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“It is both the duty and interest of every Owner and Cultivator of the Soil to study the 
best means of: rendering that soi! subservient to his own and the general wants of the com- 
munity; and he who introduces, beneficially, a new and useful Seed, Plant, or Shrvh into his district, 
isa blessing and an honour to his country.’—Sir J. Sincrarr. 
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gFTHE FIRST VOLUME, 1881-82, includ- 
ing 13 Monthly Numbers, making 1088 pages, 
is now ready, with an exhaustive index, title, 
&c., handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettered. 
Price £1 2s, or* Rr3‘50 credit ; and £#x or 
Rrz2cash._ Carriage extra. Too heavy for post. 


PRINTED AY THE ‘‘ CEYLON OBSERVER’ PRESS: COLOMBO, CEYLON 


ADVERTISEMENTS (received in Colombo or by 
Agents) in the Monthly Numbers £2 per page— 
ro per cent off tor cash with order. 

ADVERTISEMETS in Yearly Volume £4 per 
page—with to per cent off. 
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-Tnx object held in view. in commencing the “ Tropica, Aericuwmunnr” as a 


nouthly periodical is sufficiently explained in the Introductory Note to the first Number. We 


have merely now, on the completion of the first annual volume, to express our thanks to 


as 
ee : 


he large number of readers and contributors throughout tropical planting lands—Eaet and 


t—as well as in Ceylon and Southern India, for the support rendered, and to express the 


A. M, & J. FERGUSON. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


We have already announced that our “ Hanp- 
ook or LyrormArion vor Cryton ” published this 
year is the last bulky volume of the kind that will 
be issued from our press. 

Tn future, we trust to present annually a compact 
Direcrory volume with every-day information 
which is needful to the planter, merchant, civil serv- 
ant, &c. This will necessitate the exclusion of 
papers bearing on planting subjects such as have 
occupied a prominent place in successive Hand- 
books during the last twenty years. The difficulty 
has always been to find space for the information 
which we would fain publish for the benefit 
of ow readers. Almost every issue of — the 
‘Daily and Weekly, Observer contains informa- 
tion which the planter would be glad to preserve 
in a convenient form for reference, and we have 
been frequently pressed to supply this want by 
an issue separate from the Directory. ‘There is 


also a great deal of information bearing on 
the cultivation of new and old products to 
be found.in Home and Colonial periodicals 


which we should like to make generally known, 
but for which it. is impossible to find space in 
the pages of an ordinary newspaper. 

It is to provide a fitting medium for all 
such literature that we have determined to pub- 
lish ‘Tue Troproan Acricurrurisr.” This will be 
issued monthly, and, as may be observed, in a 
form suitable for easy reference, and for binding 
in either half-yearly or sie ayy volumes as may 
be desired. =~ 

Prefixed to each issue a table of “ “ Contents” is 


‘ 


TO - v HE’ PUBLISHERS, 


per annum 
J 


given which is of little more than nominal value, | 


—— 


| 


(as low as possible to Observer 
/average issue of 


Dear Srrs,—Please enter my name as a subscriber for ‘‘THe TropicaL AGRICULTURIST” 
4 at eight rupees per annum (being a subscriber to the Daily or Weekly Observer), or at twelve rupees 
(not being a subscriber to the Daily or Weekly Observer). 


but at the end of every half-year a thoroughly 
useful and complete Index will be appended, so as 
to make the information 
respecting 


under each topic, 
each product, readily available. 
The publication will be made as soon after 
the first of cach month as possible. Our present 
preliminary issue, which we distribute gratis to 
the number of 2,000 copies, cannot be 
a fair specimen of what will follow either in 
respect of contents or punctuality; indeed the 
second issue is, at this date, almost ready for publi- 


or 


taken as 


cation. It will be our endeavour to find a place 
in these pages for everything bearing on the 
practical work of a tropical planter, our space 


being 
our 


no more restricted than 
constituents. 


our will to serve 
It will be observed that our 


‘contents on the present occasion include papers 


and much useful practical information on thé 
following among other subjects :— 
The Cultivation of Cinchona, ‘lea, 
Coffee, India-rubber, Tobacco, Vanilla, Fig, Aloe, &e.3 
on the Preparation of Tea ; Adulteration of Tea and 
Coffee ; Manuring of Plantations; the use of Lime; 
the Coffee Leaf Disease; on Apiculture and Ceylon 
Bees; Tea and other Products at the Melbourne Ex- 
hibition; Planting in Natal, Jamaica, &e. 


In our second and third numbers we shall 
endeavour to find space for the portions of 
the past letters of the Commissioner at Mel- 
bourne for Ceylon, which Tea planters and 
merchants would wish to keep by them. We 
shall be glad to receive suggestions from any® 
of our readers for the benefit of our new venture, 
We have endeavoured to make the subscription 
subscribers, 
from 70 to 80 pages 
guaranteed monthly. 


Cacao, Liberian 


an 
being 


“ OpseRvER ” Ofrice, 24th June 1881, 
? 
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1EMOD ahi KOMEN ORDER. 


“Ceylon Observer” Office, Covomno, Cryion, 


1881. 


(monthly) 


Yours truly, 
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NEW AND OLD TROPICAL PRODUCTS. IMpoRTED FROM BoMBaY 


‘ ; 
== AND ZANZIBAR, QUALIPY. QUOTATIONS. 
From a recent Price Current of Messrs. Lewis & ( Continued.) | 


eee 


Peat of London, we transcribe a list of products from |— 5 
India, Africa and. China, with the quality end quota- GUM ARABIC, picked... Pale bold clean... 50s to 62s 6a 
tions specified, in order to indicate the wide field Yellowish & mixed 40s to 48s 


offered in the requirements of the home market for ‘ sorts... Nair to fine 9” sy SUameeos 
the operations of the Tropical Planter. A consider- APRA TCI A, Clee ealy le Wari 
able number of the articles named is not the subject KINO Fear Anh fine sed 4 rr, SDs 
; wey ke E ro re ght £410s to £6 
of proper, systematic cultivation at all, and yet their MYRBH, picked...\Fair to fine pale... £6 to £9 
quality and value could not fail to be improved by Aden sorts ... Middling to good... £4 to £6 
receiving the, attention of the trained Agriculturist. ' OLIBANUM, drop Fair to fine white 57s to 68s 
The following table may therefore afford useful hints ., Mid. to goodreddish 50s to 55s 
to planters on the look-out for new and profitable o> pickings... Mid. to good pale... 27s to 32s 


siftings ... Slightly foul to fine 20s to 24s 


products to cultivate in their forest-land or open fields: — |. 
: INDIA RUBBER .,,_ ... Mozambique, fair 


ImporteED FROM BomBAY : QuOPATIONS, _ to fine sina | 2s 2d to 2s 4d | 
d ZANn 4 LITY. 1881. : ” : a 
AE 81. _|MYRABOLANES ... ...\Good. to "fine pale 
ALOES, Socotrine and ..,|Good and ne ee £6 to £12 Ovai4e ee pated Nal 12s 
Hepatic ... (Common and mid- } dy air pt.burnt 6s s 
ce dling part. oft.../£3 10sto£610JNUX VOMICA _... ...'Thin to fine plump/8s to 13s 
BEES’ WAX, white Mi. Good to fine ... £6 10s to £7 10 ORCHELLA WEED _...|Picked clean flatleaf/30s to 45s 
J yellow eels; 3 ....£4 5s to £5 5s . > wiry goer: Sh ae 
ARDAMOMS— e ’ . ique|o5s 70s 
Alleppe ...{Fair to fine clipped |5s 3d to 5s 9d SAFFLOWER, Persian... Ordinary to good ...|5s to 30s 
Mangalore _...|Bold, bright, fair to SAPAN WOOD... ...\4ean to good bold|£7 to £10 
“fine i7s to 88 ISANDAL POO sage [Fair to fine ftavour|£40 to £65 
Malabar __ ...|Good to fine plump, » » Chips...) cess UAE. £20 to £30 
| ae a clipped lés'9a to8s | TURMERIC’... ..._..../Split bulbs... 17s 6d, to 9s 
fj : Middling & stalky |4s 6d to 6s 6d ; j ’ . . 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar _...|Good to fine bright |100s to 105s _ Imported ~ 
Ordinary and mid. |90s to 95s FROM CALCUTTA, ys ca ’ 
CLOVES, Zanzibar Good & fine bright |1s 04d to 1s 1d Carve Goop Hope. 
and Pemba Ord. andmid. dull |lldtols_ . - : peal ia 
Mother ...|Pair, usual dry —...|2d to 24d CASTOR OIL; Ists_ ...|Nearly water white |33d to 32d 
STEMS flees, pathesal .../a¢d to 33d 2nds__,..|Fair and good pale [34d to 3zd 
COCULUS INDIOUS.../Fair.... ... < ...|7s 6dto 8s 6d 3rds__...|Brown & brownish |32d to 33d 
COLOMBO ROOT ...|good to fine _ .../40s to 45s CUTCH. ... a ...|Good dark clean...|20s to 34s 
‘ Ord. & mid. wormy |35s to 38s GINGER, Bengal, rough |Fair to good _-..|19 to 20s 
are WOOD _..(Fair to fine ... (4 to £9 INDIARU phe tose 2 oR P70) -/22s to 258 
LS, Bussorah yy ee ha alee = j RCaleuttalGood to fine’ ...|1s 8d to 2s 
vw & Turkey ‘ blue}Pairito She'dark’... Pes HOPG welt . |Com. foul & mixed. |6d toi. 6d 
‘green...|Good  ...  —, .../45s to 50s, Rangoon. _.,..|Fair to good clean...|1 s6d to 2s 
white...) 55 2 | * 44/408 to 45s ' Madagascar ...|Good to fine pinky 


GUM AMMONTACUM-- dilaly hae! and white _.../28 3 to 28 43. | 
; drop...|Small, to fine clean |30s to 45s ‘ \Fair to good black |1s 11d to 281d |) 
block... dark to good _ ...|20s to 30s . INDIGO, HE... ..: ...(Ord. te good ship- 


ANIMI, washed...|Picked fine palein| | : ing Bengal __«/58 6d to 7s 
‘sorts;,.. . 9 «|£17 to £21 va Ord. to good Oude |3s 6d to 
part yellow& mixed|£14 to £ 17 |LAC DYE, superior, DT, ~ saath 
Bean & Pea size do. |£8 to £18 T, AB, &c. ~ .../Superior ..  —_—.../|6d to 10d 
: amber & dark bold |£11 to £15 Native and inferior, : Tie Al olf 
scraped...|Mediumé& bold sorts|£7 to £10 10s rejections .. .. (Common ...  .../$d to 2d 
seaudbauansnteasedessaceathactoreauansecaseasagncactedcreccage GQ UZ Ue, ON POG er GM a 3)4 0a e415 ata SE ae a nar ge : 
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(From April 1 to April 9.) 


THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT AND THE 
‘ CINCHONA BARK MARKET, 


The Managing Director of the Scottish Trust and 
Loan Company of Ceylon deserves the thanks of our 
cinchona planters for coming forward in so timely and 
practical a manner to endeavour to stop what has be- 
come a serious and undoubtedly an improper inter- 
ference on the part of the British Government with 


private enterprise :— 
CincHonA Bark ¥FRomM INptIA, 
Scottish Trust Loan Company of Ceylon, Limited, 
123 Bishopsgate St, Within, 
London, March 2, 1881. 

Sir,—As a matter of great interest to the planters 
of India and Ceylon, I beg to draw your attention 
to the following remarks: 

The circumstances under which the Government 
of India commenced the cultivation of the cinchona 
plant are well known to all, and their -success in 
obtaining a febrifuge for their army as well as for 
the population of India, is in the highest degree 
commendable. eke? 

They are now, however, far beyond this point, and 
whilst the planters of Ceylon, struggling against 
adverse seasons and a dire pest, which has seized 
their plantations, added to the competition of over- 
whelming slave-grown crops from Brazil, and adul- 
terated concoctions here, are looking to the future 
of their cinchona plantations to aid them in their 
troubles, they find the Government of India, un- 
fettered by want of capital, and the wide difference 
that lies between private parties and a mighty Go- 
-yernment, sending such ever-increasing quantities of 
cinchona bark into the London market as fill them 
with anxiety for the future. 2 

The steamer ‘‘ Eldorado” just arrived has 196,000 
lb, of Government bark on board as one shipment 
or 20,000 lb, in excess of the aggregate shipments 
from Ceylon for the current season. ; 

If the Government of India is to compete in the 
English market with private enterprise, an unpleasant 
outlogk: for the Englishmen whose welfare depends 
upon their labour in the torrid zone—let both sides 
be equal—the Government of India paying a high 
rice for their lands and labour, eight to ten per cent 
Er their money, no assistance from Government 
Chemists and collectors and the multitudes of ad- 
vantages which they can indirectly obtain from being 
the paramount power, and we shall then not feel 
ovfrselyes over-matched,—Yours truly, 

Tuomas Dickson, 
Managing Director. 

Mr, Dickson intends to send a copy of the letter to 
the London papers, and he is anxious to follow up this 
protest by a memorial and deputation to the Secretary 
of State for India and the Colonies, provided the Ceylon 
planting and mercantile community take the necessary 
action. There can be no doubt that the case against 
the Madras Government—by far the worst offenders— 
is a very strong one, and we may expect in any move- 
ment of this time to find allies in unexpected quarters, 
It is not generally known that the Madras authorities, 
in shipping their bark to London, have entirely departed 
from the understanding which prevailed at the time 
the cinchona enterprise was commenced in the Nilgiris. 
The full intention of the Home Government was to 
produce bark in order to munufacture on the spota 
febrifuge which would be available for the mass of 
the population, So soon as Mr, Mclvor proved the 


cultivation to be a success, an analytical and manu- 
facturing chemist, Mr. Broughton, was sent to Madras, 
just as Mr. Wood was detached on a similar mission 
to Sikhim. Mr. Wood was encouraged in every possible 
way by the Bengal authorities, and the consequence 
was that he established a successful local manufacture, 
which continues under his successors, to absorb all 
but an insignificant proportion of the bark cut ; while, 
in consequence of the bad treatment received by 
Mr. Broughton and his consequent disappearence, the 
Nilgiri bark has been regularly shipped to the London 
market to compete with the produce of private 
enterprise. At Sikhim they now manufacture 200 lb, 
of febrifuge weekly, absorbing nearly 300,000 lb. of 
bark per annum, while the Nilgiri crop of bark may 
be said to be all exported. Mr. Clements Markham 
has moét consistently and urgently protested against 
the mistaken policy of the Madras Government, and 
Ceylon memorialists would find in him a_ strong 
supporter of their petition, From Mr. Markham’s 
“‘Chinchona” book lately published we quote sufficiently 
to shew how strong a case he makes out against the 
practice which Mr. Dickson attacks :— 

“‘ Nocorrect judgment could be formed of the financial 
result of the Nilgiris enterprise until the factory [Mr. 
Broughton’s] was in full work, and turning out 800 
pounds annually, or more. The ingredients, except acid 
and caustic soda, were obtained in the country, and their 
cost was small in comparison to the work done. But the 
outlay, as regards laborand many other items, is the 
same whether the out-turn is large or small, so that no 
reliable calculation could be made as to the real cost, 
until the factory was working up to its full power, 
Moreover, experience would have suggested improve- 
ments in the arrangements for pressing the bark, for 
preventing loss of alkaloids, and other details, Un- 
fortunately this hopeful experiment, so fraught with 
benefit to the people of the Madras Presidency, 
was cut short prematurely, and before a fair trial 
had been made, 

‘*A Committee was appointed by the Madras Govern- 
ment to report upon the financial result of the manu- 
facture before any correct conclusion could be formed, 
In their report, dated November 28th, 1874, they 
submitted a calculation by which it was made to 
appear that the ‘amorphous quinine’ was produced 
at a loss. In the years 1872 and 1873, the quantity 
produced was 445 pounds. By arbitrarily charging 
the factory with £2,500 for the bark, and £583 for 
the cost of working, and interest on plant and build- 
ings, they made out that the 445 lb. cost £3,083, 
and they placed its value at £1,500, By these figures 
they made out a loss of £1,583. Their calculations 
are misleading, It was quite premature to attempt 
any calculations at so early a stage. The legitimate 
profit from the sale of bark to pay off the capital 
charge would, in a few years, have secured a net 
result obviating all pretext for charging anything for 
the value of the bark against the factory, while the 
actual charges would Lave been lowered by improved 
arrangements, tae results of experience. The 
capital charge, with interest, has now actually been 
paid off, and the only legitimate charge against a 
factory, is, therefore, the cost of cultivating the 
bark. The cost to the Government of producing one 
pound of bark, as proved by experience in Sikkim, 
ought not to be more than 5d; and the factory would 
as soon as it was in full work, have turned out one 
pound of the febrifuge at a cost of six shillings, as in 
Sikkim. So that the febrifuge could have been sold, 
at a profit, for less than 1 rupee per ounce, But the 
Whole system of manufacture would eventually have 
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become more economical in proportion to the in- 
creased production; and Mr. Broughton had certainly 
made a most promising beginning of a useful work. 

“‘The Committee’s Report had a most disastrous 
effect, Mr. Broughton resigned his appointment, and 
left India in December 1874. His place has not been 
filled up. All attempts at producing a cheap febri- 
fuge for the use of the people were at once put a 
stop to. The great objects of the enterprise were 
abandoned. The Nilgiri plantations have, especially 
since Mr. MclIvor’s death, been sadly mismanaged, 
The only object has been to obtain’ harvests of bark 
to sell at a profit in the London market, without 
regard to the renewal of gaps, and to keeping the 
plantations up to a proper standard. There has been 
undue destruction of valuable trees. I have reason 
to fear that there has been miserable waste and 
havoc, to secure large present results, without regard 
for the future. j 

** Yet the trees remain, though in diminished num- 
bers, and flourish. The work can be taken up where 
it was unwisely dropped, at any time, when a fu- 
ture Government is better advised. The good work 
cannot be altogether undone. A scientific superintend- 
ent of the plantations, combining chemical know- 
ledge, like Mr. Moens in Java, is urgently needed, 
There have been checks and disheartening delays, 
But the plantations are still safe. Sooner or later 
the broken continuity will be restored, work in the 
right. direction will be resumed, and the great object 
of the enterprise will be finally secured here, as 
elsewhere. 

‘* Meanwhile the whole interest of the experimental 
manufacture centres in the Sikkim plantations, where 
more enlightened views have prevailed during recent 
years, and where the true object of cinchona cultiva- 
tion is understood and appreciated, 

‘* After this, it only remains that those, concerned— 

-and particularly Ceylon planters—should begin an 
agitation in order to see a stop put to the present, ship- 
ments of bark from the Government cinchona plant- 
ations on the Nilgiris at an early date. _ 


Sete 


The above was written on the receipt of Mr. Dick- 
son’s letter. Strange to say before it appears in print 
we receive information which almost: supersedes the 
necessity for the complaint and protest. The Madras 
Mail of the 30th March, contains the following im- 
portant intimation :— j 

* CincHona.—As a-great deal of Cinchona is now 
being raised by private enterprise, the attention of 
Government has recently been directed as ‘to what 
would be the best means ‘of:- dealing’ with ‘their 
own plantations, so that they way not compete with 
private enterprise. It has been decided to send the 
bark to England, not to be sold in the market, 
but for the manufacture of alkaloids for use in’ In- 


dia. The work has been undertaken ‘by a’ London‘ 


chemist, who has’ had the good fortuné’ of coming 
across, in the process of extraction of alkaloids, two 
other alkaloids which are cheaper, and just as effici- 
ent febrifuges as the quinine now used.” 

We cannot understand why, if all the bark is to be 
utilized (as it ought to be) for the medica] department 


of the Indian Government, it should. be, thought. 


necessary to get the febrifuge manufactured at home. 
Probably the Madras authorities are determined not to 


follow the example set in Bengal, and will plead that. | 


better manufacture with complete extraction of all 
the alkaloids will more than compensate for the cost 
of freight of bark. That is their look-out, however. 
We haye no doubt eventually that local manufacture 
will be established on the Nilgiris as at Sikhim. 
Meantime all that our correspondent and the Ceylon 


| planters require is the assurance that no more bark 


from the Indian Government plantations will be sold 
in the open market. “on 


COFFEE MARKET. REPORTS. 

The market reports received from London seem, 
in some respects, to read conflictingly. But between 
the - estimates of Messrs, Rouse & Co. and Messrs. 
Rucker & Bencraft in respect of the coming Brazil 
crop, there is not much discrepancy. The difference 
in their estimates is not more than 100,000 bags. 
Although the next Rio crop is expected to be less by 
900,000 cwt., yet it must be noted that in Santos. 
coffee, the kind which is chiefly sent to Europe aud 
competes with plantation, there is an anticipated in- 
crease of 600,000 cwt. The statistical return of Messrs. 
Rouse and Co. for the three chief coffee-producing 
countries is as follows :— 


BRAZIL, 

Exported Ist July to 28th February. 
. 1880-81. 1879-80. 
, Tons. ~ Tons. 
Rio to Europe ... «.... 71,500 41,000 
5, the States, é&c. 98,500 90,500 
otal ens -.170,000 ... 131,500 
Santos to Europe...... 38,200 ..: 33,200 
x the States 10,000 ..: 8,300 
Total from Santos ... 48,200... 41,500: 


The Rio crop now coming forward is estimated at 
about 4 million bags (=237,000 tons); and’ Santos 14 
million bags (=74,000 tons). The’ Rio crop of 1881-2 


“is expected to'‘be about 33 million bags (=193,000 


tons), and Santos 1? million bags (=104,000° tons), 


_.~ CEYLON, : f 
Exported Ist October to 6th March. 
Cael tit 1880-81. 1879-80, 
eg a Tons. Tons. - 
Plantation .............. . 11,200 ... 16,100 ~ 
Native.,........... si naetpe 1,000 - 1,000 © 
pr otalieraras 12,200... 17,100 ° 


The present crop will, it is stated, be only’ about 
20,000 tons, or 13,000 tons less than the small crop 
of last season. Of Plantation East India the advices 
continue equally unfavourable. ~ : | 


JAVA. 
i Tue GOVERNMENT CROP, (| «17 
1880. 1879. _..- 1878, Y 
618,000 bags* ... 1,260,000 bags ... 826,300 bags 
+ or or Se ees i or * 
36,700 tons 74,800 tons ... 49,000 tons 


* Latest official estimate.” ta 
Messrs. Rucker & Bencraft report under the ‘same 
date, 10th March :— [ i 
‘* CorFEE.—Our surplus Huropean stock on the Ist 
instant was 17,500 tons against 25,300 tons on the 
Ist of February. The stock itself has rather increased 
during the month, but in nothing like the same pro- 
portion that it did in February last year, hence 
the great improvement visible when the past and 
present year’s stocks are compared together. Our 
readers will remember that last year the European 
stock ran from 84,700 tons on the Ist of March to 
116,660 on the Ist of May, and that then for’some 
months it remained about steady. It is hoped and 


believed that the improvement made in the relativg — f 
position will be increased, and the more sangain, | 
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ones affirm that before very long our surplus stock 
will disappear altogether. ‘lio put Coffee in Europe 
on @ better foundation, it is necessary that not only 
should the surplus disappear, but that a very decided 
deficiency should be apparent, as it must ever be 
remembered, when comparing this year’s statistical 
position with that of a year ago, that the stocks in 
May, June, July, and August last year were unhealthily 
large. As regards the current Ceylon crop many of our 
friends advise us that the total will be even less than 
is expected. There can be little doubt but that the 
smallest crop known for many years is now being 
shipped. It is therefore with great satisfaction that 
we note that the crop for next season promises to 
be a good one. The last Dutch sale was, say 4 to 
1 cent below valuations, Good ordinary fetched say 
354 to 36% cents, or say 14 to 2 cents under the 
prices paid at the last sale. Such a low price has 
not been known for ten years. Stocks in Rio and 
Santos are fairly heavy, and the daily receipts in 
the former port are for the time of year unusually 
large. The estimates for the 1881-82 crops are about 
3,200,000 bags from Rio, 1,500,000 bags from Santos, 
200,000 bags from Nord, giving a total of 4,900,000 
bags. The market on the spot is very quiet, and 
the auctions daily are in favour of buyers. Privately 
business recently kas been of quite a retail character.” 

As-of still greater interest to our planters, we give 
prominence to the monthly coffee’ report of Messsr. 
Robert von Glehn & Sons. This firm makes the pro- 
bable deficiency in the coming, as compared with the 
last, Brazil crop equal tv 1,200,000 cwt., and shews 
altogether a total deficiency of coffee crops in 1881-82 
of 2,270,000 cwt, :— 

‘* Lonpon, March 7th, 1881. 

Since the date of our last circular, prices of coffee 
have declined as follows :— 

Middling Plantation in London from 

92/6 to 90/ say 3 per cent, 


Good ordinary Jamaica in London 


Mm is 


- from 56/ to 53/ 6 per cent, 


‘Rio Coffee in New York 13 cents to 12 cts, 8 aR 


- Good ‘ordinary Santos Coffee in Havre 


. 70 cents to 65 cts. 7, 
Haiti Coffee in Havre 67 ,, ,, 62 ,, 8 35 
Santos Coffeein Hamburg 60 ,, ,, 57 ,, 5 a) 
Java Coffee in Holland 38 ,, ,, 36 ,, 5 fs 
The causes of this decline are not far to seek. 


-Hopes had been confidently entertained that during 


the present half year the receipts of coffee at Rio 


-andSantos would fall off, and that under the in- 


_ bags per day against 800 bags per day in February - 


the European markets. 


fluence of small stocks in New York and reviving 
trade, the bulk of these reduced receipt would be 
taken for the United States Markets. These expecta- 
tions have not been realized and during the last five 
week receipts of coffee have amounted at Rio to 
14,950 bags per day, against 5,223 bags per day in 
February last year and against 13,650 bags per day 
during the last 6 months of 1880; at. Santos to 4,450 


and against 3,327 bags per day during the last 
6 months of 1880; and moreover so far from 
the United States taking more, they have taken 
less than their usual share of the supplies of Brazil 
coffee, in consequence no doubt of the stringency of 
the New York money market, and the shipments 
to Europe have therefore increased in proportion, 
causing a temporary glut of this kind of coffee in 
There have not been’ want- 
ing, besides, the usual exaggerated reports of the 
future supplies which always accompany times of de- 
pression. Take as an example the letter signed 
“Common Sense” in the Shipping and Commercial 
List of New York, in which the writer predicts 
that ‘‘we shall enter upon the crop of 1882 with a 
surplus of over 3 million bags of Brazil coffee,” aud 


states it as his opinion that the price of fair Rio in 
New York should fall to 104 cents before 1st July. 
We will not class with exaggerations such as this 
the opinion expressed by some of the Rio firms, that 
receipts will continue up to 30th June at an average 
of 15,000 bags per day, and we advance with some 
hesitation an opinion contrary to such authorities, 
but we do not believe the Rio receipts will con- 
tinue on so large a scale, and we know that our 
opinion is shared by the most competent authority 
on this side of the Atlantic. ; 

As regards the future of the Coffee market, we 
think there are unmistakeable signs that we are ap- 
proaching the turning point. In the first place, 
present low prices are evidently everywhere stimulating 
consumption ; witness the increase in the deliveries 
for the month of February. 

From London 902 tons Plantation Coffee, against 504 
tons in February, 1880. 

From Holland 87,000 bags coffee against 64,000 bags 
in February 1880. 

From Havre 85,799 bags coffee against 56,535 bags 
in Fobruary, 1880. 

From Trieste 11,130 quintals against 9,150 in Feb- 
ruary 1880. aeSaey 

Secondly the large crops of 1880-81 are rapidly 
coming to an end, and our stocks in Europe show it is 
true an excess over Jast year of 20,000 tons, but the 
crops of 1881-82 do not promise to be anything like 
so abundant as those just coming to a close. 

The foilowing statement shevys the difference between 
some, of the principal crops of coffee just coming to 
a close, and the new crops :— 

Crop 1880-81. Estimated crop 
1881-82, 
Rio ...4,570,000 bags 3,200,000 bags 
Santos 1,356,000 ,, 1,700,000 ,, 


4,900,000 bags 
618,000. piculs 38,000.,, 


Deficiency. 
Brazil...5,926,000 bags 60,000 tons 


Java ...1,259,960 piculs 


_ Ceylon 31,000 tons 25,000tons  6,000,, 
Manila 90,000 piculs  70,000piculs 1,250 ,, 
East India— 
Plantation 10,000 tons 4,000 tons 6,000 ,, 
Native 7,000 ,, 5,000 ,, 2,000 ,, 


Total 113,500 tons 

Allowing for exaggerations and increase of produc- 

tion of coffee in some of the other countries of growth, 

from which returns are not so easily obtained, we 

contend that we have enough before us to show 

conclusively that the production of coffee has not out 
stripped the consumption of the world. 


New Gatway.—Some days ago I saw a note of 
yours in re ‘Tea from Uva,’ in which you said 
you thought the tea referred t» would be the first 
shipment from Uva, The first shipment from Uva, 
I believe, was from this (New Galway) district. 
In the beginning of 1880 or late in 1879 New Corn- 
wall sent some. Early in 1880 Warwick sent some to 
England. I also sent a packet to Ireland; and this 
year Warwick has sent some more. We have bad a 
fine blossom out for the last few days, and some niee 
showers to set it, Cinchona same as last. Tea, a 
few trees dying out. No other new products. Can 
you suggest any that would pay at this elevation? 
Elk fearfully destructive to cinchona and grass. Ele- 
phants, a few seen now and again. There are some 
cheetahs in the neighbourhood, Occasionally we hear of 
a bullock or cow being killed. I caught a cheetah a short 
time ago, 7 feet 6 inches from tip of nose to tip of 
tail, Bug is gone on the hills and will nae come 
back again (1 hope). Leaf disease, none to speak 
of. Grub, catch ’em if youcan, Railway,a long time 
coming. General prospects, fair. 
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CEYLON AT THE MELBOURNE 


EXHIBITION. 


COFFEE AND TEA AWARDS. 


PRrospPxcts of CryLton TEA IN THE MELBOURNE 
MARKETS. 


Melbourne: March 14th, 1881. 

DEAR Mr. Bruce,—When I telegraphed and then 
wrote to you the result of the jury awards respect 
ing Ceylon coffee, as communicated to me, I could not 
doubt that ere the departure of the mail for which 
I am writing the full details would have been published, 
so that we might see how we compared with India, 
Fiji, &c. As yet, however, there is nothing made public 
regarding coffee or cinnamon. You in Colombo, there- 
fore, will have known the awards for Ceylon coffee 
some three weeks before those awards are made public 
in Melbourne. I have heard the delay in publication 
attributed to the loss by a juryman of some papers, 
but I am assured that no alteration is likely to be 
made in the awards ay communicated to you. It is 
possible that into-morrow’s paper the coffee and cin- 
namon awards may appear, or at any rate in the Argus 
of the 16th, so as to enable me to see what 
the comparative position of Ceylon is as regards coffee.* 

The proof of the tea awards having been brought to 
me for correction I was able to telegraph to you 
“*Tea 36 awards, 11 being Firsts.” I now forward a 
copy of the Argus of March 10th, in which the thirty- 
six awards are underscored. Enclosed you will find 
separate list of Ceylon awards and synopsis : 
MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

1880-81. 
TeA AWARDS. 

Jury.—Messrs. D. Gibson, J, Everard, W. J. Oow- 

deroy, A. Harvey, W. Pitt Brown, and E.S. Harley. 
ORANGE AND FLOWERY PEKOES, 

First Order of Merit, Ceylon.—Keir, Dundas & Co. 
Loolecondera Estate, Upper Hewaheta : 
Do do do 
Do do do 
Do do do 

The Ceylon Company (Limited), Koledenia Estate, 
Third Order of Merit, Ceylon.—Keir, Dundas & 
Co., Loolecondera Estate, Upper Hewaheta; G. H. D. 
Elphinstone, Windsor Forest Estate ; Mackwood & 
Co., Galbodde Estate ; Keir, Dundas & Co., Loole- 
condera Estate, Upper Hewaheta. 
PEKOES. 
First Order of Merit, Ceylon.—Haldane and Anton, 
Calsay Estate, Dimbula ; A. J. Stork, Blackstone Hatate. 
Third Order of Merit, Ceylon,—A. J. Stork, Black- 
stone Estate; P. R. Shand, Dunedin Estate ; Mack- 
wood & Co., Galbodde Fstate. 
PEKOE SOUCHONG. 


First Order of Merit, Ceylon.—Keir, Dundas & Co., 


Loolecondera Estate. 

Second Order of Merit, Ceylon.—P, R. Shand, Dun- 
edin Estate. 

Third Order of Merit, Ceylon.—Mackwood & Co., 
Galbodde Estate ; G. & W. Leechman, Agrawatte 
Estate; Ceylon Company, Hope Estate ; Ceylon Com- 
pany, Sogama Estate; G. H. D. Elphinetone, Windsor 
Forest Estate. 

SOUCHONG, 

Second Order of Merit, Ceylon.—Keir, Dundas & Co., 

Loolecondera Estate, Upper Hewaheta. 


er 15th March. The coffee awards are in to-day’s 
Argus, 


Third Order of Merit, Ceylon.—Mackwood & Co., 
Galbodde Estate; G. & W. Leechman, Agra- 
watte Estate; G. H. D, Elphinstone, Windsor Forest 
Estate ; Ceylon Company, Koledenia Estate, 
BROKEN PEKOES, 

First Order of Merit, Ceylon.—Keir, Dundas & Co., 
Loolecondera Estate; Ceylon Company, Sogama Estate. 

Third Order of Merit, Ceylon.—Mackwoods & Co., 
Galbodde Estate ; C, S. Armstrong, Rookwood Estate, 
Deltota ; Mackwood & Co., Galbodde Estate. 

CONGOU.- 
Third Order of Merit, Ceylon.—J. A. Smith, Lon- 
may Estate; Keir, Dundas & Co., Loolecondera Estate. 
MIXED TEAS, 
Third Order of Merit, Ceylon.—T. C. Owen, Oonoona- 
gala Estate. 
BLENDING AND PACKING, 

Second Order of iferit, Melbourne.—Ceylon and Foo: 

chow Company. 
COLLECTIVE EXHIBITS. 

First Order of Merit, Ceylon.—Keir, Dundas & Co., 
Loolecondera Estate, Upper Hewaheta. 

Second Order of Merit, Ceylon.—Mackwood & Co., 
Galbodde Estate. 


India takes 35 First Orders of Merit, Ceylon 11, 
Japan 1, Melbourne 1 (blending and packing), 

India takes 77 Second Order of Merit, Ceylon 3, 
Japan 2, Melbourne 1 (blending and packing). 

India takes 104 Third Order of Merit, Ceylon 22, 
Japan 14, 

India exhibits 339 samples, 216 awards ; Ceylon 78 
samples, 36 awards; Straits Settlements 1 sample ; 
Japan 35 samples, 16 awards; Melbourne aud China 
54 samples, 2 awards. 


COFFEE. 

Jury.—EH. 8. Harley, W. P. Brown, M. Benies, J. 
Hutchens, R. W. Wilson. 

First ORDER oF MeErit.—Ellembellary Estate, 
Madras; Cootamundra Estate, Madras; Hillgrove 
Estate, Madras ; Nedembally Estate, Madras ; Seaforth 
Estate, Madras; Glenvan’s Estate, Madras; Ingle- 
wood Estate, Madras ; Stanes and Co. Estate, Madras; 
Balmadies Estate, Madras; J. T. Baker, Yakkabenda- 
kelle Estate, Ceyion; Lee, Hedges, & Co., Ceylon; 
Colombo Commercial Company, Ceylon; Whittal & 
Co,, Ceylon; Mackwood & Co., Ceylon ; Loolcondera 
Estate, Ceylon; Courthope, Bosanquet & Co., Ceylon. 

SEconD ORDER oF Marit.—Wawverley Estate, Madras; 
Hallacarey Estate, Madras; Chowdikadu Estate, 
Madras; Eliza Estate, Madras, 

THIRD ORDER oF Merit.—Sussex Estate, Madras 5 
Goatfel Estate, Madras ; Thottullgalla Estate, Ceylon; 
Delmege, Reid, & Co., Ceylon; Langdale Estate, 
Ceylon; Kintyre Estate, Ceylon; Tillicoultry Estate, 


Ceylon; Armitage Bros., Ceylon. 


PURE PLANTATION GROUND COFFEE, 

First OrnDER oF Merit.—R. Harper, Melbourne ; 
Parson Bros, Melbourne; J. F. M’Kenzie and Co.; 
Gregg and Co., New Zealand. ‘ 

ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 

First OrpER oF MeErit.—Dunn and Hewett, Lon- 

don; A, Elder, Edinburgh; E. Delacre, Brussels. 
ROASTED COFFEE, 

First ORDER oF Mrrit.—Parsons Bros., Melbourne 
(Ceylon Plantation, Peaberry, Jamaica, and Java.) 

SeconD ORDER oF Merit.—J. F, M’Kenzie and Co., 
Melbourne (Ceylon plantation) ; R. Harper, Melbourne 
(plantation and peaberry). 


CORAL AND SHELLS. 
Hon, Mention.—Ceylon Government, coral and shells. 
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MINERALS, ROCKS, AND FOSSILS. 

Jury.—O. R. Rule (chairman), George Foord, H. Y. 
LL. Brown, Jas. G. A. Stitt, and R, H. Bland ; Nor- 
man Taylor, expert. 

Second Order of Merit.—W. A. Fernando, Ceylon, 
‘plumbago. 

Third Order of Merit.—-Delmege, Reid and Co., 
Ceylon, plumbago ; Armitage Brothers, Ceylon, plum- 
bago; A. ©. Dixon, B. Se, F.C.S., Ceylon, collection 
of rocks, minerals, gems, &c. 

Fourth Order of Merit.—A: M. & J. Ferguson, 
‘Ceylon, plumbago, enclosing quartz, showing what care 
‘must be taken to separate foreign matter. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS. 


Jury.—C. R. Blackett (chariman), M. Galloy, H. 
‘Brind, P. R. Challen, Sydney Gibbons, W. Johnson, 
J. Kruse, J. Robertson, S. H. Roberts, J. G. A. 
Stitt, R, G. Wilson, Dr. Renzio, and Baron von 
Mueller ; export, Geo, Wanley Hopwood. 

MEDICINAL OILS. 

Third Order of Merit.—D. A. T. Dessanaika, Ceylon, 
medicinal oils. 

MEDICINAL BARKS, &c. 

First Order of Merit.—Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 
collection of cinchona barks ; Government of Madras, 
Madras, cinchona bark, jalap, &c 

Second Order of Merit.—E. H. Cameron, Ceylon, 
-einchona barks ; Lee, Hedges and Co., Ceylon, cin- 
chona bark ; Mackwood and Co., Ceylon, cinchona 
bark’; IT. C. Owen, cinchona barks. 

Third Order of Merit.—Botanic Gardens, 


Brisbane, 
collection of medicinal and other barks. 


VEGEVABLE SUBSTANCES USED IN TANNING AND DYBING. 


Honourable Mention,—Dissanaika, Ceylon, tanning 
barks, 


SYNOPSIS OF CHYLON TEA AWARDS. 


T. C. Owen.. 000 1 3rd award 
G, H. D. Elphinstone...3 3rd __,, 
C. 8S, Armstrong... andl ease es 
Keir, Dundas & Co, ROL aSti uss And Ist award 
do op le = 2nd bera)5 for collective ex- 
do Sep ..d ord ,, ) hibits, 
Haldane and Anton ...1 Ist ,, 
Ceylon Co,, Koladenia ...1 Ist  ,, 
do do el otdaus. 
_ do Hope S51 eB hrall eap 
losers do Sogama ...1 Ist ,, 
» do do el MPS is bara 
Mackwood & Co. EO, OLGs is 
A, J. Stork Sele lebr eats ei 2nd award 
+» (do ..1 38rd __ ,, § for collective ex- 
P. R, Shand... peleeeond) ay. [hibits. 
i do ae Sell ESialow Se 
G. & W. Leechman ... 23rd __,, 
J, A. Smith... leeord aia 
SUMMARY. 
10. 1st awards. 
2nd a 
22 3rd a 
1 Ist ,, for general collection. 
1 2nd As : do 
In all 36 awards. 


From the latter it willbe observed that, out of the 
36 awards, the teas exhibited by Messrs. Keir, Dun- 
‘das & Oo, obtained 11 (including the collective 
award) or very nearly one-third of the whole, Of the 
§ First Class awards gained by this firm, 4 were for 
special teas classed as ‘‘orange and flowery pekoes.” 
They also, of sll the exhibitors from Ceylon, obtained 
the only First Olass award for what I suppose I am 


right in regarding as our etaple tea:—pekoe-souchong. 
For souchong they obtained a Second Class award, and, 
for broken pekoe a First. Besides their four First Class 
awards for the special or fancy teas, orange and flowery 
pekoe, Messrs. Keir, Dundas & Co. obtained two Third 
class awards for the same class of teas. A Third Class award 
for congou makes up 10 direct awards, to which must be 
added an additional or collective award for general 
excellence. With 11 awards in all, of which 7 ave 
First Class, Messrs. Keir, Dundas & Co. take first rank 
not only amongst Ceylon exhibitors but also in cora- 
parison with India and all comers. This must be 
gratifying to those immediately interested, especially 
to him who may be regarded as almost the pioneer 
of tea growing and tea manufacture in Ceylon,—Mr, 
James Taylor. 

Next in order to Messrs. Keir, Dundas & Co., tested 
by number of awards, come Messrs. Mackwood & 
Co,, who received 6 Third Class awards and a col- 
lective award for general excellence, or 7 in all. One 
ofthe awards for orange und flowery pekoe, one for 
pekoe-souchong, one for souchong, and two for broken 
pekoe, To these 6 Third Class awards is added a 
Second Class award for general excellence. If any 
person is inclined to undervalue Third Class awards, I 
may say that one of the jurymen told me that the 
standard of marks set up was so high that admittance 
tothe Third Class involved a very severe ordeal. Fol- 
lowing Messrs. Keir, Dundas & Co. and Messrs. Mack- 
wood & Co. in number of awards comes the Ceylon 
Company (Limited) with five awards, Of these two 
are First Class : one for orange and flowery pekoe and 
one for broken pekoe. Two Third Class are for pekoe- 
souchong, and one Third Class for souchong. 

Fourth on the list as regards number of awards 
comes Mr, G. H. D. Elphinstone with three Third 
Class awards. One was for orange and flowery pekoe, 
one for pekoe-souchong, and one for souchong. 
hope this result will not be disappointing to Mr. 
Elphinstone and to the practised Indian planter who 
superintends the manufacture of his teas, With re- 
ference to the whole: of the awards the composition 
of the jury must be kept in view and the tendency 
in Melbourne to judge teas largely by outward ap- 
pearance. One juryman said to me, not with reference 
to Mr. Elphinstone’s teas, but as accounting for the 
number and class ofawards for Ceylon teas generally, 
that some of the teas were ‘‘ out of condition.” As 
the teas were in good order when tested by Messrs. 
Moody and Sibthorp, any change for the worse, if 
it has occurred, must be attributed to delay and ex- 
posure, the result of Mr. Everard’s pig-headed ob- 
stinacy in so long resisting the presence of Mr. Brown. 
Had I known at the first all I know now, I should 
have protested against the appointment of Mr, Everard 
ag juror and especially against the samples being 
taken to his office and lying there during the long 
delay which his obstructive action involved. Mr.Sibthorp, 
in the official letter in which he requested the execut- 
ive toadd Mr. Brown to the jury on tea (of which Mr. 
Everard was really chairman, Mr. Gibson being 
chairman of the general jury which took in tea, 
coffee, &c.) stated distinctly that Mr. Everard could 
be objected to as agent for Japan tea, and that 
the objection would only be waived if Mr. Brown’s 
presence was allowed. Mr. Prown was then allowed 
to act. I have nothing to say against Messrs. 
Cowderoy, Harvey, and Hurley, except that they are 
naturally swayed by the traditions of the Melbourne 


tea market. ‘This person wasted the time of the jury at 
one sitting for an hour by personal abuse of me, 
and he has favoured me with a _ characteristic 


letter, because of my efforts to get justice done to 
Ceylon, I have not replied to Mr. Everard, and I 
only mention him and his animus now, to say 
that, considering all the circumstances of the case, 
we have only reason for eurprise that the jury 
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awards for Ceylon tea are so favourable as they stand. 
Of course the previous verdicts of tea-tasters and 
analysts will not be forgotten. 

Next to Mr. tilphinstone comes Mr. A. J. Stork 
with two,awards, ohe of whichis First Class for pekoe 
and one Third Class for the same kind of tea, ‘hey 
evidently know how to prepare fine tea on Black- 
stone estate. 

Messrs. Leechman & Co. are the recipients of two 
Third class awards, one for pekoe-souchong, and one 
for souchong, regarding which my remarks already 
made as to the standard insisted on should be noted. 

Windsor Forest, Gallebodde, Agrawa!te, and Black- 
stone, are all situated in the old and rainy districts 
of Dolosbage and Ambagamuwa. 

Mr. P. R. Shand received two awards, one of which 
was Second Class for pekoe-souchong, and one Third 
for pekoe. 

The other Ceylon exhibitors on the list obtained 
each one award, that against the name of Calsay 
estate in Dimbula (Messrs. Haldane and Anton) being 
First Class for pekoe. 

Mr. C. S. Armstrong 
of merit for broken pekoe. 
have learned the secret of 
kind of tea which pleases the eye of the typ- 
ical Melbourne broker, for I heard but one 
chorus of admiration of the appearance and especi- 
ally the packing of a consignment of Rookwood 
tea sold on the 8th of this month by Greig & 
Murray. The verdict was that the packing was 
greatly superior to Indian. Whether the prices will 
satisfy Mr. Armstrong’s expectations, I do not know, 
but they are considered good with reference to the 
present state of the market. I believe the bulk 
was purchased by Mr. Walker a dealer who has laid 
himself out to sell Indian and Ceylon tea. He most 
atrongly believes in the superior quality of the latter. 
He has asked permission to distribute specimens in 


obtained a Third order 
This gentleman must 
having made the 


the Ceylon Court, permission which of course, I' 


shall be only too happy to grant. I enclose’ the 

leaf of the catalogue in which the Rookwood teas are 

described. and the prices at which they sold are noted. 
' SALE or Cryton ‘TMA. 

Under instructions from the Importers. Ex R M. 
Steamer, from Ceylon, Season 1880-81.—Rookwood : 

44 quarter-chests Ceylon pekoe souchong 20 Ib., 
blackish well made wiry leaf, very brisk strong rich 
malty flavor 1/13. 

40 quarter-chests Ceylon pekoe souchong ‘20 Ib., 
even twisted blackish even leaf, strong ripe rich malty 
pekoe flavor 1/13. 

20 half.chests Ceylon broken pekoe 44 lb, hand- 
some small very even leaf pekoe tips, rich and full 
ripe brisk pekoe flavor 1/34. 

7 quarter-chests Ceylon broken pekoe 25 1b., small 
even handsome wiry leaf pekoe tips, rich full strong 
and pungent pekoe flavor 1/5. 

6 half-chests Ceylon broken tea 21 lb., fairly twisted 
brownish black leaf, strong brisk full flavory 1/2. 

44 quarter-chests Ceylon pekoe 21 lb., wiry small 
handsome pekoe leaf, choice full ripe strong malty 
pekoe 1/6. ae 

12 half-chests Ceylon fannings 441b., small even 
reddish brown open broken leaf, pungent strong brisk 
flavory /94. ; 

On the Ist of this month occurred a gale of Cey- 
lon tea by no means so encouraging :— 

61 half-chests of pekoe-souchong sold at 1s 1d per lb. 

19 ar souchong HCl Se 

I a congou Tain §, 
Mr, Moody shewed me a specimen of the tea which 
realized only 7d and he predicted alow price. The 
leaves resembled beans with loose tissue. 1 said : 
‘¥t is very hard: that teris madefrom good Assam 
hybrid, the flush of which is large. The liquor is 
probably good,” The reply was: ‘*No matter: tea of 


this appearance will not suit this market.” I have 
little doubt the tea will be sold at a large profit by 
the cutters’ and mixers. 

Mr. J. A. Smith of Lonmay estate, it will be seen, 
obtained a Thi-d award for congou. 

Mr. T. C. Owen obtained a similar award for what 
the jurors have classed as ‘‘ mixed teas.” Whether 
Mr. Owen’s tea was really a mixture of different teas, 
or merely a ‘‘one kind” tea, Ido not know, but one 
day it was remarked to me :—‘‘The more teas are 
mixed the better. If several teas, each of which 
may have an objectionable flavour, are blended, the 
result is a tea which takes greatly with consumers.” 
It has, therefore, been recommended that persons or 
firms in Ceylon should lay themselves out to pur- 
chase and mix high and low grown teas and teas 
of different flavours and qualities. One of the brokers 
controverted this view an | said the mixing could be 
much better done here. But the motive for this 
opinion is obvivus and {| agree with Mr. Moody. I 
have no doubt some of our merchants will soon try 
the experiment of buyiny and blending teas. Brokers 
and dealers in London and Melbourne may offer objec- 
tions, but the taste of the consumers must rule in the 
end. As tea grows in Ceylon from sea-level to 7,000 
feet, there must be large scope for a judicious mix- 
ing of the delicate mountain teas with the ranker 
produce of lower levels. 

The general result is that for 78 exhibits of tea 
Ceylon has received 36 awards, or not far short of 50 
per cent. Of the awards 11 were First Class, in- 
cluding 1 collective award; 3 were Second Class, 
including 1 collective award; while 22 were Third Class. 
JO course the fact will be noticed that the majority 
of the awards are Third Class, but that still means, 
according to a member of the jury, a high order of 
merit in the tea. Considering that tea manufacture 
has been carried on in India for well nigh half a. 
century, while our enterprise, as a serious matter, 
does not date back more than a fifth of that period, 
and considering also that on this occasion India from 
the Brahmaputra to Cape Comorin, sent the best speci- 
mens of her produce, I think we ought to be if not 
contented yet encouraged by our “good second” 
position. : 

India sent no fewer than 339 samples of her best 
teas to the Exhibition and the awards were 216, in 
the proportions of First Order of Merit 35 

Second hae PUT: 

Third " 104 
For First Class awards in proportion to total samples, 
Ceylon is considerably ahead for India :—one-seventh 
against less than one-tenth. In Second Class awards 
India scores victor. In the proportion of Third 
Class awards to total exhibits, the two countries 
are about equal, Ceylon, therefore, considering her’ com- 
parative youth, has come in a very good second to India. 
~ The total exhibits of tea you will see, was 507, 
China not being directly represented at this Exhibition. 
Japan is and very efficiently by my good friend Mr. 
Tokio. Japan tea (‘‘Oolongs’) seems to be as much 
appreciated in Melbourne asin the United States, judg- 
ing by the awards, which are in the proportion of 16 to- 
35 exhibits. But of the awards only one was First Class 
aud one Second, while 13 were Third Class. 

The China teas were, I believe, shewn by Mr. Glad- 
stone of the Oriental Tea Company, which Company 
obtained First and Second Class awards for ‘‘ blending 
and packing.” The unmixed China teas (‘‘pure and 
simple”) seem to have been shut out because not ex- 
hibited by any one directly connected with China, Mr. 
Gladstone is to protest, and Ido not see why his pro- 
test should not be successful. If so, according to his 
information, ‘five of the China teas’ will-be classed for 
first awards. * You will see that Melbourne blended 


*15th March: See remarks im to-day’s Argus. 
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teas and China teas numbered together 54 samples. 
. The Straits sent one sample which does not seem to 
have obtained anaward. Jaya did not shew. At the 
next World’s Show all the world’s teas and especially 
those of the mother country of tea, China, ought to be 
exhibited. The Straits, Fiji, and the tropical regions 
of Australia, are sure to compete, but what with soil, 
climate and labour supply (this above and beyond all:, 
it will go hard if India and Ceylon do not hold to the 
high rank they have attained. 

A considerable proportion of the Ceylon teas which 
have received awards are high-grown, in Upper Hewa- 
heta, Dimbula, Pussellawa, &c. In looking over the 
Indian list of awards the proportion of high-growa teas, 
in Darjeeling, the Nilgiris, Kangra Valley, Kumaon, 
&e,, is still more striking. Of the eight teas from 
India which obtained First Class awards for orange and 
flowery pekoe, four were Darjeeling teas and one a 
Nilgiri tea. Of the collective First Class orders of merit, 
only one was given for low-grown Assam and Sylhet 
teas, while high-grown tea obtained three: two Dar- 
jeeling and one Ceylon. 

While, therefore, plenty of good tea can be produced 
at low elevations, the result of these Melbourne Ex- 
hibition awards ought to afford encouragement to those 
-who possess tea estates at such high elevations as those 
around Darjeeling and Ootacamund in India, and 
Nuwara Eliya in Ceylon. The Cualsay pekoe which 
gained a first order of merit was grownat an elevation 
of about 7,000 feet. Mr. Elphinstone, with tex culture 
extending from sea level to nearly 7,000 feet on Oli- 
phant, ought to be able to send perfect mixed and 
blended teas into the markets of the world. And so 
with others in Ceylon, for whose tea enterprise there is 
I believe, a great future. 

But teafrom the same estate and prepared under the 
same superintendence is far more capricious than cof - 
fee, Climatie changes have much to do with this, as 
tea is specially sensitive to atmospheric influences, 
But, following the case of Java with its rich volcanic 
soil, the question arises whether the sudden fall in 
value of tea from the Terai and Dooars estates in In- 
dia may not be owing to the same cause: a deficiency 
of ivon inthe soil? Jlronis not a fertilizing substance, 
but the ferruginous clays of Dimbula &c., which are 
fatal to cinchonas, seem to suit tea well: better than 
soils which are apparently richer, finer and deeper. 
I suspect Col. Money’s preference for rich-soiled low 
insalubrious places for tea cultivation is liable to large 
qualification. I hope the Ceylon press will publish 
the whole of the Indian awards, eo that tea growers 
may be able to test the correctness or otherwise of 
the inferences I have drawn, as well.as to learn lessons 
which do not present themselves to me at present, 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Moody, of Messrs. James 
Henty & Co., lam able to forward. several copies of 
the pamphlet in which he has embodied in a clear 
and convenient form the whole of the tea awards, 
[Distributed as far as possible to Tea exhibitors. ] 

The “Ceylon and Foochow Company, Melbourne,” 
which figures for second order of merit under 
** Blending and Packing,” is, I understand, 
Messrs. Mackenzie & Co. under another title. That 
title clearly indicates that our fine Ceylon teas are 
used to improve those obtained from China, and the 
compliment ought to be appreciated by Ceylon tea 
een In truth, the result of the Mxhibition awards 

ut faintly indicates the growing favour with which 
Ceylon tea is now regarded. Of course there are 
dissentient voices,—some interested and prejudiced 
and others of honest people whose tastes require to 
be educated in a right direction. Most sincerely do 
I trust that this Melbourne Interpational Exhibition 
and my own efforts in convection with it may re-ult 
in securing a ready and profitable market for Ceylon 
teas amongst the specially tea-drinking colonists of 
these great and advancing lands of theSouth. Com- 


merce is progressive, but some of its branches are 
stringently conservative. Of this we have had strong 
proof in the recent refusal of brokers and dealers 
to bid for the Syndicate Indiana teas at Sydney and 
Adelaide. But this kind of passive resistance to 
change for the better willultimately give way before 
the efforts of men like Mr. Moody of the tirm of 
Messrs. James Henty & Co., of Melbourne I have 
before meas I write a catalogue ofa sale which Messrs, 
Greig & Murray are to hold on the 18th, ‘‘ under 
instructions from Messrs. James Henty & Co., Agents 
for the Calcutta Tea Syndicate in connection with 
the Government of India, and R. A. Sibthorp, Esq., 


Commissioner.” This catalogue includes 3,026 half- 
chests of the teas of Season 1880-81, ‘‘from the 
celebrated districts of Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, 


Chittagong and Kangra Valley.” The collection is so 
large and so well assorted with reference to this 
market, that I feel confident the teas will go off with 
good competition. There are lots.to suit small as well 
as large dealers. For instance 5 quarter chests Assam 
pekoe of 20 lb. each; -5 similar packages of pekoe 
souchong ; 20 half chests of Cachar orange pekoe of 
50 lb. each ; 39 chests of Cachar broken pekoe of 96 lb. 
each ; 15 hali chests Cachar pekoe of 45 lb. each; but 
the great bulk of the teas are in those 38 lb. packages 
which Mr. Moody so strongly recommended as the 
most suitable for this market. The lots of such half- 
ebests run from 20 to 60. Thissale of exclusively In lian 
teas will rival in quantity the great sale of Foochow 
teas which took place a few days ago. Much of 
that tea was of very low quality, while the Indian 
teas, presented in quantity never before paralleled 
in Australia, are all pure and good. At twice the 
cost of the low quality Foochows they will be com- 
paratively cheap, looking at the quantity and nature 
of the- extract they yield. That good teas can be 
obtained from China, I have repeatedly admitted; but 
there can be no doubt that the bulk of the Foochow 
teas (especially this season) are inferior and rubbishy, 
Iu buying Indian and Ceylon teas, the Australians 
will have guarantees involved in the fact that the 
producers and manufacturers are their own country- 
men, honest and reliable, Even if slowly at first, 
therefore, yet none the less surely will the rapidly 
increasing population of Australia take the bulk of 
their teas as they now do their coffees from India 
and Ceylon. In this and in other directions, the 
bonds of union will be drawn closer between the 
great colonies of the south and Britain’s widespread 
eastern possessions, 

15th March.—Coffee having been mentioned above, 
I may now say that the coffee awards have, at length, 
appeared in this morning’s Argvs. Considering the 
efforts made by the planters of Southern India to send 
numerous and carefully prepared specimens of their 
very best produce to this Exhibition, I am not sur- 
prised to see ‘‘ Madras” leading, with 9 First Orders 
of Merit against 7 awarded to Ceylon. Madras estates 
get, in addition, 4 Second Class awards, against none 
ot that class for Ceylon. Madras figures for two 
Third Class awards, and Ceylon for 6. I take it for 
granted the Ceylon press will republish the whole of 
the coffee awards from the Argus, including those 
given to Melbourne dealers for Ceylon plantation 
coffee, whicb, when counted, tend to more nearly 
equalize the positions of Ceylon and India. On what 
principle the coffees exhibited by Messrs. Delmege, Reid 
& Co. and Messrs. Armitage & Co. were ranked Third 
Class, I cannot say. I only know that in a letter 
addressed to me by Messrs. Delmege, Reid & Co 
they stated that the produce of Langdale, Kintyre 
and Tillicoultry estates, which they got ordered out 
from London for the purpose of this Exhibition, sold 
in Mincing Lane at 112s perewt. Taking the awards 
as I find them, it appears that Southern Indian coffees 
obtained of 
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First Class awards F oo 39 Seconp OrpEeR or Merit :— 
Second ,, ,, wes a E, H. Cameron, Ceylon, cinchona bark, 
Third ,, % 0 vo Lee, Hedges & UWo.. do. 
= Mackwood & Co., do, 
Total ... 15 T. C. Owen, do. 


This was out of a much larger number of total ex- 
hibits than Ceylon sent. For her more limited num- 
ber of exhibits, Ceylon obtained 


First Class awards ie Ace 
Third ,, 34 ba. . 6 
Total ... 13 


Over and above this number of awards, Ceylon can 
claim the principal credit for the coffees which ob- 
tained awards as follows :— 

‘*PuRE PLANTATION GROUND COFFEE. 
First OrpreR or Mrrir:—R. Harper, Melbourne ; 
Parsons Brothers, Melbourne; J. F. Mackenzie & Co., 
Melbourne; and Gregg & Cu., New Zealand.” 

Largely, if not exclusively, the coffee for which the 
above awards was given was plantation Ceylon, 

Then we get:— ; 

“*RoASTED COFFEE. 

First OrpsR or Merrit.—Parsons Brothers, Mel- 
bourne (Ceylon plantation, peaberry, Jamaica and 
Java). 

Second OrpDER oF Merit.—J. F. Mackenzie & Co., 

Melbourne (Ceylon plantation) R. Harper, Melbourne ; 
(Plantation and peaberry.)” 
“Ceylon ought to get credit for the vast’ majority 
of the above awards given to the leading Melbourne 
importers of and dealers in coffee; and it is more 
than probable that from Ceylon coffee was obtained 
the 


[ft 


‘* ESSENCE OF COFFEE,” 
for which awards were given, thus :— 

“<<First OrpER oF Msrit.—Dunn & Hewett, Lon- 
don; A. Elder, Edinburgh ; and EH. Delacre, Brussels.’ 

‘As Fiji is not mentioned in the list of awards in 
the Argus, I° cannot help thinking the list is incom- 
plete, I certainly understood that at least one First 
Class award ’was given for Fiji coffee, Before’ the 
22nd, the day on which the ‘Marquis’ of Normanby 
is formally to deliver the awards, complete lists will, 
no doubt, be ‘available. Meantime, I copy the Ceylon 
awards as they appear in to-day’s Argus :— 

First OrnpER or Merit.—John F. Baker, Polwatte 
mills (coffee of Yakkabendekelle estate); Lee, Hedges 
& Co. ; Colombo Commercial Company ; Whittall & Co. 
Mackwood & Co.; Loolcondera; and Courthope, 
Bosanquet & Co. : i 

There are thus seven First Class awards, instead of 
six as I was led to telegraph. lLoolcondera estate 
does not seem to have been included in the list fur- 
nished to me originally. It is well to have a correc- 
tion to make. on the favourable side. 
copying the Oeylon awards :— 

Turrp OrpErR oF MeErit.—Thotulagala estate; Del- 
mege, Reid & Co.: Langdale estate; Kintyre estate; 
Tillicoultry estate ; and Armitage Brothers. 

As Mr. Harley, who, in effect, judged the coffee, was 
also judge of the cinnamon, I expected the awards 
for each to be published simultaneously. But as 
nothing is said of our old staple bark, I turn to our 
new. 1 told Mr, Blackett* that I was disappointed 
to get only Second Class awards for our Ceylon cin- 
chona barks, but he assured me that the quantity 
as well as the quality of the Indian Larks left no 
other result possible. The awards for Medical Barks 
appeared in the Argus of the 8th, with the result 
oe India obtained two First ORDERS oF Meri, 
thus :— 

Botanic Gardens, 
barke, 

Govt. of Madras, Madras, cinchona bark, jalap, &c, 


Calcutta, collection of cinchona 


* Chairman of the Pharmaceutical Jury. 


To. continue |, 


You will thus see that all the cinchona barks ex- 
hibited in the Ceylon Court obtained Second Class 
awards, being ranked second only to the fine and 
extensive exhibits from British Sikhim and the 
Nilgiris. 

In the same paper you will see the awards for 
minerals, rocks and fossils. I regret that a First Class 
award was not given to Mr. Fernando, and I have 
written to this effect, attracting special attention to 
the ,enormous block of pure plumbago exhibited by 
him. As matters stand the awards to \'eylon exhibits 
in this class are: 

SeconD ORDER oF Murit :— 

W. A, Fernando, Ceylon plumbago. 

THIRD OrpER oF Merit ;— 

Delmege, Reid & Co., plumbago. 

Armitage Brothers, do. 

A. C. Dixon, B.Sc., F. C,S., collection of rocks, 
minerals, gems, &c. 

Fourth ORDER oF MERIT :— 

A. M. & J. Ferguson, plumbago enclosing quartz, 
shewing what care must be taken to separate foreign 
matter. j 

I am sorry to see exhibits in the Third Class which 
I hoped to see higher up, but I suppose our Ceylon 
plumbago was compared not with any exhibits of the 
same mineral but with the large, complete and valu- 
able collections of more precious minerals in the 
Exhibition. I need scarcely say that I did not 
expect any award for the piece of plumbago enclosing 
quartz. Mrs. Guille used the language, when shewing 
the specimen, which the jury adopted. I feel that 
Mr. Dixon’s collection of Ceylon rocks and minerals 
deserved recognition in a higher class, but we cannot 
get all as we could wish. For medicinal oils you will 
see that Dassenaike Mudaliyar obtamed Third Order of 
Merit, and also ‘‘honourable mention” for tanning 
barks.» The Government of Ceylon also received 
‘‘honourable: mention” for an exhibit of hal resin, ~ 

In the Argus of the 10th, in addition to the tea 
awards, you will finda Fourth Order of Merit awarded 
to the Ceylon Government for printing ; while’‘‘special 
collections of books” are ‘‘commended,” thus :—~ 

Government Agent, Kandy, Ceylon, styles and books. 

A. M. & J. Ferguson, 3 printed books. 
“Rev. C. Alwis, 5 ‘printed book. 
For walking-sticks there seems to have been no First 
Class award. © Wijeynarayane, of Ceylon, therefore 
comes first with a Second Order of Merit. i ; 

In the Melbourne Argus of: the 12th are the Fine 
Arts awards, with reference to which I may say that 
I could not obtain recognition -of the: plumbago 
elephants sent ‘by Messrs. Fernando, Delmege, Reid & 
Co., and Armitage Brothers, as sculptures. As a yellow 


primrose was nothing more than a yellow primrose in 


the eyes of Peter Bell, so the model of an elephant 
in our Ceylon carboniferous mineral was merely “‘ black 
lead” to the Melbourne jurors. And the»Melbourae 
exhibits from’ Ceylon did not include any pictures 
except the Kandian specimens of scenes from Hindu 
mythology. Our photographs atoned for all. : In that 
branch of the Fine Arts, however, represented by 
“‘seneral furniture” you will see under SeconD ORDER 
or Merir :-— oct re 

Di ‘FB. de Silva, Ceylon, carved ebony stand and 
brackets. it tes 
A mistake has been made here, which I have 
brought to the notice of Mr. Newberry with the 
repeated expression of my hope that the elaborately 
carved ebony couches may receive the recognition 
they deserve, The carved ebony chairs exhibited by 
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Don Andris of Galle have secured a Third Order of 
Merit, while Mr. Sumps’ rattan lounging chair and 
tea-poy are awarded the Fourth Order of Merit. 

In the Argus of the 14th you will see that Mr. 
Kyle’s exhibit of Breakwater concrete receives honour- 
able mention. I drew special attention to his plan 
of and report on the breakwater, which, as I wrote 
long ago, I submitted to Sir Wm. Jervois, &c. 


Under ‘‘ Building Stones,” honourable mention is 
made of ‘‘Graves, Cotton & Co., Ceylon.” This is 
a mistake which J must get adjusted. I suppose 


-that really honourable mention has been awarded’ to 
the breccia or cabook, or both, sent from Ceylon. 

In the Argus of to-day (15th) you will find in 
addition to the coffee awards ‘‘ honourable mention” 
made of the Ceylon Government for an exhibit. of 
‘*coral and shells.” The Fiji Court opposite us has, 
in addition to lovely shells, a most exquisite collec- 
‘tion of corals. But the only exhibit in the nature 
of coral which stands in the Ceylon Court is the 
so-called ‘‘black coral” sent by an Italian who be- 
lieves that the true red coral exists in deep water 
‘off Ceylon! I must see whether a mistake has not 
‘again been made. 

I see that ‘‘honourable mention” has been made 
of the collection of African elephants’ tusks made by 
Mr. Chirnside and Mr. Adams. The latter I met at 
their really grand exhibit case a few days ago and 
had along talk with him about the African elephants 
and their wealth of ivory. He told me that the 
mounting of the truly magnificent tusks cost many 
‘hundreds of pounds, and I can well believe it. The 
beautifully white ivory is rich with gold carving, and 
two tusks form the frame o! a unique mirror. There 
is one tusk which a powerful man would soon tire 
‘of carrying. Our poor yellow tusks compare un- 
favourably witb this superb trophy of ivory, but I 
think ‘‘ honourable mention” ought to be awarded 
to Mr, Templer’s elephants’ skulls. I have written 
to that effect. 

T have spent the best part of two days going over, 
“copying and commenting on the numerous and on 
the whole gratifying awards received by exhibits in 
the Ceylon Court and published during the fortnight, 
‘since last mail left. To-morrow morning, it is prob- 
able, the cinnamon awards will be published, so as 
to enable me to indicate their nature, and then little 
more can be expected. As matters stand, our com- 
paratively limited collection in the Ceylon Court has 
received, I believe, not less than 120 awards, and a 
very fair proportion of these are First (lass. I have 
considered it only honest to put up all the awards, 
low as well as high, and Sir Herbert Sandford. said 
he wished others acted on the same principle. With 
the array of award cards, of a good size and printed 
in colours, the effect of the Court is quite striking, 
and before we commence to diamantle I may, per- 
haps, decide on having one more photograph taken. 
I feel pretty certain that no Court of its size in the 
Exhibition has secured so many awards, and few 
Courts of any size, Mr. Dawson has been always 
ready to give information to visitors and jurors, and 
Mrs, Guille since she joined the Court as caretaker 
has done excellent service, not only in arranging and 
keeping everything nice but also in giving informa- 
tion to visitors and jurors, her knowlzdge of French 
and German being particularly acceptable to the 
numerous foreigners at the Exhibition. I have felt 
that very frequently I could be of more use to Ceylon 
out of the Court than in it, and it is only just that 
I should acknowledge my obligations to the Assistant 
Commissioner and to Mrs, Guille. 

Through some mistake on the part of Mr. Caire 
IT have not yet received the additional sets of photo- 
graphs you asked for, but I hope to send all by 
next steamer. 


Trusting that the intelligence respecting awards, 
&e., will be acceptable to the Committee, as well 
as to the Government and people of Ceylon, be- 


lieve me, yours truly, 
A. M. FERGUSON 


AWARDS FOR COFFEE, TEA, AND CINNAMON, 
Melbourne, 16th March 1881. 

Dear Mr. Brucr,—In.this morning’s Age appears 
the report of the sub-jury on tea which I enclose. 
As regards sample 528 the probability is that it was 
lost by the breakage of the bottle in transit from 
Mr. Newberry’s office to Mr. Everard’s. The fact 
that special attenticn was drawn to this sample— 
Mr, Taylor's underfermerted tea—shews that it was 
dispatched from the Ceylon Court and its disappearance 
probably deprives Mr. Taylor, Messrs. Keir, Dundas 
& Co., and Ceylon, of an additional First Class award, 
I have consulted Mr. Moody about sending in a fur- 
ther sample of what remains of this tea, but he 
thinks it better, in view of all circumstances, not toa 
move further in the matter. You will see what the 
jury say about teas getting out of condition, and no 
doubt the tea exhibits have suffered materially by 
delay, first in the appointment of a jury and then 
in the conduct of the major part of the sub-jury 
under the influence of one of their members.. You will 
see that the number of samples of teas submitted 
to the jury was really 823, the largest number, L 
suppose, ever shewn at any Exhibition. Notwithstand- 
ing delay, exposure and their consequences, I think 
the position attained by Ceylon is most encouraging. 
Of the fine quality of our teas there can be no doubt, 
The great point is care in preparation. 

With reference to the shifting of the coffees ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Delmege, Reid & Co. and. Messrs. 
Armitage Brothers from the second to the third class 
since the original memorandum was furnished to me, 
enquiry will be made. I have reason to believe, 
however, that class was decided by size of bean. 
The coffees in question were good in colour and 
bloom, but smaller in the bean than others. 

As I anticipated, this morning’s Argus contains the 
awards for cinnamon, and, as I expected, Ceylon here 
stands beyond competition. As regards Ceylon ex- 
hibitors, this is the order in which they appear :— 


CINNAMON. 

Frrst ORDER or Merir.—S. Rajepakse, Mudaliyar ; 
J. F. Drieberg, Ekelle Estate. 

SreconD OrprER oF Merit.—H. OD. Silva; Lee, 
Hedges & Co. 

I suspect it was the smallness of the exhibit sent 
by Messrs. Lee, Hedges & Co., which shut it out of the 
First Class. Mudaliyar §, Rajepakse’s cinnamon was in 
full bales of all sorts, from Third to Very Superior. 

I am sorry that Mudaliyar Jayetilleke’s vanilla did 
not obtain recognition (Mr. Vollar’s was spoiled), 
But the Mauritius samples were large as well as 
fine. Succulent vegetable matters are so apt to get 
“ out of condition.” Mr. Bawa’s preparation of coffee 
and milk was sour when opened. 

You will see that the Government Agent of Kandy 
g ts a second order of merit for seeds, and that 
Messrs. G. & W. Leechman receive honourable 
mention for their enterprise in sending a living 
coconut palm. 

This, I suppose, about exhausts the list for Cey- 
lon, unless my representations about the colleciious 
of Dr. ‘Trimen ; the Government Agent, Jaffna (palmyva 
palm products) ; and Messrs. G. & W. Leechman 
(coconut palm products), are attended to. By next mail 
I may probably be able to send you a copy of tie 
corrected and complete list (a long one) of awards to 
Ceylon. —Yours very truly, 

A, M. FERGUSON. 
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The following is the report of the Sub-Jury No. 2 
on Tea, consisting of Messrs. Everard (chairman), 
Cowderoy, Harvey, Brown and Harley :— 

“The sub-jury appointed by sectional jury 31 to re- 
port on tea have concluded their labors; and have 
now to say that sample bottles of all teas on Exhibi- 
tion, numbered from 1 to 8238, were sent to the tea 
salesroom of Messrs. Everard and Co. the country 
and exhibitors of the teas not being disclosed until 
the whole of the samples had been tasted, and the 
awards made. We had some difficulty in deciding 
how we should give the awards, but we ultimately 
concluded to judge of each description of tea interna- 
tionally, giving an award to the best of the various 
kinds of tea, and if we found afterwards any special 
exhibitors well up in all classes of tea, to give such 
collective exhibit a first award, &c. In going through 
the various exhibits we found several samples of China 
teas, but as we afterwards found they were exhibited 
by the Oriental Tea Company and the Ceylon and 
Foo Chow Company, but not being the manufacturers 
or producers, we were unable to give them any awards 
but it is only right to say that if such exhibits had 
been eligible we should have given first awards for 
Souchong, Congou, Pouchong, Oolong, yellow Pekoe. 
Tea consumed by natives and scented orange Pekoe, 
very fine. It is much to be regretted that official 
exhibits from China and Java were not made, as we 
could then have demonstrated the relative positions 
of all the tea-growing countries. We much regret 
that many of the samples had gone off in qualities 
and lost much of the aroma which would have re- 
mained in fresh drawn samples, and this probably 
causes some of them to be placed in a lower position 
in the awards than would otherwise have been the 
case. Where possible we have made allowance for this 
but many of the samples were out of condition from 
improper curing and other causes. One sample, No. 
528, exhibited by Keir Dundas (Ceylon court), and 
to which special attention was drawn, never reached 
us.—For the jury, J. EVERARD, chairman. Melbourne, 
4th March, 1881.” 


CincHoyA.—We are informed that probably the 
experience gained on Summerhill estate, Nuwara Eliya 
district, will afford a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Will cinchona grow successfully on the same 
land for the second time?” On this estate some 
16,000 trees were cut down and rooted out last year 
and the land planted over again, the result being a 
growth so far which is very satisfactory. 

Correr LaF DisrasE.—We call attention to the 
opinions quoted by our London correspondent at first 
hand from Mr. Cooke, one of the great English au- 
thorities on Fungi. Mr. Cooke is much interested in Mr. 
Marshall Ward’s work, more particularly as he is 
himself engaged in investigating a disease which has 
atiacked the coffee in Venezuelaand Porto Rico. We 
shall take care that Mr. Cooke is furnished with 
copies of Mr. Ward’s further reports as they are 
published, Our Scottish correspondent has also some 
interesting remarks on the subject which will shortly 
appear. 

Date Correr.—In a paper received this murning 
from London, there is an account of a lecture by 
Dr. Richardson, in which he speaks in highly favour- 
able terms of what is known as ‘ date coffee’:—‘‘ The 
lecturer also briefly alluded to the date coffee, which 
has recently been thrown upon the market, and ob- 
served that it was undoubtedly a highly nutritive 
article of diet, and largely flesh-forming.”—Oor. [The. 
Company advertise the opinions of several analysts 
and medical men, but one question is what kind of 
samples were laid before these gentlemen, and another 
why be allowed to apply the term coffee to a mix- 
ture chiefly formed of dates 2] 


THE COMMERCE OF JAMAICA. 


ASupplementto the Jamaica Gazette of Jan.20has been 
sent tous by Mr. Morris, containing the annual report 
of, the Collector General, with accompanying statements 
of customs revenue, imports and exports, &. for this 
West Indian Colony. With regard to import duties we 
learn that the amount collected in 1879-80 was £25,000 
in excess of the previous year, the collection being 
the largest made since 1875-6: this result was 
partly due to the drought experienced at the end 
of 1879 and beginning of 1880, causing a large 
demand for foodstuffs. The. severe storm of August 
1880 occurred too late in the financial yearto ma- 
terially affect the collections for that year, but the 
current year will show a large increase in the importa- 
tion of flour, meal, rice, saltfish, &c. The amount of 
export duties was in excess of the previous year by 
only £43, a decrease having taken place in rum, 
coffee, and dyewoods, as against an increase in sugar. 
The aggregate value of the exports was over 1} 
million pounds, being an increase of £155,000 over 
the previous year and £170,000 over the average 
of the three previous years. Of the total 
amount £1,512,978 19s 3d the island is credited 
with £1,427,000 19s 11d, or an increase of 13 per 
cent, and foreign produce and manufacture with 
£85,834 19s 4d, or a decrease of 9°36 percent. The 
principal articles in which increases have taken place 
are as follows :— 


Articles, Quantities. Values. 
Ay Sand. 

Beeswax 476 cwt. 462 2 9 
Cocoa L555 ies 4,286 13 6 
Ginger 1,073 ,, 4,036 1 3 
Honey 1,070 ,, 1,070 11 9 
Pimento 38,699 ,, 66,174 14 9 
Sugar 2,966 hhds. 82,420 3 7 
Cigars 6,030 lbs. 3,489 10 O 
Hides 230,272 ,, 2,356 6 10 
Bananas 111,689 bunches. 5660 17 6 
Cocoanuts 2,384,607 no. 7,558 8 5 
Oranges 5,184,732 ,, 5,090 10 3 
Coffee Decrease in quantity. 5,583 9 11 
Rum z is 11,767 0 0 


a 99 
Among the articles which shew a decrease is lime 
juice 37,641 gallons of the value of £1,825 1s 7d. 
It will be noticed that coffee and rum show a de- 
creage in quantity though an inerease in value, the 
latter due to better prices. The decrease in coffee was 
equal to 574 cwt. A new item of export was cinchona, 
tHe total quantity shipped in 1879-80 being 23,981 ib 
ofthe value of £7,30214s, 1t seems that the trade in 
cattle and horses with Cuba, which promised at one 
time to become an important item in the export 
trade of the colony, has been checked to some ex- 
tent. by a rise of 12 per cent and upwards in the market 
value of stock, and also by the enforcement of strict 
quarantine rules, The distribution of the export trade 
was as follows :—67'3 per cent to the United King- 
dom, 20°1 p. c. to the United States, 5:2 p. c. to 
Canada, and 7:4 p. c. to other countries, the first and 
last showing a decrease, and the other two an increase, 
the latter being due to direct or additional steam 
communication. The fruit trade with America 
increases annually, and promises to form in a few 
years a large proportion of the export value of the 
colony. 74:5 per cent of the value of the total exports is 
made up by the four great staples, viz. sugar 32:9, 
rum 13°8, coffee 168, and dyewoods 11 per cent. 
Pimento amounts to 9°6, and fruits including coco- 
nuts 4°8 per cent, while all the other items together 
amount to 11:1 per cent of the total production. The 
export of annatto has risen from 22,435 lb. in 1876 
valued at £560 17s 6d to 91,890 in 1880 valued at 
£1,531 103. The export of beeswax has not varied 
much, 1876 showing 1,017 cwt. 3 q. 51b. of the value 
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of £6,042 118 11d, and 1880 1,540 ewt. 0q.9 1b. valued 
.at £6,468 68 9d. The quantity of cocoa exported in 
1876 was 469 cwt. 1q. 27 Ib. of the valueof £1,286 11s 
6d, while last year the amounts were 3,304 cwt. 2 q. 
“9 lb. and £10,918 6s 7d. We hope the export of this 
article from Ceylon (121 cwt. last year) will increase 
vequally rapidly. Coconuts also show a considerable 
increase, the figure for 1876 being 1,840,315 valued 
at £5,520 18s 10d and for 1880 6,315,475 valued at 
£20,525 5s 8d. The export of coffee last 
year was 90,972 cwt. valued at £254,722 against 
96,715 cwt. in 1879 valued at £249,138, there 
thus being as we have said an_ increase in 
value though a decrease in amount. The export of 
-cinchona we have already mentioned: it remains to be 
seen whether this article will have such a rapid in- 
crease, in Jamaica as has been the case with us. The 
fruit exported comprised bananas, limes, mangoes, 
oranges, pineapples, plantains and shaddocks. Of the 
bananas the number of bunches exported in 1879 was 
132,832 and in 1880 440,642, the values being £13,283 
4s and £38,556 3s 6d respectively. The export of limes 
is very variable, last year showing 1,210 barrels 
valued at £484, being a decrease as compared with 
1878 but an increase of 100 per cent over 1877 and 
1879. Mangoes also show fluctuations, though there 
has been a steady increase the last three years: the 
export for 1880 was 37,360 valued at £28 Os. 6d. 
The export of oranges also varied somewhat, though 
‘ last- year showed a large increase or any of tbe 
previous four years, the amount being 14,609,489 
valued at £11,687 16s 10d. (In this connection we 
may mention a case reported in the Trinidad Chronicle 
at the end of last year where the captain of aemall 
American vessel engaged in carrying fruit from the 
West Indies to the United States made an offer for 
100,000 to 120,000 oranges to be delivered in ten days, 
The Chronicle commenting on this showed that the 
price to be paid for the quantity would only amount 
to a few hundred dollare, but hoped that as in the 
case of Jamaica a large trade would spring up.) Pi- 
mento shows a rapid increase during the 5 years, viz. 


from 391,952 cwt. in 1876 of the value of 
£39,973 12s 10d to 91,209 cwt. in 1880 valued 
sat £145,570 12s. 3d. The value of walkingsticks 
exported was £652 8s, being an increase over 


any of the previous four years, though the number 
of bundles was considerably less. Tamarinds show a 
marked decrease in value, the 4,550 lb. exported in 
1880 being valued at only £56 17s 6d, whereas 
3,479 lb. in 1876 were valued £173 19s. The value of 
the cigars exported has increased greatly during the 
five years, the 2,633 lb. of 1876 valued at £282 15s 
having grown to 9,826 lb. in 1880 valued at £4,913. Of 
manufactured tobacco there’was a very large decrease in 
quantity and value in 1880 as compared with 1879, 
from 135,051 Ib. valued at £8,440 13s 9d to 35,271 Ib. 
valued at £1,322 133 3d. The woods exported comprise 
brazilletto, candlewood, {ebony, fusticwood, lignum- 
vitae, logwood, and mahogany. The export of bra- 
zilletto has risen from 3 tons valued at £4 10s in 
1876 to 197 tons valued at £394 in 1880. Of eandle- 
wood there was no export in 1877, 1878, or 1880, 
‘but there was a decrease in 1879 as compared with 
1876 from 75 5-20th tons valued at £124 103 to 194 
tons valued at £19 10s. Ebony shows an increase 
~over 1879, but a considerable decrease as compared 
with the previous three years: in 1876 the amount 
was 498 1-20th tons valued at £1,494 3s, whereas 
jast year only 230 tons valued at £644 were ex- 
ported, The amount of fustic wood exported in 
1880, viz. 1,699 tons valued at £5,097, was only 
half that of sent out in 1879, the value having dimin- 
ished in the same ratio, Lignumvitae which in 1876-9 
showed pretty nearly the same figure, 71-85 tons, 
last year took a sudden bound to 953 tons valued at 
-£632 10s, The figures for logwood in 1880, 46,325 


tons and £159,821 5s, are aimost identical with those 
for 1877, the amounts being greater in the other 
three years of the series, The value of the maho- 
gany exported in 1880 was £277 5s, against £30 
only in 1879: in fact there appears to bea regular in- 
crease and decrease each alternate year. The last article 
mentioned in the export table is yams, and these show 
a steady decrease in quantity from 1,014 ewt. 29. 
26 lb. in 1876 to 269 cwt. in 1880, the value having 
decreased from £331 lls 11d to £80 14s. As the 
value of this article seems to have increased, how- 
ever, this year may show an improvement in the 
figures. 

The .last statement appended to the Collect- 
or’s report contains a précis of reports of the col- 
lectors of taxes on the condition of the trade and 
agriculture in the several parishes of the island during 
1879-80. In the parish of St. Thomas, we learn the 
cultivation of chocolate for export has been com- 
menced, and also an acre of Liberian coffee as an 
experiment. In St. Catherine aleo a commencement 


has been made in chocolate, oranges and Liberian 
coffee for export. Of the parish of St. Ann we 
read :— 


‘<The result of Agriculture bas been this year con- 
siderably checked by severe drought. It is remark- 
able that with seasons so detrimental to other culti- 
vation the coffee crop now being gathered promises 
to be one of the largest known for years past. The 
Pens are in good cultivation and steadily maintain 
their] value and breed of stock. An exportation of 
133 head of cattle to Cuba has taken place during the 
year. The supply of fruit was plentiful until the 
Cyclone of the 18th August which destroyed many 
valuable trees and several Chapels, School Houses” 
Wharf Stores and other buildings—this, together with 
the drought, has caused unusual scarcity in ground Pro- 
visions. The fruit trade with America is thriving. 

‘* The reguJar trading of Steamers to the several Ports 
of the Parish has been of great advantage, although 
the Merchants complain of dull times and stagnation 
of trade. The lake near ‘‘ Moneague” shows no signs 
of abating, although it does not continue rising it 
monopolizes @ considerable quantity of grazing land,” 
In the parish of Clarendon there was an increase 
in the export of coffee owing to heavy crops, but the 
prospects for the coming year were very discouraging. 


CEYLON BEES: 
COLONIES OF “ APIS DORSATA,” THE MOST WONDERFUL 
BEE IN THE WORLD, TAKEN BY MR. BENTON IN 
THE KURUNEGALA JUNGLE, 

We are glad to say that Mr. Benton has at length 
been successful in capturing the ‘‘ Apis dorsata” 
(Sinhalese ‘‘ Bambara”), which he desc-ibes as ‘‘ the 
most wonderful bee in the world.” Mudaliyar Jaye- 
tilleke secured a party of Sinhalese bee-hunters who 
guided Mr, Benton to the Bambaragala, a mountain 
rock some 30 miles from Kurunegala in the jungle, 
and there, after a very interesting and exciting 
experience, which Mr. Benton will probably 
relate for the benefit of our readers, two colonies of 
the ‘‘dorsata”’ were secured. So much importance does 
Mr. Benton attach to bis work here, now thathe has 
seen this bee, a splendid honeymaker, that he is 
to postpone his departure to Cyprus for another fort- 
night, returning to Kurunegala tomorrow morning. 
He has left specimens of the new bee in spirits which 
can be seen at our office. The Sinhalese were much 
astonished to see the way in which Mr. Benton handled 
bees which, wrongly used or blown upon, are so savage 
that they will pursue the offenders for miles, and 
Mr. Jayetilleke declares that he has got more pract- 
ical information about bees from Mr. Benton in a week 
than he bad from all other sources in many years, 
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To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


““ EMPTY IRON TIN, PRESSED DOWN CRAMMED 
FULL WITH COCKCHAF®RS.” 

Dear Sir,—‘‘Just a line” to request your corre- 
spondent ‘‘Cockchafer” from Dolosbage to kindly in- 
- form us what his empty iron tin crammed full of 
cockchafers was composed of ? When I was at Dimbula 
two years ago we never knew aman (even an Irish- 
man) who paid at the rate of sixpence for such an 
- article. In this manner we cannot conceive how your 
correspondent (vide Observer 31st) was able to secure 
600 beetles forthe amount. As for the ‘‘ boiling water 
ready at 4 o’clock in an asphalte boiler,” we are 
ready to believe anything after the empty iron tin &e. 
—Yours faithfully, NO COCKCHAFER. 


WILD THYME AND COFFEE LEAF DISEASE, 
Penryn, Cornwall, 4th March 1881. 

Dear Srr,—Enclosed are two slips about wild 

* thyme. May not some use be made of it in connexion 

‘ with coffee leaf diseae, growing it amongst the coffee, 
~ or otherwise ?—Yours faithfully, F. CUMMINS. 


THymou, THE New ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT. 

Thymol, a newly discovered Crystal prepared from 
wild thyme, is pronounced by Chemists and Physicians 
to be far superior to, and stronger than Carbolic Acid, 
coal tar, or any other of the antiseptics and dis- 
infectants hitherto known. It has been shown by 
_ Lewin & Bucholtz, to be about eight times as powerful 
as carbolic acid. 

It has the very great advantage of being quite harm- 
less, and possesses the delicious and fragrant odour 
-of wild thyme. 


Cornwall is certainly at its best.in May. In autumn 
the light granite-sand soil is apt to be parched; and 
there is but little heather in the mining parts, so in- 
‘dustriously is the surface soil, ‘‘skimmed” for fuel. 
The furze mostly blooms twice a year ; but its autumn 
blossoms are few indeed compared with the abundant 
glory with which it clothes all wild places in spring- 
time. Then, again, the hedges in autumn are dry 
and brown ; while in spring a Cornish hedge—a stone 
wall generally with a good core of earth—is not only 
2 botanical study, but is something for a painter to 
pore over. In some of those hedges you may count.a 
score of different kinds of wild fiowers. Sometimes 
for.miles they are covered not only on the sides but 
along the tops with primroses, set so thickly that 
the leaves are scarcely seen. Sometimes they are 
ablaze with foxgloves and red campion. 
are not of rare ,\kinds.. You look in vain for any 
orchis except the commonest, or for the large vetch 
and purple flag which now and then light up the 
gloom of a deep Devonshire lane. But what with 


patches of lichen, and three or four varieties of hawk-’ 


weeds and ferns small and big, and flesh-coloured stone- 
crop, and wild thyme so abundant as to colour the whole 
face of the stone for many yards, a Cornish hedge 
in the spring is something nut to be secn elsewhere, 
And all this, combined with a sense of freshness un- 
attainable at any other season, you lose if you put 
off your Cornish trip till the uenal time. You don’t 
even have the compensation of better weather; for 
mostly—though last year was an exception—May in 
Cornwall is often drier than July. After the long 
wet of winter there comes a month or more of steady 
sunshine, when you may be sure of smiling seas and 
warm seaside nooks day after day, And if you miss 
the great catches of pilchards, you come in for mackerel 
whiffing, work in which you may take a personal share 
nstead of only looking on.—Chambers’ Journal. 


The flowers - 


“CINCHONA” AND ‘‘CHINCHONA.” 
28th March 1881. 

Dear Sir,—In his book on the Peruvian bark tree 
the author has exercised his right and spelt the 
Spanish-Latin nameas he thinks it should be spelt, 
and surely no other English writer can he supposed 
to know better,for none have given so much time 
and study to the subject of chinchona in all its bear- 
ings. Nevertheless he must be aware, as those are 
who have been like himself among Spanish Americans, 
that the word is by them written and printed ‘‘cincho- 
na,’ and this not out of mere whim, but on the recom- 
mendation of the Madrid Academy, than which there is 
no higher authority in all Spanish-speaking countries. 

With regard to the pronunciation, I wish to point 
out that bere in Ceylon you are at fault. As is 
almost invariably the case in adopting a word from 
another. language, the English have again used a little 
license and given the word a sound to suit them- 
selves, as when on the introduction into England of 
the Portuguese and Spanish wines Oporto and 
Xeres they made so free with the names as to call 
them respectively, Port and Sherry. The correct 
pronunciation in this case is ‘‘ cinchona,”—ch being the 
same asin chick, chip, chum. This is a more import- 
ant matter than the spelling, because if pronounced 
“‘cinkona” for instance the word would be as completely 
disguised to the ear of a Spaniard as the word chaff 
would be to that of an Englishman if pronounced 
kaff (10 a North Briton perhaps there would be no 
difficulty), and would certainly not be recognized by a 

CASCARILLERO BOLIVIERO. 


COFFEE AND GRUB. 
Lindula, 3lst March 1881. 
Dear Sir,—I must thank ‘‘ A. L. C.” for answer- 
ing my queries respecting grub, but surely he has 


made a mistake in mentioning 6c. as a fair sum 
to be given per 100 beetles ! Until I learnt the ex- 
perience of others I had settled to give 12c. per 


bottle containing on an average 2,000 of the small 
speckled beetle or the small brown cockchafer, or 
12c. per 100 of the large patana cockchafer (Leuco- 
pholis pinguis), or the stag-beetle. Perhaps it is te 
the latter ‘‘A, L. C.” refers? I am glad to say 
that I am not yet much, troubled with beetles or 


| grub, but as they increase (as I fear they will) the 


pay. .will decrease in. proportion. ) z 
And with regard to the enemies of this insect pest : 
the problem seems to be to discover what birds or 
animals (besides Sinhalese) take a delight in chewing 
beetle. so, as every little helps, I give my unqualified 
support to the green lizard. (erroneously dubbed 
‘bloodsucker’), which at present swarms in thousands, 
and which is called in Tamil ondn, pacchonthi, 
karattondn, or more commonly karattdn. It is per- 
fectly true that in the low-country a little speckled 
lizard plays havoc with the young shoots of .cacao 
and Liberian coffee, and richly deserves, therefore, 
to be hunted to the death; but he is herbivorous, 
while, as far as my careful observation has gone; our 
green friend is-- purely carnivorous, I have often 
watched the latter creep up a petania, or verbena 
plant and quietly gobble down a small beetle that 
had alighted to eat the flowers, but only last week 
had I the pleasure of seeing one with a beetle an 
inch and a half long in its mouth. And here I may 
draw Mr. Haldane’s attention to the fact that- the 
victim was one of the squeaking beetles, which I think 
he has not described. A friend (not a planter), hear- 
ing the other day that a blue-gum was black with 
beetles feeding on the resinous exudations, asked if 
there was any connection between the increase of 
grub and the introduction of eucalypti. I suppose 
I was correct in denying the soft impeachment? 
, _. KAROLY FURDO. 
[There are no Eucalypti in the part of Maskeliya 
affected with grub, we believe ?—Eb.) 
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CINCHONA AND COFFEE CULTURE :—WEEDS, 
Fs Holmwood, Agra Patana, March 31, 1881. 
Dear Str,—I have been much interested by Mr. 

McCall’s letter on not weeding cinchona, as that bas been 

my principle for about three years; except where the self- 

sown seedlings are so thick as to deserve care, I 

only pull out or cut down the largest weeds. Where 

the seedlings are thick they answer the purpose of 
weeds in covering the ground. Whether this is the cause 
or not, I lose very few trees by canker, and damp- 
ing out, or whatever it may be called, and many ex- 
perienced planters who have seen my clearings say 
they have seldom seen healthier or better cinchona.” 

I would go even further than Mr. McCall, and not 
only allow weeds to grow but also sow such grasses 
as are adapted for mossing or covering. If a clearing 
is kept fairly clean for two or. three years this grass 
would be ready when the trees were fit to strip. 
It would certainly prevent the. very free growth of 
self-sown plants, but considering the millions now ob- 
tainable this would not involye the loss it might 
have a year or two ago. 

I notice Mr. McCall writes: ‘‘ Weeds are doubtless 
one of the greatest enemies on coffee estates,” but I 
have been and always shall be of the opinion that 
ifon the estates that have suffered so much from the 
grub those grubs had had some weed roots to eat 
there would have been fewer coffee rootlets devoured. 


—Yours faithfully, REGINALD W. WICKHAM. 


SELF-FERTILIZED COFFEE FLOWERS AND 
THE RESULT? 
Maskeliya, 31st March 1881. 

DeAR Srr,—In event of the failure of the fine 
blossoms we are haying this year, can it not be ascribed 
to the fact that our coffee is ‘‘self-fertilized” year 
after year, as well as to the weakening effects of leaf 
disease &c. &c. ? The following is an extract from a 
lecture delivered in Manchester in 1873 :— 

“A number of experiments, conducted with a 
patience and a philosophical power of observation 
which cannot be too highly praised, led Darwin to the 
conclusion that when a flower is ‘self-fertilised ’—i. e., 
when the ovules are fertilised by pollen from a stamen 
belonging to the same flower—the number of seeds 
produced is smaller, or their vigour is less, than if it is 
*cross-fertilised ’"—i. e., impregnated by the pollen 
conveyed from a stamen belonging to some other 
flower of the same species ; and that if this process of 
self-fertilisation is continued through several genera- 
tions, the plant at length becomes altogether sterile. 
This fact, when fully established experimentally, 
Darwin crystallised into the aphorism now so often 
quoted, that ‘Nature abhors perpetual self-fertil- 
isation.’” 

From this, one may infer, that ifat any rate the 
flowers intended to produce seed for nurseries, had 
been ‘‘cross-fertilised,” we should have had stronger 
and healthier plants in our clearings, and therefore 
loss likely to be affected with the different diseases 
that coffee suffers so much from now.—Ffaithfully 
yours, SWADDY. 

[In other words, we ought years ago to have tried 
experiments with new seed :—from Coorg (chick coffee), 
Liberia, Mocha and why not from the heart of 
Abyssinia, the home of the coffee plant ?—Ep. C. 0.] 


GOLD IN CEYLON. 
Kurunegala, Ist April 1881, 
DEAR Sir,—Just at this time when you receive in- 
formation from different quarters concerning the ex- 
istence of pol in Ceylon, may I be allowed to give 
you the following descriptive names of villages in 


* Of what age now?—Ep, C, O, 


Seven Korales, which signify that at one time or other 
they were connected with gold in some shape or other, 
such as Randeniya—two villages by that name—mean- 
ing gold meadowland village, 

Ranwalagedara—Gold mine, or pit, house, 

Ranawana—Gold forest. 

Rangama—Gold village, 

Ranmutugala—Rock of gold pearl. 

Rangalepola—Place of gold rock. 

Ridigama—Silver village. 
Jt is a well known fact that in ancient times a certain 
king did actually make copper, silver, and gold coins, 
at the city called Dambadeni Nuwara, and some of 
the specimens of these coins are to be found in Seven 
Korales. It is by taking the name of this city that 
the present Government Agent of the Province re- 
cently named a Hatpattu called Dambadeniya Hat. 
paltu. I write this in order to attract your attention 
to the existence of these descriptive and significant 
names given to villages from time immemorial, so 
that in case, as you suggest, experiments are to be 
tried in search of gold, one or two of these villages 
may be selected as the sceres of such experiments, 
for by their situation and nearness to the town of 
Kurunegala and Polgahawela railway station they 
can be conveniently and easily reached.—I remain, 
yours truly, A KANDYAN. 


COCKCHAFER CULTIVATION : 
BrerLte Powpver vs, Dare Corrrr, 
6th April 1881. 

DeAR Sir,—As many eminent English doctors agree 
that ground dates make excellent coffee, and as it 
seems clear that the British public will consume any- 
thing not absolutely dirt, that is sufficiently adulterated 
to suit their palates, there seems to be no reason why 
we should not turn the cockchafer plague into a lucra- 
tive business, The beetles are known to contain a 
large amount of phosphates, and as we cannot always 
get crops from the branches of the coffee why not 
take them in another form from the roots? I think 
‘* Melolonthine” would be a good name for the beetle 
powder. We ought, perhaps, to mix a little real coffee 
with it at frst until the public taste is educated to 
the required standard. 

I have not time myself to take out the patents, 
but shall be glad to give hints on feeding, collecting, 
pulping, &c., to any man of genius whose relatives 
have nothing to do, on condition I receive a certain 
number of ‘‘ Finder’s ” shares. 

To ensure the supply of a pure article, it would 
be best to do the entire manufacture out in Ceylon 
or the dishonest middlemen in London would tamper 
with it.—Yours faithfully, NO FRAUD, 

{[Mr. Benton found the Sinhalese of the North- 
western prnvince, only less fond of eating the young 
broods of bees in the combs, than of the honey itself!—Ep. | 


CINCHONA. 
April 7th, 1881. 

Dear Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘Cascarillero Boli- 
viero,”” writing in your impression of April 5th, lays 
justly stress on the general mispronunciation of one 
part of the above title word in the island ; but he 
should remember that the language in Bolivia, as 
indeed he confesses, is not up to the perfect Castilian 
standard of the Madrid Academy. 

It is only in the Spanish-speaking parts of South 
America and in the North of Spain that the ¢ before 
Zis pronounced like ss. in Castile, according to my 
information, the c before i has the sound of /¢h in 
the English word pith; therejore the word cinchona 


enough to be pronounced ‘* thinchona.’’—Yours truly, 
VANTOSKY RENTON 
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THA PREPARATION. 

Bunyan Estate, Maskeliya. 
Dear Srr,—The enclosed circular you may like to 
read over. It refers to ‘‘ Kinmond’s improved patent 
tea drying and green leaf withering macbine”—and 
was sent to me on the subject of manufacturing tea, 
without the aid of charcoal. A machine like this 
has been in use for the last ten years (1 believe) in 

Assam, — Yours faithfully, TOM GRAY. 


From the Indian Tea Gazette we quote as follows on 
this subject :—Years ago, when I first mooted the 
idea that Tea could be fired without charcoal, it was 
scouted. It was said ‘‘The fumes of charcoal had some 
chemical and necessary effect.” ‘‘ The Chinese would 
not have used it from time immemorial had a sub- 
stitute, and a cheaper one, been practicable.” Such 
were the objections. Itis now no longeraquestion, A 
great part, perhaps the greater part, of the Indian 
produce, is to-day worked with other fuel, and it is 
only a question of time when all of it will be so, 
It is generally admitted that tea prepared in Dryers, 
is more valuable than that fired over charcoal; and 
begging the question that the fumes ‘of charcoal are 
not necessary (the old idea is very nearly exploded), 
it is reasonable that it should be so; for, if there is 
one thing certain in tea manufacture, it is that speed 
“is necessary. Charcoal drying took on an average 
45 minutes.—Tea is fired in the best dryers in8 min- 
utes. In respect of speed, Kinmond’s dryer (which 
is the one I advocate) is certainly unequalled. When, 
as in large factories, 30 to 40 maunds of tea have 
to be made daily, it is evident that, ceteris paribus, 
the machine which will do most in a given time and 
given space must be the best. The great feature in 
Kinmond’s Dryer is the fact that a separate blast of 
hot air is forced through the tea on each tray. In 
all other dryers I have heaxd of, the same hot air 
passes throuzh each tray successively, and moisture 
is consequently more or less carried upwards through 
each. It is principally in this respect, and in the 
large quantity of work it executes, that I consider the 
excellence of Kinmond’s dryer to consist. It remains 
only to give shortly the results of a long series of 
experiments with Kinmond’s dryer. The valuations 
were made by more than one Calcutta broker :— 


Class. Charcoal dried. Machine dried. 
Pekoe!..wNiiis RO 11 0O RO 14 0 
Broken Pekoe RO 10 0 Rd ie6 
RPekoe: Ss: £0 1 6 £0 110 
Broken Pekoe £0 1 5 AB eed 


These were made from the same leaf, at the same 
time, with every care. In one of my gardens, after 
Kinmond’s dryer was obtained, the teas averaged up- 
wards of 2 annas per lb. more all round. The dryer 
can also be used for withering leaf, which it does 
effectually, but in my opinion no tea dryer is fit for 
that work, inasmuch as to do a large quantity takes 
far too much time. Artificial withering is only 
necessary when the weather is wet and cold, and the 
machine, to do it, should do a large quantity at a 
time. No tea dryer can do this. A machine fitted 
for that work has yet to be invented, unless Baker's 
wet leaf dryer, of which I have heard good accounts, 
but have not seen, would answer. 


THs GRAPE VINE oF Cotompo.—Those who are of 
opinion that the grape vine does not thrive inColombo 
would do well to pay a visit to the residence of Mr. 
P. T. Sleyma Lebbe at the junction of New Moor and 
Messcnger’s Streets. The very sight of the bower will 
lead one to believe that Colombo is the natural home 
of the grape vine; but this belief turnsto wonder and 
amazement when he looke at the hundreds of bunches 
of Juxurious fruits to be seen all over.—Jaffna Patriot, 


MANILLA HEMP. 


At the monthly general meeting of the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society of India held on Thursday, the 17th 
February, the following circular from Surgeon-General 
Edward Balfour on the subject of the Manilla Hemp 
plant was submitted :— 

Mr. Liotard, of the Agricultural Department of the 
Government of India, has this year (1880) reported 
on the materials in India, suitable for the manufac- 
ture of paper. Several of the fibre-yielding plants 
are mentioned by him and, amongst others, various 
species of the genus Musa, of the plantain or banana 
tribe, many of which have been grown in the Hast 
Indies from the most remote times. At pages 54 to 
58 he describes the introduction, in February 1258, 
of the Manilla hemp plant, direct from the Philip- 
pines, into the Madras districts, by Colonel (now Sir 

George) Balfour. Never- 


Year, Cwt. £ theless. the import trade 
1877 332,304...488,069 return of the United 
1878 421,160...551,856 Kingdom show a large 
1879 337,687...434,037 and continually-increas- 


ing delivery of hemp 
from the Philippine Island, uow averaging yearl 
about 20,000 tons, valued about half a million sterl- 
ing. I have ascertained from the London Produce 
Brokers, through Dr. Birdwood of the India office, 
that this important article is the true Manilla hemp 
from the Musa textilis, that the bulk of it is delivered 
in London, where it is made up into cordage and 
ropes for ships, especially for yachts’ running rigging, 
being very light, strong, and clean, and also for 
clothes lines. But there is no doubt that the Manilla 
hemp plant, Musa tectilis, grows as well in British 
India as other species of the plantain or banana genus, 
and that British India could, in a couple of years, 
supply the London market with all thatit could take 
of Manilla hemp fibre. The prospects of benefiting 
British India by creating an export trade from it of 
the extent and value above indicated might well 
incite to considerable efforts to attain success. In 
1861 to 1863 the Madras Revenue Board made con- 


tinuous efforts* to secure 
* 1861, 24th April, No.2,128 the naturalization of the 


», lst May, ,, 2,785 plants which Colonel 
bs 1st June, ,, 2,847 Balfour had introduced, 
Be oe eb a ;, 3,226 but their efforts seem to 
yo, oth 3; >, 3,301 have been effectual only 


Fi 5th August ,, 4,212 in the Wynaad, from 


= 5th »> +3 4,219 which, by 1877, the Con- 
1862, 13th Feb. ,, 894 servator of Forests re- 
5g G9 », 983 plied thatthe Philippine 
,, 24th Sept., ,, 6,096 variety had been intro- 


duced on several of the 
coffee estates, where it grows remarkably well, and 
no doubt is felt there as to the value of its fibre. 
Revenue and of the Agri-Horticultural Societies might 
The attention of the Boards and Commissioners of © 
be re-directed to this plant. ae 
The Secretary stated that Musa textilis was grown 
for several years in the old garden of the Society, 
but it did not progress satisfactorily, and the cultiva- 
tion was eventually abandoned. 


CrincHonA CuttuRE.—We are glad to learn that 
Mr. Karslake, who recently returned to Ceylon, is 
taking out a patent for what he hopes will be a very 
simple and cheap method for renewing the bark of 
cinchona trees. 

Saues or Crnchona BarKx.—Cinchona bark is selling 
locally, at wonderfully good prices, the Oliphant bark, 
chips of officinalis trees (1'43 of quinine) realized Rl 
per lb. on Saturday, the probable London valuation 
being, 2s 3d or so per lb. Gallamudena bark (succi- 
rubra quill) fetched R1*124. 
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COFFEE LEAF DISEASE. 

I told you in my last letter that I hoped to receive 
through the kindness of a friend Dr. Cooke’s opinion 
upon Mr. Marshall Ward’s last report on his investi- 
gation into Jfemeleia vastatrix, and I have this week 
been favoured with a letter written by that gentle- 
man upon the subject which I am permitted to ex- 
tract from. Dr. Cooke’s high reputation as a botanist 
will give weight to the opinion he expresses, and its 
favourable character will no doubt be satisfactory to 
Mr. Ward, who, I hope, will give us the opportunity 
of reply on the points as to which Dr. Cooke is anx1- 
ous to obtained further information. The following 
is the substance of Dr. Cooke’s letter to my friend :— 
‘‘T have read Mr. Ward’s second report, as I read 
also his first one, with considerable pleasure and in- 
terest. I consider that the work he has done is, thus 
far, satisfactory, and I follow it with the more in- 
terest, because it seems in a fair way of] proving, 
what I at the first strongly believed, but had to 
suspend on account of conflicting evidence, viz.— 
that the Hemileia was related to the Uredinea, a 
belief in which I have never completely lost faith—even 
when the evidence seemed the strongest in favour 
of its belonging to the Mucosini. I do not know 
Mr. Marshall Ward personally, but I should be glad 
to learn from him, how he interprets certain of the 
phenomena recorded by Abbay and Morris, especially 
as to spores being contained within the large papill- 
ate spores of the Hemileia. 1 find another species 
of Hemileiw at the Cape of Good Hope, with the 
smooth spores as well as the rough ones, which I 
have figured in @revillea and called cysts. I should 
like to know if any of the brown spots, with black 
pin points on them—bear any resemblance to a 
Septoria—and what isthe nature of the black pin spots. 
I should always be glad to hear from him as he 
pacecer, as well as see his reports—as I have also 
een investigating, as well as I can at such a distance 
from the coffee disease of Venezuela and Porto Rico 
—which is, apparently, a different thing altogether.” 
I trust that this opinion of Dr, Cooke, and the 
queries he has started, may assist in the correctness 
of conclusions at which Mr, Ward may arrive.—Ovwr 
London Cor. 


COFFEK PLANTING &c, IN NATAL, 


The following extracts from letters from a former 
Ceylon planter to a friend in the Island have been 
placed at our disposai. In one letter the writer says :— 

“My chief object in going to the low-country 
was to see the coffee and sugar estates, and to see 
how they cultivated them. Sugar is, as of course you 
know, the chief export from Durban, and this flourishes, 
but the present season has been so dry that it is 
feared that the crop will not be a paying one. The 
estates, as a rule, are not large, varying from 150 
to 300 acres in extent (some are as large as 600) with 
a large reserve of bush. Mills are not erected on 
all estates, but only on a few, so that the planters 
only have to look after their canes, which they send 
when ripe to the mill nearest them to be crushed, 
the crusher taking a portion of the sugar in pay- 
ment for crushing. I went over one of the largest mills 
and was very much interested in what I saw, but 
it is fearfully bard work on Europeans to have to 
stand for hours in the heat of the day in the boil- 
ing-house. Nearly all the labour on the estates I 
visited is cooly, who have an; awfully easy time of 
it and are perfect rajahs in their way. Tbe men 
commence work at sun-rise and knock off in the 
middle of the day for food (which appears to me 
absurd) and return to work until sunset. The women 
very seldom work, and seem to be quite agreeable to 


remain idle, as the absurd Government regulations 
for coolies compel superintendents to supply the 
wives of the men with rations whether they work 
or not. The rations which Government requires to 
be given to coclies consist of 10 lb. rice a week and 
in addition to this the estate has to supply them 
with .ghee, 1 lb. per month, and also fish when ob- 
tainable. Jf you stop any of these rations they go 
to court and the poor cooly gets all his own way. 
I saw very little coffee, but what I did see seemed 
to me to be doing very well, but this was partially 
abandoned although it had a very fair crop upon it, 
The bean is much smaller and very irregular. The 
curing is done very badly and the light and every- 
thing mixed up together. I went to the mills at 
Amgeni, where most of the coffee is cured, but 
even there I was surprised at the slovenly way in 
which everything was done. I saw some coffee on 
a barbacue before it was milled, and donkeys were 
promenading about on it, so you may judge for your- 
self how things are done. For all this and in spite of 
the grub which I hear kills the trees, I firmly be- 
believe from what I have seen that with care and 
occasional manuring that coffee might be made to 
pay bere. Dry seasons are against it certainly, and 
that is all, I fancy. I am leaving this for the coast 
again as soon as I can get a transport wagon to take 
my things down, as I am convined that this is not 
the place for me;I mean wp Jicere. Cattle, horses 
and sheep are dying in this district from cold and 
poverty, and as instances of this, one farmer lost 100 
calves from lung sickness and another about 400 
sheep from cold ; this is not very encouraging.” 

A second letter is written from Durban, Natal, on 
22nd November 1880, The writer says :— 

“This mail [ forward a paper to you, in which 
it shews that although coffee has to a certain extent 
been abandoned here, yet there is a chance of its 
being revived again. People here know next to 
nothing about it and do not seem to take any trouble, 
and yet expect the tree to do well without going 
in for cultivation. Their great idea seems to be to 
get large crops without any outlay, and if they do 
not get this in about four or five years time, they 
abandon the estates, Another drawback they say 
they have is the borer, As yet I have not seen any 
trees so affected, but surely there must be some 
remedy for this; and they also complain of high 
winds, but up to the present time I have not felt 
any wind nearly equal in force to that I experienced 
on when the young clearing was blown on its 
broadside, trees, stakes, and every thing else. They 
know nothing of the numerous pests and drawbacks 
which you have to contend with in Ceylon or they 
would not cry out as they do. Natal, I fancy, is a 
very good place for coffee, as crop ripens during the 
dry season, and the way I propose to go in for it 
here is to plant up in small acreages at a time, 
and that in connection with other things which give 
agood and guick return, such as maize, potatoes, 
and vegetables generally. They tell me that the only 
way to render the cultivation of coffee profitable in 
Natal is to renew stem, branch, and occasionally the 


tree, after it has borne its fourth crop. This to 
Ceylon planters would seem an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding and I cannot understand it atall. However, 


as your humble servant hopes to be one of the com- 
mission spoken of in the paper I shall endeavour to 
find out during the tour which I suppose will be 
taken through the country, something more definite 
on this subject. The other day [ visited a farm 
near Pietermaritzburg, for the purpose of looking a’ 
some coffee, and although the trees are looking like 
abandoned coffee, yet they looked wonderfully healthy 
as far as the foliage was concerned; and this after 
they had borne a very good crop, but a large pro 
portion of this was light. This I have often seev 
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myself on neglected coffee in Ceylon. I was reading 
a report yesterday on coffee in Natal by a sugar 
planter who had gone in for it on a small scale, and 
in three years time from putting the plants in he 
got + cwt. an acre and the following year 9 cwts., 
then a short crop and abandonment following, although 
manure was easily obtainable, transport cheap, and 
labor moderately so. Then coffee is called a failure ; 
it is a disgrace when one sees fine trees abandoned for 
want of a little attention and experience. I pruned 
one of the abandoned trees at the farm near Pieter- 
maritzburg which I spoke of, and although it was 
only roughly done, yet when finished it looked nearly 
as well as some of the young trees in the best part 
of clearing. I am in communication now with 
the M. L. C. for this county, and although my Ceylon 
experience was short, still I hope I shall be able to 
turn it to good account out here. I have only been 
down a few days and expect to be running about 
from place to place for some time to come. 
By the time this reaches you your crop will be all 
in, which I trust has been a favorable one and that 
you have plenty of good wood for a bumper next 
year 1881. How is your cacao getting on?” 

A third letter, dated 19th January 1881, from 
Verulam, County Victoria, Natal, speaks of the war, 
and the consequent rise of provisions. The writer 
then proceeds :—- 

‘*What will be the outcome of all this it is im- 
possible to say, but added to all this there has been 
a regular plague of caterpillars along the coast, 
which has destroyed hundred of acres of sugar-cane 
and mealies. Cheerful state of thingsfor a young colony ! 

“* Ag far as regards coffee, I took the tour I mentioned 
in my last letter and will now give you an account 
of what I saw and heard. I started from this on 
the 20th December and the following day I came to 
the first under cultivation. It was only a small 
place of about 25 acres, and the proprietor was a 
man of a peculiar temper and was not altogether 
anxious to give me any information, However, I 
learnt from him that he was merely experimenting 
with coffee; although he had. several failures, he 
intended to try and find out some remedy. Amongst 
some of the fields} (which I may tell’ you were all 
in blocks of from three to five acres with wind belts 
of bamboo and mulberry) I saw trees from five to 
six years old bearing an average crop of from 8 to 
10 cwt. an acre, but these trees were not pruned or 
topped. He informed me that these trees at three 
years old gave a crop of 4 cwt. an acre, and every 
year up to the present had given a good return, and 
tbat he could not grumble and that is something to 
hear from a man out here, where nine out of ten 
men are in a perpetual state of discontent. Before 
leaving this field he said he expected to see it all 
die out next year, as it always did, from what cause 
he could not say, but in my own humble opinion it 
was simple overbearing and inattention and lack of 
manure that killed the trees. However, I was silent on 
the subject. ‘The next field this interesting individual 
took me to was one he was experimenting on. It 
was about 7 years old, and the trees he informed me 
were fast dying out, so he thought that by sawing off 
every primary and applying a little manure in the 
shape of some bog soil and shells from the beach it 
might have the desired effect ; and really I was sur- 
prised to see the effects on the bare poles, which had, 
shot out new primaries, &c., in all directions and 
looked yery much like coming into bearing again, 
but it is impossible to say whether the experiment 
will repay him for his trouble. The aspect of the 
plantation was N. W., about five miles from the sea, 
and the soil a loose loam, If the proprietor had been 
a decent sort of a man he would no doubt have 
given me further particulars and encouragement, How- 


| between the rows of coffee. 


ever, he finished up by saying he would not advise 
anyone to go in for coffee, so we parted, The next 
estate I visited was , the superintendent of which 
was » formerly the possessor of an estate in 
———, and who knew and all 
districts well. Possibly you may have heard his name, 
but it is 39 years since he first went to Ceylon and 
has left it now some 20 years. Poor fellow, he is 
getting on in years and is somewhat reduced in cir. 
cumstances. He is not fond of Natal and holds a 
very poor opinion of coffee planting in general here, 
and there he is right, I fancy. He has no coffee 
under cultivation, but goes in for mealies and arrow- 
root. The next estate 1 visited was, belonging to the 
Natal Land and Cultivation Company, which holds much 
the same position here as tlie Ceylon Company, Ltd., 
used to do with you, I was very much pleased with 
what I saw here, but the eystem of cultivation carried 
on was somewhat different to Ceylon. They have 700 
acres altogether in cultivation : coffee, tobacco, and 
mealies. Coffee is planted here in fields of from 5 to 
10 acre blocks, with wind belts of bananas (bamboos 
are not approved of), Mealies and tobacco are planted 
) The plants and trees 
which I saw looked very healthy and those fields in 
bearing were looking A 1. The superintondent ex- 
pects to get an average crop of 8 to 10 cwt. allover. 
Here they only allow the trees to grow to 8 years, 
after which they root them up and put in fresh 
plants. On my enquiry what the cost of cultivation 
was per acre, the superintendent said he could not 
tell me, as money was no object and as it was the 
Company’s show estate, when money was wanted it 
came, This does not give a private individual much 
idea of what his outlay will be before he gets a return, 
After leaving , 1 went to estate near 

—. This place belongs to the same Company 
and the same system of cultivation is carried on, and 
in all cases the superintendent have gained what ex- 
perience they have in this colony, and don’t seem 
to care to listen to what others have to say on the 
subject. However, I am qnite satisfied that coffee can 
be grown ir Natal and be remunerative for a certain 
period, but as to cost of cultivation I cannot say 
anything.” 


The following is the paper referred to in the second 


‘letter :— 


Tue Farture or Corres PLANTING IN NATAL.—Mr. 
Crowder, M. L. C., having brought before the House 
his notice requesting a commission to inquire into 
the above, and as I have informed the hon. members, ~ 
that £ am quite willing to give evidence thereon, 1 
think the general public will not be displeased if one 
of the oldest planters lays before them briefly, through 
the medium of your valuable columns, his experiences 
in coffee planting, leaving your readers to judge for 
themselves whether the experiment is worth repeating, 

In the year 1860, on the Red Hill estate, I pro 
duced half-a-ton of marketable coffee: in ’61 two, i 
62 four, and in ’63 thirteen tons. Mr. Middleton, 
on the Snaresbrook estate, was in advance of me as 
regards quantity, until 1863 when my crop exceeded 
his. By this time, Mr. M. and myself were favored 
with many visitors and intending planters anxious for 
information on the culture of coffee, and preparation 
of the berry for market. . ; 

Our principal guide was ‘‘,0ld Laborie’s coffee 
Planter of §t. Domingo.” By following his instructions 
the foregoing large crops were obtained from a very 
small acreage, and coffee planting in Natal proved the 
most lucrative branch of coast enterprise. To be as 
brief as possible, a few years after the success of the 
enterprise was though to be almost beyond doubts. 
A disease appeared amongst the trees, causing the 
branches to die off at the joints; this disease seemed 
to encourage the borer, and so destructive did this 
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grub become that out of about 180,000 trees on my 
own and Mr. Gooch’s estates scarcely one tree es- 
caped. 

The way the scourge works is by insinuating itself 
under the crown of the root and boring up the 
stem of the tree, emerging from the stem after slowly 
killing the tree, near the topmost branches in the 
form of a beetle. While in the grub or dangerous 
form, the creature is about an inch long, of a pale 
yellow or wh*tish color, armed with a pair of strong 
hard forceps or pincers, which he seems to bore with 
in the most scientific manner. 

Unfortunately I stuck to the plantation much too 
long, having learnt at school that perseverance was 
-a marvellous virtue. My friends advised pruning: I 
pruned, Not pruning. I didn’t prune. Manuring: I 
manured. No manure: I abstained from manuring. 
Bone dust: Iboned, Lime: I limed. Guano: I emp- 
tied on a certain plot of land the contents of a bag 
warranted as imported from Jehaboe. Delving: 1 delved 
and dug. Weeding: I weeded. Let the weeds grow : 
and I speedily obtained a luxuriant growoth. Catch 
crops: I les go my hold. I shunned tobacco and 
mealies. I drained. Irrigate ; I could’nt. 

What to attribute the failure to I know not, but 
conclude by adding four words :—‘' The acts of God.” 


GOLD AND PEARLS IN CEYLON. 


Our Kandy correspondent sends us the following 
interesting extract from a local publication dated 
March 1854 :— | 

In connection with the discovery of Gold in Ceylon, 
-and the alleged existence. of a Pearl Bank off Mount 
Lavinia, the following information may perhaps be of 
interest. 

Gold is found only in the native. or metallic state, 
but is generally more or less alloyed with silver, in 
proportions varying from a fraction to 72 per cent. 
When pure, its specific gravity is 19:25, 

If is found sometimes in brilliant crystallized grains, 
‘but more generally in, small irregular lumps or grains 
in. veins of quartz or calespar. It is also obtained 
from beds of micaceous specular iron, in the form of 
‘spangles; in decomposing. blende, and amongst iron 
pyxites. It is, however, far more abundant in the 
sand of rivers, and in the alluvial deposits of loose 
grayel, sand, and mud, which in many regions are 
Spread over all other strata. 

In the East, Borneo, Sumatra, and many other 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, as well as Cochin: 
China and Siam, are known to possess productive 
Zold mines, Of the productiveness of the Ceylon Gold 
washings little can as yet be stated; but it has long 
been known to the natives that Gold was procurable ; 
and by the kindness of L. de Soysa, Esq., Modliar 
in the Translator’s department of the Colonial 
Seeretary’s Office; the subjoined extracts. from two 
ancient Sinhalese works on the geography and products 
of the Island are made public. 

From these works, entitled Kadayimpotta, it appears 
‘that formerly the whole Island was divided into three 
great Provinces, called Maya Ratta,* Pihitty Ratta,t+ 
and Ruhunu Rattat. These were sub-divided, Maya 


* Maya Ratta, bounded on the north by the Dedro 
“Oya; on the east by the Mahawelliganga and the 
mountains; on the south by the Kaluganga; and 
on the west by the sea. 

+ Pihitty Ratta, bounded on the west, north, and 
east by the sea; on the south by the Mahawelliganga 
and Dedro Oya rivers; it was also sometimes called 
Raja Ratta, as the ancient Capitals were situated in it. 

‘T Ruhunu Ratta, bounded on the west and north by 
the Mahawelliganga, and Kaluganga (or Kaltura) 
‘rivers ; and on the east and south by the sea, The 
mountainous portion of it was called Malayaa Ratta. 


Ratta into 28, Pihitty Ratta into 14, and Ruhunu 
Ratta into 14 Rattas, or smaller Provinces. 

In describing the various Rattas in the Province 
of Maya Ratta, one writer mentions, among others— 
Siduruwana, of which he says, ‘‘ This country is so 
called from the number of streamlets, lakes, and 
rivers which abound in it. There are lands in it 
sufficient for the maintenance of the four constituent 
parts of an army. ‘There are also in it rice villages, 
Gem vilages,” &c. &c. The Buddhist Temple Lanka- 
tilleka Vihare is situated in this District. 

From the same author the following notices are 
extracted : 

Kururatta (Allooteoor Corle?). A Pearl bank 
spoken of about 6 miles from the Coast. 

Pehetigalle (Pittigal Corle?). In this division there 
is a mine of precious stones called Siudeya, also a 
Sea-port called, Mahadampe. 

Belligalle_ (Belligal Corle ?) 
pearls are found here. 

Dewameratta (situated between two oyas, or rivers, 
in the Kornegalle District). Silver is here found in 
a cave. 

Merisaru and Mahavelliganga. 
precious stones. 

The second author, writing in a more summary 
manner, declares that there were known to exist in 
Ceylon, at the time he wrote ‘‘ 64 silverand 16 gold 
mines, one thousand (i.e. a very great number) of 
Pearl banks, and 100 mines of precious stones.” 


is 


Gold, precious stones and 


Several mines of 


HOW TO START A TEA GARDEN AND 
MAKE IT PAY. 


ROUGH ESTIMATE, 
Cost of opening out, in the Debrooghur District, 
Upper Assam, a new tea garden of 200 acres—clear- 
ing and planting 50 acres annually, and probable pro- 
fit therefrom in the eighth year :— 
FIRST YEAR. 


Cost of 500 acre grant under 30 years’ Rs. 
lease rules, value of timber, &c. (first instal- 
ment) ae ate Ox .. 1,000 
Clearing 25 acres by Teklas for buildings, 
and sowing at stake, at R16 per acre . 400 
Preliminary buildings. Temporary bunga- 
low, out-houses, godowns and cooly lines... 600 
Tea seed, for germinating beds, and for 
planting out at stake, 25 maunds, at R70 per 
maund aS aD =a =. 15750 
Importation of 55 coolies, at R100 per head 
landed on the garden... if ... 5,500 
Engagement of 10 local labourers under a 
two years’ agreement, at say R25 per head... 250 
Wages of 62 labourers at an average of 
say R4 each per mensem ass tte 20906 
(Manager, at R200 per mensem. } 
Mohri ZOO 33 
Establish- | NativeDoctor,, 25 5 
ment ...{ Chowkidar ,, 6 a $ 3,072 
Syce yD x | 
Waterman ,, 5 A 
\Dakwallah ,, 5 x J 
Loss on say 300 maunds rice, at R2 per 
maund os fy in 2°: 1600 
Garden stores, implements, &¢., say 1,000 
Cart bullocks and pony ks <0 500 
Government fees, law expenses, &c,, say... 800 
Station or steamer agent’s salary at Rld 
per mensem Hi sf Soe ya helt 
Caleutta agent’s charges, say ... af * 5600 
Discount, feed of live stock, stationery, 
postage, and other contingencies, say Sein Py (2 
Total ..R20,000 
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RESULTS AT END FIRST YEAR. 
Receipts a Nil. 
Debit balance ...R20,000. 

It is a good plan to give all buildings to Assamese 
to execute, as they build far better and stronger houses 
than imported coolies can, on first arrival in the 
‘country. 


The following are the details of the buildings es- 
timated for :— 


Temporary Bungalow for Managers R 50 0 0 
Cook-house ... a ono aA pes OF-<0 
House for servants » 10 0 0 
Stables ip a i wed Hap ey PUBo NO O 
Small out-house ... 3 i Pee BST Ov'O 
20 coolie huts aye ate oF ,, 140 0 O 
House for Mohri and Assamese... » 14 0 0 
House for Native Doctor... OT SOMO 
Hospital ied Re a ie ee 10 0 0 
Rice godown (strong and substantial) ... ,, 25 0 0 
Stores godown oe ; ae eee LOPsOwO 
Charcoal godown ... » 10 0 0 

R 2960 0 


This leaves a balance of R304 for thatch, and other 
contingencies, 

Tea seed.—About 22,000 seeds go to the maund, and 
if the seed is at all good, about 18,000 will be found 
to germinate in the beds. We will assume that the 
garden is to be planted 4 x 4’. Thenumber of stakes 
in an acre thus staked in an acre thus staked out, 
will be 2,722. As three seeds as a rule are planted 
at each stake, 8,166 seeds will be required per acre. 
But to make sure of such a number, at least 9,000 
should be laid in the germinating beds. We would 
thus require for the 50 acres no less than 450,000 
seeds, and calculating that only 18,000 will turn out 
‘ood in the maund, 25 maunds of seed will be required. 

e have allowed R70 as the price of seed per maund. 
For this amonnt very good hybrid jat can be obtained 
from trustworthy sources. Excellent tea seed can some- 
times be obtained from natives at a very much lower 
figure, but as they cannot be relied on or trusted 
in any way, it is better to obtaintea seed from some 
well known garden direct. We have made no men- 
tion of nurseries, as there would in all probability be 
a sufficient supply of seed over in the germinating beds, 
which, growing up into seedlings, would suffice for 
the few vacancies which might occur. If the 50 acres 
is carefully sown and well looked after, there will be 
no vacancies to speak of. If the Manager, however, 
wishes to transplant out seedlings the next season, in 
lieu of sowing seed at stake, nurseries would of course 
have to be made. This would add to the cost, and 
the price of the extra amount of tea seed purchased 
would have to be added to the estimate. - 

Labour Force.—It will be seen that we have es- 
timated for 55 imported coolies and 10 local labourers, 
making thus a total of 65 labourers on an estate of 
only 50 acres. This will perhaps be found fault with, 
but we maintain that this amount of labour is by 
no means in excess of actual requirements. More- 
over, that instead of the estatesuffering a loss thereby 
it will eventually prove a positure gain. We all know 
the heavy losses sustained by gardens owing to in- 
sufficieny of labour. The 62 working souls employed 
on actual garden work, it must be remembered, includes 
men, women and children. There would most prob- 
ably be about37 men, 18 women, and7 children (boys and 
girls). Taking into calculation the number likely to be 
daily on the sick-list amongst freshly-imported coolies, 
andthe number of deaths likely to occur during the year, 
65 souls are by no means an unreasonable number 
to start operations with. Forsuch a number a good 
ree doctor should certainly be engaged.—Jndian Tea 

Wiklhe, 


THE PROGRESS OF INDIA. 


What, for instance, can be more significant than 
the extraordinary development of foreign trade which 
India has witnessed during the last fifty years, mvyoly- 
ing as it does a rise from 184 millions sterling in 
1834 to more than 122 millions in 1880? This ad- 
vance—due, of course, mainly to the introduction 
of railways—is more rapid even than that extraor- 
dinary commercial development which has been ex- 
experienced in recent years in the United Kingdom. 
The average foreign trade of the United Kingdom for 
the period 1816—20 was 84 millions sterling ; this 
had increased in the period 1871—78 to an average 
of 646 millions. Thus, while British trade increased 
between seven and eight-fold in the sixty-four years 
between 1816 and 1880, the Indian trade has increased 
nearly as much in the forty years from 1840 to 1880 ; 
and the figures of the present year, as is well-known, 
already indicate that its commercial progress will 
be even more marked than that of its predecessors, 
Great, however, as this progress has been, it is re- 
ally insignificant when contrasted with the pessibilities 
which the country affords, The 250 or 300 millions 
of people who at present inhabit India, are hardly 
yet touched by the great tide of industrial enterprise 
which is setting in towards its shores. The 7,000 
miles of railway, which at present traverse the country, 
have, indeed, infused a new life into the commerce 
of these parts where their influence extends; but 
vast areas are still untouched, and the great majori- 
ty of the people still live the primitive life of isol- 
ated agriculturists, tillmg with pain their native 
glebe, aspiring to nothing beyond the satisfaction of 
their humble daily wants, and unconscious of the in- 
numerable opportunities of wealth which lie unused 
around them, The average agricultural outturn, for 
instance, 11 bushels per acre, is as nearly as pos- 
sible identical’ with that to which Mr. Lawes, the 
great agricultural experimentalist of England, has suc- 
ceeded in reducing a portion of his fland by incess- 
antly cropping it with wheat, without any manure, 
for a period of thirty years. It is, in fact, about the 
lowest, which a soil, exhausted by continuous, reck- 
less and unscientific cropping, can be made to yield. 
Supposing a more generous and rational method of 
culture to be introduced and the average yield raised 
—as it unquestionably ‘might be—to the English 
average of 27 bushels, we should have an addition to 


the world’s supply of agricultural produce of three 


millions of bushels, available either for fresh popula- 
tion in India, or for the wants of foreign countries.— 
Pioneer. 


GOLD IN INDIA AND AUSTRALIA. 

The Government of India in analysing Mr. Brough 
Smyth’s famous report remarked: ‘‘If we omit the 
altogether exceptional sample from Wright’s Level 
which gave 244 oz, per ton, andthe picked specimens 
from the same workings which gave 25% 
ton, we get 88 samples, yielding an average of 1 oz, 


8 dwts. 22 ors. of gold per ton.” That was the 
result of Mr. Brough Smyth’s explorations in the 
Wynaad over a period of eighteen months. Let us 


compare these figures with actual mining resnlis in 
Australia, The actual yield from 


Queensland was about equalto Mr. Brough Smyth’s 


average specimens in the Wynaad. The average yield 
in New South Wales for the same year was 1 oz. bdwts. 
“spect- 3% 
but experi- — 
ence -has taught the Australian miners not to at. 


7 grains per ton. There is no lack of ric 
mens” in Australia as in the Wynaad, 


tach too much importance to specimens. The aver- 


age yield of a mine over a period of time, is a far a 
more certain indication of the value of land in © 


the neighbourhood for mining purposes. With the 


~ 


oz. per 


quartz-mnines in 
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above figures before us, we may well ask ourselves 
what there is to justifythe high prices that have 
been paid for mining lands in Southern India? This 
is a matter, however, that chiefly concerns speculate. 
ors in England; if they are satisfied it is not for 
Indian landholders to complain. 

The reports before us contain some useful hints 
for the managers of the companies that are commenc- 
ing operations in our midst. The importance of having 
improved machinery is strongly insisted on. Though 
the gold-saving appliances in Queensland are ac- 
knowledged to be ‘‘the most modern and approved 
obtainable in Australia,” yet, we are told, it has 
been demonstrated by practical assay that as yet, 
‘fonly about 50 per cent. of the gold contained in 
quartz is obtainable by our appliances. In some few 
reefs, where the mundic is largely impregnated with 
sulphides, especially zinc and lead, and nothing like 
50 per cent, of the gold can be obtained, even when 
the reverberating furnace is used.” Indeed the im- 
portance of the proper treatment of tailings, and 
matter which has passed through the quartz-crushing 
mills, is becoming universally recognised. The Queens- 
land report avers that one-seventh of the yield of gold 
in one district had come from the ‘‘pyrites works,” 
the owners of which are supposed to have made 
large profits. It is worthy of remark that the total 
value of quartz-crushing machinery in  Queens- 
land, is put down at £270,000 only, a small sum in 
comparison with the capital that has already been 
raised for mining in India. But with this machinery, 
the yield of quartz-gold in the colony in 1879 was 
about 190,000 ozs., worth at £3-10s. per oz., about 

- £650,000. The yield from alluvial mines (chiefly 
worked by Chinese) in the same year, was 98,815 
ozs. The total yield of gold for the year was 288,556 
0z8., valued at £1,009,946, the number of miners being 
3,191 Europeans, and 5,621 Chinese; and the average 
earnings of each individual miner was £114. For the 
year 1878, the earnings were as low as £74. 

From the same official documents. we gather the 
interesting fact, that the total Australian gold supply 
from 1851 to 1878 was £240,000,000. And yet gold- 
mining flags in Australia, though any quantity of 
auriferous land may be had for £1 an acre. ‘‘ The 
want of means to carry on prospecting operations 
for the discovery of the new gold-fields, and the 
gradual exhaustion of those easily-worked deposits of 
our known gold-fields, have been the main causes of 
the decrease in the number of our gold-miners, and 
until new fields be opened, or the necessary capital 
and skill for working the deeper or more difficult 
deposits of our older gold-fields be forthcoming an 
__inerease of our gold-yield can scarcely be expected.” 
_ §$uch is the opinion of Mr. Harrie Wood, the ex- 
perienced Under Secretary for Mines at Sydney. It 
is some consolation to reflect that gold-mining in 
India will not languish for want of capital.—Madras 

Mail 28th, March. 
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CINCHONA BARK, 

- The local agent of the New Zealand Loan and Mer- 
cantile Agency Company has forwarded us the fol- 
lowing interesting extracts on Cinchona, received from 
| its London Manager, and which will doubtless prove 
| of interest to our readers. 

| “The cultivation of cinchona bark in various parts 
of the world has of late attracted considerable at- 
tention here, and in view of the possibility of its be- 
| _ ing exported from Fiji, we have endeavoured to pro- 
cure some information on the subject for your guid- 
ance, You will find it embodied in the enclosed 
copy of letter addressed to us by Messrs. White, Binnie 
and Co., produce brokers, of this city, and the results 


Ry of an auction held here on 30th ult., and set forth 
in the accompanying copy of the Public Ledger of 


bid 


ee 


yesterday, We believe that the best variety of the 
“Quill” bark grown in Jamaica (under the direct au- 
spices of the Government) is most successfully treated 
at an altitude of about 5,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and that the first essential towards its healthy 
developement is a dry well drained soil of good rich 
quality.” 

Extract from White, Binnie and Co.’s Circular :— 

“There are no statistics to show the increase in 
the production of Bark in the East Indies (common!y 
called Cinchona Bark), the statistics in London 
comprising about South America and East Indies. 
The increase has however, during the last five years, 
been very great, and has been largely stimulated 
by the unexpectedly high prices realised in the London 
market, where three years since as much as 15s 6d 
was obtsined for good Government grown quills. The 
market here has fluctuated considerably from time 
to time, but the consumption of sulphate of quinine 
is now so large that notwithstanding the large sup- 
plies of Bark, price of sulphate, which used to vary 
between 5s 6d and 7s per oz., has, during the last 
three years, averaged double that money, and is 
even to-day lls per oz. 

“Of the South American Bark lately imported, a 
large proportion is of very inferior quality, with a 
low percentage of quinine, whilst the East India is. 
generally of superior quality and is greatly in favor 
with makers of sulphate. 

“The unit is percentage of crystallised quinine sul- 
phate which the bark contains, e. g., 1 lb. (7000 grains) 
contains 982 grains or 1°41 per cent., at Is 6d per 
unit=2s 1d per lb. * 

‘A large admixture of alkaloid (Cinchonine) will 
depreciate the value and vary the price.” 


London, December 2, 1880. [Fiji Times. 


GOLD IN CEYLON. 


The following is Sir Samuel Baker’s reference to 
the first discovery of gold in Ceylon :— 

It has hitherto been the opinion of most writers 
on Ceylon that the precious metals do not exist in 
the island; and Dr. Davy in his work makes an 
unqualified assertion to that effect. But from the 
discoveries recently made, I am of opinion that it 
exists in very large quantities in the mountainous 
districts of the island. It is amusing to see the 
positive assertions of a clever man upset by afew un- 
educated sailors. A few men of the latter class, who 
had been at the gold-diggings both in California and 
Australia, happened to engage in a ship bound for 
Colombo. Upon arrival, they obtained leave from the 
captain for a stroll on shore, and they took the road 
towards Kandy, and when about half-way, it struck 
them, from the appearance of the rocks in the uneven 
bed of a river, called the Maha Oya, ‘that gold 
must exist in its sands.’ They had no geological 
reason for this opinion; but the river happened to be 
very like those in California, in which they had been 
accustomed to find gold. They accordingly set to 
work with a tin pan to wash the sand, and to the 
astonishment of everyone in Ceylon, and to the utter 
confusion of Dr. Davy’s opinions, they actually dis- 
covered gold! The quantity was small; but the men 
were very sanguine of success, and were making their 
preparations for working on a more extensive scale, 
when they were all prostrated by jungle fever; a 
guardian-spirit of the gold at Ambepussé, which will 
ever effectually protect it from Huropeane. 

They all returned to Colombo, and, when con- 
valescent, they proceeded to Nuwara Eliya, naturally 
concluding that the gold which existed in dust in the 
rivers below must be washed down from the richer 
stores of the mountains. 

Their first discovery of gold at Nuwara Eliya was 
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on the 14th of June, 1854, on the second day of 
their cearch in that locality. This was found in the 
Vale of Rubies.’ I had advised them to make their 
first search in that spot for this reason; that, as 
the precious stones had there settled in the largest 
numbers, from their superior gravity, it was natural 
to conclude that, if gold should exist, it would, from 
its gravity, be somewhere below the precious stones, 
or in their vicinity. 

From the facility with which it has been discovered, 
it is impossible to form an opinion as to the quanti- 
ty or the extent to which it will eventually be 
developed. It is equally impossible to predict the 
future discoveries which may be made of other 
minerals. Itis well known that quicksilver was found 
at Cotta, six miles from Colombo, in. the year 1797, 
It was in small quantities. and was neglected by the 
Government, and no extended search was prosecuted. 
The present search for gold may bring to light mineral 
resources of Ceylon which have hitherto lain hidden. 

The minerals proved to exist up to the present 
time are gold, quicksilver, plumbago, and iron. The 
two latter are of the finest quality, and in immesen 
abundance. The rocks of Ceylon are primitive, con- 
sisting of granite, gneiss, and quartz. Of these the 
two latter predominate. Dolomite also exists in large 
quantities up to an elevation of 5,000 feet, but not 
beyond this height. 


CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO IN INDIA. 
A report of the tobacco operations at Ghazipur and 


Pusa during the year 1879-80, by the Officiat- 
ing Director of the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, N. _W. P. and QOudh, had just 


been published, which shows that the enterprise of 
Messrs. Begg, Dunlop and Co. bids fair to command 
success. The firm have farms and machinery both at 
Ghazipur and at Pusa; but the most important part 
of their operations is carried on at the latter station, 
in the district of Darbhanga. Of the 1877-78 crop 
29,993 lb. were’ exported; 25,247 ‘1b.’ to England ‘and 
4,746.1b. to Australia... This was an experiment, and 
one ‘which, so far as Australia is concerned, is. not 


likely tobe repeated, it:being.found thab there was no: 
market: there for the cured leaf, as sufficient tobacco -of, 


the class is grown in ithe Colonies, and sells at ‘the low 
price of 4d per Ib. In.England, however, the Indian 
tobacco met with a more ipromising reception. . The 
market was very dull, and: the average price of the to- 
bacco sold was not higher than 32d. per Ib.; but some 
of the best leaf fetched as high.as 54d. per lb. The 
result is regarded as decidedly hopeful in this way, 
that American tobacco of average quality was being 
sold at the same time at similar rates; and the Indian 
tobacco was the result of the first year’s curing, and 
was not so good as it might have been. The firm is 
now able to turn out a far better class:of tobacco; so 
the question of the Indian competing successfully with 
the American article may be :regarded-as practically 
solyed, Theextension of the trade with England is not 
béing pushed at preserit, however; the promoters. of 
the industry contenting themselves with first developing 
a local trade in the manufactured article—smoking mix- 
tures, cavendish, cigars, &c,. The. whole of last, year’s 
outturn, amounting to 163,000 lb. of cured tobacco, 
has been kept for manufacture at the company’s works 
at Pusa, Cavendish, golden leaf, bright smoking mix- 
ture; dark smoking mixture, honey-dew, cigars, and 
cigarettes are all made under the superintendence of 
the skilled European curers and manufacturers em- 
ployed by the company. The tobaccos are sold at 
prices varying from R, 1-8 per lb, for, golden leaf to 
7 annas per lb. for black cavendish, The increasing 
demand for the Pusa tobacco is shown by. a statement 
of monthly sales commencing April, 1879, and ending 


| troduction of chinchona cultivation into British India, 


November, 1880. In the first month named the total ~ 
quantity sold was only 223 lb., and in the last 7,620 lb. . 
were disposed of. The description for which there is- 
the greatest demand is black cavendish, large quantities — 
of which are used by soldiers. The cigar trade, which 

was developed only in the year 18*0-81, is increasing 

daily ; and in the four months from August to Novem-— 
ber last upwards of 200,000 cigars and cigarettes were 

sold, valued at R3,000.. As soon as the Indian market 

is satisfied, the present operations suthciently consolid- 

ated, the establishment properly trained, and cultiva- 

tion extended, the firm hope to be able to produce. 
enough tobacco of good quality both to meet the Indian 

demand and to make regular and large shipments of 

leaf to England.—Bombay G'azette. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE, 
(From our Correspondent.) 


Aberdeen, 10th March 1881. 

A paper on coffee leaf disease by Mr W. Bidie was read 
at the last meeting of the Linnzn Society. Plants grown 
from Ceylon seed suffer most, while those trees of 
Coorg origin and growth are least affected. A 
system of ‘‘ renovation pitting” has been success- 
fully tried: pits being dug at short intervals, where- 
in after judicious pruning all the affected leaves are 
buried, and this precaution seems to check the 
spread of the disease, particularly among the Coorg _ 
coffee trees.” In referenceto the suspicion of Ceylon 
seed being affected, I may tell you, a friend of 
mine, who is an authority as a cryptogamist, has been 
devoting a good deal of time lately to microscopic 
examination of cereals, in view of embodyin 
all evidence obtainable respecting the probabi- 
lity of fungi being carried and propagated from 
the embryo of the plant. He has found the- 
embryos of cereals to be infested with the mycelium 
of fungi (of some kind or other), and extending his 
examinations to other seeds he found a like condi- 
tion in the embryo of dates, and in that of Ceylon 
coffee, This fact,as far as I am aware, has escaped 
the observation of Ceylon scientists.  ~ eines 

I had a call the other day from the Professor of 
Botany at the Aberdeen. University, and lad some 
talk with him about Mr. Schrottky’s experimenté.- 
He has no faith of good resulting from that gentleman’s 
work in Ceylon, as foreign matter iabeodulted into 
the circulation of the tree of strength sufficient to 


kill fungi will certainly damage the tree. There is — 


no single instance of fungi being cured by a like 
mode of treatment. ; as 


CHINCHONA CULTIVATION,* 

Like all the books written by Mr, Clements Mark-- 
ham, this‘ volume.is a piece of excellent workmanship, 
in every particular, full,and accurate’ in detail.and 
arrangement, lively and perspicuous in statement and 
narrative. For all general purposes it exhausts the 
subject and enables any person of ordinary intelligence 
to understand the steps which gradually led up to the 
beneficent results which have already flowed. from the 
successful introduction on a large scale into India, 


‘and the cultivation there, of trees producing the 


Peruvian, or Jesuit’s, bark, famous as the best and 
speediest cure for tropical and other fevers. .It was 
in March, 1852, that the Indian Government first pro- 
posed officially.to introduce, if possible, into India the 
most valuable species. of the large family of trees 


* Peruvian Bark: A Popular Account of the In- 


1860-80.” ( 
with Maps and Illustrations and Index. 
John Murray. 1880.) 


By Clements R. Markham, C.B., -F.R.S., 
(London = 
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growing wild on the slopes of the Andes, in Peru, 
Héuador, and Colombia; and the late Dr. Royle, the 
reporter on Indian products, did all in his power to 
further the design; but no real progress was made. 
Harly in 1859 the subject was brought before Mr, 
Markham by Mr. Henry Deedes, of the Indian Office. 
For other scientific purposes Mr. Markham had already 
visited the chinchona regions of South America, and had 
become familiar with the people, and master of their lan- 
guages. In March, 1859, Mr, Markham proposed a plan 
of operations and laid it, with an offer of his services, 
before the present Lord Derby, then the first Secret- 
ary of State for India under the system of govern- 
ment which the year before had sunerseded the old 
On the 8th of April (1859) Mr. 
Markham’s preposels were accepted, and he was duly 
commissioned to carry them into effect. Mr. Markham 
left England in December, 1859, for South America, 
taking with him Mrs. Markham, who, it was arranged, 
should remain at a point near the coast to conduct 
correspondence, &c,, while her husband and his party 
explored the forests east of the Andes. The ‘‘ fellow 
labourers ” of Mr. Markham, as he calls them, were :— 
In the capacity of coadjutors, Dr. Spruce and Mr, 
Pritchett ;—and as assistants, practical gardeners, Mr. 
Weir and Mr. Cross. Dr. Spruce was a Yorkshireman, 
born not far from the pleasant village of Stillingfleet, 
which has the honour to claim Mr, Markham himself 
as a native. Richard Spruce is from Welburn, near 
Castle Howard, and very early in youth distinguished 
himself by his knowledge of the botany of the roman- 
tic neighbourhood of that village. He had, like his 
leader, already visited South America. In collect- 
ing the grey bark trees of Huanuco the services 
were secured of Mr, Pritchett, who had been for 
some time agent of the Heuador Land Company. 
was a _ practical gardener obtained 
from Mr. Veitch ; and Robert Cross was an able and 
painstaking Scotchman from Kew. Mr. Ledger was 
also associated with the expedition. Of all these 
fellow-workers Mr. Markham speaks in terms of the 
highest praise; and we are ashamed to say that as 
regards each of them he has to utter bitter 
complaints of the shabby and unjust treatment they 
received at the hands of the Indian and the Home 
Governments, The details given by Mr. Markham 
leave no doubt that the recompense awarded to these 
men for all their perils. their attainments, and their 
success was emphatically paltry, and very far below 
the justice of their claims, Will the time ever 
come in this country when scientific labours, even 
the most distinguished, will not be estimated by the 
officials of the Government on a scale suitable only 
to a mechanic or a footman? There are titles, pay, 
and pensions in profusion for military and dip- 
lomatic services more frequently pernicious than 
useful; but the scientific discoverer or explorer is 
more likely to meet with contempt than recompense 


_ by the ‘‘department’’ he serves. 


In the course of 1861, after encountering great hard- 


_ ships and no small peril in the South American forests, 


considerable supplies of the desiredspecimens werelanded 
in England ind India, For the interesting narrative 
of these hardships and perils the volume muet be 
consulted. The region selectvd for the first chinchona 
plantations in India was that of the Nilgiris hills— 
the highest mountain range south of the Himalayas 
—situated in latitude 11 deg. 10 m, and 11 deg. 
32 m. N., and longitude 76 to 78 deg. E., and af- 
fording conditions of climate suitable for the new 
cultivation. Outside India the cultivation has be- 
come snccessful and is assuming large dimensions in 
Java, Jamaica, and Mexico. During the eight years 
1867-75 the Government of India imported a total 


of 46,000 Ib. of Pernvian bark, at a cost of £160,000, 


or, say, an average of 70s. per lb. Besides the Go- 


_ vernment imports there wasa private annual import 


into India of 5,000 Ib. of bark, making the total 
annual imports about 10,000 lb. weight, at an annual 
cost of about £40,000, or, say, 80s. per lb. The suc. 
cess of the Indian cultivation has already to a large 
extent put an end to this great outlay. The private 
cultivators of bark in Ceylon and India are already 
looking forward to the creation of a large market 
in China; in which country, by reason of cheapness 
and the superior quality of the article, it is 
expected gradually to supersede opium as. .a 
medicine in those vast areas of delta and swamp 
where rice is principally grown and from which fever 
is never absent. It is among the possibilities of a 
future not distant, that India may make some atone 
ment to China for the evils of the opium trade, by 
substituting for the exports of that pernicious drug 
exports still more extensive of the bark and alkaloids 
of the Peruvian tree, which has the property of 
curing and preventing the most constant and fatal 
maladies of tropical countries. 

Mr. Markham says with equal eloquence and truth 
that among the greatest of the benefits which this 
country can confer upon India is, by the aid of 
science and enterprise, to enlarge the field of useful 
products. of which the diversified climates of the 
Peninsula are suitable, ‘‘By this means we shall 
leave behind us the most durable memorials of the bene- 
fits conferred by our rule. The canals and other works 
of the Moguls were in ruins before the English oceu- 
ied the country ; but the melons which the !mperor 
Akbar, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, introduced 
into India still flourish round Delhi and Agra,” 
4nd Mr. Markham adds—but we trust with, too 
small an appreciation of the stability of the Ganges 
Canal and the Vehar Reservoir—that, centuries 
after these mighty works have become, the one.a_ river 
and the other a dry valley, the people of India will 
have cause to bless the healing effects of the fever- 
dispelling chinchona trees still covering the southern 


mountains with their luxuriant forests. We will 
complete the forecast by adding that in this. 
distant time the hundred native castes and tribes 


of India willremember with reverence and gratitude the, 
names of the two valiant Yorkshiremen, Markham and 
Spruce, and their fellow-lapourers,” as the men who 
accomplished their great work in the short space of 
twenty years 1859-1879. Mr. Markham gives reasons 
for spelling the word ‘‘chinchona” and not “cing 
chona,” or ‘‘cinhona,” as it was spelt by Linnzus, and 
the altered spelling has raised a botanical dispute, 
The title ‘‘chinchona”’ is given to the bark tree as 
a memorial of the cure of fever by its means in 1638 
of the Countess Chinchon, wife of the Governor of 
Peru.—Pall Mall Budget. 


Lear Disease 1n Correr.—A correspondent, writing 
on Leaf Disease in Coffee, says :—‘‘ Something might. 
be found out of the manner the Arabs treat the coffee 
plant. Mocha is theking of coffees—either by climate 
or treatment —perhaps it is that arid climates grow 
the best, There remains no doubt of the plant being 
perfection. Doctors and botanists may advise a good 
deal to counteract influences, yet Arabia is the starting 
point, because it gives the best. Dent’s Concession in 
Borneo in its most arid parts should give next to Mocha, 
English coffee growers must beware that the Spaniards 
in Manilla do not take to and surpass them in coffee 
growing. Anyone finding out the mode to dispense 
with fungus, I think must do so from Arabia. If any- 
noe cannot be found here who has been in Mocha, by 
bringing one plant with fungus upon it, and taking 
it to Mocha in a week, perhaps he might find out the 
Arabs’ secret, and from that add to his fortune in a 
treatise on the plant, and thus surpass those who can- 
not dispense with fungus. Of all the people who haye 
gone to plant coffee, has one of them asked at Ade: 
anything about it ?”—L. & C, Hxpress. 
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ARTIFICIAL POULTRY RAISING. 


A prominent dealer in poultry, Mr. H. W. Knapp, 
of Washington Market, New York, gives a discourag- 
ing opinion of the probable success of chicken-raising 
by artificial means. He said recently when ques- 
tioned on the subject :— 

I went to France to study the matter, for if it 
can be made to succeed it will make an immense 
fortune, as it has already done in Paris. I was de- 
lighted at what I saw there, and the matter at first 
sight seemed to be so fascinating that I do not wonder 
that new men here are always ready to take hold 
of it, Even clergymen and actors are bitten with 
the desire to transform so many pounds of corn into 
§0 many pounds of spring chicken. The now success- 
ul manager, Mackaye, spent about a thousand dollars 
in constructing hatching machines and artificial mo- 
thers in Connecticut, but he found that the stage 

aid better, and his expensive devices may now be 

ought for the value of old tin. Enthusiasts will 
tell you that by the new discovery chickens may be 
made out of corn with absolute certainty. In Paris 
this has been done; but the conditions are entirely 
different here. There the land is valuable, and they 
cannot devote large fields to a few hundred chickens ; 
the French climate is so uniform that the markets 
of Paris cannot be supplied from the South with 
produce which ripens or matures before that of the 
neighbourhood of Paris; the price of chickens is 
so high and labour so cheap that more care can be 
given with profit to one spring chicken than one of 
our poultry raisers could give to a dozen. Here we 
have plenty of land; the climate south of us is so 
far advanced in warmth, that even with steam we 
cannot raise poultry ahead of the South, and the 
margin of profit is so small that one failure with a 
large batch of chickens sweeps away the profits from 
several successful experiments. When persons wanted 
me to go into the project I declined, and was called 
an ‘old fogey.? One man spent a fortune on the 
enterprise in New Jersey, and at first was hailed as 
a public benefactor. What was the result of all his 
outlay and work? He managed to hatch quantities 
of our chickens every February ; but although he 
could fatten them by placing them in boxes and fore- 
ing a fattening mixture down their throats, he could 
not make them grow; they had no exercise; they 
remained puny little things, and another defect soon 
appeared—though fat, they were tough and stringy. 
The breeder sent lots of them to me, and they looked 
fat and tender; but my customers complained that 
they could not be young, for they were tough and 
tasteless, and that I must have sold them aged 
dwarfs under the name of spring chickens. It was 
found absolutely necessary to let them run out of 
doors as soon as the weather allowed it; and by the 
time that they were ready for market, the southern 
chickens were here and could be sold for less than 
these. The upshot of the business is that this 
breeder has sold out, and another man has now 
taken hold of a small part of his old establish- 
ment to try other methods of making it a success. 
As to raising turkeys in that manner, it will fail more 
disastrously than the chicken business. Size and 
weight are wanted in turkeys; and that reminds me, 
continued Mr. Knapp, that the newspapers ought to 
impress the country people with the necessity of 
improving their poultry stock; breeding in-and-in is 
ruining poultry; every year the stock we receive is 
deteriorating, and this is the cause. I could give 
you some striking examples from my experience of 
forty years in the business. Some years ago we 
poulterers thought that ducks were going to disappear 
from bills of fare altogether; they were tasteless, 
worthless birds, which people avoided. On Long Island 
a farmer made experiments in breeding with an old 
Muscovy drake, tough ag an alligator, and the common 


duck. The result was superb, and has changed the 


whole duck industry. If the farmers of Northern 
New Jersey, the sandy country best suited to turkeys, 
would bring from the west a few bundred wild turkeys, 
we should have an immediate improvement. I see 
no such turkey now as we had twenty years ago. 
The breast is narrow and the body runs to as a 
it is all neck and legs, and can be bought by the yard. 


Rhode Island sends us the best turkeys, but they are - 


not what they used to be. If, instead of attempting 
to beat Nature at her own game, the rich men who 
have money to spend would devote it to better breed- 
ing, there would be an improvement. I do not yet 
despair of seeing immense farms wholly devoted to 
raising better poultry than we yet have.—Home and 
Colonial Mail. 


NEW AND OLD PRODUCTS: 


Cryton Low-countTRy REPoRT. 
LIBERIAN COFFEE ; CACAO, 


Western Province, 5th April 1881. 

My last, in whichI took atone of dread for the life 
of the Liberian coffee plants in the field, was written 
on the day on which rain fell, and it was just in time, 
for a few days more would have settled a large 
percentage of them ; as itis,a few have been scorched. 
21 days is the measure plants of this size can stand, 
even when carefully protected from the fierce sun. 
Since the rain came the plants haye been making 
rapid progress, but a fresh clecking of crickets have 
appeared. They have cut a few plants here and 
there, over the field, but they have settled most 
seriously to work on steep stony hillsides, of which 
there are several in the clearing, on which they have 
cut fully one-half within the last few days. The 
most. of the plants so cut would grow again if not 
further interfered with, but they are always cut anew, 
when they develope a bud. 

Nearly all the seed from Theobroma is up, and 
that from L. & Co. has three-fourths up in five weeks ; 
that from C., 8. & Co., that was sowna few days 
later, is just showing one here and there. I was 
much alarmed about the crickets in the sheds, when 
1 found one morning. twenty cut seedlings, within 
a few feet, but for a week past they have of 
their own accord entirely desisted from this work. 

When the plants began to suffer from the drought 
I set all hands to improve the shade. The rain came 
just as the work was finished, and I set all hands 
to undo what they had been doing, and this is the 
third time the same thing has happened since Christ- 
mas. After a fortnight of dry weather the sun scorches 
the leaves, wherever exposed ; after one heavy chower, 
the shade must be removed at once, else the leaves 
rot, and are riddled by minute insects, so that he who 
hopes to get up Liberian coffee in this climate needs to 
be ever on the alert. If, however, he once gets it up- 
to 18 inches, his cares are over: in twelve months 
more he will have a tree six feet high with twelve 
pairs of branches, regularly graduated from two feet 
to two inches, and having several hundreds of fruits at - 
various stages of development. As the best bunches 
of fruit are up to, and even over, 30, and 140 has 
been counted on 8 joints of a two feet branch, I 
begin to think the assertion that a single mature 
tree has given 301b. notsuch an awful cram after all. 
The author who gave currency to this statement, 
nearly 40 years ago, did not condescend to say 
whether the 30lb. was in cherry, parchment, or 
marketable coffee—he left a wide enough margin for 
choice, so that with 600 trees per acre, and the crop 
reduced to 3 lb. of cured coffee, we have still 16 ewt. per 
acre. If some of the trees under my care make 
good their present promise four years hence, this 
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is by no means a wild estimate ; with good soil to 
start with, and skilful treatment in the mean time. 
Cacao. 

I bave heard of such wonderful estimates of the 
profits of cacao cultivation, framed by those who are 
just beginning in the low-lands of the Western Pro- 
vince, that I think a slight sketch of my own three 
years’ experience may be of service to them. I may 
introduce myself as a planter of over forty years 
standing, with a wide and varied experience; but 
when I began cacao I knew no more of the 
habits of the plant than I had casually picked 
up from newspapers, and other publications, to 
which I had given no particular study: I had, 
therefore, almost a clean sheet to take my notes on. 

It is just three years since I sowed my first seed, 
in bambu cylinders, filled with the best soil I could 
command, Most of them grew, and they were planted 
out, on land that had been trenched, rooted, and pre- 
pared for Liberian coffee nurseries, with the larger 
trees left as shade. Here they grew till the best 
plants were four feet high, and were getting their 
branches, when a belt that separated them from the 
clearing was cut down, and within a few days not a 
leaf remained on any of them. Some of them still 
live, and struggle to send out shoots from the stem, 
but the wind always defeats their efforts. The next 
batch of plants were put out, alternately with Liberian 
coffee, on land with a very easy incline to the west, 
the soil being a loose gravel, with much organic mat- 
ter. This lot got on tolerably till the south-west 
monsoon opened, when they went the way of their 
elders. Those that remain alive are making a strong 
effort, but will no doubt be finished off by the wind, 
when it comes round to the 8.W. Of course I have given 
up all attempts to establish a cacao field on that land. 

On this place, I introduced 500 well-grown plants, 
in bambus, in July 1879, and before the end of that 
year not one in ten was left alive. They encount- 
ered three months ofdry weather ; they were cut by 
lizards and crickets ; insects riddled the leaves ; white 
ants cut the taproots, just below the surface; the 
wind stripped them; and now at the end of 21 months 


e 


I have not 25 of the 500 odd remaining. In Nov- 


RS 


the eastern side followed. At the end of May, 


deal with, the cacao is the most delicate, 


ember 1879 I sowed the whole field at stake, and 
surrounded each plant with a basketwork cylinder 
from 15 to 18 inches high. On the portion of the 


clearing that faces the §.W. the whole of them died 


out within four months, and three-fourths of those on 
last 
year, I put down seed at all the failures, but dry 
weather set in immediately afterwards, and they never 


even germinated. Finally I put down nearly 10,000 
seeds in baskets in September and October, one-fourth 


of which were cut by lizards and crickets, almost 
as soon as they came up, and above 1,000 were cut 
‘the very first night after planting in the field. At 


_ the end of November last year the wholeclearing was 
_ fully planted. Now, in April, one half of the spaces 


are vacancies. The number of plants for the place is 
is about 8,000. I have, first and last, used 25,000 seeds, 
and I have still upwards of 4,000 vacancies. My con- 
elusion is, that, of all the plants I ever have had to 
and has 
in this climate the most enemies. I by no means 
say that the evils to beencountered in getting up a field 
of cacao, in this climate, are insurmountable, for I have 
one field of ten acres, in which I have not at the 
end of five months absolutely lost ten per cent of my 
plants. I do not know whether cacao will, when more 
advanced, be able to resist the prevailing wind, on 
situations exposed to it, but, su far as my experienco 
goes, it inclines me to the negative side of the ques- 
tion. In every situation that I have had to deal 


With, the young plant needs temporary shelter, but, 


so far as I have been enabled to observe, it is not 


benefited by overhead shade, except when very young, 
I certainly have seen benefit from placing a jungle 
branch with the leaves on, over the basket shield in 
hot weather. This plant does not take kindly to a soil 
where sand or gravel are the prevailing ingredients; am 
alluvial flat, or a deep clayey loam, seems to suit it best, 

White ants, I had always believed, touched no living 
plant, and it was only after obtaining the clearest 
evidence I admitted that the young cacao plant was 
an exception to the rule. It is owertruea tale that 
they have destroyed tens of thousands in the low- 
country, and will destroy hundreds of thousands 
more before all the projected plantations are complete. 
I do not know whether the gentleman who recom- 
mended steeped aloe leaves was in earnest. The 
aloe is by no means a common plant in Ceylon, and is 
a very slow grower, and nothing can be clearer 
than the utter impracticability of the, plan where 
there is not an aloe plant within ten miles, or a 
drop of water to be found on the surface of 100 
acres, As to the other enemies of this plant, the 
lizards and crickets breed most freely in a loose dry 
soil, and do not much affect clays, gravels, heavy 
loams, &c. There is no doubt that allowing the 
weeds to take and keep possession of the soil would 
moderate the ravages of both crickets and lizards 
on the cultivated plants, by affording them a wider 
field of choice, but it is an unsettled question, 
whether the gain in one direction might not be 
balanced by a loss in another; so far as coffee is 
concerned, there is no question about the action of 
weeds. For myself, as the father of monthly hand- 
weeding on coffee estates, I will not be the man to 
make the experiment of burying young cacao plants 
in dirt, in the hope of benefiting them thereby, 
Seed must now come rapidly down in price, with so 
many trees coming into bearing at so many points 
of the country, and there will be little difficulty 
in maintaining nurseries at a moderate cost, to supply 
vacancies as they occur. 

As to the minor insect enemies, I have observed about 
half-a-dozen species of caterpillar feed on the leaves, 
and several species of minute beetles; then a small 
species of black ants bring the spawn of the white bug 
and establish it on the tender shoots of a thriving plant, 
but it generally succeeds in dismissing its unwelcome 
guest inafew days. Besides all those reptiles and insect 
foes, there is a large percentage of failure, for which 
I am still unable to account; a plant of eight or 
ten inches suddenly ceases to grow, and sometimes 
remains for months, not dead, but sickly, and then 
suddenly dies off. On examination, there is no sign of 
insect action, either on root or stem. If this is an 
effect of dry weather, then why are other less ad- 
vanced plants not affected in the same way? I have 
had an ample opportunity this season of studying the 
effects of drought on the young coffee plants : all that 
were planted in the same kind of soil, and had grown 
equally, showed the same day the same signal of distress 
on the same day, but cacao shows no such uni- 
formity of constitution; a plant that has been cut 
when very small will fight to establish a fresh stem, 
through the whole dry season, and probably with success; 
while its next neighbour, that has met with no check, 
has been growing freely till it is above a foot high, 
suddenly drops its leaves; sometimes renewing its 
growth when rain falls, but more frequently going 
off altogether, even after the advent of rain. I would 
be glad to learn whether this is common in the ex- 
perience of other cacao planters, or if it isa special 
dispensation, affecting the soil and climate which I 
have to deal with only. The largest plant I have 
found the white ants dispose of was three feet high, 
but I have had cases of sudden death, of plants 
quite as advanced, for which there was no apparent 
cause. One plant that some time ago I remarked as 
a specially thriving one I found this morning with 
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all its leaves withered. Finding it was quite dead, 
I tried to pull it up for further investigation, but it 
vetained too firm a hold of the ground for my 
strength. In February every plant drooped on 
the 2lst dry day except the very smallest; in 
March it was the 25th day on which they began to 
complain. If therefore what I have stated of the 
2220 be the effect of drought it would appear that 
every cacao plant has its own constitution, and that 
while one gives up in a week another of the same 
age and treated precisely the same holds out three 
or four weeks and rapidly responds to the first 
shower. Mr. Fraser tells us that in Trinidad it is 
only the larger seeds in the middle of the pod that 
are used for reproduction. There may be something 
in that, but we who have been paying a cent each 
for our seeds naturally grudge doubling the cost by 
rejecting any. 


NORTHERN QUEENSLAND, 


(irom the *‘ Mackay Standard,” 
COFFEE, 

We could not perhaps do better than reproduce 
a few extracts from an article which appeared in a 
former issue of the Standard on this subject :—‘‘ Milli- 
cent, the property of Mr. Costello, is situated at 
about twelve miles distance from town. At the back 
of a compact homestead the cultivation begins, and 
here arefound 25 acres of coffee, two or three years old 
in vigorous growth. It is growing on a spur running 
north from the mountain. Half the coffee is on the 
east side, the other on the west side of this spur, 
The land is the usual basaltic scrub, and we noticed 
that if possible the coffee looked more flourishing where 
the stones were most plentiful, William Sabonadiere 
in his well-known work ‘‘ The Coffee Planter of Ceylon” 
sums up the characteristics of the soil most suitable 
for coffee culture as follows:—‘‘A dark chocolate 
colored soil mixed with small stones under ledges of 
rock and bestrewn with boulders of granite.” On Mr. 
Costello’s selection these characteristics are found to 
perfection, The three-year-old trees have a fair crop 
of young coffee on them, and the two-year-old trees 
have already a very promising maiden crop. The 
trees are planted 6 x 8 feet’ apart, and the older 
ones are already topped to four feet in height: 
Although the entire crop is in’a most flourishing 
condition those situated on the west side of the 
range are in a more vigorous condition than those 
on the east, being more sheltered from the force 
of the E. S. gales that the district is occasion- 
ally liable to. From the summit of the hill 
among the coffee one of those magnificent views for 
which the north side is so justly celebrated spreads 
out before us. To the east, like a panorama, the 
waters of the South Pacific glistening in the sunshine, 
and dotted with innumerable islands of verdant green, 
fo the west and south the dense masses of the coast 
range and scrub land slopes of Blackfellow Mountain 
tower high above us. We visited Mr. Costello’s coffee 
nursery where we found many hundreds of healthy 
young coffee plants ready for planting out when the 
proper season arrives. Highly gratified with our visit 
we started on our return after congratulating Mr. 
Costello upon the pluck displayed by him in his en- 
deavor to introduce a new industry into the district. 
While on this subject we desire to draw the atten- 
tion of farmers to the advisability of following Mr, 
Costello’s example. The growth of coffee at Mackay 
is no longer experimental. The machinery required 
is inexpensive, The families of many of our farmers 
eould do most of the crop gathering and the demand 
for coffee in the colonies will absorb all that can be 
produced for many years to come, while the duty of 
4d. per lb. on imported coffee will offer that amount 
of protection to our producers until the Queensland 


market is supplied with Queensland grown coffee. That 
Mr. Costello may be considered the pioneer of coffee 
growing in Mackay does not admit of a doubt, and 
we trust he may reap the reward which he so justly 
deserves for his enterprise.” 


COCOA NUTs, 
Whether it would be profitable to grow these on 
account of the copra we are doubtful, but there isa 
steady demand for the nuts in the Seuth which 
will for some years render their growth a paying 
speculation, In this connection we may with pro- 
priety take the following extract from the columns 
of the Australasian. It forms, part of a special re. 
port upon this district which appears in that journal, 
‘‘ Barnes’ garden is the sight of Mackay, and a very 
interesting example of the power of. industry and 
perseverance, it ig. Many years ago Mr. Barnes took 
up a selection on a tract of land that was little better 
than a salt swamp. Twenty acres of this have. gradu- 
ally been formed into the finest fruit, vegetable, and 
flower garden in Australia, Mr. Barnes supplies the 
whole of Mackay. He has reared 1,200  cocoa-nut 
trees, besides great numbers of apple, peach, and other 
English fruit trees, and bananas and date palms. He 
ie famous for the enormous size of his pine-apples. 
Vegetables of every description are produced. A pro- 
fusion of splendid flowers completes. the beauty of a 
very remarkable spectacle. Bearing with us substantial 
proofs of the excellence of Barnes’ garden, we rejoined 
the steamer which proceeded on her way through the 
most charming of Queensland waters.” 
SE SS ne ee 
DATE COFFEE. 
(Smith to Jones.*) 
I hope ’twill ne’er be my fate, Jones, P 
To. drink that stuff composed of date stones, 
I never heard that juice of dates 
Consoles, cheers or invigorates. 
You might as well scrape mud from gutter, 
And dub it ‘‘best prime English butter,” 
As call this coffee : oh, ’t is awful 
That such a swindle should be lawful. 
Some say ’t is made’ of rotten figs, sir, 
If that’s the case then ‘‘dash my’ wig,” sir, 
Your system ’t will completely flummock - 
When you convey it to your stomach. 
Others. declare ’tis made of raisin, — 
Which statement seems to me amazin’ ; 
For if you’ll list to mea minute, 
I’ll shew there’ is no raison in it, 
If made of rotten dates or figs, sir, 
Tis only fit for feeding pigs, sir, — 
Then throw it to your swine and boars, or 
Cocks and hens, but don’t buy more, “ sorr.’ 
We planters of this spicy island, _ 
Whose business *tis to till and buy land, 
We cultivate the coffee berries i 
Somewhat resembling English cherries. 
True coffee can’t be imitated, wsicd 
’T were well to call ours ‘‘anti-dated,” 
To shew that difference there be, sir, 
’Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, sir. 
_ Smita. 


Cotompo Grares.—Mr. P. T, Slema Lebbe has 
been good enough to send us a bunch of grapes the 
produce of his cultivation which was referred to in 
a paragraph in the Jaffna Patriot, copied into our 
issue of last evening. He informs us that the bower 
yielded over 120 1b. Having tasted the grapes we 
can testify that in the present hot weather they are 
very refreshing. The bunch sent us is 6 inches long. 
and weighs 7 02. : > 


* The latter (Jones) has purchased. a packet of 
‘© Date Coffee:” hence Smith’s remarks, 


as 
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COFFEE MIXTURES AND ADULTERATIONS. 
A planting correspondent in the low-country writes :— 
“There appear to me two things that the Planters’ 
Association ought to do about the Date Coffee:—- 

“* Ist.—Obtain a legal opinion, as to whether an in- 
junction could not be got to prevent the Company 
from using the word ‘coffee,’ in describing their 
preparation of date stones. If they produce a_bever- 
age, that is cheap, palatable, wholesome, and nourish- 
ing, it is quite able to stand on its own bottom, anp 
make a name for itself, but, whatever it may be, it 
is not coffee, and has no right to usurp a name 
which belongs to an article costing much more in 


_ production, and the value of which rests on qualities, 


which no cheaper produce can lay claim to. The 
Huglish Parliament has legalized the sale of a mixture 
of chicory, because the grocers of Great Britain 
are a more important factor in elections than coffee 
planters, but the same privilege is certainly not 
extended to date stones, and the grocer interest is 
not likely toavail the Company, as it will naturally 
it can mix at its own dis- 
cretion. 

**2nd.—A memorial to Mr. Gladstone, shewing that 
this new commodity avowedly comes into competi- 
tion with a whole group of duty-bearing products, 
and praying that date stones may be placed on the 
same footing at the custom house as the tea, coffee‘ 
cacao, and chicory, it proposes to displace.* For once 
in a way, the coffee and chicory planters are in the 
same boat: a common foe should lead them to the 
same platform to fight for a common interest. 
tea and cacao planters are less directly interested, but 
if this Company succeed in creating a taste for their 
trash, it will more or less affect the whole group, 
especially when the genuine commodities are loaded 
with a customs duty, and the spurious imitation enters 
free. The Company seem to be moving heaven and 
earth to push their wares on the markets; while the 
plantera sit idly by, to watch but never act. We 
can have no hope of checking to any appreciable ex- 
tent the fraudulent practices of British trading, which 
a high authority has declared to be the legitimate out- 
come of free trade, but when those practices touch 
our own interests at a vital point, nothing should 
be left undone that may possibly tend to our pro- 
tection.” 

Our correspondent, and many more of our readers, 
will be glad to learn that the Chairman of the Plant- 
ers’ Association has taken up the question of memo- 
vializing the home Government on the subject of 
coffee adulteration and the sale of coffee mixtures, 
and that a result long pressed for in these columns 
will now be attained. We take it for granted that 
the draft memorial submitted by Mr. Wall to a Sub- 
Committee of the Planters’ Association, after any 
needful amendment, will be unanimously supported 
throughout the country. We trust the Chamber of 
Commerce will either make it their own or take in- 
dependent action to endeavour to secure the same 
end, namely, the restriction which the most ordinary 
fair play calls for in the case of the retail sale of 
collee mixtures in the United Kingdom. We want 
both the local bodies to send home a petition annu- 
ally until the present grievance is redressed. Coffee 
alone among colonial produce is placed at the serious 
disadvantage of having all kinds of legalized, but 


“Tt was expressly stated that duty is paid on the 
date stones.—Ep, i 
8 


The | 


| support of planters and merchants. 


abominable, mixtures sold under ita name in the United 


Kingdom. We do not see why the probibition of all 
such mixtures should not be asked for. True, chi- 


cory and the trash of ‘‘ dates” which is to be used 
for coffee pay the same customs duty (14s per ewt. ) 
as the fragrant berry, but that is no safeguard against 
the most rascally deception which is openly and almpst 
avowedly practised on the mass of the cones 
The working and even the lower middle classes are 
unable to protect themselves in buying the cheap and 
attractive coffee mixtures, so neatly and conveniently 
assorted. Then by degrees their taste becomes yiti- 
ated, until real coffee would positively be a strauge 
and unpleasant drink to them. Chicory or some other 
powder they must have, and it becomes possible to 
palm off upon them 90 per cent of some wretched 
stuff to 10 of ground coffee. How is it to be wondered 
that the consumption of coffee in the United King- 
dom should have gone back steadily, while tea has 
so marvellously increased, under these circumstances ? 
Our Handbook shews that the consumption of coffee 
in the United Kingdom was 16,730 tons in 1847 
against only 14,540 tons in 1880; while the consump- 
tion of tea in the same period has quintupled, the 
increase alone being equal to 72,500 tons. Forty 
years ago, in fact, coffee was drunk in the motier- 
country to the amount of fully 14rd lb. per head of 
population, while now the ratio is ‘09 lb. Tea, on the 
other hand, from 12rd Ib. has gone up to nearly 6 1b. 
per head of population! Can any stronger evidence 
be required by Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues of 
the injurious effect of the iniquitous ‘‘ Order of Coun- 
cil” which sanctions'the sale of coffee mixtures? If 
it be the wish of the British Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer and his Lords of the Treasury to suppress 
the consumption of coffee altogether in the United 
Kingdom, let them say so; but surely the present 
system of depraving the public taste ought to be 
stopped in the interest of everybody concerned. 


Whether, however, the Home Government will con- 
sent to stop the sale of chicory and date mixtures 
of coffee or not, there is one reform which, if put 
as an alternative in the Ceylon Memorial, it seems to 
us, cannot possibly be refused at this time of day. 
We refer to the declaration on the label required on 
such mixtures of the proportions of each substance 
which they purport to contain. If this is done, it 
will open the eyes of the consumers to the small 
quantity of coffee they are really receiving in their 
mixtures, and, moreover, it will enable a check to 
be put on coffee, as on other, adulterations ; for, should 


the proportion of coffee be found less on analysis than 
is declared, the retailer can, of course, be punished. 


Most heartily do we commend this movement to the 
We have always 
thought it a reproach that the agitation commenced 
by Mr. Leake was not continued by his successors in 
the Association. Surely public men in Ceylon do not 
require to be told that here, as in the old country, 
if a grievance of long-standing is to be redressed, the 
efficacious mode of action is that which has been 
made memorable in Anti-Slavery, Reform, Free Trade, 
and so many more legislative victories, namely Agi- 
tate, Acrrare, AGITATE ! 
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THE INDIA-RUBBER ENTERPRISE. 


Very great confidence is expressed in the future of 
the Ceylon Rubber enterprise. Not only does the 
growth of plants exceed all expectation, but the re- 
sulting produce is almost certain to be valuable if one 
may judge by what is said of rubber taken from other 
trees either indigenous or introduced years ago into 
Ceylon. We learn that a sample of rubber taken 
from a ‘‘ Ficus” in the Matale district and sent to 
a London broker has been reported on most favour- 
ably as very suitable for commercial purposes, and 
worth 2s 3d per lb. All reports seem to agree that 
the demand is practically inexhaustible, provided rubber 
could be supplied a little more cheaply than at pre- 
sent, so many are the new as well as existing uses 
to which this product can be applied in British art, 
manufacturing and scientific departments. 

On the other hand, the profitable nature of the cul- 
tivation of rubber trees to the Ceylon planters has 
been challenged for the following reason. It has been 
said that Ceara rubber trees to do them justice ought 
to be planted about 20 feet apart. That would give 
no more than a hundred trees to the acre; but it is 
felt that at least 175 trees can safely be planted. ‘The 
yield of rubber per tree has been calculated at four 
ounces of marketable produce per tree per annum. 
This would amount to say 44 1b. of rubber per acre, 
which, at present prices, might be considered the 
equivalent of £5 gross. No great fortune to be made 
out of this amount certainly, even though, as is pointed 
out, the cost of cultivation and collection must be 
very small, a mere trifle. No new product, it may 
be said, leaves so small a margin as this one, if the 
yield of four ounces per tree is a fair estimate. It 
is on this point, however, that we require further 
information. 


CEYLON TEA IN AUSTRALIA. 


Our morning contemporary and a correspondent of 
his are rather sanguine in estimating the profit on the 
sale of Ceylon tea reported from Melbourne by last 
mail, Fault is found with us for speaking of it as 
“2 poor sale,” Of course we were contrasting the 
minimum 7d per lb. with the minimum of previous 
ales. Nevertheless, the average for nearly 4,400 lb. 
being 1s 24d per Ib., we are free to confess the sale 
was not so poor as we supposed. But it is a mis- 
take to consider that all is profit between the rate 
at which the tea is delivered in Melbourne and the 
sale price. What about Melbourne charges? We have 
heard complaints that the charges on tea by agents 
“down South” are a caution and enough to run 
away with most of the profit on sales realizing no 
more than the one under notice. The rate of com- 
mission alone in Australian ports seems to be 7% per 
cent against 2% in London. 

We most fully believe in the future of the Tea en- 
terprise in Ceylon. We haye said already, and we 
repeat the statement with the utmost confidence, that 
we can beat both Northern and Southern India in 
cheapness of production, while the average quality 
after further experience in preparation ought to be 
fully as good. Mr. Hay, of Dolosbage, an old Dar- 
jeeling planter, looks on a steady return of 400 1b. 
per acre per annum of tea as almost certain, and he 
is confident of placing the produce ‘‘f, 0, b.” in Col- 
ombo harbour at a rate nearer to 40 than to 50 cents 
per lb. There can be no doubt, therefore, that if 
care is taken to prepare tea suited to the Australian 
market, Ceylon should secure a full share of the busi- 
sess, and realize an average price for its tea nearer 
ls 6d than lg 2d per lb. ihe former rate after the 
deduction of all charges would leave a very hand- 
some profit, 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER ON BEES IN CEYLON. - 


If he has not already seen the book—and we think 
not—Mr. Benton will be interested in what the great 
hunter and keen observer, Sir Samuel Baker, has to 
say, in his ‘‘ Hight Years in Ceylon,” on bees:— 

These people (in the eastern jungles,) lived upon eago 
cakes, pumpkins, wild fruits, and berries, river fish. 
and wild honey. The latter is very plentiful throughout 
Ceylon, and the natives are very expert in finding out the 
nests, by watching the bees in their flight, and following 
them up. A bee-hunter must be a most keen-sighted 
fellow, although there is not so much difficulty in 
the pursuit as may at first appear. Noone can mis- 
take the flight of a bee en route home, if he has once 
observed him. He is no longer wandering from flower 
to flower, in an uncertain course, but he rushes 
through the air in a straight line for the nest. If 
the bee-hunter sees one bee thus speeding homewards, 
he watches the vacant spot in the air, until assured 
of the direction by the successive appearance of these 
insects, one following the other nearly every second 
in their hurried race to the comb. Keeping his eye 
upon the passing bees, he follows them, until he 
reaches the tree in which the nest is found. 

There are five varieties of bees in Ceylon; these 
are all honey-makers, except the carpenter bee. This 
species is entirely unlike a bee im all its habits. It 
is a bright tinsel-green colour, and the size of a large 
walnut, but shaped like the humble bees of England. 
The mouth is armed with a very powerful pair of 
mandibles, and the tail with a sting even larger and 
more venomous than that of the hornet. These car- 
penter bees are exceedingly destructive, as they bore 
holes in beams and posts, in which they lay their eggs, 
the larve of which, when hatched, feed upon the timber. 

The honey bees are of four very distinct varieties, 
each of which forms its nest on a different principle. 
The largest and most extensive honey-maker is the 
‘Bambera.’ This is nearly as large as a hornet, and 
it forms its nest upon the bough of a tree, from which 
the comb hangs like a Cheshire cheese, bemg about 
the same thickness, but five or six inches greater in 
diameter. The honey of this bee is not so much es- 
teemed as that from the smaller varieties, as the favour 
partakes too strongly of the particular flower which 
the bee has frequented ; thus in different seasons the 
honey varies in flavour, and is sometimes so highly aper- 
ient that it must be used with much caution. The wax 
of the comb is the purest and whitest of any kind pro- 
duced in Ceylon. So partial are these bees to particular 
blossoms, that they migrate from place to place at differ- 
ent periods, in quest of flowers which are then in bloom. 

This is a very wonderful and inexplicable arrange- 
ment of Nature, when it is considered that some flowers, 
which particularly attract these migrations, only blossom 
once in ‘seven years.” This isthe case at Nuwara 


_Eliya, where the nillho induces such a general rush 


of this particular bee to the district, thatthe jungles 
are swarming with them in every direction, although 
dnring the six preceding years hardly a bee of the 
kind is to he met with. 

There are many varieties of the nillho. These 
vary from a tender dwarf plant to the tall and heavy 
stem of the common nillho, which is nearly as thick 
as a man’s arm, and about twenty feet high. 

The next honey maker is very similar in size and 
appearance to our hive-bee in Hngland. This variety 


forms its nest in hollow trees, and in holes in rocks. 


Another bee, similar in appearance, but not more than 
half the size, suspends a most delicate comb to the 
twigs of a tree. ‘Thisnest is no larger than an orange, 
but the honey of the two latter varieties is of the 


finest quality, and quite equal in flavour to thefamed 
‘Miel vert’ of the Isle de Bourbon, although it has 
not the delicate green tint which is so much esteeemd 


jn the latter, 
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The last of the Ceylon bees is the most tiny, although 
an equally industrious workman. He is alittle smaller 
than our common house-fly, and he builds his diminut- 
ive nest in the hollow of a tree, where the entrance 
to his mansion is a hole no larger than would be 
made by a lady’s stiletto. 

It would be a natural supposition, that so delicate 
an insect would produce a honey of corresponding 
purity, but instead of the expected treasure, we’ find 
a thick, black, and rather pungent, but highly arom- 
atic, molasses. The natives having naturally coarse 
tastes and strong stomachs, admire this honey beyond 
any other. Many persons are surprised at the trifling 
exports of wax from Ceylon. In 1853, these amounted 
to no more than one ton. 

Cingalese are curious people and do not trouble 

_ themselves about exports ; they waste or consume all 
the bees’-wax. While we are contented with the 
honey, and carefully reject the comb, the native (in 
some districts) crams his mouth with a large section, 
and giving it one or two bites, he bolts the luscious 
morsel and begins another. In this manner immense 
quantities of this valuable article are annually wast- 
ed. Some few of the natives in the poorest vill- 
ages save a small quantity, to exchange with the 
travelling Moormen for cotton cloths, &c., and in this 
manner the trifling amount exported is collected. 

During the honey year at Nuwara Eliya, I gave a 
native permission to hunt bees in my forests, on con- 
dition that he should bring me the wax. Of course 
he stole the greater portion but nevertheless, in a 
few weeks, he brought me sevety-two ponnds’ weight 
of well-cieaned and perfectly white wax, which he 
had made up into balls, about the size of an eight- 
teen pound shot. Thus in so short a time one man 
had collected about the thirtieth part of the annual 
export from Ceylon ; or allowing that he stole at 
least one half, this would amonnt to the fifteenth, 


MR. BENTON ON BEE-CULTURE, 
Of the importance of Bee culture, Mr. Benton has 


given us a new idea by the fact he learned in Java, 


that wax is imported into Netherlands India, chiefly 
from Holland, to the annual value of two millions of 
rupees. The wax is chiefly used in dying the sarongs 
and other cloths of the people. 

We call attention to the following interesting paper 
by Mr. Benton entitled 


A Prep INTO A BEEHIVE. 


Light a piece of rotten wood or a roll of cotton 
rags and blow a few whiffs of smoke among the 
bees, then rap several times on the outside of the 
hive with a light stick and wait a few minutes for 
the bees to fill themselves with honey. A very little 
smoke will alarm the bees and with the drumming 
cause them to fill theirsacs with honey. When gorged 
with honey or liquid sweets, bees will not stiug unless 
Jorced to do so. Some poor chap may have failed in 
getting sweetened up, 89, on opening the hive, the 
cluster may be sprinkled with sweetened water. This 
they consider a great treat and by the time they 
have disposed of it are as harmless as so many flies, 
The buzzing which they make shows that they are 
as good natured as a company of fat aldermen just 
after dispatching a roast turkey at some friend’s 
house. The combs may be taken out and handled 
just as you please, and the bees brushed and scooped 
vbout with little danger. 

Three classes will be found to constitute a pro- 
perous colony of bees during the summer season: A 
Sertile queen, a few hundred drones and about twenty 
for thirty thousand workers. 

The queen is the only fully developed female in 
the hive. ‘he supervision of the hive and the lay- 
ing of eggs is her office. She lays during the swin- 


mer season from two tothree thousand eggs each day, 


A fertile queen is about three-fourths of an inch long, 
has short wings, a slim, finely tapered body, and in 
the common bees, is a deeper black in color than 
the workers. The Italian queen has no yellow bands 
crossing the body, but is of a golden yellow color. 
The cells in which queens are produced are conical 
in shape and resemblea peanut in appearance. They 
usually project downward from the edges of the combs. 
About sixteen days elapse from the time the egg is 
laid until it comes forth a perfect queen. Five days 
after hatching, if pleasant, the queen flies out to meet 
a drone and pair. After pairing she returus to the 
hive and rarely leaves it during her life unless she 
is accompanied by a “‘ first swarm.” She lives four 
or five years but is not usually very valuable after 
her third year. If the queen be taken from a colony 
during the working season, the bees are thrown into 
great confusion, but they soon construct queen cells, 
place an egg or a larva in each, supply it with royal 
jelly, (the food for the queen larvee) and thus cause 
it to be developed into a queen. Upon this one natural 
principle depend all of the various methods of increas- 
ing colonies by dividing them into parts and allowing 
each part to form a separate colony. 

The drone bee is stouter and larger than either the 
queen or worker and similar to the queen in color. 
They appear in April or May and usually disappear 
during August. They have no sac within their bodies 
for carrying honey, no pollen-baskets on their legs 
and are provided with a sting, consequently they are 
unable to assist in the labors of the hive. 

The drones are the male bees and appear in the 
hives about the time young queens are being reared 
in order to impregnate them. When they have ful- 
filled this office they are then destroyed by the workers, 
But one drone is needed to impregnate each queen, 
but as bees (and nearly all winged insects) pair while 
on the wing and colonies ina state of nature are isolated, 
many males are produced that impregnation may be 
accomplished before the queen, in roaming about, meets 
with any accident. 

Drones are produced in twenty-five days from unim- 
pregnated eggs placed in large sized cells. 

The Worker Bees, well known ‘to every one, are 
undeveloped females having a sac within the body for 
carrying honey to the hive and baskets on the hinder 
pair of legs for carrying pollen—the yellow dust of 
flowers—which they feed to the young. Wax from 
which comb is built, is secreted by them under the 
scales of their bodies. It is secreted from honey the 
same as animals secrete fat from the food they eat. 
Highteen or twenty pounds of honey are required to 
produce one pound of wax, hence, if honey be taken 
out and the combs returned to the bees a great saving 
is made. Propolis or ‘‘bee glue” is a substance 
gathered by the bees from the trunks of trees, and 
is used in stopping all crevices in the hive and in 
varnishing the inside surface. About twenty-one days 
is the time required to produce workers from the eggs. 
The worker cells are small and when capped do not 
extend beyond the surface of the comb as do the 
capped drone cells. During the first two weeks of 
their existence they work inside of the hive taking 
care of the brood, ete. The workers live about two 
or three months during the honey season and from 
six to nine months at other times. As they drop off 
during summer their places are supplied by others, 
so that a whole colony, with the exception of the 
queen, is changed several times in a season, This 
is shown by substituting for a black queen a fertile 
Italian queen, The young bees produced will have 
the yellow bands and in a short time the whole 
colony will be entirely changed. 

A whole volume might be written 
wonderful little workers. 

Ovid, Michigan. F. B. 
--American Paper, 
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JAMAICA CINCHONA BARK. 

Mr. Morris sends us sheets of the Jamaica Gazette 
contaming the account sales of 180 bags of bark from 
Jamaica sold in London on 80th November 1880, to- 
gether with a memorandum by himself on the 
results of the sale. These are summarized as follows :— 


-~) onl n 
‘os a os SF Or 
STB NR Bg a ties. (idee 
a & 8282 -S B65 | 
Species. me Sicy Ys SIE: aé 
TM et ee ae vee 
6 an) (os ag a 
lb lb. Ib £s. d. nope ie 
Crown bark, 
CG. Officinalis 7,791 9302 6,860} 05 6 1,889 17 7 
Red bark, 
C. Succirubra 6,814 8013 55123 0 3 1} 886 13 2 
Yellow bark, 
C. Calsaya ? 292 46 246 03 38 Z0N 15 
Total...14,397 1,778 12,618 04 5 2,796 12 2 


In explanation of the difference in 
sigument as compared with the 
brokers write :— 

‘The reduction in price upon some of the marks 
as compared with previous consignments arises from 
the market having fallen Is. to ls. 2d. per pound ; 
and also quinine is now offering at 10s. 6d. to 11s. 
per ounce, whereas in August last, (when the last 
consignment was sold,) the price of quinine was from 
12s, 8d. to 138. per ounce.” 

This bark was all from trees blown down or damaged 
by the hurricane of August last, and prepared so ex- 
peditiously that the whole was ready for shipment 
within six weeks from that occurrence. Sun heat 
alone was used for drying, Mr. Morris remarking on 
the superiority of this to drying in sheds, The qualities 


price of this con- 
former one, the 


aud prices of the shipment are shown in detail in 
the following table :— 
Marks Rate Total Total. 


and Kinds. Weight. perlb. Amount. Weight. Amount. 
Crown Bark, 


C, Oficinatis. lb. 8s. d. ££ s. d. Ib. LAS.) dl: 
No.2 Root bark 662 7 8 2388 8 8 
PTE TS? APS IBD TNO, ofA) OBE D 
jp iron 5) 790I7 2) 228807 
OD AM > 38 5 6 10614 0 
Ae eo 5, 339022 5 5 1,056 19 10 
BEAN) » 89955 4 106 94 
Twig 5 » 04222 4 68 6 5 
Garblings » 16342 0 16 6 6 6,8604 1,889 17 7 
Red Bark, 
C. Suceirubra. 
No.1 Rootbark 18833 8 3411 % 
eh. f4) 860 934) Shc Bre ONG 
hy tis 37. ofo 8) 2 184 1079 
By LE aMa ral 4p 320 4 0 644 0 0 
Sahil be hes > 1,620 311 317 6 0 
999 » 61733 2 97.15 5 
a a . 380023 0 5212 3 
Twigs > 684k 1 1 a7 1 7 
Garblings +“ 2581 2 11 42 0 9 
ee 5 ) eannan goto) |/.20)94 895 512k BGR ai 2 
Yellow bark, : 
C. Calisaya? 
No.1 Root bark 2234 2 412 9 
Sane Doe AA 582 3 4 9 15 10 
Pour ren ics oo 5844 5 1219 6 
Bie ik i he BEE AND ZNSE 
Twig ,, BL G6 5 6 6 246 40 1 5 


i «»  12,61822,796 12 2 
The average price for officinalis was 5/6 per |b. and 
of ved bark 3/14, against 6/7 and 3/11? for the 
previous consignment, but, if the fall in the market 
be taken into account, it will be seen that the relat- 
ive prices have been maintained The. average price 
of the whole consignment was 4/5, beinga fall of only 


3d on the previous one. Mr. Morris quotes from 
Colonies and India a statement showing that the 
Jamaica red and crown barks went higher than the 
Ceylon and Indian, but whereas all the former bark was 
sold a good proportion of the Ceylon was withdrawn, 
At the end of his memorandum Mr. Morris states 
that the bark sent as C. Calisaya, but which Mr. Morris. 
always considered as a hybrid has now been proved 
to be so, and will in’ future be sent on its own. 
merits as the produce of the ‘‘ hybrid variety.” It 
realizes a better price than the red bark, and if it 
will grow at lower elevations than the crown its cultiva- 
tion will be extended. 


COFFEE MIXTURES AND ADULTERATION 


We cannot believe that the Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce will persist in refusing to join the Planters’ 
Association in memorializing the’ home Government 
on this subject. The question is one which excites a 
great amount of interest throughout the country and 
estate proprietors will certainly feel that their Colombo 
Agents care little about their affairs if they decline te 
meddle in this matter. A correspondent writes :— 

**T cannot but feel that we owe it asa duty, alike 
to the Government and to the coffee planters, to show 
how the prevalent practice of adulteration and ad- 
mixture has affected the consumption! We had no 
such facts to show when previous representations were 
made. We could then plead the wnfairness of the 
practice, and express a belief that the event of an in- 
crease of consumption might be due to this cause. But 
now, the further development of the evil, and of its. 
formal though qualified legalization, prove clearly to 
have caused a declension of serious amount when in- 
crease ought surely to have taken place. If, then, it 
be granted that it is proper to point out the injurious 
effects produced by the practice, how could we con- 
sistently avoid asking for its prohibition? It seems 
to me that after pointing out the unfairness of a 
practice and its injurious consequences, we should 
simply stultify ourselves if we were not to ask for 
this manifest righting of a wrong! I believe that since 
the exposure of so much sophistication of tea from 
China the public mind has been much stirred, and 
the evil of adulterations generally has become much 
more fully recognized at home. Apart from the bug- 
bear of date coffee, I think this time is opportune for 
such a representation as that contemplated by the- 
draft memorial. I think we might well hope to get 
the order in Council amended in so far as necessitat- 
ing a statement of the proportions of such mixtures as 
bears the title of ‘‘ coffee mixtures.” 


CEYLON TEA. 

2 Great Tower Street, London, 12th March 1881. _ 
Dear Sir,—We had a sample submitted to us re- 
cently of Ceylon tea the produce of the Sembawattie 
Estate, Yakdessa, and we are glad.to notice a marked 

improvement in leaf and liquor. ‘ 
The leaf is desirable, being blackish, fairly twisted and 
mixed with gold tip; the liquor, although lacking the 
fulness of some of the fine Darjeeling marks,is brisk and 
pungent. With care inthe manufacture we believe this 

could be obtained, and the result would be a really 
valuable tea. —Yours faithfully, 
Gro. WHITE & Co. 


THE wAY To catcH CockcHArFERS at night, accord- 
ing to Mr, H. Wright, is to hang a common estate — 
lantern in a good-sized tin, at the bottom of which 
is a sufficient quantity of kerosine oil to kill the. 
beetles, . which, attracted by the light reflected from. 
the tin, will precipitate themselves into the trap, =~ 
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‘Gayrespondence, 
———~>-_—_——— 
Lo the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 
LIBERIAN COFFEE PLANTS. 
7th April 1881. 

Dar Str,—A very interesting article appeared in 
one of your issues regarding the use of seed from 
trees the flowers of which have been  self-fertilized. 
It is pretty evident that leaf disease does not arise 
from any peculiar weakness of the coffee tree, but in 
independent of the injury and loss from the effects 
of leaf disease, the coffee tree has been allowed 
to degenerate, and this is probably one cause 
for young estates, in even choice virgin soils, yield- 
ing so poorly as compared with young clearings of 
olden times. It wasa very common practice as soon 
as one estate was opened to plant out the next 
estate or clearing with plants grown from seed 
gathered from the maiden crop! It will be as well 
for those growing Liberian coffee to see that their 
plants are from trees a few years old—or still better 
grown from imported seed. In the face of all known 
rules and principles of planting and for the sake 
perhaps of a few rupees saved, a very bad practice 
is at the outset carried on and evil results must follow. 

The rapidity with which plants from seed picked 
ripe and put into nurseries a few days after, is no 
proof that they are first chop. If the seeds are 
allowed to get partially dry and then put out, they 
will come up not “‘like beans,” a thing most un- 
desirable, but gently and with a firm appearance. 
Imported seed, when carefully packed, give a suffici- 
ently fair result, and as plants from seed picked from 
trees grown on a foreign soil should be treasured. 
AN OLD COVE 


GOLD-PROSPECTING IN CEYLON :—TESTS, 
AND LOCAL EXPERIENCE. 
Nuwara Eliya, April 11th, 1881, 

Drar Sir,—If your correspondent ‘‘Sore Fingers” will 
digest the ‘‘black sand” in dilute nitro-muriatic acid, de- 
cant it carefully and add a few drops of a solution of pro- 
to-sulphate of iron, he will readily ascertain the existence 
of gold by its being precipitated in a metallic form. 

The dilute nitro-muriatic acid may be composed of 
1 part muriatic acid, 2 parts nitric acid, 2 parts water. 

The vessel containing the subject of the experiment 
should be placed in warm water. 

The simplest way, however, is to wash the sand in 
a small pan with sloping sides and a flat bottom, 
passing it off gradually with the water, when, if the 
operation is conducted skilfully, whatever gold there 
may be will remain in the angle of the pan. 

With regard to the ‘‘black sand” in question, it ig 
very abundant in this neighbourhood, being found in 
streams und on and below the surface in every direc- 
tion. I have hitherto found no gold with it, but this 
is not a thing to be surprised at, for gold is four or 
five times heavier than the sand and would naturally 
seek a much Jower depth. If found together it would 
be owing entirely to some local circumstance, such as 
a light soil resting on a bed of clay or rock, or in 
watercourses where some rock or boulder has arrested 
the course of the stream forming a pool where heavy 
substances would sink and collect. This sand is—as 
far as I have been able to determine in the absence 
of some necessary tests and re-agents which I am 
awaiting—an oxide of manganese, probably the mineral 
Psilomelane, and may prove to be valuable. 

I tested a piece of the supposed gold-bearing quartz 
from the Hog’s Back tunnel the other day, but found 
no trace of the precious metal. The pyrites seemed 
only too pure. I may, however, have had a poor speci- 
men to deal with, and I intend trying others which 
I have by me.—Yours faithfully, 

W, FREDK, MAYES, 


be 
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COFFEE LEAF DISEASE: THE RESULTS OF 
“VAPORIZATION ”. IN THE DUMBARA 
VALLEY. 

(Communicated. ) 

The enclosed report wili probably interest some of 
your readers as it introduces an entirely new feature 
into the results of my experiments. 

Leaf disease was at its height in the beginning of 
January on the field that is here spoken of as well 
as on the surrounding coffee, ‘ 

The treatment resulted at the time in a decided 
check of the spread of the disease, but in my opinion 
it had gone already too far and the treatment 
could have scarcely, constitutionally, benefited the 
trees much. For two months little or no leaf disease 
was observed but during the last eight days, it has 
again made its appearance in considerable vigour in 
that part of Pallekelly Estate; but the treated field 
is singularly free from it, of which I have satis- 
fied myself personally. I can account for this 
difference in no other way than by concluding 
that the treatment did not only check the dis. 
ease at the time being, but that it was also in- 
strumental in preventing ultimately on the area 
operated upon, the growth of the various forms of 
this fungus which has resulted now in a fresh at- 
tack on the untreated coffee surrounding. 

It will of course be necessary +o corroborate the 
above by results elsewhere before we can fully ac- 
cept this conclusion, Uredo-spores are now freely 
produced in the surrounding untreated coffee, and it 
wili be interesting to note whether and in what 
space of time they will spread and germinate on the 
treated field. Evucene C. Scurorrry, 

Mr. Vollar, writing to Mr, Schrottky, reports :— 
“‘Pallekelly, 9th April: I have much pleasure in stating 
that on close examination of the field that was 
treated by your process of ‘ vaporization,’ some three 
months ago, I find that it compares very favorably 
with the adjoining untreated coffee. On the latter 
leaf disease is again showing up, while on the treated 
area it was difficult to find a leaf diseased,” 


THE TEA TRADE Of AMERICA. 

The following remarks as to the tea trade of 
America, taken from a San Francisco commercial paper, 
may be interesting: The tea business of late years, 
and more particularly in 1880, has been sadly cut 
up and scattered, as almost every jobbing grocery 
now imports more or less for their own trade sales. 
During 1880 the steamers of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company brought us from China and Japan six 
cargoes, and the O. andO. Steamship Company eight 
cargoes, and the two combined brought us upwards 
of 120,000 packages, in addition to a much larger 
quantity in transit for Eastern cities. The O. and 
O. Steamship Company also chartered two sailing 
ships to bring tea for reshipment East by the Central 
Pacific Railroad. During the summer and fall the 
retailers formed a co-operative society for the purpose 
of importing for their own use an uniform brand and 
standard of teas for their retail city trade; how it 
will work is yet to be proven. ; 

Although the bulk of the tea consumed in the 
United States is imported through the port of New 
York, the facilities offered by the steamers crossing 
the Pacifie to San Francisco have diverted a portion 
of the traffic in that direction and a considerable part 
of the direct importations by interior importers have 
been received by that route. These direct importa- 
tions naturally diminish the distribution from New 
York, while they supply a very important part of 
the consumption of the country, and this fact should 
not be lost sight of in estimating the trade of the 
year.—Home and Colonial Mail. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF INDIAN TEA. 

The following memorandum of instructions relatiye 
to the operations for season 1881, which, we under- 
stand, has been issued by a gentleman of experience 
for use on some large gardens in India may be useful 
to some of our readers :— 

1. ‘The hoe to be continually used throughout the 
manufacturing season in scarifying the surface of the 
land. i 

2. The spring shoots to be allowed to grow out 
about nine inches before commencing to pluck the 
leaves. : 

3. Plucking to be limited to the leading shoot or 
. bud and only two leaves (this must be strictly ad- 
lhered to), and the leaves or flush should not be allowed 
more than eight days to mature. 4 

4, Withering to be done rather slowly, and avoid 
éxposing the leaves to artificial heat. q 

5. Rolling to be done im the machine without 
much pressure, as the leaves will be all young and 
sueculent. 

6. Under ordinary conditions it will be unnecess- 
ary to allow the leaves to ferment, and they may 
be spread thinly upon the drying trays at once direct 
from the rolling machine. 

7. The charcoal fires must be strong and brisk, 
so as to arrest the action of fermentation in the leaf. 

8. The colour of the leaves after they have been 
infused for testing sbould be similar to that of a new 
bronze penny piece; this may generally be regulated 
by ‘increasing or decreasing the fermentation of the 
leaves after the rolling operation. It is, however, 
impossible to get the proper bright colour on the in- 
fused leaf, unless the plants themselves are in a 
vigorous condition, and unless the leaves are plucked 
in a succulent state, say on the eighth day. 

9. If the labour force is insufficient to cultivate 
the whole area under plant, and to remove each flush 
after it has been allowed eight days te mature, then 
special “‘nirricks’ in hoeing and plucking must be 
made, and liberal extra payment for the performance 
of extra work must be made. And if this arrange- 
ment should prove to be insufficient, then the worst 
parts of the plantation had better be abandoned for 
the time being. so as to enable the labour force to 
work the remainder in a proper manner. 

It is utterly hopeless to expect to. realise a profit 
by making nothing but ‘‘common teas,” which, no 
doubt, are produced by want of cultivation, and by 
taking 12 to 14 days to remove each flush —Home & 
Colonial Mail. 


THE GOLD AND SILVER OF THE WORLD. 

A lecture was delivered on Monday. night at the 
London Institute by Mr. G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S., 
F.5.8., the subject being the ‘‘Gold and Silver Mines 
of the World.” It was replete with interesting facts 
and figures, 
colony of Victoria, he cited Mr. Brough Smyth for 
the facts that three diggers at Forest Creek ob- 
tained in 19 days 3600z. of gold; a party of five 
cleared 24lb. in a single day; another of four got 


lloz, from sunrise till_3 p.m,; while another of 


three obtained £1,000 in 14 days. The same authority 
mentioned that at Ballarat, the head-quarters of the 
deep mining district in that colony, a party of six 
got 1,3440z. of gold for ten weeks’ work, while in 
four months another gang earned £24,000. The win- 
nings of 42 Ballarat companies up to the date of Mr. 
Smyth’s writing were no less than £4,305,463, one 
of them—the Band of Hope—having washed 14,975oz, 
in 44 working days. Of colossal nuggets the lect- 
urer mentioned the Welcome Stranger, weighing 
2,2800z., 2lin. long and 10in, thick, a lump of solid 
gold found by the merest chance, yet worth £9,534; 
the Welcome Nugget, which weighed 2,217oz., and 
was sold for £10,000; the Blanche Barkley, 1,7480z, 


Speaking of the early discoveries in the 


in weight, and sold for £6,905; the Heron, weighing 
1,0080z., which fetched £4,080. The Victoria gold- 
fields now covered an area of 1,241 square miles, which 
in 1879 yielded 715,0000z., valued at £3,000,000. 
Queensland was traversed by a chain of gold rocks 
from north to south, and at least 4,000 square 
miles were being worked with all the experience 
ained from the failures of the sister colony. The 
yield for 1879 was over a million sterling. South 
‘Australia was more a copper than a gold country, 
but the goldfields of Port Darwin were being in- 
dustriously worked by the Chinese. After mention- 
ing South Australia and New Zealand, the present 
rage for speculation in Indian gold mines was touched 
on, with a due caution to perplexed investors. The 
Russian mines in the Ural range were interesting, 
both as having been probably referred to by Hero- 
dotus and as having enabled Murchison to forecast 
the success of gold mining at the Antipodes. Pass- 
ing over to the American continent, the lecturer 
spoke of the gold fields of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, the Californian discoveries and the richsilver 
mines of Nevada and New Mexico. He gave an ela- 
borate description of the Great Comstock lode, the 
two mines of which had yielded in 20 years 
863,671,605 dols. He spoke further of the immense 
wealth of the Arizona and Colorado silver mines, 
as well as of the Bolivian mine long known by the name 


Potosi, and of those worked in Peru, Chili, and 
Mexico. The European mines were the last to pass 
in review. It had been computed, Mr. Bevan said, 


that the grand total amount of gold produced during 
the historic ages was £3,517,093,500 and that of sil- 
ver £2,826,250,000, making for both the precious 
metals together no less than £6,343,343,500.—Home 
and Colonial Mail. 


MR. ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK. 

Of coffee in New Caledonia Mr, Anderson thus 
writes :—‘‘ Sugar cane, rice, and coffee planta- 
tions are to be met with in various parts of the 
island. While in Fiji the notion is that the high 
land, 1,000 and 2,000 feet above sea level, offers the 
most suitable elevation for coffee planting, it is worth 
while to bear in mind that in New Caledonia, only a 
couple of degrees of latitude distant, the bushes are to be 
noticed on the flat land, and to all appearance thriving.” 
Of coconuts in that island, he states that they are very 
abundant, but that from lack of a market for copperah, 
or intelligence, they are left to rot, and are chiefly 
used as food for pigs. He states the island to berich 
in metals, especially nickel. Of the products of Fiji 
he writes that they are mainly béche de mer, pearl 
and turtle shell. There is also sandal wood, but good 
quality of this is now scarce. Of your staple growth 
in Fiji, Mr. Anderson remarks:— ‘‘ Coffee has been grown 
on sundry islands and seems from all accounts to have 
thriven at an altitude of 200 feet in a certain locality. 
It is supposed. that on the high ground, 1,000 feet 
or 2,000 feet above the sea level, it ought to succeed 
well. After the doleful history of cotton, it would 
be a pleasure to hear of Fiji becoming a good coffee 
producing country. To start on a new speculation in 
a new colony like Fiji needs the pushing determina- 
tion of men who can meet disappointment or success 
with a certain amount of equanimity. Before the 
coffee bushes produce, they are exposed to the viciasi- 
tudes of two or three years weather, and they are liable 
to be considerably damaged by heavy blasts of wind. 
In New Caledonia there are several coffee planta- 
tions on the low-lying land which to all appearances 
look thriving, but looking well and paying well are 
not necessarily inseparable conditions. The following 
is what our author writes relative to coconut plant- 
ing:—‘‘ Many ex-planters and others are planting nuts 
with the hope of raising coconut palm estates. The 
trees take four or five years to produce properly. So 
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that patience is required, After they are in bearing 
order, there is no reason, should the demand for 
coconut oil be so great as at present, why the specula- 
tion should do otherwise than pay, The nuts ought 
to be planted at least fourteen feet apart. Roughly speak- 
ing 100 trees per acre can be relied upon. Reckoning 
upon 60 nuts for each tree, per annum, this gives 
6,000 nuts per acre: that is about 1 ton of copperah. 
Many people might say this is below the mark: on 
the average it is not much so. The price giveu for 
copperah by the principal merchants in Levuka varies 
from £9 to £12 per ton,” The estimate of the time 
for the trees bearing profitably—4 to 5 years -seems 
to me a mistaken sanguine one. I believe the pioneers 
of coconut planting in the Jaffna peninsula entertained 
the same delusive hope, and estimated their profits 
accordingly ; but they were painfully deceived, for it 
was rare to find a tree attain a paying development 
under about twenty years, and it was no wonder, 
therefore, that the original planters of coconut estates 
in Jaffna lost their all betore they derived paying 
returns from them. Mr. Anderson closes his remarks 
on the productions of Fiji as follows, and I would 
recommend his opinion to the authorities of Ceylon 
as an example :—‘‘ Were the future Government of 
the island to consider that the planters are the main- 
stay of prosperity—for if not they, who?—and if 
throwing aside all private hobbies and unbiassed opini- 
ons, they were to regard the interest of the planters 
as the interest of the country, time would not be long 
in deciding whether or not the isles of Fiji are to be 
considered as pearls of goodly value.” ‘hese few ex- 
tracts will convince your readers how much of interest 
to them they will find in Mr. Anderson’s book which 
has special relation to their own experience; but, apart 
from that, the writer's remarks on the ethnology of 
the South Sea islands would alone fully repay its 
perusal,—Our London Cor, 


Remepy For Recent Coup iN THE Heap,—Rodolfo 
Rodolfi recommends, from personal experience, the 
chewing of two to three dried leaves of Hucalyptus 
globulus, as a sOverign remedy for cold in the head 
and coryza, provided they are recent and not chronic. 
The effect is said to make itself felt decidedly in about 
half an hour.—Pharm. Zeit. 

SomETHING For Mr. Brentron.—To-day (Saturday) a 
swarm of bees took up their abode in an old gin 
case at No, 4, Park Street. The gin case had been 
converted into a pigeon house; the pigeons, however, 
politely retired, and left the bees in undisputed pos- 
session. They are of the ordinary size, somewhat 
smaller, and darker than the ordinary hive bee at 
home. Whether they will remain and occupy the 
dove-cot has yet to be seen. At present they are all 
in and seem contented.—Cor. 

Dare Corree.—There appears to be no end to the 
inventive genus of some people, and many of them 
seem torhave made a ‘dead set’ upon coffee. We 
have had*the celebrated pelatos coffee, which was 
simply baked acorns ; more recently date stones have 
made their appearance in the London market under 
the title of date coffee. Yet another instance comes 
before us in the shape of ‘‘a preparation of fruit,” un- 
der which name a foreign gentleman has obtained a 
prtent for a preparation ‘‘ closely resembling Mocha 
coffee.” The fruit of the Ceratonia Siliqua, commonly 
known as carob beans or locust-pods, and vulgarly 
as Russian figs, is roasted and ground into powder, 
and is then mixed with a certain proportion of the 
roasted and ground seeds of Vicia Sativa, i. ¢., tares, 
An infusion of this mixture may be use as a bever- 
age, and if it is taken with a large quantity of ima- 
gination, it will closely resemble Mocha coffee.—Plant- 
ers Gazette, 


(From April 18 to April 28, ) 


MANURES FOR COFFEE PLANTATIONS. 


An important correction has to be made in our 
remarks on Mr, A. Ross’s experiments with specially 
prepared artificial manures. Instead of R70 per ton 
being the cost, it should be, as most of our readers 
will have guessed, R70 per acre; but this is calcu- 
lating on an application of not less than 1 Jb. per 
tree, or fully half-a-ton per acre. This special man- 
ure, therefore, including cost of carriage and of appli- 
cation, is equal to R140 per ton; but, if it adds from 
3 to 4 ewt. per acre to the crop ensuring a steady 
return of 5 and 6 ecwt. per acre, Mr. Ross ig right in 
saying that it will pay him well. It is a significant 
fact that more than one planter and visitor to the 
young districts have lately remarked to us that wher- 
ever coffee has been manured there the blossom has 
set satisfactorily. On one well-known Dikoya_ pro- 
perty, we believe, the experienced superintendent 
shews the difference between manured and unmanured 
coffee in this respect, on the same field. Neverthe- 
less the proprietors who, at this time of day—after 
two most trying seasons—can face an expenditure of 
R70 per acre for manure are few and far between. 
In many cases within our knowledge, the total ex- 
penditure on estates which have been kept clean, 
has been reduced to R50 per acre. In other cases 
where similar rigid economy might be expected, the 
outlay has risen to R80, simply because, as the man- 
agers say, money so supplied so irregularly, that the 
labour force became comparatively disorganized, and. 
it became impossible to get work done so exactly 
and steadily as would. otherwise have been the case. 
This should be a warning to over-zealous agents and 
bankers: if the funds are to be supplied at all, far 
better to do so every three or four months, than 
delay for six, and even eight months, and so add 
twenty to thirty rupees to the cost of upkeep per 
acre. As regards manuring, it is evident that every- 
thing depends on the fitness of the particular appli- 
cation for the soil operated on. Until careful ana- 
lyses and experimental stations in every district are 
established, a great deal of money must be wasted 
by planters, for it is not everyone who can arrange 
for analyses and the preparation of special manures 
on their own account, like the proprietors of Vent- 
ure and Aluwihari. 


THE HOT SEASON IN COLOMBO. 

The correspondent who addressed us the other day, 
and his colleague who challenged the accuracy of our 
article, will be interested in the following return 
which has been courteously furnished to us from the 
office of the Surveyor-General :— 


Maximum temperature of the air registered from 
January 1870 to April 23rd 1881. 


In 1870 91.0 30th March. 
1871 90.0 2Ist April and 9th May, 
1872 90.0 13th and 14th May. 
1873 91.0 Ist May. 
1874 91.5 19th April. 
1875 95.0 3rd_ February. 
1876 — 90.6 22nd April. 
1877 94.6 16th February. 
1878 93.7 13th April. 
1879 90.5 26th January. 
1880 90.8 26th and 26th April. 
1881 91.2 7th February, 14 and 16th 
March, and on the 12th, 
12 [1099.9 14th and 16th April. 


Average—91,66 
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So that the average maximum temperature at Co- 
lombo in the shade is under 92 degrees, This will 
not seem very much to residents in India, or even 
Australia; but let them remember that the temper- 
ature with us never falls below summer heat, that in 
fact, the average of maximum and minimum is up to 
81°—the highest so far recorded for any station on 
the world’s surface (outside Ceylon) ; and yet Colombo 
is an exceptionally healthy city for European residents. 

— 


TEA PLANTING IN CBYLON. 

We have received a letter from a gentleman on his 
way to manage a tea estate in Assam, in which he says :— 

‘¢] was much struck (in my rapid journeying through 
Ceylon by rail and short residence on a tea estate) 
with the capabilities of the island to produce tea, 
and with the lack of experienced ten planters,” 

He goes on to say that since seeing Ceylon his views 
have considerably modified, and he is desirous of pro- 
curing a berth at R700 or R800 a month, as a pre- 
liminary to investing on his own account. We have 
advised him to stick to India if he can get such a 
salary as this: not half that sum being at present 
procurable in Ceylon, although the prospect before tea 
planters investing on their own account is, we believe, 
exceptionally good. It is most satisfactory to learn 
on all sides how favourably impressed our Indian 
visitors are with the prospects of Ceylon as a tea- 
growing country. We travelled down by the Gam- 
pola coach this week with a young Assam tea planter, 
and he fully realized all our advantages in ready means 
of transport, full supply of labour, healthful climate, 
as well as suitableness of soil and climate in so many 
districts. The severe fever and epidemic cholera which 
carry off so many Assam labourers—each costing the 
planter a heavy bounty—have no parallels here. A 
beautifully regular and vigorous field of young tea 
(from 15 to 20 months old) on Helbodde estate, Pus- 
sellawa, attracted the attention of the travellers by 
coach and justly received commendation ; a good deal 
of the land planted was patana.—The following ex- 
tracts from the Tea Circular of Messrs. Layton & Co., 
dated London, 10th March, are deserving the atten- 
tion of Ceylon as well as Indian tea planters :— 

“ INDIAN TEA, 

‘“Mhe chief feature is the large increase in the 
deliveries, it being remarkable that those of China Tea 
in the same period have fallen off very materially ; 
buyers do not, however, appear to have been influenced 
in consequence, for while the public sales have con- 
tinued moderate, and comparatively small, prices of 
common grades—perhaps in sympathy with China— 
show a slight decline; the only qualities for which 
the demand continues unabated are good and fine, 
these bringing fully former rates. 

“Managers ofgardens in India will do well to remember 
in the manufacture andpreparation of Tea for the coming 
season, that although the article has hitherto deservedly 
--as compared with China leaf—taken rootin the trade 
of this country, it is nevertheless patent that unless the 
inferior character and ‘‘ washy” liquors are replaced, 
by hard pungent flavour, the result and average prices 
of next season must be again disastrous,” ; 


AGRICULTURE 
reports that an agricultural show will be -held at 
Nicosia on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, April 
27, 28, and 29. Prizes will be given for horses, mules, 
donkeys, camels, cattle, sheep and goats, pigs, turkeys, 
geese, ducks, and pigeons. The committee will also 


award prizes for wheat, barley, caroubs, potatoes, 
best samples of each vegetables (best basket of 
these in season), silk (best skeins), cotton (best 


sample), cheese (best sample), butter (best sample). 
An exhibition of agricultural machinery is invited, and 
merit will be awarded according as the funds will allow. 


CEYLON AND INDIAN TEA AT THE 
MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


By last mail I wrote you about the great eale of 
Indian tea—the greatest by far ever held in the 
Australian Colonies, including as it did 200,000 1b. 
weight—whic'1 was to be held at the instance of 
Messrs. James Henty & Co., on their own account 
and that of the Calcutta Syndicate. The sale has 
been held, and although the prices realized were 
somewhat lower than those obtained at the earlier 
sales the results are deemed very satisfactory and 
very favourable for the future of Indian (let us add 
Ceylon) tea in the Australian markets. Every ‘‘ line” 
was sold, although some of the lots included large 
numbers of heavy packages, and as there were at least 
fifty purchasers of the teas they are sure to be well 
distributed. There is one dealer, Mr. Walker of 
Swanston Street, who sells only Indian and Ceylon 
teas, and who states that be has a large demand 
for the latter. Measures are being taken to establish 
another dealer in Indian teas exclusively in Collins 
Street, and in due time by such means as these pre- 
judice will be overcome and a taste formed for pure 
first-class teas which must be gratified. Of course 
existing tastes have to be consulted, and many of 
the Darjeeling teas and those from Cachar, Kangra 
Valley, &c., are, equally with the Ceylon teas, fit for 
going into consumption on their own merits. Others 
must be mixed and blended. One of the great diffi- 
culties is about price. It is so difficult to get peo- 
ple to understand that a tea which yields 42 to 52 
per cent of extract (Mr. Dunn has got the latter 
result from a Ceylon tea), soluble salts in proportion, 
is worth much more than a tea which cannot be 
made to give more than 30 per cent of extract, if so 
much. Preparatory to the sale, Mr. Moody diffused 
information as to the merits of Indian teas, includ- 
ing the following testimony from a source which 
even the most conservative of Melbouyne dealers 
must admit to be valuable because beyond doubt 
spontaneous and disinterested :— 


“Tur TEA oF THE FUTURE. 

‘Under this head the Anglo-American Grocer gives 
the following interesting comments, which bear out, 
from a trade point of view, nearly all we have said 
on this subject :— ; 

‘* Of all the articles of produce which claim the at- 
tention of our readers, we believe there are none that 
have shown the same remarkable expansion in their 
production, during the last score of years, as Indian tea. 

“Tt willseem but as yesterday,to many of our country 
friends, when the London tea traveller first showed 
them a sample of Assam Pekoe. What excitement it 
produced! How speedily the kettle was boiled, and the 
new silver-tipped product submitted to the test. And 
how well it stood that test ! Nothing approaching to 
it in strength had been seen before ; little wonder, 
therefore that fancy prices were asked and easily ob- 
tained for it. With the enormous increase in the pro- 
duction—the present season being expected to turn out 
45,000,000 lb.—-prices have obtained a very reasonable 
level, and it is now the standing complaint of all 
Indian tea growers that their teas bring actually less 
than their relative value when compared with China 
tea of similar quality. 

“It was in 1842 thatthe attention of the Indian 
Government was first drawn to the subject of tea culti- 
vation in Assam ; and seeing the immense benefit that 
would naturally result from the encouragement of 
the industry, they imported experienced cultivators. 
and manipulators of leaf from China, who superintended 
the early efforts of the Indian tea growers. 

“The tea plant grows naturally on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, and thrives best ona rich soil of decayed 
vegetation, with a humid atmosphere, and considerable 
heat, The first ten or fifteen years of Indian 
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tea-growing produced scarcely a suflicient quantity to 
bring it commercialfy into use. But after 1860 it 
began to be used by appreciative consumers for the 
purpose of adding strength and flavour to China tea. 
The prices of the finer sorts ranged them from 4s to 
4s 6d per pound, and there seemed to be such a future 
before teaofsuch excellence, that tea-growing became 
the specnlatiou of the time. The next few years 
showed wretched results. The tea was badly made, 
and nearly half the crop bad become sour when it 
reached this country. Prices fell to a very low point. 
Planters saw that they must improve the quality if 
they were to keep their position; anda steady im- 
provement may be dated from 1870. Several grocers 
introduced Indian teas into their blends with excel- 
lent results; in many instances as much as one-half 
being Indian tea. We do not propose to offer any ad- 
vice on the use of Jndian teas ; our object is rather to 
mark the steady development of the trade, and let 
our readers draw their own conclusions. A reference 
to the dock returns for the present year shows an 
increase in the consumption of this tea of nearly six 
million pounds over last year, which fact alone is 
sufficient to establish the correctness of the heading 
of this article. We are informed that in many towns 
in the north of England and throughout Ireland, In- 
dian tea is retailed alone, without any mixture of China 
tea whatever. This, no doubt, would be a bold ex- 
periment in some places, but if care be taken in 
the selection of the right sort, no doubt it would 
succeed. 


We venture to think that the best results may be 
obtained from Cachar and Darjeeling teas mixed to- 
gether. The Assam growths are almost too strong to 
drink alone; but every grocer finds, by experience, 
what suits his customers best, and acts wisely in 
giving them just what they like, and always alike. 
A good plan, we should think, would be to imix three 
or four sorts of Indian tea together, say one heavy, 
strong, thick tea, another a brisk, pungent tea, «@ third 
of a juicy, full, soft, character, and the fourth, perhaps, 
a fine, flavoury, Darjeeling or Kangra Valley tea to 
give a distinctive tone to the biend. These, of course, are 
mere suggestions on our part. We donot presume to 
lay down fixed ideas for carrying out what must in 
all cases depend on individual tastes ; our object is 
to point out the wonderful popularity of Indian teas, 
and to suggest to all our readers the advisability of 
studying their character closely. We feel sure it is 
bound to be as our heading puts it—‘* The tea of the 
future,” and the wisest course, therefore, will be for 
every tea-dealer to join the winning side, and realize 
in his own trade the truth in the old saying that 
‘‘Nothing succeeds like success.” 

The writer in the American Grocer has gone wrong 
only in the statement that it was in 1842 that the 
attention of the Indian Government was first directed 
to tea cultivation, It is now certain that long be- 
fore the era of the ‘discovery ” of the indigenous tea 
in the jungles of Assam, by the brothers Bruce in 
1826, the existence of an Indian tea was known to 
Indian civilians and others. The utilization of the 
plant was long hindered by Dr. Wallich’s persistent 
opinion that the true tea was merelya camellia But its 
true nature was placed beyond doubt and the atten- 
tion of Government and individuals devoted to the 
enterprise much prior to 1842, The details I need 
not enter on. I may say, however, that he would be 
reckoned wild who in 1842 had ventured to predict 
that in less than forty years India would be success- 
fully competing with China in the supply of tea toa 
great and advancing population in Australia, Ceylon 
also giving promise of taking her place in the 
field. 

10 
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(From April 25 to Aprii 30.) 


GOLD AND GEMS IN CEYLON. 


We have received from Mr. Auwardt specimens of 
quartz from his property, Mount Pleasant, near Galle. 
In these there is no appearance of gold, but a good 
deal of black mica, In some samples previously fur- 
nished, Mr. A. U. Dixon discovered traces of gold. 
The professional reports of this gentlemen have also 
been laid before us, and we may extract a few pass- 
ages to shew his opinion of the prospects of gold reef 
being found in the Southern Province near Galle. On 
the 15th December last, Mr Dixon wrote :— 

‘‘T have examined the specimens of gold, gems and 
bag of sand which I received from you on the 9th 
instant with the following result :— 

a. The small nugget was pure gold and weighed 
over 6 grains. 

b, The stones in the paper parcel were fragments 
of gems such as corundum, sapphire, garnets, tour- 
maline, zircon, &c. 

c. The bag of sand contained fragments of the same 
mineral as 6, abounding especially in garnet:, I did 
not find any gold in the sample sent in bag.” 

On the 27th December after a personal visit, Mr. 
Dixon was able to say :— 

“T saw the man who foundthe gold and examined the 
place from which he took it. 1 requested him to dig 
more and wash it in my presence, after whichI exami- 
ned the residue. I found no trace of gold init, but 
numerous fragments of gems and quartz. I then follow- 
ed up the ravine to its source with the expectation of 
finding a quartz reef from which the gold might have 
come. I found twosmall reefs crossing the ravine and 
took specimens from them. These I have exami ned 
and find only a sligth trace of gold not in quantity 
to warrant its working. There is evidence of the occur- 
rence of gems in the vicinity. I saw several which had 
been taken from the opposite side of the hill, and 
judging from these they appear tobe of as good a quality 
as the gems at Ratnapura but not so large in size. 
They were chiefly ruby, sapphire, tourmaline and cat’s- 
eye. I have no doubt larger ones will be found. 1 
spoke to your kangani respecting thequartz reefs and 
have no doubt thst if they were broken into, it would 
set the matter at rest as to whether gold is tobe found 
there in quantity worth working. From what I saw 
it did not appear to be so.” 

Again :— 

‘“*T have examined the specimens of quartz sent on 
the 17th March and find in it slight traces of gold at 
the rate of a few grains per ton. There is other metal- 
lic matter in thequartz, viz: iron as a sulphide. I 
have no doubt from what I saw when there that better 
samples willbe sent you.” 


So far therefore search at Galle has been unsuc- 
cessful, although Mr. Dixon holds out encouragement 
of persevere in blasting for a reef. We trust Mr. 
Auwardt’s further efforts may be crowned with success. 

We learn that the result of Mr. Harvey’s hurried 
visit to the Dolosbage, Matale and Ambagamuwa dis- 
tricts bas been to leave matters very much as they 
were, save that certain out-crops of quartz were pro- 
nounced non-auriferous and that of other places an 
opinion was expressed favorable to investigation. Mh 
Harvey is a very high authority in tbe gold-mining 
world and is naturally, therefore, correspondingly cauti- 
ous in the expression of his opinion. He was the 
first, it seems, to inspect and report favourably on the 
auriferous land belonging to the late tirm of Messrs 
William Nicol & Co. of Bombay, and his report led 
to the establishment of the Glenrock and other Gold 


His inspection of our hill regio 
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was far too hurried to lead to definite practical results, 
It may, in one sense, be said to be premature, for 
Mr. Harvey would be the man to call in after some 
progress was made in the investigation, to give a 
decisive opinion on the value of quartz, and the nature 
of a reef. Planters will act quite rightly to make 
available representative specimens of the quartz which 
they have reason to suppose to be auriferous; but, 
as Mr. Harvey pointed out, the proper course in the 
vase of Ceylon where gold has been found in the river 
beds and nowhere else (to speak of) as yet, would be 
to pan and wash in the river and follow up so long 
as gold was found, until at last it disappeared from 
the washings, and then to look right and left and all 
round for the matrix reef from which the gold had 
vradually been denuded. Now this is work appertain- 
ing to the Government of the country. It is im- 
possible that private individuals can undertake this 
duty, and we think, therefore, there is good reason 
for calling on the Lieut-Governor to devote some por- 
tion of the surplus revenue from the Pearl Fishery to 
an investigation which may be fraught with important 
consequences to the revenue and prosperity of the 
Colony. It will be remembered that in 1854 an at- 
tempt to follow up the Mahaoya and Hingula in the 
manner described above, was frustrated by the apvent 
of the south-west monsoon. Unfortunately this same 
rainy season is again close at hand. Mr, Harvey was 
greatly struck with the advantages presented to the 
miner in Ceylon in railway and road communication, 
water power, good climate, &c. He also expressed an 
interest in the gem-digging operations in the country 
and hazarded the opinion that much deeper mining 
both for gems and gold in suitable localities (as re- 
commended by Sir Samuel Baker in the case of Nu- 
wara Eliya), ought to lead to successful results. The 
bed of an ancient river, or the old bed of an existing 
river which has shifted its course, would probably be 
a favourite spot in which to operate for gold. 

It must be remembered that Ceylon is one of the 
oldest geological formations. Geologists speculate on 
this island having been connected with Madagascar 
and the Malay Peninsula by land long since submerged. 
They still regard a belt commencing on the east coast 
of Africa and across Madagascar, Ceylon, Malay Penin- 
sula and Borueo as the most likely division in which 
to find the remains of the earliest human beings or 
of the most advanced apes, on the earth’s surface. 
Denudation of the rocks and reefs has therefore been 
going on in Ceylon far longer than in most countries, 
and the fact that very valuable gems and evidences 
of gold have been found so near the surface affords 
good reason for anticipating greater success from 
deeper mining. 

Since writing the above we have seen Mr. A.C. 
Dixon on his return from the Rakwana district. ‘he 
Rangwelleteone limestone with its supposed 90 per cent 
of lime is a delusion. The limestone Mr, Dixon saw is 
poor. 
of forty yards, and Mr. Dixon saw finer stones—sap- 
phires chiefly—than any he had previously seen in 
the island. Two or three were valued by the Chetty 
owner at over £200a piece; but Mr. Dixon fully 
agrees that the proper localities bave probably not 
yet been explored for the best gems, and he is likely 
ro recommend a trial shaft in an old river bed. 


CEYLON COCOA, 

Our London political aud commercial correspond- 
cuts call attention to the fact of parcels of cocoa from 
Ceylon selling for 100s per ewt., an exceptionally high 
price, considering the state of the market at present. 
Mr. Tytler is to be congratulated on this result, since 
this cocoa came from his Dumbara properties. It is 
evident that Ceylon will beat the West Indies in the 


Gem pits exist on Everton estate to the depth | 


quality of its cocoa, provided care is exercised in 
the preparation. Since writing the above we have 
been favoured with the following letter from Messrs. 
Sabonadiére & Co, who are agents for Ambecotta 
plantation, proprietors Messrs. Tytler and Heirs of 
T. C. Morton, while Pallekelly belong to Mr. Tytler 
alone (Messrs, J. M. Robertson & Co., Agents) real- 
ized the same price for its cocoa:— 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer, 

Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in handing 
you copy of sale prices and Broker’s report on Amba 
cocoa per S.8. ‘‘ Duke of Buckingham,” shipped on 
this occasion by us in January last—details of Palli 
cocoa per S. 8S. ‘‘ Almora,” (shipped by Messrs, J. 
M. Robertson & Co.) belonging to same proprietors are 
also given. In forwarding us the report and result of 
sale, our London friends remark thal, ‘‘ The rates 
‘obtained surprised the market—the highest valua- 
‘tions before the sale being 80s. to 83s.” * 

Yours faithfully, 
p.p. SABONADIERE & Co,, 
FrepK, Noone, 


Valuations and Prices of Cocoa 
Per 8.8. ‘‘DuKke or BuckIncHAm.” 


in bond 

Amba, A 15 Bags valued @ 80/ to 85/ sold @ 100/6 
Do. Bib TS 33 70 — Bir gay 
Do. T 1. ,, Chips and Triage esl ct gm 


21 Bags Cocoa. 
Per ‘‘ ALMORA.” 


Palli, 1 32 Bags valued @ 80/ 85/ “3 Bgs. sld. @ i opr 6 
39 99 
00/ 


Do. 2 15 29 ” @ 70 75 sold @ 1 
T 3} Triage sox whee We 60/ 
Ay 1 f and chips 3A ee 25/ 


51 Bags Cocoa. 


Report on the above.—The sale of your cocoa per 
steamers ‘‘Almora,” and . ‘‘ Duke of Buckingham ” 
must be considered most satisfactory. The price of 
100/ 100/6 for the bulk is quite a fancy one, and 
we must again remind you that if this cocoa comes 
in quantity, it is highly improbable that such sales 
can be maintained. There is little fault to be found with 
the cocoa itself ; we think it rather better than last 
year’s shipments: there being fewer unripe or pale 
berries. 

The rose color of the bean itself is considered very 
good, whilst the light, fragile husk is much liked. 

The price is the best proof how muchthe cocoa is 
liked. True copy. pp. 8. & ae 

F. N. 


GEMS AND LIMESTONE IN THE RAKWANA 
DISTRICT, 


We learn from Mr. Shand, senior, that the Rang- 
welletenne limestone so well reported on by Mr. 
Hughes was found in the shape of boulders in the 
river, and that Mr. Dixon could not find any of 
similar quality for the good reason that all the best 
boulders had been collected ‘and used up for estate 
purposes. There exists, however, a small bed of 
limestone not far away which runs through native 
property, and which, had the Superintendent of Rang- 
welletenne (Mr. G. D. Brabazon) not been absent 
from the district, he could readily have pointed out 
to Mr. Dixon. Altogether it is a pity that the 
geologist’s visit to the district was not made known 
to proprietors generally beforehand. His attention 
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could have been directed to what is supposed to be 
the richest gemming land in the district, near the 
Everton ridge, and also on Batakande from which, last 
year, it is said, £9,000 of precious stones were 
gold, all taken irom an area not exceeding 2% 
aeres! he old Everton pits which were sunk to 
a depth of 120 feet had to be abandoned by C. M. 
Hassana Marikar, because he had no means of pump- 
ing out an accumulation of water. It is very evid- 
ent that there is room with modern appliances and 
adequate capital for a Limited Company to develop 
a very profitable Gem-digging industry in the 
Sabaragamuwa district. 


CEARA RUBBER :—NO SEED TO BE GOT 

' FROM SOUTH AMERICA, 

A Colombo merchant writes :—‘‘ The following in 
reply to enquiries for Ceara rubber seed may be of 
interest :—‘The last mail from South America brought 
news to the effect that drought had killed the plants 
for 150 miles, and that they have now to push many 
miles up the river to secure seed. None is expected 
in London for some time.” ’ 

cy oo EE 


CINCHONA BARK SALES. 

Phe sales of Indian bark reported by last mail, 
being the large quantities shipped by the S.S. “ Hl. 
dorado” and “ Kaiser-i-Kind,” are regarded as most 
satisfactory, and a happy omen of what the future 
has in store for Ceylon and Indian planters. for the 
first time, the brokers report that the quantity of 
bark offered from the East was large enough to test 
the market, and the result was that nearly all the 
2,400 packages were sold readily for prices reaching 
up to 10s 3d per lb. for ‘‘ renewed crown”; while, 
out of 3,250 packages of South American offered 
simultaneously, only 600 found purchasers. The sale 
of the parcel by the ‘‘ Kaiser-i-Hind” more especially 
calls for remark : it was as follows :— 


Bales, Prices, 
NCC natural crown 20 5s Od 
Branch crown 13 1s lld 
Mossed crown 6 7s 0d 
Renewed crown 22 10s 3d 
Natural succirubra 41 4s Od 
‘Branch succirubra 13 2s 6d 
Mossed succirubra 8 53 Od 


Renewed succirubra 46 7s Od to 7s 2d. 


Upon this Messrs. Rucker & Bencraft remark ;— 


We particularly a'tract the attention of our friends 
to the sale of this latter parcel. Here we have not 
single packages, but important piles of natural crown 
ut 5s, renewed crown at 10s 3d, natural succirubra 
at 4s and renewed succirubra at 7s to 7s 2d. 

Prices, in face *of the heavy supplies, were lower. 
It has undoubtedly been to the advantage so far of 
Hast Indian importers to sell practically to the highest 
bidder without reserve. But when such a heavy 
amount is put forward as at this sale, it becomes 
«uestionable whether the warket is always capable of 
absorbing the whole quantity at full market rates, 
and it will be for the future to prove whether it is 
possible to continue tbe policy of immediate sale to 
highest bidder, when our Hast Indian friends are con- 
tributing no longer a few hundred packages per month, 
bot instead as many thousands. We do not know 
anything about the analyses of this large shipment 
of bark, but it is generally questioned whether better 
prices would not have been obtained if it had been 
distributed over several sales, or at least had more 
firmness been shewn ia holding it 


We trust, however, that as regards the Government 
Gardens’ bark, thie is the very last consignment which 
will be sold to private manufacturers. We have the 
assurance from Madras that henceforth the bark is 
to be entirely used for manufacture on account of the 
Government as in the case of the Sikhim bark, with 
this difference: that Ootacamund bark is to be sent 
home to be manufactured in place of being used up 
on the spot. Our London Correspondent, in correct- 
ing the Mconomist’s deliverance on the question raised 
by Mr. Thomas Dickson, is wrong himself in sup- 
posing that the Ceylon Government is as great a sinner 
as the Indian in this matter. The Hakgala Gardens 
are of too insignificant proportions to be considered 
in any sense a rival to the planters, and all the bark 
harvested there, so far, has been exceedingly trifling. 
The answers to the questions in the following letter 
which appears in Colonies and India in reply to Mr. 
Dickson will be readily found in our Handbook ;— 
THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT Exports or CINCHONA 
Bark. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE COLOM@MES AND INDIA, 

Sir,—With regard to Mr. Dickson’s letter I should 
wish to ask a few questions : 

First. The Indian Government having created their 
plantations and supplied their wants, what objection 
can be made to their selling the surplus instead of 
allowing it to be wasted? [It is not the surplus, 
but all the Nilgiris bark that is sold.—Ep. CO. O.] 

Second. Until the cost of imtroducing chinchona 
cultivation into India is recouped by the Government, 
have they not a right to reimburse themselves by the 
sales complained of ? [The outlay has already been 
recouped.—Ep. C. O,] 

Third. In case of any emergency, such as an out- 
break of fever in any district or the wants of an 
army in the field, should not the Government continue 
to extend their plantations, and meanwhile sell their 
surplus harvest as they are now doing?—I am &c., 

London, March 24, InpDICcUS. 
Mr. Dickson is determined not to let the matter sleep, 
and it is well to make assurance doubly sure in the 
case of India, while most certainly the tendency of 
the Jamaica authorities (under the very energetic 
auspices of our friend, Mr, D, Morris) to develope a 
regular Government Ciochona Trading Company should 
be nipped in the bud, Experimental Gardens by all 
means ; but, when it comes to planting hundreds of 
acres and to publishing special Gazeétes with the de- 
tailed results of the sales of the Jamaica Government 
bark in Mincing Lane, it is time the home author- 
ities were questioned on the subject. Mr. Dickson 
writes to us as follows :— 

The Scottish Trust and Loan Company of Ceylon, 

Limited, 

123 Bishopsgate Street, Within, London, 

March 25th, LSS]. 

Dear Mx, Fereuson,—l! have sent you a copy of 
the Colonies and Jadia in which my letter re- 
garding cinchona appears, and also the Jamaica Go- 
vernment Gazette, to show you how eager the Colo- 
nial Governments, led on by specialists, are to become 
planters and traders and tocopy the Indian Government. 

Ifin cinchona, why not in sugar, tea,or any other pro- 
duce? Every one interested in Ceylon and India who 
will give the matter a little considerativu, will see 
the injustice, and one of thehighest authorities, Mr. 
Clements R. Markham, writing toa friend says :— 

“J saw the letter about Government cinchona sales, 
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and quite concur. Government very properly sold barks 
fo repay expenses, and that being done, it has no 
right to trade; moreover that was not the object 
in introducing cinchona cultivation into India and 
Ceylon.” 

It is simply renewing the old East India Company’s 
trading powers which were taken from them 50 years 
ago, andon a parallel with our old Government Cinna- 
mon Garden affairs. 

Unquestionably we can confine them to the limits 
I have mentioned, and restrict their trading powers, 
and I shall use my best endeavours to organize a 
deputation to some member of Parliament who will 
espouse our cause, and you and our friends in Ceylon 
must back us up. No time is to be lost unless we 
wish to be swamped.—Yours truly, 

Tuomas Dickson, Managing Director. 

P.S.—I have stirred up many of the Ceylon houses 
here, who all agree something should be tried. I have 
brought the matter before. Messrs. Matheson & Co, 
in hopes of securing the influence of Mr. Hugh 
Matheson, M, P,, and also Sir Jas. Elphinstone. 

I asked Sir David Wedderburn, but am sorry I 
did not succeed. I have just seen Mr. Magniac, M:P., 
of Messrs. Matheson & Co., who has kindly promised 
to interest himeel&in the matter, and is clearly of 
opinion the India Government have no pretext so 
long as we can show the plantations are self-sup- 
porting. 

The statistics he requires are as follows :— 

(1) What may be the annual production of the 
Government Gardens ? [360,000 Ib. at Sikhim, all manu- 
factured ; 250,000 lb. Nilgiris, all shipped and sold.— 
Ep. C, O.] 

(2)° What may be the estimated requirements ? [Of 
bark by Government to make a febrifuge for the 
population, it is impossible to say.—Ep. C. O.] 

(3) Are they extending their plantations ?—[Very 
little.—Ep. C. O.] 

(4) Are their gardens still in_ debt ?— 

[No :a source of profit.—Ep, C. O ] 


Can you procure these, and we will then have it. 


brought before Parliament, if not sooner? [Refer to 
our Ceylon Handbook and Markham’s new book for 
the latest and most authentic information.—Ep. C. 0.] 


Copy of Letter from Mr. Markham. 


“The object of introducing cinchona cultivation 
into India was to bring the febrifuge within reach 
of the masses of the people. It was right to sell 
the bark until all the capital outlay, with interest, 
had been recovered. This has been done, and the 
whole of the Government bark ought now to be 
worked up in India for the use of the people. I con- 
sider it a breach of truet, and an act of doubtful 
legality for the Goverment to continue to sell bark 
for profit in London Market. 

« The Government cinchona plantations were not es- 
tablished for any sich purpose. Their objects are to 
discover the best methods of cultivation and of har- 
vesting to establish the best species to supply plants 
and seeds, and distribute them widely so as to ex- 
tend the area of cultivation, and to manufacture very 
largely, the cheapest form of the febrifuge for the 
use of the people of India. 

‘* Successive Secretaries of State, Sir Charles Wood, 
Lord Ripon, and the Duke of Argyllhave adopted my 
views on this subject and impressed them on. the 
Government of India and Madras, 

“« Certainly any one is entitled to quote my opinion : 
it is published, and is publie property.” 

Mr. Dickson would do well to ask our late Governor, 
Sir Wm. Gregory, to interest himself on this question, 
and, perhaps, to call Lord Kimberley’s attention to 
it. As we have already stated, Mr. Clements Mark- 


_(Thursday) Scindia, 


ham is entirely with the planters in their claim. Sir 
Wm. Gregory’s policy in Ceylon was based on the 
principles Mr. Markham laid down, namely,—Govern- 
ment gardens to supply seed and cuttings and to try 
experiments, while the cultivation for commercial pur- 
poses was left solely in the bands of planters. We 
feel sure that the House of Commons, if appealed 
to, would at once decide against the policy of the 
Madras and Jamaica Governments in growing bark to 
sell in the Mincing Lane market. 


CryLton Corree IN THE Home Marxer.—An ex- 
Ceylon colonist writes:—‘‘ Your readers will be 
happy to hear that Ceylon coffee is the only 
one keeping up its price—some fine bold fetching 


114s the other day, while some Jamaica ditto 
my broker shewed me only fetched 53s, which 
was worth 75s two months ago, In Brazil also 


there has been a heavy drop,” 

SrrenetH or InsEcts.—At a meeting of the Mary- 
land Academy of Sciences recently, Dr. Theobald showed 
a species of a beetle and gave the following figures : 
—Weight of beetle, 2 grains; weight moved by it, 
54 ounces—2.640 grains, or 1.320 times the weight of 
beetle. A man weighing 150 pounds, endowed with the 
strength of his insect, should therefore be able to 
eye 198,000 pounds, or nearly 100 tons.—Madras 

ail. 

LacquereD Tin Trea Boxes,—Mr. C. P. Jones, of 
Baillie Street, Colombo, has sent for our examination a 
couple of Harvey Brothers & Tyler’s patent portable lac 
quered tin boxes which have been used to a great 


extent by shippers of Indian tea, The boxes 
are imported to Ceylon in pieces, and are 
then hooked and _ soldered together. They are 


The largest of those sent 
to us will contain 20 fb of tea, and costs R1-65 
The smaller tin will contain 12 ib. Suitable repre- 
sentations of tea estates, and the processes of 
curing. and packing tea, are portrayed upon them, 
giving thema very attractive appearance. We feel sure 
these will be well received if sent (filled with Ceylon 
tea) to Australia, as they will be handy for carrriage 
away from the centres of trade. The difference in cost 
of these over ordinary packages is equal to #d:'per lb. of 
tea; but the produce sold in these handy boxes sells 
for a better price and in fact the price of the box is 
more than repaid. Further particulars will be found 
in our advertising columns. 

Scinp1a’s Paper Mill has at last been completed 
under the supervision of Mr. Cowasjee Wookerjee, 
who selected and brought out from Hurope the 
machinery with all the latest improvements. The. 
mill turned out really excellent paper several hundred 
yards in length, on the occasion of its first trial, 
which took place on the 9th instant. Yesterday 
who had not previously been 
near the mill, held a special durbar in order to 
inspect the sample rolls of paper, which is here mauu- 
factured from karbi and rags and is pronounced 
to be of a superior texture. His Highness was much 


made in convenient sizes. 


pleased to ascertain that the first Huropean industry 


established in his territory had so far proved a 
complete success. The mill is to be visited by 
Scindia in State probably next week. Great praise 
is due to Mr. Wookerjee for the untiring zeal and 
energy he has shown in connection with this scheme. 
from which considerable results may be expected. 
The mill, indeed, promises to be a great success, €s- 
pecially as skilled European engineers and workmen 
have been employed to carry on the work.—/ndiar 
Agriculturist. [When is a wealthy native like Mr. 
C. H. De Soyza, or Mr. Sampson Rajapakse, to establish 
a cotton or paper mill in Ceylon ?—Natives carry or 
both successtully in India.—Ep, C, O. | 
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Gonyespondence, 


—_—__~>_——_ 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


NEW PRODUCTS IN UVA: CACAO AND 
LIBERIAN COFFEE ON PATANA-LAND. 
Deyenewette, Passara, April 22. 
Dear Str,—As you have done much to promote the 
success of new products, and always urged the necessity 
of railway extension to Uva, you will doubtless be 
pleased to receive by this post specimens of Liberian 
coffee and cacao grown on patana soilin Badulla district: 
the former raised from Polgahawella plants, and the 
latter from Pallakelly seed, and both three years old. 
On some of the Liborian trees are hundreds of 
berries, and some of the cacao trees gave over forty 
pods. From some 200 pods gathered all about the 
size of the sample, an average of twenty-eight seeds 
was the result, all of which are growing in bambu 
pots except 300 seeds used by me in the manufacture 
of chocolate paste. After grinding the seed on a curry- 
stone and mixing cinnamon, cream, and sugar, it was 
very good, and only required vanilla to complete 
both flavour and colour to make the real thing. 
It is about time you received another report on 
the progress of new products in Uva. 
Trusting you will receive the twenty-five berries of 
Liberian and cacao pod in separate packets by this 
post, I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
HENRY COTTAM. 
[The cacao pod is a good average specimen weighing 
104 0z., while the Liberian coffee cherries are splen- 
didly healthy and full-sized. It is Mr. Cottam, hard- 
working persevering planter as he is who ought to 
have got a freo grant of land, and not a capitalist 
so well able to buy for himself as Mr. M. H. 
Thomas. Indeed, we shall have a good deal more 
to say on the subject of this Uva grant, if Mr. 
Thomas does not voluntarily forego his claim to all 
but the first 100 acres. The House of Commons 
should hear of this matter otherwise. Meantime we wish 
every success to Mr. Cottam as a pioneer with new 
products.—Ep. C. 0.] 


CACAO CULTIVATION. 
Gang Warily Estate, Western Dolosbage. 
23rd April 1881, 

DAR Srr,—Some time ago (9th inst.) ‘‘ New Pro: 
ducts” asked a few questions relative to cacao, and 
as no one has come forward—better late than never— 
VY ll endeavour to answer them. 

(1.) Where does it thrive best, in or out of shade? 
That will a good deal depend upon elevation. Over 
2,000 feet I don’t think shade necessary; but under 
that, {£ certainly think a light shade desirable; and, 
the lower the elevation, the more shade will probably 
be required. I find the jak tree answers capitally, 
and, for a light permanent shade might be planted 
about a chain (66 feet) apart, which would give ten trees 
to the acre. 

Cacao under shade may take a longer time to arrive 
at maturity, and bear less fruit; but I believe that 
under shade the trees will be more lasting and the 
pods larger andthe seeds of a better quality, at the 
Same time yielding enough to pay well. I believe in 
cacaoa good deal as a mixed cultivation; and I find 
it thrives well, both as plant and tree, under the com- 
bined influence of the shade of coffee (ten years old) 
and jak trees ofabout the same age. It does no harm 
to the coffee. 

(2.) How many pods per tree are required to the 
cwt. per acre ? 

(3) How many pods per tree, or cwts per acre will 
pay ? 

VI 


Fifty pods per tree is, Ithink, a low average and 
should give 14 1b. of merchantable cacao. Taking 
435 trees to the acre that is nearly 6 cwts. per 
acre; and this, at prices *lready obtained for Ceylon 
cacao, would pay handsomely. Planting and estate 
cultivation would be less ; and merchants, charges &c. 
would be much the same as coffee. The 3rd and 4th 
years there would bea small crop, and the 5th and 6th 
years should more than pay working expenses. he 
7th year the estate will be in full bearing. Twenty- 
five pods per tree should pay its way, one may cal- 
culate on crop lasting six months, a consideration, gs 
less coolies would be required, and there would not be the 
same rush as with coffee. 


(4.) What distance apart is considered most suitable ? 

Im decent soil, I say, 10 by 10 feet if cacao is grown 
by itself. This gives 435 trees to the acre. 

Your low-country, Western Province, correspondent 
seems to be in the ‘‘dumps” about the cacao, and, 
I don’t wonder very much, if he has planted in an 
exposed situation and in poorish soil, as I gather 
from his letter. Cacao requires for its wellbeing 
(1) good, freeish soil; (2) shelter from steady or gusty 
winds ; (3) suitable elevation, with forcing climate, 
and good rainfall ; (4) shade. To those (like above) 
who can’t grow cacao as an even field I say plant 
the sheltered good nooks and corners (along with 
other products) with cacao. One or two bundred trees 
thus to the acre will always help to keep the pot 
boiling—the expenses against which will be only 
curing on the estate, and merchants’ charges, 

Your Western Proviuce correspondent and others 
who are much troubled with whiteants should try 
cacao stumps, prepared the same as coffee stumps, but 
with more care. Ifthe taproot is too long cut offa 
small bit with a sharp knife, but, donot do so if it 


can be avoided. It is a good plan to dip the tap 
root in any solution which is deemed likely to keep 
away whiteants, and encourage the growth of fresh 
rootlets. I have tried stumps myself successfully. 
They take upwards of a month to bud, They should 
be over six months old, but the proper time can be 
judged by the ripeness of the bark and thickness of 
the stem of the plant: the size of an ordinary pencil 
and thicker. 

For plants to put out I recommend that the 
nursery should be made on poorish land, by which 
means the roots do not grow beyond control. Shade 
during weather which requires it with a temporary 
roof, or thatch, and remove the shade before planting 
in order to harden the plants, as is the case with 
cinchona, I find these tough little ‘gentry’ take 
to the ground and resist whiteants better than their 
more handsome and delicate brethren. Remove the 
plants as carefully as possible with a digging fork, 
and plant in continuous showery weather—not in a 
puddle of rain. Alternate sunshine and shower is the 
desideratum—shade with ferns, 
retain their leaves for along time. 

‘Lastly, and in conclusion’ (the part of the sermon, 
or lecture, we used to enjoy most) take care of the 
husks after you remove the seeds, as I note my pigs 
eat them readily, so they are likely to prove a not- 
to-be-despised addition to the pig food. 

Mr. Tytler was to give us some hints about the 
curing of this interesting new product. I hope he will 
do so.—Yours truly, JOHN DRUMMOND. 


or branches which 


CINNAMON CULTIVATION IN THE HILL 
AND LOW DISTRICTS. 
Veyangoda, 24th April. 

Dear Sir,—During the last few years planters, 


owing to the shortness of coffee crops, have given 
| their attention to what is called new products 
Amongst other things attention has been turned 
| to cinnamon cultivation. A very great error has 
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been made in cultivating this product. Plants have 
been put out singly on one estate in the hill 
country on which 1 was resident. The visiting agent, 
on one of his inspecting visits, suggested a field on 
which the coffee had gone out, tobe planted with cinna- 
mon. J was asked to make enquiries in the low- 
country as tocost of plants. Clumps of plants were 
then selling at R30 per thousand; that was consid- 
ered too high, and my P. D., who was resident on 
the adjoining estate, during one of his frequent 
visits to Ambagamuwa, purchased plants at R10 the 
thousand and planted them out singly, one in each 
hole. When next I met him, I pointed out to him 
thé great mistake he had made. The plants would, [ 
said, be fit for cutting in about threeyears Each stock 
would then put out a couple or eo of suckers which 
in their turn will be fit for cutting in a couple of 
years. The clumps or bushes will thus be gradually 
pruned, and it would take ten or twelve years before the 
cinnamon will pay more than the cost of monthly weed- 
ing. My P. D, looked surprised and asked me why 
I hadn’t told him so before. For the simple reason, 
I answered, that he had not consulted me. I have 
written so much, as I see from time to time ad- 
vertisements of cinnamon plants for sale, and as a 
warning to planters not to put out plants singly. It 
will never pay, especially as the quality of the cin- 
namon grown on the hills is inferior and is known 
as Corle cinnamon. The best use to which such cin- 
namon can be put is to have it scraped into chips 
and sold for the extraction of oil. Cinnamon seeds 
are generally sown in the low country, in _ beds 
in which drilis are made with the hand, and into which 
from 10 or 12 toa handful of seed is dropped. 
The more the seed the larger the clump, the sooner 
it will pay and the chances of the plants growing, 
as the outer ones protect the inner ones. It has 
been said in an old number of your Directory, in 
an article written evidintly by that very able planter 
who now writes from the ‘‘Western Province,” that 
it is next to impossible to make supplies good on 
our old estates. If the writer of the article in ques- 
tion were to visit the estate under Mr. Drieberg’s 
charge at Ekelle, he would no doubt be agreeably sur- 
prised to see acres and acres of supplies flourishing, 
by Mr. Drieberg sowing his seed in handfuls in drills. 
Finally it will be impo-sible for planters up-country 
to put out plants in clumps. unless from nurseries 
on the estate, as the cost of carriage of so much 
soil with the clump will be ruinous.—Truly yours, 


B. 


e 


InDIA-RUBBER SEED.—The Zanzibar correspondent 
of the Times of India writing on the 5th instant 
reports :— 

On a recent visit to the mainland, Dr. Kirk, who 
is well-known as an enthusiastic botanist, has obtained 
specimens and seeds of the true India-rubber plant of 
t&e district, which will enable the botanical authori- 
ties in England to describe and fix the species. 
The seeds have been sent to the Indian Government 
at Calcutta, where the East African plant will be 
cultivated along with the plants already obtained from 
Brazil and Central America. As the Ha-t African 
India-rubber grows wild over upwards of 1,000 
miles of longitude and extends far inlind, no doubt 
many parts of India will be found suitable for its 
growth. The India-rubber plant has already been 
introduced at Madras by Dr. Kirk, who has also 
supplied the seeds from which plants are now b ing 
distributed to our tropical colonies from the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

We have received several interesting communications 
on the subject of Rubber cultivation in Ceylon. which 
will appear in an early issue. 


CEYLON AT THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


I have alluded to the vote of thanks accorded by 
the Pharmaceutical Society for specimens of Dr. Tri- 
men’s drugs. A copy of the local organ of this 
Society hasbeen sent to me, in which you will find 
the following :-— 


Donations.—A special vote of thanks was carried to 
A. M. Ferguson, Esq., the executive commissioner 
for Ceylon at the International Exhibition; for a 
valuable collection of drugs, seeds &c., from the Cey- 
lon Court for the society’s museum. And also to Mrs. 
Guille, for the care she took in packing the specimens. 
Again, the President, in his address, stated :— 

“<The president of the Board of Pharmacy and him- 
self, as president of the society, had issued a joint 
circular to the executive commissioners of al the 
courts at the Melbourne International Exhibition, ask- 
ing for specimens of chemicals, drugs, &c, for the 
museum. Already they had received the most courte- 
ous responses, and from Mr. A.M. Ferguson, the 
commissioner for Ceylon, and editor of the Colombo 
Observer, they had received a numerous and valuable 
collection of dried specimens, arranged by Dr. Tri- 
men, the eminent botanist, which it was intended to 
carefully preserve, as well as all other specimens with 
which they might be favoured.” 

Of course only portions of the specimens were given : 
the rest will go to Mr, Guillefoyle for his museum. 
or to other institutions. 

Besides Mr. Blackett, Mr. Bosisto, M.P., is alead- 
ing member of the Pharmaceutical Society, and in the 
number of the periodical sent to me I find notices 
of the interesting exhibits of products of the eucalypti 
and other native plants which Mr. Bosisto shews in 
the Exhibition. While some of the eucalypti are of 
dwarf habit and useless for timber, the blossoms give 
food to bees so useful in this country. Hives are 
abundant everywhere, and so ishoney. I rather wish 
than hope for the success of apiculture in Ceylon. 
Wehave enough of neither summer nor winter, I fear.* 
An extreme contrast to the dwarf eucalypti are the 
great trees, the tallest by far in the world, of Fern- 
shaw and Gippsland, # amygdalina. The leaves 
of Amygdalina odorata yield large quantities of essen- 
tial oil which Mr, Bosisto was the first to introduce 
both in Australia and Europe, in the hospitals of which 
it is recognized 

“As an antiseptic of great power. A few drops sprink- 
led ona cloth and suspended in a sick room renders 
the air refreshing ; and for disinfecting and deodoris- 
ing, a tablespoonful of the Oil added to two or three 
pounds’ weight of sawdust, well mixed and distributed 
will speedily produce a purifying effect. It is also 
employed as a valuable Rubefacient in all Rheumatic 
Affections, as a Basic Odour in aromatising Soaps, 
‘and as a Solvent of Resins difficult of solution.” 
Then there is *‘Syrupus Rostrati” : 

«Prepared from the Inspissated Juice of the Red 

Gum Tree. A delicate mucilaginous astringent, em- 
ployed in all affections of the mucous membrane, par- 
ticularly in Diarrbcea and Chronic Dysentery.” 
But the great source of Bosisto’'s preparations 
is #. globulus, ‘‘the blue gum,” which is so 
great a success in South India and Ceylon, as 
wellas in other parts of the world. To Mr. 
Bosisto it yields an essential oil, the effects 
of which are thus described :— 

‘‘Tonie, Stimulant, and Antiseptic. A small dose 
promotes appetite ; a large one destroys it. In stronger 
doses of 10 to 20 minims it first accelerates the pulse, 
produces pleasant general excitement (shown by ir- 


* Mr, Benton a-sures us that the alternate rainy 
and dry seasons here operate much as winter and 
summer do in temperate regions.—Hp, C. O. 
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resistible desire for moving about) and a feeling of 
buoyancy and strength. intoxicating in very large 
doses, but, unlike alcohol or opium, the effects are 
not followed by torpor, but produce a general calm- 
ness and soothing sleep. A strong cup of Coffee will 


-ab once remove any unpleasantness arising from an. 


over-dose.”’ 
Then, from the same tree is obtained ‘‘ Kucalyptol,” 
‘thus described :— 

‘¢ Por Inhalation in Bronchial Affection. Quantity 
employed—From half to one teaspoonful with half a 
pint of hot water in the Inhaler.” 

Next comes the ‘‘ Tincture,” tonic, antiperiodic and 
antiseptic, ‘‘ Kucalyptene” :— 

““The Tonic or bitter principle in an amorphous 
condition ; employed in Low fevers in doses of one to 
three grains.” 

The ‘‘ Liquor” is described as 

“‘The Fever and Ague Remedy. Dose—For Ague and 
‘Dengue Fever 30 t0 60 minims in half a wineglassful 
of mucilage and water, or glycerine and water, with 
the occasional addition of two minims of Eucalyptol 
ray two or three hours during the paroxysms of 

gue.” 

This would seem to be a fair substitute for quinine, 
which, however, it is not likely to supersede, Here, 
happily, fever of a malarious origin is rare. Next we 
have an antiseptic, emollient preparation, and then 

‘Cigarettes of Eucalyptus Globulus. Recommended 
for Bronchial and Asthmatic Affections, and also for 
the Disinfecting and Antiseptic Properties. Note,— 
The Cigarettes are numbered 1 and 2. No. 1 are 
without Tobacco: No. 2 contain a small quantity, 


‘and are recommended for general smokers.” 


There are two further preparations, thus described :— 

‘*Ol.—Atherosperma moschataess. The physiological 
effects of this Oil, in small doses, are Diaphoretic, 
diuretic and Sedative, and it appears to exert a speci- 
fic lowering influence upon the heart’s action. As a 
medicine it has been introduced into the Colonial 
Hospitals, and employed sucevssfully in cases of Heart 
Disease. Administered in one or two drop doses at 
intervals of six or eight hours, 

**Liquor Atherosperma mosch. Employed in Asthma 
and all affections of therespiratory organs.” 
“‘Dwellers in Ceylon will, tiierefore,see that the Austra- 
jan gum trees are valuable for other properties than 
as quick-growing yielders of god timber. 

From the Government of New South Wales 1 have 
received copy of an enlarged edition of Baron von 
Mueller’s ‘‘Select Extra-Tropical Plants Readily Eligible 
for Industrial Culture or Naturalization ; with Indica- 
tions of their Native Countries and Some of their Uses.’ 
I anticipate reading this volume with the same in- 
terest and profit with which I have perused the 
published ‘‘ Decades” of the Baron’s great work on 
the Nucalypti. The book just received 1 can now only 
glance at, with reference to a few products in which 
we are specially interested and which can no doubt 
be grown in the tropical and even the subtropical 
portions of this wide-spread island-continent, if only 
cheap labour becomes available. Friends in Ceylon 
when they take into sccount the fact that the mean 
temperature of Meibourne is the same as that of 
Nuwara Bliya, 75°, will not be surprised to learn that at 
Berwick, close by, civchona calisuya had not only 
grown but flowered ‘‘aiready five years ago.” We 
need not fear the competition of this colony, how- 
ever, and Queensland and Southern and Western 
Australia which have the proper climate lack the 
labour. The Baron states of CO. succirubra that ‘It 
has been found hardy in Lower Gippsland and the 
Westernport district.” The Baron adds :—‘: The best 
temperature for cinchonas is from 53° to 66° F. ; but 
they mostly will endure in open places a minimum 
of 32° F, ; in the brush seades of the Botanic Gardens 


of Melbourne, where years ago cinchonas were already 
raised by the thousand, they have even resisted uu- 
injured a temperature of a few degrees less, where- 
ever the wind had no access, while under such very 
slight cover the cinchonas withstood also a heat of a 
few degrees over 100° F.” 


With cinnamon the Baron seems to have tried no 
experiment, although he notes that Dr. Hooker found 
plants at 6,000 feet on the Khasya Hi'ls, while Dr, 
Thwaites found the true C. Zeilani um, Bruyn, ‘‘ even 
up to 3,000 feet in Ceylon.” Coffee, the Baron 
states, ‘“‘has been admitted into this list, not without 
great hesitation, merely not to be passed. The cul- 
tivation within extra-tropical boundaries can only with 
any prospect of success be tried in the warmest 
and simultaneously moistest regions, frost being de- 
trimental to the coffee plant.” With reference to 
this I may add that coffee plants from Queensland 
shewn in the Exhibition looked very much ‘‘ shuck,” 
while specimens of tea plants were generally far more 
healthy. Queensland shewed even mangoes on several 
oceasions and with ‘‘bananas”’ and pineapples she 
keeps Melbourne regularly supplied. * In Dunn & 
Hewett’s case in the Exhibition cacao is shewn in 
every possible shape, and the attempt to represent a 
tree with blossom and fruit is fairly successful, 
But what is called a coffee tree is a miserable ecars- 
cature of what, when healthy and free from fungus 
and grub, and covered with snow-white blossoms or 
ruby-red fruits, is a very beautiful object. May we 
yet see it in its pristine glory in Ceylon The baron 
notices the Liberian species of coffee, but, strange 
to say, tukes no notice of the fairly successful ex- 
periment to naturalize this plant in Queensland. That 
will yet be a great and rich colony, with its vast 
resources of soil and climate. I met Mr. Lukin Gress- 
well here a few days ago, and was much interested 
to hear his account of the great transcontinental 
railway he is engaged in furthering The idea now 
is that the Queensland section should reach the ocean 
at Port Parker, about 9 0 miles short of Port Darwin. 
But all these colonies are doing wonders in railway 
construction, lines of which will speedily connect the 
coldest regions of Australia with others where tropic 
heat ever reigns. 


Mr. Lukin Gresswell holds that even in tropical 
Australia white men can labour and live, but this I 
doubt. The solution of the problem would seem to 
be Lieut.-Governors with paternally despotic ‘‘c:own- 
colony”? rule in the tropical latitudes, tne lands being 
cultivated by Indian immigrants. This, and Sir Wm. 
Jervois’s idea of Tasmania as the centre of the great 
Australian confederation, may yet be realized. But 
to return to the botanic Baron’s book. Of the ubiquitous 
tea plant, which is said to grow in Japan so far north 
as 39° (or 32° farther from the equator than Ceylon), 
where a temperature of J6° F, sometimes exists, it 18 
remarked :—‘’ This evergreen and ornamental bush has 
proved quite hardy in the low-lands at Melbourne 
where in exposed positions it enlures without any 
attention our mght frosts as well as the free access 
of scorching summer winds.” Again :—‘‘ The plant 
comes into plentifnl bearing of its product as early 
as the Vine and earlier than the Olive. Its culture 
is surrounded with no difficulties, and it is singularly 
exempt from disease, if planted in proper localities.” 
The Indian planters believe that they have chosen 
proper localities, and yet their bushes suffer not only 
from what the Baron himself calls ‘‘the very trouble- 
some tea-bug of Asia, Helopeltis theivora,’ but from 
red spider and mosquito blight, while in Ceylon small 
moths do much mischief. The Baron, at the conclu- 
sicn of his notice of ‘‘Camellia ‘Thea,’ states :— 
** Seeds of the tea bush are now in many parts of 
Australia locally to be gathered from plan's distributed 
by the writer, and for years to come the cultivation 
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of the tea bush, merely to secure local supplies of 
fresh seeds, ready to germinate, will in all likelihood 
prove highly lucrative.” This may be true, and the 
plant may be widely cultivated in gardens and hedges, 
but we need have no fear of the Australians for 
generations to come growing the tea they drink. Con- 
ditions of soil and climate exist here as well as in 
America, but cheap and plentiful labour is a sime 
qué non. Cacao the Baron does not include in his 
book any more than cardamoms. On the whole, we, 
in Ceylon, are more likely to be successful in culti- 
vating the eucalypts and acacias of Australia, about 
which this book gives much valuable information, than 
our Australian friends are to compete with us in the 
growth of purely tropical products. \ 


CEYLON COCOA IN MINCING LANE. 

Messrs. Rucker & Bencraft report as follows in their 
Price Current on the parcels of Ceylon cocoa referred 
to by us yesterday, and which it seems they sold :— 

Cocoa.—The statistical position is weak; stocks are 
increasing, and arrivals are heavy. At sale 7,200 bags 
went flatly, and prices were easier. 

Our little parcel of Ceylon marks, Amba and Palli, 
fetched the fancy prices of 100s to 100s 6d. This cocoa 
is much liked, it has the true rose colour, and the 
husks are light and fragile. Stocks are: 

188l.. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 

59,471 26,941 17,737 25,614 26,539 packages. 

Rather different are the remarks of Messrs. Wilson 
Smithett & Co., who are said to be leading authori- 
ties on cocoa :— 

Cocos. The auctions this week were again heavy, 
and importers shewing a disposition to sell a further 
decline of ls to 2s was established. A parcel of 72 
bags Ceylon realized an extreme price, and one that 
may prove very misleading to growers, as the quanti- 
ty required tor the special use (these went for 
coloring chocolate) is very small, and large importa- 
tions could only rank with other growths, and sell at 
relative prices, say 703 to 753 per cwt. 

But we notice that the same firm acknowledge to 
an increasing consumption of cocoa in France amount- 
img for the first two months of 1881 to 1,910,028 kilos. 
against 1,562,523 in 1880 and 1,392,011 in the same 
period of 1879. 


THE (CEYLON) TEA AND CINCHONA PLANTA- 
TION COMPANY (LIMITED). 


We take the following from the Hume and Colonial 
Mail :-— 

We have received a prospectus of the above pro- 
ject, the capital of which is £100,000 in £1 shares. 
The purpose for which the Company is formed is 
stated to be the ‘‘ purchasing of estates and developing 
therein the cultivation of tea and cinchona.” “It is 
also proposed to cultivate other valuable articles such as 
cardamoms, india rubber, cocoa, nutmeg, and vanilla, 
the soil and ciimate of the Southern Province of 
Ceylon heing especiaily suitable for the growth of 
such products.” ‘*To inaugurate the business of the 
Company, the directors have arranged to purchase and 
take over certain properties, of about 2,335 acres in 
extent, in the Southern Province of Ceylou, locally 
known as Anningkanda and Panilkanda, at an average 
cost of about £6 5s. per acre.” The estates are, the 
prospectus states, already partly planted with tea, cin- 
chona, and cardamoms, the extension of which will be 
proceeded with vigorously. 

The following contracts have been entered into: 
ist. One dated the 25th of March; 1881, between 
Alexander Brooke, as vendor of the Anningkanda estate, 
with all the buildings, plants, trees, tools. machinery, 
and crops growing thereon, and David Baird Lindsay, 


as purchaser of the same on behalf of the company, 
and—2nd. One dated the 24th of March, 1881, be- 
ween Edward Morton Rossiter, Richard Wade Jen- 
kins, and William Charles McEntee, as vendors of the 
Panilkanda estate, with all the buildings, plants, trees, 
tools, and machinery, and crops growing thereon, and 
David Baird Lindsay as purchaser of the same on 
behalf of the Company. 

The purchase money to be paid under these two con- 
tracts amounts to the sum of £15,000, of which £9,000 
is to be paid in cash and £6,000 in fully paid up 
shares of the Company. 

The directors express their belief that handsome 
profits will be realised by this venture for the reasons 
that they do not depend upon any one article of pro- 
duce alone, and that labour is cheap and abundant 
in the district in which the Company propose to com- 
mence operations. 


CYPRIAN BEES. 


At the 10th annual convention of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-keepers’ Society the Rev. O. Clute read, 
for the author (Mr. F. Benton) a paper on ‘‘ The 
Next Progressive Step,” from which we take the 
following as of special interest to the gentlemen in 
Ceylon who purchased colonies of Cyprian bees from 
Mr. Benton as well as to others :— 

I propose to try to accomplish a portion of the com- 
mittee’s work by presenting for your consideration a 
statement of the views entertained, after some years 
of experience with Cyprian bees, by prominent bee- 
culturists of Europe, so far as the latter have ex- 
pressed themselves in the apiarian journals of the 
continent. The authorities I ‘shall quote are such 
as are known to have had experience in cultivating 
this race of bees, and whose reputation is too well 
assured for any to doubt their having used care and 
having made great efforts to arrive at the truth. In 
1868 the first colony of Cyprian bees werereceived just 
at the beginning of winter and did not survive until 
the next season. Another colony was obtained in 
1872, and two more in 1874, since when other im- 
portations have been made, Apiaries of hundreds of 
colonies of Cyprians are now in existence in Austria ; 
in Germany there are also large Cyprian apiaries, 
and the race is attracting much attention in adjoin- 
ing lands as well as on this side of the water. The 
opinions expressed by foreign journals are, in the 
main, very strongly in their favour, and I am fully 
persuaded that our next progressive step is to intro- 
duce their cultivation extensively into this country. 

A brief description of tbe Cyprians may not be 
amiss to many. ‘he bodies of tue bees are strong, 
slim, and wasp-like, the abdomen being quite pointed. 
They are to be classed, decidedly, among the yellow 
races; their whole bodies have generally a more 
golden or orange color than those of the Italians. 

The Cyprian queens are perceptibly smaller than 
other queen-bees, their bodies being slender, in fact 
delicate appearing, very tapering, but long. The 
drones of the Cyprian race are strong, and have 
long, apparently stretched-out bodies. 

In regard to the qualities of the Cyprians, Herr 
Cori says :—‘‘ This race exceeds all those thus far 
described. The bees commence brood-rearing earlier, 
have an active disposition, fly when the weather is 
cool, are extraordinarily prolific, and are diligent in 
honey-gathering. As regards their disposition to sting 
it may be said that it is not greater nor less than 
that of the Italians or of other races.” The testi- 
mony of this man is well worth considering, for, 
holding a high position under the Bohemian govern- 
ment, he has for many years devoted a great deal 
of his time to the elevation of his favorite pursuit— 
bee-culture, in his native land, and has become re- 
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cognized in his locality as an authority in such matters, 
In 1875 he wrote as follows :— 

"© The Cyprians appear to be no particular friends 
to drones. At the second revision of my colonies in 
the spring duriug the latter part of May. I found in 
sixty-two colonies no ripe drone brood, and in only 
a few was any drone brood to be found, while from 
hives containing bees of other races drones had been 
flying for eight days. How long it was before my 
original imported Cyprian queen placed eggs in a 
drone comb, hung in the middle of the brood-nest ! 
Rather than comply with my earnest wish she al- 
lowed empty combs, usually so odious to the bees, 
to be placed between the sheets of brood, and yet 
this colony was very strong, the weather quite fa- 
vourable, and I fed it more diligently than any of 
the others. Such a similar occurrence in all of my 
Cyprian stocks indicate that it is a peculiarity of this 
race to commence drone-rearing much later than others 
do. On the other hand, the killing of the drones 
takes place from two to three weeks later than with our 
other bees, but the making away with the drones 
then goes on rapidly. Indeed, we met with individual 
drones in February in colonies in) good order and 
even those possessing good young queens. I believe, 
therefore, that I am not mistaken in assuming that 
a further peculiarity of this race is the wintering of 
individual drones. I found in none of my Cyprian 
stocks too great a multitude of drones; on the con- 
trary, in comparison with other races, there were 
rather less, than more. In the collecting of honey 
the Cyprians are very diligent; they appear to be 
discreet in the occupation of the ready combs with 
brood and honey, and only after that to devote them- 
selves with full zeal to the building of new combs. 
They begin the sealing of honey earlier than do other 
vaces of bees.” 

The best proof that can be adduced to show that 
the Cyprians have sustained the good reputation early 
eigen them by the Count, is found in the fact that 
vom time to time, since the above was written, he 
has imported more from Cyprus. 

One of the well-known and often-quoted bee-raisers 
ot Northern Germany is Herr C. J. H. Gravenhorst, 
of Brunswick, not a breeder of queens for sale, but 
an extensive honey-producer, whose 'sensible articles 
in the old numbers of the American Bee Journal, 
form quite a fund of information. He says himself, 
in an article which I translated for the American 
Bee Journal, September 1877: ‘‘ After trying various 
vaces and concluding that the Italian was the best, 
1 felt not the least inclination to procure and culti- 
vate still another race.’”’ However, on the recom- 
mendation of some of his apiarian friends, he pro- 
cured, in 1874, two Cyprian queens, and after three 
years’ experience with the breed reported as follows :— 

““ The colony with the imported queen was especially 
diligent, gave a large return, and with the remainder 
of the stocks, was in good condition for winter. The 
wintering and development during the next spring 
left nothing more to be wished for, 

** After having carefully observed the Cyprian bee— 
pure as well as hybrid—I have come to the follow- 
ing conclusions regarding the same :— 

“}. The diligence of the Cyprian is at least equal 
to the Italians; indeed, as regards economy within 
the hive, the former have the preference, because they 
are less inclined to build drone-comb. The same pe- 
culiarity is noticeable also with the hybrids. 

“2. In their purity they are certainly more beauti- 
ful than the handsome Italians. Those who visited my 


aplary were always much surprised as strong stocks | 
filled with these beautiful bees were opened, and masses | 


of the insects rolled ont so peaceably. 
“3. When rightly handled, they are neither more 
nor less inclined to sting than the Italians.” 
In another place the same writer remarks :- 
12 


“Tt is a well-known fact that the most of the Italian 
colonies do not winter as well as black bees, and very 
often suffer by spring dwindling. This is not the case 
with the Cyprian bee. I have reared in three years 
many a Cyprian queen ‘not to sell with a few bees, 
but for my own use, and to sell in full Cyprian colo- 
nies in the spring), and every such colony wintered 
well, coming out strong in the spring. 

‘The Cyprian bee will not swarm as much as the 
Italian, and does not build as much drone-comb as 
the latter. 

“‘T will not say the Cyprians work better than 
Italians, but it is certain my Cyprian colonies yielded 
me every year the greatest honey harvest. As to 
stings, it may be stated, they used them neither more 
nor less than the Italians.” 

Herr Dathe, the author of the very practical Lehrbuch, 
says: ‘*The Cyprians are more inclined to gather 
honey than to swarm; however, they are not as gentle 
as the Italians and are often so cross that they cannot 
be controlled by means of tobacco-smoke, resembling 
in this respect the Egyptians.” 

There seems to be two parties as regards the tem- 
perament of the Cyprians. Some say they are quite 
gentle bees, others that they are very ugly*—being al- 
most unmanageable, This of itself would lead us to 
think that through some mishap the latter had been 
handling hybrid tees, which are well known as great 
hands to sting, and indeed, we find a large number 
of bee-keepers testifying that it is only when hybridiz- 
ing has taken place that bees of Cyprian blood are 
cross. 

Herr Guenther, of Gispersleben, Thuringia, is an- 
other noted and extensive breeder of Italian bees, 
who says the Cyprians are very diligent and prolific, 
but says they are exceedingly cross. 

Herr Anton Lorenz writes :—‘‘ The Cyprian bee is 
diligent—where there is a chance to rob; this proves 
its diligence, which we do not wish to disparage in 
the least, but its crossness exceeds all bounds. As 
some praise its good disposition, while others bring 
forward its inclination to sting, are we not to con- 
clude that the race is not pure or not of the same 
sort, whether this be, as Herr Hilbert thinks, be- 
cause some have Smyrnian blood in them, or because 
there are two kinds of beeson the Island of Cyprus, 
one of which is decidedly ugly.” 

I fully believe our next progressive step is to in- 
troduce and commence the dissemination of the beauti- 
ful, valuable bees of Cyprus. I have presented you 
with the views of the prominent apiculturists who 
have tested these bees on a large scale and for a 
number of years—some as many as seven years, and 
you see they are very generally agreed on all points 
but one, and that the majority report favourably re- 
garding that point, while from our own experience 
with Italians we can easily understand how such a 
diversity of opinion might exist when in reality there 
existed no serious objection to the race of bees. 

Perhaps we cannot, as that enthusiastic German, 
Herr von Natzmer, suggested to his countrymen, 
“annex Cyprus,” yet I think when American _bee- 
culturists fully realize how great is the benefit likely 
to result from the introduction of this race of bees, 
they will not be slow in turning to account all prac- 
tical means at hand to aid in the work. 

Lansing, Mich. FRANK BENTON. 


NOTES ON LIBERIAN COFFEE: ITS HIS- 
TORY AND CULTIVATION (IN JAMAICA). 
This is the title of a pamphlet by Mr. D. Morris, 

published by the Jamaica Government. Its purpose 

is to give the Jamaica planters the leading inforina- 
tion on the subject Mr. Morris acknowledges his 

indebtedness to the book published by us in 1878, 


' and, in fact, the whole pamphlet is largely composed 
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of information from that work and from our columns. 
We quote the following regarding Liberian coffee in 
Jamaica :— 

In 1879, Mr. Jenman reported as follows respecting 
the Liberian coffee at the Castleton Gardens :—‘‘ There 
_ is a great demand for this coffee, which the garden is 
quite unable to meet at present. All attempts which 
have to my knowledge on the part of private parties to 
import either plants or seed have proved failures. 
Another small parcel of seed received some months ago 
from Kew Gardens, produced between four and five 
dozen plants. I shall still further extend the plots now 
in cultivation, that the Gardens may in time be in the 
position to supply plants in thousands yearly. I am 
glad to be able to report that the first few trees re- 
ceived have, this year, borne a small crop of fruit, 
which has recently been gathered and sown. Several 
applications for the seed have been made, all of which 
I have felt it my duty not to comply with. Ample 
means exist here for raising it successfully, such as pri- 
vate persons do not possess ; and, without question, it 
is to the interest of the colony that precautions should 
be taken to ensure a minimum of loss with the seed pro- 
duced for the first few years. From the quantity given 
the first season it would be impossible to form even an 
approximate estimate of the ultimate yield of the tree ; 
nor, as its character under cultivation is as yet unknown 
to us by actual experience, could its merits compare with 
the common species be judged thereby. However, tak- 
ing the circumstances connected with these particular 
trees into consideration, the yield appeared quite satis- 
factory. No record was obtained of the quantity pro- 
duced by any or all the trees, as the berries were 
picked one by one as they ripened, to avoid the risk of 
loss by rats. Taking equal numbers of average fruit 
of the two species grown side by side on the same ground, 
the relative weight of the Liberian was as eight to three 
of the Arabian.” The further progress of the Liberian 
coffee plants, at Castleton, is given in the following inter- 
esting remarks by Mr. Syme in his report for 1879-80:— 

**LIBERIAN CoFFEE.—Thirty plants of this species 
growing on the rather steep slope of the ravine above 
the aquatic tank are now from 4 to 10 feet in height, 
and bore this year a large crop of cherries. Over 7,000 
plants have been raised from them. ‘The parent plants 
were in flower when the hurricane swept over them thus 
blasting all hopes of a crop of cherries in 1880-81. Of 
the 51 plants put out in the old canefield by Mr. Jenman 
in April, 1879, five were uprooted by the storm. The 
others are now—say at twenty months old—from 3 to 5 
feet in height with stout stems and fine bushy heads 
and in the best of health. Two or three produced a 
few flowers last August. This plantation has been 
extended during the year by an additional 86 plants, 
and the ground carefully cultivated—all have done well. 
No nurseries were planted with them, and they have had 
no protection from the sun or wind other than what 
was afforded by the adjacent hills and the bamboos 
growing by the river side. 
open we may expect to have fruit from them at a 
comparatively early age. But for those who would 
plant this species extensively for profit it is advis- 


- 


able that the plants have both shelter and partial — 


shade, Nevertheless, lam of opinion that on suitable 
soil with an annual rainfall of not less than ninety 
mehes this species may be successfully cultivated 
without any special shelter from cutting winds of 
shade from the sun; and that it will be equally well 
or perhaps better, the soil being suitable, if provided 
with shelter and partial shade in localities with an 
annual rainfall of not less than seventy inches. Thus 
there are large tracts of coast land in the Island 
that are well suited for the successful cultivation of 
this tree-coffee,” 

Hitherto, the number of plants placed under fa- 
vourable conditions in Jamaica, have been too few to 
allow of an estimate being formed of the approximate 


By thus planting in the - 


yield per acre. The plants now at the Castleton 
Gardens were kept for two seasons in the uncongenial 
temperature of the Cinchona Plantation (5,000 feet,} 
but after removal to Castleton (600 feet,) they have 
made satisfactory and rapid progress. Recently they 
were described as ‘‘ beautiful and much admired ob- 
jects in their dress of stately dark green foliage, laden 
with the pure white bloom among which appeared the 
ruddy fruit from the previous year.” During the year 
1879-80 some seven thousand eeedlings were raised 
from the produce of these trees, and the cultivation 
is being rapidly extended, both at Castleton and at 
the old Botanic garden at Bath, Another peculiarity 
of Liberian Coffee is dwelt upon which if found ge- 
nerally applicable to it, will greatly increase its value. 
The tree is mentioned as possessing the habit of 
sending ita ‘‘strong tap-root far into the ground” 
and this characteristic is believed ‘‘ will enable the 
Liberian Coffee to live and bear fruit in seasons of 
protracted drought, which prevent the setting of 
blossom on the ordinary coffee at low elevations.” 

We may naturally look forward to the quality of 
Liberian Coffee being greatly improved under cultiva- 
tion both in the Hast and the West Indies ; but tak- 
ing the opinion expressed above and assuming that 
Liberian Coffee will sell generally at 90s, per cwt., 
this does not, necessarily, involve a lower return for 
the capital and attention devoted to it. From its adap- 
tability to cultivation in the plains, from its more 
Jobust and prolific character, and from the generally 
more economic treatment to which it is amenable, it 
is quite possible that its cultivation will prove even 
more remunerative than the high-priced varieties of 
Arabian Coffee. . 


THE EVIL WROUGHT BY THE PHYLLOXERA 
IN FRANCE AND THE REMEDY, 
(Pall Mall Gazette.) 

While nations during the last few years have been 
occupied in flying at each other’s throats and doing 
their utmost to decimate their neighbours, a silent 
enemy has been making terrible havoc in France and 
other countries, causing to the former State nearly 
as great a money loss as that entailed by a tolerably 
long war. The name of this enemy, all the more 
deadly because it is so small as to be nearly invieible, 
is the phylloxera, and the mischief that has ‘been 
inflicted by it on French interests may be estimated 
by the fact that in 1880 alone 92,000 acres of vine- 
yards were utterly destroyed, and that the yield of 
wine and brandy, which was 83,836,000 hectolitres 
in 1875, was last year only 29,677,000. Ii we take 
one of the most productive wine departments in France 
—namely, that of Gard—we find that in 1865 there 
were 261,027 acres of vineyards, but that of these 
the phylloxera has absolutely destroyed 244,485, so 
that Gard mow only possesses of herstaple crop but 
16,542 acres. The yield of wine has fallen away from 
2,445,000 hectolitres to 139,640 in 1879, although a 
slight improvement was manifested last year. This 
means simple ruin to a large portion of the depart- 
ment, and a most serious loss to the whole State : 
while the numerous drinkers of claret, champagne, 
and brandy in this country are feeling their share of 
the loss not only in the scarcity of the articles, and 


the consequent rise in price,{but also in the deteriora-_ 


tion of the liquors, which is very marked in the 
case of the spirits. Nor is France the only victim, 
for wherever vineyards exist, as in Germany, Italy. 
Spain, Austria, Hungary, and even in Australia, we 
hear of this destructive little pest, defying all attempts 
at extermination, and driving the vineyard proprietors 
to the verge of insanity. 

The magnitude of the evil may be measured by the 
magnitude of the reward offered by the French Go- 


ee 
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vernment—300,0(0 francs—to any person who shall 
discover aradical remedy, Chemists and savants have 
been active enough in devising nostrums, but the 
reward has not yet been claimed, although, collective- 
ly, several of the experiments have afforded partial 
relief in certain districts. The mischiefof the pbyllo- 
xera is that it seems to be wholly unaffected by 
changes of temperature : no summer, however hot, 
no winter, however cold, appearing to have any effect 
upon it. Indeed, one experimenter has gone so far 
as to enclose specimens in glass tubes and plunge 
them for a lengthened period into freezing mixtures, 
and yet the phylloxera has emerged triumphant and 
unharmed. Another of its peculiarities is, tbat it is 
preserved from the attacks of birds and insect-feeders 
by being able to burrow deeply into the roots of 
the vines, so that practically it has very few natural 
enemies to contend with. ‘he treatment to which it 
has the most decided objection is that of immersion 
in water, and the flooding of vineyards has in con- 
sequence been in some districts the most efficacious 
remedy yet discovered. It is an easy one, when the 
character of the ground and the proximity of a river 
allow of its being applied ; but so many vineyards 
are situated on the steep slopes of hills, to which 
the water could not be brought except by a_ costly 
system of pumping and canals, that it would be prac- 
tically useless in the great majority of cases. Of arti- 
ficial remedies, the most efficucious appears to be the 
sulphur carbons, which kill the phylloxera more speedily 
than anything else. But, whether from the trouble or 
the expense, vineyard proprietors have been rather 
backward in using it, although every facility has been 
offered by the Paris and Lyons Railway Company to 
supply it at 45f. per 100 kilogrammes, together with 
am injector, specially made for the purpose, at 40f. 


M. Dejardin, secretary to the Gard Phylloxera Com- . 


mission, states that according to his experience 
the sulphur carbons do not answer alike in 
all soils, but only in those which, being very light, 
allow the vapour to thoroughly permeate every grain. 
The most radical treatment is, doubtless, the entire de- 
struction of the vine and its replacement by American 
stocks. This seems rather paradoxical as itis from 
America that the phylloxera has been imported; but 
notwithstanding this fact, the American vines are not 
injured by it. Thisis due probably to their comparat- 
ively new and robust growth, while the French vines, 
owing to their being a good deal worn out, or perhaps 
to some peculiar internal weakness, have fallen an easy 
prey. The latter supposition is the more likely, see- 
ing that the phylloxera has been very destructive at 
‘Geelong in Australia, where the vines have not at- 
tained any great age. M. Girard, formerly president 
of the Entomological Society of France, does not share 
M. Dejardin’s enthusiasm over the introduction of 
American vines, on the ground that enough is not yet 
known about their ‘‘ idiosyncrasies,” and that in all 
probability an entire change in culture will be neces- 
sitated, with a possible change in the quality of the 
wine. As a considerable acreage in Gard has been 
replanted with American stocks, whatever may be 
the ultimate result, a comparatively short period will 
enable the vine-growers to see how far the scourge 
will be kept at arm’s length. 


PERUVIAN BARK. 

A popular account of the introduction of chinchona 
cultivation into British India. By Clements R. 
Markham, ©.B., F.R.S. London: John Murray. 

In this volume Commander [sic] Markham has 
supplemented the narrative previously published of 
the travels undertaken by him in connection with 
the enterprise of introducing the cultivation of 
Peruvion bark trees into British India and Ceylon, 
and has presented in a concise form a complete 


history of the undertaking, from its commencement 
in 1860 down to the present year, Although specially 
interesting to medical men and botanists, the author, 
writing in a popular style has rendered the work 
attractive to the general reader, and has placed 
before the public an amount of information in regard 
to the cultivation of the chinchona trees of South 
America, and of the manufacture of the inestimable 
alkaloid drug extracted from them, which will be 
recognised ag being of a most valuable kind. The 
use of quinine and the relative alkaloids extracted 
from the cinchona tree has now become so _ indis- 
pensable, and has proved of such iacalculable value 
in warm countries where fever abounds, that on this 
account alone a history of the enterprise by which 
its benefits have been secured ought to prove of 
great interest. We are informed that there are now 
847 acres under cinchona cultivation in the Govern- 
ment plantations on the Nilgiri Hills, besides 4,000 
acres of private plantations on the Nilgiris in Wynaad, 
Coorg, and other hill districts of Southern India. In 
British Sikkim the Government cinchona plantations 
now cover an area of 224 acres. The annual bark 
crop from Government plantations of Southern India, 
alone is 490,000 lb. In Ceylon 5,578 acres were under 
cinchona cultivationin 1877, In 1879-80 the quantity 
of bark sold in the London market from British India 
and Ceylon was 1,172,000 lb. The Hast India source 
of bark sapply is now the most important, but one as 
regards quantity, and by far the most important as 
regards quality. On the Nilgiris the whole ex- 
penditure has been repaid with interest by the sale 
of bark in the London market, and the Government 
is now deriving large profits of many thousands a 
year from the bark harvests. In Sikkim the true 
object of the undertaking has been better understood, 
and the plantations are utilised for the supply of a 
cheap and efficacious febrifuge to the people of India, 
In 1879 there were 7,007 lb. of this cheap febrifuge 
manufactured. Having given these general facts, the 
author proceeds to relate the history of the discovery 
of the virtues of Peruvian bark, of its first intro- 
duction into Kurope, and of the opposition to its use. 
He then gives s:me account of the first botanical 
investigations connected with the cinchona genus, of 
the early trade and destruction of trees, and of the 
region of the Andes, where the trees flourish. His 
next object is to convey to his readers a correct 
general idea of the characteristics of a true cinchona, 
of the number of valuable species, and of the nature 
of the bark and of the febrifuge alkaloids which are 
extracted from it. Having also described each region 
of the Andes separately—where the valuable species 
are found, with some account of their discovery, and 
related the circumstances connected with the intro- 
duction of cinchona trees into Java by the Dutch. 
Commander Markham concludes with a lengthy de- 
scription of the arrangements which he set on foot for 
the accomplishment of a similar object in India. In 
the course of his narrative the author directs special 
attention to the inadequate remuneration which his 
fellow-labourers, Dr. Spence, Mr, Pritchett, Mr. Cross, 
Mr. Weir, and Mr, Ledger received for their difficult 
and perilous tasks. He writes :—--‘‘ They have laboured 
zealously and most successfully, and their task was 
one which called for special qualifications. Some 
have lost health, all have risked life and limb in 
the service of their country. They have nobly earned 
the gratitude of the Government and people of India, 
Cinchona cultivation is now not only self-supporting 
but remunerative. Recompense would not be paid 
from revenue provided by the tax-payers of India, 
but from the profits of work actually done by the 
very men who are now deprived of their due reward. 
It is unnecessary that I should give further expres- 
sion to the indignation I feel at the injustice with 
which those have been treated who have done an 
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inestimable service to mankind. If the people of 
England, anh still more the people of India, are 
contented that this should be the requital for such 
service, there is nothing more to be said.” The volume, 
it may be stated, is plentifully illustrated with maps 
and diagrams.— Scotsman. 


CINCHONA. 

(From our London Correspondent.) 

The auction this week went off very irregularly, and 
the prices realized were moderate, There was great 
interest felt in this sale, because of the large quant- 
ity of Indian Government bark arrived by the ‘‘ Eldo- 
rado” and ‘‘Kaiser-i-Hind.” 1 give you the result 
of the sale of this importation, which was principally 
grown in the Government gardens at Ootacamund :— 

“c RED.” 

NATURAL. BRANCH. 

1880 1881 
Bales, Price. Bales. 


——_—-. —— 


“1880 1881 
Price. Bales. Price. Bales. Price. 
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7 8 4 5 Hate 1 2 4 8 110 
5 8 6 9 ih Cane Ves eB alle 5 111 
10 8 7 80 Seat 3 2— 
OOO" 2p 9 — 9 38 4 
4 9 — 5 9 i— _ 
80 10 1 22 10 8 418 bales 28 bales 
16H 100 2 — — 
72 bales 116 bales 


TEA IN CEYLON. 
A certain tea estate in Ceylon enjoys a reputation 
among Ceylon folks at home for splendid tea. 1 am 
in a position to tell that estate to exercise yet a 
little more watchfulness while tea is being put up 
for shipment. This estate has sent to England tea 
put up in bulk and in 2 |b. tins. The former—of 
which [I have seen several cases—is uniform in ap- 
pearance, excellent in quality and free from dust 
The same cannot be said of the 2 lb. tins, for, about 
a third of the number contained in one box are 
very much different from the remaining two-thirds. 
The third is a fine leaf, broken into 4th to ith inch, 
very superior in quality, and although the appear- 
ance of the leaf is pleasing to the eyes of those 
skilled in teas it is too small to command its value 
from the general consumer. The two-thirds fall short 
of that estate’s handsome clean leaf bulk cases, by 
being poorer in extract, flavour, and very dusty. 
The fault lies in packing tins of very different quali- 
ties into the same box. The retailer selling a sam- 
ple tin cannot guarantee the others to be the same.— 
Aberdeen Cor., April 1st. 


“TEA CYCLOPAIDIA.” 


This, according to the somewhat lengthy title, is 
“‘a volume of selections from leading and. original 
articles, correspondence, and papers, regarding mat- 
ters of permanent interest and value concerning tea 
and tea science, tea blights, soils, and manures, tea 
cultivation, buildings and manufacture, miscellaneous 
tea topics, tea statistics, &c., &c., &c., collected from 
the last eight volumes of the Indian Tea Gazetie, and 
from several other valuable sources, and classified ac- 
cording to subjects, by the editor of the Indian Tea 
Gazette. Illustrated with colored plates on ‘ blights,’ 
from drawings by S, H. Peal.” The synopsis at the 
beginning states that 

This Volume has, for greater convenience to readers, 
been divided into Parts, with separating half-titles. 
The first section treats of Tea Science, and the botany 
and chemical properties of Tea, as well as of the early 
history of the industry. The second section is devoted to 
a reproduction of the most valuable papers on, and cor- 
respondence and opinions regarding, ‘‘‘fea Blights and 
Tea Pests,” which have appeared in the pages of the 
Tea Gazette during the last four years, as well as in 
those of contemporaneous journals. The Third part is 
devoted to an exhaustive consideration of every point 
bearing upon Tea Cultivation and Manufacture for the 
past four years, arranged as nearly as possible under 
distinctive sub-heads. Part IV contains special refer- 
ence to the principal Tea Districts of India, with incid- 
ental notes on the less important districts, while 
statistical tables of Indian Tea Cultivation, as far as 
published to date, are appended. Part V shows the 
countries, other than China and India, in which Tea 
Cultivation is now being carried on, or has at any time 
been attempted. Part VI refers to the discussions 
which have taken place regarding the opening up of 
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new markets for Indian Tea, and of operations as far 
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as they have gone at present, or have been projected. 
Part VII is devoted to miscellaneous subjects of interest 
connected with Tea and the Tea Industry. Part VIII, 
the concluding part, contains Tea Reviews, for the past 
year, and valuable Tea Statistics for the past ten years. 

The more important parts are printed in large type, 
and each column on each page has the subject set 
forth in capitals, so that the reader has little diffi- 
culty in turning up what he wants. A full index 
at the end completes the usefulness of this volume, 
which should be in every tea planter’s bungalow, 
in Ceylon as well as in India. 


THE JAFFNA TOBACCO TRADE, 

Is the trade of Jaffna, whether we consider the ex- 
tent of aland under tobacco cultivation or the amount 
of capital employed in it. As a matter of fact to- 
bacco is more largely cultivated in the Northern Pro- 
vince than any other product. Extensive tracts of land 
are devoted to tobacco cultivation in all parts of the 
Province. To many in Pachellapallai, Wadamaradchy, 
Poonaryn and Illeppakadavai it furnishes the only 
means of livelihood. Itis much to be regretted that 
there is no record of the area under cultivation nor 
of the quantity gathered in at each season. The Cus- 
toms reports furnish us only with the quantity that is 
exported to India, the tobacco, which is converted into 
cigar or which is sent to the towns in the Island, 
being not noticed. There is however not the least 
doubt that the quantity of tobacco which meets the 
demands of the Island is very large, 

In tobacco there is a greater variety than in any 
other article: but one feature common to the tobacco of 
the Province and which has been more than once 
noticed is that it possesses a flavour and strength sel- 
dom met with in tobacco cultivated in other parts 
of the Island. We cannot at present mention the 
names of all the species known here. The chief of 
them are Jlleppakadarai, Netheavaddai and Pokkan, and 
these are considered very rich and form a large pro- 
portion in the tobacco thatis used in the manufacture 
of cigars. Pokkan is also used for chewing purposes— 
but from its high price its use in this manner is 
limited only to the well-to-do classes, 

Another circumstance connected with the tobacco 
trade and not generally known is that the tobacco 
exported to India is far inferior to that which is 
utilized for cigars. The tobacco for export is tied 
into sheaves containing 500 and upwards, rolled into 
bundles or chippams and sent off. The tobacco ex- 
ported during 1880 is as follows : 


January ewt. 4,064 
February 46 4,520 
March 4,569 
April 585 
October : he a4 6,478 
November 500 650 OC0 8,426 
December } 4,232 


The total is cwt 33,174 We have no figures for 
the quantity drawn to meet the demands in the 
Island. It is u well known fact that a large supply 
is generally sent to Colombo, Galle, Kegalla, Gampola, 
and other places. 

An impression exists in certain quarters that the 
tobacco trade has declined and that it is not so 
remunerative as it was a few years back. In our 
inquiries we have not met with a single circumstance 
to confirm it; and all that we have been able to 
ascertain shews it to be a wrong and unfounded pre- 
sumption, There are more men engaged in the trade 
and the cultivation of theleaf is more extended now 
than in any period within our recollection. 


In this connection it would be unfair not to 
mention the name of the gentleman who ren- 
dored material service towards the extension and 


development of this trade. We refer to Mr. Charles 
Morrison now Agent, O.B.C. Kandy. His energy 
and ability apart, during the time he presided over 
the affairs of the local Branch of the O B.C. he 
gave active encouragement to the trade, extended 
the business of the institution entrusted to him and 
relieved the traders from the necessity of borrowing 
money from the unrelenting Chetty who was the 
only capitalist then known in the land. 

It is the opinion of experienced traders that the 
out-turn for this year will be very small compared 
with that of last year, the rain in January and Feb- 
ruary having prevented transplantation, The plants 
are still young and the crop will not be ready for 
market for a short time tocome. A great disadvant- 
age the tobacco traders suffer from is the stoppage 
of steam communication, This is a source of loss 
and inconvenience, The mode now adopted is to 
send it in sailing vessels to Negapatam and thence 
to Galle or Colombo by means of steamers.—Com. 
Ceylon Patriot. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE, 


Lonpoy, April 8, 1881, 

I read with much interest Mr, Ward’s last public 
reference to coffee leaf disease, and, I told you, I sent 
the lecture he read on the subject before the Planters’ 
Association through the medium of a friend to Dr. 
Cooke. That friend has obligingly forwarded to me 
Dr. Cooke’s remarks upon it, which I am kindly 
permitted to communicate to you. He writes :—‘‘ [| 
have read over the account of Mr. Ward’s lecture, 
but, as there is nothing new in it, nothing additional 
to his report, it hardly calls for special comment. 
All J can say is, that I think he is on the right 
track—that is—practical experiment, and I fancy that 
I goalong with him in what he has said. Of course 
we must not force his analysis too hard. Most cor- 
dially do I endorse his last sentiment, viz.,—destroy 
every vestige of dead leaf from the surface of the 
ground, by burning them, and restoring in the ash 
the mineral constituents to the soil, but if all the 
leaves are carefully taken away, and so much potash 
&c., abstracted from the soil and not replaced, gradually 
the soil will grow so poor in the essential mineral 
constituents of the leaves that vigorous growth will 
become impossible. If the leaves are studiously picked 
up and carted away, without compensation to the 
soil for what is abstracted, the remedy will scarcely 
be better than the disease.” I regret to say that 
Dr. Cooke’s lecture on this subject read before the 
Linnean Society bas not yet been published and I 
understand that even the author himself has not 
received a copy of it, so I am not in a position. 
as yet to send you one. The delay by the Linnean 
Society in issuing copies of important papers like this 
is one that is strongly and adversely commented upon 
by all it members. I have not yet heard Dr. Cooke’s 
opinion upon the note published by you relative to 
the appearance of a fungoid disease upon the coffee 
estates in New Granada. I am unwilling to tax 
Dr. Cooke’s kindness too far, but I have asked my 
friend, if he should meet the former, to verbally 
ask his opinion as to the presumed similarity be- 
tween it and the hemileia vastatrix. I have forwarded 
copies of your notice of thissubject to several friends 
whose opinion on such a matter may have weight. 
The professor of botany to the Royal Veterinary 
college tells me that although there is doubtless an 
affinity between the two diseases, they appear to him 
to possess distinctly marked features of divergence 
He also told me that he had not seen any future 
reference to the outbreak since the notice appeared 
in Nature that you quoted- He has also written me 
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with respect to Mr. Marshall Ward’s lecture :—‘‘I 
myself regarded the final remarks of Mr. Ward as 
extirely to the point. Practical men always look for 
miracles in remedies, which eyen scientists cannot 
produce.” Mr. Leake writes me in reply to my 
query addressed to him on the New Granada subject : 
—“T know nothing of the new disease, never heard 
of it before. A green yellow Hemileia with a phos- 
phoric smell must come straight from the old gen- 
tleman himself, I should think.” Mr. John Brown, 
of the Uva Coffee Company, writes me: ‘'I can give 
you no information about leaf disease in New Granada, 
but am anxious to know how itis progressing. I met 
a gentleman the other day who had been in conver- 
sation with a Brazilian planter, and got from him the 
assurance that there was no leaf disease in that large 
opposition shop. If 1 should hear anything you will 
be informed.” Another gentleman connected largely 
with coffee, and who has travelled much, tells me ina 
letter in reply to one I addressed to him: ‘“The disease 
is doubtless the Hemileia vastatrix, and consequently, 
as they don’t manure in those parts, it must, as I 
have all along maintained, be owing to bad seasons.” 
This is all the information I have as yet been able 
to collect on this interesting topic. If I should re- 
ceive Dr. Cooke’s opinion respecting it, I shall of 
course communicate it to you.—Our London Cor. 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT EXPORTS OF 
J CINCHONA BARK. 
To THE Eprror oF ‘‘THE CoLonies anp Inp1A.” 
Srr,—In reply to ‘‘Indicus’” letter of the 24th ult., 
I would state— 
First.—The Indian Government created their planta- 
tions for the benefit of the masses of the people, 
2nd to bring a cheap febrifuge within their reach and 
the whole of the bark ought now to be worked up in 
India for the benefit of the people, and, not shipped 
for sale here for the purpose of showing flourishing 
accounts. To talk of a surplus of bark with millions 
of fevered wretches in India too poor to buy it is 
bitter irony, as the native press will doubtless show. 
The shipments are wrong morally and are wrong legally. 
for by everlasting laws the inhabitants of a country 
have the first claim upon the produce of the soil, and in 
the present case the produce is raised from their own 
taxes. ‘ 
Secondly. —1 have it from the highest authority that 
all the capital outlay with interest has been recovered. 
Thirdly. —If the Government wish to be prepared for 
the emergency mentioned, selling their bark in London 
is in direct opposition. Better let the trees grow and 
improve until they are wanted or store their febrifuge 
antil required, if they will not distribute it to the poor 
ryots; but they need not now fear any emergency, as 
there cannot be much under fifty thousand acres, con- 
taining many millions of Cinchona trees, planted by 
private enterprise in India and Ceylon. 
I am, yours &c., 
Tuomas Dickson, 
123 Bishopsgate Street Within, London. April 2. 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT EXPORTS OF 
CINCHONA BARK. 

To THE Eprror or ‘‘ THE CoLonrEs AnD INDIA.” 

Srr,— The question whether or not the Government 
of India should extend their cinchona plantations and 
offer the surplus bark in the best market, to the 
supposed detriment of planters in Ceylon, &c., might 
perhaps be put in another light than that presented 
by Mr. Dickson. In the case he puts forward, the 
planters are said to suffer from competition. But 
even if the Indian Government withheld from the 
Huropean market the surplus bark they produce, is 


it to be supposed that private planters would not 
suffer from competition elsewhere? Would the Java 
planters who now produce the finest and most valu- 
able bark in the world cease to extend their planta- 
tions? Would the Bolivians who are now cultivating 
the best cinchona trees, and who last year sent into 
the London market bark which sold at 14s. 6d. per 
lb., cease to compete against Ceylon? Ceylon can 
never hope, owing to the nature of its climate, &., 
to compete with other districts in the most valuable 
kind of bark—viz. Cinchona Ledgeriana. 

The plea of untair competition is, therefore, childish. 
Planters must expect competition and be prepared to 
meet it by cultivating only the most valuable varie- 
ties that the climate and soil will permit of. 

Secondly.—Any profit accruing to Government from 
the sale of cinchona by increasing the revenue should 
decrease the taxation, It therefore becomes a matter 
of whether a comparatively small number of planters 
shall make large profits, or whether thousands shall 
experience a decrease of taxation (other things being 
equal.) 

caida iegarnine is still sufficiently expensive in 
this country to prevent the poorest from purchasing 
it for themselves in case of fever and disease. Com- 
petition will tend to remove this evil, and bring quin. 
ine more within the reach of the poor both in 
India and in this country. 

Your correspondent ‘“‘T.D.” will find his sixth 
question answered in Mr, Markham’s book on Peru- 
vian Bark (1880), p. 440, where it is said ;— 

“Tt ig true, therefore of the cinchona enterprise 
that, a8 a mere commercial speculation, it has paid 
off the whole outlay, including imtroduction of the 
plants, cultivation, and interest, and has become a 
complete financial success.” 

And again, ‘‘In 1880 the whole capital account 
had been paid of with interest, and the plantations 
began to yield a clear annual profit.” : 

Those who complain of competition will do well to 
seek another market, and bear in mind the suggestion 
made by a writer inthe Pall Mall Gazette of September 
18, 1880 (quoted by Mr. Markham in his work), that 
‘¢ China will probably be hereafter among the largest 
and most constant customers for cheap febrifuge alkal- 
oids from British India. From vast tracts of country 
in China where rice is cultivated feyeris never absent, 
Opium is now employed as the medicine easiest to be 
had and cheapest. If cinchona alkaloids could come 
into competition with opium and obtain the preference 
by their lower price, the immense superiority of cinchona 
over opium as a febrifuge would produce a revolution 
in the Chinese consumption of the two drugs. By this 
process a solution would be found for the dangers and 
uncertainties of the large opium revenue of India and 
for the perplexing moral questions connected with it.” 
To the above it might be added, although somewhat 


- apart from the question at issue, that it probably only 


needs a different mode of preparation for the market to 
increase the percentage of morphia and decrease that 
of narcotine in Indian opium, and to thus bring it 
into competition with the Turkish and Persian opiums, 
with which the European and American drug market is 
almost entirely supplied, Indian opium being an almost 
unknown article on the Continent or in America. 
London, April 5, I am, &e., 
CHEMICUS. 
[Of course the chemists and home manufacturers 
will prefer the Nilgiris bark to be sent to the Mincin 
Lane Market (o being utilized on the spot.—Ep. C. O. 


INDIA, CROP AND WEATHER REPORT, 

For the Week ending 12th April: General Remarks. 
—The reports disclose no material change since last 
week. ‘The general health is fair, though small-pox 
still continues in parts of Northern and Central India 
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and British Burma, and is also more or less_ pre- 
valent in places in Bengal and Assam. In the Cachar 
district of the last-named province cattle disease has 
again increased, There was more or less rain in parts 
of British Burma, in Assam, and in many districts of 
Western and Southern India. Elsewhere the dry 
weather prevailed for the most part, though there 
were a few showers here and there. In Bengal and 
the Central Provinces the harvest has been good, and 
in other parts of the country, with few exceptions, 
an average, or in some cases a full, yield has been 
obtamed, or ig expected. 

Madras.—No rain in Kistna, Chingleput, Tanjore, 
and Coimbatore ; general prospects good.—Pioncer. 


CULTIVATION OF THK AMERICAN ALOE 
(AGAVE AMERICANA). 


In our last issue we referred to the subject of 
the cultivation of the Rheea Plant on tea lands as a 
subsidiary to the tea plant. We mentioned how the 
fibres obtained from the plant Boehmeria nivea pos- 
sessed qualities unlike those of any other material 
employed in textile work; the only difficulty that 
stood in the way of the extensive cultivation of the 
plant being, that no efficient process nor machine 
had been discovered suitable for separating, cleaning, 
and dressing its fibres. This difficulty, however, does 
not stand in the way of the American Aloe, so in- 
formation anent the plant and the value of its fibre 
as an article of commerce will no doubt prove of 
interest to the readers of this journal. 

The species Agave Americana, belongs to the 
genus Agave, of the natural order Amaryllidacew— 
the Amaryllis family. This plant is really not an 
Aloe at all (the African genus Aloe belonging to the 
Lily family), though very similar in habit to some species 
of that genus, Although it grows freely all over Northern 
India, and is now introduced generally throughout the 
country, it is a Mexican plant. The centre scape 
rises to the height of 18 or 20 feet, flowers in the 
rains, while the seed germinates in the capsules be- 
fore they drop off. It grows in almost any soil, and 
requires very little care. It is supposed not to arrive 
at full maturity under one hundred years; but this 
Opinion is an error, as the age at which it arrives at 
maturity varies, according to circumstances, from 10 
to 50 or even 70 years. When it has acquired its 
full growth, it produces its gigantic flower stem and 
then perishes. The plant is useful in many ways. 
By making incisions in its stem a fermented liquor 
and favourite beverage called by the Mexicans ‘‘ Pulque” 
is obtained, from which again an agreeable ardent 
spirit called ‘‘ Vino Mercal” is distilled, ‘‘Pulque ” 
is said to be a most wholesome drink, and remark- 
ably agreeable when one has overcome the first shock of 
its rancid odour ; it issaid, moreover, to be an excellent 
application for gout and rheumatism, The dried flower- 
ing stems are an almost impenetrable thatch ; an extract 
of the Jeaves is made into balls which will lather water 
like soap ; the fresh leaves themselves, cut into slices, 
are occasionally given to cattle ; the centre of the flower- 
ing stem, split longitudinally, is by no means a bad 
substitute for a razor-strop, owing to minute parti- 
cles of silica forming one of its constituents; but 
the most useful part of the plant is the leaf, the fibres of 
which form a course kind of thread, which are called 
in England ‘ Pita Flax,” The natives make very good 
common cordage or rope with these fibres. Some 
samples of the fibre were sent to the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society for ‘‘an opinion as to 
whether it could obtain any value as an article of 
commerce in the Indian or Home markets.” Messrs. 
Cogswell and Robinson report on the samples as follows ; 
—'‘' With reference tothe samples herewith alluded to 
in the foregoing memorandum, I beg to observe that 


the washed and heckled fibre prepared from the 
‘Agave Americana” or common aloe, is about the 
best I have seen, being beautifully clean and well freed 
from the bark or outer skin of the plant, of good 
colour, there being but a very slight tinge of greenish, 
which it is impossible to thoroughly eradicate without 
extra steeping, or the addition of chemicals, to the 
injury of the fibre; it is of very great length and 
strength, and a really good commercial commodity, its 
value to-day (November, 1880) being about eight rupees 
a bazar maund. The sample unheckled I would value 
at about one rupee a maund less. ‘The sample of 
combings, generally known as tow, could be used in 
this country for paper-making only, its value as such 
being about three rupees a maund; but in England, 
where spinning machinery can be applied to it, a good 
yarn might be produced. As a product of shipment 
thereto it is of greater value than being consumed 
locally for paper making; for the latter, I am of opi« 
nion, it is too good and costly, as jute tow, and such 
like fibres, are so cheap and plentiful in this market, 
—Jndian Tea Gazette. 


A PROFITABLE PLANTATION COMPANY 


is the Darjeeling Tea and Cinchona Association, 
Limited, for which we have the report of the Manag- 
ing Agents (Messrs. Schoeae, Kilburn & Oo. of 
Calcutta) to be presented at the fifth Ordinary half- 
yearly general meeting of the Company, c@nvened 
for the 2oth April 1881. We quote as follows :— 

We have the pleasure to lay before you our annual 
report on the Company’s affairs, and audited accounts 
to the 3lst December 1880, shewing a profit on the 
past year’s working of R187,892-13-4. 

The estimated crop of bark, has, as we led you to 
expect in our report for the first half-year, been 
greatly exceeded, the total shipments ofdry bark having 
reached 353,608 lb.; and although the results obtained 
cannot but be considered satisfactory, there is to us 
an element of disappointment in the excessive loss in. 
weight in the drying process, during the past season 
nearly 441b. of green bark having been required to 
produce 1 lb, dry. It must, however, not be lost 
sight of that this loss in 1879 was below the rate 
usually expected. The gross average price realized in 
London for 290,192 Ib. was 1s 104d per lb. and 63,416 lb. 
still remain unsold. 

The outturn of tea amounted to 1,251 1b. which 
fetched an’averge price of Re. 1 and 4 anna per lb.; 
and the expenditure, under all heads, including the 
new cultivation and substantial buildings, R114,413-15-4 
against an estimate of R97,000. The excess is accounted 
for by the large outturn of bark, 

The result stands as follows :— 
Proceeds of bark actually 

received ...194,178 1b. 
Bark sold but account 


R1,82,273 13 11 


sales not yet to hand... 96,014 ,, ,, 71,221 6 0 
Estimated value of bark 

still unsold G3; 4: Guerin 5 340,009) O180 
Excess realized over valua- 

tion of previous season’s 4 

stock ee s. », 12,584 4 5 
Tea and other receipts ... By eeUL2O De Sia 9 
Balance from 1879 Aas evel 699 en 4 te 7, 

Total ...R3,16,590 5 § 


. 1,14,4138 15 4 


Deducting the outlay of 


The amount at credit of 
the past year remains as.. .--R2,02,176 6 4 
Out of thissum youhave already received R1,20,000 

in ad-interim dividends to the extent of 60 per cent ; 

and we now suggest that a final dividend of 40 per 
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cent on the paid up capital should be declared, making 
in all 100 per cent for the year. . 

The surplus balance of R2,176-6-4, we would pro- 
pose be carried forward. 

For further information we beg to refer you to the 
Manager’s report annexed ; and, we may mention, that 
with the continued large consumption of bark, we 
think you may look forward to further satisfactory 
results. 

The estimates for the current season are— 


Expenditure ... R106,000 
Outturn of bark 300,000 Ib. 
do tea 8,000 ,, 


From the Manager’s Report we have :— 

Cinchona Plantation.— From the 30th June, 301,611 Ib. 
of bark have been packed and despatched, which, 
with 51,051 1b. cut during the first-half of the year, 
gives a total of 352,6621b,, and shews an increase of 
2,662 lb. over the revised estimate. At Namring the 
new clearances of calisaya and hybrid plants are looking 
exceedingly well. and will, I have no doubt, turn 
out a success. In nurseries, there are 134,000 plants, 
of which 50,000 are calisaya: these will be ready to 
be planted out at the beginning of the next rains, 
and as they are at present looking very healthy, I 
think there is every chance of their doing well. In 
addition to these, 24 seers of succirubra seed have 
been placed in frames : this should, under ordinary 
circumstances, yield a very large number of plants, 
which in time will be put out 4’ x 4’ on the land immedi- 
ately under the Gielle tea estate. — 

Tea Plantation.—The quantity of teamade during the 
past season did not turn out so much as could have 
been desired. After the second flush, the bushes were 
badly blighted by green-fly, which very seriously 
affected the outturn: only 1,4151b. of tea were manu- 
factured, which however fetched good prices. About 
60 to 70 acres of extensions willbe made this year, to 
the West and South-west of lastjyear’s clearances, which 
will thus give a continuous block of 120 acres of new 
tea joining on to the 200 acres oftea that was planted 
three and four years ago. The seed is good hybrid, 
taken from well-known gardens in the Terai. 

Labor.—From the end of October, coolies began to 
come in, in large nembers from the hills. The two 
factories of Boomong and Namring, mustered between 
800 and 1,100 coolies daily, during December and 
January, which is about 250 more than we were able 
to obtain at this time last year. Many of these are 
however only cold-weather coolies, who begin leaving 
about the end of February or beginning of March ; 
I hope to be able to retain between 500 and 600 
coolies during the rains: this will still leave me rather 
short-handed, as the new clearances will require a 
very large amount of labor to keep them in anything 
like proper cultivation, in addition to which, barking 
has to be carried on during the whole of the rains. 
I shall do my utmost to keep as many coolies as 
possible, 


Saur AS A FERTILIZER.—My experience in the use 
of salt leads me to the following conclusions :—It 
keeps the land cool and moist. It neutralises drought. 
It exterminates all soil vermin. It prevents potato rot. 
It glazes and stiffens straw, preventing clinkling and 
rust. It keeps the ground iu such condition that the 
berry of all kinds of grain fills plumply, however long- 
continued the hot and dry weather may be.—Country 
Paper. {in a circular, issued in 1871, and also one 
in September, 1879, we clearly shewed by most con- 
clusive experiments that salt prevented the potato 
disease. Why is it not used more extensively ? The 
Land Jaws, which empirics in the press, and wordy 
declaimers in chambers of agriculture denounce—do 
not clash with it. The true reason is—the cultivators 
are too lazy—indifferent. 8, Downes & Co.] 


SAwpust.—The Building and Engineering Times point 
out that in America a very important use has been 
found for sawdust. By compression it is found to 
become sufficiently dense and compact to serve all the 
purposes for which the strongest wood is now required. 
It would seem impossible to obtain, even with the 
highest pressure, such cohesion as this; but it ig 
stated that the blocks of pressed sawdust are capable 
of standing a pressure of twenty-three tons to the 
sauare inch. This opens up quite a new market for 
sawdust, which has hitherto been a comparatively 
waste product. A more startling substitute still for 
planking has been manufactured from straw. It is 
asserted that the inventor can manufacture timber in 
any desired length from 12 feet and upward, and to 
32 inches in width, at a cost competing with the 
better grades of pine.—Overland Mail, April 1. 


Wuits Anr Prsr.—Various remedies have been 
suggested and tried from time to time to check the 
ravages caused by white ants on tea estates, but none 
have proved effectual. Constant hoeing, kerosine oil, 
lime, charcoal have all been tried without avail ; 
mustard cake is recommended in the Journal of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India as a 
remedy- We are told that.—‘‘ Many years ago these 
insects caused much depredation on plots of sugarcane 
of foreign kinds in the Society’s garden. Various sup- 
posed remedies were ineffectually tried, but only one 
had any real effect, and that was mustard cake. This 
was applied in the first instance simply as a manure for 
the cane; but it had quite unexpectedly the effect of 
introducing the red ant largely into the plantation, 
and these completely destroyed their white brethren, 
so much so indeed that we were not troubled again 
by the latter.”—Jndian Tea Gazette. 


Coca.—At a meeting of the Royal Botanic Society, 
Regent’s Park, held last Saturday, Mr. G. J. Symons, 
F.R.S., in the chair, the candidates were balloted for 
and duly elected Fellows of the Society, and the names 
of nine others read for ballot at the next meeting. 
Upon the table was exhibited a fine flowering specimen 
of Erythoxylon coca, the ‘‘Coca” of South America, 
grown in the society’s greenhouse. Professor Bentley 
said that, although in this country little was known of 
it, in South America its consumption was calculated 
at 40,000,0001b. per annum, and the natives considered 
it as much a necessity of life as tobacco in other coun- 
tries. Marvellous tales were told of the power of the 
coca leaf in allaying hunger and stimulating and sup- 
porting the body in extraordinary exertions, more e- 
specially in that of climbing heights and travelling over 
mountainous districts.—Home and Colonial Mail. 


Date Corree.—A valued and reliable authority, who 
is always a long way in advance of the rest of the 


-world, informs me that, as a set off to the Date. 


Coffee Company, a firm of preserved fruit manufacturers 
intend to astonish us with something more delightful. 
Naturally, at the great marmalade works of this firm 


in Spain there are cartloads innumerable of orange: 
‘pips, which have hitherto been a source of loss and 


vexation. It has, however, been suggested to these 
astute traders, by an equally astute Yankee, that they 
would make excellent ‘‘coffee!” The process is ex- 
tremely simple. The pips are first thoroughly washed 
in running water, they are then dried for several 
days beneath the rays of a Spanish sun, and then 
very carefully roasted. The great difficulty is in the 
washing, which must on no account be over done; 
but if it be properly accomplished, my friend says, 
the result is a beverage of the most delightful 
aromatic flavour, rivalling even the best Assam tea. 
Out of compliment to the inventor, who very appro- 
priately is a vehement advocate: of temperance, it will 
be called after him ‘‘Blank’s Nectar.’—Home and 
Colonial Mail, 
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CEARA RUBBER CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 


- We give prominence to several interesting and 
thoroughly practical communications addressed to us 
on this subject in answer to our remark on the un- 
certainty of the yield of produce from the fast- 
growing Ceara rubber in Ceylon, In the first place 
we have a sceptical planter asking ; ‘ Will the plant- 
ing of rubber pay?’ and he gives an estimate which, 
if correct, looks very much like a decision in the 


negative :— 
CraRA Rupper, Witt Ir Pay ? 
To the Editor ‘* Ceylon Observer,” 
Western Province, 22nd April 1881. 

Dear Srr,—I should very much like to ask a question 
through the medium of your valuable columns, and 
if you will permit me the space I will put it, and 
a few calculations besides. The question is, that 
with which I head this letter, viz., Ceara Rubber, 
Will it pay ? 

I am quite open to believe that it will, if anybody 
will be able or good enough to prove statistically 
that it has, will, and does. I of course mean, as a 
product by itself. I have taken some little trouble 
to go into figures in the matter, and the conclusion 
I arrive at is far from satisfactory to my mind, 
and unless some other calculation can be shewn with 
a better result, I greatly fear Cearé rubber is not 
to be the Eldorado that some may fondly anticipate. 

We frequently see writers in the ‘‘ Planting” 
column, speak of what a wonderful growth has been at- 
tained by Ceara, but what we want tosee is an equally 
wonderful production of caoutchouc, but for this 
particular subject nobody will give us so much as 
a hint, even Dr. Trimen in his ‘‘ Notes on Some 
Trees Yielding India-rubber” only goes so far as to 
say that ‘‘in Ceylon it may be confidently expected 
that they [Ceara, &c.] will become a valuable source 
of revenue,” but there is not one word to shew how 
this confident expectation will be realized. No doubt, 
if we had thousands of acres of Ceara growing wild, 
and had only to pay an occasional visit with a gang 
of coolies, armed with Mr. Wm. Smith’s cinchona 
scraper, then Cearé would ‘‘ become a valuable source 
of revenue,” but otherwise I don’t quite see it. I 
estimate as follows for one acre based on the follow- 
ing facts :— 

109 trees planted 20 feet x 20 feet = one acre. 

Hach tree we may expect to give 4 a ib. 

Vide Dr. Trimen’s figures each tb is worth R1‘25 
in England. 

Cost for the first three years will be as follows :— 

Estimate for one acre of Cear4 Rubber. 

Purchase of one acre at upset price plus 


stamps, &c._... oe Soc sige sae ... 12:00 
Felling and burning one acre of chena . 12°00 
Lining and holing ~ oe see ea ORT. 
Weeding I acre for 12 months at 3s per 

month ... ie of : ... 18°00 
Management on he bat o ... 10°00 
Purchase of seed and filling the same, 2 

cents per seed ne ee ae 2°18 
Contingencies 20 °/, on the above 5°78 

Total for the Ist year... 63°71 

2nd year’s expenditure : 
Weeding at 2s per acre per month ee 12:00 
Management oc be . 10:00 
Contingencies 10 */, on above 2:20 
* 24:20 


that we may 


3rd year’s expenditure : 


The same as 2nd year 5 ... 24°20 
Dr. Account Current Cr. 
To Ist year’s expen- By Ist crop 4 tb 

diture 63°71 per tree = 544 
To 2nd year’s expen- tb at R1-25 per 

diture 24°20 ibe 68°13 
To 3rd year’s expen- Balance to Dr. of 

diture 24:20 4th year 43°98 

11211 112-11 
To balance due 43:95 7 
The above estimate gives nothing for cost of cur- 


ing, roading, assessment, transport home, duty (il 
any) and interest on outlay, so not considering this 
the estimate must be considered as a very low one. 
As to the yield per tree I don’t think we can well 
expect much more, till the tree is very much older, 
and allowing for the contingencies above, I think 
the estimate I have given as to quantity reasonable. 

With regard to curing, Dr. Trimen speaks in his 
‘“Notes ” of the purity of the prepared rubber being 
a matter of first importance,” and goes on to say, 
that the milk should be passed thorough sieves, so 
‘‘ confidently expect” that the pre- 
paration for the market will cost us something con- 
siderable. 'hen last, but not least, we have a vastly 
superior market to contend against. i 

If anybody ‘‘who knows” will be so good as to 
make his views public as tothe paying question he 
will be granting a boon to them and also to yours 
faithfully, SCEPTIC. 

Very much to the point also is the series of pro- 
positions laid before us by Mr. Borron who has given 
considerable attention to this new product :— 

To the Editor, ‘* Ceylon Observer.” 

Dear Str,—In its avidity for new products, it is 
evident that the public would like to do a big thing 
in Ceara India rubber, but that its aspirations are 
checked by a scarcity of seed. It would be well, 
however, if our knowledge of the article was a little 
more complete, and your late leading article was 
well timed in preparing would-be cultivators for a 
possible trifling yield per tree and very low returns 
per acre. There are several other points, however, de- 
serving of careful consideration : 

1, We have been told that the demand for rubber 
is general and almost unlimited, If so, it is remark- 
able that while the total supply is comparatively 
not by any means large, yet the price seems to keep 
pretty steady at very moderate limits, so that it is 
strange the supposed large demand does not either 
increase supplies or raise prices. Perhaps some explana- 
tion may be found in the indestructibility of the 
substance enabling old used-up material to be again 
worked into new. 

2. It is most desirable that our Botanical Garden 
Department should as soon as possible, by actual ex- 
periment, ascertain not merely the best planting dis- 
tance for the trees, but also the probable average 
yield that may be reasonably expected, and the best 
mode of extraction. I note you adopt the distance 
suggested by Dr. Trimen, but I think general experi- 
ence inclines to much closer planting. You mention 
4 oz. per tree as the possible yield, but give no reason 
for saying so. The mode of extraction mentioned by 
Mr. Cross, the collector, as adopted by the natives, 
viz., that ‘‘the outer surface of the bark of the 
trunk is pared or sliced off to a height of 4 or 5 
feet,’ would, if it does not lead to the death of 
the tree, probably preclude the securing of a crop 
oftener than every second year. 


3. The facility of propagation and  successfal 


| growth in poor hard soils has evidently been mucl 
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exaggerated, and it would be wellif the public were 
disabused on this point. 

At an elevation of some 1,200 feet, with a high tem- 
perature and an annual rainfall of some 70 inches, I 
planted a seedling in good soil slightly manured. The 
plant grew most rapidly and well, attaining a height 
of some 25 feet in about 9 months. I planted another 
seedling in superior but unmanured soil, and in 4 
months it was over 6 feet in height and blossoming. 
In poorer soil I planted 3 which in about 8 months 
had branched freely and were over 10 feet higb In 
poor hard soil I planted 2 which, though healthy look- 
ing are now, at about 9 months old, only some 5 feet in 
height, while in very poor hard gravelly soil a plant 
of the same age was only a little over 3feet in height 
and was sickly looking besides. Mr. Cross says;—‘‘ Dry 
hard gravelly wastes, if found to support any kind 
of bush, are also suitable sites.” Again:—‘‘ On bare (1!) 
or thinly covered portions of rock the cuttings might 
be laid down fiat and a little heap of stones or any 
kind of débris about the size of a mole hill piled 
over each.” I was foolish enough to sacrifice a tree 
to, try this. Need I say, that after over a month’s 
hot wea her with some occasional good rains there 
are no signs whatever of a shoot, and the cutting 
seems to be perfectly dried up and lifeless. The ill 
suecess of this experiment did not encourage me to 
try the further recommendation of Mr. Cross, viz., that 
“‘holes might be made in stony land with an iron 
jumper, and a stout cutting put into each, and filled 
with pebbles.” Such wild advice is almost enough 
to throw discredit upon Mr. Cross’s other statements. 
As Mr. Cross, however, was only portions of two 
days in the Ceara rubber-growing distinct, the ad- 
vice he tenders must be at second-hand, only, as 
by his own accounts the natives generally seemed 
very ignorant, one would have expected more caution 
from a scientific man. 

4, Inthe future cultivation of this tree, one great 
difficulty and loss will arise. from the ravages of 
wild pigs, which will grub up even fair-sized trees 
to devour the tubers on the roots. Of the few 
trees I have growing on an estate not specially sub- 
ject to their attacks I have already lost two in 
different portions of the estate by their means, and 
one of the plants was over 10 feet high; while the 
other trees have only been secured by building walls 
round them. On a large scale I have had to fence 
in a cardamom clearing of about 140 acres to pro- 
tect it from wild pigs, but India rubber hardly 
promises such returns as would justify so great an 
expenditure. Trusting that other rubber experi- 
mentalists will favor the public with their experi- 


ences,—I remain yours truly, 
A. G. K. Borron. 


Jn answer to Mr. Borron’s first remark, we may say 
that the consumption of rubber in the United King- 
dom and Europe and North America has certainly 
inereased very largely of recent years, but a still 
further reduction in price was the condition men- 
tioned to us as preliminary to an almost unlimited 
demand. In 1874 the quantity imported into the 
United Kingdom was 129,163 ewt. worth £1,326,605, 
and in 1878 the import was equal to 149,724 cwt. 
valued at only £1,313,209. Moderate as the rate 
now is in the planter’s opinion, the raw material is 
still too high it seems to admit of rubber being used 
so universally as it would be if large quantities could 
be got at a price nearer ls than 2s per lb. This 
fact of lower prices being looked for, of course, 
strengthens the case of our correspondents in reference 
‘to the doubt cast on the question ‘Will the culti- 
vation pay?’ On the second of Mr. Borron’s points 


we most fully agree in the special need of the 
Director of the Botanical Gardens following up his 
useful paper of practical instructions with further 
notes, the result of experience which, at present, 
he alone has within his reach. Four ounces per 
annum were mentioned to us by a merchant, on the 
authority of Mr. Forbes Laurie, we believe, as a prob- 
able yield in Ceylon; but this point has yet to be 
practically settled, and that there are very diverse 
opinions abroad among men who have given attention 
to the subject, may be judged from the following 
from ene who has consulted home as well as local 
authorities :— 

“I think 4 ounces of caoutchoue per tree is far 

too little to reckon on, but Dr. Trimen will settle 
this point very shortly. Inthe meantime I may men- 
tion that the ‘Chavannesia esculenta’ (a creeper in 
Burmah) gives 33 lb. of rubber the 7th year, and can 
be tapped annually afterwards witb the same result. 
The creeper is, I believe, a quick-growing one, but 
cannot surely equal the Cear4é the growth of which 
‘passeth all understanding,’ The trees at Peradeniya 
are planted close together and in very poor soil. If 
therefore the yield is less than some expect, the 
facts must be taken into consideration. Given a good 
soil, proper elevation, and so on, I believe the Ceara 
tree will yield from 1b. to 14 lb. caoutchouc per 
annum after the 3rd year, but this is of course mere 
conjecture ; the result has yet to be proved.” 
We trust Dr. Trimen will lose no time in determining, 
so far as he can, the yield from the Ceara rubber 
trees. According to Cross, the trees need be oniy 
five inches in diameter to be ready to tap, and, 
surely, those in Peradeniya must now be much larger. 
If the yield is only equal to four ounces per annum, 
most people will consider that Ceara rubber is not 
worthy of attention from the Ceylon planter, more 
especially in view of the large additional area covered 
with indigenous trees reported from the Hast coast 
of Africa, When Dr. Trimen does fix a day to tap, 
he ought to invite representative planters to be 
present. 


THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST AND HIS 
HUNT AFTER CHYLON BEES. 

Mr. F. Benton, our enterprismg American visitor, 
carried away with him from the jungles of the 
Kurunegala district such a dose of malarial poison, as, 
we fear, must serve to remind him for a long time to come 
of the dangers attendant on tropical bee-hunting. 
Ignorant or sceptical of the risk of jungle fever, 
Mr. Benton walked long distances in out-of-the-way 
forests and villages; he climbed trees after the 
‘‘Bambara” bee nests, and exposed himself to heavy 
rain in his eagerness to secure colonies and speci- 
mens of bees, of combs, &c., during the few days 
at his disposal. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
he was at length prostrated with a severe attack of 
malarial fever. We wished Mr. Benton to visit 
Nuwara Eliya to recruit, and, if possible, to see 
somewhat of the bees in that elevated region referred 
to by Sir Samuel Baker. To give an idea of the 
enthusiasm of this Western visitor in the pursuit of 
his object, we may quote as follows :— 

c “ Kurunegala, April 16. 


“J did not thing it advisable to join you on your 
way to Nuwera Hliya. My thanks are, however, 
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equally due to you. 1 intended sending a little review of 
Sir Samuel Baker’s account of bees, there being, it seems 
to me, several important errors in it, but this morning one 
of our bee-hunters came in with the report that he 
had found bambera upon bambera, and I am off for 
his village, about seven miles away. 

‘Thus far I bave obtained no additional colonies, 

although I have made very great exertions. I have 
seen many, but they were with one exception, in 
very inaccessible places on high rocks: or trees. The 
single exception was a colony located within five 
feeb of the ground and which I went after, but 
found that some one had ‘smoked and burned away 
the bees and cut the comb for the sake of the 
honey, but a few hours before my arrival. The 
hambera L have in the frame-hives are doing well! 
working, &c!!” 
Later on Mr. Benton was a little more successful 
and he returned to Colombo on Saturday, the 23rd 
instant, with some colonies of the ‘‘ Bambara” (Apis 
dorsata) as well as of the small Apis /ndica, and with 
a full. collection of specimens of the combs, nests, 
bees of all kinds, &c.; but also, as we have said, 
with an alarming attack of jungle fever. All through 
Saturday night our American friend had what he 
called “a bad time,” the most terrible experience 
in his life, and semething to remind him of the 
dangers of a tropical jungle. Dr. White prescribed, 
and thanks to a vigorous constitution and the mar- 
vellous effect of repeated heroic doses of quinine, the 
tever was so far subdued by Monday morning as to en- 
able Mr. Benton to fulfil his intention of starting back 
for Cyprus by the French mail-steamer. We hope 
to hear of his safe arrival there and complete re- 
-covery, and also of the safe arrival of his interesting 
charge, which will thenprobably be the first introduc- 
tion of the Apis dorsata ana Apis Indica to Europe. In 
any case Mr. Benton’s expedition to Ceylon and Java 
will be fruitful in information of surpassing interest 
to apiculturists. Nor is it likely to be less fruitful 
-of useful results to the East. The Cyprian bees in- 
troduced by him are flourishing well, we learn, 
with Mr. W. H. Wright (at The Aviary) and Muda- 
liyar Jayetilleke (Kurunegala). Both these gentlemen 
have acquired a great amount of practical information 
on bees generally, and as Mr. Benton said there is 
no valid reason why Ceylon should not develop an 
industry of considerable: importance (especially to the 
natives) in Apiculture. As already mentioned Mr, Benton 
considers the rainy and dry seasons afford a parallel 
distinction to winter and summer seasons in temperate 
lands. 


Mr. Benton is a capital example of the self- 
made, self-reliant, energetic American. It was very 
amusing to hear his quaintly original remarks on the 
dullness and unhandiness of the people about him in the 
jungle villages. When prostrated with fever he said he 
did not believe there was in all the N. W. Province 
anybody equal to tying a parcel properly ;—he chal- 
lenged afew to try but the rope came off almost as soon 
as the parcel was handled. ‘‘Now,” he added, ‘I 
could tie that parcel so that it would travel a 
thousand miles without giving trouble!” A Western 
man and his health failing in the profession chosen 
for him by his father, Mr. Benton set to work, as 
an adult, to study and qualify himself asa school mas- 
ter, passing in succession as teacher in a Village, District 
and County School to the State Agricultural College 
(Michigan) where his position, curiously enough, is that of 
Professor of German, he having acquired a native’s 
proficiency in that language, although his parents are 
of English descent. Apiculture he has taken up as 
a leisure study and employment. One brother he lost 
in the Civil War, while another is the well-known 
American artist, Mr. Dwight Benton, who resides. in 
Jvome, 
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Mr. Benton was very sorry to have to leave with- 
out completing certain work he had sketched out for 
himself in regard to our bees, and he intended writing 
a paper for the Jocal Asiatic Society (which he had 
to take away unfinished), as also making some fur- 
ther contributions to our columns. One of these con- 
tributions—a preliminary sketch—which reached us from 
Kurunegala may be given as it stands, as follows :— 


FROM FAR-OFF INDIA: 


THE BEES OF CEYLON—APIS DORSATA, THE GREAT 
EAST INDIAN BEE. 

From this, the bottom side of the world, I send 
greeting to all the bee-friends dn dear old America. 
I shall present you here some very ‘‘ big bee-yarns,” 
yet all that I have not seen myself has been drawn 
from very trustworthy sources. [Two paragraphs 
headed respectively, ‘‘Off to the Jungles,” and 
‘“Apis Indica (Mee Meso),” are omitted, their sub- 
stance having been given in a previous article in the 
Observer. —ED.] 

‘* DANDUAL MESO.” 

I did not see the bee which the natives call by 
this name, and which is smaller than that just men- 
tioned, but a piece of its brood-comb which I secured 
is one-half an inch thick and shows hexagonal wax- 
cells, eighty-one to the square inch of worker-comb, 
while the drone-comb has twenty-five. The workers, 
then, must be about the length of those of Apis Ind- 
ica but much more slender, being, in fact, quite 
wasp-like in shape, although the drones are no doubt 
quite as large, if not slightly larger, than those of 
Apis Indica. This bee is said to build a single comb 
which it attaches to the branch of some tree or to 
a horizontal timber of a building. I think, under 
favourable circumstances, it will, like other species of 
the same genus, build additional combs parallel 
to the first. Very likely it is Apis florea, said to be 
a native of Ceylon, India, China, and Borneo. It must 
have about the size attributed to that species ; more- 
over. I found indications of but four sorts of real 
honey-gatherers in Ceylon, three of which I can identify 
as other species, and the native language recognizes 
four bees only. I would like to secure some of these 
bees, though I donot believe they are worth spending 
much timefor. There is ‘‘bigger game in the bush.” 


THE TOM THUMBS AMONG BEES ! 

I have with me a small box containing a colony 
of very curious little bees with their equally curious 
queen and combs. These bees, called by the natives, 
kana mee messo, though belonging to the numerous 
family Apidae, are only distant cousins of our honey- 
bees, not being in the genus Apis, but that known 
as Zrigona. The worker of this bee is but three- 
sixteenths of an inch long, has a large head and 
a small, blunt abdomen, the wings being longer than 
the latter. They are black, with one light colored 
ring on the abdomen, which is also light-colored 
underneath, stingless, very active, and gather pollen 
and honey. It is really amusing to see them come 
in laden with pollen, the pellets being larger in pro- 
portion to the leg of the bee, or even to its body, 
The strength of the individual workers is very great. 
The queen is dark yellow, and has an immense 
abdomen, her wings not being strong enough to lft 
her body into the air, when the ovaries are filled 
with eggs. The worker-cells of this bee are about 
half the size, and of the shape of short, plump, 
grains of wheat, and are placed in irregular bunches 
with passages between ; the pollen-cells and the honey- 
cellsare fully as large as good-sized peas, and each 
forms a group of its own. I found these bees in a 
small hollow tree in the jungle near Kalutara. They 
had built down from the hole of the tree a tube 
about a foot long, a half inch to three-fourths in 
some places in diameter, and composed of particles 
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of wood glued together with some resinous gum. 
Through this tube the bees entered, and it evidently 
served as a protection against some of their enemies. 
A nest of ants was located farther down in the same 
tree, but I noticed that these insects, so ravenous 
in tropical countries, avoided this tube. Another 
colony, which I fonnd lodged in one of the hollow 
iron pillars in front of the village-inn in Kalutara, had 
built no such tube, the entrance hole being just large 
enough to admit one bee at a time. 

But are these ‘big bee-stories’ ?” some one asks. 
Well, ‘“‘from one extreme to the other,” for now I 
will tell you what I know about the 

GIANT BEES ! 

It waz, unfortunately, only just before I was to re- 
embark (with the Cyprian and Holy Land bees I 
had brought with me), to continue my journey to 
Java, that I gained any satisfactory information about 
these bees. I had sought them in the forests and 
made inquiries among the natives everywhere I had 
gone, but had not found a single specimen. Then I 
visited the Colombo Museum, and though none were 
to be seen there, one of the gentlemen connected with 
it, Mr. R. Van Cuylenburg, very kindly introduced 
me to Mr. W. H. Wright, a retired planter and a 
lover of flowers, birds and insects, who had often 
seen bamberc, the largest bee of Ceylon, which I fully 
believe is Apis dorsata, found also in India, Malacca, 
and many of the Dutch Hast Indian possessions. He 
told me they were not often found near the coast, 
but generally built their combs upon rocks or attached 
them to the branches of forest-trees. He had, how- 
ever, been called upon to remove from the upper part 
of a hotel-window in Colombo, the principal seaport 
of Ceylon, a large nest of these bees. I remember to 
have read that a swarm once took up quarters in a 
coal-shed in Point-de-Galle, another seaport town. 
Thus, they do live in an inclosed space sometimes. 
‘¢ Why,” said my informant, who is a highly esteemed 
citizen of Ceylon, ‘‘I have seen combs of bambera 
hanging down fully five feet from the branches of 
the trees. The natives climb into the trees and cut 
off the combs and let themdown with ropes, smoking 
away the bees ; and I have seen them load thirty men 
with the honey and wax taken from one bambera tree.” 
Again he remarked, ‘‘When they swarm the air is 
black with them, and I have seen a stream of them 
as long as from here to the Museum.” The distance 
indicated was nearly half a mile! 

In Sir James E. Tennent’s work entitled ‘‘Ceylon” 
is the following note: ‘‘A gentleman connected with 
the department of the Surveyor-General writes to me 
that he measured a honey-comb which he found fas- 
tened to the overhanging branch of a small tree in 
the forest near Adam’s Peak and found it nine links 
of his chain, or about six feet in length, and a foot 
in breadth where it was attached to the branch, but 
tapering towards the other extremity. It was a 
single comb with a layer of cells on either side, 
but so weighty that the branch broke by the 
strain.” Icalled on Mr. Wm. Ferguson, the gentle- 
man here referred to, and found him a person of no 
slight scientific attainments, being a fellow of the 
Linnean Society, and the author of several works 
on the botany of Ceylon. He confirmed the statements 
made in this note and added also that the swarm 
was close to the ground. Tennent also says: 
““T have never heard of an instance of persons 
being attacked by the bees of Ceylon and hence 
the native assert, that those most productive of 
honey are destitute of stings.” I did not hear 
any such statement as is made above, but found 
that the natives had little dread of the ordi- 
nary bees, which do not often sting severely, and that 
the hambera was not feared as the various kinds of 
wasps. Tennent remarks: ‘‘Wasps are greatly 


dreaded by the natives.” This is as I found it, and 
there is good reason for the dread, for some of these 
insects as well as the carpenter-bees, are immense fel- 
lows. The natives say that ‘‘seven deboreh stings will 
kill a man;” but I got eight, therefore—— !~* 
Then there is cooroomineah, ‘‘ three stings from which 
are sure death.” One more quotation, and then I will 
show you the point of these wasp yarns. Ten- 
nent says in a note; ‘‘ At the Jan. (1839) meeting 
of the Entomological Society, Mr. Whitehouse exhi- 
bited portions of a wasp’s next from Ceylon, between 
seven and eight feet long and two feet in diameter, 
and showed that the construction of the cells was per- 
fectly analogous to those of the hive bee.” Now, the 
native words, bambera (the large bee) and deboreh 
(one of the large wasps) are used interchangeably by 
many who do not know the proper application of 
each ; besides, many do not know the difference be- 
tween these two insects, a fact not to be wondered 
at, especially as one species of the wasp so resembles 
the large bee as to deceive many who have often seen 
the latter. I was often shown nests of wasps when 
my interpreter, himself a native, had asked for bam- 
bera (the large bee). Of course although some wasps 
suspend their nests to the branches of trees and make 
hexagonal cells, ‘‘ analagous to those of bees,” their 
combs are built in a horizontal position, made of 
paper, and have cells only upon one side—the under 
surface, and it is needless to add that these insects 
are so fierce as to be untamable. Thus without fur- 
ther remarks the reader can see how natural it was. 
that, through some travellers who did not take pains 
to ferret out the real facts of the matter, an error 
should creep into print and then into our bee pub- 
lications. Such is, ‘I believe, the origin of the story 
that the combs of Apis dorsata were built in a hori- 
zontal manner, and that the fierceness of these bees 
made them unmanageable, The description Mr. Wright 
gave me of the manner in which the natives secure 
the honey of these bees shows that no great fear of 
the insects under discussion can exist ; moreover, there 
is in Mr. A. R. Wallace’s valuable scientific works 
‘“‘The Malay Archipelago,” a very similar account of 
the method employed by the bee-hunters in Timor. 
He says the nest of Apis dorsata was ‘* on a horizontal 
branch seventy or eighty feet from the ground,” to 
which the bee-hunter ascended ‘‘ with his face, arms 
and legs completely bare,” and after holding smoke 
under the combs ‘‘ coolly brushed away the bees that 
settled on his arms and legs.” ‘‘ Several bees,” says 
Mr. Wallace, ‘‘followed me at least half a mile and 
stung me severely.” This is not at all strange, for 
Mr. Wallace says he remained under the tree until 
stung once, whereupon he ‘‘ran away beating off the 
pursuing bees with an insect-net and capturing them 
for specimens.” He further states that he ‘‘is inclined 
to think that the best way is to make no attempt at 
escape, but only slow and deliberate motions ;” and 
ke ‘‘ thinks a bee settling ona passive native makes 
no effort to sting.” The italics are my own, and help 
to bring out the idea, which every bee-master will 
perceive at once, that Mr. Waliace surely knew nothing 
of practical work with living specimens of the genus Apis, 
however well able he might be to crack hard scientific 
names over dead ones. I not only believe Apis dorsata 
can be domesticated, butI also believe that, intelli- 
gently managed, that isin some manner which accords 
with its peculiar traits, it will be found to be little 
or no more dangerous than the other species of the 


* Mudaliyar Samuel Jayatilleke, when he saw Mr. 
Benton, bare-handed and _bare-headed, manipulating 
a colony of bambaras which had been placed in a 
frame bee-hive, and not receiving a single sting, said 
that ‘he could scarce believe him an ordinary mortal ’ 
—KEp. 
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same genus which we are accustomed to fear no more 
than we do our horned and hoofed servants. * 

Now let us see if that horizontal yarn will shoot off 
in a perpendicular manner : 

1st.—It is known that the combs are often five or 
six feet across, but being, as is also known, of ordi- 
nary bees-wax they would, especially in the heat of 
the tropics, break down through their own weight 
even if there were no brood, pollen or honey in them, 
and no weight of adhering bees to sustain. It is not 
reasonable, then, to suppose they are built in a hori- 
zontal manner, although the wasps’ combs, being 
made of paper, withstand the heat and remain in 
their horizontul position. 

2nd.—I have the assurance of Mr. Wm. Ferguson, 
F.L.S., that the comb he measured was built in a 
perpendicular manner. 

3rd.—I have seen two preserved combs of Apis 
dorsata, and know that they could never have been 
built in a horizontal manner, nor could they remain 
long unbroken if their place of attachment were brought 
into such a position as to leave the sheets of comb 
horizontal. 

4th.—Mr. W. H. Wright, who has seen many nests 
of bambera (Apis dorsata), says: ‘‘They never build 
their combs’ horizontally, but always perpendicularly,” 


For my own part I have always believed that 
every species of the genus Apis built its combs per- 
pendicularly. When, therefore, I heard this story 
about the combs of the great bee of Hast India, I 
concluded that, either the bee did not belong to the 
genus Apis and had been misnamed, or else that a 
mistake had been made in applying that story to this 
insect. J am now satisfied that the latter of these sup- 
positions is correct ; indeed, there is no doubt in my 
mind but that all these horizontal. inclinations are 
exclusively attributes of our interesting, though none 
too distant, friends, the paper-making wasps.* 

All the way from Ceylon to Singapore I pondered 
over the stories about these wondeful bees, and when 
our steamer entered that beautiful harbour, I at once 
sought eagerly for bee-trees in the surrounding country. 
The Malayans knew the large bees under the name 
lebah besar, but said that I must go to the adjacent 
mainland—the Malay Peninsula, because when these 
bees came upon Singapore island, the people drove 
them away with torches. But our steamer was to 
sail as soon as the China mail arrived, and it was not 
safe to venture far. so I did not find them. But 
upon visiting the Singapore Museum I was delighted to 
find there two combs of Apis dorsata. These were 
from Quedah, in the Southern part of Siam, just 
across the line from Malaya, and still in the Malay 
Peninsula. I had no rule with me, but with a stick 
I got the length and the breadth and with a strip of 
paper the thickness of one of the combs, also the 
length occupied by a certain number of cells, and 
these were measured when I reached the steamer. 
The length was three and one-half feet and the depth 
a little over two feet. The thickness of the brood- 
comb was one and one-half inches, and as near 
as my measurement will permit, I make out four 
and one-half cells to an inch, or twenty to the square 
inch. I shall make an accurate measurement of 
combs and cells of Apis dorsata as soon as 
possible and give the figures, for I cannot place 
great reliance upon the last two dimensions given 
here. Yet they agree with the estimate [ made when 
viewing the combs; that is, I knew its cells hada 
greater diameter than the worker-cells of Apis melzjica, 
but thought them not as large as drone cells of 
the species just named, although deeper, since I saw 


* Mr Benton proved thisto be the case at Kurune- 
gala.—Ep, 
15 


at once that the brood-comb was much thicker than 
even the drone-comb of Apis melifica. 

With the measurements I have taken as a_ basis 
(and they cannot be far from correct), let us make 
a calculation First assume that the worker Apis 
dorsata bears the same proportion to its cell, as re- 
gards length of body, that the worker Apis melifica 
does to its cell, then we can say: the length of Apis 
melifica is to the length of its cell as the length of 
Apis dorsata is to the length of its cell; or, trans- 
posing these terms and substituting the known di- 
mensions (given, for convenience, in eighths of an 
inch), we have the following. proportion: 7-8th in. : 
4-8th in.: 12-8th in.: x, the unknown term, x, represent- 
ing the length of the body of the worker Apis dor- 
sata. Working out the proportion, we find Apis 
dorsata to be very nearly seven-eighths of an inch 
long! Comparing in this manner the combs of the 
Apis Indica with the known dimensions of the worker 
Apis melifica and its combs, a result is obtained so 
nearly in accordance with the careful measurement 
I made of the worker Apis Indica, that I believe 
this method can be applied in obtaining the size of 
other members of the genus Apis, and that the figures 
I have given above as the probable length of Apis 
dorsata will prove not far from correct. It is very 
reasonable to suppose that the tongue of Apis dorsata 
bears a similar proportion to its body, as regards 
length, that the tongue of Apis melifica does to the 
body of this bee. Upon this supposition and with 
twenty-six hundredths of an inch as the average length 
of the tongue of Apis melifica if our figure seven- 
eighths of an inch represents very nearly the actual 
length of Apis dorsata, its tongue is forty-five hun- 
dredths of an inch long—over one-half longer than that 
of our common bees ! 

“What will these Great East Indian Bees do?” 
I don’t know. Wait until I get them and see! 


FRANK BENTON. 
China Sea, off Banca Island, 
February 10th, 1881, 


Mr. Benton much regretted his inability to see or 
write to several friends before leaving, but the state of 
his health must be his excuse with all these including 
Mr, Jayetilleke, whose letter we quote from as follows :— 

“‘Kurunegala, Ist May 1881.—I have just returned 
from the interior having had to attend the paddy 
rent sales, and was very much concerned and felt 
sorry to learn that Mr. Benton left this with an at- 
tack of fever during my absence, and more so not 
having had a single line from him, or any other 
person, as to how he is, and whether he has left Ceylon 
with his bambara bees. I thought you would be the 
best authority to write to and ascertain the fact. 1 
am sorry Mr. Benton came too early in the season to 
secure the bambara bees, as this is only the com- 
mencement of the swarming season, and in a fort- 
night or so, there will be hundreds of bambara hives 
settled. He has gone to great risks in securing only 
one box of these, and I trust that he will succeed 
with them. The Apis melifica, or the Holy Land 
bees, are doing very well, and they are doubtless 
more industrious and fast workers and are more tract- 
able than our common Ceylon bees. JI have made 
one discovery which, if it results to my satisfaction, 
I shall communicate to you, which is that the Ceylon 
bees do not seem to approach vanilla flowers when in 
bloom, whilst the Cyprians are found continually 
amongst them, and I have an idea that, if they take 
to them, they might turn out to be good fertilizers, 
and save much trouble and labour in fertilizing them 
as is done at present. I am watching them carefully 
and have ceased operating on tbe flowers to discover 
if these bees will prove successful in carrying on 
this troublesome operation.” 
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COFFEE MANURING AND COFFEE 
PROSPECTS. 


Mr. John Hughes is not inclined to let Mr. Tolputt 
have the last word in the prolonged controversy over 
the question of the best manure for coffee, whether 
it be one in which potash or nitrogenous elements 
chiefly prevail. The following communication arrives 
at an opportune time when the minds of many 
planters are specially set on the consideration of the 
best available manure to apply to their trees :— 


79 Mark Lane, London, HK. C., March 18. 
John Ferguson, Esg., Ceylon Observer. 

Dear Str,—I notice you have published some long 
letters from Mr. Tolputt. 

If Mr. Tolputt will refer to my report (page 18), 
he will see that I by no means undervalue the im- 
portance of potash, but I maintain that 4 Z% 
potash equal to 8 % sulphate of potash will be found 
practically sufficient in a complete coffee manure, 
and that on soils already rich in potash a smaller 
quantity will do. I feel sure that planters will find 
it more permanently economical to make nitrogen 
in the form of organic matter, the dominant ele- 
ment of their manures. 
from sand), and dried blood, aided by small quanti- 
ties of steamed bone meal, or superphosphate, will 
be found to be the most econemical manure for a 
shrub like coffee. It is no business of mine to con- 
yince Mr. Tolputt, and if that gentleman thinks 
proper to make potash the principal element in cof- 
fee manures and to waste money in expensive fertil- 
izers of an exceedingly soluble nature, he can of 
course do so, but I shall continue to recommend 
planters to apply those manures which, from personal 
experience, I believe to be most profitable, and most 
suitable to the special requirements of their sods, clim- 
ate and situation. I am glad to notice that the 
Ceylon Government has removed the duty from 
ground coral when used as a manure, for I believe 
it will be a most convenient method of applying 
lime to the estates. 

If ground coprolites have been found to give good 
results in Aberdeen, it is not surprising that ground 
bones and ground coral (carbonate of lime), if applied 
in a stimulating climate like that of Ceylon, will 
certainly prove economical as a permanent fertilizer. 
In connection with this question of carbonate of lime 
as a manure applied either separately or im union 
with cattle dung, you may remember that at page 
36 of my report I gave(an analysis of some sea sand 
taken from Bude in Cornwall, and which I stated 
was used in large quantities every year, being mixed 
with: cattle dung in the form of a compost. I send 
you a cutting takea from this week’s farmer, in 


which public attention is again directed to this use of* 


carbonate of lime in the form of calcarious sand:— 
Bude sea sand is becoming a popular article for 

land fertilization ; its lasting effects are greater than 

those of other manures. By the analysis made by Dr. 


Voelcker, this material contains no less than 78°24 of 


carbonate of lime for every 100:00. 

I am very pleased to hear you are likely to have 
agood blossom, and hope it may mature into a good 
crop.— Yours very truly, JouHN HucHes, 

But what is the use of manuring at all? will be 
the ery of planters after perusing the following very 
gloomy statements from an up-country report. This 
contributor begins by asking ‘‘What about the ‘bumper’ 
crop?” a remark at once unfair and unworthy of 
the writer, for he knows, or ought to know, that we 
opened the year by expressly discarding the word 
“bumper” from our columns, and neither by our- 


Thus, cake, fish manure (free 


selves nor by a single correspondent has it since been 
applied to our prospects, These prospects were said 
to be better than any antic pated at the same period 
for either of the past two seasons, but we suppose 
our critic would almost deny this proposition now ? 
He writes :— 


‘‘The splendid season we have had forced out very 
large blossoms everywhere up to about 4,000 feet, and 
even op considerably higher elevations in Dimbula. 
Bogawantalawa blossoms were poor. Sut the general 
ery is that they have not set. Is it the ‘seasons’ 
and ‘ weather’ again? ‘loo dry after the February 
blossom, too wet after the March one? Or must it 
be admitted that ‘W. McK.’ was right in seeing 
its wood in quite another light, from the roseate hue 
which so dazzled the eyes of ‘Z’? Seventeen out of 
overa score blossoming seasons I have seen, were 
blamed for the ditference between erops and hopes. 
Surely itis time now we admitted the Ceylon climate 
to be unsuited for coffee. 

“You have surely been misled about that won- 
derful ‘ Venture’ manure. You are advertising either 
the manure, Venture, or Mr. Ross ; or some one seeks by 
your aid to shew mortgagees that we have only to 
follow in his footsteps to get paying crops for an 
indefinite time. I hear, however, that Aluwihare has 
actually fallen off in crops as much as any estate 


in Matale, certainly more than any estate which 
has received similar care and outlay. This too, 
in the last four years, while manures have been 


made from analysis, although perhaps not much of 
the Aberdeen manure went to Aluwihare. Venture 
gave much better crops peracre in 1876-’77 and 1878, 
than it did or will do in 1879-80 and188]. During 
1879-80, seasons were perhaps against it, but this manure 
had not been used previous to that time, or, at all 
events, did not affect the crops of 1876-77, nor perhaps 
of 1878. You say Mr. Ross finds that by manuring 
with this stuff (chiefly bones and poonac) he raises 
his crops from 2 or 3 ewts. to 5 or 6. But he did 
not get 5 cwts. in 1879 or 1880, and it is doubtful 
whether throwing in this crop the three years will 
average 5 cwts. Now, surely ‘ Venture,’ naturally the 
finest estate in Dikoya, would have given atleat four 
ewt. without manure during these three years. Itis in its 
prime, being all under ten years of age, and most of 
it between four and eight years. The adjoining oid 
estaie of Lawrance, has averaged over three, during 
those years, without manure, or with only such stuff 
as pulp, &c. Norwood and Venture lie on either side 
of Lawrence. The first two estates were manured 
yearly up to last year, yet it was proved two years ago, 
that Lawrence, without manure, averaged much the 
same as Norwood, and withina cwt. or 14 of Venture 
for the previous four years. Norwood and Venture 
had the advantage of youth. The difference in crops 
in favour of Venture did not more than cover the 
difference in expenditure. 

“* Tf coffee cannot set a crop in a good season, unless 
manured at a heavy Joss during bad seasons, it is 
worse than worthless. All analysis of the tables of 
manures which you published lately fromthe Customs 
accounts shews that during the five years 1865 to 69, 
we used, on an average, £30,000 of manure yearly ; 
from 1870 to 1874 £50,000 worth, and from 1875 to 
1879 £140,000! Cattle manures too were made toa 
much larger extent during the last five years (1875-1879 
than ever before. Yet, with this enormous increase of 
expenditure, and 80,000 acres of young coffee which 
has come into bearing since 1870, our exports go down 
to about three-fifths in the ten years, 1870 to 1880. 
Leaf disease has beaten us. We have spent more than 
we could afford from the crop returns in cultivation, 
without apparently arresting for a moment the back- 
ward tendency of exports. This too with a railway, 
with the export tax taken off, without the heavy loss 
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on riee which was a regular item in accounts 15 years 
age and with an increase of 40 per cent in prices for 
sik years. 


«* When, oh! when, is the tide to turn ? 
tell us? 

«A gyeat deal of manure was applied in 1879, and 
togeth r with that put out in 1880 all of which should 
‘be still unexhausted in the soil (since 1880 gave 
neither crop nor wood as of yore), the trees must be 
sitting in it. The quantity sent by rail in 1879, 
225,000 cwts. is greater than that of any year previous to 
1875, and in 1880 as much as 128,960 cwts, were sent up.”’ 

It is proving too much when the unwisdom of 
applying manure is attempted to be shewn. At this 
time of day it is surely unwise to condemn scientific 
cultivation ; but no doubt the cause of comparative 
failure in a majority of cases in Ceylon, is found in 
the application of the manure not being guided by 
science. Our coffee planters have as much need as their 
neighbours who grow sugar in the West Indian 
Islands to lay to heart the lesson contained in the 
following article from the Barbados Agricultural 
Gazette :— 

‘*Tt is somewhere recorded of an ancient planter 
that on being asked, by a younger member of the 
profession, what were the chief essentials in good 
farming, he replied, that there were three things 
which constituted good agriculture: the first was 
manure, the second was manure, and the third was 
manure. In fact, it is quite evident that this old 
gentleman, judging probably by the light of his past 
experience, had fully settled in his own mind, that 
the great and essential feature of successful farming 
was comprehended in that highly pregnant word 
mauure. And who is there amongst us of a younger 
generation, that has given this all-important matter 
the most ordinary consideration, but must of 
necessity have come to the same conclusion—a con- 
clusion irresistibly borne in upon the mind ag the 
reaping of each crop discloses results, which, it must 
be confessed by candid persons, fall very far short 
{at least in most cases) of the cxpectations which had 
been formed, but which alas! were doomed to fail- 
ure and disappointment. To the observant this re- 
petition of failure, year after after, can scarcely be 
cause for wonder, when has been seen, perhaps with 
impatience, the composure (we had almost said ob- 
stinacy) with which men shut their eyes to what 
‘ought to be patent to the most indifferent and care- 
less; and as long as this condition of affairs is allowed 
to exist, so surely will our planters make short crops, 
and become more and more heavily in debt to the 
merchants. English and Continental farmers have 
years ago discovered that they were unable to manu- 
facture a suflicient quantity of so-called farm-yard 
manure to enable them to farm successfully, and had 
the good sense to largely supplement their own 
efforts in this direction by liberal applications of 
natural manures, like Peruvian guanoand nitrate 
of soda, and artificial manares, as sulphate of am- 
monia, super phosphate of lime, and many others 
which we need not specify. But whilst our brother 
agriculturists have so promptly recognised the one 
thing n cessary to ensure satisfactory results, we in this 
island are only now, as it were, opening our eyes to the ad- 
vantages to be derived by a more liberal treatment of the 
soil with manures suitable for restoring the elements 
of fertility to our much-abnsed and, at the same time, 
long-suffering servant. We say without hesitation 
that dame Nature, ever bountiful, and almost prodigal 
in her liberality, has bestowed upov men no greater 
gift than the soil which he cultivates with such 
niggard hand. Because man knows by experience ite 
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enormously recuperative power, he argues, if he give ths | ing for many months, and our cane-tfields 


matter any consideration, that little help is needed 
from him, and ¢hat little he gives with grudging 
hand. Ought it to be possible for these things to 
be wr tten,—and in our own organ too? Truly it 
is not a gratifying task jwhich we have undertaken, but 
the disease is a serious one, and requires a drastic remedy 
and though, by some, our criticism may be considered 
harsh, we would assure our readers that we write in 
no unfriendly spirit, only intent on bringing before 
them, with as much force and clearness as we can, 
the most easily attained means of producing the largest 
and most remunerative sugar crops, thus enabling us 
to compete, with some hope of success, with that 
ever-increasing production of sugar which is being 
carried on all over the world, and which, aided as it 
is by all the appliances which modern science and skill 
can devise, threaten us with great disaster, if not 
extinction. It is the opinion of some we know, that 
the great panacea for all our ills is improved manu- 
facture of sugar, but whilst fully sensible of the ad- 
vantages and greater profit, which have been proved 
to accrue from the introduction of improved processes 
of manufacture, there is no denying the fact that 
such alteration in our present system of manufacture, 
involves a greater outlay than most owners of Sugar 
Estates in this country are able, however willing, to 
undertake, 

We believe it has been admitted by out-siders that 
our cultivation, (by which we mean the stirring of 
the soil, whether by means of plough, hoe, or fork ; 
surface drainage, and the strengthening of the thinner 
portions of our fields by the addition of mould taken 
from deeper places)—leaves little to be desired, but 
we challenge any one to say that the beautifully pre- 
pared fields, almost garden-like in their appearance, 
have a proper proportion of the great farmer—mauure. 

Doubtless everything in this world is more or lese 
relative, and to such as are content with a return of 
1 hogshead or 13 hogshead sugar per acre, we have 
only to say, ‘Go on, and prosper in your misdirect- 
ed efforts.’ But to those, on the other hand, who 
are desirous of securing better returns than they have 
hitherto done from their fields, we say, ‘do not be 
satisfied with less than 3 hogsheads of sugar per 
acre with its accompanying molasses’—always remem- 
bering that although we in this country consider such 
to be a very heavy return, half as much again is 
ordinarily produced from an acre of land in countries 
where the soil has not become impoverished by con- 
stant cropping, Now although recent low prices seem 
insufficient to keep up Estates that are heavily in 
debt, it by no means follows that sugar cannot be 
produced to a profit in this island, as the following 
figures will shew :—It is thought that there are 80,000 
acres of arable land, moiety of which (40,000 acres) 
grows canes for each year's crop, and produces about 
40,000 tons (nett) of sugar, and 32,000 puncheons of 
molasses. Then it is generally admitted that the first 
ton of sugar can be produced at a cost of £14, and 
taking this ton of sugar, with its molasses, as worth 
£20 even at recent prices (say 21s. per cwt.) there is lett 
£6 profit, or 42 per cent on the cost of production. 

From these figures it follows that each arable acre, 
yielding a $ ton of sugar annually, gives only £3 
nett. and thaf at £100 per acre land yiel¢s an interes 
of only 3 per cent. Thus, while sugar in Barbados 
can be grown at 42 per cent. profit, a great many 
estates are only paying three per cent. To natives 
of this island fields of sugar-cane form so natural 
a feature of the country that probably few of us 
ever give more than a passing thought, as to whether 


the canes are high or low, good or bad; but the 
writer well remembers the comparison which hi 
he formed in his own mind, on his return from 
his first visit’ to England, between fields of wheat, 
oats, and barley, on which his eye had been resi- 

Positively 
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the canes (the crop had but just begun) looked 
like a forest. By parity of reasoning it must become 
abundantly evident that high manuring is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable us to hold our own. We 
must-not be deceived by illusory hopes of the English 
Government imposing countervailing duties on bounty- 
fed sugars. No—our strength lies within ourselves, 
and do not let us imagine that others will fight our 
battles whilst we look on with folded arms. Surely, 
it is in the power of each individual Manager or Con- 
ductor of a Sugar Estate, if he strive with might and 
main, to compound a fair quantity of really good 
pen-manure. We fear that many, by adding heavy and 
oft-repeated layers of mould to their manure heaps, 
flatter themselves that they are ‘‘making up” a fine 
lot of manure; but can there, we would ask, be 
anything more self-deceptive? Mould is not manure, 
and it is only by the judicious admixture of various 
materials, such as vegetable matter (whether in the form 
of sweepings, bush, or other litter) along with the dung 
and urine of well-fed animals, anda sufficiency (only) of 
mould to fix the ammonia and other gases which are 
liable to be given off in the process of decomposition, 
that a compound which will answer our expectations 
can be obtained. In the last leading article of this 
Journal the treatment of Stock was weil and ably 
commented upon, and we heartily agree with the 
view expressed by the writer. When saying that 
Stock should be sheltered from the rays of the sun 
by day, and the chilling effects of the night dew, we 
only need to substitute the word ‘manure’ for 
‘stock,’ and the remarks, well apply with equal 
force. We confidently assert that all yard-pens should 
be wholly covered, and there can no doubt that field 
pens should, in part at least, if not entirely, be 
sheltered from atmospheric infiuences. It is curious 
to observe the inconsistency of men, who, while 
making a great point of almost instantaneously covering 
with a jealous care, guano and other artificial ferti- 
lizers, yet seem utterly unconscious of the great loss 
they sustain by undue action of weather on what they 
ought to guard with the most vigilant, and anxious 
care. 

Having done all that can reasonably be expected in 
the making up of the best and largest quantity of 
farm-yard manure, there remains much yet to be done 
by having recourse to our chemists, with whose 
assistance great things can now be accomplished in the 
way of growing heavier crops than of yore. Time 
was when the application of artificial manures de- 
manded the serious consideration of the Barbados 
Planter, for knowing little or nothing of their composi- 
tion there was more or less of risk involved in the 
undertaking ; but now that there are amongst us two 
Chemists of repnte, why should we not, when any 
doubt exists asto the suitableness of any manure for 
our soils, make sure of what we are doing by having 
our soils :nalysed. We believe there should be, in 
most cases, tree applications of Manure ;—a priming 
in November in the cane-hole—the application from 
the farmyard, from October to December, in the banks 
—aud the final touch in June, when the rainy season 
sets in. 

Let us have improved machinery (Steam Mills if: 
we can) but let us, even if to the neglect of other 
points, never fail to supply our fields with liberal 
applications of manure, and then, and only then, can 
we rest satisfied that we have achieved the highest aim 
in agriculture.” 

Mr. Ross’s example in having his soils and manures 
analysed is, in our opinion, worthy of more general 
adoption. But, inasmuch as it is impossible for each 
individual proprietor to have this done systematically, 
we consider that the Planters’ Associations and 
each District Committee, worthy of the name, ought 


to arrange for the establishment of experimental 
stations, through which so many conflicting theories 
and so much of contradictory evidence could be 
brought to the proof of practical demonstration. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE. 


Mr. Borron sends us =» very outspoken, if a not 
very encouraging, letter on this subject He finds 
fault with Mr. Marshall Ward for bringing forward 
his sulphur and lime experiment without giving all 
the facts of the case, apparently hinting that it was no 
more successful than those conducted according to 
Mr. Morris’s directions; and he expresses once for all 
an opinion decidedly adverse to the repeated proposals 
of Abbay, Morris and Ward that planters should col- 
lect and destroy fallen diseased leayes. We believe 
that Mr. Borron has the majority of the planters 
with him in this decision, and that henceforward the 
thorough collection and destruction of the leaves must 
be put on one side as an impracticable operation. 


EES ee 
Satt anp VermIn.—A planter writes :—‘“‘T see it 


said salt is an unfailing remedy for vermin in thesgoil. 


If it be so, surely, in theface of the ruin wrought in 
many parts of the country by grub, the Government 
might relax somewhat their strict rules with regard to 
its sale. In one of the vermicide powders advertised 
in your paper, poochies seem to revel: ‘ They enjoy a 
day tied up in a packet’ of it.” 

SULPHATE or Macnesta.—The following correspond- 
ence has been handed to us for publication :—3rd De- 
cember, 1880. —-L. Nurse Bowen, Esq. Dear Sir,—We 
beg to forward you the following extract from a letter 
of Messrs. Cooper McCarine and Co., as it refers to the 
report of the Analysis Committee of the Agricultural 
Society, to which your name was attached as chair- 
man.—We remain, sir, yours truly, (signed) Louis, Son 
and Co. ‘‘We thank you for a copy of Planters’ 
Journal, and read with surprise the rough calculations 
of value of ‘Ammonia Fertilizer,’ It is certainly 
new to us to be told that Sulphate of Magnesia is 
not a Fertilizer! Why, we have had orders for it, and 
it alone, from planters in the West Indies.”—Broad 
Street, 7th December, 1880.—Messrs. Louis, Son aud Co. 
Gentlemen,—I have to acknowledge receipt of your 
note of 3rd instant, forwarding extract of a letter re- 
ceived from the shippers of the ‘‘ Sulphate of Ammo- 
nia Fertilizer” to which reference was made in the 
report of the Analysis Committee of the Agricultural 
Society of this Island. On behalf of the Committee, 
I beg to state in reply, that ‘“‘ rough ” as may be the 
calculations of the value of the Sulphate of Ammo- 
nia existing in this Fertilizer, it amounts to£25 per 
ton—exactly the price at which your firm, and many 
others, here, sell the guaranteed pure article. This is 
near enough for the Committee. With respect to the 
fertilizing properties of Sulphate of Magnesia, I admit 
profound ignorance on the subject, but would observe 
that when the Committee undertook this duty on be- 
half of the Agricultural Society, they adopted as a 
standard a tabulated form of comparative values of the 
fertilizing constituents of artificial manures by Ander- 
son, Nisbet, Way, Hoages’. the North British Agri- 
culturist, and Dr. Voelker published in Richardson 
and Watt’s Chemical Technology, and among these 
constituents Sulphate of Magnesia found no place. Nor 
do we find it in any fertilizers specially prepared for 
the sugar cane. Clearly then the planters here who 
have purchased this fertilizer have paid very nearly 
£6 per ton for an article, the existence of which they 
were ignorant of, aud which they would never have 
purchased had they been aware of if.—I remain, 
gentlemen, very respectfully yours, L. Norsz Bowen. 
—Barbados Agricultural Gazette. 


; 
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Gorrespondence, 
~< ——_-—_—_ — 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE AND MR. WARD’S 
SULPHUR AND LIME EXPERIMENT: THE 
FINANCIAL IMPOSSIBILITY OF GATHER- 
ING AND DESTROYING DISEASED LHAVES. 


Dear Srtr,—In Mr. Ward’s lecture delivered be- 
fore the Planters’ Association, special reference is 
made to a certain sulphur and lime experiment, de- 
tails being given of several highly satisfactory results. 
No mention, however, is made of any unsatisfactory 
consequences, of the possible existence of which even 
there is neither hint nor warning. And yet there 
were several adverse circumstances, apparently as 
resultant as the more favorable. If the birth of 
a new idea is hard to bear, if the revival of an 
exploded notion is yet more painful,—the suppres- 
sion of some of the particulars «f an important 
experiment is more unendurable still. Mr. Ward ought 
to know the danger of a half truth and to have realized 
that such a garbled narrative as bis was only calcul- 
ated to mislead the planters, and place himself in a 
false position. The community can afford patiently to 
await any theory or explanation that may be forth- 
coming, but meanwhile I think it is entitled to de- 
mand full details of this particular experiment with 
all its supposed results. I complain of no ideal danger. 
A proprietor has found fault with me for prematurely 
disposing of his stock of sulphur, and with a super- 
intendent for the ill-success of his 8. and L. applica- 
tion, though probably it was neither better nor worse 
than hundreds of others, while it will be more through 
good luck than good guidance if many estate owners 
have not been again seduced into further sulphur and 
lime expenditure. 

Putting the sulphur and lime treatment aside, the 
most general urgent recommendation of science has 
been the collection and destruction of our diseased 
coffee leaves gathered as they fall. Mr. Ward says: 
**You will never get rid of leaf disease as long as you 
you allow the diseased leaves to remain on the ground 
as they are now. No specific can be successful so 
long as you leave the leaves there.” I am afraid 
that on this point also the teaching of — science 
and the experience of practice will be found incom- 
patible. I have neither the means nor inclination 
to try this further recommendation, and must leave 
its trials to others who bave; but so far, I think, 
I but express the opinion of many old and experi- 
enced planters, when I say that the risk of fire, 
and impoverishment of soil, theexpense, the labor, 
and the time required for this treatment, if ad- 
equately carried out would be such that, if coftee 
badly affected cannot be made to pay without it, 
it certainly never will with it, and that it would 
be better to at once submit to the inevitable, than 
to be allured on by false hopes into a heavy and 
profitless expenditure. But further, if I understand 
Mr. Ward aright, the spores on fallen leaves on 
rocks or ground, anywhere, but under the living leaf, 
if left to themselves must die. They shoot their little 
tubes, which grow and fill and burst, and 
there’s an end of it. But if disturbed, as in the 
process of collection they must be, myriads will be 
(diffused through the air, only to attach themselves 
to the living foliage of the surrounding trees, and 
run their full course once more. I do not say that 
the thorough and eareful collection and destruction | 
of the diseased leaves would not lead to a mitiga- | 
tion of the pest, but I feel no certainty that it would | 


pay, which is the grand end and aim of the prac- | 
tical coffee planter.—I remain, yours truly, 
A. G. K. BORRON. 
16 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION. 
Veyangoda, 4th 


May. 
Dear Sitr,—In an article on the cultivation of to- 


bacco in the Negombo district, in your Directory 
of 1876-8, it is said that by means of movable cattle 
pens the ground intended to be planted with tobacco 
ought to have an inch of cattle manure. I take it 
that this mode of treating the ground is necessary 
only in poor sandy soils. I have a piece of land 
to be planted with tobacco, the soil of which is 
fairly rich and approaches a sandy loam. I have n’t 
sufficient time before me to go over the ground with 
movable pens. In the absence of cattle manure, 
will any of your correspondents who cultivate  to- 
bacco kindly inform me what is the next best man- 
ure to be used, Will lime or ashes do? The cul- 
tivators in Dumbara or the pioneers in Trincomalee 
will be able to enlighten A GREENHORN. 
[Try bones and poonac.—Ep. C. 0O.] 


NEW PRODUCTS IN THE COFFEE DISTRICTS. 
Dikoya, May 4th, 1881. 

Str,—In view of the already many fatal reverses 
sustained in coffee property since leaf disease and 
bad seasons combined have made themselves felt, and 
though granted that much has been done in the 
right direction, is it not the case that—owing in some 
measure, possibly, to a loyal prejudice in favor of the 
‘old horse,’ but largely too to restricted expenditu c— 
the planting threugh the coffee of suitable new pro- 
ducts has very generaliy been done in oniy a /a/f- 
handed and not thorough manner ? 

It isthe case, [ think, that working proprietors and 
V. A.’: now very generally recognise the expediency of 
doing so, and have acted and are acting accordingly, as 
far as means at their disposal permit. But, as to absent 
proprietors and mortgagees, as arule, realizing this as 
keenly as they ought, it is only necessary to look around 
at the large areas of only coffee still to be seen, 
to doubt it. If good crops rule again—well and 
good—but suppose they do! Whattremendous outlay 
need have been, or need be incurred, in planting out 
other things, or what loss can arise from the doing 
so? If coffee is to hold its own again generally before 
other things, as a paying investment, it will have 
to be known within the next three years; and cannot 
anyhow, as far as cinchona is concerned, enough be 
realized from the latter, if dug out, to more tban 
cover its expenses? You and all others experienced 
will emphatically answer Yes! to this, I feel sure; 
provided of course the land &c. issuitable : and where 
in the new districts is it not? In the case of offi- 
cinalis and Calisaya varieties, anyhow, little or no 
damage will have been done the cotfee, even though it 
be planted, as I consider it ought, tree for tree: and 
I think it will be conceded that those who took 
this view, and earliest and to the fullest extent acted 
on it, have proved themselves the knowing ones. 
On the other hand, in the case of coffee prospects not 
improving in the future, in what position stand those 
severally interested in an unprofitable estate with 
nothing but coffee on it, and other products not insti- 
tuted to a sufficient extent ?—Can it pay proprietor, 
mortgagee or agent, to continue working it? And if 
not, [ need hardly ask what that estate has absolutely 
done for them all! With a tine show of ercoa coming 


up, or a few hundred thousand cinchonas, — there 
is a fair prospect of its paying all parties to 
| struggle on and wait. And is a_ suggestion now 


out of place to mortgagees and agents, and more particu- 
larly, perhaps, to the large capitalists at home, whose 
support, I take it, may at present be considered the 
mainstay of the planting enterprise generally for their 
own interests’ sake, as to helping their clients with their 
approval and funds, to fully fortify their properties 
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judged most 


with whatever new product may * be 
and where 


suitable? But a few hundred pounds, 
plants are, less will suffice on each estate. As far as 
private mortgagees are concerned, if the agents do 
not care to come forward with the extra advance, 
those who arrange for this somehow, will, depend 
on it, prove their wisdom. Where done, and claims 
treated with consideration and not pressed against 
proprietors, till good times come again, it will prob- 
ably avert loss and bring good cheer to all again. 
In the case of cinchona, the comparatively miserable 
sprinkling of trees put in, in past years, more by 
way of experiment than otherwise, have been and 
are meeting much of the whole expenditure on 
many estates, and as soon as ever trees now planted can 
be profitably cut—quantity per acre as making up for 
size and age—depend on it, they will very generally 
bear. With this in view, and looking at the immense 
market in Africa and Asia all but untapped as 
yet, and where quinine ought to be a household word 
in many districts, 1 hardly think there is much fear 
of Ceylon and India combined prejudicing present 
prices appreciably for many years to come. As against 
these suggestions, in many cases proprietors have 
been forced by their backers, or by personal need 
to dispose of these plants to meet current extremities, 
Is this not a suicidal policy truly ? 

That owing to a partial failure in coffee crops 
Ceylon is on a troubled sea at present, is, I think, openly 
admitted now by all, but it is not owing toa want 
of innate capability, and is it not in the power of 
those most interested in the Island, by taking proper 
precautions at once, to render their prospects sure 
again, and yet reap full returns?—I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, BREAKERS AHEAD. 


Limse—Lime—Tons To THE AcRE WANTED.—A planter 
writes :—“If we could get plenty of good caustic lime 
cheap, a Schrottky or a Ward would be unnecessary. 
With a railway, we might apply 3 tons an acre in the 
new districts.” 

THe CraRA TREES (writes Dr. Trimen in a note 
received to-day) are yet full young to tap, but the 
impatience of the planters may force me to premature 
action in the matter. But I scarcely think this ten- 
tative experiment is likely to settle the question as 
to yield, as we have yet to find out the best method 
of procedure, time for operation, and subsequent pre- 
paration of the milk. I will consider the desirability 
of askimg any planters to the milking. 

CoFFEE AND CINCHoNA.— According to statistics pub- 
lished in the Ceylon Observer, there are now 35,000 
acres in the island planted with cinchona, the total 
number of plants being nearly one hundred million, 
valued at two millions sterling. About 10,C00 acres 
are planted with tea, giving an annual yield of 500,000 
pounds, 
is not what it was; but yet it is gratifying to hear 
that the prospects for the forthcoming crop are very 
good.—Academy. 

Cryton Tra IN AvsTRALIA.—A Ceylon Colonist 


lately arrived in Melbourne, writes:—‘‘I have been | 


busy on the Ceylon Tea question and will give you 
the result. Several dealers, grocers, and private per- 
sous agree in this. Large merchants cannot push Cey- 
lon tea on the market, in opposition to China 
and Indian tea. But if an agent or person interested 
in C-ylon tea takes the trouble to go with samples 
to the large inland towns, and amcngst the country 
people, he can dispose of large quantities of Ceylon 
tea in small parcels, The retail price of tea is from 
2s. to3s. 6d. a lb., and if an agent was to offer Cey- 
lon tea in 2, 4. 6, 8, or 10 lb. packets at prices 
slightly below the quoted rates, he could sell freely ; 
and, as soon as the tea wasmade known, the deal- 
ers would have to buy in large quantities.” 


The relative importance of coffee in Ceylon - 


‘‘THE TEA AND CINCHONA PLANTATIONS 
CO., LIMITED.” 


The full prospectus of this Company referred to by 
our London correspondent in his last letter has reached 
us. 1t states that 

Morowa, the district in which these Estates are 
situated, with its heat and ample rainfall is parti- 
cularly well adapted for the production of Tea. ‘here 
is at present a good local demand, hesides large and in- 
creasing markets in the Australian Colonies as well as 
in Europe. ‘laking the average value at 1s. per lb., and 
the yield at 400 lb. per acre, it is estimated that Tea, 
when in full yield, will give a net minimum profit of 
£6 10s. per acre per annum. The Cinchona trees (from 
which Quinine is extracted) of which there are 11,400 
from one to two years old, will cost very little for 
up-keep, being planted amongst the Tea, and when ready 
for barking may be reasonably expected to yield a pro- 
fit of about Ss. per tree—say £4,560, being nearly one- 
third of the entire purchase-money of the whole property. 
From the Cardamoms now planted (the indigenous 
variety grows wild in the Forest lands of these proper- 
ties) a maiden crop will be gathered this year. It is 
stated on good authority (see Appendix) that from one 
acre of the Malabar variety as much as £40 has been 
recently cleared, that a field of one year old plants has 
been valued at £60 to £70 per acre, and four year old 
plants, in full bearing, at £200 per acre. Tea, Cin- 
chona, and Cardamoms are perennials, Labour is cheap 
and abundant in the district in which the Company pro- 
pose to commence operations. There is a large reserve 
of land on these Hstates very suitable for all the above- 
named products, the cultivation of which may be extended 
to the following, viz. :— 


Tea 1200 acres, yielding when in full bearing, 
a yearly profit at £6 10s, per acre £7,800 

Cinchona 250 acres, do £40 do £10,000 

Cardamoms... 250 do do £10 do 


£2,500 
1,700 acres, giving an estimated 
yearly revenue of ... £20,300 

It is estimated that an outlay of £40,000 on extension 
and up-keep will amply suffice to obtain this result being, 
with the purchase-money, a total of £55,000, the pro- 
fits on which, when the Estates come into full yield, will 
give a proximate yearly dividend of 37 per cent. ; but 
by raising money on the issue of debentures the divi- 
dends may be increased up to 50 per cent. on the 
ageregate of calls on Shares. There still remain a 
reserve of about 635 acres available for other purposes, 
and onthe Forest Trees, which must be left to shade 
the Cardamom plants, there is reason to believe that 
Vanilla, which is a most profitable article, may be ex- 
tensively and successfully grown. The permanent build- 
ings on the property comprise Store-bouses sufficient 
for present requirements, an excellent bungalow for the 
Superintendent, and the usual lines for labourers. The 
leading features of the scheme of this Company are :— 
Firstly, that it should not depend on any one article of 
produce alone. Secondly, that, from the present culti- 
vation, it should pay the Shareholders a fair rate of 
interest from date of payments on calls, until such time 
as the proposed extended cultivation shall yield sufficient 
to pay the larger dividends anticipated. 

Valuation of the Company's Estates. 

The following estimate of the value of the ‘‘ Anning- 
kanda” Estate, was made by Mr. Richard A. Bosanquet, 
of the firm of Messrs. Courthope, Bosanquet & Co., 
Colombo, on the 24th December, 1879, viz. :— 

‘Tea 14 year old, at £40 per acre: Tea, planted in 
1879, at £20 per acre; Forest land, at “£5 per acre; 
Chena land, at £2 per acre.” 

Based on this valuation, with the addition of only £10 
per acre as increased value of the Tea for the 15 months’ 
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additional growth, the following moderate value at the 
present time is arrived at, viz. :— 


47 Acres of 24 year old Tea, at ... £50 = £2,350 

123 do 14 do COM ae OON MMos O90 

wer dorm@ardamonisin ish) eee) |. 20! 5 240 

5,400 Cinchona Trees over | year old 4s ,, 1,080 

6,000 do do recently planted Is ,, 300 
$33,876 Lea Plants in Nursery, at 

~ 10s. per mile Fs 166 

952 acres of Forest Land,at £5 peracre £5 ,, 4,760 

1,207 do Chena Land, at £2 per acre£2 ,, 2,414 


2,335 acres, of the aggregate value of ,, £15,000 
{The valuations of tea and cinchona seem to us high: 
above the rates recommended in our Handbook. 
The appendix to the prospectus consists of extracts, 
chiefly from the Observer, on the subject of tea, cin- 
chona, cardamoms and vanilla in Ceylon.—ED.] 


CULTIVATION OF THE FIG IN TURKEY. 

The United States’ Consul at Smyrna states that the 
Aidin district is the only one which produces figs 
for exportation. The fruit will grow anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna, of a good qaulity for con- 
sumption, in a green state; but the 4idin plain is 
unique in its climate and soil as being favourable for 
the proper curing of the fig. The thermometer seldom 
falls below three or four degree under freezing point, 
and in the summer seldom rises above 130 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the sun. In Aidin, the winters are 
generally wet, the dry weather commencing in May 
and continuing till the end of October, Any rain at 
the end of July, or during the month of August and 
September, when the fruit is under the process of 
drying, injures the quality by causing it to burst, hardens 
the skin, gives the fig a dark colour, and spoils its 
keeping quality. Heavy dews will cause the same 
evils. 

The fig tree will grow in almost any soil; a rich 
heavy soil is, however, preferable ; but to produce figs 
that will dry well and please the merchant, the soil 
ought to be of a good depth, and of a rich, light, sandy 
nature ; this, if the weather be favourable, will produce 
large figs, of a white thin skin, and of the finest 
quality. Before planting, the ground is well ploughed 
two or three times, to a good depth, well fertilised, and 
freed from all weeds and extraneous roots. ‘The fig is 
propagated from slips, selected with as many fruity 
buds as possible. ‘To form a tree, two slips are planted, 
one foot apart, and then joined at the top. The trees, 
if planted in rich soil, should be placed about 30 feet 
apart, and for poor soil, about 25 feet distant from each 
other, ‘The cuttings are planted in the month of March, 
two in each hole, at about 9 inches or a foot apart at 
the root end, and during the growth of the trees, the 
ground is ploughed up two or three times during the 
winter or spring, and the space between them is used 
to cultivate cotton, sesame, or Indian corn.—/ndian 
Agriculturist. 


THE ADULTERATION OF TEA IN AUSTRALIA, 


A few months ago we gave the results of a series 
of analyses of milk sold in Melbourne, made at the 
laboratory attached to the Industrial and Technological 
Museum by Mr. Frederic Dunn, under the supervision 
of Mr. J. Cosmo Newbery. From the same source we 
have now obtained some particulars of the analysis of 
many specimens of tea purchased in Melbourne. Great 
reliance is naturally and deservedly placed by the 
public on the reports on various articles of food occasion- 
ally emanating from this laboratory. Such reports 
usually refer to analyses spontaneously undertaken, and 


the particular sources whence the articles experimented | 


apon are obtained are not divulged. Consequently, 


they cannot be considered as advertisements either of 
the merits or defects of any individual product. More- 
over, they are not usually paid for by any private 
person, The laboratory, too, isa branch of the public 
service, and the gentlemen employed therein are not 
directly under the control of any Minister of the Crown. 
Very much work has been dune at this laboratory in the 
direction of exposing food adulterations; and if this 
work has not resulted in as great a diminution of the 
sophistication of the articles we habitually eat and 
drink as could be wished, it is not the fault of the 
scientists who make the analyses, but of public 
authorities who neglect to utilise or pay due heed 
to the information contained in thew reports, With 
regard to the experiments on teas now under con- 
sideration there is much of disquieting character in the 
information supplied by Mr. Dunn, as it shows that 
a large proportion of the tea that goes into consump- 
tion in Melbourne is shamefully debased. But it also 
shows that the white and yellow rogues who derive 
a profit from the systematic corruption of this article 
of food could, under a proper law efficiently ad- 
ministered, be punished or, at all events, checkmated, 
In England, grocers are frequently fined for selling 
adulterated tea;. but here adulterations of all de- 
scriptions are allowed to go unpunished. 

However opinions may vary as to the effects of tea 
on the animal economy, there can be no doubt that 
injury is done to health by using adulterated tea, 
At any vate, if any persons do entertain doubts on 
that point, they had better refer to recent proceed- 
ings in the Medical Society of Victoria, when the 
subject of tea-drinking was before that body. Nor is 
it necessary to describe the process by which analysts 
detect the sophistication of tea. The various methods 
of adulteration of tea may be defined as the addition 
of “leaves other than those of tea, except those used 
for scenting ; exhausted tea leaves and damaged tea ; 
an undue proportion of stalks or vegetable matter 
foreign to tea of any kind whatever; foreign mineral 
matter, especially sand, quartz, soapstone, China clay, 
magnetic oxide of iron, &c, Lastly, the substances 
used for artificially colouring or painting the teas, as 
ferrocyanide of iron, or Prussian blue, indigo, tur- 
meric, &c.” 

Probably most of the sophistication to which tea 
consumed here is subjected, is done in China. in 
that direction the Celestials have acquired a degree 
of skill far and away beyond that to which 
Europeans have attained. In Melbourne, very many 
families buy their,teas from Chinese hawkers, whose 
ways are ‘‘quite too winning,” the lollies which 
Chinky Chinky Chopsticks gives to the young ones 
at the door being a very successful bait to induce 
the housewife to deal with him. Their teas are higbly 
scented with a good ‘‘grip” on the palate ; in fact 
they are such teas as the Canton short-leaf mix- 
tures, which will be referred to further on. The 
use of such teas is gradually depraving the public 
taste. Housekeepers request their grocer to supply 
them with a similar article, and he asks the wholesale 
merchant to enable him to meet the demand, and 
thus the evil increases. 

The quality of tea is judged, not only by its aroma 
and by the flavour and colour of the infusion, but 
by the amount of soluble matter or ‘‘extract,’’ as 
it is called, which it yields. But, generally speak. 
ing, tea is classified according to the proportion oi 


extract. mineral ash, soluble salts, and theine ob- 
tained. This rule, howeyer, is subject to modifica- 
tion, inasmuch as chemical «analysis sometimes re- 


veals that the leaves have been mixed with som 
foreign matter, evidently added to give extract, Genu- 
ine tea contains between 4 and 6 per cent of mi- 
neral matter, 3 per cent. of which consists of solu- 
ble salts, and yields in its ordinary air-dried con- 
dition extract ranging froin 32 to over 60 per cent, 
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As a rule, the younger and better the tea, the higher 
the percentage of extract. The following table gives 
an analysis of genuine teas ;— 


Sq S bg % Sea 

Se SS SS Ss 28 

Name. Locality. gs £8 eal Ae 

fat me Sas 
Pekoe .. China 5:90 38:40 375 * 1 
Do 290 Ceylon 471 4560 3:16 1:81 26 
Do -- Indian 5:19 41:41 3:19 1-77 2 
Do Souchong ... China 6:00 36:40 4:14 * 1 
Do do «» Ceylon 4:78 4511 3:06 1:81 18 
Do do - Indian 5:42 39:66 3:19 2-05 7 
Souchong .. China 5:80 40°80 424 * 1 
Do ... Ceylon 4°72 4368 310 1:79 13 
Do .. Indian 5:26 38°85 3:04 1:62 3 

; * Not determined. 
With regard to this table, it would not be fair to 


use it for the purpose of making a comparison between 
different tea-growing countries inasmuch as the Ceylon 
teas were Exhibition teas, while the Indian and 
Chinese were obtained from bulk samples which had 
been sold in Melbourne. 

The next table gives the results of an ana'ysis of 
Chinese teas obtained from the importers, and taken 
from bulk samples :— 


Price per Percentage Percentage 


Name. Ib. in of Mineral Percentage of Soluble 
reat Ash. of Hxtract. Salts. 
S. 

Covgou il 0 5°26 27°52 2:90 
do eh. o98 574 32:24 2°83 
do 5 al 0 5:40 33°00 3°06 
do 0 10 5-72 25°36 2°66 
do a (i il) 5:80 24-20 2:09 
do 1 53 5:50 2284. 213 
do 1 5 5:84 21-04 2:64. 
do Snell; gad 5:40 26°66 2°74 
do pesteelliiye WB) 5°90 25:04 3°23 
do Lt 3 770 29:04 4°77 
do 1 2 5°40 27:68 2°60 
do ; 13 5.20 31-92 3:02 
do rey il Se 5:38 31°12 3°38 
do 1 6 5°60 29°44, 3°09 
do mo 5 5:40 28:24 2:87 
do Sen eel? 5'66 31-60 2°77 
do : iy Ue adh 590 29:04 2:89 
do 45 5 ail 7 5°60 31:44 294 
do 1 9 5:46 29 44 2°62 
do 2 3 a74 32.24 2°83 
do ne 2 1 572 31°44 3°26 
do is 2 3 5°60 32°24 3:11 

Souchong.. 8 6 5°40 31°44 321 

Congou . ane 9 5 80 33°84 3:25 
do ple 3 5:60 32°24 3°20 
do ae ea) 9 5°74 31:04 3 34 

Scented orange 
pekoe aad 9 6:10 34:64 3:27 


There are very few teas in this lot that would pass_ 


the standard fora low class genuine tea, and this, too, 
notwithstanding the high price paid for a number of 
them. The majority of the samples must be classed 


as made-up teas, and consisted principally of exhausted , 


tea-leaves re-fired, tea dust, and withered leaves. In 
many of the samples an excess of stalks and foreign 
leaves were detected: In some, especially those men- 
tioned in the table as being sold at 10d. to 1s. per lb. 
in bond, chemical analysis distinctly showed that, besides 
the adulterants already named, the leaves had been mixed 
with some foreign matter evidently added to give ex- 
tract and colour, One or two samples had been very 
strongly faced, or artificially coloured, with plumbago. 
Starch paste was likewise found. Had it not been 
for these foreign matters, which are soluble in water, 
the percentage of extract would have been much lower. 
As it was it will be seen that in the great majority of 
cases the percentage of extract was below the minimum 
for the lowest. classed genuine teas, 


_ With regard to Canton short-leaf, it may be men= 
tioned, in the first place, that Canton is the centre 
of tea adulteration. An analysis of a sample of this 
desoupeon of tea showed that, in 100 parts, it con- 
ained :— 


Percentage of stalks .» 28°91 
Percentage of green tea .. 15°74 
Percentage of black tea v» DD'DD 

100:00 


Many stalks were found foreign to the tea plant, and 
were ascertained to be cut-grass stems. The percent- 
age mentioned as black tea was, in reality, a green 
tea which had been faced, probably with plumbago. 
Foreign and withered leaves were also detected, as 
were likewise a large number of small nodular particles, 
which proved, on analysis, to be tea-sweepings or lie, 
tea, held together by starch paste. An analysis of 
the whole sample of Canton short-leaf gave the follow- 
ing results :— 


Percentage of mineral ash Sees 37/0) 
Percentage of extract ... 34°69 
Percentage of soluble salts 3°17 
Percentage of theine 0°72 


This percentage of theine, which is one of the chief 
constituent parts of tea, is very low. At the same 
laboratory, about 70 samples of Foo-chow congou 
yielded 1°67 per cent. of theine, the lowest percent- 
age being 1'50. In 71 samples of Ceylon (exhibition) 
teas, the average percentage was 1°89, and the lowest 
1°82; and in about 60 samples of Indian tea, the aver- 
age percentage was 1'77, and the lowest 144. It 
may be added, with regard to Canton short leaf, that 
it has a very large sale, and is used by grocers to 
give the pronounced flavour which is so appreciated 
by the public. Jasminum sambac, evidently used for 
scenting purposes, was likewise detected in the samples. 

As a rule, Indian and Ceylon green teas, which 
have been analysed at the laboratory, have proved to 
be perfectly free from adulteration, and the opposite may 
be said, with a few exceptions, of Chinese green teas. 
Some 60 samples of Chinese black teas, obtained from 
the most respectable grocers in Melbourne and suburbs, 
and sold at a retail price of 2s. to 2s 6d. per Ib., 
were’a short time since analysed, The following is 
a summary of the analysis :— 


7 Oe OD OS 
a n° Mo an 
Namnes aie Be £5 Bo Remarks. 
eee 
Ss. a. 
Congou ...2 65:40 35:20 3:50 Highest percentage obtained 
trom 30 samples. 
Congou ...2 65°47 26°78 2°56 Lowest do. : 
Congou ...2 65°63 31°92 3°26 lal of 30different ana- 
yses. 
Congou ...2 05°52 34:80 343 Highest percentage obtained 
from 28 samples. 
Congou ...2 0 5:60 19°57 2:49 Lowest do. 
Congou ...2 05:55 30-08 3:06 Average of 28 different ana- 


lyses. 

We will conclude with a few general remarks. The 
sales by public auction of China teas for the six months 
ending 31st December, 1880, is stated to have been 
3,391,0001lb. Of this 2,005,000lb. were sold at and 
under 1s. per lb. in bond. The remaining 1,386,0001b. 
were sold at 1s. 04d. to 1s. 10d. per lb. in bond. The 
duty on tea is 3d. per Ib. There can be no doubt 
that grocers make a’ great profit out of tea. Some 
articles they sell at a very low price to get custom, 
but they make up for that ontea, Pure tea will go 
much furtherthan the ordinary teas, and consequent- 
ly less need be used. Itis well to bear that in mind 
because when pure tea is used, too much may be put 
into the pot, and its very goodness may create a pre- 
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it. 
leaf tea as being of little strength. 


Many persons condemn a large 
Such an opinion 
is erroneous. Some of these teas have been proved 
by, Mr. Dunn to be very rich in extract, soluble salts, 
and theine. Of course these remarks do not apply to 
an excessively large leaf.—Melbowrne Argus. 


TIN THA BOXES. 

The following reference to these new boxes is 
from the pen of Colonel Money, the well-known 
authority on tea:—The boxes measure 15% = 101? 
x 10%. They are handsomely illustrated with 
Indian Tea Plantation subjects.* Each piece runs into 
a groove in the adjoining one, so that one minute will 
put a box together and a touch of solder here and 
there completes it: they are then perfectly air-tight. 
The boxes are very sightly. Price is now 2s. 6d. per 
box. Boxes sent to Calcutta up to this have been 
charged 2s.7d. he price is dependent on the fluctu- 
ating price of tin, which is somewhat lower now, 
Of course they are sent out in pieces. Cases holding 
pieces for 100 boxes weigh 4 cwt. The firm tell me 
that Messrs. Schoene, Kilburn: and Co., and Messrs. 
Begg, Dunlop and Co., in Calcutta have consignments of 
the boxes, so any of your readers can see them. In 
my opinion there are several advantages to be derived 


judice against 


from their use. They will help to .open up new 
markets. ‘The ungainly, unwieldy packages we have 


used hitherto, are certainly detrimental—at least where 
Indian teas are not known. By the use of these tin 
boxes the sale of our teas, would, I am sure, be ex- 
tended atbome, and they would also give great facilities 
for successfully introducing Indian Tea into Australia 
Canada, the United States, the Cape, &e. It seems 
some Indian Tea has already been sent home in these 
tins, and I am told it met with a ready sale, quite 


to 8d. per lb. over what it would have brought in 
chests. This is, of course, too good. to last, but less 


than one penny a lb. increase would pay for their use. 
The tares of these boxes is, and must be exact, viz., 
3 lb. 154 02, so only a few would be opened at the 
Custom House, and the great loss by the deterioration 
of tea being exposed (few know /ow great it is) would 
be avoided, There is no doubt tea will keep better 
in transit in these boxes than in our old packages, 
How are they to be packed? Chests holding four 
tin boxes were recommended. I think crates of strong 
light battens would answer perfectly, and 6 or perhaps 
8 boxes might then be placed in each. The rule of 
the Custom House is to discard fractions of a pound 
both in the gross and the tare. But in the gross the 
uumber below is written, in the tare the number above. 
In the case of our ordinary Indian packages, if we 
could regulate our tares exactly, so as to make the 
gross weight only one ounce above tiie whole number, 
and the tare one ounce below the whole number, the 
loss would necessarily be much decreased. This, how- 
ever, is impossible, for, as arule, the tares are one or 
two pounds less when they arrive in England than 


when they left the garden, owing to the wood drying | 


in transit: and thus it is quitea chance what the rea 
tares come out here, 1 
the tares, that is their weight, being fixed and equal, 
and not liable to change, we can so arrange the weights 
that the loss will be very trifling, thus :— 


Ib. 02; 
The box weighis 3 54 
We put in tea DO ee 
Gross weight Fe 24 1k 
in the Customs the gross is written 24 Ih 
And the tare ts written 40 uy 
The Tea paid for will be 20 Ib. 


*Top, is ‘‘the tea garden.” Front, ‘‘weighing leaf.” 
Back, ‘“‘packing.’ Ends, ‘‘elephants with howdah,” 
or, i! desired, the Plantation mark, 

| 


But, with the tin boxes in question | c d : I \ 
haps with oceasional doses of such nNneral constituents 


I 


that is a loss of only 2 ounces, or not much above half 
per cent., instead of 3 per cent., as shown in the olld 
packages. Roughly, the cost of using these tin boxes 
would be. all told, from 14 to 1% per lb. and with 
our lead-lined boxes it averages perhaps one penny. 
The difference of a half penny, or even three farthings 
per pound would not be much for the advantages 
detailed. 


LIME AS A MANURE. 

The very abundant and highly important substance 
popularly called lime, but dignified by chemists with 
the name of protoxide of calcium, has long been used. 
by agricultural nations as a manure. It has been in 
use for nearly 2,000 years, for, according to Pliny, 
the Gauls successfully raised heavy crops of corn with 
it; while the Romans found an application of lime 
very beneficial to their vines and olives. It was, 
however, about the middle of last century before lim- 
ing was introduced into this couniry. 

The reason why lime acts so powerfully on vegeta- 
tion is that combined with decayed animal and veget- 
able matter, it forms into a compound soluble, which, 
melting by tbe action of rain, supplies the plants 
with the chief elements of vegetable life—oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon; while it at the same time 
attracts carbonic acid from the atmosphere and forces 
the plant to absorb those gases more rapidly than 
usual. 

Lime is found to be more efficacious upon—l. Laud 
that has been habitually lightly manured than upon 
land that has been habitually heavily manured. 2. 
Land that in its composition contains no alkali ihan 
upon land which does contain alkali. 3. Land con- 
taining lime in its composition which has been habitu- 
ally ploughed deeply than upon land in a similar 
state habitually ploughed lightly. 4. Newly broken 
up old grass land than upon land which has been pre- 
viously continually cropped. 

Lime ought not to be applied at all to lands which, 
according to their nature, already contain any of 
it in their composition; neither ought it to be 
applied to soil, no matter how rich that soil may be 
in other manures as long as the remains of any pre- 
vious application continue to exist therein. Itis well 
known that lime from its nature, always seeks down 
into the ground ; and itis also well known that some 
soils retain ifs influence longer than others. Accord- 
ing to one authority, twenty years is supposed to 
be the limit of its beneficial action over a great part 
of the south of Scotland; while another, a farmer in 
one of the Border counties, after laying down and 
liming a field of grass, found its influence extended 
to nearly thirty years, 

Lime greatly accelerates both ihe dissipation of 
manure and the chemical decomposition of the soil; 
and in the very degree in which jt increases fertility 
by this species of action, the lanil on which it operates 
must, in order to maintain the fertility, be supplied 
with proportionally large doses of manure, and per- 


as combine chemically and nulviently with the lime. 
Grass lands which have been allowed to run to seed, 


' and which have become overrun with rushes and coarse 


vegetation, may be greatly improved by a dose of yuick- 
lime ; for, according to Dr. Hunter, ‘Quick-l'me is an 
instrument of death to the coarse herbage of meadows.’ 
The same authority says that it is also known to change 
the taste of certain kinds of grasses altogether. ‘Ifa 
handful of lime be tbrown on a tuft of rank sour grass, 


° 


_ which has in former years been invariably refused by 


cattle. they will afterwards ea! it close down.’ Fine 
pasture lands have likewise been found to be materally 
benefited by a top-dressing of the mineral in nila 
form. 
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Now, when the old days of farming are passing away, 
in which, according to a seventeenth century writer, 
‘rains and dews. cold and dry winters, with stores of 
snow, I reckon to be the best kinds of manures, im- 
pregnated as they are with celestial nitres,’ I cannot 
conclude better than in the words of Liebig :—* A time 
will come when plants growing in a field, will be sup- 
plied with their a propriate manures prepared in chemi- 
cal factories, and when plants will receive only 
such substances as actually serve themas food.’ David 
Swan, in N. B. Agriculturist. 


CULTIVATION OF VANILLA. 

The high price of vanilla should encourage the cultiva- 
{ion of this plantin many of our Colonies, which are 
well adapted to its growth—y. Ceylon, Queensland, New 
South Wales, the WestIndies, British Guiana and Hondura:, 
Fiji, and parts of New Zealand. Some portions of South 
Africa and many districts in India would no doubt also 
prove capable of yielding an abundant supply of excellent 
yanilla. Mauritius is at present our only Colony where 
the culture of this plant is systematically carried on, 
though small experiments have been made, with encourag- 
ing results, in Jamaica, 

As it requires sprcial treatment, a few remarks upon 
its cultivation may be of interest to those who may be 
temp ed to make the experiment. 

In Mexico, vanilla is planted either in a forest or in a 
field. In the former case the underbrush, climbers, and 
large trees are cut down and removed, and young sap- 
lings only preserved to serve as supports to the vanilla 
plant, preference being given to trees having a milky 
sap; near each tree two cuttings of the vanilla plant are 
placed side by side mm a shallow trench 14 inch deep, 
and sixteen inches long, three knots of the stem being 
laid in this trench and covered with dead leaves, brush, 
&e. The rest of the cutting to the extent of three or 
four feet is placed against the tree and tied to it. The 
supporting trees should not be nearer than twelve or 
fifteen feet apart, to give sufficient room for the develop- 
ment of the plant. After a month the cutting will have 
taken root and must be carefully kept free from weeds 
and briars of all kinds. In the third year the plant 
begins to bear fruit which it continues to yield for many 
ears. 

4 When the vanilla is cultivated in a field the Mexicans 
firt plough the ground thoroughly and raise on it a 
cr p of maize In the pr tection afforded by this plant 
a number of young milk-bearing trees of the fig family 
erow, which in a out twelve or eighteen months are large 
enough to answer the purpose ot supports to the vanilla 
plants which are then placed as above described, In 
Mexico and Guiana the plant is allowed to climb up the 
trees, the fertilisation of the flowers is left to mature, 
and «a large number of flowers consequently remain un- 
fertilised and the yield of vanilla is small. In a few days 
afier fecundation the flower falls off aud the fruit con- 
tinues to grow till the end of the first month: it takes, 
how ver, another five months before it is completely ripe. 
Each pod must be gathered separately, and not the 
whole cluster at once, 
indicated by the pod cracking when pressed with the 
fingers. Jf too ripe the pods split in drying, changing 
in colour from yellow to brown and black, If not ripe 
cnough the fruit will lack fragrancy and proper col ur. 


The ripe fruit has no odour at first, the agreeable odour . 


of .anilla being developed by a process of curing While 
the fruit is drying, an unctuous dark red liquid, called 
balsam of vanilla, exudes, 

In Mexico the p ds are co lected and placed in heaps 
in a shed to protect them from rain and sunshine, and 
left there for a few days; they are then, if the weather 
is warm and clear, sprea‘l early in the morning on a 
woollen blanket and expo ed to the direct rays of the sun; 
at about midday the blanket is folded round the beans, 
and the bundle left in the sun for the remainder of the 
day. In the evening it is enclosed in tight boxes io 
“sweat” all the night. The next day the same treat- 
meut 1s adopted, and the beans, after exposure to the 
sun, acquire a dark coffee colour, the shade being deeper 
in proportion to the success of the “ sweating” operation, 


the time to gather them being { 


——— 


If the weather is clondy, the yanilla is collected imto 
bundles, a number of which are packed together “into a 
small bale, which is first wrapped with a woollen cloth, 
then with banana leaves, and finally with a stout matting, 
which is firmly bound ani sprinkled with water, An 
oven is then heated to140° ¥ (60° C.). and the bales 
containing the larger beans are placed in it. When the 
temperature has fallen to 113° F° (45°C.) the smaller 
beans are introduced and the oven closed tightly. Twenty- 
four hours afterwards the smaller beans are taken out, 
and twelve hours later the larger ones. he vanilla has 
then acquired a fine maroon colour. 

The drying operation then commences. The beans are 
spread on matting and exposed to the sun every day for 
about two month-. When the dryiug is nearly complete 
it is finished in the shade in a dry place, and the pods 
are then tied up in small bundles for sale, 

In the Island of Reunion a different method is adopted. 

In the first place the vanilla plant is never allowed to 
grow out of human reach, the different trees on which 
it is supported being connected by pieces of bamboo or 
other wond, placed horizontally, so as to form a kind of 
lattice, on which the vanilla can spread freely. As the 
vanilla loves a moist soil, and will not bear a burning sun 
the trees are never cut down. Jf grown in a field the 
support chosen is usually the physic nut Jatropha bureas, 
on account of its rapid growth and abundant milky juice.* 

When the trees are of sufficient size to shelter the plint, 
the cuttings are set between the trees in a trench, eight 
inches deep, and covered with dry leaves, straw and a 
liitle soil, ‘This is generally done in the vainy season, as 
the cutting requires frequent watermg while it is taking 
root, The shoots are trained on the lattices when they 
have begun to grow freely, and in two years are in full 
bearmg. A length of stem of twelye to twenty-six inches 
in a state of nature, although it may produce more than 
forty flowers, ra ely yields more than one pod—the fl wwers 
being only capablu of tertilisation by the aid of insects. 
_A min named Edmund Albins, a tormer slave in Reunion, 
discovered that if the pollen of one flower was made by 
artificial means to fertilise the stigma cf another flower, 
it was possible to obtain m re than 3,500 pods from a 
single plant, although this would cause the death of 
the plant before they could ripen, The method adopted, 
therefore, is to choose on each cluster the finest flowers, 
and only fertilise those presenting a larze and fleshy 
peduncle. The:e are known to be successfully fecundated, 
if the flower, instead of dropping off, remains and dries 
on the top of the fruit. When this is observed the rest 
of the flowers are cut off. ; 

When ripe the pods are sorted according to length‘ 
and scalded. The long ones are dipped into water at 
194° F. (90° C.) during ten seconds, the medium ones 
fifteen seconds, and the shorter ones, one minute, or louger. 
They are then exposed to the snn between wovllen 
blankets until they acquire the characteristic maroon 
colour, which occurs in about six or eight days. The 
pods are then spread on hurdles, and placed in garrets 
to dry gradually, As in this Colony the roofs-are flat, 
and covered with tin, the garrets are in reality drying 
closets with a stream of warm air continually cireulaling 
through them. When the drying has proceeded so far as 
to allow the pod to be twisted easily round the finger, 
the oj eration called ‘* smoothing ” begins ; and this re- 
quires great care, as every bean must be passed through 
the fingers from time to time, so as to Spread the oil 
which exudes on the whole length of the bean, as the 
fermentation proceeds, for the lustre aud suppleness of 
the vanilla depend upon this treatment. The beans are 
also turned frequently, so as to ensure their drying equally 
on both sides. In a month the pods are dry, and are 
then sorted according to their length, and into the three 
following varieties: Ist. Fine vanilla, from eight to eleven 
inches long, glossy, dark br: wn, and unctuous, and soon 
covered with minute, frost-like crystals, technically kuown 
as gwre. 2nd. Woody vanilla, from six to eight inches 
long, lighter in colour, not glossy, presenting grey spots 


* How far the irritating property of vani!la, which is 
sometimes manifested in vanilla ices, &., may be due to 
the growth of vanilla on an acid euphorbiaceous plant 
may he worthy of enquiry, The use of fig-trees, as in 
Mexico, would seem at all cyents to be safer and more 
udiciou~, 
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on their surface. and having very little givre. ‘These 
generally come from pods not quite ripe. rd, Vanillon, 
consisting of two varicties, both of which are short. The 
best are obtained from ripe fruit and are covered with 
ee crystalline efflorescence ; the inferior are obtained 
from abortive or unripe fruits, and owe any odour they 
possess to having been in contact with those of better 
quality. j t 

A slighily different method of drying is adopted in 
other yanilla-growing countries, In Guiana the pods are 
placed in ashes and left there til they begin to shrivel. 
They are then wiped, rubbed with o ive oil, tied at their 
lower end, and hung up to dry in the open air. 
In Peru the vanilla is dipped into boiling water tied at 
the end, and hung in the open air; after twenty days 


the pods are rubbed over w.th castor oil, and a few days. 


later are pressed into bunches.—Colonies and Ind a. 


JAMAICA PUBLIC GARDENS AND PLANTATIONS. 


OINCcHONA—LIBERIAN CoFren —Cocoa—Topacco—V AN- 
ILLA— RUBBER—J ALAP—CoconvUrTs. 


We have received the annual report on these gardens 


for the year ending 30th September 1880, With 
regard to the distribution of plants, Mr. Morris 
saya :— 


In the distribution of Economic Plants from the 
Public Gardens, in addition to several thousand Cin- 
chona seedlings aud plants distribuied from the Cin- 
chona plantations, new Sugar Canes, Fruit trees, Banana 
and Pine-apples from the Hope, and Coconut plants 
from the Palisadoes plantation, some 26,937 plants, 
including Trinidad Cacao, Nutmeg, Clove, Cinnamon, 
Liberian Coffee and Vanilla, have been distributed 
from the Botanic Gardens at castleton. The total 
distribution during the past year is estimated at an 
aggregate of nearly one-hundred-thousand plants of 
economic value. 

There have also been exchanges of plants and 
seeds with private persons and public gardens, the 
latter including ours at Peradeniya. Itis stated that 

In exchanges maintained with Botanical Institutions 
and Gardens abroad, 753 packages and 8 boxes of seed, 
9 wardian cases, and 1 box of plants have been re- 
ceived; the latter containing 356 plants of economic 
value. In return, this Department has forwarded 10 
Wardian cases of Plants, 6 boxes and 3 casks of Seed, 
and an aggregate of 874 packets of Seed weighing 376 
pounds. Six Wardian cases, containing nearly 500 
Plants, were forwarded to the new Botanic Gardens, 
Demerara, Several cases of Mahogany and Guango Seed 
were despatched to India and Java; and numerous 
packages of Cinchona Seed were forwarded to applic- 
ants in India and Ceylon. 

A scientifie catalogue of all the plants in the public 
ardens is in course of preparation, and meanwhile 

Ir, Morris gives in an appendix to his report a 
list of the most interesting trees, shrubs, fruit 
trees, economic and medicinal plants, with their 
English and botanical names, Mr. Morris says :— 

The public are kept well informed, by periodical 
notices in the local pipers, what plants are available 
for distribution, at any particular season, and I am glad 
to find that, by these means. a considerable impulse 
has been given to the distribution of valuuble economic 
plants, which cannot fail to be permanently beneficial. 
The year was in many respects unfavorable for 
planting operations, the unusual rains of October 
1879 being followed by a comparative drought. At 
the cinchona plantations the rainfall was 50 inches 
less than in the previous year—128'15 against 177°46. 
Before the country had had time to recover from the 
conditions brought about by these circumstances 
eame the hurricane of August, which did great damage 
to coffee properties, to frantens and fruit-trees, and 
to agricultural produce generally. Notwithstanding 
this, however, Mr. Morris says, 


After the lapse of only a few months there are indica- 
tions of a return to the normal conditions of agri- 
cultural pursuits ; the Coffee crop, now being gathered, 
is expected, in many districts, to be a good average; 
the fruit trade 1s rapidly recovering and with the 
great activity generally displayed by the peasantry in 
opening up and replanting their banana and provision 
grounds, it may, naturaily, be ‘hoped that with a few 
searonable showers in the earlier months of the year 
there will be a renewal of favourable conditions among 
all agricultural interests. 

He then relates how the cinchonas damaged by the 
hurricane were utilized, and adds :— 

The success!ul harvesting and utilization of Cinchona 
Bark appears, therefore, to be in a great measure in- 
dependent of times and seasons, and this experience 
may well commend ilself to all Coffee planters in the 
Island ; suggesting the advisability, if not the absolute 
need, of combining Cinchona with Coffee cultivation, 
wherever they can be successfully pursued ; thus utiliz- 
ing the stability and certainty of the one, as com. 


pensating for any unfavourable conditions that may 
arise in the other. 
Each garden is then reported on separately, first 


coming the Castleton gardens, of which we read :— 
It is satisfactory to learn that although the loss to 
the gardens in valuable Economic trees &c. destroyed 
by the late hurricane was very great, particularly, in 
Clove, Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Trinidad Cacao, &c., very 
few species have been entirely lost, and the damaze will, 
it is hoped, be remedied in a few favourable seasons. 
The debris resulting from the storm, was cleared away 
by means of the ordinary labour of the Garden and 
without additional grants and Mr, Syme reports ‘‘ that 
although the grounds present a somewhat open and 
ventilated appearance they probably look as well as 
they have ever done before.” During the past year, 
the principle of charging certain fixed, but reasonable, 
prices for the valuable Economic plants distributed 
from these gardens, has been attended with such success, 
as to fully justify its adoption. Not only has a larger 
number of plants been actually distributed, but they 
have been taken up by persons thoroughly im earnest 
about their cultivation, and likely to give them every 
care and attention. The total number of plants dis- 
tributed during the year from, this Garden amounts 
to 26,937, as against, 24,141, distributed in the year 


1878-79; the different kinds were reprezented as 
follows :— 

Trinidad Cacao .... 7,180 Liberian Coffee ... 983 
Nutmeg S00 Sweet Orange . 9,074 
Clove 436 Vanilla mee ah) 
Cinnamon 145 Palms, Orchids, &e. 8,110 


Rainfall—104 inches. 
Next comes a long report on the cin: hona 
of which Mr. Nock says :— 

“During the year 1879-80 about 50,000 Cinchona 
plants have been set out in their permanent places. Of 
these about 43,000 were C. officinalis; (,000 of C. 
Calisaya? and 1,000 C. succirubra. 

A summary is given of the various sub-divisions oi 
the cinchona plantations, as follows :— 

1. Lower Latimer.—4,800 feet to 5,500 feet ; about 
30 acres, originally planted in 1868, with Red bark 
(C. succirubra) at distances of from 10 to 12ft. apart. 
The majority of these trees were uprooted for the bark 
crops of 1878-79 and 1879-80. A few trees only are 
left, and these are preserved for seed. It is proposed 
to replant this area, with good kinds at distances of 
4ft. by 4ft. 

2. Upper Latimer :—5,330 feet to 5,900, feet; an 
irregular patch of about 25 aeres, very widely planted 
with the Crown bark (C. officinalis), the Red bark (C. 
succirubra), and a few of the hybrid variety. ‘These 
trees are from 4 to 10 years old and number, in all, 


plantations, 


| about 10,000 healthy trees. 


3. Monkey Hill :—5,900 feet to 6,300 feet, ‘This is 
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fhe highest of the Plantations occupying almost the 
erest of the main ridge of the Blue mountains : about 
{5 acres: planted entirely with Crown bark (C. 
officinalis), about 11 year ago. This plantaion has 
yielded the greater proportion of the Crown bark, 
shipped during the last 2 years. 

4, New Haven :— 5,500 feet to 5,700 feet. A small 
patch of about 6 acres planted with Crown bark, 
(C. officinalis), of nearly the same age and character as 
last. About 2,000 trees have already been taken and 
the remainder are doing well. 

On both the New Haven and the Monkey Hill 
Plantations, the original planting has been completely 
masked by the abundant growth of self sown seedlings 
some of which are now large enough to be cropped. 
These plantations are. in this respect, are the most 
successful of any, and they will probably yield a suc- 
cession of valuable crops for several years. Root bark 
from these trees has realized 10s. 1d. per pound, and 
trunk bark 7s. 11d. per pound. 

5. Whites Picec :—4,900 feet to 5,400 feet ; con- 
taining about 8 acres. All the trees, consisting of 
Red bark and the hybrid variety, between 10 and 11 
years old, were ‘‘coppiced” on this piece last year 
and the stumps left to throw up fresh roots. After 
making a start, many of them died off, and it was 
ultimately decided to uproot all, but about 200, which 
are now growing well. After Leing cleared, this piece 
is in course of being replanted by the hybrid variety 
at distances of 4 feet by 4 feet. 

6. Belle Vue :—4,800 feet to 5,500 feet ; containing 
about 30 acres, very sparsely planted about 4 to 5 
years ago with C. svccirubra. Owing, however, to 
“dying off” and the severe effects of the late hurri- 
cane, the number of trees on this Plantation is now 
reduced to about 2,000. Under these circumstances, 
ib is proposed to re-line, and re-plant the whole area, 
at 4 feet by 3 feet, and establish the large leaved 
Crown bark, C. officinalis, var. condaminea. 

7. Upper Buzza :—4,800 feet to 5,400 feet ; contain- 
ing about 40 acres; of which 4 acres are planted in 
Jalap. This plantation was opened and planted during 
the years 1879 and 1880 with the Crown bark (C. 
officinalis) at the top; the Red bark (C. succirubra) 
at the bottom, and some plants of the hybrid variety 
between. Ail these are placed at distances of 6 feet 
by 6 feet, (giving 1,210 trees to the acre) and appear 
to be well established. 

8. Lower Buzza:—4,500 feet to 5 000 feet ; abou- 

30 acres in extent; planted with Red bark, (U. sweci, 
rubra) from 6 to 9 years old; containing about 5,000 
healthy trees. 
Three nurseries were established during the year 
containing about a million plants, but these were so 
damaged by the hurricane that only about a third were 
saved, which have heen chiefly used in planting up the 
plantations. The principal kinde of cincho»a hitherto 
cultivated in Jamaica were the crown and red barks 
and the hybrid variety. 
of hard Carthagena, brought by Mr. Cross to Eng- 
land and entrusted to Mr. Morris by Dr. Hooker 
in 1879, we read :— 

I am glad to be able to report that the plant, so 


kindly presented to the Government of Jamaica at the ' 


request of Sir Joseph Hooker, has been the means of 
thoroughly establishing this species in the Island. 
arly in 1880, a number of good plants were suc- 
cessfully raised by Mr. Nock, from cuttings, and five 
are already planted out in their permanent places ; 
some at 5,000 feet, and others at 5,500 feet, and all are 
apparently doing well. To those probably several others 
will be addec. during the course of the present year. 
Of other kinds we read :— 

Yellow Bark :—As it was found that the true Yellow 
barks were not in the Island, efforts were made to 
focure secds of the best kinds from India and Java. 
hrough the kindness of Dr, King, a packet of the 


| seeds C. Calisaya vera was obtained from the Sikkim 

Plantations, which has produced about eight thousand 
strong healthy seedlings. As Calizaya is the source of 
the Yellow bark of commerce and the most valuable 
of all the medicinal sorts, this addition to our collec- 
| tions will duly appreciated. 

Ledgeriana Bark:—Towards the close of the year 
the Plantations were enriched by the arrival of three 
plants of the celebrated C. calisaya var. Ledgeriana, a 
variety which has, hitherto, been almost entirely in 
the hand of the Dutch Government at Java. These 
plants were raised at Kew by cuttings fron a plant 
presented by Mr John Eliot Howard, F.R.S., the 
eminent Quinologist, and Sir Joseph Hooker very 
generously placed them at the service of the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica. The plants have already been plant- 
ed out near the !Director’s residence, and are in a 
most satisfactory condition. They measure, (December 
1880) respectively, 12, 16 and 18 inches in height. 
Mr. Howard remarks that ‘‘ Ledgeriana is the prince 
of all Cinchonas,” Quite recently bark of Ledgeriana 
has been sold in the London market at the high 
price of 14s. 8d. per pound, and bark from Ledgeriana 
trees grown in Java, has been sold in Amsterdam 
at 17s. per pound. These remarkable prices show 
the great importance which should he attached to 
the due selection and propagation of the best kinds of 
Cinchona ; and though the successful cultivation of 
the Red and Crown barks, in view of the very satis- 
factory prices lately obtained, will continue to be re- 
munerative in Jamaica for many years to come, it ig 
obviously prudent to introduce the more valuable 
kinds, whenever, they can he obtained, for the purpose 
of giving the enterprise a thoroughly permanent and 
remunerative character. 

Large leaved Crown bark :—Yhrough the kindness of 
a planter in eylon a quantity of seed has also been 
received as C. officinalis, var. Condaminea, harvested at 
the Government Plantations, Dodabetta, Southern India. 
This is regarded as a robust large-leaved yariety of the 
true Crown bark, and it is intended to plant about ten 
acres with it at the Belle-Vue Plantation, in order to. 
test its merits in Jamaica. 

Regarding the bark harvested during the year, of 
which the account sales are given in an appendix, 


With regard to the plant - 


Mr. Morris says :— 

On reference to appendix A, attached to this report, 
it will noticed that four consignments were made within 
the year, containing in the aggregate 27.299 pounds, 
The gross return on this quantity was £5,38U ; leaving 
after deducting shipping-charges, insurance, brokerage 
and expenses in England, a nett return of £5,145-19s, 
The bark. above mentioned, was produced by 8,246 
trees, of «ll kinds, from 8 to 10, and 12 years old; 
giving an average return of 3} pounds of dry bark, per 
tree, and an average nett value of 12s. 53d. per tree, 
Of the 8,246 trees, 210 were of the hybrid variety, 
which according to returns contained in appendix A, 
yielded an average of 45 pounds of dry bark per tree, 
or a value for each tree of £1 4s. 20d. Of the re. 
mainder, 3,945 trees, were the Crown bark, C. officinalis 


yielding an average of 1} pounds of dry bark per tree, 
and 2 value of 9s. 53d. Again, 4,091 were Red bark 
trees. (. succirubra yielding an average of 4% pounds 
of dry bark per tree, with an average value of 16s. 1d. 
per tree. Taking the above average values, it would 
appear that, tree by tree, the hybrid variety was the 
most valuable of all; but taking into consideration 
the small number of trees barked, 210, and the fact 
that they were exceptionally fine specimens, the com- 
parison of these with the 3,945 trees of the Crown 
bark of all sizes, is not quite a fair test—also with 
the Red bark, the average value of these trees at 16s. 1d. 
compare most fayourable with the Crown bark trees 
at 9s. 33d. Here, again, it must be remembered 
that the Red bark trees cannot be planted, so closely, 
as the Crown Bark and they take several years longer 
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—probably twice as long—in arriving at maturity ; and 
on our highest ridges where the Crown Birk is, com- 
pletely, naturalized, it attains maturity in 5 to 7 years, 
whereas, the Red bark, suitable only for lower eleva- 
tions would require from 10 to 12 years, This com- 
arison is made on the supposition that the Red and 
Crown Barks are equally in demand. But as the Red 
bark is not a good quinine-yielding bark, it is not 
bought by» the quinine manufacturers but the drug- 
gists. Hence, if there should be a fall in the prices 
of Cinchona Bark, from its more abundant supply, and 
the purposes for which it is used, the Red bark would 
suffer first ; whereas good Crown Bark from its more 
abundant per centage of quinine, and larger demand, 
would always meet with ready sales. Taking the 
actual returns of the Crown Bark as mentioned above, 
and assuming that they were planted at elevations, 
5,500 to 6,300 feet, and at distances of 6 feet by 6 
feet, or at the rate of 1,210 per acre, an acre of this 
species would give a gross return of £563. From the 
working expenses of the Government Cinchona Planta- 
tions it may be safely assumed that an acre of 
Cinchona trees could be established, including pur- 
chase of land and all expenses up to the third year, 
for £30, or up to the sixth or seventh year, when 
the bark would probably be ripe, about £40 per acre. 
The cost of barking, curing, shipping and brokerage has 
hitherto averaged about 8d. per pound, This would 
make a total cost of about £100 to grow and putin 
the market 1,815 pounds—the produce of an acre—of 
dry bark realizing £563. As the yield of an excep- 
tional tree, Mr, Nock records the following :—One 
of the largest trees on the plantations was uprooted 
and barked on the 7th of April last. It yielded 40 
pounds of trunk bark, 5 pounds of twig bark, and 
9 pounds of root bark, equal in all to 54 pounds of 
green bark, This when thoroughly dried was reduced 
to a total of 16 pounds. At the average price ob 
tained for this kind—the hybrid variety—viz :—6s 1d. 
per pound, the produce of this one tree was worth 
£4 18s 4d. It may be added that this tree was grow- 
ing in a sheltered situation in good soil, and was 
nearly twelve years old, It measured 40 feet in height 
and a circumference at the base of about 30 inches. 
The spontaneous growth of cinchonas, especially of- 
ficinalis, hy self-sown seedlings on the Blue Mountains 
had been already noticed. Mr. Morris adds another 
fact of the same tendency :— 

It appears that in 1867-68, before the sites of the 
present Government Plantations had been fixed, Mr. 
Robert Thomson, the late Superintendent, planted out 
with the consent of the owners, several seedlings in 
nurseries on Hibernia, Whitfield Hall, Farm Hill, and 
other estates for experimental purposes. When the 
Latimer plantation was finally opened in 1868, most of 
these seedlings were removed—a few only, of the smaller 
and weaker plants being left behind. The patch 
plan'ed at Whitfield Hall, occupied a small area at an 
elevation of 4,800 feet, surrounded by forests about two 
miles from Whitfield Hall Great House. After the 
removal of the plants, in course of time, the road to 
the nursery became overgrown ; and the locality and 
its associations had apparently passed out of notice. 
While in the neighbourhood lust year, meeting with a 
man who had assisted in removing the plants from 
Whitfield Hall to Latimer in 1868, and hearing that a 
few Oinchonas were still left, I wasled to visit the spot 
in order to examine the tre:s and their condition after 
the lapse of so many years. It was evident that, since 
1868, nothing, whateevr, had been done to the spot. 
The road was quite overgrown and the surrounding 
forest was thick and almost impenetrable. The con- 
dition of the Cinchona trees occupying an a ea of about 
120 square yards, was, however, very remarkable, By 
carefully counting them, I found that there were 379 
trees on this small area ; some of which were only 9 inches 
apart. Most of the trees consisted of the Crown bark 
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(C. officinatis); they were about 20 feet high, with tall 
clean stems; the largest measuring 15 inches in circum- 
ference at the base, and the smallest 8 inches. Being 
the remains of a nursery, it was, naturally, expected 
that some of the trees would be very close and others 
considerably isolated. They appear, however, to have 
grown up and completely shaded the ground; for 
underneath, the soil was clear of weeds, and covered 
with a thick covering of fallen leaves. The condition 
of the trees and the locality in which they were found 
showed clearly that Cinchona trees thrive best when 
they are planted closely, together, and when the 
ground is well shaded and kept cool and moist. \More- 
over, these trees indicated that when a Cinchona 
Plantation has been thoroughly establiched and the 
trees completely cover the ground, (say in the 3rd 
year from planting), no further attention is necesrary 
tiil they have arrived at maturity and are fit for 
barking. As indicating the value of Cinchona planting 
in the Blue Mountains,—taking these 379 trees, which 
occupied an area of less than 120 square yards. —it 
was estimated that if they yielded on the average one 
pound of dry bark per tree, (younger trees, at’ the 
Government Plantations yielded 14 pounds per tree), 
each tree would be worth at least 5s.; this would give 
£94 15s Od. as the value of 379 trees on an area of 
120 square yards—one-fortieth of an acre. Under 
ordinary conditions it would not, however, be advisable 
to plant the trees so closely as this. but the valuc 
of an acre of land planted with trees even at one-half, 
the above rate would amount to more than £1,890. 
Large as this sum may seem, it appears that with the 
precious Ledgeriana Bark, grown by the Dutch in Java, 
(a few plants of which have just been introduced to 
Jamaica), the yield per acre, as quoted by Mr. John 
Kliot Howard, F.R.S., (Pharmaceutical Journal, No. 534 
p. 244) is estimited, from actual sales, at £2,000, per 
acre. The natural inference from these remarks wil} 
be,—It Cinchona is so productive a cultivation and 
these large sums are obtainable with so much ease 
and facility, will not such large areas be ultimately 
planted with Cinchona as to lower the prices and render 
the culture unremunerative ? Commercially, of course, 
cheapness means small profits, and, as with all other, 
products, so with Cinchona, the supply should not ex- 
ceed the demand. But to examine these points im 
detail. The demand for quinine is so extensive, 
and the terrible death roll amongst all nations of 
the world from fevers, for which quinine is the sole 
remedy, is so vast that, there is no prospect, whatever, 
at present, of the price of quinine being seriously 
reduced. On the other hand, the prices of good quinine- 
yielding barks have been steadily rising. Again, when 
we consider the comparatively small areas in which 
all the conditions necessary to the production of the 
best qualities of Cinchona Bark obtain, we shall find 
that very few tropical countries can enter, successfully, 
upon the cultivaiion; and of these, possibly, only twe 
or three will possess in so eminent a degree all the 
favourable conditions enjoyed by Jamaica, What is, 
absolutely, necessary is to select suitable sites where 
the plants will enjoy the requisite climate, shelter, 
and soil ; to cultivate only the more valuable and quick- 
growing species, and to establish plantations on syste- 
matic and scientific principles, whereby, the utmost 
value is obtained for the outlay and the conditions of 
growth carefully studied 

Mr. Morris evidently the duty of the 
Government with regard to the cinchona plantations, 
as may be seen from the following remarks :— 

The demands of the market for the best bark 
are so extensive that for many years to come the 
quantity likely to be sent from Jamaica will be 
very small compared with the extensive shipments 
from South America, and the East Indies; but 
if chief attention is devoted to the kinds which 


realizes 
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are rich in quinine and of quick growth, Cinchona 
cultivation in Jamaica, as already proved by the 
quality of the produc2 cannot fail to be a remune- 
ritive industry. The objects of the Government in 
maintaining the Cinchona plantations for so many years, 
were, I apprehend, not of a pecuniary character—merely 
for the re:urn they were likely to yleld—but, in order, 
to prove that Cinchona bark of good quality could be 
successfully grown inthe Island. In addition to this, 
the plantations had an important work in the successful 
introduction and cultivation of newor richer kinds ; 
and, in such necessary pionzering and experimental 
work which private enterprise could not, or would, not 
undertake The first of the above objects haying been 
attained, the plantations may not unnaturally now de- 
vote special attention to the propogation and distribu- 
tion of Cinchona plants for the purpose of establishing 
the cultivation on a large scale in private hands. Much 
remains to be donein this respect, and while the plan- 
tations are thus engaged, such valuable species as are 
the result of discoveries or improved methods of culti- 
vation may be introduced, from time to time, and such 
careful and systematic experiments prosecuted, and 
made generally known, as_ will place the Island in 
a position to compete successfully with other countries. 
The lands now proved to be so valuable for cin- 
chona culture, have hitherto, been considered of little 
use. Being too high for coffee they have been almost 
given away and deemed fit, only, for negro provision 
grounds. They aretracts of extensive forests clothing 
the higher slopes of the Blue Mountains. On the 
Southern: slopes it is estimated that, above the line 
suitable for coffee, there are some 120,000 acres of 
land on the greater portion of which cinchona may 
be very remuneratively grown. On the Northern slopes 
very little coffee has hitherto, been grown,—although 
that. produced is of superior quality ; and an extensive 
zone, quite unopened, about 12 miles long, and four 
to six miles wide rising from 2,500 feet, to 4,000 
feet is still avail ble for this profitable culture. Above 
4,000 feet, and up to 6,500 feet, this extensive tract 
would be most suitable for cinchona cultivation.* I 
am glad to find that, in one or two instances in 
which application has been made, the Government has 
encouraged the experimental cultivation of Cinchona 
by favourable concessions of portions of these lands 
and, { have no doubt that, if the circumstances attend- 
ing cinchona cultivation in this island were more 
generally known, English capital and energy would 
soon develop on these hitherto uncleared lands, and 
in one of the most salubrious climates in the world, 
a most’ successful and flourishing enterprise. 
With regard to cinchona febrifuge Mr. Morris says :— 
1t appears that by a simple and inexpensive pro- 
cess, a preparation known as cinchona Febrifuge, 
possessing the properties of true quinine, can be ob- 
taimed from cinchona bark at so low a cost as 2s 6d 
per ounce. At the request of His Excellency, the 
Governor, 1 prepared, in September last. 2 Memo- 
randum on the subject, and I hope to obtain such 
detailed information from India as will place the 
matter in a practical form. Should the demand for 
cinchona Febrifuge, in the West Indies, justify its 
manufacture being undertaken here, there would bea 
considerable saving effected at the plantations by the 
utilization of “prunings and thinnings” which often, 
at, present, do not cover the expenses of curing and 
shipping ; while, at the same time, an effective and 
valuable Febrifuge would be placed within reach of 
the poorest. It is satisfactory to learn that the Fe- 
brifuge is now being tried, in Jamaica, under the 


* For the information of those contemplating tak- 
ing up Cinchona cultivation in Jamaica it should be 
understood that these lands are, for the most part, 

uite unopened by roads and from 30 to 40 miles 
rom Kingston, 
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direction of Deputy Surgeon-General C.B. Mosse, C. B., 
Sup-rintending Medical Officer, with the view of care- 
fully testing its merits. 

Regarding the cultivation of jalap we read :— 

As mentioned in the last Annual Report, the Jalap 
plants, hitherto, under cultivation here, have been 
planted among the cinchona trees, but as the tubers 
were found to exhaust the soil and the vines 
to injure the young plants, it was decided to remove 
the Jalap tubers as completely as possible and estab- 
lish a separate plantation where the comparative re- 
sults of the cultivation might be more carefully watch- 
ed. The Jalap plantation, between 4 and 5 acres in 
extent, occupies the South-Eastern portion of the 
Upper-Buzza plantation ; the ground is laid out in 2 
succession of terraces, about 4 feet wide with drains 
onthe inner side ; the tubers are planted about 8 or 
10 inches apart, and covered with soil toa depth of 
about 4 inches. Last year, owing to the soil being 
fresh and newly cleared, the growing shoots soon after 
making their appearance were eaten off by ‘’ grub,” 
but after the May rains, they started again, and their 
subsequent growth has been most satisfactory. 

lt may be added, that, the Jalap has becoinwe quite 
naturalized on many parts of the plantations and 
when once established, in a congenial soil, it is al- 
most impossible to eradicate it. Indeed, in many 
places, it threatens to become a troublesome weed and 
like the strawberry, (fragaria vesea),to cover the 
ground (wheresit cannot find anything to climb 
upon), with a thick matted carpet of green leaves. 
The chief difficulties which have been, hitherto, 
experienced in the utilization of the Jalap crop have 
been the proper drying and curing of the tubers. 
In the moist, cool, climate of the cinchona plantations, 
it was found impossible to dry them thoroughly, by 
expozure to the sun, and, it was proposed to import 
a fruit-drying machine from America for experimental 
purpo-es. The success which has attended the curing 
of the cinchona bark at the Parade Garden, Kingston, 
has however, suggested the possibility of a similar 
treatment for the Jalap tubers, and it is intended to 
send the coming crop to the plains to be cured. 

The Palisadoes plantation is chiefly an experimental 
coconut plantation. We read :— 

Nearly three thousand more plants have been put out, 
bringing upthe total number of trees ofallsizes to twenty- 
three thousand. The trees, in bearing, have been care- 
fully counted by numbers marked upon them (as they 
come into bearing), in red paint. During the year, 
the bearing trees have increased from one thousand 
five hundred, to three thousand three hundred. The 
yield of the plantation for twelve months has been 
forty-nine thousand nuts, of which four thousand have 
been utilized im the nurseries. The remainder are 
being sold locally, at rates varying from 65s to 70s 
per thousand. Supplies of young growing plants have 
been distributed, free of charge, for planting on the 
Pedro and neighbouring Cays, at Port Royal, and other 
places along the coast, where they might be useful as 
land marks, or, as affording shade and ornament, <A 
case containing coco-nut leaves, carefully dried, has 
also been forwarded to Kew, for the purpose of en- 
abling Dr. Hugo Miller to carry on his researches on. 
the occurrence of quercite in members of the palm family. 
We may expect to have Jamaica as a rival in the 
manufacture of coconut products, if Mz. Morris’s sug- 
gestions are carried out :— 


Now that the trees are coming into bearing, it.has — 


naturally been suggested whether some means might 
not be adopted for utilizing its resources for the mann- 
facture of coconut oil and coir. As a first step in 
this direction, it is proposed to prepare a quantity of 
copra, (the kernel thoroughly dried in the sun), and 
send it to the English or American market in order 
{o. test its value, For this no machinery is required, 
and as it is a wellknown and lucrative article of ex- 
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port in other countries, there is no reason to doubt 
that it will prove, equally so, in Jamaica. In view, 
however, of the numerous advantages to be derived from 
the local manufacture of coconut oil and poonac, (the 
residual cake) and of the many purposes to which 
coconut fibre, properly prepared, may be applied, the 
desirability of establishing coconut mills, with suitable 
machinery, is a question which must yearly suggest 
itself in view of the increasing returns from the coco- 
aut plantations in this island. It is true, that the 
English and American markets are capable of utilizing, 
at fairly remunerative prices, all the nuts that may 
be sent them, but the advantages to the island in the 
gale of nuts are not at all comparable to those which 
would arise if the local manufacture of coconut oil 
and coconut fibre were undertaken, an% carried on in 
an efficient manner, 

At Hope plantation, we read, 

Lhe Sappan, an East Indian dyewood, of great value, 
appears to grow with great vigour, and plants have 
been largely propag»ted. 

Of the Bath garden Mr. Morris writes :— 

This interesting remains, of what was the only 
Botanic Garden, of the Colony, for more than eighty 
years, is still maintaired for the sake of its valuable 
trees and palms. I regret to record that, during 
the late hurricane the fine Pinus in the centre of 
the garden was blown down and that two valuable 
nutmeg trees were lost. During the past year, I 
have endeavoured to increase the usefulness of this 
garden by establishing nurseries of Liberian coffee, 
cacao, nutmey, cinnamon, &c., &c., in order to ren- 
der it available for the distribution of these plants in 
the Eastern portions of the Island. As already 
mentioned in a report, published after my first visit 
to the Bath Garden, this district appears to be 
eminently adapted for the successful cultivation of 
most tropical plants requiring a rich soil, and a warm, 
humid climate. The plants ot Liberian coffee, already, 
growing in \this and the Plantain Garden River 

istrict, are among the most promising in the Island, 
and if cacao and nutmeg were added, these would 
constitute sources of industry particularly suitable 
to the wants of the people, and likely to be most pro- 
ductive and successful. 

Mr, Morris’s remarks on Liberian coffee are sub- 
stantially the same as those quoted by us from his 
separate pamphlet on the subject, Of cacao weread :— 

Yn the propagation and distribution of this valu- 
able product attention has been almost entirely con- 
fined to the best kinds of Trinidad Cacao, From 
trees of these varieties imported in 1873-74, a large 
supply of pods have been gathered and about 12,000 
seedlings established in bambu pots. Several cases of 
pods have also been obtained airect from Trinidad, 
which had been carefully selected and packed under 
Mr. Prestoe, the Government Botanist’s personal super- 
‘vision, As the ultimate success of cacao cultivation, 
jin Jamaica, will depend on the nature and value of 
the produce, the first consideration of every planter 
will naturally be the selection of the best varieties 
as seed trees. From these, when established, he will 
be able to extend the cultivation, selecting again those 
varieties which appear to be most suitable to the parti- 
cular circumstances of the soil and climate. This must 
naturally be a slow process, but I would at the out- 
set of what possesses all the elements ofa sound and 
successful enterprise, recommend that, only the best 
varieties of Trinidad cacao be planted at first, and 
that the cultivation be kept carefully free from such 
deteriorated and worthless varieties, as will only lead 
ultimately to disappointment and loss. Efforts are be- 
ing made through Dr, Ernst, to introduce some of 
the best varieties of Caracas cacao, 
of Trinidad Cacao have been lately planted at the 
Hope, in the neighbourhood of the land irrigated by 
the water courses, and they have hitherto done, well. 


About fifty plants | 
| PO: appear 
| colour, of the true Ceylon Cinnamon, 


Owing to the effects of the hurricane no pods are 
expected to be produced on the trees at Castleton 
for some time, but the stock of plants already estab- 
lished, will, it is believed, be sufficient for present 
requirements. The collection at Castleton has been 
increased by planting out 54 plants during the past 
yoar, in the old canetield, where they are doing well. 
On the general distribution of Trinidad cacao from the 
Castleton Gardens, Mr, Syme make: the following 
report .— 

‘*Plants of this variety are in great demand, but, 
strange to say, it is by the well-to-do of the com- 
munity. It is to be regretted that the peasantry, 
settled on some of the best cacao-growing lands of the 
colony, do not cultivate more of this plant. One 
reason for this is that they are disheartened by the 
raids made on the pods and their contents by the 
rats. It would well repay them for the trouble and 
expense of systematically poisoning and otherwise pre- 
venting the rats from getting to the pods; or by 
simply training the young trees to a single stem for 
a height of from 4 to 5 feet, and then fixing a piece 
of sheet tin around each stem.” Although Cacao cul- 
tivation was an important industry in Jamaica about 
a hundred and fifty years ago it had so declined that 
twenty years ago the only trees in the Island were 
a few inferior kinds scattered here and there in settlers’ 
gardens. Owing, however, to the encouragement given 
to the industry by Government, by introducing the 
best varieties of Trinidad Cacao and disseminating in- 
formation on the cultivation and curing of this im- 
portant product, a decided improvement has, lately, 
taken place, both in the quantity and quality of the 
exports. 

Tobacco and vanilla are alsofavourably reported on. 
Of indiarubber it is said :— 

A Wardian case, containing a number of Landolphias 
or African rubber plants was lately received from Kew, 
and they area valuable addition to the India rubber 
plants already in the Island. Mr. Syme reports that 
they are doing well, and are readily propagated by 
cuttings from twigs. Of the India rubbers, already 
introduced the most promising is the Ceara rubber tree, 
(Manihot Glaziovii), a native of Ceara, a coast town and 
district of Brazil in lat. 4° 5”, possessing ‘‘a very dry arid 
climate for a considerable part of the year.” This 
plant is, evidently, of a very hardy character and adapts 
itself readily to the exigencies of culture. Plan's at 
Castleton, (600 feet), and at the Farade Garden, 
Kingston, (50 feet), are doing well. At the former 
gardens young trees when about 9 to 12 feet high 
were beginning to flower, but the hurricane deprived 
us of the hope of procuring seed this year. Some 
four or five hundred seeds, received from Ceylon, 
will, however, afford good opportunities for further 
extending the cultivation Judging by repor's re- 
ceived from S. America it is possible that extensive 
tracts of dry, and stony almost worthless Jands, in 
the plains, may be turned to good account by weans of 
this cultivation. 

Of the Parad rubber there are only two plants im 
Jamaica, and of the Castilloa elastica none, Mangoes 
are doing well, the areca grows and fruits freely, and 
the kitul quickly attains to maturity and an immense 
size. Another staple of ours is reported on thus :— 

A plant of the best variety of Ceylon Cinnamon was 
brought out from Kew early in the year. It has been 
planted out at Castleton and under Mr. Syme’s care 
is growing freely. From what has come under my 
observation, it appears that there are two kinds of 
Cinnamon in the Island. One is undoubtedly a form 
or variety of the Ceylon Cinnamon, C. Zeylanicum, 
but, whether, owing to the nature of the soil and 
climate or to deterioration from other causes, it does 
to possess the delicate aroma, taste and 
The Cinnamon 
tree, even, in Ceylon, varies in a peculiar manner ac- 
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cording to the character of the soil and rainfall. The 
natives of Ceylon reckon the variety kaown as, ase 
Corundu, as the only genuine kind ; six others, almost 
indistinguishable botanically, are considered spurious. 
As a plant of the true kind is now, in the Island, it 
will soon be possible to test the influences of the soil 
and climate of Jamaica upon if, 

The demand for nutmeg plants is great, but this is 
not the case with cloves. ‘The report closes with re- 
marks on fibre-yielding plants, fodder plants, and vines. 


CULTIVATION OF THE RHEBKA PLANT ON 
TEA LANDS. 

The species Urtica (Bochmeria) nivea, belongs to 
the genus Urtica [Stinging Nettles], which form the 
type of the Natural Order Urticacee—the Nettle and 
Fig Family. The species Boehmeria nivea is the 
Bheea of Bengal, and is also known by the name 
of the ‘‘China Grass” and ‘‘ Grass-cloth” Plant, as 
the investigations of Dr. Falconer have proved it 
identical witn the plant that yields the celebrated 
grass-cloth of China. It is ‘‘an erect shrub, with 
alternate, cordate leaves hoary beneath, and small, 
dicecious, greenish yellow flowers, in axillary, pedun- 
cled, globose heads.”* It bears no sting. The plant 
is remarkable for the tenacity of the liber of its bark, 
which yields a remarkably fine fibre, and from which 
the so-called ‘‘grass cloth,” a most delicate fabric, is 
prepared. 

Textile manufacturers are endeavouring to bring 
if into use asa substitute for, or at least an addition 
to, cotton, wool, flax, hemp, and jute. In 1803 some 
specimens of the Urtica tenacissima from the Malayan 
Islands and Peninsula were placed in the Botanical 
Gardens. This led to the cultivation of the plant in 
other parts of India. In 1814 a quantity of the 
fibre was sent to England, and favourable reports 
were received of its probable usefulness. But a 
difficulty has stood in the way of the development 
of regular industry in the fibre of the Rheea plant. 
There is no process, nor machine, that will properly 
amd, efficiently separate the bark and. fibre from the 
stem, and the fibre from the bark. This is a 
problem yet to be solved. In 1870 the Government 
of India offered two prizes to the inventors of the 
best machine or process for its manufacture: the 
offer was renewed in 1877, but up to, date no satis- 
factory results have been achieved. The Government 
therefore do not deem it advisable to renew the 
offer of rewards until— 

“Private enterprise has shown that the cultivation 
of the plant can be undertaken with profit in these 
or other parts of the country, and that real need 
has arisen for an improved method of preparing the 
fibre in order to stimulate its production.” 

We are told however that :— 

“Rhea is naturally an equatorial plant, and it 
requires a moist air, a rich soil, and plenty of water, 


while extremes of temperature are unfavourable to” 


it. Such conditions may be found in parts of 
Burmah, in Upper Assam, and in some districts of 
Eastern and Northern Bengal: and if Rhea can be 
grown in such places, with only so much care as is 


required in an ordinary well-farmed field for a rather 


superlor crop, 
commercially,” 

Although the Governmeut have withdrawn their 
offer of rewards, they have not withdrawn their aid 
in toto, For in their report we read :— 

“But in order to aid persons who are anxious, to 
try the cultivation of the plant in localities which 
are priméd facie suitable, the Government. will be 
willing to place roots at their disposal. A plot. of 
about 2 or 3 acres will, therefore, continue to be 


it is possible that it may succeed 


* Oliver’a First Book, of Indian Botany, 


kept under Rhea in the Botanical Gardens at Howrah 
for the supply of roots to intending growers.” 

Now that Tea is giving such poor returns, any 
thing that may pay to grow, in addition to the tea 
plant, will no doubt be welcomed by all Tea Pro- 
prietors and Tea Planters. Why not try the Rheea 
Plant? Although no efficient process nor machine 
has yet been discovered suitable for separating, 
cleaning, and dressing the fibres, if the industry is 
taken up on a large scale, machinists will no doubt 
soon invent machines that will answer the purpose. 
If Planters will turn their attention to its growth, 
and to the process of manufacture of the fibre into. 
a suitable form for the spinning and weaving 
factories, we feel sure that the requisite discovery 
would soon be made, and the problem solved. It 
would then go well hand in band with the cultiva- 
tion of the tea plant, and the two industries com- 
bined would no doubt yield as handsome returns as 
any other in the world. 

The strong fibres obtained from the plant by 
simple maceration, are used by the natives for many 
useful purposes, but the working of them up for 
textile goods is the difficulty which has to be over- 
come. The natives simply scrape the fibres to fit 
them for making twine, thread, fishing nets, &c. 
One of the necessary conditions essential to success, 
is that the fibre should be rendered saleable in 
India at a price not exceeding £15 per tou. The 
subject has attracted very great attention of late in 
Eugland and France, and even in America to some 
extent. Renewed attempts are being made to intro- 
duce the fibre into European factories. The Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, 
and Belfast, have taken up the matter, and the 
spinners of Yorkshire are experimenting: on various 
mixtures. of the fibre with wool and cotton, and 
trying the suitability of the mixtures for making 
fancy trimmings, ladies’ dresses, and upholsterers’ 
textiles ; the fibre possessing qualities unlike those of 
any other material employed in textile work.— 
Indien Tea Gazette. 


Cincuona Barx.—Large supplies of cinchona bark 
continue to be sent to England by the P. and QL 
canal steamers. About four hundred bales of bark 
were put on board the steamer ‘‘ Ancona” last Thurs- 
day.—Madras Standard, 15th April. . ‘ 

Corrse Lear Diskase.—Mr. Schrottky is quietly but 
steadily, going on with his treatment, He has oper- 
ated on 250 acres in the Dumbara valley, and will 
begin on a similar extent in the Dimbula district in 
a few days. Mr. Schrottky has also been making ex- 
periments of great importance in reference to cinchona 
cultivation, but we are not at liberty for the present 
to refer more particularly to these. 

Nuiterris, March, 1881.—A great deal of the tea 
produced, in the Nilgiris is sold in the Presidency Iam 
told, and; most likely, much more would find. a local 
market if planters would be content with a moderate 
price. I judge they ask exorbitant figures, from the 
quotations of retail merchants in the advertisements, 
This may. not be so; but anyway the shops: should be 
able to. sell Pekoe Souchong at 0-12 instead of R1-8! 
Tea is generally cured here by means of a furnace 
and .iron plate, with drawers on top, - There seems to 
be a degree of laxity in tea-making, sorting, and 
packing, in this district, which requires thorough 
reform; but this ie a subject for a letter in itself. 
But Tea planters must not pose asi the only un- 
fortunates: The local paper hasithe following.:—‘‘ The 
coffee crop of 1880-81 has been. a most unfortunate 
one. Estates estimated to yieldi 60 to 70 tons gave 
only 4 and 5, while others have absolutely’ no crop 
at all. It is a mystery what: became of’ the’ fine 
show of blossom early in the year.”—Jndian Tea 
Garette. 
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: {PORTED § IMPORTED FROM CHINA 
* prom Cancurra JAPAN AND THE QUALITY. | Quorarrons. 


“Capp Goop Horr. 
(Continued. ) 


MUSK, Pod 

Grain tee 
NUX VOMICA .. 
SAFFLOWER 


SHELLAC, wenuive 
Ovange ‘ 
European... 

Button- 1 Blood. 
2nd . 
3rd... 

TAMARINDS 


[ImporrEpD rROM CAPE 
or Goop Hore. | 


ARGOL, White 

Pinky... 
ARROWROOT ‘(Natal). 
BUCHA L:AVBS, spiral 
: round 
OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
White 
Ist & 2nd 
3rd & Femina 


«.|Gen. good. 


o0 Ordinary to good . 
. |Good to fine “pinky £5 to £5 5s 


..-|Good to fine ... 
...(|Dark to fair... 
..|Middling to fine, not; 


..|Fair to fine picked! 


Quarry. QUOTATIONS. 


— 


Nepaul 38s to 50s 
, Assam... 408 to 65s 
. Gs 6d to 10s 


” 


£4 to £4 15s 


Middiing to fair. 
£210sto £3 15 


Inferior & pickings 


Fine pale lemony...|/£7 5s to £7 15s 


.. £6 10s to £7 
£6 to £6 10s 
,. 1655s to £5 lds 


Fine pale 


10s Gd to 14s 


stony 
3s to 5s 


Stony and inferior 


Fair to good .. (87s Gd to 95s 
\65s to 80s 
|Middling {o fine ...j6d to 8d 


9d to ls 
6d to 7d 


\£24 to £35 
£14 to £24 
£5 to £18 


Hine long narrow...| 
Yellowto good green 
sts blood & primes 


» goed 


gee Boos wor hail) . 5° F3 1, [ef to £12 
Black ... ...[Long fair to gool...|£9 to £14. 
4 ..|/Short med. ,, 65s to BUs 
Drab... ...|\Common to fine) 
picked! 203 to 150s 


COLOMBO ROOT, sifted 


Mid. wormy to fine32s to 386s 


CROTON SE WDs, sifted| Pair to fine fresh.. 55s to 70s 
EBONY WOOD ..._ ...|Middling to fine ... “£16 to £30 
GINGER, Cochin, Cut..|Good to fine bold...|60s to 150s 
>» |Small and medium/88s to 60s 

/ Rough)air to good bold...|338 to 45s 

-) a we/MAll We. (208 to 32s 

NUX VOMICA ..|Bme bold fresh. |123 to 14s 


MY RABOLANBS, pale... 


Pickings... 

O1L, CINNAMON.. 
CITRONELLE |’. 
LEMON GRASS .. 
ORCHELL’ WEED .. 


PEPPER— ° 
Malabar, Black sifted 
Alleppee and Cochin ,, 
Tellicherry, White 
RED WOOD ... ... 
SAPAN WOOD 
SANDAL WOODS, logs. 
1 0. chips 
SENNA, Tinnevelli 


oo 


TURMERIC, Madras 


«.|Good to fine heavy 
-.|Bright & good flavor 


..|Mid. coated to good 


«.|Good to 


7s -6d to i0s 
10s to Lis 6d 
6s'9d to 8s 
7s to 7s 6d 
16s to 6s 6d 
2s Gd to 4s” 
28d to 8d 
2d, 


Small ord. and fair! 
Good to fine picked 
Common to mid.. 
Fair Coast oy Ie 
Burnt and defective 


. 


‘tua. 


» 
to 


»” 
not, _ 
.|805 to 5ds 


” c > 
fine, 


woedy.. 


53d to 53d 
5id t» 54d 
Pets » [ls to Is. 6d 
Fair and fine bold|£5 17s 6d 
£9 to £12 
£30 to £60 
£16 to £25 


Fair to blod heavy) 
” ” good 


Fair to good flayour, 


fine bold. 
vreen,..\9d to ls 2d 

Fair middling bold 34 to 5d 

Com. dark & small'ld to 24d 


.. {Finger fair to fine 


bold bright ..)}4s to 18s 


Do. ...|;Mixed middling ... 12s to 14s 
elo» ...|Bulbs whole... ....9s to 11s 
chin Do. split «88 to Gs 


YANILLOES, ay oar 
& Bourbon, 1st 


2nds 


ir 


3rd 


4th 


ine crystali-ed 6) 

to 9 inch...!30s t» 37s 
Poxy & reddish ... 20s to 28s 
Lean & dry to! 
mid. under inch, 15s to 2ls 
Low, foxy, inferior} 
and pickings .., 8s to 12s 


{ 


EAStERN ISLANDs. 


CAMPHOR, China 


Japan 4 

CASSIA LIGNEA, unsrtd 
BUDS. . 

CLOVES Penang ... 


.. (Good, pure, & aha 


» Fair t 


white! ‘fos to 87s 6d 
soit 53 pinky| 
0 good bright 35s to 35s 6d 
ete ../48 to 50s 
o fine bright, | 


” 
Fair t 


bold ..'2s to 2s 1d 
Amboyna ...|Middling to good do 1s 4d to 1s 6 
C@UWBEBS ont as 0 eee ee |Oxde stally to fine, 


DRAGON S’BLOO Dreeds;| 
lumps! 


GALANGAL ROOT 


GALLS, China’... .. 
GUM BENJAMIN— 
Sumatra, 2nd qual. 


3) 


Palumbang & 3rd ql. 


vy 


Siam, lst & 2nd 


39\.| 
Go.COPAL, Manilla, Hard) 


Soft 


do. DAMAR {| 


do. GAMBOGH 


GUETAPERCHA gen uine 
| 
Sumatvra ...| 
Reboiled ... 
White Borneo 


INDIA RUBBER-Borneo 


BARB, Sun dried ...| 
High dried ... 


RHU 


SAGO, Pearl, large ea 


clean.../\£5 10s to £6 
Good t) fine... ... £11 to £15 10s 
Ord. to fine br'ght... £410sto£11 1) 


».|Lean to fair bright) 


bold . )20s to 22s 


» Pair tofine bold pale 61s to 64s 


Marbled,fair to fine'£12 to £16 


iid. to good but} 
false pkd...'£6 10s to £10 

tO) aire pant 
almondy... £5 5s to £6 10s 

|Fair black to fine 


clean tear... £11 to £25 
Fair to good serapd.'40s to 65s 
Drossy&dark Borneo 20s to 30s 
Blockyto eln.yellow 25s to 44s 
Batavia,good to fie £5 to £i 2s Od 
Singapore fair 
specky do. 75s to 90- 


..|Fair to fine clo. pipe £16 to £18 


Ord. blocky &coarse £13 to £15 
Pine clean Banj &! 
Macastan: -28' 2d to 
Barky to fair «.../9d to 2s 
Common to fine eln. 6d to Is Gd 


9 2 


Os 


s $d 


..|Good to fine clean 1!d to Is 3d 
Inferior aud barky 4d to 10d 


Damp & p-rous to 


fine dry... 1s 8d bo ls 10d 
Java,Singapore & Penang/Slightly foul togood 2 2s 3d to 2s 8d 
MUSK— felean : 
Tonquin, Ist qual., Pod) Genuine mid. to fine 
shaoe...'50s to 60s 
pickings, rough ,, Horny&false packed 10s to 30s 
Yunan_...: .» .../FPair to find pods...32s to 42s 
NUTMEGS, large «. «-/64’s to 80’s garbled 2s 10d to 3s 7d 
Medium _...|85’s to90’s 2s 8d to 2s 9d 
Small ../100's to 125’s 1s 10d to 2s 7d 
MACE w. «+-/Pale reddish to pale ls 6d to 1s 10d 
Ordinary to ved... ls dd to ls 5d 
Chips : ls to 1s 2d 
OIL OF ANNISELD ...;Good sweet crystal | 
ised... Sd to 9s 
“do. CASSIA ... bright.. vf to 43 3d 


2» 


Good to fine sound 2s to ts 3d 
(Dark ord. and mid. 10d to 1s 8d 
Good to fine 
Dark,rough & mid... 
Fair to fine ... 


. lg 2U to ls 6d 
10 to ls 2d 
. 16s to l7s 


medium ... 
small 
Flour 


} 


SOM: 
STAR ANNISE EDS. 
STICKLAC, Siam.. 


TAPIOCA, Penang Flake 
Singapore 
flour 
Pearl 


> 


Small 
.. Good to fine .. 
.. Ord. to finedree ...| 
Pressed ... 
.. Good 


CUTCH, Pegue t 
GAMBIER, Cubes ... 


Bloek 


‘Fair to fine .. 


id Bullets > 


.. 15s 6d to 16s 6d 
. 14s to 16s 


» ” » 


«.|Good pinky to white 15s to 16s 
..|Good 

../Ord. to fine b Id. 
.., Fair woody to fine 


(ls 10d 
./80s to 90s 


free.. 82s to 85s 

.. 24d to 3d 
{113d to 24d 
aes lid to lid 
w1l7s to Iss 

. [16s to 17s 
..|LUs Gd to 173 
...|258 to 35s 
20s to 263 
(20S to 23s 
eo L738 Gd to 173 9d 


” ” 


Medium ... 
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TOBACCO CULTIVATION IN INDIA AND CEYLON. 

There is hardly any part of this vast country, from 
Peshawur to Cape Comorin (or Dondra Head). in which 
tobacco vf some sort or another cannot be grown, and is 
grown for native consumption. Naturally, as with any 
other plant, some soils and climates suit it better than 
others, and at present Madras and Burma claim the 
reputation of producing the best leaf. Yhere appears 
to us, however, no reason why, with proper care and 
attention in the cultivation and curing, as good to- 
bacey should not be produced in Bengal, or elsewhere, 
as in tle two parts of the country which have already 
acquired » name for it. Nay, as a fact, itis alreaay 
produced, and consumers of Madras and Burma che- 
roots may be surprised to hear that a good deal of 


the tobaceo of which those favorite brands are made. 


is first exported from.Bengal, and then returned here 
in the shape of genuine Madras or Burma _cheroots. 
Somo of it also, perhaps, re-appears. in the disguise of 
the genuine Hayannah, for there is a large quantity 
of tobacco exported annually from this country to 
Germany, aud a good many of the cigars sold here 
as Havannahs are manufactured in the neighbourhood 
of Berlin. The consumption of tobacco throughout 
the world incre:ses annually in a larger ratio than the 
population, and it has long been a matter of surprise 
to us that greater clforts have not been made to in- 
erease the cultivation and improve the manufacture 
of tobacco in this country. An experiment on a mode- 
rate seale has certainly been tried by Messrs. Begg, 
Dunlop &Co. at Ghazipur and Pusa, during the last 
few years, and the results, the report of which for 
the year 1879-80 is now before us, are, we consider, 
quite sufficient to justify not only those gentlemen 
in extending their manufacture, but to induce others 
to follow their example. ' 

The chief operations of this firm are at Pusa, in 
the Durbhanga district of Behar, carried on under 


the supervision of Huropean and American managers — 


and curers, and employing about four hundred natives. 
In 1877-78 the quality of cured leaf exported was 
29,993ib., which sold at an average of about 33d. 
per pound, an excellent average for the first year’s 
curing, as it was the same average rate as that at 
which American *tobacco was then selling in England. 
The French Government were also so favourably 
impressed with the samples they examined that they 
at once gave an order for forty maunds, and enquired 
to what extent the supply might be relied on. 
seemed to promise a good opening, .but the present 
proprietors do not appear inclined to extend their 
operations, Im the next year they only increased the 
area of cultivation by 75 acres, and the season turned 
out very wet and therefore unfavourable to the proper 
curing of the leaf. Other causes also operated to pre- 
vent an extension of+ the export of the produce, 
though we should have thought that these would 
have conduced to a more extended cultivation. We 
are told that the demand for the tobacco in the Indian 
market developed so rapidly that it was soon found 
that, with the present establishment and the present 
extent of cultivation, the firm would have for atime 
to give up any idea of competing in the Huropean 
field ; for the enterprise has not yet become sufficiently 
strong to carry on the struggle in both places. The 
insufficient quautity of the outturn during the last two 
years, the initial expenditure incurred in importing 
machinery and training up hands in the manufacturing 
processes, the greater certainty of success, the immo- 
diate and higher profit expected in this branch ef 
the industry for the capital (R 1,00,000) which the 
firm have eunk—all decided them in favour _of con- 
fining themselves to manufacturing to meet the demand 
for local consumption. How long a time will elapse 
before toe firm’ again finds itself in a position to ex- 
port, it is difficult to say; year by year the extent 
of operations is increasing, but large supplies of to- 


This 


bacco cannot be available for export until the Indian 
market is thoroughly satisfied, 

Here then;is a fine opportunity for others to com- 
pete, for the Indian demand is not adequately satis- 


‘fied, and the foreign markets may be said to be un- 


touched. For the benefit of any one who may feel 
inclined to engage in the enterprise we add a few lines 
as to the system of cultivation adopted, which is as 
follows :—For tobacco some rotation of crops is practised 
and cultivators seldom sow it on the same land for 
three years together. The crop generally preferred 
to precede itis the root crop, Batatas edulis (shakar- 
kand), extensively used as food by the poorer classes 
for some months in the year, which is sown in the 
rains and. dug up in the cold weather, After this, 
or some other rabi crop has been’ taken off the field, 
the land is well dug with a hoe, and then vloughed 
twice every month. The manure used is chiefly cow- 
dung, which .is thrown on the Jand, or cattle are 
penned on the ground. Land being thus well-ploughed 
and well.manured, is fit for planting with tobacco on 
the cessation of the rains in the month of September. 
The seed is first sown on a seed-bed from which the 
young seedlings are transplanted to the field. After 
this, it requires very little care, except a little weed- 
ing and picking off the superfluous shoots, leaving 
ten or twelve leaves on the plant. No irrigation is 
necessary ; a little water is only allowed for. two days 
at the time of transplantation. he crop is ready 
for cutting in February or March. The yield of an 
acre is from twelve to twenty maunds, which is gener- 
ally sold at R5 to R8 per maund. It must be 
remembered that the coarse thick leaf produced by 
natives on their field, by the excessive use of nitro- 
genous constituents, does. not answer the purposes of 
the factory. Finer leaf, with considerably less acrid 
taste, is only fit for curmg purposes. The outturn 
per acre of leaf for the factory is therefore estimated 
at 8001b. instead of 1,600 lb. ‘20 maunds), as in- 
the native-cultivated land. Indeed, the outturn at 
Pusa during the lass two years did not exceed 600 lb. 
per acre, owing to the finer texture of leaf grown, 
and to the land not being so heavily manured with 
animal matter as the native lands. But 4ll the leaf 
produced in a tobacco field does not give prime to- 
bacco. An acre generally produces about 10,000 plants, 
of which one-fourth gives tirst class tobacco ; one-fourth, 
second class; and the remaining half, third-class to- 
bacco, All these classes will give a total weight of 
about 600 1b, of marketable article. Rt ESAS 

As to the cost we learn that the price paid for 
an acre of tobacco (6001lb) is about R40, or 15 1b. 
per rupee, or a little above one anna ‘per lb. The 
cost of curing is very small, probably not exceeding 
more than a rupee for 1'01b. , The cost of growing 
and curing tobacco has thus been reduced from what 
was estimated by Mr. Buck, in his report of the 18th 


' October 1876, viz., 5d: per lb. delivered in England, 


and it is now considered possible to deliver cured to- 
bacco in England at 3d. perlb. with even a small profit. 

We think that we have now said quite enough, 
backed up as we are by official reports, to show that 


' tobacco manufacture in India ought to prove a most 


profitable investment, if properly managed.—Asian. 


The largest sale for artificial fertilizers is in the 
South Atlantic States, the lands in which have become 
impoverished by cotton and tobacco culture. 

It is e timated that the manurial products annually 
emptied into the river Thames by the sewage of London, 
if applied to a barren soil, would impart to it a pro- 
ductive power capable of feeding 150,000-pcople. 

A ton of cotton-seed meal contains 38 pounds of 
potash, 56 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 78 pounds 
nitrogen. A ton of average barnyard manure contains 
12 pounds of nitrogen, 6 pounds of phosphoric acid 
and 13 pounds of potash. 
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; ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, CEYLON. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR THE YEAR 1880. 


I roox over the charge of the Gardens on 20th February,a few days after Dr. Thwaites’s 
_ retirement. During the remainder of the year the ordinary routine duties of management 
and maintenance have oeen carried on, and require no further mention here. Since, how- 
ever, some new departures have been made and changes introduced, it may be well to put 
on record the character and condition of the Gardens, and the directions in which I am 
desirous to further develop them and have already commenced to do so. 


I.—PrRADENIYA GARDEN. 


The principles of management consistently carried out in these gardens for many years 
past aimed at the preservation, to as great an extent as possible, of their natural character. 
The result has been all that could be desired in that respect, and their luxuriant and 
tropical wild beauty has been a characteristic feature of the gardens. Trees were rarely 
felled but allowed to decay, new ones were planted without regard to their surroundings, 
crowded together and never pruned, and the struggle for existence permitted to go on almost 
unchecked. 

The result of this was naturally the predominance of some plants and the more ot 
less complete destruction of others. Few were able to exhibit their full proportions and 
complete development ; even the flower-beds, never weeded, formed dense thickets unde: 
the shade of large trees, where it not unfrequently happened that rare and interesting 
species were choked and barely alive from the inordinate luxuriance of some dominant 
but worthless weed. The same principles forbade any arrangement or systematic classifi- 
cation of the plants in accordance with their affinities, or the attachment to them of any 
explanatory labels. In short, many portions presented more the appearance of a beautiful 


wild jungle, where plants from the tropics of all latitudes strove for the mastery, than of 


a scientific garden for the public utility. 

My first duty seemed to be to ascertain the contents of the garden, but in the absence 
of labels, of any fairly complete or properly arranged catalogue, and of available detailed 
records referring to the past, this work will be one of some duration, and is only partially 
carried through. During the explorations necessary for this purpose, several successive 
portions of the garden have been opened out and greatly improved. The accumulated 
débris has been taken away, numerous dead, dying, and unsightly trees and shrubs have 
been removed, and those harmful from shade felled. The greatest care has however been 
taken to conserve every specimen of interest, and of course all unique specimens ; some 
have been re-planted in more favourable positions, and thus others have had the opportunity 
afforded them of attaining their true development and taking their natural form. By the 
sacrifice of common and often-repeated sorts room has been also gained for planting 
additionai species. Much more similar work has yet to be done. 

The grand scenic character of the gardens is due largely to the magnificent trees— 
palms, bamboos, and figs especially—which they contain. Effective objects of this kind 
it has been my endeavour to isolate and enhance in value in the landscape; and I have 
not hesitated to take off unsightly or superfluous portions, and to clear away native wild 
vegetation and inferior specimens which destroyed their symmetry or hid the proper 
display of their beauties. 

Roads.—These are numerous and remarkably well planned and constructed. By far 
the greater part are adapted for carriages, a point of some importance in a tropical garden. 
It is worth putting on record that the total length now open extends to nearly four miles 
of carriage drives and one and a-half mile of foot-paths. All are in excellent repair, but 
require constant attention, especially after heavy rain. In places a better system of 
drainage will have to be employed. ° 

Buildings.—An addition to these is the house lately vacated by a clerk in the employ of 
the paaie Works Department, which has been put into thorough repair, and is now occupied 
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by the draftsman of this establishment. A smal] grant has enabled this and other press- 
ing repairs to be carried out. ‘The clerk’s and gardenev’s offices, the store, and the entrance 
lodge have all been put into good order, and a new and substantial carpenters’ shed and a 
new plant-shed erected. Repairs have also been made in the houses of the head gardener 
(lately in occupation of the draftsman) and the plant-collector, and the more pressing 
wants of the “ Assistant Director’s” bungalow (occupied by the Cryptogamist) have been 
supplied. The roof of this house is however in a very unsubstantial condition, and requires 
thorough renewal. The roof of the herbarium building is also in a leaky state, and needs 
further attention. 

The young plants and cuttings in the plant-sheds suffering from want of light, windows 
or sky-lights of glass, so far as it could be obtained, have been inserted in the roofs, and 
shelves and trestles erected. 

Improvements at EEntrance.—The approach to the gardens from the high-road was 
(as remarked in the Report for 1870) inconvenient and unsightly. It afforded access only 
from the Kandy direction, and turned into the gate at a dangerously sharp angle. In the 
Péradeniya direction was a foot-path only, made four years ago. Both these have been 
enclosed, dug up, and grassed over, and two short carriage roads of easy gradient and sym- 
metrical curves have been formed from the high-road to the gate. The triangular space 
thus enclosed has been levelled and turfed, andthe hedge replaced by an iron fence sixty yards 
ong. In thus forming an entrance more worthy of the garden it was necessary to sacrifice 
ltwo of the trees of Ficus elastica on the right hand of the gate; the effect has been greatly 
to enhance the striking appearance of the grand avenue of the same species on the left 
hand side, so much admired and now much better seen. The fine mahogany and 
star-apple trees remain as before, and some fresh ornamental trees have been planted. 
The steep bank which here forms so good a protection and screen to the gardens has 
been draped with large ferns and foliage plants. 

The well-kaown palm-grove just within the entrance (as well as the newer one in the 
circular road) has been carefully gone over. Its beauty had become somewhat impaired 
from the great height many of the trees have attained. The bare dead stem of one of the 
talipot palms which flowered in 1877 has been felled and its base converted into a seat; 
it measured sixty-eight feet in length and twelve feet in circumference. A few other 
specimens have been taken out, and brushwood and undergrowth removed ; and two young 
talipots and several specimens of other and fresh species planted. The ground under the 
trees has been carpeted with small ferns and selaginellas. 

~ Ornamental Lake.—-A principal want here has been a piece of water suitable for the 
vrowth of aquatics and as an ornamental feature. The new water supply, completed last 
year, has now allowed the transformation of a small muddy pond in the southern part of 
the garden into some approach to an ornamental lake. It has been cleaned out and 
enlarged, the banks sloped and turfed, many trees and bamboos surrounding it cleared 
away,and an unsightly piece of jungle and a rubbish heap in the neighbourhood removed. 
A constant supply of water, brought by an open channel 650 ft. long, falls into this little 
lake which is about 30 ft. above the river,from which it is only separated by a steep wide bank 
probably permitting some soakage. Several of ourmore ornamental native water plants are 
now growing here, and it is hoped that some more striking exotic species will soon be added. 
But unless the water can be emptied out, and the bottom, which is very foul, be properly 
puddled to an uniform depth, little success can be hoped for. 

Grass. ~The fine stretches of grass which give such a park-like aspect to the garden 
are a source of heavy and constant expense. More than one-third of the whole expenditure 
on Jabour is absorbed by grass-cutting, which is nearly always going on. It 1s wholly 
effected by the primitive method of reaping with heavy grass-knives and never succeeds in 
producing anything like a turf, as it is impossible to do it with sufficient frequency. Nothing 
would more tend to improve the grounds than greater attention to the grass: were this 
once properly levelled, cleared of stones and weeds, and the coarse grasses and other plants 
kept short and never permitted to become rank or to seed, the wild untidy portions could be 
readily and quickly replaced by fine dry lawns of short tuft. I therefore urgently request 
to be provided with means to purchase a large mowing machine for bullocks, and I feel 
confident that the large first cost will be quickly repaid by the saving of labour, which 
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will also then become available for attending to other parts of the garden which now too 
often suffer from the imperative need of the grass-cutting. 

New South Garden.—About sixteen acres of land at the south of the course of the old 
Colombo road, and extending to the satin-wood bridge have hitherto not been brought into 
cultivation, but have for many years lain in an unfenced and neglected condition; a 
tangled scrub of coarse weeds traversed only by a few cattle on their path to the river bank, 
A preliminary clearance of this adventive vegetation revealed the ground to be much 
undalated and picturesque, and the soilin parts appears to be superior to that in most 
portions of the garden. 

I propose to lay out this area mainly as a systematically arranged scientific garden, 
as represented by a classified collection of trees and shrubs and of herbaceous plants. But 
space will also be afforded for new nurseries and for growing a larger stock of plants of 
commercial value for the benefit of the planters and others and for experimental purposes, 

Another feature of this new portion of the garden will be a fine drive, connected (at 
the lake) with those already existing, and passing near the river bank almost to the 
satin-wood bridge, commanding pretty views. This road has been commenced and will 
be pushed on to completion as rapidly as possible. 

I venture to urge the necessity of a sufficient protection to this addition to the garden, 
along the high-road. A hedge of dwarf bamboo has been planted, but this is not sufficient 
to keep out cattle and other marauders. The only effectual protection is an iron wire 
fence, and this I consider to be very necessary. The length required is 305 yards. 

Labelling.—The utility of a public Botanic Garden is greatly increased by a judicious 
system of labelling. Indeed without it little more than a feeling of admiration can be 
experienced by even intelligent visitors, and this is often mixed with a sense of confused 
dissatisfaction. It has been customary here to accompany visitors over the grounds and 
attempt to supply by word what could be far better conveyed by the eye, but the objections 
to this as a regular practice are obvious. : 

A really good permanent label for a moist tropical climate is still a desideratum, nor 
is a single sort possible for universal adoption. Iam also limited as to cost. For inter- 
esting, valuable and striking species I intend to employ printed labels cemented by resin 
between two plates of thick glass, and the whole enclosed in a painted zinc frame. A few 
‘of such labels have been set up and found toanswer very well. The ordinary labels will 
be of white metal with black letters. 

Each label gives, besides the scientific name, the English and Sinhalese ones (where 
such exist), the natural family to which the plant belongs, and its native country. 

The new systematic garden will also be carefully labelled, and in connection with this 
1 hope to complete a full systematic catalogue of the contents of the garden to supersede 
the preliminary list printed last year. How eager the public are to acquire any help 
towards a knowledge of the contents of the garden is seen by the comparatively large sale 
of that catalogue; but a small guide pointing out the chief plants of interest would 
probably be of more general utility to visitors. 


Propagation.—As may be seen by the amounts given below (§ vi.), the sale of plants 
and seeds has now reached a considerable magnitude. The sum thus accruing and 
returned to the Treasury has been more than double as much during the year 1880 as during 
the previous one, a result partly due to a system of quarterly advertisements in the 
principal newspapers, initiated in June. It is certainly not in my opinion an object to be 
aimed at by a State Botanic Garden to bring ina revenue. Inthe absence however of any 
professional florists or nurserymen in the colony, the garden must continue todo their 
work, however more satisfactorily the time and labour thus spent might be employed. 
But it may be hoped that this will gradually cease. 

A great assistance and relief to the staff has been effected by the appointment of a 
head gardener. Mr. Clark, who was selected by the Director of Kew Gardens for the 
post, arrived towards the close of the year. He at once initiated changes and additions 
to his department. A temporary hot-bed has been erected, and a potting-house and other 
conveniences made; an open orchid house or shed has been commenced, and the work 
properly distributed. I have every reason to expect that a greater measure of success in 
the raising and propagation of foreign plants will result from this appointment. 
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The soil of the present nurseries, which have been in use for over half-a-century and 
are much exposed to the N.E. wind, being greatly impoverished, I propose to make fresh 
ones in the recently cleared south garden. 

__ The principal want in this department is glass. A few glass frames are required for 
raising grafts and cuttings and protecting young plants from drip, draughts of wind and 
rapid changes of temperature, whilst yet affording light. Hitherto old Wardian cases have 
been generally employed, 

A still more pressing need is glass roofing for the plant sheds (or one of them), and 
the orchid-house, which is at present thinly thatched with grass in the manner so success- 
fully practised at Calcutta, but not suited to a purely tropical and very moist climate like 
Pérddeniya. This glass should be obtained from England, and its cost would not be large, 

hough beyond the ordinary means at my disposal. 

A well-shaded rockery has been formed near the office and store, and planted up with 
(chiefly) native ferns, ground orchids, sonerilas, balsam, acrotremas, &c. 

I].—Haxeata GAppEn. 


The Superintendent has been engaged during the year in the formation of a new 
Plantation of Cinchona Ledgeriana, in barking and preparing for the market some trees of 
C. officinalis, var. crispa, in digging out and barking stumps of old C, officinalis and 
C. succirubra, and in re-planting a portion of the ground with var. crispa. He has alse 
succeeded in raising some Himalayan and other conifers from seed. 

The water-course in this garden still requires some attention from the Department of 
Public Works, the masonry work having been left in an unfinished state. 

There is room in Hakgala for very great improvement in almost every respect, and 
in accordance with the desire of His Excellency the Governor I have lately submitted a 

lan for its more efficient management, As the details of this are still under consideration, 
itis not at present possible to say more than that they are framed with the object of 
rendering Hakgala garden of greater and more varied usefulness to the Colony. 


II].—Henaratcopa GARDEN. 


Each year appears further to demonstrate the utility of this branch, the management 
of which is very satisfactory. The trees and plants are well cared for and in good health; 
a new nursery for the propagation of Para: India-rubber has been formed, as well as fresh 
plantations of Liberian and Jamaica coffees and of cacao. The various new economic 
plants suitable for hot-country cultivation sent from Péradeniya to a more congenial climate 
have been carefully planted out, and are well attended to and flourishing. 

Several large trees of Fucus modesta have been felled, being found to injure the young 
plants beneath ; the walks have been partially remade, and a bamboo fence has been erected 
round such parts of the boundary as were specially liable to the trespass of cattle. 

The bridge at the entrance to the garden which had become dangerously insecure has 
been repaired. 


IV.—Economic anp Usrerut PLANts. 


Coffec.—In spite of the great impulse lately given to the cultivation of other plants, 
which is still gaining strength, coffee remains unquestionably the staple product of the 
Island. In view of the continued prevalence of leaf-disease, one of the earliest hopes of 
the planters was the introduction of new varieties, it being, not unreasonably, thought 
that in some of these there might be found to reside a greater power of resistance to the 
growth of Hemileia. With this view His Excellency the Governor obtained from the 
Jamaica Government a considerable supply of seed of the best Blue Mountain coffee there 
cultivated. This, as stated in last year’s report, germinated well; and by desire of His 
Excellency, young plants to the number of over 26,000 have been distributed free of charge 
to such planters as cared to possess them. I regret to say that the hope expressed by my 
predecessor in the report just referred to has by no means been realized. The disease 
attacked the seedlings with remarkable intensity, and not afew actually succumbed under 
it. It is worth remarking that a small plantation of this variety made at Henaratgoda is 
in a very healthy condition, the plants,now one year old, three or four feet high, and 
commencing to flower. It will be interesting to watch the further development of these _ 
at so low an elevation, 
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By the kindness of Messrs. Leechman I have had the opportunity also of growing 
seed of a coffee from Nakunaad, Coorg, which had a reputation as ‘“disease-resisting.”’ 
It is however now suffering from a bad attack. 

* Mr. 8. M. Kay-Shuttleworth brought from Java seed of nine varieties of coffee there 
grown, all of which we have raised at Pérddeniya. One of these is a remarkable plant, 
with very narrow leaves, and perhaps may be distinct species. All have been attacked 
by Hemileia. 

There is indeed very little reason to suppose that any variety of C. arabica is 
‘‘ disease-proof.”” Hven other species are the hosts of the Hemileia parasite ; our native 
wild species, C. travancorensis, and the African C. liberica, are both susceptible ; yet it 
by no means follows that all suffer equally in health. It is fortunately not necessary for 
me to attempt to go further into this matter, as the whole subject of ‘‘ leaf-disease” is 
undergoing an exhaustive examination by Mr. Marshall Ward, specially appointed for the 
purpose and attached to this Department. During the year Mr. Ward has published two 
able and original papers embodying the results of his investigations into the character 
and structure of the fungus itself, the mode of its life in the coffee leaf, and the precise 
nature of the damage it works. A true knowledge of the disease is thus being steadily com- 
pleted, and the progress already made appears to me to be highly encouraging for the future. 

Liberian coffee has now taken its position as a valuable crop in the lower districts. 
The beautiful naturally-grown trees in Férddeniya continue to bear well. It is to be 
regretted that the efforts made to induce the natives of the low-countries to take up this 
culture, so eminently adapted for them, have had such slight results. A box of seeds has 
been sent to the Maharajah of Travancore at his Highness’s request. 

Tea.—Hopes are entertained that a market may be found for this product in the 
Australian Colonies, samples of Ceylon-grown tea sent to’ the Melbourne Exhibition 
having met with much appreciation. This has given a great impulse to the cultivatiou 
in our planting districts. A box of seeds has, at the request of the Director of the Botanic 
Garden at Manilla, been transmitted to that place. 

Cinchona.—An impulse has been given to this cultivation during 1880 unparalleled 
in any previous period, and indeed it may be said to have become general, to a greater or 
less extent, on all estates in suitable situations. It is principally C. officinalis and 
C. succirubra that are being so extensively grown; of these, many planters have now very 
extensive nurseries, and little or no seed has been purchased from Hakgala. Nor is it 
necessary for the Government to continue any further large propagation of those species. 

The remarkable suitability of the climate of our higher elevations for C. officinalis 
is very evident, but at heights below 4,500 feet it appears more desirable to grow other 
sorts. This species shews considerable variation in the form of leaf, ranging from a narrow 
lanceolate up to a broad oval. A large-leafed form much in favour from its quick growth 
(often but incorrectly termed C. condaminea in Ceylon) may not improbably be the result 
of crossing with C. suecirubra. The narrowest-leaved variety (C. crispa) has been grown 
at the Hakgala plantations since their establishment, and therce spread over the estates. 
As it appears admirably fitted for the highest situations, I submitted a sample of the bark 
from trees about nine years old to wy friend Mr. Howard, F.R.S., who has favoured me 
with the following analysis and remarks :— 

“This bark used to be called crespilla, It was the Quina fina de Loja. I am glad to say it 
keeps up its character for goodness, thus :— 


Quinine as 4-10 
Cinchonidine ... 0:70 
Cinchonine ... 0:20 
Quinidine 0-20 
Total alkaloids 5°20 
This would give of sulph. quinine 5°45 per cent., very much better than most of the bark grows 


in Ceylon.” 
Ihave had some of these trees coppiced, and a small quantity of bark has been 
shipped for sale in London.* 


* This consignment was highly appreciated in Mincing Lane At the sale, early in February in 1881, 
after a brisk competition it was sold for 7s, 6d. per lb., Mv. Howard remarking on its superiovity over 
smot Ceylon bark. [Note added March, 1881.) 
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Of the more valuable C. Ledgeriana, it is ‘a matter for regret that I am not able 
to report a larger stock in the Government garden at Hakgala. There are at present about 
3,000 seedlings, mostly raised from the seed received from Java in 1878, but some from a 
little seed received this year. I was able to meet the great desire of planters to possess 
themselves of this important plant only to a very small extent; but a distribution of 1,250 
young plants to 32 applicants was made. However I have satisfied myself that there are 
scattered over several estates a considerable number of C. Ledgeriana from seed obtained 
by private application from the Government gardens in Java, Darjiling or the Nilgiris, 
the whole being the descendants of the seed originally brought over by Mr. Ledger. I 
desire to press upon the attention of the owners of these trees—many of which are now 
commencing to flower—the extreme importance of minimizing the chances of their being 
crossed by the pollen of other and inferior kinds, If any of these be in the immediate 
neighbourhood, they should be destroyed. Selected and marked or numbered trees should 
be analysed by a competent chemist, and the results compared with the characters of the 
trees. ‘hose with a good bark-analysis should be kept as seed-trees, those with a bad 
one rathlessly destroyed. In this way alone it is possible after a few years to obtain seed 
which will come true. No pains should be spared in this matter. It is important that 
growers should realize that before long (assuming that quinine retains its commercial pre- 
eminence over the other alkaloids) it will be only the best barks that will secure good 
prices ; the inferior must hang on hand and only be disposed of at reduced rates. 

Though C. Ledgeriana (like its close ally C. Calisaya in all its forms, of which indeed it 
may be one) is difficult to propagate by cuttings, it is without difficulty grafted on C. succi- 
rubra. The method consists merely in cutting a straight flat flap in the stock and inserting 
the sloping end of the graft (also cut perfectly flat) so that the naked surface of its wood, 
cambium and bark shall bein accurate contact with the same portions of the stock. The flap 
of bark embraces the graft on the outside, and the whole is kept in position by a firm band- 
age of soft thread. The plants require to be kept in an equable temperature and protected 
from draughts till union is complete, when the upper portion of the stock may be removed. 

Twelve plants of the hard Carthagena bark (believed to be C. cordifolia) were sent from 

Kew under the charge of Mr. Clark. In spite of his attention, they suffered greatly in 
the passage through the Red Sea, and it is much to be regretted that only two recovered 
sufficiently to be sent on to Hakgala. Should they ultimately not survive there, it is 
confidently hoped that some fresh ones may be obtained from Darjiling, where Mr. Gammie 
has been very successful in its propagation. . 
-- Thave also received from the Government plantation at Neddiwuttum, Nilgiris, a 
Wardian case with some young plants of the kind called C. officinalis var. pubescens by 
Mr. Howard but considered a hybrid by thelate Mr. McIvor. Owing to remarkably careless 
packing these were nearly all dead on arrival, but a few have survived and are doing well. 
They possess much the appearance of C. succirubra at present. 

In September I had the pleasure of accompanying Mr. Moens, the Director of the 
Government Cinchona Plantations in Java, on a tour of mspection through a part of our 
hill-country estates, and of gaining much useful information about the methods employed 
by him in his successful management of the Dutch plantations. 

Cacao.—The Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the representation that there are 
superior varieties of cacao grown in Trinidad not yet in cultivation in the Hast, has caused 
young plants of them to be sent from that colony to Ceylon. ‘The plants were selected and 
packed by Mr. Prestoe, Government Botanist at Trinidad, and despatched to Kew on 8th 
September. Here they remained but a few days, being brought on at once by Mr. Clark in 
six Wardian cases and arriving here on 5th November. In spite of the long double journey 
and indifferent packing, they arrived in fair condition., The varieties are eleven in number. 
It is intended that a proportion of these shall be forwarded to the colonies of Singapore and 
Fiji. Mr, Prestoe,in his report accompanying the plants, points out that some variation from — 
parental characters may be expected in these seedlings, also that the varieties are so 
slightly marked as to be generally ignored by growersin Trinidad. He also remarks that it 
is “certain that some of the best varieties of cocoa are already in Ceylon.” 

This valuable consignment was accompanied by fifty young plants of the shade-tree 
generally grown with cacao in the West, Lrythrina umbrosu (also called “ Bucare” and 
“ Bois immhortelle”’), and a packet of seed of the same species had been previously received 
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from Mr. Prestoe, through the Royal Gardens at Kew. | These have been sown in batches 
in August, October and December, and have germinated and grown well. As they were 
‘gathered in March, it is obvious that the belief of Mr. Prestoe, that they “do not retain 
their vitality for many days,” isunfounded. Cuttings have been made from these seedlings 
and they root with the greatest facility. A large number can be raised at any time 
should a demand arise. In the Kandyan country however cacao does very well without 
protection of this kind; but in the hotter and dryer low districts it will probably be found 
an advantage to employ the Erythrina. 

It is probable that cacao will become one of the leading products of the Colony and 
largely contribute to its future prosperity. 

India Rubber.—Of the three species of South American trees here in cultivation, 
Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara rubber) is still the only one which has flowered. Seed of this 
has been supplied during the year to the Government gardens in India (Calcutta, Saharan- 
pore, Ootacamund) and distributed as widely as possible among the planters in the Colony, 
24,550 seeds having been thus disposed of as well as 1,879 rooted cuttings. We have 
also ‘sent small quantities to the Botanic Gardens of Singapore, Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana and Kew, to the Acclimatization Society of Queensland, and to Mr. H. Low, 
H.B.M.’s Resident in Perak Soon after my arrival at Péradeniya I wrote a few “ Notes”’ 
upon these plants which were printed as a Government paper, and have been distributed 
with the seeds. I have also given a botanical description, with an acurate figure, ot 
Manihot Glaziovii in the London “ Journal of Botany” for November. This plant is now 
flourishing in Ceylon in suitable places, and proves very hardy; in the new estates in the 
Trincomalee district it is reported to be thriving, but to have shewn itself intolerant of 
wet. In the Nilgiris I am informed it is doing well at 2,400 feet, and Major Seaton 
reports from British Burmah that there are 500 and upwards set out and well established 
in the Mergui plantation. 

With regard to Para rubber (Hevea brasiliensis) its cultivation will be probably 
found to be satisfactory only m rich land not much above sea-level, where the temperature 
is high and equable and the rainfall large. At Péradeniya the trees are now making but 
slight progress and suffer from wind, especially in the dry north-east monsoon. At 
Henaratgoda their progress is all that could be wished ; our largest trees are now at three 
feet from the ground, sixteen inches in circumference. During the year 662 cuttings were 
raised and distributed. //evea has proved completely unsuited to the climate of Calcutta, 
but is doing well in Burmah and Perak. In the latter place a tree has flowered sparingly 
(at two and a-half years and thirty-five feet high) : Mr. Low kindly promises seed if any 
ripen, but this must be a premature blossoming, for Mr. Jenman of British Guiana informs 
me that he has not observed trees to flower with a stem of less than ten inches in diameter. 

Two plants of Castilioa have been sent to Calcutta. Those in Burmah are reported 
to be flourishing. Much better success now attends the propagation by cuttings of this fine 
species. Our largest trees at Henaratgoda have now a circumference of nearly seventeen 
inches at ayard from the ground, and the trees are beginning to take their true form. 

I hope during the coming year to make an experimental trial of the yield of caoutchoue 
from these 8. American species. 

With regard to other rubber-yielding plants, we have a fine plant of a species of Landol- 
phia flourishing at Henaratgoda. Several plants of this genus, all climbing shrubs, afford 
African rubber, which appears to be also yielded by a fig, Ficus (Urostigma) Vogel. This 
latter, and one or more kinds of Vahea (not distinguishable as a genus apart from Landol- 
phia) from which Madagascar rubber is obtained, have lately been imported into Ceylon by 
several gentlemen. Our plants of Gutta Sanggarip (probably Willughbeia martabanica) 
from the Malay Peninsula, sentin 1879 by Mr. Murton, are doing well. 

Guita Percha.—TVhis valuable commodity is afforded by numerous large trees of the 
family Sapotacee growing in the Malay Peninsula and Islands. Of the best known and 
most valuable of these, )ichopsis Gutta, there are several young trees in Péradeniya and 
Henaratgoda, and I have during the year, through the kind exertions of Mr. Low, our 
Resident at Perak, received a consignmentof germinating seeds of the second best variety 
of that country. ; 

This is called “Gatah Stndek,”* and Mr. Low informs me that it forms a very large 
tree 120 feet high, but quick growing. From specimens of the foliage and fruit sént with 
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the seeds, it would appear (so far as can be determined without flowers) to be a species of 
Payena. This is a valuable gift, as “the Gatah trees in Perak [as everywhere else | 
sufficiently large to produce the gum are now very rare, and very great difficulty arises in 
procuring seeds orspecimens.” ‘fhe young plants are growing vigorously in Péradeniya 
and Henaratgoda, The commercial necessity for a systematic cultivation of Gutta-percha 
yielding trees is rap'dly becoming a pressing one. 

Cardamons, §c.—The cultivation of the Malabar variety of this condiment has con- 
siderably extended in Ceylon, being found to be highly profitable lately. Applications for 
roots and seeds have been so numerous as to be beyond our power to supply them, though 
a considerable increase to the space allotted to their cultivation has been made. Nutmegs, 
cloves, ginger, turmeric, vanilla, pepper, arrowroot, and other hot-country plants have 
also been distributed in considerable quantities. 

Ipecacuanha.—1 cannot report much progress with this culture. Though readily 
enough propagated, the plants remain small, and even at. Henarateoda where they seed, 
make exceedingly slow growth both above and below ground. 

Timber trees.—Several applications have been made from India for seed of the 
Mahogany, from an erroneous idea that it is produced here abundantly.. It may be therefore 
well to mention that the production of a ripe capsule is a rather rare event in Ceylon, 
though the tree flowers abundantly. It is to be regretted that a plan for the formation of 
a plantation of this valuable wood in the Southern Province has fallen through for want 
of funds. Our beautiful native woods, especially calamander, which is becoming very scarce, 
are also now calling urgently for protection, and I strongly advocate the formation with- 
out delay of Government plantations, under proper and efficient management. 

The following are some of the more interesting additions to the collections during 
the year :— 


DICOTYLEDONS. 


Calodendron capense, Thunb. A handsome rutaceous tree. The wild chestnut of the Boers. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Rhus rhodanthema, F.M. Queensland. Remarkable in the genus for its large red flowers. 

Erythrina umbrosa, H. B. K. Native of Trop. S. America where it is called Bucare. The 
“ Bois immortelle” of the W. Indies, 

E. velutina, Willd. Trop. S. America and W. Indies. Like the last, used to shade Cacao. 

E. Vespertilio, Benth. Queensland. Remarkable for the shape of its leaves. 

Pterocarpus sanialinus, Linn. f. Red Sanders wood. South India; a rare and local tree. 

Copaifera officinalis, L. Central America: One of the trees probably yielding the drug 
Copaiba. ; 

Bauhinia Vahli, W. & A. Central India. A gigantic climber. 

Holarrhena pubescens, Wall. (var. of H. antidysenterica, Wall.) The Kora of India. Used 
in native medicine for dysentery. 

Euphorbia resinifera, Berg. Morocco. Affordsthe gum Euphorbium of commerce. And 

other species of Euphorbia. 

Jatropha podayrica, Hook. Central America. A curious plant with bottle-shaped stem. 

Croton Eluteria, J. Benn. Bahamas. The source of Cascarilla bark. 

Brosimum Galactodendron, Miq. The “ Palo de Vaca” or cow tree of Venezuela, A large 
tree with a juice closely resembling animal milk, and used as an article of food. This, of 
which both seeds and plants have been safely transmitted from Kew, is an interesting 
addition to the garden. 


MONOCOTYLEDONS. 


Teysmannia altifrons, Zoll. & Reich. f. I have little doubt in referring to this species the 
seeds sent from Perak in June last by Mr. Low, and now growing well here. He describes 
this palm as the handsomest and most graceful imaginable, and it appears to be very 
local. Teysmannia is only hitherto known from Sumatra, but from the description in 
Miquel’s Flora must be almost certainly this Perak palm. Major McNair, R.A., informs 
me that it is called “ Daun Payong” (leaf umbrella) by the Malays, and it would appear to 
be the palm mentioned recently by Mr. Murton in the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle” under the 
name of ‘‘ Duan Sang.” 

Smilax officinalis, Kunth. New Grenada. The source of “Jamaica” sarsaparilla. The 
plant figured in Bentley and ‘Trimen’s Med. Plants, t. 289. 
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Bambusa Brandisii, Munro. Tenasserim. Described as a magnificent bamboo, the stems 
reaching 120 ft. in height. 

® I am very anxious to increase our collection of Orchids, and take this opportunity of 

offering our native kinds and some of the Indian and Malayan species in exchange for 

those of South America and the West Indies. 
° VI.—Satzs. 

The number of stocked Wardian cases, plants and seeds sold during the year 1880 

principally to residents in the Colony, was as follows :— 


Péradeniya. Henaratgoda. Hakgala. Total. 

Wardian Cases aie Neil eee — aN — ts 17 
Economic Plants Pe OSI a WL Sour. wa. 85049. i-01,) 41,289 
Seeds of the same SLU S OOON ase) NOOOT | -s- = «-- 182,543 
Garden Plants ne SS bet! Ag Sem ee AD eee 6,945 
Ornamental ‘Trees sale OTS sites. — ee — bee 1,318 
Packets of Seeds: 

Forest Trees Lh 112 — aa _- wee —— 

Garden Plants nes Od ele _ aoe — A — 

Vegetables 42 


The number of purchasers was at Péradeniya 918, at ‘Henarateoda 239, at Hakgala 
43; Total 1,180. 
The receipts from the sales, paid to the Colonial Treasurer, were 


Rs. Cts. 

From Pérddeniya ays 5,392 38 
Henaratgoda sia 373). 1:8 
Hakgala sig 15072) lo 


Total .. Rs, 7,837 61 

This is an increase of 4,012 rupees and 28 cents over the receipts for last year, 1879, 
or considerably more than double. 

VIL—Hersarium anp Liprary. 

Herbarium.—the collections of dried plants are mostly in fair order. The Ceylon 
Plants (“C.P.”’) containing the types described in Dr. Thwaites’ “ Hnumeratio” and many 
of those of Moon and Gardner’s publications, are however lying loose on half sheets of 
paper, and need to be fastened down to prevent further loss and displacement, and damage 
by breakage of fragile specimens. I intend to carry this out as time may serve. 

Pressure of work in this first year of my charge has, 1 am sorry to say, prevented me 
from making any tour for collecting. A few species have however been added to the Ceylon 
flora during the period by the garden collectors and by the exertions of Mr. W. Ferguson 
of Colombo, I cannot but express a desire that other persons, especially those residing 
in the little known parts of the Colony, would send me fresh or dried specimens of any 
plants they may think rare or curious, for my examination. 

The Foreign herbarium has been arranged for more easy reference, and some new tres- 
tles erected for its accommodation. The only addition has been a small but interesting 
packet of South Indian species from Col. Beddome. 

Iam desirous of bringing together a structural and economic Museum of Ceylon 
Botany, to comprise the large and hard or soft and pulpy fruits and seeds unsuited for pre- 
servation in the herbarium, stems, barks, roots, resins, gums, fibres, oils, medicines, &c., as 
wellassimple manufactured articles from these. This will, [feel sure, be a valuable adjunct 
to the Gardens, and I shall thankfully receive any donations from native or European 
gentlemen who will assist me. 

I felt the want of some such collection in connection with the Melbourne Exhibition. 
I received an unaccountably late notice, only some five or six weeks before the closure of the 
time for receiving articles, and had therefore no opportunity of doing more than rapidly 
bringing together an imperfect aud fragzmentary assortment of hastily prepared specimens. 
Such as it was, however, | am pleased to notice it has proved acceptable and interesting. 


During the clearing of parts of the garden a few stems and roots of structural scien- 
tific interest were cut down aud uprooted, I sent a selection of 15 of theseto the new Natural 
History Museum (British Museum) at South Kensington, and have received the thanks 


of the Trustees for them, who also defrayed the cost of their transmission. 
21 
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The Draftsman has added 22 finished drawings to the fine series of coloured illustra- 
tions of the plants of Ceylon, having accompanied me on avisit to the Nuwara Eliya District. 
A portion of his time has been occupied in making duplicate drawings of Ceylon Lepidop- 
tera for the serial work now being issued in London on that group of insects. He has also 
the general care of the herbarium. 

A good number of our mountain and sea-shore species still remain to be figtred, as 
well as many common ones, and nearly the whole of the grasses and Cyperacez, but the 
series, which is entirely the work of one family (father and two sons) of artists, is now 
a very fullone, and probably unequalled in the Rast for accuracy of botanical detail com- 
bined with beauty of delineation. It is to be regretted that no selection from them has 
ever been published, though suggested thirty-five years ago by Dr. Gardner. Such a 
selection could still be made—though many of our plants have since been figured in the 
works on Indian Botany of Beddome and others—and, with suitable text, would form a 
valuable and handsome contribution to science, worthy of the traditions of this establish- 
ment and spreading a knowledge of the interesting and peculiar vegetation of Ceylon. 

Library.—All the books included in the printed “ Return of Botanical Books” and in 
the MS, additions thereto, I find to be in the library ; of a few there are duplicate copies, 
most of which (including some on Cinchona) I have sent to the Hakgala Garden. 

In addition, I found on my arrival a large quantity of books and pamphlets not entered 
in the “ Return.” Of these I have made a list. 

Dr. Thwaites, with great liberality, permitted me to go over the valuable books he 
had left behind him at Pérddeniya, and to select what I pleased for the library. This I 
very gratefully did, and thus have been added some important works. Others which we 
already possessed, or which were not botanical, I sent, with Dr. Thwaites’s permission and 
in his name, to the library of the Colombo Museum. . 

Having since gone over and re-arranged the whole of these books, I am now engaged 
on a proper systematic catalogue to replace the quite incorrect “‘ return” abovementioned. 
With this I have made considerable progress, and its compilation has revealed rather 
numerous imperfect books. Such gaps I am endeavouring to supply, and my thanks 
are due in several quarters for help in so doing. Colonel Beddome has kindly sent the 
parts necessary to complete our copies of his indispensable works on Southern Indian 

Botany, the Colonial Office has supplied the three concluding volumes of Bentham’s 
“Flora Australiensis,’” and Kew has sent Baker’s “Flora of Mauritius” and several 
smaller works. Other benefactors, besides Dr. Thwaites, have been Mr. C. B. Clarke, 
now of Kew, Sir Ferd. von Mueller of Melbourne, Mr. G. Wall of Colombo, and 
others. I must also specially mention the Council of the Linnean Society of London, who 
in the most liberal manner have offered me the 23rd to 30th volumes of the valuable 
“ Transactions” (needed to complete our set) at one-half of the reduced price allowed to 
Fellows. This is the second occasion on which the Pérddeniya Library is indebted to 
this celebrated Society. 

Many books being out of repair or altogether unbound, 38 voluines have been bound 
during the year in an inexpensive manner in Kandy. 


VIII.—ExPenpiture. 
lhe whole expenditure on this establishment during the year has been as follows :-— 


Rs. Cts. 
Salaries a hs see) 18044 70 
Gardeners’ and Labourers’ Wages— 
Péradeniya (Revenue Service) -- 6,667 O1 
Henaratgoda ( do. ) ao LODO res 
Hakeala ( do. ) vm VT O2O95 2.91 A 
Pavilion (Miscellaneous Service) ve) 2,195 23 
Office Contingencies aie -- 1,948 81 
Travelling (Transport)... voy | LG? amie 


Total ... Rs. 30,814 25 


Péradeniya, HENRY TRIMEN, M.B., 
lst January, 188). Director. 
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CEYLON TEA. 


We call special attention to the letter which our 
late Governor Sir Wm, Gregory has very kindly written 
in the interests of Ceylon tea planters. We feel sure 
that the continued interest thus manifested in the 
promotion of our planting industries will be generally 
appreciated. We do not, of course, forget that it was 
during Sir Wm. Gregory’s term of Government that 
attention was firat properly directed to ‘‘new pro- 
ducts,” more especially to tea, and cinchona, and in 
respect of the quality of the former our late Governor 
has all along been a firm believer in the capability 
of Ceylon to produce the finest teas. The suggestion 
now mide is one well deserving the attention of our 
planters, many of whom have individually been enter- 
ing into arrangements with retailers in cifferent parts 
of the old country. Why not combine and establish 
a West End ‘‘Ceylon Tea and Coffee Room,” or 
simply a storefor the sale of packets of such produce 
from a few lb. up to acwt.? The subject is one which 
might well be discussed by the Planters’ Association 
as preliminary to definite action. The custom of the 
large number of metropolitan residents now connected 
with or interested in Ceylon would, of itself, ensure 
a fair amount of support for a West End Store of 
the kind we speak of. 


NEWS FROM BRAZIL. 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Parent Laws—Lasour Laws—OCorrer Prospects, 
Fazenda Angelica, 8. Joio do Rio Claro, 
20th March 1881, 

In answer to a correspondent’s enquiry in your 
paper a few weeks ago, I would say there isevery facility 
for getting a patent for an invention in Brazil. Give 
some one a power of attorney, plans and specifica- 
tions, and copy of original patents given in another 
country (latter not practically necessary), and the 
attorney through himself or an agent in Rio de 
Janeiro will make application. The cost will be from 
£50 to £100, including agency. 

I have not time at present to give you a report. 
I will merely say that coming crop (1881-82) is ex- 
pected to be two-thirds the last one. 

Here in S. Paulo, it will be nearly the same, as 
young coffee coming into bearing will make up for 
old coffee trees, which have very little fruit on them 
this year. 

A blow has been struck at international or inter- 
rovincial slave trade. In the three coffee-produc- 
Ing provinces, a tax of £150 (1,500$000) in province Rio 
de Janeiro, and £200 (2,000$000) in provinces of S. 
Paulo and Minas Geraes, on each slave entering from 
any other province, has to be paid at time of regis- 
tration. Coffee cultivation can now be extended only 
by the use of free labour. This weakens the power of the 
Emancipation party, as they expected that the other 17 
provinces of the Empire, as soon as they got rid of 
their slaves, would outvote, the three coffee,-produc- 
ing provinces, who had bought them, and declare for 
immediate emancipation. 

The hands of the advocates of the “dying out” 
system of emancipation are thus strengthened. J am 
willing, however, to believe that the real intention 
of the law-makers in framing, and of the Government 
im sanctioning, the law was to enforce the coffee planter 
to use more energy in obtaining free labour.—Yours 
truly, A. Scorer BLacktaw. 


CEYLON TEA IJIN AUSTRALIA. 
(From a correspondent. ) 
MELgBouRNE, April 24, 

I have been out of town seeking for information 
respecting Ceylon tea, and from all I can learn it 
appears that we must try up-country, if we wish to 
break down the hold that China tea has upon the 
market. I asked a storekeeper up-country the other 
day if I should send him some samples of Ceylon 
tea. His answer was: ‘‘I never buy from samples, 
unless the bulk is at hand to be compared with the 
samples. Show me a few chests, and then, if they 
are equal to samples, I may buy.” 

Three persons in Melbourne, are trying to sell Tea by 
sample. They do not, and will not succeed. I have 
written to two gentlemen in Colombo, asking them 
to send me down a few chests of Tea, and if they 
do, I will take it nearly 100 miles from Melbourne, 
and try the country. I bought a few pounds of Tea 


before leaving Colombo, and have given it al! 
away. I gave a small quantity to a farmers wife 


witbout telling her what it was, and after trying it, 
she snid ‘* that is fine Tea! where did you get it?” 
CoFFKE still quoted at 8ls:—It strikes me that if 
things go on as they are doing we shall all be short 
of coin very soon. The German firms report a 
panic as prevailing in coffee at home. Short crops 
kill us here , it will be a funny thing if extraordinarily 
big crops should kill Brazilian coffee planters : prices be- 
coming unremunerative, and atthe same time the price 
of labor rising is not a healthy state of things !—Cor. 


Suevaroy Prantine Notes, April 26.—I understand 
that a company has been formed to open out the 
Kollymullays, a range of hills lying to the south of 
the Shevaroys, very accessible from the plain, and 
favourably situated as regards rain, soil and elevation 
for coffee planting. The area available for planting 
on the Shevaroys is becoming much circumscribed, 
and capitalists are forced to look for ‘‘ pastures 
new.” With heavy jungle and abundance of water, 
some of us might do better by migrating ‘‘ bag and 
baggage” to the Kollymallays. There is, however, one 
drawback—the bills are said to be very feverish. 
For all that I wish the pioneers of coffee-planting 
on the Kollymullays every success. So mote it be 
—Madras Times, 

Foop ADULTERATION.— Not long since the New York 
Hour referred to the discouraging report of a Com- 
mittee of Experts appointed by Congres to inquire 
into the adulteration of articles of foods and drink in 
this country. A similar mquiry in Vienna, by a 
Society for the Protection of the Public Health, has 
resulted quite as unpleasantly. Almost everything 
examined proved to be more or less adulterated. Out 
of nine hundred and fifty samples of milk, nearly all, 
were found to be skimmed and diluted with water 
while some had come from diseased cows and some 
were given a delusive richness through the medium 
of borax, soda and soap. Of two hundred specimens 
of butter, all contained an excessive proportion of 
water, and many showed component parts of beef fat, 
lard and stearine. Lard, in its turn, was adulterated 
with borax and lime, but this came from Hungary 
and America. Ground coffee co,sisted mainly of 
roasted grain, beans and chiccory. Bread was found 
to contain numberless less savory and wholesome 
ingredients than flour. Eventhe wine and beer, those 
mainstays of the Fatherland, had not escaped adul- 
teration, Of one thousand one bundred samples of 
Austrian and Hungarian wines, fifty-two were artiticial 
concoctions outright, while many others were found 


to be largely watered and artificially colored. Fivally 
Pilener beer showed soda, Vienna beer contained 
glycerine, and seventy-three of the liqueurs examine! 
had traces of arsenic or copper, besides other del 


terious substances.—New York Hour. 
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Goyyespondence, 


oe 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 
SIR WILLIAM GREGORY ON CEYLON TEA, 


Coole, Gort, Co, Galway, April 8th. 

Sir,—An extremely good letter on the subject of 
Ceylon tea written by Mr. Mackenzie has recently 
appeared in the Observer. It ought to attract at- 
tention to induce planters to combine and obtain a 
betier position for this product in the London market. 

T cannot at all understand its being so lightly es- 
teemed by the dealers at home, as every person of 
my acquaintance who has tried it praises it, and I 
find a pound of Ceylon tea: to be a most acceptable 
present to all ladies of my acquaintance who bave 
received it. We drink no other tea in my house; 
nor shall I do so, as long as I can get a regular 
supply of the same quality as heretofore. It strikes 
me that the planters might obtain an agency for the 
gale of their tea in the West Fnd >of London. I do 
not know whether it would be expedient to com- 
bine it with any agency for the sale of Indian tea, 
or whether it might not be introduced into the 
Co-operative Societies. Of course precaution would 
ave to be taken that teas of an inferior quality 
should not prejudice the sale of those of a higher 
standard. Saget 

There are always difficulties in the way of newcomers, 
such as your tea. They are regarded as intruders 
and as likely to affect vested interests, but these 
difficulties can be, and ought to be overcome. Your 
uncle, Mr. A. M. Ferguson, has done right gooa 
work in Australia by introducing Ceylon tea there, 
and I expect that ere long many a pannikin of it 
will be brewed in the bush, for its excellent flavour 
will make it a favourite without milk. 

TI take so much interest in Ceylon, and especially 
in its tea, from personal predilections that I feel ag- 
grieved at a product which ought to be so popular 
meeting with such little favour hitherto, in fact 
being almost unknown. The small amount as yet re- 
¢eived in England will account in a measure for 
this, but as the export of it will soon be large, I may 
be excused for recommending that some combined 
action may be taken in respect to it, without loss of time. 
—I remain, sir, yours obediently, 


W. H. GREGORY. 


COFFEE :—THE YIELD OF LAWRENCE 
ESTATE, DIKOYA. 


Lawrence, Dikoya, May 9, 1881. 
Dear Str —With reference to the yield from this es- 
tate, quoted by you from acorrespondent’s letter, I beg 
to say that having gone into the fisures a couple of 
months back with Mr. Hard ng, they shew an average 
crop of over 23 bushels ot parchment (nearly 24) per 
acre, for the nine years ending 1879-80 from coffee in 
full bearing, nearly 5 cwt. per acre, instead of 3% as 

your correspondent says,—Yours truly, 

WALTER S. AGAR. 


THA AND CINCHONA. 


Sir,—Talking of ‘puffing’; have you seen the pros- 
ectus of the ‘‘l'eaand Cinchona Plantations Company, 
imited”’ ? Companies might be the medium of doing 
much good in devel ping theresources of the country. 
But in Ceylon the best known of the e have done much 
harm. Yet aman who has been deluded into invest- 
ing money on a promise of 19 per cent (even 70 
per cent was promisrd in one case) is thought a 
“very rude person,” if he makes any remarks other 


than laudatory of all concerned, or asks awkward 
questions, when inst:ad of 19 per cent,, he finds con- 
siderably less than nothing is the result. (But then 
the directors have gained experience, and as your 
daily contemporary says in reference to the recent 
meeting of a Company, experience not paid for is not 
worth having! Some consolation doubtless in that.) 
To be successful in the end, Companies should not re- 
quire much puffing. The new Company above-men- 
tioned has got togetherin the shape of extracts from 
Observer, and other papers market reports, essays on 
tra, Mr. Ballardie and Mr, Downall’s reports and letters’s 
&c. &c. evidence to prove that this tea will give them 
39 per cent profit, and their cinchona £40 per acre 
of annual production “‘ being about half of the lowest 
result which has come o their notice,” True, with re- 
ference to their Tea they appear to think they prove 
too much, and they veduce their profits to £6 10s 
per acre per annum. Now, the directors and _ pro- 
moters of this Company are doubtless all honorable 
men and have had the best advice from the best 
sources of information; and we may accordingly all 
look forward tothe day when Ceylon will find its 
200,000 acres of cinchona will be reaping an annual 
profit of £8,000,000 (eiyht millions) sterling !! A pity 
to break up our ground for gold digging!! Figures 
can be made to prove anything on paper. Of 
course, the directors make no mention of the low 
dividends of the Indian Tea Companies ; of the fact 
that cinchonas die out, of the failures recently ex- 
perienced in attempts to replant this product, of the 
total annual consumption being only a fraction of 
£8,000,000; nor of the report current in Ceylon that 
the best of the two properties in Morowak Korale, 
which the directors have arranged to purchase, and 
for which we must suppose they are to pay the 
larger half of £14,000 (that being about the sum for 
which the estates are to be bought) was recently 
offered for sale for £3,000, and that the only bid 
was £100! Why don’t they puodlish their prospectus 
in the Observer, that they may cheer the hearts of 
the many disappointed men now amongst us? If this 
Company’s property can be turned to euch account, 
why not that of others? W. McK. 


COFFEE-MANURING ON ‘‘ALOOWIHARE” AND 
‘““ VENTURE” ESTATES. 


Dear Srr,—With reference to the extract from an 
up-country report, which appeared in your issue of 
4th instant, and imsofar as it applies to Mr. Ross, 
his estates, and the manure used by him, I should 
like to make a few remarks, with a view to correct 
the false impression likely to be conveyed: by the 
statements therein made, 

Mr. Ross has all along been in the habit of manur- 
ing liberally, and of late has in his system of cultiva- 
tion, been guided by the best scientific advice he could 
get and would seem to be satisfied with what he has 
done, and the re-ult of his expenditure on the manures 
recommended to him, judging by the fact that he is 
about to send out a large consignment of the same 
again this season. 

And now, in the first place with regard to Aloo- 
wihara. Until last season, this estate gout none of the 
manure sent out for Venture, when about 20 acres 
were treated with it as an experiment, and the result 
was most satisfactory. Your correspondent makes 
rather a misleading statement when he says ‘‘ Aloo- 
wihara has actually fallen off in crops as much as 
any estate in Matale, certainly more than any estate 
which has received similar case and outlay. This too 
in the last four years while manures have been made 
from analysis.” Now until last year, the soil of Aloo 
wihara had not been analysed and the first of the manure 
now in use on Venture was only applied on that 
estate two years ago. 
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That this estate bas fallen off in crops cannot be 
denied, and Mr. Ross himself attributes the same to 
the effect of successive attacks of leaf disease, and the 
fact that manuring has not been carried out so ex- 
tensively of late as formerly. But your correspon- 
dent would have you believe that it was doing no 
better than any other estate, in fact not so well as 
some which had got similar attention. Would he say 
what place or places he refers to, as T am not aware 
of any estate in that neighbourhood which has had 
the same amount of cultivation as Aloowihara has had, 
even of late? 

Is your correspondent aware that this estate for 
years averaged from 7 to 8 cwts per acre, so that if 
it has fallen off, there was some room for it to do so 
and still leave some profit over expenditure ? 

He may be right in this way: that it has 
fallen off more cwts. per acre than any other 
estate about there, as it was not possible for 
many of them to fall off 3 cwt. per acre, and con- 
tinue to give any crop at all. If it only gave 4 
cwt. per acre last season, it is nothing so very extra- 
ordinary, and was still sufficiently ahead of the aver- 
age of the country to justify the expenditure on manure. 

And now, with regard to Venture and its crops: 
in the two years 1876 and 1877, the coffee in full bear- 
ing gave an average of 63 cwt. an acre, and in the last 
three years it has averaged 54 cwt. This crop is 
estimated to average, at least 6 ewt. per acre, which 
will bring the four years average up to 53 cwt. and 
the six years’ to 6 cwt, per acre. 

Now, will your correspondent name any unmanured 
estate m Dikoya district that comes within 13 cwt. 
per acre of this? I doubt it, and moreover, there is 
no estate in the neighbourhood, that has been without 
manure for that time. 

Again, the manure now in use has only been once 
applied over the whole estate—about August and Sept- 
ember 1879. Last year’s supply has only now been ap- 
plied, and instead ofits ‘‘ consisting chiefly of bones and 
poonac” there is not an ounce of either in the com- 
position of the manure as prescribed by the agricultural 
chemist. : 

Again, your correspondent says:—‘‘Surely Venture 
(naturally the finest estate in Dikoya) would have given 
at least 4 cwt, per ‘acre without manure during 
these three years 1879, 1880, 1881.” Upon what does 
he base this supposition? What estate without 
manure has done so? As I said before, there ts no 
place in the neighbourhood that has been without 
manure, and I deny that Venture is naturally the 
finest estate in Dikoya, The upper half or more may 
be, but the lower i00 acres was chena land that had 
been planted before and abandoned, and every planter 
knows what that means. 

Again, if Lawrence, until two years ago averaged 
within 14 cwt. per acre of Venture, why hag it fallen 
off since then? I have shown that Venture for six 
years will show an average of nearly Gewt. per acre. 

Will Lawrence estate, which your correspondent has 
taken as a criterion show an average of 4 ewt. per 
acre for these three years 1879, 1880, 1881, as he 
seems to infer a good estate ought to do without 
mauure ; and has there been no cattle manure, lime, 
bones and poonac, applied there during these three years? 

I must ask the proprietor of Lawrence estate to 
excuse my bringing in the name of his property so 
frequently in this letter, and I only do so, because 
your correspondent, has pointed it out as an example 
of an unmanured estate adjoining Venture. In con- 
clusion, I don’t think Myr. Ross desires or stands in 

need of any advertisement of himself, his estate, or 
his manure. I believe he is content to take his own 
line and go his own way which, I think you will 
agree with me, seems to answer very well, judging 
from the figures I have given you above.—I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, PLANTER, 


ow 
wn 


A NEW RUBBER. 
155. Fenchurch Stceet, London, 14th April 1881. 

Dear Str,—As I know you like to be to the front, 
I send you enclosed some seed out of a small ‘* post 
packet” of anew rubber, Vabernemontana Crassa, just 
received from Africa. I found this plant among some 
of my Landolpbias. I have had three lots of seed 
and fruit over; all bad, I hope this may be sound. 
Some of the Ceylon agents here begged a few at 6d 
each seed. They go out to-day. 

I return half of all I get to the senders of the seed 
to reward them for their trouble, and with the sender 
of this I have advances out (of) £400. Knowing he 
lived among those valuable plants, I hoped he would 
send me some carefully put up. This and other new 
rubbers kept No. 4 back of ‘Commercial Plants.” Hven 
one rubber I give the engraving of I can’t name, as the 
base of the flower was oft. I hope Dr. Trimen may flower 
it first. We have no similar plant in the Herbarium of 
this country.—Yours faithfully, THOS. CHRISTY. 

You will notice that the Tabernemontana utilis is 
the cow tree of British Guiana, famed for its milk, 
so this is part of the way on the road for proof that 
it yields well. Isent fruit, flowers and leaves to Kew 
early last year for their opinions, and for this name 
of %. crassa, [The four seeds received will have a 
fair trial given to them.—Ep.] 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE:—MR. GRAHAM AN.- 
DERSON’S EXPERIMENTS :—THE JAVA GO- 
VERNMENT OFFERING NO REWARD FOR 
A REMEDY FOR H#MILEIA VASTATRIX. 
Barguni, Munzerabad, Mysore, 3rd May 1881. 

Dear Sir,—I deem it my duty to hand you an extract 
from an official reply which I have just received from 
the Government of Java with referenceto my applica- 
tion to be registered as a competitor for the reward 
for a remedy for leaf disease (Hemileia vastatrix), 
Having seen frequent allusion made in the Chserver 
and several other papers to the ‘‘reward offered by 
the Java Government” I shall await with interest any 
information you may obligingly offer im regard to the 
way in which we have all indulged in a popular 
hallucination, 

My own attention I may observe, was first attracted 
by a paragraph in an English paper in which it was 
clearly stated that extensive experiments on separate 
estates would be conducted with all remedies which 
might be suggested. 

Encouraged by the frequent allusions to the reward 
I have devoted much time, attention and money to 
the conduct of numerous experiments and having for- 
warded detailed information in regard to all my re- 
searches to the Java Government, I now find there is no 
chance or prospect of any remuneration whatever. 

As you are aware agricultural experiments are most 
costly luxuries to indulge in, and my experience of 
yoluntarily attempting to assist to the best of my ability 
will be scarcely of a nature to encourage others to 
imitate my example.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

G. ANDERSON. 

Extract from an official letter No. 2925 dated 
Batavia, 2nd April 1881. Departement van Binnen 
landsch Bestuur. ‘‘I am happy to say that the leaf 
disease on this island is not of such a serious nature 
as would warrant our Government making experiments 
on a large scale for combating the same. 

“It is onthis account that you will not be surprised 
on being informed that our Government has not deemed 


it necessary to advertise any reward for a remedy 
against the leaf disease (/lemileia Vastatrix) so that 
the information you seem to have had on the subject 
is entirely erroneous,” (Signed) G. S. H. Henn, 


Director for Agriculture 
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COFFEE MANURES : MORE ABOUT POTASH. 

Colombo, 12th May 1881. 
Srr,—It may help towards a more. intelligent use 
of artificial manures, if we examine the composition 
of Ceylon made cattle manure. Twosamples received 
from Mr. Joseph Fraser of Damboolagalla estate, 
Matale, had the following composition. No. 1 is the 
analysis of cattle manure from cattle fed upon coco- 
nut poonac and guinea grass, the bedding being 
mana grass. No. 2 is the analysis of manure from 
cattle fed upon guinea grass only, the bedding mana 


grass. 
No, 1 No. 2 
Moisture expelled at 212° F. 80487 74°674 
Organic Matter and combined Water 14°442 19:177 
Ash (5°071) (6°149) 
Insoluble Silica 1805 = 1664 
poe re ‘209 193 
xide of Iron, Alumina and ) : , 
Phosphates j 569 Be 
Lime 497 717 
Magnesia ‘067 ‘171 
Potash an sae 951 ~=—-:1:068 
Chloride of Sodium and Soda 575 = °827 
Sulphuric Acid SoD "159 217 
Carbonic Acid and loss 239 ‘862 
100°000 100-000 
Nitrogen be 446 "644 
Phosphoric Acid +250 +092 


The most striking feature, in these analyses, is the 
fact, that of the four chief manurial ingredients viz. 
nitrogen. phosphoric acid, lime, and potash, by far 
the most abundant is potash which averages fully 18 
per cent of the manure ash. The proportion of potash 
is much higher than in English farm yard manures, is 
indeed double as great. Analyses of the ashes of mana 
grass, guinea grass and coconut poonac, separately, would 
be desirable to ascertain the proportion of potash and 
other ingredients derived from each of these sources. 
The percentage of potash in the manure from cattle 
fed on guinea grass only is slightly higher than in 
the other, when calculated into the weight of the 
manure as it stands ; butif calculated into the weight 
of the ash of the manure, it is slightly higher in 
that from cattle fed upon both poonac and 
guinea grass. The latter manure has a very decided 
advantage in respect of phosphoric acid. It wascon- 
trary to my expectation to find No. 2 richer in 
nitrogen than No. 1, and in the case of a substance 
so difficult to sample, from its want of homogeneity, 
as cattle manure: more analyses are desirable before 
accepting this as a general fact. It was, however, to 
some extent confirmed by analyses of dung from cattle 
fed on guinea grass only (analysis No. 3), and that 


from cattle fed on coconut poonac as well (analysis No. 4). 


No. 3. No. 4. 

Moisture expelled at 212°F... ... 73°500 75:186 
Organic Matter and combined Water 20°253 21195 
Ash tne nate. Ee (6°247)  (3°619),. 
Insoluble Silica 3 667 2°221 
Soluble Silica Saieieg ace dense hee "328 159 
Oxide of Iron, Alumina and phosphates -499 438 
Lime sisidja eee bac sie'y LyOor 464 
Magnesia “078 086 
Potash char Rane 5:5 213 ‘091 
Chloride of Sodium and Soda “076 043 
Sulphuric Acid... ... ... 112 ‘078 
Carbonic Acid and loss 237 ‘039 
100°000  100:000 

Nitrogen... ... ... 529 392 


Phosphoric Acid Eh aioersaiy bs "139... 174 
Here again we notice that in the dung from cattle 


fed upon both coconut poonac, and guinea grass, al- 
though the percentage of ash is much lower, yet the 
phosphoric acid is higher than in the guinea-grass-fed 
cattle dung. When guinea grass is the only feeding 
material, it would appear that both the dung and total 
manure are much richer in lime, than when coconut 
poonac is used as well, 

From the large percentage of potash in Ceylon-made 
cattle manure, those holding different views regarding 
this substance will, most likely, drawn opposite con- 
clusions as regards its place in artificial manures, Thus 
the nitrogen and phosphate manurists will argue, 
that the very fact of cattle manure being richest 
in potash shows that the soil from which it 
was derived is best able to supply this ingredient, 
and there is therefore no occasion to add _ it 
to our artificial manures. The nitrogen, potash and 
phosphate manurists, on the other hand, will argue, 
that, since potash is such a conspicuous ingredient 
of cattle manure (the stand-by ofthe planter), it is 
wise to introduce a considerable proportion of it in 
manures for coffee, of which it forms by far the most 
abundant mineral constituent. The balance of what 
little experimental data is as yet before us decidedly 
favours the latter view. We have the testimony of 
Mr. Graham Anderson and Mr. Tolputt, founded on 
actual experiments, in its favour, the said experiments, 
moreover, having been carried out on soils richer in 
potash than those of Ceylon. In the March number 
of the Journal of the Chemical Society an extract 
from a leading continental scientific magazine informe 
us, that ‘‘experiments which were carried out at 
Potsdam shewed the most suitable manure for fruit 
trees to be a mixture of potash sulphate and super- 
phosphate which increased the number of blossoms 
considerably.” Mr. Fraser also, I understand, has 
found that on Damboolagalla estate those fields at 
least, the analysis of which shewed a lower per- 
centage of potash responded very well to som- 
breorum, which is essentially a mixture of po- 
ash sulphate and superphosphate of lime, 
Of the commercial salts of potash, besides wood 
ashes, our choice from considerations of expense, is 
probably restricted to the nitrate, muriate, and sul- 
phate. The first can be obtained from India. A very 
good sample for agricultural purposes submitted to 
me by a Colombo firm contained nearly 90 per 
cent salts of potassium, the nitrate constituting nearly 
80 per cent. Much of the crude Indian nitre, how- 
ever, is greatly inferior to this, containing much 
common salt; but, if cheap enough, is useful as a 
manure. Nitre of 80 per cent furnishes fully 11 per 
cent of nitrogen, so that is a highly nitrogenous as 
well as potassic manure. s 

Commercial muriate of potassium contains about 
88 per cent of muriate and costs about £8 or less 
per ton. A crude muriate of potassium and magne- 
sium called carnallite can be had from Stassfurt in 
Prussia for less than a third of the cost of the 
purer salt; but, as it only contains 25 per cent of muriate 
of potassium, the purer salt would bethe cheaper as a 
source of potassium. Kainit isa crude postash sulph- 
ate which comes from the same mines at Stassfurt, 
Voelcker’s analysis of it is as follows: 


Moisture ees. 3°36 
Water of combination ..... 10°38 
Potassium Sulphate ...... 24:43 
Calcium Sulphate _...... 2°72 
Magnesium Sulphate ...... 13‘22 
Magnesium Chloride ...... 14°33 
Sodium Chloride __...... 30°35 
Insoluble Silicious Matter 71 

100-00 


A cheaper source of sulphate of potash, if still to 
be had at its former price of about £8 per ton, is 


: 
: 
: 
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a lye product called plate sulphate of potash, from 


kelp. The following are Dr. Richardson’s analyses of 
ity made on samples taken from parcels of 100 tons. 
Irish. Scotch. 
Sulphate of Potash 77°43 75°28 83°06 
Sulphate of Soda 21°31 20:89 14°89 
Sulphate of Lime “80 
Chloride of Sodium “76 “54. “67 
Insoluble Matter trace 1:04 
Moisture “59 155 144 
100:09 10010 100°06 


Sulphate of potash has this advantage for agricultura 
purposes over the nitrate and muriate that it is less 
soluble in water, The muriate dissolves in 3 parts 
of water at 60°, the nitrate in 7, and the sulphate in 
ll. The sulphate, moreover, inthe hands of Mr. 
Anderson has been found to have a certain curative or 
preventive effect on leaf disease. A good deal more 
might be done by analysis to ascertain whether or not 
there ig a connection between leaf disease and a de- 
ficient supply of potash to the coffee plant. The coffee 
leaf not being of direct commercial importance, little 
has been done as yet in determining the composition 
of the ash in the different stages of the leaf’s growth. 
The tea leaf, on the other hand, bas been analysed in 
all its stages, and itis remarkable the extent to which 
potash disappears from the leaf as it grows old, so 
much go, that Zoller affirmed ‘‘that the age of tea 
leaves may be determined from the analysis of the 
ash. Thus, young leaves of which the best teas con- 
sists contain much larger amounts of potash and 
phosphoric acid than the older leaves, which are com- 
paratively deficient therein, while they become richer 
with age in lime and silica. The ash of a sample of young 
tea, grown in the Himalayas, amounted to 5.63 per cent, 
and it contained in 100 parts 39°22 of potash, 4°24 
lime, 4°38 of oxide of iron, 4°35 of silica and 14°55 
of phosphoric acid” (Hassall.) In marketable teas 
the amount of potash in the tea ash varies to a great 
extent, as the following examples from Watt’s Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry, quoted by Hassall, will shew, 
and where potash is low, it will be observed, soda is 
high and vce versa :— 


28 
Sg Ss Cie aS vig 
= i=" > ae Ss 
co) °o 5 g i] B gq 
Game ag TAGs in!) CRs 
Soda as ... 25°46 1:70 40:00 9:26 12°88 
Potash . 8°70 44°96 12°38 33:95 28°38 
Lime iy wo L386, (8377 «77-68 8:17 8°39 
Phosphoric Acid ... 12°62 11°46 8:26 16°64 17°44 
Sulphuric Acid ... 10°14 696 8:27 489 4°76 
Silicic Acid . 16:04 8:79 7°81 10°89 5:59 
Potash being the dominant element of the ash of 


the coffee seed, the formation of fruit must tend to 
drain the leaves of their potash and if the supply is 
not equal to the demand, we can imagine an abnorm- 
al condition of the leaf to be induced, rendering 
it liable to the attack of hemeleia while the seeds 
would be reduced either in number or size. Again, 
if at any stage of its growth, the coffeo leaf, like the 
tea leaf, requires a much larger proportion of potash 
than at other stages, and the supply be not equal 
to the demand, we may in this case also have an 
abnormal condition of leaf and disease the result, I 
think, at all events, that this line of investigation is 
worthy of attention, M. COCHRAN, 


DISEASE. 
Sth May ISSL. 
Dear Sir,—Regarding the cure of leaf disease : 
the leaf disease appears to have come in a _ most 
mysterious fashion, and will, no doubt, go away as 
mysteriously as it came, and Tf do not think that any 


COFFEE AND LEAF 


earthly agency or power can do otherwise than simply 
assist the afflicted trees by doses of manure and, 
proper cultivation, Beyond that, notbing can be done 
until the disease leaves of its own accord, and J 
think, from a general impression which I have some- 
how got, that it has begun to go off already. I have 
noticed that good paying coftee, which had been aban- 
doned during a time of financial depression, and which 
has now been brought back into cultivation, was all 
the better after the abandonment, and looked most 
vigorous and healthy. Perhaps a good way with fields 
of leaf diseased coffee might be to manure them well 
and then abandon them for a time, letting suckers 
and everything grow, until the power of the treo 
asserts itself over the disease. When, and if, the 
tree has thrown off the disease, it may then be handled 
or pruned and the ground weeded. [I do not think 
that weeds harbor the disease : otherwiee, were they 
to do so, they would manifest signs of suffering from 
it themselves. I merely describe what has coma 
under my practical obeservation, and I should be glad 
to hear the opinions of others or the subject.— Yours 
truly, FACTS AND FANCIES, 


Dickeria, 12th May 1881, 

Str,—Every Ceylon Observer, I eagerly look out for 
more information of our new products. And thai 
“kittle’ one Mr. Drummond wrote about cacao, has 
baffled me more than any plant I ever tried in the 
clearing, either as plants in pots, stumps, seed at stake, 
or any other way I can try it. Stumps I have tried 
and been the most unsuccessful. In large, medium and. 
small plants, all are the same, although they got every 
care given to them. Even a lot of strong healthy 
plants got eaten down by hares, leaving 2 to 7 or 
8 inches of a stump above ground, which was after- 
wards carefully protected. But almost all have died, so 
I say stumps no more. 

Seed at stake: witha good protection from wind, 
and a light shade, ifthe season is favourable, success 
must follow. ~ 

Plants in pots or baskets well hardened about a, 
foot high, their little rootlets as little disturbed as 
possible and immediate protection from wind, should. 
also do well, if planted in season, After they are 
planted out, a checkered sunlight does more good 
than dark shade; and when they make a fair start 
in growth, gradually get them into full light. 
A stirring up of the soil round about the plant 18 
inches to 2ft. also brings the plant on very fast. 
They are also the prey of many insects, and consequently 
require much attention. But when they get up, where, ov 
what, will we get for a more handsome lucrative tree, 
loaded with fruit, giving recompense for our care and 
attention ? I so far agree with Mr. Drummond that 
cacao does require shade, according to clearness and power 
of the sun, but I donot care for jak, it being dense. 
But with my little experience as yet [cannot say what tree 
would be the best. Perhaps, a mixture of Liberian, rub- 
ber, Cloves and a few plants here and there—in fact any 
light shade tree that will give returns and be re- 
munerative, and wind-protecting. Belts of nuitmegs ought 
to keep out any amount of wind.—Yours truly, R.C. 


Roor Crors.—It is astonishing that the cultivat- 
ors of India should never have considered it a part 
of good farming to cultivate root and other crops 
purely for cattle feeding purposes. We give the re 
sults of a series’of experiments at home, from which) 
it will be seen that a crop of 80 tons (818) maunds 
of turnips has been raised from an acre,—/ndian 
Agriculturist. ; 
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FROM CEYLON TO FIJI. 


(By an ex-Travancore Planter.) 
"HE VOYAGE FROM MELBOURNE TO LEVUKA ; LIPE IN FIJ1. 


The “Suva” left Melbourne on January 12th, 
passed Lord Havre’s Island January 17th, and on 
dan, 23rd sighted Kandava, the first of the Fiji 
gronp. On the same day, we anchored in the harbour 
of Suva. The entry to it is by a break in the 
coral reef by which the island of Viti Levu, like 
nearly all the rest, is surrounded. Those reefs to a 
certain extent form a natural breakwater. The Bay 
of Suva was very beautiful, the water calm as an 
inland lake, the forest-clad hills rising up from its 
southern margin, wonderfully fresh and green. They 
rose to a height of about a thousand feet, when they 


bordered on a ‘‘glorious cloudland” that would 
form a fine subject for Mr. Skeen’s camera. The 


other side of the bay is low-lying and covered with 
an orange-green grass intermixed with light scrub of 
a deep green. The forest does not appear to be so 
heavy as in India: it gives the impression of being 
soft and luxuriant. The forest scenery on the whole 
has a good deal of resemblance to the low-country 
hills nearest Colombo on the Kandy railway, if they 
were brought down to the sea. The grass of Fiji 
has the appearance of being very rich; when it 
is well cropped down by cattle it forms a beautiful sward. 
Sewa at present does not consist of more than a store 
or two, a hotel, and about a dozen houses, but 
there is a lot of building goingon. Some unmistak- 
ably English cattle that Isaw grazing gave a homely 
look to the place. I made the acquaintance of the South 
Sea Islunders for the first time at Suva, They are 
2 fine muscular race, copper coloured, with broad 
noses, protruding lips, and hair likemerino wool. The 
Fijian trims his hair to stand on end in a curious 
fashion, but the imported labourers take no trouble 
with theirs. The Fijians are not good workers, I 
am told. They were Fijians, however, who landed 
the cargo from the steamer. Generally, they are 
employed on such jobs, as, though incapable of 
sustained effort, they can work very heartily for a 
short time, and, being strong men can ‘carry big weights. 
The South Sea Islanders are not at all so servile as 
Hindus, but the shrewd look of many a Tamil cooly 
and kangani is wanting. Unlike the Hindus, they 
are always laughing and ‘joking. The fibre of a 
tree generally forms the dress of the Fijian: 
he wears a piece of it round his waist, and many 
folds in a turban on his head. This natural cloth 
has often a sheen not unlike that of satin. A 
ball dress made entirely from it is exhibited in the Fiji 
Court at the Melbourne Bxhibition. The imported 
labourer, I think, nearly always wears cotton clothing. 

About 2 o'clock on the 24th January, we left 
Suva for Levuka, and arrived there about9 o’clock 
at night. The ci-devant capital of Fiji looks very 
beautiful when viewed from the sea at night. Its 
lights are rendered wonderfully brilliant by being set 
in the dark shade of the hill. The impression I formed 
of the place then was not displaced next morning by 
the test of daylight It is really at any time a 
picturesque place. A town entirely of wood and iron 
was novel to me, and I was reminded of descriptions 
i had read of American townships ‘‘Out West.” 
On the hillside above the business part of the place, 
there are a good many houses tastefully built and 
situated. The principal street naturally faces the 


beach. ‘The most prominent building is the Mechanics 
Institute. The Bank of New Zealand is very tastefully 
finished. he Fiji Times issues from a fine new build- 
ing. The houses in Levuka, as allover Wiji, are of 
wood, generally with iron roofs, but sometimes with 
shingle. The preference given to the former roofing 


would lead strangers to suppose that the people of Fiji, 
not content with the climate, endeavour to bring it 
up to the highest standards of tropical heat by at- 
tracting with the agency of iron as much as possible 
of the sunshine to their dwellings and places of 
business. Shingles are quite as easily obtainable as iron. 
Timber is imported from San Francisco and New 
Zealand. Native wood is not much used, sawing in 
pits under European supervision being very expensive, 
and only one saw-mill being yet erected. The in- 
habitants of Levuka asa rule, go about in shirt sleeves, 
and with hats that in Ceylon would be regarded as 
most inadequate protection from the sun. Children 
attending school go considerable distances to their 
homes at midday for their meals, and return to school 
again ; apparently without any evil effect. Here, 
a Huropean, however high his rank, does not think it 
necessary to move about in a bandy as in Ceylon 
and India. Riding is more in vogue. Horses are im- 
ported here at reasonable rates. They receive very 
little attention from their owners, and many are 
allowed to graze about at will. Sbeep and cattle are 
reasonable in price. Sheep do not do sowell, as they grow 
too fat for breeding purposes. Angora goat-farming has 
been instituted, but I have not ascertained if it has 
reached beyond the experimental stage. Pigs do 
very well in some places. They are found in a wild 
state, and they with a few kinds of fowl constitute 
all the sport. Fish is very plentiful—in the sea. 
The finny inhabitants of the Fijian waters are sin- 
gularly sagacious, and, as a rule, give a clear berth to 
the baited hook, Some, of a small description, are 
caught in nets by women. It is avery curious sight 
to watch them on those expeditions. Some hold 
the ret in a suitable spot, while others frighten the 
fish towards it, by approaching in a line, and making 
a peculiar sound by clapping the hands under water. 
Plantations are near enough to the sea, but Ceylon 
planters who may think of coming to Fiji need not 
entertain any fairy visions of fish. Fresh and very 
good meat is always tobe got in Levuka, but such is not 
always the case in the outlying islands, where people 
are often obliged to be content with salt beef, which 
has the merit of being of good quality, however ques- 
tionable its suitability in a salted state for the tropics. 

The two principal districts in Fiji are the 
Rewa. and Taviuni, The latter island I have seen, 
and it well deserves the appellation of the garden 
of Fiji. It rises in a very fine slope to a height 
of several thousand feet, and there is very little 
indeed of it upon which coffee would not grow. The 
coffee I saw was at an elevation of about 1,500 feet. It 
was free from leaf disease and in fine vigorous growth. 
The soil is a dark vegetable mould, almost peaty in 
appearance, It seems to suit the coffee plant ad- 
mirably. It is of great depth, but, though this will 
give greater freedom to the tap-root, I do not see 
that soil for ages buried at this level can supply more 
vitality to the plant than any other kind of sub-soil. 
Owing to the volcanic origin of the soil, it absorbs 
the rain very rapidly, but there is certainly some 
wash. I think draining would be an advantage, but 
that is not the opinion entertained here. Colfee is 
found not to do at all well under shade. Belts for 
the wind are supposed to be a mistake too, and have 
been felled in some cases. I think, however, they should 
be as valuable here as they undoubtedly are in Tra- 
vanvore. 
gale that swept over these islands a few weeks ago. 
The coffee was two years old and unstaked. There 
were no leaves blown off, but a good many trees were | 
shaken, which would have been prevented had they | 
been staked. Land suitable for coffee costs about £3 
per acre, but I think it can be bought cheaper inland. — 
Hight and ten cwts the acre is not a fiction that dis- — 
tance fabricates, but sober fact. On well-kept coffee — 
there iss ldom apy picking below the figures, and not — 
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unrarely they are exceeded. There is a curious fact 
in connection with coffee leaf disease in T:viuni. A 
comparatively old es'ate, which hid been neglected 
and allowed to grow weedy, is suffering from leaf 
disease, Very near, and in constant communication with 
it is. a young estite. It bas remained all along free 
from the disease. I have seen chinchona succirubra 
plants growing 2 few feet above sea level. ‘The growth 
acemed everything to be desired, but I fancy the analyses 
cannot turn out well at such a low elevation. There 
is, hewev r, plenty of suitable high land I also saw 
a few tea plants, and they seemed all right. One con- 
siderable item of estate expenditure is buildines. Only 
European carpenters can be obtained, and they receive 
16s. per day. Timberalso is costly. The South Sea 
Islanders seem to have no mechanical genius whatever, 
and the attempts of missionaries to teach them useful 
arts have failed. They »re quick to pick up common 
duties, and, on the whole, seem to be as good workers 
as the Tamils. The Government is accused of being 
morbidly anxious for their well-being. Whet er this be 
the case, is hard to say. No doubt, when Sir Arthur 
Gordon unfurled the British flay, very diff rent laws 


to those of the old native Government were necessary . 


to give every one the liberty of the British subjrct, 
and the old settlers must have fel’ the difference, and 
given an exaygera'ed importance to the sulject. The 
labourers, being engaged by Government and guaranteed 
protection, no doubt fully avail themselves of the 
situation: more s®, certainly. than if the planters dealt 
directly with them. Superintendents—they are but 
‘overseer chaps” down here—are, asa rule, boarded 
by the employer and receive salaries ranging from £6 
to £15 per mensem ; a few managers of large properties 
are paid better. These rates chiefly refer to sugar, 
which is as yet a much more important industry than 
coffee. I think the public of Fiji might with very 
good taste do away with the term overseer ; there are 
so many cisavreeable associations connected with the 
word. Any K. C. B. objecting to sit at table with 
artizans should not come to Fiji. It is a very demo- 
cratic colony. The missionary work is chiefly in the 
hands of the Wesleyans. They, and the Roman 
Catholic missionaries in a less degree, stopped the 
horrible vice of cannibalism, and prepared the islands 
for the advent of the British settler, This fact should 
be an unanswerable argument to use with those who 
ridieule missions. The inter-insular trede of Fiji is 
carried on by a large mosquito fl-et. There are a few 
pretty large steamboats and vessels engaged in it. 
There is communication once a month with Sydney, 
Melbourne and Auckland The Sydney boat, rejoicing in 
the Indian name of *‘Ganga,” is avery fine large steamer. 


SILK PRODUCING. 


On Silk-producing, and other lepidopterous insects, 
by Alfred Wailly (Membre Lauréat de la Société 
d’Acclimatation de France), 110, Clapham Road, Lon- 
don, 8S. W. Wngland, 

The following p»per on this subject will, we think, 
be found interesting to many :— 

During several years, I have studied and reared 
many species of silk-producing Bombyces and other 
lepidoptera. My reports on this subject, have appeared 
in various numbers of the ‘ Bulletin de la Société 
d’Acclimatation,” Paris; the ‘‘Journal of the Socivty 
of Arts,” and ‘‘the Entomologist,” London; ‘‘ Isis,” 
Berlin; ‘*The Scientific American,” New-York, &e. 

Of the wild silk producers reared in Kurope, I may 
mention: Atticus Yama-Mai, from J»pan; Attacus 
Pernyi ond Attacus Cynthia. from North China; 
Telea Polyphemus, Samia Cecropia, S. Promethea, and 
others trom vhe United States of North Amprica ; 
edad Mylitta, Attacus-A las, and Actias Sel: ne from 
ndia, 


23 


The sending of living cocoons and pupce (which I 
purchase every year) has always been succe-sful from 
North America, but as this has not been the case 
with respect to live cocoons sent from India and South 
America, L shallmake a few remarks on the sending of 
live cocoons and pupcee from India, and other distant 
countrivs to Europe, 

The time for sending these living insects should be 
fromm about the beginning of October, till about the 
beginning of April, eo that the cocoons should uot be 
subjected to the heat during the whole time of the 
voyage t' Europe. On the cases containing tle cocoo..s 
and pup, there should be written in large letters : 
Living cocoons or Pupe of lepidoptera, with request 
to keep them in the c.olest places in the ship. ‘The 
cocoons shou'd be well packed in the straw, hay, 
moss, or anything that will deaden the shocks, to 
which the cases may be subjected in transit. Bare 
pupee must be placed in bran, saw-dust, or soft moss, 
&c. All should be sent, as soon as possible, after 
their formation. Small quantities of cocoons pup 
should be sent by sample post in registered boxes, not 
exceeding eight ounces in weight for each box; the 
boxes must be strong, and it is best to tie a label 
to each box, and aflix the stamps to the label 

Persons, living too far mland to send living pupe, 
may send dead specimens of the perfect insects, butter- 
flies, and moths. These should be t” good condition, 
and placed with folded wings in paper envelopes. As 
it is well known, butterflies are caught with a gauze 
net, they should be killed immediately after they are 
captured, which can be done by carefuly pinching 
the thorax of the insect when ita wings are folded ; 
or, as ir wust be done with moths, they should be 
placed in a bottle, containing cyanide of potassium, 
or some other poison. It is also important, when the 
dead: insects have been put in a. box, to add some 
poison to protect them from the attacks of mites, 
dermestes, beetles, ants, &c., as there are great many 
entomologists in Europe, who make a_ particular 
study of the larve of lepidoptera. I shall now pass 
to this subject. 

To rear lepidoptera from the egg, the moths should 
be placed in cages (having muslin sides) for the 
inception, and the laying of eggs. Moisture should 
be maintained in the cave. When the ova have been 
obtained, they should be placed under a glass, with 
a small branch, or leaves, of the proper feed plants, 
so that the larve should find their food as soon as 
they are hatched, 

When the lavrx (caterpillars) are small, I rear them 
under bell glasses, having afew holes on the dome. 
These glasses, which are of various sizes, according to 
the number of sizeof the larve, rest on sa: cers, full 
of sand, covered with a piece of paper. Small branches 
of the food plants are plunged through the paper 
into the sand, and keep fresh for several days, even 
without water. The glasses must, of course, be kept 
in the shade. Some species can be reared in this 
manner, till they turn into pupa (chrysalid state. 
With respect to the larve of the large Bombyces, 
after the first or second moult, it is best to rear 
them, without the glass covering on branches (the 
longer the better) plunged in water ; small twigs must 
be avoided, 

The larve should be reared in the open air, but 
sufficiently protect2 from enemies, orina well-ventilated 
room ; also (and this is the best plan) on the living 
trees, protecting them from birds, &c. 

Larve, which go into the ground to turn into the 
pupa state, shoula be reared in cnges, containing a 
few inches of light soil; such cages must be used 
with Jarves, the habits of which are not known, An 
open box or case containing a few inches of soil is 
olten all that isrequired, A branch of the food plant 
is plunged in a bottle containing water, and the 
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bottle is placed in the box. Whena box has to be 
closed, air must be given by means of perforated zinc 
ou the sides of it. 

Lirve can be found in almost unlimited number, 
on bushes, shrubs, trees, and low plants. Larve, 
which feed by night, can only be obtained in large num- 
bers, by looking for them with a lantern at night. 

Cocoons are found on the branches, on the trunks, 
or at the foot of trees; pupe by digging at the roots 
of trees; others are found on the stems of grasses, on 
branches in the bushes, and on walls and fences. 

To conclude, I may say, with regar1 to the send- 
ing of cocoons, pupee, and also ova of | pidoptera, that, 
with a little care, and especially, if they were given 
in charge of the captain, or some other person on 
boardship, they could be sent to Europe from distant 
countries, and arrive alive in good condition. 

In 1864, salmon and trout ova, were safely sent 
from England to Australia and Tasmania, packed in 
2 box, which was placed in the ice-house of the S. 
**The Norfolk.” In the same mauner, silkworm ova, 
cocoons, and pupe: could be sent to Kurope from very 
distant countries, and arrive in perfect condition, 
Alfred Wailly, 110, Clapham Road, London, $.W.— 
Indian Daily News. 


CALIFORNIAN BEE CULTIVATION. 

There is ground for supposing that there were no 
bees in the New World prior to the invasion of the 
European. The Indians agree that the busy little 
insect is never fonnd far distant from the outskirts 
of civilisation, and there is a recorded tradition that 
the invasion of California by the backwoodsman was 
predicted by a warrior of the Gumas tribe, on dis- 
covering a bee-tree on the Gila River. As civilisation 
advanced, however, its pioneers soon learned to value 
the honey; and a race of hunters grew up, who made 
it their business to track the flight of the wild bees 
to their nests in old hollow trees, and then, by 
smoking the bees out, and cutting down the tree or 
its branch, with a batchet, obtaining the combs, which 
were carried away in buckets and tubs. It is only in 
recent years, however, that anythin like bee culture 
has been attempted ; but so rapidly has the system 
extended, that it has now become quite an important 
industry, more than thirty-five millions of pounds of 
honey being annually produced and sold in America. 
Yhe trade is principally carried on by large capitalists 
who have often from 2,500 to 5000 swarms of bees, 
and even larger numbers, one firm having as many 
as 12,000. Perfect organisation is necessary for the 
Management and care of the little workers, In 
the United States the bees are ‘“‘ farmed out,” 2.e., 
apiaries of say a hundred swarms are placed in 
the grounds of tarmers, the distance between each apiary 
being generally from three to four miles. ‘The farm- 
ers receive; either a fixed rent or a share of the 
honey for the accommodation. The bee-owner has a 
staff of skilled workmen who clean out the hives and 
remove the boxes of surplus honey as they are filled. 
In addition to these exp-riepced bee-men, occupation is 
afforded for many other people in manufacturing the 
boxes in which the honey is transported to the dif- 
ferent markets, one tirm alone, we believe, finding 
employment for nine men and two steam sawa during 
six weeks of the year in cutting up the timber for the 
72,000 boxes which they require. The glass-makers 
also tind some custom from the honey dealers, the slides 
and ends of the boxes being of glass. On an average one 
acre is estimated to support twenty-five swarms ot bees, 
and the yield of a swarm is generally about 50 Ib. of 
honey ; :othat the trade is evidently capable of yet 
further development. Much attention is paid to the 
improvement of the breed of bees, and, with character- 
istic ingenuity, the Americans have introduced many 
contrivaices lo save the time and Jabour, not only of the 
housy dealers, but of the bees themselves — Graphic. 


AN OLD PLANTER ON CEYLON PLANTING 
PROSPECTS 


This mail brings us a letter from a Kadugannawa and 
Walah« pioneer, whose communications were well- 
known in our columns in ‘‘ Days of Old” under the 
sobriquet ‘‘ Saxon.” We quvte from his communica- 
tion as follows :— 

‘‘T am at present at Bath. It ‘1s a very beauti- 
ful city and neighbourhood, with a genial clim- 
ate, but their spring, like everywhere else the 
cold east winds have been, is very trying. The 
weather is now fine and mld and spring may be said 
to have comeat last. Farmers are having a hard time 
of it with such seasons. I am glad to hear a good 
crop is expected and that planters’ prospects are look- 
ing up. Itis always the way : people run from one ex- 
treme to the other. When 1 left Ceylon, planters 
were in high glee, and expecting great things. 
I must say they have been very extravagant and 
now that many have got to the end of their tether, they 
think it allup with them. 

“T hope it will do many a great deal of good and 
and make them more cautious when good times return, 
to take advantage of their opportunites and make 
hay while thesun shines. How many times before 
have hard times come on the planters, generally at the 
time least expected. There is nothing new therefore 
in the present depression: it might have been ex- 
pected, and there is no reason why good times 
should not again return, as they have always done be- 
fore. 

“Until you get two or three rattling good heavy 
monsoon rains, you will not get rid of leaf disease: 
all other remedies will prove useless and unavailing. 

“The rain must come at the proper time. You 
should have a very heavy monsoon next May, if my 
observations be correct. Remember me to all old 
friends in C-ylon. I still read the Observer with 
great interest, and only wish I could return again 
to have another spell at planting and to stir up 
your degenerate Government.” 


SOUTH INDIAN TEA AWARDS. 


The South Indian Post publishes the awards for 
South Indian teas at the Melbourne Exhibition and 
adds :— i, 

The above must satisfy even the most sceptical that 
for excellence of quality, our South Indian teas stand 
unrivalled. The Nilgiri Tea Planter has, of recent 
years, been much disheartened at the low prices that 
have ruled in the English market for Indian teas. 
‘he depression has been variously accounted for. In- 
dian produce was insignificant till very recently, and 
the overwhelming influence of the importers of China 
tea has been brought to bear, to drive it out of 
competition. The fall in price has been disastrous to 
many concerns within the past twelve months. 
Seores of tea gardens have been abandoned in the 
North. Quality not quantity has ben the continuoue 
cry from the brokers at home, and the reason for a 
demand of this nature is not far to seek. System- 
atically Indian teas have been used to mix with 
the inferior China article much to the detriment of the 
Indian tea industry. Fresh markets have, of course, 
been sugyested as a remedy, and investors in Indian 
tea gardens have not been slow to discover and take 
advantage of such outlets as offered. The Melbourne 
Exhibitim offered a capital opportunity for e-tablish- 
ing a market in Australia, and the high awards for 
our tea must be most flattering to the fortunate 
planters who had been to the trouble of competing. 
‘wo of the Coonoor gardens-—Brovklands and Glen- 
dale—have taken the first order of merit for their 
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‘Orange and Flowery Pekoes. We believe both these 
estates adopt the same processes of manufacture. For 
a sound bulky tea, the Kodanaad Kstate takes a 
high place, This estate alone manufactures no less 
than four hundred thousand pounds of tea per annum. 
The sati-factory results above will do more to push 
Indian tea in Australia than a year’s advertising. 


CURE FOR COFFEE GRUBS. 


We very seldom forget a handwriting (any more 
than a face) we have once seen; but we are puzzled 
to identify the old colonist and probably contributor, 
who sends us the following ‘‘pencil notes” by last 
mail from the Highlands of Scotland. Certainly, his 
contribution to the ‘‘ grub” discussion could not have 
arrived at a more seasonable time, for the evil is 
at this moment under the consideration of the Com. 
mittee of the Planters’ Assvciativa, and will probably 
form « topic of remark at the general meeting to 
be held early next month. ** Grubbing ” with the 
aid of pigs is surely worth a trial. Here is what 

Y correspondent says :— 
ie Bnoloie, say, aquarter of an’acre of badly grubbed 
coffee with upright stakes with waratchies imterlaced 
sufficiently strong to prevent a pig breaking through : 
into this enclosure put 2 or more healthy hungry pigs 
with a bucket of water and sufficient poonac daily to 
keep the pandies in life merely, and let them hunt with 
their noses for the rest of the living—make them work 
for their grub in fact, and in a fortnight I would be sur- 
prised if there is a grub left in the enclosure—the drop- 
pings from the pigs will also in a great measure pay for 
outlay in poonac, and if a really well fed and educated 
‘‘sandy” is wanted for the bungalow there he is! 
Thirty years ago—alas!—I remember a feactul epi- 
demic of typhoid fever having set in, ina large set of 
‘eoolie lines—the mortality was fearful. A medical 
man was engaged and stationed on the estate to watch 
progress. He at once ordered the coolies to be re- 
moved from the lines to the store, or any other avail- 
able houses, and condemned the old lines to be burned. 
This was done and a site for a new set was looked for. 
This was fixed upon a very badly grubbed bit of coffee, 
as useless for further cultivation. I remember the ap- 
pearance of the white dried stems and branches with 
just a leaf here and there to shew there was still life in 
the plant. Well the lines were built, coolies dwelt therein 
and once more the sound of song and tomtom 
arose among the survivors of the unfortunate 
erew who dwelt in the old lines on the pat- 
ana, The coolies were allowed small patches for 
gardens, as the ground was considered worthless for 
coffee cultivation. They also kept pigs, and with the up- 
turning of the earth, grub hunting, the plot was in a 
very short time like a newly ploughed field! In less 
than six months, tender young leaves began to come out 
on the dried brauches, and in the following year they 
came out abundantly, looking as glossy, fresh, and 
green as any planter would like to see. Grand healthy 
trees took the place of the old dried ones, and up 
till 1862, when { saw them Jast, they were perfection, 
and bearing, 1 should say, 15 ewt. per acre, at least. 
Some will say that this occurred only in the im. 
mediate neighbourhood of the lines, but no; tbe im- 
provement stretched for acres round, and was clearly 
traceable to the grubbing of the pigs. The experi- 
ment cannot cost much, and I hope it will be carried 
out with favourable results. Pigs, it is true, help 
themselves to coffee berries, but a wreath of the 
Longden thorn, or any other substitute, would prevent 
them from putting their noses where they were not 
wanted | Should the experiment be found a success, 
improved hurdles, such as they keep sheep in the 


turnip fields here, could be made at little expense,” 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE AND MR. SCHROTTKY’S 
REMEDY. 


Linputa, 14th May.—Although it is a dull time of 
the year, our district is not entirely void of work 
interesting to coffee planters. LIrefer to the operations 
which sre going on for the expulsion of our worst 
enemy, leaf disease. But ia it necessary to name it? 
For it is ever in our thoughts, a source of continual 
anxiety and biting care. 

Passing throagh Gleneagles on Friday morning, any 
one would have thought that snow had fallen in the 
night. A portion of the estate looked quite white, 
The cause of this was soon apparent, for along the 
lines of the coffee arose great puffs of smoke, as if our 
artillery had been brought up to extirpate the Jong 
suffering coolie. 

On getting nearer, however, [ saw that the coolies 
themselves were casting on the winds handfuls of pink. 
ish white powder, so fine and light that the slight: 
est breeze carried it along in rolling ciouds, en- 
veloping completely, trees, coolies, and superinten- 
dents. The effect on the trees was as if 
they had been snowed upon, ¢very leaf being as cover- 
ed with thepowder as the lilacs and laurels along 
the Clapham road are with dust on the evening of 
the Derby day. The coolies looked like millers but 
seemed as jolly as sand boys, though the powder is 
annoying enough at first, and results, until one gets 
accustomed to it, in a pretty strong fit of sneezing. 

This was the scene of Mr. Schrottky’s process oi 
vaporization, and whatever the ultimate etiect may 
be in keeping away or checking the disease, the applica- 
tion is most thorough. Not only the leaves, but the 
branches, the stems of the ceftee trees, and every 
inch of ground is covered with the impalpable powder, 
and the smell of it is all-pervading. {Vhat chiefly 
recommends itself to me in this method is the sim- 
plicity and ease and thoroughness with which it per- 
formed, and I think Mr. Schrottky can be con- 
gratulated in having devised this practical form 
of applying carbolic acid to the trees as a cure 
against leaf disease. All authorities seem to agree in 
considering ecarbolic acid a specific for parasitic fungoid 
life, but the difficulty of applying it, seemed insur- 
mountable, as no one ever thought of applying it but 
in a liquid form. It was a bright idea to incor- 
porate it with a dry medium and use it as such 
an impalpable fine powder. The success of the ap- 
plication if success there be as I heartily hope, will 
be due entirely to this, I hear that 60 average 
coolies have yesterday gone over nearly 80 acres, and 
Mr. Schrottky hopes to finish the estate (about 200 
acres) on this, the second day. 


Mr. GRAHAM ANDERSON’s revelation of the views o/ 
the Java Government in reference to coffee leaf 
disease certainly astonishes us. Apart from the pro. 
bability that the statement about a reward (which 
was certainly published in Batavia journals) was 
never officially communicated; was in fact a plant- 
er’s or merchant’s idea misconstrued—the wish being 
father to the thought: yet how can we reconcile the 
official answer that hemileia vastatrix in Java has 
never assumed a eerious form, with the actual re. 
sults of the present coffee season in Netherlands India ? 
Is it not shown on the same official authority that 
we must go back to 1834 to get a coffee crop s 


small as that anticipated for this year from Java 
and to what but leat disease can this extraordinary 
falling-off be attributed? The Java authorities woulc 
seem to be blinded to the fact, and yet, only last 
year, they proposed sending au expensive Commis 
sion to travel trough Ceylon and India and report 


on hemileia vastatriz ! 
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In the Brazilian province of Bahia the juice of a 
sert:in climber has been fou'd to yield a wax from 
which excellent candles can be made and, from the 
re sinous bark, candles are obtainable which rival 
spermaceti in whiteness and brilliancy of light.—S. a. 
Jowrnal. 

Tea ™N Cuyton.—Mr. Magor (partner inthe well. 
knowr Calcutta House of Messrs. Williamson, Magor & 
Co.) has been on a short visit to Ceylon. He spent a 
fortnight in visiting the Yakdessa and Ambegamuwa tea 
districts, Dikoya, Dimbula and Hewaheta. He was much 
pleased and rather surprised to see our progress in 
tea and thought a great deal of our prospects where 
the tea was planted on fairly good land, but thought 
it was a mistake to plant on chena or old worn-out land. 

Suy-srroke AnD Diet.—Dr FF. T. Oswald writes 
as follows about sunstroke in the Popular Science 
Monthly, for April last :—‘‘lo abstain temporarily 
from animal; food taking refrigerating diet such as veget- 
ables, fruits, é&c, counteracts the effects of a high 
atmospheric temperature, but the calorific influence of 
meat and fat, combined wit solar heat and bodils 
exertion overcomes the organic power of res stance ; 
the pyretic blood changes produce congestion of the 
briin and sometimes instant death. I venture the 
assertion that in 19 out of 20 cases of comatose sun- 
stroke it will be found that the victims were persons 
who had gone to work in the hot sun after a meal 
af greasy’ viands. One to two p. m. is the sunstroke 
hour. 

TrA AND THA.—There are frequent complaints from 
“the Lane” as to the quality of the China tea sent 
aver to this country. There is a marked deteriora- 
tion even as compared with the inferior quality of 
some of last scason’s shipments. China tea ofa kind 
has been sold as low as 2?d per lb, « price which 
we venture to think is sufficiently indicative of the 
kind of rubbish which now finds its way into the 
market. Indian tea, although prices are not encourag 


ing to growers, is becoming more and more popular. 


among consumers. Grocers are directing attention to 
it, and now it is therule to see trade announcements 
fn regard to blends of Indian and China, while not 
a few retailers sell pure Indian ta, and think that 
the exigencies of the times demand that they should 
announce the fact in large type.—H. & C. Mail. 

Minine Inpusrry.—No better method of devel 
oping on a large scale the mining revources of any 
country has yet been discovered than by the forma- 
tion of public companies. The ‘‘Benighted” Pre- 
sidency has been singu'arly fortunate in securing a 
large share of the confidence of London capitaiists in 
gespact of the Wynaad and Nilviri gold regions, no 
fess than sixteen Companies having been formed for 
the purpose of gold mining in the district of Devala 
alone. T is will bring a great deal of foreign capital 
into that Presidency, and if go'd quartz be turned 
out in a fair proportion of the mines in paying quanti- 
ties, a new era will have commenced there, both 
for capital and labour —7%imes of India. 

YieLtp or Ruperr Trees.—The twelfth volume of 
the Encyclopaedia B:itannica jast published contains an 
article on ‘‘ India rubber,” by Messrs, E. M. Holmes 
and J. Bolas. We shall give ths ere long, but 
meanwhile we give the figures for yield of caoutchone 
froin different varieies of trees. Parad (Hevea Bra- 
giliensis, yields 6 ounces in 3 days, the juice yield- 
ing generally 32 per cent of its weight as caontchoue. 
For Cear4 (Manihot Glaziovii) the yield is not given. 
Central American (Castiloa elastica): a tree 20 to 30 
feet high to its firat branches is expected to yield 20 
ne of milk, enarh gallon giving about 2 lb, rubber. 

ssam rubber (Micusclastica): about 2007. milk eol- 
fected in Anyust gives 15 oz. caoutcnouc, but the 
percentage is sometimes so low as 10 per cent. From 

ebruary to April the milk is scantier but richer in 


caoutchoue. Borneo rubber (Urceola elastica) yielis sap 
in three years. Rangoon rubber (Chavannesia, esculenta) 
yields 33 1b. at 7 years. This is certainly very en- 
couraging 

THe Wax Patm in Prernameuco.—The Camanba 
palm (Copernicia chifera) seema to he a much more im- 
portant plant in some parts of Brazil than is generally 
supposed. In Pernambuco the plant is very abundant, 
and the uses to which itis put very numerous. ‘he wood 
for insta) ce, is used for roofing both as beams or rafters, 
and as laths upon which to support the tiles ; the fruits 
are used for feeding cattle, and the leaves are used for 
making hats and mats. A valuable medicine is obtained 
from the reots, which has recently been brought to notice 
in this country. from the shoots or leaves a wax to ob- 
tained ; for this purpose they are cut before they unfold, 
dried in the sun, powdered and boiled, the wax ri-ing to 
the surface of the water. This wax. itis stated, is not 
produced in any thing like the quantity that it might be. 
It is shown, in a recent report of Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Pernambuco, that the export of this wax during 1875- 
76 amounted to 18,668 kilos. valued at £7/8; in 1876-77 
to 171.980 kilos valued at £6,957 ; in 1877-78 it fell to 
89.482 kilos of the value of £3,168; and in 1878-79 to 
1,542 kilos valued at only £61. By far the largest portion 
of this wax finds its way tothis country. Itis shown 
that the decrease during the last year was due to the 
famine and drought which so severly crippled all industry 
in the province. It isnot a little remarkable that, at the 
time when roasted date stones are proposed as a substi- 
tute for coffee, we should also learn that the stones or 
seeds of the Camanba palm, when roasted, are used in 
Pernambuco as coffee.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 

THe DEGENFRACY oF INDIAN CarTLE.—The Indian 
Empire remarks on this subject :—lf the inferior breed, 
we now find. were indigenous to the country, it might 
have been useless to complain. Bnt such is not the 
case, So far back as nearly seven centuries ago, Marco 
Polo, speaking of Bengal, which he evidently never 
visited, but wrote about from: report, says :—‘“‘ The 
people have oxen as tall as elephants, but not so big.” 
At any rate, the Aveen Akhbarry mentions that very 
beautiful white oxen of great size and capable of carry- 
ing a load of 15 maunds were to be found in Sharifabad, 
the modern distriet of Burdwan. Nor is the description 
in the Ayeen Akhbarry improbable or exaggerated. To 
this day especially the districts of Hissar and Hurrianah 
in Northern India are famous for the large size of their 
cows, which are sometimes used for draught purpeses by 
the Commissariat Department, and are occasionally to 
be met with in the streets of Calcutta. Keeping in 
view the extremely varying conditions of soil and 
climate in Burdwan and those two districts of the North- 
West, we are decidedly of opinion that neither the soil 
nor the climate is responsible for the great deteriora- 
tion in the present breed of cattle in the Lower Provinces, 
The first step that should be taken to prepare and 
smooth the way for a fair chance to the improvement of 
the present breed of cattle must obviously be to encour- 
age the cultivation of green crops which will yield a 
supply of the most nutritious fodder. When this first 
step has been taken and generally adopted, it will then 
be possible to wive a fair chance to the physie:! revival 
ad fuller development of the present miserable breed. 
It will be time enough afterwards to attempt the im- 
provement of it by crossing it with better and more 
vigorous stock, imported from other parts of India, and 
even from other countries in the world, which excel in 
the size, physical strength, and milk-producing capa« 
city of their cattle. If onlv the economic value of this 
reform were once fully realised, it is probable that -ome 
earnest effort to bring it ahout would be undertaken. 
But it is not within the province of the Gvervnment to ~ 
initiate such an enterprise, nor is it within the scanty 
means of the agricultural classes to undertake it. It 
lies with the zemindars to take the matter up. 
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SALE OF JAVA CINCHONA BARK. of ten cwt per acre, and in the case of the single 


te Bie et ele: err rae «. | trees often as high as at the rate of four tons per 
; os ene ele ei ONCE ay ae as acre. On enquiry you will find that the average crop 
ary to remind our readers, that the prices realized | oF the whole estate is under thirty tons. The ex- 


are given in cents of a florin, which coin is equal to | penditure you will be told is about two thousid 
about 1s 8d sterling and therefore, practically, to our | pounds per annum, and with a shrewd guess you will 
rupee, It must also be noted that the ‘‘half-kilo ” | Know that your friend is receiving some five hundred 
is 1 1-10th lb, avoirdupois. It will thus be seen that pounds a year as interest on the money sunk in his 


Metra ade Alindd BEANS latest estate, and considers himself rather a lucky man and 
do) very wondertul prices: were realized av wire “aves’ | worth (by his own valuation) some ten thousand 


sale of Java bark, the very best being 398 cents for | pounds—the value of his two hundred acres of 
Ig quality officinalis stem bark, the equivalent of | coffee. He will blandly tell you that coffee pro- 
about 63 ld per lb. Calisaya Schuhkraft sold for a | perty is cheap at fifty pounds per acre. I am told 
better price than Ledgeriany ; but of course none of that this would be a good estate. On the other 


hand you will often see gardens, of an acre or so 
: ‘ 

i 5 ad pr d ave b F ; oi é 

Mr. Moens’ carefully selected produce can have been | i, extént, about bungalows in scowns where manure 


offered on this occasion :— h : is easily got, bearing annually at the rate of one ton 
On 11th March 1881 the following lots of Java cin- | per acre. Now, what [ want to know is whether I 
chona bark were sold at Amsterdam :— should buy a large estate, or whether J should buy 


fifty or sixty acres of the best jungle procurable, aud 
having opened it out, begin with heavy manurins 
from say the second year of its growth. By heavy 
manuring, IT mean sufficient to force it to give at least 
ten cwts per acre. As single trees on a large estate, 


86 bales and 29 chests Java cinchona bark. 
Sold at cents 
per 4 kilo. 
6 b.C. gt Schuhkratt stem bark 1 qual. 216 to — 
o 


9 an : Lats 
es ae ‘do ‘ ag ys atl Tite ue di 394 witbout manure, will give ten ewts. per acre, 1 pre- 
28 do ‘io do broken quill 246 ,, — | Sume that by manuring sixty acres sufficiently h:avily, 
4. do do do twig bark 141 ,, — | at least thirty tons could be produced annually, and 
1 do do do dust 231. ,, 233 at a much cheaper price than it could be on an 
8 do do  Javanica stem bark 1 qual. 250 ,, — | estate of two hundred acres, and of course with a 
5 do do do. xoot |, 147 5, — great deal more profit. About manure not being pro- 
b go ap ap wig ” ir Basie curable in sufficient quantity for the above system ot 
GO o Oo dus ” cultivation, I am told that any quantity of bone dust 
: pe v4 ee ens Coots Geb) oy » ~ | and poonac meal can always be got on the Western 
Odes. 9edae Pop ERA Tay) owe Coast, aud furthermore that these munures, if only 
3. do a dust 200. — | 0D account of their easiness of upplication, are cheapet 
be ab C. Officinalis stem bark 1 qual.:398 ‘ ca in the end than cattle manure is. CARACTACUS. 
1 do do root ,, 190 ,, — | It has, of late years, been an admitted fact that it 
a do nes dg Haiteeees dust peed 251 ,, — | would be far better for coffee planters to have 100 or 
do C. Calisaya Ledgeriana stem bark broken even 60 acres of really good land under ecffee than 200 
thin quill 204 ,, -- age cgi ; 
blair do Schuhkraft stem bk. long quill144 ,, — | or 300 acres of indifferent quality. In the same way, 
1 do do do root bark lll ,, — | certainly, bettér to cultivate the former area highly 
¢ a fo Lune Baile Biot 181 ,, — | than to divide attention over twice or four times the 
quill and dust 108 ,, — | area without capital or labour to do it justice. Sixty 
43 i do a ye tare anes 8955, — acres of coffee yielding 10, or let us say §, cwt. per 
o do ) do broken acre would be equal t S 
‘ qu o a gross return of about 
coalk apa Gust edSe;; wes R20,000 from the plantation, against which expendi- 
2 do do do twig bark dust 89 ,, - p s p 
4 chests and 40 bales Tjomas. ture at the tate of R150 per acre would amount to 
1 e Calisaya Ledgeriana short quill No. 1 251 ,, -— R9,000, leaving a satisfactory annual profit. We have 
22 b. do do dust 200 ,, —* | made a liberal allowance for expenditure, provided 
Lo. do Sehubkraft short quill No.1 140 ,, —* | the plantation is not very badly off for labour and 
1 do do do broken 140 ,, —* : fy 
ads in ag Rfantananls fs 9 158 e aes means of transport. In Ceylon, in many cases, ex- 
re Dy do do dust 91... — enditure has been reduced to R50 per acre withont 
P I 
18 bales Javo. manuring, and R120 per acre is now considered here 
4 b. chips and dust , i 50, — | a liberal allowance even with high cultivation. Where 
A esquill, Gugh and broken quill #0 » “ | labour is abundant and land freely available, the 
4 do quill 115” — | temptition is, of course, to go on felling and cxtend- 
4 Mhose markeil. * were: withdrawn. ing, one argument being that a European p anter can 
look after 200 acres of coffee as easily as 6) ncres; 
+ RR ye and another that in only most exceptional c.ses (in 
COPFER-PLANTING Ph SOULABRN INDIA AND Ceylon) are the trees and soil now-a-days equal to 
CEYLON. yielding 8 ewt. per acre: 4 cwts. being more like the 
The following letter recently addressed to the editor | return even from liberal cultivation ; and, te-efore, 
of the Madras Mail is worth reproducing :- a oraoten aagtce i equated on to pure the Any eats 
“ec eS wat ment worth the while of European planters Te fee 
, A oe al COUTURE! tN INDIA. sure, however, that the belief is becoming inereas- 
_ Sir, —As | am about to invest in Coffee, 1 should | ingly prevalent, that it would have been far better 
be much obliged if any practical Coffee Planter for most of the Ceylon planters had their motto been 
would kindly give me, through the medium of your | /estina iente in the extension of their plantations. Had 
columns, the results of his experience on the following | the average area under coffee in the young districts 
little points, 3 been 100 instead of 200 acres per plantation, while 
Often, in walking over estates of two hundred acres | the reserve forest was yradually planted with new 
end upwards, you will observe single trees and little | products (tea and cinchona more especially), the posi- 


patches of coffee here and there, hearing at the rate | tion of the planters would be much stronger and 
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a 


better to-day. 


would have been much lower; and time would have 
been given to learn whether coffee, tea, or cinchona 
was the most suitable product to cultivate. We re- 
member, in visiting the Dimbula district so far back 
as 1872, and hearing on ail sides the bast of one 
man planting 300, 500, 700 or even 1,000 acres with 
cofiee in one year, recalling the fact that iu the 
‘<daya of old,’” when work was more carefully done, 
a fitty-acres clearing was considered enough for one 
planter in a season. However, we may take it for 
granted now, that the era is past when purchasers 
of blocks of forest-land in Ceylon of 200 and 300 
acres usrd to enter forthwith into felling contracts 
for the whole to be clerared im one season, in order 
to be planted with coffee. The order of the day with 
our planters now is, for a would-be proprietor to 
plant gradually, 50 or at most 100 acres in a season 
and. with « variety of products. Let our neighbours 
in Southern India who are not benefited or affected 
by the ‘‘gold fever,” take a note and profit by the 
dearly-bought experience of their Ceylon brethren. 


A LOW-COUNTRY TRIP THROUGH ‘ TERRA 
INCOGNITA” :—RAKWANA ‘TO BENTOTA. 


For a good many years, we had been pressing on 
the Rakwana planters to explore the country westward 
between their mountain range and the sea, with re- 
ference to the question of Railway Extension as well 
as to the opening of new districts. We are much 
obliged to the gentlemen who at length undertook 
the journey, and more particularly to ‘“H. W.’’, who 
has furnished us with the following very interesting 
notes. It will be seen that, while there is no great 
encouragement offered at present for a railway or for 
pioneer planters, yet that the picture is not all darkly 
shaded. There are resources for cattle-feeding, for 
developing a timber trade, for gemming, and even 
for Liberian coffee and cocoa planting from Kabaragala 
westwards, which shew how great a change might be 
effected by road or rail and the introduction of 
capital, We feel sure that the report now furnished 
ou this line of country will not be thrown away, but 
that it will be the means of directing the attention 
both of the Goverument and the public to what has 
hitherto been an overlooked and neglected district. 


From THE GONGALA RANGE TO THE SBA. 


We had long meditated a trip from Rakwana to 
Bentota. A plan of the country to be crossed was 
obtained from the Surveyor General, but it was little 
more than a sketch, and, as it turned out, we found 
that only three Europeans were known to have crossed 
the dividing ridge between Kukulugama on the Kudu- 
gama, an affluent of the Kaluganga and the Ben- 
tota yriver. One of these was Dr. Thwaites, who 
botanized in that country, and one a Gove:nment 
Agent of Ratnapura. Jt was veritably a terra in- 
cogniia we were to explore. We could take no 
horses. and we had to trust a good deal to our good 
uck for food supply. pete 

We started towards the end of February ; it was a 
little late and the weather was showery, but a young 
moon promised its assistance as our journey progressed. 
Our par'y consisted of our two selves, an appu, four- 
teen coolies, and two Sinhalese guides. We culled for 
the latter at the first village, where we found a harvest 
festival was being kept, the men all standing en queuc 
two by two with hands jomed and upraised before 
a temporary altar ‘at which a young man officiated, 
intoning a seryice, and at the end of each sentence 
the villagers joined in with a vigorous ‘‘ Hoch,” 
whieh, if more than usually loud, elicited smiles of 
approbation, 


Grub, leaf disease and other enemies — 
would have beeu less prevalent; the capital outlay 


The morning was far advanced before we felt that 
the distance covered warranted our stopping for break- 
fast, which we took at the foul of some giant bam- 
boos on the banks of the stream we had f lowed all 
the morning. ‘The stream here was broad and shady 
with deliciously cool looking pouls that invited to 
bathe, and, while breakfast was being laid out, we 
had a swim and a change. 

Our course so far had been a descending one, but 
we were now well away trom the hills, and crossing 
the river entered upon a series of flats that succeeded 
one another with hardly a break to Kukulugama. 
These flats are narrow and border Oue or both sides 
of the river and are laid out as paddy fields or 
planted with minevi, which just now was young and 
of a bright-yreen colour. Sweet-potato plots also 
abounded, and these and the young minevi were care- 
fully and very neatly palisaded, A few stiles would 
have been very useful, asour loaded coolics had fre- 
quently great difficulty in getting over the fence. 

We halted at Pennapella for dinner at the Vel- 
Vidana’s house. I may as well here remark that 
we had good and sometimes very good house accom- 


| modation all through our journey, stretchers and some- 


times. jakwood bedsteads and mattresses being at 
our disposal. We got a few snipe betore dinner, 
which we took by the light of a kerosene jamp; An 
outhouse affurded space for the coolies’ cookiug opera- 
tions, which were continued with great gusto, the rice 
being ad libitum, and only measured by their con- 
taining powers and the absence or happy presence of 
each article of curry-stuff being treely commented 
upon. 

We carried our guns next morning, getting an oc- 
casional shot at a snipe, and breakfasted at the 
Muhandiram’s bungalow at Wedagala—a new house 
and built on a strange-looking site high above the 
river. He explained that it was out of the way of 
the floods, which are the bane of this country. After 
this, we noticed that all the buildings were on eleva- 
tions, and the alluvial deposits forming these strangely 
flat lands were now accounted for. What quantity of 
rain falls here in the twelve months is not known, 
but it must be very great, and leads to floods and 
famines, one of which is alluded to in an Administra. 
tion Report of a former Government Agent of Rytna- 
pura, as having caused the abandonment of thirteen 
(13) villages in the Kukulu Korale. ; 

At Delgoda, which by the foot-paths is 25 miles 
from Ratnapurs, we stayed two days at the Ratemahat- 
meya’s new bungalow which he gave up to our. use. 
He was expecting the Assistant Government Agent 
from Ratnapura, then Mr, C. A. Murray, ‘who came 
to Kukulugama partly to receive the paddy dues, but 
chiefly to see this part of his province. 

We employed the time in ascending the Wepanagala, 
two miles from Delgoda, which is 2,350ft. high, and 
from which we had a good view of the country. Chena 
everywhere, is the hollows and on the hills, nothiag but 
chena: suggestive of a large population with an insati- 
able desire for burning huge areas. he population is 
really very small, the rainy seasonis a long one, and I 
tried, but failed, to account for the total absence of 
bg jungle. Ten miles to the south ran the Sinha 
Raja forest, runnin from the Morawak Korale in an 
unbroken line westward for some fiftecn miles, | al- 
most uninhabited and away from ayailabie water 
carriage : with this grand exception, the landscape pre- 
sented to the view a rough broken country, all chenacd. 
It may be that the constant rainfall is prejudicial 
to the growth of the jungle trees. The Katewahat- 
maya told us if was usually fine in January and 
February, and sometimes in December, but wet all 
the other nine months, and that the fields are fre- 
quently flooded. 

The advent of the Government Agent at Kukulu- 
gama caused a general movement to that village. The 
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foot-path crosses a number of tributary streams to 
the main river : many of these ‘are wide and deep 
and ave crossed by edendas. To a nervous man the 
transit over some of these is very trying, but to loaded 
coolies it would almost seem an impossibility. Our 
Tamils declined to attempt to cross on the swinging 
bamboo with loads, and we had to get the villagers 
to carry the loads over, not without much delay. 
The path twice crosses tle main stream, and ferry 
boats at both crossings were available, seemingly with- 
out charge. 

Kukulugame is the largest village in that neigh- 

bourhood, and we found a goodly assemblage had 
congregated to receive the Agent. Mr. Murray had 
vidden a portion of the distance from Ratnapura, but 
after leaving Karawiti the remaining seven miles had 
to be done on foot owing to the want of bridges, 
Since then, [I believe that owing to Mr. Murray’s 
tepresentations something has been done to improve 
the road from Ratnapura, but a good deal must still 
be wanting. The roadway itself, as I understand, 
from Agalawatta in the Pasdun Korale to Ratnapura 
is well laid, chiefly an embankment, but bridges are 
required, : 
_ The poverty of the people was rendered very pro- 
minent by the price realized by the sale of the paddy 
rents—a few rupees, Sweet-potatoes are largely grown, 
but merely for local consumption. Gourds and beans 
of all kinds would grow well and are growing, but 
‘It is not the custom of the people” was the reply, 
when we asked why they were not more cultivated. 
Tamarinds and limes were growing at Kukulugama. 
Fowls »nd eggs were scarce, and we were generally 
told to shoot the fowls as they could not be caught, 
the ‘‘custom” of the fowls being to roost in the 
trees round the huts, 

It would be well if fairs could be instituted at 
the principal villages, say on the occasion of the 
paddy rent sale, and exhibitions of produce, accom- 
panied by prizes, held. It must first be begun by the 
authorities, and later on the village headman would 
take a pride in keeping them up, Athletic sports 
and games of skill, say shooting matches, could also 
be held to unite all ages in desiring the recurrence 
of the fair day. 

The true wealth of this district lies in its catéie 
breeding facilities. Nowhere have I seen such pictures 
of healthy cattle. Pasture-fed, as they necessarily are, 
they appear to be in prime order for the knife. But 
want of roads is the great drawback and enterprise 
is as usual wanting. I made frequent enquiries and 
1 only heard one man say he had sold any cattle to 
‘the butcher. 

Before leaving the Kukulu Korale, I will summarize 
my notes. ‘The population is small and poor. The 
soil is very poor; some of it is flat alluvial land 
and might be suitable for tea and Liberian coffee. 
The climate is excessively wet, and I should say a 
very undesirable one for Europeans, The elevation 
of Knkulugama is 838 feet. The river there is about 
60 to 80 feet broad, but navigation is hindered by 
falls lower down. 

Fiom Kukulugama we took the pilgrims’ path and 
progressed southwards, Our way ran over a hill covered 
with jungle, a part of the Sinha Raja forest. The 
path was at first pretty good, was partly cut, and 
is kept in ord-r by the villagers for the benefit of 
the pilgrims from Galle. The lower portion of the 
hill was, as usual, chenaed, but the top and further 
side were covered with large forest. We passed a small 
villaxe—Bambarabotuwa, ani shortly after topyed the 
ridge, »t about 1,200 feet. Hee, and on the sou h 
face, was heavy jungle, all one kind, hora, the large 
Jeaves of which strewed the ground. ‘The descent on 
the south side ws painful, the path being a mere 

ack over loose rock on very steep land. 

The jangle was said to be intested with elephants. We 


stopped for breakfast and lighted our fire near a 
newly cleared bit of land, surrounded with jungle. 
There was a small hut on the clearing which we ap. 
proached to make some enquiries from two boys in 
charge. The hut was a mere shed and served as cover 
for cooking operations, while their true abode was a 
hut in a tree. I went up the ladder of about twenty 
feet and found a well-built room of ten feet square 
securely placed *n the branches, out of reach of the 
elephants, of whom the natives appear to be much 
afraid. 

The distance from Kukulugama to Kalugala is 
about (15) fifteen miles. With the exception of the 
hora jungle there is little to note—broken hilly lands 
chenaed with but few signs of present habitation. 
At Kalugala we entered on anew aspect: alarge popula- 
tion, healthy and robust and enterprising ; the houses 
were remarkably good, tile roofs, handsome verandahs 
with carved wood pillars and well-built whitewashed 
walle, presented an appearance which the interiors sus- 
tained, One bungalow contained a dining table sufficient 
to seat two dozen people, and there were chairs sufficient 
to accommodate all. The potato plots were large, one 
I noted as being about (3) three acres, and numer- 
ous coconut trees and fruit trees bespoke hetter 
soil and greater wealth. 

The natives are chiefly engaged in timber cut- 
ting for the Colombo market. Water carriage is 
convenient, and some of the timber I saw. was enorm- 
ous. Whether much isleftis a question, We saw 
but little, and could not learn of any as available ; 
but it is possible we were purposely misled. To a 
canoeist, I cannot imagine a better country for asur- 
vey, deep streams ruunning for miles in every direc- 
tion, well supplied villages, and good lodging. From 
what I saw, I think it would well pay a man able 
to buy jungle land to make a trip up those waters 
in search of timber for the saw pit. 

Gemming is carried on on that side, and we just 
missed meeting Mr. Symonds who had come up _ to 
superintend the survey of some gemming lots, 

At Hewisse,I made a special trip to a piece of 
jungle, and I see my notes are :—alluvial soil, jungle 
trees of small size, with deep roots: top soil, sand and 
black loam for 12 in, deep : sub soil, yel!ow earth, sand 
and clay mixed—for 8 inches—in one hole 20 inches 
deep. Very suitable I thought for cocoa. I dug another 
hole, with similar result. There were no stones. 

Apart from the water carriage, the means of trans- 
port are very defective. The edeudas are hetter and 
more substantial than those in the Kukulu Korale, but 
the paths are worse. The ridge of the paddy fields 


‘formed the basis of the path in many places, chang- 


ing with each crop, and at the best very treacher- 
ous. One well laden cooly slipped off the little ridge, 
and sticking manfully to his load would have dis- 
appeared, but for timely aid. In the wet season 
boats must be in great request, but they cannot sup- 
ply the place of a road. A road from Colombo to 
Galle passes within a short distance of Hewisse and 
Hatta, and branches from that into the villages are 
required. 

At Hattd, the Bentota river or Gin-ganga is 50 
feet wide, very deep, and navigable for four miles far- 
ther up. Very suitable for a steam lauuch—the river 
haying little current and there being no obstructions. 
We made the distance from Hatta to Bentotr twenty 
miles. We were told that a road also existed to 
Bentota from Hatta, but it would appear to be in 
little use. Whether there is large jungle near the river 
was not made clear. We saw none, but the boat 
men spoke of one block as being not far away. 

The journey to Bentota hy boat was easily don 


| in the day. 


Looking back, the one thing noticeable was the 


| want of means of communication. No roads, no 


bridges, rendered locomotion difficult and tedious, 
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From village to village, the direct road was merely a 
short cut, sometimes the rocky bed of a stream. im- 
pussable except in moderately fine weather. The con- 
stant wet produces a plentiful supply of sweet grasses, 
and the true wealth of the district should lie in eat- 
tle rearme. A little encouragement from the authori- 
ties by prizes being given once a year, and roads 
made to enable the cattle to be brought to market, 
would tend to develope this ‘source of wealth so snited 
to the natives. The streams run in deep beds with 
abrupt steep banks, Fords are few and bridges are 
much required. 

Lhe population is small (the largest villaze being 
Hewis-e with 523 inhabitants; Kukulugama may have 
400); but probably enough to pay for the upkeep of 
the roads, after they have been made or put in order, 

To sportamen, Kukulugama in January would be a 
pleasant enough spot for a week’s stay. There are elk, 
deer and peacock. If snipe and pigeons fail, the 


uatives will allow of their fowls being shot! There 
must be lots of hares, and altogether I could fancy 
many a worse place for a visit. H. W. 


OINCHONA CULTIVATION IN JAVA UNDER THE 


DIRECTION OF MR- MOENS. 


It seems rather late in the day to publish Mr. 
Moens’ Report on the Cinchona Gardens and experi- 
ments under his care, for the year 1879. Nevertheless 
it will be found that the information contained 
in the Annual Report for 1879 fully justifies its 
translation and publication in our columns at this 
time. There is no current source of information 
open to our cinchona planters of more interest 
than that afforded in Mr. Moens’ Reports, and we 
need only attract attention to a few of the ex- 
periments made and discussed by him in order to shew 
their ptactical importance. For instance in reference 
to his favorite Ledgeriana,—the process of grafting 
which on Succirubra is specially referred to—we are 
told how difficult it is to get. the tree to blossom 
(and conseguently to seed) unless it has a long dry 
season. No wonder, therefore, though Mr. Moens 
when visiting Ceylon last year disapproved of the 
young and high districts between Great Western and 
Adam's Peak asa field for Ledgeriana. A lower and 
dvier elevation will be required, and everything points 
to the Uva climate and soil as most likely to suit 
this richest of the quinine-yielding barks. The 
Madulsima Company and other proprietors who have 
already planted in the Principality are to be con- 
gratulated. So conscious are the former of the value 
of their cinchona enterprise that we learn they are 
to send out a trained analytical Chemist who will 
attend solely to their interests, reside on their pro- 
perties, and no doubt carry on experiments similar to 
those in which Mr. Moens has led the way. To 
return to the Java Report, it will be observed that 
Mr. Moens had tackled the problem of growing a 
second set of cinchona trees on the same land. He 
pronoances it a very difficult task, but does not ap- 
parently despair of success if care and a little extra 
expense are given to the cultivation, The result will 
be awaited with interest in Ceylon, Again, Mr. Moeus 
pronounces in fayour of close planting, a point on 
which there is a considerable diversity of opinion 
among Jocul planters. His careful statistics (compiled 
with all the aceuracy of a chemist accustomed to 


deal with minute particles and fract’ons) of the actual 
yield of bark from both officinalis and Ledgeriana trees 
of different ages, and grown under different specified 
cireuinstances, will be of permanent value and are 
very useful for comparison with the results obtained 
on our hills. To enable comparisons to be made, 
we may remind our planters again that the kilogram 
is equal to 2 1-5th lb. English, and a meter is about 
1 1-10th yard. The cost of harvesting the bark by 
the new process of scraping is given, and Mr. Moens 
has satisfied himself that drying the shavings in the 
sun does not affect their quality prejudicially. The 
destruction of a clearing of Ledgeriana—over 4 bouw 


(very nearly an acre) in extent through grub is an 


unusual experience, Has any one observed grub attack 
einchona in Ceylon, or is it possible that some part 
of the mysterious dying-out of trees here may be 
attributable to this cause, no proper examination 
having taken place? It will be observed that the 
highest price secured for bark during the year udder 
review was about the equivalent of [3s 9d per Ib., 
and that this was paid for a case of shavings off 
Ledgeriana trees. : 

In the Report for the first quarter of the present 
year, it will be seen that Mr. Moens confirms the 
good opinion of the Ledgeriana-succirubra grafted trees, 
and this is really the special step in advance which 
Ceyloa planters have next to practise ; but how can 
this be done until the precious variety is made 
available here, our so-called ‘‘ Ledgerianas” b-ing 
tested analytically, Mr. Moens acknowledges that he 
profited in several ways by what he saw and learned 
during his trip through Ceylon and India, and we 
shall look forward with much interest to his special 
Report on the journey. : 


REPORT ON THE GOVERNMENT CINCHONA 
ENTERPRIZE IN JAVA FOR THE YEAR 1879. 


By J, C. Bernelot Moens. 


1. Svace or WEATHER, 

During 1879 the weather was very favorable for the 
plantations. The proper dry monsoon failed, for the 
rain continued steadily and it was seldom dry for 
more than a few days consecutively. The plants in 
conseqtience made onthe whole satisfactory progress. 
On two places on the establishments. situat a to the 
south of Bandong—Tiiojiroean and Kawah-Tjiwidei— 
rain-gauges were placed by the meteorologival observ- 
atory at Weltevreden, and the rainfall w.s measured 
daily. On Tinkoeban-Prace this was considered to 
be unnecessary, as observations are already beimg taken 
there on the private cinchona garden Soekawana. _ 

2. INCREASE. 

The total number of plants standing in theopen at 
the end of December was 1,678,670. Of these 44,100 
were Ledgeriana cuttinos und 310,970 Ledgeriana seed- 
lings. In the nursery beds were 397.55') plants 
more, otf which 7,460 were lLedgeriana cuttings. At 
the end of 1878 «an abundance of exe+!lent Ledgeri; 
ana seed was obtained, so that not only the 
nurseries of the Government enterprise but also 
those of private planters were fully ‘supplied with 
plants of the best kinds. As was jredieted in — 
the former annual report, the first ripenins of the 
Ledgeriana seed in 1879 was very late—in November 
and December. And the quantity was small, so that 
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the orders of private planters in Java could scarcely 
be executed, while to British India and Ceylon plant- 
ers on this occasion no seed of this variety could be 
spared, The Cinchona Ledgeriana appears, more than 
the other kinds, to require « long dry season, in order 
afterwards, when the rain falls, to bring forth blossom 
in abundance, so that after the extremely dry year 
1877 nearly every tree blossomed. After the unusually 
wet east monsoouv of this year, there is the fear that 
now also again little blossom will appear,—and in that 
case that in 1880 also the fruit will not ripen before 
December. The planting of cuttings of Ledgeriana 
was continued steadily, but the success continues small, 
although attempts were made in many ways to intro- 
duce improvements into the mode of treating the cut- 
tings. As the experiments mace sometime ago—es- 
pecially in 1876 - to graft Ledgeriana ov other varieties 
of cinchona were not crowned with such success as 
to lead to their continuance, this year another method 
of grafting was practised which has succeeded ex- 
cellently and promises well. The Ledgeriana gratts 
ave now grafted on succirubra stems of about a 
year old, or on good rooted cuttings of this variety, 
in the manner employed in Europe for the grafting 
of rhododendrons &c. The whole operation takes 
place in the foreing-houses, where plants remain 
until they have made a good growth. <A portion of 
these grafts, about 2,600, have already been planted 
out, and they are now al the commencement giow- 
ing very vigorously. The question is,—and it can only 
be settled by the experiment,—if the graft can con- 
tinue to grow on the succirubra stem and then share 
in the advantage of the quick strong growth of the 
red cinchona, or if this cannot take place in the long 
run. In the latter case an experiment will be made 
of placing the grafts very low down on the succi- 
rubra stems, and then planting the-e so deep that 
the graft itself will have the chance of sending out 
roots and growing on its own account. The great 
advantage expected from this artificial propagation is, 
besides a quicker growth of the Ledgerianas, the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a number of plants from the best 
of the trees experimented on. The attempt to grow 
cuttings of these, though often made, never succeed- 
ed, while now about a thousand thriving grafts of 
these trees very luxuriantly developed are ready to be 
planted. Among these are inter alia about a hundred 
slips of the tree No. 67 which yielded 13°3 p. e. 
quinine. The layering of Ledgerianas, formerly tried 


now and then with good results, has been carried out | 


this year on a larger scale, and this method of propaga- 
tion also succeeds excellently. The plantations of 
C. officinalis were extended only on the high-lying 
establishment Kawah-Tjiwidei: the newly opened 
gardens there continue very good. C, suceriubra was 
planted especially where the soil or the lay was less 
“suitable for other varieties of cinchona. The number 
of trees of this species was increased by 42,600. 
The decrease in the total number of plants in the open 
is due to the following circumstances. 80,000 plants of 
C. officinalis have been written off as worthless, as 
will be further mentioned in sec. 38. At Lembang and 
at Vjibitoeng old gardens of ©. Schuhkraft were rooted 
out, which showed little sign 
that a replacement by C. suecivubra appeared desir- 
able. The uprooting will be continued during 1880. 
At Tjinjiroean, where, in fields planted for the second 
time, great mortality was experienced, it appears 


of further growth, so | 


from an enumeration that from this cause the figure | 


for the existing plants was put too high, and this 
number has therefore been proportionately diminished. 
The harvesting reduced the uumber by abour 200,000 
plants, mostly of badly developed trees of inferior 
varieties. Of the best kinds, C. Ledveriana and C. 


officinalis, this year the harvesting has been chiefly | 


hy the taking off of strips and the cutting in slivers 
(scraping) of the bark, 
25 


and with officinalis also by the | 


partial stripping after McIvor’s' method. Only on Nagrak 
ahout 2,400 officinalis plants were uprooted from 
a field which needed thinning out. 


3. Ex@enston; Upxkerr. 

At Kendeng Patoeha another piece of ground of 
about 10 bouws in size was opened, The want of 
work-people hindered the completion, so that at the 
end of 1879 only 4 bouws were cleared fer planting. 
At Rioen-Goenoeng also a piece of jungle land about 
two bouws in size was added to the existing planta’ 
tion. On the newly opened land situated on the 
Malawar mountains to the north of Tjinjiroean, and 
now as a separate establishment bearing the name 
Tirtasari, a wooden house was erected as a temporary 
residence forthesuperintendent. The want of labour here 
also prevented the speedy car: ying out of the preparation 
of the land, but still by degrees some bouws were cleared 
for planting, while good progress was made with the 
chief roads. As this establishment has hitherto been 
reserved exclusively for C. Ledgeriana, obtained from 
the original trees by artificial reproduction (cuttings, 
grafts and layerings) the further operations could be 
put off until a supply of labour offered. In Novem- 
ber the first two bouws there were planted, half 
with cuttings, the other half with grafts, On the 
old establishments progress was made with the rooting 
out of the fields of inferior kinds, chiefly to make 
room for Ledgeriana seedlings. It has been found 
that cincbonas grow much less readily on ground which 
has already been planted with cinchona than upon fresh 
jungle land. The same is the experience with the 
coffee estates, and in the case of the Government 
coffee culture the result has been a. system oi! 
cultivation whereby the old gardens are being con- 
stantly writteu off and allowed to revert into fields of 
alang-alang, glagah*, and lantana, and new forest is 
felled for the purpose of opening new gardens. Not- 
withstanding the great expense attendant on a first 
opening, the advantage to the enterprise apparently 
is greater—on account of better and quicker growth 


of the cinchona trees—if the old tields, as soon 
as the first planting is cropped, are regularly 
abandoned, new land being opened. However. it 


is not for a Government enterprise to set such an 
example, and it will therefore be endeavoured 
by an increased and rational culture of the soil, 
and by bestowing more pains upon the plants, to 
bring those lands which from time to time become 
of a less satisfactory condition into a flourishing 
state. Since it is thought more advantageous to 
cover these lands, planted for the second time, as 
quickly as possible with a close grove of trees, 
closer planting is adopted on these places,—at scarcely 
four feet apart in fact. After three to four years 
the gardens will need thinning out probably, and 
will even then yield, in the case of Ledveriana, bark 
of some value. As, on account of the want of labor, 
there was not enough land at Kendeng Patoeba pre- 
pared for the officinalis plants, which were ‘oo big 
to remain longer in the nurseries, it was necessary 
to plant at only three feet apart. With this variety, 
which has a very slender stem and scarcely any side 
branches, there is every hope of a good result fol 
lowing on this plan. Here also in time thinnine 
out will have to be considered. The chemical analyses 
of young Ledgeriana seedlings and officinalis plante 
of 3 to + years old also served for the collection 
of more data for the regulating, according to know- 
ledge of ascertained facts, of the distance at which 
it is necessary to plant. A four year old Ledgeriana 
tree yielded.on an average 0°26 kilogram of bark, so 
that four trees of this nge are needed to give on 
kilogram of dry bark. The three year old otticinalis 
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trees gave per tree 0°088, the four year old 0155 
kilogram dry bark, so that 12 to 7 trees respect- 
ively would be necessary to produce | kilogram of 
bark. The trees on which these experiments were 
made stand at distances of 6 feet for Ledgeriana and 
5 for officinalis, and are growing well. According to 
the analyses the average value of these barks was 
estimated at #6 and f4 per kilogram, according to the 
present market rate. Measurements were also taken 
in a flourisling garden at Tjibeureum of two year 
old treex planted at 54 feet. The average height was 
145 meter, the diameter of the top 1 meter, * while 
the circumference of the stem was 0:1 meter measured 
at 0:1 meter above the ground. ‘Among 50 trees 
standing together, which served for the purpose of 
this mea-uremeut and will also serve for the con- 
tinuation of these experiments, only two could be con- 
sidered hybrids. The maximum given by one of these 
‘rees was a height of 1:9 meter, a diameter of the 
upper part of 1-4 meter, and a thickness of the stem 
-eircumference of 0:14 meter. The Helopeltis Antonii 
continued its attacks on the plants, though not to 
any great «legree. The catching of these insects was 
canied on steadily. But when they appear here 
and there at the very highest tops of the succirubra 
trees wheve they cannot be reached they spread once more 
over the plants, and the extermination of these pests 
is most unlikely. At Rioen-Goenoeng half a vouw 
of Ledgeriana plants was entirely destroyed by the 
ko2-oek, + the larva of a chafer, which had chosen the 
finer rootlets in this plantation for its food. Jn the 
young succirubra gardens at Lembang many caterpillars 
of Daphnis hypothous Cram. { were found, which 
were feeding on the leaves of this variety of cinchona 
nut otherwise did no harm to the plants. As the 
‘officinalis gardens at Tjinjiroean, ‘Tjibeureum and 
Rioen-Goenoeng—which were apparently opened at too 
low an elevation fcr this variety—were steadily getting 
wor-e, were continually damaged by the Helopeltis, 
and were gradually dying out entirely, it was resolved 
at the end of the year to write off the whole of the 
trees, to dig out what remains, and to use the land 
‘for other varieties. ‘ 
4. HARVESTING OF BARK. 


The crops of 1879 amounted to about 53,000 kilos, 
‘of which 51,000 kilos were destined for dispatch to 
Europe and 2,000 kilos for the medical service in 
[Netherlands] India, At the end of the year 36,134 kilos 
had bern exported. The continuous rainy weather greatly 
indered the drying of the bark, and this process 
went on only very slowly, as no complete appliances for 
artificial drying were available. The dispatch was at- 
tended with difficulties. S» few laborers were to 
spare on the establishments that none of them could 
be taken to transport the packed biles and chests to 
the cinchona packing houses at Tjikalong and ‘jiban- 
joewang, and coolies were not be had for months!or 
that purpose. Since November the needed draft cattle 
also, for the transport carts, were not to be had, as 
they were required for the ploughing of the sawais. 
On this account in the beginning of January there were 
still 16,960 kilos left in the pavking-houses. The cin- 
chons bark of 1878 was sold at Amsterdam in two 
batcues, on the 30th April and 2nd July. The following 
prices per half kilo were realized :— 


C. Calisaya Ledgeriana ... f 6318 ... f 5:60 
Ne os Javanica Sy OSed quran leooe 
As » - Sehuhkraft ...,, 1°208 » O84 
BS * Anglica Lai ey SiAli ta he Malin iG 


* Apparently the diameter of the crown of the tree 
ac oss the branches is meant,—EKpb. C. O. 

+ It is to be regretted that Mr. Moens does not 
give the scientific name of this insect: koe-ock (pro- 
nounced kiwik) in Malay means a tiger-cat.-—Tr. 

~ Dr. Snellen van Vollenhoven has kindly identified 
Insec’s useful or noxious to the cinchona, culture only. 


C. officinalis S F380... f —— 
», succirubra 5 DADs 33 pA AZ, 
» Hasskarliana Pe 33 ;, 0°834 
,, Pahudiana », £10 ~— 
,, lancifolia 3 BYR ey 1 
,, caloptera ay? Laape ss 


The average price of the first batch was / 1°774, 
that of the second f2-09 8, per half kilo. The highest 
price, f9 per half kilo, was paid for a chest of shavin:s 
of Ledgeriana bark, the produce of the experiment 
of cutting off only the outermost layer of bark from 
the living tree. The total amount realized was 
f 197,417°23; the expenses of sale and dispatch were 
f 17,716°30, so that the net result was f 179,700°93. 
The experiments with the mossing system of MclIvor 
were continued, and in 1879 1,129 succirubra and 
716 officinalis trees at Tjibitoeng and Kawah-Tjiwidei 
were again treated by this method. For covering 
indjoek was chiefly used this time in place of moss, 
as it had already been found that this stuff succeeded 
quite as well, was more easily procurable, and allowed 
of a more rapid completion of the trees. Of the 
hundred succirubra trees which were treated in this 
manner in 1877 for the first time at Tjinjiroean and 
Tjibeureum not one has yet died. In 1$78 the second 
strip was not taken from 18 of these trees, as the 
first had not completely renewed. In 1879 it appeared 
that on 12 trees the second strip had not completely 
renewed. The renewed bark of the first strip, which 
was thus two years old, was now taken’ off. In those 
parts where the renewing had succeeded well the 
bark was quite loose and was 6 to 8 millimeters thick. 
In many places however it was thinner and adhered 
closely to the stem. Altogether 160 Amst. lb. were 
obtained from this experiment. These trees have thus 
yielded :— 


In 1877 240 A. 1b. original bark, 
», 1878 280 ,, ,, mossed original bark. 
», 1879 160 ,, ,, renewed bark. 


On stripping forthe third time the impression was 
created, that it would be better, in place of taking 
off the renewed bark in the third year of the experi- 
ment, in this manner, when it is two years old, to 
wait another year, and thus to give the tree a year’s 
rest. According to information from British India 
the same result has been arrived at there. In 1878 
at Tjinjiroean, Tjibeureum and Tjibitoeng together 
1,000 trees. were stripped according to Mclvor’s 
method, which yielded 1,252 A. 1b. bark. At Tji- 
bitoeng, on the removal of the second strips of ovi- 
ginal bark, the trees were carefully examined, and it 
was found that of the 454 trees, which were covered 
half with mozs and half with indjoek, in the case of 274 
the first strip had renzwed completely, in 178 it was 
not entirely renewed, and in 2 it had eutirely failed to 
renew. Of these trees 23 had been injured by the larv= 
of coleoptera, and of these 28 had been covered with- 
moss and 4 with indjoek. At Kendeng Patoeha 
(Kawah -Tjiwidei) in 1878 50 officinalis trzes were 
partially stripped. They then yielded 27 A, lb. bark, 
In 1879 the second strip was removed, and again 
27 A. lb. bark were obtained, Seven trees had died, 
in ten the first strip had not renewed, and many 
had been injured by the larva of a chafer (Lury- 
trachelus eurycephalus BurM.) which, under the moss, 
bored through the stems. In 1879 2,316 trees were 
again operated on, which yielded 826 A, Ib. dry 
bark. At Nagrak the experiment was wade on 
C.. Calisaya Schuhkraft. From. the first stripping 
in 1878 70 A. lb. and from the second in 1879 65 A. Jb. 
original bark were obtained. At the end of a year 
four of the trees were dead, and on 20 the bark 
had not entirely renewed. The expenses of mossing 
were made up in various ways, and depended chiefly 
on the greater or less difficulty of procuring moss 
and indjoek. They averaged, in the case of succirubra, 
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at the first stripping: for moss covering 15—24c. per 
tree, for indjoek covering 10—18c. per tree. At 
the second stripping 51—2c. was necessary, at the 
third about llc. per tree. The indjoeking of the 
officinalis trees at the first stripping cost 5e., the 
mossing 6c. per tree. On the whole the impression 
conveyed by this method of harvesting in the case of 
succirubra is not unfavourable, so far as the ex- 
periment has gone, The succirubras which have been 
three years under this treatment have as healthy an 
appearance as trees left intact, as in the case of 
those where the bark did not renew the bare patches 
of wood, which died on the surtace, were for the 
most part covered by the outgrowth of the interjacent 
strips. “hat many of the officinalis trees and several 
suceirubras will be attacked by insecte, was feared 
from the first. By covering with indjoek the evil will 
apparently undergo a diminution. ‘The renewed bark 
is of very good quality and of a high commercial 
value. here are however some great drawbacks 
connected with the method. The material for covering, 
where the work is done oni large scale, is difficult 
to procure. ‘he stock ef moss in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the gardens is soon exhausted, and it 
hasthen to be sought longer and at a greater distance. 
Indjoek is also difficult to procure in quantity, and if it 
has to be brought from a distance it 1s expensive, has 
to be often fetched, and thus takes away too much 
laboy. Private persons in British India are already 
making use of the straw of a species of grass, the 
fruit of which is eaten by the natives (coraly-grass), 
which is apparently Cynosurus coracana, On account 
of the scarcity of labour at present prevailing in the 
cinchona gardens it is with difficulty that men can 
be spared for the stripping and covering, which 
moreover requires the best men. The experiments 
of treating other varieties besides succirubra and 
officinalis according to MclIvor’s system gaye results 
which cannot justify their continuation, as the re- 
newed barks were not much better than the original. 
Renewed officinalis barks will for the first time be 
analyzed in 1880, The experiments with the method 
first begun in 1878, of cutting the bark in chips from 
the living tree, were continued in 1879. A year after 
the bark was cut from five experimental trees this 
was repeated for the second time, On the first 
oceasion there was obtained from these trees about 
‘0°52 kilo and on the second 0°41 kilo dry bark per 
tree, so that the bark had replaced itself to almost 
its original weight in one year’s time. On these trees 
only half of the bark was cut from two sides of the 
stem, while the two other sides were left intact. 
Regarding the chemical investigations of these barks, 
which are very remarkable, information is given under 
sec. 8, Although the quantity was very satisfact- 
ory the quality left something to desire, and it will 
be advisable to give the barks somewhat longer—at 
least two years—rest. “For this reason the larger ex- 
periment, with 60 trees, has not been continued this 
year but will be deferred till 1880, For the first 
time this method has been tried on 110 officinalis 
trees, which yielded 95 A. lb. bark, on 121 succirubra 
trees, which gave 339 A. lb. bark, and on 459 Ledgeri- 
anas, from which 590 A. lb. dry bark was obtuined. 
These backs were dispatched witk the crops of 
1879, for the purpose of ascertaining their commercial 
value. ‘The officinalis trees suffered apparently not 
in the least, the Ledgerianas somewhat more than 
formerly, and the succirubra trees toked very sickly 
for some weeks. Probably one reason ofthis is that 


whereas the former experiment with this method was} 


made in the dry season the bark is now cut off at 
the beginning of the rainy season, it being 
supposed that the trees bear this treatment pro- 
bably better in the period of rest than when the 
flow of sap is in full force. The injury is not per- 


manent, for at the end of one to two months tne 
appearauce of the trees was perfectly fresh and 
healthy. Lhe cost of scraping was: for succirubra 5 
cents per tree’ or 1, cent per lb. bark, for 
Ledgeriana 2%, cents per tree or 1,7, cent per lb. 
bark. The  succirubra trees were scraped to a 
height of 3:8 meter, the Ledgerianas to 1°8 meter 
above the ground, The stems were not covered with 
mors or indjoek. The experience, that the replanting 
of a land where a cinchona plantation bas been 
already cropped occasions such difficulties, makes it 
all the more important to find a method which per- 
mits the obtaining of a regular supply of bark with- 
out killing the trees themselves for that purpose. 
There was sold this year at Amsterdam on account 
of private parties 165 bales and 29 chests of cinchona 
bark, the proiuce of the lands Pamanoekan and 
Tjiasem, Tjiomas, Waspada and Lerep. ‘Che barks 
were analyzed for sale by Messrs. d’Ailly & Sons. 
The prices were in accordance with the qualities 
offered, and the yield of alkaloid satisfactory. 


5. ESTABLISHMENT; MATERIAL; HXPENSES. 


By the Government order of 15 Jan. 1879, No. 
7, it was determined that the staff of the cinchona 
enterprise should be increase by an overseer of the 
second and one of the third class. In the previous 
order of 7 Nov. 1875, No. 4, the appointment of an 
assistant director was promise’. ‘These were accord- 
ingly fulfilled by the appointment of the controleuy 
of the Ist claas R. van Romunile as assistant direci- 
or, by Government order of 22 June 1879, No. 2. 
By order of the Director of the Inland Affairs dated 
26 Feb. 1879, No. 182, E. J. Veulemans was appointed 
to the office of overseer 2nd class, and A, <A, 
Stauffenbeil Zijmers was appointed overseer 3rd class. 
There was no change in the rest of the European 
staff, The fixed native establishment comprised at the 
end of December: 1 cinchona mantri, | carpenter, 
1 packing-house mandoer also postinan, 14 mandoere, 
and 175 boedjangs. The obtaining of labovrr during 
the year was difficult in the extreme, and at the 
time of the paddy harvest most of the establishment: 
lost a great part of even the fixed laborers, who could 
not only work to greater profit but found a more 
pleasant occupation, coupled with feasts and the as- 
sociation of acquaintances and friends. The establishinent 
that suffered worst from this was Rioen-Goenoeng, 
which for months had to manage the upkeep of about 
150 bouws with 11 fixed laborers and their wives. 
In November and December the people returned 
again, and several came to offer themselves to be 
taken on as boedjangs. The nursery-houses are in 
good condition. The great nursery-house at Tjinji- 
roean was specially adapted for the Ledgeriana 
grafts. At Nagrak a new nursery-house was com- 
pleted, which gives every satisfaction, The expenses 
connected with the enterprise consisted of :— 

Se 
Salaries of the Kuropean statt 4259375 700 
Stationery... fa wild eee 330-00 
Travelling and halting expenses... 2,187°69 
Salaries of the tixed native stalt 17,460°00 
Pay of day laborers ... is 10,506 O+4 


Construction and repairs of tools . 642-98 
Transport and packing of bark ©. 2,475 42 
Do. of money and materials. 62°75 
Materials for the upkeep of nursery- 
houses and sheds .. 8 i) 1, 156'875 
Daily requisites for the analytical 
laboratory ... 251°50 
Servants for the laboratory 180-00 


60,628°55° 
| being /4,681 ‘44° less than was estimated in the budget 
of 1879. 
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6. DistRiBurTion of CrncHoNA, 
Ledgeriana seed was sent to a number of private 


persons, whilst officinalis and succirubra seed was 
also distributed in larze quantity. From Ceylon there 
was also a request for lancifolia and Calisaya Javanica 
seed, which was supplied. But the endeavours of 
many Ceylon and British India planters to obtain 
Ledgeriana seed also could not this time be gratified, 
on account of the too limited supply. ‘he native 
population are still as little inclined as ever to 
plant cinchona. Succirubra seed was applied for by 
the foresters of the jungle districts of Samarang, 
Bayelen, and Madioen, These officers wish to try 
and utilize this tree for the planting of portions of 
the woodless mountains of their districts. The applica- 
tions were fully met. ‘welve wardian cases were 
sent to Japan, containing officinalis, Ledgeriana, succi- 
rubra and Calisaya Schubkraft (Josephiana) plants. 
7. INFORMATION ON Tu VARIETIES OF CINCHONA 
CULLIVATED IN JAVA. 

As it was important, on account of the notorious 
proneness 'o hybridization of the varieties of cinchona, 
to obtain a more accurate knowledge of the mode 
of fertilization, particular attention was paid to this 
subject at the proper blossoming season of the cin- 
chonas, which lasts from January to March, The 
cinchonas have heterostyle flowers, which are thus 
brought into matual fertilization by insects, In most 
cases the corolla tube is pretty long, and the style 
often very short, so that, as a rule, only insects 
possessing a long proboscis can be of help in the 
fertilization. At the top of the inferior ovary, and 
thus at the foot of the style, is found a disc, which 
secretes honey, and the insects cannot get at the 
honey unless they penetrate the corolla tube with 
their proboscis, and in doing this bring the pollen 
of the mature stamens in contact with the pistil. 
But they also carry off a portion of the pollen on 
their proboscis from one flower to another, and so 
the fertilization takes place easily enough. Not only 
in. the case of the insects to be mentioned afterwards, 
is the pollen found on all parts of the mouth, but 
on the drones (Bombus rufipes) it is met with in 
clusters on the metatarses of the hindlegs, and easily 
recognized under the microscope as cinchona pollen. 
The chief agent in the fertilization is the drone al- 
ready mentioned, Bombus rufipes, LerEt., which is 
found in millions in the cinchona plantations, attracted 
by the very strong odour of the cinchona blossoms, 
an odour which can be perceived at some distance. 
These hymenopters are to be seen flying with eager- 
ness from one cluster of blossoms to another and not 
omitting a single open flower: from each blossom 
they yvather honéy and increase their stock of pollen. 
Jf one stands in the midst of blossoming cincbona 
trees soon every sound is overpowered by the hum 
of the thousinds of busy imsects, Besides these 
drones there are several lepidopters of the largest kinds 
which aid in the fertilization, notably Papilio Priamus, 
Boisp , Ornithoptera criton, Frup., Ornithoptera Pom- 
pojus, CkAM., whilst some smaller ones are also met 
with, especially Pieris Crithoe, Botsp., Terias Hecabe; 
L., and [plhthyma Stellera, Escuscuouz. These insects 
also appear in thousands in the gardens during the 
blossoming season, and the first three named, excep- 
tionally large butterflies, are seen from early morn- 
ing till evening near sunset flying regularly from 
flower to Hower seeking their food. Now, as these 
insects fly also from one plantation to the next, from 
one yariety of cinchona to another, it is evident that 
irequently pollen from the one variety is transferred 
to the other, and so often from seed hybrids are ob- 
tained: and also that in a year like 1878, when, 
after the preceding drought, almost all the Ledgeriana 
trees blossomed, the chance of hybridization is much 


less,—as the insects can then’ keep more to the one 
variety of cinchona, and do not need to fly from one 
to the other,—than is the case when in each planta- 
tion only a few trees of the same variety come into 
flower at the same time. Among the plants from 
the seed of 1878 moreover there appeared much fewer 
hybrids than among those raised from seed obtained: 
in other years. Experiments were tried purposely this 
year with artificial fertilization, and of these the fol- 
lowing succeeded ; micrantha x Calisaya Javanica, 
micrantha x Calisaya Schuhkraft (Josephiana), micr- 
antha x officinalis, Pahudiana x Calisaya Schuh- 
kraft, and succirubra x Calisaya Javanica. Ube fruits 
are not yet ripe: the seeds will be kept separate 
in order to gain further knowledge of the product 
of these crossings. 


8. CHemicaL ANALYSES, 


The state of the weather was not favourable for the 
blossoming of the Ledgerianas On this account also- 
little bark from blossoming trees was analyzed—only 
the numbers 22, 71 aud 72 refer to such analyses. 
The analyses 1—21 are of various portions of) bark 
from the same tree. The analysis showed that in 
the case of these (now twelve years old,) Ledgeriauas 
the bark over a great portion of the stem is very 
rich in quinine, and that only that from the upper 
portion of the tree and from the thinner branches is 
of less value. Perfectly inexplicable is the variation 
which was observed: that, for instance, the bark at 
a height of 5 meters was equally rich in quinine as 
at 13 meter above the ground, while the portion lying 
between them contained less of that alkaloid. It was 
in accordance with previous experience that the root 
bark contained much more cinchonine than the stem 
bark, and it is noteworthy that quinidine, which is 
entirely wanting in the stem bark, was found only 
in this root bark. In order to have a basis of com- 
parison for the Ledgeriana seed plants it was ascer- 
tained what was the yield of alkaloid from the inter- 
mixed bark obtained by cutting a strip of bark 


“from ten two year old strong shoots of coppiced ori- 


ginal Ledgerianas. The analysis is given under No. 
48. As a second basis of comparison, use can be 
made in the investigation of the young twig bark 
under No. 21. In the examination of the Ledgeriana 
seedlings several important results were obtained. In 
the first place it appeared that the young trees fol- 
lowed as a rule the composition of the mother 
trees, so that for example when the latter contained 
quinidine the seedling also contained that alkaloid. 
In the second place, it was seen that it was possible 
to pick out the very worst, mostly hybrid sorts, 
for when this was done the analysis showed quinine- 
yield corresponding with the valuation based on the 
external appearance. If of edlings of one same 
parent tree four types were taken, of which 1! was 
considered the best and 4 the worst, the analysis 
generally confirmed this. And lastly it was found 
that in general the quinine-yield for such young trees 
is very satisfactory, and gives the best hope for the 
future. The analyses 2943, 49—69, and 73—80, refer to - 
these young three to four year seedlings. Those dis- 
tinguished by letters (A, B, C, &c..) were examined. 
partly as representatives of the Ledgeriana type. partly 
(-9—53) as types of large-leaved micrantha-like de- 
scendants, which, as was supposed, appear to be ot 


little value. Wery high figures for quinine wer- 
given by No. 32, 36, 37, 38, 41, 61, and 69. 
Of otherwise similar descent and exterior, those 
trees which had developed most gave the 


highest figure for alkaloid-yield. As was said im 
sec. 4, the five test trees which a year ago wer- 
scraped now again had the renewed bark taken off 
For comparison of the difference i composition be- 
tween the original bark and that renewed, after 
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following table are placed side by side the analyses 
of the original, original mossed, and two-year renewed 
hark of the same trees : 


26 


In succirubra there is usually some quinidine formed 
in the renewed bark, but specially disti-ct is the 
formation of a large quantity of quinine and the 
diminution of a great deal of the cinchonidine, while the 
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yield of cinchona sometimes remains the same ; though 
it usually somewhat increases. In the other barks 
there is an evident disposition to form more quinine 
and less cinchonidine, but the increase is not re- 
markable and is not complete enough to justify the 
application of MclIvor’s method on a large scale to 
these sorts. The barks which were rich in quinidine— 
Hasskarliana 1 and Colisaya Schuhkraft—produced 
this alkaloid alsoin the renewing of the bark. The 
analyses of C. offcinalis, C. lancifolia and Calisaya 
Schuhkraft will be concluded in 1880. The analyses 
97 and :& were carried out with a view to ascertain 
if such young officinalis trees had already an appreci- 
able value. The result is assuring. Ihe experiment 
was made by choosing ten trees of different exterior 
and origin in a plantation, cutting from each two 
strips, mixing them, and analyzing. The wounds were 
covered with moss, and in two months they were 
all covered with new bark. It was found by pre- 
vious experiments that bark cut in quills was not 
injured by being dried in the sun, But the question 
was whether bark cut in shavings (scraped) could 
also bear the drying in sunlight without a decrease 
taking place in the yield of alkaloid and especially 
of quinine. The analyses 23—28 and 90—91 were carried 
out to gain data for the answering of this question. 
The bark, cut front one stem, was divided into two 
equal parts and the one half dried in the sun, the other 
over an oven. This experiment was tried three times 
with bark of different Ledgerianatrees and once with 
succirubra, The differences are on the whole so in- 
significant that there need be no fear of drying in 
the sun, even for these barks cut in shavings. The 
Cinchona cordifolia—No. 116- was analyzed in order 
to better determine the value of thiskind, It belongs 
to the cinchonine producers, approaches in that respect 
to C. micrantha, from which, however, the variety 
differs greatly, and is of little value. This tree 
grows best in the lowest lying gardens at Lembang. 
9, PREPARATION OF FEBRIFUGE ALKALOID. 

In the analytical laboratory of the medical depart- 
ment, Weltevreden, by de Vrij’s method so-called, 
out of 3,000 kilograms of dry bark 56 kilograms 
of quinetum were prepareded—less than 50 per 
cent of the alkaloid that was present in the bark. 
With this quinetum, trials will be made in the 
different military hospitals. Analyses were made of 
different kinds of quinetum, the result of which is 
given below. Of these analyses the second was per- 
formed by Mr. J. Hekmeijer, principal of the ana- 
lytical laboratory at Weltevreden. 


Composirion. Wop a ssa 

Insoluble in dilute hydrochloric 

acid i. sh ...| 0°52) 1:92, 9:00) 6:22 
Water .| 4 30 0:80 6-00) 3:80 
Ash a “lt, ...| 3°00 0°80, 2°20) 2:10 
Quinine oo boo ...| 6:50, 4 60) 6°94/13-42 
Cinchonidine 586 ...{25 13|60°20)24 63/40: 56 
Cinchonine and quinomine __ ...|52°35)30°18)/35'95|27 50 
Amorphous alkaloid .. | 7:12} 0:42) 9:92) 4:80 
Coloring matter ana residuum...’ 1:08) 1:08' 5:36! 1:60 


Quinetum No. 1 is that prepared in British India 
and sold by the Government there at 20 rupees per 
Huglish pound. It is of a fine white colour, and has 
a peculiar sweet smell. It is packed in tin boxes 
holing 4 an English pound, which are provided with 
directions for use in English and Hindus/ani. No. 2 
was prepared at Weltevreden. It has the same ap- 
pearance and smell as the Bengal, but is a little 
darker colored. No. 3 -is a sample of the first quine- 
tum prepared by Broughton in Madras and called by 
him amorphous quinine, It is a yellow stuff, sticky 
like resin, and looking like rhubarb powder,—on the 
whole a very impure preparation. Equally with the 


samples 1 and 4 I owe this also to the kindne:s of 
Dr. King, superintendent of the Bengal cinchona 
gardens. No. 4 is quinctum of the manufacturer 
Whiffen in London. This had a gray-brown tint, smell 
of methyl-alcohol, aud left a sandy residuum on solu- 
tion indilute hydrochloric acid. Besides these samples 
of quinetum another preparation was analyzed, pro- 
duced by the same maker, under the name of quine- 
tum sulphate. 1t has been tried in British India, and 
consists of 

23°26 per cent sulphate of quinine, 

51:40, 5 cinchonidine, 

23°30) 35 A cinchonine. 
This has a very good appearance and greatly re 
seinbles. the quinine sulphate of commerce, but with 
the microscope the larger crystals of cinchona sulphate 
can be detected. This preparation is appareutly com- 
bined mechanically by the mixture of } cinchonidine 
sulphate with 4 quinine sulphate and an equal quantity 
of cinchonine sulphate. The quinetum of different 
preparations was also of very different composition. 
As the loss is so excessively great in the preparation 
by extraction with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid (de Vrij’s method), that about half of the alkal- 
oids are as good as lost in the process, another 
method of preparation is to be adopted in Bengal, 
and at the same time a large proportion of the quine- 
tum will be made into sulphate compounds, with a 
view to remove the amorphous alkaloids, which some- 
times form 3? of the whole, and to which disagreeable 
results are ascribed, 


The Government cinchona gardens were visited dur- 
ing the course of this year by many cinchona planters 
from British India and Ceylon. Dr. King also, the 
director of the botanic gardens in Caleutta and super- 
intendent of the cinchona gardens in British Sikkim, 
visited Java, chiefly with the object of inspecting the 
Ledgeriana gardens. By Government order of 5th Dec. 
1879, No. 23, it was determined that the director of 
the Government cinchona enterprize in the Preanger 
Regencies should visit the principal cinchona gardens in 
British India in 1880. 

[Since writing our preliminary remarks we find that 
Mr. Moens’ Report is really dated January 1880: it 
was probably kept back by the Netherlands authorities 
from the public for some reason; while the Quarterly 
Statements are at once given.—ED. | 


REPORT ON THE GOVERNMENT CINCHONA 
ENTERPRIZE FOR THE FIRST QUARTER 1881. 


The weather continued very rainy during the past 
quarter. At the end of January the Nagrak estab- 
lishment was again visited by a severe storm, by 
which about 2,000 trees were destroyed. On the 
other establishments, at the same time, heavy gusts of 
wind were indeed experienced, but the plants suffered 
no damage worth mentioning from this cause. The 
plants are on the whole flourishing. In some parts 
of the gardens they suffered somewhat from excess 
of moisture. This was the case especially on the 
Lembang establishment. But now that the showers 
of rain are less heavy the trees are beginning to 
recover. The harvesting by partial stripping and 
by cutting in chips (scraping) of the bark was 
carried out during the rainy weather, and  re- 
newed three year old bark was also gathered. for 
the covering of the stripped trees, use is now gener- 
ally made of alang-alang and other local varieties its 
grasses, which so far do very well. The last batch 
of the crop of 1880 was sent to Batavia in February. 
The quantity intended for sale in the Netherlands 
amounts altogether to 109,080 Amsterdam lb., packed in 
26 chests and 825 bales. This amount will probably 
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be sold in Amsterdam about July. For day laborers 
J2,719 was paid. The supply of labor was satisfactory. 
The Ledgerianas grafted on succirubras are becoming ex- 
ceptionally hardy. They have a different shape to 


plants grown from seed. The lowest branches of 
the grafts grow much more vigorously than those of 
seed plants, and the trees on this account assume a 
handsome pyramidal form. After they had stood for 
one year in the open the medium height was 0°88 
meter, the diameter of the crown 060 meter, and 
the circumference of the stem 0'069 meter. They 
beat the cuttings planted at the same time in the 
same gardens, which had amean height of 0:62 meter, a 
crown-diameter of 0°37 meter, and a stem-circumference 
of 0:04 meter. Since the catching of insects and the 
cutting off of branches where their eggs could be 
laid the FHfelopeltis Antonii has not been noticed at 
Tertasari. The director of the cinchona enterprise 
returned to Batavia on 31 December from his 
journey to British India. His observations on 
the cinchona culture there will form the subject 
of a separate report. Various modifications in the 
method of cultivating plants, followed in British India, 
and which appeared of practical advantage, have been 
introduced by way of experiment into the cinchona 
establishments and so far succeed very well. The 
method of harvesting by which the bark is taken 
from the living tree in portions, the tree being pre- 
served, will also be more generally practised: it 
was seen that the cinchona trees on the Nilgiris 
had borne this operation already for a long period 
without great harm. The chemical analyses which are 
being performed will be reported on in the next 
quarter. An analysis of some British India cinchona 
barks proved that barks of the same variety but from 
very different places of growth have the same yield 
of alkaloid. Of importance is the result of an analysis 
of succirubra bark renewed after scraping and two 
years old. The eame alteration which results from 
the practice of MclIvor’s method of partial stripping, 
viz. increase of quinine and diminution of cinchoni- 
dine, was also observed in the case of this renewed 
bark. J. C, Bernetor Mogens, 
Dir. Government Cinchona Enterprise. 
Bandoeng, 4th April 1881. 

The number of plants in the nurseries and inthe open 
on 31st March is as follows :—Nurseries : 278,390 Ledg. 
(including 8,240 cuttings and grafts), 248,950 suc., 
83,000 of: open: 535,130 Ledg. (including 60,000 
cuttings and prafts, but not counting the more or leas 
6,700 original Ledgerianas), 601,100 Cal. and dass., 
495,990 suc. and calop., 410,520 of, 16,700 lanc,, 
260 micr.: total 2,670,040. 


THE CEYLON HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY 
FOR 1880-81 : 
ACREGAE UNDER OLp AND New Propvcts oN 
PLANTATIONS IN CEYLON, 


Tue LipertAN Corres ENTERPRISS IN CEYLON. 

Among the references to our Handbook of a kindly 
complimentary nature which we have recieved (and 
published, from time to time) are some of more than 
& mere passing interest to which we have too long 
delayed to refer. For instance, the Chairman of the 
Planters’ Association has favoured .us with some valu- 
able criticism of the mode we ventured to adopt in 
estimating the area cultivated with new products on 
coffee plantations, as well as on other subjects. Mr. 
Wall, writing soon after the volume appeared, said :— 

“Tturn to account a few spare moments, be- 
fore leaving the office, in a /riend/y criticism of 
your solution of the extremely difficult problem 


of reducing the new products planted amongs: 
coffee to their respective acreages. 1 venture to sug- 
gest that, however unfair it may seem to retain the 
original acreage of the coffee, after it has been all, 
or part planted with cinchona, or cacao, it is even 
more unfair, and quite confusing to reduce it. In fact, 
it is not reduced. The productive power may be, 
and no doubt, in most cases, is reduced, but not 
the acreage. Moreover, the breadth of land actually 
planted with cacao or cinchona amongst coffee, is not 
reducible to an equivalent acreage. The case in which 
100 acres of coftee is planted up between the rows 
with cacao, or cinchona, is not represented statistically 
by any division of that acreage between the two! 
After you have assigned a proportion, say 70 acres 
for the coffee, and 30 for the other product, the fact 
remains that you have no such acreages at all, but 
100 acres of both combined. However the tables may 
seem to be simplified by such a preportioning of the 
two, they are in fact complicated very much thereby ; 
for it may and most probably will happen, that, in 
some cases, the 70 acres of coffee will disappear, and 
the 30 acres of cacao or cinchona will become 10 
without the planting of a single additional plant. 
Some people are planting wide in order to retaiu 
both products in cultivation ; whilst others are plant- 
ing the new product close to take the place of and 
entirely supersede the coflee. Now, I foresee that 
future statietics of production will be seriously hampered! 
by the system of apportioning the total acreage be- 
tween the two; for it cannot be expected that the 
cacao or cinchona planted in the coffee, will yield pre- 
cisely, or even nearly, as it would do if it occupied 
the ground alone. The produce returns, hereaftei 
based on such a system, will be inconsistent and con- 
fusing. 

**You will say, perhaps, that I ought not to criti- 
cise a system without being prepared to propose 
a better, but I think it quite fair. I hope you will 
think so—to point out the consequences likely to en- 
sue upon your plan. even though no better were offered ! 

“‘T have not given sufficient attention to the sub- 
ject; but, as far as I see at present, I think it would 
be better to have 3 columns instead of 2—one with 
coffee only ; one coffee and cinchona or cacao ; and 
a third with the number of growing trees of the 
new product. For example 

Coffee. Coffee and cacao. Cacaotrees. Total. 

Estate ... 30 70 2,100 100 

acres acres acres 

This would give the actual and unmistakeable statis 

tics. In the case of cinchona, J think that the ad- 

ditional figures which would be necessary to distin- 

guish between the large and small descriptions, would 
be amply repaid, thus :— 
Acres coffee 

Acres and cin- Trees succi- Trees Total 

coffee. chona. rubra, &c. officinalis. acres. 

Estate... 40 60 36,000 90,000 100 

“Tam sure that with your well-trained mind you 
cannot feel satisfied with the compromise of appor- 
tionment in the case of mixed products ; nor with 
the ‘‘ allowances”? you have had to make for sup- 
posed failures in the case of cinchona and cacao. 
Against both these eolutions of the difficulty your 
mind must have revolted. For, after all, the ucreages do 
not really represent in the one case, nor the allowances 
in the otber, any true statistical data. As regards the 
latter difficulty, I should propose to class all plants, 
whetber of cinchona or cacao, under 6 months old, along 
with nurseries; and take statistical account only of 
plants that have been out in the field over 6 months. 
By this means, failures may be put out of the question, 
because supplies are never counted. As these do but 
fill the vacated places of plants already taken into 
account, they are never afterwards added as new plants. 


“Tn this way, ail ‘intended’ planting would, of 
eourse, be excluded ; and the number of trees would 
be of those fairly reco nizable. True, many of the 
cinchonas, and soe few cacaos, would fail after the 
6 months; but, as the failures would b~ supplied, 
the statistical value of the record would be but little 
affected, as the percentave of failures after that age may 
be very fairly estimated, 

“You will see that I wrote the firet six pages of 
thie letter before leaving home, In the meantime, 
I have thought well over the subject, and am satis- 
fied tht the suggestions are worth your considera- 
tion; though at this moment they are too late for 
your present issue. 

‘*This idea, viz., that itis too late, deters me from 
making other suggestions, especially as they are com- 
paratively unimportant, and, your preliminary review 
is admirably good and complete as it is. But I add 
a few notes :— 

“* Mixed cultivation will, 1 believe, be  hence- 
forth rather the rule than the exception. There 1s 
a strong feeling now against great breadths of land 
being occupied by any single product ; and there is 
w growing belief that the qualities of the soil may 
be more completely utilized by mixed products than 
by single. Hence, a strong reason why a good and 
aatisfactory system of statistical record should be 
at once established. 

‘*T feel contident that the apportionment of the acre- 
age between the various products, by »n imaginary 
division f the area occupied by both, will not answer 
in the long run. So satisfied am JI, that I would 
most willingly confer with you, and give you any 
help you may think proper to accept, to make the 
record at once reliable and intelligible. 

“© You set down the failure of crop in 1871, our 

first general and serious disaster, to leaf disease ! 
But it was not till 1872 and ’73 that, it . became 
general, avr till 1875 that it was quite universal, 
' 6* A Quaker firm, who were much interested in 
Liberia, showed me samples of Liberian coffee in 
1851; and they were classed with our very. highest 
Ceylon marks; which, at that time, and for years 
afterwards, realized much. higher prices, than the 
ordinary run of estates in general, I mean such 
marks as 1M P, DLB, K& G, CHC, Gonavy, &c. 
These fetched 20s more than ordinary marks. I 
was then the owner of K & G (Pallagolla), on the 
Ramboda pass, and I got 80s odd when Elkadua and 
ather good plantation was worth, only 60s. My 
Quaker friends were great coffee roasters, The reason 
{ did not then bring this kind of coffee to Ceylon, 
was that the low-country was universally regarded 
as extremely unhealthy, and there was abundance of 
cheap land in the fine mountain regions ; and very 
little inducement to extend’ coffee cultivation even 
there Still, I well remember’ that these’ excellent 
judges classed Liberian (when properly cured) with our 
best Arabica kinds. bs 

“* 4 most important feature of Liberian coffee in 
said to be its fruiting again and again on the same 
eyes. The fact that Arabica fruits only once from 
the same eyes, is the reason why pruning is imperat- 
ive and why the trees ultimately must become crippled. 


When I say that pruning is imperative, I'mean that. 


unless you cut off the exhausted twigs, they must 
die of their own accord : and’ when they die, it is 
always uncertain where the process of mortification, 
once bevun, will stop. The fact, if 1t prove to be 
one, that Liberian will go on producmg from. the 
same eyes, will not merely be a saving of pruning to 
a great extent, and a preservation of the symmetrical 
framewo k of the trees, but it is a guarantee for 
longevity and permanence ! 

“The case of a tree that goes on producing fruit, 
must not be confounded with that: of an annual, 
which hap 2 separate yemvration every year. We are, 
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in fact, raising our new plants from the fruit, in many 
cases, of the identical trees from which most of the 
early plantations were raised. Nearly all the estates 
L have planted have been from Allacolla (Maturata). 
seed. ‘the introduction of Blue Mountain seed 
offered very little encouragemevt; for the plants so 
raised were worse punished than any others by leaf 
disease! A great many of them are said to have 
succumbed outright ! 

‘- I think it is a mistake to say that the samples of our 
coffee have fallen off in quality : Ceylon fi.er marks 
still maintain their high character in all respects, price, 
ontturn, and proportion of triage, Mr. Da-ndlicker 
(Volkarts) remarked, spontaneously, a few weeks ago, 
on the high quality of the produce, especially from 
the old estates and old districts. A short time ago, 
one of the leading merchants asserted that the quality 
hac declined, and I forthwith challenged the opinion, 
Put to the proof by extensive comparisons of Mill 
accounts, he was obliged to give in; but maintained 
that the proportion wf triage was greater. ‘The com- 
parison wax therefore reserved ard if was proved that 
there has been no such falling-off. Seasons make a 
difference, no doubt; but, on the whole, there is no 
proof of decline in quality, but the contrary. 

“In the matter of precarious blossoming season, 
it ~hould be remarked that Liberian seems able to 
blossom at almost any time, and in spite of almost 
any weather! Of course, we need more experience 
to confirm this idea, but it seems, so far, probable. 

‘Tt is quite illusory to set down any number of trees 
of cinchona as representing an acre. Almost any num- 
ber, from 1,000 to 5,000 might, under certain con. 
ditions of species and circumstance; but none actually 
does so statistically. 

‘“The principal factor in the caleula'ion of the 
future prospect, of cinchona, in my opinion, is the 
relative future values of quinine and qninetum. The 
very best authorities (though I did noi know Howard 
was amongst them till I read your paragrapk) agree, 
that the alkaloids are as efficacious aid as valuable as 
quinine! King appears to have proved it. lr Trimen 
remarked to me one day lately that nothing but 
fashion and prestige kept quinine in the position it 
has hitherto held! Recent advices from home show 
that: the value of the other quinvid alkalies is he- 
coming rapidly recognized. W<1l, then. if this be 
so, what will be the future position of the hardy 
succirubra with its high percentage of alkaloids, as 
compared with the less robust kinds, thal produce 
less alkaloid, but more quinine? The prospect of a 
febrifuge for the maéllion is grand fur humanity, but 
the degradation of quinine proper to the level of 
quinetum as an article of-commerce, will seriously 
disturb calculations based on existing relative values ! ! 

“When I said that I did not knew Howard as an 
authority ; I meant, of course, as one who. recognized 
the value of the other alkaloids. Kveryone knows 
Howard as one of the very highest authorities on 
this sulject, but I had an impression that he held 
the relatively high estimate’ of quimme over all the 
other alkaloids.” 

On the other hand, here is Dr. Trimen in the 
Report. just published warning planters against succi- 
rubra and other poor yielders of quinine, and adyoc- 
ating, above all, the cultivation of the rich Ledgeriana. 
So far as the market at present gnes, the worthy — 
Director is, of course right ; but, thequestion vf what 
grows best in our climate and soil must be con- — 


as Mr. Wall. points out, we may possibly ere long see 
a revolution in the market, ana the inferior but 
cheaper alkaloids more sought after than quinine. 

As regards our apportionment of ‘the area planted | 
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with different products, the arrangement in the present 
Direetory is confessedly an ad interim one, and we 
had fully determined another year to give fuller details 
and in. a more convenient form orsomewhat as follows:— 


ACREAGE : 


Cultivated. 
‘Total. 


| Cimcehona Other 
‘or Cacao. ‘Products. 


Coffee. Tea. 


) 


lt is, of course, impossible to give separate columns 
for allthe minor products—an ever-increasing family— 
with which our planters are experimenting, and it is 
equally impossible to expect to attain perfection in any 
work such as that under review ; but it is certainly 
satisfactory to feel that the Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation 1s not alone when in a second and later letter 
he is good enough to say :— 

*¢The division of the work into two volumes is an 
immense improyement. The Directory, in constant 
use for reference, is far handier in its separate form, 
and that immense mass of information which you 
have accumulated on all the most important subjects 
affecting the: agriculture, commerce, and social con- 
dition of the Colony, is‘ much more conveniently 
studied in its present form. It is, in fact, an ample 
volume of itself, and of incalculable value to people 
interested in the island and its enterprise and pro- 


gress.” 


CHLORATE or PorasH has become so thoroughly 
popular as a medicine that it is not amiss to re- 
member that it cannot be employed recklessly, at all 
events for children, since the use of it has caused 
death. In’one instance a boy of three years was given 
180 grains in thirty-six hours and died at the end 
of ten days, with symptoms which indicated an abuse 
of the remedy.—New York How. 

- CrncHonA.—The Conservator of forests will be 
desired to forward direct to Mr. Thomson, formerly of 
Jamaica but now of Bogota, an alequate supply of seed 
of the fine kind of ‘‘ cinchona officinalls’” which grows 
on the Nilgiris, On receipt of intimation by Govern. 
ment of its despatch, the Secretary of State will be 
informed accordingly, in view to Sir Joseph Hooker's 
sérvices being enlisted for obtaining plants of the 
**China cuprea.”—Madras Standard. 

- A New Sussrirvre ror Tra or Corren.—The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the Grocer :—Mr. William 
Taylor, commission agent, York-street, Glasgow, bas 
been ‘appointed agent for ‘‘ Teako,”’ which is described 
as ‘fa new substitute for tea or coffee,” We should 
be glad to know of what this new substance is com- 
posed. The result of a chemical analysis of it should 
be published: it would no doubt prove interesting, 
and perhaps surprising. 

_A Lonpon Tha AGENey For CryLoN.—Mr. Turing 
Mackenzie’s suggestion for a meeting of Ceylon tea- 

lanters as a preliminary to united action for the 
establishment of a West End Tea Agency is well 
deserving of attention. Such a meeting would be the 
first step towards the establishment of a Ceylon ‘Tea 
Syndicate. Perhaps, it will be well to wait now for 
the return of the Ceylon Commissioner to get the 
benefit of his experience and counsel. We have no 
donbt, that Sir Wm, Gregory and other home friends 
of Ceylon would give the movement all the support 
in their power. 

27 


| it thrives with a quantity of water 


Goypespondence, 
sete ase 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 
A LONDON TEA-ROOM AND AGENCY FOR 
CEYLON TEA. 
Maskeliya, 16th May 1881. 

Dear, Str,—I was afraid that my proposal to e¢s- 
tablish in London a tea-room and agency had quite 
fallen to the ground. I see, however, that Sir Wm. 
Gregory comments favourably on my letter: and 
you yourself have taken the matter up I begin to 
hope that something may yet come of it. 

I feel convinced that such an establishment would 
be the best advertisement that our tea planters could 
have ; and as a ‘considerable portion of our planting 
community is*now interested in tea, it would only 
seem natural for the Planters’ Association to move 
in the matter. 

Want of funds, of course, would be the serious 
difficulty ; but surely the numerous gentlemen now 
engaged in tea planting could, if united, command 
sufficient influence to start a Company. for the purpose 
of ‘establishing a tea-room and agency in London, 
with a view to stimulating a demand for our teas. 

It may be said by some that we have no tea, should 
a Jarge demand ‘arise, and what is the use of creat- 
ing a demand before we bave the supply to meet 
it? But if we wait to create a demand until we 
have a large stock of tea, the market will be glutied, 
and prices  ruinously low. Clearly, therefore, 
ooner a start is made the better. 

Apart from the benefit of the tea-room as an 
advertisement, the agency would be most advantageous 
to planters, who by ‘shipping direct could realize 
a decent profit themselves, while they could put their 
tea in the market cheaper than if they went through 
the brokers’ hands—in fact, the planter would sell at 
a Jow retail price, and the consumer would get a 
good genuine article ata cheap figure. 

“The General Meeting of the Planters’ Association is 
close at hand: could not the tea planters contrive 
to meet and discuss this question?—Yours faithfully, 
W. TURING MACKENZIE. 


as. 


the 


Grup,—I see Mr. W. Smith is tackling the grub 
again.Did anybody think patana had anything to do 
with breeding or harbouring them ?° Perhaps the richest 
fields of young coffee I ever saw were on the fiat 
lands in Rakwana, and. they were always killed 
out in afew years by grub 40 miles from auy patna, 
Allflat lands on the south side of the island have 


been liable to it. Did ever anybody see damage 
done on steep lands ?—Old Planter. 
MapaGascar Pappy.—Mr. Robertson, of the Go- 


vernment farms, Madras, submitted lately to the 
Board of Revenue a report on the experimental 
cultivation of Madagascar paddy which he considers 
the home of the Carolina species. The product of 
the experimental cultivation of this variety of rice 
appears to the Board of Revenue to be of sperior 
quality, and if Mr. Robertson's present opinion, the 
less than the 
indigenous yarieties, should be confirmed by further 
experience, the result should be of great value to 
localities where the rainfall is scanty and water not 
always abundant. The samples received by the Board 
will be forwarded to the Chamber of Commerce, whose 
opinion the Government would be glad of both as 
to the article itself and upon the suggestion to send 
the grain and rice to London for valuation. 48 lb. 
of seed sown on the 20th September °SO yielded on 
2nd February 8] 1,483 lb. grain, and 2,436 1b. straw. 
— Madras Standard, 
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THE PROSPECTS OF INDIAN TEA. 


The days are passed when tea planters hoped to 
make a fortune in a few years. There are mainly 
two reasons for this. Firstly, the prices of tea have 
fallen greatly, in many cases 30and 40 per cent. This 
is due tothe fact that supply, in the case of Indian 
tea, has overtaken demand. Still, there is some com- 
fort to all interested in the industry to be derived 
from the low prices which have ruled during the last 
two years. So cheap have Indian teas been that the 
attention of the trade has thereby been directed to 
them, and consequently the deliveries of the last few 
months have exceeded any known previously. It is 
calculated by those best able to judge, that if the 
present rate of deliveries in London continues, the 
stock in June next will not exceed 12 million pounds, 
and the treth is, strange as it may appear, that 
below this point it is not well that the stock in 
hand should fall, because, if it does, dealers will not be 
able to mect their requirements, and will then perforce 
buy more China. There is another point which should 
give comfort and hope to the Indian planter, in spite of 
the fact that we are heavily handicapped in our race 
with China inasmuch as owing to more expensive labour 
our cost of production must exceed theirs. This source 
of hope is the great point now generally admitted, 
that Indian tea is better and goes further than China 
Tea. The experience of each of us can quote instances 
of individuals dropping China tea and taking to India ; 
who knows of any one doing the reverse? We admit 
the taste for Indian tea is more or less an acquired one. 
Still, the public at home have already been educated 
to the taste by the yearly increasing proportion of 
(Indian mixed with China tea. Speaking generally 
(though the exceptions are many and increase yearly), 
it is true that Indian tea is not obtainable pure, but 
no more is China. The bulk of the tea now sold to the 
public in the United Kingdom is a mixture, three 
parts China and one Indian, and all points to the 
fact that in a few more years the general mixture will 
be half-and-half. 

Weare thus surely paving the way, in other words, 
teaching the English public, to like Indian tea, and 
the broad fact that, once used, it is never abandoned 
for its vival, is surely a very hopeful feature. The 
truth is that were it possible to make the population 
of Hugland, Australia and America drink Indian tea 
for one week only, the demand after that week would 
be enormous, and we should hear no more of 
““ supply exceeding demand ;” nay more, many thou- 
sands of acres would at once be added to the present 
cultivation in India. 

But we have somewhat wandered from the question 
we set out with, viz., why tea does not pay now as 
it once did. The first reason we have given; the 
second is that there is now no market for tea seeds, 
This last reason is little dwelt on, but it is a very 
important factor. The days were when R300 per 
month, and even more, was paid for tea-seed, and 
though this did not last long the price for many 
years up to 1878, was about R100. Now it is simply 
unsaleable. ‘The receipts for tea-seed, during all these 
vears, formed a large part of mature garden earnings, 
and, to quote one instance, thereto in a great measure 
were due the big dividends paid by the Assam Com- 
pany. ; 

But though tea prices may, and we think will, 
improve, it is not likely we shall ever again see the 
rates obtainable formerly. This being so, it is prob- 
able that only those plantations in the future will 
pay that produce tea cheaply. How is this. to be 
done? Those gardens that are heavily weighted by 
unsuitable climates, by a bad class of plant, by slopes 
which are too steep, by inordinately expensive la- 


bour, or other causes, will have a hard time of it, 
but plantations with natural advantages need in no 
way despair; though, as we said above, we cannot, 
in the matter of cheap labour, vie with China, we 
have a great advantage over the Flowery land as 
regards economy of production in another respect. 
We allude to the use of machinery, which does much - 
now, and will do more and more as each year passes, 
to reduce the cost of production. Machinery in the 
manufacture of tea is, we believe, almost unknown 
in China. There each and every operation is per- 
tormed by hand ; here in India, many now do, and 
eventually all will, wither, roll, fire and sort by the 
help of machines. It says not a little for the enter- 
prise and the inventive genius of the Anglo-Saxon 
race that, while in China the manufacture of tea dates 
back many centuries, and yet all the tea is still made 
by hand, we in India, who haye only planted tea 
some 40 years, have invented machines and use them 
to-day for each and every operation in manufacture. 


It is but as yesterday that we imported Chinamen 


to teach us the modus operandi. We now know far 
more than they do on the subject, and, verily the 
pupil has beaten his master. 

Though machinery reduces the cost of production, 
and in more than one case improves the quality of 
tea, and planters know it, the difficulty before them 
to-day is to know which is the best machine for each 
operation. Unanimity on this point is not to be expected 
yet. One swears by Jackson, another by Kinmond, 
others by Ansell, Barry, Lyle, the inventor of the 
Sirrocco, and so on, The machines and names of 
inventors are many, and each has itsdisciples. Perhaps 
the most fayourite rolling machines are Jackson’s and 
Kinmond’s, But we see the latter has just produced 
what. he calls a ‘‘ Centrifugal Rolling Machine” which 
he thinks will supersede all others. We have not 
seen it, though it is at work on several gardens, and 
so can give no opinion about it; but another of 
Kinmond’s machines, his Dryer, we know well. It 
was long a moot point if tea could be efficiently fired 
by any other agent than charcoal. Many affirmed 
that the fumes of charcoal were necessary, and when, 
years ago, Colonel Money, so well known by his 
writings in tea matters, affirmed from experiments 
that charcoal was not necessary, but thay any fuel 
would do the work, few believed him, for people said 
it was impossible to credit that the Chinese would 
have gone on using charcoal (so much more expensive 
than other fuel) for centuries, were it not a neces- 
sity. What Colonel Money then predicted has al- 
ready come to pass. Much of the tea now produced in 
India never sees charcoal at all, and it is very certain 
that in two or three years all Indian tea will be 
fired by machinery. We say this is certain, simply, 
because, apart from the saving effected by using other 
fuel, the value of teas fired by machinery is increased. 
It is natural it should be so, because by the use of 
the best machines invented for that purpose, the 
heat can be regulated to a nicety, an impossibility 
by the old mode of charcoal firing, 

Kinmond’s Dryer is, in our opinion, the best tea-. 
dryer machine yet invented. Space forbids our des- 
cribing it minutely (besides only those, and they are 
few, who understand tea machinery would appreciate 
our description), but its general features we will 
shortly touch on. In the comparatively small space 
it occupies in a factory, and in the large quantity 
of work it does in a given time, we think it unri- 
valled. This last feature does away with the necessity 
of night-work, which, apart from other drawbacks, 
is prejudicial to the excellence of tea, because, among 
other reasons, its color cannot then be appreciated 
in its several stages, Tea made at night is never 
very good. With sufficient motive power, sufficient 
rolling machinery, and Kinmond’s dryers, the factory, 
let the leaf gathered be what it may, can be shut 
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up at dark, Kinmond’s dryer may yet be improved 
upon by himself or by others, but as it now stands, 
it possesses a feature peculiar to itself, and all-im- 
portant. The’ hot air, driven by a fan (the speed of 
which, under control, regulates the temperature), does 
not pass successively through the different trays, for 
the hot air, drying the tea in each tray, has a separate 
inlet and outlet. By this means is avoided the 
objection of carrying the moisture absorbed by the 
hot air from one tray to the other. Another pecu- 
liarity in the machine is, that the same air 1s used 
again and again, being re-dried and re-heated each 
time. By this two advantages are obtained : 1, fuel 
is saved; it is easier to heat air which still retains 
caloric, than fresh air: 2, the aroma of tea is very 
volatile, and when hot air, which dries it, passes 
away, some of the essence and strength of the tea 
goes with it. But here the same air being used again 
and again, the volatile essence (how much who can 
say,) is returned to the tea. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that this will increase the value _of the tea; 
indeed, we know it did so materially in one garden 
last season, i 

We do not doubt that the unanimity wanting at 
present amongst planters as regards machinery, _will 
more or less come with time, but only long experience 
can settle the merits of rival machinery. One thing, 
however, is very certain, if the exports of Indian tea 
ever vie in quantity with China, it will be due to 
the use of machinery in manufacture.—Mriend of India. 


JAMAICA. 


The Governors of the Jamaica Institute have offered 
a prize of £20 for the best Essay on the fibre pro- 
duced from either the Penguin, Banana, Rhea or China- 
grass, Aloe or other Island plants. susceptible of 
cultivation in sufficient quantities to form the basis 
of a sustained industry. Also a prize of £15 for best 
samples, not less than 112 lb, (avoir.) of clean market- 
able fibre produced in the island from either of the 
aforementioned plants. 

Mr. W. Bancroft Espeut lectured in the City Hall 
on Tuesday evening last. His subject was ‘ The 
Timbers of the Island.” The audience was a very 
respectable one, and the attendance was good. The 
chair was occupied by His Lordship the Bishop. The 
Lecturer spoke in terms of praise of the qualities of 
native lumber, preferring it to foreign. He described 
the saw mills at Chepstowe, and showed specimens of 
Jamaica shingles, barrel staves and coconut plank out 
of which he got beautiful panels made for his house. 
He spoke in reference to pimento trees showing that 
pimento walks did not as is generally supposed, owe 
their formation to accident alone. He also produced 
two specimens of pimento trees grown at the Botanical 
Gardens by Mr. Morris. —Gall’s News Letter. 


NEW PRODUCTS: LOW-COUNTRY REPORT. 
WEATHER AND DratNaGeE—LIBerIAN Corre® AND 
Ortcokets—Cacao—Bameu FENCE. 

Western Province, 12th May 1881. 
April has been a wet month here. Indeed, from 
17th Mareh, when the dry season may be said to 
have closed, we have had no lack of moisture, and 
would very willingly have spared a moiety of our 
"ee had we been the disposing parties, for we 
ave had more than a pleasant dispensation of all 
the elements of storm, except frost, snow, and hail. 
I have been chietly employed in trying to perfect 
a drainage system to save in some measure the awful 
wash that comes of awful rains, but [ am sorry t« 
Say my success has only been partial, I can only 
look on in despair when LT see a drain four feet deep 
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and five feet wide silted up and running over when 
ten minutes’ rain fills an escaped drain four feet wide to 
the depth of eighteen inches. 

Of the Liberian coffee seed ! have put down since 
the beginning of the year, less than ten per cent 
failed to germinate, but I have lost perhaps as much 
as five per cent, by the crickets. Iam therefore hasten- 
ing to transplant them into baskets, where alone 
they are safe, for several months at this stage. Of 
course they are again exposed to this enemy when put 
out in the field. Last season, it was towards the end 
of November when they disappeared absolutely, during 
three months, the very first plant cut being dis- 
covered on the Ist of March. During March and 
April, their ravages continued to inerease, and 
only during the last fortnight : have they fallen off, 
from the havoc they were previously carrying on. I 
was Lowever warned a week ago not to congratu- 
late myself too soon. One part of the field had 
not been touched when this month began, but now 
it is brought up to nearly the same _ per- 
centage of cutting as the other fields; fine healthy 
plants, six to nine inches high, cut clean off; the 
greater part of them so close to the surface, that 
there is small chance of fresh shoots. After a care- 
ful examination, [ estimate the losses up to date at 
one-fourth of all the plants put out last planting 
season. It is very annoying, after all the trouble 
and anxiety of carrying the planta through the dry 
season with little or no loss, to have them de- 
stroved, just as the season became favourable to 
quick growth, and I am obliged to own myself at 
the end of my resources. The means of protection, 
that seemed effectual last season have signally failed now, 
and my only hope is that they have nearlyrun their course 
for the tim>, to appear again in August, if we have 
as in the last two years a dry June and July. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain their habits, they 
breed twice a year, the old race dying out during 
the heavy rains of the two monsoons in May and 
November, after having deposited their eggs in the 
soil, where they are hatched by sun heat, during 
the dry season, and the dryer the season, the 
more abundant will the brood be; they only in- 
fest soils of a loose, dry, warm, nature, and esypeci- 
ally those rich in organic matter. avoiding clays and 
coarse gravels. On the present occasion, they first 
appeared on steepstony grounds, facing the morning 
sun, and on several such faces they have hardly left a 
plant uncut. For the rest, there seems no rule. Sometimes 
on one side of a road one halt of the plants are cut, 
on the other side none; round one’ boulder all are 
cut, round the next one none. As [ already stated, 
the south-west face of this place, remained un- 
touched till some time after the destruction had 
slackened on the eastern side, and on the former 
it still goes on, though it has almost ceased on the 
latter. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
growth of the plants that have escaped, and I hope 
they will be out of danger before the next brood 
appears. Many of those, however, that were too stron 
of stem to be dealt with have had every leaf cut off, 
and have their growths much checked thereby. All 
the stems that have been cut above lowest buds are 
making an effort, but my former experience is that 
the next brood of crickets attack by  prefer- 
ence those that have been injured by their 


‘parents, but I have found the present brood so 


much more acute and enterprising than the last, 
that the race may possibly be intellectually pro- 
gressive. 

I had made up my mind that I would not meddle 
with cacao any more here, unless [ were under orders 
from superior authority, but such a change hascome over 
every surviving plant, since the middle of March, 
that hope haa revived. and I now propose, on one part 
of the plantation, to carry out the original design of 
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alternating in the lines Liberian coffee and cacao 
plants, by fillimg in the vacancies of the latter at once. 
| iow know that all the losses of plants, on land 
not’ exposed to the S. W. wind, has been due to too 
much dry weather, either immediately or remotely 


before the young plants got a tirm hold of the 
ground. Now I see plants that two months ago | 


ago looked all but dead, expanded into brilliant and | 
abundant foliage, and running up like Jonah’s pumpkin;, 


and thoush I may still have many failures, 1 now 
entertain no doubt of ultimate success, even in such 
s@isons ‘as’ we have had during the last two years, 
which’ “from all I’ canlearn, were considered by my nat- 
ive neighbours unusually dry. 

Those who carry on planting operations in the 
midst of native villages oucht to be thankful for 
a wrinkle, with ‘regard to the material of an im- 
penetrable fence, The Calcutta bambu, Bambusa 
arundinacea, pinnted three feet apart, becomes a per- 
fect fence in twelve months on tolerable soil, and 
needs no more labour to keep it in’ order than any 
other living tence. I sowed the seed twenty-three 
months ago, and have it now in good spots thirty 
feet hivh. I find it grow well on all soils, except 
hard gravel or wet swampy ground, and it can be 
freely propagated to any extent, by dividing the 
roots. Nothing could be better as a belt to break 
the wind in exposed situations, and, when a few 
years old, it will supply nearly all the material for 
light temporary buildings. I planted it ten feet 
apart with a teak plant midway, but even at that 
distance it has. filled up the spaces in the best soils 
in’ twelve months. 


DATE COFFEE IN AMERICA. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the coffee merchants, 
retailers and consumers of North America are inclined 
to give no quarter to the attempt to foist on them 
“date” or any other abominable coffee mixtures. 
The following is from the New York Daily Tribune 
of March 17th :— 


MAKING COFFEE OF DATES, 
A VAST SCHEME PROPOSED IN LONDON, 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE SOON TO BE GIVEN AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY LO INVEST IN THE DATE COFFEE COMPANY 
$25 SHARES SOLD IN LONDON For, $160— 
SELLING PATENTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES— WHAT 
IS THOUGHT OF TWH SCHEME HERE, 


The people of the United States are soon to have 
an opportunity of imvesting large sums of money in 
a wild speculation now occupying the attention of 
the English public. This is a project for making coffee 
out of dates. A company has been formed in London, 
called the Date Coffee Company, which proposes to 
revolutionize the coffee trade of the world. It has 
issued flaming prospectuses, has\vexpended large sums 
of money in advertising and has actually succeeded 
in selling its shaves. in the English market at $160 
each, their par, value being only $25; and all this 
before the company has made a dollar of legitimate 
profit or fairly begun operations. The originators of 
this bold scheme have succeeded so well in England 
that they have already turned their attention to 
America, and they are publishing in London glowing 
accounts of their prospects here. ‘They estimate their 
Bronte in this country to begin with at $2,500,000. 

hey haye already opened correspondence with some 
brokers in this city, and an agent is soon expected 
here to bgin operations, The first movement will |e, 
it is said, to close a contract with an advertizing 
firm by which $50,000 will if necessary, be spent in 


advertising the project, after which the projectors 
anticipate no. dificulty in relieving the American 
public of a few millions of dollars. The whole scheme 
from its inception to its present wonderful success in 
London reads so much like a chapter of the ‘‘ South: 
Sea Bubble,” or John Law’s exploits in Paris, that 
persons on this side of the water almost» doubt, the 
truth of what they read in the London press: in 
regard to it. There is no doubt, “however; that 
even in this age of enlightenment such a project cam 
be successfully carried out in London when it would 


| fail) here. 


The Date Coffee Company (limited) was: formed 
over a year ago to manufacture a partial substitute 
for coffee out of dates according to a patent cbtamed 
by T. F. Henley. The patent consists in drying’ the 
date fruit by a process which separates the seeds 
from the pulp, The seeds are then placed ina re+ 
volving vessel, and subjected to heat, under the in- 
fluence of which they become in color like roasted 
coffee. When cool they are crushed and mixed with 
real coffee and a little chicory, and the. whole is 
claimed to produce a mixture ‘‘superior’ to the best 
Mocha coffee.” The company was: started. im London 
early in 1880, with a proposed capital of $250,000, 
divided into 10,000 shares of $25 each. A few months 
afterward application was made to the London Stock 
xchange for an official settlement and a quotation. 
The settlement, which gave the company au official 
standing, was granted, but the quotation was refused 
on the ground that there were too many shares in 
the hands of the directors, it appearing that only 265 
shares had been really purchased. The .ompany then 
found that the English Government would not allow 
this adulterated coffee to be manufactured in England; 
but would allow it to be imported at a duty of 4 
cents a pound. 

The works were then started in Kurrachee, India, 
where dares are said to be plentiful, As the sale of the 
article as coffee is accompanied by a statement of how it 
is adulterated, it does not come within the prohibition 
of the adulteration act, Kee 

At the end of the first year the Company showed 
no profits. It then occurred to Mr. Haymen, the 
chairman, according to the Company’s reports, that 
as. the Company oaly owned the patent for England, 
the patentee, Mr. Henley, might establish companies 
elsewhere and thus open undesirable competition. 
Negotiations were therefore opened with Mr. Henley 
to get the whole of his patents without further pay- 
ment. He saw the force of this brilliant idea at 
once. It would virtually pay him by ‘‘the enorm- 
ously increased yalue”’ of the iarge number of shares 
he already held, or by ‘‘ the enormously increased 
value of the dividends he would get from organizing 
in different countries companies to work the patents.” 
From that time forth the projectors saw fortunes 
within easy grasp. It became their business to sell 
patents rather than manufacture adulterated coffee. 
They claimed to marutacture coffee at less than halt 
the cost of the genuine article. The samples they 
exhibited from the manutactory at Kurrachee were 
slightly adulterated with ‘‘date coffee,” and, of course, 
were principally composed of real coffee. How the 
managers revelled in figures may be understood from the 
following letter, written by the chairman to an Inquirer : 

“ Herewith statements showing the profits the Date 
Company expect to make. The original prospectus 
showed a profit of $250,000 a year on a make of 
forty tops of coffee a week, or 100 per cent per 
annum on the entire capital, but our capital is, even 
when the debentures are converted into shares, only 
200,000. The estimates upon which this profit was 
worked out have been proved by actual working te 
be correct. Since these estimates were made we haye 
obtained the whole of Henley’s patents, and our 
capital account is the same, 
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“* We estimate that we shall sell these patents for 
$250,000 each, which would amount to $2,500,000, or 
$250 a share; but we shall, in addition, have Founder’s 
shames in each of the different companies entitling 
the Date Coflee Company to one-half of all profits 
after 50 per cent has been paid to the shareholders 
of these different companies. 

** Now, as our figures show that each Company’s 
profit will be $500,000 a year, the Date Coffee Com- 
pany will have a yearly profit of $125,000, or $1,250,000 
im all, to which add 250.000, the profit you will 
make, and you have the following results : 

‘* Hach $25 Date Coffee’share will receive a bonus 
ot $250 per share, and annual dividends of $3,000 
per share. 

“ Assuming, therefore, that shares ure bought to pay 
10 per cent, the Date Coffee shares, after receiving 
$250 bonus for each $25 share, ought to be worth 
$1,500 per share. 

The figures are large and look extravagant, but 
they are, [I think, beyond dispute. Yours faithfully, 

Henry HaymMen.” 

The first effort was to start a French Company. 
This was done by the same meu who organized the 
Mnglish Company and they sold the patent to tiem- 
arlves for $250,000. This gave them the start required. 
The $25 shares of the English company immediately 
rose in value from almost nothing to $160. A German 
company was then organized without trouble. The 
chairman said; {‘I have had twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in the city of London, and I have never 
in my life had money pressed wpon me so fast as I 
have had in connection with the French and German 
companies.” All the shares of the Gerjaan Company 
were applied for two or three times ong A proposal 
was received to pay $100,000 for the Russian patent, 
and the speculation in the shares of thé companies 
seems to be general in London. 

At this stage the managers have turned their atten- 
tion to the United States. At a recent meeting of 
the stockholders Chairman Haymen said : 

“In the United States and Canada during the 
years 1877 and 1878 about 140,009 tons of coffee were 
used ; during the same time the quantity used in the 
United Kingdom was only 15,000 tons, while on the 
Continent a Europe it was 300,000 tons. You will 
see, therefore, there is a much larger field in the 
United States than there is upon the Continent, 
comparatively speaking. I except France, which we 
consider finished. Therefore we have thought it 
better that we should take up the United States 
after the German is finished ; so it will be the third 
company. [Cheers.] Now the United States is equal 
to five patents. We can put up our works at five 
different seaports at such a price as will enable each 
one in those divisions to more than equal the United 
Kingdom. The terms upon which we have negotiated 
J cannot say ave concluded. I calculate we shall 
realize from the United States a minimum of $2,500,000, 
and it may be even more than that.” 

A well-known American, who has been interested in 
the coffee trade in London fr some years, in speak- 
ith the Date Coffee Company and its product, 
sald ¢ 


As aetnally sold in the English market this ‘ dates 
coffe ’ is declared in the printed label on the tin 
box ni which it is sold to be ‘a mixture of dates 
with ome of the finest coffee and a little chicory,’ 
which being translated means—this compound is 
caromel coffee and chicory. Now caromelis roasted 
sugar, well-known all over France, employed to 
color brandies. in universal use among cooks for 
soups, ete., und largely in use combined with coffee. 
‘Café Cercella’ is an article of wide consumption in 
Paris and has enjoyed great repute for years. This 


‘date coffee’ is infinitely inferior to it. If the Com- | 


pany does actually roast the dates—whicb [ very much 


-~< 


doubt—it olytains only caromel, not a whit better than 
roasted cane sugar and much more expensive. It they 
do actually roast some dates, my opinionis that it is 
only enough ‘to swear by.’ It would he an interest- 
ing question to know why they put chiccory in the 
article they sell. We had all sorts of coffee sub 
stitutes during the war, but as soon as genuine coffve 
could be had again the substitutes disappeared. This 
bumbueg will have its day and the promoters of the 
echeme will line their pockets, and no doubt some of 
the first. purchasers of shares will make money; but 
if is lamentable to think of the fate of the last comers.” 

F. B. Thurber, of H. K. & F. B. Thurber, was 
asked if he knew anything of this new scheme. ‘1 
do not,’ he replied, ‘‘ but it can be safely set down as 
a sham. Surely things can be more easily got en up 
in England by means of joint stock Companies than 
in this country.” 

“Do you know of dates ever having beeu used to 
adulterate coffee?” 

‘“T have heard of their use abroad. In this country, 
especially during the war, peas, rye, chicory and 
various other things were used to adulterate coffee. 
There are essences sold now, composed of  caromel, 
chicory, etce., which are used in coloring coffee and 
giving it a fictitious appearance of strength. Since 
the retail grocers have taken to grinding coffee for 
customers, the use of adulterated coffee has been largely 
decreased. The only safe way to buy coffee is in the 
bean. We impress that upon all our customers. 
Coffee in the bean is not adulierated. The fact that 
this Date Company is so particular to refer to Mocha 
coffee is but »nother evidence of its being a fraud. 
Now, Mocha coffee is not the best. Coffee was 
originally obtainedin Arabia and exported from Mocha, 
hence the name Mocha coffee. Since then. better 
coffee has been found elsewhere. But Mocha _ coffee 
is comparatively scarce, heace it is higher in price.”’ 

*“You do not think, then, that there is a chance 
for ‘date coffee’ in this country?” 

‘“No. There is no necessity now for adulterating 
coffee. The price bas been tending downward for 
years, and the use of adulterated goods of any kind 
is reprehensible, and becoming justly a subject of 
legislation. There is a better chance for adulterated 
coffee to sell in England than here. Any one who 
has been there knows how difficult it is to get a 
good cup of coffee there. Americans use about three 
times as much coffee as Englishmen, perhaps because 
they know how to make good coffee. The largest 
consumption of coffee per crpita is in Holland. Ger- 
many comes next, and then France and the United 
States, in which two countries the per capita con- 
sumption is about the same. As for the use of dates 
for coffee, on the scale proposed by this Company, 
it is absurd. ‘here would not be dates enough to 
supply such a use, and of course the demand for them 
would increase their cost above that of pure coffee.” 

Other large coffee dealers were consulted in regard 
to the date coffee scheme, and they all considered it 
a plan for defrauding the public, aud predicted that 
it would find no favor in this country. One of them 
said: ‘ There has been over $7,000,000 lostin coffee 
in this country in a year owing to the increased produc- 
tion and declining prices, and it is absurd to talk 
about introducing adulterated coffee under such cireum- 
stances.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW BRANCHES 
OF INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 

A paper sent to us by the Madras Government 
contains a cowmnunication trom the Under Secretary 
to the Government of India, Home, Revenue, and 
Agricultural Department (Public), to the Chief Seere. 
tary to the Government of Madras, forwarding an 
extract from Seetion I, Chapter VJ, Part Tf, «f the 
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Rep rt of the Indian Famine Commission, and invit- 
ing attention to the views expressed by the Commis- 
sion as to the desirability of encouraging a diversity 
of occupatious and the development of new branches 
of industry in India. The extract is headed ‘* En- 
courazement of Diversity of Occupation,” and states 
that “at the root of much of the poverty of the peo- 
ple of India and of the risks to which they are exposed 
in seasons of scarcily lies the unfortunate circumstance 
that agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of 
tle mass of the population, and that no remedy for 
present evils can be complete which does not include 
the introduction of a diversity of occupation through 
which the surplus population may be drawn from 
aor cultural pursuits and led to find the means of 
subsis‘ence in manufactures cr some such employments. 
It “iil be almo-t self-evident that such a change in 
the condition of the people could not be brought 
about by any direct action of the State, and that 
there would be much risk of interference of this de- 
scription, discouraging the spread of sound principles of 
trade and retarding the operation of private enter- 
prize. So far as we are able to form an opinion on a 
question so difficult of solution, the desired result 
can only follow upon an increased desire to apply 
capital to industrial pursuits in India, which azain 
will be a‘cunsequence of a growing conviction that 
adequate profits may be secured on investments, under 
a condition of continued peace and good government, 
The State should certainly use its utmost endeavours 
to assist im the preparation of the country for reach- 
ing such an advanced condition, but it will, we be- 
lieve, be by indirect means, such as the extension of 
railways aud the development of local trade and 
foreign commerce, that the end will be attaimed rather 


than by any attempts to give adventitious aid to par- 


ticular branches of industry. Capital will accumulate in 
the country or will flow into it for investment in propor- 
tion as security is maintained ana facilities for obtaining 
profitable markets for ail sorts of produce are enlarged.” 

The obstacles that stand im the way of the 
investment of English capital in India, such as 
the climate, the distance,’ and the want of exact 
knowledge of the country, are then referred to, 
the writers pointing out that direct State aid could 
not be given to any undertaking without some 
corresponding power of control or interference, and 
the exercise of any such power would be almost cer. 
tainly incompatible with the successful management of 
industrial occupations, and they add :—‘‘ It is probable, 
moreovir, that the whole available means of the 
State will yet be required for many years, either 
for ‘railway extension, with or without the co-op:ra- 
tion «f private enterprise, or for the extension of ir- 
rigation works whieh ave) no less necessary, and 
wich ¢xpericnce has shown to be unsuited for man- 
angement by private Companies. There are, how- 
ever, directions in’ which we have no doubt the 


Government might usefully aid in fostering the in- . 


ception of new industries. The introdiittion of tea 
culfivation and manutaciure is an instance of the suc- 
cessful action of the Government, which should en- 
courage further measures of a like character. In this 
ease, the Government started plintations, imp: rted 
Ciivese workmen, distributed seed, and brought the 
industry into a covdition in which its commercial 
success was no longer doubtful. It then retired from 
auy share in it, sold its plantations, and lett ihe 
tield to private capitalists. The cultivation of cin 
chona is a measure «f a somewhat similar’ descrip- 
tion, though it has not yet passed entirely into the 
hands of private persons. In treating of the improve- 
ment of sgriculture, we have indicated how we think 
the more scientific methods of Hurope may be brought 
into practical operation in India by help of spect- 
ally-tiained experts, and the same general  sys- 
tem may, we believe, be 


applied with suecess’ 


both to the actual operations of agriculture and 
to the preparation for the market of the vaw 
agriculture staples of the country. Nor does there 
appear any reason why action of this sort should 
stop at agricultural produce and should not be extended 
to the manufactures which India now produces on a 
small scale or in a rude form, and which, with some 
improvement, might be expected to tind enlarged 
sales, or could take the place of similar articles now 
imported from for-ign countries, Among the articles 
and proce-ses to which’ these remarks would apply 
may be named the mannfacture and refining of sugar; 
the tanning of hides; the manufacture of fabrics of 
cotton, wool, and silk; the preparation of fibres of 
other sorts, and of tobacco ; the manufacture of paper, 
pottery, glass, soap, vils, and candles.”” Some of these 
arts are already practised witn success at Government 
establishments, and these institutions afford practical 
evidence of the success of the arts practised and are 
schools for training the people of the country in im- 
proved methods ; and so long as any such institutions 
fairly supply a Government wait which cannot be 
properly met otherwise or carry on an art in an im- 
droved form, and therefore guide and educate private 
trade, theirinfluence can har Jlly fail to be beneficial. The 
same may be said of the workshops of the Government 
and the railway companies which are essential for the 
special purposes for which they are kept up and gradus 
ally train and disseminate a more skilled class of 
artizans. ~The writers continue :—‘‘ The Government - 
might further often afford valuable and legitimate as- 
sistance to private persons desiring to embark in a 
new local industry or to develop and improve ove 
already existing by ob’aining ne dful information from 
other countries or skilled workmen or supervision, and © 
at the out-et supplying such «id at the public cost. 
So far as the products of any industr es established in 
India can be economically used by the Government, 
they might properly be preferred to articles imported 
from Europe, and generally thelocal markets should 
be resorted to for all requisite supplies that they can 
afford. We are aware that steps have been taken 
within the last few years to enforce these principles, 
but more can certainly be done and greater attention 
may properly be paid to the subject, Otherwise than 
as abeve indicated. we do not think it desirable that 
the Government should diree'ly embark in any manu 
facture or industry in an experimentil way. Such 
experiments to be really succes-ful or valuarie must 
be carried out on a commercial basis. . The conditions 
of any Government undertaking are rarely such as 
to give it this character, and the fear of incur- 
ring an undue expenditure on what is regarded as 
only an experiment will often lead to failure, which 


will be none the Jess mischievous beeause it was 
thus caused.” 

The writers conelude ag follows:—‘‘ There is no 
reason to doubt that the action of Governments 


may be of great yalue in” forwar ing technical 
artistic and scientific education; in holding out re- 
wards for efforts in® these directions, and in forming 
at convenient centres museims or colections by which 
the public taste is formed und information is diffused. 
he great industrial development of Kurope in recent 
years has doubtless received no small stimulus from 
such agencies; and the duty of the Government in 
encouraging “technical education is one to which the 
people of En land are yearly becoming more alive, and 
which it is certain will be more adequately performed 
in the future. All the causes which rendered such 
action on the part of Governments desirable in Europe 
apply with greater force to India. Experience, how- 
ever, is still wanting, even in England, as to how 
such instruction should be given, and for India it will’ 
be hardly possible at present to go beyond the train- 
ing of ordinary workmen in the practice of mechanical 
or engineering manipulation, To whatever extent it 
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is possible, however, the Government should give as- 
sistance to the dev:lopment of industry in a legi- 
timate manner and without interfering with the free 
anion of the general trading community, it being re- 
cognised that every new opening thus created attracts 
labor which would otherwise be employed to com- 
parative y little purpose on the land, and thus sets 
up a new bulwark azainst the total prostration of the 
Jabor market, which in the present condition of the 
population, follows on every severe drought.” 

This paper was communicated by the Madras Govern- 
ment for remarks to the Board of Revenue, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, the Chief Engineer, Public 
Works Department, the Commissary-General (through 
the Military Department), and the Superintendent of 
he School of Arts. 


KALUTARA AS A LIBERIAN COFFEE DISTRICT. 
(Contributed. ) 

A few years ago, Kalutara was not even thought 
of by Buropean capitalist: as a place alfording a fair 
field for investment iy lands for coffee cultivation. 
But no sooner had ‘leaf disease’ laid low the once 
flourishing estates in the Central Province, than atten- 
tion was turned to the cultivation of new products. 


Thus, the hitherto hidden resources of unimportunt | 


districts were developed, contributing to the material 
wealth of the country. Theconstruction of the Kalu- 
tara Railway offered no small inducement to local 
capitalists to open out lands in the Kalutara district, 
the soil as well as climate having been previously as- 
certained to be eminently suited for Liberian coffee. 
Messrs. Leechinan and Aitken, Spence & Co. seem 
to have been the pioneers of this coffeein Kalutara, 
Culloden and Puttupaula estates are reputed to be 
two of the most flourishing and lucrative Liberian coffee 
estates in the island. Almost every year finds two 
or more estates opened up. This is due, in the 
main, to the encouragement offered to enterprising 
men by the unqualified success which has attended the 
cultivation of Liberian coffee in the distric!. But what has 
the Government done t» render the burden and risk 
of the planters light? Where are the roads ?—without 
which, the most obtuse official must perceive, the 
hazard attending the opening of an estate is consider- 
able. Even the existing roads are so badly kept that 
they would shame a barbarous country ; but strange 
te say, with the except on of the effort only now put 
forward by the Planters’ Association at Kalutara, no 
voice was ‘itherto raised by the planters there to 
~ have new roads opened up. If Mr. Wace, the Assistant 
Government Ageutat Kalutara, has the true interest 
of his divtrict at heart, he -hould not rest until the 
roads and bridges in Pasdun Korale are put in 
thorough repair, and new reads, rendered “necessary 
hy the clearing of new crown lands, are opened up. 
The minor roid which runs along the Kalu ganga, 
leading to Udapitiyazoda, is in am«st disreputable state ; 
and the bridges along the road are rotting. Nobody 
seems to takethe slightest notice of this road. Want of 
funds, it was a'l g d, was the reison why the work 
of iepairing vould not be taken in hand by the road 
officer. O! course he is not to blame. 
will be haule: over the coals in ease of a carriage 


er horse accident, if it happen on that road. I | 


Sincerely hope Mr. Leechman will make out a 
strong case in favour of the Kalutara Planters’ As- 
‘sociation, who, | see, have moved in the matter, and 


shame Gov rnment into opening out more roads lead. | 
| with everyA attention and regard trem them. He 
| states the eechinese there are far advanced in agricu:- 


ing to! the coffee estates iv the wistrict. 

There can be no gainsaying thet Kalutara will, in 
a short time more, draw a con-iderable number of capit- 
wlists who will lay bare the rich resources of the lands 
surrounding it. Tie soilin some of the new clearings 
thas been pronounced by comp tent authorities to be 
very rich and capable of comparison with any in the 


But somebody | 


sland, The surface soil, about two feet in depth, is 
a sort of loose loam, and the atmosphere surround- 
ing the lands is so humid that there is no chance of 
a season of drought telling severely on the plants during 
their early stage. Planting in baskets is a capital idea, 
and the only safe way in which a large proportion of 
the plants could be grown successfully. The system of 
shading the plants with the ordinary fern to be found 
in marshy grounds ig very judicious indeed, But in 
continual wet weather the covering should be re- 
moved, as [ found in the plants which had tie shad- 
ing on (while the rain continued for a few days) that 
some of the leaves rotted off, owing to the incessant 
dripping of water from the fern, 

The oniy enemy that seems to attack the young 
plants is the bloodsucker, which appears to take a 
malicious delight in gnawing away the plant about the 
middle of the stem. 

The tea plonts in the Kalutara district are, [ learn, 
doing remarkably well. Lhe casy distance from Colombo 
to Kalutara ought very soon to bring more enter- 
prising men there. 


NETHERLANDS INDIAN NEWS. 
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Tigers it is said, have caused « failing off in coffee 
cultivation and silk culture in the Southerb districis 
of Acheen Proper. judging from the following state- 
ments in a report on a tour of inspection recently 
made there by Mr. Van Wyck. a controller :— 

“©On the 19th February, L went with the bead- 
men to the coffee plantations which the Kejuruan [a local 
chief] had laid out with the ad of 10,000 guilders 
advanced to him by Government, The state of these 
plantations left very much to be desired. The re- 
cently planted portion, especially, looked miserabie 
and badly cared for. In mny places the young 
plants had been choked by lallang and weeds and 
had died off, so that traces of cultivation could 
only be found with difficulty. he headmen told 
me that the little care taken of the  planta- 
tions was attributable to the great number of 
tigers ap,earing in them of late, Fifteen men had 
already been killed by tigers, and many of the per- 
sons who lived on the plantations had abandoned them 
from dread of sharing ths same fate. Within the lass 
few months, however, less had been heard of tigers, 
so that there was a prospect of the cultivation of 
the plantations being resumed. 

‘Silk culture is failing off. I was assured this 
was in consequence of the difficulty of finding the 
necessary food for the worms. ‘These insects feed on 


| the leaves of a plant named Daun kerta, which grows 


in the jungle on the neighbouring mountains. Owing 
to the great number of tigers which have appeared 
of late in these districts, the inhabitants no longer 
dare to go out looking for the said leaves, so that 
this industry is retrogressing. Some cocoons where shown 
me at my request They have wholly the appearance 
of the silk-worms grown in Hurope. These cocoons 
were boiled in water, the silk being afterwards spon 
off or reeled.” 

During his tour through these districts-—Lohong, 
Lepong and Kluang—which had sufiered least from 


| the war, Mr Van Wyck wis hosptiadly and cord}- 


ally received by both headmen and people, and met 


ture, the ri fields being irrigated by well constructed 
canals, and kept free from weeds, Besides coffee and 
paddy, pepper, sugar cane and tobacco are grown, 


| The cultivation of pepper had, however, decreas 


owing to the blockade, Cattle rearing was animpo:- 
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tant, from disease. Among the exports were guano to 
Penang and birds nests similar to those of Java, Gold 
is found at many places, and petroleum is known to 
exist. Mr. Van Wyck was favourably impressed by 
the Achinese of the districts, whom he describes 
as not fanatical but susceptible of instruction, eager 
for information, and industrious, his firm conyiction 
being that much may be made of them by the spread 
of knowledge, and that, when they once understand 
the good intentions of the N. I. Government, they 
will prove good subjects. He examined the land 
applied for by Messrs. De la Croix and Brau de St. Pol 
lias, and assembled the headmen concerned, who 
expressed their approval of the application for 
the land, and their desire that the Government would 
give the permission asked for. During his whole tour, 
the only articles stolen from him were potatoes—one 
or two ata time, with the object of planting them. 
He hence soon distributed them among te people and 
pave directions how to grow them. Achinese seemed 
to be partial to cultivating potatoes, from their profit- 
able nature and tastiness. 

The firm of Dummier and Co. has obtained a Go- 
vernment concession for laying a double line of steam 
tramway from Batavia to Meester Cornelis. The cars 
are to run: on sunken rails at the rate of 15 kilo- 
metres per hour as the extreme limit, and the line 
is to be completed in two years. At Surabaya, an 
application has been made for a concession to lay a 
steam tramway there also, 

““Surabaya, 21st April.—To those who consider more 
frequent communication with the Moluccas desirable, 
it is glad tidings that a Singapore -firm which owns 
the steamers ‘‘ Thames,’ ‘‘ Penang,” ‘‘ Celestial,” and 
*«Bivouac,” intends from the 15th May, to run a 
vessel (the ‘‘ Thames”) from Surabaya to Macassar, 
Menado, Gorontalo, Amboyna, Banda, Timor, Deli, and 
Bima, and back. Should the experiment succeed, the 
“Penang” will also be put on this line.—Batavia 
Dagblad, 26th April. 

To develop the resources of Java, another associa- 
tion with a paid up capital of 500.000 guilders has 
been established in Holland, styled the East Java 
Culture Company, to manage Coffee and Cinchona 
plantations. 

The Java coffee crop for 1881 was officially estimated 
at 815,300 piculs on the 3lst March. 

It is officially reported that the tin yield in Banka, last 
Jen was 72,684.92 piculs, against 77,615.44 piculs in 
1879. 


THe Manviacture or Corron Om from the cotton 
seed, according to the London Times. is becoming of im- 
portance in the United States.there being at the present 
time upwards of 41 oil mills, of which nine are in 
in Mississippi, nine in Louisiana, eight in Tennessee, 
six in Texas, four in Arkansas, two in Missourie, two 
in Alabama, and one in Georgia. The annual quantity 
of seed converted into oil now amounts toabout 410,000) 
tons, the yield being at the rate of some 35 gallons 
of oil to the ton of cotton material. Moreover, each 
ton leaves 750 Ib. of oil cake of admirable fattening 
qualities. A great deal of the cotton oil is imported 
to Italy and other countries where the olive oil isa 
staple ; and, in point of fact, cotton oil is there 
superseding the olive oil, not only for utilitarian 
purposes, but also as an article of food. It is said, 
too, that the use cotton oil in this way is gaining 
ground in some parts of the States. The following 
ave the statistics of consumption :— 


Export. Home consumption 
- gallons. gallons. 
1876-7 1,316,000 2,000,000 
1877-8 1,457,000 1,800,000 
1878-9 5, 750,000 2,425,000 


Indian Agriculiurist. 


Corree.—We learn from Yercaud that the coffee 
crops this year are not likely to turn out well as 
the want of rain is greatly felt. Up to the Ist in- 
stant, the rainfallin the coffee-zrowing tracts of the 
Shevaroys was next to nothing and the trees which 
gave promise of a bumper crop this season, do not 
look so well as they would under other circum- 
stances. It appears that, in the past year, rain fell 
in Yercaud during the whole of April, and that 
about this time last year the trees looked at their 
best. It was expected that this year would be a 
good one, but the hopes and expectations of the 
planters have, to some extent, been blasted. If rain 
does not fall during this month, the coffee crops 
of the Shevaroys will be very small. Some fine es- 
tates belonging to a firm at Madras that lately 
went into liquidation were placed by the trustees 
in the hands of an experienced planter, and we hear 
that under him they are doing well. The proprietors of 
coffee estates in the Shevarvys are giving increased 
attention to their condition, and it is hoped that 
their anticipations inrespect to cops will, later in the 
year, be realised. —Madras Standard. 

Tue Ferrinity or New Zealand is very great, and 
for agricultural purposes the percentage recorded below 
would, were there no financial drawbacks, point ir- 
resistibly in favour of that country :— 

Average yield peracre. Mean of six years 


Wheat. Oats. Potatoes. Hay. 

bush, bush. tons tons. 
Victoria VS 1 en SP 2. edd 0. .¢ 14 
New South Wales 144 .. 19 .. 2 ... 12 
New Zealand 27g ike Sale Meee. Gr: 1} 
South Australia BE ge Re ateg:, 1} 

Queensland 12 i) LOM SD taoes Ls 
Tasmania d VIR 82? DAA BAA. 1} 
Western Australia 113 ... 164 .. 28 . 14 


The average of these is 15 bushels, and we are sur- 
prised to find it so low, in a new country like Aus- 
tralia, in India the average is 14 bushels, but this’ 
must be remembered is only the rabi crop. The 
land is beside,’ frequent'y called on to produce a kharif” 
crop as well, so that compared with Australia, which 
only produces one crop a year, our yield must be 
considered better than theirs. —Zconomist. 

THE Straits SETTLEMENTS AT THE MELBOURNE Ex- 
HIBITION.—We (Straits Times) have been favoured with 
the following list of awards for Exhibits from the 
Straits Settlements in the Melbourne Exhibition :— 


Order of Merit. Exhibitor. Exhibit. 
Pirst Paterson, Simons & Co., Gum, Copal’ 
& Gutta Pere 
do Guthrie & Co.,Gums, Gutta Percha &. 
do. Too TyeSin, (Penang) Indian rubber and 


[Gutta Percha. 
Pewter & Blocktin 
4 Ware. 
T. B. Rowland, Ornithological specimens. 


Hon. mention OD. D. Daly. 


Hon. mention 


First... N.P. Trevenen, Models of Malay imple- 
ments. 
do Borneo Company, Collection of Ores. 
do Government of Straits : 
Settlements, Collection of Tin Ores. 
Second Captain China Tin Ores. 
First Guthrie & Co.. Gambier, 
do W. H. Read, Gambier. 
do C. Favre, Crystallised Fruits 
List of Awards. 
Class 43. es 
Order of Merit. Exhibitor. Exhibit. 
Fourth Penang Sugar Estates, Rum in Bulk Dark. 
do J. Lamb, Penang Rum in Bulk, White 
do Penang Sugar Estates do 
Fifth, Cnderming, Sumatra* Cigars. . 


* This appears to be a mistake, as the Onderming Co. 
only exhibited tobacco, ; 
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LIBERIAN COFFEE IN’ DEMAND IN 
AMERICA. 


Our readers will remember our report of a con- 
feyence called, at the instance of Mr. Wm, Walker 
in London, to consider the merits of Liberian Coffee 
and to meet Mr. Edward Morris of Philadelphia, an 
enthusiastic member of the Society of Friends who 
believes in the regeneration of Western Africa through 
education provided. for by Liberian Coffee. “ Plant 
Coffee”. was to be the burden of his cry to thene- 
groes of the West Coast, and in return for the result- 
ing produce, America would send all that was required 
to ensure the education and christianization of the 
tribes. This mail. has brought us the following letter 
from our philanthropic friend :— 

Philadelphia, April 13, 1881, Office 609, Walnut St. 

Mr. Fercuson, My Dear Sir,—You will remember 
giving me a copy of a book with yellow cover, full of 
information about Liberia Coffee, and its introduction 
into your promising Island of Ceylon, I value it 
very much. [I lately loaned it to some one, cannot 
tell who, I consider it lost, never expect to see that 
copy again. I beg of you to send me another copy 
regardless of cost—and I will make returns for it—if 
it is out of print please advertise for a copy, and 
I will pay you. 

Ever since I had the pleasure of meeting you in 
good old England, E have been intending to write to 
you, to encourage some, no matter how many, of your 
planters to ship me a hundred ora thousand bags of 
“ Liberia-Ceylon coffee.” In view of my well-known 
connection with Liberia here, I am quite certain 
{£ could create a high price trade for Liberia-Ceylon 
coffee. Do make the effort, tothis end, Forward the 
book, and let me hear from you. JI will sell your 
coffee and make returns in a draft on London or in 
American merehandise—as per Sealy ct eel aa 

Epwarp G. Morris. 

We publish this letter as the best means of making 
Mr, Morris’s request known. It must be remembered 
that his firm in Liberia send coffee to the United 
States, and at the Philadelphia Exhibition Mr, Morris 
carried off the first prize for the finest coffee, since 
which time he has not been able to meet the demand 
for the quality of produce they are able to send from 
Liberia. The price he mentioned to us, at which he 
was selling, was avery high one, and we have not 
the slightest doubt that if any Ceylon merchant or 
planter consign some of their produce to Mr. Morris, 
he will do his best to find a good market for it and 
to promote a profitable sale. 


PLANTING AND SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS. 

Notwithstanding the high position already attained 
by the typical ‘‘Ceylon Planter” in the estimation 
of the tropical agricultural world, there is no doubt 
that by accurate observation and logical reasoning, he 
has still to arrive at many important truths bearing 
on his profession, The routine of working an estate 
is a small matter, which any one with a moderate 
allowance of brains should readily pick up. Indeed 
the existing system of planting has grown out of a 
very limited number of minds, and many of the prac- 
tices now held to be demonstrated truths were very 
slow in making way against adverse prejudices, sup- 
ported in many cases by men in whom their fellows 
put lane If, however, the planter has still a 


wide field for his individual investigations, this age 
of specialities has opened up fields of scientific enquiry 
that can only be properly cultivated by co-operation, 
There can be no better means of applying science to 
a planter’s practical work than in the. way we have 
so often advocated of establishing Experimental Sta- 
tiens, to test the practical value of the various manures 
and fertilizing substances within his reach on the 
plantation or offered to him in the local market. [i 
will be generally admitted that costly manures have 
been applied to cultivated land in Ceylon, without 
yielding the reasonably anticipated results. Hence- 
forward, no doubt, the custom is likely to grow among 
our planters, of obtaining an analysis of the soil to 
be operated on, so as to know with some degree of 
certainty in what elements of fertility it is deficient 
with reference to the cultivated plant. The planter 
who takes this course is on the true scientitic path, 
but he has to provide all the cost himself and is not 
called on to publish his results for the public benefit, 
whether these be success or failure. Few people like 
to publish their failures, and if they publish their 
successes, the chances are they will not be believed. 

Ceylon with its Central Planters’ Association, and 
with branches in every important planting district, 
already possesses the principal element for carrying 
out a series of public experiments that would settle 
once for all a number of pressing. questions affecting 
the interests of every estate proprietor in the Colony, 
As such experiments would have value only when 
conducted on the soundest scientific principles, a special 
Agricultural Chemist would have to be appointed to 
carry them out. The salary paid should be a liberal 
one, so as to secure a first-rate man, and contribu- 
tions towards it should be made by the District Asso- 
ciations according to their strength and numbers, 
Surely when so many ‘‘ Visiting Agents” make hand- 
some incomes out of the planting interest, one Scientist 
could be maintained by the whole body for the gen- 
eral benefit without the individual contribution being 
considered a hardship. When individual planters are 
found to incur the whole expense of analysis and 
experiment, in the firm belief that it will pay them, 
it is only those who have already given an a@ priovi 
decision that all manuring is ‘‘bosh,” and that the 
soil and climate of Ceylon have ceased to suit the 
plant that has for above forty years yielded its prin- 
cipal staple, that are likely to oppose the general 
adoption of such a scheme. There are some amongst 
us, judging by the correspondence which reaches us, 
who believe that recent critics abselutely delight in 
the picture of ruin (so far as coffee is concerned) they 
have drawn; but this is a mistake, for ‘‘W. McK.” 
himself has confessed to us personally that notwith- 
standing his remarks in reference to the ‘‘ Aluwihara”’ 
and ‘‘ Venture” experiments, —criticism altogether pre- 
mature—he believes Mr. A. Ross, senior, is on the 
right track in the course he has adopted. Mr. Ross’s 
example is, we are aware, to some extent being fol- 
lowed in other places: various experiments are being 
made with new and old manurial substances—kainit 
and gypsum have, for instance, been imported,—but 
unless stations systematically conducted are established 
for the benefit of all, it is quite certain that the 
majority of isolated individual experiments will simply 
result in money being thrown away without even the 
proprietor concerned reaping benefit, much less the 
general public. The application n> less than the selection 
of experimental manures as well as the inspection of 
the results, require more scientific guidance than the 
planter usually has, or can afford to give. District 
Experimental Stations are therefore imperatively called 
for. 
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COFFEE OIL. 


We give the following translation from the Indische 
Mercuur for March :—Although we make daily use of 
coffee as a drink we are not yet fully acquainted 
with the chemical nature and the composition of the 
products which result from the roasting or burning 
of it, nor with the oil, which constitutes one of the 
most interesting and characteristic elements of the 
bean. The presence of coffee oil is completely mani- 
fested by roasting, when the oil, driven out of the 
bean by the power of the heat, is thereby partially 
liquefied, and diffuses, together with other products 
of the combustion, the peculiar aroma of burnt coffee, 
an odour not possessed by any other substance. In 
very strongly made coffee’ the oil can also be seen 
floating in little drops of fat on the liquid. The 
amount of oil present in coffee beans varies from 8 
to 13 per cent, and at least half of this 1s lost in the 
roasting, It should be a not unprofitable experiment 
to try to collect this oil, especially in large establish- 
ments, where large quantities of coffee are roasted, 
and thus also large quantities of oil are lost. In the 
year 1871 not less than five hundred thousand tons 
of coffee were consumed, the amount of oil lost from 
which may now be easily calculated. Dr. Cech of St.’ 
Petersburg tried the experiment of collecting the oil 
in one of the coffee-roasting establishments in Berlin ; 
he connected the machine in which the coffee beans 
were roasted with a sort of condensor and a receiver, so 
that he first cooled the ethereal oil and then collected it 
as aliquid. At the commencement there was scarcely. 
any vapor to be collected any-where in the machine, but 
when the beans became brown and the wholem ass was 
well heated such a large quantity of ethereal oil was pro- 
duced that it could be collected after condensationin the 
form of successive drops. If this operation is performed 
in achamber, without making use of such a condensor, 
the oil runs in little streams along the cold walls. The 
requirements of roasting haye hitherto been of such a 
nature that the roasting and stirring take place in the 
open atmosphere, which makes the condensing and 
collecting impossible. Experiment has taught however 
that the coffee which is being roasted must, as soon as 
thebeans are brown, be brought away from the heat to 
be stirred, as it is feared the mass would be burnt if this 
were not done. Andthat is just the moment when the 
oil is being most largely produced. If any one could 
think of a method of uniting the spit with an exhauster, 
which would collect the gases and convey them to the 
condensor, and which wouldon the other hand admit 
sufficient air to cool the beans completely, he would 
be on the road tosuccess. Di. Cechis of opinion that 
the oil extracted is admirably adapted for the manu- 
facture of liqueurs. In order to study the properties 
of coffee oil Dr. Cech pounded 50 1b. of’ different 
kinds of coffee to powder in a ‘mortar, than made a 


decoction of it with alcohol and ether, and so obtained, 


two and a half lb. of extract. The beans used were 
not all of the same good quality : some sorts had 8 
others 18 per cent of oil, indeed there were some that 
had less than § per cent oil. The coffee oil is green, 


thick, and transparent, and after it has stood for some. 


time fine long needle-shaped crystals are deposited. 
These appear to be caffeine. This oil becomes turbid in 
the space of half a year, though it may have been kept 
in opaque stoppered flasks. In the course of time more 
and more crystals are deposited, and after about a year 
the flask is half filled with a dirty colored mass’ of 
erystals ; the liquid floating above however appears 
transparent, clear, and of a fine green color, from 
which it is to be inferred that a portion of the cof- 
fee oil consists of a fluid oleaginous acid. The per- 
centage of composition of the coffee oil is however so 
far not yet ascertained. This still needs the attention 
of practical chemistry. Time must teach what can 
yet be made with the oil. 
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tion if a more profitable kind can be planted taking 


°C. O.,”, and other cultivators of cinchona will be in- 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION . 
Dr. Trimen on Rep Bark. 


Mr. Exior Howarp Exrinevisuine “C. PusBescEns 
How.” 

We draw special attention to Dr. Trimen’s letter 
giving a full explanation of his views in reference to 
the cultivation of red bark. It seems that the Director 
in deprecating the extension of cultivation with the 
inferior sorts, referred to the Calisaya species only 
and not as we supposed to Succirubra. In addition 
to the reasons now given for regarding the red bark 
with favour, we may mention the fact that it ie used 
in the manufacture of beer in Germany, and the prob- 
ability that through the shaving process, the renewed 
produce may prove to be a manufacturer’s bark of 
no mean value. Crown bark in all its degrees requires 
no advocacy, and of course the fortunate possessors 
of Ledgerianas and the finer Calisayas are to be envied 
rather than treated to words of encouragement; but 
we would fain put in a good word even for the 
‘‘inferior” Calisayas in so far as to deprecate dis- 
couragement after the very satisfactory analytical and 
market results obtained by Mr. J. A. Roberts of 
Pussellawa and the proprietors of Emelina. It seems. 
probable that in the Ceylon climate and soil C. Hass- 
karliana, Josephiana, &e., will, for some reason or 
other, give better results than in Java. At any rate, 
the trial ought to be persevered in by those who have 
already planted these kinds, while in all future clear- 
ings, planters should as far as possible aim at putting 
out the best, taking elevation, climate and soil into 
account. as well as the plants available. Where C. 
officinalis succeeds well in Ceylon, it may be a ques- 


everything into account. We suppose the finest and 
most promising cinchona clearings of this kind to be 
seen at the present time in the island are between 
Udapussellawa and Nuwara Eliya in the Kandapola 
division, at elevations of from 5,500 to fully 6,000 
feet. Nothing can exceed the regularity and vigour 
with which crown bark trees flourish in this region, 
and. it will be interesting by-and-bye to compare the 
yield of bark and prices obtained for the same, with 
those realized for the Ledgeriana trees grown in Ceylon. 

Our correspondents ‘‘T. N. C.,” ‘‘W. B.L.,” ‘*T. 


terested in the letter which has just reached us from 
Mr, J. Eliot Howard. Our readers will remember the 
discussion which took place /in our columns over the 
different varieties of Officinalis and on the value and 
position of certain hybrids. ‘‘C. pubescens, Howard ”’ 
was freely referred to as one of the best recognized 
hybrids between C. Officinalis and Succirubra, and Mr. 
Clements Markham’s mistake in putting it as a hybrid 
of Calisaya and Officinalis was commented on. We 
think ‘‘ T. N. C.” stood alone on that occasion in his 
wish to drop the name “OC, Pubescens” as mislead- 
ing for the hybrid, but here we have Mr. Howard 
himself asking that the cowp-de-grace may be given to 
the variety associated with his name, the term ‘‘ C. 
pubescens” being used for a species long ago estab- 
lished and having quite different characters. Mr. 
Clement; Markham will have to correct his book. Mr- 
Howard writes as follows :— 
Lord’s Meade, April 29th, 1881. 


Dear Mr. Fercuson,—I have to thank you much 
for a copy of your Hand-Book for Ceylon just received. 

I find that Iam credited with having created a new 
species of Cinchona, the ‘‘ C. pubescens How.” I do 
not say that I find this in your book; for I have not 
had time to examine it; but my correspondents in 
Ceylon are writing to me about it. I think I have 
pointed out before that this is all an error, arising from 
my suggesting to Mr. Melvor the word pubescens as 
applicable to one out of two hybrids, found by him ~ 
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at the same time, and similar except in the above 
characteristic. 

The bark of this sent me by Mr. Mclvor was very 
rich, but then what he subsequently sent was quite 
different. { 
The rich form of this hybrid is, I find, now culti- 
vated by certain planters, but it will not, I think, 
come true from seed, being only a hybridas Mr. Melvor 
thought, I believe. Y 

The “O, pubescens” is a species long ago established 
and having quite different characters. : 

There is no end to the confusion of botanica) no- 
menclature unless the original designation of species 
are adhered to, é 

If you will favour me by giving the coup de grace 
to ‘©, pubescens How.” you will much oblige me.-- 


Believe me, yours very truly, 

| 4 Dons Euior HowArb. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Howard’s wish will 

henceforward be complied with in Ceylon. 


PRICES FOR CEYLON AND INDIAN CINCHONA 
BARK IN 1880. 


We have received a copy of the usual set of tables 
showing the prices realized by the different marks 
of Ceylon and Hast India cinchona bark sold at pub- 
lic sale during 1880, compiled by Messrs. C. M. & 
C. Woodhouse, and printed for private circulation. 
Prefixed to the tables is an epitome of the quantities 
received from the different districts, and the prices 
realized compared with 1879. We see from this that 
Prospect estate on the Nilgiris again topped the market 
with 12s 6d for renewed crown against 12s 8d in 
1879. Mungpoo in Sikhim came next with 10s 10d 
for yellow quill. The Government Gardens at Ootaca- 
mund did not do so well as in 1879: 10s 2d. for 
renewed crown and 8s for mossed crown were the 
maximum prices in 1880, against lls 7d and 93 3d 
in the previous year. Jamaica’s highest figure was 
8s 10d, against 10s 1d in 1879. The highest figure for 
Ceylon was 10s for root bark. We will now give a 
summary of the highest prices realized. Table I 
gives the ‘‘Government cinchona grown at Ootaca- 
mund,” the highest price 10s 2d being obtained for 
renewed crown of 1866 and also of 1869 planting. 
Table II gives the ‘ Government cinchona grown in 
the Royal Botanical Garden, Mungpoo, Calcutta.’ (This 
description is somewhat equivalent to ‘‘ bark grown 
in. Hakgala, Colombo,” Mungpoo being in British 
Sikhim.) We have already mentioned the highest price 
obtained by this garden. Table III refers to Jamaica, 
and Table IV to Darjeeling, the bark being supplied al- 
most entirely by one estate (the Darjeeling ‘ea and Cin. 
chona Association), the highest price being given for 
a case of quill at 6s 6d. Table V gives ‘‘ other East 
India, ” a somewhat indefinite description : most if 
not all of the estates are South Indian, Besides the 
12s 6d for Prospect bark, 9s 10d to 9s 11d was paid 
for renewed crown Doveton, and 8s ld for NSH 
quill, Table VI gives the Ceylon barks, The follow- 


ing are the prices over 6s:—AHT quill 6s 10d; Ar- 
dallie quill 6s 4d to 6s 6d, root 8s 6d to 8s 7d ; Bambra- 
kelle quill 687d fo 8s 4d, chips 6s 8d, root 7s 6d to 7s | 
10d; BBWD quill 6s 2d, root 10s; GBLM root 8s 10d; | 
Calsay quill 6s 1d to 6s 7d, root 6s 2d; Chrystler’s | 
Farm quill 63 6d to 8s 1d; Cabragalla quill 6s.1d, | 
root 9s6d; Cranley quill 6s ld to 6s 3d, root 8s ld; 

S& Co, root 63 7d; Dessford quill 6s; Elbedde quill | 
63; Glentilt root 7s 11d; Great Western quill 6s 3d, | 
root 6s 4d ; Loolcondura quill 63 2d to 8s Id, root 7s | 
Id to 7s 3d; MK quill 6s to 7s 4d; Maria quill 6s | 
Id; Maha Ellia quill 7s 2d, root 7s 10d; Manick- | 
watte quill 6s 7d to 8s 2d ; Norwood quill 6s ld to 
6s 4d; Queenwood quill 6s 2d to 6s 10d, root 73 3d; 


Rookwood quill 7s 3d to 7s 4d, root 6s 5d; Sutton quill 
635d to 73; St. George root 68 4d; Troup root 7s 


8d ; Wannerajah quill 6s 6d to 7s ld ; Wavendon quill 
63 6d to 63 9d, root 63 1d, 


A TEA OR ‘‘GENERAL PRODUCE” 


SYNDICATE FOR CEYLON. 


We can see no good reason why the tea-planters 
of Ceylon and the mercantile agents interested in their 
product should not combine for the establishment of 
a Syndicate after the fashion already set before them 
in Calcutta. If there is not sufficient unanimity to 
secure adequate support for a local Syndicate, then 
we would advise an application to Calcutta for per- 
mission to establish an affiliated branch of the institu- 
tion now working so successfully in India, Fortunately 
this very idea has been promulgated already by a 
gentleman closely connected with the Caleutta Syndic- 
ate. Mr. Magor, who recently visited Ceylon, and 
who was reported to be well pleased with all he saw 
of our tea industry, dropped the suggestion while here 
that imasmuch as the interests of Indian aud Ceylon 
tea planters were practically identical in regard to 
opening new markets, they might well work through 
one and the same Syndicate. Mr. Magor, we find, is 
Secretary to the Committee (which is composed of 
Messra, Jardine, Skinner & Co.; Begg, Dunlop & Co. ; 
William Moran & Co. ; Mackmight, Anderson & Co. and 
Williamson, Magor & Co.) of the CaleuttaSyndicate, and 
he has been good enough to send some papers with its 
proceedings to a friend in Colombo, from whica we 
gather particulars of special value with reference to 
the project now before the public. The Calcutta 
Syndicate was formed at a meeting held on 9th Feb- 
ruary 1880 of merchants interested in opening up a 
trade in Indian Teas with Australia, Certain sums 
were subseribed by the Firms who agreed to join, 
for the purposes of the Syndicate, and a managing 
Committee was appointed consisting of three Tea 
Agency Firms, one a firm of Tea Brokers and one of 
Shippers of Tea, in order to collect subscriptions, to 
solicit the aid of Government and deal with the ship- 
ment and sale of the teas. Three months later it 
was found that many public Companies and plantation 
proprietors were anxious to co-operate with the Syndic- 
ate by forwarding consignments of tea for disposal on 
their account at the best price obtainable in the Mel- 
bourne market. The great point was to secure uniformi- 
ty in the quality and appearance of the tea shipped, 
so that the same description could be easily and at 
any time repeated if orders were sent by dealers and 
others.. The Syndicate therefore determined to bulk 
all teas received from each dislrict, classifying them 
simply as Assam, Darjeeling, Cachar tea and so on, 
and retaining standard samples for reference. All 
such bulked teas are shipped under the Syndicate 
mark, At the same time the following detailed in- 
structions have been issued for tea plantation managers 
as_to Quality, Classification and Packing :— 

The requirements of the Australian Market, as far 
as can be ascertained are principally for the lower 
grades, and the Committee therefore recommended 
that the bulk of tea forwarded should consist of— 

l. Broken Souchong, or Brokon Pekoe Souchong.—Black 
leafy with strong, dark, full-flayored liquors. 

N,6.—Dusty Broken to be particularly avoided. 

2, Souchong and Pekoe Souchong.—Small cveu-made 
leaf of good appearance, with clean, dark liquor. 

The above two classes should form the bulk of the 
Consignment but a small quantity of the following 
probably find a ready sale, viz: 

3. Pekoe.—A Good medium Pekoe leaf with some tip. 
Fair strength and brisk flavor Darjeeling Pekees and 
Pekoe Souchongs, and also Souchongs, if not too bold, 
with good quality and flavor would probably sell well, 
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but no extra fine Teas should be sent. Nothing worth 
over about 14 As., and this should only form about 
a quarter of the Consignment, 

Packing.—The packages should be as uniform as 
possible in size, strongly nailed, but not ivon-hooped. 

The size of the box should be 25” x 17” x 12”, 
inside measurement, 45tb. to be packed in each package. 

The Boxes should be neatly made, and Tares as even 
as possible. 

Merking.—The only mark required is the garden 
mark, to distinguish the boxes on arrival in Calcutta, 
and ‘‘ Tea Syndicate” on the opposite side. 

Invoice.—To accompany each parcel. 

It isthe province of the Calcutta brokers carefully 
to inspect and value every parcel and to set aside for 
bulking only those parcels which they consider suit- 
able. ‘The proceeds of sales are returned to the various 
contributors of tea in proportion to the value fixed 
on each parcel before bulking. The Syndicate was 
started with a contribution of R20,000, subscribed by 
merchants and agents, and a grant from the Indian 
Government of RI10,000 towards the expenses of the 
undertaking. We believe the Government grant was 
made on condition that the operations of the Syndicate 
should be gradually extended to ‘‘ general produce” 
and not simply confined to tea. 

Now here we have information of great value in 
helping us in Ceylon to decide on the best course 
for promoting the interests of our young and pro- 
mising Tea industry. The advantages of the course 
of action adopted in Calcutta are not confined tothe 
better opportunity afforded of establishing a large 
trade in the class of tea required for the Colonies, 
but the system also ensures that unity and identity 
of interests so essential to success where it is attempted 
to create a market for a new and comparatively un- 
known description. of product. It seems to us in the 
first instance that the Ceylon tea planters and their 
agents could not do better than unite to form them- 
selves into a branch of the Calcutta Syndicate. All 
approved teas supplied to the local Committee would 
then be inspected, and if approved, valued, bulked 
and classed as Ceylon Tea and forwarded to the Syndic- 
ate’s Agents in Melbourne, Sydney, New. York, or to 
whatever other destination it may be intended, in 
which operations have been begun. The great advant- 
age of working along with India would be that we 
should at once share in a system and concern already 
well-known, and profit by the wide-spread advertise- 
ments of its teas already circulated by the Syndicate, 
Under the same head of ‘Indian Teas,” the produce 
of Assam, Cachar, Ceylon, Darjeeling, would thus, 
hereafter be offered for sale by the Syndicate’s Agents. 
Whatever new efforts might be deemed needful in 
Great Britain or Europe generally, would befor the 
benefit of Ceylon equally with that of each of the 
Indian Districts. Already the Syndicate have determ- 
ined ‘to operate in America, and they have sent 
Mr. D. A. Sibthorp (who is a professional Tea-taster) 
thither in charge of considerable consignments. This 
gentleman has become acquainted with the nature and 
quality of Ceylon teas at the Melbourne Exhibition, 
an we feel sure he would do justice to bulked con- 
sigoments sent from this Colony. It only remains, 
therefore, for the planters and their agents to con- 
sider whether the hint dropped by Mr. Magor when 
passing through Ceylon, should not be taken up and 
acted on, enquiry being made in the meantime as to 
the terms of affiliation and the conditions under which 
Ceylon tea would be taken charge of by the Syndic- 
ate’s Agents. 


VALISAYA LEDGERIANA FLOURISHING IN 
MASKELIYA. 
Nothing will give us greater pleasure than to be 
placed in a position to assure Mr. Moens (and the 
cinchona planting world generally) that, whatever may 


be the case in Java, “‘a long dry season” is not 
required in Ceylon to enable the precious Ledgeri- 
anas to blossom and seed, any more than to grow 
luxuriantly. And a few more facts added to those 
furnished in the interesting statement made by Mr. 
Christie of Maskeliya, ought to convince even Mr. 
Moens of the fitness of certain portions of our younger 
districts between Adam’s Peak and Great Western for 
the cultivation of this valuable species. After all, 
although blossom is an important matter, it is not the 
most important in respect of cinchona. If the Ledgeri- 
ana trees grow vigorously and put on bark after the 
fashion of the ‘‘succirubra” species (as stated by 
Mr. Christie) certainly the cultivation should be pro- 
nounced a decided success. His comparisons speak 
for themselves, and we trust these will be followed 
by others made by the possessors of Ledgeriana cali- 
sayas of an appreciable age in Boltumbe or West 
Haputale, in Madulsima, Maturata, and other districts. 
The piece of bark sent to us. by Mr. Christie requires 
no microscope to discover its quality; to break it and 
taste it is almost sufficient! The analysis shews that 
Ceylon ‘‘Ledgerianas” of the true type are not likely 
to be a bit behind those of Jaya in their value to 
the manufacturers of quinine. Mr. Howard will be 
greatly interested in the experience of Mr. Christie 
(whom we heartily congratulate), and we shall for- 
ward to the veteran Quinologist the piece of bark 
sent to us, to enable him to judge of the result even 
at this early stage. 


THe PropuceE MARKET: THE FALLING-OFF IN 
Prices,—This time last year prices were higher than 
now, as follows :— 

Middling Plantation Ceylon ... .. 14 per cent. 

Good Ordinary Native Ceylon Sie ot le 


Mysore Coffee ... 22 a 
New York Fair Rio 35 a5 
Coconut Oil aa Loe TT vs 
nei Cochin... sa cenit = 
Mid. Uplands Cotton im London ... 15 as 
Tinnevelly ,, aS ae Lee ny 
Fair Dhollerah of fe40) op 
Good Fair Westerns 26 


29 tee 29 

“*GoLD IN CEYLon.”—We are indebted to a corre- 
spondent signing ‘‘ Granite” for the following :—‘‘ A 
quick and inexpensive method of testing quartz is 
much needed at the present time. Here isone: take 
a candle and a blowpipe and apply the flame to the 
face of a promising lump of quartz, concentrating the 
heat on one particular spot for three minutes more or 
less. If there is gold, it will very shortly become 
coated with the precious metal. ‘Contrary, no.’ This 
test I have seen applied to good specimens of silver 
ore, with the result, as may be supposed, of com- 
pletely plating the heated surface. Having fancied 
that the ardour of the gold-seekers was abating some- 
what, Ihave sent this note, and am in hopes it may 
give a fillip to their flagging zeal.” 

Crry AwNnatysr’s Report.—Mr. Thomas Jamieson, 
F.C.S8., public analyst for the city, has examined in 
the course of the past three months examples of milk, 
confections, tea, oil, and butter. In the milk there 
was no excess of water and no deficiency of cream. 
In’ two cases the confections contained no injurious 
ingredients, two yarieties were “harmless,” one was 
injurious, and one ‘‘ suspicious.” ‘The oil was _ free 
from injurious ingredient, and the butter was fonnd 
to contain 51 per cent, of butter fat and 49 per cent. 
of other fat. Mr. Jamieson examined four samples 
each of teas of Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th qualities. Of 
the Ist and 2nd qualities the samples were unadul- 
terated, in the 3rd quality one contained § per cent 
of other than tea leaves and in the 4th quality there 
were two such samples one of which contained 21 and 
the other 3 per cent. The amount which the analyst 
earned in fees was £1.—Aberdeen Journal. 
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Goyrespondence, 
prude eats at 
* To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 
TEA, CINCHONA, AND COFFEE CULTIVATION : 
—IN EXPLANATION. 


The Vea and Vinchona Plantations Co., Limited. 
EAR Sir,—In the prospectus of this Company is 
printed the following from Mr. H. J. Seymour, dated 
Jany. 25th, 1881 :— 

‘“T am glad to be able to give you some informa- 
tion respecting tea in Rakwana and Morawa Korale 
district (the district in which the whole of theCom- 
pany’s properties are situated). I was in charge of 
‘Barra’ estate (about five miles from the Company’s 
land) for a year or so, and we did very well with 
our tea which was planted on abandoned coffee land. 
I am not sure as to the yield of leaf, but think we 
got between 500 to 600 Ibs, per acre, &c.”’ 

You will note Rakwana and Morawak Korale are 
mate out to be one district, and Panilkande and 
Anningkande are said to be ouly five miles from 
Barra. Now the real distance is quite fifteen miles, 
and although, no doubt, tea grows exceedingly well 
in Morawak Korale, the Rakwana and Morawak Korale 
districts are very different in most respects. On 
“ Barra” there is still fine coffee which was old when 
Morawak Korale district was opened. whereas _ the 
Morawak Korale coffee is already almost entirely aban- 
doned. 

Again, Mr. Seymour had really nothing to do with 
tea on ‘‘ Barra.” Mr. Ryves was in charge of it, and 
I have the very best authority for saying that the 
yield per acre was then just about half of the quantity 
above stated. In fact, there were only about twelve 
acres in partial bearing, and none in full bearing at 
the time Mr, Seymour was on ‘‘ Barra.” 

I adhere to the ‘‘facts” mentioned in your corre- 
spondent’s letter, as to ‘‘ Venture” and its crops and 
manures. Up to quite recently the bulk of the manure 
was bones and poonac, The quantity and composition 
of the mixture are in my possession, having been given 
to me by the proprietor and superintendent of the 
estate. 

But, as you have pointed out to me, you did 
not say Mr. Ross had already got 3 to 4 cwts. extra 
per acre from his manure, but merely that if he did 
get that quantity at an expenditure in manuring of 
R70 per acre it would repay him, I quite agree with 
you. Many others besides me understood you to 
imply that he had already increased his crop by 3 
to 4 cwts per acre, 

That Mr. Ross does not now use bones and poonac 
proves that he is still experimenting ; and, as his ex- 
periments are under the guidance of one of the best 
practical chemists in Britain, we may depend upon 
everything being done in accordance with the best 
principles, That be may succeed must be the fervent 
wish of all who are interested in colfee; that he de- 
serves success all who know him will admit. He has 
long been recognized as one of our most plucky, in- 
telligent, and enterprising planters. 


Mr. Ross's manure of 1878-79. 


Herewith copy of prescription for manure handed 
to me 2} years ago : - eA Miiss 


5 tons dissolved phosphates ... @8 10 
7 ,, sifted guano (Peruvian) 1s am) 
8 ,, muriate of potash... fe 8 10 
4 ,, sulphate of magnesia ... se 4 15 
4 ,, nitrate of soda 16 15 


To above add 80 tons bones and 60 tons eastor or 
other cake, 
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ALKALOIDS. 


Royal Botanical Garden, Peradeniya, 23rd May, 1881. 

Dear Str,—I fear from a remark in your columns 
on Saturday that the observations I made in my 
annual report for last year on the cultivation of 
cinchonas have been misunderstood in one point by 
you, and I am anxious to put myself right. It was 
very far indeed from my intention in those recom- 
mendations to ‘‘warn planters against succirubra.”’ 
On the contrary, as many planters are well aware, 
I have been strongly recommending them to keep 
up a good hback-bone of that species so as to be 
prepared for possible changes, The advice in the 
report wus addressed to those who are so fortunate 
as to possess plants of Ledgeriana, the inferior sorts 
alluded to being specially the various Calisayas, so 
liable to be mistaken for it. I also expressly guarded 
my observations by the remark ‘‘assuming that 
quinine retains its commercial pre-eminence over the 
other alkaloids,” for, of course, a change in this res- 
pect materially alters the whole conditions of the 
enterprise. 

He would be a rash man who ventured to predict 
the future course of events; but though the wltimate 
issue may vot improbably be that a pure mixture of 
the four alkaloids without any other substance mixed 
with them will be generally used, there are 10 signs 
of any speedy change in the present state of things, 
and therefore I feel justified in the advice I have given. 

Fashion and custom have extraordinary power in 
Pharmacy (extending even to the constant prescrip- 
tion of drugs which are known to be almost inert, 
though possessing a high popular prestige), and the 
great quinine-manufacturers, whose power is undoubted, 
may be expected to resist with all their strength any 
change in the present estimation of quinine. 

There is another matter in which C. succirubra 
plays an important part ; that is ‘‘ bark” itself as a 
drug. It must be remembered that cinchona bark is 
still largely prescribed for many complaints. In con- 
nection with this, I send you a copy of the Phar- 
maceutical Journal just received, in which attention 
is drawn to an important article by Professor Fliickiger 
of Strassburg, the leading pharmaceutist in Europe. 
I have been lately in correspondence with him on 
the subject of this article, and was able to assure him 
that we in Ceylon grew extensively the true C. succi- 
rubra as understood by Howard. You will see that 
he gives his reasons for fixing upon the bark of 
Indian grown C. suceirubra as the official bark of the 
new German Pharmacopeia to the almost complete 
exclusion of other kinds. : 

Vhis decision is of especial importance When it is 
remembered that the necessity of an international 
Pharmacopeia is now generally recognized and likely 
to be actually undertaken, in which case the action 
of Germany in this matter of bark might not im- 


probably be generally adopted.—I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, HENRY TRIMEN. 


The article referred to is as follows :— 

CINCHONA BARK AS AN ARTICLE OF 
OFFICIAL MATERIA MEDICA. 

In a recent number of the Pharmaceutische Zeitung 
Professor Fliickiger has drawn attention to the un- 
certainty now prevailing as to the kind of cinchona 
bark that would be best to use for pharmaceutical 
purposes, fe considers that from the importance of 
that drug as a medicine this circumstance alone is 
sufficient to justify the existing desire for a revision 
of the German Pharmacopeia, and the same view may 


THE 


| be applied to the Pharmacopceias of most other countries. 


One of Professor Fliickiger's objections to the three 
kinds of cinchona}bark now officially prescribed is 
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‘that they are referred to only as of South American | 


‘origin, and he points to the development of the sup- 
ply of bark from British India since 1867 as having 
now reached a stage when India- grown bark requires 
to be considered in a very different manner from 
what was possible when the last German Pharma- 
copia was published in 1871, 

The que-tion to be considered is how the cultivated 
cinchona bark imported from India should be dealt 
with in anew Pharmacopeeia, and Professor Fliickiger 
is cf opinion that its consideration must not be con- 
fined merely within the limits of a pharmacopoceia 
‘commission, or undertaken exclusively from a medical 
‘or pharmaceutical point of view, but that it must be 
conlicted also with suitable regard to the present pcsi- 
tion of cinchona bark as an article of commerce as 
‘well as the probable form that it may take in the future. 

from an examination of the various circumstances 
‘obtaining in regard to those varieties of South 
American cinchona bark which are now official, Pro- 
fessor Fliickiger arrives at the following conclusions, 
‘which, we think, will be of interest to our readers, 

The flat calisaya or yellow bark of the Pharma- 
copee‘a, he finds to be more scantily and less regu- 
larly exported than formerly and at the same time 
it has become inferior in quality, the amount of 
alkaloid in the Peruvian and Bolivian calisaya bark 
being very much less than we were formerly 
accustomed to. Whatever may be the cause of this 
deterioration it is unquestionable that the official 
‘calisaya bark does not meet the requirements which 
the Pharmacopeia should demand of  cinchona 
bark to which preference is to be given;such bark 
‘ought to be obtsinable abundantly and uniformly at 
‘ comparatively moderate price, and it should contain 
an adequate as well as a constant amount of alkaloid, 


In addition to these points itis to be remembered that 


the therapeutic action of cinchona bark must be in part 
ascribed to other constituents besides the alkaloids. 
The quinotannic acid, quinovin and quinovic 
acid, as well perhaps as quinic acid, are present in 
‘smallec proportion in the stem bark of calisaya 
than in most kinds of branch bark. All these facts 
‘are regarded by Professor Flickiger as being 
‘eo unfavourable to calisaya bark that, he would re- 
commend its being abandoned as an article of the 
official materia medica. Asa further reason for taking 
such astep, he refers to the geographical as well as 
the political situation of the frontier lands of Bolivia 
and Peru where the cinchona calisaya is indigenous. 
The high table-land sarrounding the ‘Liticaca Lake is 
very difficult of access, very insufficiently connected 
with the rathew defective ports of the Pacific Coast 
Islay, Arica, or, if the territory in question be some- 
what further extended, even Iquique and Cobija. 
‘Occasioual violent floods and earthquakes also combine 
to render the developmen’ of these localities very 
‘questionable, and the present unsettled state of the 
country is a further reason why the pharmacist should 
not rely upon such an uncertain source for the supply 
of such an important drug as cinchona bark. 

The same remarks are applied to the bark known 
as Loxa or Huanuco bark, and even somewhat more 
forcibly. ‘Lhongh perhaps it may be hoped that at 
some future time the Chilians may improve the con- 
dition of the southernmost cinchona district adjoining 
the ports of Cobija and Iquique, there is now little 
propect of rapid economical advance in the central 
district of Peru rurrounding Huanuco, If the Peru- 
vians haye not hitherto seen the desirability of 
making a eensible use of their cinchona wealth, it is 
mot likely they will now be able to undertake the 
eullivation and planting of trees as a business, and 
it may be feared that impending revolutions will 
scarcely leave the Government of that unfortunate 
country time or means of opening up the interior for 
trade. 


| 


‘with the bark growing wild in South America. 


As to red bark, it is urged that the district where the 
Cinchona succirubra is indigenous in South America is 
so limited asto account for the very scanty supply of 
this bark and also for the high price it commands. 
Whether bark of the same character may not eventually 
be obtained at a cheaper rate from India is a question 
that must be left for the future to solye, but for the 
present there can be no hope of obtaining thick stem 
bark, such as is ordered by the German Pharmacopeia. 
Such bark is not often to be had at all, aud its intrinsi¢ 
value seldom corresponds to its price. 

In Bolivia and that part of Peru within the valley 
of the Amazon cinchonas are probably abundant, as 
indicated by Ledger’s discovery of the very valuable 
tree named after him; but those sources of supply 
will become accessible only wheu the numerous rivers 
of that immense region shall have been opened up for 
regular traflic. The possibility of exporting cinchona 
bark of excellent quality from that locality has al- 
ready been practically demonstrated, but it will prob- 
ably bea long time before there be any trustworthy 
means of communication. 

Beyond these sources of South American cinchona 
bark there is the northern part of the cinchona 
region in Columbia and Venezuela, to which belong 
the C. lancifolia and C, pitayensis. The south western 
section of this district is partially connected with 
the Atlantic Occan by the rivers Cauca and Magda- 
lena and this part of South America undoubtedly 
still yields the greater portion of the cinchona bark 
of commerce. At the ports of Carthagena and Say- 
anilla especially, as well as those of Maracaibo, 
Puerto Cabello and La Guaira, are very consider- 
able harbours, which are connected with the Atlantic 
Ocean by the Carribean Sea, and for the ship- 
ment of bark they have an obvious advantage over 
those situated on the Pacific. The objection raised 
by Professor Eliickiger to taking the bark supplied 
from this district for pharmacopeia purposes is 
based upon the difficulty he thinks there would 
be in making a selection from among the various 
kinds differing very considerably in their appearance 
and in the amounts of alkaloids, etc. For the pre- 
paration of quinine, mere differences of character are 
of less importance, provided that the amount of 
alkaloid be sufficient; but in selecting a variety of 
cinchona bark for the Pharmacopcea, it is, in Profes- 
sor Fliickiger’s opinion, at least necessary to put pro- 
minently forward a specific kind of bark, even if it 
be not exclusively ordered. Ifthe bark thus adopted, 
is to be moderately uniform in outward appearance 
he thinks it is scarcely possible to look for it from 
Columbia or Venezuela, while at the same time he 
thinks there is much reason for giving preference to 
a braneh bark rather than a stem bark. The latter 
is always proportionally more costly, since it is better 
to work in tbe quinine factory. : 

After thus surveying the native habitat of the cin- 
chonas from the Central Cordilleras to the northern- 
most extremities of the mountain range without find- 
ing any part of it whence cinchona bark is to be 
obtained to suit the requirements of the Pharma- 
copeia, Professor Fluckiger points to the cinchonas 
cultivated in India as presenting the most advantageous 
opportunity for the selection of an official bark for the 
Pharmacopeia. 

As regards the amount of alkaloid in Indian grown 
bark, experience has shown that it is increased by 
cultivation and though ail Indian grown cinchona 
bark may notbe equally rich, that is also the case 
As 
time progresses it may be expected that the systematic 
culture of cinchona trees in India and Java will haye 
ledto a knowledge of the moet favourable conditions 
for securing the largest and most uniform produce. 
It is now beyond question that India furnishes ex- 
cellent cinchona bark and it only remains to inquire 
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whether that country can be relied upon for yielding 
enough of it. At present the supply from India 
may» be taken as amounting to about one-tenth part 
of the entire production from all countries, although 
it was only in 1867 tbat the first India cinchona 
bark made its appearance in the London market. 


Professor Flickiger thinks, therefore, that it is only | 


a question of time when South America shall be equalled 
in this respect by India and other colonies and that 
the latter may even become the chief source of supply. 

Following up the question as to the kind of bark 
to be selected from among those grown in India, Pro- 
fessor Fliickiger does not approve of deciding alto- 
gether from the amount of alkaloid. He holds that 
if the physician desires to have recourse to the 
curative action of the alkaloids it is best to employ 
them in a pure state, and to employ cinchona bark 
or some one of its pharmaceutical preparations, 
chiefly in cases where the accessory influence of 
other of its constituents is desired. From this point 
of view it is admissible to dispense allogether with 
bark, which like good flat calisaya, is of value chiefly on 
account of the quinine it contains. 

In selecting from among the branch bark of various 
kinds of cinchona there is some difficulty, but taking all 
_ things into account Professor Fliickiger inclines to that 
of C. succirubra as being most suitable to adopt as 
official for pharmaceutical purposes ; but in order to 
provide against any possible future experience con- 
trary to that we now possess, he would not entirely 
exclude other kinds of bark provided they contain a 
sufficient amount of alkaloid. 


INDIA-RUBBER PLANTS. 
London, 6th May 1881. 


Dear Srr,—l have received another lot by post 
of Vabernaemontana seed, andit was eagerly purchased 
here by Ceylon men, who see tbat it is a great ad- 
vantage to get the seed of new trees rather than 
have to pay 103 for plants and wardian case and the 
freight and expenses. 

As I found that after Brazil, the west coast of Africa 
sent the next largest quantity of rubber to, this market, 
you will admit | was warranted in searching out for 
these trees that yielded this supply. I have still about 
four unnamed. Professor Oliver of Kew worked out the 
details of this? Z'abernaemontana crassa from the speci- 
mens } sent him.—Yours faithfully. THOS. CHRISTY, 
A LONDON AGENCY FOR CEYLON TEA. 

Strathellie, Nawalapitiya, 25th May 188], 

Dear Srr,—Mr. W. Turing Mackenzie’s suggestion 
of a London tea agency for Ceylon should not be 
allowed to fall to the ground. I should propose that a 
“meeting of those interested in tea should be held 
in Colombo to discuss the matter. If any gentlemen 
in the mercantile community could find out for us 
the best way of proceeding, or the probable cost of 
establishing an agency, I will undertake to do what 

van towards getting the promise of a lot of tea, and 
Ttbink I am safe in saying that if there is a prospect 
of getting a good sale for it I could get contribu- 
tions of from 10,000 Ib. to 20,000 Ib, of tea to help 
to start the thing. Money woul be required tuo, and 

dare say many who have only a little tea at present 
and expect to have a good deal more would give a 
Money subscription, Of course, no one supposes this 
tea will be given away, but those who contributs it 


must take their chance of a good or indifferent sale, | 


and I for one, from experience gained by sending tea 
home, am certain we shall have no difficulty in selling 
our tea, if it is only properly advertised. 

The pruning season is now at hand, and I suppose 
much tea will not be made for some little time, but 
in the meantime let those interested think the matter 
ever, and let us havea meeting in Colombo, say in Au- 


gust. Race week is generally a good time for get- 
ting men together there. If I can be of any use in col- 
lecting promises of chests of tea or promises of money‘ 
I shall be glad to hear from those inclined to contrib- 
ute either.-Yours faithfully, P. R. SHAND. 


“LEDGERIANA” CULTIVATION UNDER THE 
SHADOW OF ADAM’S PEAK 
MASKELIYA Brarine Java! 

St. Andrews, Maskeliya, 28rd May 1881. 

Dar Sin,—In your preface to Mr. Moens’ Report 
on the Java Government Cinchona Gardens, you add 
the weight of editorial opinion in corroboration of 
Mr. Moens’ disapproval of the young districts as a 
field for C, Ledgeriana cultivation. Now, bad enoug 
things are said of the young districts without this, 
and I must ask you to beg the young districts’ 
pardon and heal the wounded feelings of my Ledgeri- 
ana trees by retracting this statement. I did not 
think Mr. Moens had sufficient experience of our 
climate to form a fair opinion about it; and even 
granted that our climate is too damp to induce pro- 
fuse blossoming, that is no reason why the quantity 
or quality of our bark should be condemned. How- 
ever, I do not think that our climate is too wet to 
produce a proper amount of blossom, but as the 
blossom is very slow in coming out, it does get 
too much rain on the top of it, and in Java such 
would also seem to be the case. Most of my old 
trees are covered with bud and blossom, and Mr, 
Agar tells me that the trees at Mahanilu, which he 
obtained from me in 1876, are also in blossom. 

My oldest “edgerianas will be five years old next 
month, and are well-grown, robust-looking trees, and 
many of them would give almost as much bark as 
a succirubra tree of the same age; for, though the 
stem may be smaller, the bark is far thicker. I 
measured four of the best to-day, growing side by 
side. They averaged 16 feet in height, and stem 13% 
inches, in circumference a foot from the ground. 
Now to compare Ceylon with Java, Mr. Moens says 
that it takes four of his four year old Ledgerianas 
to give one kilogram of dry bark, i.e., each tree gives 
just nine ounces. This statement is not very clear, 
and I can hardly believe it to mean that if a tree 
were cut down ali the bark would only weigh nine 
ounces, Perhaps it means that nine ounces can be 
taken from a living tree without killing it. I un- 
fortunately have no four year old trees, but I am 
perfectly certain that at four years my trees would 
have averaged more than twice nine ounces, and one 
tree (one of the best) broken across by the wind last 
year (when it was four years) gave almost three lb. 
of dry bark, exclusive of the stump and _ root. 

Mr. Moens’ interesting figures about his fifty Ledger:- 
'anas, two years old, led me to compare mine. 

To-day I most carefully measured 52 trees begin- 
ning at the first tree of the first line, passing over 
only two, one with a double stem, and one thathad 
been broken across ; the other 50 were a fair average 
and meluded two small supplies. If my calculations 
of the Java metre* is correct the Java and Ceylon 
figures are :— 
Fifty St. An- 
drews 22% 
months old 
Ledgerianas. 

65 inches. 


Fifty Java 2 
vears old 
Ledgerianas, 
Average height . OF 
stem circumference 4 


inches from ground ...  3:937 3°965 ,, 

across branches 39°37 38° 
Maximum height 74:80 S4° 

stem circumference 5d] Bs) 

cross branches £65712 45° 


* Mr. Moens’ metre is, of course, the Krench one of 


1093638 yard.—Ep, 
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Mr. Moens describes his measurements as being from 
two year old trees in a “ flourishing ‘garden: at Tie 
beureum”; mine are from trees planted out on 5th 
July 1879 amongst, coffee. So, taking all these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, the Ceylon figures’ are 
ao much better than the Java ones: that 1+ cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Moens dates his four or two 
years from the day the seedlings are pricked’ out, 
and not as we do in Ceylon ‘from the day the plant 
is put out in the open. If Mr, Moens continues to 
record the growth of his 50 trees, IT will be much 
interested t > continue the comparison. i 

My old trees are planted, at an elevation of about 


4,000 feet. The 50 recorded above are growing on 
steep land, with deep gritty soil at an elevation of about 
4,250 feet. I believe that the non-clayey slopes of 


the hills in the centre valleys of Dimbula, Dikova 
and Maskeliya will grow Ledgeriana perfectly, and 
that with a sheltered eastern aspect, it will do 
well up to 5,000 feet, although I would prefer 3,500 
or so, 

I send you a small bit of bark from one of my 
old trees ; in similar bark I haye seen the alkaloids 
and it eave an analysis of 4°79 sulphate quinine at 
four years of age—probably the richest Ceylon bark, 
of its age, upon record. If you break the piece of 
bark, examine the fracture under a microscope, I 
dare say you will see the particles. ) 

T see that Mr. Moens, as well as Dr. Trimen, re- 
marks upon the difficulty of getting “ cuttings” to 
strike. I hardly know what the technical meaning 
of a ‘‘cutting” is. Does it include suckers from the 
stem of the tree? I have no difficulty whatever in 
getting suckers to strike, but with the ends of 
branches it is very different, and only two or three 
per cent root.—Yours truly, 


THOS. NORTH CHRISTIE. 


Eee 


-Tpa.—Letters from Darjeeling say that they are 
having an exceptionally hot and™dry season, though 
it opened very promisingly, indeed, with fine soft 
weather. ‘the latest estimates from this district do 
not place the crop of 1881 as larger than that: of 1880 ; 
but labor is reported to be very plentiful, and this; 
coupled with the rising prices at home, many make a 
better season than was anticipated—Indian paper. 

Jamatca planters have been reoiced to learn that 
something is at last to be done towards the improve- 
ment of railway communication in the island. The 
Crown Agents for the Colonies are now advertising 
for tenders for the construction of works described 
as follows: 1. a railway beginning at the Old Harbour 
Terminus of the Jamaica Government Railway and 
terminating at Porus, the totallength being 24 miles, 
1 furlong, 7 chains, or thereabouts; 2. a railway be- 
ginning at the Angel’s Branch Terminus of the 
Jamaica Government Railway and terminating at 
Ewarton, the total length being 14 miles, 2 furlongs, 
3 chains or thereabouts. —Oolonial Register. 

PreEservatios of Eacs —I give a few recipes, and 
will feel thankful for satisfactory results, The former 


I have tried from the months of June to February ; | 


the eggs kept fresh for ahout three weeks :— 
* 1,—Place the eggs on their smallest end on a per- 
forated wooden rack. 

2.—Oil of linseed or poppies, it is said, will keep 
the eggs fresh for two years (?) 

3.—Solution of gum arabic applied to the shells. 
Result :—One year fresh (?) 

4,—Unslaked lime, 141b.; table salt, 40z.; cream of 
tartar, bitartrate of potash, loz. each; and water 
sufficient to form a solution to float an egg, This is 
Jayne’s liquid reduced, 1 believe. Have any of these 
recipes been tried? The last, it is said, will keep a 
year. - -Asidtic, 


CEYLON AT THE MELBOURNE 
EXHIBITION. 
FRUIT AS AN ARTICLE OF Foon. 

Mr. Buck, before his departure for India with Mr. 
Inglis, came to the conclusion that amongst the mil- 
ions of India, especially’ Northern India, Australian 
fruit would be acceptable and in demand ae an 
article of food, ence the article: which you ‘will 
see in the Argus of 28th April: Mr. Moody told 
me of the intended trial shipment for India of apples, 
and asked me about a similar shipment to Ceylon. TI 
could not honestly hold out the prospect of any 
very large demand in our colony, but I am not 
sorry to learn that a shipment of Tasmanian 
apples was made by last steamer. Had I known 
the fruit was positively going, I should have 
written about it. Knowing that apples from Australia 
are pretty frequently in our markets, I did not care 
to send any on my own account, but I asked Messrs. 
Law, Somner & Co. of this city to forward 20 to 
301b. of grapes through their agents at Adelaide, 
Mr. Withers of the P. & O. Company having kindly 
consented to allow the box go ‘in the ice-room. I 
fear there has been some bitch, as Messrs. Law, Sommer 
& Co.’s agents have never responded to their request. 
Non-resinous sawdust is the substance usually em- 
ployed for packing grapes, but I saw an account of 
a very successful shipment to Hngland in cork-dust. 
{f this could be obtained, it would, no doubt, be 
preferable, but with special arrangements for carriage, 
quick voyages and cheap freight (which are all close 
at hand), I quite feel that India and Ceylon could 
take and would be immensely benefited in taking 
large quantities of the delicious grapes*grown so pro- 
fusely in these lands. Apart from ‘‘the grape cure,” 
what nicer or more nutritious lunch could any man 
partake of than a couple of Swallow & Ariell’s 
Australian biscuits and a bunch of Australian grapes? 
What renders a trade in fruit precarious and fruit 
consequently expensive is the liability of fruit to 
spoil. But by attention to mode and period of pluck- 


ing, careful packing and quick transit in cool chambers, 
fruit could certainly be carried to India and Ceylon 
as well as to England in good condition. Mr. Inglis, 
who long resided in India,; has made certain calcula. 
tions of cost, profit, &c., which Australians do not 
regard as very encouraging, considering the rather 
high cost of fruit in Melbourne itself,—this as regards 
apples. . But from Tasmania, South Australia and 
Quéensland any quantity of fruit could be sent to 
a farely profitable market. The Curator of the Horti- 
caltural Gardens here, having called at the Ceylon 


Court and offered to supply frmt or seeds, [ 
visited the gardens a few days ago, and was 
much interested in what Mr. WNeillson shewed. 


me and told: about apples, pears, peaches, 
.‘* persimmons” (a Japan fruit) &c. The many hund- 
reds of varieties represented surprised me, and I 
was specially interested in trees dwarfed by a species 
of double grafting. The stock is the ‘paradise / 
apple, and on the first graft a second graft is put. 
The result is that trees about the size of coffee 
bushes grow 4 dozens each per annum of very 
fine appies: It strikes me that some of these dwarf 
planted in tubs might bear good fruit even in Ceylon 
I remember Sir John Cheap bringing to the Observer 
office some fine apples produced in Deltota, on small 
three year old trees grown in tubs. Mr. Neillson 
will make up boxes of choice apples for Ceylon when 
I advise him, and is ready to gtve plants of vines, 
figs, persimmons, &c., I hope to arrange about this. 
Of peaches a good many remain in these garden, 
although a species of ‘‘ blight ” (aphis, 1 believe) has 
within the past few years, threatened to annihilate 
this? fine fruit in Victoria. The American blight has 


cherries, 


also affected apples, and a moth has been very bad 
with * black spot” on the leaves and fruits of pear trees. 
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While there are portions of Australia where wheat 
cannot be grown in consequence of rust, it is reasusr- 
ing to learn that a grub, which some years back 
threatened to put an end to cabbage culture, has 
entirely disappeared. Mr. Neillson finds that the best 
remedies for the insect blight are superphosphates 
applied to the roots of the trees, and the form of 
carbolic acid called phenyle* gyringed on the foliage. 
The acid, if applied so strong as to be likely to 
injure the foliage, is washed off after a few minutes 
by the application of water. But I must reserve for 
notice on a future occasion a series of the Garden 
Repor's from 1872 to '880, courteously furnished to 
me by Mr. Neillson. Insect pests are occasionally 
as common and as mischievous in Australia a 
are the cockchafer beetles and their grubs in Cey- 
lon. Mr. Wallis of the Agricultural Department 
has kindly complied with a request from me by pre- 
senting me with two sets of lithographed and coloured 
sheets (one for the Ceylon Government, the other 
for myself) of the poisonous snakes and of the in- 
seetivorous birds of Victoria. Before I had seen the 
sheet of 36 birds, I had been struck with the habits 
of a tame ‘‘ Australian magpie” at the abode of Mr. 
Ferguson, of the Mount Macedon State nurseries. A 
large horsefly on my clothes was instantly snapped 
up by the bird, as were all insects within his purview. 
The so-called ‘‘ magpie” would, I belive, be a great 
acquisition in Ceylon, not only as a preyer on chafers 
and grubs but for the sake of his sweet, pathetic 
notes, a combination of the dove and thrush, Less 
remarkable but far more prevalent than the ‘‘laughing 
jackass” with his cacehinatory shouts— theirs rather, 
for male and female kingfishers respond—are the 
‘magpies’ and their notes. If we laugh with the 
“Jaughing jackass’ we listen with surprise and de- 
light to music from magpies. I am _ contemplating 
taking or sending a few pairs to Ceylon. 
is the largest considerably of the birds figured as 
insectivorous and is thus deseribed :— 

“ WHITE-BACK£D CRow-SHRIKE, OR MaGpin (Gymno- 
rhina leuconota). Locaurry : Generally distributed over 
Victoria, Foon: locusts, grubs and larve of various 
kinds.” 

Next in value appears to be ‘‘ HARMONIOUS SHRIKE- 
rHRUSH (Colluricincla harmonia). Locariry: all over 
Victoria. Foop: beetles, caterpillars and insects.” 
This second shrike seems. to be also a song-bird as 
well as a devourer of insects (as all the shrikes are), 
but the superior size of the ‘‘magpie’ renders him 
the more desirable bird for a trial. He is nearly as 
large as a crow, and in captivity whistles tunes beauti- 
fully. The magpies ought to feel at home on the 
gum frees now so common on estates in Ceylon and 
which I have seen loaded with cockchafers on warm 
evenings, 


INDIA-RUBBER FROM INDIGENOUS TREES —A merchant 
brought us a branch and a box of seed the other day, 
taken from a tree which had yielded an abundant 
supply of milky juice likely to be of value when 
prepared as India-rubber, ‘‘ W. F” writes :—‘‘ The 
branch you sent me is well known to me by its 
Sinhalese name Kiripzella, and is the Ficus infectoria. 
See what I say about it in Mendis’ list No. 45:— 
‘Kiripella, Ficus infectoria, Willd. Urostigma do, Miq. 
Thw. Bn, p. 265. C. P. 3.083. The bark of this tree 
is used by the natives for chewing with betel, but 
the timber of this tree and of most of the other 
species of Ficus are rcarcely ever used for any yalu- 
able purpose. They are all nearly worthless,’ Ail 
the figs and we have about 23 species in Ceylon, are 
natives, but is the rubber from them worth the ex- 
pense of collection?’ That is just the point which 
only a practical test can settle : our mercantile friend 
is right in trying the experiment. 


* Little’s soluble phenyle. 
31 


The ‘‘magpie’ | 


CEYLON COCOA IN’ GREAT REQUEST, 

Cocoa.—The market at public sale this week was 
strong, Trinidad selling at full rates, Grenada at 2s 
to 3s advance. Since the auctions there has been busi- 
ness of some importance transacted privately, the mar- 
ket being reported firmer. A little lotof Ceylon cocoa 
12 bags Palli, sold at the enormous price of 115s 6d. 
As regards the sample, it was much the same as those 
to hand previously, if anything we think the beans 
were rather smaller, Ceylon cocoa is very much liked, 
and appears to be very well cured, and remarkably 
free from moisture, so that the loss in weight is al- 
most nil. As we have, however, pointed out before, 
these sales of little lots at high prices must not be 
taken as absolute proof of the real value of Ceylon 
cocoa in quantity. In this pariicular instance we 
happen to know that two brokers bad orders for it 
without limits, so that the price was driven up con- 
siderably, When the supply of any article is large, 
such orders are rarely, if ever, given :— 

Stock of cocoa :-- 


1881. | 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 
Packages, Packages. Packages. Packages Packages. 
59,915 34, 384 16,654 26, (163 24,538. 


--I, A. Rucker & Beneraft’s Price Current, 29th April 


THE TEA SEASON IN CHINA. 
How tur Bro Tea Counrry REGARDS Its YOUNG 
RIvALs, 


The mail steamers are bringing out the usual flock 
of tea-buyers, who will soon be off to Hankow to 
inaugurate the 1S81-S2 campaign, and before it opens 
we may be pardoned a few remarks on _ the 
season now departing. It was not a_ profitable 
one; in fact, it is only about once in ten years 
that tea merchants own to having had a_ sue- 
cessful season, and still outsiders wonder how it is 
that the same number of buyers can come out each year, 
the same rush to ship take place in Hankow, if every 
year except the tenth comes with disaster in its train. 
There is a well-spring of hope in tbe teaman’s breast 
that never fails. However despondent he may pre- 
tend to be to his fellows and the general public, in 
the sanctity of his own tea-room his cares fall off, 
and he makes a victim of himself once more as 
if every tea-muster concealed a trust-worthy guaran- 
tee of profit. 

Itis notso many years, in fact the timeis within the 
memory of many of those who will be in Hankow next 
month, when China was the only tea-producing country. 
It was sufficient then for the buyer to watch the 
deliveries at Home and the export from China, to 
be guided, with little chance of error, in his opera- 
tions. But the fatal energy of our race has reared up 
in British India a frigh'ful rival to the Flowery Land, 
and India not only demoralises China by sending 


opium here, but demoralises our tea markets by 
sending tea in increasingly enormous quautilies to 
London. There are no squeezing mandarins in India; 


there is European supervision in the packing and 
firing of the leaf, and the plantations are connected 
with civilisation by the railway and the telegraph. 
Everything is done to give India an unfair advantage 
over China. Consequently Indian tea of the same 
quality is far cheaper in London than the ill-regulat 
ed produce of Hankow and Foochow, and itis only 
the conservatism of the consumer, who is not yet 
entirely habituated to the Indian flavour, that pre- 
vents our losses being much heavier than they are. 
Every year this preterence for the leaf that has 
been longe: known is wearing away, and our buyers 
will soon have to reckon with its disappearance. As 
yet, Indian tea is hardly taken on the Continent of 


| Kurope at all: but here too it will pevetrate sooner 
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or later, as it is doing into America and Australia : 
and then there will be no corner of the earth where 
the sway of China tea will be undisputed, Java is 
competing too, and Ceylon is threatening: even the 
much-vaunted Johore is supposed to be seriously 
ccusidering the policy of exchanging for tea its rising 
plantations of coffee. 
to believe the warning voices heard from Home, 
the new season is not opening auspiciously. Enzland 
has not yet recovered from the recent depression, and 
-cheapness is the watch-word of the dealer and the 
consnamer.. Notwithstanding a general lowness of 
prices, consumption at Home last year did not show 
the normal rate of increase in tea generally, but 
rather a fair increase in Indian and a heavy deficiency 
iu, China tea. The consumption in England in 1880, 
as,we gather from. the London anual tea circulars, 
was two-and-a-half million pcunds Jess than in 1879 ; 
and as the consumption of Indian tea was. eight 
millions larger in 1880 than in the previous yeair, the 
-actual consumption of China tea showed an unexpected 
falling off of ten millions and ahalf. WVhis deficiency 
was largely remedied by an increase in the export from 
Loudon to the continent of ‘eight millions, an increase 
as welcome as it was unhoped-for; but if it had not 
occurred, the collapse in China tea would have been 
frightful. This should give a serious warning to the 
sanguine buyers who are calculating the credits 
they are about to exhaust in Hankow; whither its 
lesson is appreciated, the next two months willl show. 
There is little chance of the curtailment of the supply 
of Inaian tea. Even «at the low prices at which it 
~was sold in London this last season, it gave profits to 
alli;\but the oldest and most expensive gardens, and 
until foreigners can supervise the packing of the 
leaf in China as they do in India, the pro- 
duce of the latter country will continue to have an 
unfair advantage. The time no doubt will come 
when we shall be able to go up and: buy the raw 
leaf on its native bills, pack it by our own methods, 
and bring it down by railway to Shanghai for ship- 
ment; but for) years yet we. labour under the dis- 
advantage of having to buy it’ just as the China- 
men choose to prepare it, without any real knowledge 
of tbe total crop at any time, or any immediate 
power to manipulate the teas to suit the tastes of 
consumers. 
The most remarkable feature of the season now 
closing; is. the enormous increase in the export from 
- alk China, and‘ Japan to foreign countries. In, 1868-69 
thetotal export from all China and Japan to all 
foreigii)| countries was about 205,000,000. pounds ; 
-eléven years: afterwards, in 1879-80, it was nearly 
245,000,000 pounds, the increase in eleven years being 
forty millions, half of this increase being in Japan 
tea. This shows a wonderful expansion, consideriny 
thatiin those same eleven years, Indian tea jassumed 
‘enormous proportions. But this last year has seen 
an increase as large as in the whole previous eleven 
years. The total export last year was 285,000,000 
pounds, or forty millions above that. of thé previous 
season. Japan is only responsible for ‘five: millions 
of\this increase,’ the export of China tea alone being 
- 35,000,000 pounds above that of the season ending 
iv 1880, Half of this increase . went to. London: 
America, Australia, and the Continent divided among 
then; the «ther half. It is easy to understand the 
present deprrsion of the DLondon market, and to 
appreciate with what caution buyers should approach 
the cam, aign now opening.—North China Herald. 


ies 


PIJL. 
(rom a Correspondent.) 

The planters are chiefly interested in growing 
sugarcane, cofiee, and cotton, The spontaneous pro- 
duct of the cocoanut-tree is also turned to lucrative 
account, ‘There are some other industries of minor 


importance. The sugarcane (Vico, if itis the true 
cane) is an indigenous plant and altains to a height 
of from 20 to 30 feet. But the best kinds of foreign 
cane have been introduced, and are seen on the 
plantations, which are not a tangled mass of cane, 
as in India, but are carefully and systematically- 
planted-fields. The plan adopted is on this wise : 
pieces with five eyes or poinis are laid (two inches 
under ground) end on in parallel rows, about five 
feet being left between the ends and the rows so that a 
cart cam be taken down in any direction: thus 
during the growing process, the canes get light and 
ventilation, and can be readily wa'ched and tended. 
The average yield is 35 tons the acre. Crushing 
power is at present very limited, but the advantage 
{0 be gained by the erection of modern machinery 
on a large scale has been seen by the wealthy and im- 
portant Australian Sugar Refining Company, which 
is now putiing up extensive works on one of thie 
most promising cane-growing islands, Viti Levu. But 
there is plenty of room elsewhere for similar en- 
terprise, with equally good prospects.’ The crushing 
now takes place all the year round; it is a bad 
system, but the want of mills with adequate crush- 
ing power necessitates the commencement of cutting 
before maturity, and the leaving a large part of 
the crop to over-ripen for months, ‘Lhe result is that 
the density of the juice from one crop is very uneven, 
and is seldom taken at its highest. Still, with all 
its drawbacks, the industry is a paying one, and 
will in time be highly remunerative to both ‘planters 
and mill-owners. The exportation of sugar rose from 
£3,417 in 1875 to £26,687 in 1879; the Jand under 
cane cultivation being now about 2,000 acres, Coffee 
is being’ successfully cultivated, but it is only within 
the last three or four years that it has attracted the 
serious attention of the planters, and already they have 
had to contend with disease, necessitating the de- 
struction of at least one plantation. The crop, picked in 
1880, yielded‘from 300 to 4501b' the acre; and the berry 
was of good quality and flavour! The beautiful island 
of Taviuni takes the lead in coffee, but there are 
flourishing plantations on other islands, and there seems 
to be no reason why coffee should*not be'as successfully 
cultivated in ‘the Pacific as in'\Ceylon and in India, 
and find as good markets: Cotton—Sea-island cotton 
—has world-wide celebrity ; it is easily cultivated in 
the Fijis, but the production has latterly fallen away. 
the quotations being too low’ to tempt the planter. 
At present there are about 3,000 acres under cotton, 
but ‘the exports have dwindled from £28,706 in 1875 
to £15,690 in 1877. The prices quoted last year 
were from 2s. to 2s, 6d. per tb., and if those prices 
couid be maintained no doubt a fresh impetus would 
be given to the industry. The great industry is 
co| ra-making, a very simple one, affording a maxim- 
um of° profit with a minimum. of risk, outlay, and 
trouble, One tree is held to yield 100 nuts a year; 
50 trees are planted to the acre, giving about one 
{on of copra, worth on the plantation £12 10s. But, 
as a rule, the trees are far too closely planted, 
especially on the old plantations, and are cover- 
ed: with creepers; so that for: want of light and 


‘air, they: are not nearly so fruitful as they otherwise 


would be. It is calculated that there are about-10,000 
acres under cocoanut, and-the value of the copra ‘ex- 
ported rose in 1878 to £122,194. Besides the copra, 
the fibre and oil are valuable products ; and it is very 
clear, therefore, that eocoanut-tree planting is a pro- 
fitable industry in the Fijis: It may he remarked, 
in passing, that the smell from copra is so disgusting 
as to make the propinquity of a copra store house, or 
life on board ship with a freight of it, very trying. 
Among the minor agricultural or forest products it 
pays to cultivate or collect for exportation, are grounrl 
nuts, of which the annual export is at present about 
£3,000; arrowroot, some of which is of exerllent 
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quality and fetches in the London market 10d. a 
pound, and the root of the yangéna or kava (piper 
methysticum) so much esteemed by the natives. This 
plant, the yangéna, is indigenous to the islands ; 
but will only grow under certain conditions, and is 
used on all ceremonious and festive occasions. It is 
prepared for use in the presence of the assembly by 
servants who chew up the root to pulp, which is then 
mixed up with water in a kava bowl and the liquor 
after being strained is drunk off. The taste is some- 
thing like an aromatic, but not very pleasant com- 
pound known as Gregory’s mixture : the effect is slightly 
exhilarating if much is drunk; but it affects the legs and 
not the senses, and the effect soon goes off. It is said to 
have considerable recuperative powers on the system 
after any over-exertion. The natives are very fond of it, 
and many Huropeans make a practice of drinking it. Tbe 
root has found its way into the London market, and is 
used medicinally. At Levuka, it fetches 2s. 6d. a pound. 
Mr, Horne, F..8., who visited the islands in 1878, is of 
opinion that cocoa (Theobroma cocoa) would do well 
there, and that, roughly estimated, there are a hun- 
dred square miles on which tea and cinchona could be 
successfully cultivated. Tobacco certainly answers, 
and some good leaf and fairly well manufactured and 
flavoured cigars (quite as good as anything from 
India) were sent over to the Melbourne Exbibition. 
Tapioca, ginger, pepper, and spices of all sorts, cam- 
phor and vanilla would also be a success in the hands 
of persons acquainted with the cultivation and manu- 
facture of tropical produce. It will be seen that in 
the Fijis there, is ample scope for fortune-making but 
there as elsewhere, money is necessary.—Pioncer. 


“ DATE COFFER,” CUSTOMS DUTY, AND 
THE ACTION OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, 


A Ceylon merchant, now at home, writes to us by 
this mail :—‘‘ Kent, 4th May.—With reference to the 
compound called Date Coffee, which is now being forced 
into notice by dint of hard advertising, and the de- 
‘scription printed on the labels that it is a mixture 
of ‘ Date Coffee’ mixed with a portion of best coffee, 
much has) been said about, the iniquity. of calling burnt 
date powder Date Coffee, but it does not seem. to 
be generally, known that the fraud is in a manner 
countenaticed bythe English Government, in admit- 


ting, the importation of date powder, before it is. 


mixed with coffee, on payment of 2d a Ib., the duty 
to which genuine coffee is liable. 

“T gather that this is the case from what was stated 
at one of the meetings of the Company, on which 
occasion the exremely plausible chairman said, that 
an eminent firm of Mincing Lane had undertaken to 
buy all the powder landed by the Company, at 5d 

er lb., and that the firm would have to pay 2d per 
lb. import duty, which would make the cost 7d per 
lb. Be it remembered that this is the pure date 
powder before it is. mixed with the fourth part of 
coffer. The Government, for some reason of its own, 
would not allow the wixture to be effected out of 
the United Kingdom. 
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“Now, it may be asked what on earth is the mean- | 
ing of paying 2d per lb, on dates when the customs | 


tariff does not exact such a duty on that fruit? 


Sim- | 


ply, I imagine, to make the public believe that the | 


powder is a kind of coffee. Does the Government 


impose a duty of 2d to protect growers of coffee, or | 


to help in swelling the revenue? Of course, such a tax 
would not anount to much, but ‘ every little helps,’ 
and Mr. (Gladstone’s creat aim seems to be to 
have a surplus revenue. It does seem extraordinary 
that an article is allowed to be imported into Hngland 
under a fictitious name, and that a duty is collected 
upon it, as if it was the genuine article. 

“The imposition of the duty is, perhaps, some pro- 
tection to coffee planters, but it seems nevertheless a 


singular proceeding on the part of the English Go. 
vernment, 

‘Any other vile imitations of other articles of com- 
merece might be introduced in the same way, under 
the high sanction of the crown, for the delectation of 
a gullible public.” 

[Not a day should be lost in protesting against (his 
official scandal and we are glad to think that our 
planters and merchants are preparing to memorialize.— 


Ep |] 


COFFEE AND SILK. 
(Straits Times, May 19.) 

The authorities in Acheen have taken in hand the 
encouragement of Silk culture and coffee cultivation, 
with results thus officially set forth in the Daily 
Times. 

“The controller stationed in the XXII Mukims re- 
ports that silk worms recently procured from Japan 
through the Consul General for the Netherlands in 
the Straits Settlements, had been received with great 
satisfaction, and that in all respects they had proved 
a success in the Mukims styled Sibrew, Baid and 
Indrapuri, and Lamgaruny. Two parcels of cocoons 
bad been sent by this official to the Assistant Re- 
sident of Acheen Proper. With these, experiments 
were being made in the IV. Mukimws. ‘The interest 
taken by the people in silk culture is very great, 
Persons from elsewhere are continually coming to the 
campongs where the experimental culture is carried 
on, to ask for cocoons. Probably, ere long, these will 
be supplied to applicants on a larger scale, ‘hese 
Japanese silk worms have thriven wherever tried in 
almost every instance. The number of white ones 
was relatively the smallest. At Campong Riki in 
Indrapuri where, after distribution of cocoons to 
neighbouring campongs for the extension of the cul- 
ture, a quantity of them ‘remained, silk was reeled 
off from these cocoons’ which proved far superior in 
fineness to the Achihese product. The Government 
intends to pay waremitting attention to-»silk culture 
in order to enable to flourish anew this branch of 
productive native industry which of late years had 
been falling off in Acheen) Proper.” 

‘* The reports received concerning the Liberian coffee 
planted here and there in Acheen Proper, are generally 
speaking very satisfactory. In this culture too great 
interest from the first: has been taken by the people, 
As the soil and climate of Acheen Proper seem to be 
eminently suitable for the cultivation of Liberia coffee, 
it may be expected that-it will succeed very well bere. 
and as hedge and, village coffee, become a source of 
wealth to the people. The necessary measures have 
been taken to forward one thousand Liberian coffee 
beans of good quality to Acheen.” 

““The method of drying coffee invented by Mr. Van 
Mannen has of late undergone considerable improve- 
ments, so that, at a temperature of only 60° C. and 
in 20 hours’ time, coffee can be wholly dried by this 
process. Shortly, we understand a commission of 
experts will repair to the Kredjo estate to inquire 
thoroughly into the value of the process. One official 
will be one of the commission.”’ 


A FREE TRADE UNION BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE COLONIES. 

The Conference of Delegates, 
Dominion Board of Trade of Canada from the various 
Colonies and Chambers of Commerce, t» consider the 
subject of Inter-Colonial Trade Tariffs, has held several 


convened 


by the 


meetings, at which the following Resolutions were 
unanimously passed :— 

“That in the opimion of this Conference it is 
matter of the utmost importance for the promotion 


of the Commercial interests of the British Empire, 
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and preservation of its unity and integrity, to draw 
closer the trade relations between its various com- 
ponent territories.” 

‘¢ That, considering the increasing importance of the 
Colonial Trade of Great Britain, and that her colonies 
are without direct representation in the Imperial Par- 
liament, and, considering, also, that Commercial Trea- 
ties with Foreign Countries, whereby Colonial interests 
are deeply affected are entered upon by the Mother 
Country without adequate consultation with the 
Colonies, this Conference is of opinion that in all 
matters of Imperial or International Treaties, where 
Colonial interests are directly or indirectly involved, 
an endeavour should be made to ascertain the views 
of the Colonies, and that proper weight be attached 
to their opinions.” 

“ That itis desirable to form an Association, whose 
Head Office shall be in London, to be called the 
Britain and Colonial Union for the consideration and 
furtherance of Inter-Colonial Trade and Trade between 
the Colonies and Great Britain.” 

“That it is desirable that the powers and 
numbers of the present Royal Commission for 
the Defence of British Possessions and Commerce 
abroad should be enlarged or that another Royal 
Commission should be appointed . with the view to 
taking evidence on the subject of the Trade and Com- 
mercial Tariffs existing and im force between Great 
Britain and Her Colonies and Dependencies ; and that 
this Conference do appoint a Deputation to wait upon 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Kimberley, Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and the Right Honourable the Marquis of Hartington, 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for India, 
to urge the consideration of this matter upon Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 

“That, considering the vast and incraasing import- 
ance of the trade between Great Britain and her 
Colonies and Dependencies, and that no department 
of the Executive Government exists, which is specially 
charged with the consideration of the relations under 
which such trade is carried on, this Committee would 
record its opinion that it is highly desirable that those 
functions of the Executive Government of Great Britain 
which especially relate to Commerce and Agriculture 
sbould be administered by a distinct department, under 
a Principal Secretary of State; who should be a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet.” 

The association, under the title of the British and 
Inter-Colonial rade Tariff Union, has consequently 
been founded. the members of the conference itself 
enrolling themselves as members.—Colonice and India. 


TEA FROM AN EX-D)EALER’S POINT OF VIEW. 
(Home and Colonial Mail,) ; 

The following letter has much that is worth the 
consideration of both planter. and retailer. We think 
that our friends. in India would do well to study the 
criticism of a not unfriendly outsider as to their 
work. Looking at the valuable admission the writer 
makes to teas of Indian growth ‘‘ possessing every- 
thing necessary for the production of a p-rfect mixture,” 
our planter friends cannot question the bona fides of 
advice coming from such a quarter. We trust the retail 
grocer will also take the lesson to heart and use 
Indian teas more fearlessly in future :— 

““Sir,—As the output of our Indian tea gardens 
increases, so the quality seems to decrease in the 
same ratio. Managers who aim at a ‘big crop’ seem 
to lose sight of the fact that hasty or imperfect 
manipulation reduces the price, and consequently the 
profit, very considerably. A few ‘gardens’ yet re- 
main whose managers or proprietors seem to possess 
sufficient forethought to counteract this evil, and these 
are amply repaid for their extra trouble. If quantity 
rather than quality is to be the leading feature: of 


‘anil loss of tenants’ capital. 


our planters, it will be equally a serious matter for 
them and for our own trade. As it is, a very large 
proportion of Indian tea sold on the London market 
by dealers is ‘undesirable,’ chiefly on account of the 
‘washy’ and insipid character of the liquor. At pre- 
sent it is left to the few to know how to select and 
blend Indian tea—if not to sell alone—to aid the necess- 
ary strength and quality to the China growths. 

“Then again as to ‘brokens.’ It is an indisputable 
fact that better value can be obtained in these then 
in leafy teas, and yet the average grocer, either from 
a lack of knowledge of their intrinsic yalue in a 
mixture or from prejudice, is slow to appreciate 
them. Of course, it can be urged on the other cide 
that the ‘ British public’ have been trained for many 
years to use leafy teas, and that it would be unwise 
to go off at a tangent and use brokens entirely. 

“To the Irish, and partcularly to the Belfast 
dealers, must be assigned the post of honour in 
educating their customers to use blended, broken 
Indian tea, and we must admit that nowhere can 
such value be obtained (not even in London) by the 
public as in Belfast, for this sole reason, 

‘* By far too many English grocers adhere to the 
old and worn-out method of ‘overdosing ’ with scented, 
sometimes combining two or three kinds, which accounts 
forthe oft-repeated complaints of ‘ herbiness.’ HEvery- 
thing uecessary for the production of a ‘ perfect mix- 
ture’ can be obtained in Indian growths, but it re- 
quires very careful handling, and only by constant 
tasting and ‘experimental blending’ can this result 
be obtained. 

‘‘ Tf grocers as a body would devote more time 
to this important branch oftheir business they would 
be able to get better profits, and at the same time 
give the public a much better article than at pre- 
sent, for no one who knows tea can travel through 
many towns in England—whether staying at hotels 
or with friends—without coming to the conclusion that 
the decoction usually obtained as tea is scarcely worthy 
the name.—I am, &c., ‘< Ex-DEALER. 

‘* London, April 20th.” 


Farminc,—I see the editor of the North British Agri« 
culturist, discoursing last week on farming failures and 
chanages of tenants in the Lothians, gives some startling 
pairticulars, He says :—‘‘ When we go beyond seven or 
eight miles of Edinburgh we find failures and changes 
of tenantry to an almost incredible extent.” In a 
stretch of Lothian country to the west of Edinburgh, not 
quite twenty miles in extent where twenty-seven holdings 
are let to tenents, he is informed, “‘nofewer than twenty- 
three farmer out of the twenty-seven have become 
bankrupt during the past nimeteen year, sixteen of 
them having been left penniless. Of those still im 
possession, nine have lost most of their capital, while 
the rest are new tenants ” Whata lamentable record 
If we care to consider 
for a minute where go these played-out farmers, 
we cannot but realize that the rotten systems of land: 
tenure are ruining the best blood of the nation. If 
we reflect on the intense love of country Scotchmen in 


‘general possess, and the effects of the association of a 


life-time with a particnlar part, we cannot but be. 
moved at the thought of the future of these old farmers. 
Love of country! Recal Walter Scott’s return to 
Abbotsford from his visit to Italy. It was his love 
of country that kept his body together and survived 
the wreck of his grand intellect. The played-out 
farmer is unfitted for an active town life, neverthe- 
less to a town he drifts, and there buries himself 
from old acquaintances and mopes life away, subsist- 
ing on the scanty income of those members of his 
family who are able to work, and have not yet been 
drafted from his side by marriage.—Aberdeen Cor. 
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COFFEE LEAF DISHASE. 
We have more than once pointed out the close 
affinity which subsists between the fungus which is 
known as ‘‘the potato disease” and Hemilcia vastatria, 
the great enemy of coffee in these modern days, 
The history of the one fungus is precisely that of the 
other, only that the one has existed for forty years, 
and the other twelve, and that more minds have been 
directed to the investigation of the older pest than 
to the later arrival. The scientists, however, agree 
in the circumstance that up to date no remedy has 
been found for either, nor—if we take European 
experience as our guide—can we he sanguine of one 
being likely to be found in the direction of local applica- 
tions. The result of Mr. Ward’s and Me. Schrottky’s 
experiments has yet to be seen, and we most certainly 
wish them all success ; but it is uphill work trying 
fo accomplish for a perennial fruit-bearing shrub in 
the tropics, afficted with fungus what all the science 
of the West has been unable to accomplish in refer- 
ence to so important a vegetable, and annual, as the 
potato. One fact stands forth in the history of all 
blights, so that those who run may read. The oidium, 
the phylloxera, the potato fungus, the coffee bug, the 
Hemileia, and we suppose the grub, too, have all ap- 
peared, spread and multiplied, where large tracks were 
under one species of plant, If this can be proved to 
be connected with blight, as an ever-associated fact, 
it may be fairly assumed to be one of the causes, 
till it is proved an error. But, at the same time, 
we cannot forget that blights have apperead, spread 
far and wide, done immense damage, and then dis- 
appeared, as mysteriously as they came. We must 
therefore conclude, that great breadths of one cultivated 
plant do not complete the sole cause of blights, some 
passing condition of the soil, the atmosphere, or the 
electric currents, may operate to the rapid multiplica- 
tion of an insect or parasitic fungus; which, com- 
bined with the great quantity of food provided for them, 
may give the whole of the conditions necessary to 
make a destructive blight. If such conditions do exist, 
they probably lie too deep for science with its pre- 
sent powers to reach, and if they were discovered, 
they might finally be found beyond human control. 
The one warning, that. the cultivator can in the pre- 
sent avail of with certainty is to mix his species, 
and, instead of one product, have twenty, if he can 
find so many that will pay for the ground they occupy. 
This has indeed of late years been the course our 
Ceylon planters have taken, and it is to be hoped 
none of them in the future will plant large unbroken 
breadths of any one plant ; for, let it be remembered 
by cinchona, tea, Liberian coffee, and coco. planters 
that what are known as ‘‘ new products” are just 
as liable to blight as coffee, if the conditions are 
ereated, The spread of canker in cinchona seems to 
be a case in point, although we are aware that the 
most diverse opinions exist on the subject :—some, 
like Mr, Forbes Laurie, for instance, believing that 
close continuous planting over a considerable area is 
a direct inducement to the disease ; others, again, that 
it is all a matter of soil and drainage, the disease 
being neither infectious nor contagious; while Mr. 
Morris of Jamaica in bis last Report writes in direct 


support of close planting as producing the healthiest | 


and most thriving plants. NRettirning however to coffee 
leaf disease, we have to lay several contributions on 
the subject before our readers to-day, including (in 
order to gratify, and, we trust, finally dispose of our 
correspondent) one from Mr, Oliver Jones, of Dindigul 
Medical School, who is so determined to hold all the 
scientific and planting world wrong in regarding the 
evil wrought on 


the coffee leaves as the work of a | 


fungus instead of, as he has found to his own satis- | 
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faction, an insect. Mr. Jones’ letter will be found to 
afford amusing, if not very instructive reading! 

Since writing the foregoing, two letters from planters 
in Fiji have come to hand, and it will be observed 
that Mr. Storck adopts a tone of the utmost counfid- 
ence in reference to his discovery of ‘fa cure” for 
leaf disease. We shall certainly await with interest 
this gentleman’s further experiments in Fiji, and when 
he has cleared the group of coffee-bearing islands in 
the South Pacific of the fungus-pest, Mr. Storck will 
be most welcome to try his hand in Ceylon, although 
the rate of £4 per acre even for ‘‘ a perfect cure ” 
is rather high. 


LEAF DISEASE AGAIN: MR, OLIVER JONES’ 
MOTH THEORY. 


(Communicated.) 

It used to be a favourite simile in the good old 
times, the likening of truth to a rock. Our worthy 
forefathers meant thereby to indicate that there was 
something substantial and abiding about it, something 
that could be handled and held on by, and if you 
came again and again, it would be found still tlere 
immovable and unchangeable, 

It would appear, however, that in this rapidly pro- 
gressive age scientists have come upon new forms of 
truth, which are as Protean in shape, and unsub- 
stantial in essence, as cloud or gaseous matter. 

Witness the history of coffee leaf disease. It seems 
a long time now since the scientist pronounced the 
red dust a fungus, and described all its parapher- 
nalia of sporidia, mycelia, and all the rest of it, and 
prescribed sulphur in fumes or otherwise as a poison 
that would be the death of it. By-and-bye, lime was 
added to sulphur, to kill it twice dead as it were, 
so that, turn as it might, the disease found sure 
death on the one hand and no mercy on the other. 
It is as unnecessary as it is painful. to relate that 
the disease escaped death notwithstanding. J 

Then came more scientists and found that there had 
been some dodging on the part of the mycelia,,.or 
something or other, and one of the said learned men 
began sending carbolie acid solution or dilution up the 
bark of the trees to. catch and choke every sporidical 
mycelia dodger of the lot in their ‘* howfs”—in the 
cells of the leafs and slay them all outright. Next 
eame.the vaporization to smother them as they emerged 
from their hiding-places, 

Then science, under the guidance of the learned, 
detected new phases, and sulphur and lime were again 
in demand, 

Now comes an embodiment of multifarious science 
from Dindigul, and after following truth with watchful 
eye as it went through its various evolutions, he has 
detected that the whole thing is a moth and its 
belongings, and the sporidia are no fungus at all but 
mere dirt, and the mycelia only the threads of silk 
spun by the said creature. And the medicine that is 
to do for that moth is ready; yclept in apothecary 
lingo ‘‘cocculus indicus and camphor.” 

This might be all very well, but there are others 
again who affirm that the sporidia are real fungi, and 
find their way into the mouth of the moth, instead 
of ‘*tother way.” 

Now all this, of course, is very interesting to those 
who are engaged in the pursuit of science, but what 
can non-scientific folks like us make of it all? Whey 
nay all be right, but one is tempted to think that 
some one of them has got hold of the wrong end of 
the thing. Yet when they get so little out of the 
modes of truth (it used to be modes of error in olden 
times), how can plain unscientific men ‘‘make head 
or tail of it”? 

The Dindigul scientist dwells on the advantage: of 
a theory, and a theory has just occurred to me. La 
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the hope of its being advantageous I give it. Every 
one in Ceylon must have been struck with those odd 
imitations of vegetation in animated life shown in the 
stick insects, the leaf insects, and the flower insects. 

There ’s no mistaking these, for they show clearly 
enough to be the work of some mischievous fun-loving 
imp, playing his fantastic tricks to puzzle Darwinians 
and HKvolutionists generally. 

Now have we not got here the same imp of mischief, 
or there may be more than one of them, practising 
on our scientists, say on the Dindigul scientist in 
particular, producing in flesh and blood and its etceteras 
exact imitations of the fungi-sporidia-mycelia, et hoc 
yenus omne, down even to their destructiveness on the 
coffee tree ; and all merely to get a ‘‘rise” out of a 
few eager scientists. I do not offer the theory at all 
to the scientists however. From experience, 1 know 
the stores of scorn they have stowed away in their 
cranial receptacles to be emitted on any one who 
ventures to promulgate a theory not emanating from 
their own fermenting noddles. 

I lay it with all humility before the unscientific 
public, glad, if they find it suit them, that they make 
what use of it they like, so that, one way or another, 
the happy result may be arrived of leaf disease NEVER 
AGAIN, 


MANURE AND THE SETTING OF BLOSSOM. 


We learn that, in the case of a very carefully con- 
ducted series of observations on an estate in Dikoya, 
it was found that 60 per cent of the blossoms on 
manured land had set; while on the unmanured por- 
tion of similar land no more than 14 per cent could 
be reckoned as safe! 


INDIA-RUBBFR. 
The Director of the Botanic Garden, we now hear, 
has eXperimented on some of his Ceara rubber trees 
with satisfactory results both as to quality and 
quantity of milk. From one tree, it is said, the 
yield of milk was equal to three ounces of prepared 
eaoutchoue of very superior quality, and this quantity 
of milk was taken without at all exhausting the avail- 
able supply. No doubt, the Director will be publish- 
ing the results of his work very shortly. 


Lear GATHERING AND Dersrroyine will never do. 
At great expense with a large force of labour. you 
might clear the ground of an estate one day, and the 
next ,day find it just as much littered over with 
diseased leaves. One planter said he saw apparently 
# regular cloud of spores or dust arise when the 
coolies were gathering. The fall of leaf lasts for weeks 
sometimes, so the gathering would have to be almost 
daily work, or else by postponing it as some suggest, 
the greater part of the spores would be left behind. 
In one place where I saw the burning going on, I 
noticed that a great many trees had been burnt, and 
that was in their poor cotfee too. If science can’t be 
practical let 1t cease to teach.— Old. Planter. 

PHYLLOXERA AND HEmILEIA.—The Melbourne Leader 
says :—‘‘The best plan for subjecting vines infected 
with the phylloxera to the action of sulphide of carbon 
is that devised by M. Bourdon. He lays down a 
system of drains in which an air-current is set up. 
The sulphide is in this way disseminated so thoroughly 
that the whole subterranean atmosphere of the vineyard 
is thoroughly impregnated with the poison, and none 
of it is wasted. The expense of the drains is con- 
siderable, but the sulphide is economised, and the 
work is really done, It is certainly cheaper to go to 
a considerable expense in the thorough accomplishment 
of a result than to waste half the amount in an abortive 
attempt.” Although the hemileia is a fungus and 
not an insect like the pbylloxera, this treatment might 
prove efficacious as a remedy for the coffee leaf disease. 


Gorrespondence, 
-_—————_——- -— 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE, 


Str,—I, for one, do not expect that a cure for 
this pest will be found through any local application. 
We have been bidden by our scientific advisers to 
burn, bury, or disinfect, all matters to which germs 
are or may be attached, but we should now be aware 
of the fact that if a coffee plant is constitutionally 
predisposed to an attack, it will be attacked if there 
were not’ an affected leaf within fifty miles, Six 
years ago, I raised only one Liberian coffee plant 
from a handful of imported seed, in a part of the 
island where no coffee was grown; yet, beforeit was 
six months old, it got leaf disease, which never left 
till about six months ago. It has flowered frequently 
during the last four years, but not one blossom set 
till last January, when it threw off the disease alto- 
gether, and now promises to give a moderate crop. 
[ have since grown thousands on the same ground, 
and that was the only one that ever had a spot of 
disease, I believe that the germs are in the. air, 
and will inevitably reach the plant that is consti- 
tutionally suited to their growth, and that the only 
way in which a plant can be protected is through 
improving its tone, by some process to be yet dis- 
covered.—Yours truly, PLANTER. 


CURE FOR LEAF DISEASE IN FLJI. 

Belmont Plantation, Upper Rewa, Fiji, April 8th, 1881. 

Sir,—In your issue of January 20th I just notice, 
under the heading ‘‘ Still They Come,” a reprint from 
the fiji Times, in which my name is mentioned as 
having discovered a ‘‘remedy” for coffee leaf disease. 
Now, although this heading does not contain a posit- 
ive slight, it implies a doubt, either of my assertion 
or of the veracity of your contemporary. Luckily, 
it will not alter the fact of my having succeeded in 
thoroughly and lastingly curing a considerable number 
of coffee trees, both Arabian and Liberian, of Hemileia 
vastatrix. The treatment was discontinued as long 
ago as July last, and the trees of both species have 
since grown three times the size, are in full spike 
(the Liberian) and splendid condition; and though 
exposed to accidental re-infection from without (this 
district is full of disease) have up to this day re- 
mained entirely free of the pest. The nursery, made 
on old, infected ground, is entirely free of disease, as 
are also some self-sown seedlings, which have sprung 
up in various parts of the area once covered with 
coffee (some 15 acres) and destroyed by the Com- 
missioner for Coffee Leaf Disease early in March 1880. 
Although I am fully aware of the importance of my 
discovery to many coffee-growing countries, it was and 
is my ambition to operate in Fiji first, not for the 


_ purpose of making further experiments so much, as, 


firstly, because Fiji is the land of my adoption, and 
I bave some personal interest in it, and, secondly, 
to gain an insight into certain administrative details 
connected with the freatment, on a smaller scale, 
before offering my services tothe planters of Ceylon 
and neighbouring countries for so stupendous a task 
as those countries would present in the application 
of my own treatment or any other. 

What I have done I have accomplished through 
the outward application of a well-known factor, which 
material, so far from being dangerous to the he»lth 
of the coffee tree, will, after doing duty against the 
disease, remain on the ground as manure. In my 
correspondence with the Government of Fiji, I have 
presented a rather high estimate of coset approaching 
£4 per acre. This may seem a large figure, but in 
reality is not so, the actual cost being represented 
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by the difference of labor entailed in dusting the trees 
with what will afterwards remain as manure on the 
soil, and that of the mere spreading of the substance 
over the ground. Three months of sharp work will 
effect the cure for good and for ever, if such a thing 
is possible in Ceylon. 

If I for sometime shared the mistake as to a 
filamentous phase of existence of the fungus, why, 
better men had accepted Mr. Morris’ theory; and 
really there was nothing so very strange in it. The 
main point remains, which is, that it does not make 
one iota of difference in my treatment nor the results 
of it, of which I challenge inspection, 

And please be informed that I hereby claim priority 
before the whole world in what I have accomplished 
and am ready to do again.—I beg to remain, sir, 
yours very faithfully, JAMUS C. P. STORCK. 

Levuka, 9th April 1881, 

Sir,—Understanding from Mr. Storck that he has 
written to you concerning the treatment claimed to 
have been discovered by him for curing coffee leaf 
disease, I write to offer my testimony to the fact 
that in December 1879 I observed the coffee trees 
on Mr, Storck’s estate to be covered with disease. 
They were all destroyed, except a few, which Mr. 
Storck informed me he operated upon, and these I 
saw last December when they were apparently free 
from disease. I saw them again last Sunday, when 
they appeared to be in the same state as on my 
previous visit and particularly vigorous. It is only 
fair to Mr. Storck that I should say this much,— 
Your obedient servant, 

Wm. FILLINGHAM PARR. 


P.S.—I think Mr. Storck’s estimate of the expense 
(£4 an acre) to be very greatly in excess of what the 
actual cost will be for adopting this treatment. 


THE COFFEE LEAF FUNGUS (? INSECD). 
Dindigul, 12th February 1881, 

Sir,—Beheying with Hartley that any hypothesis which 
has so mnch plausibility as to explain a considerable num- 
ber of facts helps us to disgest these facts in proper order; 
to bring new ones to light and make experimenta crucis 
for future enquiries, I am therefore constrained to follow 
up my report on coffee leaf disease with a few further 
remarks, in which it is to be hoped that greater light 
may be cast on the truth that leaf disease has no con- 
nection whatever with the fungus theory as advocated by 
Mr, D. Morris; late of Ceylon, particularly as the facts 
now put forth contain personal observations over a period 
of some 14 months. ‘The jconclusions arrived at are 
not deduced from mere speculative analysis, but from 
careful observation and tedious manipulations with the 
microscope. But since none of the great scientific advance- 
ments have been established without encountering much 
opposition, the yiews promulgated by me, concerning the 
true cause of coffee leaf disease, have as a natnral con- 
comitant provoked adverse criticism. 

The following notes, however, will doubtless serve to help 
the readers of the O/server to judge whether my _investi- 
gations in leaf-disease are based on a mere liypothesis 
or on some basis of sterling reality. 

IT note that in the beginning of December 1879 a 
diseased primary branch of Coffea Arabica was submitted 
for my examination by a coffee planter in the district. 


The branch was a beautiful specimen, the different phases | ; i ( 
| quite distinct from the moth made mention of by me, for 


of the disease teing well developed. The diseased leaves 
were at once submitted by me tu the following examina- 
tion: — 

%. A quantity of rust was carefully scraped off, mixed 
with water and its reaction taken, while a small quantity 
Was sipped from the vessel containing the solution: it 
Was insipid and leafy. 

6. Macerated three of the diseased leayes in a basin of enld 
spring water for 18 hours and found on examination that 
the dark brown spots were isolated patches of dead tissue. In 
pathological language one would be inclined to call them 


| 


islands of ulceration, in as much as they had no connec: | 


tion with the surrounding healthy tissue, The dark brown 
spots were quite destitute of cuticle and parenchyma. 
They were simply the remains of reticulate portions of the 
leaf. 

c. A diseased leaf was placed under the microscope 
and examined: quantities of floceulent matter and bright 
masses of granular stuff were seen in abundance. This was 
done with a lens of low power. 

d, Placed a minute quantity of rust on a slide and 
viewed it with a lens of hizh power. A magnificent cluster 
of oval shaped orange cells, forming distinct groups, were 
made visible. These cells however were quite destitute of 
nuclei. If we admit that the cells are non-nucleated, but 
filled with a protoplasmic yolk, still one fails even with 
high magnifying media to detect fission of the mass or 
segmentation or cleavage of the protoplasm. In truth I am 
of opinion that the fibrils of silk and the digested cell- 
tissue (that constitute the main mass of rust) lie entirely 
external and have no relation with the internal structure of 
the leaf. Some of the fibrils may be seen in very close 
proximity to the tissue surroundiog the margin of the 
brown spots, dipping as it were into their interspaces), 
so that the entire morbid process has its origin and 
development from without and not from the intercellular 
tissue of the coffee leaf. 

e. A piece of diseased leaf on which the rust and floss 
were thickly set was cut out and carefully examined with 
the microscope. The floss was found to be made up of 
fibrils of fine silk: can trace no hyphe or conidia, 

J. Placed on glass a small quantity of the floss and 
moistened with water,and when submitted to an examina- 
tion shewed no signs of germinating, seemed a little elong- 
ated, doubtless due to the fact that the fibres were sollen 
from the moisture in them: not soluble in acetic acid. 

g. Having after repeated examinations failed to dis. 
cover organs of sexual generation, I had no other alter- 
native left but to believe that the orange oval-shaped 
cells were not reproductive sporidia, Because, unless sexual 
organs of some kind existed, the vital act of reproduction, 
either by gamogenesis such as takes place in the potato 
blight or congregation could not be produced. It is a 
well established law in physiology, that propagation of 
spicies, either in the vegetable or animal kingdoms, can 
only be effected by the union of cell with cell, the 
elements of the male uniting with those of the female, 
from which the germ cell is produced, and since it is 
ordained by a higher power that every living organisin 
must be derived from a germ it was but natural for 
me to conclude that coffee leaf-disease was not due to 
the growth and development of the fungus Hemileia 
vastatrix, at the expense of the soft cellular tissue of the 
coffee leaf, but to some other cause, the details of which 
have already been published in the columns of the Observer 
of the 19th January 1881. 

That the laryze discovered by me do not suck out the 
spores as advanced by the editor I am confident, for I 
have frequently, with a low magnifying lens, been able to 
see that it was the cellular tissue they were teeding on, 
the movement of the mandibles being lateral, 7. e. from 
right to left and vice versa. I have also on several occa- 
sious been made cognizant of the fact that the excreta 
cast from the larva was done with a wriggle and dilation 
of the anal segment; this excreta is identical in color and 
character to the orange sporanges of Mr. Morris. 

in conclusion I can only add, would that the larve 
decrease in number, for with it there shall be a corre- 
sponding diminution in the development of coffee leaf 
disease —Yours faithfully, OLIVER W. JONES, 

Asst. Supt. Med. School, Dindigul, 


P. S—April 2lst.—The moths referred to by your 
planting correspondent from the interior are in my opinion 


1 find that the living caterpillars 1m my possession con- 
tinue still to exist in their pupal state and shall do so 
until the end of March, or ata period corresponding with 
the first blow of the coflee flowering season. when the 
moths shall escape further confinement, to enjoy their 
short life among the sweet selling flowers of the coffee 
trees. It the planters Would carry out my instructions 


j : : 
| as regards the destruction of ll fallen aud diseased leaves 


by burying them, there would be a corresponding diminu- 
tion in coffee leat disease next seasOn—but please note 
that this must be done before the end of the month. 
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GOEYLON AND JAVA LEDGERIANAS. 


A Dimbula planter writes :—‘* Many thanks for the 
loan of Mr. Moens’ report, which I now return. 
I was most anxious to compare the analysis of his 
two year old shoots of original Ledgeriana with an 
analysis Mr. David Howard hai kindly made for 
me of six thirteen month old Ledgerianas from Conon 
estate, I cut these six trees. down,and sent home 
the whole of the stem bark. The best analysis was 
No VI, viz. 2°1°/, sulphate quinine. _ The average of 
the whole six was 1°3°/,. As Mr. Moens’ analysis 
No 48 is of'two year old shoots, of old trees and 
is only 2°86 °/, sulphate quinine, I think’ there is no 
doubt that Ceylon will be able to grow as good 
Ledgeriana bark as Java, by analysis, and Mr. Christie 
has shewn that we can also compete with them in 
growth.” 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE: 


Reports received from a number of districts: both 
north and south of Kandy agree in the opinion that 
a general outburst of leaf disease is once more immin- 
ent, As yet the symptoms are not very apparent 
to the eye of an inexperienced observer, and very 
probably the coming attack will not be'a serious one ; 
but our older planters have now got to know the 
indications so well that they can tell its approach 
some time before the disease’ ‘becomes apparent. | As 
typical illustrations an estate in Matale Hast and one 
in Dimbula are brought under our notice: on both 
the coffee still looks dark green and vigorous, but 
scarce a leaf can be plucked from the former and held 
up to the light that does not shew the fungus at 
work, while of the latter a Visiting Agent relates 
how, when approaching it some days ago, his eyes 
caught a peculiar tinge which he has always regarded 
as indicative of the early appearance of Hemileia vast- 
atric. In these cases the attack seems to be coming 
on simultaneously all over the plantations. This is 
contrary to the experience of, others who , hold, that 
an attack usually commences from ajcentre, in a:single 
tree or group of trees, and that itis possible, if observed 
and dealt with properly in’ time, ‘to confine and 
even Overcome and extirpate such an attack. One 
old planter declares that, with a limited area in cultiva- 
tion, he is able to watch over his coffee as a doctor 
would over. a convalesceut patient liable to,a, recur- 
rence of illness, and. that he believes he has more 
than once been successful in fighting leaf diesease by, 
dealing forthwith with the trees about:to be attacked, 
overing over the’ manure applied (whether cattle- 
manure or bones-and-poonac) with lime. and eimul- 
taneously coating the trees with wood-ashes. In’ this 
way an incipient attack has’ ‘apparently been circum- 
scribed and dissipated, and fair average crops have 
been maintained. But this experience has’ been 
gained on a limited area, and with comparatively 
young coffee. In the majority of cases it is im- 
possible to say in what part of the estate, an attack 
commences, and the manuring, liming and covering with 
wood-ashes would be rather ‘too difficult and costly a 
process to apply simultaneously over 200 or 300 acres. 
Much more feasible, if it can be shewn to be equally 
effective, is Mr. Schrottky’s vapourization with carb- 
olic acid and lime. This gentleman has now com- 
pleted his operations over the several areas in different 
districts placed under his charge, and he is as full of 
confidence in the practical value of his process as 
he was after his first series of experiments. . It is too 
soon probably to judge of the fields recently operated 
on, but if will be remembered that around Kandy, 


and more especially in Dumbara, certain coffee was 
treated in January, and we have been shewn renorts 
from the Managers concerned which testify to the 
unmistakable benefit derived by the coffee,—in fact, 
to an almost entire immunity from disease which has 
been running through the adjacent coffee. The prin- 
cipal condition of success is to fix on the right time 
for application, just when an attack is coming on, 
and in mist weather when the application at once 
takes effect. Mr. Schrottky says he has found in 
practice that three applications to conquer or ward off 
an attack are not required :—two being eufficient at 
an interval of a fortnight and costing not more than 
Jour rupees per acre for each application. Mr. 
Schrottky has, in an official letter, called the attention 
of the Planters’ Association to his ‘‘Seven Months’ 
Campaign against Leaf |)isease” and its results, and 
as he is shortly leaving the island, we think these 
results deserve a forma! investigation at the hands 
of this representative body in the interests of all con- 
cerned. There will be the more reason for this course, 
if it be true that the experimenis spoken of favourably 
by the Government Cryptogamist, at the planters’ 
annual meeting, have since fallen through, proving 
failures, and, that, Mr. Marshall Ward is wellnigh 
hopeless of any practical remedy if it be impossible, 
as the p'anters say, to burn or destroy the diseased 
fallen leaves, If therefore, for the present, there is 
nothing encouraging in the official outlook, the Com- 
mittee of the Planters’ Association owes it to them- 
selves and their constituents, not to allow Mr. 
Schrottky to take his departure without putting some, 
at least, of his experiments to the test of observation 
and report. The day for the general meeting is close at 
haud, but Dumbara being so easily reached, it surely 
would not be impossible for the energetic Chairman 
to arrange for a visit to the treated coffee in that valley. 
Mr. Gibbon is closely connected with Dumbara, and 
if he and Messrs, W. Mackenzie and C. Young accom- 
panied the Chairman and Secretary, their report, em- 
bodied by Mr. Philip, could not fail to be received 
with attention and interest at the meeting to be held 
next week. Mr. Schrottky would, no doubt, be 
ready to, attend,and give explanations (if asked to do 
so) while the,Managersin any case would be available 
oni the ‘spot! to answer questions; As.the inspection 
would be an unofficial. one, Mr. Wall might be able 
to induce’ Dr. 'Thwaites, as an- Honorary Member.of 
the’ Association, to accompany ‘the »party to» Pallakelle 
and Gangapitiya, and to render valuable°aid”in’ test- 
ing the value of the vaporizing process with carbolic 
acid and lime. 


Coconut HstaTEs In JAFFNA.—Leaving out of account 
the small.account gardens owned. by natives, there are 
thirty.cocanut estates, covering in round figures 10,000 
acres.| This number does not include *‘ new clearings’ 
which are now on the increase:. All the. 30 -estates. 
were opened up by Europeans. There ate,.650 men 
employed on them in various capacities.. The copperah 
derived from them at each season is reckoned ‘at 3,000. 
candies bringing R75,000. We’ hear’ that’ two-estates 
owned by Sir J. D. Elphinstone have recently been 
purchased by Mr, F. Mortimer for R60,000.— Morning 
Star. 

Gums anp Resins.—Dr. G. Bidie, Superintendent, 
Government Central Museum, has forwarded to Govern- 
ment a descriptive catalogue of gums and resins, and 
Colonel Beddome: has forwarded a-report: through the 
Board of Revenue. The samples collected are to be care- 
fully packed and despatched to the Master Attendant 
for transmission to England, addressed’ to the Secretary 
of State, The thanks of Government have been com- 
municated to Dr. Bidie and Colonel Beddome for the 
valuable information they have furnished,— Madras 
Mail. 
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FIBRE-YIELDING PLANTS. 

A modest announcement made by the Institute of 
Jamaica, that it will give two prizes of 20/. and 15/. 
respectively, for any essay on the fibre-yielding plants 
of that island, accompanied by samples of fibre collected 
there, derives additional importance from a report 
which reaches us from Mauritins that a gentleman in 
the latter island has discovered an effectual and simple 
means—which he anticipates will also solve the difficult 
problem of extracting the fibre of the rheea or China- 
grass—of treating the aloe fibre, for which the Colony 
is famous. In the single industry of paper-making 
there is a vast field for the coneumptiou of largely- 
increased quantities of fibre. Attempts have been 
made from time to time to supplement the existing 
supplies of paper-making materials, and utilising 
banana fibre, young bamboo shoots, ramie or China-grass, 
and other tropical Ppoduce ; but there is great room for 
improvement in all that has hitherto been attempted, 
and in the introduction of new varieties of fibre. 
And it is not only for paper-making purposes that 
new fibres are wanted, but for the manufacture of 
various textile fabrics. As has been pointed out over 
and over again in these columns, the bappy discovery 
of the value of the fibre produced by a particular 
species of aloe growing in Mauritius has helped to 
‘supply our shipping and our fishermen with ropes 
and lines almost indestructible in salt water. Care- 
fully conducted experiments, carried on in thecoun- 
tries in which the fibres are grown, are far more 
likely to be successful than those made in England 
with material necessarily dry, probably injured, poss- 
ibly ruined, by the conditions of transit. The Mauritius 
aloe fibre, prepared in the island from the green 
plant, is a different product altogether from that 
manufactured in England from shrivelled specimens ; 
and by encouraging research in this respect our Co- 
lonies will be laying the foundation, not merely of 
new agricultural pursuits, but of new and thriving 
industries. —Colonies and India. 


COCONUT CULTIVATION. 

More important than any industry we have noticed 
is coconut cultivation, This occupies a very promin- 
ent, place and its history is both interesting and 
instructive. More than half a century has gone by 
since the opening of the first estate in Jaffna, Of 
that hardy, enterprising race of planters who cleared 
jungles and opened up estates in parts infested with 
wild beasts and seldom frequented by man, there is 
not one left to tell the story of their trials and reverses 
or to enjoy the fruits of their toils and labors. Those 
who bore the heat and toil of the day have disap- 
peared from the scene and already two generations 
haye been numbered with the past. The pioneers of 
coconut cultivation in the North have been succeeded 
by men yastly different from them. The most painful 
circumstance connected with this industry and which 
has often forced itself on our minds is that under 
an unwise system of agency leaving the management 
of estates solely in the hands of indifferent men on the 
spot, the original proprietors had been induced to 
part with their properties for a mere song, dissatisfied 
with the poor returns derived. The scheme, such in 
truth it was, was cleverly worked and the result was 
that coconut property was under-valued or fell into 
disfayor and men who as agents or superintendents 
condemned the estates ultimately became the owners 
upon very easy terms. We will not say anything more 
than that without a single exception all of them have 
amassed a large fortune and continue to prosper. One 
gentleman, however, escaped the effects of his policy and 
retained his property against good and bad report, 
sometimes leasing it out and sometimes managing it 
at his own expense, He is Sir J, D. Elphinstone, 
the Proprietor of Tattovankotty and Waverly estates. 

33 


only R30,000 


Not long ago both were offered 
but Mr. G. H. Elphinstone in charge, © ii- 
vinced that coconut property was not such a 


a drug in the market in Jaffna sent out an. experi- 
enced and trustworthy manager in the person of Mr, 
S. Ramanather to inspect, report upon, and work them. 
Well has he shewn himself deserving of his noble 
master’s confidence ! With along and varied planting 
experience, acquired under such Planters as” Messrs. 
Elphinstone, Tytler, Bosanquet, and Leake, with a 
reputation unsullied even by the breath of scandal and 
remarkably industrious, he worked them for the last 
three years, shewing a large profit and fixed their value 
at R60,000. Under his careful and intelligent manage- 
ment, such improvements were effected that higher offers 
were sent up. But it was resolved not to sell them for 
less than R60,000. We hare just heard that they have 
been purchased for this figure by Mr. F. Mortimer. 
This circumstance redounds not a little to the credit of 
Mr. Ramanather who has effectually disproved the report 
set agoing by interested persons that Coconut plan- 
tation does not pay in Jaffna, From astudy of the 
facts bearing on the subject, we bave arrived at the 
conclusion that Coconut culture is most profitable. 

Our Coconut estates are situated in the District of 
Pachchellapallai. Leaving out of account the small 
Coconut gardens owned by natives, there are thirty 
Coconut estates covering in round figures 10,000 acres, 
This number does not include ‘‘ new clearings” which 
are now on the increase, Allthe 30 estates were 
opened up by Europeans. There are 650 men employed 
on them in yarious capacities. The copperah derived 
from them at each season is reckoned by an experi- 
enced Planter at 3,000 candies, bringing R75,0U0 at 
R25 per candy., Very often, however, asin last year, 
the price per candy goes so high as R38 or 40. Since 
January, a decline in the price of copperah has taken 
place, driving many out of the busiuess. There is 
not the shadow of a doubt that this business carefully 
conducted is a very remunerative one.— Jaffna Patriot. 


TEA ‘TASTING. 

It is necessary for a tea-taster to have the three 
senses—sight, taste, and smell jointly exercised, to form 
a correct judgment ; or, can he dispense with any one 
of them, as for instance sight, add yet arrive at a 
correct conclusion ? 

We are of opinion that tea-taster cannot do justice 
to his profession, unless he possess the three senses 
above mentioned unimpaired. 

In valuing tea for the market, the chief character- 
istics which a tea-taster looks to, are— 

(1) its liquor. 

(2) ,, infusion. 

(3) 5, leaf. 

(4) any distinctive characteristics it may possess. 

In deciding as to its intrinsic value, he has to con- 
sider the following qualities with regard to— 

(i) its liquor: whether strong, rasping, pungent, 
brisk, flavoury, full, thick, malty, dark. or, wanting 
in streugth, dull, insipid, thin, burnt, soft, cte. 

(%) its infusion: whether of bright or dull colour ; 
or mixed with green, or any dark or burnt leaves; 
over or under-fermented, ete. 

(iii) its leaf : its make and appearance ; whether black, 
wiry, even, regular, good, well twisted, flaky, bold, 


| tippy; or grey, brown, dusty, little or badly open 


twisted, irregular; wanting in tips, ete 

(iv) any distinctive characteristics it may possess: 
as ¢.g., its ‘nose,’ i. e., the character of its aroma; 
whether of a strong, rich scent, or musty, burnt, 
highly fired, dull, ete. 

In testing the qualities of a tea, therefore, the mind 
exercises the following faculties :— 

(i) the taste, (1) the sight, (iii) the sight, (iv) the 
smell, 
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Thus the faculty of sight bears an important part 
in the process of tea-tasting when valuing for the 
market, 

Our correspondent perhaps thinke that by the sense 
of sight being used, the mind exercises a certain 
amount of prejudice, either in favour of, or against 
the tea—according to its make and appearance, be- 
fore the sense of taste comes info play: in other 
words, before it is tasted. But this is an erroneous 
notion, as is well known by any planter of experience. 
Teas which would be condemned were they to be 
judged of and valued by their appearance, often fetch 
the best prices. If the liquor and infusion of a tea 
are good, its appearance and mike will in very few 
instances tell against it, or lower it in value; if, 
however, in addition to the above good qualities it 
possesses a good appearance and make, the fact may 
increase its intrinsic value considerably. Thus the 
faculty of sight, though in itself important when 
placed in comparison with that of taste, holds a sub- 
ordinate position. 

To judge, therefore, of the real merits of a tea, and 
to enable one to arrive at its intrinsic value, it is 
essential that the three senses should be used con- 
jointly But, im addition, the senses of touch and 
hearing are also brought into play. A tea-taster as 
a rule whenever the sample permits, takes up a por- 
tion of the tra he is: tasting, to feel whether it is 
crisp ; and moreover generally puts his hand to his 
ear, to hear whether it crackles when pressure is 
exerted. By so doing he is enabled to report whether 
the tea has been efficiently fired or not. A tea-taster, 
therefore, in order to be an adept at his work, re- 
quires the full and unimpaired uses of all his jive 
senses. None of the senses can be rightly used by 
themselves without the aid of the others ; each re- 
quires the help of the other in action, to enable 
one to form a true and correct judgment of tbe 
merits and value of a tea.—IJndian Tea Gacette. 


USEFUL GARDEN AND PLANTATION 
RECEIPTS. 


(From the Giardener’s Year-Book.) 

Aspwatr WaLKs.—l. Take two parts of very dry 
lime rubbish and one part coal ashes, also very dry, 
and both sifted fine. In a dry place on a dry day 
mix them, and leave a hole in the middle of the 
heap, as bricklayers do when making mortar. Into 
this pour boiling hot coal tar; mix, and when as 
stiff as mortar, put it down 3 in thich to form the 
walk. The ground should be dry and beaten smooth. 
Sprinkle over it coarse rand; when cola, pass a light 
roller over it, and in a few days the walk will be 
solid and waterproof. 2. An old gravel path will 
only require to Le swept clean; a new-made one to 
be well beaten and rolled. Choose a warm day (tha 
warmer the better); let the tar be boiling hot ; use 
the common, long-handled, iron-bound tir-brush and 
ron kettle, holding about a gallon, for the purpose 
of taking“ only so much tar from the boiler at one 
time as can be used in about a quarter of an hour, 
and paint over with a good coat. Let a lad follow 
with dry sifted sand, throwing over enough to prevent 
the tar sticking to his feet, and then go over with 
the roller. ‘wo men tarring will employ a lad to 
follow with the sand, and avother to attend the fire 
and supply the tar as fast as used. This repeated 
every three years the surface will become quite hard, 
and the paths will always be perfectly dry and pleasant 
to walk upon even in the worst of weather, 

To Prevent Iron Garpen TooLs From Rustine.-— 
If iron garden tools are laid for a few minutes in a 
solution of soda they will be protected from rusting 
fur a long time, even if exposed continuously to a 
moist atmosphere, 


.and grafting. 


To Dissorve Bonxs.—Take a large watertight 
hogshead, and cover the bottom with about Gin. 
deep of dry soil; on this put a layer of bones 
of the same depth, and cover them entirely with 
wood ashes; on these another layer of bones, then 
ashes, and so on till the hogshead is full, Leave 
it exposed to the rains all summer and winter 
till spring. Then on removing the contents of the 
hogshead, the bones will crumble to powder under 
a slight pressure, and form one of the most yalu- 
able manures ready for immediate use. 

To Remove Coarse WEEDS FRom Lawns,—Coarse 
weeds such as plantain, docks, thistles, and dan- 
delion, may be removed from lawns by the appli- 
cation of oil of vitriol. Take an old blacking-bottle 
with a wire round it to carry it by, and a stick 
to dip with. The stick should not be pointed, 
but notched round for an inch or two at the 
end, the better to hold the liquid. Just one drop 
quite in the heart of the weed is sufficient to cause 
death, and the notched stick will contain at one 
dip enough to destroy three or four plants. If 
the acid is good (it varies in strength), the work 
of death can be both seen and heard, for the 
vitriol hisses, and it burns up the weeds in a 
moment, 

GRAFTING Wax.—Grafting wax is very much used 
on the Continent for protecting newly-made grafts 
instead of the clay and horsedroppings formed into 
a plaster, such as is used in this country. It is 
also of great service in covering fre-h wounds in 
trees, made either by accident or design, and is a 
much more cleanly substance, as well as a more 
neat application, than the ordinary grafting clay. 
I have here furnished various formule for makin 
the grafting wax or mastic, and as I have use 
them all at various times they may be relied upon 
to answer the purpose for which they are intended. 
The first five require to be melted in an earthen 
pot over a fire, and to be applied warm, but not 
so hot as to injure the tissue of the bark with which 
it may come to contact. 1. Rosin, 1 part; yellow 
wax 1 part. 2. Black pitch, 5 parts; rosin, 1 part ; 
yellow wax, 2 parts. 3. Burgundy pitch, 1 lb. 
black pitch, 40z.; yellow wax, 20z.; rosin, 2 oz. 
mutton suet, 2 drachms. 4. Yellow wax, 2 parts 
suet, 1 part. 5. Black pitch, 1 part ; yellow wax, 1 
part; suet, 1 part; pounded brick, 3 parts. The 
following has not the inconvenience of requiring to 
be applied warm, and may be prepared and used 
without being heated. 6. Yellow wax, 1lb.; turpen- 
tine, 1lb.; Burgundy pitch, 8 oz.; mutton suet, 4 oz. 
Melt all together and mix thoroughly, and leave 
them to cool. Form the mass into small balls, as it 
will not stick to the fingers, and use them when op- 
portunity offers. 

Lrquip GRaFrinc Wax.—This is a very useful ap- 
plication and is, perhaps, the most convenient for 
the purpose of all the mastics used for covering wounds 
It is of the consistency of varnish, 
aud is applied very thinly with a brush. Care must 
be taken not to lay it on thickly, for the surface 
hardens so rapidly that the alcohol is prevented from 
evaporating. Rosin, llb ; beef tallow, loz. spirits of 


ee we we 


‘turpentine, 1 tablespoonful ; alcohol (95 per cent ) 6oz. 


Melt the rosin over a slow fire ; when melted take 
it off and add the beef tallow, stirring it constantly ; 
let it cool down somewhat, mix the spirits of tur- 
pentine little by little with it, and at last the 
alcohol in the same way. Should the alcohol 
be added while the mass is too hot, much will be 
lust by rapid evaporation ; if, on the contrary, it is 
too cool, it will form a viscid lump, and must be 
slightly heated again. Stirring briskly is indispen- 
sable to mix the ingredients thoroughly. In well- 
corked bottles it keeps for years. Ifin course of \ime 
it becomes too thick, the addition of some alcohol 
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will make it liquid again. For this purpose it must 
always be warmed. It is a good plan to put the bot- 
tle containing it in bviling water or hot water to 
accomplish this. 


THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT AND CINCHONA, 

Tue Secretary of State hardly gave a satisfactory 
reply on the 8th ultimo in the House of Captain 
Price’s question, whether the Indian Government 
undertook the planting of Cinchona in this country, 
to encourage private enterprise in that direction, or 
to compete in the open market with private trade. 
The Marquis of Hartirgton is too shrewd a states- 
man not to see that the question interests a large 
and influential body of men, who will not re-t 
satisfied with evasive replies or half measures. He 
added that the Madras Government found some di4i- 
culty in following the example of the Government 
of India, and manufacturing its febrifuge on the 
spot. What the difficulty is, and by whom cre- 
ated, were points left untouched, and it is these 
which other authorities have taken up hotly, and 
exposed to the detriment of the Madras Government. 
Jt may not be generally known that a committee 
sat to report upon the financial results of Mr. 
Broughton’s factory at Ootacamund for the manufact- 
ure of amorphous quinine a little before that gentle- 
man quitted the Hills, disgusted with the treatment 
he had received, and sat upon by tyros, who grew 
more positive in assertion, the less they understood 
of the subject they had been called upon to investi- 
gate. Mr Markham in his recent work on chin- 
chona, exposes the fallacies of the report. 

The Madras Government submitted a calculation by 
which it was madetoappearthat the ‘amorphous quinine’ 
was produced ata loss. In the years 1872 and 1873, 
the quantity produced was 445 pounds. By arbitrarily 
charging the factory with £2,500 for the bark, and £583 
for the cost of working and interest on plant 


and buildings they made out that the 415 Ib. 
After Mr. MclIvor’s death, the Commissioner of the 
Nilgiris was in charge, and as a Collector of revenue, 
succeeded in obtaining a large income, to which his 
attention wasexclusively directed. The latest blunder 
has scarcely yet become public in England, namely, 
the transfer of this Government property to the 
Forest Department, a Department tbat has hardly yet 
done anything forthe country, or justified the enorm- 
ous cost at which it is maintained. A_ strong 
movement is now on foot in Ceylon, which has, within 
the last few years, commenced to send cinchona 
bark to the English market. Corresponding action 
among the planters of Southern India is needed to 
avert the disastrous effects of this competition with 
private trade, which the Indian Government seem not 
disposed to abandon without a  struggle.—South of 
India Observer. 


Japan TeA.—With the exception of one million, 
pounds to Canada and half a million to England, all 
the Japan tea exported was sent to the New York 
market during the last year.~ Home and Ooloniil Mail. 

“INDJOEK.”-—This substance, so favourably spoken 


of by Mr, Moensas asubstitute for moss in covering cin- 
chonas, is thus referred to by Crawford in his Malay 
dictionary :-—‘‘/juk (Jav. duk), The black horse hair-like 
substance at the insertion of the fronds of the gomuti 
plant, Borassus gomuti,and from which cordage ism: de.” 
Marsden’s dictionary describes it thus :—“ /ju or hiju, a 
vegetable substance resembling horse hair which envel- 
opes the stem of the anau, or borassus gomutus. It is | 
1. known by the names of gamuto and exbo negro.”’ /n- 

juk (or in Duteh spelling indjoek) is the Sundane-e form 

ofthe word. The tree has» great mony native names,and 

is known to botanists as the Arenga saccharifera, The 

ouly one in Colombo flowered and died some years ago 
at Mr. Justice Dias’s house, 


GConyespondence, 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


LEAF DISEASE AND THE DIFFERENT 
VARIETIES OF COFFEE. 


June Ist, 1881. 


Sir—In the last Weekly Observer you remark 
about the Peradeniya Gardens’ report :—‘‘ The new 
kinds of coffee seed introduced from the Blue Moun- 
tains, Jamaica, and from Coorg, with a view to over- 
coming leaf disease, have by no means been a success, 
the fungus attacking the plants freely and in some 
cases very severely ”—omitting tomention Dr. ‘Trimen’s 
important qualification: ‘‘ There is indeed very little 
reason to suppose that any variety of C. Arabica ig 
‘disease proof.’” Even other species are the hosts 
of the Hemileia parasite ; our native wild species, C. 
Travancorensis, and the African ©. liberica, are both 
susceptible; yet it by nO means follows that all suffer 
equally in health, 

I remember it was said the first imported plants of 
Liberian coffee were badly attacked by leaf disease, 
but after a time they threw it off. That this is likely 
to be so with the other new varieties would seem 
to be indicated by Dr. Trimen’s further observation :— 
“‘Tt is worth remarking that a small plantation of 
this (Blue Mountain) variety made at Henaratgoda is 
in a very healthy condition, the plants, now one 
year old, three or four feet high, and commencing to 
flower.” —Yours truly, NUBLUD. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE AND ITS TREATMENT, 


2nd June 1881. 

Dear Sir,—I am glad to see Mr Oliver W. Jones’ 
letter in your paper giving an account of his further 
investigation to prove that the first cause of leaf 
disease is an insect (moth). This was my opinion 
as written in a letter to you some time ago and 
now referred to by Mr. Jones, but you differed from 
me and expressed yourself to the contrary. You, 
no doubt, believed that Messrs. Thwaites and Morris 
ought to know best. I do not pretend to dispute 
the ability of these gentlemen nor to make out that 
I can hold even a candle to them as far as learning 
goes ; but, with all due respect for those authorities 
and Mr. Ward, it has often been the case that when 
doctors cannot agree or cure a person in humble 
position and without much learning is called in or 
drops in by accident, and with a simple or plain 
treatment, which would be scoffed at by the doctors, 
cures the patient. I differ from Mr, Jones as regards 
gathering up diseased leaves. I have found by scatter- 
ing wood-ashes and lime over diseased leaves where 
there are lots of leaves from shade trees also on the 
ground, there was no spreading of the disease, but 
the coffee got more vigorous. 

Leaf disease, as a rule, first appears on ridges and 
in patches. As soon as discovered, fork in lightly some 
manure around the trees and scatter coral or country 
lime over the forked ground; also throw wood-ash 


| and country lime cver the trees. The latter may 


have to be repeated. but the lime and wood-ashes is 
a manure, and no doubt Mr. Storck’s treatment in 
Fiji will be nearly the same, as no outward vapour 
or application which does not help to strengthen the 
trees will ever do. I have driven leaf disease away 
with the above treatment (it appeared at different times 
in patches), kept my trees in good heart, and got 


good crops.—Yours faithfully, J; et. W: 
(There is nothing in J, H. W.’s experience in 
compatible with the disease being a fungus, while 


there are a thousand proofs that the attack has 
nothing to (do with an insect !—Ep.] 
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Bouremian Tea,—For some years past spurious black 
and green teas have been uanufactured from the' 
leaves of the Lithospermum officinale (Gromwell) in 
Bohemia. ‘These have in some instances been palmed 
off in the market as ‘‘Chinese,” but have mostly 
been used not only in Boheniia’ but in other coun- 
tries in Europe as an adulterant: for fine teas. The 
chemist, A. Vogel, has subjected the plant to a care- 
ful botanie chemical analysis, and found that :—Theine 
or any other alkaloid is not\'found in the plant, but’ 
only cellulose, gluten, gum, glucosides, fat, ethereal 
oil, resin, tannin, chlorophyll, albumen, acid’ salts, 
water, &c. Dextrine also appears tobe’ present “in 
it. The composition of the'teas made’ from’ the’ plant 
we are told ‘differs greatly and notably from that 
of Chinese tea.” The genus’ of plants Lithospermum 
belong to the natural order Boraginaceae, There’ are 
several species of the plant, but the most important 
is the Lithospermum officinalei—Indian Tea Gazttte. 

Goip; Prospectine in Soutn Inp1s.—A paper pub- 
lished by the Madras Government refers to the ques- 
tion of prospecting. In previous orders the Govern- 
ment resolved to omit this subject from consideration 
in framing leases for mining for gold and metals 
other than gold, but it has since occurred’ to them 
that some kind of temporary exclusive privilege might 
properly be given ‘to prospectors who desire to! test 
specific ‘localities closely: | They! think that ordinary 
prospecting does uot ‘require: “any special protection, 
but where prospectors have obtained promising’ indica- 


tions it may be reasonable to grant what may ‘be termed | 


“proving” leases for a limited time over a limited 
area to test results more closely, say for six months 
or a year, over half a square mile, though the area 
might be extended if the block was compact, This 
arrangement would afford reasonable facilities for test- 
ing before applying for a mining lease, and would 
protect intelligent and scientific research. . It’ is 
necessary that the area should not be excessive to 
avoid risk of excluding others who may, have: more 
bona fide intentions than the concessionaires, 
CULTIVATION. oF Kapok .1n..JAvA.—A planter in 
Bantam writes :—‘‘In your issue of 19th March, I 
notice a remark about planting ‘kapok’ trees., I 
am doing that on a small estate of my own, The 
cotton trees are planted between the rows of Liberi- 
an coffee and give just enough shade for the coffee, 
and at the foot of the cotton trees { am planting pepper. 
You of course already know ,that pepper , thrives 
the best on kapok trees. 
by all people of experience in this country. 


all the difficulties which attend the. introduction, of 
such things in India and especially in. Java; Others 


have already followed my example, and I. trust. the 


soon become general 


use of steam cultivating wi 
I also 


here. For cane steam ploughs are the thing. 


prepare the ground for tea, and Liberian coffee with ' 


them.” 


CULTIVATION oF THE ALoE,—A discovery, which pro- | 


mises to have important results has lately been made 


by a scientific gentleman in the island of Réunion, | 


situated near the Mauritius. He claims to have 
succeeded in solving the problem of extracting veget- 
able fibre from the aloe or other leaes in an econ- 
mical manner, and one which can be genera ly adopted. 
The principal features of the invention are as follows: 


—The leaf is first placed for 10 minutes in a bath | 


heated to 95 Fak. and then removed to a second bath 
of water at its normal temperature, in which some 
inexpensive chemical substance (not yet made public) 
has previously been mixed. The leaves are allowed 
to remain some ‘ittle time in the second bath, after 
which it is said that the fibre ean be washed out by 
women or children without any trouble. A patent 
has been taken out for this process by its inventor. 


At least; it is thought so | 
Lam | 
using two of Fowler’s steam ploughs on. this -estate, | 
and I am happy to say we are gradually overcoming | 


As the aloe is known to grow as freely as weeds in 
this colony this| discovery would appear to present 
the means of establishing a new and profitable in- 
dustry for a very large proportion of our population. 
—The Inquirer. 

Cuincnona Seep.—Sir Joseph Hooker has) received 
an important cominunication from Mr. Robert Thom- 
son, formerly Superintendent of the Chinchona Planta- 
tions, Jamaica, but now resident at Bogota, in whi¢h 
an account is given of a new kind of Chinchona, the 
cultivation of which in British possessions may prove 
to be very desirabie. The bark which is now a 
considerable article of commerce, only contains two 
to three per cent of quinine, Mr. Howard, however, 
says that ‘‘ the quinine, though not abundant, is pure.” 
Its botanical origin is at present unknown, but ac- 
cording to Mr. Howard, the bark is known as China 
Cuprea. The important feature about this species 
from the ‘point of view of cultivation is the low 
elevation above the sea at which it will. grow, its 
native range being from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. Sir Joseph 
Hooker is extremely anxiousto obtain seeds and plants 
of the new species with the aid of Mr. Thomson. 
In, the mean time Mr. Thomson is anxious to procure 
in some quantity seed ‘‘ of the fine kind of Chinchona 
officinalis spoken of by Mr. Howard that grows in 
ths Nilgiris.”” The Conservator of Forests, Madras 
has, been desired by Government to forward direct 
to Mr, Thomson an adequate supply of seed of the 
fine kind of ‘ Chinchona officinalis’ which grows on 
the Nilgiris. On receipt of intimation by Government 
of its despatch, ‘the Secretary of State will be in- 
formed acvordingly, in view to Sir Joseph Hooker's 
services being enlisted for obtaining plants of the China 
Cuprea.—Madras Mait, j 

PLANTING In SovurH Coorc.—A planter writes from 
South Coorg to.a Ceylon friend :—‘‘ In this, the 
‘ Bamboo . district’ of Coorg; the best coffee is to 
found. ‘he.soilis very rich and jungle good. Nearly 
all the estates are under shade and on any new land 
opened the, timber or jungle shade, is. kept, as it is 
the best. Where!the trees are of a bad kind, they are 
cut down and. artificial shade planted. Tast year on 
some ‘estates here the crops were a failure, but al- 
though rather shorter than the year previous we had 
very good crops, and this year better prospects all 
over are anticipated. Cinchunas are being tried here 
and, are doing well on high elevations. Round about 
my.;bungalow here they are doing well: ‘ eucci- 
rubra’ plants, at an elevation of 3,300 feet or so. 
We. .have just got up a supply of cocoa plants for 
a ‘trial. You of course, grow them successfully in 
Geylon.. I wish you would give me the ‘straight 
tip’ as we are novices as: yet in cocoa’ cultivation, 
We can put them/in at an elevation of from 2,500 
feet. up to 3500 feet, under shade. or in open in 
loamy soil or friable. Our rainfall last. year was 52 
inches, but it-ranges=between 45 and 75 .inches in 
this locality, but ‘within fifteen miles or even less 
250 inches'‘can be got. I would like ,you to give 
me some information also about the indiarubber’ tree, 
the: varieties for cultivation, &c., and if seed can be 
procured, A little Liberian’ coffee’ has been tried 
on a neighbouring estate here, and after it had been 
in for eight years it is not at all a fruitful tree. 
It grows there at an elevation of 2,500 feet or so, 
A few plants are to be tried between this and Yelli- 
cherry at an elevation of about 1,000 feet, but doubts 
are entertained of its ever being successful here. 
Coffee is such an uncertain thing that people are 
beginning now to see that something else must be 
tried‘ to keep the ‘pot boiling’ when bad crops 
of coffee are got, There was a’ great gold mania — 
here and everywhere else, about two'months ago, 
but it is dying, out. That there is gold is certain, 
but the quantity is not large enough for profit, as 
far as assays have yet gone.” 
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COFFER LEAF DISEASE. 
The absence of sufficient time is likely to prevent 
the Chairman of the Planters’ Association and his 
fellow-Committee members from visiting the scene of 
Mr, Schrottky’s experiments in the Dumbara Valley 
before Thursday’s meeting. But the work done should 
not be overlooked on that account, and the members 
enerally cannot but feel obliged to Mr. Schrottky 
or the paper he has drawn up for them with ao 
resumé of his experiments and their results so far as 
he and the planters associated with him have been 
able to judge. Wo have no doubt his statement will 
be carefully considered, and at the very least it calls 
for acknowledgment at the hands of the Committee 
with an expression of thanks to the gentleman who 
has devoted so much of his time to the service of 
the planters without any prospect of direct remuner- 
ation. We do not know how far Mr. Sckrottky’s 
confidence in his vaporization process will be shared 
among members of the Association, but certainly so 
far as the estate reports go, the results up to date 
are favourable. Most people however, we suspect, 
will reserve their judgment until the period for an- 
other attack on the large areas recently treated has 
assed over; but that reserve should not prevent 
ue notice being taken of the good work done and 
the satisfactory results already obtained, 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE. 


MR. SCHROTTKY’S SEVEN MONTHS’ 
CAMPAIGN. 


To tHE CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE PLANTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION oF CEYLON. 


Srrs,—When in November last, while ona tourist- 
ical visit to Ceylon, I decided to make use of a 
month’s leisure, to institute with the help of some 
practical planters a series ot experiments with the 
view to determine, whether it was really beyond the 
reach of Chemistry to give Coffee Planters a remedy 
or palliative of coffee leaf disease (this most dire in- 
fection) I had no idea that the work would occupy 
seven months, 

I came yery early to the conclusion that science 
in this case would not be so helpless, as she is 
generally represented to be, and that the disease 
(being fairly accegssibie) could not only be topically 
destroyed by a number of chemicals, but that the 
conditions of the sap of the tree could be artificially 
so altered as to make it less favourable to the de- 
velopment of the disease in the leaf cells. But to 
reduce this conclusion into a practical form, to de- 
vise a practical and cheap method of using any of 
these chemicals as topical applications or otherwise, 
and after having found amethod, to obtain such 
proof of the results of the same as would be readily 
understood and acknowledged by practical men :—this 
I have found an arduous task which 1 more than 
once despaired of bringing to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and which has Pear aied a time that I have only 
been able to give to it by greatly neglecting and sacrificing 
my interests elsewhere. 

With some professional repute engaged, 1 was 
naturally reluctant to leaye such an important work 
half done, and with its practical issues involved in 
donbt, It is therefore with more than ordinary 
pleasure, that I proceed now to sum up the results 
these experiments have yielded up to date, and which 
I think warrant some very satisfactory conclusions 
regarding the method I recommended for the miti- 
gation, if not prevention of leaf disease, viz. vaporiza- 
tion with Carbolic Acid, 

Having a practical object in view, I have investi- 
Berar’ whole subject (as far as I was able, having 


only a general and nota special knowledge of Myco- 
logy) mainly from a pratical point of view, and 
desiring to make this paper as short and concise as possi- 
ble, it will, Lhope, be understood that my main conclu- 
sions though stated in a few words have not been arrived 
at, without full consideration of every fact that I have 
been able to observe myself, or been able to collect from 
such of the planters whom it has been my privilege to 
meet in my seven months’ study of the subject. 


THE FUNGUS. 


As described generally by mycologists, and more 
specially by Mr. Marshall Ward, what is known as coffee 
leaf disease is a parasitic fungus (Hemileia vastatrix) 
propagated by spores, whose germinal tubes when in 
contact with the lower surface of a living coffee leaf, 
enter into its stomata, establish themselves in the inter- 
cellular tissue, develop at the expense of the cell eap 
into mycelium which finally forms a receptacle (the 
Uredo) from which arise and break through the epi- 
dermis of the leaf, kidney-shaped orange-coloured 
Uredo-spores, forming clusters of what constitutes the 
well-known rust. Jbe same mycelium also produces a 
secondary spore, the Teleuto-spore. 

Before fruiting the presence of the fungus or rather of 
its mycelium in the leaf tissue, is evidenced by pale- 
yellow circular spots (called pinspots) transparent or 
opaque. The healthier the disease, the more opaque the 
spot. 

Pthe fungus has been classified (by Berkeley and Broom 

I think) as belonging to the Uredinex., Any doubt as 
to whether this classification is correct has been re- 
moved by Mr, Ward finding the Teleuto-spore, 

It is, therefore, perfectly reasonable to look forward 
to Mr. Ward (the mycologist specially engaged in 
Ceylon in the investigation of the different forms of 
this fungus) describing to us, before he closes his work, 
the three different cycles of generations of this fungus, 
and the other hostplant on which the transition takes 
place, this being a distinguishing feature of the Ure- 
dine. 

But what makes this disease so formidable an enemy 
is the peculiar capability of the Uredo-spores (or rust) 
to reproduce themselves indefinitely by their constant 
germination and reproduction without the necessity of 
passing throug the cycle of generations. These orange- 
spores, of a heavy oily character, germinate in con- 
tact with moisture (dew, rain, etc.) and their contents 
pes3 into a germinal tube. The spore becomes an 
almost empty cell, and the whole fabric is then ex- 
tremely light and capable of wide diffusion. 

Wind is, in my opinion, the chief cause of the dis- 
semination of the spores before, but far more so (on 
account of their lightness) after germination, from one 
disease spot to another, from one leaf to another, 
from one tree to another, from one field to another. 

As far as I have observed, and from information I 
have collected, the leaf disease fungus spreads, dur- 
ing the periods favourable to the germination of its 


| spores and to their establishment in the leaf, from 


chronically diseased centres and travels in the diree- 
tion of wind currents 

The idea that an estate is absolutely free from 
disease for, say, three months, and that then 
it appears simultaneously all over the estate, 
has, I think, its origin in untrained and = de- 
fective observation and is greatly due to the extra- 


| ordinary rapidity with which the disease spreads when 
| all circumstances are favourable. 


The germinated uredo-spore will not establish itself in 
an incongenial nidus, Where congenial conditions do not 
exist, it will, even when over a stoma, simply dry up. 

We may take it for granted that, considering, com- 
paratively, force and direction of wind and neighbour. 
hood to diseased parts of an estate, each square inch of 
lower leaf surface of a coffee estate will receive an 
almost equal number of spores that maintain adher- 
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ence. But on different trees the disease establishes 
itself in a different (but for the same tree rarely 
varying) force. There exists, therefore, a condition of 
the coffee tree, or more properly speaking, a condi- 
tion of the sap of the leaf cells which is peculiarly 
faveurable to the development of the disease, In 
some trees this condition is continually present, and 
on these the disease can nearly always be found ; it 
is there in a constant and chronic form. In the 
generalily of trees, however, this condition occurs only 
twice a year, and itis during those two periods that 
the disease spreads itself from a few confined disease 
patches more or less all over the estate. 

In the majority of districts these two general attacks 
of the disease can be distinguished into a south-west 
and north-east monsoon attack, and they coincide 
closely, but generally precede by a little the natural, 
#0 to speak autumnal fall of the coffee leaf which 
takes place to a more than usually appreciable extent 
twice a year. In many cases only one such fall will 
be acknowledged. 

These are periods, comparatively speaking, of a 
minimum of activity, ofa minimum of alkalinity of 
the eapof the tree—periods when the trees are pre- 
paring their gathered stores of nutritious material 
for a new flush of leaves, when the cellular starch 
deposits are either changing or on the point of chang- 
ing into glucose, in order to enable its passage from 
one cell to the other for the formation of cellulose 
at the apical or axillary buds. 

It is the period just before a maximum activity of 
the tree, during which the condition of the sap of 
the leaf cells appears to be most favourable to the 
penetration of the germinated uredo-spore into the 
stomata of the coffee leaf and to its establishment in 
the intercellular tissue. The germinal tubes of this 
fungus share, no doubt, the apparent property of 
other absorptive vegetable forms, viz. that of an instinct- 
ive knowledge of the presence of congenial food. 
The condition of the sap of the coffee tree most con- 
genial to the establishment of the fungus is, I take 
1t, when the cellular starch deposits of the leaf are in 
a state of transition into glucose or sugar, which sub- 
stance, I am greatly of opinion, furnishes the chief food of 
thefungus. And this transition, be it well borne inmind, 
can only take place inthe presence of a free acid. Thesap 
of weakly trees seems to be always in that condition. 

It remains only to be said that while I agree 
with others in considering the chief damage’ done 
by the disease due to the premature fall of leaf I 
would add to this, that I feel assured that the disease 
has a reactionary influence; that it leaves behind in 
the tree, after a severe attack, a subtle poison, causing 
a subtle disposition in the tree to recreate the conditions 
favourable to its re-development, which interferes with 
and is antagonistic to the natural disposition of the tree to 
form stores of insoluble starch deposits. From these 
starch deposits fruit, in first the instance is formed. 
The fungus requires its food in a soluble form and after 
@ series of attacks the trees appear to readily furnish 
it. Combine this with the premature fall of leaf, 
and short crops and the non-setting of blossom can 
be easily accounted for. 


EXPERIMENTS : 
WITH PROBABLE REMEDIES FOR ‘THE DISEASE. 

My experiments were directed, Ist to ascertain whether 
the condition of the tree by assimilation of any chemical 
could be rendered iess susceptible to the disease, 
and 2nd whether a practical method of topical 
application of some chemical or otner, could not be 
devised that would act better than the sulphur and 
lime treatment and which would not result, as the 
latter seems to have done in the majorily of cases, 
in leaving the trees, for some considerable time 
afterwards, in a more susceptible state as regards 
the disease than if they had never been treated. 


Ist Set of EXPERIMENTS. 

To eliminate all-chance of error and of mistaking 
cause and effect in these experiments, I decided 
to introduce the chemicals direct into the cambium 
of the stem by a eystem of lateral absorption, which 
I called Inoculation. Doubt was expressed at the 
time as to whether absorption through the cambium 
could take place. This matter has finally been set 
at rest; for experiments made by me at Holbrook- 
estate with cinchona trees, showed that trees of 
about 150lb. weight each, exclusive of roots, were 
capable of absorbing through the cambium in7} days 
up to 60 Ibs. of different chemical liquids, the non 
assimilated portion of the chemicals accumulating in 
the leaf cells until (only however in some cases) total 
collapse of the same ensued. 

These inocculation experiments have been detailed by 
me in a paper written at Doteloya and published 
in January and need not be republshed. My general 
conclusions are :—chlorides, nitrates, bisulphates, sper- 
pho-phates and all acids and sour organic manures are apt 
\o increase the susceptibility of the tree to the disease. 
Sulphates, phosphates, or generally speaking neutral 
salts that can combine with another atomic weight of 
acid, all alkalies and antiseptic chemicals (other than 
chlorides and such as do not owe their antiseptic charac- 
ter exclusively to their oxidising or deoxidising power) 
decrease the susceptibility of the tree to fall a victim 
to thedisease. Pre-eminently successfulamong the latter, 
I found carbonate of potash and carbolic acid. When 
absorbed into the system of the tree while the fungus 
was healthily established in the leaf tissue, either of 
these chemicals prevented the fructification of the 
pinspots, in some cases entirely ; inno case more than 
22 per cent of them fruited, while on adjoining untreated 
coffee, under exactly similar conditions and during the 
same period, from 76 to 100 per cent of the observed pin- 
spots had fruited. 

Carbolic acid was the chemical I experimented with 
almost conclusively, after the preliminary experiments 
were over, as it had given me even more satisfactory 
results than the carbonate of potash. 

It was applied to the stem of the tree, mixed into a 
paste with fine soil and water in about 5 per cent 
strength, a slip of stout paper being tied round the tree 
in the shape of a cup to hold the paste. 

The chemical penetrated in sufficient strength into 
the cambium cells to cause their collapse for some dis- 
tance inwards, but the strength and causticity of the 
chemical decreased of course until weakened enough to 
effect entrance into the living cell without causing ‘col- 
lapse. Traces, thereof (in a combined form of course) 
were bound to exert their influence on the leaf cells. 

One of the chief properties of carbolic acid is its cap- 
ability of arresting organic change or decay, this power 
being appreciably asserted in its most dilute form. 
The fungus, according to my conclusions, luxuriates 


in cellular tissue, contents of which are in a transient 


stage. ‘Lhe faintest trace of carbolicacid will arrest thie, 
will stop for some time the conversion of the starch de- 
posits into sugar ; that is to say, will prevent the forma- 
tion of what constitutes, in my opinion, the chief food 


of the fungus—the result will, of course, be that the q 


mycelium, if still young, will die without fructifica- 
tion for want of suitable food. And this has virtu- 
ally been the practical result of the above treatment. 
But the effect of the carbolic acid thus used is of 
an evanescent character, and 1 came, somewhat reluct- 
antly, to the conclusion thatfor this method tobe of 
any practical value, considering the wide and universal 
prevalence of the different forms of the fungus, it 
would have to be supplemented by topical application 
calculated to destroy these forms. 

This led to reconsideration of the results of the 
second set of experiments, ending in my being able — 
to combine the essential features of both. 

The inoculation process involved some danger to — 
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the trees, for in some cases the carbolic acid pene- 
trated in sufficient strength to collapse all the cam- 
tiuin cells ; but this danger could have been easily 
liminated by weakening the strength of the applica- 
ion. 

2np Ser or EXPERIMENTS : 

Instituted to determine with what success the 
fungus, in its more or less developed state, could be 
destroyed by external applications, choosing such eub- 
stances and chemicals as were known to be inimical 
to fungoid life. 

Out of the many substances tried (sulphate of iron 
and copper, arsenical solutions, acids, potash, etc. etc.) 
two chemicals were found, in our preliminary experi- 
ments at Doteloya, to have an eminently decided 
effect both on the fully developed orange spores of 
the hemileia and on the yet unfruited mycelium, which 
both it killed withowt injuring the healthy tissue of 
the leaf. These two were sulphate of soda (10 per 
cent solution) and carbolic acid (1} per cent solution), 

Hither chemical in these solution changed the orange- 
coloured spores into whitrsh looking bodies consider- 
ably shrunk, appearing under the microscope as white 
empty shells, the unfruited mycelium dried up and 
left a browa spot as far as its ramifications extended, 

The observations were made under the microscope. 
Both these chemicals were tried on a practical scale 
by syringing their solutions through the foliage. The 
sulphate of soda application was practically a failure, 
not more than ten per cent of the spots and spores 
being destroyed by it. The fungus seems to possess 
a power of refusing contact with it when applied as 
a spray, and this practical difficulty will probably 
oceur with most saline solutions, 

The application of carbolic acid gave more satisfactory 
results. Mr, James Blackett and Mr. Drummond, on 
close examination ofthearea a few days after the applica- 
tion, decided that from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
diseased patches and spores of the fungus on the 
grees had been destroyed, without injuring the 
young shoots or leaves. But the practical difficulties 
of syringing a whole estate seemed insurmountable, 
and to quote from Mr. Blackett’s appendix to my 
report on the results of these preliminary experiments : 
“the external application of the solution of sulphate of 
soda or the diluted carbolic acid have too many drawbacks 
in my (Mr. Blackett’s] opinion to make them at all 
practicable.” 

Mr. Blackett laid more weight on the results of the 
Ist set of experiments, and I put aside therefore all 
consideration of topical applications, until I came to 
the conclusion that the results of the inoculation 
process with carbolic acid were not sufficiently good 
to enable us to battle with the disease with any chance 
of success. 

I then once more considered carefully the subject 
of external applications, the practical difficulties of 
applyin liquids etc., and finally decided to try carb- 
olic acid absorbed into and used as dry powder in the 
Same manner as sulphur and lime, as an external 
application, IL used this powder, consisting mainly of 
finely slaked and sifted coral lime, in a strength of 
about 39 per cent acid, 

Though the carbolic acid is essentially an alcohol, 
it enters into a feeble combination with caustic lime, 
and forms what may, though somewhat incorrectly, be 
called a carbolate of lime. 

On ex osure to the atmosphere the carbonic acid 
thereof combines with the lime, sets 
acid free, which thus escapes as vapour into the atmo- 
sphere, 

Used in this way, the carbolic acid powder has given 
me such satisfactory results that I have had no reason 
yet to change either its strength or the mode of applica- 
tion. The treatment of a diseased area with this powder 
east broadly through the foliage of the trees results 
in stems, branches, leaves, and every square inch of 


the carbolic | 


ground being covered with an appreciable layer of the 
powder, The ground, stems and branches are covered 
most thoroughly, but a portion of the lower surface 
of the leaves seems to the naked eye always to have 
escaped somewhat the application, though under a magni- 
fying glass, the fine, impalpable particles of the pow- 
der can even there be seen in multitudes. 

The effect of the treatment on the disease 
Ist the destruction of spores and other forme of 
the fungus on the ground, 2nd destruction of 
spores on fallen leaves, on the stem and branches 
3rd destruction of spore patches on the foliage 
of the lower branches and the drying up and prevention 
of fructification of the pinspots on the same ; and 4th 
the partial destruction of spores and drying up of 
pinspots on the diseased foliage of the higher branches, 

Bearing in mind the great importance that has been 
laid by Messrs Abbay, Ward, and others, on the 
gathering aad burning of the diseased leaves which only 
represent a small fraction of the spores that have 
been shed in any one area, the benefit derivable from 
a wholesale destruction of not only the spores on the 
fallen leaves but also of those that have fallen on 
the ground and the majority of others distributed 
elsewhere in the treated area will, no doubt, be fully 
appreciated, 

The treatment will have a maximum destructive effect 
on the different forms of this fungus on the ground, 
on the foliage of the lower branches, in the absence 
of high winds and in coffee which covers the ground 
well and when there are heavy dews ora slight shower 
after the application to supply the moisture necessary 
for contact. I have not yet finally decided 
whether heavy rain immediately after the application 
neutralizes the benefit. Heavy rain a day or two after- 
wards does not. Under favourable circumstances, pinspots 
and spores, even onthe highest branches, will be affected 
by the vapour being retained within the area. It will, 
on the contrary, have a minimum destructive effect 
during bigh winds, on badly covered ground, open 
patchy places, on trees bordering the upper side of 
road ete, 

The vapour of the carbolic acid in an area thus 
treated under average favourable circumstances is dis- 
tinctly noticeable by ils penetrating smell for about 
eight to ten days after application; and in addition to 
the destruction of countless numbers of spores on the 
ground and on the fallen leaves by the 3% per cent 
carbolic acid powder, there has been unmistakable 
evidence collected that so long as the atmospheric air 
is tainted with the vapour of this mo-t powerfully 
antiseptic chemical, the disease can make no progress. 
The carbolic acid vapour is, of course, during this 
period breathed and absorbed into the system of 
the tree by the stomata of the leaf, and its effect 
of reducing the susceptibility of the tree to the 
disease is very much the same, and rests on the 
same basis as the effect of the inoculation process 
with the same chemical, and which already has been 
fully explained. 

It will now be easily understood that if an estate is 
dosed in a proper manner, and at a proper time, 
with this carbolic acid powder, it may be carried 
through the period of an attack with little appreci- 
able damage. 

I have since March last now treated over 800 acres 
of coffee with this method of vaporization; have also care- 
fully, from time to time, eximined what had been 
done in January last, as well as what of the large 
area had been done firs', and have now finally 
come to the conclusion tbat by two applications costing 
R4 to ROS each per acre, used at o proper time 
and under average favourable circumstances, an estate . 
can be carried through an attack of the disease with 
little damage, and that the diminishment of spores (when 
Operations are carried on over a considerable area) 
and the general improvement in the tone of the trees 
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which seems to follow the treatment’ will make the 
area less liable to suffer from the disease during the 
next favourable period for its development. 

But still I would advise that four applications cost- 
ing a total of R16 to R20 per acre, including every- 
thing, should be given during the first year. An ex- 
penditure of RS to R1O or even less the second year 
should suffice, The preparation and application of 
the powder is extremely simple. The cooly under- 
stands it readily, and, though disagreeable work does 
not object to it; so that under average intelligent 
management I believe it perfectly feasible to battle 
successfully with leaf disease with the above reason- 
able expenditure. 

The degree of success cbtainable will depend on 
how and when the applications are given. 
Detailed. instructions as to how and when this 
treatment should be applied will form the subject 
of another paper which [ have under consideration, 
and which I hope to finish after another visit to 
the estates that I have treated, before my departure 
to India. 

The fungus will best be regarded in the light 
of a weed which has been allowed to over-run and 
firmly establish itself on an estate. It will involve 
some trouble and a good deal of expense in the first 
instance to try and keep it under, but in the natural 
course of things the damage done by it ought to be 
sensibly reduced at each periodical attack following the 
treatment I have recommended ; and the cost of keep- 
ing it out of a certain area, when operations are 
carried on over an appreciable extent, will be after 
a year or eighteen months very trifling. For though 
the danger of infection from neighbouring untreated 
estates is considerable, the spores thus re-introduced 
into a treated area will amount only to a very small 
fraction of the countless millions of spores that are 
accumulated by unhindered growth and fruition of 
the fungus within a given area. It is almost need- 
less, I think, for me to add that disappointment will 
result if any planter thinks he has only to scatter a 
handful of powder over one part of the estate, to 
see the disease disappear out of the other part. But 
once the battle is earnestly begun, there are two 
qualities that will ensure success—PATIENCE and 
PERSEVERANCE. 

The following records and reports of the observation 
of the different planters with whose assistance I carried 
on my experiments and who tried and tested the treat- 
ment as finally recommended will, 1 trust, be accepted as 
independent testimony that my conclusions are based on 
data and results, that were apparent not only to the 
trained eyes of an experimentalist, but which were also 
apparent to the careful and intelligent observation of 
practical planters. 

The cause and effect of the vaporization treatment 
with carbolic acid on the incipient forms of the 
fungus when established in the tissue of the coffee 
leaf cells, and of reducing the susceptibility of the tree 
to the disease, I find exactly the same as in case of 
the inoculation process. The observation and results of 
the experiments made with the latter process may 
therefore be fairly accepted as proof of the merits of 
the former in that respect, when operations are made 
under circumstances that admit of the vapor breathed 
and absorbed into the system of the tree. 
INOCULATION PROCESS WITH CARBOLIC ACID, 

Dotetoya Esrate. 
Operations on a Few trees only. 

Observations on the fruiting of healthy pinspots : 

On treated coffee trees, none fruited ; most dried up 
_and turned brown. Untreated-coffee trees— 83 per cont 
fruited. 
- Results examined by Messrs. James Blackett and 
John Drummond and testified by James Blackett. ~ 
12th December 1880. 


‘spots : 


Bellongalla Estate. 

Operations on one acre. Observations on the fruiting 
of healthy pinepots specially marked for observation :; 
On treated area—87 per cent did not fruit, most dried 
up, 13 per cent had thrown out a few isolated spores. 
Ou the adjoining untreated area—all the pinspots had 
fruited, additional pinspots and already developed 
spore patches had formed. 

General Observations :—Progress of disease on treated 
area decidedly checked; progress of disease on untreated 
area at the end of ten days about 300 per cent. 

Results examined and testified by ALEx. THom, 

28th December 1880. 

Extract from letter to myself :—‘‘I certainly think 
the trees which have been inoculated are freer of leaf 
disease, either in the pi: spotor red rust stage, than the 
adjoining untreated areca, but so far I cannot say 
that the inoculation of carbolic acid has eradicated 
the disease.” W. D. Grezon. 

5th January 1881. 
Moragall1 Estate. 

Observations on the fruiting of pinspots :—no effect 
of treatment observed on old shuck trees, nearly all 
pinspots fruiting. On the main area treated, not one 
of the pinspots fruited, spots turning brown, 

Results examined and testified by Mr, Guo. SLOAN 
Paxton. 

29th December 1880. 

. Fairieland Estate. 

Observations on healthy, specially marked pinspots, 
Treated area—In no single instance had any of the 
pinspots thrown out any spores. The pinspots them- 
selves had turned brown and were pronounced (and in 
this all were guided by Dr. Thwaites’ decision) to have 
been injuriously acted upon, 

Untreated adjoining area—In nearly every instance 
had the pinspots ou this area thrown out spores, a 
few only had not done so. 

Results examined by Dr. Thwaites (late Superin- 
tendent, Botanical Gardens), Messrs, Anderson, Dewar, 
and Pyper and testified by 

J. LEWrHwalte Dewar 
13th January 1881. and GorpDon PyrEr. 
Roseneath LHstate. 

Observations on vinspots: Treated area—22 per cent 
of pinspots fruited, the rest did not. 

Untreated area—76 per cent fruited, 

Result examined by Messrs. Anderson, Dewar and 
Pyper, and testified by 
J. Lewrawaite Dewar 

13th January 1881. and Gorpon PypErR. 

. Sufficient evidence being now collected to establish 
that the checking of the progress of the disease, ag 
evidenced by the non-fruiting and the dying off of 
the pinspots, in the treated area, was due to the treat- 
ment and not to accidental natural causes, comparative 
minute observation on adjoining uutreated area, 


-except broad comparison as to the prevalence and 


state of disease and general appearance of the coffee, 
was considered by me not further necessary, 
Pallekelly Estate. 

Observations on healthy, specially marked pin 
Out of 183 pin spots, only 11 had thrown out 
a few isolated spores which looked pale and un- 
healthy. Nearly the whole of the pinspots had been 
affected and had turned brown. 

Results examined by Messrs, Vollar, von Kriegs- 
heim and Gibbs and testified by Mr. H. J. Vouuar. 

14th January 1881. 

Peradenia Estate. 

Inoculation followed upon the 4th day by vaporiza- 
tion. Observation on healthy pinspots and bright 
orange coloured rust patches: ‘‘No single pinspot” 


on the marked leaves had thrown out spores, large 


majority showed a brown patch in centre, and were 
to all appearance dead. Bright spore patches had 
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‘turned brown and most spores grey, a few only 
retained orange tinge. 
sults examined and testified by Mr. G. Ross. 


15th January 1881. 


Following I give now in the first instance the 
history, almost up to date, of the area that had been 
treated early in January last, on Pallekelly and 
Peradenia estates, by the process I have finally re- 

commended, viz: 


THE VAPORIZATION PROCESS. 

With carbolic acid temporarily absorbed and bound 

by a dry powder. 
Pailekelly Estate. 

As it was here for the first time, that I tried the 
above process, I selected for the operation as heavily 
a diseased field as I could find, paying particular at- 
tention to obtain for the experiment healthy and 
vigorous fungus, so as to eliminate all danger of 
wrong conclusions The field was heavily diseased. 
The disease was at its height and in the centre were 
about 20 shuck trees in a bare patch, the foliage of 
which was at the time simply one mass of fruiting 
fungus, and which would come under the classification 
of chronically diseased press: 


Observations made on the Sth day after treatment : 
Out of 104 marked pinspots that presented 
every appearance of health and vigour before treat- 
ment, only one spot had thrown out an unhealthy 
looking isolated spore. The restin nearly every instance 
had turned brownish and appear to be dying off. 
Bright orange spores and spore patches : 30 per cent 
of these have been injuriously affected, the spores 
having lost all colour and patches have blackened. 21 
per cent are fading ; the rest of the spores still 
maintain a bright tinge but patches by blackening 
in most cases. From the gencral appearance of the 
field, a decided check of the progress of the disease 
is discernible. Results examined by Messrs. Vollar, 
von Kriegsheim, and Gibbs and testified by Mr. 
H. J. Vollar. 

Mth January 188). : 

1 

‘¢ At Mr. Schrottky’s request, I have gone care- 
fully over the field of coffee treated under his direc- 
tion, a month ago, by vaporization and which had 
two applications, ‘The last was three weeks ago. 

**To what I reported at the time about the result 
of the treatment, [ can now add that I see no bad 
results. The coffee is throwing out new wood, which 
looks perfectly healthy, not even the tenderest bud 
haying been injured by the vaporisation. The field was 
heavily diseased at the time of application, and cer- 
tainly looks much better now; though I cannot say 
that the disease has been eradicated. 

**T can see no unusual fall of leaf, and comparing 
it now with the adjoining coffee untreated, its general 
appearance is decidedly better.” 

H. J. Vouiar, 

5th February 1881. 

‘From what I have seen of the experimeuts, 
I fully agree with what bas been said (the above) 
by Mr. Vollar.” This addition authorized by Mr, 
R. B, Tytler. 

LN 

*“T have much pleasure in stating that on close 
examination of the field that was treated by your 

rocess of ‘ vaporization,’ some three months ago, 

find that it compares very favourably with the 
adjoining untreated coffee. On the latter, leaf dis- 
@ase is again showing up, while on the treated area 
it was difficult to find a leaf diseased.” 
WH. J, 
9th April 1881, 
35 
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N. B.—This part of the estate was suffering to 
some extent from a fresh attack in March, while 
I was in India. ‘There is no indication of the treated 
field having suffered. to any appreciable extent. 

E. C. S. 

V.—‘‘ The field treated inJanuary and with a couple 
of subsequent applications has kept remarkably free 
from disease. With the exception of one tree, now 
badly diseased, the field is almost entirely free of 
disease. ‘The shuck trees that were in January full 
of disease have been keeping and are still without 
disease,” 

H. J. Vol.Lar, 
3lst May 1881. ‘ 
Peradeniya Lstate. 

Here as well I selected fields that suffered from 
the disease in a pronounceed and vigorous form, and 
I rejected several fields proposed by Mr. G. Ross, as 
I did not consider them sufficiently diseased to en- 
able us to judge correctly of the results. In fact, 
we had some difficulty here in finding a field sufficiently 
diseased for the purpose. 

I. 

A four acre field first inoculated, then vaporized, 
in the usual way. 

Observations madeon healthy pin-spots and brig h 
orange-coloured spore-patches :—Not a single pin-spot 
fruited. The spore-patches had almost al died. The 
patch had turned brown and the orange spores grey 
A few only still showed a faint orange tint. 

A one acre field ; only vaporized but with three 
applications within ten days, one of unusual strength. 

Results much the same as above. No pin-spots hail 
fruited, and spore-patches nearly all died. ‘*I [Mr. 
G. Ross] am of opinion that the disease has been 
checked on the treated area, and this opinion 1s 
strengthened by comparing it with untreated coffee 
elsewhere on the estate” 

Results examined and testified by 

15th January 1881. G. Ross. 

Il.—‘‘T have carefully watched the four acres of coffee 
on this estate which were treated by both inoculation 
and vaporization according to Mr. Schrottky’s system, 
and under his direction. In addition to what I 
reported at the time the resulis were examined, I 
now state that as far as I cap see no injury what- 
ever has been done to the coffee on this area, Nor 
is leaf disease present to any appreciable extent. The 
attack, however, is apparently passing away all over 
the estate. 

‘“The one acre referred to by Mr. Mackenzie situated 
some distance from the field referred above, received 
an overdose. This was done at Mr. Schrottky’s request 
with a view of gaining experience of how far the 
chemical could be used with safety to the trees. A 
very heavy dose (applied through Week’s jatent sul- 
phurator) and two doses of usual strength (a hand- 
ful to a tree) applied all within ten days were followed 
by a fall of leaf greater in the so-treated area than 
in the surrounding untreated coffee. I think the 
damage is confined to this, as the trees are now making 
new wood. 

“On the margin of this patch, there were at the 
time of treatment, some trees very heavily laden with 
Rust, and Mr. Schrottky remarked that he did not 
expect much impression could be made on these. It 


was from one of them that Mr. Mackenzie carried 
away the branch which he sent to Colombo.” 
7th February 1881. G. Ress, 


III, 

The management of this estate changed and the next 
manager writes :—‘‘ In reply to your request to re- 
port on the coffee, on which you experimented, I can 
only state, that it is certainly looking very well and 
does not appear to have suffered at all from the ap- 
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plication of your treatment. There is apparently very 
little leaf disease on any portion of this estate.” 

6th June 188}. T. C. Huxtny. 

Results of my own inspection is very much to the 
same effect. There is however palpable evidence that 
of what little disease there is generally, there is ap- 
preciably less on ‘the treated than on the untreated 
area. The one acre field look well but the four acre 
fleld looks, I think, remarkably wel].—E .C. S. 


OPERATIONS ON A LARGE SCALE, 


A few observations made of the immediate result 
of the application will perhaps be acceptable. But here 
we are looking now for a broad, general benefit, which 
I think, there can be no further doubt, will ulti- 
mately result, if my instructions are carried out and the 
treatment persevered in, 


Gangapitiya Hstate, 150 Acres. 
I 


About ten days after application: ‘‘ I examined some 
of the leaves that had a bad attack on them (before 
treatment) and it appeared, as if the lime and carbolic 
was killing or eating up the fungus, and left the diseased 
patch with the same appearance, as if the leaf disease in- 
sect had been feeding and sucking out the spores. 
But some seem still to have escaped.” Extract from 
estate reports to Messrs. Whittall & Co. by. 

30th April 1881. L. B. Von Donor. 

Il. 

“JT met Mr. Schrottky this morning at Gungapitiya 
and we examined together the results of the treat- 
ment here. He considers them most satisfactory, 
and so far as the experiment has gone, I most 
certainly agree with him. 

“In exposed places such as along roads and ridges 
trees were found very badly effected, but this it 
appears is caused by the powder [or rather its 
vapour.— H.C. 8.] being blown away from  theie, 
as inside for. every twelve leaves affected, only 
on one could a living fungus be found. The rest of 
the leaves had a black spot, where the fungus had 
been established. On those where the disease had 
only commenced, a dried-up pale yellow mark was 
observable “but in both cases (which I consider most 
important), the leaves appeared healthy and performing 
their functions.” Extract from a letter to Messrs. 
Whittall & Co., by L. B. Vor Donor, 

3let May 1881. 

Krom my observations, I came to the conclusion that 
this estate has passed through a pretty severe (ass 
evidenced by the large number of dead _ pinspots 
throughout the estate) attack of leaf-disease during 
this month, but which had failed to develop itself, 
except in places where the treatment could reasonably 
be said to be able to exert little or 
Two applications were given. 


Pallekelly Estate, 100 Acrés. 

“‘Undernoted is what I have to say on the 100 
acres treated with the carboliec lime. The field had 
its first application on 18th April (2nd on 19th May.) 
Then leaf-(lisease was not very noticeable; only on a 
few patches was it bad. 

‘Looking at it to-day, these patches have decidedly 
improved and comparing the field with untreated 
coff e, the comparison is most satisfactory as regards 
the effects of the treatment. 

‘The leaf disease found on the treated portion was 
only a lew isolated spores on a tree here and there, 
whereas on the untreated portion the diseased leaves 
are covered with spore patches (16 leaves’ with isol- 
ated spores were picked from the treated area in six 
minutes, whereas in the same time 76 leaves—badly 
diseased—wwere got from the untreated coffee. 


EH, C. 8. 


patches on the nntreated.” 


no influence. . 


‘“P. §.—The calculation worked outis about one 
and one-third spore-patches on the trea\ed, to 40 spore- 
H. J. Vovar. 

31st May 1881. 

I am, sirs, your most obedient servant, 
EUGENE C, SCHROTTKY, 
Technical and Agricultural Chemist, 
Author of 
“The Principles of Rational Agriculture,’ 
‘Bombay Waters and the Albuminoid of Ammonia Test,” 
“Man, Plant and Soil and their Co-relations,” 
“The Chemistry of Indigo Manufacture,” 
“The Red Spider,” 
and late Editor of the Indian Agricultwrist, 
Colombo, 7th June 1881. 


CorrrrE MrxyurEes.—In answer to the opinion 
that coffee adulteration is not so common in 
England as is supposed, a well-informed corre- 
spondent writes:—‘‘I suppose some people go by 
analyses of coffee, sold as such, and probably pur- 
chased by parties whose appearance would put the 
vendors on their guard. ‘he evil exists in the great 
manufacturing centres, and in the lower class of shops, 
where the million are served. There the stuff handed 
across the counter in answer to applications for coffee, 
is what needs scrutiny. It is all very well for certain 
gentlemen to say that the buyers have their remedy, 
and know what they buy. But, in fact, the Courts 
of law are no remedy for them. Their remedy is in 
buying tea and letting coffee (so-called) alone. ‘hey 
would have coffee, if they could get it in decent 
form; but they are not born with either coffee mills 
to grind for themselves, nor with education to under- 
stand the bearing of the subject.” 

Tue Prospects or CIncuona PLanTarions.—Although 
the profit on cinchona plantations is said to be frem 70 
to 80 per cent., cinchona growers in Ceylon and the 
East Indies will need to look closely into the cost 
and possible profit of their plantations, since they may 
soon have to compete, not only with the Government 
plantations, but with enterprise in Bolivia. In 1878, 
a few private individuals tried the experiment in that 
country of cultivating the cinchona tree, and now, 
according to the report of the Dutch Consul, there 
are on the banks of the Mapiri, at La Paz, four or five 
hundred thousand young trees of two years’ growth. 
In other places alsonew plantations are springing up, 
chiefly on the mountain slopes, which are cultivated for 
three-fourths of their height. The cultivation of the 
cinchona in its original home is, of course. easy, the 
chief danger being from drought or ants during the first 
two years, and the only labour necessaryis to keep the 
young plants free from weeds during the same time. 
To give shade to the seedling plants bananas are planted 
between them. Already excellent yellow bark from 
Bolivia has been sold in this country, and cultivated 
South American red hark, yielding 3 per cent. of 
sulphate of quinine, has lately appeared in the London 
market. At the drug sales this month large quantities 
of the bark known as ‘fchina cuprea” have ‘again been 
offered, and with it some hark closely resembling it 


‘in external appearance, but not containing quinine. 


Several other parcels of bark have also been offered 
which do not appear to contain quinine, and probably 
do not belong to the cinchona genus at all. The 
variety of gum which gives a ropy mucilage, in appear- 
ance like white of egy, is still to be met with in com- 
merce. It may interest those who have it in stock to 
know that it inay be restored, from its allotropic to its 
natural condition by dissolving it in hot water, and 
allowing it to stand for twelve hours or so in a warm © 
place. In appearance the gum is hardly fo be distin- — 
guished from the best ‘‘Turkey” sort, but is of a 
greyish, rather than a: yellowish-white tint.—Pharma- 
ceutical Journal, 
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Gonyesponden 
® iP ac a 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


LEAF DISEASE AND A POSSIBLE REMEDY. 


Dear Str,—If Mr. Marshall Ward is correct, and 
the very air ofa coffee estate is laden with the sporse of 
Hemileia vastatrix, would not the forming smoul- 
dering heaps, upon which carbolic acid or other 
powerful disinfectants should be placed, to windward 
of fields of coffee have a beneficial effect ? It would 
be a cheap way of applying the vapour. 

The smoke from the heaps without the disinfectants 
might possibly do some good, particularly if several 
adjoining estates would set fire to the heapson the 
same day, and the heaps be large enough to go on 
smouldering for many hours. 

The present season of strong winds would be a 
favourable time to try the experiment. IDG Ay Abe 

P.S.—If the fields be large, parallel heaps at requisite 
distances might be formed, 

[Great care would have to be taken to prevent the 
coffee catching fire. —Ep. | 


Gk, 


CINCHONA CALISAYA THE BEST VARIETY 
FOR LOW ELEVATIONS :—NEARLY /24 Lz, 
DRY BARK PER TREE OBTAINED 
AT 2,500 FEET. 

Pooprassie, 6th June 1881. 
Dear Srr,—Perhaps you may consider the follow- 
ing figures of interest as bearing on the mooted point, 
which is the best variety of cinchona to grow at 
certain elevations. 
_ With the object of making my Lemagastenne cali- 
say2 trees as pure and select as possible, I rooted out 
forty out of my original eighty trees, keeping only those 
trees true to the type that gave the best analysis. From 
these forty trees, I got 955 lb. dry bark, which Mr. 
Symons sold for me in Colombo for R912°65. © This 
is equal to 23°871b. bark per tree, or R22°8]1. The 
i realized per lb is not very good, and I might 
ave done better if I had sold at home, But when 
you consider that these trees were growing on poor 
patana soil, at an elevation of 2,500 ft., and. that 
they were selected as being inferior, I think it will 
be allowed that calisayas are the best varieties for 
low elevations.—Yours truly, J. A. ROBERTS. 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION:—WEEDS AND 
DYING OUT OF TREES, ; 
Way nor rrear CixcHona Like Larcu PLANranions ? 
Hamilton, Lanarkshire, llth May 1881. 
Dear Sir,—I am obliged to you for inserting my 
, two letters of the 23rd February and 2nd March in 
your paper, and I have now further evidence to bring 
forward in favour of my theory of not weeding. In 
Mr. Morris’ Report on Jamaica Gardens and Planta- 
tions, he gives an instance where a cinchona nursery 
had been made in the forest adjoining a coffee estate 
in 1868, from which most of the seedlings were re- 
moved the same year, and only a few of the smaller 
and weaker plants left behind. Mr. Morris writes : 
—* Hearing that a few cinchonas were still left, I 
was Jed to visit the spot in order to examine the 


trees and their condition after the lapse of so many } 


years. It was evident that since- 1565 nothing what- 
ever had been done to the spot. The road was quite 
overgrown and the surrounding forest was thick and 
almost impenetrable. The condition of the cinchona 
trees occupying an area of about 120 square yards, 
was, however, very remarkable. By carefully counting 
them, I found there were 379 trees on this small 


area, some of which were only nine inches apart. Most | 


of the trees consisted of the crown bark (c. officinalis); 
they were about 29 feet high with tall clean stems : 
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the largest measuring 15 inches in circumference at 
the base, and the smallest 8 inches. Being the re- 
mains of a nursery, it was naturally expected that 
some of the trees would be very close and others con- 
siderably isolated. They appear, however, to have 
grown up and completely shaded the ground, for 
underneath the soil was clear of weeds and covered 
with a thick covering of fallen leaves. 

‘The condition of the trees and the locality in 
which they were found shewed ciearly that cinchona 
trees thrive best where they are planted closely to- 
gether, and when the ground is well shaded and kept 
cool and moist. 

‘* Moreover, these trees indicated that when a cin- 
chona plantation has been thoroughly established, and 
the tees completely cover the ground (say in the third 
year from planting), no further attention is necessary 
till they have arrived at maturity and be fit for 
barking.” * 

I am glad to see that Mr. Wickham’s experience 
is favourable to non-weeding. Mr. Forbes Laurie, in 
his reply to my former letters, makes the most of 
the bad effects of weeds in robbing the soil of its 
productive qualities, but takes no note of the gain in 
soil from rotten leaves, branches, cut weeds, etc.. etc., 
of the bad effects of the sun to the exposed soil and 
to the cinchona rootlets. How “oes Mr. Forbes Laurie 
account for chena land or abandoned coffee estates 
gaining in soil by lapse of years, if weeds are such 
exhausting crops as, he makes them out to be? 

Mr. Morris is clearly of the opinion that cinchona 
roots should be kept’ cool and moist, and the simplest 
and least expensive way to do this is to let weeds 
grow, cutting them down periodically when they grow 
too high. The weeds cut down would act as a mould- 
ing and would eventually decay and form soil. After 
the cinchonas cover the ground, the weeds do not grow, 
as experience shows. 

I do not see any reason why cinchona’ plantations 
in Ceylon should be treated differently to larch or 
other plantations in this country, where clean garden- 
like weeding is never thought of.—Yours truly, 


H. J. McCALL. 


INDIA-RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA. 
London, 13th May 1881. 

Dear Sir,—I send you by this mail proof 
of No. IV. of my Commercial Plants. One of 
the points to bring out is that the demand 
for rubber and gutta is increasing every day. Tele- 
graphs and telephone, cables, and many other uses 
demand constant supplies, which will increase. The 
old Indian plan can’t be depended upor. 

I have sought for the trees and seeds for our colonies 
where the supply of.rubber came from. It is most ditt- 
cult testing the milk to see if it has a large enough 
deposit of cream—if you like to call it—-to make the 
rubber worth while collecting. 

But if a poor rubber is well collected and clean, it 
will fetch a good price. Little is known ‘yet of the 
best plan for taking out the elastic gum from the 
juice of the tree.—Yours faithfully, 

THOS. CHRISTY. 


FORMATION OF A TEA AssocraATiIoN.—A meeting of 
representative members of a large number of Calcutta 
firms interested in the cultivation of tea was held at 
the Chamber of Commerce on the 1JSth instant to 
consider the question of forming a Tea Association, 
with a view to consultation and united action in 
matters of common interest, such as notably the 
regulation of the bonus system; extension of sales of 
Indian Tea in India ; dealing with bright improvement 
of communications; questio affecting the tem t 


land ; Inland Emigration and the like.—A/adras Mi 
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TASAR SILK IN INDIA. 

We have received from the Madras Government 
a paper containing Major Coussmaker’s account of his 
experiments in Tasar Sericulture during the past year. 
He writes fron Camp Rajur, Taluka Akola, and re- 
ports that though he has not succeeded in gathering a 
crop of cocoons of his own rearing, he has yet gained 
80 much more experience of the ‘knowledge of the 
difficulties in the way that he believes that he will 
eventually be able to overcome them without increas- 
ing the expense of the cultivation. His failures last 
monsoon were owing to the imperfect construction 
of the cages in which he tried to rear the worms. 
These were at first entirely made of tarred screens 
of split bamboo, and served the purpose of keeping 
ont rats, mice, birds, squirrels and lizards, but being 
dark the plants did not thrive well, and the worms 
were always striving to escape. He then altered the 
construction, made them longer, and put, netting 
at the top instead of pieces of screen, and here every- 
thing throve well for a time, until some wasps and 
other insects managed to get in and puncture the 
silkworms, from the effects of which the majority 
died and very few lived to spin their cocoons. He 
is to try to counteract this next monsoon with 
coarse open cotton cloth which will, probably, turn 
out to be cheaper then netting. Healso states that the 
small plantation which he laid out is thriving and 
will eventually be able to support a considerable number 
of worms. His collection of cleaned perforated cocoons 
ready for the manufacture now amounts to about 
80,000, weighing about 601b. and sown up in bags, 
in which state they will remain without deterioration 
for an indefinite period. Eggs were distributed in 
Ceylon amongst other places, but the names of the 
persons are not mentioned. We hope the experiment 
will be a success. 


AUSTRALIAN FRUIT FOR CEYLON AND 
INDIA. 


The Melbourne Leader of 7th May says :— 

‘““We have frequently suggested to fruit growers the 
advisability of seeking a market for their produce in 
in Ceylon, India, and other neighbouring countries, 
in preference to Enpland, and among the benefits which 
the Great Exhibition is likely to confer on the com- 
munity we may now look forward with hope to the 
accomplishment of the means of a profitable disposal 
of surplus fruit. The Commissioners for India having 
interested themselves in the matter, and communicated 
with the committee of the Horticultural Society on 
the subject, that body at once instructed Mr. Neilson, 
curator of the gardens, to prepare cases of apples of 
different varieties, by way of experiment, and these 
_ were despatched to Caleutta a few days ago by the 
steamer ‘ Hydaspes,’ consigned to the hon. Mr, Inglis, 
brother to the Executive Commissioner for 
Nine cases in all were sent :—one for the Governor- 
General, one for the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
a third for other officials, and the remainder to be 
sold by auction ; so that a fair estimate of their value 
is likely to be obtained.” 

The cases contained upward of 400 
English and American, besides eight seedlings and 
some pears. The fruit was packed in ordinary bushel 
cases, each sender packing as he thought best, those 
from the Horticultural Society further being wrapped 
separately in different kinds of paper, the sides of 
the case being also lined with double sheets of paper. 
The Leader regrets that the experiment was not on a 
larger scale, a case of each variety being sent; and 
also that the ordinary fruit cases were used, these’ 
being not strong enough for a long sea voyage. Deal 
cases would not do, on account of their imparting a 
flavor of turpentine to the fruit, Kauri pine being 
however an exception. The Leader suggests eucalyptus 


varieties, 


India. * 


or other woods, and points out that the Americans 
have shown that close barrels cannot be excelled for 
the conveyance of fruit, but it is added :— 

“These are in some respects more convenient than 
any other form, yet rectangular cases could be better 
stowed on boardship, and would probably be equally 
good for the purpose.” 

As to the profits to be made, it is said :— 

** Little can be surmised as to the profits likely to 
be obtained, though Mr. Inglis has made a caleula- 
tion, in which he states that apples sell in India for 
ls 6d to 1s 8d per score, which would amount to 10s 
to 12s the bushel; and he estimates the expenses of 
transit, &c., at 2s 6d, which would leave 7s 6d to 
9s 6d for fruit and case.”’ 

On this, another Melbourne paper says :— 

“* Fruit in bad condition invariably lands exporters in 
loss, as those know who have been unlucky enough 
to have fruit spoilt en voute. At last week’s market 
apples ranged from 2s to 8s a case, and as the season 
advances the value of best apples will he higher, the 
glut of non-keepers having gone by. It would appear, 
then, that the 5s or 6s per case, the estimate of Mr. 
Inglis, will be likely to prove too low to attract the 
right sort of fruit. The few cases just sent experi- 
mentally to India and England will hardly afford 
reliable grounds for estimating the probable results.of 
shipments made on an ordinary commercial scale. 
Growers will have to wait results of larger consign- 
ments, and it will not be until after several trials 
that the best methods of packing, the best varieties, 
and the best seasons of year for the business, will 
be ascertained.” 


A GOOD TIME COMING FOR TEA. 
(friend of India.) 

A good time seems to be dawning for the Indian 
tea industry. The cause of the painfully low prices, 
which for two years have weighted down the hopes 
of all engaged therein, has been simply that supply 
has outrun demand. But the ‘low prices that have 
ruled stimulated consumption, and at last a change 
seems to have setin. The London deliveries for April 
were 4,300,000 pounds. If such last (and there is 
every xeason to think they will, for Indian tea grows 
in favor at home daily), it equals a yearly delivery 
of nearly 52 million pounds, and we can at the out- 
side, this year, only give them 50 millions! This 
must send up prices, in fact the prospect of it has 
done so already. Fine teas have quite lately been 
quoted 2 or 3 per pounds higher. 

Good news also comes to us from Australia. Thanks 
to the efforts of the Calcutta tea Syndicate, our teas 
are now appreciated and enquired for there. One year 
more (and we believe the Syndicate has no idea of 
abandoning that field for at least so long) and the 
trade with Australia may safely be left to private 
enterprise. America also looms in the distance for 
the Syudicate intend exploring that field too. Luck 


attend them, for with a considerable portion of our | 


teas diverted from the London market, we might 
almost see again the prices that ruled three and four 
years ago. } 

We look for help also in another way. A new 
metho has lately been introduced for packing Indian 
teas in slightly decorated tin-boxes holding 20 pounds. 
These are manufactured by Messrs. Harvey Brothers 
and Tyler, of Mincing-lane, and are used already on 
many gardens, ‘hey have several advantages, which I 
have no space to set out now, but in my opinion 
their greatest claim to favor is the good they will work 


for the tea industry generally, by introducing Indian — 
teas into places where they are unknown, and by ~ 


fostering the habit of drinking our teas pure. For 


sold in this shape they will go much into consumption, — 
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and will not be used, to the same extent, to bolster 
up inferior Chinese kinds, 


There is yet another point. It is generally ad- 
mitted now that India cannot vie with China in the 
production of coarse cheap teas. In short, that, if 
success is sought, quantity must give way to quality. 
As regards fine teas, none can beat us, in fact none 
can make as good as we can. Speaking generally, 
planters this year are picking finer than they have 
done hitherto. ‘This of couise wll lower the produce ; 
indeed, so much so, I doubt if the fifty millions 
alluded to above will reach the United Kingdom this 
season. j 

Brighter days vre therefore dawning, and I think 
the dividend columns of Tea Companies in the spring 
of 188% will not show so many ominous “ nils” as 
they present now. KH. M. 

Norm.—We trust our correspondent, who is an 
authority on the subject of tea, is right in his expecta- 
tion that the prices will ri e, but our own hopes in that 
respect are not quite 30 sanguine.—Eb, &. of /. 


NETHERLANDS INDIAN NEWS: 

CINCHONA AND DATE COFFER. 

(From the Straits Times, 28th May.) 
Cincuona Cutrure.—From a description of the 
cinchona barks intended for sale in the Netherlands 
from the crop of 1880 amounting to 109-080 half 
kilogrammes, it appears that the proportion of quinine 
in the many varieties difler greatly. As an exam- 
ple, we subjoin the product, first quality, of the 
Malawar estate. The proportion of quinine amounted 
in the Succirubra to 1.0, in the Colisaya 1.5, in the 
Schuhkraft 0.9 in the Haskarliana 1.8, in the Officin- 
alis 26, in the Pahudiana 0.4, 
jana 7.9 per cent.—Samarang Vaderland, 7th April. 
Java Cinchona planters will hear with great 
interest that Mr. A. H. J. Diemont intends to estab- 
lish at Amsterdam,a steam manufactory for the pre- 
paration of sulphate of quinine, land for the purpose 
having been bought. So far as we are aware, there 


are in America three, Germany three also, and in 
France, England, and Italy, only one each of the 
manufactories of this description. The manufactory 


to be built will, therefore, be the first in the Nether- 
lands and the seventh in Europe.—Batavia Dagblad, 
2nd May. 

The Surabaya Handelsblad gives 
further particulars regarding date ecftee :—‘ A French- 
man noticed that the poorer 
default of coffee, reasted dates and used them as 
substitute for the same. He followed the example. 
and with an Englishman manufactured the so eca:led 
date coffee. 
and succeeding in getting cut a patent for it in 
England. This patent was made over to a Company, and 
which secured rights in other countries. In France and 
Germany, these patent rights 
Companies for sums that forthwith recouped the 
original English Company its capital. This naturally 
caused a great rise and a bri-k speculation in shares ; 
witb an eye, above all, to the sale of the patent rights 
in other lands, especially America. where five minor 


and in the Ledger- | 


the following | 


classes in Persia, in | 


A speculator bought the so-called secret, | 


_ silversrniths’ work, 


were sold to other | 


Companies had undertaken to find a market for the | 


shares. ‘Ihe rising of the shares passes for proof that 
the product is in demand. As soon as this gambling 
abates, the affair will again sink to nothing, and the 
profits made will consist of the losses which silly 
people will have suffered from who buy shares 300 
per cent above par. From dute coffee itself no profit 
can be made, for the article is nothing more or less 
than an adulteration of genuine cotfee—namely 75°), 
burned dates and 25°/- coffee. It is said that the 


French-English Company has « manufactory at Kur- | 


rachee, but no dates appear to be there,”’—J/hid, 3rd 


May. 
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. To coffee planters, it is certainly important news 
that the experiments with the drying system of Mr. 
Van Maanen, made in the presence of a commission 
of experts, have led to the most satisfactory results. 
In 22 hours, the drying of a quantity amonoting to 
50 piculs of coffee was accomplished, and the cost 
of the same was not more than 6 cents per picul. 
Should it turn out that coffee dried in_ this way 
continues of good quality on arrival in Europe, Van 
Maanen’s mode will soon be adopted everywhere. 
for the expense of putting up the apparatus is com- 
paratively small.—Samarang Zondagsblad, 8th May. 


CEYLON AT THE MELBOURNE 
EXHIBITION, 


LIST OF AWARDS 


JURY 1.—FINE ARTS. 
If.—A. M. and J.*Ferguson, Colombo, enerayed and 
lithographic maps. 
JURY 3.—EDUCATION, 
IIf.—A.M. and J. Ferguson, Colombo, maps, &e- 
IV.—School of the Church . Mission, Cotta, technical and 
special schools; A.C. Dixon, maps, &c. 
JURY 4.—BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
Commended.—Government Agent, Kandy, styles and books: 
A. M. and J. Ferguson, printed books; Rev. C. de Alwis, 
printed books. 
IV.—Ceylon Government, printing. 
JURY 5.—PHOTOGRAPHY. 
I.—W. L. H, Skeen & Co., Colombo, landscape and iuild- 
ing photographs, bronze. 
If.—lL. E. Douffet, landscape and building” photographs- 
JURY 9.—FURNITURE. 
Il.—D. F. De Silva, carved ebony stand anl pair of 
ebony couches, 
Ifi—Don Andris, Galle, two varved 
chairs. 
IV.—A. C, Sumps, lounging chair and teapoy. 


COMPLETE TO CEYLON. 


ebony !ounging 


JURY 11.—GOLDSMITHS’ WORK 
I.—Ceylon Government, Colombo, goldsmiths’ and 


service ; Government Agent, Kandy, 
goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, silver. 
Il.—J. B. Gomes, Mudeliyar, goldsmiths’ and silver- 


smiths’ work. 
Ill,—D. F. De Silva, goldsmiths’ and _ silversmiths’ 
work; P, B, Halipane, Ratemahatmeya, goldsmiths’ and 


silversmiths’ work; D. J. Werasiri, go!ldsmitbs’ and silver- 


| smiths’ work, ornaments; J. B. Gomes, gems and precious 


stones; Don Gabriel Dewapura Jayesinghe, gold hairpin 
and earrings. 

TV.—Halpe, - Ratemahatmeya, goldsmiths’ and _ silver- 
smiths’ work ;- Don Suwaris, gold and silver jewellery ; 
Den Carolis Ratnawibusane, gold and silver jewellery ; 
Bentara Yahatugoda Tepani-hami, ivory charms for chains, 

JURY 12.—BUILDING M.TERIALS, 
Hon. Mention,—John Kyle, Colombo, concrete. 
JURY 13, 22,—MEDICINAL BARKS. 

Il.—E. H. Cameron, cinchona bark ; Lee, Hedges, & Co, 
cinchona bark; Mackwood & Co., cinchona bark; T. C. 
Owen, Oonoongal a state, cinchona bark ; Delmege, Rei 
& Co., essential oils; Dr. Trimen, Di ector «f Royal 
Botanic: gardens, Kandy, collection of medicinal herb , roots. 
bark, &e. 

I1l.—D. A. T Dessanaika Mudaliyar, medicinal oils. 

Hon. Mention. —Ceylon G yvernment, Colombo, Hal resin; 
Dissaraika, Mudaliyar, tanning barks. = 

JURY 14.—FANCY GOODS. 

I—D .F. D. Silva, Colombo, dressing eases, work-boxes 
&., bronze. 

If.—Don Adrian Wijenarayane, Galle, dressing 
work-boxes, &e. ; D. J. Werasiri, Galle, fancy articles, cary- 
ing, &e. 

Ifl.—A W Subehami, Galle, dressing ca’ e3, Work-boxes, 


cases, 
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-&e.; H V Carolis de Costa, Galle, dressing cases, worl- 
boxes, cigar cases, &c; B. Y.B. Banban Hami, Galle, 
dressing cases, work-boxes, cigar cases, &c.; Don Nichola- 
‘de Silva Weerajayasundra Goonoowardene, Galle, dresss 
img case, work-boxes. cigar cases, &c; K Hormusjee, 
‘basket and straw work. 


V. G.-Y. B. Tepanis Hami, Galle. faney goods; Don | 


- Andris Dewapuratne Jayasinghe, Galle, fancy ‘goods ; 
‘Don C. W. Abeynarayane, basket and straw work. 
JURY 15 —WALKING-STICKS. 
1i.—Don Adrian Wijenaryane, Galle, walking-sticks, 
JURY 183.—CORAL AND SHELLS. 

Hox. Menti N.—Government of Ceylon, Colombo, shells 
-A. De Dominico, Colomb ., black coral. 
JURY 19,—TIMBER. 


{}.—Ceylon Government, Colombo specimens of Ceylon 
“woods; H. B. Peiries, Morotuwa, specimens of Ceylon 
woods. 

{1I.—Don -b, G. 

Ceylon woos. 

iv.—D. J ‘. Dissanaika, Hapitigam Korale, specimens of 
€e,lon woods; D. A. Wijenarayane, Point de Galle, speci- 
mens of Ceylon woods. 

V.—Gabrivl Fernando, Alutkuru Korale North, specimens 
of Ceylun woods; K. H. Martos, Kumbualwella, specimens 
“of Ceylon woods. 

JURY 20.—FIBRES, TOBACCO, &e., 


Andris, Kumbalwella, specimens of 


I.— Delmege, Reid, and Co., flax, hemp, fibers, silver,’ 


-Axmitage Bros., oils silver. 
Il.—Delmege, Reid, and Co., oils; Government of Ceylon 
Colombo, oils; Dessanailka, Mudaliyar, oils. 
Til. —Dessanaika, Mudaliyar, flax, hemp, fiores; Govern- 
“ment Agent, Kandy, candle nuts, oils, nuts, &e ; Dessanailka, 
Madaliyar, gum, resins, and Wax; Delmege, Reid, and 
Co., Colombo, leaf tobaecoes, Ceylon Government, Colombo, 
taal tobaccoes; 'T. . William, Heneratgoda, leat tobaccoes. 
1V.-—A. C. Sumps, Colombo, flax, hemp, fibre; J. F. 
Prieberg, Hkelle, oils; J. P. Williams, Heneratyoda, gum, 
resins, and wax; J. R. Ineleton, Dumbara, cigars ; Mack- 
wood and Co., Colombo, flax, hemp, &c. 
JURIES 24-25. AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
V.—Ceylon Government, Colombo, models of various imple- 


‘aaents. 
JURY 28.—MINING, METALLURGY. 

11.—W. A. Femando, Colombo, plumhago 

‘Hf, —Delm ge, Reid, and Co., plumbago; Armitage Bros., 
pumbago; A. C. Dixon, B.Sc, F.C.S., collection of rocks, 
“minerals, ges, &e. ' 

IV.—A. M. end J. Ferguson, Colomb>, plumbago, en- 
‘closing quartz, showing wnat cire must be taken to s: parate 
‘foreign matter, 

JURY 30. NAVIGATION AND LIFE-SAVING. 

1 —Government of Ceylon, Colombo, models native boats 

nd vessels. 

III -- Delmege, Reid, and (‘o., Colombo coir rope; Messrs 
-Leee'iman, Colombo, coir rope. 

JURY 31. -ALIMENTARY PRODUCTS 
COFFEES. 

_ I.—Mackwood and Co., Goonambil Estate, coffee, silver ; 
‘S. Rajapakse, Vudaliyar, cinnamon, bronze; J. F. Drieberg; 
Ekelle Estate, cinnamon, bronze; J. F. Baker. (Polwatte 
Mills,) Yakkabendakelle Estate, coffee, silver; Whittal 
-and Co., coffee, silver ; Lee, Hedges, and Co., coffee, silver; 
Colombo Commercial Company, Colombo, cotice, silver ; 
Keir, Vundas, and Co., Loolcondera Estate. coffee, slver ; 
‘Courtohope, Bosanquet and Co., coffee, silver. 

Ji.—H. De Silva. cinnamon; Lee, Hedges, and Co., 
“elyvamon. 

IkI.--Thotul'agalla Mstate, coffee; Delmege, Reid. and 
Co., cofiee; Delmege, Reid, aud Co., Kintyre Estate. coffve ; 
Delwege. Reid, and Co., ‘illicoultry Estate, coftee ; 
Armitage Bros.,: coffee, 

Tiox, Mention :—Commissioners 
paddy and rice. 

SUBDISION JURY 31.—fWAS. 

ORANGH AND Frownry PrEkors, © 
— L—All Silver—Keir, Dnndas and Co., Loolecondera 
Estate, Upper Hewahetta; Keir, Dundas and Co-, Loole- 
‘condera Wstate, Upper Hewahetta; Keir, Dundas and Co., 
Loolecondera Estate (two awards); The Ceylon Company 
‘(Linited), Moladcnia Estate, Ceylon. &c. 


for Ceylon, Colembo, 


III.—Keir, Dundas, and Co., Loolecondera Estate; C. 
A. Hay, Windsor Forest Estate; Macwood and Co., Gal- 
bodde Esta'e; Keir, Dundas, and Co., Loolecondera Estate. 

PEKOES. 

I.—Haldare and Anton. Dimbula, silver; A. J. Stork, 
Blackstone Estate, silver. 

JIT—A. J. Stork, Blackstone Lstate; P. R. Shand 
Dunedin Estate, ; Mackwood and Co., Galbodde. 

; PEKO£ SOUCHONG. 

I,—Keir, Dundas, and Co., Loolecondera Estate, silver. 

II.—P. R. Shand, Dunedin Estate. 

I1I.—Mackwood and Co.; G. and W Leechman, Agra 
watte Estate; Ceylon Company, Hope Wstate; Ceylon 
Company, Sogama state; C. A, Hay, Windsor Forest 
Estate, Ceylon. 


SOUCHONG, 

JI. - Keir, Dundas, and Co.. Loslecondera Estate. 
11J.—Mackwood and Co., Colombo; G. and W. Leechman 
and Co.; Windsor Forest Tea Estate; Ceylon Company 


| (Limited), Koladenia Estate. 


BROKEN PEKOE, 

I—Ker, Dundas, and Co., Loolecondera, 
Ceylon Company (Limited), Sovama Estate, silver. 

IIf.—C. S. Armstrong, Rookwood Estate, Deltota ; 
Mackwood and Co., Galbodde (two awards). 

CONGOUE. 

ill.—J. A. Smith, Lonmay Estate; Keir, Dundis, and 

Co., Loolecondera Estate. 
MIX¥D TEAS. 
IlI.—T. C. Owen, Oonoonagala, 
COLLECTIVE EXHIBITS. 

I.—Keir, Dundas, and Co., Loolecondera. Upper Hewa- 
hetta, silver. 

II.—Mackwood and Co.. Gallebola Estate. 

JURY 56.—SEEDS. 

II.—Government Agent, Kandy, kekuna and gingelli 
oils, mandal seeds. 

Commenjed.—G. ‘& W. Leechman, Colombo, produce of 
coconut palm. 

JURY 37.—MISCELLANEOUS MACHINERY, 

bear ee Ceylon, Colombo, Kandyan spindle and 

comb, 


silver ; 


LADIES JURY. 
L—l. P. Tenishami, lace; Rey. T. R. Dowbiggin, exhibit 
of lace supplied by Mission School. 
II.—-Don Adrian Wijenarayane, lace. 


INDO-AUSTRALIsN FRUIT TRADE. 


I was glad to hear by last mail of the perfeet 
success of an experiment of mine to send fresh Aus- 
tralian grapes to Ceylon, and by the ‘*Khedive” ‘free by 
kindess of Mr. Withers, the P. & ©. Agent will go,) 
two boxes of choice apples from the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society of Victoria: one box for His 
Excellency the Governor ; the other for the Hditor 
of the Observer, in order thas he may open at the 
office and distribute the fruit, noting the* result io 
the paper. In fruit as well as meat, cheese, butter, &c., 
I have no doubt a considerable trade wil yetspring 
up with India and Ceylon. I enclose a copy of the 
Memorandum on the subject drawn up by Mr. Jas. 
Tuglis, the Commis:ioner for India, who has the benefit 
of Indian and Australian experience: — 


INDO-AUSTRALIAN TRADE. 


MrmoranpuM on I’xport or Fruir rrom AUSTRALIA 
ro Inpra. 
Tndian Court M.L. . 19th April 1881. 
In previous papers issued from this Court by Mr. 
Buck on the subject of the export of Australian pro- 
duce to India, it has been noted, that in any dealings 
on a large scale. itis of little use to study the require- 
ments of the European Residents. The wants of the 
natives must he ascertained, and if these can be met, 
the trade is worth consideration. 4 
Fruit of all procurable kinds is greatly m demand 
by the natives of India, especially in the northern 
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parts, where fruit is scarcest ; and where there is a 
numerous middle class who can afford to buy it. 

Large quantities of apples used to be brought to 
Calcutta by the Ice ships from America. The multipiica- 
tion of ice machines of late years has somewhat 
checked this supply: but there is still the same 
demand as formerly. 

Apples dried and fresh, dried apricots, figs, raisins, 
pistachios, almonds, walnuts, pomegranates, and grapes, 
&c., are imported from Afghanistan. Dried fruits 
and nuts in the largest quantity. The cest of carriage 
is great, as hundreds of miles have to be traversed 
by the camels who carry the fruit. 

The statistics for importation from Kabul and 
Kandahar, taken from the Inland trade Returns, are 
about £120,000 worth, yearly. 

The price of apples, of smallish size, at Cawnpore, 
in the centre of Northern Jndia and in Caleutta is 
about a rupee, or from 1/6 to 1/8 a score. ‘The grapes 
are of along whitish kind, with thieckish skins, very 
sweet, and they ave packed in round chip boxes, three 
rows to cach box. Hach grape is cut from the 
bunch, and Jaid separately on layers of cotton wool. 
In this way, they bear long journeys, a large per cent- 
age keep good for months and they sell in Caleutta 
at an average of about a rupee per box. I estimate 
each box to contain, say about 100 grapes. 

It is proposed by Mr. Buck, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce N. W. P. & Oudh, 
cand President of the Indian Committee for the M. J. 
E. to send from India to the Horticaltural Society 
of Victoria, samples, prices and other information 
of all the fruits imported, and the information thus 
obtained will doubtless appear in the Society’s annual 
report, 

The Cabulee fruit, after the stones have been taken- 
‘out, is dired in the sun. Fruit drying seems to be 
but little practised in Australia, though large quanti- 
ties ure annually wasted from want of a ready sale, 
‘Orchard cultivation, is rapidly extending and the 
supply of fruit year by year, more and more out- 
paces the demand. 

There are two issues now to be tried :— 


J. Whether Australian fruits can be succesfully | 


‘sent to India. 

If. Whether, if sent, they will command a sutffici- 
‘ently profitable market. 

As to the first point, I will briefly state what is 
being done. 

Mr. Buck addressed a serivs of questions to the 
Horticultural Society of Victoria, and at a recent meet- 
ing of their Committee, it was arranged at my sug- 


gestion to send up a, small trial consignment, and | 


this, under Mr. Neilson’s careful supervision is now 
being prepared. By the kindness of Mr. Withers, 
the courteous representative of the P. & O. Co. in 
Melbourne, the cases will be carried at a reduced 


freight, and will be specially taken care of during | 
| process and report the result. I feel thatin all matters 
| of this kind I can be of some use to Ceylon, apart 


the voyage. Mr. Cole of Richmond—for presenta- 
tion to the Governor-General contributes a special 
tase of choice varieties, so also does Mr. Lang of 
Harcourt and Mr. H. U. Cole of Upper Hawthorn, 
and indeed every grower who has been applied to, 
has liberally and promptly responded. It is desirable 
to hive as many fruit-growing districts represented as 
possible, and all particulars will be accurately noted 
and reported on, as to Which varieties, and from what 
distriets arrive in finest condition, and offer best pro- 
spects of being successfully exported, 

The apples are being packed in different ways, and 
the present shipment is, in fact, purely an experi- 
mental one, with a view to gather useful hints trom 
the result, whatever it may be. Kvery method and 
every season should be tried, and by following this 
up with small shipments monthly, until the right plan 
and right season are definitely ascertained. Dried 
fruits especially shoul be tried, and the best mode 
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of drying should be ascertained by experiment. 
Calcutta is probably the best market, but there 
is a transhipment at Galle which militates somewhat 
against the export of whole fruit. Bombay and Cey- 
lon are likely to prove good markets, and should be 
tried, and I »m sure Mr, A. M. Ferguson, Executive 
Commissioner of Ceylon, would be happy to take 


charge of a trial consignment for Ceylon, and report 


thereon. Mr. Buck has also agreed to obtain fuller 
information from Colonel St. John, the Resident at 
Kandahar, about the methods pursued in drying fruit 
in Afghanistan, of what sort are the apricots, &e. 
As to the second point *‘ whether, if sent, our fruit 
will command a protitable market.” if should be borne 
in mind, that the pyesent price of fruit in India is 


| not to be taken as that which would be obtainable for 


large quantities and regular supplies, A poorer stratum 
of purchasers would have to be reached, who would not 
take the fruit at the price given by the richer classes, 
for the present limited supply. At the same time, 
it must be remembered, what a vast popula'ion there 
is, and how, even a small profit, multiplied by a 
great consumption, would make a trade worthy to be 
grasped. 

It is computed that there are by weight about 40 
lb. of apples in a case, or about 56 cases to the ton, 
Let 1/—per case represent freight, and cartage Se. 
Price of case 6d. average price per case in local 
market say 5/—to 6/—Sundry charges 1/6. Total 
cost’ 9/—(and I[ think that is a liberal estimate.) It 
would not be difficult to caleulate the profit in India, 
if the apples sold at 1/6 per score. 

Ir is not improbable that the wood of the cases 
would fetch a good price, for the manufacture of tea 
boxes or for other purposes. 

Whole fruits have been sent from Melbourne to 
Vienna, grapes and oranges from Adelaide to London, 
so that there seems to be a fair promise of success, 
in inaugurating a fruit trade butween Au-tralia and 
Tndia. 

The foregoing notes might equally apply to the 
oranges and lemons of N. 8. W., the grapes of South 
Australia, and the delicious fruits of Tasmania, as to 
the rich ripe harvests of the orchards of Victoria. 


Jas. INGLIS, 
Executive Commissioner for India. 


There can be no doubt that bunches of fresh grapes 
from Australia would be far preferable to the single 
fruits which come from Cabu:, A pretty fair trade 
in apples already exists, but a great and useful trade 
in grapes hasto he developed. 

With veference to Mr. Inglis’ Memorandum, he and 
I have received letters fron a Mr. F. A. Pulleine of 
Hobarton, Tasmania, about fruit ‘f de-bydrated ” by a 
patent of his. I encouraged his proposal to send a 


| trial shipment at the reduced rate, to Ceylon, and if 


} 


[ am able to take a run to Jlusmania Ill sce his 


from my special functions as lxibition Commissioner. — 
Yours faithfully, A. M. FERGUSON. 


LipertaN Corrern.—I1t will be good news to all in- 
terested in ‘‘ New Products”? to know that Messrs. 
Robinson & Dunlop have made a sale, the first, 
we believe, locally of Liberian Coffee at R40 Io.b, 
This coffee was from Mr. Forbes Laurie's Liberia estate, 

SALE OF Certon TEA IN J ELBoURNE.—Mr. Henry 
Poett reports sule of 12 chests of ‘*Sembawatte” tea 


at Is 6d per lb. in bond, The tea was pronounced of 
excellent quality. Advices from Queensland give very 
encouraging accounts of the opinion of experts on 


simples of Ceylon teas distributed there. [bt is much 
more liked than Indian. Thereis a good prospect for 
our teas in Queensland, if care is taken to vend no- 
thing but a good article. 
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CEYLON TEA IN MELBOURNE, 
The following results for Ceylon tea sold in Mel- 
bourne by Messrs. Greig & Murray on the 10th May 
have been received by this mail :— | 
1. 31 half-chests Loolecondera pekoe 40 lb. small 
black very even leaf few ends, strong 
malty rich very brisk pekoe flavour ag Is 45d 
2, 24 half-chests do pekoe souchong 40 lb. well 
twisted greyish black leaf, rich and full ripe 
malty pekoe flayonr a ee or 
3. 48 half-chests Loolecondera pekoe souchong 
40 1b. blackish brown well curled leaf, stroug 
full ripe pekoe flavour... ae Bae 
4, 11 halt-chests Calsay broken pekoe 38 lb. 
small black very even leaf full of tips, pun- 
gent thick heavy and very flayory 500 
5. 10 half-chests Calsay pekoe 38]b brownish 
black rather loosely twisted leaf, extra fine 
very oavory brisk pekoe kind oa 089 
6. ll half-chests Calsay souchong 38 lb. bold 
black fairly curled asd even leaf, strong and 
pungent ripe full flayory ... bo LP 
7. 18 half-chests Calsay pekoe souchong 38 lb. 
blackish 'rown well curled leaf, pungent and 
strong full ripe flavor a0 Sco ae 
8. 38 half-chests Boos pekoe souchong 38 lb 
very handsome small wiry leaf full orange 
pekoe tips, rich full ripe malty pekoe flavor 
9, 20 half-chests Rookwood broken pekoe 43 lb. 
small black very even leaf, orange tips brisk 
burnt very fiavory malty pekoe 26 do 
10. 45 half-chests Kandal Oya pekoe souchong 
38 lb. boldish black fairly curled evenish leaf 
strong and rather pungent rich flayory 
11. 18 half-chests Kandal Oya souchong 38 Ib 
bold greyish brown curled and twisted leaf, 
full ripe brisk flavory he 


ls 5d 
1s 2d 
1s 03d 
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103d 
Is lid 
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Is 2d 
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ANALYSIS oF Corrmn PuLp.--The /ndische Mercuur 
says:—A French chemist named Poussingault has 
subjected this fruit to a careful chemical analysis, and 
has found as the result that it contains 2°37 per cent 
cane sugar, 8°73 per cent grape sugar (glucose), and 
2:21 per cent sugar of milk. This chemist is still 
doubtful whether aleohol can be extracted from this 
fruit to any useful purpose, so that further experi- 
ments in that direction are very desirable. 

CoFFEE IN TIE SHeVvAroys.—We learn from the 
Shevaroys that coffee prospects are as unfavorable as 
they were in the beginning of the month, and that 
the slight showers of rain experienced there in the 
past few days have not done anything towards im- 
proving the prospects of the coming crop. In the 
early part of the year the best anticipations were en- 
tertained about the prospects of coffee and many of 
the planters were pretty sure of making up, during 
the present year, the losses they experienced in the 
past. Leaf disease has not quite disappeared from 
the estates and the planters are doing their best to 
get rid of it. The use of bone manure has something 
to do with the appearance of this enemy of the planter, 


but it is believed that with perseverance and industry, - 


the difficulty will be overcome, and that leaf disease 
will disappear. ‘hat the Shevaroys are still attract- 
ive tothose who are determined to do a fair business 
in coffee, is evidenced by the fact that, only a few 
weeks ago, 
applied for and obtained land at the Shevaroys and 
has already begun operations. The coffee estates be- 
longing to the late firm of Messrs. Lecot and Co. 
are said to be steadily progressing, and if the next 
season turns out to be better than present appearances 
warrant, the liabilities of the estates will be paid up 
much sooner than anticipated. The good luck that 
has attended the planters in Wynaad, is not likely to 
attend those on the Shevaroys as regards gold. But 
what is there to dissuade planters from prospecting? 
In every part of the Neilzherries and Mysore, gold has 
been discovered, and it may even be found on the She- 
varoys if diligent search is made.—-Madras Standard, 


yet one year old.—Yours faithfully, 


a European planter from the Wynaad ' 


Gorrespondence, . 
—— > 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


CINCHONA C. LEDGERIANA IN CEYLON AND 
JAVA. 
Lynford, Bogawantalawa, June 8. 
Dear Srr, —1 send you measurements of 12 Led- 
gerianas growing on North Cove. They are grown 
at an elevation of at least 5,300 feet, and are not 


A. R. LEWIS. 
Java2 St. An- North Cove 
years old drew’s 224 114 months 


Ledgeri- mos. Led- Ledgeri- 
anas, gerianas. anas. 
inches, inches. inches. 
‘Average height......... a7 65 58 
,, stem 4 inches 
from ground......... a) 3°9 31 


COFFEE ADULTERATION ; CHICORY MIXTURES. 
AND DATE COFFEE, 
Kent, 19th May 1881. 

Sir, —“A bonus dividend of 8s per share, making, with 
the payment on March 3rd last, 100 per cent. this year, has. 
been declared by the Date Coffee Company (Limited). ” 
Isee by an Overland Observer lately received, that 
the Planters’ Association was about to memorialize the 
home Government against the legalized adulteration 
of coffee with inferior and cheaper substances, and 
permitting its sale to the public under the simple 
condition that its mixture is stated on the label. T 
do not think there is the slightest chance of such, 
memorial meeting with any success at the hands of 
the present ministry, in whose minds the idea of pro- 
tection in any shape seems to be utterly abhorrent 
and opposed to the spirit of the age. I think, how- 
ever, that the planters are quite right in protesting 
against the permissive adulteration of their produce, 
not only as an injustice to themselves, but as haying 
a demoralizing effect upon the English trading com- 
munity. As some check upon the extent to which 
this practice might be carried on, I think your suggestion 
that the exact proportion of the substances used should 
be stated on the label affixed to the package is a good one. 
and I would further suggest that this information 
should be given in much larger type taan at present 
used, and not as it were squeezed into a corner, in 
small type, in the hope that it will not be perceived, 
as in nine cases out of ten it is not. I was told the 
other day that the GermanjDate Company has advert- 
ized its intention of prosecuting for libel any detractors 
of the Company—rather a significant proceeding and 
the meaning of which I leave to the understanding 
of your readers. The Chairman of the Planters’ Asso- 
ciation will, no doubt, with his well-known ability, 
put the grievance in as strong a light as it can be 
placed, and I do not see the great necessity of the 
Chamber of Commerce joining in the movement. The 
planters after all are the parties most injured, and ~ 
they are numerous and important enough to com- 
mand attention. ; 

Leaf disease, I see, continues to be a subject of 
anxiety, but I think I perceive a lessening fear pre- 
vailing among planters generally, ahd a more hopeful 
feeling setting in. The better prospects in regard to 
crop may partly account for this: and with reason, 
for it is a proofthat, destructive ag the disease is, 
the coffee plant is still capable of yielding fruit, pro. 
vided it has fair play in the way of good weather 
at the blossoming season, and other critical periods of 
the year. 

I am very sanguine that, with the general practice 
of destroying fallen leaves, and invigorating the trees, — 


tion 4,200 feet. 
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when it can be afforded, with manure, the disease 
will be stamped ont finally, and that prosperity will 
reigmagain among the hard-working and much-endur- 
ing planters of Ceylon. The farmers of my neighbour. 
hood are begining to grumble at the want of rain, The 
ground is fearfully dry, and cattle and sheep are starving 
for want of grass. There has been a good Jambing 
season, but the poor mothers can scarcely afford the 
little things sufficient nourishment owing to their 
emaciated condition. Hay will be at any price I expect, 


- unless we have 24 hours of a good down-pour almost 


immediately. There is a grand promise of fruit, but 
rain is wanted to fillit out. Should the farmers have 
another bad year, it will be a terrible thing for tbe 
country. Iama landed proprietor to a small extent, 
and am beginning to have dismal forebodings as to 
Mi-haelmas rent. One of my tenants, whose lease of 
21 years will expire next Michaelmas and who has 
hitherto paid £240 a year, has given notice that he 
cannot continue the tenancy, unless I reduce the rent to 
£150, and then he will only continue as a yearly tenant, 
The land he occupies is in oneo! the most fertile parts 
of Kent. ‘This will give you some idea of the state of 
agriculture in England at the present moment.—Yours 
truly, AN OLD COLOMBO MERCHANT. 


Tix Tea Boxes.—We have received from Messrs, 
John Walker & Co. a sample of the tin tea box 
so strongly recommended by Col. Money, and which 
we have no doubt will be largely adopted by Ceylon 
tea plauters. 

Katurara Tra.—We have been agreeably surprised 
at the quality of three samples of tea, supplied 
to us by the Manager of Culloden Estate, Kalutara 
district, from the first considerable quantity manu- 
factured by him. Mr. Davidson deserves great credit 
for the preparation which, so far as we can judge, 
is very satisfactory. But our surprise arises from 
the very agreeable flavour of tea grown in a district com- 
paratively only a few feet above sea-level. We should 
judge that th» liquor of the Kalutara tea will not be as 
strong as that of leaf grown higher up, more especially 
in Ambagamuwa. But it is evident now that Ceylon can 
produce a tea of a superior marketable quality fron 
sea-leyel up to 6,000 feet elevation. 

PusBiic SALE oF CincHona Bark.—Messrs, Robin- 
son & Dunlop put up for public sale to-day at their 
offices, Baillie Street, the undermentioned lots of 
succirubra cinchona bark. The bark was from trees, 
7 and § years old, grown on the Deyenellekelle Estate, 
Walwha Valley, Lindula, average elevation 4,200 feet. 
Average of five analyses by Messrs. Cochran, Dixon, 
Powell Jones and Symons of the stem quills shewed 
2°52 yield sulphate of quinine. Analysis by Mr. M. 
Cochran of the mossed bark shewed 2°91 yield sulphate 
of quinine: 


Sold for- 
R175 


Lot 1.—1,07) lb. stem quills 

Lot 2—2 51>. stem pieces 

Lot 3.~—550 1b. branch bark ends 
Lot 4.—300 lb. rvot pieces and dust ... 
Lot 5.—i05 1b, large rvot piec s 

Lot 6,—200 1b. moss: d stem quills 


Kis 
Riss 


Next came bark trom trees, 4 and 5 years old, 
grown on the Erroll Estate, Dikoya, Average cleva- 


Average of two analyses by Messrs. 
Dixon and Symons, of the shavings from 5 years old 
trees shewed 2°77 yield sulphate of quinine. | Ana- 
lysis by Mr. Symons of the shavings from 4 years trees 
Shewed 2°32 yield sulphate of quinine. } 

Lot 1.—1,174 ib. shavings from 5 years old trees.,.R1"0. 

Lot 2,—234 lb. shavings from 4 years old trees. niréLe 

Lot 3.—#) Ib. stem bark. fea 7) 

There was an attendance of over 20 mercantile gep- 
tlemen, and the bidding was fairly spirited, the Ger- 
man firms buying most of the bark. 


-ceedingly simple, 


ARTIFICIAL DRYING OF COFFEE, 

The following is a translation of the report on the 
Van Maanen process by the Commission appointed 
by the Commercial Association at Samarang :— 

“We the undersigned, having assembled as a com. 
mission at the request of Mr. P. J. van Mannen aud 
of the Commercial Association of Samarang, to be 
present at a trial of the process discovered 
by the aforementioned gentleman for the artificial 
drying of coffee, and to give an opinion on it, have 
much pleasure in reporting as follows. The drying 
apparatus on the estate belonging to Messrs. J. and 
A.M. Engelken situated in the Soeracarta residency 
on account of its great simplicity costs exceedingly 
little to set up. The experiment was made with a 
quantity of coffee of the same quality as about 36 picols 
dry and prepared which had previously lain for a 
day on the drying grounds; tbe process in the 
apparatus lasted 22 hours, after which the coffee ap- 
peared to be completely dry and ready to be stored 
away. The operation reauires little oversight, is ex- 
and cheap. only abou: 54 cubic 
ells (more or less) of fuel (jungle wood of 
different sorts) being required for the drying of the 
above amount Although we readily state that the 
drying takes place very uniformly, and that the coffee 
was exposed neither to exceptional heat vor to pre- 
judicialdamp, we must reserve our judgment especially 
on the question of the influence which the artificial 
drying may exercise on the taste and colour of the 
coffee, as it can only beascertained on arrival in Europe 
fi the quality has suffered or not. In order to settle 
this point Messrs. Engelken intvnd to seud a batch 
of coffee to the Netherlands, treated in the following 
manner :— 

25 picols dried in the ordinary way on built grounds. 

25 picols dried first artificially and then further in 
the usual way. 

25 picols dried first on the grounds and then tho- 
roughly by the artificial process. 

25 picols dried entirely artificially. 

This batch, shipped to the Netherlands and brought 
into the market simultaneously, will enable brokers to 
pronounce a decided opinion on the influence of the 
process of Mr. van Maanen on the colour and flavour 
of the coffee, and the final judgment on the utility 
of this method must depend upon this. If the result 
of this experiment should appear to be successful we 
do not hesitafe to recommend strongly this process 
for all coffee estates and especially for those which 
on account of their elevation experience constant 


difficulties with the ordinary manner of drying. Al- 
though all the advantages enumerated by Mr. van 


Maanen in his pamphlet should not be realiz d (for 
instance the expense in some cases will probably be 
higher than fixed by him though even then far below 
that of the present system of drying or what a 
Guardiola apparatus costs) there can be no doubt that 
the van Maanen process has great advantages, which 
will very speedily recoup the cost of setting up as 
well as of purchase. In conclusion we may mention that 
the experiment was seen by Mr. D. Ples, Chief 
Inspector of the Government Coffee Culture, who showed 
himself greatly impressed with the drying apparatus 
of Mr. van Maanen.—Samarang, May IS8S8l.—F. J. 
Knoops, K, van Gessel, A. Bauer, J. H, Dezentje.” 
—————— ee See ee 


InprIAN Wneat.—We have received from the Indian 
Government a ‘Supplemental Report on Inidiaa 
Wheat,” by Dr. M. C. Cooke. It appears that in 
his report of 1879 Dr. Forbes Watson remarked on 
the weevilly condition of the samples of Punjab wheat 
receivel by him, and consequently a second series of 
samples was sent, and this report gives a very satis- 
factory statements of the quality of the wheat, the 
best being valued at 50,6 to 51/ and said to be * very 
finest, like Oregon.” 
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NETHERLANDS NEWS. 
TRAMWAYS—CoFFrEH ComMPANIES—MANGOSTEEN SHELLS, 
(From the Straits Times.) 

Batavia 20th May.—‘‘ In Java there is at presenta 
rage for steam tramways. It is expected that the 
Batavia one will soon get its materials for construc- 
tion. In Japara three gentlemen have obtained the 
concession for laying a probably very remunerative 
line. It is also intended to apply for a steam tram 
concession for a line between Surabaya and Grissee, 

and for another between Batavia and Tangerang.” 

«at Surabaya, three coffee growing companis are 
in course of formation, Tkere is good news from 
Samarang to the effect that along the north coast of 
Java, opium smugglers are vainly looking for the 
contraband opium receiving vessels which have been 
obliged to keep away owing to better surveillance.’ — 
Batavia Dagblad. ; 

“ Mangosteen shells. —Mr, G. Naeff, at Lochem, has 
made 2 comyarative examination of mangosteen shells 
and oak bark, to determine the value of the former 
as tanning material in leather making. It appeared 
therefrom that the mangosteen shells contain one sixth 
more tannin than oak bark, and that the value of 
the former may therefore be set: at about 7.50 guilders 
per 100 kilogrammes.” 


AUSTRALIAN GRAPES FOR INDIA AND 
CEYLON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MELBOURNE DAILY TELEGRAPH. ” 
Sir,—With reference to the efforts made, in con- 


nection with the grand Exhibition which has just 
closed, to promote a trade in fruii from the Austral- 
asinn colonies to India and the Hast generally, you 
map perhaps allow me to state the result of a small 
expcriment with grapes made at my instance. My 
order was given to Messrs. Law, Somner, and Co., 
of this city, and they confided its execution to Mr. 
Charles Pitt, of Adelaide, Mr. Withers, the obliging 
avent of the P. and 0. Company, having consented 
that the box should not only be placed in the ice- 
room of one of the company’s steamers, but that it 
should be carriea free of cost. In this liberality re- 
garding small trial consignments, Mr. Withers is emu- 
lating the example set by Captain F. Bayley, the 
P. and O. Company’s agent at Galle. By last mail 
I heard of the arrival of the box containing about 
40lb. of grapes, and superlatives are resorted to in 
order 1o describe the perfect condition in which the 
fruit had arrived, and its deliciousness. The time of 
transit was about twenty-five days from Adelaide to 
Colombo, but as nota single berry showed the slightest 
sign of injury or decay, there can be little doubt the 
fruit would have have retained its good condition for 


double the period. Of course, the fact that the box. 


was carried in the ice-chamber of the steamer may have 
contributed Jargely to the favourable result, but prob- 
ably fruit well-selected and well-packed, as in this 
ease, would carry well if merely placed in a cool 
part of the ship. 
ment where grapes were sent from Adelaide to London, 
1 observe that corkdust was the packing substance 
used; but in the case of the package to Ceylon, nice 
clean sawdust seems to have answered admirably. 
Such experiments as these show that, provided mode- 
rate freight can be arranged, a large trade iv grapes 
from Australasia can be carried on, The fruit packed 
in bunches, and not subjected to much land carriage 
(vailways being generally available, both in India and 
Ceylon to render land transit asrapid and as little in- 
jurious as possible), must be greatly superior in fresh- 
ness and vood condition generally to the Kabul fruits, 
packed one by one in small boxes, to which Mr. 
James Inglis, Commissioner for India, referred in his 


In an account of a recent experi-' 


valuable paper. The value of a plentiful and fairly cheap 
supply of so refreshing and and nutritious a fruit as grapes 
to Europeans residing in the hotter parts of India and 
East can scarcely be exaggerated. One of the most 
trying, and, if not checked in time, one of the most 
jatal affections to which Europeans are subject in the 
tropics, is what is popularly known as ‘‘ sore mouth,” 
from its promiuent symptom. The tongue and mouth 
assume a pink colour, as the evidence of inflammation 
of the whole mucous membrane. This inflammation 
is periodically relieved by natural means, but continues 
to recur, and if the disease does not end in acute 
dysentery, but becomes chronic, it wastes away the 
patient, much as phlthisis does. One of the great 
remedies prescribed for this disease is “ the grape 
cure.” Patients are ordered to a vine region, and 
directed to make rapes their chief article of diet. 
Lhe late Chief Justice of Ceylon (Sir Edward Creasy, 
anthor of ** The Decisive Battles of the World ”’) came 
to Australia on such an errand. Without under- 
valuing the benefits derived from a sea voyage, and 
the change. of scene and air, there can be no doubs 
that good ripe grapes possess large curative propertiet 
and probably their use as a common article of diet 
in the tropics would act as a preventive of the painful 
and depressing affection I have noticed. A full supply 
of grapes, therefore, would be a great boon to Kuropears 
in India, Ceylon and the East generally ; while, if 
supplied at a fairly moderate price the millions 
of natives would also be large consumers. Let us 
hope that a large trade in this and other fruits which 
flourish, and can be grown fc any extent in these 
favourd lands of the south, may speedily spring up, 
to the mutual benefit of suppliers and receivers. 
the experiments I have detailed, or any further efforts 
I can make, tend to such an end, I shall feel—and 
[ am sure I can speak for the Indian Commissioners 
also—only too glad to believe that a part from the 
direct duties of my position, my visit to Melbourne 
has resulted in some good. I may add that, thanks 
to the liberality of the P. and O. Company, trial 
specimens of Messrs. Swallow and Ariell’s flour and 
meat discuits (supplied without charge) went by last 
steamer to Ceylon, and that choice apples from the 
Melbourne Hoiticultural Society’s Gardens are fo go 
forward on Tuesday next, one box for the Governor 
of the colony, and one for the Editor of the Observer 
to distribute and notice.—I am, etc., 
A. M. Fercvuson, 
Commissoner for Ceylon. 


LOW-COUNTRY PRODUCTS: GENERAL REPORT. 


WFraTHER—CaCAo AND CRICKETS—LIBERIAN COFFEE 

AND BLossom—CincHona—Fis1 Corron—GARDEN 

: Srurr, &e. 
Western Province, 7th June 18S]. 

The weather during May has been very satisfact- 
ory our (‘longest spell without rain being only . 
eight days. On the last day of the month the mon- 
soon opened v.ry mildly, and up to date very little 
rain has fallen, but some has fallen every day, The 
weather, at present, is rapid alternation of sunshine 
and cloud, with an occasional short sharp shower— 
nothing could be better for growth. All the culti- 
vated plants are thriving, but the weeds best of all. 

Ti crickets have disappeared for the season, and 
I have been able to estimate the loss of plants, which I 
find me less than I expected. I think now the 
supplies Will not need, to be much more than 15%. 
The cut fplants amounted to about 347%, but with 
the fine growing weather a good deal more than one 
half of them are growing anew. We may expect 
that the weaker ones will be attacked again, as some 
of those put out two years-ago have been cut four 
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times, and are now behind the seedlings put out 
last November, of which all that escaped the enemy 
duritig March and April may nowhe considered out 
of danger. 

During last month I have transplanted all the 
seedlings I had in the germinating sheds into baskets, 
where they are thriving; but unfortunately they are 
not safe for the field, else I could bave got the 
whole place planted up in this glorious weather, 

The old plants promise « great blossom towards 
the end of this month, but it would have been 
vreater, if we had been treated to less rain, since the 
middle of March; the trees having gone more to 
leaf and wood, than to the formation of flower ; and 
so we have a pair ol secondaries, instead of from 
twenty to thirty flowers, at points of the primaries. 
L suppose, however, that there will be the more 
Hlessom on a future occasion, from the greater quanti- 
ty ofwood. ‘To bear well, the Liberian coffee wants 
much sun. I have plants, vot wnder shadé, Wut so 
situate, that they get only a few hours of sun 
daily. They run up vapidly, with large spaces between 
the leaves, the leaves are of an immense size, and 
have a very brilliant gloss, but with a height of six 
feet, and with the lower primaries thirty inches long, 
they never have hada blossom, and show no signs 
of it now ;while more exposed plants of half their 
‘size have scores of half-grown fruit, and much pro- 
mise of flower. It is only, however, where the plants 
have advanced to the dignity of two or three pair 
of leaves, that they begin to appreciate sunshine ; and 
even then, they must have suflicient moisture in 
the soil. I have seen trees droop, after a month of 
drought, that were six feet high. 

I said in my last report that I would once more 
fill in the failures of the cacao on that side of the 
estate, where the least failure of the former plantings 
took place. IJ thought to get seed from the Govern- 
ment Garden, and accordingly sent for a sample, with 
the usual luck of those who have trade dealings with 
‘Government : that is paying 20°/, higher than the 
current price, while the goods are of inferior quality, 
to the extent of 50°/ 5 seeds not much larger 
than Liberian coffee, and only 60% germinated, 
pracucing plants too weak to carry the seeds erect. 

returned to my old vendor, a wiser man; and 
from the seed now in nursery I hope to fill all 
vacancies onthe eastern side of the rocks, where the 
survivors are now coming on with a rush. It is 
less than two years since tho first plants were put 
in, and several of them are in flower. One especial 
pee has bern in flower for above six months, but 

as not yet formed fruit. The white-ants_ still con- 
tinue to settle some of the weaker plants, but they 
have now nearly finished all that suit them. 

I have not great expectations from the cinchonas, 


but so far they have made no complaint. In a few | 


weeks, we may expect them to declare their inten- 
tions fully. : 

The other things that have been planted are generally 
thriving. Fiji cotton is becoming a weed. ‘The most 
advanced teak tree is 25 feet high, and as upright 
as the monument. The Calcutta bamboo threatens to 
give some trouble to keep within bounds, where 
the soil suits it, but much is to be forgiven to a plant 
that promisses before long to become a fence that no 
bullock can storm. Young jak plants grow at the rate 
ofa quarter of an inch daily, and the Holeus Sorgham 
grows ten feet in two months. I have grown some 
thousands of orange plants, but they are attacked by 
insects, as soon as they come above ground, and the 
work goes on day by day, whenever a bud appears, 
till the plant perishes, battling long and hard for its 
life, Out of all my plante, [ have only one that 
L can say is out of danger. As for native garden 
stuffs, were we to turn our attention in that direction, 
they could be grown in cart loads. Two years ago, 
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a couple of chilly plants were put in a recess about 


three feet wide, between two large boulders. Lhe 
crop gathered twice a year is half a bushel. Of 
arrowroot, | made a ewt., from a patch less than a 
square chain in extent, while beans, brinjals, bandakaty, 
betel give great crops. Such uropean vegetables as have 
been tried, however, have been conspicuous failures. 
About twelve months ago, I stuck in some hundreds 
of pineapple plants among the rocks, They are ow 
frmting abundantly, but they are never allowed to 
ripeo. The crows and the coolies have all the benefit, 
but I do not care for them myself, and the transport 
to a market would swallow up all the proceeds, It 
the new process we hear of comes to anything, some- 
thing may ultimately be done with the tiber. 

There is a story of an Australian colonist who 
sowed shelled rice, and was deeply disappointed, when 
it did not grow. We, in Ceylon, have no right to 
laugh at this wise Willie, for in the year of grace 
1880, an eminent planting agency, voi long stanuing, 
imported the husked seed of the African oil palm, 
and sold it to experimentalists, for the purpose of 
propagation. 
buta good deal of disappointment resulted. ‘‘ignorance, 
shere ignorance, madam,” as Dr. Jolson said, when 
taken to task for a blunder in his dictiouary. A 
thousand of those seeds were sent to me, but 1 was 
not disappointed, having had some experience in the 
cultivation of palms. Your Aberdeen correspondent 
some time ago suggested, opening a trade? in cocoanut 
poonac with England. I expect we can advantageously 
use all the poonac we produce for our own purposes, 
and English stock-keepers have in African palm meal 
a very superior feeding substance, relatively much 
cheaper than poonac. I believe the trade in palm 
oils is a great and a growing one, and in the habitat 
of the plant they can be got for little more than 
the labour of collecting thm. Some of your corre- 
spondents can perhaps tell us the result of their ex- 
periiuents with this palm, If it can be, successfully 
cultivated, it will be come an important element in 
the industry of the island. I have no faith in 
imported seed, but every seed produced in the colony 
should be used for propagation, as soon as it is ripe. 

On my next visit to the Henaratgoda Garden, I 
will get seeds or slips of all the new products to be 
found there. Anything that succeeds there can hardly 
fail here. I think that, as w rule, there is too mucn 
shade maintained on that garden, and that many of 
the plants cultivated wouli thrive better with more 
sun. So far as Liberian coffee is concerned, I have 
no doubt whatever, and for cacao, however much it 
may enjoy shelter, I greatly doubt the utiliiy oi 
over-heacd shade. 


——— 


SCIENTIFIC MANURING :—INSOLUBLE Vs. 
SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES. 
(Communicated by an Old Planter.) 


Mr. Hughes, in his last letter to the Observer, alludes 
to the Aberdeen experiments, in support of his advice 
to the Ceylon planters, toadminister powdered ‘coral 
to their land. The advice is no doub: a good one, 
but the use of powdered eoprolite inthe ‘A, A, A.” 
experiments had no reference to the use of lime 
inany formas amauure, Itappeared to Mr. Jamieson, 
and the Association he serves, that the dicta of the 
** Voelcker” school of chemists, which decided that 
insoluble phosphates, and especially insoluble mineral 
phosphates, were of no manurial value, should not be 
accepted, without further tests than the dogma bad 
been founded on. For this purpose, the A. A. A, 
experiments were instituted, and carried out, dur- 
in: a series of years, with great care, and scientitic 
skill. The almost utter failure of the phosphates 
of alumina and iron to increase the crops tended 


It was no doubt all done in good faith, — 
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to comfirm the former belief, as regarded those sub- 
stances, but the results were very different with the 
insoluble phosphates of lime, which on an average of 
several hundreds of tests were found only 7 per cent 
» less effective than the soluble phosphates. It was 

then objected that the Aberdeen Jands being de- 
ficient in lime, it was probably the lime, and not the 
phosphate, that effected the increase of crop. Mr. 
Jamieson at once admitted that the objection was 
tenable, till the results were confirmed by further ex- 
periments on land that bad already sufficient lime in 
its composition to render the tests of phosphate more 
independent. To this end, two fresh experimental 
stations were established in different parts of England. 
The same experiments were repeated in the _ Lothians, 
under the auspices of the Highland Society, with 
results even more fayourable to the use of insoluble 
phosphates, than those obtained by Mr. Jamieson. ‘The 
question is one of nearly as much importance, to 
the Ceylon planter, as to the British farmer, and its 
settlement will he impatiently waited for by the students 
of scientific cultivation. If Mr. Jamieson succeeds in 
fully proving his case, it will enable the cultivator 
to supply his crop-bearing plants, of all kinds, with 
the necessary amount of phosphatic manure, at a very 
much lower price than the substances hitherto in uae 
bears. It would be presumptuous in one who is ignorant 
of the A. B. ©. of Agricultural Chemistry to offer an 
opinion, where authorities disagree. but my sympathy 
is with the man who questions nature, for the advant- 
age of the public, and I wish Mr. Jamieson well 
through it. 


INDIAN TEA IN AUSTRALIA, 


A correspondent writes :—‘‘ Indian tea growers and 
shippers must not be discouraged by the negative 
results of the shipment of Indian tea to Sydney. It 
is the old story of the Pearls and the members of 
the Porcine tribe. I am myself an old Australian, 
and remember the time—before my palate became 
educated—when nothing but the ‘Post and Rail 
Variety of Tea” was enjoyable to me. ‘‘ Post and 
Rail Tea,” thus called, because of the quantity of 
timber that would be floating in the quart pot in 
which the camp brew had been made. We really 
did enjoy it, for we knew no better. It must have 
left the importers an immense margin of profit, such 
a margin as they certainly would not make on really 
good tea. The Australian storekeeper who retails tea 
buys on credit from the importers. Long credit, 
too. Mostly Post and Rail Tea is good enough for 
him. Why should he look out for better? Why, at 
much loss of profit, educate the palate of his cus- 
tomers ? If that cargo of Indian tea had been sold 
and parcelled out to tea-drinking New South Wales, 
not another stick of Post and Rail would have been 
sold again. But the time is near when soon the 
Australians will drink better tea. A little organisa- 
tion, a few samples judiciously distributed, and the 
days of Post and Rail are numbered: Why not pre- 
sent a chest or two of sound Indian tea to one or 
another of the temperance leadersin the colony ?— 
Home and Colonial Mail, May 13th. 


QUEBRACHO WOOD. 
(Journal of the Society of Arts.) 

Mons. F, Rhem has lately communicated a paper on 
the ‘‘Quebracho Wood” to the Société Industrielle du 
fouen, from which the followimg particulars are ex- 
tracted :—This wood belongs to the family of the 
Asclepiades, and comes from America. Being very 
hard, and composed of a great quantity of interlaced 
fibres, the tannin it contains is different from that of 
chestnut or of oak. Gelatine precipitates this tannin 


out of a water solution with a flesh colour, while salts 
of protoxide of iron give an ash-grey precipitate, and 
the peroxyde salts a dirty greenish colouration. When 
boiled with weak sulpburic acid, the tannin is not 
converted into gallic acid. According to a German 
chemist, quebracho wood contains 18 per cent. of tannic 
acid, The back of this wood contains an alkaloid” 
analogous to quinine. Extract of quebracho, now much 
used in wool dyeing, giving a yellow shade with a tin 
solution. It gives even shades, resembling those of 
cutch, if used with bichromate of potash, but its prin- 
cipal use is for obtaining blacks, for which the wool is 
given first a bottom of the extract, then passed through 
iron, and dyed with the quebracho; this, in these 
conditions, can replace cutch. Solutions of quebracho 
wood. or extract, will only keep limpid if heated to a 
certain temperature, but get turbid on cooling, Dyeing 
experiments, with the dry quebracho extract, as manu- 
factured by a French firm, in comparison with cuteh, 
have proved the former of more value, since, with a 
lower price, it possesses a greater richness of colour- 
ing matter. There series of trials were made: one, 
by passing the cotton prepared in a quebracho or 
cachou bath through bichromate of potash ; the second, 
through iron; and, in tbe third, the patterns were 
passed through iron and then chromed. In all cases the 
same results were obtained, showing the advantage of 
the quebracho over cutch, in spite of a slightly more 
greyish shade of tne colours obtained with the former, 
The same results bave been got by printing mordants 
on calico, ageing, dunging, and dyeing with quebracho 
extract or cutch; in all cases the quebracho shades 
being identical with those of cutch, not only for the tone 
of colour, but also in regard to fastness. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS AND MANURING, 

From the Aberdeen Journal received by last mail weex- 
tract the following from the reportfof the Annual General 
Meeting’ of the Aberdeenshire Agricultural Associa- 
tion. The committee report for last year :—‘‘ The ex- 
periments for last season, which comprised oats, turnips, 
and grass, have on the whole been very successful, 
and yield new and valuable information, for which re- 
ference must be made to Mr. Jamieson’s elaborate and 
valuable report. 

“The conclusions indicated in Mr, Jamieson’s first 
reports regarding the action of manures on turnips 
have been now so fully confirmed ty repeated experi- 
ments that they may be accepted by farmers as a guide 
to the economical and effective application of manures. 

“The conclusions suggested by the experiments on 
oats and grass during the last two years remain to. 
be verified or modified by further experiments in com- 
ing seasons. 

“The two stations in England have not entailed 
serious expense on the Association, and will probably 
be continued by the localities. The information yielded 
by these stations confirms the conclusions arrived at 
from our experiments in this county. It must be 
highly satisfactory to the members to learn that the 
example set by this Association has been followed on 
a more extensive scale by a similar association in the 
county of Sussex. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the more numerous the stations conducted 
systematically, the wider and more reliable the in- 
formation gained for the benefit of all. The com- 
mittee again desire to express their sense of the great. 
value of Mr. Jamieson’s labours, and of the devotion 
he applies to this most important and valuable brauch 
of scientific investigation. ” 

The Marquis of Huntly said : ‘‘I hear that on al 
sides there is but one opinion that our able chemist | 
has held his own, not only in the opinions he has. 
expressed, but in the newspaper warfare to which 
he has been subjected.” The first conclusion we ar~ — 
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rived at—viz., ‘‘ that phosphates of lime decidedly in- 
-ereased the turnip crop, but that the farmers need 
not trouble themselves to know whether the phos- 
phates are of animal or of mineral origin,’ was 
met by a storm of criticism. A. great many experi- 
ments have been made, and in every case where 
properly conducted, have supported our conclusions. 
The second conclusion which we first published, and 
have contiaually repeated, is ‘ that soluble phosphate 
is not superior to insoluble phosphate to the extent 
that is generally supposed.” We are obliged to keep 
these conclusions in the foreground, and to show 
by our experiments year by year the evidence in 
support of them, because it is felt that grent diffi- 
culty, arises . (attendant on their acceptanc-) for more 
than one reason. We have to contend against the 
teachings implanted during a generation ; a tendency 
of the masses to be carried away by floods of plau- 
sible words; the custom of farmers to imbibe their 
notions of manures from manure dealers, and the 
opposition of manure dealers or manufacturers, al- 
though I am bound to say that, regarding the last, 
no difficulty has been fel) in this neighbourhood, 
as all the manure manufacturers in this town and 
district have been most eager to assist in every way 
the work of the association. (Applause.) I am pleased 
to see that they are an eminent exception to the 
trade in other places. When we consider the enorm- 
ous amount of money which has been taken from 
the farmer by the erroneous doctrine that insolu- 
ble mineral phosphate has little or no effect on 
plants, the necessity is seen for repeating yearly the 
mportant words in the second conclusion we origin- 
ally arrivedat. The additional drain upon the farm- 
ers by reason of the other error of aseribing to 
soluble phosphate twice the manurial value of bone 
phosphate enforces us to publish and republish the 
fact that we find yearly the superiority is on the 
average only about 10 per cent. [hope that on some 
early day a general acceptance of these facts will 
be adopted, and until such time we must continue 
to repeat our conclusions, and to add our proots. 
“On the 29th of November last we carried out the 
following experiments :—First of all 600 turnips were 
left in the land as they grew without any protection. 
I need not say that when these were tuken up on 
the 26th of March this spring they were all rotten. 
Secondly, a row of 600 turnips was furrowed up with 
the plough in the usual Aberdeenshire fashion, and 
when taken up about 83 per cent were rotten, or 
about five rotten to one whole turnip. ‘Lhirdly, we 
tried what I might call the Forfarshire system, by 
opening a furrow with a single-boarded plough ; two 
drills of turnips pulled, without anything cut from 
them, were laid against the perpendicular side of the 
furrow, and the soil turned back over them with the 
plough. Of these, about 28 per cent. were destroyed 
or rotten, but of the good turnips many were wet and 
dirty. Fourthly, we opened a deep furrow with a 
double-boarded plough; the turnips were shorn of 
leaves with the scythe, harrowed out, and eight drills 
put into the furrow They were partly covered by 
one round of the single-boarded plough, and the 
remaining uncovered portion covered with earth by 
spade. Out of these G00 turnips about 16 per cent. 
were destroyed, but they did not come up qui'e so 


clean as they should have done, or as those in the 


next experiments we tried, and which I may call the 
English way, which was putting the turnips into pits. 
Thad three different pits, about six feet square. Into 
No. 1, 600 turnips, as they were pulled, without any- 
thing cut off, were thrown. 
1 have seen it done in Huntingdonshire since I was 
a boy. In the next the 600 turnips had the leaves 
ent off ; and in the third pit, they had the leaves 
and the roots cut off. The pits were 3. to 4 
feet high, and each contained about 14 


38 


This is the ordinary way | 


cart loads | 
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of turnips, and were covered with 4 inches of earth, 
In No. 1, there were 552 healthy turnips, out of 
the 600, and 48 destroyed, or 8 per cent.; in 
No. 2, there were 550, and 50 destroyed or 8 
per cent.; and in No. 3, there were 570, and 35 
destroyed, or 6 per cent. ; and the great advantage 
was that the bulbs were healthy, clean, and dry. 
Now, I cannot say how deeply important I think 
these facts are to the Aberdeenshire people. At a 
very slight cost, by throwing thes? turnips together 
and covering them with 4 inches of earth, you can 
get them comparatively healthy after four months’ 
time. After prying a high compliment to the ability 
of the Association’s chemist, Mr. Jamieson, the noble 
Marquis concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report. 

Mr. J. W. Barclay, M.P., in seconding the report, 
said the experiments carried out in Aberdeenshire had 
been watched with the greatest interest in England, and 
he was sure that in one form at least agricultural 
depression would be met by the increased information 
which that and such like Associations were collecting. 
Lhe more of these stations throughout the country 
with the view of eliciting information on certain 
definite points the greater advantage would it be to 
them and to the whole community. It must be 
gratifying to the subscribers to the Assciation to see 
thal: they had entered upon a very good work, and 
that the work they had cone so far had been so 
appreciated that their example was to be followed in 
other parts of the country. He should hope that the 
Government might be able to see its way to do 
something for this branch of scientific investigation, 
No doubt there were! great difficulties connected with 
it; but if the Government was going to aid agricult- 
ure in any way, he did not see how it could do it 
more effectually than by some system of scientific 
investigation akin to what had been carried on by 
that Association. [Te had much pleasure in moving 
the adoption of the report. (Applause.) 


PLANTING IN SINGAPORE. 

The planting interest in Singapore is reviving, 
and we are glad to find that the growth of tapioca 
has rewarded the enterprise of those who embarked 
in it. The extraordinary failure of the nutmeg trees 
some twenty years since discouraged Europeans from 
planting them. Such was put down as_ worthless. 
It is. due to Mr. Chassariau that he has demon- 
strated the capability of the land. Some ten years 
since he purchased fromGovernment about athousand 
acres of land at $1°75, and subsequently Sir Andrew 
Clarke made him a grant of two thousand acres in 
erder to show his appreciation of the efforts and 
success of his planting. ‘here has unfortunately been 
some difficulty in giving possession, and up to the 
present time only eight hundred acres had _ been 
made over. We believe that the Government al- 
lege that they have no more land in thie locality, 
and offer some in a different part of the island at 
terms differing from the original grant. This isan 
undignified proceeding, and tardly accords with the 
service rendered by M. Chasseriau, which was duly 
appreciated by Sir Andrew Clarke. The extent of 
the estate is about 2,200 acres, with about twenty- 
six miles of road. The yield is about 15,000 piculs 
for the year, the market value being about $5 per 
picul. Next year will probably yield 20,000. It is 
chiefly exported to London aud Marseilles. The re- 
tail prices are enormously out of proportion, 
about 300 to 400 per cent. in advance of the im. 
port prices. This naturally checks consumption, 
and does an injury to the planter. The improved 
machinery, made by Messrs. Dalbouze, Paris, which 
has lately been laid down, can produee 100 piculs 
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per day. The Brazilian plant has lately been introduced 
and its yield is some 20 per cent. more than Straits, 
or Java. The coolies are Chinese and Javanese 
who are free, and are engaged on daily wages. The 
position of the estate as extremely pretty, and the baro- 
meter ranges four to five degrees less than_ the 
town.. Messrs. Putfarcken, Reiner and Co,, Singa- 
pore, are the financial general agents for the estate. 

Another enterprise is that of the Vrafalgar Hstate, 
mnder the management of Mr. Knagss, who is a 
part owner with Messrs. Maclaine, Fraser and Co, 
This estate has been opened a little over two years. 
The present area under cultivation is about 1,000 
acres, out of a total of 2,000, and the yield at pre- 
sent is about twenty piculs per acre. The machine- 
ry is capable of turning out about sixty piculs per 
day. Great attention is paid tothe forming and mani- 
pulation, and the highest prices are thus obtain- 
able. The number of men employed is about 300 to 
400 Chinese, and Javanese, at 17 to 20 cents per day 
wages. Mr. Knaggs is an old planter in the West 
Indies, and has been some years in Province Wel- 
lesley.—London and China Kxupress. 


CEYLOY PLANTERS, when they areinclinead togrumble, 
ought to think of the extremely hard times experienced 
by farmers and proprietors in the old country. We 
refer to a woeful account of farming prospects in 
England given in the Pall Mall. 

AvstrRaLian Mrar and Fiour Biscuirs.—We have 
now circulated in the Fort and among the Planters 
at their General Meeting some of Messrs. Swallow 
& Ariell’s ‘‘Beef Biscuits” and we shall be glad 
to have opinions of their value.—A merchant writes :— 
“T consider the Australian Beef Biscuits a palatable and 
wholesome food. They would, I think, be found a 
useful and agreeable addition to the provisions of the 
jungle traveller. A few crumbs taken from one of 
these biscuits and moistened with water, will, when 
placed under a microscope, exhibit small bundles and 
shreds of muscular fibre.” 

Manures AND Manurinc.—In another place 
will be found an interesting letter from a gentleman 
whose relative in South America shews the way in 
which fertilizing substances can best be procured direct 
from the source» of supply in Chili and Peru, We fear 
the Ceylon planting industry cannot at present face 
the commencement of an enterprise of this kind, but we 
trust the day is not far distant when we shall see vessels 
carrying cargoes from Valparaiso to Colombo. Thero 
will also be opportunities then for procuring plants 
and seeds of cinchona as well of other new and 
valuable produc's. ‘The paper from the Meld on the 
various substances commonly classed under ‘‘ Lime” by 
the cultivator, their nature and uses, is full of in- 
terest and instruction. a 

Corrsr.—A few weeks ago, we alluded to the 
prospects of coffee in the Shevaroys and stated that 
the present season was not likely to turn out favor- 
able, owing to the scanty fall of rain at the proper 
time. We hear that a slight change for the better 
has taken place in the condition and prospects of 
coffee in the Shevaroys, but further advices are 
awaited. From South Coorg we learn that coffee 
propects there are favorable, and that owing to season- 
able showers of rain the estates in many parts of 
Sonth Coors look promising, and planters expect a 
good crop, which, if they secure, will make up, to 
some extent, the loss they suffered last year, when 
the season, though it looked very favorable at the 
outset, turned out a very disappointing one. The 
weather at the date of our advices, 38rd June, por- 
tended rain; the south-westerley winds had set in, 
but the rains had not made their appearance. The 
fall of rain in South Coorg from Ist January to 2nd 
June was 10°96 inches against 981 inches in the 
dorresponding months last year.—Madras Standard. 


TEA AND Correr.—The Rangoon Glazetie says :— 
“‘Tea is not the only article which will succeed in 
India and Burmah; we have Coffee thriving well in 
many a gentleman’s garden here, one party having to 
our knowledge kept .himself supplied for about a 
fortnight with the produce of a few coffee shrubs in 
his compound, As all varieties seem to thrive even 
in the heart of Rangoon, they should yield large crops 
on the Karen and Arakan Hills ; in fact in any place 
where there is high ground. We are glad, therefore, 
to hear that a gentleman of Akyab has undertaken 
the cultivation of Mocha Coffee, and we hope every 
encouragement may be afforded to him. In the latest 
published official report (September) from the Amboyna 
residency, it is stated that coffee cultivation is extending 
there, more than 200,000 coffee plants having been 
set in the ground in one month in a single district. 
The Rajahs of Lesser Ceram have also given perinis- 
sion to introduce this cultivation there. In the islands 
of Ceram Nusa, and Haruku, the coffee trees looked 
well and were bearing heavily.” 


Apren Carrty.—A paper published by the Madras 
Government contains a report from Mr. W. R. Robert- 
son, Superintendent of Government Farms on the ex- 
permept begun at the Saidapet Farm, in 1874 in 

reeding and rearing cattle of the Aden breed. In 
the Annual Report of the Farm for the year ending 
3lst of March 1874 Mr. Robertson stated that with 
the view of effecting some improvement in the cattle 
of the district around Madras it was intended to 
import a few animals of the Aden breed. He added:— 
“The Adens have a high reputation as dairy animals; 
the name Aden by which they are distinguished has 
probably originated from Aden being the port frou 
which cattle of this breed are generally shipped, they 
are not found in the neighbourhood of Aden, but are 
brought from districts situated at considerable dis- 
tances from the cost. They are small animals, and 
the bulls of the breed are therefore better suited for 
use in the early stages of experiments, in improving 
the breeds of small cattle generaliy found in Southern 
India, than are bulls of the Nellore and Mysore breeds, 
which in some instances have been used for this pur- 
pose.” In June 1874 the cattle arrived at Madras. 
One of the cows died during the voyage ; the remain- 
ing animals, consisting of one bull, one cow, and two 
calves,reached Madras in safety, but were all much out of 
condition when landed. The cost of the stock im 
Aden was R208-14-0, and for their coneyance, &e., 
to Madras tue charge was R630-12-0, making the total 
ontlay on account of this importation R839-10-0. Mr. 
Robertson was disappointed with their appearence, 
but subsequent event's proved that they were more 
valuable then they looked. In the four years 1877-80 
the cow gave birth to four calves, and during all 
that period careful statistics were kept of the quantity 
of milk yielded in addition to that consumed by the 
calves, the average mouthly yield being about 75 
Madras measures. The milk was excellent in quality, 
16 to 17 pints yielding one pound of butter. From 
May 1877 up to nearly the end of Decetaber last 
the total yield of milk was 2,910 measures, or 1,091 
gallons, and dur.ng this period the cow reared four 
calves. The food of the cow was daily 4 lb. of ground- 
nut oil cake, 2 Ib. of wheat bran, 30 Ib. of green 
fodder, % oz. salt. These are now atthe farm of the 
Aden breed five bulls, one cow, and three heifers. 
The bulls are in considerable request for use with the 
small cows of the neighbourhood. They are regularly 
employed in farm-work cuirting, ploughing, &c., aud 
are remarkably docile and steady at work. . The result 
of the experiment has been so encouraging that Mr. 
Robertsou asks sanction for the expenditure of asum 
not exceeding R1,200 in importing a fresh supply of 
the cattle from Aden, say two bulls and four cows 
with calves. 
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Goynespondence, 


” To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


“<CINCHONA V#RSUS LARCH OR ANY 
OTHER PLANTATION ?” 


Duar Srr,—In reference to that letter of Mr, 
McCall’s from Hamilton, concerning the cultivation 
of cinchona in Ceylon, I may be allowed to make a 
few remarks on the treatment of forests in Scotland, 
as compared with cinchona plantations in Ceylon. — 

I have advocated for the last three years that cin- 
chona will grow as well, if not better, more closely 
planted than what we are doing at present. 

We are endeavouring to grow trees, ‘‘ and not 
tushes ;” by so running them up good clean stems 
will produce a greater amount of bark. 

Trees that are grown for timber in Scotland are 
generally planted 24 by 24 feet and 3 by 5 feet ; often 
a mixed plantation of Larch, Beech, Ash, Elm, Oak, 
Scotch Spruce, and Silver Firs. But a great deal de- 
pends on the locality and condition of the soil in 
‘planting a mixed forest. All the inferior trees are 
‘partly thinned out after the tenth year, and again 
When necessary. In a well cultivated plantation 
the grass and natural plants are always kept down, 
until the trees are strong enough to choke them 
out. As the trees grow up, all herbage gradually 
disappears. 

Who has not roamed through the forests, under 
shade of fine trees, and found the ground coverecl 
with nothing but vegetable mould, decomposed leaves 
and twigs. Why mention a larch plantation? Since 
the disease has been so bad among the larches, 
foresters have found out that in planting a forest 
of mixed trees the larch trees grow better and are 
mot so subject to that fatal disease. I would ad- 
vice, all those planting cinchonas ‘‘ to plant close,” 
and as the plantation comes on, thin out all the 
straggling and weak trees : little pruning would then 
be wanted, in removing strips of bark, no shading 
‘or moss is required, and very few weeds will grow 
after a time. In fields where the cinchonas begin 
‘to die out in patches, ‘‘as if from dampness,” a 
few more drains should be cut, and the plants stuck 
in thick, about a foot apart. 

I do .not advocate leaving the weeds and only 
catting them down occasionally. Keep your planta- 
tion clean, if possible. In planting timber trees in 
abandoned coffee land or for wind belts, ‘ plant 
close,” the one tree will protect the other. Go where- 
ever you may, you will find that close planting is 
always carried out in growing timber trees, and the 
same will hold good for cinchona. We grow timber 
which gives us bark. Planters feel the want of ad- 
vice on arboriculture, not having a 
‘department in the Island. If Mr. McCall will pay 
& visit to Perthshire, 
interest bim, in the fine forests of Dunkeld, Scone, 
Dupplin and Taymouth,—I am yours, 


practical forest | 


he will find a great deal to | 


AN OLD MEMBER OF THE SCOTTISH ARBORI- | 


CULTURAL SOCIDTY. 


CEYLON TEA AND THE AUSTRALIAN MARKET, | 


c/o Mesers. R. Scott Johnson & Co. 
15 Government Place, Wast, Calcutta, 
May 23rd, 1881. 


| and one for 


years past I have made Australia (New South Wales) 


and been also in several of the other 
As I feel and know that I have something 
essential to say on the Yea trade which, you wish 
Ceylon to open up with Australia, you will excuse 
my addressing this letter to you, and the Ceylon 
public through you, 

Being a late arrival from Australia, I was aware 
while there, of the efforts made (by you) to give the 
budding trade a fair start; and my attention was 
again drawn to the subject by a planter, as I passed 
through Galle. 

I have tasted Ceylon tea, and am familiar with 
Indian teas, having been on the seais of their pro- 
duction in Assam, Cachar, Kangra, and other parts ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that your Ceylon 
tea carries off the palm in flavour and body from 
nineteen-twentieths of Indian teas; and in fact, for 
its price, ranks as the best of the teas we have any- 
where. 

Such being my deliberate judgment, and I have no 
mean knowledge of the subject—even of China teas 
from the variety made for the palates of Emperors 
and Shahs, to the beastly rejections so largely ex- 
ported to Australia —I should heartily. as a great 
tea-drinker, wish to see good tea make its way in the 
world ; and as an Australian, wish to see Ceylon tea 
supplying the half-a-crown and even three and six 
pence stuff so common in the great southern continent. 

But permit me to say that however praiseworthy 
valuable your introduction of Ceylon tea to the notice 
of Australia was, during the late Melbourne ixhibi- 
tion, as an Australian who knows Australia well, 
and how things are managed there, that a great deal 
and indeed every thing is now needed really to 
establish the trade. 

If nothing now be followed up as I indicate 
below, Ceylon tea will be forgotten in a few months 
in Australia, even if there be kept up a small shop 
for its sale in Melbourne, or Sydney, and there appear 
an occasional advertisement. 

You must be a young and inexperienced man indeed 
if you think that where old interests are concerned 
(in this case of the China tea merchants) aad the 
field fully occupied, a new article can be made to 
make its way into popular favour by the mere 
force of its being the best. I know all the obstacles 
in the way of Ceylon tea supplanting Chinese teas in 
Australia, and it is because I know them, and the 
way to go about in the matter, and am convinced 
that if my plan is adopted that Ceylon tea will be 
the favourite with high aud low in New South Wales 
and Victoria, that I take the trouble to write this, 
and even offer to curry it out. 

First and foremost, then, you can do nothing in 
Australia—at least you will do nothing inthis matter, 
without an active, energetic, practical travelling agent, 
or as we call it there, commercial traveller. He 
must have some standing among and knowledge of the 
merchants, as well as know Australian ways and 
manners, especially among the te-grocers and suppliers, 
well. 

Then, with this knowledge, and those abilities, with 
earnestness, if he is ‘‘ worth his salt,” he will ia 
at most a couple years be able so to start the trade 


my home, 
colonies. 


| that, with ordinary attention thereafter, 1t will con- 


tinue to grow and expand. 
There ought to be one agent for New South Wales, 
Victoria; for the field of country is 


| very lurge, and probably as much change will be 


Srr,—I am tempted to drop you these few lines on | 


@ subject of great inportauce to the Ceylon planting 
community, and Ceylon trade in connection with 
Australia, I am well-known in the Bengal presidency 
and also partially in Madras, as having been of old 


lays connected with the Indian Press; and for many | 


| (and there are 


brought about through the medium of the large 
numbers of store keepers (tea-sellers) in the interior 
numerous towns in the interior) 
as through the merchants and tea-importers in Sydney 
and Melbourne. Of course, a small shop ina very 
prominent place, will have to be kept in both locali- 
ties. This would, however, for two agents entail a 
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double expense, which will probably come heavy. on 
your tea-planters. Or the plan of one energetic agent 
may be adopted for both Sydney and Melbourne, 
ouly the two capital cities, with an occasional run 
into the interior. Ov, one agent may be appointed for 
only New South Wales, the Colony best adapted for 
the purpose, and should the trade take root there, 
then Victoria be afterwards taken in hand. These 
last two plans would entail only, with one agent, a 
single cost. 

1 think I have detailed enough, witbont being too 
prolix; and I am ready with both my knowledge of 
tea, and practical knowledge of Australia and the 
subject. to place all my services heartily at your 
disposal to ground and establish the trade in tea of 
Ceylon with Australia. I am sure of success. 

But of course for such an end the tea-planters of 
Ceylon must unite and form a Syndicate as in India, 
and I must enter into a regular engagement with 
their recognized managing agents in Colombo, who 
ought to be one of the leading and most respectable 
firms there. 

in my case personally, for I cannot answer for 
the cost of the services of others, the expense 
would’ amount to about £600 per annum for a 
period of two or three years, as salary £300, as 
travelling expenses and room rent £300. I am con- 
vinced the thing could not be done for less with 
any agent worth entertaining. After the above period, 
the trade being better known and grounded, the 
travelling expense may be reduced. A small com- 
mission over sales above a certain quantity may be 
added as an additional incentive to effort. 

My plan is now before you and your planting read- 
ers. They may be sure that no other will succeed, 
and that if the trade be not now established at the 
beginning it never will. They require to be united, 
and contribute only a very small fraction individually 
for a short period of say 3 years to see what may be 
done. Of course everything will depend on the abili- 
ty, energy, and thorough Australian knowledge of 
the agent. 

I have done, and you are at liberty to communi- 
cate my address to those who may wish to bring the 
subject to a practical issue.—Yours truly, 

ALEX. MACKENZIE CAMERON. 

[It is not likely that Mr. Cameron’s proposal will 
receive attention for the present atleast: one reason 
being that Ceylon has already half-a-dozen agents at 
work in the Southern Colonies: Messrs. Jas. Henty 
& Co. promise to do all they can for Ceylon teas ; 
Messrs. Poett and Henry have advertised themselves 
as Melbourne agents, and Mr. Rowbotham is doing 
something in‘tea in the same place. Mr. Hector 
Mackenzie is working hard and successfully to bring 
Ceylon tea into notice in New Zealand. Another 
planter is likely to start for Adelaide, there to estab- 
lish himself as a Ceylon agent, and an enterprising 
Colombo merchant has just started for Brisbane and 
Sydney to see what can be done in the Colonies, of 
which they are the capitals. All these gentlemen look 
to their commission for remuneration, and there is 
tierefore no chance of the Ceylou tea planters pay- 
£600 a year for a special’ “‘commercial traveller” of 
their own. Far better would it be to join the Cal- 
cutta Syndicate and get Ceylon teas introduced into 
America and other new countries under its auspices.— 
Ep.] 


SALT has been used most successfully in the culti- 
vation of onions. It is said to expedite the growth of 
the onion, while it destroys or weakens that of weeds, 
and does a great deal to ward off the attacke of in- 
sects. Grubs and wire worms cannot be destroyed by 
this agency without using it in such quantities as also 
to destroy vegetable life.—South of India Observer, 
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AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

Ata meeting held on the 26th May last, the follow- 
ing from Clements R. Markham, Esq., C. B., dated 
London, 27th March, in reply to an application for 
seed of Cuzco Maize and Quinua seed for trial in the 
Himalaya, as suggested by Captain Pogson was read :— 
**A good supply of quinua seed,” writes Mr. Mark- 
ham,” ‘‘was sent out to the Government of India in 
1874, which I obtained through Messrs. Antony Gibbs 
& Sons of Lima. Mr. Hume said it was bathu, but 
this is a mistake, bathuis the ‘‘ Chenopodium album” 
of the Punjab, which grows on the plains, and is not 
a hill product. Quinua is the “‘ Chenopodium quinua,” 
which is cultivated at very great elevations. I suppose 
the Government gave a portion of the quinua seeds sent 
out, in 1874, to the Agri-Horticultural Society of India. 
[The Society did not receive any.] I trust this wae so 
for I fear that, inthe present state of affairs in Peru, 
it will be difficult to get fresh supplies for some time 
tocome. All the chief ports are occupied by hostile 
Chilian forces, there is no communication with the 
interior, and many of the merchants have left. It is 
quite uncertain how long this willlast, but I will bear 
in mind your wishes both as regards Cuzco Maize and 
Quinua. Meanwhile J will consult Messrs. Gibbs as to 
the prospect of renewing communication with the 
interior of Peru.”—Pioncer. 


AUSTRAL-INDIAN FRUIT TBADE. 

The experiment that is about to be tried in Australia, of 
endeavouring toestablish a trade with this country in 
fruit, isone that will have a direct interest for a large 
number of Anglo-Indians. Few stations, indeed, are 
so well offin this respect, that the prospect of a good 
and yaried foreign supply—if it could be obtained 
at a reasonable cost—would not be most acceptable. 
Excepting for the brief season when the mange and 
lichi are obtainable, and the few places where, when 
obtainable, they are good, it must ke confessed that 
the Mofussil has not much to boast of in the way of 
fruit. The tasteless water-melon, the sickly guava, 
pachydermatous oranges thick of flake and innocent 
of juice, dry pomegranates and woolly custard-apples, 
to omit the commoner abominations of the country, 
are not these the total resources of an ordinary Indian 
garden? ln Australia on the other hand, thanks to 
the admirable climate, English fruits have thriven 
as well almost as English rabbits; so much so,’ 
that the excellence of the display in this branch of 
horticulture is said to have been a feature of the 
Melbourne Exhibition. It is not singular, therefore, 
that Mr. Buck, the zealous pioneer of Indo-Austra- 
lian «trade, should have suggested that out of their 
superfiuity, the Australians might turn their atten- 
tion to supplying India. It is stated that Mr. Buck 
has been in communication with the Horticultural 
Society of Victoria asto the quantity of fruit avail- 
able for export, and as tothe prices at which it could 
be supplied. The Society seem to have entered into 
the idea very heartily ; and some of the leading 
growers have already inaugurated the trade by send- 
ing presentation cases to the Viceroy and to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It would, of course, be 
premature to offer a conjecture on the prospects of 
success, until something is known of the prices at 
which it will be possible to offer the Australian 
produce in thiscountry. The market, we should fear, — 
would at first be very limited; and unless it is 
carefully managed at starting, there will be little 
chance of any great extension. Were it not for the 
example of America, there would be a difficulty in 


believing that fruit conveyed from such a distane ~ 


could ever be anything but an expensive luxury. As — 
it is, however, there seems to be no reason why 
Melbourne pears and ‘Tasmanian grapes should not ~ 
enrich Indian dinner tables, within’ a month of their © 
being gathered from the parent tree.—Pioneer. 4 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION : 
QUININE AND CINCHONIDINE. 

We give special prominence to the extract from 
the letter of a Java planter which Mr, E. H. Cameron 
is good enough to send us. His correspondent is in 
constant communication with Mr. Moens, and writes 
therefore with all that gentleman’s authority. The 
fact that there is an age beyond which the cinchona 
tree seems to cease to add to its bark, or at any 
rate to the secretion of the more valuable alkaloids, 
has been already pretty well understood. No doubt 
we have a great deal to learn in reference to the 
age at which this stage is reached in different coun- 
tries, and, indeed, at different elevations with vary- 
ing soils and climates. The further fact that at a 
certain period trees containing cinchonidine begin to 
increase the secretion of this alkaloid at the expense 
of the quinine is a discovery closely affecting the 
possessors of Ledgeriana and other valuable types. 
It is evident that trees containing no cinchonidine 
never lose their richness in quinine. But Ceylon must 
do a great deal more in analysis as a guide to the 
planter before the latter is able to discriminate be- 
tween his trees in the same way that Mr. Moens does 
in Java, Nevertheless, it is of importance to follow, 
step by step, the very valuable discoveries of him 
who certainly stands first in the scientific cultivation 
of cinchona; and not his least contribution to our 
knowledge will be this discovery respecting the reason 
why quinine is diminished in trees after a certain 
ago. The letters are as follows :— 


To the Dditor ‘‘ Ceylon Observer.” 


Str,—I have just received a letter from Java con- 
taining information important enough to be of great 
interest to those of your readers who are interested 
in Cinchona. The writer speaks with authority, being 
the largest private grower of Cinchona in Java, and 
also having the advantage of exchanging ideas with 
Mr. Moens almost daily.—I am, &c., 


Agra Patana, June 18th, ¥. H.C, 


(Original, verbatim et literatim,) 


Maintenant encore quelque chose pour la connais- 
sance de kina, specialement de Ledger. On _ sait 
deji depuis quelque temps qwil y a dans les baraques 
quelque rapport entre le chinine et’ le cinchonidine ; 
par exemple renewed bark de succirubra ou officinalis 
perd en cinchonidine et gagne en chinine, monte 
done en valeur. La plupart des Ledgeriana n’ a pas 
de cinchonidine, cependant il ya aussi, qui en ont, 
méme de trés riches. Mr, Moens a trouvé ¢a toujours 
un mauvais signe; il préferait p. e. une barque 
de 8°/, sans cinchonidine, toujours 4 une barque de 
10 °/, de chivine avec 1°/, de cinchonidine ;—et ¢a 
surtout pour la"semence, il le croif un signeque Varbre 
est un peu bitard. Son opinion est maintenant bien 
constaté. Mr. M. a analysé pour Ja deuxiéme fois 
quelques arbres primitifs (maintenant 14 ans), qui 
étaient analysés 4 Paige de § ans. Z'ous les arbres 
sans cinchonidine ont maintenant encore juste le méme 
contenu de chinine ;—les autres ont perdu de chinine, 
et gagné de cinchonidine, done perdu en valeur. 
Un arbre, qui avait dans le temps 10‘7°/, de chinine 
avec un peu de cinchonidine a maintenant seulement 
7°5°/, de chinine et 3°4°/, de cinchonidine. 

Fiez vous done un peu de tofit, qui a de cin- 
chonidine; c’est au moment peut ¢@tre bon mais ga 
devient mauvais. Des autres alcaloides, quinidine 
est bon, a méme une assez grande valour; cinchonine 
he vaut rien, mais ne nuit pas, 
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(Translation. ) 

Now some more facts on the subject of cinchona, 
especially Ledgeriana. It has been known for some 
time that tbere is in the ‘‘barques” some connection 
between the quinine and the cinchonidine: ¢.g. ‘* re- 
newed bark ” of succirubra or officinalis loses in cin- 
chonidine and gains in quinine, the value therefore 
increasing. Most of the Ledgerianas have no cinchoni- 
dine: there are, however, some which contain a little, 
even very rich ones. Mr. Moens always looks upon 
that asa bad sign, and would always prefer ¢ g. a 
“barque” of 8 °/, without cinchonidine to a ‘‘barque ” 
of 10 °/, of quinine with 1°/, of cinchonidine: 
and thip especially for seed,—as he thinks it a sign 
that the tree is a little hybridized. His _ opi- 
nion has now been confirmed. Mr. Moens has 
analyzed for the second time some original trees 
(now 14 years old) which were analyzed at the age 
of 8 years. All the trees without cinchonidine have 
now exactly the same amount of quinine; the others 
have dost in quinine and gained in cinchonidine, and 
therefore lost in value. One tree which had at that 
time 10°7 °/, of quinine with a Jift/e cinchonidine has 
now only 7°5 °/, quinine and 3°4°/, cinchonidine. There- 
fore, do not reckon too much on any that have 
cinchonidine : it may be good atthe time, butit will be- 
come bad. As to the other alkaloids, guinidinc is good, 
is even of some value ; cinchonidine is worth nothing, 
but does no harm. 


CincHoNA LkDGERIANA SEED AT £256 PeR Oz. — 
Some people in Java think Ledgeriana seed worth not 
a little—£236 an ounce! Such is the tenor of a mer- 
cantile advice which states that for a small quantity 
of Calisaya Ledgeriana Cinchona seed of a superior 
kind from trees of a good age, the bark of whirh 
has been chemically tes!ed, as much as 100f. (£5-6-8) per 
gramme of 3,000 seeds is asked. As the ounce contains 
28°34 grammes, this is at the rate of £236 per ounce ! 

‘Vicrortan AppLes.—The two small cases of Victorian 
apples sent forward by the P, & O. steamer by the 
Ceylon Commissioner as a trial shipment arrived here 
to-day. One case was for His Excellency the Governor. 
The other contained, packed with tissue paper in 
two compartments, about 130 apples of different 
varieties. Out of this number 80 (or 25 per cent) 
were quite bad; and half as many more nearly so. 
Out of the remainder we are making a distribution in 
the Fort as well as we are able, so as to give 
business men some idea of Victorian apples. What 
are good—say 60 per cent—are very good: palatable 
and of fine flavour. 

THE SALES or CrincHoONA Bark reported by this 
mail are chiefly noteworthy on accouut of the Ys per 
Ib. paid for one case of fine crown renewed from the 
Nilgiris with the well-known mark ‘ W. R. A. Pros- 
pect.” For good medium quill 5s 7d was bid, but 
not taken. For red bark, bold mossed quill, 33 9d 
paid. Some of the ‘‘Price Currents” wrongly put 
the Prospect bark down as Ceylon., The highest price 
got for Ceylon bark at these sales wis 4s to 4s 3:1 
for bold cnipped quill crown, 4s 3d being bid for 
the root bark but not taken. Messrs. James Cook & 
Co. have the following remarks on our bark: 
The 264 packages offered, went off slowly withont 
change in prices, the principal mark soll was a 
good shipment of Hamilton, which, being bark of a 
nice character, met with competition at full prices, 
good and fair quill, although mixed with some weak 
brane’) and a little coarse growth stem, fetching 3s 
91 to 3s 10d; the more broken quill soli at 2s 6d, 


weak and papery branch Is 9d, and good twigs 6d. 
17. bales root, however, of the same mark realized 
but 2s Id, and 3 cases 2s 2d. Of 94 bales Frotoft, 
chiefly crown, weighing 24,000 1b., about two-thirds 
sold at 3s Gd to 4s 3d. GA Onuvah red very bold 


| trunk and stem 3s 3d per Ib. 
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SS = 


Gornespondence, 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


CARDAMOM PLANTING. 


Dear Srr,—It has hitherto been the custom to plant 
single cardamom bulbs taken from old bushes. It 
struck me sometime ago that, as the object was to 
grow a good bush, a simpler plan would be to 
put several plants to a hole. I found that it has suc- 
ceeded admirably. Even seedling plants three to four 
inches high can be safely put out during the beavy 
rains. Three to four plants to a hole, and each plant 
nine inches apart from the others. The young plants 
throw out several shoots in a few months, and the 
result is a magnificent bush in a year. The old 
method is aslow, tedious and far from a profitable 
one. The present prices for cardamoms, properly 
gathered and cured, are really very handsome, and 
should they even go down to a third, the return from 
an acre of cardamoms is more profitable than coffee 
yielding two,and a half cwt. the acre. The planting 
out of this product should be yigorously carried on, 
It requires a very small outlay compuratively, if the 
method of planting as above suggested is Har 


MANURING; WHY NOT IMPORT RAW MA- 
TERIALS FOR SPECIAL MANURES (AND ALSO 
CINCHONA SEED) DIREC! FROM SOUTH 
AMERICA?—MANURING WITH LIME AND 


GYPSUM ;—ENEMIES OF COCOA. 
. Str,—The enclosed extracts are taken from aletter 
recently received from South America. The writer 
is professionally acquainted with analytical and agri- 
cultural chemistry, and I send them, as they may 
possibly interest some of your readers, } 

I notice that nitrate of soda and guano form 
two of the chief ingredients in Mr. Ross’s Venture 
manure, Judiciously used, they are doubtless valuable 
fertilizers, and I should say it would be advantage- 
ous toimport them direct, both as regards purity 
and cost, judging by figures supplied me. 

As regards potash, the remarks thereon are in 
reply to a query as to whether there is no simple 
and cheap means of extracting some from rock? 
Given this, and the island need not look élsewhere 
for a cheap and abundant supply of a substance of 
more manarial importance here probably than any 
other, judging by the analysis of tea and coffee. 
And it is a curious fact that cinchona bark from trees 
growing in a soil naturally impregnated with it, 
though very young, has shewn an unusually high 
proportion of quinine. Much of Ceyion soil is, I fancy, 
rather deficient in potash, but in many places large 
quantities of felspar exist, containing as bigh a pro- 
portion as 13 to 15 per cent., and much of it will 
be found in an already partially decomposed state 
from the action of the atmosphere. When the rock 
does exist, it might possibly be turned to good 
account, by crushing, as indicated. But the cost 
of transport on so large a proportion of useless 
matter would, I fear, render its removal to a 
distance prohibitive. Pure potash realizes £40 ta £70 
per ton, and were a feasible process discovered for 
extract ng it manufacturers here would not be de- 
pendenit on a local market only, Thatit has not yet 
been hit on seems rather ‘contrary to the spirit of 
the 19th century ; and that practically science must 
so far confess itself unable to assist nature in the 
matter. At present, the whole supply, or nearly 
so, of purified potash is obtained by the somewhat 
barbarous and certainly, wasteful “process of re- 
ducing immense quantities of pine wood to ashes in 
Canada, 


Whilst on the subject of manure, a very 
interesting article appeared in the Field of April 
23rd on lime and its effect under its different 
condit,on and combinations ; and the different condi- 
tions of substance treated. There is an equally in- 
teresting letter in a previous number (April 16th) 
on gypsum. 

Quick and slacked lime too, it would appear, if 
applied to undecomposed vegetable matter, will fix 
the ammonia, or at any rate will not force it ; but 
where the slightest decomposition has set in, it does 
so at once and wastes it ! 

This being so, has not the chief virtue of many 
a fine heap of manure, possibly representing a large 
outlay in cattle establishments, been unwittingly de- 
stroyed by its admixture? And has not tbe effect 
to a more limited extent been the same where applied 
broadcast as a check to leaf disease or as manure, 
a proportion of the leaves which it may have reached, 
being at the time of contact with the lime in a 
partially decomposed state? Where manure heaps 
have been at once covered with earth, or the leaves 
and lime buried together, the earth covering will 
doubtless have prevented loss by absorption. Gypsum 
on the other hand, without a single drawback, seems 
to possess all the merits of lime, and more, as a 
manure, and at.the same time the power, not only of 
fixing all the ammonia in substances it is applied to, 
but of absorbing and holding it from the air. The 
best results, it is said, may be secured by mixing it 
with other manures, natural or artificial—a mixture of 
gypsum with crude phosphatic and nitrogeneous manures 
‘being probably preferable to superphosphate of lime. 
Its effect on foliage when applied to the leaves after 
a slight shower of rain or dew, so that it can cling 
to them, is said to be very marked; and eventually, 
as the sulphur becomes liberated, it acts beneficially 
in destroying fungoid growth of all kinds. Surely such 
avaluable material as it would appear to be deserves 
more attention than it has hitherto received in Ceylon 
if price permits. The English price is quoted at 10s 
to 15s per ton only ! 

The cinchona referred to in the letter from South 
America is in the same part ofthe country that 
Ledger procured his seed from, and I fancy are varieties 
of calisaya. Whether the 6 to 7 per cent mentioned 
means total alkaloids or quinine only, I cannot at 
present say, but should ‘seed be procured, it will 
be from analyzed trees. Now that the war has 
terminated so entirely in favor of the Chilians— 
always well spoken of, and as a comparatively ener- 
getic, progressive people—rapid development of the 
resources of the. country may be aniicipated. But 
I gather this at first will more be as regards the un- 
earthing of its mineral wealth, which from accounts that 
have reached me from time to time must be immense, 
more particularly in silver, equalling Mexico and 
Colorado! The conclusion of peace will, however, L 
suppose, give a fresh impetus to bark Cone RE 

P.S.—As a protection to young cocoa, &€., against 
white-ants, has chloride of lime been tried here? In 
a north country paper, a gardener states that a prior 
application to a seed bed will keep all insects off, and 
if a rag steeped in it be tied round a tree it will 
free it from attack. But whether injurious or not, 
if not properly used, I am unable to say. 


Extracts from South American letter. 

I have talked over the matter of nitrate with a 
friend, whose note I enclose. To re-ship nitrate from 
Liverpool or England would hardly answer. “There is 
nothing to prevent a ship being freighted direct from 
thiscoast. Lhe doubtful point on that score is the freight, 
if any, a ship might expect from Ceylon elsewhere. 

It would be necessary on both sides that a business 
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of this kind be worked through a commercial house, 


of course, of good standing. [ could make some ar- 
rangement with the enclosed or any other house, and 
get them to ship a small cargo of suitable nitrate, 
but the enterprise must come from your side, as many 
have been the disappointments here in shipping to 


markets where the article has lingered unappreciated. 


The plan would be: along with a good house for 
your friends the planters, &c., to get a small cargo 
of say 600 tons taken up between them. I helieve 
that from a proper application of the material they 
would reap nothing but benefit. It must be adminis- 
tered in the main only as astimulant. But in a so- 
ealled unrefined nitrate, which I would ‘prefer to send, 
there would be the advantage of the traces of iodine, 
&c., &¢e., which must long have been washed out of 
your upper regions, and which nature might .find some 
subtle use for. 

Rather than send a whole cargo of nitrate of soda, 
I should advise, say, half, in some phosphatic guano. 
This, mixed with a proportion of nitrate, would make 
an ideal manure, and especially with you, where your 
product draws heavily on the phosphorus in the soil. 
Phere is no better form in which to apply phosphoric 
acid than in these guanos. From the fine state 
of subdivision, the plant can assimilate as much 
as it requires and the rest remains. «As regards the 
sale of guano, there should be no doubt, if 
the price can be kept at all within the mark, 
as no doubt your owners of land are well aware that 
money so spent is so much on the value of the land, 
for some years to come. 

Have you any traffic in phosphoric manures in the 
island, by which I can reckon what you are in the 
habit of paying for phosphoric acid? You ought to 
have some sources of phosphoric acid of your own, 
in the shape of mineral phosphates, or ‘antediluvia 
bones. Are they looked after? 

You mentioned felspar asabundant. Ifit is orthoclase 
it might have a value for the potash it contains (a 
much as 10 or 12 per cent in a pure specimen. 
That would be supposing you had a cheap water power, 
by which to reduce it to impalpable powder. In 
that state, with the help of the carbonic acid of the 
air andrain, the plant could extract what potask it 
wanted. Mixed with a little nitrate, it would become, 
still more soluble, and it would be a great addi- 
tion to the value, if ground up with natural phos 
phates. From what I reckon, quartz crushing here, 
the cost of grinding &c, might be 10s. per ton. 

Now-a days, I observe that fine grinding is being 
recognized as better than solution in acids for min- 
eral manures. 

How are you off for water power? There should, 
I imagine, be many mountain streams with falls, if not 
abundance of water. With 50 ft. fall and upwards, 
a very little water goes a long way. 

Oinchona.—If I get any seed at all, I should 
think it would be of the best kind, but it 
would be more satisfactory if luck had taken me, 
or still takes me, that way myself. 

The principal cultivator began about six years since 
to re-plant in the same ravines in which the trees 
had erst flourished naturally, and I hear with great 
Success. He seems to cut down the fifth year’s growth, 
replacing accordingly, and the bark gives six to seven 
per cent. 

The property now is supposed to be worth some 
$800,000, but he was mixed up with Daza (ex-president,) 
and now I should fancy his peeuinary prospects are 
clouded. 

There appear to be two varieties cultivated, but my 
impression is that more value there is thought to be in 
and part of bark selected than in variety. 

I have had to report a good deal lately on gold mines, 
which are becoming the rage again. They have never 
as yet done wellin Chili as they have been taken up 


with too small a capital. I am glad to see that in 
Southern India they are pitched at a higher scale, and 
with honesty in management ought to pay. 

As soon as things are settled, I suppose 1 shall be 
in Bolivia again to look at some silver mines. My last 
trip north was interesting, as I saw a new class of 
nitrate deposit not before understood. 

You will have been glad to read of the success of 
the Chilians in Lima. The army behaved admirably 
after the fight, and reports you may have seen as to 
Chilian excesses are simply untrue. 

Chili is not perfect, but its people are industrious 
and justice is pure, which cannot be said of Peru or 


Bolivia. 


Extracts from the ‘* Field” referred to. 
LIME AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

THE CHIEF FORMS in which lime is used in agriculture 
are quicklime, carbonate, phosphate, superphosphate, 
and sulphate of lime. I propose to offer some sug- 
gestions on the considerations which should guide 
our choice of the particular form of lime to apply 
according to the circumstances of various cases. he 
carbonate, phosphate, and sulphate are natural pro- 
ductions, but quicklime and superphosphate are manu- 
factured commodities. 

.As quicklime is the simplest form, I will deal with 
it first. Beside the name quicklime, it is called hot 
lime, burned lime, caustic lime, &c.; but the single 
word ‘‘lime” exactly represents its composition, and 
and is the best term that can be used for it. ‘his 
lime is manufactured from its carbonate, which exists 
in the form either of limestone or of chalk, and is 
composed of 56 parts of ‘lime and 44 parts of carbon- 
ic acid, making 100 parts by weight of carbonate. 
By heating in kilns the whole of the carbonic acid 
is driven off, and lime is left. By this treatment, 
the lime having lost its neutralising acid, bas become 
a highly active substance, exhibiting great caustic 
properties, and energetically endeavouring to unite 
with some other body capable of satisfying and neu- 
tralismg its peculiarly active vharacter. This craving 
is usually satisfied in the ‘lowing manner. Water 
may be added, or if not, v. > lime will get it from 
the atmosphere, when combination takes place. In 
the former case it 1s quickly accomplished, and great 
heat is consequently developed ; whist in the latter 
a slow union goes on, proportionately as the lime can 
obtain the moisture from the surrounding air. When 
the reaction is complete, hydrate of lime has been 
formed, and its composition is by weight as follows: 
Lime, 56 parts; water, 18 parts. This hydrate 
is a dry whitish powder, and is soluble in water, 
which fact is highly important, as it will be seen that 
the next change renders it a body perfectly insoluble 
in that medium when pure. Now the carbonic acid in 
the air begins to act on the hydrate, and gradually but 
completely turns out the water, and in course of time 
regains its original position of union with the lime, so 
that now we have the same compound that we started 
with, viz., carbonate of lime; and the only difference 
isthat now itis in a minutely divided state, and so 
can the better be acted upon by disintegrating 
agencies, but otherwise it is quite as insoluble as the 
chalk was in the first place. Therefore, to furnish 
plant food for present use, the lime should be applied 
before it has taken back its carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere. 

Now, these various changes must be clearly under- 
stood if we ure to know when and how to apply lime to 
the soil to the greatest advantage to the land and our- 
selves. When the lime is in the soil—suppose, for in- 
stance, in its form of hydrate—instead of getting sup- 
plied with carbonic acid from the air, it gets it from 
decomposing matter in the soil, and by so carrying 
off the products of decomposition, aids and hastens the 
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decay of further portions. and thus assists in bringing 
them into a form available for plant food. But if the 
lime has been long exposed to the air before spreading 
age the land, this valuable property is entirely 
ost. 

On the other hand, it is not wise to spread the lime 
before it has become hydrated, as, supposing there are 
compounds of ammonia in the soil, the lime seizes upon 
the acids of these compounds and sets free the ammo- 
nia, which rapidly escapes into the air; besides, instead 
of causing the decomposition of organic matter in a 
favourable manner, it would take away its water, dry 
it up, and tend to carbonise it and render it useless. 
The lime should really be shot in heaps in convenient 
places, and slacked in the same way as the bricklayer 
slacks his lime for making mortar ; and as soon as it 
has been mixea up with sufficient water it should be 
covered up with earth, to keep the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere away from it, After allowing it time 


to slack, it should _be quickly spread upon 
the land, and harrowed in immediately. It should 
not be ploughed in, as it is well known that 


lime rapidly sinks into the soil, so that it 
only requires a superficial covering of earth, just snffici- 
ent to keep the air form readily reaching it. Lime 
applied in this way also assists in. decomposing the 
rocky materials existing in soils, thereby liberating 
the alkalies and aiding the formation of nitre, which 
is of such well-known value as manure. In this form 
also, it neutralises free acids, and also renders land 
light and porous—sometimes, in fact, too porous for 
wheat and other crops requiring compact soils for their 
perfect development. In cases of this kind, the roller 
will generally be a sufficient remedy, as it is only the 
mechanical action of the lime, and not its chemical 
composition, that has caused the difficulty. Indeed, 
it is impossible to injure heavy land by the applica- 
tion of lime in any quantity, provided it is properly 
slacked and applied in its hydrated form. With lishter 
soils it is different, and if too much lime in its 
caustic form be applied to these, it quickly decomposes 
the small available quantity of organic matter which 
such soils contain, and uses it up in one short season. 
No doubt it whips up the immediate crop, but it does 
so at the expense of the future. To soils of this 
kind, sulphate may be applied asa source of lime in 
large quantities, without the slightest fear of injury, 
and, indeed, with the most beneficial results ; but of 
this I will speak later on. With regard to the limes 
manufactured from chalk, it is believed by farmers 
that those made from the lower grey chalk give better 
results than the purer and. whiter limes from the upper 
beds, and many who have had long agricultural ex- 
perience willingly give a much higher price for the 
grey than the white. It might seem strange at first 
sight that a lime containing alumina and other impurities 
should be more esteemed for agricultural purposes than 
the purer article but it is no doubt these that-really 
enhance its value. Professor Way discovered that the 
fertility of soils largely depended upon the presence 
of certain forms of double silicates of lime and alumina, 
potash and alumina, and ammonia and alumina; and 
it is more than probable that these clay-containing 
grey limes hold their silica in the form of a double 
silicate of lime and alumina, and possibly that very 
form of double silicate Professor Way found to be so 
valuable. The value of this double silicate of lime 
depends upon its property of passing into the double 
silicates of potash and ammonia in presence of these 
bases respectively, and so forming compounds easily 
soluble in the carbonic acid contained in rain water, 
and in the weak organic acids with which they come 
in contact. 

Before leaving the consideration of this simple form 
of lime, it may be well to mention that if it is mixed 
with perfectly fresh dung no harm will hoppen ; but 
if decomposition has commenced ammonia has been 


‘or less finely, produced excellent results, often entirely 


formed, and, no matter what from it may have taken 
—whether carbonate, humate, ulmate, &c.—the lime 
will inevitably seize upon the acid, and set the 
ammonia free to escape into the atmosphere. 
Phosphate of lime, such as is found in bones, copro- 
lites, and other natural substances, is composed of lime 
168 parts and dry phosphoric acid 142 parts, by weight. 
In this form it is a perfectly insoluble substance, the 
bone production being, however, more readily changed 
toa soluble form than the mineral, When the dairy 
pastures, especially of Cheshire, became exhausted 
through furnishing for a length of time the phosphates 
to build up the bones of the young stock raised on them, 
and also those carried away by the milk which was 
sold for human consumption, it was discovered that 
an application of bones, either fermented or ground more 


renovating land which kad become almost useless. 
These effects, however, were produced slowly, as bones 
in their natura! form cannot act as plant food. Whether 
they are heaped with earthy matter, or whether as 
bone dust they are applied to the soil, the subsequent 
action in either case is similar. The organic portion 
is fermented and decomposed, and the phosphate of lime 
is acted upon in the following manner. Carbonic acid 
is perhaps the most obliging acid known. It is turned 
out ofits combination with all basic substances by the 
direct application of any other acid under the sun; but — 
in the case under consideration it has a slow but effective. 
revenge. It has such an affinity for lime that, under 
such conditions as it finds in the soil or compost heap, 
it gradually takes away one-third of the lime from the — 
insoluble phosphate, forming with it chalk, and leaving 
the remaining two-thirds behind, These two-thirds are 
now in combination with the original quantity of phos- 
phorie acid together with some water which has also” 
been admitted, and the substance now formed is bi- 
calcic phosphate of lime, its composition by weight 
being as follows: Lime, 112; phosphoric acid, 142; 
and water, 18 Here, it will be seen, the carbonic acid 
has taken away 56 parts of the lime to form chalk, — 
whilst 18 parts of water have replaced the 56 parts of 
lime taken away. The new body is fairly soluble, and 
is probably the very best form of phosphate of lime 
to add to the land. It is able to furnish plant food 
slowly but surely; it is sufficiently soluble, but 
it is not rapidly used up, and it feeds the plant 
through all stages of its growth,  Agriculturists 
were perfectly satisfied with fermented and ground 
bones, until it was discovered and made known 
by Liebig that, if bones wore subjected to treatment 
with sulphuric acid, a much more soluble, and, it was 
supposed, better manure, was obtained. : 

This discovery was immediately utilised by a well- 
known manure manufacturer, and so great °was his 
success that other large makers sprung ipto exisience 
one after another, until the industry has now become 
of enormous dimensions, Now many hundreds of 
thousands of tous of pyrites are imported atnually, 
for the manufacture of the sulphuric acid“ required to 
make this manure. These are shipped to the Thames 
or the Tyne, &c., where the manure maker burns 
out the sulphur and oxidises it to sulphuric acid, 
after which the copper is extracted, and the residue 
then passed on into other hands for the manufacture 
of iron. The principle involved in the production of 
superpbosphate is as follows. After the gelatine has 
been extracted from the bones, they are treated with 
sulphurie acid, in proportion of 196lb. of pure acid to 
310lb. of bone phosphate. As before stated, this 
bone phosphate is composed by weight of 168 parts 
ol lime, and 142 parts of dry phosphoric acid. 3 

The sulphuric acid now acts in precisely the same 
way that the carbonic acid in the soil acted under 
thé older system, but it does exactly twice the work 
of the latter, and does it rapidly, instead of by 
tedious process. Instead of taking away 56 parts of 
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lime as the carbonic acid did, it appropriates 112 
parts, forming gypsum in this case, instead of chalk, 
as gin the former, and leaving the new compound— 
namely, superphosphate of lime,—to possess the fol- 
lowing composition ; lime by weight, 56 parts, phos- 
phoric acid, 142 parts; and water, 36 parts. So now 
we have less lime by 56 parts, and more water by 
18 parts. 

The gypsum formed artificially in the manufacture of 
this 2384 parts of superphosphate amounts to 272 porta, 
and the two bodies are in a state of intimate mix- 
ture, and so remain to be sold as is well understood as 
superphosphate of lime and some manufacturers further 
add large quantities of ground gypsum asa ‘‘ drier,’’ 
Therefore commercial superphosphate is very largely 
made up of gypsum. It was found that mineral phos- 

hates, such as coprolites, might be mixed with the 
Bare without seriously interfering with the quality 
of the manure, and it is now often the practice to 
mix equal quantities, and afterwards treat the mix- 
ture with the sulphuric acid. This has the effect 
of keeping the price within reasonable limits, ‘The 
action of superphosphate depends greatly upon the 
composition of the soil to which it is applied. Leaving 
the gypsum for the present out of consideration, it 
is found that, if there are no free basic substances 
or carbonates present in the soil, the superphosphate 
is quickly dissolved, and causes rapid and rank growth; 
but its effects are quickly exhausted, and the plant 
then fails to acquire that nourishment it needs to fill 
its cells in the later stages of its growth. 

But it almost always happens that there is more 
or less lime, or carbonate of lime, in the soil, and this 
immediately seizes upon a portion of the phosphoric 
acid of the superphosphate, and leaves precisely the 
same compound as that obtained by the fermentation of 
bones. which compound is the mean between the natural 
insoluble tricalecic phosphate and the extremely soluble 
superphosphate of lime. ‘This medium compound is 
also the form of the so-called ‘* reduced euperphos- 
phates,” which from age and contact with basic sub- 
stances have lost some of their phosphoric acid; and 
though thereby they have become commercially depreci- 
ated in value, their practical utility has for many 
purposes increased. So, as a rule, after superphos- 
phate has been applied to land, it becomes exactly 
similar to fermented bones, with ove great difference, 
however, viz., that tlie former contains at least half 
its weight of gypsum; and some of the good results 
usually ascribed to superphosphate are due to the 
presence in its composition of this large proportion of 
sulphate of lime, Superphosphate should be applied 
in small quantities to turnips, swecdes, &c., and to all 
soils that are short of phosphoric acid ; but it would 
often be found that a dressing of gypsum mixed with 
bone dust and soot, &c,, would be equally efficacious at 
a less cost. 

Carbonate of lime, in the form of chalk, marl, 
shell-sand, &c., is sometimes used for applying t> 
land, and in some cases it has its advantages ovr 
hot lime; for though it does not decompose the 
silicates, if does not use up the organic matter, and 
therefore is better adapted for light svils, which have 
not any organic matter to spare, 
times bo obtained at a very cheap rate, and, where 
lime is dear, economical reasons may dictate its use. 
Tt is useful for neutralising free acids in soils, and 


so sweetening the herbage; but it is lumpy and 
insoluble, and diflicult to deal with, and, with 


manufactured lime and ground gypsum at reasonable 
rices, chalk is not likely to be used to any extent 

y practical people. 

Sulphate of lime is found naturally in the form of 
gypsum, which is composed of lime, 56 parts, dry 
sulphuric acid, 80 purts, and water, 36 parts, by 
weight. This requires grinding before is available 
for HN and it can now be obtained in the form of 
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It can also some- | 


powder ata very moderate cost. The sulphate of lime 
is useful as plant food, whenever a soil requires lime 
or sulphuric acid. Lime is present in most soils, but 
many districts are very deficient in sulphuric acid, 
and ground gypsum is the most convenient and the 
cheapest form of sulphuric acid to apply. Where a 
sandy soil requires lime, in which case quick lime is 
objectionable, gypsum answers the purpose admirably. 
It is portable, easily spread, and slowly soluble, and 
it assists such light soils, both mechanically and 
chemically, in retaining ammoniacal and other manures 
that are applied to them. This form of lime is an 
excellent top dressing for clover, which requires both 
the lime and the sulphuric acid that it furnishes. 
Dry clover contains five parts in a thousand of 
sulphur, and only two parts in a thousand of phos- 
phorus, so that in this case it is absolutely necessary 
to add a sulphate to the soil as a manure, Sulphate 
of lime is a capital manure for mangolds, the long 
red variety in particular taking away more sulphuric 
than phosphoric acids. It should be applied largely 
upon all lands where sheep and other stock are 
kept, as all animals require sulphur. With regard 
to this, Johnstone states that wool contains 5 per 
cent. of its weight of sulphur, and he says the wool 
grown in Great Britain and Irland ecirries off four 
million pounds of sulphur annually, and calculates 
that to make up for this loss alone 300,000 tons of 
gypsum should be applied to the land every year, 
He goes on to say that the hair grown by the popu- 
lation adds fifty per cent. to these figures : and, if we 
consider the quantity of hair grown by cattle, horses, 
domestic aniinals, and vermin, it must be seen that 
if this were added to Johnstone’s calculation the 
latter would be enormously increased. Sulpiiate of 
lime is also an excellent manure for all leguminous 
crops as beams, peas, &c. It should always be applied, 
with farmyard and other ammonical manuree, to all 
crops, as it reacts with ammonia, and torms sulphate 
of ammonia, instead of the carbonate, and so saves 
a most valuable plant food, viz. nitrogen, which 
would otherwise, from its volatility as ammonia, he 
entirely lost. 

By seattering gypsum daily over manure heaps, 
stable floors, and in closets, etc., an immense quantity 
of nitrogen is saved, the value of which, could it 
be eileulated, would reach a surprising amount. 

The best results may be obtained by using gypsum 
with guano, hone dust, shoddy, rags, soot, and other 
nitrogenous and phosphatic manures, and it would 
probably be found that a mixture of bone dust and 
gypsum would produce a more lasting effect at a 
a cheaper rate than would the application of super- 
phosphate of lime. 

Those who use gypsum a3 a top-dressing prefer to 
sow in dewy mornings or evenings, or during a slight 
shower of rain, so that it clings to the leaves of the 
plant, and they say that its effects, when it continues 
for some time on the leaves, are very remarkable. 
Moreton’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Agriculture” holds with 
this view, and gives some striking instances of the 
action of gypsum in this way. To account for this, 
it has been suvgesced that the well-known reaction 
of gypsum with ammonia (the latter obtained from 
the air) takes place on the leaves, and that ammonium 
sulphate (and chalk) is formed; but the explanation 
generally goes no further. From all the evidence on 
the subject, we cannot doubt the truth of the general 
statement, but the explanation offered is notso clear. 
If the formation of sulphate of ammonia on the leaf 
sroduces such striking results, the inference would 
ta that the plant takes in liquid food by its leaves, 
which is quite contrary to the accepted idea that 
gaseous food only can enter in thatway Or it might 
be that the sulphate of ammonia formed on the 
leaves would be washed down to the ground near 
to the stem of the plant, and so in close proximity 
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to its roots, and in a converient position to be drawn 
in by them; or the gypsum may simply absorb 
ammonia, and give it out to the leaves gradually. 
Perhaps some of your readers who are also botanical 
students could throw some light upon this part of 
the subject. Sometimes it is useful to apply both 
lime and gypsum to soils at one and the same time. 
Where a soil is deficient in sulphates, and yet con- 
tains an excess of organic acids which renders it 
sour, an application of 80 per cent. of gypsum mixed 
with 10 per cent. of lime or 20 per cent. of chalk would be 
an efficient remedy. There are, however, some samples of 
gypsum, particularly that from Sussex, which contain 10 
to 15 per cent. of carbonate of lime in their composition ; 
and in such a case as the one under consideration. 
a dressing of this kind of gypsum would effectually 
eure the disease without any admixture of lime or 
chalk, and it would certainly be the most conveni- 
ent and best kind to apply. 

These samples of gypsum, which contain some 
carbonate of lime, also usually have a little magnesia 
and a proportion of the alkalies in combina‘ion, and 
these substances add in no small degree to the value 
of the manare. Liebig discovered that gypsum, as 
well as lime, had the property of decomposing the 
alkaline silicates, thereby releasing the soda and 
potash required for plant growth; and Cossa found, 
by careful experiments, that a saturated solution of 
gypsum dissolved these silicates, and particularly 
acted upon the felspar, which yielde large quantities 
of potash. Gypsum also mechanically absorbs am- 
monia from the air, and holds it until required by 
adjacent plants. My attention has latvly been calied 
by Mr. Goseage, of the well-known alkali works, 
Widness, to another compound of lime, which he 
has induced the farmers of that neighbourhood to 
utilise. It is the waste sulphide of lime from the 
local manufactories, and the way in which they use 
it is to apply as much as fifty tons to the acre in 
the early autumn. ‘This erude sulphide kills all ve- 
getable as well as insect life. It eradicates all noxi- 
ous weeds and grubs, and, of course, nothing will 
grow for a certain period after its application. But 
by the action of the air, the sulphate of lime is 
gradually but completely converted into gypsum, in 
which form it furnishes lime and sulphuric acid in 
a mild and efficient manner for the use of future 
crops, and it is said that such an application as 
above described permanently alters and improves the 
whole character of the Jand, rendering it fertile where 
before it was comparatively worthless. Mr. Gossage 
states that at first the farmers were very reluctant 
to put this waste on their land at any price; but 
after the bolder spirits amongst them met with suc- 
cess in their trials with it, others came, and were 
pleased to pay for what they had previously con- 
sidered a useless and cumbrous waste product. This 
also points to the conclusion that lime under certain 
conditions, and gypsum invariably, may be applied 
to soils with great :uccess in much larger quantities 
than is usually the case. 

Copyhold Farm, Red Hill, Surrey. W. J. Kemp, 


The weather in Colombo ig still hot and dry, and 
up-country also a break seems to have taken place— 
unfortunately for those who bave planted out hundreds 
of thonsands of cinchona seedlings. The rainfall in 
Colombo for this month has been from Ist June to 
date only ‘43 inch.—June 24. 

TEA.—Jn re joining the Indian, Tea Syndicate—I think 
it would be a mistake, because Ceylon teas classed 
with Indian teas and sold for mixing purposes, for 
which most of the Indians teas are bought, would 
fetch poor prices in comparison, Where Ceylon tea 
has the pull is that it is a very nice drinking tea 
by itself.—Cor, 


_bark to the extent of 6°6 per cent. ; 


CINCHONA CULTURE: GOVERNMENT INTER. 
FERENCE WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, 


We have received the following for publication from 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal :— 

No. 42c, dated Howrah, the 30th May, 1881. 

From G. King, Esq., M.B., Superintendent, Royal 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta, and in charge of Cinchona 
Cultivation in Bengal, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, Financial Department. 

Some unfavourable remarks having lately been made 
in Indian newspapers as to the competition of the 
Government of India in the London markets with 
private growers of cinchona bark, I was induced to 
go into the matter, and it may not be out of place 
if I lay the results of my enquiry before Government. 

2. The tone of the remarks referred to would lead 
the public to believe that the quantity of bark sold by 
the Government of India during 1880 formed so large a 
proportion of the total of Indian-grown bark as, in a 
perceptible degree, to influence the market to the 
detriment of private growers. This view is hardly 
borne out by statistics. From the circulars of two 
London firms of bark brokers, I find that the total im- 
portations of cinchona bark into England during 1880 
consisted of 76,074 packages. Of these, 57,560 were 
from South America, 483 were from Jamuica, and 18 031 
were from India and Ceylon. The 18,031 packages from 
India and Ceylon consisted for the most part of red and 
crown bark, there being only 207 packages of yellow, 
and of these 207, all but one came from the Sikkim 
Plantation, while the odd one came from the Govern- 
ment Plantation on the Nilghiris. The yellow bark 
seut by the Government of India came into competi- 
tion, therefore, with no yellow bark grown in India 
or Ceylon, the fact being that in no plantation in 
India or Ceylon, except in the Government one im 
Sikkim, do more than a few yellow bark trees exist. 
Of 17,824 packages of India and Ceylon-grown red and 
crown barks sold in London, 1,174 were offered by 
the Government of Madras. The rest belonged to 
private growers. Madras Government bark, therefore, 
came into competition with privately grown Indian 
and of the total 
bark imported into England, Madras and Sikkim bark 
together (1,380 packages) formed a portion of about 
1°82 per cent. These calculations are of packages, as 
I do not know the exact weights in pounds ; but bark 
packages are always pretty much abovt the same 
weight, and the results may be taken as substantially 
reliable. I hardly think these figures bear out the 
charge, so lightly brought against the Government, of 
having damaged the interests of private ‘growers by 
flooding the market with bark grown with public money. 

3. For many years prior to 1880, no bark had been 
sold from the Sikkim Plantation, the policy of that plan- 
tation having from the beginning been to grow bark for 
manufacture into a cheap febrifuge for the people ‘of 
the country:—a policy which has been consistently and 
successfully carried out. The 206 packages sent tu 
London last year consisted of a kind of bark which 
could not be manufactured into febrifuge, and of 
which, except by sale, there was no means of disposing. 
If further exportation of similar bark bas been made 
during the present year for a similar reason: but 
changes about to be introduced in the factory make it 
unlikely that it will be necessary to send any more 
bark to London for gale. As regards the produce 
of the Nilghiri Plantation, the policy of the Madras 
Government has all along been to sell itin the best 
market. 

4. The figures I have just quoted show that it 
would be hopeless, even if it were good policy, for 
Government to try to lower the price of cuinine for 
the people of India by lowering itin the home market, 
because that really means lowering it for the whole 
world by flooding the European markets with bark 
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of its own growing. The direct and simple way of 
carrying out its avowed object in maintaining cinchona 
plantations is, as it appears to me, for Government 
to manufacture the produce of these plantations for 
use exclusively in India. In its plantations, Govern- 
meni has the means of supplying itself with bark, 
and with the manufactured products of bark, at a 
greatly cheaper rate than it could bny them in the 
open market. In proof of this, I need only say that, 
on the Sikkim Plantation, bark is produced at a cost 
price of about 2% annas per pound, and cinchona 
febrifuge at 94 rupees per pound ; while bark of similar 
quality fetches in ‘Wondon prices varying from two 
pence (for shavings) to eight shillings and four pence 
for good quill, and quinetum (which is cinchona febri- 
fuge under another ame) cannot at present be 
beught under forty shillings per pound. —Zimes of India. 


LIBERIAN COFFEE AND TEA IN JAVA. 
STERAM-PLOUGHS IN COFFEE FIELDS. 
(From the Straits Times, 9th June ) 
NETHERLANDS INDIAN NEWs. 


A correspondent of a Samarang paprr, the Lndisch 
Vaderland, furnishes that journal with the following 
particulars of, a visit he paid last month to an estate 
in Java where steam ploughs have proved asucvess :— 

“*Chikandie Udik, 20d May.—The first day of my 
arrival in Bantam was a very pleasant one, from 
my visit to the private estate styled Chikandie Udik, 
which lies on the boundary of the Bataviaresidency. Sad 
as yenerally speaking may be the situation in Bantam 
Jowing to fever and cattle disease], it is particularly 
favourable and hopeful on this estate, which, every- 
where bears witness to the fitness and. energy of its 
manager. Probably throughout the whole of Java 
there is no second plantation where so many appar- 
atus and machinery tor modern agriculture are met 
with together as here. It may almost be termed a 
model farm, Of these agricultural improvements, 
the introduction of the steam plough deserves to be 
first mentioned. Chikandie Udik, it is true, is not 
the first estate in Java where that ingeniously devised 
implement bas been in use. Years ago, it might have 
been seen on estates in the residencies of Samarang, 
Surakarta, and Strubaya, but to the manager of Chi- 
kandie Udik belongs the honour of being the first 
who so sueceeded in practically utilising the steam 
plough, that the litter renders the same important 
‘services in Java as if does in Europe, America, Ngypt, 
&c. After the failures alluded to above, it required 
much courage and energy to determine to risk once 
more the sum of 25,0U0 guilders in precuring such a 
machine, although the pressure of necessity was keenly 
felt wien the murrain swept away thousands of 
buffaloes. Mr. Kimball, the manager of Chikandie 
Udik, has shown, however, that he does not view the 
matter as a mere experiment as his predecessors did. 
He who bought steam ploughs not as toys but from 
deeply felt requirements ensured the success of their 
introduction by procuring alony with the machines, 
i person who knew how to manage them and could 
give the necessary instruction to the helping per- 
sonnel. Thereby it became possible to brilliantly 


overcome the various obstacles on which previous experi- | 


menters had stumbled. The mistrus! with which | 


this product of modern ingenuity was at first greeted | 


has now given place to a general acknowledgment that 
the enterprising land administrator, by purchasing the 
Same, has gained a great advantage for himself, and 
has done a service to his tenantry. 
has found imitation elsewhere, and now there are 
Several steam ploughs either in Java, or on the way to 
it. At Chikandie Udik there are two steam ploughs, 
alarge and asmall one, the first with two engines of 


Hence his example | 


16 and the second with two of 8 horse power. I had 
the privilege of seeing the larger one at work. The 
two engines were 150 metres apart from one another, 
and the five-fold plough, which was drawn hither and 
thither by means of wire ropes, turned up with the 
greatest ease the clayish soil, then very stiff from 
rain. The greatest length which can be . ploughed 
at one course amounts to 150 metres. On the plough 
several natives sat. One of them managed tie 
machine in a very simple manner, while the others 
continually took care to keep the ploughing irons clear 
of weeds and adhering earth. The smaller plough 
works more accurately than the larger one, but natur- 
ally cannot turn over, within the same time, such a 
large area as that does. That ploughing with steam 
works favourably wpon the productiveness of the soil 
was apparent tome from the state of the sugar canes, 
I must acknowledge seldom to haye seen such vigorous 
and more vegularly planted growing canes as_ those 
presenting sucha splendid appearance on the ground 
prepared by the steam plough. 

‘Not only for ploughing sugarcane and paddy fields, 
but alse in preparing land for the planting of Liberian 
coffee, and for turning over the earth between the 
rows of the young plants, the steam plough has done 
excellent service. The planting of Liberian coffee is 
also one of the remarkable things on Chikandie Udik. 


Against this variety of coffee, as had been the case 


with steam ploughs, great mistrust was felt by many, 
The figures giving its yield, coming to us from Africa, 
were very generally looked upon as humbug. Even 
when it appeared that the tree throve well in Java 
and gave promise of a grest yield, it was said that 
the quality of the Coffee was of such a 
nature that it could not bear up against the com- 
petition of the common sort. Notwithstanding all 
this talk, the planting of it was actively pushed on at 
Chikandie Udik—and, now, people there have obtained 
results from it which go far beyond the boldest anticipa- 
tions. I had an opportunity of inspecting narrowly 
the Liberian coffee gardens there, and can ceclare that 
it is very difficult to give a clear idea of the luxuriant 
growth of the trees, and the masses of berries with 
which they were laden. [ saw thousands of trees, on 
whose brauches whole clusters of colossal berries made 
a splendid show. The trees were so full of them that 
there was scarcely room left for young berries that were 
continually making their appearance. On many trees 
the fruit can be counted by thousands. As is well 
known, Liberian coffee has the peculiarity of growing 
by preference in low lying land, where the Arabian 
coff-e always gives uncertain crops. Judging from the 
experience hitherto gained, it suffers not at all from 
the notorious leaf disease, and it has less need of shade 
than the common sort. This shade is here obtained 
by plancing kapok trees and pepper vines between 
the high growing coffee trees, so that the same land 
yields three kinds of produce—coffee, kapok, and 
pepper. In the second year, the Liberian variety 
bears fruit. In the third year. the latter can be 
counted by thousands. I saw trees 14 year old which 
had a height of 44 to 5 metres (a metre is 3°2809 
ft.) Owing to this inclination to grow higher than 
the common coffee, the Liberian can be planted relat- 
ively close without diminishing production. As to 
the quality of the Liberian coflee, it is in my opinion 
more fragrant than the common variety, but when it 
is tried for the first time there may be something 
peculiarly unpleasant about it. After a couple of days 
this difference is no longer perceptible. To judge from 
what I saw at Chikandie Udik, Liberian coffee has a 
grand future before it in Java, chiefly because it is at 
home in districts where labour is more readily available 
than high upon the meuntainous land.” 

‘‘In a previous letter, I had neglected to say any- 
thing about tea cultivation on the Chikandie Udik 
estate. I have spent almost a whole day in the tea 
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gardens and the premises where the leaf is prepared, 
and was astonished at the simplicity of all I saw. 
Tea growing is here an experiment, which has, however, 


succeeded very well. It has been proved here that 
is was not at all necessary, as so many had hitherto 
believed, to proceed to mountains 3,000 or 4,000 feet 
hich for the sake of this plant.” 

The same journal, in its number of the 24th May, 
comments as follows on the report by a commission 
on Van Maanen’s artificial coffee drying method :— 

“The caution exercised by the Commissioners in their 
final judgment, we do not disapprove of. ‘The results 
obtained in Ceylon from artificial drying of coffee by 
another method makes such a course a duty—but 
we cannot leave unnoticed that the advantages of 
Van Maanen’s invention are so great, that the adop- 
tion of the mode of drying will, in many cases, be- 
come advisable, even if it should turn out that the 
color or the quality generally suffer a little from it. 
Tt ought not to be forgotten that the colour of coffee, 
though certainly of some value, is not so greatly so 
that a saving of 3 or 4 guilders per pical should not 
counterbalance this damage. The very considerable 
expense of constructing and keeping the drying recepta- 
cles in repair, the wages paid to labourers charged 
with the drying of coffee, and, above all, the risk 
attending drying in the open air, are wholly avoided 
by Van Maanen’s method. This also furnishes further 
the advantage, that people become wholly independent 
of the height and dampness of the atmosphere, and can 
also send their produce 2 or 3 months earlier to 
market.” 1 

In the official report on the Western Division of 
Borneo for April, it is stated that the Liberian coffee 
plants in the Sintang district looked flourishing and 
had already attained the height of half a’ metre. 
Their distribution among the people will be proceeded 
with. 

“ Padang, \9th May.—A correspondent writes as 
follows from Baudar, an out post in Palembang :—-The 
Dempo or Holy Mountain, which has a height of it 
is said 10,000 feet above sea level, and is inhabited 
by elephants, rhinoceroses, and goats, but which ac- 
cording to the natives is the abiding place of hun- 
dreds of protecting spirits, dewas and other divini- 
ties, is now visited by an Englishman who intends to 
ascend the three summits—Dempo, Lumut and Berapa. 
He has undertaken the journey at a favourable time, 
if he wishes to see something, for the volcano has 
been very active of late. There have been gold dig- 
gings at the foot of this mountain but they are now 
of little consequence.” —Sumatra Courant. 


TASSAR SERICULTURE IN INDIA. 


The Secretary of State for India has just communic- 
ated to the Society of Arts a despatch from Major 
G, Coussmaker, dated Camp Rajur, Tw’luka Akola, 
March §, and reporting on the progress made in tassar 
sericulture during the preceding year. He considers 


that his failures last monsoon were due to the imper- , 


fect construction of cages in which he tried to rear 
the worms. They were at first made entirely of tarred 
screens of split bamboos, in which, however, the plants 
did not thrive. He then made the cages longer, and 
covered the tops with netting; but, unfortunately, 
wasps, &c., managed to get in and puncture the silk- 
worms, so that most of them died. Next monsoon 
he proposes to substitute for netting coarse open cotton 
cloth. The small plantation which has been laid out 
is thriving, and will eventually be able to support a 
considerablo number of worms. Major Coussmaker 
had not been able to get all his accounts in, but he 
believes that not more than 220 out of the 500 rupees 
granted him by Government were expended on _ his 
nteresting experiment.—Pall Mall Budget. 


| step as to the constitution of indigo was made as far 


ARTIFICIAL INDIGO. 


A recent discourse was given at the Royal Institu- 
tution by Professor Roscoe, F. R.8., on ‘‘ Indigo and 
its Artificial Production,” The professor reminded the 
members of the institution that eleven years ago he 
had laid before them an account of a discovery in syn- 
thetic chemistry of high importance, that of the arti- 
ficial production of alizarine—the colouring substance 
of madder. That was the first time the colouring sub- 
stance of a plant had been artificially obtained from 
mineral products. He had now, he said, to givean 
account of a second striking case of synthetic chemistry 
inasimilar direction—the artificial production of indigo. 
It was another proof of the fact that the study of the 
most intricate problems of organic chemistry, and those 
which appear to many to be furthest removed from 
any practical application, are in reality capable of 
yielding results having an absolute value measured 
by hundreds ofthousands of pounds. The value of indigo 
imported into this country during 1879 amounted to close 
on 2,000,000) sterling, so that if artificial indigo can 
be produced at a price to compete with natural indigo, 
there is a wide field open to its manufacturers. 
Indigo has been known as a colouring matter from very 
early times, Cloth dyed with indigo has been found 
in the Egyptian tombs. Pliny and Dioscorides des- 
cribe the method of dying, which is the same as 
that followed in Bengal at the present day. The 
early inhabitants of this island obtained it from the 
European indigo plant isatis tinctoria, the wood plant — 
or pastel. After the discovery of the passage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, the Hastern indigo, de- 
rived from a species of indigofera, gradually displaced — 
woad as containing more colouring matter. This, how- 
ever, was not done without strong opposition from — 
the European Powers and their Sovereigns, some of 
whom issued edicts prohibitory to its importation, The 
identity of the colouring matter of woad and of the 
Bengal plant was not established till the end of the 
last century. Concerning the origin of indigo in leaves, 
various conflicting opinions have been held. -Schunck 
has, however, proved beyond all doubt that neither 
in the woad plant, the Indian, nor the Chinese and 
Jipanese indigo plant does indigo blue exist as such. 
The leaves contain a colourless principle, which has 
been named indican, but this readily decomposes into 
(1) a sugar-like body, and (2) indigo-blue. It was 
shown by experiment that even bruising a leaf will 
produce this decomposition ; but to secure the resultfor ~ 
commercial purposes is a long, though not very compli- — 
cated process. Before the synthetic production of indigo 
could be attempted an exact analysis of the natural 
indigo had to be known, not only as to its molecules, 
but as tothe arrangement of the molecules among them 
selves. The synthetic production of indigo had proved 
a far greater puzzle than that of alizarine. The first 


back as 1840, when Fritsche showed that analine could 
be obtained from indigo. After some intermediate 
steps, it was found a crystalline body, to which the 
name of isatin was given, was obtainable from indigo, 
and then, in 1878, it was found conversely indigo could 
be obtained from isatin. There are three processes now 
known for obtaining indigo from isatin, but two of 
these are too costly to be of commercial value. Baeyer’s 
process seems, however, to be even more than promis- 
ing—to have established itself. He started with cinna-— 
mic acid from oil of bilter almonds, but this was too 
costly. Dr. Caro and Mr. Perkins have discovered how 
to obtain the cinnamic acid from tolvine—a coal-tar 
product. From cinnamic acid, however obtained, can 
be produced an acid complex in character, and to 
which a name descriptive of its composition is given— 
ortho-nitro-phenyl-propiolic acid. The artificial pro- 
duction of indigo may even now be said to be within 
measurable distance for commercial success, for the 
ortho-nitro-phenyl-propiolic acid (called for short 
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propiolic acid), the courless substance which on treat- 
ment with a reducing agent yields indigo-blue, is already 
in the hands of the Manchester calico printers, and is 
furnished by the Baden Company for alkali and analine 
colours at the price of Gs. per pound for a paste contain- 
ing 25 per cent. of dry acid. With regard to the 
natare of the competition between the artificial and the 
natural colouring matters, in the first place, the present 
price at which the manufacturers are to sell their 
propiolic acid is 50s. per kilo. But 100 parts of the 
can only yield, according to theory, 65.55 parts of 
indigo-blue, so that the price of the artificial (being 
73s. per kilo.) is more than twice that of the pure 
natural colour. Hence competition with the natural 
dye-stuff is not to be thought of uniil the makers 
can reduce the price of dry propiolic acid to 20s per 
kilo, and also obtain a theoretical yield from their 
acid, ‘This may, or it may not, be some day accom- 
plished, but at present it will not pay to produce 
indigo from nitro-phenyl-propiolic acid. Nevertheless 
a large field lies open in the immediate future for 


turning Baeyer’s discovery to practical account. It is 
weil-known thata great loss of colouring matter occurs 
in all the processes now in use for either dyeing or 
printing with indigo. A large percentage of indigo is 
lost in the ‘cold vats” in the sediment. Another 
portion is washed off and wasted after the numerous 
dippings, while, in order to produce a pattern, much 
indigo must be destroyed betore it has entered into 
the fibre of the cloth. Moreover, the back of the 
piece is uselessly loaded with colour. The proper way 
of looking at this question at present is to consider 
-ortho-nitro-phenyl-propiolic acid and natural indigo 
as two distinct products not comparable with each 
other, inasrauch as the one can be put to uses for 
which the other is unfitted, and there is surely scope 
enough for both. Still, looking at the improvement 
which will\every day be made in the manufacturing 
details, he must be a bold man who would assert 
the impossibity of competition with indigo in all its 
-applicarions, for we must remember that we are only 
at the beginning of these researches in the indigo 
field. —Overland Mail. 


LIBERIAN COFFEE IN AUSTRALIA. 


By degrees the advantages of Northern Queensland 
as a field for tropical agriculture aro being realised, 
and sugar, spices, coffee, and other tropical produce 
are being gradually introduced into the Colony, to be 
grown almost alongside of wheat, and within a com- 
paratively short distance of farms devoled to sheep 
and cattle rearing. An experimental growth of Liberian 
coffee, made by Mr. H. A. Wickham at his planta- 
tion at Maragen, on the Lower Herbert River, has 
proved very successful. The young plants, from seed 
Supplied from Kew by Sir J. D. Hooker, bave just 
ripened’ their maiden crop, and are described by the 
fortunate and enterprising planter as looking very 
peaeing for the future. The vast, resources of 

orthern Australia for such an industry as coftee- 
panting or sugar-growing ought-to be much better 

nown in England than they are. ‘he soil is fertile, 
and the climate better adapted to the European con- | 
stitution than that of many other tropical countries 


whose resources haye been hitherto more fully recog- | 
nised. Land equal to any in the tropical world can | 


be taken up for 5s an acre, and the payment can 
be spread over a period of ten years. Here is a | 
chance for young Englishmen with a little capital, 
and leisure to study the requirements of the country 


‘and the best methods of tropical agriculture before 
rushing into expenditure. Some of the surplus popu- | 
lation of India should find congenial occupation and 
climate in Northern Australia, where they would find 
& heartier welcome than the ‘t heathen Chinee” ; bat, | 


while Coolie labour would probably’ be found best | 
41 


suited for the heavier labour of a plantation, there 
is ample scope for English labour, and still more 
for English capital, in tropical Australia. —Colonies 
and India. 


“New CommerciaAL Prants AND Drucs.”—We 
have received from Mr. Thos. Christy No. 4 of 
this series of pamphlets. This number deals with 
Ceara Rubber, Mangabeira rubber, Urostigma Vogelii, 
apocynaceous rubber,'Landolphias, &c., and a number 
of drugs some new to Europe. Regarding the Uro- 
stigma Vogelii Mr, Christy says :—‘‘ As Dr. Trimen has 
some of these plants growing in Ceylon, I look for- 
ward with interest to his accounts of the india rubber 
which they yield, and hope in a future number to 
be able to give some account of their value from an 
agricultural point of view.” Apocynaceous rubber is 
thus described :—‘‘ A plant yielding rubber which grows 
in Hast Africa, and the seeds of which one of my 
correspondents sent me home among a collection of 
plants, together with a piece of very fine indiv- 
rubber obtained from it, appears to khkelong to a 
hitherto undescribed species. I planted the seeds cor- 
responding to the rubber, and find it to be a e-eeper,” 
but on account of the flower not being perfect, and 
there being no plant that exactly corresponiiet to 
it in the Herbarium at Kew or at the British Museum, 
it is imposible to give it aname until it has flowered. 
Some of these plants have been sent to Ceylon, to 
the Botanical Gardens and to merchants.” Of the 
papaw we read :—“ Dr, Bouchut (Archives Gén. de 
Med,, July 1880) has found that both the diluted 
juice and Papaine, have the proverty of digesting 
living, tissues, normal or pathological, such as a eno- 
mata and cancers, and converting them into peptvues 
in exactly the same way as dead ones. It seems prob- 
able that this knowledge may be turned to account 
in the treatment of cancerand other abnormal growths. 
The false membranes cf croup and diptheria removed 
by tracheotomy, and also worms, such as tape worm, 
aud round worms, are attacked and digested in a 
few hours by the Papaw juice.” In the preface Mr. 
Christy says :—‘‘ The Ceara rubber has been so highly 
spoken of as to cause a great demand for the seed. The 
supply is short for the time being, owing to the 
trees being killed by the drought over @ large radius 
of country in Brazil. According to Hecht, Levis 
and Kahn’s report for 1879, 25 tons of Ceara 
Rubber and 900 cons of African Landolphia Rubber 
were imported some 350 tons of Assam (icus Lastica), 
250 tons of Borneo ( Willughbeia), 500 tons of Mozam- 
bique (Landolphia) Rubber. By this it will be seen 
that next to the Para Rubber, of which 6,651 tons 
were imported, the Landolphia Rubber occupies the 
first place, while the Ceara, owing, no doubt, to the 
severe drought which bas been prevailing in that 
district, only returns about 25 tons as imported into 
England ; but I have no doubt that if this variety 
is well cultivated in Ceylon and other rubber grow- 
ing countries, that its returns will rival witb those 
of others. The Mangabeira will be another lVorite 
variety of rubber teee, and it has not suffered by the 
drought. The fruit carries well, even to Europe, so 
it will be an acquisition in Ceylon. The emall-teaved 
rubber plant I received from Hast Africa, and which 
is growing in Ceylon, is easily propazated by seed 
and cuttings; it has not been named, but the rubber 
Was so much admired for its transparent appeara:ce, 
that I prefered to allow thé plants to yo out nam:2- 
less than keep them forthe name. I have published 
the drawmg as a guide to others to search to’ plauts 


| of a similar kinds. From the samples of stems aud 


pieces of trees in my possession, I am coivinead 
that there are many other rubber plants that will 
repay the trouble of cultivation. ” 


SS 


* When pruned it forms a bush or tree. 
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Goryrespondence, 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


THE CINCHONA BARK TRADE IN SOUTH 
AMERICA ; VINES, COAL, GOLD, &c. 
Edinburgh, 30th May 1881. 

DAR SiIr,—Some time ago, you asked me to pro- 
‘cure some information from my brother in South 
America, on cinchona, but, in reply to my letter on 
the subject, it seems that he knows little about it. 
I annex quotations of what he writes on this, and 
some other matters.—Yours truly, P. D. MILLIE. 

Concepsion, Southern Chili, 13th April 1881. 

Cinchona-—alas ! I never saw a cinchona tree 
in my life! and ajl I know about it, is the fact, that 
bark is brought down from the interior of Peru and 
Bolivia; that the tree grows on the mountains there, 
at a considerable elevation; that the climate where 
it grows 183 a wet one, during at least half the year, 
and is a rather cool although semi-tropical one; that 
there is no cultivation of the tree, and no care taken, 
that it will not, ere long, be exterminated, as the 
natives simply cut down, and strip the bark off 
every tree which they can find; that in view of this 
wholesale destruction, leading to a searcity of bark, 
‘the British Government has done a good deal towards 
introducing the tree into India. The rest you know 
better than I do, as all which I have learned has 
been gathered from the Ceylon papers, which you 
send me, ; 

Ithas struck me, the tree might grow very well in 
Chili: perhaps the climate is rather too cold, too like 
the south of England, where 1 suppose it would not 
grow. This is just all I know about it. This is a 
land of corn and wine, beef, and cyder: all over the 
south apple trees grow wild, and the cyder orchards 
are the woods and- meadows: nobody does more than 
shake the trees year after year. This year, they are 
lamenting a bad crop of apples. What wonder ? 

The vines are a little more attended to, and the 
wines are good or bad, just according to the care be- 
stowed upon its growth, and preparation. They are 
dirt cheap, and moderately used, being far more whole- 
some than any doctored European stuff—too often 
palmed off as port, sherry, and claret, on folks 
at home. 

I bavebeen wandering about the coal mines, south, 
in Lota and Lebu. There is coal all over the south— 
coal, for centuries, in sight, besides what is out 
of sight; for the half dozen mines at present 
worked fully cover the demand, and those who own 
coal land don’t touch it Posterity will, perhaps, 
export coal to Hurope, as. Europe is now doing to 
us, to our loss and detriment. 

England sends us out coal, as ballast for ships, 
which come for guano, nitrate, wheat &c, and, as it 
has to be sold, the competition with our own mines 
sadly limits their output. aay 

There is also iron, jin abundance, here; but it is 
useless to think of working it in competition with 
England, short of labour as Cniliis, atZpresent. Gold 
is a queer subject at Lebu. I found everybody going 
about with nuggets, large and small, and everybody 
who had money buying gold from the explorers. 
Nugg-ts of all sizes, up to 40 ounces, had been 
bought, and one man brought in 12 Ib, of gold, 
chopped up with a chisel and pronounced to be one 
nugget, which he did not wish to sell entire. It is 
found in the ravines, over an extent of six square 
leagues, and is believed to be in abundance every- 
where, throvghout the district. 

The district is so densely wooded, that it is awful 
work to grope about the ravines, and grub up the 


jungle, at the bottom. Many of the nuggets have 
been so found, and the gold formation of slate and 
quartz is everywhere overgrown. The ravines are 
singularly steep and deep. No one has as yet troubled 
himself about dust: it is all rough gold, or nuggets, 
which they bring in for sale. 

The country near the diggings is the very finest 
of land, and, should a rush take place, wany will 
remain to farm, as was the case in California—a 
fine thing for Chili, which wants something to sti- 
mulate immigration. 

Gold has had its mission in this way, both in 
California and Australia &c, The lust after gold may 
also be said to have been the origin of the coloniza- 
tion of Mexico, and South America, by Spain. 

I have read all the Ceylon papers about ‘‘ New 
Products.” There is probably some truth in the remark 
about “‘high cultivation’* having a good deal to do 
with leaf disease. You can’t keep man, beast, or 
plant, long up to the mark by substituting stimulants 
for rest or for good substantial food, as in bulk 
manure,—P. D, M.) T, J. M. Mix, 

* Artificial manures ?—P. D, M. 

[Unfortunately for this argument the leaf fungus 
first began in a district where no artificial manure 


had been used, We have, however,.to thank Mr: T, 
J.M. Millie fora very interesting letter.—Ep.] 


a 


CarpDamoms.—Cardamoms are largely grown in some 
parts of the west coast and Mercara, and both the 
Governments of Cochin and Travancore enjoy a mono- 
poly of the produce in their respective provinces. In 
the Cochin state the forest department pays special 
attention to the growth of cardamoms and 1,915 parahs 
of land are set spart for its growth. The collection 
of produce in the official year 1879-80 was 1,400 \b., 
valued at R2,800 against 1,070} lb. valued at R1,551 
in the previous year. The Dewan says that the finan- 
cial results of cardamom cultivation are as yet far 
from commensurate with the outlay incurred by the 
Sirkar, but it is hoped that in time and with careful 
management a substantial improvement will accrue. — 
Madras Standard. 

A New Cayton Inpusrry.—Mr.C Powell Jones has been 
spiited enough to import from China a considerable 
quantity of silkworm eggs and he means to give the 
cultivation of mulberries and the production of silk 
a fair trial at Oliphant, Nuwara Eliya, and in Uda- 
pussellawa. ‘The first importation of eggs was a failure ; 
but this second has been so successful that there are 
more eggs than can be utilized in one or two ex- 
periments, and so a surplus is offered to the public at 
what seems a very moderate rate. At least any one who 
wants to try silkworms and mulberry cultivation cannot 
be deterred by a five-rupee note. It is well-known that 
the growth of the mulberry in Nuwara Hliya is most 
astonishingly rapid, so much so that Sir Samuel 
Baker recommended it to be used as a fodder for — 
cattle. ‘The shrub also grows freely in nearly all the 
coffee districts. One idea is that where cinchona 
dies out—and unfortunately such areas are only too 
common—the mulberry might be substituted in the 
form of hedges and the leaves made available for 
feeding the silkworms. We trust the experiment 
will be widely tried. In the dry climate of Uva 
especially, the silkworm ought to flourish ; but why 
not also,in Rakwana, Matale, around Kandy, and, 
if in Nuwara Eliya, possibly between Great Western 
and Adam’s Peak? Mr. Bury of Golconda, Haputale, 
some years ago sent us some samples of the silk 
produced under his care, which was much appreciated — 
by Coventry manufacturers. Kept in houses even in the 
wet districts, »ilkworms may be found to flourish well. ~ 
New Products and New Industries being the order of ~ 
the day, we wish this youngest Industry all success. — 


Nigar o OL. | 
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HOW TO START A GARDEN AND MAKE IT 


PAY—(Continued from page 20). 
i (From the Indian Tea Gazelle. ) 
: SECOND YBHAR. 


R. 
Tea seed for planting at stake, and for nurseries, 
30 maunds, at R70 per maund ... 2,100 
Importation of 60 coolies, at RILOO per head 
landed on the garden ede Wes .. 6,000 
Hngagement of 10 local labourers under a two 
ears’ agreement, at say R25 per head wee) 200 
Wages of 125 labourers at an average of say 
R4 each per mensem ... 6,000 


Hstablishment (The same asin the former year) 3,072 


Loss on 1,200 maunds Rice, say ae ... 1,000 
Garden stores, implements &c, say . va 800. 

Government fees, Law Expenses and 2nd 
~ instalment on account of Timber se) 600 
Station or Steamer Agent’s salary “a SO, 
Calcutta Agents’ charges, say Bp noo, LOO) 

Discount, Feed of live Stock, Stationery, 
Postage, and other Contingencies, say ... 1,348 
POCA aan aan thes ... B22,000 


RESULTS AT END OF SECOND YEAR. 

Receipts ee Kon, wANpILE 

Debit Balance R42,000 
NOTES ON HE SECOND YEAR’S ESTIMATE, 

Tea Seed.—Vwenty-five maunds of seed would be 
required for the new extension of 50 acres, but in 
addition we have estimated for 5 maunds extra for the 
forming of a nursery or nurseries. It is advisable for 
many reasons that such should be made the second 
season. ‘ive maunds of seed planted in nurseries 
would yield, the third season, sufficient seedlings to 
plant out 10 acres 4’ x 4’, and fill up, moreover, all 
vacancies that might occur during the second season 
in the 100 acres under plant. The third season we 
could thus plant out 10 acres with one year old seed- 
lings, leaving 40 acres for planting seed at stake. The 
advantage of having a nursery to fall back on at the 
commencement of the third season is evident, for 
should an unusual number of plants die off in the 
100 acres during the second season, the number of 
seedlings in the germinating beds would probably not 
suffice to fill up the vacancies the third season. ‘here 
would in all probability, as we have stated before, 
be a sufficient supply of seedlings (raised from the first 
year’s seed) in the germinating beds to meet all 
demands during the second season, but the require- 
ments of the third season could not be met without 
the assistance of a nursery. 

General observations.—All timber from the new 
clearance of 50 acres that is of any use for charcoal 
should be cut up, stacked in bhattas, made into charcoal, 
and then carefully stored in the charcoal godown. 
As much of the timber as will not answer for charcoal, 
should, instead of being allowed to lieabout, be stacked 
under cover for firewood. The value of these sugges- 
tions will be felt in the fourth year, when, for the 
purpose of making charcoal, instead of having to take 
off a large number of hands from some other important 
work, much to its detriment, there will be a goodly 
store in the godown—more than sufficient most prob- 
ably for the demands of the season. To succeed, every- 
thing should be done decently and in order. If from 
the very commencement a regular system of work is 
adopted and carried out, everything will go on 
smoothly, and nothing will be found undone that 
should have been done. In some gardens work 
always seems to be behind-hand, and everything seems | 
to be done in a hurry. The reason is not difficult 
to find. Unless there is a regular system drawn out, 


adopted, and rigidly adhered to, the work cannot be 
carried out properly. We would advise all Managers 


to draw out aregular routine of work for the season, 
and to stick to it most tenaciously. What a difference 
it would make in some gardens. Instead of everything 
being behind-hand, the work would always be in an 
advanced state; there would be no hurry, and con. 
sequently everything would be done thoroughly and 
well. Successful resulis are avhieved by orderly 
working, —doing things by degrees, and not all of a 
heap at the last moment, It is advantageous in many 
other ways besides that noted above, to remove all 
timber instead of allowing it to lie about and rot, 
It gives the garden a much neater appearance, and by 
not being in the way of the coolies when boeing, the 
ground is better cultivated. We have heard it stated, 
also, that rotting timber lying about tends to bring 
on blight, and it may be it is the cause indirectly of 
some of the blights by which the tea bush is attacked. 

Ihe 1 year old bushes towards the close of the season 
will require a slight ‘‘tipping.” If they are vigorous 
healthy bushes, the amount of leaf obtained off the 
50 acres would most probably be about 800 lb. green 
leaf=2 mds. 20 seers manufactured tea. On no account 
should more than this quantity of leaf be allowed 
to be taken off. 


. We consider it most essential that the Factory 
should be completely furnished and fitted in every 
respect before the commencins of manufacture in the 
fourth season. he Tea Machinery also should there- 
fore be ordered now, as a long time must needs 
elapse before it can be landed on the garden. ‘The 
cost of the machinery, fittings, &c., we include in 
the estimate for the third year. 


THIRD YEAR. ; 
Tea seed, for planting at stake and for nurseries, R. 


30 maunds, at R70 per maund ... ... 2,100 
Importation of 60 coolies, at R100 per head 

landed on the garden a ... 6,000 
Engagement of 10 local labourers under a two 

years’ agreement, at yay R25 per head sag 200) 
Wages of 176 labourers at an average of say 

R4 each per mensem i fy. 10,240 
Establishment fe Ae ... 8,672 
Loss on 1,800 maunds Rice, say... 3) 15000 
Tea Machinery, landed on the Estate, say ... 12,500 


Corrugated Iron Roofing, Fittings for Tea- 
house and Bungalow, Garden and Tea-house 

_ Stores and Implements, Furniture for Bungalow 4,000 

Government revenue at 3 annas per acre, 
Government fees, Law expenses, and last 


instalment of Timber eee ... 1,000 
Station or Steamer Agent’s salary ... 180 
Calcutta charges, say ce a TR 
Discount, Feed of live stock, Stationery, 

Postage, and other Contingencies, say ... 1,600 

Total .. he ... R42 000 


RESULTS AT END OF THIRD YEAR. 
Receipts xt ao Nil. 
Debit Balance RS4,000 
NOTES ON THE THIRD YEAR’S ESTIMATE. 
Yield.—During this the third season we have one 
hundred acres under plant, from which we can obtain 
a small quantity of leaf. 
Two (rising three) year old bushes 50 acres. 
One (rising two) .. Ae A PER slat ee ae 
We estimate that from the former we should be able 
to take off without any the least injury to the 
bushes 1,760 lb. of leaf, and off the one year old bushes 
800 lb., giving thus a total of 2,560 lb of green leaf=8 
maunds of pucca tea. But we wish it to be distinctly 
understood that this plucking of leaf is simply done 
for the benefit of the bushes, and not for the saxe 
of obtaining a “return.” ‘Two year old and one 
year old bushes demand that they should be lightly 
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‘‘tipped,” to enable them to thrive and form into 
good bushes ; they must therefore be plucked,—but, 
remember, very lightly, simply tipped, that the bushes 
may be spared as much as possible. 

FOURTH YAR. 


R. 
Teaseed, for planting at stake and for nurseries, 30 
maunds, at R70 per maund Bi ee UO) 
Importation of 70 coolies, at R100 per head land- 
ed on the garden vp ae . 7,000 
Bonuses to 35 coolies for a two years’ re agree- 
ment, say tek Hy di 800 
Engagement of 10 local labourers under a two 
years’ agreement, at say R25 per head BY 1250 
Wages of 224 labourers at an average of say R4 
each per mensem Bi i 10,752 
Establishment Ai yy 3,672 
Loss on 2,000 maunds Rice, say ae 1,650 
Government revenue, fees, law expenses, &c. 500 
Station or Steamer Agent’s salary 180 
Calcutta charges, say ie ved 750 
Discount, Feed of live stock, Stationery, Postage, 
and other Contingencies, say 5 ... 1,846 
Total ... R29;000 
RESULTS AT END OF FOURTH YHAR. 
Receipts see ae R5,000 
Debit Balance lo sO00) 


Yield. —This season we have 200 acres urder plant, 
but we can only obtain leaf from.!50 acres, and of 
this area 100 acres must only be “tipped.” We have— 

Three (rising four) year old bushes ... 50 acres. 

Two (rising three) ,, 5h ate te Reece 

One (rising two) " AS Sen, veer Ola yee 
We have assumed that hitherto the bushes have only 
been “tipped ;” thaty they have been spared as much 
as possible; and that the garden has been kept 
throughout in the highest state of cultivation : con- 
sequently we may assume that the three year old 
bushes, have proved themselves fine, strong, healthy, 
well-formed bushes, giving abundance of leaf. We 
may therefore safely calculate we have made from 
the leaf gathered off them, 14 maunds of pucca tea 
per acre. Accepting of the same figures as we showed 
the last year for the other bushes, we obtain.a total 

’ of 83 maunds, or say in round numbers 85 maunds 
ucca tea, as our outturn for this the fourth year. 
aking into consideration that a tea-house complete 

in every respect is on the garden, a nef average of 
at least 12 annas per lb. should be obtained for the 
same, without any difficulty. We should therefore 
have a clear return of at least R5,000 this year, 
and we note down this amount in the estimate uader 
the heading of ‘‘receipts.” 


Suaar anp CacAo.—The quantity of sugar shipped 
to end of April, is = 23,863 hhds.; and of cacao 
5,747,900 lb.—Trinidad Chronicle. 

Pupiic SALE or CincHonaA BARkK.—Messrs. Robinson 
& Dunlop will put up for public sale on Saturday, 
25th instant, at. noon, 14 lots of cinchona bark. The 
first 5 lots are Stonycliff bark, 3 succirubra and 2 
officinalis. The analysis by Mr. M. Cochran, of the 
stem and the root succirubra, lots 1 and 2, shews 
1‘78 average yield of sulphate of quinine. Total al- 
kaloids 4:86. Lots 6 to 9 are Rickarton succirubra, 
and lots 10 to 13 are mixed succirubra and. officin- 
alis from Agrawatte, Carolina(Ambagamuwa), Wigton 
(Dimbula), Heenwelle and Hunucotuwa (Kotmale), 
the analysis by Mr. A. C. Dixon of the mixed stem 
pieces shewing 1°15 yield of sulphate of quinine in 
total alkaloids 3:97. Lot 14 is succirubra from Gava- 
tenne. Nothing extraordinary in quality, but good 
serviceable lots. ; 


Cocoa In Guiana.—We hear encouraging accounts 
of the Cocoa industry which has been put on foot, 
the young trees -testifying that the soil of this colony 
is admirably adapted for this cultivation, the late con- 
tinuous drought having had no bad effect upon them. — 
Georgetown Gazetle, May 5th. , 


Mr  AGosrini’s Coffee-piece at Coblentz is throw- 
ing out a most abundant show of blossom (Saturday 
30th), and will look still better to-morrow and Mon- 
day. The St. Ann’s hybrid in particular, is magnifi- 
cent in its vigour and promise of a great crop. The 
little plantation—so near at hand—is well worthy of 
a visit just now. The hon. proprietor, delighted at 
his success, freely invites an inspection of his ex- 
periment by the gentlemen of the town.—TVrinidad 
Chronicle. 


TRINIDAD,—The shipment of cacao to date is 
5,367,270 lb. Cacao expectations from most quarters 
are only moderate or small ; but from Maracas Valley 
we have a very good account. Five coolie ships 
have come in from Calcutta this season. i¢., since 
September 30th last, and two more are due. The 
five arrived are the 


Imm. pd. d’ring pss’ge retur- 


arrived. I’nded pssge. bths. dths. ners. 
“ Jura,” No. 10— 535 3 2 5 10 
“ Br, Nation” ,, 27— 499 — 2 5 18 
“Sheila” Dec. 77— 526 3 4 10 18 
“Neva” Heb. 8— 471 _ 1 7 7 
“Bann”  Mch. 16—262 — 2 9 13 


—Trinidad Chronicle. 


Ture south-west monsoon threatens to be a failure 
in Ceylon and Southern India : at the present moment 
itis dry. and hot with no prospect of rain. We fear 
for the grain crops in India. As regards coffee, leaf 
disease is beginning again to appear in certain districts, 
and cropsin many cases are not to fulfil the promise 
which the fine blossoms led planters to hope for. Still 
the trees look well even without what planters used to 
think should be the annual dose of manure. This 
is the report from Dimbula. As an evidence of the 
success of Mr. Schrottky’s vapourizing with carbolic 
acid and lime against leaf disease, we learn that 
the fall of leaf on Gleneagles estate on the operated 


coffee compared with that on adjoining cofiee not 


treated is as to 11 to 81! Mr. Schrotty leaves the 
island to-morrow to return possibly in September.—~ 
24th June. 


CoFrEn In Natau.—We had hardly anticipated hay- 
ing again to use this heading, but the meetings and 
journeys of the Coffee Commission have caused some 
little interest to be taken in this defunct enterprise. 
The Commission seem to be having rather a jolly 
time of it, ‘‘borer and bark disease” do not inter- 
fere with many a pieasant luncheon. All the Com- 
missioners have sunk money in coffee planting, and 
have taken to other pursuits they should therefore 
have little difficulty in determining the reason whiy 
everyone failed to make the enterprise pay. We hope 
the climate of this country will be compared by 
them with that of other successful coffee growing 
countries, Reliable data ean now be secured for the 
past 15 or 16 years, a period covering the birth and 
death of the enterprise. Reit Valley estate is con- 
stantly quoted as a successful coffee estate ; but before 
accepling the statement it would be interesting to 
learn what the capital account now amounts to, and 
whether a pound of coffee costs more to grow than 
it is worth. If enough money were forthcoming, it 
would be possible to grow coffee in Hngland—under 
glass, Or perhaps the climate of Reit Valley, which is 
very different to that of the other localities in which 
coffee was grown, may compare favourably with that of 
pu ceessint growing countries.—Watal Mercury, May 
2nd, . 
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CULTIVATION OF THH FIG IN TURKEY. 
(From the Journal of the Society of Arts.) 


The United States Consul at Smyrna states. that 
the Aidin district is the only one which produces 
figs for exportation, The fruit will grow anywhere in 
the neighbourhood of Smyrna, of a good quality for 
consumption, in a green stale; but the Aidin plain 
is unique in its climate and soil as being favourable 
for the proper curing of the fig, The thermometer 
seldom falls below three or four degrees under freez- 
“ing point, and in the summer seldom rises above 130 
degrees Fahrenheit in the sun. In Aidin, the winters 
are generally wet, the dry weather commencing in 
May and continuing till the end of October. Any rain 
at the end of July, or during the months of August 
and September, when the fruit is under the process 
of drying, injures the quality, by causing it to burst, 
hardens the skin, gives the fig a dark colour, and 
spoils its keeping quality. Heavy dews will cause the 
same evils, 

The fig tree will grow in almost any soil; a rich 
heavy soil is, however, preferable; but to produce 
figs that will dry well and please the merchant, the 
‘soil ought to be of a good depth, and of a rich, 
light, sandy nature; this, if the weather be favour- 
able, will produce large figs, of a white thin skin, 
and of the finest quality. Before planting, the ground 
is well ploughed two or three times to a good depth, 
well fertilised, and freed from all weeds and extra- 
neous roots. The fig is) propagated from slips, selected 
with as many fruity buds as possible. To from a 
tree, two slips are planted, one foot apart, and then 
joined at the top. The trees, if planted in rich soil, 
should be placed about 80 feet apart, and for poor 
soil about 25 feet distant from each other. The cut- 
tings are planted in the month of March, two in 
each hole, at about 9 inches or a foot apart at the 
root end, and during the growth of the trees, the 
ground is ploughed up two or three times during the 
winter or spring, and the space between them is used 
to cultivate cotton, sesame, or Indian corn. 

The fig harvest generally lasts about six weeks, and 
when the fig is ripe, it falls of its own accord from 
the tree. Women and children are employed to pick 
ay the fruit into small baskets, to be conveyed toa 
place in the garden well exposed to the sun, where 
they are spread on a bed of dry grass, or matting, 
singly, and not one on the top of the other, and are 
turned over every day, in order to get every part of 
the fig exposed to the sun, After a few days of this 
exposure, those figs which are sufficiently dry are 
selected from the mags, and divided into first, second, 
and third qualities, care being taken not to dry them 
too much, They are then sent to Smyrna, where 
they are assorted and packed for shipment. 

On arrival at Smyrna, they are conveyed to the fig 
bazaar, or market place, where the merchants attend 
early next morning to effect purchases. The parcels 
belonging to each individual owner are separately 
examined, each purchaser giving his own price ;a broker 
is noarly always employed as an intermediary by the 
merchant, on payment to him of 2 per cent of the 
value, the amount being ultimately refunded by the 
seller. A seller is but seldom the owner himself, this 
latter being generally represented by a Jew or Arme- 
nian merchant, at an exorbitant charge of 7 per cent 
as acommisson. The figs are then, after purchase, 
conveyed to the packing establishment, to undergo 
manipulation and putting into boxes; the sacks are 
emptied out on the floor in a square heap, and on 


all sides squatted rows of women and girls, employed | 


in merely twisting round each fig two or three times 

between the forefinger and thumb, to render it soft, 

and give it the required oblong form. On the heap 

are a row of low baskets, into which are thrown 

separately tho first and second qualities to be used 
42 


for packing ; at least 10 per cent. of the whole number 
is worthless for putting up in cases, and,{ during 
the first process, the inferior fruit is picked up and 
thrown in a separate heap. Undersized, tough, or 
spotted figs, and such as are burst, come under this 
category; and are packed, or rather preserved, promis- 
cuously in small boxes, and labelled ‘* Figs for family 
use.’ Sometimes, when the parcel is unusually good, 
three qualities are selected instead of two. The figs 
are then laid on long benches, at which are seated 
the practiced packers, Hach man has a box before him, 
and swiftly and dexterously the figs are placed along- 
side each other in rows, the rows varying in num- 
ber according to the depth of the box, the flat ones, 
which are in more general use, requiring but two. 
This mode of packing is called ‘ pulled.” Above all, 
a row of “layers” is then placed, to show the figs 
to advantage, The ‘‘layers” are stretched out by 
means of both hands, and laid flat side by side in 
parallel rows, Of late years, “‘layers”? throughout 
the boxes have come into great demand, and nearly 
all the best qualities are packed in this way. In pack- 
ing, the fingers are now and then dipped into a 
bucket of sea-water, to ease their working ; the figs 
become thus moistened with salt water, which it is 
said, has the effect of hastening their sugaring. he 
boxes are again passed on to the women, who com- 
plete the process by placing laurel leaves between the 
upper rows, before the final nailing down and polish- 
ing off by the carpenter. The packages used are of 
varios dimensions and forms ; at one time all figs 
exported to the United States were placed in drums 
or paper boxes, but of late years flat wooden boxes 
are being extensively shipped. Very few drums, if 
any, find their way to the English market, to which 
the best qualities are usually sent. America consumes 
but little of the superior qualities, though the demand 
for such has now increased. Small canvas bags are 
now being used with much success, and in fact, every 
season some novelty in the style of packing may be 
noticed. The refuse, or ‘‘ naturals, ” are put into large 
boxes or barrels, and shipped to England, Egypt, 
Europe, and Turkey, the high rate of duty in America 
entirely excluding those inferior figs from the market, 


TOMATOES. 
(From HHogg’s Gardeners’ Year-Book.) 

Tur Tomatok or Love-Arpir,—The love-apple or 
tomatoe (Lycopersicum esculentum), is a native of 
Mexico and South America, but it is also found in 
the East Indies, where it is supposed to have been 
introduced by the Spaniards. ‘The Malay name is 
‘Tamatte, and in Mexico it is called Tamalt. The 
whole plant has a disagreeable, acrid, and nauseous 
odour; and its juice inspissated over the fire emits a 
vapour so powerful as to cause vertigo and vomiting. 
The fruit, which are the only part used as an esculent, 
are extensively uscd in Spain, Italy, and France in 
soups, sauces, aud pickles; and even in their natural 
state they have an agreeable acid flavour, In our own 
country the cultivation of love-apples is becoming 
much greater than formerly, and the more the commu- 
nity becomes acquainted with the many agreeable forms 
in which the fruit can be prepared, the wider will the 
cultivaton be extended, For soups, sauces, ketchup, 
preserves, and confectionery they are equally applicable, 
and the unripe fruit makes one of the best of pickles. 
By analysis the fruit of the love-apple has been found 
to contain a particular acid; a volatile oil; a brown 
very fragrant, extracto-resinous matter; a vegeto- 
mineral matter; muco-saccharine, some salty, and in 
all probability an alkaloid. According to the analysis 
of Foderé and Hecht the tomato was found to con- 
tain:—l. A pecular acid which is destroyed by a 
distilling heat, and which is combined by a bitter 
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principle, probably solanin. 2, A volatile oil difficult 
to separate, and which evaporates with great rapidity. 
3. An extracto-resinous brown matter, of a pitchy 
consistency, having a strong smell and a _bitter-sweet 
taste, soluble in water and partly soluble in alcohol 
and either. 4. An albuminous matter which readily 
putrifies. 5. A little mucous sugar detected by the 
smell of caramel at the commencement of combustion. 
6. Sulpbate of potash, a little chloride of potassium 
and calcium, pure potash, and probably a vegetable 
alkaloid, which resides much more abundantly in the 
leaves than in the fruit. Professor Church gives the 
following quantitative analysis of the tomato :—Ripe 
tomatoes contain in 100 parts:—Water, 89:8; albumen, 
14; sugar, 6'0 ; malic acid, 07; cellulose and pectose, 
1:3; mineral matter, 08. In 1ib.:—Water, l4oz. 161 
gr.; albumen, 9Sgr.; sugar, 420gr.; malic acid, 49gr. ; 
cellulose and pactose, Q1gr.; mineral matter, 56gr. 
For one part of flesh-formers in tomatoes there are 
about four parts of heat-givers, reckoned as starch. Few 
products of the garden have increased so rapidly in 
popularity as the fruit of the tomato. A few years 
ago the demand for tomatoes was extremely limited. 
In many private gardens a few plants trained against 
walls afforded all the fruit that was required, but 
pow plants are largely grown under glass, and a 
supply of fruit if expected all the year round. In 
markets, too, the demand for tomatoes was of the 
slightest, and where a hundredweight was sold a few 
years ago a ton is sold now; indeed, it is not un- 
usual for a London fruit salesman to dispose of a 
ton of tomatoes in a day. Since the tomato has be- 
come so popular, and as it is unquestionably whole- 
some, it would not be inopportune to refer to the 
various modes of using the fruit. 

The followiug are the chief uses to which the fruit 
is applied :— 

Tomato Saucr.—Bake six tomatoes in an oven till 
they are quite soft; with a spoon take out the pulp, 
which strain through a coarse cioth or strainer to 
take out the seeds, then add salt, cayenne pepper, 
and as much vinegar as will give it the consistency 
of cream. 

Tomato SAucE (FRencH).—Cut ten or a dozen 
tomatoes into quarters, and put them into a saucepan 
with four onions sliced, a little parsley, thyme, one 
clove, and a quarter of a pound of butter. Set the 
saucepan on the fire, stirring occasionally for three- 
quarters of an hour, Straim the sauce through a 
horsehair sieve, and it is then ready for use. 

Tomato Sauce (ITALIAN).—Take twelve or fifteen 
tomatoes, a bit of butter, a little salt, half a dozen 
allspice, a little India saffron, and a glass of stock. 
Slice five or six onions, and put the whole into a 
saucepan. Set it on the fire and stir frequently, 
as the mixture is apt to stick. When the sauce is 
observed to be tolerably thick strain it like a puree. 

Tomato Soup (1).—Wash, scrape, and cut small the 
red part of three large carrots, three heads of celery, 
four large onions, and two large turnips. Put them, 
into a saucepan with a tablespoonful of butter and 
half a pound of lean ham, Let them stew very 
gently for an hour, then add three quarts of brown 
gravy soup and some whole black pepper, with eight 
or ten ripe tomatoes. Let it all boil an hour and a, 
half, and pulp it through a sieve. Serve it with 
fried bread cut into dice. 

Tomato Sour (2).—Take a shin of veal and put it 
into a pot with three quarts of water, two carrots 
and two onions and three turnips sliced, some pepper 
and salt, and one or two dozen tomatoes. Boil it for 
three hours, and strain through a sieve. Toast some 
bread very brown, cut it into small dice, put it 
into a tureen, and when the soup is ready put it 
over the bread. 

Tomato Soup (3),—Wash the tomatoes and slice 
them without peeling. Measure and put them to cook in 


a porcelain kettle. For every three quarts of sliced 
tomatoes add two onions, one carrot, and one turnip, 
all cut or chopped into small pieces; also two bay 
leaves, six cloves, a stick of cinnamon, a blade of mace, 
ten peppercorns and as many grains of allspice, a 
teaspoonful of sugar, and a head of celery or some 
bruised celery seed. Boil steadily for two hours, then 
strain through a sieve, pressing so as to obtain all 
the pulp without the seed. Wash out the kettle and 
return the liquid to it. Boil slowly for two hours 
longer. Season to taste with salt and cayenne pepper. 
It should be, when done, like thick ketchup. Stir 
frequently to prevent scorching, and be sure to use 
only a wooden spoon. Tin or iron utensils used in 
cooking tomatoes impart an unpleasant taste. The 
soup may he bottled, corked and sealed the same as 
ketchup. In serving, dilute it with strong meat broth 
(veal is best) until of the desired consistency. Flavour 
to taste with salt, pepper, and tomato ketchup, and 
serve with croutons. Cut these little diamonds of 
stale bread very small and even, fry them to a light 
brown in boilivg dripping, drain well, then put them 
in the tureen and pour the soup, which should be 
hot but not boiling, over them. 


TEA CULTIVATION IN FIJI. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE FIJI TIMES. 
Sir,—As the introduction of any new industry must 


of necessity tend to increase the material prosperity 


of the colony, I think a few remarks on the cap- 
ability of Fiji for the cultivation of tea may not be 
without interest to the public, and I venture to in- 
dulge a hope that the opinions of a practical man, 
who has had fifteen years’ experience of tea growing 
in India, may be entitled to some weight with those 
who are likely to take an interest in this matter. 
During my residence in Fiji I have met with soil 
and situation suitable for the cultivation of tea, both 
in Taviuni and Vanua Levu. The limited extent of 
my observations elsewhere precludes my being in a 
position to speak as conidently of other localities, 
but I am eure, from what I have heard gentlemen 


maintain as to land and soil, that there are many 


other portions of the group equally suitable. 

Tea requires a light black loam soil, 60 per cent 
sand, balance clay, but of course other soils will grow 
it, but not to that perfection. The elevation required 
differs greatly. I have seen tea growing within 20 
feet of the sea, and that splendidly, and the quality 
of tea made from it really good; but most planters 
are of opinion that a certain altitude is required, and 
that is my opinion as well. If we can get say an 
altitude of 900 feet it will be quite sufficient. These 
requisites are fully met with in the islands I have 
named, and success I am certain of. I am enabled 
to judge from a practical example, which is better 
than any theory of soil and situation. On the Alpha 
coffee estate, the property of the Hon. J. E. Mason, 
is a small patch of Assam hybrid tea plants, now 
about two years old. The demands of coffee culti- 
vation, perhaps, has not permitted Mr, Mason’s man- 
ager to bestow any great care on these, yet. spite 
of this want of attention, they will compare most 
favourably with plants of similar age in India. When 
on the spot, I, of curiosity, manufactured a small 
quantity of tea from some of the old leaves, but of 
course, not having the necessary sieves on hand, 
could not produce the different qualities, and the 
quality of leaf I had to manufacture was anything 


but good; yet the sample produced after infusion was _ 
fair, and I say with confidence that tea made in Fiji — 


will equal, if not surpass, that of India, for the growth 
here is more luxuriant than that of the latter place. 
It must be understood that all qualities of tea come 
from one and the same plant, and, as I have said 
before, the qualities are separated by means of sieves. 
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Tea begins to yield a smail return the second year, 
but the yield is very small, as you are then bringing 
your plants into form for future operations. ‘The third 
year the returns will probably be sufficient, not only 
to meet the year's expenses, but also to leave a small 
sum over and above. 

The realization of crop during the fourth year should, 
with good management and no disaster occurring, 
leave a considerable margin over expenses. 

The fifth and sixth year’s crops steadily increase 
until the seventh year, when the plant is considered 
to be in full bearing, 

Say the tea garden under cultivation is 200 acres 
in extent, I consider the fifth year’s crop should 
reach at least 64,000 lb. of made tea; this is a low 
average from a hybrid planted garden, for I have 
known the same area to turn out 96,000 Ib. of made 
tea. 

Tea, it must be remembered, is a perennial plant, 
and plantations once formed will go on bearing for 
an indefinite period. I do not know to what age the 
plant will continue to bear, but in one instance I 
have seen the age of bearing plants is probably be- 
yond 100 years. A small patch was planted out in 
Chittagong, and is owned now, I believe, by a Mr. 
Fowler; these plants have been picked for upwards 
of 40 yeas, and their yield when I was there some 
‘time since, was splendid, Once in bearing, the tea 
planter looks fora crop of 500 1b. to 1,000 lb, made 
tea per acre, but I have put the return of made tea 
at 480 lb, per acre that I may be within the mark. 

Every planter makes his teas that they will fetch 
all round 2s per lb., and this a great many people 
will be deceived in, by looking at paper sales, for on 
‘every plantation there are high and low class teas 
made; for instance, our congous fetch say 10d to 1s 
per lb, but the others, such as flowery and orange 
pekoe realize 4s to 5s per lb., and the middle tea, 
which is pekoe souchong, gives from 2s to 3s per lb. 
Another thing is that in dry seasons teas are always 
inferior to those made during rains. Within a very 
short time machinery has been introduced for pre- 
paring the leaf or rather rolling, and the plant suit- 
able for a 200 acre factory would cost, with tables 
complete, £300 to £350. 

I would propose in the first place to follow the 
riginal plan of hand rollig, and the only expenses 
therefore attendant to the preparation of the leaves 
outside plantation work would be boxes, nails, clamp 

sand tea-lead. 

This is a small itera when the good returns are 
vonsidered, 

Another subject which should be brought to notice 
as, that although some may think to the dividends 
being given on many plantations are low, the reason 
is because they are continually extending, and the 
surplus over goes for that extension. 

_ The Companies that have stopped extensions are 
paying from 20 per cent to 37 per cent dividends, 
and any one has only to lock over the Tea Comfy any’s 
accounts when such figures will be found. 

I have not the least doubt that tea cultivation is 
‘destined to become one of the mainstays of this 
colony. 

In starting such a company as I would propose, a 
capital of £4,000 should be raised. This amount need 
not be called up all at once, but let a first payment 
provide for the expenses of first year, and some mar- 
win over, say £1,500, in good time to meet operations 


‘of second year, and since third year’s crop would not | 


be required until currency of fourth year, a final call 
would be necessary to meet current factory account, 
after which the factory always pays expenses and 


leaves a handsome yearly profit to investor. 
This sum there should be no difficulty in raising | 
among the merchants and planters of Fiji. 
The following is my estimate of the cost of opening 


out and cultivating a tea garden of 200 acres with 
returns that may be expected from it to seventh ~ 
year :— 


OUTLAY. oe 1s. Oe 
1st year, Land, 400 acres 800 0 O 
Ist ,, Expenses 900 0 0 
2nd ,, do. 1,000 0 O 
OLCL ary, do. 1,200 0 O 
4th ,, do, 1,600 O 0 
Sth ,, do, O08 OULO 
6th ,, do. . 2,000 0 0 
Hae ps do. ... 2,400 0 0 
Incidentals ... . 3,500 0 0 


Total...£15,150 0 OU 


INCOME. 
lst year, nil 


2nd ,, 2,000 lb. made tea 1/9 175 0 O 
3rd. ,, 32,000 ,, tea @ 1/9 ... 2,800 0 0 
athe). 148;000) 5... -5,/ @1/9 =. 42000 0 
5th ,, 64,000,, ,, @1/9 ... 5,600 0 0 
Oth), 80,0005, ,, .@ 1/9 °.. 7,000.0 0 
ith ,, 80,000,, ,, @1/9... 7,000 U0 O 

Total_.... £26,779 0 O 

Outlay .. £15,150 0 O 


Balance at end of 7th year £11,525 0 O 


It will be acknowledged that this is a very splen- 
did prospect ; altogether too splendid many will say, 
but my estimates have been carefully considered. 

I have calculated expenses as I think at a maximum, 
while the returns are below what I should consider 
a minimum. ‘Tea, it must be remembered, is a very 
hardy plant, much more so than most tropical plants, 
and there is not much fear of a hurricane doing it 
any damage for more than a month or so, for its 
limbs are flexible as cane. 

I am confident of success in this industry, and it 
only requires people to come forward and subscribe 
the necessary capital to start the industry at once 
and secure orders from India of this season’s growth 
seed. The capital required for such profits shown is 
so small that many will say such cannot be accom- 
plished, but whatever is stated is thoroughly correct, 
and if profits are not even larger I shall be greatly 
disappointed.—I am, &c., 

' C. S. PEARCE. 


TEA. 

A correspondent of the Indo-Huropean Correspondence 
writes :— 

Tea planting in India must be a prosperous specu- 
lation, since the exportation is increasing yearly. In 
1861 we could only send home 1,250,000 pounds; in 
1864, the double; in 1867, 6,000,010; in 1870, 
13,500,000; in 1878-79, 33,000,000, worth 30,000,000 
of rupees. Thougb the whole of this fair exportation 
is nearly concentrated on the London market alone, 
it does not as yet supply more than 24 per cent of 
the wants of the United Kingdom for tea. 79 per 
cent, i.¢., more than 124,000,000 of pounds are still 
to be brought and exported from China. Therefore a 
very large field is opened to competition, and if the 
Indian tea-planters wish to satisfy the wants as well 
as the taste of the mother-country only, they must 
go ahead by improving and enlarging their tea plant- 
ations. But should Australia, Canada, the other Eng- 
lish Colonies, and the world at large take a liking 
to Indian tea, what would ovr tea market become? 
It would be enlarged a hundredfold. It is far from 
being improbable? Not at all if we judge from what 
we have seen of late in the United Kingdom. How 
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many a gourmet who, from infancy, had been accus- 
tomed to the taste of Chinese tea only, now relishes 
a fine cup of Indian tea? It is not owing to a mere 
fancy, but to our Indian tea being perhaps more 
savoury and certainly moro cleanly and more carefully 
prepared than the Chinese article. Why, then, could 
not we hope that in a few years more Indian tea 
will find a way open to it in the markets of the five 
parts of the world? 

This prospect, pleasant as it may be, is too high 
for me. Why look so far away beyond the seas? 
I will now take a much more nearer view of the 
matter and look only at the very threshold of India. 

There, at our own door, is to be found a good ex- 
port tea market; so much the better for us that it 
would not lessen the existing London market by a 
single pound of tea, This seems to be rather para- 
doxical, though very true, and calls for some explana- 
tion. 

The tea bushes must be pruned every year, or at 
least every third year; every year, too, a large amount 
of leaves escape the plucking of the buds and small 
leavea ; once too old and too coarse they are allowed 
to dry, to fall down on the ground, they are lost as 
tea, and they can be used for nothing but manuring 
the plantation. From what I heard, Chinamen of the 
western part of the Se-tchuen Province are not so 
foolish. They know well how to fill their purse with 
over 10 lakhs of rupees, quietly coming to them, from 
the sale of this rubbish which is despised by us great 
gentlemen! Some of them, Iam told, even let their 
tea gardens grow almost wild in order to increase 
the heap of prunings, small branches, coarse leaves, 
and other rubbish to be prepared for tea. ‘They are 
contented with a small quantity of fine rolled tea to 
be used in the district itself, not to be exported, be- 
cause the best profit of their tea gardens comes from 
this coarse unrolled tea, which we think not worth 
the sweepings of our godowns. Besides this, the space 
between rows of scattered plants of tea are used as 
fields of Indian-corn, of beans and other vegetables ; 
so much so, that a Chinese tea garden on the western 
hills of the Se-tchuen Province when seen from some 
distance, looks very much like a field or a common 
garden newly opened amongst the jungles. 

Far from me, of course, the thought of commend- 
ing to our tea planters such careless a method of 
cultivation. Though Chinamen were tea-planters of 
old and our teachers, we are more enlightened, more 
civilized, and. thanks be to God, less greedy of money 
than they are. We know very well that the more 
weeds and even useful plants we allow to grow into 
our fields, the less nourishing substance will remain 
for the intended cultivation. Hven for the sake of our 
our tea gardens which we must always keep well 
tilled, well manured, perfectly clean and elegant, as 
it becomes gentlemen. But when it is a fact that 
many Chinamen, greedy of money as the whole of them 
are, prefer making coarse tea to ‘preparing fine tea, 
there mast be a reason for it, This reason is no 
other than because it is more profitable to them; 
and it is profitable only because the coarse tea market 
is near at hand, whilst the fine tea market is very 
far off. This coarse tea market is Thibet, the empori- 
um of which is Ta-tsient-loo, distant only a. few 
7a journey from the tea-producing country, whilst 

anton and Shanghai are so far away and of so diffi- 
cult of access. 

Por us, I know, it is quite differentin India. From 
Upper Assam, Darjeeling, Tirhoot, &c., to Calcutta 
or to any of the seaports, it is nothing but a short 
and easy promenade, thanks be to our railways, our 
beautiful inlend steam navigation, our roads, our con- 
veyances. Therefore, we must not on any account 
drop the hone and the meat to grasp at the shadow. 
But as this shadow can pour down into our pockets 


“pact and’ prevent by so. doimg as much air as’ possi- 


used for the first ebullition of rice, which being im- 


at least as many lakhs of rupees as it does yearly 
into the pockets of the Western Chinese tea-planters, 
and as the very same: market is nearer to our own 
doors than the doors of Western China, why should 
we not avail ourselves of this good opportunity by 
preparing the same kind of tea, better adapted to the 
taste and means of the Thibetans, when it is sufficient 
for it to employ only the rubbish and leavings of our 
plantations ? 

Has the experiment been made. I do not say with 
the Thibetan people who sometimes come down to our 
tiarket places, but even with the Sikimies and Bou- 
thias who are living with us at Darjeeling, who are 
either under the protection of the English Government 
or at least under its powerful influence. To my know- 
ledge, only one planter tried onee and he failed. 
Why? Very likely only because he did not know 
how to prepare his Thibetan tea according to the taste 
of his intended customers. What has he done? I do 
not know exactly, but I fancy he merely swept away 
the prunings of his plantation after they had become 
dried by the sun’s rays, when scattered all over his 
garden; then at some other time collecting the natur- 
ally dried and yellow leaves and mixing the whole 
together he got a kind of green yellow stuff without 
any juice or taste; this gentleman’s intention was 
very good and in the right direction indeed, but if 
he acted so, no wonder that he failed in his laudable 
attempt to open up the Thibetan tea market, Had he 
asked for advice from some Chinaman of the Tsen-ky- 
hien, of the Yuen-ken-hein or Ya-chow districts in 
Western Se-tchuen, (there are perhaps some of them 
in Calcutta) he would have learned to his great ad- 
vantage that the prunings before becoming dried, and 
the coarse grren leaves before becoming nationally 
yellow, must be collected in October or ‘thereabouts 
and subjected to some kind of fermentation which by 
destroying the green chlorophylle of the leaves gives 
them a brown colour without destroying the tasty 
juice which is rather increased thereby. 

As fermentation is a capital point it is good to 
dwell a little upon it. According to my ivformant, 
the Chinamen dig two holes in some sheltered place 
of their compound. Into one of these holes théy pile 
up the prunings, i.c., the fresh little branches cut off 
with their leaves in small pieces about two or three 
inches long. Into the other hole they pile up the 
coarse green leaves plucked up from the bushes. If © 
these materials are not moist enough they sprinkle a 
little water on the successive layers, which they press 
down with their feet in order to make the heaps com- 


ble remaining between the leaves inside of the holes. 
When they: are full they cover them with mats, cloth, 
or blankets to prevent any contact with the atmesphero, 
Soon after, the natural fermentation begins, and heats 
the whole mass which becomes of a brown colour in 
the centre and at the bottom, whilst the upper part 
remains of a rather light yellow colour. Yo judge of 
the proper degree of fermentation, we must not 
therefore be contented with having a glance at the 
surface, but we must dig to the centre and see whe- 
ther the leaves have become properly heated and 
tinged with a brown colour, without being however — 
burnt by the heat or rotted by over humidity. After 
a few experiments it will be easy to judge from the 
time only. BA 

As soon as the fermentation has’ come to a proper 
point, the yellow leaves of the surface are put aside 
to be packed up as an inferior quality of tea, or are” 
piled up anew in another hollow place to be submitted 
to a better fermentation. The brown leaves’and the 
brown prunings.are then separately dug over by small 
quantities of four, five, or'six pounds, sprinkled with | 
a little rice water, ie., the ‘water which has been 


pregnated with a certain amount of gluten is apt to 


aggregate the leaves together. These leaves are then 
forced down into many wooden forms by means of 
a crow-bar and press attached to each form, or to 
whigh each full form is submitted. After a little 
while the brick is taken out of the form and allowed 
to dry under some shelter. ‘The same process con- 
tinues as long as there are leaves or prunings to be 
dug from the holes. ' 
When perfectly dried, cach brick of tea is entirely 
wrapped into double or treble sheets of oiled paper. 
At last these bricks are packed four by four, into 
mats of split bamboos. ‘They are ready for exporta- 
tion to the market of Ta-tsien-loo. * * a 


RHEA FIBRE: 
PRIZES FOR THE BEST MACHINE OR PROCESS FOR THE 
PREPARATION oF THE RewA FIBRE. 


(From the /ndian Daily News.) 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of 
India, Fort William, the 19th March, 1881 :— 

Read papers on the subject of the renewal of the offer 
of a prize for the best machine or process for the pre- 
paration of the fibre of the Bhomeria nivea, popularly 
known under the names of Rhea, Ramie, and China 

rass. 

" OpservArions.—With a view to the development 
of regular industry in the fibre of the rhea plant, 
the Government of India offered in 1870-71 a prize 
of £5,000 to the inventor of the best machine or 
rocess for its preparation. It was believed, from the 
imformation before the Government of India at the 
time, that the only real obstacle to the utilization 
of this staple was the want of suitable machinery 
for the preparation of the fibre.’ Only one machine was, 
however, presented for trial; and as it was found to 
be imperfect in some important respects after having 
been carefully tested in the autumn of 1872, the 
Government decided that the inventor should not be 
adjudged the full reward. 

2. As the need for a good machine appeared still 
to exist, and no inventor had in the meantime come 
forward, the Government of India decided in 1877 
to renew the offer of a prize. Accordingly, Notifica- 
tion No. 45 of the 3lst August of that year was issued 
and widely published in India, Europe, and America. 
Briefly, its terms were that a reward of R50,000 
would be given to the inventor of the best machine 
or process which would separate the bark and fibre 
from the stem, and the fibre from the bark of the 
Bohmeria nivea, and a reward of R10,000 to the 
inventor of the next best machine or process, provided 
it was adjudged to possess merit, and to be capable 
of adaptation to practical uses without difficulty. The 
machine or process required was to be ‘‘capable of 
producing, by animal water, or steam power, a ton 
of dressed fibre of a quality which shall average in 
value not less than £45 per ton in the English mark- 
et, at a total cost, including all processes of pre- 
paration and all needful allowance for wear and tear, 
of not more that £15 per ton laid down at any port 
of shipment in India, and £30 in England after pay- 
ment of all the charges usual in trade before goods 
reach the hands of the manufacturer.’ The machinery 
was to be simple, strong, durable, and inexpensive, 
and suited for erection in plantations where rhea was 
grown. The competition was to take place at Saba. 
ranpur, and the Government was to provide shelter 

‘and accommodation for the competing machines, as 
well as the motive power required. The Government 
was also to pay for the transport of all machines 
from the sea coast to Saharanpur up to a limit of 
one ton for each machine, and to allow a free second 
class ticket by rail to that station to any person in 
aa of a machine, 
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3. The trials were fixed to commence on the 15th 
September, 1879, and the following Committee of 
Judges was eventually appointed to conduct them :— 

President.—E. C.-Buck, Hsq., C. S., Director, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, North Western 
Provinces, and Oudh. 

Members.—W. Duff Bruce, Esq., C. E., Vice-Chair- 
man of the Port Commissioners, Calcutta; Angus 
Campbell, Esq., Superintendent of the Canal Foundry 
and Workship, Roorkee; and Dr. Murray Thomson, 
Chemical Examiner to Government, North-Western 
Provinces. 

4, Twenty-four applications for permission to com- 
pete were received ; but only ten competitors ultim- 
ately arrived at Saharanpur, and of these three 
withdrew from the competition. ‘The trials were held 
in September and October, 1879. The following is 
a list of competitors and a brief account of their 
machines ;— 

I.—Mr. J. P. Vander Ploeg.—His appliances con- 
sisted of a crushing machine and scutching machine, 
He cleaned the fibre finally by boiling it in a pre- 
pared liquor. 

II.—Mons. J. Nagoua,—His appliances consisted of 
a combined crushing and scutching machine, the same 
machine being adaptable for both operations. 

IlI.—Dr. R. H. Collyer.—He departed much from 
his original specification. He ended by boiling the 
stems first in water with a very littlesoda Hethen 
passed the stems through a machine which broke them 
up, and again through the same machine to clean them. 
He produced and used also another machine worked 
by band. The smaller or hand machine cost only 
£60, but it would not be suitable for a regular factory, 

1V.—The Paris machine belongs to a French Ramie 
Fibre Company, Messrs. Laberie and Berthet, who 
have exhibited in Paris. The machine crushed the 
stems which were kept constantly wetted. Then the 
fibre was steeped in a bleaching liquor, and an alka- 
line liquor. 

V.—Mr. J. Cameron.—He abandoned the machines 
described in his specification, and brought a hand 
implement. 

VI.—Mr. C. F. Amery.—He altered his specifica- 
tion. He broke the stems in a crushing machine, 
boiled them in an alkaline solution, and then passed 
them through the breaking machine again. 

VII.—Mr. C. E. Blechynden.—He abandoned his 

original specification. He steamed the stems, then 
peeled them by hand, and then beat them by hand 
with mallets. 
5. Then fibre turned out by each of the compet- 
ing machines was carefully packed and despached to 
the Secretary of State, with a view to its being tested 
and reported upon by experts in the trade at home. 
The reports received from the Secretary of State with 
his despatch of August 12th, 1880, concur in stating 
that the samples are far inferior to the fibre imported 
into England from China, the value of which at that 
period was £50 a ton. ‘The samples of which the re- 
ports speak most favourably were— 

No. 28. (M. Nagoua) described by Messrs. Mark 
Dawson and Company, of Bradford, as containing ‘‘some 
good fibre, and fairly marketable.” This was valued 
at £26 by the brokers (Messrs. Noble and Company) 

Nos. 33, 34, and 35 (Mr. Cameron) valued by the 
brokers at £15, £18, and £18, respectively. 

Messrs. Mark Dawson and Son approved of No. 35 as 
being ‘‘ the best sample as far as freedom from bark 
was concerned: but the fibre was broken and tangled, 
would never give so large a yield in silver as No. 28, 
nor would the silver be so long; on the whole, it is 
the most valuable sample.” 

No. 34 is a “nice clean sample, similar but not equal 
to No. 33.” 

The Brokers (Messrs. Noble and Company) remark 
of the whole series submitted to them—‘‘ nose of 
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these samples are nearly up to the requirements, 
The only one is No. 28, which could be used for 
China grass purposes, and this would only sell freely 
when the market is bare of the regular fibre. 

6. The reports of the experts were sent to the 
Committee, and they have now furnished their final 
report and recommendations. As no competitor has 
produced a fibre of a value even approaching the 
amount fixed in the Resolution of August, 1877, the 
Committee do not recommend the grant of either of 
the prizes to any of the competitors. They are how- 
ever, of opinion that some of the machines possess 
sufficient merit to warrantthe grant of a reward to the 
owners ; and the gentlemen mentioned by them, as 
deserving of remuneration, are Messrs. Nagoua, Vander 
Ploeg, and Cameron. The fibre turned out by ‘Mr. 
Vander Ploeg was valued less highly than that pro- 
duced by Messrs. Nagoua and Cameron, but the 
Committee attribute this to the fact that he aimed 
at producing the fibre in a finished state fit for the 
spinner (a condition in which it is understood that 
the HMnglish dealer does not require it), and not to 
the inability of his machines to yield as good fibre 
as those of Massrs. Nagoua and Cameron. They re- 
mark also that there is little novelty in Mr, Cameron’s 
process, and that it is only an improvement on a- 
method by which fibre is actually extracted from various 
plants by the natives of India, ‘The same method 
is also applied in many of the Indian jails for the 
extraction of aloe fibre. Ihe process is simple enough 
to be employed by the natives with hardly any in- 
struction, and any kind of stems, green or dry, shart 
or long, could be treated by it: but it would be 
difficult of application in a rhea plantation where the 
stems of many acres of land would have to be worked 
off quickly. Having regard to these circumstances, 
the committee recommend that a grant of R5,000 each 
be made to Messrs. Nagoua and Vander Ploeg, and 
another of R1,000 to Mr. Cameron. ; 

7. As nore of the flbre produced came up to the 
conditions prescribed, the Governor-General in Council 
agrees thatthe prizes offered’ by the Goyernment of 
India in 1877 cannot be awarded. At the same time, 
he concurs in the Committee's opinion that some re- 
Cognition of their efforts is due to the three gentlemen, 
whose machines yielded the best results or appeared 
to possess superior merit, and he sanctions the grant 
to them of the sums recommended by the Committee. 

8. From the low valuation put by the Knglish firms 
on the samples of fibre produced at the late competition, 
it (ces not seem probable that Indian rhea fibre will 
be able, for the present at least, to compete success- 
fully with the Chinese product, while the experience 
which has been so lar gained also points to the con- 
clusion that in most parts of India the cultivation of 
rhea cannot be undertaken with profit- Rhea is natur- 
ally an equatorial plant, and it requires a moist air, 
a rich soil, and plenty of water, while extremes of 
temperature are unfavourable to it. Such conditions 
may be found in parts of Burma, Uppar Assam, and 
in some districts of Hastern and Northern Bengal ; and 
if rhea can be grown in such places with only so 
much care as is required in an ordinary well-farmed 
field for a rather superior crop, it is possible that it 
may succeed commercially, An experiment on a some- 
what large scale has been undertaken in the Dinaj- 
pur district—one of those in which rhea has for many 
years past been cultivated on a small scale by the 
pesantry for their own use—and the results will be 
watched with interest. Until, however, private enter- 
prise has shown that the cultivation of the plant can 
be undertaken with profit in these or other parts of 
the country, and that real need has arisen for an 
improved method of preparing the fibre in order to 
stimulate its production, the Government of India 
thinks it inadvisable to reuew the offer, which it has 
now made for the second time without result,’ of 


rewards for suitable machines. But in order to aid 
persons who are anxious to try the cultivation of the 
plant in localities which are prima facie suitable, the 
Government will be willing to place roots at. their 
disposal. A plot of about two or three acres will, 
therefore, continue to be kept under rhea in the 
Botanical Gardens at Howrah for the supply of roots 
to intending growers. 

9. A sample of China grass valued at £50 a ton 
in the English market has been deposited in the 
Economic Museum at Caleutta, and in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Committee, an endeavour 
will be made to obtain specimens of the fibre produced 
by the several competitors at the trials at Saharan- 
pur from the Secretary of State, to whom all the 
samples were sent. These samples, with the valua- 
tions of the experts noted on them, will also be 
deposited in the Economic Museum for inspection by 
the public. 

OrpER,—Ordered that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President and Members of the Rhea 
Committee ; to the competitors ; and to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, with reference to para. 8; ana with 
a request that the necessary instructions may be com- 
municated to the Superintendent of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens at Howrah. 

Ordered also that a copy of the Resolution be for- 
warded to the Department of Finance for informa- 
tion and further orders, and that the Resolution be 
published in the Supplement to the Gazette of India. 

(True Extract. ) 
Cc. W. BOLTON, 
Offg. Under Secretary to the Government of India. 


THE TIMBER-TREES OF THE STRAITS, 
(From the Straits Times.) 

As a great deal of uncertainty exists in connection 
with the botanical nomenclature of our best tim- 
ber trees, I have been induced to offer for publication 
in your columns a short résumé of the information. 
I have been able to collect upon the subject during 
my five years’ residence in the colony, principally 
with the view of calling more direct attention to 
them than they have as yet received ; and inviting ~ 
discussion, and the opinions of others who have had 
practical experience with them, as by this means a 
large amount of original information is often drawn 
out, as instanced by the amount of information col~. 
lected in the Straits on the origin of Malayan Guttas 
and Caoutchoucs since my first contributions to their — 
history in 1877. 7 

With the exception of Col. Low’s Dissertation, as. 
given in Cameron’s Malayan India, and Major McNair’s 
Report to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
which was published in the Government Gazette last 
year, very little, so far as I know, has ever been 
published on the subject. 

The botanical names which I contributed to Major 
McNair’s report were professedly provisional, and a 
more intimate acquaintance with the writings of Miquel, — 
Horsfield, Maingay, and others, has disclosed several 
errors of nomenclature in it which I propose to correct 
in the following notes. 

‘It is to be regretted that the large stock of samples 
of our indigenous timber trees in the offices of the. 
Public Works Department in the Colony was not 
made use of for Major MeNair’s report instead of 
using Col. Low’s descriptions verbatim. 

India, owing to its perfectly organized system of 
forest conservancy, now deservedly stands at the head 
of all the British dependencies—if not of the whole 
world—for the way in which its forest wealth has — 
been developed, and the amount of accurate and 
valuable information that has been’ collected and pul~ 
lished on the subject. Ua 
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In the remainder of the British Colonies, as shown 
by the official reports that have been sent to the 
different Secretaries of State for the Colonies during 
thempast five years in response to a Colonial Office 
circular, the information collected, or available to the 
public, is meagre and unreliable. One ov two facts 
are painfully evident—tlat in the early days of colon- 
ization, the original forests were recklessly destroyed 
wherever it occupied land that could be adapted to 
any other purpose, however small; while the largest 
and finest trees were used for fuel or charcoal, no 
attempts were made to rectify the mistake by sub- 
sequent planting; and even now the same state of 
things exists, where in other respect a new regimé has 
been inaugurated, 

That the Straits are sadly behind the times in this 
respect ib is unnecessary to say here. On this subject 
Mr. Van Volxem, writing in the Gardener's Chronicle 
for June 22nd, 1878, says :— 

“When I visited the Straits Settlements 1 wondered 
at the enormous amount of clearings made by the 
Chinese emigrants for their Gambicr gardens, which, 
‘after a period of seven to ten years, are abandoned 
for virgin plots and allowed to return to jungle, not 
the majestic primitive forest fuel of beautiful and 
useful trees, but a secondary growth of ugly and werth- 
less shrubs, a perfect eyesore to the lover of Nature, 
and to the prosaic matter-ol-fact man also—a curse 
‘to neighbouring plantations, as nests of weeds. 

The questions and answers appended to Major 
MeNair’s report may not be uninteresting, and are 
worth a wider publicity than they are likely to get 
through the Government Gazette, ane they are con- 
sequently reproduced here in full. About the Return 
© A,” I have more to say further on :— 

Q.—I. What are the kinds of timber trees produced 
in the country, and to what uses are they generally 
applied? (State the botanical name where known.) 

A.—Vide Return A. 

@.—ll. Are forests or lands producing the trees 
owned by the Government or by private persons ?. 

A.—By the tiovernment chiefly, excepting. a few 
estates im Selangor and several thousand acres of forest 
land in Sungei Ujong, which have been given for 
coffee, cocoa, and tapioca planting. 

 Q.—1T. =Whatis the approximate extent of timber- 
producing forests or lands at the present time? 

A,—In Singapore, 22,000 acres; in Penang and 
Province Wellesley, 130,000 acres; in Malavea, 45,000 
acres; in Perak, about 6,000 square miles; in Selangor, 
1,72U square miles; and in Sungei Ujong 300 to 400 
square miles. 

@.—IV. Is this area increasing or diminishing ? 

A,.—Diminishing. 

Q.—V. If diminishing, from what cause ? 

A,.—In the Straits Settlements, from the sale of land 
and extension of cultivation, and too often from 
illicit fellmg and chareoal burning. In the Native 
States, coffee planters and other agriculturists are 
“making enquiries about the lands, and, as these are 
suitable for various cultivations, it may be expected 
that much forest will be destroyed in succeeding 
years. 

Q@.—VI. Are any steps taken for the prevention 
of waste or for replanting any area which has been 
cleared ? 

A.—The Government has one Forest Ranger at 
Singapore and two at Penang, and frequently men 


are brought before the Police and punished for felling | 


trees on Government land, but no steps are taken to 
replant any area, which has been cleared, with fresh 
trees. In Perak, no such steps can possibly be eflici- 
ently taken in the present state of the country. 


Charcoal burners for the tin miners destroy large 
quantities of the most valuable timber; an attempt 
has been made to prevent this, but it created much 
Abundance of 


dissatisfaction and was very inetfective. 


young trees of all kinds spring up where shelter from 
the rays of the sun is secured, go that felling for 
charcoal or timber does not altogether destroy the for- 


ests as coffee planting and rice cultivation do. There 
are forest reserves declared at Kuala Lumpur, the 
mining and populous centre of Selangor. Persons 
clearing and felling jungle in Sangei Ujong without a 
permit are liable to be severely punished. No steps 
have yet been taken to replant, 

Q.—VII. .What is the quantity of timber which 
might fairly be cut every year without permanent 
injury to the forests? 

A,—The Government can spare no more in either 
of the Settlements. At Singapore a reserve is kept 
round the principal hills for climatic purposes, and at 
Penang, Province Wellesley and Malacca there are also 
belts reserved for the same purpose, but it is feared 
that trees are often felled by Chinese, for want of 
a large staff for supervision. It is not known what 
quantity might be cut in the protected Native States, 

Q.—VII[. What is the quantity actually cut every 
year ? 

A.—It is impossible to say. ‘he estimated export 
of Mangrove from Perak for firewood for the supply 
of the island of Penang, where it is used in large 
quantities for the sugar manufactories, is ten jaunts 
per diem carrying 7,V00 billets each, of the valve of 
$5 per 1,000 ‘Timber for house building in Penany 
is alsu supplied chiefly from Perak and the Dindings. 
The Krian river sends a large but unknown quantity. 
Planks of Seraya are exported from Lukut in Selangor. 

Q.—IX. What is the proportion for home cousump- 
tion and for export ? 

A.—In the Straits Settlements mangrove is used for 
firewcod; there is an abundant supply, and the shark 
is exported to a limited extent. But all timbers for 
building purposes are imported into the Settlements. 
In the Native States very little is used for home con. 
sumption, and then only for building purposes, charcoal 
burning for tin smelting and firewood. 

Q.—X. What have been the annual exports: of cach 
kind of timber during the last ten years ; stating the 
proportions to each country, and the value of such 
exports ? 

A.—No exports during the last ten years have been 
made from the Straits Settlements, and none from 
Sangei Ujong. In Perak and Selangor there are no 
statistics from which accurate information couli be 
supplied. 

Q.—XI. What are the reasons for, or causes ol, 
the increase or diminution of quantity or value im 
the exports ? 

A,—The exports from Perak are certainly invreas- 
ing on account of the greater demand from Penang, 
and the peaceful state of the country, which permits 
Chinese sawyers and others to reside in security and 
work in it, 

Q.-—XII. (If it be so), what are the causes of the 
small exportation in comparison with the capability 
of production ? 

A,—In Perak, want of capital, and the so recent 
pacification of the country. A very valuable and re- 
munerative trade might be established, as the numer- 
ous rivers present facilites for exporting the timber, 
and the prices at which it could be worked, or con- 
tracted for, are very moderate indeed, 

ln Selangor the population is small and coolic labour 
is dear, in comparison with neighbouring countries, 
such as Java, India and China, 

@.—XUI. Have any observations been wade, or 
conclusions arrived at, as to the climatic influence of 
forests, or the effect of their clearance on the rainfall, 
floods, &c.? 

A.—It is found at Singapore that although the 
Crown lands have been greatly denuded of trees, there 
has been no marked diminution in the rainfall. No 
observations have been made as yet in the Native 
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States, but rain gauges and meteorological instruments 
have lately been brought into use at five stations in 
the States, Government has declined to permit the 
settlement of agriculturists on the western elopes of 
the Hijau range of mountains, fearing that the steady 
supply of water necessary for the miners’ pumping- 
wheels would be interfered with. 

Q.--XIV. Forward any reports made by depart- 
ments or societies, or any Acts of Legislature bear- 
ing on the subject? 

A,.—There are no Acts of the Legislature of the 
Straits Settlements bearing on this subject, but there 
can be no doubt that it would be desirable that there 
should be attached to the Land Department a small 
Forestry Department, for the purpose of preserving 
our reserves and restoring our forests by the estab- 
lishment of nurseries for young trees. 

The answers given above speak for themselves, and 
I shall content myself with a remark or two on the 
influence the denudation of forest lands have on the 
clima «. Our neighbours in Ceylon and Mauritius have 
proved this, to their cost in some instances. and al- 
though Singapore from its size and position is not 
likely to be materially affected by anything that may 
be done on the island itself, the reckless clearing of 
the Johore hills would materially alter the condition 
of things here, and it becomes evident that on the 
proper management or otherwise of the mountain for- 
ests on the mainland, the future climate of the island 
of Singapore will in a great measure depend. I have 
no hesitation in asserting that Mr. Chasseriau owes 
many 2 shower to his proximity to Bukit Timah, and 
if Bukit ‘Timah were cleared like Mount Faber, the 
Municipality would be compelled to search for fresh 
sources for their water supply. From calculations 
made from observing the two hills almost daily for 
five years, I should say that at least five times as 
much water falls on Bukit Timah as on Mount Faber 
in the course of the year. This could easily be determ- 
ined by the P. C. M. O: 

The following extract from the Gardener's Chronicle 
of March Sth, 1879, renders anything that I could 
possibly write on this subject superfluous :— 

InDIAN Forests, THEIR RELATION TO CLIMATE.— 
The October number of the Lndian Forester contains 
an article by Surgeon-General Balfour on the influence 
of trees on the climate and productiveness of the 
peninsula of India. Jt contains an abstract of the 
conclusions arrived at by various officials in India, 
almost all of whom agree in the necessity of protect- 
ing what forests remain, and of planting the hills of 
Southern India with trees wherever a tree will grow. 
‘* Fine districts were not destined by Nature to be 
the prey and sport of famine and scarcity, but have 
been rendered subject to these calamities by the 
thoughtless action of man.” Some valuable tables are 
given showing that the total amount of actual rain- 
fall has not diminished of late years, but that man, 
by denuding the land of forests, is allowing the rain- 
water to rush off the surface, sweeping away with 
it the mould, breaking down the tank-dams, starv- 
ing the springs, and draining off the waters of the 
springs, rivulets and wells. Replanting is strenuously 
advocated, the growing plants being protected from 
fire, grazing animals, and other destructive agencies. 
Pasturages should be secured for the animals, which 
should be prevented from browsing on the plantations. 
Even the roots of the valuable grass, Cynodon Dac- 
tylon, are, we are told, dug up in the hot weather 
for fodder for the horses. Moving sand should be 
restrained by suitable planting and a proper system 
of forest-conservancy introduced not only in British 
territory, but in the allied and feudal States likewise. 
The rainfall, repeats Mr. Balfour, bas not diminished, 
but ‘“‘man, partly ignorant and wholly reckless, has 
denuded the soil of its trees and shrubs, and bared 
the surface to the sun’s rays, thus depriving the 


country of its conservative agents, and making the 
extremes of floods and droughts of more frequent 
occurrence and more severe.” 

As a remedy for this state of things, Mr, Van 
Volxem’s suggestions, which refer exclusively to the 
Straits Settlements, are worth the attention of the 
Government. He says :— 

Would there be any difficulty in making it obligat- 
ory to the Gambier planters, and others, to plant 
in the last year but one of their occupation a certain 
quantity per acre of useful trees, and to remit them 
the ground rent of their estate for these years by 
way of compensation, so that at the time they cease 
to occupy their gardens. they would, by showing so 
many trees per acre of a fixed kind two years 
planted, obtain from the Inspector of Forests a cheque 
for a certain sum, which would be accepted in dis- 
charge of ground rent, transferable of course? Default- 
ers might even be fined. Such an enactment would, 
at a very small cost to the Government, give an 
impulse to clearing the superabundant forest, and in 
a few years, at the smallest possible outlay, the State 
would become the undisputed owner of valuable patches 
of the most useful trees, It would be at least a 
remedy for the indiscriminate and wholesale extermina- 
tion of the gutta-percha trees. If grown in dense 
masses they might be usefully managed by moderate 
tapping, instead of being felled all at one time as 
now, without any provision for their replacement. I 
speak chiefly of the gutta-percha, because, being indi- 
genous there, it would certainly thrive in its native 
soil and climate, and. besides it might perhaps be 
procured cheaper than any of the newly imported 
trees. But the same process might be useful for these 
last, like the various rubbers, the Mahogany, or the 
Cedrela odorata. 

To complete the process, nurseries ought to be 
made where quantities of the young saplings could 
be had at a fixed and low price, They ought to be 
grown in large Bamboo joints, for easy transplanta- 
(ion, upon the principle so usefully employed for the 
last few years by my good friend Dr. Thwaites, the 
able director of the Peradeniya Gardens, Ceylon. He © 
is, I believe, the originator of it. Such nuréeries 
could be erected by contract near to the clearings. 
The Chinese, heaven-born gardeners, would certainly 
take up such jobs very effectually, and be cheaper 
than any other means. : 

Refering to planting to the tropics generally the 
game writer says :— 

‘In hot climates, however healthy, no emigrant 
settles with the idea of making the place his home. 
He comes to make his fortune as soon as possible, 
the sooner the better, when he can return to his 
native. land. A little gambling excitement. resulting 
from the uncertainty of the crops, and the fluctua- 
tions of the produce market, keeps up his spirits. 
But abroad no man can afford to embark his small 
capital in a venture that cannot possibly bring him a 
return before thirty or for tyyears—quite a lifetime! 
So Government must step in for the benefit of the 
community. Government alone can afford to plant 
trees, either for timber, or for rubber, gutta-percha, 
gum, and what not else, and, after having made the — 
planting outlay, pay for the supervision during the 
unproductive period of growth. Unluckily torest clear- 
ing, ;to make room for the new trees, is always a 
very costly affair, and in the nature of things Govern- 
ment would certainly have to pay more for it than 
private enterprise, however well the work might be 
conducted. Besides, for two years at least, there 
would be a necessity to employ expensive labour to 
check the natural growth of the forest, or the newly 
planted trees would soon be choked to death. ” 

Where the replanting of waste lands is decided on, 
the first and most important thing to attend to, is 
to select species of good timber-producing trees adapted 
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to the climate, the different soils, and situations, and 
to do this a knowledge of the indigenous tree of the 
country is imparatively necessary ; as they can mostly 
be depended on, while experiments with exotics have 
alwaya a certain amount of specvlation attached to them, 
and failures are by no means rare. That the Straits 
possess some excellent timber trees it is unnecessary 
to say here, as some sorts are well known in other 
markets, as.for instance Daru, Baloo, Tampenis, Mer- 
bau, Lembusu, and others, some of which for dur- 
ability are scarcely rivalled by English Oak or Indian 
Teak ; and too much cannot be known about the require- 
ments and habitets most conducive to their healthy 
and rapid development. Of some of these there are 
several varieties, (by a variety I here mean the variation 
in the same kind of timber, which may possibly be pro- 
duced by distinct species of trees,) as for instance the 
Merbau and the Seraya; of the latter so many, that 
hardly any two samples of the timber selected at ran- 
dom will be found to correspond in the degree of 
porosity and density. Hence it becomes a matter of 
the utmost importanze that those species which yield 
‘the best kinds of timber should receive the most 
attention in their native habitats; and instead of sow- 
‘ing ceeds that have been collected at random, atten- 
tion should be paid to securing only good vavieties 
as a tree producing worthless timber absorbs the same 
amount (and in the majority of instances more) of 
nourishment, space, and attention, as its more valu- 
able compeer. 


The only plan to follow to ensure this is to acquire 
first some knowledge of the general appearance of 
various timber trees together with their distinguishing 
characteristics ; as little dependence can be placed on 
native nimes that bave not become common every- 
day words, otherwise they are extremely local, and 
the same word may be used to distinguish two very 
different trees,—let us say for instance, in Johore and 
Sungie Ujong, Then, again, the great similarity of 
native names oftén leads to confusion, ag for instance 
- Kladang, Kledong, and Kladong, which are given to 
widely different trees in the Straits. 

The reluctance of Malays, or in fact all oriental 
‘nations, to confess their ignorance on subjects like 
native names is too well known, and they will often 
ye a wrong oran impromptu naine rather than con- 
ess their ignorance. 


In the following notes I shall endeavour, while 
javoiding all technicalities as fair as possible, to give 
a general description of the various timber-producing 
trees known in tho Straits under the native or com- 
mercial names most generally used, adding any less 
known synonym:, together with the soil and situa- 
tions in which they mostly obtain ; premising that 
_ the descriptions under this head are the results in 
most instances of actual observations ; but as the 
fame species often affects widely different habitats 
whieh have their influence on the mode and manner 
of growth, I trust that where my experience differs 
from that of your other correspondents who have 
paid attention to the subject, they will come forward 
with their quota, 

I do not intend to enter very fully into their uses, 
as these are almost as widely known ag their native 
or commercial names, and when once their botanical 
nomenclature is settled, further information cav usually 
be found in books devoted to the subject. For their 
breaking weight, weight per cubic foot, and value, 
Major MeNair’s Report and Kurz’s Forest Flora, 
British Burma, Wave been consulted. With these pre- 
liminary remarks I will close my present contribution, 
and in my next take up the sorts of timbers given 
in Major McNair’s Report first. 


H, J. MURTON, 
panaarone, 9th April, 1881, 
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THE WAX PALM IN PERNAMBUCO. 


(From the Journal of the Society of Aris,) 

Mr. Francis T. Eaton sends some further particulars 
respecting this palm, described in the last number of 
the Journal :— 

Carnauba, or vegetable wax (not Camanba) is the 
produce of the leaves of the Carnauba Palm (Cory- 
pha cerifera; natural order, Palmacce), one of the 
finest palms of the Brazilian forests. Its fan-likeleavis 
are placed in a tuft at the top of a bard solid stem, 
growing from 30 to 40 feet in height, the stalks of 
the leaves themselves being 6 or 8 feet in length. 
When the leaves have attained perfection, they are 
found to be varnished with a thin coating of vegetable 
wax; they are then gathered and laid ina cold dry 
place on cloths, where they naturally wither and shrink. 
In consequence of the shrinking, the coat of wex 
cracks, and peels off in small flakes; these are from 
time to time’ collected, and it is turned out when 
melted into small earthen pans, and then cooled. The 
lumps (as imported), are about} and 4 Ib, each, and 
ad bear the shape of the pan in which they have 
been melted; it is of light sulphur colour, with a 
lustre between that of wax and rosin, and rather 
brittle. There wero imported into Liverpool, in 1878, 
§0 tons; in 1879, 13 tons ; and in 1880, 40 tons, and 
the value has ranged between 353 and 853 per ewb. 


Tea in DarseeLinc ann Jutricorir.—We learn 
from the ‘‘Financial Reformer,” that eight new tea 
gardens have been opened out during the past year 
m each of the above districts. At present there 
are 152 tea gardens in the Darjeéling district, and 
37 in the Julpigorie; the number of acres under 
tea in the former district being 37,327, and in the 
latter 11,079. The total yield of the season for the 
two districts is estimated at 5,538,040 Ib.—Jndian 
Tea Gazette. 

Lanp RecLAmarion In Frorntpa.—It is reported in 
the Engineer that the Philadelphia capitalists who are 
about to reclaim the immense tracts of land in the 
State of Florida known as the Everglades, have com- 
pleted their contract with that State, one of the main 
features of the scheme being the building of a ship 
eanal across Florida. This project almost equals in 
importance that of reclaiming 12,000,000 acres of rich 
Jand. It would not only shorten the distance between 
the American ports on the Atlantic coast and all 
European ports to New Orleans, Mobile, and all 
shipping points on the Gulf of Mexico, but it would 
avoid the dangers to navigation which are experienced 
on the countless keys and coral reefs off the southern 
and south-western coast of Florida. 

Tea In New Soura Wates.—The Colonial Registe: 
of May 28th says:—‘“‘It is rather strange that, 
while in Melbourne Indian tea has been introduced 
with so much success, as yet in Syduey but little 
business has been done in it. Probably the importers 
in the latter city are so satisfied with their present 
relations with China, and the profits ea:ned in that 
way, that they do not think it advisable to offer a 
change to the consumer. But we imagine that the 
distinct preference for Indian te», whicli has so muani- 
fested itself in Victoria, must before long extend to 
New South Wales, and that the local traders will 
then have to give way. In Victoria, during the 
seven months from August to March last, nearly half 
a million pounds of Indian tea were sold; and an 
idea of the steady growth of the trade may be gathered 
from the fact that about two-fifths of this quantity 
were sold in March alone: he Caleutta Syndicate 
who have bad this undertaking in hand have every 
reason to be satistied with the ungualified sucerss they 
have attained.” We have reason to believe that Ceylon 
tea will shortly have a special agency in Sydney. 
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Goyyespondenca, 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION :—MANURING: 
Dikoya, June 23. 
Dear Srr,—I. should be very much obliged if any 
of your readers can inform me from actual experience :— 
(1) Does applicition of cattle manure to cinchona 
succirubra materially increase the growth; (2) does 
it increase the value of the bark; (8) is there 
anything to prevent the application to young plants 
Bay six months old.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


ALO FIBRE, 

Kirimittia Estate, Kadugannawa, June 24th, 1881. 

Dear Sir,—As you are the person to whom people 
always bave recourse for any information, 1 should be 
glad tu know if aloe fibre, prepared in the same manner 
as the sample I send to you by post, and about five 
times that quantity, at the cost of one cent, would 
pay; and also how long the aloe takes to attain full 
maturity. 

This being my first attempt to extract fibre from 
aloe, I have no doubt that it could be improved in 
every way.—Yours faithfully, J. HAWKE, 

[Five times the quantity would he about balf-a-pound, 
or 2 cents per lb.: that is certainly nct dear, 45 
rupees per ton ; but we suspect a very few tons would 
exhaust all the available aloes. Under favourable 
circumstaners, we have no doubt, however, that the 
aloe plant would’ come very rapidly to maturity. 
Mr, Hawke has possibly not observed the extract 
we gave very recently with reference to the cultiva- 
tion of the American aloe. We quote as follows :— 

‘¢ Tt grows in almost any soil, and requires very little 
cere, 1t is supposed not to arrive at full maturity 
uader one hundred years ; but this opinion is an error, 
as the age at which it arrives at maturity varies, 
according to circumstances, from 10 to 50 or even 70 
years. When it has acquired its full growth, it pro- 
duces its gigantic flower stem and then perishes. The 
plant is useful in many ways. By making iucisions 
in its stem a fermented liquor and favourite beverage 
called by the Mexicans ‘Pulque’ is obtained, from 
which again an agreeable ardent spirit called ‘‘Vino 
Mereal” is distilled. ‘ Pulque’ is said tobe a imost 
wholesome drink, and remarkably agreeable when one 
has overcome the first shock of its rancid odour; it 
is said, moreover, to be an excellent application for 
gout and rheumatism. The dried flowering stems 
are an almost impenetrable thatch ; an extract of the 
leaves is made into balls which will lather water like 
soap; the fresh leaves themselves, cut into slices, are 
occasionally given to cattle; the centre of the flower- 
ing stem, split longitudinally, is by no means a bad 
substitute for a razor-atrop, owing to minute particles 
of silica forming onv of its constituents ; but the mo:t 
useful part of the plant is the leaf, the fibres of which 
form a coarse kind of thread, which are called in 
England “‘Pita Hlax.” The natives make very good 
common cordage or rope with these fibres. Some 
samples of the fibre were sent to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society for ‘fan opinion as to whether 
it could obtain any value as an article of commerce 
in the Indian or Home markets,” Messrs. Cogswell 
and Robinson report on the samples as follows :— 
‘With reference to the samples herewith alluded to 
in the foregoing memorandum, I beg to observe that 
the washed and heckled fibre prepared from the 
‘Agave Americana’ or common aloe, is about the 
best I have seen, being beautifully clean and well 
freed from the bark or outer skin of the plant, of 
good colour, there being but a very slight tinge of 
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greenish, which it is impossible to thoroughly eradic- 
ate without extra eteeping, or the addition of chem- 
icals, to the injury of the fibre; it is of very great 
length and strength, and a really good commercial 
commodity, its value to-day (November. 1880) being about 
eight rupees a bazar maund R220 perton. The sample 
unbeckled I would value at about one rupee ‘a maund 
less. The sample of combings, generally known as 
tow, could be used in this country for psper-making 
only, its value as such being about three rupees a 
maund; but in England, where spinning machisery 
can be applied to it, a good yarn might be produced. 
As a product of shipment thereto it is of greater 
value than being consumed locally for paper making; 
for the latter, I am of opinion, it is too good and 
costly as jute tow, and such like fibres, are so cheap 
and plentiful in this market.”—Ep. ] 


NEW PRODUCTS FOR THE HILLS: ‘‘ NEW 
ZEALAND FLAX.” 
Maturata, June 22nd, 1881. 

Dear S1r,—I feel assured anything pertaining to a 
new product or industry will not lose any ground for 
the want of advocacy in the columns of the Observer. 

lt is with this assurance that I submit to my brother 
planters the suggestions contained in the following 
article on New Zealand Flax or Phormium Tenax, 

When we speak of ‘‘ New Products,” the low-country 
ig generally understood. Any elevation above 2,000 
feet is totally without a new product, if we except our 
cinchona, whereas below this elevation their names are 
legion, I am sure, if we look about us, we shall find 
many new products that can be grown successfully and 
profitably among the hills, where the climate is Euro- 
pean, and /evers conspicuous by their absence. 

My attention was first directed tu the practicability 
of cultivating New Zealand flax in the upper country 
by seeing as fine a bunch of it near theO B. C. Bank 
in Nuwara Eliya as I ever saw in New Zealaud; also, in 
the Dimbula district, in the garden of a well-known 
planter, there is another good specimen. These indivi- 
dual iustances almost establish the fact that it will 
grow, and vrow well. Therefore, itonly rests with me 
to show how the fibre is extracted and the margin of 
profit over expenditure. I think I can speak with a 
degree of authority in this matter, as my father was 
among the first to begin the industry in New Zealand. 
About 1870, the settlers were taken with the flax fever 
quite as much as the present gold fever in Ceylon; 
with this difference, they had plenty of raw material — 
at hand, while the gold fever finds an ontlet only in 
barren quartz hitherto. But nildesperandum. ‘ Quartz 
is the mother of gold” is an old diggers proverb and — 
a true one, I have seen nearly every diggings in 
New Zealand and many in Australia, and in all my 
experience I never saw such a quantity of likely 
quartz as I have seen in Ccylon. 3 

But to return to-my subject. Our first method. of 
separating the pulp from the fibre was a very primitive 
one. We had two large wooden tanks made about 15 
to 20 feet long and from 6 to 8 wide. Inside these 
the flax was put soon after cutting and the lids closed 
down tightly ; then steam was injected into the flax — 
which softened in about six hours. 

The steaming was always done in the night time, 
so that the flax might be ready for the mill in the 
morning. The only other process was to pass the 
softened leaf through between two malleable iron rollers ~ 
which were heavily weighted by compound leverage. — 
The fibre came out clean behind the rollere, and the 
pulp passed down a drain prepared for it. The fibre 
was then washed, dried, pressed, and sent home for sale, 

This process I have described was soon succeeded 
by a very ingenious machine which stript the fibre of 
the green outside matter without the trouble of steam- 
ing or rollers of any kind. When we could erect our 
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mill in the centre of a large field of natural flax. the 
calling used to pay very well. To cultivate did not 
do so well. This, however, can be easily explained. 
We®had to puy eight shillings a day for ordinary 
labor. Our steam engine used to consume over a ton 
of coal per day, which cost 303 per ton. The engine 
driver ued to receive 15s per day salary. ‘his out- 
lay, which is very considerable, could be altozether saved 
in Ceylon, for every coffee estate has its water wheel, 
and 2 command of water power. The only expense 
therefore which the planter would be put to would 
be to buy one of the small machines I speak of, and 
attach it to his water-wheel. 

Phormiun tenax always finds a ready market, and 
within the last few years has been applied to many 
uses which were not known when the industry first 
began in New Zealand. This illustrates the saying 
that supply always creates its own demand, and 
shews the folly of the conclusions of many wiseacres 
who pretend to figure out exactly what the world will 
want, and everything over aud above is a ridiculous 
waste. With regard to cinchona bark of all de- 
scriptions, I have been told that the consumption of 
the whole world cannot exceed certain figures, and 
critics base their calculations on the ground that last year 
showed an increase over the produce of the year 
before, this year must be a proportionate increase, next 
year a further, and so on, making no allowances what 
ever for new uses, which extra supply always creates. 

There is nothing I know of which illustrates the 
folly of this argument so well as our experiences in 
wools. In the year 1845 to 1850 hefore the Cape, 
Australian Colonies, and New Zealand sent wools to 
the London market, the price per pound was about 
one sixpence. Now there is almost thirty times the 
‘quantity and the price is nearly double. Rope made 
from New Zealand flax was tested along with pure 
Manilla of equal strand and size: the result showed 
most favorably for flax, The Manilla broke at a strain 
of about 13 ewt., while the flux did not break till it 
reached 17 cwt. I remember seeing an account 1n 
one of the home papers some time ago, where it spoke 
of a five table-cloth having been made from New 
Zealand flax which was presented to H. R, H. the 
Prince of Wales. I remember the comments on the 
article at the time were most flatteriny, and gave 
‘every encouragement to prosecute the manufacture of 
that class of goods from New Zealand flax. The 
value of a ton of flax is about 50 to 60 pounds 
sterling. It may have fluctuated a little lately ; but 
not that I know of. In conclusion, I shall be glad 
to answer any questions that may be asked of we. 
Apologizing for trespassing so muchon your spree, I 
‘am, yours truly, PHORMIUM TENAX, 


Crickets.—‘* For the last five years or so (says the 
Hamilton [Victoria] Spectator) the black crickets have 
been a source of trouble to gardeners, and the Chinese 
vegetable-growers particularly complain of having ‘ too 
muchee clicket.’ ‘The insects are very voracious and 
make a clean sweep of everything green that comes 
‘in their way. They are to be found in myriads in 
the neighbourhood of creeks and watercourses, and 
they mostly affect black clayey soils where the crevices 
in the surface afford them shelter. Latterly we are 
told that the crickets have increasyd to the dimen- 
sions of a regular pligue, marching forth in vast 
armies and destroying every blade of grass in their 
Way as completely as do the locusts. Some parts of 
Monivae are overrun with them, and the invaders 
are now advancing upon Buckley’s Swamp. The only 
effectuil means of checking cr destroying the crickets 
is to turn out flocks of young turkeys in the neigh- 
bourhood of their haunts. ‘The turkeys are very per- 
severing in hunting the insects, and itiay gobble them 
up by the thousand,” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE TRA TRADE. 
(North-China Herald) 

We do not think it necessory to make any apology 
to our readers for directing their attention to the 
letter which appears below under the siguature 
of ‘*Chaa Szee.” Most of the residents here 
have such a direct interest in the matter he treats on 
that we think it well tomake a few remarks on what 
appears to us a very important subject. Our corre- 
spondent states, and apparently it would be difficult to 
deny it, that shippers of tea are paying in Hankow 
from 6d. to 7d. per pound over rates current recently in 
London. The question then to be solved is,—are there 
any reasons sufficiently good (o warrant such an advance? 
One answer to this would be—and there is probably 
some reason in it—that the sale he refers to was nota 
fair indication of the value of the tea; that the tea 
was, in fact, sacrificed, We have taken some little 
trouble to find out whether such might not bave been 
the case, and theconclusion we have arrived at is that 
the tea in question would probably have fetched from 
ls. 3d. to ls. 4d. instead of 1s. ld.,had it been more 
carefully baniled on arrival in London. ‘This then will 
apparently do away at once with half the discrep- 
ancy which be asserts to exist, but it must not be 
forgotten that this isa risk which a large proportion 
of shipments must always run. It also appears that 
his sale is a fairly recent one, for he states that he 
purchased the tea in Decembor; it could not, there- 
fore, be on the London market before the latter end 
of February, when we are informed that teas of good 
quality were ecarce and wanted, a state of things which 
will not exist when present purchases arrive. It is, 
therefore, a fair argument that the value of such tea 
will be less when the drficiency ceases. For the 
sake of argument, however, we will assume that the 
present value of such tea in London is ls. 3d. per lb, 
Is there any just reason why ls. Sd. should be paid 
for similar, or, according to our correspondent, for 
inferior quality? To our minds one fact only would 
justify such an advance, and that is the certainty of 
a marked deficiency in supplies. Reports from Hankow 
refer to a deficiency the first crop of from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Without going so far as to deny that this may be 
possible, we must confe:s to being somewhat sceptical 
on this point, nor do we think that a short first 
crop necessarily means a short total export. ‘The 
season 1878 and 1879 is, we doubt not, still within 
the recollection of many of our readers, and if we are 
not mistaken there was a very large actual decrease 
in the first crop. Still the total supply of the season 
was ample, or, judging from the disastrous results, 
more than ample, that season being ackuowledged as ons 
of tbe worst the trade ever experienced. We are 
therefore unable to see that a problematical deficiency 
isa sufficiently good reason for paying in China 5d. 
per lb. more than teas are worth in London. 

But are buyers in London, at the time present ship- 
ments arrive, likely to act upon the supposition that 
there is a short supply, or will they treat the state- 
ment as nothing more than a report? The cry of 
“Wolf” has been so oflen raised and so often proved 
to be devoid of tiuth that we have no hesitation in 
stating that not the slightest heed will be paid to this 
report until an actual deficiency will be apparent. 
Judging from the fact that they will carry over from 
last season a large surplus stock ; ‘hat the supply from 
the south of China promises to be large; that, as our 
correspondent observes, there is the certainty of a large 
increase from Jndia, wecan see no chance of any 
deficiency being felt in London for many months to 
come. Granted that the whole Chiuese crop is inferior 
in quality, we should—it may be in our ignorance— 
have supposed that this was a strong reason for paying 
less than usual, whereas that the contrary is the case 
seems a tolerably well authenticated fact. That there 
will most certainly be a dearth of fine teas of China 
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growth seems inevitable, and those shippers who, 
taking this into consideration, have only paid enhanced+ 
prices for fine teas may probably find that they were 
Justified in doing so, but because the whole crop 
proves to be inferior appears to us to be a very poor 
reason for raising the price all round, or at least for 
qualities such as our correspondent mentions, Taking 
a calm unbiassed view of the whole matter, we can 
form no other conclusion than that shippers are run- 
hing enormous risks, which circumstances, at any 
rate at present, do not justify. As soon as the in- 
feriority of the China crop will be known in London, 
the inevitable result, to our mind, will be to con- 
siderably enhance the value of Indian teas and to the 
same extent depreciate the value of China teas. The 
public ut Home is by this time so accustomed to obtain 
tea of really good quality for 1s 8d per lb., that 
they will not be easily satisfied with anything ia- 
ferior. ‘This tea is made up of a judicious mixture 
of Indian and China, and to make up for the de- 
ficiencies of the latter more Indian will be used and 
less inoney paid forthe China. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE TEA-TRADI. 
T'o the Editor of the North-China Herald, 

Dear Sir,—if you will allow me through the 
medium of your columns to call the attention of 
tea-buyers in Hankow to the following facts, it may 
perhaps be productive of some good. 

A week ago a gentleman from Kiukiang forwarded 
to me here a sample of a purchase of tea, he had 
just made at Tls. 28, or say, equal here to Tls. 32. 
L may mention incidentally that his purchase shows 
relatively such good value that itis worth in Hankow 
Tis. 32, Tls, 2 more than he paid for it. 

Being anxious to see whether present purchases 
showed any reasonable, chance of resulting favourably, 
I compared it with teas bought last season at the 
opening of the market, but I found the difference 
in quality so enormous that no fair comparison could 
be made. I therefore took a similar district tea that 
I had purchased here in Shanghai last December at 
Tls. 21, and great was my astonishment when I found 
this to be fully Tls. 3 superior to the muster sent 
me. To he quite sure that I was not unduly favour- 
ing my own purchase I sent a muster of it to Kiukiang, 
asking my friend to compare it with his. I yester- ° 
day received his answer to the effect that my tea 
was fully equal to his. 

My tea has been recently sold in London at Isld 
perp: I am therefore confronted with this difficulty. 

eaving on one side my own opinion as tothe superi- 
ority of my purchase and taking the present buyer’s 
own statement, teas no better than recent sales in 
London at Isld are now being hurried forward cost- 
ing ls 7d at Is Sd and that with a present prospect 
of heavy supplies from China, the certainty of a 
large increase from India, diminished demand for 
China teas at Home, and an increased stock carried 
over from last season. I have, Sir, been intimately 
acquainted with=the tea-trade for the last eighteen 
years, but [ have yet to learn how shipping under 
such conditiois can result otherwise than in a terrible 
loss. —I am, dear sir, faithfully yours, CHAA Szmx, | 

28th May. 


A New Two-Leacep Enemy or CincHona !—Have 
you been told of the new enemy of the cinchona tree 
that we have found out? The coolies taking off the 
bark about a foot up from the ground, and selling it 
10 the villages. The wily native finds a decoction oj 
it good for fever, I came across (this morning) one 
of my finest trees that had been robbed. You should 
give cinchona planters the hint to keep watch. It is 
not merely the loss of the bark, but the tree is 
iable to be injured if net destroyed, should they 
ring the trees, 


ad 


CoFFEE AND CHIcoRY.—We commend an article on 
another page from a London trade organ to the atten- 
tion of the planters, or rather the Visiting Agente 
who opposed the Memorial on Coffee Adulteration at 


‘last general meeting. The Produce Market Review 


says that there are “large classey of the British pub- 
lic who may be said to be practically acquainted 
with the taste of coffee, although they are very fami- 
liar with tnat of chicory.” It turns out that some 
Colombo merchants who could not have signed Mr. 
Wall’s draft, praying that the eale of all admixtures 
should be stopped, are quite ready to support the 
Memorial as amended and brougbt forward at the | 
planters’ meeting. 

MiLg A SotventT oF Quinine.—It is not general) 
known that milk is not only a good solvent of qui- 
nine, but that it also disguises its bitterness. A 
writer in a medical journal states that if one grain 
of the sulphate be dissolved in an ounce of milk 
the solution is scarcely perceptibly bitter. A dose 
of five grains may be takeu in two ounces of milk 
without rendering it unpleasant, and if taken in a 
tumblerful of milk the bitterness dieappears. Another 
surgeon recommends the use of a rolution of quinine 
in glycerine, in the proportion of one grain to one 
dram, the dose to be taken in a wineglassful of milk.— 
Home Paper. 

Gum Lraves.—A correspondent of the Bendigo Inde- 
pendent thus testifies to the curative properties of gum 
leaves :—“I will relate something respecting the 
curative properties of the gumleayes. I am acquainted 
with three persons who have been thoroughly cured 
of rheumatism by sleeping on beds made entirely of 
those leaves. Those used were of a round shape, and 
of a sticky nature, growing on young plants, and the 
nearest to the ground. It is also well known that a 
dozen of these leaves made into a decoction of tea are 
good for a cold or for inflamed eyes. Further, if a 
few of the leaves are rubbed smartly between the 
palms of the hands and immediately held to the nostrils, 
taking a lengthy hard sniff, a most refreshing sensa- 
tion will be. the result.” : 

Nature is, as Mr. Squeers remarked, ‘‘arum ’un” 
and it is possible enough that in her arcana there 
are more secrets than the scientific philosophy of 
Liebig, or Lawes, or Gilbert have penetrated. M. 
Georges Ville, a French chemist of high standing after 
lengthened experience of the nature as that of Mr. 
Lawes, has come to a different conclusion, and does 
oot leave us in such a slough of despond as our 
English teacher. M. Ville is of opinion that by 
returning to the soil one-half of the nitrogen extracted 
by the crops, (the other half being supplied from the 
atmosphere), calcic phosphate, potash, and lime, all 
these substantives being plentiful, we shall not only 
be able to prevent the exhaustion of the soil, no 
matter how heavy the crops may be whichare grown 
upon it, but that we shall endow it with the maxi- 
mum of fertility consistent with the climate and gene-. 
ral local condition.—Madras Mail. 

Tae Ust or THE Cactus.—The following is from 
St. James's Gazette :—‘‘ If what a San Francisco paper 
says is true,” the New York Graphic remarks, ‘‘a 
really great discovery has been made, which may 
convert the far western deserts, where nought but the — 
cactus now grows, into the chief wine-growing districts 
of the American continent. A man inserted cuttings 
from some vines into the trunks of the cactus-plants, 
and, the result was that the vines grew forth as luxuri- 
antly as on the most fruitful land, and this without 
cultivation or watering. Not only did he succeed in 
raising fine grapes, but he also found that melons, 
tomatoes, and cucumbers could be grown on the cactus. 
That hitherto much-abused plant may now prove one of 
the greatest blessings of man, and the arid and sandy 
desert may yet become more productive than the rich, 
well watered prairie.” ; 
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EASTWARD HO! 
PLANTING IN JOHORE AND Borneo. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” 
and there can be no doubt that the wind of adversity 
which has blown for some years so persistently across 
the planting enterprise of Ceylon has been fraught 
with some good to our neighbours and possible rivals 
as plantation colonies, Were it not for the local 
depression of the past few years and the miserable 
delay over Railway Extension, it is not likely that 
so many of the capitalists and some of the best 
‘planting blood” of Ceylon would have turned their 
attention to the Straits Settlements and the Hastern 
Archipelago. Men, whose capital and experience would 
have found a satisfactory anda very beneficial outlet 
in opening up reseryes—high and low—throughout 
the extensive Uva principality, had a railway been 
carried into its heart four years ago, have been forced 
to transfer that same experience and pioneering capacity 
to Penang, Perak, and Johore, to Borneo and to far- 
ther Fiji. And the same retrograde, dead-and-alive 
policy, if persisted in, will inevitably induce further 
degertions of Ceylon in favour of States, more advant- 
ageously situated or better administered. ‘ 

The eagerness and liberality displayed by the Straits 
authorities towards their infant planting enterprise 
reminds one of what was experienced in Ceylon in 
the days of Sir Henry Ward. Sir Frederick Weld— 
the beau-idéal of an active Governor—sees in the 
development of the forest resources and the opening 
of plantations the best guarantee for moral and mate- 
rial progress. He and his councillors seem ail alive 
to the great opportunity before them. But they too 
to some extent are thwarted from home. The Governor 
has had a second time to return to the attack in his 
endeayour to obtain the consent of the Home authori- 
ties to the importation of Indian labour into the 
adjacent native States. But there is so far no scarcity 
of labour. The progress already made in some parts 
is well shewn in a map, which we have received by 
the present mail from Mr, E. A. Watson, of the 
Palai range of Johore. Mr. Watson is the indefatig- 
able pioneer of this district, and the block plan of 
the estates shews that all the land except certain 
Government reserves is taken up. Of the clearings 
600 acres are planted, and lining, holing, roading are 
going on rapidly over the rest of the clearings, Fur- 
ther, Mr. Watson writes :— 

“‘Thope soon to be able to send you plans of the 
‘Pantie’ and ‘Batu Pahat’ ranges on wiich all 
the land is also taken. On the former range there 
is a clearing of 100 acres, and on the latter range 
there are 1,100 acres of clearings, of which 250 acres 
are now planted. ‘The coffee is coming on very well, 
and promises to be a great success, and the Liberian 
coffee and tea on the low grounds are something 
wonderful to see. Chinese labour is very plentiful 
now; 8o we are all right on that point, though it 
is more costly than Indian labor.” 

Turning to Mr. Garland’s splendid block plan of 
estates on the Gunong Pulai range, Johore, on a scale 
of 16 chains to the inch, and comprising 14, l44 acres 
in all, we have apart from two or three small lots 
of Government reserve, a long list of responsible 
names in the proprietors owning handsome blocks. 
The list is as follows :— 


Estate, Proprietor. Avea. Cleared, 
Acres, Acres. 
—- G, A. Dick 254 
— G. H. H. Austen 204 ae 
— T. S. Lhomson 997 — 
— Late C. L. C. Falconar 513 
Whitney A. T. Dew 2924 50 
Michaelstowe W. F. Garland 328° 
A. H. Murray-Menzies 1007 —— 
Castlewood M. Larken 3084 100 
Scylla A Hickling 300 150 


45 


Estate. Proprietor. Area. Cleared, 
Acres. Acres, 
— F. Newman 404 
—— J. Weir 3806 —— 
Halnaty W. F. Mayes 351 —- 
Capt. F. Bayley 3074, —— 
—- T. H. Moorhouse 5065; — 
—— L. C. Glenny 489 — 
a M. P. Evans 305 — 
— Hon. R. Campbell 508 — 
— G. R. Davies 494. — 
W. G. Gordon 297 —- 
Gwenmore Hon. T. Shelford 2941, 
Woodcote FE. A. Watson 473 157 
Drumdruan J. Thurburn 1,009 400 
Scudai Plant- 
ing Coy. S. Mohamed 4043 212 
Pulai Coy. Lt. — 1,503 — 


Jobore has gained at the expense of Ceylon in hay- 
ing among its plantation owners such men as Messrs, 
G. A. Dick, T. H. Moorhouse, Capt. Bayley, James 
Weir, F. Newman, E. A. Watson, L. C. Glenny, A, 
H. Murray-Menzies, and others, and undoubtedly this 
process of a transfer of interests will go on unless 
the Ceylon Goveroment are able to relieve Uva and 
to open young low-country districts. On the plan 
before us we have one prominent spot noted as “ site 
for Railway Station on proposed line to the town of 
Johore Bahru, twenty miles distant,” and Mr. Gar- 
land is just the man to carry this project to a suc- 
cessful issue. While Johore and Perak are thus getting 
rapidly occupied, there is Borneo with its most ex- 
tensive and varied resources being entered upon under 
the auspices of Messrs. Dent’s powerful Agricultural 
Company, for which Ceylon once more provides the 
training and experience needful for the planting of 
tropical products, We shall, of course, occupy a 
proud position as a colony in being the mother of 
so many flourishing off-shoots ; but we should rejoice 
the more in the good prospects and good management 
of the latter, did we feel that justice was being done 
to the wealth and resources of the parent, 


COFFEE AND CHICORY. 
(From the Produce Markets Review.) 


The Planters’ Association in Ceylon are much ex- 
ercised in their minds, owing to the admixtures al- 
lowed with Coffee in this country, and are about to 
memorialise the Home Government on the subject. 
The Weekly Ceylon Observer says that whether the home 
authorities put a stop or not to the mixtures which are 
so injurious to the interests of the Colony, ‘‘there is 
one reform which, if put as an alternativein the Ceylon 
memorial, it seems to us cannot possibly be refused 
at this time of day. We refer to the declaration on 
the label required on such mixtures of the proportions 
of each snbstance which they purport to contain. If 
this is done, it will open the eyes of the consumers to 
the small quantity of Coffee they are really receiving in 
their mixtures, and moerover, it will enable a check 
to be put on Coffee, as on other adulterations ; for, 
should the proportion of Coffee be found less on 
analysis than is declared, the retailer can, of course, 
be punished. Most heartily do we commend this 
movement to the support of Planters and Merchants, 
We have always thought it a reproach that the 
agitation commenced by Mr. Leake was not continued 
by bis successors in the Association. Surely public 
men in Ceylon do not require to be told that here, 
as in the old country, if a grievance of long-standing 
is to be redressed, the efficacious mode of action is 
that which has been made memorable in Anti-Slavery, 
teform, Free Trade, and so many more legislative 
victories, namely, agitate, agitate, agitate.” 
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The following statistics, showing the use of Coffee 
and Chicory, separately and together, in the United 
Kingdom, are of considerable interest. It will be 
noticed that though sometimes more Coffee, and some- 
times more Chicory, is used to make up that 
beverage which is too often unjustly called Coffee, 
still the consumption of the berry and the root 
mixed with it, taken together, is almost stationary 
per head of the population. Last year the high price 
of Coffee probably led to the falling-off per head in 
the Coffee consumption, and to the increase in the 
Chicory consumption. Large classes of the British 
public may indeed be said to be partially unacquainted 
with the taste of Coffee, though they are very familiar 
with that of Chicory. Doubtless the latter commodity 
forms a useful part of the national dietary, especially 
as it comes more unscathed out of the rough ordeal 
known in this country as Coffee-making than the 
delicate Coffee berry itself. At the present relatively 
low price of Coftee, however, the use of substitutes for 
it seems likely to decrease, except from that large 
portion of the public which insists on a certain 
admixture of Chicory. Sound roasted Coffee can be had 
at 9d. or 10d. per lb. and good Plantation at 1s. per 
lb. The Public, if once educated to pure Coffee, would, 
perhaps, not be so likely to return to their former pre- 
ferences for admixtures, and there is no doubt a capital 
opening in large towns for Grocers who will make the 
Coffee trade a speciality. Not only is the selling of 
Coffee neglected, but it is too often bought without any 
care in the selection, and in a great number of cases 
actually without comparison between the samples of 
various wholesale houses. Further, it is kept roasted 
for a considerable period before it is used, instead of 
being freshly roasted and ground, if possible, on the 
very day of sale. 


CONSUMPTION oF CoFFEE AND Curcory 
in the United Kingdom during the ten years 1871—1880. 


H 

1871.) 1872.\ 1873 |} 1874 | 1875 

tons. | tons} tons} tous} tons 

GOMEC. coor erieanee av eearieceanssase eet 12,956)14,129] 14,432] 14,223)14,520 
hicory e [|e = - 
MOTEL ON erstectenaseeennsassaeeclenssas a 4,197] 4,516', 4,780) 4,923} 4,712 
FLOME-SVOWH.....ceccee cpeeseees oven 633} 478] 453) 274) 259 
Motel CHiCOLYe seins tenis erste >= 4,830] 4,994) 5,233) 5,197] 4,971 
Total Coffee’ & Chicory ......... 17,786/19,123 19,666 19,420 19,491 
1876 | 1877 | 1878 | 1879 | 1880 

tons| tons} tons} tons} tons 

GOOCH ree Secca autor pet'sss dosserease 14,884/14,656)14,908}15,489}14,540 
Chicory ——. 7 ——|_—- E 
HOLEIOTI OE oe eee rere 4,745) 4,974] 4,786 5,300) 5,716 
EROMLE-BYOWIN Wiscdecrcessscvesereeenses 247, 202) 182} 178) 113 
Totaly Chicory secs crrertes 4,992 5,176] 4,968] 5,478) 5,829 
Total Coffee & Chicory......... Pere wee a 20,967] 20,369 


CoNSUMPTION oF CorrnE AND Cuicory per head of the, 


population of the United Kingdom in the ten ‘ 
years 1871—1880. 


v 


1871 | 1872 | 1873 | 1874 | 1875 | 1876 | 1877 | 1878 | 7879 | 1880 

Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | lbs. | lbs. | ibs. | lbs. | lbs. | lbs _ | Ibs. 

Coffee...| 0°97| 0°98} 0°99) 0°96] 0°98! 0:99| 0:96] 0-97] 100) 0°94 

Chicory | 0°34] 0-35] 0°36] 0°35) 0°34 0134 | 0°34} 0°32] 0°33} 0°37 

Total ,..| £°31) 2°33) 13531 | 1:32 133 0°30) 1°29) 1°33} 1°31 
} 


PLANTING IN NATAL, 


We have much pleasure in publishing the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter written by an experienced 
ex Ceylon planter now in Natal. They are interesting 
and have their value, in at least showing there are 
worse places than Ceylon, and that every country has 
its own peculiar draw-backs:—‘'Talk about Ceylon 
being slow. I will bet this place to lick creation. 
Natal altogether is in a bad way: the roads, rail- 
ways, and surveys out here are simply disgraceful, 
They want an Observer badly. I have a kaffir hut 
20 feet diameter, in which I live and am pretty com- 
fortable, although an S. D.’s bungalow in Ceylon is 
a palace in comparison, We have just, thank good- 
ness, had some heavy rain, the first since my hut 
has been built, and did n’t it just leak, although there 
is a regular haystack on the roof. When you come 
out here, mind and bring a boy and a cook. Boys 
out here are unheard-of luxuries, and a cooly cook 
can be had it you like to pay £4 or £5 a moxth. 
This is a fearful part of Natal to get grub in: nothing 
but fowls. I have had boiled fowl, bread and 
butter and tea for the last month, and as far as I 
can see it will be all I will be able to get for the 
next six months. People who have been here along time 
have bacon, but none for sale. The planting season 
commences from about the middle of September and 
lasts to about the end of the year. The cinchona 
seed I brought from Ceylon is coming up, Labour 
out here isa difficulty, there is no doubt. I applied 
for coolies some time ago, and have just heard I 
may expectthem in a year’s time.” 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

We have received a copy of a short sketch of the 
Northern Territory of South Australia, being the result 
of personal observations during a residence of six 
years, by Edward William Price, Government Resident, 
&e. With regard to the climate, Mr. Price says that 
its unhealthiness has been greatly exaggerated. He says: 
—‘‘ Having had a fair experience of tropical climates 
during my service in the Royal Navy, and having 
visited every part of the world except India, China, 
and Japan, I ought to be, in some slight way, a 
judge of unhealthy climates ; and I assert that with, 
perhaps, the exception of the town of Para, at the 
mouth of the Amazon, and its vicinity, there is no 
place within the tropics where a European can remain 
so long, or work so hard, without injury to his health, 
than the Northern Territory. I now speak of an average 
healthy person, who leads a temperature and active life.” 
He then gives the reasons why persons have 
broken down in health there, viz. because of con- 
stitutional disease, intemperate habits, bad or unsuitable 
food &c. Fever, which is the principal disease, iscomparat- 
ively mild, and the reason why so many Chinese have 
died of it was their own carelessness in sleeping on the 
damp ground after journeys of about 20 miles a day. 
Ague is also common, but colds, coughs, dysentery, diph- 
theria, and many other diseases, are almost unknown. 
Mr. Price concludes his remarks under this head as 
follows :—‘‘ I therefore say to any person thinking of 
settling here, don’t be afraid of theclimate Taking 
it altogether, it is a pleasanter climate than Southern” 
Australia; and don’t believe stories about mosquitoes 
and other tropical pests. I have used a mosquito 
curtain only five nights in six years, so they 
can’t be very bad; and alligators don’t walk about-the 
streets of Palmersfon seeking to devour people.” 
Under the head of ‘‘soil,’ we read :—‘‘ Of course in 
a country containing 335,116,800 acres of land, or 
over balf a million of square miles, there must be 
great diversity of soil. The question is :—can the 
Territory show sufficient rich soils to tempt the 
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capitalist to invest? and have tropical products been 
tried with success? and are the laws relating to the 
purchase of land liberal? and are there means of 
getting produce to the seaboard? and is cheap and 
suitable labor available? and, finally, where are the 
markets forthe produce? ‘Lo the first question, I reply 
that, as the result of my own observation, and that 
of far more competent judges than I could pretend to be, 
there are immense tracts of rich soil on the banks of 
the Adelaide and Daly—far more than could possibly 
be used for many years. There are other great tracts 
of rich soil aleo, but I only refer to that to which 
water carriage is availablenow. The price of that land 
is seven shillings and siz pence per acre; but the 
Government are now showing their liberality to bond 
Jide planters by giving a free gift of 20,000 acres to 
three Melbourne gentlemen on easy conditions of cultiva- 
tion, Should other capitalists mean work, they have 
only to apply to the South Australian Government, 
give fair proof of their bond fides, and they will 
have no cause to complain of want of liberality on 
the part of the Government. ‘lo those who would try 
planting on a smaller scale, I may state that the 
most liberal inducements are held out to people of 
small capital, and who are not afraid to work. Any 
person applying for land for the purpose of cultivating 
any merchantable tropical or semi-tropical production 
will be allowed to select a block of country lands of 
not less than 320, nor more than 1,280 acres, at an 
annual rental of siapence per acre ; and should such 
selector prove, to the satisfaction of the Government 
Resident, within thirty days after the expiration of 
five years from the date of his application, that he 
had, at the expiration of two years from the date of 
his application, cultivated in a husbandlike manner 
one-fifth of the entire area of land selected by him 
with any production as aforesaid, and that after such 
second year he has annually cultivated an additional 
one-tenth of the entire area, and that at the expira- 
tion of the five years he had one-half under culti- 
vation as aforesaid, and that the whole of such land 
is enclosed with a fence, he shall then receive a grant 
of such land free of all charge. In fact, by paying 
a rent of sixpence per acre for five years he receives a 
free grant of the land, and he has full power to 
select his own block. Land may also be purchased 
jon credit to the extent of 1,280 acres, ten years being 
giyen to pay the purchase-money of seven shillings 
and sixpence per acre, during which ten years a rent 
of sixpence per acre per annum will be charged, but 
the purchase-money can be paid at any time dnring 
the ten years. A new Act was passed in 1879 in 
reference to renting small areas of land at the reefs 
for the purpose of cultivating garden produce. Every 
holder of a miner’s right, the cost of which is only 
ten shillings a year, shall be entitled to occupy, for 
the purpose of cultivation, an area not exceeding ten 
acres, at an annual rent of one pound, such land not 
being auriferous. For pastoral purposes the rent is 
Sixpence per square mile per annum for seven years, 
after that a rental of ten shillings ; but I believe that 
will be reduced to about one-fourth.” 
Thelandappears from trials made to be valuable for 
pastoral purposes, and as to tropical agriculture, an 
experimental garden was begun in 1879, 80 acres being 
cleared, and wells for irrigation being sunk. Bighteen 
Chinese were engaged as gardeners at lds a week. 
“During November and December the planting went 
on, consisting of cotton, sugarcane of twelve kinds, 
arrowroot, tobacco, tea, coffee, peanut, indigo, Chinese 
oil plant, broom corn, rice, Chinese grass cloth, sor- 
ghum, maize, and a number of spice trees, and others 
that are not yet suificiently advanced to judge of their 
Sucerss. Of those I have enumerated, only one has 
not been a success, and that is tea; but owing to the 
want of high iand that was to be expected. It may 
succeed up country, but I don’t think it can on the 


plain near Palmerston. The thirty acres contained 
in the nursery vary—all the soil is rich, but some 
shallow land. On a portion of that, the cotton was 
planted, and is now bursting out into bloom, but it 
will do better on deeper soil ; but it is clearly proved 
that cotton will be a great success, as the sample 
which took a first prize at the New South Wales Ex- 
hibition was grown on much poorer soi] than any 
in the experimental nursery. The sample of which 
will be exhibited at the Melbourne Exhibition, and is 
that to which I referred above as having been grown 
on fairly rich but shallow soil. Samples of cotton 
growing will have been sent to Manchester, and there 
obtained great praise from experts; but such samples 
will be very inferior to that properly cultivated now 
in the nursery. The coffee plants having been only a 
year planted, are not sufficiently advanced to judge of 
tkeir success. The plants are growing well, and look 
healthy ; but I don’t think the land in the Territory 
is sufficiently elevated to grow any species of coffee, 
except the Liberian, of which 1 have not yet been 
able to obtain any plants. The twelve different species 
of sugarcane, plentec between the middle of Novem- 
ber and the end of December last year, are all doing 
very well, especially the early planted, which, in six 
months, has grown an average of ten feet, aud where 
a sufficient space was left between, have as many as 
forty canes in one plant. These plants were reared 
under great disadvantage, as the canes, through having 
been sent from Brisbane to Sydney, to wait the wail 
steamer, arrived here nearly dead. They then had to 
be immediately planted in mattresses, and when the 
ground at the nursery was ready, had to be again 
removed, In spite of that, and the unusually late 
wet season, they are now in splendid condition. and 
will probably be matured and fit for cutting in 
November; and already the saccharine matter is 
rising in the cane. As yet the cane has not been 
irrigated.” As to the carriage of produce to the sea- 
board, there are the Adelaide, Daly, Victoria, and Roper 
rivers, all more or less navigable. As to cheap labor the 
Government is doing its best to introduce Indian coolies, 
and the Chinese are sure to come there in large 
number. 


As to payable markets, Mr. Price says :—‘‘Can 
North Australia produce as cheaply as the other 
countries from whence Southern Australia draws her 
supplies of tropical produce? The latter is already 
answered by Queensland producing sugar at a payable 
price. If North Australia can grow tropical produce 
as cheaply as other countries, it must command the 
market, as the carriage would be so much less. ‘aking 
Victoria as the centre of the Southern Colonies, the 
passage from Port Darwin by steam would be four- 
teen days. At the rate which manufactures are pro- 
gressing in the south, it is evident that ere long cotton 
goods will be manufactured as well as woollen; that 
is, provided that the raw material can be obtained 
cheaply and speedily.” Mr. Price sums up the ques- 
tion of the soil of the Territory as follows :—‘‘I think 
that, while nearly every tropical produce will grow, 
cotton, sugar, arrowroot, tobacco, and rice will be in 
the future the staple commodities exported. They are 
certainties, and can be cheaply produced. I hope to 
see the nursery carry off the first prize for arrowroot 
at the Melbourne Exhibition, as the sma!] sample pro- 
duced last year was far superior to the imported 
article. In concluding this account of the soil of 
the Territory, I wish to mention that samples of 
of the various soils sent to Adelaide have met the 
entire approval of Dr. Schomburek. ‘lo that gentle- 
man is also due the first movement in reference to 
the experimental nursery—he always warmly advocated 
such an institution,” He also adds :—‘In looking 
forward, as I have always done, to a great agricult- 
ural future for the Northern Territory, I must not 
omit to speak of the chances of supplementing that 
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by the success of the pastoral and mining interest. 
The former has been fairly started, and now the 
question is to make it pay; and in considering that, 
it would be well to look for markets. First, there 
is the success of the latest system of sending beef 
to Europe. Should the Orient Company carry out 
their present intention of loading their vessels with 
frozen meat, and find it a success, Port Darwin will 
then find its geographical position of service, as the 
passage home will be eight days less than from 
Melbourne. Without the English market, [ see 
difficulty in the way of the squatters getting rid of 
any large quantity of beef here for many years, and 
the Java and Japan markets would be very limited. 
But horse breeding for India would most probably 
be a success, as horses thrive exceedingly well here, 
and would have the great advantage of arriving in 
India perfectly acclimatised ; and there would be 
much less risk of loss by sea voyage during the short 
smooth passage from Port Darwin as compared with 
the long and often very rough one from Melbourne. 
We have now some young stock born here, which seem 
of quite as strong and useful a build as their mothers : 
and their sires are unknown. With careful breeding 
they would, of course, be superior. 

Under the head of ‘‘ gold mining,” we read :—‘“‘This 
has been the only interest that has hitherto supported 
the Territory. People who, perhaps, are hardly aware 
of the existence of the Territory as a settlement will be 
surprised to hear that the export of gold in proportion 
to the population actually engaged in mining or al- 
luvial diggings is much greater than any other country; 
but such is a fact. There are now only about 150 
Europeans and 2,500 Chinese on the reefs engaged in 
mining and the export of gold, as far as can be as- 
certained, is fully 20,000 ounces per year. Nearly 
half of this finds its way to Hong Kong in private 
hands, the Chinese being very fond of remitting small 
parcels by their friends for the support of their 
families.” The yields have been very satisfactory both 
to Europeans and Chinese. ‘‘ The regulations, both 
as to alluvial and reefing, are very liberal, the charge 


for a miner’s right being only ten shillings a year, | 


and one man can take up a block twenty-five yards 
by twenty-five yards; two men, fifty by thirty yards. 
The annual rental for a quartz claim lease is only 
ten shillings per acre per annum, the leases running 
twenty-one years. The other known mineral ores in 
_ the Territory are copper, silver, lead, iron, and tin, 
all of fairly rich quality, and all of which will be 
duly developed in due time with cheap labor and 
carriage.” Mr, Price adds:—‘‘In reference to the 
question as to whether I would advise any particu- 
lar class to try their fortunes on the Northern Terri- 
tory gold fields, I would certainly not advise married 
men to break up their homes, nor would I recom- 
mend unmarried men in good situations to come; 
but to young, strong, healthy, and above all, strictly 
temperate young men, in parties of two or more, I 
think they might give it a trial. Of course at gold 
digging all cannot succeed, but to men of the above 
class I truly believe they would haveas good a chance 
of realising asmall capital to give them a startin the 
south as on any goldfields in Australia, Living is cheap 
and plentiful now at the reets, and a party of men could 
live comfortably on about twenty-five shillings a week 
each, this not including liquors, which are both bad 
and dear on the reefs.” Mr. Price gives his reason 
for believing in the future success of the Territory, 
as follows :—‘‘ Australia is bound, sooner or later, to 
make good and profitable use of her tropical portions, 
as she has done of her semi-tropical; besides, it is 
simply impossible, in these: days of rapid travelling, 
that the advantages of Port Darwin can be overlooked. 
A saving of seven or eight days’ sea voyage, and that 
of the roughest part, is no slight advantage; and in 
spite of any vested interest, it is only a matter of a 


few years until the whole of the mails, and most of 
the passengers, will arrive at and leave Australia from 
Some port on the north coast, and there is no port to 
equal Darwin—a safe and extensive harbour, large 
enough to hold hundreds of vessels, where in a gale 
of wind a dingy could safely pass between the ship. 
and the shore. A town not, like so many tropical 
places, built in a swamp, but on a high cliff, where 
there is every advantage for cheaply building wharfs. 
and jetties. In fact, at a glance one feels bound to 
exclaim, ‘Nature has intended Port Darwin to be a 
great place,’ and so most certainly the northern door 
of Australia must be.” Mr. Price concludes with a — 
statement of what the Government of South Australia 
have done to induce settlement in the Northern Terri- 
tory, bonuses having heen offered of £5,000 for the 
production of 500 tons of sugar; anda bonus of £500 for 
the discovery of a new alluvial goldfield : prospecting par- 
ties who meant bona fide work have been liberally assisted; } 
roads with substantial bridges, have been made; the 
port is free, and the residents of the Territory are 
in the unique and happy position of being untaxed, 
either directly or indirectly, though, as a natural 
consequence, the revenue (chiefly derived from rent of 
pastoral Jands) dces not cover the expenditure; the 
administration of justice is cared for, and there are 
hospitals and a public library ; the facilities for landing 
cargo at present are two causeways, but it is proposed 
to build, ata considerable cost, a jetty on iron piles, 
at which vessels can unload alongside at all times of 
wind and tide. ‘‘All these institutions cost a heavy 
annual sum, which is every year voted by the Legis. 
lature, and each year the Government pass any 
necessary Acts for the introduction of labor or other | 
purposes, to induce settlement.” Mr. Price adds:— 7) 
“‘I have not touched on the subject of a railway in |} 
this article, chiefly because I have sent a long repor 
upon that and other subjects which, in my opinion, 


that everything is not to be left to the public purse. || 
If the Government once see any bona fide intention to 
invest money in the Territory, in gold mining o 
agriculture, or planting something from which a 
reasonaple return may be expected, then it will “be 
fairer to ask for better inland communication.” Finally 
Mr. Price warns the public against statements which 
have been published abusing the Territory which, he 
says, in most cases are written by men who, through 
their own fault. failed there, and naturally wish to 
throw the blame on the place. 


"edie sans Gale 


Corrrer ADULTERATION.—A good deal has been written 
lately about the excessive adulteration of coffee for 
the home consumer, and I would call your atten- 
tion to the enclosed reports of fiye cases brought against 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Grocers for selling a mix 
ture as pure coffee. You will notice that analysis 
showed the several samples sold to contain respectively 
25, 30, 60, 63 and 70 per cent of chicory! It would 
be as well if the police had a-hint to bestir them 
selves a little more actively in protecting the publie 
against this class of frauds —Ceylon Times’ London Cor, | 

THe Lanka PLANTATIONS ComPANY are once more 
to the front in securing valuable property—paying a 
good price for a good article. Their latest purchase 
is the Thotullagalla estate, Haputale, from Mr. S 
Agar for £34,000. The plantation consists of 534 acr 
of which 348 are cultivated, including (according 
our Directory) 40 acres of cinckona. We believe, 
however. that 80 acres have been planted with ec 
chona. The Lanka Company has now a large int 
est in Haputale, and the influence of its Director 
and shareholders ought to be felt at home in refers 
ence to Railway Hxtension. 
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Gornespandenca, 
io Ue 
‘Zo the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


NEW PRODUCTS: NEW ZEALAND FLAX. 
Dikoya, 3rd July 1881. 

Dear Sir,—I should feel grateful to your  corre- 
spondent “Phormium Tenax,” if he would kindly sup- 

ement his interesting letter of the 22nd ult. ; with 
information on the following points :— 

(1) Whence to obtain an adequate supply of reli- 
able seed? How soon could it be got? 

(2) Conditions of soil and climate essential to its 
successful cultivation? 

(3) Mode of cultivationand cost of same per acre? 

(4) Yield per acre that may be reasonably looked for, 
leaving margin of profit, how much are vows sealy, 


THE CROTON OIL TRUE. 
June 22nd, 1881. 


Dear Srr,—With reference to the letter of “‘C, D.” 
to the editor of the Zadian Agriculturist, published in 
your issue of 13th April, I now have the pleasure to 
send you Mr. Whyte’s reply. 

As regards the croton now growing on _ this 
estate, I am able to state positively that it is not 
a shrub and injurious to coffee or cocoa. On the cox- 
trary, the coffee thrives well under and close up to 
the tree, both the croton and coflee giving good crops. 
Other statements have been so wel! answered by Mr. 
Whyte that it is unnecessary /or me to reply further 
to “©. D.”’s letter.—Yourstruly, J. HOLLOWAY. 


Kandy, 20th June IS8S1. 


Dear Mr. Holloway,—I have to thank you for send- 
ing me the Observer, containing ‘‘C. D,”’s letter, copied 
from the Indian Agriculturist, in which he alludes to 
my notes on the Croton Oil tree (Croton Viglium). 
I ought to have replied to your letter sooner, but 
have been otherwise much engaged. 
~“«O,D.” seems to look on the cultivation of this 
noxious weed (his termfor the croton oil tree) as a 
monstrous piece of folly, and ‘‘ seizes a spare moment 
to express a hope that no such steps may be tsken,” 
ignoring the fact that we in Ceylon should only be 
following in the footsteps of India, whence the 
chief supply of croton seed is imported into England. 

You will observe that ‘C. D.” in his letter also 
describes his croton oil plant—which by the way ‘* he 
‘knows well’—as an ugly sprawling evergreen shrub, 
frequently used as a ‘‘hedge” stick, but which is not 
stiff enough for the purpose. 

Now from this, and the remainder of the descrip- 
tion given of the plant he refers to, I feel con- 
fident ‘‘C. D.” is confounding the croton oil tree with 
another plant—possibly an Indian species of the 

enus croton. Ithink, however, the plant in question 
is much more likely to be the physic nut, Curcas 
(formerly Jatropha) purgans, the Wa! Endaru, or wild 
castor oil of the Sinhalese, a soft-wooded smooth- 
barked shrub bearing cymose clusters of three-seeded 
fruit, or seed capsules of the size of a pigeon’s egg. 

If Tam right in my surmises as to the plant re- 
ferred to by “CC. D.,” you will no donbt recognise it 
at once ie agrees almost exactly with part of the 
‘description given by “OC. D.” It is to be found as 
an ingredient, I may eay. in almost every native 
fence, for in our rural districts we have not yet got 
the length of /edges ; and even the term fence is a 
misnomer for the wretched stray sticks that are 
stuck carelessly in the ground, on the faith that 
nature will be kind. We teach Ramasamy a good 
deal in Ceylon, and we send him back to India 
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with his pockets well lined, but I fear we have 
not yet taught him the method of making a thoroughly 
good HEDGE round his compound. We are, in fact, 
deplorably behind in hedge culture and _ the 
natives in this, as in most other things, are quite 
satisfied to do as their forefathers did, and will not 
advance a step. 

_ But to return to the physic-nut plant; it is held 
in much repute by the natives, both for its purgat- 
ive and healing qualities. From one to four of the 
seeds is a dose for an adult, and the milky juice 
of the plant is applied to wounds and cuts with the 
best effect. In the West Indies, the leavespounded 
up were invariably usedas a sort of poultice, and were 
very eflicacions in cleansing and healing foul and 
obstinate ulcers, It is a native of tropical America, 
bat has been introduced into nearly all tropical 
countries, 

With regard to the croton oil tree, you can speak with 
more confidence than I can as to its suitableness for 
shade, as also in reference to its value ina commercial 
point of view; and should you think it worth your 
while to put ‘'C. D.” right, you are welcome to 
make what use you think proper of these notes.— 
Yours truly, A. WHYTE. 


Tue Corrre Puanr Disease.—We learn that 
Mr. J. Macdonaid Cameron, £.J.C., the agricultural 
chemist, has returned to this country from India, 
where he has been investigating the cause of the 
coffee disease. His report, which deals principally 
with the province of Travancore, will not be issued 
for some weeks, but we hear that he has discovered 
the cause of the disease to be the premature exhans- 
tion of the phosphates and alkalies in the soil, and 
that he will recommend amore complete and thorough 
cultivation of the soil, and the liberal use of phos- 
phates and lime as _manures.—Home and Colonial Mai, 

Land Sate and Transrer.—Why_ should not 
real estate be transferred from seller to buyer with as 
much safety and certainty as are stocks, bonds, and 
other negotiable securities? Mr. Dwight H. Olmstead 
bas been wrestling with this conundrum and has given 
it up. Of course there is no reason why the transfer 
of one kind of property should be more difficult than 
that of any other. But the ownership of land is 
mixed up with legal fictions and historical cunsidera- 
tions, which put itin a different category from per- 
sonal property. In fact, the original title-deed to all 
land is wanting. Land is the gift of nature to the 
race, and its possession can only be justified by its 
use in affording food or shelter to mankind. Hence 
the right of eminent domain and the forcible seizure 
of the soil by the State whenever the good of the 
community demands it. Throughout Europe proposals 
are rife to dispossess the Church of its landed pro- 
perty, and in Ireland to-day it is proposed substan- 
tially to deprive landlords of a portion of their rights 
in the soil which they have bought or inherited. The 
great multiplication of conveyances in our Registry 
Offices is getting to be a serious matter, as searghes 
are becoming more and more difficult and costly. There 
is no hope of reform. ‘The present system is profit- 
able to lawyers and politicians, and the only porous 
interested in amending the laws are those who buy 
and sell real estate, too small a class to be influentiel 
at Albany. lt seems that the most perfect system 
for transferring real estate is in New Zealand, In 
that happy lund itis as easy to buy a corner lot as 
a loaf of bread, and your deed is guaranteed by the 
Government. lt wonld add a hundred millione of 
dollars to the value of New York realty if the New 
Zealand system could be introduced here; but the 
lawyers and politicians will never permit it.—Ner 
York Hour. 
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CHYLON PRODUCING THE MOST VALUABLE 
CINCHONA BARK IN THE WORLD. 


THREE YEARS OLD LEDGERIANA BARK GROWN AT 3,000 
FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL VALUED AT 17S, PER LB. 


We are no less surprised than gratified at the very 
important intelligence conveyed to us by Mr. T. N. 
Christie in the following communications. Nothing in 
Mr. Moens’s experience can equal this valuation (on 
Mr. Howard’s analysis, of 17s. perlb. for bark from 
trees only 37 months old! Quinine is rather cheaper 
now than when Mr. Moens realized his famous maxi- 
mum prices, and his 13 per cent of quinine was from 
bark taken from trees which had reached their maturi- 
ty. Certainly they were not under six years of age. 
We heartily congratulate the genilemen more immedi- 
ately concerned in Yarrow estate and all owners of 
Ledgeriana plants growing at a medium elevation ; 
-and yet why should we doubt that almost equal good 
fortune will attend the planters in the young and 
high districts, Mr. Christie having demonstrated how 
well and profitably Ledgeriana grows under the shadow 
of Adam’s Peak. Dr, Trimen has just pronounced 
flowers gathered from some of the Hmelina trees to 
indicate the true Ledgeriana. When it is remem- 
bered that the Uva climate is also very favourable 
to Ledgeriana, we have no doubt the present news 
will cause enquiry to be made after some of the blocks 

-of crown forest land for which no bid could be got 
the other day at Kandy. Our readers must remem- 
ber that Mr. Christie’s correspondent is Mr. W. Fred. 
Laurie of Pussellawa (not Mr. Forbes Laurie of Ran- 
ala). 
: To the Editor of the “ Ceylon Observer.” 
Maskeliya, 5th July 1881. 

Dwar Str,—I have been favored with the enclosed 
copies of letters from Messrs. Lewis & Peat and ana- 
lyses of Yarrow estate (Nilambe) Ledgeriana bark. 

The figures, but for the name of Howard, would be 
perfectly incredible, and they will be most interesting 
and encouraging to those whose estates are at a com- 
paratively low elevation : they need be no longer totally 
dependent on red bark with its uncertain future. 
The trees are growing, robust, and of good size, at 
an elevation of about 3,000 feet, were planted by me 
(out of the same stock as my trees here) in December 
1877, and were exactly 37 months old when the sam- 
ples were taken, and they are now yielding a little 
seed. When 37 mont s old Ledger bark is valued at \7s 
per lb. one can believe the story of the Java seed 
selling at the rate of £236 per ounce. 

“Java” must draw inits horns now and take second 
place to Ceylon, if I am right in my belief that this 
Yarrow bark is, for itsage, by far the richest that has 
ever been grown.— Yours faithfully, 

THos. NortH CHRISTIE. 


6 Mincing Lane, London W.C., June 22nd, 1881. 
W, Fred. Laurie, Esq. 

Dgar Sir,—We enclose you our report on your bark 
which we hope will be satisfactory. Mr. David Howard 
(Messrs. Howards) has taken considerable interest in 
these samples and analysed them for us, and we are 
requested to urge the cultivation ot this variety by 
all possible means, the more especially as we under- 
stand that your trees have flourished at an elevation 
of below 3,000 feet. It is pleasing to find that last 
year we strongly advocated the planting of this variety 
and it must be gratifying for you to know that you 
are possessed of the true variety, for at the present 
time it is a very important matter that rich varieties, 
likely to realize hivh prices for quinine manufacture, 
ghould be grown. We shall always be pleased to give 
you any further information you may require and re- 
main, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Lewis & Prar, 
per J. W. Buchanan. 


6 Mincing Lane, London, E, C., 2nd June 1881. 


W. Fred. Laurie, Esq. 

Deak Sir,—We have now the pleasure to hand you . 
report and valuation of your sundry samples of cali- 
saya bark. Messrs. Howards have kindly tested them 
for us and we are pleased to be able to pronounce 
them all of the true ‘‘ Ledgeriana” variety. They 
consist of well grown bark, somewhat young, but 
their respective yields from them, the best we have 
yet seen; though we fear in bulk the result will 
not be so high. We annex the analysis :— 


Sulphate of Quinine 


Per cent worth about 
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and they contained only traces of the other alkaloids, 
As 4 per cent bark is worth more than twice a 2 
per cent bark yielding one, it is difficult to give an 
exact valuation.—We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Lewis & Prat, 


In forwarding the letters, Mr. Laurie writes :— 

“<The samples were not taken from trees selected 
especially for their typical appearance, but from those 
exhibiting the greatest variety in their foliage and 
the result is to me perfectly amazing. Even No. IV. 
which in appearance closely resembles a succirubra is 
proved to be a most valuable bark. I was introduced 
to Mr. Howard, who analysed the bark, and he said 
that he was quite surprised bimself at finding . the 
samples so rich. He said that he thought it quite 
possible that the production of red bark (c, succi- 
rubra) might prove in a few years time to be excess- 
ive, but that eo long as we could grow such bark 
as the samples he had analysed, there was no doubt 
of its giving us a most handsome return. Manu- 
facturers, he said, would always prefer to pay a good 
price for a rich bark to buying an inferior one cheap, 
as the cost of extracting the quinine is of course less 
and the operation, from having a much smaller quan- 
tity to work upon, so greatly quicker. ‘hus he says 
he considers a bark containing 6 per cent of quinine 
worth more than twice the same quantity of a bark 
which contained only 3 per cent.” 


NEW PRODUCTS FOR CEYLON: ‘“‘JUTE.” 


We call attention to the clever review of our Hand- 
book and Directory from the Dundee Advertiser given 
on another page. It will be interesting, as the pro- 
duction of an old Ceylon colonist, for the notice.taken 
of the past and present position of our planting in- 
dustry; but its chief practical value hes in the 
pressing recommendation made to give a trial to 
“Jute” as a new product suited for cultivation in 
Ceylon. Such a recommendation, coming from the 
Jute capital par excellence, backed by the authority 
of a Dundee manutacturer who has frequently passed 
through Ceylon, we suppose en vouteto Calcutta, and 
supported by an old planter intimately acquainted 
with the nature of our soil and climate, deserves 
special attention. Clearly we have arrived at a point 
where an extended trade in the finer and more valu- 
able fibres ought to be attempted. Some amongst us 
have been experimen ing with aloe fibre m a hopeful 
way; by other planters the successful cultivation of 
New Zealand flix is almost placed beyond doubt in 
certain districts, and now planters of new products in 
low-country districts are strongly recommended to ry 
the Jute plant. We trust the attempt will at once 
be made, The first step will be to get seed from 
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Caleutta, and secing that the south-west side of the 
island is specially recommended, we would suggest 
that the ‘‘ New Products Company” and their enter- 
prising manager, Mr. Dobree, should be first in the 
field in giving the new product a fair trial. As 
some help to intending cultivators, we take over what 
is said of the genus to which the Jute plant belongs 
in the “Treasury of Botany” :— 

** Coromorus.—This genus of Tilliacee contains between 
forty and fifty species of herbaceous plants or small 
shrubs, with simple leaves, inhabitants of both hemi- 
spheres, but seldom found for beyond the trop- 
ics, ‘Their flowers are produced either singly or 
in clusters opposite the leaves. They have a calyx 
of five deciduous sepals, and a corolla of five petals, 
with numerous stamens, a very short tubular style, 
and from two to five stigmas. Their fruit is long 
and pod-like or roundish, and splits when ripe into 
five divisions, each of which has numerous seeds 
arranged in rows on either side of a longitudinal 
partition. : 

“© C, OCapsularis isan annual Asiatic plant, growing 
about ten or twelve feet high, and having» straight 
cylindrical stem as thick as the little finger, and 
seldom branching till near the top. Its leaves are 
about six inches long by one and a half or two 
broad towards the base, but tapering upwards into 
a long sharp point, and having their edges cut into 
saw-like teeth, the two teeth next the stalk being 
prolonged into bristle-like points. The flowers are 
yellow, and produceed in clusters of two or three 
together: they are succeeded by a small almost 
globular but flat-topped fruit. This species, as well 
as (. olitorius, yields the exceedingly valuable fibre 
known under thename of Jute. Only twenty years 
ago, Jute was hardly heard of out of India, where 
it had long been in use amongst the natives for 
making cordsge and cloth, but it now forms a very 
important article of commerce; no less than 738,085 
‘ewt,, valued at 619,668/., having been imported to 
this country alone in 1858, The plant is largely 
cultivated in India; als oby the Malays and Chinese. 
The fibro is separated hy the ordinary process of 
‘steeping in water. It is frequently as much as 
Esai feet in length, very soft. silky, and separable 
into fine filaments, which are easily spun. Jute is 
much used in the manufacture of carpets, and some 
kinds of cloth ; but is not suitable for cordage, as 
it will not bear exposure to wet. Its most important 
use, however, is for the manufacture of the gunny 
bags, so extensively used for packing cotton, rice, 
and other dry goods, enormous quantities of them being 
exported from India to the United States for that 
the refuse 


Brpoee. Very good paper is made from 
bre, and also from worn-out gunny bags; and a 
kind of whisky, resembling corn-spirit, has been 
distilled from the waste ends of the stems. 

© ©, olitorius, isa native of India, but is now na- 
turalised in all parts of the tropics, and extends 


‘as far north us the shores of the Mediterranean. It 
is an annual plant much resembling C. capsularis, 
the principal difference existing in the frnit, which 
in this species is two inches long, almost cylindric- 
al, and abont the thickness of a quill. The young 
shoots of this species are commonly used as a_ pot- 
herb in Reopical countries, as are those of C. capsul- 
aris; it is much grown for this purpose in Lgypt 
and Syria, and being used by tlie Jews, it has ob- 
tained the name of Jews’ Mallow. It yields part 
of the Jute of commerce. 

0, siliquosus, a common spicies in the West In- 
dies and tropical America, is an herbaceous plant 
about two or three feet high; its leaves differ from 
those of the two last in not having bristles on tho 
two bottom teeth, and there is usually a line of min- 
ute hairs along the stem. The negroes in the West 
Todies use it for making besoms, and the inhabitants 
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of Panama drink an ixfusion of the leaves as a sub- 
stitute for tea: hence they call it te. PAS Sa} 

It will be observed that the Dundee reviewer says 
four months is sufficient to prove whether the eulti- 
vation of jute is likely to be a success or not. 
“*Quick returns” would be the rule, and the pro- 
spect of from £10 to £20 an acre of gross value ought 
to be an incentive to coconut and cinnamon planters 
as well as to planters of new products to give the 
plant a fair trial. 


THE CEYLON DIRECTORY AND HANDBOOK. 
THE PLANTING DEPRESSION IN CeyLon—‘‘New 
Propvucts ”:; JUTE. 


(From the Dundee Advertiser ) 

Of all Colonial Directories commend us to the Hand- 
book published periodically by the Messrs. A. M. & 
J. Ferguson, of Colombo, Two years ago we had 
pleasure in noticing an interesting and highly useful 
volume from their hands relating to Ceylon, and now 
we have before us a still more ambitious and success- 
ful effort, entitled The Planting Directory for India 
and Ceylon (1), containing 1,500 page:, treating fully 
on all the chief agricultural industries of our great 
Eastern possessions, and we have little hesitation in 
stating that all wh» wish information on tropical mat- 
ters can scarcely do better than consult this very 
reliable source. The Messrs. Ferguson are practical 
planters, as well as the successful editors of one of the 
oldest and best conducted newspapers in Asia. The 
various ‘‘new products” treated of, such as cinchona, 
cocoa, tea, Liberian coffee, cardamons, &c., now being 
successfully cultivated in Ceylon have all been in- 
troduced and fostered under their own immediate 
observation. It is true, agriculturists in the Jand 
‘where every prospect pleases” have not of late 
been enjoying uninterrupted prosperity any more 
than their brethren in the ‘‘Land of Cakes,” and 
it may not be uninteresting nor unprofitable to 
glance for a moment at the chief cause of the 
present troubles of our friends in the East, 
who, situated though they be far beyond the reach 
of North American competition, are yet as depressed 
as agriculturists in lngland or Scotland, and landed 
property has declined equally as much in value as it 
undoubtedly bas with us. Amongst the immediata 
causes which have led to this decline must be men- 
tioned the ‘‘ leaf fungus ” on coffee, a calamity similar 
to what overtook our potato in 1846, but this is by 
no means the chief cause, which we regret to trace 
to financial parasites, who are ever ready to follow 
in the wake of a promising enterprise and to encourage 
unhealthy speculation, In place of legitimate plant- 
ing, ‘*bogus Companies” have arisen Jike mushrooms, 
while bastard brokers have profusely bled the unsus- 
pecting sons of the soil. A few years ago few coun- 
tries stood in a better position financially than this 
model colony. Every planter was looked upon as on 


the highway to fortune, while to have a share in 
a ‘coffee wattie” was untold wealth! Now all is 
changed ; to be a planter is to be pitied; to be 
a proprietor a misfortune. A few years ago, 
when the price of coffee rapidly rose from 60s 
to 1003 per cwt. planters, flushed with success, 
as rapidly extended their acreage ; and, as the fame 
of their fortune reached their native laud, eager 


adventnrers were ready to join their ranks, Fast sons 
of well-to-do fathers and fecble scious of aristocratic 
families impetuously rushed into coffee, not by the 
old‘fasbioned method of first serving an apprenticeship, 
arriving with money, at once became {ull- 
blown proprietors. That advantage was taken of brain- 
less young capitalists need not oceasion much surpri-e. 
For a time the demand for young estates knew no 
bounds, and young las! rapidly 


f “ estates” were, Al 
manufactured to meet the demand, 


Indeed, it is no 


es 
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exaggeration to say that thousands of acres were 
opened and planted with coffee no more suited to 
produce the fragrant berry than the Sidlaw Hills are 
to grow grapes. ‘The selling price, moreover, rose from 
£30 to £120 per acre, and more fortunes were made 
by selling mock estates in two years than had heen 
made by bona fide planting during the previous ten. 
Disappointment and ruin has followed’as a matter of 
course. Still Ceylon stands where it stood, and must 
remain the key to and ‘‘ garden of India,” with its 
splendid climate and glorious sc2nery. The soil, per- 
haps, might be richer, but in good hands this is 
always susceptible of improvement, and, depressed as 
it is at present, ‘‘Taprobane” will doubtless again 
revive, when the lessons taught by a few years’ reck- 
lessness will not be lost. One result will evidently be 
the introduction of several new products—cinchona— 
already fully established—and tea, pronounced at the 
Melbourne Hxhibitionas in some important respects the 
“best in the world,” while cocoa topped the market the 
other day in Mincing Lane. But yet there is room, 
and perhaps we may be permitted to suggest another 
addition to the new products suitable for Ceylon— 
viz., Jute. Dundee alone imports yearly from Calcutta 
and Chittagong, Jute equalin value to that of Ceylon’s 
chief staple, coffee ; arrangements are now being made 
for extending the cultivation of the plant in Hgypt, 
which has already forwarded good samples. Why 
Ceylon should be passed by and not participate in 
the benefit of producing our staple fibre we are at a 
loss to conceive. There must bea many thousands of 
acres in the south-west of the island eminently suited 
for its cultivation now lying unproductive. Indeed, 
one of our largest manufacturers who has frequently 
visited the island believes that in many respects Ceylon 
would have the advantage of Egypt, if not the present 
source of supply, particularly in the abundance of 
clear water, so essential in the proper preparation of 
the fibre. Unlike cinchona or cocoa, which requires 
years of patient waiting for a result, four months 
would decide this matter. Will no enterprising 
planter scratch a few seeds into the corner of 
2 field, or -energetic native crop a portion of his 
paddy field with what may bring him from £12 
to £20 per acre, instead of the meagre crops of 
grain with which he has so long been content? 
We are aware that cotton was not» success, and that 
sugar cane was all but a failure in Ceylon, owing to the 
humid nature of the climate, but here isa plant that 
rejoices in moisture as well as heat. Why should we 
allow-an enterprise so beneficial to all concerned to be 
drawn away into.a foreign country? Messrs Ferguson 
deserve great credit for the completeness and compre- 
hensiveness of their work, and we fully hope that next 
issue will draw us into closer acquaintance by showing 
a considerable ezport of our staple fibre. We are glad 


to note that the ancient source of revenue, the pearl- 


fishery, still yields a bountiful harvest, the amount 
realised for this year being £60,000. Gold is also talked 
of, but we trust our friends may escape the gold fever 
now raging in Southern India, for, although there has 
doubtless been a consicerable quantity of gold buried: 
in Ceylon during the past five years, we doubt if it can 
be recovered by any ordinary process of mining. 


ully cultivated in Virginia, and, according to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, ‘it is a declaration of 
American independence from India in the matter of 
jute.” he yield of fibre is about 3,500 lbs. to the acre, 
and the United States industrial press is hoping that 
England will find American jute so much better than 
the Indian article that they will be inclined to give 
it the preference, as they do American cotton, It 
really should not be in such a hurry. No samples 
of Virginian jute have, we believe, yet arrived in this 
country.—DLritish Trade Journal, 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 


We call attention to the monthly report of Messrs. 
Robert von Glehn & Sons. The estimates of Pro- 
duction and Consumption drawn up by the principal 
Havre coffee brokers are of special interest, and it 
will be seen that the probability still is of a large 
reduction in the stocks of our staple by the end of 
the present year. 


ROBERT VON GLEHN & SONS’ MONTHLY COFFEE CIRCULAR. 
London, June 3rd, 1881, 

In our last circular we gave a table shewing that 
working out the total receipts for 10 months on the 
basis of the daily average receipts telegraphed weekly 
by Reuter, the total for the 10 months amounted to 
3,929,750 bags, but the above is no doubt the more 
correct way, and shews that the daily average re- 
ceipts are generally given too high. 

A circular has been published by the principal Havre 
coffee brekers giving the following interesting com- 
parison of the probable crops of coffee in the chief 
producing countries of the world for the seasons. 


1880-81. 1881-82. 
Tons. Tons. 
Rio fs ee 2) 255;000 216,000 
Santos ae lE HEADS a 90,000 
alia ee Ae 3 5,000 za 5,000 
Ceylon ... a5 ... 20,000 a 35,000 
UeRey oo es ... 48,000 70,000 
Padang aud Macassar 12,000 oe 15,000 
Manila ... ase ane 5,000 ee 5,000 
Moka ... ae a 5,000 om 5,000 
Malabar ar ot 16,006 43 15,000 
Harti... BL, ... 38,000 35, 000. 
Porto Rico ste 14000: of 15,000 
Jamaica Be 336 5,000 aoe 5,000 
Laguayra and Maracaibo... 80,000 ms 30,000 
C. America and Costa Rica 30,000 ae 30,000 
Mexico ... ate fs 4,000 a 
GEER, i TS Rane a 10,000 
Total... 554,000 575,000 


We consider these estimates as nearly as possible 
correct except, perhaps, the estimate of the Moka crop, 
which is certainly put too high at5,000tons, while 
the estimate of the Malabar crop of 1881-82 is too 
low at 15,000 tons. But the chiet feature in the Havre 
circular is the following calculation showing that the 
stocks of coffee in Europe and America will have 
decreased 72,000 tons by the 3lst December. 

Estimate of the import of coffee in America and 
Europe between Ist May and 3lst December, 1881 :— 


Rome F 144,000 tons - 
Santos 54,000 ., 
Ceylon 3 RES td 15,000 ,, 
Bahia ee Rt eae 3,000 ,, 
Java ite Bp fea 36,000 ,, 
Padang Macassar aes oe 8,000 ,, 
Manila * 536 os 4,000 ,, 
Moka 4 ake ca 4,000 ,, 
Malabar bad ne is 7,000 ,, 
Haiti... log “ as 9,000 ,, 
Porto Rico... te pe 6,000 ,, 
Jamaica . ee ah Ses 3,000 ,, 
Laguayia and Maracaibo ee 6,000 ,, 
Central America, Costa Rica 12,000 _,, 
Mexico and Africa sas one 6,000 ,,. 
(otales 317,000 ,, 
Stocks in Europe and America, Ist May 185,000 ,, 

502,000 ,, 

Consumption 8 months at 48,600 tons 

per month... a igs 388,800 _,, 


Probable stock 31st December, 1881 113,200 ,, — 
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And it is confidently urged by the writers of this 
circular that this reduction in the stock will cause 
prices to rise at Jeast to the level of last year. 

Looking broadly at the question it seems a contra- 
diction to say that the production of coffee in 1881-82 
will be 21,000 tons larger than in 1880-51 and yet 
that stocks will decrease during the next 8 months 
72,000 tons. Yet this is what in fact the Havre 
brokers say. ‘hey estimate the production of the 
year 1881-82 at 575,000 tons or 47,916 tons per month, 
but for the first 8 months of this year they say the 
supply will be only 317,000 tonsa or at the rate of 
39,625 tons per month. We know of course that the 
8 months, from the Ist May to 3lst December, are 
the months of small supply, but if the whole year 
is to be 575,000 tons it would follow that the supply 
for the last four months would be at the rate of 
64,500 tons per month, and the prospect of such a 
supply would certainiy counteract the effect of any 
reduction in the stocks on the 3lst December. 

Looking now at the estimates of the Havre brokers 
for the consumption of Hurope and Amevica we find 
the following figures given :— 


1879. 1880. 1881. 
Tons, Tons. Tons. 
Consumption Europe and 
America 200 575,000 569,000 584,000 
Average per month 47,916 47,416 48 666 


It will be remembered that their estimute of the pro- 

duction of the world was :— 
1880-81. 1881-82. 
554,000 tons 575,000 tons 

Average per month ... 46,166 __,, 47,916 ..,, 

But it would scem as if on the face of it these 
estimates could not be right, for if the production of 
1880.81 was only at the rate of 46,166 tons per month, 
while the consumption of 1880 was at the rate of 
47,416 tons per month, how is it that the stocks in 
Europe and America have increased tothe unprecedented 
figure at which they now stand? The explanation 
may be that stocks in second-hands are exceptionally 
small now as compared with previcus jews. 

However, we think it right to remind our readers 
that [as we pointed out in our last circular] in a 
calculation like the one referred to above, if the pro- 
duction be under estimated and the consumption oyer 
estimated, ever so little, the result differs very largely 
from a caleulation with a contrary bias, and hence 
the danger of such calculations. 

It is very remarkable that in the Havre brokers’ 
circular, hardly any reference is made to the present 
low range of prices. 

The fact that prices of coffee are now considerably 
lower than they have been for a number of years, 
is by fav the most favorable thing that can be said 
of the present position of the article; elaborate cal- 
culations of the probable consumption and production 
of coffee made upon the basis of estimates, for which 
it must be admitted the information as regards actual 
figur.s for past years is somewha‘ uncertain, whilet 
the present low prices and the many direct and in- 
direct effects which they produce are overlooked, and 
among the latter, we may instance the long delay 
that always takes place before a planter or native 


grower of coffee can be induced to sell at even a | 


slightly lower price. 

The production of coffee for 1851-82 is estimated at 
575,000 tons, or at the rate of more than 11,000 tons 
a week. If the producers therefore hold back their coffee 
but one month longer than usual, it will reduce stocks 
in Europe and America 48,000 tons! And we know 
instances of coffee now being retained in the countries 
of production owing to the present unremunerative 
prices, which in former years would have been shipped 
a month or two ago, 

The effect of low prices on consumers by stimulat- 
ing their purchases for stocks have bcen too often 

‘i 


pointed out to need repetition here, and we therefore 
conclude by repeating the opinion expressed in our 
previous circular, that at present low prices coffee is 
a safe investment, 


Inoxypismp Iron.—The problem of protecting the 
surface of iron from rust by chemical means bas 
recently received another solution, The methods by 
which this object has been previously effected, other 
than by that of painting, are two—namely, by the 
application of sup:rheated steam, as in the Barft 
process—and of beated air, as in the Bower pro- 
cess. The new process, which has been devised 
by Mr. Ward, consists in the combined application 
of silicates and heat, and is termed the ‘‘inoxydising” 


process. This is the basis of several subsequent pro- 
cesse: for ornamenting the surface of the metal. 


The inoxydising process consists in coating the cast 
or wrought iron objects with a silicate composition, 
which is applied either by means of a brush or by 
dipping the-iron in a bath of the solution. The 
coating quickly dries upon the objects, which are 
then passed through a furnace heated according to 
the nature of the articles under treatment. he 
silicate composition is thus fused and absorled into 
the pores of the metai, becoming homogeneous with 
it. Upon cooling the articles treated are found to 
be covered with a dull black coating, which, it is 
stated, is found not to suffer change from long ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, nor to disintegrate or 
separate from the surfaces to which it has become 
applied. The ornamentation is effected by coating 
and furnacing the articles by the combination of 
the silicate composition with vitrifiable colours. By 
this means smooth polished surfaces are produced 
upon the iron, which present superior and more 
durable results than those obtainable by ordinary 
painting and varnishing.—Glasgow Pauper. 


Tur Cotompo Pusric Sats or Crncnona Bark to-day, 
(25th June) by Messrs. Robinson & Dunlop, was at- 
tended by the usual buyers and went off quietly. There 
was less competition than at the previous one, but on the 
whole prices obtained were satisfactory. The following 
were the lots offered :— 7 

' sold at 
Lot 1.—360 Ib. Suecirubra Root Bark RO-872 
Lot 2.—680 1h. do Stem eset hy “3 


Lot 3.--422 lb. do Twigs eG 
Lot 4.-—342 1b. Officinalis Stem pieces 0°55 
Tot 5.— 40 Ib. do Root gd 


The above bark is grown from trees of about four 
year old, at an average elevation of 4,200 feet. Analysis 
by Mr. M. Cochran, of the Stem and Root Succiru- 
bra, luts 1 and 2, shews 1°78 average yield of Sul- 
phate of Quinine. Total Alkaloids 4°86. Driage 11°55. 


Lot6.— 176 lb. Succi:ubra Quills, bought in at RO-724 
Lot7.— 1121b.° do do sold at K050— 
LotS.— 105lb. do Stem Chips, bought in at R062} 


Lot 9.—1,0341b. do ‘Twigs, sold at RO'28- 
From trees grown on Rickarton Estate, Maskeliya. 
Blevation 4,300 ft. 

Mixed Succirubra and Offlcinalis Stem 
Pieces, bought in at RO624 
Mixed Sucecirubra and Officinalis Stem 

Twigs sold at RO-19 
and Officinalis stem 
at RO 624 
Branch and Stem, 
sold at RO°S50 
Lot 14 — 52 lb. Gavatenne Succirubra Stem, sold at RO42 
The above lots (14 excepted) are from trees 4 years 
old, grownon Agrawatte, Carolina (Ambagamuwa) Wig- 


Lot 10.—2,646 Ib. 


Lot 11,—513 lb. 


do sold 


Lot 12.—1538 Ib. 


do do 


Lot 13,—148 Ib, 


ton (Dimbula), Hennewelle and Hoonoocotua (Kotmale) 


Average elevation 4000 ft. Analysis by Mr. A. C. Dixon 
of the mixed stem pieces shews 115 yield of Sulphate of 
Quinine. Total Alkaloids 8-97. Driage 4:15. 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION. 


Mr. Cross’s Report on the Nilgiri Plantations will 
be read with interest by Ceylon planters. Mr. Cross 
is a trained horticulturist, and he has now, perhaps, 
seen more of the different species of cinchona in their 
native habitat than any other authority connected 
with the great experiment of Hastern cultivatiou ini- 
tiated by Mr. Markham. It is an interesting coin- 
-cidence that just as the merits of Yarrow Ledgeriana 
bark grown at 3,000 feet above sea-level are published, 
we should receive Mr. Cross’s emphatic vondemnation 
of the attempt to grow Calisaya on the Nilgiris at 
f om 5,000 to 6,000 feet, or in Northern India aé all. 
Mr. Cross thinks the Wynaad mere suitable at ele- 
vations under 4,000 feet, and no doubt in Ceylon 
this most valuable species will do best under that 
limit. Mr. Cross’s condemnation of grafts, save for 
seed-bearing purposes, is both new and startling to 
those who expected so much from Mr. Moens’ ‘sys- 
tem of grafting Calisaya on Succirubra stocks; but 
there is much in the reasons adduced in the present 
Report, and we commend its careful consideration to 
our planters. No very high opinion is entertained 
of the stripping process, while shaving receives only 
a ;assing notice. We should be glad to learn from 
those who have had three to six months’, or more, 
experience of the shaving process in Ceylon, how the 
trees operated on have borne the infliction, and whe- 
ther the growth of bark is satisfactory. 


MR. CROSS’S RHPORT ON THE MADBAS 
GOVERNMENT CINCHONA PLANTATIONS. 


(From the South of India Observer.) 


Mr. Cross’s report on the appearance and condition 
-of the Cinchona Plantation: on the Nilgiris, prepared 
and submitted by desire of the Madras Government, 
is one of the most important papers which has of 
late been placed at the disposal of the Press. Major 
Campbell Walker had previously entered exhaustively 
upon the subject but for some reason which has not 
transpired, his report in its original form was sup- 
pressed and an authorised version was issued, which 
that officer declined to have his name associated with, 
It must be from the latter that Mr, Cross occasionally 
quotes, but beyond’ an acquaintance which such a 
mutilated report afforded him, Mr. Cross’s knowledge 
of the past history of the plantations is somewhat 
defective, and vitiates the conclusions at which he 
arrives. From time to time, attention had been called 
to the mismanagement of these va'uable properties. 
Those who possessed a professional acquaintance with 
the subject were fettered with non-professional con- 
trol, which destroyed all sense of responsibility, and 
hence arose that condition of things to which Mr, 
‘Cross calls attention, namely, that whatever 
urgeucy or necessity, a single tree could not be cut 
down without the express orders of Government. 
The time and procedure which every such reference 
involved was too much fora man, who had quite 


enough to do with an overgrown and increasing | 
charge, and hence neglect developed into in- 
jury till matters had arrived at the stage 


which Mr, Cross has so unreservedly condemned. 
Those responsible to Government for the condition 
ot the plantations are of course anxious to exonerate 
themselves, and we expect the report will fourm the 
subject of numerous rejoinders, calculated to shew 
that Mr. Cross has mis-judged appearances or drawn 
erroneous inferences. His report, however, has one 
salient feature which must commend it to the public 
and that is, its thorough disinterestedness. Itis now 
abundantly dewoustrated than the main and almost the 
ouly object which the Madras Government and its local 
representative, the Commission, had in view in work- 
ing the plantations since 1876, was to show a satis- 


the * 


a 


factory balance sheet. How successfully this object 
has been achieved, the bark sales of the past few 
years prove, at what sacrifice and permanent injury 
the result has been obtained Mr. Cross’s report is 
the best evidence. 

The drift of Mr. Cross’s remarks in reference to 
harvesting is manifestly to establish the superiorily 
of natural to renewed bark, but he states this con- 
clusion. too widely when he says, ‘*But of the re- 
newing system, one thing appears to me certain, which 
is that when once atree has been operated on, it is 
placed for the future on crutches and must always re- 
inain so; and will require to be wrought after the same 
manner as long as it lives.” Wemustask Mr. Cross to 
compare these remarks withthoserecorded by him in the 
opening paragraph on the Dodabetta plantation, in which 
he says ‘‘at the hottom of the ravine there were some 
very fine well developed trees, presenting the most 
perfect form and appearance of the best specimens of 
this bark tree I sawin the Loxa Forest” The por- 
tion of the plantation to which the quotation applies 
has, to our knowledge, been barked for the past six 
or seven years, and if its condition compares favorably 
with that of the natural Cinchona forest trees of 
South America, we are hardly prepared to accept the 
crutch theory. Sviland cultivation have every thing 
to do with the condition of a plantation, and these 
given, the system of renewal is not so injurious to 
the tree as would at first sight appear. The present 
condition of the Dodabetta Plantation is evidently that 
which will be benefitted by a complete uprootal, and 
we hove this process will commend itself to Govern- 
ment. We quite approve of what Mr. Cross says re- 
garding undergrowth of Cinchona ina plantation. That 
condition of soil which the exotic loves can most 
efficiently, and profitably be supplied by the method” 
advocated. Our planting friends will read Mr. Cross’s 
remarks upon Calisaya with particular interest. This 
variety is not suited to bigh elevations where it re- 
mains 2 sickly bush. Wynaad is adapted to the species, 
and there it will thrive and prove profitable. There 
is another part of Mr. Cross’s report about which we 
feel difident. We refer to the assurance held out 
that Indian Bark is not likely to glut the market. 
On this subject Mr. Cross says that the present bark 
supplies from India average 2 per cent of the entire 
supply. That a partial glut has already been experi- 
enced we gather from the fact that at the late Minc- 
ing Lane sales, some of the lots had to be held over 
for want of bidders. If this occurs in the case ofa 
bark, which has established a reputation such as Go- 
vernment Bark, the private capitalist inay well enter- 
tain doubts of thefuture. Millions of Cinchonas have 
been put down within the past few years both in 
India and in Ceylon which ina short time will supply 
the English Market with bark, sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the whole world. A prospective increase 
of consumption will in a measure, restore the equi- 
librium, but beyond this we have no well grounded 
hope in the brightness of the prospects of cinchona 
planting. 


REPORT ON THE NILGIRIS PLANTATIONS. 


Letter from Robert Cross, Esq, to N. A. Roupell, 
Fsq., Commissioner of the Nilgiris, dated Government 
Gardens, 15th January 1881. 

In accordance with the desire expressed in the 
Government Order, with the date of 25ta October 1880, 
I beg to state that I have examined the cinchona 
plantations and now take the liberty to submit afew 
remarks on the general appearance and condition of the 
principal sorts cultivated therein. 

Phe Dodabetta Plantation.—The first plantation ~ 
visited by me was Dodabetta This, according to Capt. 
Walker, contains 226,936 trees, being mostly of the 
Crown Condaminea or Loxabark. There is in addition 
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48 plants ofan important species known as Pitayo bark 
which has not been cultivated. 

On ascending from the Government Gardens the 
road, after a short distance, leads up the bank of the 
Dodabetta ravine, on both sides of which Condaminea 
trees are planted. The oldest portion of the plantation 
is that which fringes each side of the road, having been 
plantedin 1863. hese trees, it appears, have been sub- 
jected to the renewing process by moss and have been 
barked several times. On examining the trunks of 
several, some portions of decayed heartwood which 
had not been covered over by renewed bark was noticed 
though this circumstance may not bea feature in the 
barked trees generally throughout the plantation. I 
observed that any little pieces of old bark left on the 
trunks of these trees were very thin, so that, mani- 
festly, when any injury results to the wood the tree 
lives chiefly on the bark. At the bottom of the ravine 
there were some very fine well-developed trees pre- 
senting the most perfect form and appearance of the 
best specimens of this bark tree I saw in the Loxa 
forests. On ascending the opposite bank the soil is 
often shallow with bare rocky places and stony debris 
and over a great portion of this slope the plantation 
presents a painfully thin, arid aspect, and where the 
trees have been wrought, I fear over ten per cent., are 
not in the best condition, But those trees which have 
not been barked, although stunted, owing to the condi- 
tions just noticed, are sound and healthy, though from 
the nature of the situation many have been induced to a 
profuse state of seeding. This circumstance his had 
a further effect in retarding the growth of the trees. 
The fact is that in this locality especially the plants 
at the beginning have been placed far too wide apart ; 
indeed, os a general rule, twice as many plants should 
have been planted all over the plantation. On some 
of the more prominent brows and heights it would 
have been better had Blue gums been put down, but 
now that the bark trees are there established a more 
prosperous state of growth would be produced by ad- 
ditional plantings. In any case I would not advocate 
the rooting up of any portion. On crossing the Doda- 
betta ridge, I found the trees on the opposite slope 
generally very healthy, and this feature was conspicuous 
all the way down to the jail. The deposit in this 
part of the plantation would compare well with that 
of any of the forests in South America yielding the 
Condaminea, Pitayo or Soft Columbian barks, The 
surface is usually composed of a deep layer of rich 
old vegetable loam readily absorbing the rain as it 
falls and slowly parting with its moisture, which even 
in the steepest places very gradually oozes or trickles 
downwards, any appearance of the rills or torrents 
producing the ‘wash’ incident to deposiis of a different 
ebaracter, 

Coppicing.—A piece of land above the jail to the extent 
of ten acres has recently been coppiced as an experiment. 
Possibly one acre might have proved suflicient for 
illustrating the object in view. The young growths 
from the stools have all been removed with the excep- 
tion of two,and had all these been allowed to grow up to- 
gether for some time, mutual protection during bigh 
winds would have been afforded, and subsequently, hy 
judicious thinning, a more fair estimate of the value of 
the coppice system might have been cb ained. I may 
remark that the trunks have been cut too low indeed 
down to where the primary roots divide, whereas in 
all cases of coppicing from 5 to 5 inches of the trunk 
or collar should be left, as from this portion the 
Strongest and most vigorous shoots push and develope 
sooner. The crowns of the stools have been properly 
smoothed, but these instead of being cut flat as lias 
been done in this case, ehould in large trees, be left 
in the form of a very short wedge, or in the case 
of saplings one single short-sloping cut is sufficient. 

Formation of Terraces.—Respecting the terracing of 


| are alike. 


opinion that ifthe trees have been planted previous to 
the formation of terraces, a very modified form of 
terracing similar to that of a potato drill running ex. 
actly in the line of each row of trees across the slope 
to prevent the formation of rills or streamlets would 
be all that would be necessary. This course, however, 
might be adopted only on the steepest slopes and 
where there is an abseuce of spongy vegetable mould 
to absorb the rain as it falls. Moderately sloping 
land or undulations possessing a turfy surface soil are 
in my opinion better without terraces. 

The Pitayo Bark.—The Pitayo trees, 49 in number, 
growing near the jail have not been multiplied. It 
appears this sort was considered to be of slow growth or 
that it yielded an inferior bark, though 1 find no 
actual proof on the latter head. The tree may not be 
so prolific as the Crown bark, but when it is con- 
sidered to attain a height of 80 feet with a trunk from 
3 to 4 feetin diameter it appears to me worthy of a 
fair trial should tle bark prove of good quality. I 
can assert with the greatest confidence that the 48 trees 
growing beside the jail at Dodabetta are in the most 
robust state of health, indeed seveial of these are 
pushing stronger and more luxuriant shoots thin any 
I have seen of similar size at Pitayo. By selecting 
sheltered sites with good fertile soil and by devoting 
a little more care and attention to its early cultiva- 
tion, I see no reason to doubt of this tree being suc- 
cessfully cultivated. Captain Walker in his enumera- 
tion of the stock plants of this sort in the propagating 
houses at the Government Gardens gives the number 
as 7,000, but be has been totally misinformed. 

There are not six jlants fit for planting out and 
only a few pots of weak cuttings. 

Decaying Trees in the Plantation.—I beg to call atten. 
tion to the occurrence of trees in various parts of the 
plantation in a more or less advanced state of decay, 
When trees are thus allowed to die the bark after. 
wards becomes worthless. It appears the person in 
charge cannot cut down or uproot one of these trees 
without the express order or prrmissioa of Government, 
1 would suggest that when a treeis seen to exhibit signs 
of decay it should be carefully examined and treated 
accordingly. Ifthedecay is limited tothe branches, these 
should be cut back or pruned as may be necessary, 
But if the trunk was seen to be affected—and this 
would often be found to be the case—then the 
roots should be closely examined, and if the un- 
sound roots were found, it would be best to uproot 
the tree at once. If, however, the roots were fresh 
and healthy by far the best course would be to cut the 
tree down, or in otiier. wo'ds to coppice it. 

Injury caused by Cattle.—I observed at the head 
the Dodabelta ravine that cattle had been treading 
about a good deal in various parts. It ought to be known 
that any description of cattle, goats, &e., frequent 
ing land devoted to the cultivation of trees, plants 
or crops do far more injury than is generally perceived, 
I used to calculate when travelling in South America 
that the rearing of pigs by the natives cost them at 
least eighty times wore than their marketable value 
owing to the way these animals are allowed to run about, 

Lybrid varieties of Crown and other Barks,—As regards 
the varieties of Crown bark, of which notices from 
time to time have appeared, I have not been able to 
see one single authentic instance. It might indeed 
be said that no two trees in the Dodabetta plantation 
The Condaminea, although a hardy proli- 
fic species, is extremely sensitive to the variable con- 
ditions of soil, moisture and exposure, and on this 
account the tree presents a more or less luxuriant 
habit of growth and foliage accordingly. The ‘ Angusti- 
folia,’ ‘ Lanceolata,’ ‘ Crispa,’ &c., &c., are simply the 
pure Condaminea. But that known as Pubescens and 
specially claimed hybrid, is a narrow-leaved 
variety of Red bark from Sonth America. Not unfre- 


us a 


cinchona land I may take the liberty to express my | quently it may be seen at Neddiwatam among the first 
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planted trees there. It was called Pata de Callinaoz 
by the South American bark collectors, while to the 
broad-leaved variety of Red bark they gave the name 
of teja or ‘tile’ bark. Both of these varieties appear 


to be sold and cultivated under the name of Pubescens ; ~ 


but-whateyer may be the commercial value of the bark 
obtained from either, it is certain that the climate of 
the Nilgirisholas is not adapted for their full develop- 
ment as they naturally require a lower elevation. 
There is nota particle of the character of the Conda- 
minea in the sorts sold as Pubescens. 

Additional Plantings and the formation of Underwood. 
—In order to maintain the full growth and vigour of 
the plantation it seems to me the best method would 
be to go over it annually and fill up the thinly-planted 
or vacant spaces with good strong plants. In this way 
an abundant supply of young trees to take the place 
of occasional failuresisinsured. ‘Their annual plantings 
should after atime accumulate and become so thick 
as toform a sort of underwood which beside shading 
and preserving a moist surface would supply young 
saplings to run up where wanted and in addition 
yield a good deal of quilled bark of fair quakity 
from occasional thinnings. A planter, in order to have 
his plantation in thorough good coadition for pro- 
ducing, should, on going through it, be literally 
wading amongst growth of underwood. 

Tf tie different classes of bark obtainable from a 
plantation managed in this way were wrought to the 
greatest advantage, the yield, I am convinced, would 
be astonishing. Such a system of bark cultivation 
would be more applicable io the Condaminea than 
to the red bark. It could not of course be developed 
in one season but with diligence might in good sholas 
Ge in operation in a very few years. I make the 
remarks simply in this light tnat, whether by renew- 
ing or coppicing, whatever be the system of bark- 
producing followed, it will always be of the greatest 
advantage to have an abundant supply of young 
Sapping growth coming up in plartations. 

Collecting of Seed of Condaminea.—In order to possess 
a supply of good seeds either at the Government or 
private plantations, a small clump of trees should be 
set apart for this purpose and rather widely planted 
in a favourable situation where the plants would have 
the benelit of full sunshine and plenty of air. For 
the Nilgiris the elevation should not be iess than 7,000 
feet. When the capsules of seed-fruit are about half 
grown each bunch or panicle should be gone over and 
all the small fruit thinnedout. By this method, seed 
of the very best description will be procured. Through- 
cut the plantation generally, I think it would be well 
to cut off the panicles of seed with which many of 
the young trees are loaded as these undoubtedly tend 
to retard the growth. The. effectual remedy, however, 
for diminishing too free seeding is close planting. 

Ou the whole, I am glad to be able to testify 
t» the generally healthy state and good condition of 
the Dodabetta plantation ro zealously and industriously 
attended to by Narrainasawmy, the head Overseer. 

Lhe propagatirg houses attached to the Botanic 
Garden and partly used for raising young stock 
for the plantation as well as garden are chiefly *‘ lean 
to” tile roofed structures with sky-light windows 
here and there, and for the purposes of propagation 
are little better suited than a shoemaker’s garret. 
Down below in the Botanic, only a short distance 
away, there is a large three-ridged conservatory en- 
veloped outside with hardy climbers, whilst the ma- 
jority of the piants inside would, in my opinion, do 
equally well without any covering whatever. Possi- 
bly the glass of this conservatory might be utilized 
in roofing over the propagating houses or erecting 
others in convenient localities. 


Examination of Neddiwuttum Piantation,—On the 7th, 
8th and 9th of December, I examired the Govern- 


“about the principle of grafting would graft Cinchona 


ment Red bark plantation at Neddiwuttum, which oc- 
cupies the debonch of a ravine. towards the plains of 
Wynaad. The number of trees in this plantation, 
according to the report of Captain Walker, amounts 
to 208,780, the majority being of the Red bark spe- 
cies, although there are also a good sprinkling of 
Condamineas. The soil is an excellent deep yellow 
friable loam quite equal I would say-in fertility to 
the lower slopes of Chimborazo, the native habitat 
of the Red bark, The tree here, in the general 
appearance of vigour, growth aud development, equals 
and in fact excels those I have seen growing in 
South America. It is true the success of Red bark planta. 
tions everywhere in the Hast has become proverbi. 
al. Planters from different parts of India assured 
me ‘it rushes up like a weed,’ ‘it grows up and 
gives us no trouble.’ The renewing process for ob- 
taining bark here is the same as that followed at Doda- 
betta, only straw is mostly employed for covering 
the trunks instead of moss. The most disappointing 
feature about Red bark is its inferiority for 
the purposes of quinine manufacture. The Conda- 
minea, scattered throughout the plantation, appear 
to grow up quickly and tolerably robust, though 
not so much so as in someof the Nilgiris 
sholas, One thing I noticed, and that is 
that the trees do not possess the vitality of those of 
Dodabetta. On endeavouring to procure a sample of 
old bark from the base of the trunks I had to go 
from one tree to another, a3 every tree examined had 
more or less decay, a fact to which Mr. Hillier, who 
came over to Neddiwuttum, wasa witness. At the 
same time if Neddiwuttum was thickly planted over 
with Condaminea and carefully managed it would, 
I am convinced, yield annually a prodigious quantity 
of bark of good quality. For such an enterprise the 
employment of seed from the higher sholas would bo 
preferable. : 

The Calisaya Bark.—The Calisaya bark of which there 
appears to be several varieties at Neddiwuttum, has 
been the victim of a sad mistake. I knew what was 
wrorg with these calisaya plants the moment I saw 
them. They have been planted at an elevation of 
1,200 or 2,000 feet too high. Down somewhere in the 
Wynaad, the proper climate would have been found. 
The plants are mere broom bushes and no method ~ 
has been taken to ascertain the merits of the different 
varieties. Lately we have been told of a planter who 
has “imported a man to graft Calisayas,” but neither 
will this at too high elevations prove successful but rather — 
the contrary. The fact is no one who knows anything 


trees even at the proper elevation, that is, if such 
trees are intended for producing a large crop of good 
bark. Grafted trees would grow into a spreading 
bushy head of branches, for the tendency of the opera- 
tion is to diminish cr prevent the development of 
the trunk, hen branch bark is to a positive cer- 
tainty always inferior in quantity and quality-to bark 
derived from the trunk. In addition to this, grafted 
trees are short-lived. The only thing that could be 
urged in defence of grafting is that the trees would 
come into flower sooner and produce seed more abund- 
antly. At the same time ail Cinchonas when fairly 
treated and planted at the proper elevation seed per- 
fectly in India. For successful cultivation of Calisaya, — 
it is only necessary to go down to a warmer locality, 
I think it not improbable that the Calisaya has 
been planted at too great elevations both on the 
Himalayas and in Java. Apart from this subject 
the value of the different varieties is doubtful and 
ought to be- determined. With the assistance of 
Mr. Rowson, the Superintendent, I was enabled to 
obtain a sample of oresort. Of the others, it was 
impossible to obtain fair samples, by which means a just 
estimate might have been formed of their value on 
analysis =i 
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Pykava Hooker Plantation.—1 made a brief examina- 
tién of this estate reportid by Captain Walker to 
contain 87,557 trees. 

Both Condaminea aud Red bark have been planted, 
but the elevation is decidedly too high for the latter. 
There are one or two good pieces of Condaminea, but 
generally speaking the plantation is in a wrecked, ruin. 
ous state and overgrown with grass and portions of it 
are quite vacant. It is impossible to say it is exemplary 
in avy way. The soil is invariably good, but the 
plantation is out of the way and isolated, and I think 
it is a pity that any plants were put down at this 
place. Lhe ‘* Wood” plantation is situated on the 
opposite side of the Pykara river, and is chiefly planted 
with Red bark. Kverybody said it was worse than the 
Hooker Estate, so I did not go to see it. 

Concluding Remarks.—1L will now make a few general 
remarks respecting the plantations and the sorts culti- 
vated therein. 

The Red bark, as also the Condaminea, seems to be 
sufficiently well known and widely planted, and so does 
not call for any special remark. 

But the Calisaya bark, although introduced at the 
same time as these sorts, has not as yet become an 
established plant commercially. As there appears to 
be several varieties of this tree, some reported inferior 
while others are considered valuable, I would beg to 
suggest that the various varieties of this species at 
Neddiwuttum be noted, cleared of grass and brushwood, 
and properly and thoroughly cultivated, so that ample 
growth may be induced to afford samples of each. When 
these can be had, a suflicient quantity of bark of each 
“ort could be collected and sent to a quinine manu- 
facturer, who would no doubt be able to indicate the 
comparative value of each variety. If it was then 
thought necessary, a site fcr a plantation might be 
sought for at a lower elevation for the cultivation of 
the best variety of Calisaya. There still remains two 
sorts of known value, the Pitayo bark, ten years here 
but never to any extent propagated or cultivated, and 
the Soft Columbian or Santa Fé lately introduced. It 
might be well to put down a number of these two 
kinds among the Condamineas in the most sheltered 
fertile places of the Dodabetta site, and in addition 
one or two of the best neighbouring sholas could be 
added to the plantation and planted entirely with Soft 
Columbian in order to fully develope the cultivation of 
this valuable bark. It is probable that either of the 
species would also do well at Neddiwuttum, for the 
assertions that have been made that the Pitayo will 
not succeed there have made no impression upon me. 
At the same time I wish it to be clearly and em- 
phatically understood that for permanent sites for such 


soris as the Crown Pitayo or Svft Columbian I would | 


always prefer the higher sholas of the Nilgiris. 

_ Looking to the inferior position that Red bark 
occupies in the market, it may be a matter of con- 
sideration wl.ether Government would propose to retain 
permanently the Neddiwuttum and Pykara Estates. 
too, owing to the expressions of opinion which have 
been given that the Government is competing with 
private planters. 


and others 


planters that I consider they are 
mistaken. It may be so to some extent res- | 
ecting WDruggist’s bark. But for bark suited 


or the extraction of quinine the South American 
market is the source thut planters really have to 
compete with as yet. A gentleman well acquainted 
with the bark trade lately assured me that the Bast 
supplies only about 2 per cent, for the manufacturers, 
£0 that there is a wide ficld for the private planter. 
But in order that every one be thoroughly successful 
the very hest species—and these are now in I[ndia-- 
must be cultivated. Aud not only this alone, but 
to protluce the best deseription of bark which these 
sorts can yield is the supreme aim that every one 
must s'ead/astly have in view. Following in this course 
48 


This | 


Regarding this point, [ may assure | 


, those who cultivate bark on the Nilgiris need fear 


no competition from South America, Ceylon, Java, or 
anywhere else. 

No region of country in the East possesses, in my 
opinion, such a magnificent and perfect field for the 
cultivation of the various commercial products of 
tropical America as does Southern India. The Nilgiri 
plateau, 50 miles in length with its deep sholas on 
the crown, and running down both sides, affords 
numerous excellent sites for the cultivation ef bark 
trees, while the densely wooded humid tracts spread 
along the base of the Western Ghats present a choice 
field for the growth of the Cocoa tree and India Rubber. 

In waking those statements I Go not do so 
on mere book information, Brought up in a rural 
district we were early acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of agriculture and afterwards went through 


the whole course of forest planting, seed raising, 
and propagation of all classes of plants and_ trees. 
On commencing to travel in the Spanish Re- 


publics we were able to acquire amidst other occupa- 
tions and duties a knowledge of the various modes 
pursued in the cultivation of the different kinds of 
Cocoa, likewise the picking, classifying, and curing 
of tobacco as practised by the best Spanish planters. 
In addition to these our experience extends to the 
forest life of bark-collecting in nearly every bark region 
of South America, and also the tapping or bleeding 
of India Rubber trees. I make these remarks to show 
that the assurance given as regards the adaptability 
of these trees to Southern India is based on a practical 
acquaintance with their habits and other circumstances 
in the distant regions in which they grow. 

I have given no opinion on the various methods 
adopted of taking the bark from the trees, thinking 
it best to await the analysis of the samples, 30 in 
number, collected with the permission of Government 
and already forwarded to your ottice. 

Whilst awaiting the results of the analysis I may 
at tae same time remark that no one need be greatly 
surprised if notwithstanding all that has been said, 
that Renewed bark is not the richest in quinine. As 
far as I can judge the ingenious ‘‘ scraping” or paring 
process of the Dutch is manifestly not so injurious 
to the tree as the renewing plan, thoughit seems to 
me that less bark would be obtained by the ‘‘scraping’ 
method. But of the renewing system one thing appears 
to me certain which is that when once a tree has 
been operated on it is placed for the future on 
crutches and must always remain so, and will require 
to be wrought after the same manner as long as 
it lives. 

The three Soft Columbian plants originally brought out 
and formerly brieHy veported on, have coasidering all 


| things, progressed fairly well and four young cutting 


plants obtained from them are in process of rooting, 
All these are likely to do well. Two of the largest plants 
have been recently placed ina position to enjoy some 
artificial heat so as to accelerate the growth of 
shoots suited for propagation in order to increase the 
stock as quickly as poss:ble. Cuttings will now drop in. 

I must, however, remark that the propagation of 
the Soft Columbian in an extensive way will be 
found to be by no means an easy task to any one, 
owing to the bad state of the hot-houses and flues 
and to the filthy state of the inside of these houses 
from slugs, beetles, spiders, insects and moald, Nor 
even after the plants are rooted and planted out in the 
beds will their preservation be an easy matter on 
account of the cattle and goats which feed around 
and find their way into the cultivated plots. These 
things demand remedial measures. 

Now that the product of these plantations has be- 
come a regularly established article of the export 
trade of India, I think it would be well in all com- 
munications when making mention of th s commodity 
to employ the word ‘hark’ a term which a elild 
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and 'which has been in use since 
It appeared to me 
ludicrous to see the Auctioneer at Mincing Lane— 
an Englishman in the Capital of his native country 
—sellitg off the South American product as ‘“ bark” 
and then afterwards on turning over the leaf saying 
‘*Chinchona, yes, Hast Indian Chinchona,” thus dis- 
posing! of the same article under two names. 

In conclusion I trust that these observations may meet 
with the approval of the Government. 


can understand 
its introduction: from America. 


AUSTRALIAN FRUIT FOR ENGLAND. 

The facs that ripe etrawberries grown in Australia 
can be easily brought home in a rteamer’s ice-cham- 
ber appears to have drawn the attention of Colonial 
fruit-growers to English market. It is generally 
admitted that ‘‘soft fruits” cannot satisfactorily stand 
the length of the passage and the heat of the 
tropics; but apples, pears, oranges, and walnuts, 
and even grapes, may fairly be expected to do 
so, A recent consignment of apples failed to realise 
a sufficient price to pay the freight; but the freight 
was unduly high and the frit arrived at a time 
when the market was glutted with Canadian pro- 
duce. Several cases of grapes have been landed in 
excellent condition; and there would appear to be no 
reason why, if careis givento the gathering and proper 
packing of the fruit, grapes of the best quality should 
not be placed in Covent Garden towards the close of 
winter, and compete favourably with our hothouse 
produce, whil:t the best Tasmanian pears would not 
fail to lower the price of a guinea the half-dozen com- 
monly asked for Jersey fruit in spring. Both grapes 
and pears would pay better than oranges, but the 
latter fruit will unquestionably stand the passage best. 
The packing of the fruit is the main point, but it must 
be carefully gathered when free from dew, and packed 
when not beated by the sun. The air should not be 
entirely excluded from the fruit, and the use of dry 
sea-weed is recommended for lining the cases; while 
if each pear, apple, or orange is separately wrapped in 
tissue paper its condition will be materially improved. 
These fruits should, be packed ripe; but grapes, should 
. be left to mature on ‘the passage. ‘Tasmanian jams are 
now to be bought in London shops; with the fast 
steamers how running, many of them provided with ice 
chambers, we see no reason why a little care and ex- 
perience should not result in Australian fruit being 
placed in the English market in sufficiently good con- 
dition to ensure a remunerative return to the exporter, 
—Colonies and India. 


THE POSITION OF COFFEE PLANTING 
IN CEYLON. 


Ceylon has of late been passing through a severe 
commercial crisis, the end of which has not yet been 
reached. The signs of depression are more or less 
apparent throughout the island. Even the Moormen 
at Galle, by way of laying emphasis on the wealth of 
Ceylon in pearls, and sapphires, speak of the coffee 
‘enterprise as quite played out. Inthe principal towns, 
more particularly in those situated in the coffee dis- 
tricts, and dependent on the planting: interest, the 
complaint is the same, Shop-keepers can do little more 
than subsist, and that too in some cases only by shut- 
ting up half their premises, Onall plantations retvench- 
ment is the orderof the day. Expenditure on manure, 
buildings, machinery, and labour is conducted with the 
strictest regard to econoiny. Salaries have been reduced 
tu the lowest limit, and, wherever possible, Hurasian 
and Native conductors have been substituted for Euro- 
peat superintendents. The public revenues also suffer, 
for not only do economy in manuring and small crops 
mean diminished railway receipts, but the 


of commercial disaster. 


keen 


competition, which a few years ago raised the 
price of Goverament land, and brought such handsome 
sums to the coffers of the State no longer existing 
there is a sensible falling off in the public receipts for 
land sales. In this connexion it shouJd not be forgotten, 
however that even ha the prospects of coffee continued 
as bright as they were some years ago, the amount 
annually realized by Government on account of the 
sale of land could not have gone on undiminished, the 
best land in the most suitable situations having already 
been exhausted. Altogether, the outlook. whether from 
the point of view of private enterprise or from that 
of public prosperity, has for the last two years been 
far from satisfactory. This gloomy state of things 
was the other day brought home in a very disagree- 
able manner to the planting community by the Harl 
of Kimb-rley, who declined to accede to a memorial 
on the subject of railway extension on the grounds of 
a falling off in revenue, general depression in trade, 
leaf disease in coffee, and the uncertain prospects of 
tea, cinchona, cacao, and other new products. 

While it would be useless to attempt to ignore the 
severe strain which the Colony has experienced durin 
the past year or two, it would, as we shall try to 
show in a future issue, be a grave error to assume 
that the extreme pessimist view of the situation is the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. The real state of the case will be found 
to lie som-where between this and the extreme 
optimist view of the colonists themselves, who 
are pardonably inclined to paint every enterprise in 
the island in coulewr de rose, For the present it will 
be sufficient to survey the principal causes that havé 
led to the present unsatisfactory condition of things. 
Foremost among these must be mentioned. the com- 
mercial depression which has been experienced through- 
out the world during the past few years, and which 
has affected Ceylon in common with other centres of 
commerce and industry. Nor must the relatively low 
price of! coffee in the London market be left out of 
account in trying to explain the existing depression. 
For, though the prices that have ranged sinc? coffee 
fell would be in ordinary c’rcumstances fairly remu- 
nerative, they are not so inthe case of estates purchased 
almost at double their normal value. Now it is only 
too true that, when the coffee mania was at its height 
and the competition brisk, estates were bought and’ 
worked atia cost which would never have been incurred! 
except on the supposition of a continuance of good crops 
and high prices. A mistake like this at starting 
must have proved the ruin of not a few promising 
ventures, even had ieaf disease aud other causes not 
intervened to reduce the number of cwts. per acre. 
Vo make good the actual fall of about one-fifth im the 
price of coffee in the Loncon market would require an 
increase of more than one-fifth in the out-turn of crop: 


. a compensation with which unfortunately the coffee 


planter has not as a rule been blessed. The reck- 
less speculation in coffee. estates which marked 
the years immediately preceding the present period 
of depression, is the almost invariable fore-runner 
And as is usually the case in~ 
such circumstances, not the speculators - themselves, 
but those with whose money they have been operat- 
ing, are the principal sufferers. The proprietor who 
has heavily mortgaged his estate, can sometimes’ look 
with comparative equanimity on leaf disease, short 
crops, and low prices; not so the mortgagee, who 
foresees that jhe will soon have a worthless’ estate 
upon his hands. 

The riso which has taken place in the price of 
forest land in consequence of competition has proved 
a valuable addition to the reveunes of the Colony, 
without in any material degree endangering the safety 
of the coffee enterprise as a profitable investment. 
In 1848 the average price realized per acre was about 
Rs. 3, As. 12; in 1863, Rs. 26; in 1877. Rs. 30, As. 12; 
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in 1877 the average reached its maximum, being Rs, 43, 
As. "6. It was only a little lower in 1878, being 
Rs. 43; but sank to Rs. 27 in 1879. The above are 
merely the average prices realized for, Crown lands of 
all kinds throughout the country, and give little idea 
of the prices which good forest land suitable for 
coffee could command. Prices ranging from Ks. 80 


to Rs. 150 were not uncommon. In 1873 a lot was 
sold at Rs. 180. The highest known prices were 


Rs. 248, Rs. 245, and Rs, 242, paid in 1875, 
1876 and 1879 respectively. Pianters of, experience 
say that land purchased even at this high figure 
can be made to pay; but it leaves a very small 
margin for the possible contingencies of short crops 
and low prices. Exclusive of the purchase price 
of the land, it costs from Rs. 250 t6 Rs, 300, 
or even Rs, 400, to bring an estate into bearing, 
Por the first year or two after this, the utmost 
to be expected is that it shall pay the interest on 
the capital, and provide a.surplus which year after 
year will bear a larger proportion {o the expenses of 
working. Estates brought into bearing at a total ex- 
penditure (including the original cost of the land) of 
from 1300 to R4U0 per acre, have in ordinary cir- 
ewmstances been able to clear themselves in a few 
years, and afterwards to yield a handsome profit, 
But it has yet to be proved that, except in exception- 
ally favourable situations. these estates which have 
cost from R450 to RGOO per acre before they have 
yielded crop, will in the long run turn out a finan- 
cial success. It is not, however, the high price paid 
for forest land that has imperilled the coffee industry, 
but the reckless way in which estates in full bear- 
ing changed hands, The average value of such estates 
may be set down at from R500 to R600 an _ acre. 
Yet it was no uncommon thing for sales to be affected 
at prices ranging as high as R1,000. To make an 
estate pay at this figure two things are absolutely 
necesarry :—a succession of good crops, and the main- 
tenance of high prices. Were it asked howshrewd men, 
like the Ceylon planters, could have made such misealcu- 
lations, the answer is, that the genuine planting com- 
munity was invaded by a host of outsiders, chiefly 
sons of wealthy men at home, who, looking upon the 
coffee enterprise as a veritable ‘‘ Eldorado ” embarked 
in speculations with a recklessness inspired by full 
pockets and an empty experience. ‘To this may be 
added, the almost unlimited means of borrowing which, 
as the Oriental Bank shares testify, has been freely 
made use of hoth by private individuals and Companies. 

The same reckless spirit showed itself in the extra- 
vagant manner in which estates were managed. Ac- 
cording as ib is economically or uneconowically con- 
ducted, the expense of clearing an estate and bring- 
ing it into bearing will vary from R250 to 400 per 
acre. In the matter of buildings, machinery, and 
labour, the expenditure has seldom very far exceeded 
the boundaries of a wise economy. But no incon- 
siderable saving miglit have been effected in the matter 
of supervising agency. ‘The institution known as the 
visiting agency 1s a costly one: much too costly for 
the good that results from it, There are occasions 
When the report of an independent eye-witness is 
extremely valuable. But on estates under managers 
of tried probity and experience, it doesseem ‘* a waste- 
ful and ridiculous excess” to have a visiting agent 
on a large salary, whose function it is to forward bi- 
monthly reports to the proprietors. lf the manager 
is trostworthy and competent, the visiting agent is 
mot needed; if untrustworthy and incompetent, the 
hurried survey once in two months, which the visiting 
agent can make, will not suffice to keep things straight. 
The visiting agent has in fact grown up out of the 
system of working on borrowed capital, Banks and 
private individuals who advance money for the pur- 
chase and working of estates, like to have an inde- 
pendent agent who shall keep them informed as to the 


state of matters, and exercise, it may be, direct con- 
trol over the working of the property. In whatever 
way he has originated, the visiting agent has now 
become a recognized institution in the planting in- 
dustry, whose influence is enormous, Money being 
advanced or withheld at his discretion, a good report 
is the next best thing to a good crop. Another item 
of expenditure on which a prudent economy has sot 


been always exercised is that for manuring. The 
mistake of allowing the cattle to graze on the 


patena, or grass Jand during the day, thus losing a 
large portion of valuable manure, is now carefully 
guarded against. But much money has been, and is 
being wasted in the application of artificial manures, 
which can be profitably applicd only when preceded 
by an analysis of the different soils. Thousands of 
rupees are frequently spent in manuring without pro- 
ducing any result whatever.— Madras Mail. 


FOSSIL GUM MINES. 


In his report on his recent journey into the Dar- 
es-Salaam district, in Mast Africa, Dr. Kirk records 
the existence of what may almost be called mines of 
fossil gum copal, which are largely worked by the 
natives, who extract therefrom large quantities of 
this valuable material. These deposits ot semi-fossil 
gum exist in small patches, as if they had been pro- 
duced by isolated trees, and the natives often sink a 
number of test holes before they ‘‘ bottom” on a 
deposit worth working. These buried stores of gum, 
or rather resin, are similar to the deposits of fossil 


kauri gum, which are found in New Zealand, the 
curious fact in both cases being that trees now ex- 
isting yield the same kind of resinous substance. Dr, 


Kirk says the gum is fonnd in red sandy soil, but he 
does not tell us how deep the deposits are found, 
nor whether they have been covered by alluvial de. 
posit, by volcanie agency, or by any other means; 
but he makes the interesting observation that the 
underground gum is undoubtedly the produce of the 
same species of tree as still exists in these jungles, 
which now yields an inferior sort of resin; the dif. 
ference between the two being in consequence of age 
and a chemical or molecular change effected by time. 
The copal tree grows tliroughout the Uzaramo country, 
and is by no means confined to the sea-coast, but is 
even more abundant inland beyond the first coast- 
ridge. It was not seen, Lowever, at Kidunda, where 
the geological formation changes, and the old limestone 
rocks of the interior first appear.—Colonies and India, 


LANTANA, A NEW VEGETABLE PEST IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


In an article which appeared in our columns towards 
the close of last autumn, we drew attention to the 
fact that, favoured as the Australian Colonies are in 
the matter of climate, the growth of weeds is pro- 
moted by those conditions whic! are favourable 
for the growth of saleable produce. have 
cause for grumbling in Australia as well as in Mnygland, 
In England the main couses are successive wet sea- 
sons, and the fact that other countries can place their 
produce on the Baglish market at a lower figwe than 
the English producer can accept and yet have a protit. 
Iu Australia farmers complain that droughts are too 
common, and the means of conveyance are not suffici- 
ent to take their produce to market. In addition 
to these drawbacks, they are plagued with locusts, 
marsupials, and rabbits, and with Bathurst burr, thistle, 
prickly pear, and sweetbriar, To this list the /anfana 
appears likely to have to be added. The /antanc is 
a shrub resembliog a gigantic raspberry hush, bear- 
ing szeds which are much relished by birds, which 
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scatter them far and wide, and already the neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney possesses a considerable growth 
of the unwelcome stranger. It appears tv have been 
imported from France as a garden flower, and, if it 
could be confined to the garden, it would be an orna- 
ment instead of a nuisance. Butin New Caledonia it 
has already covered valleys and mountain siopes with a 
luxuriant growth of almost impenetrable scrub, render- 
ing a large extent of country utterly valueless until it 
has been rooted up and burnt, So many runs have been 
seriously prejudiced in value by neglect in coping with 
burr and thistle, and latterly with prickly pear, that it 
is to be hoped that this new vevetable pest will not be 
allowed to make head-way. Whe lantana might with 
advantage be included amongst the noxious plants to 
provide for. the destruction of which Mr. Davenport's 
Bill was brought into the Leyislative Assembly of 
Queensland last autumn.—Colonies and India. 


PLANTING IN SUMATRA. 

Now that affairs are beginning to settle down a little 
in Acheen, attention is being directed to the other 
parts of Sumatra under Dutch rule, and especially to 
that portion which is the site of the tobacco planta- 
tions. As our readers are aware, the progress in 
tobacco cultivation has been very rapid, and the list of 
estates which we published a short time back gives a 
good idea of the extent to which the enterprise has been 
brought. Thousands of acres are under cultivation, and 
the returns have already reached a very large figure, The 
advantage to the Netherlands India Government from 
such a large influx of capital as is expended on the estates 
is yery great, and Deli, Langkat, Serdang, and all such 
places ought to receive something more than a mere 
passing thought by the officials. According to all 
accounts, however, little else falls to the lot of the 
planters, who are making complaints as to the way they 
are treated. First and foremost itis said that not a 
single road has ever been made by the Government, not- 
withstanding the fact that the planters have to ‘pay 
considerable taxes on income, imports, exports, and 
coolies, This is a peculiar state of things, because, 
if there is one thing more important than another 
with regard to the successful opening up of a new country 
it is a systematic means of communication. So far as 
the estates themselves are concerned, of course all the 
roads are made by the planters, but outside the limits of 
the estates they have a right to expect that the Govern- 
ment will open up communication with the sea coast 
for the purpose of conveying the produce, and also 
to the centres where the officials reside, for the 
purpose of protection. As to the conveyance of pro- 
duce, most of the estates have water carriage, and 
as to that the authorities would not have much to 
do; but the intersecting . the country itself with, 
at any rate decent roads, is a matter which ought 
to be performed by the Government. It must always 
be remembered that an estate is like a little 
world in itself, and the management of it involves a 
serious amount of trouble on those who have to per- 
form that duty. In Sumatra the planters have no 
authority to actin the capacity of justices of the peace, 
and in the event of a disturbance with their coolies 
(a thing which does occasionally occur), the planter can 
take no steps to arrest the ringleaders until the 
officials arrive. Owing to the few police stations, the 
distances beetween each, and the difficulty of commu- 
nication, their arrival is, as a rule, not for a long 
time after the trouble, and in the meantime the riot- 
ers can do almost what they like. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is no wonder that the planters are loud 
in their complaints. They are, of course, obliged to 
take steps for their own protection; but with no 
powers of arrest they can do ncthing in the absence of 
the police to enforce order. Itis always desirable, when 
there is a Government force within easy reach, to limit 
the powers of those not holding office, and in all cases 


‘short a delay as possible. 


the manager alone ought to be able to act as a justice 
of the peace, but it is also very necessary for the 
planter to be able to call in' Government aid with as 
If he cannot do so, his powers 
ought to be more extended, and he should be recog- 
nised by the Government by means of a commission 
of the peace. It is not likely that any one who 
was so recognised would abuse his authority, 
because every act would be done with the ulterior 
object of maintaining peace, and thereby securing sue- 
cess. The authority granted would not confer immunity 
in cases of wrong doing, but it would materi- 
ally assist the officials in the performance of their 
duties. ‘The necessity for protection is well known in 
Sumatra, for the Battaks and Gayoos are far from well 
disposed towards the Dutch, and take every opportunity 
to create disturbances. The system of coolie work 
is also one which always lays the employer open to 
severe losses from the evil disposed, andthe sums of 
money lost in the way of advances would cause surprise 
if they were madeknown. ‘The fact is, the planters 
in Sumatra have‘ little to thank the Netherlands-India 
Government for, except easy grants of land. This was 
certainly a great inducement, and one which the officials 
in the Malay States might well follow. But at the same 
time, as the planters have so energetically entered into 
the opening up of the country they havea right to expect 
that the Government will do all they can to secure pro- 
tection to life and property. This can only be attained 
by a well constituted police force, a just though strong 
administration, and easy means of communication. Two 
at any rate of these the districts of Sumatra lack, and 
they should be at once conferred.—L. § C. Hxpress. 


CorrEr In AUSTRALIA,—An experimental growth of 
Liberian coffee, made by a Mr. Wickham, at his planta- 
tion at Maragen, on the Lower Herbert River, has 
proved successful. The young plants, from seed sup- 


plied from Kew by Sir J. D. Hooker, have just 
ripened their maiden crop, and are described as 
looking very promising for the futnre. It is prob- 


able that coffee planting on a large scale may take 
place in Northern Australia. The soil is fertile, and 
the climate well adapted to the European constitu- 
tion. Land can be taken up for 5s an acre, and 
the payment can be spread over a period of ten years. 
—Home and Colonial Matt. 

Linnean Socrery, —June 2nd. —Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., 
in the chair. Mr. Elwes exhibited samples of quinine. 
made by a new process, without expensive chemical appa- 
ratus, by Mr. Gammie, superintendent of the Govern- 
ment chinchona plantations of Sikkim.—Mr T, Christy 
drew attention to living rubber plants from West  frica, 
viz., Urostigma Vogelli Tabernaemontana crassa, anw 
he showed products of Pistacia terebinthus, viz., the 
nuts, the resin, andthe so-called butter separated from 
the resin, and used for sweetmeats in the East, also. 
Chian turpentine from the same tree.—Sir J. Lubbock 
read a paper ‘On the Habits of Ants.’—Mr. 8. O. 
Ridley read a paper ‘On the Genus Plocamia of Schmidt,” 
and some other echinonematous sponges. With refer- 
ence to the genus mentioned, for which he accepted 
Prof. Duncan’s name of Dirrhopalum, be enumerated 
three species already described, but assigned to other. 
genera, which must be added to it; the distribution 
is thus extended from the tropical Atlantic to the 
British, Portuguese, and Ceylon seas. He described 
a New Zealand species, which proves to be new to 
science, and appears to decide a point. which has been 
disputed, viz., the existence of ceratinous material in 
the skelton. Geological facts were brought forward 
showing the existence of the genus in the Kocene, 
upper chalk, and greensand formations. A new genus 
of the same order was described, based on a species_ 
of Lamarck and two other species ; it is closely allied 
to Dictyocylindus.— Athenacum. 
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om Goryespondence, 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT MYCOLOGIST. 
4th July 1881. 


Srr,—The planters have at present gained but httle 
benefit from Mr. Marshall Ward’s presence in the 
island. Was he brought out to trace the life history 
of the fungus, and thereby make a name for himself as a 
microscopist and mycologist, or was he brought out 
to combine this with practical experiments and thus 
help us to find a remedy for the disease. As yet 
‘we have not heard of one single suggestion 'n_ his 

art as to a cure—it is better to speak plainly while 
re is with us than to abuse him after he leaves us— 
and it seems to me that, unless he soon commences 
to think of the practical as well as of the scientific 
part of his work the money would have been better 
spent in bringing out an agricultural chemist, placing 
his services at the disposal of planters. —I am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, ; 4 

[We think our correspondent is rather hard on Mr, 
Ward. His past reports shew that he has by no 


means confined himself to scientific investigation. al- 


though that has been fruitful in most important 
results, such as the discovery that the filaments had 
nothing to do with Hemileia vastatric ; but he a'so 
engaged in a series of practical experiments, and we 
have no doubt these are still going on, as will be 
seen when his next report appears.— Ep. ] 


A CHALLENGE TO ALL DISBELIEVERS IN 
ARABIAN COFFEE. 


‘ Maria Estate, Wattegama. 
Dwar Srr,—Will you please allow me space in your 
paper to invite Mr. W. McKenzie and all other 
persons who have been crying down Arabic coffee to 
visit this and neighbouring estates and satisfy them- 
selves. Maria estate has been giving a crop of 6 cwt. 
per acre for the last three years and is doing even better 
this year, although there have been several attacks of 
leaf disease. Even now there is more or less about, 
though for a short time only as my simple remedy never 
allows it to stay long or do much damage. ‘lhe soil 
is not over rich. ‘his year there was a fear of the 
blossoms being burnt off first and when rain did come and 
theblossoms opened,(we had heavy rain) and many people 
thought allthe blossoms were lost. Yet, in spite of all, 
there is a good crop. Arabic coffee will and 
does pay, but it wants careful attention, nourishment, 
and a disinfectant on account of bad atmosphere. 
Come and see: seeing is believing. No Messrs. Ward 
or Schrottky required.—Yours faithfully, 
‘ J, HOLLOWAY. 
P. §.—You know, Mr. Editor, how anxious I was 
to get you to come last year (see wy letter 
of 16-7-80). This year I am even better than last. Talk 
about a model farm—here you will find a model estate, 
It may not be as clean or buildings as elaborate as 
Some people would like, but it answers the question 
does it pay? Yes, and improving more and more. 


HOW TO PROMOTE THE SALE OF 
CEYLON TEA. 
‘o Maskeliya, 4th July 1881. 
Dear Str,—Your extract from the Home and Colonial 
Mai’, in your issue of 25th ultimo, shows that what 
the Ceylon tea planters ought to do in London—viz, 
establish an ngency for the sale of their teas—has 
alrudy been done in Dublin by an energetic Indian 
Tea Company, with respect to its own produce; and 
49 


that the venture has been attended with success, df 
nothing better can be done, by all means form a Tea 
Syndicate to be affiliated with the Indian Syndicate ; 
but I maintain that, by the establishment of such an 
agency as I advocate, a great deal better can be done 
than afliliation with a Syndicate whose power is 
necessarily handicapped by having to find markets for 
and dispose of such large quantities. Another point 
in our favor is that Ceylon tea is more readily ap- 
preciated than Indian, which, though as goud, takes 
Jonger than ours to accustom itself to the pnlates 
of people who have been*in the habit of drinking 
China tea, 

Thanks to the untiring energy of the Ceylon Com- 
missioner at Melbourne, and to Mr, Moody’s cordial 
co-operation with him, a good market has been opened 
in Australia, but this will not take all our teas, The 
experience of Ceylon tea in Mincing Lane has not 
been encouraging, and, owing to the wretched prices 
ruling, the London market is virtually closed to us. 


It is not so, however, with the Znglish market. IT know 
of many people at home who would drink Ceylon tea 
if they knew where to get it; and ont of our 2,800 
European residents in Ceylon how many fond mothers 
and sisters are therein England who would not gladly 
drink Ceylon tea for the sake of the dear boys out 
here, if they only knew where to get it? And hoy 
many do know? 

As an instance of the difficulty experienced in pro- 
curing it at home I may tell you the following :—A 
planter who waz at home some six months azo wished 
to make some friends a present of Ceylon tea: after 
a most laborious hunt, having tried nearly all London, 
he at last found a grocer, who said he had the real 
article, but—the price was 5s perlb., and when he 
came to drink it it proved to bea very inferior stuff ! 

Many men approve of the idea of a Ceylon Tez 
Agency at home, but no one seems inclined to make 
a practical move towards starting it; and I am not 
aware of any response having been made by Mr, P. 
R. Shand’s suggestion of a meeting in Colombo to 
discuss the matter. 

Of course, the whole secret of success would be in 
advertising: and this should be done not only at 
home, but in the local papers here, with, at the foot 
of each advertisement, a ‘* Note: To European resid- 
ents in Ceylon: Please cut this out and enclose it in 
your next home letter!” Say 100 only responded to 
this, and each house used 2 lb. of tea a week—there 
are 10,000 Ib. per annum disposed of at once ! 

Should anyone be still unconvinced, let him read 
the extract I have referred to in your issue of 28th 
ultimo, and he will come to the same conclusion as 
myself; viz. : that the ‘‘Ceylon Tea Retail Agency,” 
once started, is bound to succeed.—Yours faithfully, 

W. TURING MACKENZIE. 


THE CALISAYA LEDGERIANA TREE ON 
EMELINA FSTATE, MASKELIYA. 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, Sth July. 

Str,—IJt may, perhaps, prevent some future miscon- 
ceptions, if I state definitely what has recently occured 
with reference to the DWmelina cinchona so faras I 
am concerned. 

I have already mentioned in your columns that 
when Mr, Moens and I visited the estit» last Spet- 
ember he noticed a single tree to be different to 
the rest of those he saw, and thought it probbaly 
C. Ledgeriana. But without the flowers he could not 
be certain in his determination, and he asked Mr. 
Wilkinson, when the tree blossomed, to send me some 
flowers for examination. ‘This Mr. Wilkinso: has now 
done, aud 1 have had the satisfaction o! verifying 
Mr. Moens’ supposition. The specimen diflered ao 
| little from the pure type in having the flowers rather 
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larger and the inflorescence more-lax, but I was 
pleased to be able to assure Mr, Wilkinson that the 
tree was C. Ledgertana. 

In my letter to him I pointed out the drooping 
character of the flowers, their white colour and the 
shape cf the buds, and in his reply he thanks me 
for helping bim to ‘‘see the difference between the 
real Ledger blossom and the ordinary Calisuya.” 

I have seen Ledgeriana flowers from this one tree 
only, so far as Hmelina is concerned; and I am 
anxious to check promptly—so far as I can—that facile 
exaggeration and loose deduction to which it seems 
not unlikely my determination of this cinchona may 
give rise,—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

HENRY TRIMEN. 


THE SAPU TREE AS A BREAKWIND. 
Lindula, 8th July 1881. 

Dear Sir,—I notice, in your paper of 5th inst., a 
Dikoya correspondent advocates planting sapu trecs 
as_breakwinds. 

I think, if your correspondent would study the na- 
tural habits of that tree, he would observe that it is 
seldom or never found on blown land, and appears 
to flourish only in sheltered situations. 

Several attempts to grow it here on ridges &e. 
have only resulted, after much trouble and expense, 
in total failure. 

In addition to the natural tenderness of the tree, 
it possesses long delicate roots, which make it an 
exceedingly difficult matter to transplant it successfully. 

The black wattle will, I should suppose, be found 
@ much superior tree for wind belts in the younger 
districts. It bas the merits of being easily planted, 
growing fast, and standing wind splendidly. Whether 
its timber is valuable or not I am unable to say.— 
Yours faithfully, MEY 


DIKOYA RED BARK FETCHING 5s. 5p. PER 
lb,—? THE HIGHEST YET REACHED. 
No. J. 
Kandy, llth July 1881. 

DraR Str,—I see that at a recent sale some 
Kirkoswald_ estate red bark was sold at the high 
~ rate of 5s 5d per lb. ! 

Is not that the highest price yet realized for Ceyion 
bark of this description ? 

It would be interesting to know how it was pre- 
pared ete., as there must have been something decid- 
edly superior in the curing, as well as in the bark 
itsel’, for it to have sold at such a high figure, when 
there is so much cinchona in the market.—Yours truly, 

PERUVIAN. 


No. 2. 

Dimbule, 11th July 1881. - 

DEAR SiR, —In arecent issue of your valuable paper, 

I observe that Kirkoswaid estate red bark fetched 
53 5d per |b. in London. This strikes me as an 
unusually high figure for succirubra bark, and I know 
the Kirkoswald trees, lately cut down, cannot be over 
eight years old. The bark is said to have been of 
‘“an exceptionally fine character.” Are we to under- 
stand from this, that the analysis was good, or simply 
the appearance ? It would be interesting to know how 
the bark was prepared and shipped.—Yours truly, 

CATEADOR. 


A CEYLON TEA AGENCY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
7 Agra Patana, July 11th, 1881. 

Dear Sirr,—In reply to a letter from Mr. W. T. 

Mackenzie, in your issue of 8th instant, I beg to 

state that the matter of a Ceylon Tea Agency is now 

in course of arrangement, and is in fact only waiting 

for a final decision from some influential gentlemen 


connected with the cultivation of tea in the island. 
A gentleman with some commercial experience is now 
on the point of starting for England to arrange pre- 
liminaries, and 1 hope that advertisements will soon 
appear in the home papers, and also through the 
medium of your journal in Ceylon.—Enclosing card, 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, A LOVER OF TEA. 
[As we understand the matter, ecveral Ceylon Tea 
Agencies are at work in the old country: in Aber- 
deen there is a gentleman giving most of his time to 
the sale of Ceylon tea. Some of our planters have 
contracted, we believe, with large houses in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow to supply Ceylon tea. Others have 
arranged with London houses to despatch packets 
of Ceylon tea to any English address. Our advertise- 
ment columns shew how this is done. But of course 
there is pleuty of room for a special Ceylon Tea Ageney 
in England. Since writing the above, we have received 
the following from a well-known tea planter :—‘‘I notice 
Mr. Mackenzie’s further remarks in your paper of the 8th 
on the subject of a London Tea Agency. I think it a 
grest pity that those who could help in this work do 
not combine to do something, In the case of this estute, 
my partner at home has arranged for a retail business 
in Glasgow and the tea is sent from here in 20 lb. 
boxes, and sold there for 2s. 6d. per Ib. duty paid. 
T'bis amounts to our tea being worth to us RI per Ib. 
in Colombo, or perhaps a little more. I believe that in 
six months 10,000 lbs. have been sold in this way, and 
there is no reason why the thing should not increase, 
as all I hear of the tea is in its favour. What 
Ceylon wants is just such an agency in London and 
other large towns. I should be glad if you could call 
attention to the importance of a meeting being held to 
discuss this question.” [Our ideais that tea planters 
should await the arrival of tha Ceylon Commissioner 
next month to have his advice at the meeting, —Ep ] 


Tue ‘‘Srrocco” Tega Dryinc Apparatus.—This is 
an invention of Mr. 8. C. Davidson for drying tea by 
hot air. It is in the form of a stove with drawers, 
and is capable of drying 20 maunds of green leaf per 
diem, with from 5 to 6 maunds of dry wood. The 
teas Cried by tiis apparatus are spoken of very highly 
by Messrs. W. J. & H. Thompson, the well-known 
tea tasters, who state that the value was enhanced 
by the process. The price of the apparatus is £85 f,0.b., _ 
the Colombo agents being a wellknown mercantile 
house who will doubiless bring the apparatus into 
use. 

Trea-suc.—Mr. J. Wood-Mason, of the Caleutta 
Museum, who was especially deputed by the Govern- - 
ment of Bengal, at the request of the planters of 
Assam, to investigate the nature of the insect tea 
pests, has succeeded in ascertaining some facts about 
the tea bug which are disseminated through the medium — 
of the Assam Cazeite. Mr. Wood-Mason finds that 
the tea-bug is armed with a serrated ovipositor, in 
appearance, aS in sharpness, resembling a sword ; with 
this the insect pierces the leaves of the plant, and 
deposits therein the eggs that eventually cause such 
villainous mischief. But the most important discovery 
is that the pest appears invariably to choose the 
bligbted portions of bushes for these operations, and 
thus there is good hope that by vigorous and un-— 
remitting plucking of these parts the evil may be 
mitigated. While on the subject of insect pests, it 
may be remarked that vigorous attempts are still 
being carried on in Ceylon to discover a means of 
putting down the Hemileia vastatrix, which has been 
so destructive of lite years to the coffee ; Mr. Schrottky, 
in particular, is very sanguine that he has discovered 
a method of extirpating the disease, though we are 
not aware that its success has yet been fully established. 
—Pioneer. : 
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COCONUT CULTIVATION. 


Of late years very little attention is given to coco- 
nut cultivation in this city and its suburbs, though 
at one time—and this was not many years ago--owners 
of land, natives especially, emulated each other in 
forming large and well-stocked coconut plantations. 
Coconut cultivation is by no means an unremunerat- 
ive business. In the northern and southern parts of 
Madras, from Royapooram to the village of Trivat- 
toor and between St. Thome aud Adyar and further 
south, coconut trees may be seen planted in admired 
‘confusion, It was once considered a grand thiny for 
a moderately well-to-do Hindu, official or non-oflicial, 
to possess a well-stocked garden of coconut trees 
either at Washermanpettah, on the Trivattoor High 
Road and other places and those who had no desire 
to enter into trade or public employ were content to 
be owners of small gardens on the produce of which 
they subsisted. Bnt these things have now changed. 
To own a small plantation is considered somewhat 
infra dig. : to pass the matriculation examination, to 
enter the Government service, to be a subordinate in 
a public office, to be a prominent member of a reading 
or debating society are considered worthy the ambi- 
tion of the members of the rising Hindu generation, 
while a very lucrative business is being gradually ne- 
glected. The effect of this indifference will not be felt 
now. ‘Ten or twenty years hence when the plantations 
now in full working shall be no more, the want of the 
coconut tree will be felt and then we may look forward 
to the revival of a branch of industry that is just now 
neglected. 

any years ago, when people were anxious to do 
something whereby their names may be perpetuated, 
or when they wished to endow a public institution— 
be it educational, ecclesiastical or charitable—they 
enerally made over lands for the support of the 
institutions and such lands were invariably planted 
with coconut trees, the revenues from which went 
to the support of the institution or charity. We see 
this especially in connection with Roman Catholic and 
Hindu endowments. he revenue from these planta- 
tions during certain seasons is fairly good and well 
able to support small charities. Some years ago when 
Lord Napier was Governor of Madras, he hit upon 
the idea of planting the grounds attached to the 
Gordon Refuge in St. Thome with coconut trees in 
the hope that revenue will in time be derived from 
this source for the support of the institution. <A fine 
coconut tope has been formed alongside that useful 
institution but, strange to say, that althongh ten or 
more years have passed since the trees were planted, 
they have neither produced coconuts nor toddy, Few 
products of the vegetable world are adapted for so 
many useful and divers purposes for the convenience 
of manas the coconut tree. It may be mentioned that the 
Laccadive islands produce a very large supply of coconuts 
and that the islanders Larter the valuable produce 
of their trees for blue cloth, old guns, knives, &c., 
which they very much prize. The revenues of the 
Government are, to a certain extent, dependent on 
the extension of coconut planting. Every coconut 
tree that produces toddy for the time is the property 
of the Government. The abkarry department takes 
charge of and marks the tree and the abkarry con- 
tractor of the district or village is bound to draw 
toddy from the tree and pay the owner a stipulated 
rate for the juice he extracts, The toddy contract of 


a large city like Madras brings in some thousands | 


of rupees a year and in some of the mofussil districts 
the revenue is much lager. The contractor under- 
takes to draw and sell toddy in so many shops in a 
village or taluq of the district which he has purchased 
and he has to carry out the terms of his contract 
very rigidly, failing which he lays himself upon to 
severe penalties. 

We have alluded to some of the advantages to be 


derived from the cultivation of the coconut and of 


the condition of some of the plantations in the 
northern and southern parts of the town. It is 
evident that interest in this valuable branch of 
agricultural industry is on the wane. While the 
Government are giving atlention to other mat- 
ters connected with the agriculture, it may not 
be undesirable to give some little consideration 


to coconut plantations from which the public revenues 
derive a not insigvificant portion of their income, 
The abkarry department will not, ten or fifteen years 
hence, be able in Madras to show such a large income 
from the toddy contract as is now done owing to the 
fact that coconut plantations do not receive the same 
attention from private persons as they used to do, 
the Government of Ceylon, we observe, is giving 
some attention to this matter, and European planters 
have entered a field which was hitherto left altogether 
to Hindu enterprise. In Jaffoa coconut cultivation 
a few years ago was considered very unremunerative 
and few European planters cared to venture in a 
speculation which they all along thought would not 
turn out well. But they have found out their mis- 
take. One or two experiments lately tried have proved 
so successful that they have been encouraged to 
further efforts, and plantations which two or three 
years ago would have been willingly sold for the 
value of the land are at present held for much higher 
prices. What has been achieved in Ceylon may be 
easily attained in Madras and it is left to those who 
have the will and the means to make an effort and 
with the countenance of the Government, a valuable 
agricultural industry may be successfully worked,— 
Madras Standard. 


THE VALUE OF SAWDUST MANURE. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Westland has put the 
question as to the value of sawdust manure. The 
same thought had occurred to me more than 12 
months ago in regard to its usefulness or otherwise 
for horticultural purposes. My experience here, amidst 
so much market-garden farming, had previously fully 
established its reputation as a higbly-fertilising medium 
for fields and field-grown crops. As, however, from 
some cause not yet explained this material did not 
appear to be so popular as it should be, and know- 
ing its value from personal observations made during 
my frequent visits to farmers around, I determined 
upon having a wagon load, and to test it for myself, 
as I am so frequently asked questions in regard to 
a manure readily obtainable for the use of amateurs. 
The load which I got came direct from the London 
General Omnibus Company’s yard. It was quite fresh, 
and was very hot from fermentation. [had it shot 
in a convenient place for a day or two, and then 
began to test it. It would take up too much of your 
space for me to give in detail what I consider to 
be the complete success of my trial of this material 


‘with all kinds of crop, not excepting grass sward, 


vegetables, fruits, &c., especially raspberries, the canes 
upon which are now half as large again as they were 
previous to its use. I will give but one fact in regard 
to it, which I think speaks loudly in its praise. At 
the time I commenced to test it 1 had living in the 
greenhouse two dozen each of hyacinths, narcissi, and 
tulips, which had not yet been planted, thongh it 
was getting late in the season for so doing. To test 
this material I had a large box filled entirely with 
the material, and without even the addition of soil 
of any kind. The bulbs were then pressed firmly into 
it. First a row of dwarf tulips, then a row of tournesols, 
another of hyacinths, and at the back two of holy- 
anthus narcissi, ‘These made a wonderful start. The 
roots seemed to run rapidly into the sawdust, and 
fine breaks were made. When the leaves’ with 
flower spikes were some 4 in. long, I had an intention 
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to pot them off into very small pots for our Whit- 
suntide church decorations, Imagine my surprise when 
I found the roots so matted together that I could not 
separate the bulbs in any other way than by cutting 
them out in squares about the size of the bulbs. I 
tried to pull some up, but the stalks, flowers, and all 
parted from the bulbs rather than lose their hold on 
this free, open material. The half which I left to 
bloom undisturbed in the box garden gave exception- 
ally fine spikes, &c. No greater proof is wanting that 
this manure is perfectly innocuous, and most valuable. 
I think it has received a most undeserved bad name 
from the fact that ‘‘sawdust manure” was at one 
time only to be had at the Zoological Gardens. Doubt- 
less this mixture was too powerful for direct applica- 
tion to any vegetable growth. Those who now use 
it say little for or against it, because, as it is got 
very cheaply, it is to their interest to do so. It is 
in great demand in the neighbourhood of Manchester,— 
Wiuam Harnuey.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Lisertsn Corren Seep: a Serious ‘‘Suti.”—A 
low-country planter writes:—‘‘W. got 18 months ago 
‘Liberian coffee’ seed, and it all came to be ordinary 
coffee, or did not germinate at all, and for the latter 
he was supplied with about 60,000 more about a year 
ago. In consequence of it all coming like this, he has 
lost a clearing for a year, and — who bought 
plants has also lost about 30 acres. And this seed 
got from those supposed to be noted planters and fine 
men. I suspected for a long time, but for months 
I was not looking after the place, and I have only 
now resumed management, and in doing so I told ail 
I thought, and wrote to ail the people who had bought 
plants, and my answer is: the same: ‘ Plants no use, 
undoubtedly common coffee.”’ This is certainly a 
very hard case; but if the seed was imported, it may 
turn out not to be ordinary Coffea Arabica, even though no 
larger. One Ceylon planter who visited Liberia told us he 
saw coffee from the size of a pea (St. Thomé coffee) 
up to the largest Liberian, Our correspondent’s may 
turn out after all to be a new West African variety. 
Wait a little longer, 

A New Inpustay.—A correspondent calls our atten- 
tion to the following paragraph :—Sponge Culture : 
From the recently-issued report of Professor Baird, the 
Commissioner to the United States, we glean some 
very interesting facts regarding the recent develop- 
ment of this industry. Among the more recent en- 
terprisey in the way of the artificial propagation of 
aquatic animals is that relating to the artificial pro- 
pagation of the sponge of commerce. Professor Oscar 
Schmidt, of the University of Gritz, has been so 
successful in his preliminary efforts in this direction 
that the Austrian Government have authorized him 
to attempt the development of the industry on the 
coast of Dalmatia, The process is very simple, con- 
sisting in selecting the proper season in the spring, 
dividing a living marketable sponge into numerous 
small pieces, and then fastening them to stakes driven 
into the sea bottom. These fragmevts at once begin 
to grow out, and at the end of a given time each one 
becomes an entire sponge. According to Dr. Schmidt, 
three years is a sutticient length of time to obtain 
from very small pieces fair-sized sponges. In one ex- 
periment, the cost of raising 4,000 sponges amounted 
only to £9, and this included the interest for three 
years on the capital employed.—London Times. 

Demand ror Inp1An THA.—The Civiland Military 
Gazdle.—The last issue of the Indian Tea Gazette 
contains a letter headed, ‘‘A. proposed relief for 
overstocked markets,” which contains it seems to us 
some valuable suggestions on the tea question. Peoples 
as well as individuals may look for a field while 
what they seek is really beneath their feet,—and 


this is what the writer of the letter we are refer- 
ring to would have us believe is the case with the 
tea planters seekiug a market for their produce. 
The cry now-a days is—develope the Australian mar- 
ket; educate the people of England up to a taste 
for Indian teas; and so forth. But why do this 
when we have around us a tea-loving population of 
over 200,000,000 souls? If the natives do not drink 
tea, what is the reason of their abstention?—we know 
there is hardly anything which they prize more 


highly. The answer is easy enough. They can- 
not afford it, at the prices ruling, and they 
cannot, as a rule, get it in smaller quantities than 


1 lb. packets. The plan proposed is ‘briefly this. To 
start a Company having for its object the ‘‘bulking” 
and packing of teas in small packets say 2 oz, 4 
oz., and 8 oz.,—selling this tea at a fixed price to 
retail dealers, who could eell the teas, it is caleu- 
lated, allowing a fair profit to themselves, the mid- 
dleman and the Coumany, at 1 anna 9 {pie for a 
2 oz, packet, and 3 annas for a 4 oz. packet, sup- 
posing the tea to be bought, as we believe it might 
be, at six annas per lb. all round. If such a Cum- 
pany were once started, we feel pretty confident 
that an enormous demand for Indian tea would 
spring up among the natives. A man on a low sa- 
lary will hesitate along time before he commits 
such an extravagance as investing a rupee and a 
quarter, say in a pound of tea, but that same man 
would probably gladly give his three annas for a four 
oz. packet. The Company would also finda market 
for small lots of certain classes of tea, which when 
‘bulked’ would command a far better price thag 
when sold separately in small lots,—Madras Mail. 


Inpran WuHEAT.—With reference to the report of 
Dr. Forbes Watson on Indian wheat which we men- 
tioned a short time ago we may give the following 
extracts from a letter of Mr. Alex. Smith, published 
by the Indian Government, on the same subject:— | 
“‘T may remark that many of these wheats are much 
superior to the bulk ordinarily received from India 
on this market both in point of 1° cleanness (7.¢., 
freedom from earth, earthy dust, weevil cutting and 
admixture of other grain; 2° quality, and 3° size of 
berry, and this is particularly the case with 1° the 
long-berried hard wheats, and 2° the wheats classified 
as resembling Australian, @regon, Spanish and Cali- 
fornian. Care and cleaning machinery seem to be 
greatly wanted both by the agriculturists and wheat 
dealers in India. If the growers would prepare a 
clean seed bed, and sow clean seed of the proper kind, 
such as any of those samples marked ‘Extra’ as 
may be most suitable to the land in question, then it 
appears from the quality of these samples that much 
of the Indian soil is suitable for growing the most 
valuable descriptions of wheat, and that India could 
always command the top prices of the day for its 
wheat shipments. During the last few months some 
shipments of very fine wheats have arrived here from 
Bombay showing a marked improvement in quality on 
those usually received from Calcutta.” The Secretary 
of State for India, in forwarding this letter to the 
indian Government remarked :—‘‘It would be interest- 
ingif areport could be furnished by your Government 
giving some description of the nature of the soils in 
which the better classes of wheats indicated in these 
reports are grown, as well us of the system of 
cultivation followed. Thus it would be desirable to 
know whether the best wheats are raised on irrigated 
or on mapured land, also whether the land has been — 
long cultivated with wheat crops, and what is the © 
average weight of cropper acre. It has been alleged 
that the productive power of the soil in some parts — 
of India has begun.to fail, and it should be ascertained 
whether there is any evidence of this in respect to the 
quality and quantity of the wheat crops raised.” 
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CEYLON TEA AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


AT THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION : 
EXTRACTS FROM THE LirreRS OF THE CEYLON 
CoMMISSIONER WITH REMARKS THDREON, 
<> 


BrING 


4th November 1880. 


I send you a catalogue of yesterday’s tea sale with 
the prices, per lb., filled in at which the various 
lots sold, I said to Mr. Sibthorp and Messrs. Henty 
& Co., that all the adjectives of the English lan- 
guage having been exhausted in describing the Indian 
tea, nothing remained but to resort to the highest 
Latin terms where Ceylon came to be sold, and to 
call it ‘“ Gloriosa superba.” ‘here was a large at- | 
tendance of actual dealers as well as wholesale buyers, 
and you will observe that the lots were judiciously 
made large and small to suit both classes, an exam- 
le which one of the principal dealers advised should 
Ee followed in consignments of Ceylon tea. 50 Ib. 
per chest was recommended as a good average quantity, 
and the hope was expressed that the packages would 
be better and more secure than those from India. 
Champagne and speeches being over, the auction com- 
menced : the competition was keen, and a large quanti- 
ty of property changed hands in an incredibly short 
time. These who grew the tea would not agree in the 
opinion of my Mentor that the prices pid were 2d. 
too dear,—‘‘for this market,” he added. But if, as 
described, they were all ‘ Pekoe,” it does not seem 
to me that even 2s, 74d. per lb,, the top price of the 
sale, is very good except in comparison with the 
wretched prices recently obtained in England. You 
will see that the highest price was paid for Darjeel- 
ing Pekoe, This seems to promise well for our high- 
grown Ceylon teas. But, it was impressed on me at 
the sale, that we must pass our big leaves through 
*‘tea cutters”* to reduce them to the size the trade 
and the consumers desiderate. I was assured that 
this process would not endanger the teas being classed 
as broken. I fancy there will soon be another sale 
of Ceylon tea, and I trust the prices obtained may 
compare well with those realized yesterday. I may, 
perhaps, obtain and send to Ceylon specimens of the tea 
which fetched the highest prices. 


19th November 1880. 


The Indian teas are evidently making way in this 
market, and I hope that our Ceylon product will 
rank even better than a good second. Many persons 
have said that they enjoyed the Ceylon tea at once, 
while some of the Indian seemed harsh. The Aus- 
tralian tea drinkers, however, are prejudiced against 
big leaves and big prices. Mr. Moody of J, Henty 
& Co. told me that his firm realized a large profit 
on some large-leaved tea which they secured at a low 
price and passed through a tea-cutter. Mr. Moody 
says that the cutting of the tea has no effect in class- 
ing it as broken. 


(From the Ceylon Observer, 1st December 1880.) 

At length the Australian press have found the op- 
portunity of noticing the Ceylon Court and Exhibits, 
and from the reports we append it will be seen that 
a fair amount of justice is done.to the enterprise of 
this Colony. There are many other ways, however, 
besides notices in the press of subserving the interests 
of our planters and exporters in a large commercial 
city like Melbourne, and the Commissioner's official 
report when it appears will shew that he has not been 
idle. His special telegram giving the result of further 
sales of Ceylon tea affords increased encouragement to 
the cultivators of this important new product. The 


Machines made for the purpose. 
50 


statement, that if the Rookwood produce hd been 
put up in chests of half the size, twopence per pound 
more would have been realized, is borue out by the 
fact that the shipments of Galbodde and Kandaloya 
t’a made by Messrs. Mackwood & Co, in 40 lb. chests 
fetched 2s 0}d to 2s 04d per pound. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Bruce we have received a copy of 
the catalogue with the prices realized for Indian tea, 
season 1880-81, sold on lst November, and we notice 
that the highest price obtained was 2s 54 per Ib. for 
four half-chests Assam Pekoe, but this fancy price 
we cannot help thinking must have been dae more 


| to the smallness of the lot, and to it being sold near 


the end of the sale, than to the quality. At any 
rate lots No. 6 and 7 described as follows :— 

15 half-chests Assam Pekoe very handsome wiry 
greyish leaf, full Flowery Pekoe leaf, splendid liquor 
thick heavy malty flavor with immense strength 

7 half-chests Assam broken Pekoe, small very even 
handsome Golden Pekoe leaf, pungent rasping and 
strong fine rich flavor 
realized only 2s 14d and 2s 0d Of 
other Pekoes we have :— 

4half-chests Dooars broken Pekoe bandsome small 
very even black leaf !ull Golden tips, s!rong thick 
heavy richly fired malty flavor. 

51 half-chests Cachar Pekoe, very handsome wiry 
blackish leaf full Flowery Pekoe tips, immense strength 
and briskness with rich fine malty Pekoe flavor 
both of which were bought for 2s per lb, The Sou- 
chong and Pekoe-souchong qualities realized from 1s 
13d to 1s 94d. We shall give the full eales-list for 
this consignment of Indian tea in our next issue. 
Since writing this, we have been favoured by Messrs. 
Leechman & Co. with the following memorandum, 
shewing that Agrawatte tea has topped the market so 
far as Ceylon produce is concerned. This sale took 
place before the present mail left :— 

Memo of sale of Agrawatte Estate Ceylon tea in 


respectively. 


Melbourne. 
Pekoe 2s 24d per lb in bond 
Pekoe Souchong 1 Is od | ” » 
2s 24d 
3 
Souchong { 8 hat | » on 
Congou ls 13d _ 5p ” 


Sold at public sale. 


(From the Ceylon Observer, 21st December 1880.) 


The following communication from the Ceylon Com- 
missioner to the Melbourne Exhibition, kindly placed 
at our service, with the accompanying reports, will 
be read with much interest by all in the island in- 
terested in ‘‘tea.” Every effort should now be made 
to meet the requirements of Australian merchants 
and consumers, so as to maintain the high reputation 
they already concede to Ceylon ‘teas. Australia can 
take all the tea this Colony is likely to produce for 
a good many years to come, and our merchants ought 
in return to develop an import duty of considerable 
importance, Meantime, for the promotion of tea inter- 
ests in Ceylon, capital, such as apparently only a 
Limited Company can readily command, is required. 
Suitable buildings and machinery cost money which 
ordinary planters in these times of depression, can ill 
secure. It has been demonstrated satisfactorily that 
we can produce tea more cheaply than our neighbours 
in Northern and Southern India, and yet capital still 
continues to flow into new ‘ tea concerns” in the Assam 
and Nilgiri districts. May we not hope that, with 
two Indian Banks represented in Colombo, attention 
will be drawn to the advantages Ceylon presents for 
the application of capital to the cultivation and prepara- 
tion of tea, A Company to start central factories 
and buy the leaf would do good, but there is plenty 
of room for the purchase of cultivated land, or forest 
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reserve.—Meantime, we apjend the Reports handed 
to us by Mr, Bruce :— 


MeELBouRNB, 25th Nov, 1880, 


Dear Mr. Bruce,—I haye now the satisfaction of 
sending you elaborate reports on the Ceylon Tea Ex- 
hibits, the importance of which to the interests of the 
colony, I think it will ke admitted, cannot be exagger- 
ated ; and I trust information such as 1 am obtaining 
with reference to this new industry will justify a 
larger expenditure on the Ceylon Commission than was 
anticipated. ‘The Australians are, even more than the 
English, a tea-drinking people, and with the advance 
of popuiation and wealth there will be an increased 


demand for tea, and for really good teasuch as it is | 


now certain Ceylon can supply. You will see that 
Messrs. Henty & Co. report that some of the samples 
examined by Messrs. Moody and Sibthorp “ cannot 
be surpassed,” while others are reported to be “‘ worth 
any money.” It may be true that some of the samples 
are fancy teas, but it will be observed that ordinary 
teas which have preserved their condition are pro- 
nounced very good and, when properly prepared, well 
fitted for this market Already the Australian Colonies 
consume a quantity of tea fast advancing from 15 
millions to 20 millions of pounds, and it seems clear 
from the information I have sent and am now send- 
ing that, if the planters and merchants of Ceylon do 
themselves and the article justice, our tea should enter 
largely into the Australian market. Not only will 
‘this be again in itself, but I would repeat the remark 
that a demand here will be sure to react favourably 
on the London market. But the tea must be prepared 
and packed tosuit this market. It is no use saying, 
as 1 have told people here, that largeness of leaf is 
a sign of superiority of the hybrid Assam tea over 
‘China. The large-leaved tea must be cut, and this 
can easily be done with Savage's machines, costing 
quite moderate prices (under £7 for a 2-roller machine), 
in Hastcheap, London. A few days ago I made one 
of a party to visit the extensive and very interesting 
works of the Oriental Tea Company here, in order to 
see all the processes of cutting and mixing. Much 
large-leavel Indian tea is cut, in order to be mixed 
with small-leaved China. J feared that our teas, if 
cut before being packed, might be classed as broken, 
but Mr. Moody assured me that of this there is no 
fear. 
is only when they are curled that there is danger of 
their being crushed. Mr. Sibthorp said, however, that 
much might be done in the direction of gathering 
quite young ‘‘ flushes.” In India, he told me, it is 
quite common at certain periods of the year to go 
over the bushes every eight days. You will see the 
importance which attaches to opinions offered by Mr. 
Sibthorp from the fact that heis the chosen Agent of 
the Government of India and the Tea Syndicate. He 
was originally a tea-taster in London and then in 
Calcutta. From the latter place he was sent to assam 
to teach the planters how to make tea such as wouN 
command the London market. Mr. Moody has had 
long experience, in connection with Messrs James 
Henty & Co.’s firm, of the Melbourne tea market. 
You will observe that while Mr. Moody, with his 
knowledge of the local market, attaches considerable 
importance to appearance of leaf, Mr. Sibthorp dvells 
specially on ‘‘liquor” as the test for the London 
market, But there seems no reason why the two 
qualities of good-looking leaf and strong fine liquor 
should not be combined. To help to the attainment 
of this eud, I hope you will move the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Planters’ Association to take the 
best possible measures to enable all interested in the 
young but rapidly advancing tea industry of Ceylon 
to see the typical packets made up by Messrs, James 
ilenty & Co. ond which I have addressed to you, 
to go by to-morrow’s mail, I much regret that afew 


= 


The large leaves are usually cured straight; it 


‘aud burnt by over-roas'ing. 


samples of the tea sent from Ceylon to the Exhibition 


| should be found out of condition, but I am sure that 


Messrs. Lee, Hedges & Co., Mr. C. Shand, and also 
Mr. Nelson of the Botanical Gardens, will approve of 
the discretion I exercise in withdrawing from the Court, 
before the visit of the jurors, the teas which, good 
enough, no doubt, originally, have got spoiled, prob- 
ably from damp. No good would acerue to the ex- 
hibitors from submitting the spoiled teas to examina- 
tion, while the very high character of the Ceylon 
teas generally would be, without good reason, lowered. 
“Better luck next time,” for I can but repeat that 
it is now certain Ceylon can produce teas unsurpassed 
in quality, provided they are properly prepared and 
packed for export. In this connection it is curious 
that the sample of under-fermented tea prepared as 
an experiment by Mr. James Taylor, and regarding 
which he wrote a letter expressing the fear that the 
experiment would result in falure, is pronounced by 
Messrs. Moody and Sibthorp to be as near perfection 
as is possible. Such a judgment and indeed the rank 
generally assigned to the teas prepared by Mr. Taylor 
are very creditable to him, considering that, with the 
exception of a visit to Darjeeling, his experience has 
been all gained in Ceylon. 
ing in Assam is shewn by the character of the teas 
prepared by Mr. Hay, either on the properties on 
which he is regularly employed or on those which 
have received the benefit of occasional visits from him. 
Men like Mr. Hay are the best judges, but certainly 
this experiment of Mr. Taylor’s and the result seem 
to justify an opinion which has been forcing itself 
on me from what I have seen and read,—that our 
Ceylon teas are often weakened by over-fermentation 
That the tea should be 
thoroughly dried over charcoal fires is, of course, 
essential; but it seems to me that, too often, the 
coolies are allowed to follow their natural desire to 
hurry the work, by means of fierce fires with the 
roasting sieves too close to the coals. I commend 
this matter to the most serious attention of all 
engaged in tea making. Itis clear that on the quality 
of the teas we send to the Australian market within 
the next couple of years will depend the retention or 
otherwise of the high character our teas have already 
acquired. We must also try and redeem the character 
of our teas in the London market, to which, I fear 
we have been sending an article as much over-roasted 
as it is over-fermented. The information I now send, 
I am sanguine enough to believe, will largely aid in 
bringing about the desired results. As regards packing, 
I suppose it holds good that for the London market 
large packages as wellas large breaks are desirable; 
but tea planters of Ceylon who send their produce 
to the Australian market will do well carefully to 


| note what Messrs. Henty & Co. say about packages 
-not larger than 381b. or 40. lb, net, with a fair pro- 


portion of packages half and quarter this size. I 


naturally asked what the local reasons were for pack-- 


ages not much exceeding 40 lb. in weight, and Mr. 
Moody told me that in the early days of the colony, 


‘be’ore railways existed, and even now in so much of 


the country remote from railways or good roads, 
packages were and are desiderated which could be slung 
on packhorses, ‘‘tavalam” fashion. And not only so, 
but country purchasers do not understand and are 
not ready to give the higher sums charged for prckages 
double the weight of their normal one. Even to pre- 
judices at which we may feel inclined to smile, trade 
must adjust itself. I need scarcely add that we in 
Ceylon must do our best not only to produce good teas 
but to produce them economically. ‘The vast majority 
of Australian téa drinkers have been accu=tomed. to 
cheap Foochowfoo teas, and the strong high-priced 
Indian and Ceylon teas will, for a long time, be 
mainly used for mixing, and their consumption will 
be restricted in proportion, unless we can afford to 
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sell at prices within the reach of the masses. I met 
Mr, Goldstone of the Oriental Tea Company this morn- 
ing, and I jocularly remarked: ‘‘To keep up the 
quality of your teas you must go on adding a larger 
and larger proportion of Ceylon tea.” He replied that 
nothing but mere samples were yet available. I 
ventured to assure him, as J have done all others, 
that in avery short period Ceylon teain ample quantity 
as well as of good quality will be available. While 
I attach the utmost importance to the reports of Messrs. 
Moody and Sibthorp, followed up as these will be 
by regular scientific analyses of samples (average) of 
the different classes of tea made, it will, of course, 
be-remembered, that it by no means follows that the 
awards of the jurors may be in accordance with those 
reports. It will be seen that Messrs. Moody and 
Sibthorp diverge on the test of leaf and liquor, and 
amongst the jurors similar divergence may obtain. 
I know that one of those who will deliver judgment 
on tea objected toa gentleman nominated as juror, 
that at Sydney he had shewn undue preference to 
Indian tea. It seemed tome clear that my interlocut- 
or was equally prejudiced in favour of the China leaf. 
(Reports referred to.) 
Melbourne, 24th November 1880. 

Dersr Srr,—Herewith we hand you two tins con- 
taining following samples of tea, say :— 

No. 87. Pekoe value to-day 2s per Ib. in bond. 

No. 88. Pekoe souchong value to-day 1s 6d to 1s 9d. 
Both are mixed teas but fairly represent standards of 
a large proportion of the consumption of tea in Aus- 
tralasia, and we regard them as safe teas to send to 
the Colonies, for they will always be saleable at a 
price, No. 88 would command to-day Is 9d, but think 
ls 6d a safer standard value. They should be packed 
in 38 lb, nett weight half chests, a few at 201b. quarter 
chests and 11 lb. boxes are very saleable at about 2d 
per lb, over same tea in half chests, but only No, 88 
should be so put up. Original packages evenif weigh- 
ing up to 60 lb. will meet with ready sale in a bare 
market, but nearly the whole of the trade is done in 
packages of 38 1b. nett (ornot over 40 1b.) and we 
therefore consider it safest to work on this weight 
which all the Colonies are used to. 

The packages can be the usual lead lined wooden 
ones shipped to this. Tea should be bulked so as to 
insure uniformity of sample throughout the break. 
Brand is of some importance, this would be a good 
Specimen :— 

Sinhalese pure Ceylon tea [Kandy] ; 

Break ae ee 1 

Nett weight rm SOD, 

‘New season’s’ to be printed or stencilled on end 
of package. If over 30 halfchests of one kind of tea, 
then divide the line say if 120 halfchests 38 lb. each, 
into say Break 1 30. hfehts. 

mie 80" 5; 


”? 

” 4 30 ” 
and so on, This is is to facilitate sale: our buyers 
are always anxious to have the whole of a line or 
number and yet object to too many. 

Mr, D. A. Sibthorp, the representative of the Cal- 
eutta Tea Syndicate, at present in Melbourne, bas 
in conjunction with ourselves carefully examined and 
liquored all the teas exhibited in the Ceylon Court, 
and values affixed in the accompanying Report are 
based on the result of some 3,000 hfchts. of Indian 
teas sold on the Melbourne market within the last 
two months. Mr. Sibthorp, who has large British and 
Calcutta experience, taking our standpoint, in concur. 
ing with the values affixed. 

Ve regret that the souchong and unassorted teas 
of Messrs. Lee, Hedges & Co., the tea from Mr. 
James Nelson, and the three samples from Mr, C. 


Shand, are all out of condition, having probably gone | 


wrong on the voyage through being damp. With these 
few exceptions the rest of the teas turn out very 
well packed and many samples must be unsurpassed 
by any thing produced in any other part of the world. 

In accordance with your instructions we have made 
average samples of the exhibits of tea and forwarded 
same to Mr. J. Cosmo Newbery (the Government 
analyst) for analysis, say— 

Orange pekoe 

Pekoe 

Pekoe souchong 

Souchong 

Congou 

Green tea. 
Six samples, and when we receive report will forward 
it to you, but as we have asked Mr, Newbery to 
include the Theine extract it will take some time 
to do, 

‘The sample of Ceylon tea not exhibited in the Court, 
but handed to us a few days back, is far too large 
in the leaf: and liquors with thin burnt flavor, it 
would not be saleable in Melbourne in its present siate, 
—We remain, your obedient servants 

Jas. Henry & Co. 
Pr. J. O. Moopy! 

P. S.—The prices realised at Greig & Murray’s 
auction- sale early in the month for Rookwood teas 
were low, owing to the heavy weights of the packages, 
say SO to 901b. The 10 cases pekoe sold at Is 10d 
worth 2s in hghter weight; 16 chests pekoe souchong 
1s 43d worth 1s 6d to 1s 7d; 42 chests souchong Is 1d 
to ls 13d, its value was too large in the leaf, 

J. H.. per J. O. M. 


Rerorrs py Messrs. Moopy anp SIprHorp, ALLUDED 
TO IN LETTER FROM Messrs. JAMES Henty & Co, 
TO THE CEYLON CoMMISSIONER. 

No on catalogue 726—Exhibitor: Messrs. Lee, Hedges 
& Co., Estate Kandaloya, District Yakdessa. 

1. Broken pekoe, small broken rather even blackish 
leaf few, tips, “fair strong burnt, value per 1b. in bond 
ls 9d. 

2. Flowery pekoe, small even wiry yellowish black- 
ish leaf, little mixed, full of tips, thin little pungent, 
23 3d. 

3. Pekoe, small rather wiry blackish leaf, little broken 
tips, full pekoe flavour 2s. 

4. Pekoe souchong, rather large, little broken black. 
ish leaf souchong, fruity, little peculiar, useful mixer, 


ls 6d. 
5. Souchong, large greyish blacish leaf) Out of 
6. Unassorted, large rather blackish leaf condi- 
souchong tion, 
For the Australian (rade Nos. 1 and 2 should be 


kept together and packed in 40 1b, and 20 lb. pack. 
ages: Noe, 3and4 also together and packed in 3S lb, 
packages. The leaf of Nos. 5 and 6 unsaleable in any 
quantity. 

Jas Henty & Co. pr. J. O. Moony, 

Melbourne, 20th Nov. 1580. 

The above valuations are considerably higher than 
the teas would be likely to obtain in London, where 
liquor is looked for more than leaf, 

D. A. Sreruore, 
on catalogue 727—Exhibitor: T. C. Owen, Esq., 
Estate Oonoonagalla, District Kelebokka. 

I. Mixed tea, rather large mixed irregular leafy 
tea, greenish flavour, value per lb. in bond Is +. 

Leaf rather large for Australian trade, shovld be 
smaller packed in 388 lb. packages and a better liquor, 

JAS. Henty & Co., Pr. J.O. Moupy. 

Melbourne, 20th Noy. ISSO, 

The above valuation is considerably higher than the 
tea would be likely to obtain on the London market, 
where liquor is more lookel for than leaf. 

D, A, SiprHorr. 


No. 
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No. on catalogue 728--Exhibitor: C. A. Hay, Esq., 
on behalf of G. H. D, Elphinstone, Hsq., 
state Windser Forest, District Doloshage, 

1 Pekoe dust, very small broken pekoe with tips. 
Strong dull flavor, value per lb. in bond 1s 10d to Ys. 

2. Broken pekoe, small rather even rather blackish 
leaf tips, strong brisk 2s. 

3. Orange pekoe, handsome fine emall even gold 
tipped ordinary pekoe, fine full rich liquid, extra su- 
perior, fancy price. 


4. Pekoe, handsome even wiry rather blackish leaf 


tips, rather soft pekoe flayor 2s to 2s 3d. 

5. Pekoe souchong, well-made rather bold even, rather 
blackish leaf tips’ full thick pekoe souchong liquid 
ls 10d to 2s. 

6. Souchong, rather even broken greyish blackish 
leaf, strong dull flavour, Is 6d to 1s 7d. 

For the Australian trade Nos. 1, 2, and 3, should 
be kept together; the rest of the teas are saleable. 
The whole should be packed in half-chests 381b. nett, 
a few boxes of 11lb. and some of the pekoe in 
quarter-chests of 20 lb. nett. 

Teas of above character would soon take well in 
the colonies. 

Jas. Henty & Co. pr. J. O. Moopy. 

Melbourne, 20th Nov. 1880. 

I concur—D. A. SisrHorr. 


No. on Catalogue 729—Exhibitor : C. S. Armstrong, 
Esq., Estate Rookwood, District Deltota. 

1. Broken Tea handsome small blackish leaf with 
tips strong brisk flavour, value per Ib. in bond 2s 1d. 

2. 3roken Pekoe good blackish broken Pekoe souch- 
ong with tips, strong fine pungent, ls 9d at 2s. 

3. Pekoe, handsome, fairly even blackish leaf, fine 
Pekoe flavor 2s 6d. 

4, Pekoe Souchong large even wiry blackish leaf 
fine pungent flavoury liq. Ils 5d leaf 2s 6d liquor, 

5. Souchong very large rather blackish leaf thin, 1/2. 

6. Congou large clean greyish blackish leaf little 
brisk, 1s. 4 

For the Australian trade Nos. 4, 5. and 6 arealto- 
gether too large in the leaf, but if these teas were 
passed through a cutting machine and mixed with 
some of Nos. 1 and 3 we think it would make a 
suitable tea for the Colonies packed in 38 Ib. nett 
half-chests. 

JAmes Hunty & Co., pr. J. O. Moony, 
I concur—D. A. SrprHorp. 


No. on catalogue 730—Exhibitors: Messrs. Keir, 
Dundas & Co. Estate Loolecondera, Upper Hewahette. 
A. Flowery Pekoe handsome flowery Pekoe 

B. Flowery Pekoe tips > namuanna, value per 1b. in 
bond fancy price. 

C )}, handsome gold fee) worth. 
0, P. very fine liq. any 
TD. Orange Pekoe tips | very fine full liq. f price. 

EH. Orange Pekoe J very fine liq. ) 

F. Pekoe with orange tips handsome fine small even 
tip O. P. fine liq. fancy. 
G. Broken Pekoe with tips small even showy goldea 
blackish leaf tips strong fine liq. fancy. 

H. Ordinary Pekoe small even blackish leaf little 
broken with tips, fine Pekoe flavour Darjeeling flavour 
2s 6d. 

I. Souchong rather even rich blackish choppy sou- 
chong strong full pungent 2s. 

K. Pekoe Souchong rather even blackish leaf Pekoe 
kind with tips strong rich pungent flavour, 2s 3d 
to 23 6d. 

L. Congou large even blackish leaf strong brisk 
full Is 9d, 

M. Underfermented tea, pretty small even blackish 
leaf, rather broken pekoe, strong, rich, very pungent 
flavour, fermentation correct, value per lb, in bond 2s 6d. 


Orange Pekoe 
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The teas are too good for Australian trade, the 
quality of the whole of them being very superior. 
L Congou is rather too large in the leaf to sell with 
us, but H I K and M would take well if packed 
in 38 lb. nett packages, perhaps a few quarter 20 Ib 
and boxes 10 Ib. 

Jas. Henty & Co., pr. J. O. Moony. 

Melbourne, 20th Nov. 1880. 

The above teas would fetch very high prices on the 
London market, the quality all round being unusually 
good, leaf and liquor leave really nothing to be desired. 
The rates obtainable here at present would be un- 
remunerative, Ifear. Sample marked M underfermented 
is exceptionally good, the liquor and colour of out< 
turn are as near perfection as possible. 

D, A. Srpruorp. 


~ 


No. on catalogue 731—Exhibitors: Messrs. Haldane 
and Anton. Estate Calsay, District Dimbula. 

1, Pekoe handsome even wiry gold tipped orange 
pekoe, and rich flavoury, value per lb in bond, fancy. 

2. Pekoe souchong, rather even rather blackish leaf, 
high burnt 1s 6d liq. 1s 9d leaf. 

; a Souchong, rather large blackish leaf their flavours 

s 4d. 

4. Unassorted, large rather leafy blackish coarse 
burnt 1s 2d, 

For the Australian trade we require a tea like No. 
2, with a better liquor, packed in 38 1b. nett half 
chests, leaf rather too large of No. 3, and altogether 
so in No. 4, moderate quantities of No. 1 would sell 
if quality brought down a little to sell it at 2s to 2s 3d, 

Jas. Henty & Co., pr. J. O. Moopy. 

I coneur—D. A. Sretnorr. 

Melbourne, 20th Noy. 1880. 


No. on Catalogue 732—Exhibitor: A. J. Stork, Esq., 
Hstate Blackstone, District Nawalapitiya. 

A Pekoe, rather bold blackish leaf, good tips, rather 
soft pekoe flavour, value per lb. in bond, 2s. 

B Pekoe, preferable to A, thick heavy liquid, 2s 3d. 

B Pekoe, small even wiry blackish leaf tips, fine 
light pekoe flavour 2s 3d. E 

C Pekoe, small even wiry blackish leaf, good tips, 
brisk pekoe flavour 2s 3d. 

D Pekoe, fine gold tipped broken orange pekoe full 
soft pekoe flavour 2s 6d. 

EK Pekoe souchong, rather even good broken pekoe 
souchong, dull soft liquid 1s 8d to 1s 9d. 

EK, Do. do do Is 8d to Is 9d. 

All the above teas are suitable for the Australian 
trade, and should be packed in 38 lb. nett half-chests, 
afew quarter-chests 20 lb., and boxes 11 1b, nett. , 

Jas. Henry & Co., pr. J. O. Moony. 
Melbourne, 20th Nov. 1880. 
I concur—D. A, SriprHorP. 


No. on Catalogue 733 —Hxhibitor : A. J. Stork, Esq., 
Estate Oodawariana, District (?) 
1. Pekoe souchong, broken pekoe souchong small even 
rather blackish leaf, dull soft liquid, value per lb. 
in bond Is 8d. to Is 9d. 
A suitable tea for the Australian trade, and should 
be packed in 38 1b. nett half-chests. ’ 
if Jas. Hunty & Co., pr. J. O. Moopy. 
Melbourne, 20th November, 1880, \ 
I concur—D. A. Siprsore. 


No. on catalogue 734—Hxhibitor James Nelson, Esq., 
Royal Botanic Gardens. 

Sample Ceylon Tea,—Lands musty and out of con 
dition. 


JAS. Henry & Co., pr. J. O. Moopy, 
Melbourne, 20th November, 1880. 
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No. on Catalogue 735—Exhibitor : The Ceylon Com- 
pony Limited. Estate Sogama, District Pussellawa. 
1. Broken tea small broken blackish leaf, fair 

strength, value per lb. in bond Is 3d. 

2. Pekoe tips, fine small golden tipped, broken 
orange pekoe, fine full soft liquor 2s 3d. 

3. Broken pekoe, very small broken 
dull liquor 1s 9d. ; 

4. Orange pekoe, handsome small even wiry well 
made pekoe with tips, soft flavory 2s 6d. ; 

5. Flowery pekoe, even wiry blackish leaf pekoe, 
few tips, dull soft flavory 2s 6d. 

6. Pekoe souchong, handsome small even blackish 
leaf, few tips, brisk burnt flavory 2s. 

7. Congou, rather large even greyish leaf, thin 
flavory Is 2d. ; 

All the teas suitable for the Australian trade, but 
No. 7 rather too large in the leaf. No, 6 a good 
standard for leaf, but high fire. No. 4is a fine pekoe, 
rather too good for the trade. No. 5 nearer the mark, 
Nos. 2 and 3 better together. No, 1 too small in the 
leaf. Packages should be 38 lb. nett, with afew 20 lb. 
and 11lb, each. 

Jas, Henry & Co., pr. J. O. Moopy. 
Melbourne, 20th Noy. 1880. 
I concur—D. A. Siprnore. 


pekoe, full 


No. on catalogue 7385—Fxhibitor: The Ceylon Com- 
pany Limited, Estate Hope, District Upper 
Hewaheta. 

Orange pekoe, handsome small even wiry rather 
blackish leaf, with tips high burnt flavory, value per 
lb. in bond 2s. 

2, Pekoe sonehong rather small even rather wiry 
blackish leaf lew tips, brisk burnt flavory Is 9d. 

3. Sonchong, little large rather even wiry blackish 
leaf, rather thin green flavory ls. 6d 

The teas all suitable for Australian trade and should be 
acked in 38 lb. nett packages and perhaps a few 11 1b. 
oxes, Leaf of Nos. 1 and 2 very good, but overfired. 

Jas. Henty & Co., pr. J. O. Moopy. 
Melbourne, 20th Nov. 1880. 

The prices placed on above are considerably higher 
than would be obtained on the London market, where 
| liquor more than leaf is looked for. 

i ; D, A. SrerHore. 

No. on catalogue 735—Wxhibitor : The Ceylon Com- 
pany Limited. Estate Koladenia, District Ambagamuwa. 


per lb. in bend fancy. 

2. Brown pekoe, small broken blackish leaf coarse 
burnt, Is 3d 

3. Orange pekoe, handsome sinall even wiry pekoe, 
with good tips, full rich liquor 2s 6d. j 

4. Flowery pekoe, fairly even well made pekoe 
with tips, strong full little pungent 2s 34d. 
' 5, Pekoe souchong, fairly even reddish blackish 
leaf tips, thick fruity liquid 2s. 
6. Souchong, rather large even blackish pekoe sou- 
chong sort tips, even full strong Is 9d. 
A 7. Congon, large greyish leaf, thin 9d. 
- §, Unassorted, large blackish irregularly leaf white 
hy tips, greenish flowery Is ld. 
9. Uyson rather large green leaf, fair liquid 1/9 to 2s. 

10. Young Hyson, rather small evenish green leaf, 
fair liquid, 2s to 2s 3d. 

Nos. 1 and2 not suitable for Australian trade, 3, 
4,5,6, very suitable, 7 and 8 leaf too large. Nos. 9 and 
10 only a limited demand and should be packed in 


. 
ibs 
‘ 


201b. and 111b packages. The pekoe souchong 5 and 
| What is styled flowery pekoe specially adapted to 
our requirements. 
Jas, Henty & Co,, pr. J. OQ. Moopy. 
I concur—D. A. Siernorr. 
Melbourne, 20th November 1880. - 
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1. Silvery pekoe, good flowery pekoe, flowery value | 


- 201b. quarter chests, other teas in 38 1b, nett, a few | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No. on Catalogue 736—DExhibitor; P. R. Shand, Esq. 

Estate Sembawattie—Pekoe large rather blackish 
leaf few tips, fine pungent liquid, value per lb, in 
bond 1s 8d to Is 9d. 

Pekoe souchong large greyish blackish leaf few tips, 
light pungent liquid suitable for mixing, 1s 5d to Is 7d. 

Estate Strathellie—Pekoe rather large rather broken 
blackish leaf tips, rather flavory ls 9d. 

Pekoe souchong rather large rather blackish leaf 
tips, thin flavory Is 4d to Is 5d. 

Estate Dunedin—Pekoe rather large rather broken 
greyish blackish leaf tips, fine pungent liquid 1s 9d. 

Pekoe souchong rather larga rather greyislr blackish 
leaf tips, light pungent liquid suitable for mixing 
1s 5d to 1s 7d. 

Teas suitable for Australian trade are rather smaller 
in leaf than any of above and- should be packed in 


58 lb. nett half-chests with a few 20 lb. quarter- 
chests and 111b, boxes. 
Jas. Hrenty Co., pr. J. O. Moopy. 
I coneur—D, A. Sreruorr. 


Melbourne, 20th November, 1880, 


No. on Catalogue-—Exhibitor : J. Arbuthnott Smith, 
sg. Estate Lonmay, District Dimbula. 
Ceylon grown tea rather large rather even blackish 
leaf-fairly strong pungent, value per lb. in bond Is 9d. 
A good kind of tea for Atstralia, and if a little 
smaller in leaf would increase its value; should be 
packed in 38 1b. nett half-chests. eu 
Jas. Henty & Co., pr: J. O, Moony. 
I coneur.—D. A. Srernorp. 
Melbourne, 20th November 1880, 


No, on catalogue 737—UExhibitors : Messrs. G. & W-. 
Lexchman, Estate Agrawatte, District Ambaganuwa, 
1. Orange Pekoe handsome small wiry rather black- 
ish leaf tips high burnt, value per lb. in bond 2s. 
2. Pekoe Souchong small rather even choppy, black- 
ish leaf tips brisk high burnt, ls 10d, ; 

3. Souchong rather large rather blackish leaf Pekoe 
Sonchong brisk burnt, 1s 4d. 

4. Congou rather large, large greyish leaf, greenish 
flavoury 1s. 

Nos. 1 & 2 suitable teas for Australia though rather 
high fired, should be packed in 38 lb. nett half-chests, 
Nos. 3&4 rather too large in the leaf to sell well, 

Jas. Henty & Co., pr. J. O. Moony. 

Melbourne, 20th November 1880. 

The prices put on above are considerably higher 
than could be obtained on the London market, where 
liquor move than leaf is sought’ for. 

D. A. Siprnorr. 


No. on Catalogue—Exhibitor : C. Shand Esq., Estate 
Barra, District Rakwana. 

Orange Pakoe small even rather blackish broken 
leaf tips, out of condition. 

Pekoe Souebong 1, rather small coloured blackish 
leaf Pekoe out of condition. 

Pekoe Souchong 2, rather small coloured blackish 
leaf Pekoe Souchong out of condition. 

The leaf of these teas very suitable foy Australian 
trade, bnt unfortunately they are all out of condition. 

Jas. Henty & Co., pr. J. O. Moony. 
I coneur—D. A, Stprnorp. 


No. on Catalogue 738: Wsxhibitors : Messrs Mack- 
wood & Co., Estate Galbodde, District Ambagamuwa 

1. Broken Pekoe small even rather broken black- 
ish leaf tips, good strong brisk liquor value per 1b. 
in bond 2s lad. 

2. Pekoe Dust very small broken blackish leaf full 


| tips, strong thick liquor 2s 3d. 


3. Orange Pekoe fine gold tipped O. P. fine full 
rich flowery fancy. 
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4, Pekoe tea rather wiry gold tipped Pekoe full | to him the curious results obtained by Mr. Dunn, 


rich flavory, 2s 6d. 

5. Pekoe Souchong rather even clean greyish black- 
ish leaf with tips rich ripe full favour 1s 10d to 2s. 

6. Souchong rather clean greyish blackish leaf 
rather strong full, Is 2d. . 

A good collection of teas and all suitable to the 
Australian trade, though it is doubtful if a paying 
price could be obtained for No. 3, which is worth 
any money. Nos. 1, 2, and 4 had better be kept to- 
gether and all teas packed in 38 lb. half-chests with 
a few 20lb. and 11 lb, packages. 

Jas. Henry & Co., pr. J. O. Moopy. 
I concur—D, A. Srpruorp. 


(From the Ceylon Observer, 5th January 1881.) 


ANALYSIS or AVERAGE SAMPLES OF CEYLON TEAS SHEWS 
THEIR SUPURIORITY TO INDIAN, AS WELL AS TO 
Crina, THAs. 

We feel sure that the following Report and Analyses, 
placed at our disposal by the local Secretary to the 
Exhibition Commission, will be read with much satis- 
faction not enly by our tea planters but by all inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the Colony. In the midst 
of short crops and miserably low quotations for our 
staple, it is some relief to learn on unquestionable 
authority of the good prospects before another great 
branch of our flanting industry, and we have no doubt 
the result will be to give a special impulse to the 
extension of tea cultivation in the island. We ap- 
pend the Report of the Ceylon Commissioner :— 

Melbourne, Dec, 9th, 1880. 

Dear Mr. Brucz,—The juries are in full work now, 
and I suppose that before the month and year expire 
the awards will be proclaimed. Meantime I have re- 
ceived the analyses of Ceylon teas exhibited, made 
by Mr. Dunn of the Technological Department, under 
the supervision of Mr. Cosmo Newbery, As I wrote 
before, the analyses represent averages, pekoes, sou- 
chongs and so forth, the exceptions being those in 
which only one specimen was shewn. I got a copy 
of Mr. Dunn’s report at Messrs. Jas. Henty & Co.’s 
office last evening, with a promise from Mr. Moody 
that his remarks would reach me early this morning. 
The paper is not yet to hand, but [ know what its 
general purport will be, im consequence of a long 
conversation I had with Mr. Dunn and Mr. Moody 
respecting the results obtained, some of which are 
extraordinary, and in the case of the proportion of 
mineral ash anomalous. As noticed previously, the Brit- 
ish analysts’ standard for mineral ash in tea ranges 
from 5 to 8 per cent. Soit is recorded in Mr. New- 
bery’s office; but, as I told you previously, the 
result of my own rather extensive reading on the 
subject led me to believe that the standard for 


genuine tea was 5 to 6 per cent, and that any access- 


over 6 per cent must be due to the mixture of 
foreign substances, from careless preparation and pack- 
ing, or from designed adulteration. On the other 
hand, a percentage of ash much lower than 5 per cent 


would at once raise the suspicion in an analyst's mind’ 


that he was dealing with washed-out leaves. Mr. 
Dunn’s analyses of our Ceylon teas present the con- 
trasts of the lowest proportions of mineral ash and 
the largest of that extract for which tea leaves are 
valued, ever obtained. Mr Dunn, as a chemist, felt 
bound to offer such explanation of the anomaly as 
seemed to his mind most satisfactory, and you will 
observe that he adduces as a probable cause the 
rapid growth of the tea plant in Ceylon, That he 
correctly judged (apart from clean and careful pre- 
paration) I have strong proof in the independent 
judgment of my esteemed friend Mr. Josiah Mitchell, 
one of the best authorities on the science. of agri- 
culture in Australia. He came here (to his brother’s 
house, where I now reside) last evening, and I stated 


without mentioning that gentleman’s solution of the 
apparent anomaly of minimum mineral ash and 
maximum extract. Mr, Mitchell at once said :—‘*I 
congratulate you on results which ought to be deemed 
satisfactory to all interested in tea planting in Ceylon. 
The proportions of extract, soluble salts and theine 
to mineral ash prove that the influence of your climate 
is such that of the mineral matter taken by the plant 
from the soil ull but avery small quantity is elabor- 
ated into the properties which make tea leaves 
valuable for cousumption and commerce. The result 
of the analyses proves that in Ceylon the hest quality of 
tea can be produced with the minimum exhaustion of 
the fertilizing matters in the soil.” If, as I believe, 
this is the true solution of the results of Mr. Durn’s 
analyses, I think that you and the Committee, the 
Government, the planters and the meichants of Ceylon, 
will feel that here alone is compensation for the 
expense iuvolved in being specially represented at this 
important Exhibition. Both Messrs. Dunn and Mit- 
chell (especially the former) were deeply interested in 
information 1 gave them of the different conditions 
under which tea was grown in Ceylon and in most 
of the tea districts of India and China. In Ceylon, 
I pointed out, tea is grown within7 of the equator, 
while the vast majority of the gardens of India are 
sitaated 20° farther north.. In the case of Darjeel. 
ing, leaving the Terai and Dooars out of view, the 
factor of altitude has to be added to latitude. Some 
tea is grown on the Nilgiris andin a few other dis- 
tricts in Southern India, and about 11° north, but the 
vast bulk of the teas which India (and I may add 
China) sends into the markets of the world are grown 
between 20° or 30°, some even as far as 34 north 
latitude. ‘The result is that the plant gets a‘ winter- 
ing”—there is a stoppage of growth from November 
(in which month, in India, pruning, generally severe, 
is performed) to March. At the commencement of 
the tea-planting enterprise in Ceylon, Indian tea planters 
predicted failure from the absence of winter in our 
island—from the constantly forcing nature of the 
climate. As to quantity per acre, a comparison with 
Assam cannot yet be instituted on a large scale, but I 
submit that these Melbourne analyges, added to the tests 
as tea-tasters applied by Messrs. Moody and Sibthorp, 
and the judgments -aelivered by them, conclusively 
prove that, in the hot, moist climate of Ceylon, tea 
can be produced which, if carefully prepared, will rank 
with or even above the finest quality sent into the 
markets of the world. We may take it for granted 
that the Indian teas submitted by Mr. Sibthorp, the 
Agent of the Government and Tea Syndicate. to 
Mr. Newbery for analysis were the very best which 
India can produce. Well, the very highest percentage 
of extract obtained was in the case of Cachar pekoe, 
43°85. Our Ceylon orange pekoe gave very nearly 1 
per cent more, viz. 44°80. The soluble salts in the 
case of the Ceylon tea, it is true, shewed only 3-06 
against 3°22 in that from Cachar; but then, against 
only 1°58 of theine in the Cachar leaf, the Ceylon 
tea gave 2:15. There can be little doubt, therefore, 
as to the first position which the Ceylon orange pekoe 
holds. I fancy that, though the term is not used, 
there was what is called orange pekoe amongst the ~ 
Indian teas analysed, but let us compare our simple 
‘“pekoe” with the best from Darjeeling :— 


Extract. Soluble Salte. Theine. 
Darjeeling pekoe 38°97 5°16 ,1 96 
Ceylon sly 43°80 3°32 1°82 


In total extract the Ceylon leaf is superior by very — 
nearly 4 per cent; it is also superior by ‘16 per cent 
in soluble salts, while only in theine (the constituent 
in which the Ceylon orange pekoe specially excelled) 
is our pekoe ‘14 per cent below the Darjeeling tea. 
In the case of pekoe souchong, which will be the 
description of the great bulk of theteas which Ceylon ~ 
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will send into the markets of Australia and other 
parts of the world, a comparison can be instituted 
with similar teas from the hot Dooars, from lofty 
Darjeeling, from the fat alluvials of Assam, and from 
Cachar, foremost of Indian districts for high quality 
tea-—(if the claims of the high-grown leaf from Dar- 
jeeling, Kumaon, the Kangra valley and the Nilgiris 
are reserved). Here are the figures :— 


Extract. Soluble Salts. Theine. 
Dooars pekoe souchong 40°97 308 2°86 
Darjeeling ,, * 41°80 3°20 1:96 
Assam y 40°12 3°04 1°66 
Cachan == ,; 40°66 3:24. 1 44 
42°80 3°12 1°86 


Ceylon a 
In this case, as in both the others, Ceylon takes the lead 
in the important item of total extract; shews fair 
figures for soluble salts, and but for the extraordinary 
figures for theine in the case of the Dooars tea 
would compare well in respect to the property which, 
specially present in tea, is also a principle in coffee, 
There is little doubt nm my mind, that of all the 
properties of the tea leaf, theine is the most 
variable in proportion to care or the reverse in prepara- 


tion. Let us now compare the Indian and Ceylon 
souchongs :— 

Extract. Soluble Salt. Theine. 
Darjeeling souchong 36:99 3:02 1°66 
Assam * 39 27 3°00 1-46 
Cachar a 40:29 3°12 1°76 
Ceylon “A 40°40 3°20 1°84 


In the case of this, the lowest class of tea which 
Ceylon is likely to make and send in quantity into 
the markets of the world, our produce ranks highest, 
not only in total extracts but in soluble salts and 
theine: in all which makes tea valuable in fact. 

Had no other descriptions of teas been sent for ex- 
hibition from Ceylon, its teas would rank as without 
exception of ‘first class quality.” The high average 
would be somewhat lowered, if the congou and green 
teas were to be taken into account. But I tancy 
Ceylon planters will, like their Indian brethern, leave to 
the Chinese the monopoly of manufacturing ‘‘ congous,” 
while for green tea there is at present no demand out 
of Central Asia. The more’s the pity, for pure green 
tea (which is really of a coppery colour) is easily 
made and has merits of its own. But the vile “ facings” 
and adulterations of the ‘‘Celestials” extinguished 
the tradein green. Itis no more in demand and is 
less likely to succeed in this market than in that of 
London. The specimen analysed, it will be observed, 
gave a very good result in total extract, higher even 
than the highest yielded by Cachar pekoe, in the case 
of Indian teas, but 2°66 for soluble salts and 0-94 
for theine were in the first case *22 per cent lower 
than foo-chow congou gave and ‘90 per cent in the 
theine. If there were only a demand for green tea 
there can be little doubt it could be so prepared in 
Ceylon, so that soluble salt and theine would be 
present in better comparison to the large amount of 
total extract. Mr. Dunn was anxious to explain that 
he did not mean to condemn this and the Ceylon 
congou as positively bad—but only comparatively 
inferior. For mixing purposes it cannot be doubted 
that a tea yielding 44 per cent or extract would be 
most valuable. But until the taste for ‘‘ green” tea 
revives, our wisdom will be to: make black. Our 
‘quality of this deseription (congou) compares unfavor- 
ably with the others in extract and is somewhat below 
the mark in soluble salts. In theine, however, it ranks 
with Ceylon pekoe, and if we compare our Ceylon 
congou with the average results obtained by Mr. 
Newbery from 15 samples of Foo-chow congous, the 
‘Ceylon tea is largely superior except in the one item 
of theine. The figures are :— 

WPxtract. Soluble Salts, Theine. 

29:26 2°88 1-54 


China congou 
37°40 2:96 1°§2 


Ceylon ,, 


Except, therefore, in a very trifling deficiency of 
theine, the Ceylon congou is immensely superior to 
the China tea which is chiefly used in Australia, the 
congou of Foo-chow. But, useless. circumstances exist 
with which I am unacquainted, the Ceylon tea planters ~ 
need not descend, any more than their neighbours in 
India do, to a competition with China in the produc. 
tion of congou. Compared with China congou, no 
doubt the Ceylon article is superior, but if Ceylon 
congou is compared with Ceylon soucbong, it will be 
seen that the latter is better by 3S per cent of ex- 
tract ; by ‘24 of soluble sults; and by 2 of theine, 
Our aim, it appears to me, should be to send into 
this and other markets, teas, which on analysis, would 
give not less than 40 per cent of extract; 3:15 per 
cent of soluble salts; and 2, or, at least, 1°80, per 
cent of theine. The British analysts’ standard for 
lowest class tea is stated by Mr. Newbery to he 30 per 
cent for extract and 3 per cent for soluble salts. The 
first test is very largely exceeded by all our Ceylon 
teas, while the second is also considerably exceeded 
in the case of all eave the congou and the green tea. 
As they stand, the results obtained by Mr. Dunn 
seem most satisfactory. The average of mineral ash 
in our teas is only 4°52 per cent as against 5°34 in 
the case of Indian teas, but, as explained, this de- 
ficiency of ash is entirely in our favour as proving 
that so much less of the constituents taken from 
the soil by tbe plant remain inert. In total extract, 
which I take to be the real test of tea, the Indian 
average is 89°42, which is more than 10 per cent above 
the China congous, Our Ceylon average, even when 
lowered by including the congou, is 42:20, or nearly 
3 per cent higher than the Indian and 13 per cent 
over the China. But as no congou was included in 
the Indian teas, the fair course is to exclude it and 
also the green and to take the average of the teas 
common to both lists. We then get for Ceylon teas 
42:95 or 3°53 higher than the Indian average (39°42), 
and 13°69 per cent above the China cungou. These 
are the great points in Mr. Dunn’s analyses of Ceylon 
teas, resulting in an average of extract of nearly 4 
per cent, a result never exceeded, so far as my know- 
ledge extends. Excluding again the two exceptional 
teas, our average for soluble salts is a little over 3:12 
per. cent, against 316 in the case of Ivdian teas, 
The slight excess in favour of India here is as nothing 
when compared with our superiority in extract. We 
may say the same in regard to an excess of ‘02 per 
cent in favour of India in theine, the figures being 
for India 1:94 against Ceylon 1.92 per cent. The 
superiority of India in theine is mainly due to the 
enormous figures, 2°86 and 2°42, against the two 
specimens of tea from the Dooars included in thelist, 
But for those two exceptional teas Ceylon would shew 
higher than India in theine. In soluble salts the 
difference in favour of India is scarcely appreciable, 
while the superiority of our teas in total extract is 
real and large. And be it noted tha', while the best 


‘Indian teas were chosen for analysis t> the number 


of 15, our Ceylon teas of each description were mixed, 
so,as to give an average. If Mr. Moody had only 
picked out the very best tea of each class the result 
of Mr. Dunn’s analyses might have been still more 
favourable to Ceylon; but the object of this experiment 
was to bring out the general character of Ceylon teas, 
and not that of shewing individuel superiority. For 
the latter purpose I could not use the public mouey, 
although I was very glad to send the opinions ot 
Messrs. Moody and Sibthorp. Those opin ons, so far 
as they relate to the superiority of Ceylon tea, have 
been fully confirmed by Mr. Brown, a London tea 
taster. He wishes his brother, who was formerly in 
Ceylon, to return thither to take part in the tea 
enterprise. As regards Java tea Mr. Browu-told me 
that as an imitation of the best, smallest, and most 
curly China leaf, it could not be excelled. But the 
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tea is sadly wanting in lipuor. For that reason If 
believe it has gone out of favour in the Australian 
market. For the opposite rcason Ceylon tea ought, 
if justice is done to it in making, to come into high 
favour and extensive use. Mr. Brown quite coincides 
with the recommendation to cut our big-leaved teas. 
Indeed I Lave heard of euch teas bought here for 
about 10d per lb. and selling for 28. when cut. 
Mr. Brown even advises making a good deal of broken 
tea. 

Of course I must repeat the remark that all the 


_ Satisfactory information embodicd in my letters to you 


may. not secure favourable verdicts for Ceylon tea 
from the Exhibition jurors, a good many of whom 
are interested in the China tea trade. But no jury 
verdict can alter the facts brought out by the extra- 
scientific analyses of Messrs. Moody and Sibthorp, and 


' the strictly scientific analyses of Mr. Dunn. In answer 


to my questions the Jatter assured me, that . there 
was no disturbing elementin the Ceylon tea analyses 
to account for results differing from those cbtained in 
the case of Indian teas. The large proportion of extract 
and the small proportion of ash in our teas are equally 
facts: and important facts. 

Up to 2p.m. Mr. Moody’s report has not come to 
hand, and I fear it will not reach me to-day. I shall, 
however, take my letter at an early hour to-morrow 
morning to the office of Messis. Henty so as to be 
able to include the report. Meantime I enclose a letter 
which has reached me from New Zealand. ‘The writer, 
formerly a planter in Ceylon, thus notices the market 
for Ceylon tea in “the Britain of the South ”:— 

‘Moray Place, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
18th November 1880. 

‘‘7 am doing a small business here as an Indian Pro- 
duce and Commission Agent. I have already done a 
little in Ceylon tea, coffee, spices and cigars. Only 
a very limited market for our Ceylon tea here as 
yet: prices I have got for them in Dunedin are 

Pekoe 2s to 23 4d no 380 in bond 


Pekoe souchong Is 5d to Is 8d 55 
Souchong no offers over 3d per lb i 
Dust and fannings 5 Be 


The markets are very quiet here at present, almost 
nothing doing. Our Ceylon teas are only used to 
work up a cheap China at present: they don’t care 
for it alone, but rather like it in a mixture. They 
want as fine a looking leaf as possible on this market, 
and I have great bother to make them take a sample 
and liquor anything that looks coarse. They think 
our pekoe souchong rather coarse looking, and son- 
chong aud dust ; they don’t believe in at any price. 
I got 2s 4d per 1b. in bond for a smal parcel of Ceylon 
pekoe last week. I shall not recommend placing 
much of our tea on the New Zealand markets at 
present. rade in everything is very quiet. Dealers 
are only buying from hand to mouth; money is 
scarce and very hard to get in. I hold a stock of 
over 100 half chests (40 to 47 1b. each) ‘Ceylon Pekoe 
Souchong’* just now, and I am only able to place 2 
to 3 half-chests at a tine these days, that is if I 
want-to keep up prices. I notice Ceylon people al- 
ways quote the duty on tea at 6a per lb. here: they 
are wrong in this, asthe duty on teain New Zealand 
is only 4d perlb. Ihave sent samples to Ceylon of 
New Zealand tweeds, flannel, biscuits, flour, &c. The 
tweeds and flannels are first class: they are of the 
best wool; it would not pay them to mix, and are 
beautifully soft. I have arranged with the manu- 
facturers to accept payment in produce, so this should 
be an inducement for some, as it saves exchange.” 
Messrs. Jas. Henty & Co. of Melbourne will no 
doubt be ready to do for Ceylon teas what they are 
doing for India: not only push them in this market, 
but, through their agencies, in all the Australian 
colonies. You will see that the prejudice against 
large-leaved teas is universal, he feeling against 


“private meeting convened by Mr. Buck to ascertain 


“dust is even less reasonable. But we cannot at once 


remove traditionary prejudices. We of Ceylon must 
see to it that not only in quality but in appearance 
our teas are attractive. With such results as Mr. 
Dunn has obtained there is reason to suspect the 
genuineness of the complaint of weakness so often 
received from London regarding Ceylon teas. 
Having received Messrs. Jas Henuy & Co.’s letter, 
I now enclose it, You will see that no fewer than 
78 samples of tea went to make up the averages 
which gave such satisfactory results, and that my 
argument is repeated, that, if averages came out 
so well, the best samples if picked out might have 


-done much better. You will note what is said of 


the goodness of the congou, and of the deficiency of _ 
theine where it ought to abound in the green tea, 
Thope all in the colony will feel that Messrs. James 
Henty & Co. were justified in congratulating Ceylon, 
through its Cominissioner at the Melbourne Exhibi- 
tion, on the character of its teas established by re- 
peated and careful tests. ‘here can be now no ques- 
tion that for the Tea Enterprise in Ceylon there is 
a great future. This is specially gratifying to me, 
because, in my capacity of journalist, I advocated 
attention to tea as well as cinchona, when the majority 
of planters were either prejudiced against or careless 
about both, Every effort should now be made, I 
submit, to secure this important Australian market 
for our teas. The article is in demand, although ad- 
vices from Foo-chow report 20,000,000 Ib. shipped 
for Australia. 

I was present and took part in a discussion at a. 


the tendency of feeling here as to a proposition that 
an agent should be employed for two years to collect 
and diffuse information and form collections of samples 
of goods likely to enter into commerce between India 
and the eastern world generally, on the one hand, 
and the Australian colonies on the otber. Mr. Buck’s 
idea was to expend £0,000, of which India should 
bear half and the Australian colonies the other half. 
If the thing is done, it seems clear to me India alone 
must do it, -I pointed out at the meeting the important 
effect which was sure to be produced by the regular — 
running of the British India 8. N. steamers to Queens- 
land in addition to the P. &O. vessels to the other 
colonies. And now I see the Dutch are contemplat- 
ing a regular steam service from Batavia. Plenty of 
cheap freight will @o=much to link the eastern and 
southern lands together. 
I see that some Fiji coffee has sold for only 84d 

per lb, here. Mr, D. Mitchell says it was poor stuff. — 
From what I hear, the Fijian archipelago is much 
more likely to be a formidable competitor of Mauri- 
tius and Queensland in the production of sugar, than 

of Ceylon in the growth of coffee. : : 


Messes. Jas. Henty & Co.’s Letrer Anent Mr. 

Duny’s ANALYSES oF CryLon TEAS. , 
Melbourne, Sth December 1880. 

A.M. Ferguson, Esq., Commissioner for Ceylon, M,1.B. 

Drsr Str,—We now hand you the report of Mr. 
F. Dunn, of the-Government Laboratory, on the 
average samples of Ceylon teas handed to him for © 
analyses, as advised in our last of 24th ulto. 

The orange pekoe, pekce, pekoe souchong and souch- 
ong are highly satisfactory, the percentage of extract 
being very large, of soluble salts full, which, with 
a low percentage of ash, stamps these teas as of the — 
greatest purity. 4 

Congou, which is usually considered the commonest — 
tea, turns out very good for its class, the percent- 
age of extract 37°40 being well over the standard of — 
extract for lowest class genuine tea, say 30f. ‘@ 

There being only two samples of green tea to show, — 
it was hardly a fair average, but turns out very 
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high for extract, soluble salts fair, but theine low. 
In green tea we look for a high percentage of theine and 
can only account for present result by the method of 
manufacturing, these two samples forming the average. 
We think you have every reason to feel satisfied 
with the result of analysing the 78 samples in your 
Court, and which fully confirms the high opinion 
formed of your exhibits by Mr. Sibthorp and our- 
selves, and we leave you to judge of what the result 
would have been if only the best samples had been 
selected and sent in for analyses.—We remain, your 
obedient servants, Jas. Henty & Co., per J. O. Moopy. 


Mr. Donn’s Anatyses or Cayton Tra. 


Industrial and Technological Museum Laboratory, 
Decr. 8th, 1880. 
Report on six samples of tea received from James 


Henty & Oo. :— 
# cent df cent of Pcent 


Marks, Name. qf’ cent of ex- soluble of 
of ash. tracts. salts. theine. 
81 Orange Pekoe + 4:60 44°80 3:06 2-15 
82 Pekoe 4:92 4380 3:32 1°82 
83 Pekoe Souchong 504 42°80 3:12 186 
84 Souchong 4:34 40:40 3:20 1°84 
85 Congou 4:80 37:40 2:96 1-82 
86 Green tea 4°72 44:00 2-66 0°94 


The high percentage of extract, soluble salts and 
theine (with the exception of the congou and green 
tea) found by analysis, proves these teas to be of first- 
class quality. 

The low percentage of mineral ash (which is gener- 
ally between 5 and 6 per cent) may be accounted for 
(1) By the quick growth of the tea plant. (2) By 
the careful manner in which the leaves have been 
collected and sheltered from the dust, &e. 

A low percentage of mineral ash is detrimental to 
the quality of a tea when the soluble salts fall in 
percentage (that is below 3 per cent). 

Tt would prove of scientific interest if a larger num- 
ber of these teas were carefully analysed with especial 
reference to percentage of mineral ash. 

; Freperic Dunn. 


Tndustrial and Technological Museum, Laboratory. 

' 29th October 1880. 
Reporr on 15 Samptes or Indian TAS RECEIVED 
; FRoM JAMes Henry & Co, 


Sp a HS Qe Sp & 
os “a @8 a= ed 
~ Be BQn Sewn 
‘ Sue BR Ge a8 
a Name, 2°S 2F 83a 3H 
a Oo ~ Og oO Ou, 
x A SmomMS AS 
20 Dooars Pelkoe Souchong... 5:20 40:97 3:08 2:36 
16 ,, Bro. Pekoe Souchons 5:10 36°11 3'10 2:49 
AL Darjeeling Pekoe .. D'16 38°97 -3:16 1:96 
23 5 », Souchong 5°36 4180 3:20 1:96 
mos .,; - 540 36:08 3:04 2:36 
W 4, ~—Souchong ... 5°22 36:99 3:02 1-66 
}} 26 ay Pekoe Souchong 5°66 39:40 3:46 2-94 
7) 10 Assam Pekoe Souchong ... 5:20 40°12 3-04 1-66 
| | 2 ” »? ... 552 38:60 3°32 1:84 
19 »» Souchong .., 020) 39:27. 3:00 1°46 
pO » Bro. Souchong ... 5:60 39-40 3:20 1-98 
28 Cachar Pekoe ... D2 43°85 3:22 1:58 
24 ~=,,_-Bro. Pekoe Souchong 5°36 38:88 3:18 1:92 
29 »» Pekoe Souchong ... 5:64 4066 3:24 1-44 
} 22 » Souchong «. 5°36 40:29 3:12 1°76 
) Average of above 15 Samples 5°34 39-42 3:16 1-94 
Average of 15 Samples Poo- 
‘ Chow Congous obtained at $ 5:20 29.26 2°88 1-84 
a recent sale in Melbourne 


These Foo-Chow Teas are below the standard of 
the Adulteration Act of Great Britain. 
2 (Signed) J. Cosmo Nuwsery, 
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Aleit ees) artes 
Oo A ove Ow 
i 3 Fone 
N.B.—British Analysts’ Standard 
of lowest class genuine Tea ... 5 to 8 30° 3:06 


Melbourne, 23rd Decr. 1880. 

Dear Mr. Bruce,—The fortnight has been taken 
up largely in filling in and amending schedules and 
finally in sending sp-cimens of teas and coffees to Mr. 
Newbery’s office, to be submitted to the proper jury. 
I gladly availed myself of the proffered aid of Mr. 
Moody, of Messrs. Jas. Henty & Co., in choosing 
the samples, and he took good care that, especially 
in the case of the teas, such samples (4 0z. in each 
case called for) should be in the best possible condi- 
tion. They were taken from the middl- portions of 
carboys or packages, as the case might be. I desire 
to impress most strongly on the Colony I represent 
at this truly magnificent Exhibition a senso of the 
services rendered by the firm of Messrs, J, Henty & 
Co., especially in bringing into favourable notice our 


young but most promising tea industry. Amongst 
other measures taken by them has been the distribu- 


tion of very considerable quantities of Ceylon tea 
which they had purchased previously to my arrival, 
and which Mr, Moody had satisfied himself was ofa 
gualily certain to secure popular approval, which it has 
done. Many persons who complain of the good strong 
teas of India, as harsh, declare that Ceylon tea is the 
best they ever tasted. I have now commenced adding 
to the tea for distribution, and the attendants of a 
room in the Exhibition to which ladies resort, having 
asked for and obtained some of our tea for the use of 
the ladies, have put up a notice to the effect that the 
tea is ‘Ceylon tea: the best in the world”! Yes- 
terday Mr. Leighton, the Commissioner for Queens- 
land, introduced a gentleman from the Darling Downs, 
who at once said: ‘‘I never tasted better tea than 
tbat from Ceylon. I have had some pounds of it from 
my friends the Weinholts, who are interested in pro- 
perties in Ceylon, and who receive their tea direct 
from the island. I only wish I could buy chests of 
such tea as I required it.” This was a purely volunt- 
ary statement, and such sentiments frequently uttered 
by unprejudiced consumers ought to console Ceylon 
tea growers for the persistently depreciatory remarks 
of London tea-tasters. Even they may not be infal- 
lible, and the Mr. Brown I formerly mentioned said 
some significant words to the effect that those interested 
in the tea trade feel and express much annoyance at 
being troubled with comparatively small samples from 
such places as Ceylon, the question being satirically 
asked “‘ Are we to have tea from the Isle of Wight, 
next.” The brokers and tea-tasters have the market 
almost entirely in their hands, however, and tea growers 
in Ceylon and elsewhere must try to meet their criteria 
of leaf and liquor. I have been so struck with the 
history of the Java tea trade with this market, that 
I requested Mr. Moody to favour me with a paper on 
this and other points of interest in the tea market of 
Melbourne, a market which supplies not only Victoria 
but other colonies, such as New Zealand. Lh ype to 
have Mr. Moody’s paper to enclose, but meantime I 
may say that at the meeting summoned by Mr. Buck 
to discuss the question of increased communication 
between Australia and the East, the Dutch Consul 
General and Commissioner, Ploos yan Amstel, men- 
tioned to meas a discouraging circumstance, the entire 
collapse of the once extensive import trade in teas 
from Java to Melbourne. Mr. Brown had previously 
told me regarding that of London. Java tea has fallen 
in estimation in both, notwithstanding its perfect make 
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up as mere leaf, in consequence of the poorness of 
the liquor. Now looking at the fact that the soil of 
Java is rich in decomposed lava, I asked Mr. Sibthorp 
how this poverty of extract was to be accounted for, 
He at once laid it to the account of the emall-leaved 
tea they grow. ‘‘ How can that be,” I enquired, 
‘*when, as you know, some of your own Darjeeling 
teas which fetched the highest prices at the late sales 
were the product of China tea bushes?” ‘‘The climate 
makes the difference” was the reply. I veniured to 
suggest that perhaps the volcanic soil of Java might 
be wanting in iron and possibly some other substance 
necessary for tea? He could not say, but he stated 
as his experience after having had the oversight of a 
score of gardens in Assam, that the goodnig3, of the 
tea made is generally in proportion to the richness of 
the soil in which the trees are grown, the topsoil being 
supported by a@ subsoil of rich, rather. stifish clay. 1 
underline the words, which describe the soil in Dikoya, 
Yakdeesa, Ambagamuwa, Dimbula, and other districts 
in Ceylon, where tea is being largely grown :—flour- 
ishing in clays too stiff for cinchona roots to penetrate. 
Mr. Sibthorp added that all his efforls, continued for 
several seasons, to get tea of strong liquor from a 
group of estates opened at the upper end of Assam 
in light sandy soil had proved fruitless, and he had 
to advise that the best must be made of the light 
teas yielded by such soil, he bearing of all this in- 
formation on the enterprise in Ceylon is obvious and 
important. The vast bulk of the trees we grow are 
of the very best Assam or Hybrid-Assam kinds, and 
ferruginous clay is only too plentiful in our mountain 
regions, as cinchona growers know to their loss. Havy- 
ing the right kinds of soil, the right climate (witness 
the results of the chemical analyses), and the best 
species or varieties of tea, what remains is that we do 
our new product justice in the preparation. I cannot 
but feel sanguine that the informatlon I have trans- 
mitted to Ceylon since my arrival at Melbourne will 
largely aid in this direction. If Mr. Sibthorp, whose 
engagement with the Tea Syndicate, so profitable, in 
results, terminates at the end of this month, goes back 
to India at the end of the Exhibition, I have urged 
him te give Ceylon a visit. But there is a probability 
of his settling here. 

P.S.—The following are replies to queries put by 
me to Mr. Moody:— Melbourne, 23rd Dec. 1880. 
A. M. Ferguson, Esq., Commissioner to Ceylon, M. 1. H. 

Drsr Sir,—We will endeavour to give the informa- 
tion you ask for by answering the queries put to us, 
Java teas were largely imported into Melbourne a few 
years kack, but are now entirely out of consumption. 
The teas are somewhat like Indian descriptions in 
leaf, but are thin in liquor and the bulk of them in- 
clined to be herby in flavor. At first extreme rates 
were obtained for the handsome leaf Pekoe and Pekoe 
tips, but the trade found them of little use for mix- 
ing purposes, and prices steadily declined, till in Sept- 
ember 1878, 
place, say 1,131 packages offered at auction : 

Congou realizing 54d to 9d per lb. in bond. 
Pekoe Souchong realizing 84d to 1s 6d do 
Souchong do 10d do 
Pekoe and Broken Pekoe 1s 04d tols13d do 
Flowery Pekoe ls 34d do 

Java teas will stand no chance against Ceylon and 
Indiin teas in the Melbourne market, and we do not 
think they will be shipped here again, Consumption 
of tea in Australia: by Jast accounts from China, 20 
million pounds weight had been shipped to the Colo- 
nies: this is in excess of previous season, but so far 
it has caused no downward tendency in prices. 
Victoria will probably require for home 


consumption ... BS 4,500,000 lb. 
Do. export trade and stock 
purposes 4,000,000 Ib. 


or say 84 million pounds for the year, 


the last sale of any importance took. 


Tare is not of so much importance as in London; 
we do not weigh every package, but strike an aver- 
age from 6 or 12 hf. chts.—If hf. chts, are filled in 
38 1b, nett, the customs here would pass them at 
that after turning out and proving the nett weight of 
some 4 packages of each mark. 

A 20 1b, tin is a mere question of expense, because 
for shipment to the Colonies the tin would require a 
wocden box for protection, In many parts tea is 
mixed to suit the public taste and packed in 1 Ib. 
and 41b. fancy tins, and a 20 1b. tin would stand 
no chance against these; a 12 lb. tin tea would be 
far better. 

We intend sending to Ceylon a consignment of 
wooden cases suitable for packing tea in, These will 
be branded, and full particulars supplied to you when 
they are ready for shipment. 

Will give you some information about the Foochow 
tea trade when the mail has lJeft.—Your obedient 
servants, Jas. Henty & Co., per J. O. Moony. 


(From the Ceylon Observer, 1st February 1881.) 
There is one point to which we desire to call special 
attention, vamely the question of opening up the 
American as well as the Australian markets for Ceylon 
teas. It strikes us that, for several years to come, 
our tea-planters will have to put forth all their energies 
in order to mantain the favourable impression already 
made on behalf of their produce in Melbourne, Ade- 
laide and other adjacent towns. There is no use 
making the name of Ceylon tea widely and favour- 
ably known if there is not produce enough to keep — 
up a supply adequate to the demand created. So far 
from sending any of our tea to America, we would 
say, stop all shipments to England and concentrate 
all our exports on the Australian market, the most 
favourable as regards prices, for the present, until an 
appreciable share of the total consumption is supplied © 
by Ceylon tea. Out of the twenty-five millions of 
pounds weight of tea annually consumed in Austral- 
asia, it is surely not too much to hope that one- — 
tenth would, in the present year, be made up of Ceylon © 
kinds provided the tea were available. It is notim- — 
possible that our planters may eventually secure the — 
lion’s share of the Australian tea trade, but there is — 
the danger of our losing the good impression now © 
made through the small quantity sent forward during 
the present year and even the next two or three 
years. What is the use of proclaiming to the Aus- — 
tralians that Ceylon tea is the best in the world, if © 
we cannot give them a continuous and fairly adequate — 
supply. It surely behoves tea-planters and shippers, 
therefore, to devote all their attention to the Aus- 
tralian trade. The miserable prices recently paid for 
Ceylon teas in London—?7d to 1s 1d per 1b.—will surely 
put a stop’to any further consignments from this Colony 
to Mincing Lane for some time to come. One shilling 
in Melbourne is as good to the Ceylon planters as — 
a shilling in London, and so far as we can judge the © 
maximum price obtainable in the English market is 
likely to be the minimum in Australia. We hope, 
therefore, that a general effort will be made to direct 
all our tea crops, limited as at best they must be, — 
during 1881, to the Australian makets in the hope of — 
confirming the name already secured, and of main-— 
taining the continuity of the demand already created. 
What the present demand for tea is in Australia 
and what the future expansion of the trade in this — 
one article is likely to be, the statistics collected at 
my request by Mr. Moody of Messrs. Jas. Henty & 
Co. will shew. Mr. Moody writes :— ; 
Re China Teas. 
Melbourne, 15th Jan. 1881. 
My pear Mr. Fereuson,—As requested I will en- 
deavour to give you some account of our Tea trade — 
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The season generally opens here in June or July, 
and sales by auction are frequent from that period 
till the close of the year, or say for6 months. After 
this time, buying as a rule is reduced to supplying 
immediate wants. Tea dealers keep their stocks low and 
trying to clear out before the new comes in, in June. 

For many years past buyers bave found China teas 
keep badly, and when new season’s musters are shown 
old stock is reduced in value fully 2d to 4d per 1b. 
on teas above Is per lb. in bond and proportionately 
on lower priced grades, whilst. frequently teas selling 
at ls 9d to 1s 10d in April-May may realize only Is 
2d to 1s 4d in July-August. The cause is due entirely 
to the old teas being flat and stale when compared 
with even common chops of new congous. 

The usual course of Melbourne Trade is to buy 
sparingly of medium to fine teas early in the season, 
or say during July to August, and such teas are 
almost entirely used for mixing and to freshen up old 
stock, therefore only a limited quantity is sold and 
generally the best quality of the year. Very little of 
this new tea is sold straight to consumers, because 
it is considered by them to have no strength and too 
much flavor. The fact is Victorians have been edu- 
eated up* to a bad standard of tea. 

First crop China teas are always the best in liquor, 
though not in leaf. The bulk of these teas come for- 
ward in July-August, and most of them are sold 
privately, The heaviest sales and cheapest prices 
usually rale during September-October, and very little 
business is done from January to May.t Buyers often 
find their purchases made early in. the season have 
gone off in quality, so a brisk demand is experienced 
late in the season for scented teas and other mixers. 

Last season 1879-80 was exceptional owing to a heavy 
rise in prices in London reacting on our market here 
and causing shipments of tea from this to England, 
and unusual profits were obtained on sales made late 
in the season. This sudden expansion of trade is 
evidently the cause of the heavy shipments of tea, 
advised this season from China to Australia, and we 
learn by telegram of 22 million pounds weight shipped 
as against 15 million pounds weight shipped same 
time in season 1879-80. ‘he fact of this large export 
has had a depressing effect on our market, and prices 
may go still lower, though for the first 6 months of 
the season rates have been well maintained. 

The quality now coming forward is very low, and 
it may be that China is clearing out all the rubbish 
accumulated for some time past, in which case our 
bonded stores are likely to be the gainers in rent, 
unless the London market again comes to the rescue, 
as it did last season, taking from us some very old 
friends, 

For your information I give the following synopsis 
of sales by Public Auction of China Teas only, for six 
months ending 3lst December 1880 :— 


Ib. per lb. Ib. per lb. 
67,000 sold at 72d to 8d 128,000 sold at 1/1 to 1/2 
106,000 ... Sk ,, 8% |.185,000. ..  1/22,, 1/23 
US SSOOOM ee) HS 2) 5.009. 135,000... 1/22,, 1/3 
370,000)... 92 ,, 93 | 132,000 ... 1/84 ,,-1/4 
SLO,000 ie. O28, 3; 10 44,000 ... 1/44,, 1/5 
308,000 ... 102 ,, 104 | 50,000 .... 1/54,, 1/6 
235,000 ... 10% ,, 11 46,000 ... 1/64,, 1/7 
2OR000W Pe wlE) Ie | 465000) ac. 1/72), 1/8 
199;000) 2s 1, 1/ 38,000... 1/82,, 1/9 
245,000... 1/0k ,, 1/03 4,000... 1/94,, 1/10 


MOCOO MN ator, 1a | ———— 
163,000... 1/13 ,, 1/14 | 3,891,000 Ib.¢ total. 


* Query down ?—A. M. F. 

{It would seem as if the present season were to 
be exceptional, for a large sale is to take place to- 
morrow, and heavy cargoes are en route.—A. M. F, 

+ Of course this refers to Melbourne only, and takes 
no account of private sales,—A. M, F. 


From this statement you will see that 2,005,000 
pounds weight sold at and under Is per Ib. in bond 
and 1,386,000 do do 1/04 to 1/10 do 
This gives no idea of the sales of fine tea, which is 
usually disposed of privately, for it is found diffi. 
cult to obtain over ls 8d per lb. publicly for any 
class of tea, 

The sales of tea outside of the Auction Room for 
the six months ending 30th Dec. 1880, will probably 
amount to 24% million pounds more, bringing up the 
total sales of China teas to not far short of six mil- 
Jion pounds weight. 

Hayter’s Statistics for Victoria shew increased pro- 
sperity for the country, and we have increased returns 
for our staples :—Gold, wool, wheat, &c., money is 
now very cheap here, and all this means larger con- 
sumption of tea which we cannot produce. 

Our market closes to-day with a full supply of 
common to medium grades of tea and prices lower for 
same, but with a small stock of good and a scarcity 
of fine qualities of Congous, and rates ruling higher 
for these sorts. 

A large proportion of tea consumed in Victoria is 
sold in half-chests 38 ]lb., boxes 111b., with a few 
quarter-chests 20 lb. weight. These packages are gener. 
ally taken by the squatters, selectors, farmers, &c., 
just as received without any mixing and price gener- 
ally guides the buyer, but he won’t have posts and 
rails (viz. large leaf and stalky samples) or dusty 
teas. A small quantity of finest quality is taken at 
any fair price by the wealthy classes, other balance 
of consumption consists of the trade of towns and 
retailers generally. Most of this class of tea is mixed, 
and therefore the weight of packages is not of go 
much importance, though the small retailers object to 
lay out too much money on heavy packages. A con- 
siderable amount of the mixing is primitive and varies 
with seasons. First the gentle and long-suffering pub- 
lic is treated to Canton gunpowder, &c., which has 
its day, then Canton scented caper has a turn, fol- 
lowed by Canton long leaf scented Pekoe. Now, 
Canton short leaf scenied Pekoe and Kooloo teas ara 
the fashion. When the consumer has been educated. 
up to this standard of Canton nastiness, no wonder 
it is ditticult to get a delicate pure tea appreciated, 
and we see ab once why so many doctors generally 
denounce tea as injurious; but why don’t these gen. 
tlemen discriminate between good and bad tea? 

Our retail grocer looks to tea to recoup the whole 
expenses of hig shop and give him a profit beside. 
The public know nothing about tea, but competition 
forces the prices: down of all things that can be easily 
judged; so Brown cuts his sugar, Jones sells jam 
below cost, Robinson follows suit with butter, Smith 
pushes his pickles, and so on;—but Brown, Jones, 
Robinson and Smith a!l get good profits out of tea, 

The Chinese hawkers are found in all our cities, 
“John” (our pet name for a Chinaman) cells a com. 
pound of nastiness by the packet, and he (‘‘John”) 
isa judge of human nature. He calls at a house on 
hig rounds, sees children in the garden and gives each 
some lollies, and so finds his way to the heart of the 
mother who cannot refuse to take a packet of tea 
from “John,” and so gradually the taste of the family 
is spoilt. The grocer complains that the Chinese 
hawker is cutting him out and he must have tea 
with more ‘‘grip.” I know what he wants and ex- 
postulate with him—no good—so get him some Can. 
ton nastiness; next time he tells me his customers 
like the new mixture. 

Asa stranger in the land and only biassed in favour 
of Ceylon tea, tell me who is to blame for the above 
state of affairs? Is it the mother: then would you 
crush out the maternal feeling that delights in the 
happiness of her children? Work the problem out 
for me.—Yours sincerely, J. O. Moovy. 

P,S.--From Hayter’s Statistics just published, it 
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appears Victoria can take 5} millions lb. of tea for 
home consumption for a year, and 4 millions of tea 
for export for a year or 9} millions lb. in all: these 
figures seem large, J.O, M. 


Mr. Moody’s graphic description of the mode in 
which the taste of a people who are specially tea- 
drinkers has been vitiated will be read with interest 
in Ceylon, and producers of the pure and in every 
way superior article will see the difficulty of induc- 
ing consumers to prefer the pure and good to the 
cheap and nasty. The latter has the one advantage 
of cheapness, but on the little packets given away at 
the Ceylon Court, first by Mr. Moody, and now out 
of the teas placed at my disposal for this purpose, 
care is taken to state that one-half the quantity of 
Ceylon leat will make a better infusion than can be 
got from common China. The testimony of the vast 
majority is ‘‘We never tasted better tea.” And more 
than this: Mr. Dunn, who conducts the analyses 
under Mr. Newbery of the ‘Technological Depart- 
ment, had a long conference with me about the results 
obtained from some of our Ceylon teas, especially the 
few specimens of green, in testing for tannin. Although 
this is the substance which makes over-infused or 
boiled tea so unpleasant, yet its presence in good 
quantity is regarded as of much importance. With 
reference to an elaborate paper on Indian teas which 
Mr. Dunnis preparing for the Argus, Mr. Dunn has 
been addressing himself as a chemist to ascertaining 
the proportion of tannin present in the various quali- 
ties, and he told me he found some of the Ceylon 
teas, and especially the greeu, s0 exceptionally rich, 
that he is anxious to obtain all possible information 
as to the character of plants, modes of culture and 
preparation, and so forth. I have of course given 
Mr. Dunn the benefit of all the knowledge I possess, 
and I have promised to send him, on my return to 
Ceylon, specimens of plant and leaf in every stage 
of growth and preparation. Perhaps some planter, 
say Mr. James Taylor, will at once prepare and send 
a box of specimens with memoranda to Mr. Dunn, 
addressed to my care? Mr. Dunn’s paper is likely 
to be published in about a week, and, as Ceylon teas 
as well as Indian will be noticed, I shall, of course, 
send copies to Ceylon with such remarks as may be 
suggested. 


Melbourne, Ist February 1881. 

I have attended to the request of Mr. C. S. Arm- 
strong by distributing his samples of teas amongst 
brokers and dealers, taking it upon me to include 
the editors of the Argus, Age, Telegraph, and Herald. 
In the paper first-ynamed, a very favourable notice 
appears, while Mr. Robinson, the Commercial Hditor 
of the Age, to a favourably verdict adds good 
advice about not burning our teas. 
sent by Mr. Armstrong were opened at the office 
of Messrs. J. Henty & Oo. Messrs. Moody, Sibthorp 
and Brown spoke very favourably of all except the 
large-leaved kind. But even of this, Mr. Brown, after 


smelling it, said: ‘‘This would give excellent liquor.” 


It was explained to me that, apart from appearance, 
tea large in the leaf would be objected to by brokers 
and consumers on the ground of ‘bulk in proportion 
to weight. Consumers, measuring by teaspoonfuls, 
would require to alter their standard for large as 
compared with small tea, he large leaves must be 
subjected to the cutting machine, and Mr. Moody 
said to me yesterday with reference to possible objec- 
tions to the appearance of cut tea:—‘* You seem to 
have plenty of pekoe tips in Ceylon. A good quantity 
of them mixed with the cut tea would largely dis- 
guise the signs of cutting and would greatly improve 
the tea,” It seems clear that if we can send from 
Ceylon a tea so prepared as to be ready to go at 


When the boxes® 


once into consumption on its own merits, without 
giving the dealers the trouble or affording them the 
profit of the processes of mixing and blending, it 
will be much to our advantage. I do trust—and I 
have good reason to hope—that this result will be 
gained by means of the information I have elicited 
and sent to Ceylon. Of course the flushes of Assam 
hybrid tea are much larger in size than those of the 
China plant. But, no doubt, a large proportion will, on 
sifting, be small and well curled. If this tea and 
the tips are added to the big-leaved tea after the 
latter is cut, the result will, I should think (prepara- 
tion being good) be a perfect tea, for the Australian 
market, at least. Broken and red leaves and dust 
ought, of course, to be sep»rately packed. The sample 
packets made up by Mr. Moody and sent to Ceylon, 
and the statements regarding packages (chests), ought 
to guide those interested in tea. 


Fisi :—Correr, Corton, Coconuts anp SuGAR. 

I have stated why I doubt the capability of the 
Fijian group of islands to become a great coffee country, 
They will be more formidable competitors with 
Queensland as producers of sugar and New South 
Wales in the growing of maize. And I suspect that 
groves of coconuts will yet cover most of the scores 
of smaller islands. Yesterday, a Wesleyan missionary 
came to the Ceylon Court to consult me about get- 
ting coconuts from Ceylon for planting purposes. He 
stated that he and a brother-missionary owned an 
island of 2,000 acres area, on which they wished to 
start their sons as coconut planters, A third mis- 
sionory, name Carey, who has a brother in Ceylon, 
had advised them to get nuts thence, as being supe- 
rior. I told him if he would write me a letter I 
should send it to Ceylon, but I stated my belief 
that Ceylon coconuts were not likely to be superior 
to those of the South Sea islands. 1 also gave em- 
phasis to the great cost of freight for coconuts, which, 
to be of use for plants, must come in the husk. 
While agreeing, too, that coconut planting requircd 
but small capital, and that, once grown, the trees 
required the minimum of culture, I took pains to 
shew him that we in Ueylon who had gone into the 
details of the subject and its statistics were not re- 
sponsible for sanguine statements about trees bearing 
in seven years and giving one to two hundred nuts 
per annum. In a pamplet on Fiji, prepared with 
reference to this Exhibition, I find it stated that 
the average yield of nuts in Ceylon is 90 per tree 
annually. One-third the number is really nearer the 
mark. But on the higher number is founded the cal- 
culation that, in Fiji, it is safe to estimate 80 nuts 
per tree, per anuum, or one ton of copra per acre, 
selling for £14 and yielding £13 profit! I advised 
the cutting down of this by oneehali. Even then, 200 
acres, at £6 profit per acre, would mean an income 
of £1,200, Ifthe young men can ‘‘ watch and wait” 
for returns, the island of 200 acres ought to be a 
good inheritance to them. ‘‘But come,” I said, 
*‘let us have a look at the coconuts in the Fijian 
Court.” We went and found the normal coconuts. 
just the fellows of our Ceylon ones. But our atten- 
tion was also drawn to an elongated coconut with a 
depression in the middle which neither Mr. Dawson 
nor I had seen in Ceylon. The manin charge shewed 
us specimens of peculiarly long fibre, suitable for brush- 
making purposes, obtained from these coconuts, and 
he assured us, that, asa rule, nut was obtained from 
each end of the fruit!. If further enquiry shews this 
to be true, I must see about getting seed nuts from 
Fiji, instead of sending them thither, 


Kapok or TREE Corton. 
Mr. Moody, with reference to a market for coir 
in Melbourne, having repeatedly told me that it had 
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been largely superseded by an article from Java 
knoyyn as ‘‘kapok,” and he having asked me if 
Ceylon could supply that article, I replied that I could 
vot tell until [ knew the proper name of the palm 
from which it was obtained: for that the article 
which had superseded coir was the product of a palm, 
I never doubted. At length Mr. Moody accompanied 
me to the warehouse of a leading cabinet-maker and 
upholsterer here, a gentleman who has done much 
to bring the beautiful wood of the Huon pine of 
Tasmani» into notice as a material for furniture. Yon 
can imagine my amazement and amusement when L 
was shewn a specimen of the short-stapled but beauti- 
fully fine wool of what we know in Ceylon as tho 
silk cotton tree, or tree cotton! The common green- 
stemmed tree, with its regular whorls of perfectly 
horizontal branches, is common around Colombo and 
over the western and southern portions of the island, 
near native cottages or in fences. There is a thorny 
variety in the Kandian country, and the scarlet-blos- 
somed or Malabar variety is one of the most beauti- 
ful objects possible when in flower; witness the 
fine specimen at the Pavilion, Kandy. . The tree resem- 
bles Lrythrina Indica in casting its leaves and in 
shewing first the blossoms, then the pods, and then 
the leaves. The cotton, which is easily separated 
from the seeds, is used in India and Ceylon for 
stuffing pillows, but in our hot climate it is rather 
soft and warm for mattresses. As I have seen much 
of the cotton blown to waste, I think it probable 
that, with cheap freight obtainable, the article might 
be profitably exported to Australia. Java, however, 
is nearer to Australia, and freight to the colonies 
is more abundant, The want of freight from Ceylon 
is shewn by the fact that quite a quantity of Patna 
rice, much wanted in this market, was left behind 
by last P. & O. steamer. My recollection is that 
tree cotton for pillows cost generally 2d per lb. If 
that is the price for clean stuff, there is a good mar- 
gin, for Mr. Moody tells me the price of ** kapok ” 
in Java is £4 perewt. It could ofcourse, be screwed 
into bales of small compass, but supposing quantities 
ean be obtained at a moderate price, the great diffi- 
culty will bethat of freight. 1 was told yesterday, 
however, that a vessel recently arrived from Ceylon 
belonged to Harper & UCo., and that she made re- 

lar voyages. ‘he publication of this letter may 
tae attention to the subject and lead to trial ship- 
ments. In any case [ should be glad if a few well- 
ripened but unopened pods were sent to me, which 
I could hand to Mr, QGuillefoile fur his museum, after 
shewing them to those interested. But for personal 
inspection, I certainly never should have suspected 
that the successful competitor of Ceylon coir in the 
Melbourne market bad been tree cotton, going under 
the name of “kapok” (the @ pronounced as in the 
first syllable of fatal). 


Ceyion, InpDIAN AND Cutya TEAS. 
Melbourne, 15th Feb. 1881. 

Pure China teas, can, no doubt, be procured, but 
in the ‘‘ Laboratory Notes” for 1878 of the Mel- 
bourne Industrial and Technological Museum there 
are some astounding revelations made regarding the 
stuff which has been palmed off on Victorian tea 
drinkers. Genuine tea yields about 5 to 7 per cent 
of mineral ash, 3 per cent of whieh consists of soluble 
salts. The extract runs from 32 to (in choice samples) 
50 per cent. Some Ceylon tea which Mr, Duna is 
now analysing has given the latter result, Mr, Dann 
stating that it took him a whole day to exhaust 
these extraordinary tea leaves. The more extract the 
better, provided the soluble salts equal 3 per cent of 
the mineral ash. But any quantity of mineral matter 
beyond 7 per cent indicates adulteration. Now the 
first specimen analysed at the Museum in 1878, a 


green tea selling 3s,at per lb,, yielded 27°19 grains 
53 


of mineral matter against 25°70 of extract and 2°60 
of soluble salts. In the case of a two-and-sixpeus y 
green tea, the soluble salts were only 1:15 erain and 
the extract 20-09, Regarding the first the r-marks 
are :—‘‘ Bad. Highly faced with Prussian blue and 
turmeric, Leaves genuine; adulterated with clay, 
sand, magnetic oxide of iron, and sulphate of lini 
These are entirely covered by the curling up of the 
leaf.” Of the second specimen quoted by me, I find 
it stated :—‘* Very bad, Faced with Prussian blue 
and turmeric, genuine leaves very much broken, and 
adulterated with foreign leaves, withered leaves, excess 
of stalks, sand, clay, magnetic oxide of iron,’ The 
above are two out of 15 specimens of green tea, 
and to shew how difficult itis to get persons recon- 
ciled to an article, however good, with the appearance 
of which they are not familiar, I need merely repeat 
what was stated to ine by Mr. Moody of Messrs. Jas, 
Henty & Co., that when, in consequence of such 
revelations, a consignment of genuine green tea was 
introduced, unfaced and unadulterated, the small 
dealers and consumers indignantly rejected the tea as 

trash,” and the consignment had to be sold at a 
large loss. We need not, therefore, wonder at the 
difficulties experienced in reconciling to pure Indian 
and Ceylon teas persons whose palates have been 
sophisticated by the ‘‘lie” teas of China. Of black 
teas (China) fourteen specimens were analysed, and 
the results were as might be expected, nothing like 
so bad as in the case of the green teas. One speci- 
men, indeed, imported direct from China and obtained 
at Beechworth, was fit to rank with the best Indian 
or Ceylon. This three-and-sixpenny tea (well worth 
the price) yielded 5°12 grains of mineral matter; no 
less than 45°779 of extract, and 3°57 of soluble salts, 
But such teas are rare exceptions. A two-shilling 
black tea gave 560 grains mineral matter, only 19:57 
extract, and only 2°49 soluble salts. In another case 
soluble salts were so low as 4°21. Of both teas the 
record is:—‘* Bad. Large quantity of stalks and ex- 
hausted leaves, small particles of Prussian blue and 
turmeric.” Of course the superior tea, unadulterated 
by exhausted leaves, was far cheaper at 3s, 6d. than 
the rubbish sold at 2s. This is what we want the tea 
drinkers of Australia to understand in regard to our 
perfectly pure Indian and Ceylon teas. But as some 
people cannot endure genuine coffee unadulterated 
with ‘ chicory, so persons accustomed to tonic mixtures 
of tea and magnetic iron (the latter producing an 
inky black liquor) require a gradual education into 
a liking for genuine tea. That education the Indian 
Court to a large extent and the Ceylon Court in 
a more modest degree are giving. 

Mr. Sibthorp urged the necessity of bulking and 
blending teas for the Australian market. I find 
that what be recommended was a good base of 
the stronger Assam and Cachar teas, with five flavoured 
pekoe, &c., from the Kangra Valley and Darjeeling 
added. So long as the teas used are good of their 
kind, the impression I have received is that the more 
Gifferent teas of pronounced but different flavours are 
mixed together the better. As Mr. Moody put it, 
the more the flavours are mixed, the less is the 
consumer able to fix on any one flayour to which be 
can object. In fact a tea drinker who would reject 
six different teas in their separate state enjoys and 
approves of the whole when judiciously mixed. Whether 
a Ceylon Syndicate be possible or not, here is an 
opening for individual merchants or firms in Ceylon, 
who are experts or who have such in their employ : 
different teas, low-grown and high-grown, of different 
qualities and prices, can be bought at market value 
and bulked and blended, so as to be exported in 
large brosks. Of conrse a producer like Mr. Elphinstone, 
who grows tea from the heights of Oliphant down 
to the low ranges of Yakdessa and the tlats of 
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Awisawella, can bulk and blend for himself. But it 
would probably pay a Colombo merchant to mix the 
high-grown teas of say Calsay and Abbotsford with 
those of Agrawatte and Strathellie, and of the more 
forward estates at elevations, like those of Assam, 
ranging from 100 to 1,000 feet above sea level. 
it is quite clear that if the different teas are sent 
separately to this or any other market, where blend- 
ing is a necessity, the purchaser can only purchase 
at 2 price which will allow him a good margin to 
pay for the expense and trouble of unpacking, blend- 
ing and repacking. To a certain extent this will be 
true in regard to a purchaser in Ceylon. But the 
matter is worthy of consideration. The danger to be 
guarded againet in unpacking, blending and repacking 
in a hot, damp climate, like that of Colombo, is that 
of the tea absorbing moisture But with properly 
heated and protected rooms this danger can surely 
be averted. Provided tea can be made suited for a 
market on its own merits, no doubt the perfection 
of tea making is to pour into the chests and hermetic- 
ally seal when the leaf is dry and hot, without 
even the intermediate deposit in the bin. But what 
is best is not always possible, for a considerable pro- 
portion of our teas will need sifting and cutting. 
You will see that the operations of the Calcutta 
Syndicate are to be continued for at least another 
season, and extended to America and Canada. The 
experience obtained in these extended operations will 
be of equal value to Ceylon planters as to their 
Indian brethren, and if information is sought on 
points which have not been publicly discussed I feel 
sure a reference to Calcutta will be cordially responded 
to. A special blending of Indian teas is now selling 
in this market under the name of “ Sibthorp’s mixture.” 
In writing all this I do not. forget the established 
fact, that, as a general rule, Ceylon teas, as they 
reach this market, are much better suited to go into 
immediate consumption, unmixed and unblended, than 
are the bulk of the Indian teas. But all seem to be 
improved in quality and value by judicious mixing 
and blending. 
Kapok orn TREE Corton. 

By last steamer Mr. Moody (Henty & Co.) received 
a specimen of ‘‘kapok” or tree cotton from Calcutta. 
The specimen was not well freed from seed, but the 
price mentioned leads to the conclusion that hence- 
forward the article can be supplied from India at a 
cheaper rate than from Java. I suppose trial ship- 
ments will be made from Ceylon also. It is possible 
that a regular plantation of tree cotton would pay? 
The pods when ripe could most of them be brought 
down by means of a sickle or catty attached to a 
long pole. In the case of the taller trees a ladder 
might aid the operation. If the trade developes 
largely regular cotton gins might be employed to 
separate the seed from the wool. The former may be 
valuable as feed for cattle? Attention being drawn 
to the subject, all such points will be investigated 
and settled. At the base of the Hastern Himalayas 
the forests literally blaze with the blossoms of the 
scarlet-hued variety, which also vies with the Hrythrina 
fndica in Ceylon. 


TRADE BETWEEN CEYLON AND AUSTRALIA. 
MELzBouRNE, 3rd June, 

Dear Mr. Bruce,—I beg to draw your attention 
and that of all interested in the tea enterprise 
to the letter which Mr. Moody has addressed to 
me in view of the close of our intercourse, during 
which he has shewn me great kindness personally 
and enabled me to obtain and forward a great deal 
of information valuable to Ceylon planters and 
merchants, The testimony which Mr. Moody is 
good enough to bear to my own efforts to promote 


| pungent ripe full flavoury 


the interests of Ceylon though too flattering is 
naturally gratifying to me. But the more import- 
ant portion of the letter is that which makes state- 
ments and gives advice regarding the trade of 
Ceylon with Australia and which I commend to the 
careful eonsideration of all concerned. While Indian 
teas, in the face of vested interests and strong pre- 
judices, are making theirway in the market here, there 
can be no doubt that many prefer the Ceylon teas 
not only to the impure China stuff but to the pure 
Indian leaf. ‘he general testimony is that Ceylon 
tea can be used to go direct into the pot and not 
merely as an addition to weaker stuff. The difficulty 
is that of price, the rubbish from China having been 
sold at such low figures that dealers and consumers are 
unwilling to give prices ca'culated to remunerate 
Indian and Ceylon growers. But I trusta better state 
of things will soon be brought about. In the past 
season 224 millions 1b. of tea came from China against 
15 millions in the previous year. And yet place has been 
found for about 1 million pounds of Indian and Ceylon 
teas, which are gradually getting into demand, not 
only in Melbourne but at outstations and in the other 
Colonies. No doubt the London market will largely 
rule that of Melbourne, but there can be no doubt 
as to the effect on the London market itself of the 
diversion of considerable quantities to other markets. 
But I cannot too often impress on planters and mer- 
chants the importance of not injuring the prospects of 
Ceylon tea by sending leaf of a iow standard of 
quality. ‘he Exhibition has shown what the Ceylon 
planters can do, and now it remains that they should 
be true to themselves and the product on which so 
much depends. 

The following are the results of the sales on 10th 
May :— 

Under instructions from the Importers, Messrs. James 
Henty & Co., 

Hx *‘ Rosetta,” and others from Ceylon, 
Season, 1880-81. 

31 half-chests Loolecondera Pekoe 40 Ib, 
small black very even leaf few ends, strong 
maltry rich very brisk, Pekoe flavour ; 

24 half-chests Loolecondera Pekoe Souchong » 
40 Ib , well twisted greyish black leaf, rich and 
full ripe malty Pekoe flavour Bg! oof) 

48 half-chests Loolecondera Pekoe, ‘Souchong 
40 lb., blackish brown well curled leaf, SHPO 
full ripe Pekoe flavour ; Lin? 

11 half-chests Calsay broken Pekoe 38 Ib., 
small black very even leaf full of tips, pungent 
thick heavy and very flavoury ast =o dcOR 

10 half-chests Calsay pekoe 38 lb., 
brownish black, rather loosely twisted leaf, ex- 
tra fine very flavoury brisk pekoe kind Pray eh | 4 

11 half-chests Calsay Souchong 36 Ib., bold . 
black fairly curled and even leaf, strong and 


fa 
He 
hie 


18 half-chests Calsay pekoe Souchong 38 Ib., 
blackish brown well curled leaf, pungent and 
strong full ripe flavour : ote db apd 

38 half-chests Boos pekoe “Souchong 38 lb., 
very handsome small wiry leaf full orange pekoe 
tips, rich fuil ripe, malty pekoe flavour ‘ 

20 half-chests Rookwood broken pekoe 43 lb., 
small blick very even leaf, orange tips, brisk 
burnt very flavoury malty pekoe ¢ glace 2 

45 half-chests Kandal Oya pekoe Souchong 
38 lb., boldish black fairly curled evenish leaf, 


strong and rather pungent rich flavoury . 0114 
18 half-chests Kandal Oya Souchong 38 lb., 

bold greyish brown curled and twisted leaf, full 

ripe brisk flavory 0 104 


You will see that Pekoe ‘Souckong from Loolecon- 
dera sold at 1s 2d. per lb. more than the Pekoe. 
If the prices are disappointing, the facts mentioned 
by Mr. Moody must be taken into account, viz. 
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that at the close of the season dealers are more 
anxjous to clear off old stocks than to make further 
urchases. But this question of season may be modi- 
ed by the appearance of Indian and Ceylon teas in 
the market, and there is much reason to believe that 
the great losses of middlemen in China during the 
past season will lead to greatly diminished shipments 
in the season about to commence. ‘This will be the 
opportunity of the Indian and Ceylon tea growers, 
and I trust the tide taken at the flood will lead on 
to fortune. The teas which did not sell are those 
described in the catalogue :— 
Hx “Ships” from Ceylon, 
Season, 1880-81. 

44 half-chests Kandal Oya Pekoe Souchong ) 
38 lb., well made brownish black twisted leaf, 
strong and ripe full brisk very flavory... bl 

23 half-chests, Kandal Oya Fannings 44 lb., 
broken open brownish leaf, strong full brisk 
flavory wwe wits spa ae me 

17 chests Windsor Forest pekoe Souchong 
801b., blackish grey well twisted even leaf, 
strone rich ripe full Souchong flavor... 500 

29 chests Windsor Forest broken pekoe 90 lb. 
very handsome small wiry blackish leaf full 
orange tips, choicest ripe rich malty pekoe flavor 

14 chests Windsor Forest Souchong 90 lb., 
Fairly twisted even blackish leaf, strong full 
wipe flavor 0 aac Hs es 


——————-————-——_ 


All passed no offer. 


He ‘ Khedive” from Ceylon, | 
Season, 1880-81, 

26 half-chests Ceylon pekoe Se Ponty) 

From the catalogue of the sale of 26th May, I ob- 
serve that the highest prices, after Darjeeling Pekoe 
at 1s 54d, were realized by Chittagong tea packed in 
tins, thus :— 

' 7 cases (each 4 22-Ib, tins) Chittagong pekoe souchong 
reddish black even twisted leaf. Very rich full ripe 
pungent, dark red liquor 1s 44d. 

3 cases (each 4 20-lb. tins) Chittagong souchong. 
Reddish black even curled leaf, Full rich ripe pungent, 
dark red liquor 1s 4d. 

Darjeeling Pekoe in half chests of 50 1b. went for 
1s 3d, while 100 quarter chests of Cachar Pekoe Sou- 
chong realized 1s 34d. It is evident that nature and 
size of packages tell as well as quality and appear- 
ance of leaf, 

Now follows the catalogue of Ceylon Exhibition teas 
and the prices realized, with the reservation that in 
this case the duty of 3d per lb. on tea and coffee 
had been paid and that in a good many instances the 
fea was in nice small boxes, 

Propucts Exurprrep wx Cryton Court. 

Under instructions from A. M. Ferguson, Hsq., Com- 
missioner for Ceylon, Ceylon exhibits of tea from the 
Melbourne International Exhibition. Duty (3d.) paid, 

Exhibitor, T. C. Owen, Oonoonagalla Hstate.—38 L1b. 
mac Ceylon tea, 112 21b. packets Ceylon Tea. 

51b, packet Ceylon Tea,———267 lbs, 1s 64d, 

Exhibitor, C. A. Hay, Windsor Forest Estate.— 
box Pekoe Dust, 14 1bs. 1 box Broken Pekoe, 94 lbs. 
1 box Qrange Pekoe, 114 lbs. 1 box Pekoe, 1041bs. 1 
box Pekoe Souchong, 10} lbs. 1 box Souchong, 12 Ibs, 
67% lbs. Is 104d. 

Exhibitor C. S. Armstrong, Rookwood Estate,—1 box 
Broken Tea, # 1b. 1 box Broken Pekoe, 4lb. 1 box 
Pekoe, 6 oz. 1 box Pekoe Souchong, lb. 1 box 
Souchong, 1}1b. 1 box Congou, 1 lb.— 41b. 91 
1 1b. packets Ceylon Tea. 47 4 1b. packets Ceylon Tea 
76 2 1b. packets Ceylon Tea 2844 lbs. Is Sha, 

Exhibitors, Keir Dundas & Co., Loolecondera Estate. 
—A, 2 tins Flowery Pekoe, 2 lbs. B. 1 tin Flowery 
Pekoo, tips, 1 lb. ©. 1 tin Orange Pekoe, llc. D. 1 | 


tin Orange Pekoe, tips, {)b. E. 1 tin Orango Pekoe, | 
I} 1b, F, 2 tins Pekoe, with Orange tips, 34 lbs. G, 


1 tin Broken Pekoe, with tips, 1}lbs. H. 2 tins ordi. 
nary Pekoe, 3} lbs. I. 2 ting Souchong, 2% lbs. K, 
2 tins Pekoe Souchong, 2? lbs. L. 1 tin Congou, 1} 1b, 
M. 2 tins Under-fermented Tea, 24 lbs.—23 lbs —6s, 
M. 7 boxes Underfermented tea———147 lb.; ls 10d. 

Exhibitors, Haldane & Anton, Calsay Hstate.—1 
box Pekoe, 441b. 1 do Pekoe Souchong, 321b. 1 
do. Souchong, 541b. 1 do Unassorted, 44 lb. 61 
packets, each 2 lb., Ceylon ea. 47 do each | lb. do, 


1 packet, 12lb, do 203+ lb., Is. 7d, 
Exhibitor, A. J. Stork, Blackstone Estate.—5 packets, 
2 lb. each, Ceylon Tea, 101b,. 1s. Lld, 


Ixhibtors, Ceylon Company, Limited, Sogama Estate, 
—1 box Broken Tea, 3}1b. 1do Broken Tips, 24 lb* 
1 do Pekoe, 241b. 1 do Orange Pekoe, 51b. 1 do, 
Flowery Pekoe, 31b. 1 do Pekoe Souchong, 41b, 
1 do Congou, 2 Ib, 22 b., Os. 10d. 

Exhibitors, Ceylon Conpany, Limited, Hope Estate — 
1 box Orange Pekoe, 541b. 1 do Pekoe Souchong, 
4$1b. 1 do Souchong, 54 lb. 153 lb., 1s. 104d. 

Exhibitors, Ceylon Company, Limited, Koladenia 
Estate.—1 box Silvery Pekoe, 4 lb. 1 do Broken 
Pekkoe, 64 1b. 1 do Orange Pekoe, 54 1b. 1 do, 
Flowery Pekoe, 4$1b. 1 do Pekoe Souchong, 44 1b, 
1 do. Souching, 341b. 1 do. Congou, 44 1b. 1 do. 
Unassorted, 3%1b. 1 do Hyson, 64)b. 1 do Young 
Hyson, 7} 1b. 504 1b., 2s, 

Exhibitors, Ceylon Company Limited.—309 2 1b. pack- 
ets Ceylon Tea, 169 1lb. do do. 30041b. do do, 
1 5 1b. do do 942 lb., ls. 33d. 

Exhibitor, P. R. Shand, Sembawattie Estate.—1l box 
Pekoe, 941b. 1 do Pekoe Souchong, 94 lb. 
183 |b., 2s, 

Exhibitor, P. R, Shand, Strathellie Estate.—1 box 
Pekoe, 9$1b. 1 do Pekoe Souchong, 10} 1b 20 lb., 2s, 

Exhibitor, P. R. Shand, Dunedin Estate.—1l box 
Pekoe, 121b. 1 do 9#1b,- 21% 1b., 2s 2d, 

Exhibitor, G. & W. Leechman, Agrawatte Estate, 
1 box Pekoe, 1 do Pekoe Souchong, 261b, 1s 11d, 

Exhibitors, Mackwood & Co., Galbodde Estate. 
1 box broken Pekoe, 184 1b. 1 do Pekoe dust 19%lb, 
1 do Orange Pekoe, 16$1b. 1 do Pekoe Tea, 134 lb, 
1 do Pekoe Souchong, 15t1b. 1 do Souchong 12?1b, 


964 lb 2s, 
Exhibitors, Mackwoods & Co., Galbodde Estate. 
Packets, each Ceylon Tea 110 Ib 2s ld, 


Exhibitor, J. A. Smith, Lonmay Estate. 15 tins, 
each 2 lb Ceylon Tea. 10 packets, each 1 1b do, 1 
packet, 51b do 45 1b Is 1ld, 

Ceylon Exhibits of Coffee, from the Melbourne !n- 
ternational Exhibition, 

Exhibitors, Whittall & Co. Thoteulagala Estate. 
Duty 2d paid 1 barrel Peaberry, large size, 144 1b. 1 
do large size Plantation 13%1b. 1 do bulk size do 
1541b, 1 do small size do 131b. 1 do Peaberry, 
large size, 1341b. 1 do do smallsize, 14 lb—84 Ib 


ls 34d 
Courthope Bosanquet & Co. 4 lots plantation coffee 
474 1b ls 64d. 


Exhibitors, Whittall & Co. Loolecondera Estate. 1 
Ibarrel bulk size Plantation, 14} 1b. 1 do large siy 
do 134 lb. 1 do bulk size do 14} lb. 1 do Peaberre 
large size, 1441b. 1 do do small size, 13} Ib re lb 

s 34d. 

Exhibitors, Whittall & Co. 1 barrel large size Plan- 
tation, 13% lb. 1 do bulk size do 12%lb. 1 do 
small size do 13lb. 1 do Peaberry, small size 134 lb 
—52k lb Is 24d, 

Exhibitors, Whittall & Co. 1 bag large size Na- 
tive, 1Llb. 1 1 do bulk size do 131b. 2 1 do small 
size do 1341b. PB 1 do Penberry do 124 lb—49} 1b, 

104d, 

Exhibitors, Delmege, Reid & Co. Tillicoultry Estate. 
1-1 barrels Plantation Coffee, 124 Ib, 2.1 do do 
121lb. 1 do Peaberry 12ib—364 lb ls 6d. 

Delmege Reid & Co. Kintyre Estate 23 lb ls 4d, 
do do 124. 1s 64d do Langdale BHstate 374 Is GAd, 
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tion Coffee. 2241b, 1 do do 224 1b. 1 do do 
9241b. 1 do Peaherry 224 lb—896 lb ls 43d, 
OTHER ExuHIBIrs. 

Exhibitor, Sampson Rajapakse, Mudaliyar.—l bale, 
100 tb., Superfine Cinnamon; 1 do No. 1 da; 1 
do 2 do; 1 do 3 do; 1 do 4 do, Is 5d. 

Exhibitor, Hendrick de Silva.—1 bale, 100 tb., No. 
1 Cinnamon; 1 do 2 do; 1 do 3 do, 1s 6d. 

Exhibitor, J. F. Drieberg, Hkelle Estate.—1 bale, 
10 ib, superfine Cinnamon; 2 bales, each 20 bb., 
40 tb superior do; 1 bale, 20 tb, No. 1 Cinnamon ; 
1 do 2 do; 1 do 3 do; 1do 4 do, ls 8d. 

Exhibitor, S. Jayetilleke, Mudaliyar.—5 bottles 
Vanilla, 33s per hb. } 

Ehibitors, Delmege, Reid & Co.—6 coils 4 inch to 
5 inch Coir Rope, 34s per cwt. 4 Ballots Coir Yarn 
4 do do Fibre, not sold. 

Exhibitors, Delmege, Reid & Co.—I glass-barrel 

Coconut Oil Carboys. 38s the lot. 
The coffee exhibited by Messrs. Armitage Brothers, 
was sent to the sale by Messrs. Jas. Henty & Co., 
and the auctioneers will render accounts to them and 
not to me. From the prices realized of course charges 
as well as duty will have to be deducted. I am dis- 
appointed with the prices paid for the cinnamon, 
especially the five exhibits of Mudaliyar Sampson 
Rajepakse, but the market for this spice is limited. 
You will see that Mudaliyar Jayetilleke’s vanilla real- 
ized 33s per lb. and that Mr. Moody asks what price 
pays. Mr. Jayetilleke will be able to say. Consider- 
ing the state of the market and all the circum- 
stances I am assured that the exhibits sold well. 


For the first time I have seen the circulars 
of two of the principal dealers in coffees here. 
Messrs. Harper & Co. and Parsons Brothers & 
Co. The latter is surmounted by a design framed 


in by two well-executed branches of coffee in 
flower and fruit. The trade-mark, a lion, a sheaf 
of corn and a pair of balances, has for motto ‘‘ Justus 
esto et non metue,’ and Messrs. Parsons Brothers & Co. 
describe themselves as ‘‘coffee. spice and rice mer- 
chants,” and also as ‘‘chicory and oatmeal manufact- 
urers,” the latter a curious conjunction. What seems, 
inexplicable is, that, while in both circulars chicory 
is quoted at exactly half the price of coffees, a mix- 
ture of pure coffee and pure chicory ia sold at only 
1d lower than coffee alone! The proportion of coffec 
to chicory:is not stated, but the general impression is 
that it varies one-fourth to a half. If so, surely a 
greater reduction of price for the mixture should be 
made. Messrs. Parsons Brothers say about their 

6 Glohe ” & “Crown” Brand Coffees is that the;e are 
mixtures of the fine high-grown Planiztion with Pure 
Viciorian Chicory, in such proportions as have been found 
from long experience to-be most generally approved. 
That is all. There is a pure “‘ Pasha mixture” which 
is described as 

A superior blending of high-class Indian, 'Turkey, and 
Ceylon Coffees, specially imported. For s.rength and fine 
Aromatic Flavour this mixture cannot be excelled, 
Then there is the 

“ Wlephant” & “Crescent” Brand Coffee are First- 
class medium Coffees with Chicory, 
Raw coffee in bond is quotedas follows 


s, d, 
Plantation, Ceylon No. Lissss..sccscccssreevees 0 103 
do do INOS WE2 Sescenas sidttaseass seoeee O 10% 


Jaya, fine plantationse sesssceverserecersererenre O OF 
Wativen ObylOisessswccessessns sense seiseupnessdseecdyes 
Mocha, superior quallittyce, 10 1» coe ssscveo-se LL DF 
Jamaica, finest........ aloecoue se Oran ONC. puRean's nasaee bar s 
and here are the closely equal prices of pure ground 
eoffee and pure coffee with pure chicory 
Pure ground coffee. 
Plantation, Ceylon, No. 1.......... CeovaceAaaI0g990 1 2b 
do Gite) altos MAaanctoeanonorebepecencaodn els ors 


Exhibitors, Armitage Brothers. 0 1 barrel Planta- 


tseess sees A Oh 

weasel ut 

ye eee 

JAMAICA, MNCS.» sprenenen ineczeessesceomtee wropeeesuced Lei Ge 
Pure Coffee with pure Chicory. 

Globe;, brand) sq; tind), .cadessesispetepsepmenisnsen a 13 
do do rd. tins, puke, 2 
Crown do Se ips <a omy | 5 
do do Dd. HIDS., ssancoeeasesaspaiee usp Lineal 
Blephant “Brand -1.¢.-sarecs-sesesrasepeaspsaeees tcp, IO Te 
Crescent Brand.,..s. sr--ersssssnessssesssaseevees, 0 LDR 
Australian’ AYMG;...-ons-s0 ssnsancescssssracosavess) QUE) OR 
Ship: Brazidlys.sss.s-serss-uenseeerooepeemepememeareetete 0 8 


Chicory alone is quoted 5d at 54 per lb, The quota. 
tions of cinnamon are 


Spices, 


Cinnamon, whole, finest new stick..........00-.- 


do do second... ...... 


do ground, loose, or in tins...... 2 9 

do second do 2 0 
Cassia, whole;inest:.scre-susseeeeeeeete esse ese lw 

do ground loose or in tins... 1 3 


Messrs. Parsons Brothers state :— 
We respectfully intimate that all goods of our manu. 
facture are guaranteed Pure, and in strict accordance 
with the word used upon the wrappers ; that the words 
““ Coffee,” “‘Chicory,” and the like refer to those substances 
in their pure state; and that when the words “ Cuffee 
with Chicory ” are used, they refer to a mixture of pure 
coffee with pure chicory; and we undertake and agree 
that this guarantee shall render us responsible for the 
purity of all goods sold under it. 
‘The ‘‘ Market Reports” are to the following effect :— 

CorrrE.— We have been awarded the only First Prize 
given for Roasted Plan‘ation Coffee; alo, a First-class 
Prize for Pure Ground Plantation Coffee. Our latest 
advice from Colombo are to the 27th April and 11th May. 
Coffee was scarce, and likely to remain so for a few weeks, 
when fresh supplies were expected duwn from the interior. 
Business almost nil. The shipments of Coffee from Ceylon 
during the ten years between 1670 and 1850 give a grand 
total of 7,057,759 ewt., or an average per year of 705,775 
ewt.; and the exports to the Australian colonies during 
the six months ending March 31st last were 10,044 ewt,, 
against 6,270 cwt. for the same period last year. Here 
we have experienced throughout the past month a steady 
active retail demand for the various descriptions required 
by the trade; but in sales on an extensive scale there 
has been’ nothing doing worthy of note. Prices same as 
last month. 

Cuicory.—We have been awarded w EF rst-class Prize 
for Chicory, The article we send out is the product of 
Victoria, carefully selected and carried through the various 
stages of manipulation under our own personal supervision: 
It has always given the highest satisfaction, andit will 
be gratifying to our customers who haye used no other 
brand for many years to learn that our manufacture has 
obtained a First-class Prize at the International Exhibition. 
Prices same as last month. 

Messrs. Parsons Brothers got the only first award 
for pure plantation roasted coffee and also a firs 
award for chicory. 

Messrs. Parsons Brothers do not seem to deal in 
cocoa, but Messrs, Harper & Co., give the substance 
the foremost place in their Price Current thus:— 

We have much pleasure in submitting to the Trade 
our manufactures of these articles. While leaving the 
final decision on their merits to the public, we cam 
assure our Customers that the careful selection ané 
direct importation of the raw material, the perfect 
machinery used in the various processes, and the fact 
of skilled Jabor from the principal European Mills 
having been employed in the mauufacture, should be 
some guarantee that our different brands will be im 
every respect equal to the imported article, and indeed 
superior to the extent of the injury done to the latter 
by the sea voyage to these colonies. The get-up of 
all Packets, Tins, and Boxes will compare; favour- 
ably with any other make, while, in our “ Theobroma, 
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pure cocoa essence or ‘‘Cocoatina,” and in our 
“Perfection” Cocoa we have aimed at eclipsing 
the efforts of all other manufacturers ; and we 
issue these quatities in 41b. tins net weight, 
haudsomely labelled, packed in 16-lb, and 20 Ib, fancy 
tin boxes, panelled, and with glass lids covering Chromo- 
Lithographs of various Australian Scenes, specially 
lithographed for the purpose. We call your attention 
to Price List, and solicit yonr valued orders. The litho- 
graphed tins in which this firm sells its goods are cer- 
tainly very handsome. But why should they style 
mixtures of coffee and chicory ‘‘Oriental Coffee” thus :— 
“ORIENTAL” Corrers. 

We desire to call the attention of our customers 
to a new brand of Coffee and Chicory called the 
** Oriental”? Brand Nos. | and 2, which we are now 
issuing packed in (netweight) llb. and 2lb, tins, of 
anoveland elegant shape, and is specially got up to 
meet the demand for a first-class Coffee, the quality of 
which can be depended upon to be uniform. The 
Standard of these Coffees being so high, and always 
maintained, connoisseurs will find their requirements 
met by them, and we think the trade will see it to 
their interest to always haye some on hand to supply 
the wants of those requiring a very superior article. 
Messrs. Harper Brothers & Co. sell the mixtures of 
coffee and chicory under the names of ‘‘ Lion, Anchor, 
Castle, Harp, Chariot and Shah” brands, at prices 
varying from 1ld to 1s 4d per lb. Ceylon growers 
of cocoa may be interested in the following list of 
preparations and prices :— 

Cowoa. 

“Theobroma” Cocoa Essence in }-lb. tins, 
in 16-lb. Fancy Boxes, 6 Boxes in case... 3 0 

“Theobrama” Cocoa Essence in 4-lb. tins, 


Shade 


10 doz, tins in case. nee Ny Bidet Peds 
“Theobrama” Cocoa Essence in 1-lb. tins, 
6 dozen tins in case. $5 ie Ne ci 
Perfection Cocoa in }-lb, tins, in 20-Ib. 
Fancy Boxes. els anf 3 page N Dy 4 
Homeepathic Cocoa in 4-lb. tins, in 20 Ib. 
Wood Boxes. he Me ae S Fay Apa 1 
Crown Cocoa in }-lb, tins., in 20-1b. 
Wood Boxes, de nee at aioe p tia) 
Granulated Cocoa in }-lb. packets, in 25lb. 
Wood Boxes, oe +e a, eee OU) 
Preparation of Cocoa in }-lb. packets, 14-lb. 
_ parcels—no boxes. £, = Bay fet) 
The above loose in Bags. 7-lb. and 14-lb. 
Tins, 4d. per lb, less. Charge for tins, 9d. and 
1s. each. 
Socoa Nibs in 7-lb. and 14-lb. tins. UO 


It is added 

Cocoa.—We quote for our various preparations of 
this article, which we commend to our customers 
as the best of their class. We would direct special 
attention to our Cocoa Hesence or Cocoatina, which is 
finer than the imported brands, and cheaper. 

I do not think I need make any apology for the above 
copious quotations referring to the mode in whick pro- 
duets which Ceylon colonists are interested are sold in the 
Melbourne markets. I have already written that Messrs. 
Harper & Co., Messrs, Parsons Brothers, and Messrs. 
Mackenzie & Co., have for years enjoyed a practical 
monopoly of the coffee trade; but that ‘‘ outsiders,” 
Messrs. Bright Brothers & Co, for instance, have recently 
ventured on importations. The result remains to be seen. 

The Review of Trade in this morning's Age fully and 
strongly confirms what I have already written about 
the condition of the tea market and its prospects in 
view of the disastrous nature of the business done in 
China in the past season: all the accumulated rubbish 


in the tea districts seems to have been recklessly pur- | 


chased and shipped. The result is widespread ruin 
amongst the buyersand bankers. Itis, therefore, pretty 
certain that shipments from China will be very much 
circumscribed in the season about to open, and that con- 


54 


| 


sumers will have to learn to pay higher prices even for 
China tea. This will be the opportu nity of those who 
have pure Indian and Ceylon teas to dispose of. The 
paragraph in the Age is as follows :— 

Tras.—Active market. On the 30th ult. 400 boxes 
of fine common cengou sold at 1s. At aauction 239 
packages quitted at 64d to 8%d for dusty and broken 
leaf, 134d for Kaisow buds, and lldfor broken Indian 
pekoe. On the 3lst broken leaf sold at auctionat 1d; 
medium congous, at 134d. There appears to bea 
well-grounded expectation that the season will open 
late at Foo Chow this year, and probabiy owing to the 


peculiar financial difficulties which have arisen of 
lato amongst the tea buyers, owing to the 


disastrous results of last season’s operations, quite a 
new system may have to be adopted. About one half 
the amount of dollars has been sent up the country 
to purchase tea this year, and no less than nine of the 
old purchasing Hongs have ceased to operate, whilst 
even those still in good reputed credit have had to 
curtail their buying. Under these circumstances, it is 
probable that the tea growers will have to consign 
direct to Foo Chow for sale, and this change of busi- 
ness must entail delay, and it is impossible to forecast 
what prices may open at. Prospective engagements 
are the S. 8. “ Killarney” for Melbourne, the §. 8. 
‘‘ Brisbane ” for New Zealand, and the 8.8. ‘‘ Menmuir” 
for Sydney as first ships, to be followed by the 
**Galley of Lorne” for Melbourne and Sydney. 

Messrs. J. Henty & Co., Mr. Burstal, Mr. Hector 
Mackenzie, &c., are now on the qui vive with reference to 
the first shipments of teas to this market, via Queens- 
land, by the British India steamers. The competition 
between this line and the P. and O. Company will, no 
doubt, lead to considerable reductions in freight. Mr. 
Hector Mackenzie, in conversation to-day, confirmed 
what I have previously written about the desirability 
of forming a Syndicate in Ceylon to purchase, blend 
and ship teas. Ihear of quite a number of gentlemen 
formerly connected with Ceylon intending to take up 
the sale of our teas. So far good, but the danger will 
be that some, like the redoubtable Rowbotham, will do 
injury to the trade by offering rubbish as ‘‘ Ceylon 
tea.” The operations of a Syndicate such as exists in 
Calcutta would bea check on mischief of this kind. In 
regard to coffee the Age reports a steady market and 
gives the prices I have quoted from Messrs. Harper & 
Co.’s report. But the difference between exhibition 
specimens of Fiji coffee and that sent to market is 
shown by the statement that ‘‘a small lot of Fiji sold 
on 8lst ultimo for 74d per lb.” 

June 6th.—I see that the Argus of to-day notices the 
inferior character of Indian teas recently sold as ac- 
counting for the lower prices. Another paper reports 
thearrival of the ‘‘Glammis Castle” with the first of 
the new season’s teas. Mr. Moody explains to me 
that this can scarcely be regarded as the opening of 
the season. At the same time he mentioned to me 
that he had been writing to Ceylon about a consign- 
ment of Ceylon tea which sold badly, being over-burnt. 
This is a fault to be specially avoided, because whenever 
over-fired tes from China reaches this market the 
inference drawn is that it has been burnt to hide faults, 
and it is only natural that the same inference should 
be drawn in other eases. I can but repeat what I have 
already stated, that our teas are far more likely to 
suffer in market value from over-fermenting and over- 


| firing than from the reverse processes. 


I have seen such favourable accounts of Hunter's Dis- 
infectant, as perfectly deodorizing night-soil, that I 
wrote asking the manufacturers if they would senda 
small quantity to the Chairman of the Colombo Muni- 
cipality. Portions could be sent to leading planters. 
A gentleman from the firm has been here.ayd promises 
to send a specimen shipment and to give meall informa- 
tion intime for the mail of the 21st.— Yours faithfully, 

A, M, Fercuson, 
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THE AUSTRALIAN THA MARKET : 


CEYLON TEA IN MELBOURNE, 
THE COMMISSIONER'S WORK. 

The following is Mr. Moody's letter referred to in 
the Commissioner’s communication to Mr. Bruce 
published yesterday, This letter should, in fact, have 
preceeded the extracts from price currents, &c., given 
by the Commissioner :— 

Melbourne, 3rd June 1881]. 

Dear FERGuson,—I am serving on the Jury of 
our Supreme Court for a few days, so must write 
you regarding some matters, which might otherwise be 
communicated verbally. . 

Enclosed you will find the following marked Auc- 
tioneers’ Catalogues, say of 

Ceylon Teas offered on 10th May 1881. 

Ceylon Exhibits do 10th ,, 

Calcutta Syndicate’s Teas do 26th  ,, 
Other eales of both Ceylon aad Indian teas have been 
made at auction and privately, but only of trifling 
extent in comparison with above. 

In imitation of style adopted for the Calcutta Tea 
Syndicate, I endeavoured to make an attractive Cata- 
logue of Ceylon Teas for sale by public auction on the 
10th of May, and you will observe the result in the 
11 lots offered by Jas. Henty & Co., which the 
auctioneers supplemented by seven other lots, so making 
the catalogue more imposing in its character. 

The lots were certainly a Jong way off from Hxhi- 
bition Standards, but 10 of the lines offered by us 
sold at fair prices, leaf considered: the rest of the 
teas did not sell. 

If your planters would now send regular supplies of 
good leaf teas to Melbourne, our market is ripe to 
take a fair quantity, at similar prices to what the 
same quality of Indian teas sells at. In fact, two 
of our leading grocers are most enthusiastic in favor 
of Ceylon teas. 

Owing to the small quantity of individual exhibits 
to be offered by auction on the 10th inst., I directed 
the auctioneers, on your behalf, to show no samples 
and so prevent the waste consequent on the usual 
method of selling, viz., by giving the trade samples 
of each lot offered. This I must admit was a great dis- 
advantage to the exhibits offered, but there was no 
other course open, and, after all, nearly every one in 
in Melbourne had carefully examined the exhibits 
in the Court, and knew all about the respective 
merits of each grower. To give samples would have 
absorbed the entire lot of some of the smaller lines 
offered. 

Considering this novel mode of selling tea and coffee, 
the prices realized may be considered satisfactory. 
For Loolecondera tea, there were many bidders, it 
being finally knocked down at 6s per lb, duty 3d yaid. 
The bidding for coffee was free and brisk, some lots 
selling up to ls 64d per lb, duty 3d paid. Cinnamon 
realized from Is 5d to 1s 8d. Vanilla was eagerly 
competed for and sold at 33s perlb. We have enquiry 
for more: what is it worth? * 

The show cases, carboys, etc. sold at wretched prices, 
but Melbourne is glutted with these goods since the 
close of the Exhibition. 

Catalogue of 26th May will show you we have again 
placed a large lot of Indian teas on the Melbourne 
market. The quality was inferior to previous ship- 
ments. There was no fine tea and a good deal of broken 
and dusty samples, so prices may seem low, but 
are really as good as could be expected, especially 
a8 we are just at the end of our season. 


* The {nest Bourbon vanilla realizes no more than 
373. (a8 a maximum), so that Mudaliyar Jayetilleke’s 
parcel has got a tiptop price. The average price in 
London is 15s, to 25s, per lb.—Eb. 


In 1879, the season opened on the 6th July by 
the arrival of the ‘‘Brisbane” steamer direct from 
Foochow. In 1880 the ‘‘Killarney” arrived on the 26th 
July. This year the arrival may be delayed to 
early in August. Our Tea Buyers usually try to clear 
off old stocks before arrival of new teas; so this 
makes May to July bad months to sell in. 

If during the coming season teas of a desirable 
quality are steadily shipped from India and Ceylon, 
I expect to see them take a very firm hold through- 
out Australasia. 

The auctioneers hope to have account sales ready 
for you by Saturday, and this will closeup our con 
nection together in Exhibition work—an event I deeply 
regret, for your uniform courtesy and genial nature 
has endeared you to me and a very large circle 
of Melbourne residents. 

Your zeal on behalf of Ceylon is undonbted. The 
newspapers throughout the Colonies testify to your 
untiring energy in bringing Ceylon and its products 
prominently before the public of Australia, and Sin- 
halese namesand terms now slip as glibly from the 
tongue, as our Australian native names do.—I re- 
main yours most sincerely, J. V. Moopy. 


AUSTRALIAN FRUIT FOR CEYLON AND 
INDIA. 


The letter which we published on Wednesday from 
Mr. A.M. Ferguson, Commissioner for Ceylon at the 
International Exhibition, gives an encouraging account 
of an experimental shipment of Australian grapes 
made to that island. A box containing 40 lb. of fruit, 
packed in “‘ nice, clean sawdust,” was placed in the 
ice-room of one of the P. and O. boats, and arrived in 
perfect condition: The voyage from Adelaide to Co- 
lombo occupied 25 days, but ‘’ not a single berry showed 
“‘ the slightest sign of injury or decay.” ‘‘ Superlatives,” 
says Mr. Ferguson, ‘“‘are resorted to in order to de- 
“scribe the perfect condition in which the fruit had 
“‘ arrived and its deliciousness.” No doubt conveyance 
in acool chamber had a good deal to do with the 
success achieved, but the absence of such accommoda- 
lion, as a rule, need not discourage those who think of 
engaging in the trade. Before very long, we shall prob- 
ably see all large steamers fitted with a refrigerating 


room to accommodate the fresh provision trade. It 


will be a part of the provision for carrying ordinary 
cargo. People in Australia are vitally concerned in 
promoting the business alluded to, as the productive 
powers of the country in every way are far beyond 
the requirements of any population we are likely 
to have for a century or more. It appears to us 
that they might do a great deal towards obtaining 
the sort of accommodation spoken of at an early date 
by a little organisation. Steamship Companies would 
be more likely to fit up their vessels with the neces- 
sary cold-producing appliancesif they knew that there 
were several associated bodies ready to commence 


shipments of various articles of food, than if they. 


were left to incur expense on an uncertainty. Our 
reason for thinking that they would prefer dealing 
with associated bodiesis that certain losses are gener- 
ally incurred in obtaining experience in a new trade, 
and when these fall on individuals they are apt to 
become discouraged, or unable, from want of means, 
to continue operations. Those engaged in producing 
articles suitable for export, we submit, lose a great 
deal through want of co-operation. We should like 
to see the wine producers, the dealers in dairy pro- 
duce, the fruit growers, and those prosecuting other 


food-producing industries, associated for the purpose ~ 


of sharing the expenses inseparable from the estab- 
lishment of a ‘‘name” in the English and foreign 
markets, 
and liberally, always bearing in mind that a little 


If they were to go to work intelligently 
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present loss is wisely incurred if only it will lead to 
futute profit, we believe that great things might, De 
accomplished within one-tenth of the time, and with 
only a tithe of the loss which desultory effort will 
require.—Melbourne Argus. 


oe 


SAIGON. 

A Report by Consul Tremlett on the Trade, Com- 
merce, and Navigation of Saigon and Cochin-China 
for the year 1880 appears in a Blue-book which has 
just been published. 

Crop of 1881 :—Reports from the interior to the end 
of November, from all districts, were published, and 
were not so favourable as was expected, about half 
only announcing the crop as satisfactory ; later accounts 
do not alter the impression, and there seems to be 
an indisposition to giving a decided opinion of any sort. 

Gamboge.—Rather more than usual came to market, 
but still only a small quantity—400 piculs. 

Cardamoms.—This valuable article is receiving more 
attention, and the production has been quintupled — 
1,350 piculs. 

Pepper.—The trade has fallen off sadly during the 
last twelve months—only 3,000 piculs having appeared, 
against double the quantity for some years past. 

Cotton also shows a remarkable decrease, no doubt 
owing to the unfavourable weather in the early days 
of the year; only 6,882 piculs were exported against 
an average of 25,000. 

Sugar.—The efforts by Europeans seems to result 
in adrain of all available resources and a final collapse. 

Silk.—The export, if not the production (in French 
‘Cochin-China), is fast increasing; the more frequent 
opportunities of communicating with Tong King favours 
the trade, and 660 piculs passed through our hands 
—no great amount, but more than double that of 
late years. , 

As to Agriculture, the’ following remarks and facts 
are interesting :— 

The usual donations were granted several enter- 
prisers from the fund set apart for that purpose, 
principally to the sugar plantation at Lacan, which 
received 15,000 fr, ; pepper plantation at Thudaumot, 
2,500 fr. ; pepper plantation at Phu-quoec, 15,000 fr. 

The sugar plantation of the Nouvelle Esperance 
has been wound up, and the whole property realised 
$19,100 at auction on November 18. The purchaser, 
probably with a view to ascertain the actual result 
of three years’ cane growing, is cutting and crushing 
the whole ; the outturn will be the most valuable cri- 
tique possible upon the advisability of continuing or 
extending this branch of agriculture. 

The Société Agricole, which started large plantations 
in this colony and Cambodia, is, 1 hear, being wound np. 

An exhibtiion of products and manufactures was 
held during March, and medals distributed as under— 
8 gold, 89 silver, 111 bronze; the variety of the 
Manufactures was surprising, embodying such widely 
different ars‘cles, as orange wine, bear, aerated waters, 
erystalised sugars, chocolate, coconut oil, preserved 
fruits, arrowroot, flour, silk fabrics, cotton stuffs, 
embroideries, cordage, mats, bricks, and tiles, agricul- 
tural implements, and jewellery in profusion. 

Coffce.—I do not hear any very satisfactory accounts 
about this plant, though a little of Phu-quoe growth 
has been on sale. 


of Perak, Penang, Province Wellesley No. 1, and I hope 
foon tosend youa copy. Evidently the Government of 
she Straits mean to avoid the how-not-to-do-it policy 
n opening up their Jands available for plantations. 
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A NEW CEYLON INDUSTRY: JUTE, 

Mr. Elliott is good enough to inform us :— 

“* About jute—I was some months ago at Chilaw and 
my attention was attracted by seeing a cart load 
of what appeared to be a curious sort of straw. On 
enquiring, L was told it was used for making the 
twine used by fishermen. Notknowing what it was I 
brought down a couple of bundles and showed Mr. Wm. 
Ferguson a specimen, who at once recognized it as the 
jute plant. I send you these bundles. I was told the 
plants grow plentifully in the Pitigal Korale of the 
Chilaw district—just north of the Maha Oya. One of the 
Mudaliyars could, I should say, give better information.” 

The bundles in question appear to contain a very 
promising sample of jute, the stalks being well grown 
and nearly four feet long. We shall endeavour to 
get a mercantile opinion of their value, failing which, 
it must be atranged to send samples of the Chilaw 
jute to Dundee for report. 


THE GOLD-BEARING DISTRICTS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Melbourne Argus. 

Sir,—Having visited the Devalah gold-mines some 
three and a half years ago, I am not surprised at the 
accounts now published of the success of. the first 
large experiment in quartz crushing. As 1 was the 
first Indian editor who had gone to see the operations 
of the Alpha Mining Company, Mr. Minchin, Mr. Ryan, 
and the other directors were present to receive me, 
show me over the works, and afford full information 
regarding their operations and their success sofar, At 
parting they presented me with a piece of gold-bear- 
ing quartz, computed to contain about two guineas’ 
worth of the precious metal. The fractured surface of 
this specimen was covered with specks of gold, quite 
obvious to the naked eye, while a magnifying-glass 
brought out the real richness of the stone. AsI have 
handed the specimen to Mr. Cosmo Newbery, who 
has kindly promised to report on its character 
and value, those having interest in the  sub- 
ject can see the quartz, and when the pressure of 
his engagements in connexion with the Exhibition 
awards is lightened, I have no doubt Mr. Newbery 
will confirm my opinion as to the promising character 
of the stone. As the means of the original Alpha Com- 
pany were limited, they had not been able to run a 
shaft much below the surface, so that the quartz which 
they were crushing had still a large portion of pyrites 
in its composition, and had patches of a rusty brown 
colour, such as I have seen on some of the specimens of 
auriferous quartz shown at the Melbourne Interna- 
tional Exhibition. Having read the reports by Mr. 
King, of the Indian Geological Survey, on the Wynaad 
quartz reef, and seen for myself, I formed and pub- 
lished the conclusion, which I have never seen reason to 
qualify, that deep shafts would lead to the finding of 
stone exceptionally rich in ore and much less mixed 
with pyrites than the quartz on or near the surface. 
The results already obtained seem to justify the 


| opinions I had formed, and there can be little 


doubt that there is a great future for Southern 


| and South-western India as a gold-yielding region. 


It has been that to a certain extent from far-back 
antiquity. It was interesting to see the surface of 
the out-cropping quartz dotted with pot-holes, some 
of them probably thousands of years old, in which the 


: | natives of Malabar had, since the time of Solomon, 
Perak .—Mr. HH, S. Deane writes :—‘‘I am at present | 
preparing for the Straits Government a general map | 


and probably long before the era of the monarch in 
whose time silver was not accounted of, because gold 
was so abundant, conducted their simple crushing 
operations, Granted that the Ophir of the Hebrew 
scriptures was not a particular country but a region, 


| there seems little reason to doubt that the Malabar 
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coast of India, as well as the Island of Ceylon 
(Taprobane), were included in the region whence gold 
of Ophir, with apes and peacocks, was brought. The 
fact remains that the names for apes and peacocks 
are not Hebrew words,butthe Tamil names by which 
monkeys and peacocks are still called in Southern India, 

More interesting to a large class of. your readers 
than the discussion regarding Ophir is the now ascer- 
tained existence of a wide extent of rich auriferous 
quartz in Wynaad and Mysore. The danger is that 
the accounts received may lead to a ‘“‘rush” of 
miners from Australia to the Indian gold-fields, I 
feel it a duty, therefore, to a country where I have 
experienced so much kindness, to utter a word of 
warning. Devalah, the scene of the successful ex- 
periments now reported, is exceedingly insalubrious 
for a considerable portion of each year. The district 
Vies at the base of the great Nilgiri (Blue Mountain) 
range, at an elevation of 2,500 ft. above sea level, 
while the plateau in which the neighbouring sana- 
torium of Ootacamund is situated is 7,000 ft. altitude, 
with peaks rising, as in the case of Dodabetta, to 
considerably over 8,000 ft. Asis the case with all 
places so situated in India, and even in Ceylon, 
Devalah is haunted by malarious fever—the ‘‘ jungle 
fever” of the tropics, from which the northern regions of 
even this favoured land of Australia are not exempt. 
What the deadly “‘ terai” of the Hastern Himalayas 
is to the delightful hill region of Darjeeling, which 
looks down on the rich but pestiferous plain below, that 
Devalah, with most of the Wynaad, is to the Nilgiri (Neil- 
gherry) mountain ranges, in which the fine sanataria of 
Coonoor (6,000ft. elevation) and Ootacamund (7,000ft.) 
are situated. Bracing climate and pestiferous are 
separated by only a few miles of distance. Superior 
elevation is an important factor in the difference, 
but there are other conditions. The soil at the bases 
of the Indian ranges consisting of the débris of the 
mountains, washed down during thousands of years, 
and of humus resulting from decayed vegetation, is 
rich, but gives out pestiferous gases when stirred. 
The rainfall, too, is very heavy, but badly distributed, 
the great bulk of 200 in. or more falling in four 
months out of the twelve, the remaining eight being 
generally distinguished for but seldom broken drought. 
That condition alone (of rainfall) involves insalubrity, 
and the greater salubrity of the mountain region of 
Ceylon is due tothe more equal distribution of the 
monsoon rains. Of course there is the qualifying 
circumstance that in the Wynaad, a healthy and 
health-restoring region is close to the fever region, and 
could be rendered easily accessible by a winding railway 
(I have strong objections to the ladder-railway, Rhigi 
pattern, by which it is proposed to connect Ootaca- 
mund with the “‘low country’). Itis possible that 
rich quartz, brought to the surface during the healthy 
period of the year, might pay the expense of trans- 
port up to a healthy altitude, there to be crushed. 
In that case the digging, mainly by natives (who, 
though they suffer, do not suffer so much as Huropeans 
from fever), might go on all the year round, the crush- 
ing and other operations being conducted above the 
fever region by Huropeans. ‘This is a crude idea of 
mine, and may probably be pronounced impractic- 
able. If European miners seek employment in the 
Wynaad, they must take the risks of the position, 
looking at the qualifying fact that a sanatorium is close 
athand. Itis right to add, however, that some consti- 
tutions, once affected by a full dose of the fever poison, 
are never able to throw it off, even by the generally 
potent aid of quinine, and ‘‘ sending the patient into 
purer air.” Some of the Mysore districts are healthier 
than those of Malabar, but it must be understood 
that besides the ordinary influences of a hot climate 
in enervating Europeans and rendering them unfit 
for manual labour, the dangers of malarious fever 
and the consequences which follow are present and 


formidable. It is possible, to doubt, that the auri- 
ferous reefs may be followed up to the healthy alti- 
tudes, but the vast proportion of the reefs are in the 
sub-ranges—low, hot, and generally feverish. 

Gold prospecting is now going actively forward in 
Ceylon, and with good hopes of success. Gold in 
minute particles is abundant in some of our rivers, 
and the natural conclusion is that deep digging to- 
wards the sources of those rivers may reveal quartz 
rich in gold. A little more than a quarter of a century 
ago we had our ‘‘rush” in the Indian Island. A 
couple of diggers from Australia reported gold in the 
Maha Oya, a stream turbid and unhealthy from the 
sea almost up to its source. Persons flocked to the 
scene and found gold dust, but no nuggets, and ina 
few weeks all were dispersed by fever, The Australians, 
subsequently, tried digging upin our sanatarium (Nuwara 
Hliya, 6,200ft. altitude), and Sir Samuel Baker, who 
was resident there at the time, has in his books on 


Ceylon strongly expressed the opinion that if means — 


had been provided to sink shafts to a proper depth, 
success would have been the result. 
will soon beset at rest, andI trust Ceylon will soon 
take rank amongst the gold-yiclding countries of 
the world. Any amount of ‘‘black” labour is avail- 
able in Southern India and Ceylon, and what I wish 
to impress on the mining class bere is that neither 
India nor Ceylon is ‘‘a good working man’s country.” 
The true function of the white man in the tropics 
(and Ido not except the tropical region of Australia) 
is to act as a director of Asiatic labour; he to find 
and exercise brain power, they to supply the bone 
and sinew. Fora certain number of intelligent, edu- 
cated Huropean miners suitable employment will, no 
doubt, offer in connexion with the Ind an gold mines. 
But a “rush” to India of labouring miners is greatly 
to be deprecated, because sure to be disastrous, from 
the insanitary conditions I have felt it my duty to 
describe.—Yours, &c., A. M. Frereuson, 
June 10, Editor Ceylon Observer. 


Cryton TrAs.—Messrs. Greig and Murray sold 
this day (says the Melbourne Age of 11th May), at their 
rooms, under instructions from Messrs. James Henty 
& Co., 274 half-chests, Ceylon tea, up Is 43d per 
lb. in bond; on other accounts 263 half-chests Foo 
Chow tea at 9d to, 1s 64d per lb. in bond; 250 
boxes candles, 87d to 94d; 168 bags rice, £9 5s to 
£13 per ton in bond, all faults; Mauritius sugar up to 
£34 15s for grey crystals. Under instructions from Mr. 
A. M. Ferguson, Commissioner for Ceylon, Ceylon teas, 
at from 1s 33d to 6s per lb,; 25 barrels plantation 
coffee, at 1s 24d to Is 6d perlb,; cinnamon, Is 5d to Is 
8d; rope 34s; oil, 38s. On other accounts, coffee Is 44d. 

Tue Java Corres Crop.—Batavia, 2lst May.— 
Messrs. J. Peet & Co. write :—Coffee, Java : A Samarang 
crop of 2500 piculs, held back by the planter in ex- 
pectation of an improving market, was sold by tender 
and realised for—Demerara kind, fair, f. 40.40; good, 
f. 27.30 to f. 38.05; inferior, f. 33.60; ordinary pre- 
pared, f. 34.05 to f. 35.50. The Demerara kind way 
very much discolored, Advices since received by 


telegram state a further decline in the European — 


markets, and above prices may now be considered very 
full ones. Fhe Government Java crop of coffee for 
the current year is estimated at 815,300 piculs, equal to 
49,500 tons, and it is expected that it will fully reach 
this figure. The private crop for 1881 will probably 
come to about 17,000 to 18,000 tons. One hundred 
thousand piculs of Government Java coffee will be 
offered by public auction in Batavia. 


case at fully 26,000. On the 7th inst. there were in 
store 11,495 piculs, with 9 percent. fancy qualities.— 
Melbourne Age. 
the coming Ceylon crop,—EDb. ] ; 


The question | 


Coffee, Padang: — 
Some estimate the June sale at 30,000 piculs, or in an 


[Total 1,340,000 cwt, or nearly twice 
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Goynespondence, 
Da Ce ae 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 
JUTE. 

Colombo, 15th July. 
Dear S1r,—Referring to the bundles of jute you 
sent round the Fort to-day for inspection, I notice 
you hint in your issue of last night that, failing your 
getting a mercantile opinion here, of its value, 
samples may have to be sent to Dundee for report 
As jute, I believe, is not sent to Europe in its 
natural state, but only after its conversion into the 
fibre or jute of trade, would it not be better, in 
every respect, if you were to send a sample to 
Calcutta, wheuce the article is exported so largely? 
It occurs to me that you would obtain all the intor- 
mation you require from this quarter more com- 
pletely and in less time than from Hurope,—Yours 

faithfully, Z. 


NEW COFFEE SEED AND LEAF DISEASE. 


Srm,—The further progress of the small plantation 
of Blue Mountain coffee at Henaratgoda should be of 
paramount interest to planters at the present time 
when our once faithful friend from Araby the Blest has 
failed us go signally. 

To have used the same seed az we have been doing 
for about half a century seems, as far as the purpose 
for which we cultivate this plant—ils fruit-bearing 
capability—is concerned, little short of slow murder. 
I verily believe the appearance of the fungus in one 
of the last planted of the coffee districts was due to 
a blindly suicidal custom of putting in the same old 
seed. Parts of the Madulsima estates’ were planted 
with stumps from abandoned land belonging to Gowara- 
kelle, which land was abandoned, not because it 
would not bear, but for the reason that it was too 
distant from the pulping-house. Local influences, such 
as an excess of humidity, might have caused the 
development of a fungus in the already weakened and 
degenerate plant.* For instance, I remember there 
was a long continuance of wet weather towards the 
end of 1865. It lasted nine weeks with only two or 
three days’ cessation. So persistent were the rain and 
mist that despite constant turning, the coffee was 
sprouting in store, and in about the following May 
leaf disease showed in its most virulent form— 
I have never subsequently seen a worse-stricken 
patch—on a portion of Galoolla, but on the adjacent 
estates very partially, as an affected leaf only here 
and there could be found. 

Old planters who can leok back some five lustres 
will readily admit that the general bearing of estates 
Was much greater then than at any time afterwards, 
and that a gradual decadence has occurred. Sixteen 
ewts, an acre was not rare, ten cwts. on very many 
estates was as a matter of course yearly looked for, 
and if there was a sufficiency of coolies on the place 
was yearly obtained. Indeed it would be difficult to 
Say what the bearing powers of the trees were then, 
as in the majority of cases a large proportion of crop 
was lost from a want of coolies to pickit. It is said 
the Bambarabotuwa estates were abandoned twenty-five 
years ago, because they would not bear more than 
five cwts. an acre, 

An old Ceylon planter, now a proprietor in Coorg, 
mentioned to a friend that the old fields of coffee 
there, possibly enough planted with Ceylon seed, were 
now quincunxed with the indigenous Nakanand variety, 
Which he asserted gave him at the rate of eight ewts. 
an acre, If that can be done in Coorg, it is surely 


*We see in the mineral kingdom subjects that are 
in the last stages of weakness or sickness become the 
victims of insect parasites. 

5O 


worth a trial in Ceylon, All varieties of coffee, as 
Dr. Trimen recently pointed out, are liable to the 
fungoid contagion, but it does not follow all ave 
equally unhealthy ; and I assume it is quite analogous 
to say that a constitutionally healthy person would 
easily recover from a contagious disease that might 
cause the death of a constitutionally unhealthy one, 
—Yours &c., 
A TWENTY-FOUR YEARS PLANTER. 


“THE CHILAW JUTE” NOT JUTE BUT 
CEYLON HEMP! 
An Op Propucr: SUNN, 
Dear Str,—In reference to a paragraph in your 


issue of yesterday headed, ‘‘ A New Industry—Jute,” 
I can scarcely think that I misled Mr. Elliott by 
calling his bundles of fibre-produciug stems from Chilaw 
jute, which is the Bengali term for the fibre of the Cor- 
chorus capsularis, and C, olitorius, about which you 
extracted an account from Maunder’s Treasury of 
Botany a short time ago. 1 at once recognised Mr, 
Elliott’s bundles as the produce of Crotalaria juncea, 
Linn., the Hana of the Sinhalese, called Ceylon Hemp. 
Sunn is the Hindi name for this plant or its 
fibre, and under this name itis known in most 
parts of India. The Sunn, Crotalaria juncea, is no 
new product in Ceylon, as it has been cultivated 
aud manufactured by the Sinhalese into twine, time 
out of mind, and fields of this plant grown in the 
Chilaw district, with its broom-like flowers, are very 
conspicuous, 

The two species of jute plants, Corchorus, are com- 
mon enough about Colombo, and several years ago 
the late Sandy Brown tried an experiment in grow- 
ing them from Indian seed, but with no useful result 
that I can recollect. As already stated, the Sinha- 
lese have grown the Sunn plant for their own use, 
time out of mind, but J[ question much if -we 
have the soil and the labour in Ceylon to com- 
pete with India in the cultivationof jute or sunn for 
export, 

ft send you with this branches of corchorus cap- 
sularis, with ripe and unripe fruits on it, which [ 
found growing near the Bridge of Boats this morning. 
—Yours truly, 

W. FERGUSON, 

[Nothing like giving the jute plant a trial, and Mr. 
Dobree must have both good soil and abundance of 
labour near Galle for the purpose,—ED, ] 


MR. GRAHAM ANDERSON’S VIEWS ON 
COFFEE LEAF DISEASE. 
Barguni, Munzerabad, Mysore, 26th June 1881, 

Dear Str,—As you have not yet honored me by 
passing your promised detailed remarks on my essay 
on ‘*Fungoid Disease,” I feel sure you will pardon 
me if I venture to draw attention to the gratifying 
manner in which I consider Mr, Schrottky’s lucidly 
expressed opinions support many of the views I have 
long entertained in regard to the chain of events 
which precede an attack of lesf disease. Iam natur- 
ally proud to find that portions of my theory—founded 
on a careful study of the subject during the last six 
years—have at last obtained the support of such an 
eminent authority, who, having brought so much 
talent and energy to bear on the investigation of the 
scourge, is peculiarly well fitted to express a matured 
and reliable opinion. I now feel that many of my 
remarks in regard to the analogy which exists be- 
tween the canses of certain zymotic diseases which 
afflict the human being, and those conditions which 
induce, or at least precede or accompany, some fc rms 
of parasitic disease in plants have received most satis- 
factory confirmation, My constant endeavour bas been 
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to draw special attention to the fact that a fungoid 
disease is the natural result of a vitiated condition of 
the sap and of a gradual alteration in the condition 
of the contents of all cellular structures. Mr. 
Schrottky supports my conclusion that the presence 
of food congenial to the lite and requirements of the 
fungus occurs during a peculiar state of the starchy 
and sugary constituents, and I have clearly stated my 
opinion that the deficiency of alkalies and phosphates in 
an available form in the soil is the cause of an ab- 
normal continuance of this otherwise transitory condition. 

Owing to the fact that there is no longer any 
chance of remuneration from the Government 
of Java, I feel the element of rivalry has been 
entirely eliminated, and the more healthy spirit 
of emulation has been encouraged among all those 
who have interested themselves in the investigation 
of the disease. 

Having read of the careful researches of Drs. Emmer- 
ling and Wagner in regard to the effects of the 
exhaustion of the mineral constituents of the soil, 
I venture still to maintain my long cherished opinion 
that constitutional treatment can alone be trusted to 
effect a permanent cure. 

I am a firm believer in the benefits to be derived 
from surface stirring and the proper utilization of 
organic matter; but, while endeavouring in every way 
to improve the mechanical condition of the soil both 
by superficial and deep culture, I am still convinced 
that, to be enabled to continue the persistent cultiva- 
tion of a special crop, due attention must be paid to 
the maintenance of the necessary quantity of mineral 
plant-food. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say a few 
words in regard to the effects which I am led to 
believe may result from the application of antiseptics 
to the soil. Professors Scheesing, Miintz, and Warring- 
ton, after elaborate experiments relative to the ferment 
theory of nitrification, have conclusively proved that 
the presence of an antiseptic in the soil entirely 
prevents any oxidation, and, as leaf disease appears 
generally at a time when nitrogen in an available 
form is supposed to be deficient, I shall await with 
great interest the experiment of applying carbolic 
acid to the land. 

Doubtless, the addition of lime may alter the conditions, 
but I still suppose it will be granted that as long 
as the carbolic acid retains its virtue as a reme- 
dial agent for the cure of the disease, so long 
must its antiseptic powers be in full force and be 
calculated to hinder the conversion of nitrogen into 
an available state as plant food. 

I may remark, for the benefit of my brother 
planters, that potash, magnesia, ammonia, and phos- 
phates, have been found by Professor Jamieson to 
give the best results in the recent Aberdeen Agri- 
cultural experiments, that Professor Jamieson has 
come to the conclusion that ‘‘finger-and-toe” is mainly. 
caused by the application of large quantities of fore- 
ing manures highly saturated with sulphuric acid. 
(Field, 28th May 1881.) 

I have recently been making inquiries in regard 
to the price at which my neutral sulphate dressing 
ean be supplied, and have been informed that, if it 
is to be composed of the very best articles, it will 
cost about £10 10s. per ton in Scotland. 

A commercial friend has favored me also with in- 
formation in regard to kainit, and recommends it as 
being a cheap source of sulphate of potash and magnesia. 

Doubtless a mixture composed of kainit, sulphate 
ot lime (gypsum), mineral (undissolved) phosphate, and 
some local form of ammonia, would prove a most 
valuable manure, but I have one very great objection 
to kainit—the large percentage of chloride of sodium 
-+ contains (30°5)—a substance which, I have found in 
iny experiments, most materially interfered with the 
action of the sulphate dressing recommended by me. 


I am aware that on some soils and at certain sea- 
sons of the year salt may be used with good results, 
in conjunction with various forms of ammonia, but, 
as far as I have tried it, I am of opinion that in un- 
skilled hands it may often do more harm than good, 
Will any of your contributors kindly oblige me b 
giviug information in regard to the recorded effects of 
kainit in conjunction with ammonia on coffee.—I am, 


dear sir, yours faithfully, 
GRA. ANDERSON. 


[Simultaneously with the above letter, we receive 
an official paper from the Government of Madras with 
opinions on Mr. Anderson’s experiments, from which we 
quote as follows :— 

Government of Madras, Revenue department, 11th June 
1881. Read the following papers: From Colonel RB. H 
Beddome, Conservator of Forests, to Surgeon-Major G. 
Bidie, M.B., Superintendent, Government Central Museum, 
Madras, dated Ootacamund, 6th May 1881, No. 125. 

I think that the applications recommended by Mr. 
Anderson are worthy of trial on small given areas, but it 
will probably be found that the expense would be pro- 
hibitive in relation to large estates, so the application 
will be really of uo practical value even if as efficacious 
as anticipated. 

Government have no coffee cultivation on which to 
experiment, so it can only be done by private planters; 
but, considering the ravages of the leaf-disease, the ques- 
tion would be zealously taken up if planters anticipated 
any practical results. 

It would be an advancement in our present knowledge 
to prove that the attacks of the Hemileia fungus are 
the consequence of the juices of the coffee plant being in 
a vitiated condition, and if such be proved no trouble or 
expense should be spared in testing what applications 
will most cheaply and quickly prevent this; but, as far 
as my experience goes, young and exceedingly healthy- 
looking plants are constantly attacked as well as plants 
out of condition or old plants, and the assertion that a 
cessation of growth precedes an attack of the leaf-disease 
is not, I think, correct, as I have seen fine young plants 
one to two years of age in full growth on virgin soil 
suddenly and seriously attacked, and the disease generally 
kills these young plants right ont, when the old trees, 
though often in poor condition and unhealthy-looking 
previous to the attack of the Hemileia, are seldom, if 
ever, actually killed. 

From Suryeon-Major G. Bidie, M.B., Superintendent, 
Government Central Museum, Madras, to the Secretary to 
Government, Revenue Department, Madras, dated Ist 
June 1881. 

In returaing the publication which accompanied G, O., 
No. 604, of 6th April 1881, Ihave the honor to forward 
a letter from Colonel Beddome regarding Mr. Anderson’s 
Essay on Fungoid Disease, and to state that I agree with 
Colonel Beddome generally in his recommendations and 
conclusions. 

It also accords with my observations that when leaf- 
disease appears on an estate it attacks young and vigorous 
plants as well as those in poor condition, but there can 
be no doubt that chemical manures like some of the kinds 
indicated by Mr. Anderson would be of great service in 
helping the coffee to recover condition after an attack of 
leaf-disease. 

In a paper by Mr. William Bidie of Coorg, which was 
recently read before the Linnean Society, he stated that 
he had observed that coffee plants raised from Ceylon 
seed were much more liable to an attack of leaf-fungu 
than Coorg plants, and implied that possibly the germ 
of the disease lurked in the seed. Since that papes 
was read some COryptogamic botantists have. it is 
stated, been investigating the subject and are said to have 
found that the embryo of a seed may contain the germs 
of fungoid disease. This would explain why, as pointed 
out by Colonel Beddome, young plants are often attacked, | 


‘and also in some measure why the disease should prove 


so virulent in them. It further points to the nec ssity 
for exercising great care in the selection of seed. 

It would be premature, I think; tosay more at present ~ 
as regards leaf-disease, seeing that an expert has been 
specially sent out from Hngland by the Colonial Office 
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to investigate the subject in Ceylon, These inquiries are 
still, progressing, and, pending the final report, it would 
be unwise, I think, to give any dogmatic opinion or 
advice. 

It may be mentioned that Mr, Anderson was good 
enough to forward me a copy of his essay some time ago, 
and that having brought it to the notice of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, they published his practical “ con- 
clusions’ in their Proceedings. 

Order thereon, 11th June 1881. Colonel Beddome is of 
opinion that the remedies proposed by Mr. Anderson might 
be tried on small given areas, but considers the expense 
attending the trial prohibitive as regards large estates, 

While concurring generally with the Conservator’s con- 
clusions, the Superintendent, Government Central Museum, 
thinks that chemical manures would assist the coffee 
shrub in recovering its condition after an attack of leaf- 
disease; but recent investigations would rather point to 
a selection of healthy seed as being the main preventive 
of the discase, as it is not improbable that germs of the 
leaf.disease lurk in the seed. 

The above is addressed to the Commissioner of the 
Nilgiris ; the Conservator of Forests; he Superintend- 
ent, Government Central Museum; the Honorary 
Secretary, Nilgiri Planters’ Association ; the Honorary 
Secretary, Wynaad Planters’ Assciation,—ED.j 


CINCHONA C. LEDGERIANA PLANTS ON 
YARROW AND ST. ANDREW’S ESTATES, 
CEYLON. 

St. Andrew’s, Maskeliya, 16th July 1881. 

Dgar Sir,—The origin of the Yarrow Ledgeriana 
trees is probably of interest, and as the paragraph 
in thelocal Times is hardly correct I may as well 
give the following particulars, 

When the late Mr. MeIvor was in Ceylon in 1875, 
I had the benefit of a visit from him, and he gave 
moe, amongst other seeds, a small quantity of the C. 
Calisaya, saying that it would yield a very rich bark, 
but would never be more than a stunted shrub in 
size, While his opinion as to the richness of the 
bark has proved true, his idea as to the growth of 
the plant, founded on his experience at 7,000 feet 
elevation, has proved wrong, when the proper elevation 
is selected. 

The oldest of the plants resulting from this seed 
were pul out on this estate in June 1876, and, as 
an experiment, I planted the remaining plants and some 
cuttings on Yarrow .in December 1877.—Yours 
faithfully, THOS. NORTH CHRISTIE. 


HIGH PRICES FOR RED BARK. 
Kirkoswald, Bogawantalawa, 18th July 1881. 


Dear S1r,—In reply to ‘‘ Peruvian” and ‘‘ Cateador” 
in your issue of 12th inst, the Kirkoswald succi- 
rubra trees, which produced the 53 5d bark referred to, 
were eight years old. The following extract from 
Messrs Brookes & Faith’s Fortnightly Report de- 
scribes the bark :— 

Mincing Lane, 9th June 1881. 

* * * ‘Suecirubra—Importers were free sellers, 
and nearly all offered sold at very irregular prices, but 
ordinary up to middling quality quill showed a decline 
from 2d to 4d per lb., excepting sightly Druggists 
quality, which sold with capital competition at full 
values. We would call particular atlention to 12 
cases mark “Kirkos\vald” recently arrived per ‘‘ Nava- 


rino.” The quality of these was the fiuest and most hand- | 


some we have seen in this market for a considerable 
time past, being very bold, fine stout, even unbroken 
selected sightly quill, about 2 feet long, and realised 
5a 5d per lb. We understand the analysis turned 
out well, but the high price obtained was due to 
the fineappearance, Other lots of druggist’s quill sold 
from 2s 10d to 3s 8d per lb, 


I quite agree with ‘“‘S. T.” in your issue of 16th 
intant in considering this district eminently suited 
for cinchona cultivation, for in no other haveI seen 
more luxuriant growth, nor have I heard of better ana- 
lyses being obtained from trees of the same age. 

From the 8 year old trees cut down in February 
last, the average weight per tree was 91b. (stem and 
branch only) dry bark. 

I strongly recommend the packing of good drug- 
gists’ quill in cases, on the estate, to prevent its 
being damaged in transport; and feel certain that 
had I packed the contents of the 12 cases (mentioned 
in B & F.’s report) in ordinary bags, they would not have 
reached HWngland in as good order, or fetched as good 
a price, —Yours truly, R. B. ARTHUR. 
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Enecuish Fruir Trees mn Crenrran Arrica.—A 
correspondent of the Zimes states that a small selec- 
tion of English fruit trees—apples, pears, apricots, 
cherries, figs, plums, etc.—despatched to Central Africa 
last December to one of the upland stations of the 
Universities’ mission, bore the three months’ journey 
so well as to show signs of life and growth within 
a very few days of their being planted in their new 
home.—Colonies & India. 


THe Yarrow LupcrrtanA TREES.—It appears the 
“Ledger” trees on Yarrow, from which the famous 
sample was taken which obtained a valuation of 
17s. a lb., were grown from a quantity of the true 
seed obtained by Mr. Maclvor from Mr. Ledger, 
and by the former given to the extent of a quarter of 
an ounce, to the present proprietors of Yarrow es- 
tate. From this small quantity a number of plants 
were raised which were partly distributed to two 
friends, and the balance are now to be seen on 
Yarrow; now about three years old, of which one 
hundred and forty are of the undoubted “Ledger’’ varie- 
ty, the remainder of a _ less certain character, 
though eyidentiy very good. The sample analysed, 
for it was only sample, was taken froma few trees ; 
they are about twelve feet high and six or eight 
inches in circumference and are now coming into 
flower. The whole of this valuable seed will be 
kept for forming nurseries with which to plant up 
the remainder of the Yarrow estate, making it a 
most valuable property.—C. Vimes. [Seeing that Mr. 
MclIvor died early in 1876, oe could scarcely be the 
person who gave the proprietor of Yarrow seed some 
four years ago?—LHp. | 

AMERICAN TEA.—Some tea from Georgia found its 
way into the New York market, and has been dis- 
cussed by the trade there. The tea was grown by 
Mr. H. Jackson, formerly of Assam, from whence 
also the plant came. We learn that the experts— 
“After testing the different samples, were united in 
the opinion that the teas were very good when 
compared with Indian tea—which, however, is a 
kind very little in use in the United States. It was 
also remarked that the American tea lacked the 
strength of that grown in India. The experts further 
said that in order to test the quality of American 
tea it is necessary to prepare it as Japan teas are 
made, and it was promised that the next samples 
would be so prepared. The estimated cost of the 
tea on exhibition wasfrom l6c. to20c. per lb.” We 
quote this from a trade journal. It is difficult to 
understand why the American teas ‘‘were good 


| when compared with Indian tea,” when it is ad- 
mitted that they ‘‘lacked strength” by the same 
comparison. With all due deference to the experts, 
we are of opinion that the American consumer will 
be less anxious about the preparation of this tea 
according to the Japan fashionwhen he learns to ap- 
preciate Indian tea.—//ome and Colonial Mail. 
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THE RAINY SEASON—CRICKETS—BLOSSOM ON LIBERIAN 
COFFEE—CACAO AND WHITE ANTS. 
Western Province, 16th July. 

I see many complaints from various districts, of 
nsufficient rain for planting purposes. I am glad to 
Say that since the middle of March the longest 
spell we have had without rain was eight days in 
the middle of May. We have had nothing like the 
thunder showers of the first four months of the 
year lately, but we have had ample rainfall for the 
growth of our cultivated plants in June. 1 suppose 
the amount would not have made a great figure 
on the register of a rain-gauge, but there was no 
day on which more or less did not fall. In 1879 
we had no rain from 23rd Juneto 26th July, and in 
1880 there was hardly any rain in June, July so far 
has given more sunshine than usual, but we have 
had rain enough to maintain the growth of the 
weeds, which have been, and continue to be, very 
troublesome,—so much so, that I had all hands 
weeding during the whole of last month, and I 
have had to make some addition to my labour 
force, to enable me to deal with them. 

I have ascertained the number of plants destroyed by 
evickets to be 19 per cent. The whole proportion cut was 
84 per cent, but 15 per cent are growing again, but they 
are, and will continue to be, six months behind those 
that remained untouched, which now range from 
hine to eighteen inches in height, and the most for- 
ward have begun to branch. I was absent for four 
days last week, and on my return I saw a decided 
_ advance, that I would perhaps not have noticed had 
I seen them daily as usual. 

The nursery plants are so far advanced, that I 
might plant at once, if I could be certain of the 
weather, but we dare not assume that the next three 
months will be as favourable as the past three. 

There was a small blossom ten days ago, but the 
heaviest blossom is still to come, and, if the weather 
is tolerably favourable, may be expected towards 
the end of this month, The numerous varistiesa of the 
Liberian coffee have each their special habit as to 
flowering. One variety branches at fifteen inches and 
bears heavily on its primaries without producing a 
Secondary; while another, that commonly begins to 
branch at two feet, produces little or nothing on its 
primaries, but throws out its secondaries by the time 
the primaries are a foot long. Those that run up 
from three to five feet, before branching, bear well 
on the primaries, but show much more inelina- 
tion to grow to suckers than secondaries. ‘This 
variety is, I fancy, the tree coffee, thatis said to grow 
thirty feet high and yields 301b. of produce, (?) There 
is still another variety, with along smooth leaf with 
a much lighter shade of green than the others, that 
is extremely liable to leaf disease, and once attacked 
is never ableto shake it off. My idea of the proper 
method of dealing with this kind is to root them 
out and burn them, but I will give them a respite 
till I see they geton, between now and the opening 
of the north-east rains. I have on my place near 
the Mahaoya a single plant that came up among 
the Liberians, and that was planted out in the field 
with the others, in November 1879. It produced its 
first flowers in January last, and has now about a 
Gozen half-grown berries, and has a very full blossom 
forming. It has dark green rather curly leaves, 
nearly as broad as long; it is two feet high, and 
has fifteen pairs of branches, the lowest about a 
foot long; it has the appearance of perfect health, 
and a stiff sturdy aspect, that seems to chal- 
lenge any wind that blows to do its worst. Of 
course I propose to use all the fruit of this plant 
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for seed, but whether the produce will keep true 
to the parent type, or whether its cultivation will 
turn out profitable, are questions for the future. 

The white ants still continue to cut the cacao plant a 
Their boldest exploit was a plant thirty inches hig‘g 
with a stem an inch and a half in girth, but at 
this size they are generally safe fromthis foe. The 
older cacao plants are growing very freely, but the 
smaller ones still suffer from the wind, and on the 
more exposed spots look very forlorn: many of the 
large ones are flowering, one especially for the last 
six months, but there is no fruit forming. Itappears 
to me now that they will take up all the space 
allotted to them. The branches extend rapidly, and 
as the stem becomes a branch as soon as others 
come out to balance it, the growth comes out in width, 
rather than height. White ants got into my nursery 
baskets, and destroyed nearly 100 plants in one night, 
Lf promptly removed them to other ground, and 
saved them from further ravage. I am told that a 
blend of a bushel of hydrate of lime with two ounces of 
arsenic, dusted over the trees, is a perfect protection. 

Since writing the above, I have filled up 500 vacan- 
cies in the coffee. Idid not like to let the fine showery 
weather we had for four days pass without availing 
myself of it. Everything will depend onthe weather 
we may have between to-day and the end of August. 
Another season like 1879 would kill them off; but 
we never have two seasons alike, and in this climate 
it is somewhat of a venture to plant in any season. 
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TOBACCO IN THE NORTH OF CEYLON. 


The trade in this article seems to suffer from 
great depression, produced by causes which are not 
far to seek. Tobacco exported to India last year re- 
mains in stock, there being no demand. The Indians 
turn out as good tobacco as any sent from Jaffna, The 
crop produced in India this year is reported to be 
sufficient to meet the demand there. Another cause 
is that a larger number of men than in any preced- 
ing year having taken to tobacco cultivation the out- — 
turn is far in excess of the demand. This year’s crop 
has been gathered in and the market is now flooded 
with tobacco. Prices have considerably fallen. We 
are assured by men whose veracity is unimpeachable 
that it is found difficult to sell tobacco even ata rate 
that would barely cover the expenses of cultivation, — 
the cultivator making up his mind not to charge for his 
labor and trouble. This is indeed a sad state of things. 
None but those who are acquainted with Jaffna affairs 
are able to understand what depression in tobacco — 
means. As we have often remarked the chief industry — 
of the place is the cultivation of tobacco : when tobacco 
produced at great trouble and expense lies in hands 
uncailed for and unsold, you may safely conclude that 
distress and want have made their appearance. Money 
is very scarce: tobacco cultivators struggle hard to 
keep body and soul together and we fear that should © 
this depression continue even for a short time it will 
affect the well-to-do classes. 

The only class of men that seem to derive benefit 
from the existing depression are the cigar traders. 
They combine and keep down prices. The mysteries 
of trade are so strange that what is ruin to one is a 
benefit to another. Now that there is no demand in 
India for tobacco, the cigar traders buy it cheap, and 
rejoice in the prospect before them. 4 

Times of depression are also times of sickness. When 
tobacco is dull or when paddy is short, you may ex- 
pect with certainty the appearance of some sickness. 
Want generally drives people to live upon unwhole- 
some articles. It was so in 1877. A speedy change 
in the trade is very desirable and any measure cal- 
culated to effect it will be heartily weleomed.—Jafna 
Patriot, July 9th. . 
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me PLANTING ENTERPRISE IN MANILA, 

il, The Oceania of the 25th May, in an article on 
: the progress of the now flourishing province of Isla 
bb T de Negros, which remained almost uncultivated until 
ay Government. liberality induced many Spanish planters 
“| to settle there with labourers from the provinces in 
he | 1851, thus notices how a British merchant powerfully 
iy | contributed to develop planting enterprise in that 
he uarter :— 
he “‘With failing resources and a year of low prices, 
i} | the planters in Negros had a bad time of it until 
 } 1855 and 1856, when effective aid reached them, 
Mt) This was from a British merchant, also consul for 
ul | his nation at Doilo—Mr. Nicholas Loney. This re- 
"8 } markable man, whose memory is so cherished in the 
th, Visayan provinces, had a thorough and _ scholarlike 
Y } knowledge of our language, our classic literature 
u being familiar to him. He had not only this qualification, 
il | but also appeared to be partial to our customs, 
i During the years he had spent in Manila before goi g 
t } to Moilo, he had studied the country and the law. That 
. } port being then recently opened to foreign trade, he 
iy} determined to encourage direct consignments. His sym. 
‘Y | pathetic character, his sound judgment. and practical 
Ns Bhdwied e of the country and its resources, did the 
it} rest, Without Loney, Negros might not perhaps bave 
i, | attained its present prosperity and great progress. He 
4 succeeded in facilitating the importation of machinery 
ate 


for many of the Spanish planters who were full of 
energy for work, aud even in imparting useful ideas to 
some, he also setting a good example by buying land 
Which was cultivated on his account. Planting enter- 
prise in Negros under the leadership of Spaniards for 
80 many years, is now the most progressive thr ughout 


the Philippines. notwithstanding thet amongst other 
uit} difficulties, it had to struggle against want of ports for 
tt ) shipping produce.” 
ils The Oceania of the 2nd June draws attention to that 
lt J fact that former rises in the price of Manila hemp simi: 
lb } lar to the rates then ruling (9 to 10 dollars per picul) 
it} had always been followed by so great a fall in value that 
ib } many cultivators, becoming discouraged, abandoned 
lt } hemp growing, the preparation of the fibre beiny too toil- 
i some a process for low prices to prove remuuerative, 
lil } Doring the last 40 years the Government made 


Vigorous efforts to extend hemp eullivation in Luzon, 
the result being that the plant was found to 
flourish only on volcanic soil in the Eastern provinces 


il} exposed to breezes from’ the Pacific. The Comercio 
li} urges extenson of hemp cultivation. 
if The Minister for the Colonies has deciled that 


there shall be continued at Manila, the levy of 1 
per cent on the imports into that city for delraying 
the expenses of the harbour works there, but that no 
dues shall be levied for that pupose on imports and 
exports in other parts of the Philppines. 
Severalinhabitants of Maniln, who intend to build sub- 
Btantial houses here, have ordered models of houses froin 
the Unite States to try here something like the ele- 
ant buildings so much in fashion in Cuba and Porio 


ill § Rico. —Straits Times. 
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1 THE PLANTING INDUSTRY OF CEYLON. 

i [Being one of aseries of reviews in the Madras Mail 


based on Ferguson's Ceylon Handbook and Directory 
for 1881.] 

An enquiry into the causes that have produced the 
Present depression in the coffee 


if b enterprise in Ceylon, 
: would not be of much value, if it omitted to take | 
J account of leaf disease, _At the same time there is 
, groom for difference of opinion as to the degree in which 


the blight bas contributed to the downward tendency. 
Leaf disease, we may be quite sure, is charged with 
much that should with more justice be atuributed to 
nl Side There cannot, however, bea duubt 
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| ready sale in the home market 


| likely to become one of the most important 
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that, had this pest not made its appearance, fewer 
estates would have fallen into liquidation. The dis 
ease first showed itself in 1869 in Madulsima, in the 
extreme eastern division of the coffee districts. Next 
year it had spread to the western or Kandy side, but 
did not become very general till the following year, 
It is worthy of remark as bearing upon the con- 
nexion between short crops and leaf disense, that 1870 
was the year in which there was the largest export 
of plantation coffee and the greatest average out turn 
per acre; the export being nearly 900,000 cwt., and 
the average per acre 5.53 ewt. Owing to the larger 
area brought under cultivation, the export in several 
succeeding years, to wit, in 1871, 1873, 1875, 1877, rose 
above 80,000 ewts., but the average per acre has never 
again reached 5 cwt. while in four years it has fallen 
below three. During the seven years previous to 1870 
the out-turn ranged from 4:10 cwts. per acre, in 1864, 
to 5°22 in 1869. These figures point to the injurious 
effect of leaf disease on prodactiveness : a conclusion 
which will appear all the more certain when it is 
remembered that this diminution in out-turn since 
the appearance of leaf disease has taken place in spite 
of liberal manuring and a higher style of cultiv.tion 
than was carried on previously. The planter has there- 
fore good reason to conclude that his diminished re- 
turns are toa considerable extent due to the ravages 
of disease. Meanwhile, as Dr. Thwaites, late of the 
Botanic il gardens, Peradeniya, says in his report for 
1874, it seems to be conclusively establi-hed ‘that 
judicious cultivation enables the coffee tree to produce 
a succession of profitable crops, nolwithstanding it 
may suifer from yeriodical attacks of leaf disease,” 
This is well exemplified by the obvious fact that no. 
where has the disease committed such havoc as in na- 
tive plantations, where cultivation is almost entirely 
neglected. Previously to 1870 planters were divided 
into two opposite camps—the party that advocated 
manuring, and the party thatopposed it. How long it 
might have been in the then state of things before 
a satisfactory solution should have been arrived at, 
it is not easy to say. The inroads of leaf disease 
have led to the matter being speelily and practically 
settled in favour of high cultivation. 

The effects of short crops and low prices might have 
been mitigated had planters been less exclusively de- 
pendent on the one product coffee, Having their egas 
all in one basket, a mishap to it could not fail to 
be followed by serious consequences. Coffee must for 
many years to come prove the staple product, but 
had they been as fully alive ten years ago as they 
are now to the importance of cultivating other pro- 
ducts, their losses on coffee would have been more 
made up But here again they had to pass through 
the school of adversity before they could be taught 
the potential wealth of recourses that surrounded them, 
First to be mentioned among these new products, 
thoagh not the most Important, is Liberian eoflee, which 
grows at elevations unsuitable to the Arabian species, 
A the end of 1877, there were, according to Ferguson's 
Handbook (from which the following fizures are mainly 
derived), about 500 acres planted with Liberian coffee, 
There seems to be some difiiculty in determining the 
area under cultivation at the end of 1880, the estimates 
varying from 4,000 to 7,000 or even 10,000 acres, 
Though not enjoying complete immunity from the 
attacks of leaf disease, the growth and prodactiveness 
of the trees have not, so far, been affected by it. It 
remains to be sen whether this coffee will command a 
London dealers are 
said not to appreciate it very highly, but it has been 
favourably received in America, 

The cultivation of tea, though still in its infancy is 
industries 
in the island. Begun about the year 1867, at which 
time about 10 acres were planted it made small pro- 
gress till 1875 whea the acreage was estimated at 1,080, 
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Since then the increase has been more rapid, the area 
under tea at the close of last year being estimated at 
close upon 9,300 acres. As in the case with Liberian 
coffe, the increase of tea cultivation does not imply 
a. reduction of the area under coffee, the soil and 
climate best suited for the one being more or less un- 
suited for the other. The rapid rise of this industry 
is seen from the exports for the past five years, as 
given in the Customs account: :— 


Year lb. value. 
1876 757 R_ 1,907 
1877 2,105 3,457 
1878 19,6074 20,900 
1879 95,969 85,229 
1880 139,752 ces 


This doves not represent the whole annual out-turn, 
here being a large locai consumption. The crop for 
the current season is estimated at about 50,000 1b, 
The Ceylon planters are sanguine that they will be 
able to produce a finer tea than that of Northern India, 
and at a cheaper rate. In support of the latter con- 
sideration they adduce their superiority in the matter 
of cheap transport and labour, as well as in being 
hearer the commercial centre. As to quality, they 
appeal to their long list of awards at the Mvlbourne 
Exhibition, and to the comparative results of the 
analyses of Ceylon and Indian teas made by the Vic- 
torian Government analyst. Indian tea-planters need 
not grudge their southern brethren this consolation, 
considering the cold reception accorded to Ceylon teas 
in Mincing-lane. The colonists are more indignant 
than discouraged at their failure to conciliate the vested 
interests of the London brokers, upon whom they 
are at present inclined to turn their backs altogether, 
looking to Australia as the market for their teas. 


A still younger industry than tea is cocoa, 
which gives promise of being a valuable addi- 
tion to the vegetable products of Ceylon. Demand- 


ing a lower elevation and more sunshine it can be 
grown in situations where the Arabian coffee cannot., 


It is grown successfully in districts as widely apart 


as the Central Province, Galle on the South-West 
and Trincomallee to the North-East; a fact which 
indicates the suitability of Ceylon for the plant. On 
many estates where climate and soil are suitable, cacaos 
are planted between the rows of coffee trees. This 
makes it difficult to judge precisely what progress has 
been made in extending their cultivation. At the end 
of 1877 only 500 acres were planted. At the end of 
lust yew this had increased to about 5,400 acres. Little 
has yet been exported, the demand for seed having nearly 
exhausted the indigenous supply. Ten cwt. were ex- 
ported in 1878, 42 in 1879, and 121in 1880 In the 
matter of spices, with which Bishop Heber’s hymn 
has associated the name of Ceylon in the minds of 
the Sunday school-going youth at home, the island 
scarcely keeps up its reputation. 
about 30,000 acres are cultivated with cinnamon, 
bet the area is hardly at all extending. It shews the 
fluctuations that oceur within a short period in 
certain articles of produce, that though there are at 
the present moment prosperous coffee planters in the 
island who made their first step on the road to 
fortune throush remunerative investments in cinnamon, 
its cultivation does not at present yield a profit 
sufficient to attract capital. Cardamoms have of late 
been protitably cultivated, but the area covered by 
them is not great, though increasing. 

sub of all the newer products now bein geultivated 
in Ceylon. it is to cinchona that the planter most 
looks for the re-adjustment of the financial equili- 
Lrium so grievously disturbed of late years, It is 
hardly possible to obtain anything like accurate 
inforination as to the extent of this cultivation. 
There are considerable patches in different parts 
of the country devoted to cinchona alone; 
but almost all estates, especially the older 
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It is estimated that | 


; of cultivating the richest of the cinchonas in their — 


ones, have trees planted along road-sides or in the 
midst of the coffee. In som2 instances, cinchonas are 
planted only in places where the coffee trees have died 
out, but in other estates, almost the whole acreage has 
been planted with them in regular rows between the 
lines of coffee. Some of the species are grown at 
lower elevations than have usually been considered 
suitable. Thus they are said to grow in the Yatiyan. 
tota district on the western slope, at 500 feet; and 
at Kalutara, about 80 miles south of Colombo, nearly 
at the sea level. ‘he uumber of cinchona plants 
growing in Ceylon at the beginning of this year is 
estimated in Ferguson’s Handbook at from 50,000 000 
to 100,000,000. C. succirubra is the most numerous, 
being reckoned at more than one half. Tae remainder 
consists of c. officinalis, and c. calisaya, with such 
varieties as ¢, ledgeriana and c. pubescens. Of course, 
the majority of these are very young, say, not more 
than three years of age; the cultivation not having 
increased at a very rapid rate till about 1877, when 
the depression in coffee forced planters to look about 
them for something to take its place. It will con- 
sequently take some five or six years before there 
will be any marked increase in the export of bark. 
By that time a serious fall in price may happen; 
and in any case, it can hardly be expected that prices 
will continue to maintain their {present level after 
Ceylon, in common with other parts of the world, 
has begun to pour a largely increased supply into 
the home markets. But the Ceylon planters do not 
despair of a profit on the cultivation, even should prices 
fall to one-half or one-fourth of their present rates. 
The following is the official Customs’ returns of the 
export of cinchona bark for the past eleven years :— 


Value R 
1869... 28 oz. 50 
1871... 80 packages 313, 
1872... 11,547 lb. & 694 pkgs. 64,102 
1873... 44,836 ,, 32,667 
1874... 40,354 ,, 25,277 
1875... 19,152 ,, 17.963 
1876... 14,932,, & 1 pkg. 14,720 
1877... 12,127), tee tals SiS: 738 
1878... 186,797 ,, 1,71, 292 
1879... 507,368 ,, 5, 19,086 
1880.. 1,161,989 ,, (say) 12,00,000 


It is not expected that the rate of progress indicated 
by the figures of the past two years will be kept up — 
during the next three or four years, as the hard times — 
recently experienced led many planters to cut or bark 
their trees prematurely. q 


THE CULTIVATION OF CiNCHONA 
CALISAYA. 

The following paper from one of the June num-— 

bers of the Journal of the Society of Artsis of value — 

as shewing the idea entertained of the best mode 


native habitat. We must be prepared to find the | 
cultivation succeed in some parts of the Southern 4 
“United States”. 


CINcHONA IN THE UNITED STATES. ; 

Consul General Adams of La Paz, Bolivia, states — 
that he has no doubt but that the cinchona may be cul- — 
tivated in some parts of the United States, where the ~ 
soil and climate are favourable to its cultuture. Atter a ~ 
full investigation into the cultivation of the Cinchona 
calisaya in Bolivix, he gives the following information ~ 
to those wishing to make the experiment of growing 
the treein the United States, which is taken from the 
Oil and Drug News :—‘‘The seed is sown broadcast 
upon a hot-bed, such as gardeners prepare in the spring — 
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for their early vegetables, The manure of the llama, for 
which, in the United States, sheep manure might be sub- 
stituted, is freely mixed with the surface soil of the hot 
bed, and, as the seed is very high, it should be slightly 
waked under, and the surface kept moist. As soon ag 
the sprouts appear a shade should be constructed over 
the bed covered simply with leaves, straw or branches 
of trees, which, while it protects the tender plants from 
the hot sun, may allow the rain to penetrate and 
fall gently upon them, and it is advisable to locate 
such hot-beds on a hill-side, so that the water may 
quickly run off, continuous and limited moisture being 
required, rather than quantities of water and heavy 
falls of rain. As soon the plant has grown toa height 
of from six to eight inches, it is ready for transplant- 
ing. ‘The ground chosen for a quina plantation should 
also be sloping, if possible on the south side of hill 
or mountain, as experience has shown here that those 
located on level land do not prosper, and steep moun- 
tain sides are here preferred. ‘The plants are set at 
regular intervals eigh: feet apart, and it is only necessary, 
if not better, to prepare the soil within a foot of 
where each plant is placed, as I am assured that by 
ploughing the whole field too much moisture would be 
retained in the soil. The planty are then slightly 
covered with fallen leaves or other rubbish to protect 
them from the hot sun a while longer until they show 
a strong and healthy growth, after which all further 
ware seems to be unnecessary, in Bolivia at least, 
where even the weeds are but superficially removed. 
A damp, warm climate, with heavy dews at night, 
and cloudy sky during the days, rather than a hot, 
burning sun— such as may be fouud in the moun- 
tainous regions of some of the Southern States, like 
Alabama and Georgia, where mists and threatening 
‘clouds hang over the mountains in summer and still 
‘no severe Prost occur in winter—this seems to be 
‘what is required for the cultivation of this plant: 
' and I should not be surprised if the experiment should, 
under such conditions, prove successful, a result which 
would, undoubtedly, add greatly to the wealth and 
‘prosperity of the South. Bolivia being in the southern 
emisphere, the seasons for sowing and transplanting 
in the United States will have to be changed; the 
‘former, instead of October here, should be done in 
April, and the latter in July, instead of January here. 
From these intervals it will be seen that the seeds 
‘vequire a long period to germinate and attain their 
first growth, but from all accounts, if the above direc- 
‘tions are followed, and a little patience shown in the 
begining, very little, if any, cultivation and trouble 
As necessary after the plant is transplanted and becomes 
Hirmly rooted and shows a healthy growth. In from 
five to six years the tree grows to a height of about 
10 feet, and 5 to 6 inches in diameter, and at that 
age the bark contains the greatest per-centage of quin- 
ine, and is worth in Bolivia from 180 dollars to 
200 dollars per quintal of 100 pounds. When the 
tree has attained this size and age, it is cut down 
vlose to the roots, the bark stripped entirely from the 
trunk and branches, and one of the new shoots from 
the root is allowed to grow into a new tree. In 
India, I am told, the custom prevails to strip only 
half of the tree, and allow this to grow again before 
the other half is taken off; but by this process, I am 
assured, the per-centage of the sulphate contained in 
the second growth is much smaller than that gained 
by the method practised here. ‘The seed which I have 
transmitted I have procured from one of the best 
plantations, and is warranted to be of the calisaya 
Species—the best of the cinchonas, Lately, since the 
cultivation of this tree bas assumed such large propor- 
tions in Bolivia, this seed has become an article 
of local commerce; so that, should the experiments 
in the United States prove successful, there would 
seem to be no difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
seed in larger quantities.” 


NORTH BORNEO. 


At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
on 14th Feb. Mr. W. M. Crocker of Sarawak read 
a paper on that country and northern Borneo, Re- 
garding the portion. ceded by the Sultans of Bunei 
and Sulu to Messrs. Overbeck and Dent, he said 
it comprised a computed area of 18,000 sq. miles. 
qt seems, however, that the Dutch have shifted their 
boundary to the north, so as to include a good deal 
of the eastern portion of this ceded territory, but 
what ground they have for doing so we do not know, 
However, even without this disputed portion, Sabah, 
as the ceded territory is called, is larger than Bel- 
gium, and has bays and rivers in which a fleet 
could anchor. It also includes the famous mountain 
of Kini Balu, though the lake of that name turns 
out to be a myth. Mr. Crocker pointed out a 
feasible route of exploration by the Rejong and 
Belongan rivers, the first on the west, and the second 
on the east of Borneo. He believed that the natives 
of the Sabah were being ruled according to Rajah 


Brooke’s policy, i.c. through the chiefs, and that the 


results would be good. As the Russians had strongly 
fortified stations on the northern shores of China, 
and were casting covetous eyee on the Corean har- 
bours, it was necessary that the British should main- 
tain their supremacy in the Malayan Archipelago. 
Mr. Dent, one of the representatives of the Com- 
pany to whom the land had been ceded, gave an 
outline of the operations undertaken, and spoke 
highly of Chinese labour, and in this opinion he 
was supported by Dr. Lockhart. 


THE NEEM TREE BARK AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR CINCHONA. 

We read in the proceedings of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India, that 

“The Lady Superior of St. Vincent’s Home informs the 
Secretary that since she has planted Neem trees ‘ Aza- 
dirachta’ in her grounds, the inmates have been speci- 
ally exempt from fever; there is no doubt this pliant 
possesses fever-dispelling properties, and as the seed 
can be procured for the gathering in Calcutta, the 
experiment of planting tho same in the fever districts 
is worth trying. The plant is easily raised and needs 
no special care.-—In connection with the virtues 
ascribed to the Neemtree in the above report, theSecret- 
ary drew attention to the fact stated in O’Shaughnessy’s 
Bengal Dispensatory that Dr. White of Bornbay used the 
bark of this tree as a substitute for Cinchons and found 
its success nearly equal as a febrifuge remedy. He 
further submitted a nole from Dr, D. O’Brien of the 
Beheating estate, Debrogurh, applying for seeds of 
Hucalyptus rostrata. Dr. O’Brien states that he raised 
some plants of that variety five years ago, and they are 
now 25 to 30 feet high, but very slim. ‘‘ They were 
planted about the compound of my bungalow, ard to 
these trees I must attribute freedom from fevers, 
although the people (coolies) about are very subject 
to fevers.” 

We think the statements 
of rathera mixed and apocryphal character and should 
be taken cum grano salis. lst, the neem tree is what 
we know in Ceylon as the margosa, a very common 
cultivated tree, doubtiully wild. The oil from its 
fruits-~margosa oil—is well-known, its bark is bitter 
and has been used as a febrifuge or antiperiodic by 
the natives before cinchona was introduced into India, 
The tree is sometimes planted im avenues, hut, 
being quite deciduous in the hot dry weather, it is 
about the worst that could be used for this purpose. 


in the above paragraph are 


It is the Melia azadirachta, Lin. The idea of 
its being a preventative of fever in a growing state 


because its bark is bitter and is used as a febrifuge 
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is rather far-fetched and indeed absurd. It isa rather 
common belief now that some of the gum trees of 
Australia, notably the blue gum, have similar pro- 
perties, but the more reasonable explanation is that 
these eucalypti are capable of absorbing the moisture 
and drying up swamps in which they are planted 
and consequeatly of absorbing and dissipating malaria. 
Very probably the Eucalyptus rostrata may be use- 
ful in this respect. Onthe other hand, deuse shade 
and superabundant vegetation in the tropics conduce 
to fever and other disease; moderate shade is desirable, 
and under the circumstances we have referred to as 
well as other peculiar conditions, the planting of 
deciduous neem trees and species of eucalyptus may 
be very beneficial. 


COFFEE PLANT DISEASES. 
(From our London Correspondent. ) 

At last I am able to send you by this mail the 
copy of the Linnean Society’s journal for the present 
month, which contains Dr Cooke’s and Mr. Bidie’s com- 
munications to that Society on the subject of coffee 
leaf disease. Dr. Cooke’s paper was, as you will see 
principally relative to that form of it which has made 
its appearance in South America; but I have been 
unable by my perusal of it to decide whether the 
fungi described by him have any connection with 
that which you referred to me a short time back as 
having made its appearance on the Guatemala 
plantations. Dr. Cooke has described one species 
which is said to have a strong pbosphorescent 
smell, and it may be that the taint of sulphur 
which the Guatemala disease was said to give 
out is identical with it. If that be so, we might 
be justified in coming to the conclusion that some 
degree of identity was established by the fact, but 
I have not as yet been able to ascertain Dr. 
Cooke s views on this point, I fear his paper is too 
scientific for me tu be able to discuss it here, but 
it is a new feature, as far as my experience or read- 
ing goes, to learn from it that the coffee leaf disease 
is, sui generis, identical to a great extent in all its 
forms, and that it is only by the different form of 
fungus which it developes that its various classifica- 
tions can be determined. I am glad to see that the 
learned author considers—as he states—that ‘* we are 
now in a fair way of knowing all that can be known 
of its life history : and this is the only safe basis 
on which to hope for a radical cure.” The deter- 
mination of the last appears, however, to be at present 
as far off as ever ; though the disease in Mysore 
appears to have engayed Dr. Cooke's active investiga- 
uu as lar back as 1576. te describes that as the 
* black rot” and states it-to be unknown in Ceylon, 
Giving that special form the scientific nomenclature 
of Pellicularia Koleroga, 1% was in the year above 
named, 1876, he states, that the existence of destruct- 
lve parasites on coffee became apparent in South 
America, and primarily in Venezuela. The varieties 
of the disease named by Dr. Cooke seem to be legion 
in number, and all of them, though having the same 
basis, and due probably to the same cause, possess 
distinctive featurs, as I have gaid, in the charac- 
ter of the resulting fungus: it being ascertained 
during 1877 that in Sonth America alone there 
were three distinctive classifications of the dis- 
ease, one at all events being identical with 
the so-called ‘‘black rot” of Mysore. The Com- 
Missioner of Agriculture at Bogota. d»scribed this 
particular form of fungus as having a phosphoric smell 
and as emitting phosphorescent light at night. It 
Was said by him to occur more frequently in 
Gamp places than in dry ones, and to show its ray- 
ages must severely in localities where the trees were 
closely planted together. 1t also attacked the trees 
grown to afford shade to the coffee bushes, Further 


on in the paper, Dr. Cooke affirmed that the disease 
may exist without any visible fungus upon the leaves 
and exhibit no trace of mycelium in the tissues, 
Altogether, he covsiders the disease to be a complic- 
ated one, and he is not prepared to state its canse. 
Leaves forwarded to him by Mr, Morris from Jamaica 
showed an entirely distinctform of the disease from 
those he had previouly known, and he classifies it 
under the title of Cercospora cojfeicola. The localiza. 
tion of this form in one particular locality renders it 
still more difficult, Dr. Cooke writes, to answer the 
question: ‘* What is the cause of this form of coffee 
disease ?” A plate accompanies the paper, which gives. 
illustrative magnified details of the disease of South 
America. Mr. Bidie’s remarks on this subject sre 
embodied in a letter addressed by himto Mr. John 
Cameron, the Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens 
at Bangalore, who communicated it to the Linnean 
Society, and they have reference to the form of the 
disease prevalent in Coorg. It was only developed 
there some four or five years ago, and Mr. Came- 
ron thinks it was imported from Ceylon, or trom a 
coffee district in Mysore, bearing the euphonioug 
name of ‘*Chickmoogloor,” the latter placé being only 
sixty miles distant from the plantations of Coorg. It will 
be useless for me to enter upon Mr. Bidie’s re. 
marks. They appear to me to be pretty identical 
with what I have previously read in your columns; 
but I cannot pretend to say that they may not 
embody some new points of interest to those better 
acquainted with the subject than I can possibly bea 
from my rather cursory reading respecting it. 


A NEW MAURITIAN INDUSTRY :—FISH 
MANURE. 


The Mavritius Mercantile Revi-w publishes a report | 
on a new industry lately started by Mr. Bernard with 
the assi-tance of several Mauritian planters, viz., that 
of making manure from the fish caught at the shoal 
of Saya de Matha, the most extensive in the Indian seas. 

On April 7th last, Mr. Bernard freighted a vessel, 
the ‘‘ Rodolphe” and sailed from Mauritius, reaching 
the shoal on the 14th. The shoal is about 200 miles 
long and 15 miles in average breadth, situated be- 
tween 56° and 60° HE. long., and 9° and 11° S. lat. 
Over the whole extent) of this submarine bank of sand, 
coral, and seaweed, the depth varies from 12 to 15 
fathoms. On account of the shallowness of the water, 
the fish were caught with the greatest facility. The 
shoal covers an area of more than 2,000 square miles, 
abont five times the size of the Mauritius, over the 
whole of which fst exist in sucu quantities that vuey 
may be said to be inexhausiible. 

Mr. Bernard fished with lines, and scarcely were the 
lines cast into the water, when fish were caught varying 
in weizht from 2 to 3 lb. Sharks and other laree 
fish were taken occasionally. In fourteen days’ fish- 
ing ten men filled 120 casks, cach containing 320 1b. 
of fish or an average of 300 1b. of fish foreach man per 
day. No nets were used, and the work was carried on 
during the whole time under every disadvantage. The 
fishing hooks wereali too small. On this account four- 
fifths of the sharks, which might have been caught with 
proper hooks, were lost. Notwithstanding that cir- 
cimstance, 25 or 30 shatks were taken every day. 
300 Ib. of fresh fish represent 101 lb. of dry fish manure, 
containing ll or percent. of azote, under the form of 
organic matter in close combinatoin with phospaates 
entirely assimilable Mr. Bernard calculates that the 


cost of the manure ready for sale will be less than $50 — E | 


per ton. He asserts |hat boats for fishing purposes are 
far better than small vessels, on account of the greater 
facility in drawing the fish out of the water. 
operations can be carvied on during eight monihs of 
the year, from September to May, In June, July; 
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and August the south-east monsoon makes fishing 
almost impossible. 

Mr. Bernard concludes his report by saying that 
on account of the great extent of the shoal of Saya de 
Malha, of the extraordinary abundance of fish, and 
the numerous facilities which the operation offers, it 
might become the place of an important and lucrative 
trade, capable of supplying large quantities of manure 
rich in azote, which it weuld not be possible to 
procure in the ordinary course of commerce. —Colonies 
and India. 


TEA AGENCIES IN THE MOTHER 


COUNTRY. 


We give special prominence to the following re- 
lation of the practical difficulties in the way of push- 
ing a trade in Ceylon Tea in the old country, which 
comes from the correspondent who contributes our 
“News from the North.” The writer’s suggestions 
ave deserving of careful consideration :— 

I am glad to see by last received Observer that 
Sir Wm. Gregory’s suggestion of a London Agency 
for Ceylon Tea is likely to be carried out by a 
Ceylon Syndicate. I now feel called on to break the 
ominous silence I have maintained respecting the 
success of the ‘‘Ceylon Tea and Coffee Agency ” 
established by me in this town some eight months 
ago, as the experience of the first and only retail 
agency in this country solely devoted to Ceylon pro- 
duce may afford hints for the guidance of the Syndic- 
ate, when arranging how they shall place Ceylon 
teas before the British public. ‘To the Syndicate, and 
also to those who, having a high opinion of the ex- 
cellence of Ceylon tea (as I had before entering on 
this business), and who may think of taking up a 
special agency for Ceylon produce, I address my re- 
marks. ‘To the latter, I would say: Don’t let your 
individual tastes delude you into the belief that you 
have only to open a shop and announce the sale of 
Ceylon tea to meet with a brisk demand. If you 
have not already a good connection, you will find 
the public slow to make trial of a new thing, unless 
it be constantly forced on their attention by advert- 
isement. To do this efficiently involves an expendi- 
ture that few private individuals are able to meet, or 
would care to risk, as the prospect of return would 


CEYLON 


acquired, The great majority of people do not ap- 
preciate good tea and don’t know it when they get 
it. This is no mere opinion. I have proof of it. 
el notions of tea, to «a great extent, are ruled 

y the darkness of the cup, with almost universal 
ignorance as to the shade of colour a really good 
tea should have. To simply announce that you have 
Ceylon tea for sale aud expect to draw customers is 
certain to lead to disappointment. You must advertise 
persistently—chant its praises, issue circulars and dis- 
tribute handbills. Have I done these things? Yes, 
more perhaps than my means warranted. On to the 
glass of my shop-window I have pasted a large poster 
which says :—‘‘ Important Announcement. Ceylon 
Tea surpassed all other Teas at the Melbourne Ex- 
hibition of the present year 1881.” 

The Committee of Ladies having charge of the 
Ladies’ Refreshment rooms at the Melbourne Exhibi- 
tion selected Ceylon Tea for use, and placarded the 
walls of the rooms thus :—‘‘ Cryton Tra, rue Best 
tm tHe Worup.” In my handbills which have been 
distributed in the streets and sent round to families 
(a style of advertising now much practised) I say :— 


**Pure CeyLon TEAS IMPORTED DIRECT FROM THE 
GROWING ESTATES. 

Finest quality, 3/4 per lb.) Liberal Discount given 

Second ra 3/— ,, \ on Quantities, 
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be too far off, the taste for Ceylon tea having to be | 


“WwW, W. begs to intimate that, since commencing 
business, he has sent Large Parcels of PurE CryLon 
Tea all over Scotland, to many places in England, 
to Wales, and as far south as Bournemouth, on the 
English Channel; that he is constantly receiving Re- 
peat Orders and the most flattering eulogiums on the 
superior excellence of his Tea. The following are 
specimens :— 

“Tt is really the most refreshing cup I ever tasted.” 
——‘*1 never knew what good Tea was till I got 
yours,” ——‘*‘ Your new Ceylon Tea is perfectly de- 
licious.” ——Scores of times has he been informed :— 
“T have tried all the principal shops in town with- 
out getting Tea to please me like yours;” and ‘fT 
would never wish to drink better Tea,” —-A lady, 
whose husband is a family grocer in Union Street, 
being entertained to a cup of Ceylon Tea at a friend’s 
house, said, ‘‘Oh! what delicious Tea this is. Where 
did you get it? What a beautifal colour it has when 
the cream is added! My husband never sent me 
Tea like this.” 

“Having abundant proof that Ceyton TEA only wants 
to be tried to become popular—in fact, to supersede 
the taste for China, Assam, and blended Teas, he 
most respectfully solicits a Trial. 

*«Phe Ceyton TEA Growers wish their Teas supplied 
to Consumers in a thoroughly pure condition, without 
any admixture, having every confidence in its growing 
popularity.” 

On the window I have a copy of this handbill. After 
each fresh distribution of bills there comes a crop 
of customers who make trial of a quarter of a pound. 
Of them a very small percentage become regular 
eustomers. In general, those who do come a second 
time speak highly of the tea. ‘‘ They never tasted 
better,” bunt slowly indeed is progress made in 
public favour, A few like Ceylon tea at first tasting, 
and pronounce it delicious. One fact that indicates 
the future popularity of the tea is that—almost without 
exception,—those who at once ordered 7 |b. have re- 
peated their order. Some of them tell me they did 
not like it very well at first and did not intend 
having more, but by the time they got done with 
it they found they liked it very well. For eight 
months I have been ‘‘ casting my bread upon the 
itaters,” paying for an experience I offer free to whom 
w may concern. In no single week of these eight 
months has the sale of Ceylon tea yielded me a pro- 
fit equal to half the salary I gave up for it. Having 
thus probed the market with so little success—of 
ultimate success I have no doubt, as Il am now having 


| a slow but steady increase of sales--my experience 


points to another method of bringing Ceylon tea be- 
fore the public. I fear it is hopeless to expect whole- 
sale tea merchants to sell Ceylon tea as long as they 
have such a conceit of their skillin blending. Every 
wholesale tea merchant has two sets of customers: 
those who buy blended teas and those who buy India 
and China teas and blend for themselves. ‘To the 
former, it is most likely be would recommend his 
own blends in preference to Ceylon tea that does 
not need his skill, and the latter confess their pre- 
ference for the harsh teas of India to regulate quality 
with the weaker growths of China, One thing to be kept 
in view is, as Ceylon tea gains favour, there is a 
danger of blends being offered as pure Ceylon tea, and 
so check the reputation of the genuine article. Were 
I asked for my opinion as to how the Syndicate 
might proceed, I would tender the following hints ; uni- 
form quality must be maintained by blending the best 
teas, as quality of an estate’s tea varies ‘The objections 
to blending teas in Colombo have already been discussed 
in the Observer's coluinns. Consignments could be made 
to an ‘‘ Agency’ in London, where an expert could 
yalue, credit the estate according to his judgment, and 
make blends of Ceylon tea of different qualities, to 
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be known by, and sell at fixed prices. The general 
coosumer will never come to know a Ceylon tra by 
the name of an estate. Hecan find no indication of 
quality in an estate’s name, and not one consumer in 
500 will put himself to the trouble of asking samples 
of different estates’ tea. It’s by price he speaks of 
his tea :—‘“‘ It’s the 3s 4d Ceylon tea, or the 33 Ceylon 
tea.” I would suggest—to meet all grades of tea 
drinkers—that blends to sell at 33 4d, 3s, 2s 6d, and 
2s be made, and put up in 1lb., ¢ lb., and 4 lb. 
tin foil packets bearing name of ‘‘ Company” and 
price. This is how some large firms put out their 
teas to agents all over the country. In large towns, 
it is principally bakers, confectioners and druggists 
who sell packet teas, but in country villages the 
general merchant goes in for them, grocers preferring 
to sell from bulk. Doubtless they too would keep 
them if it were not that their own blends are as a 
rule of better value. ‘Where are two ways of opening up 
the trade. One by advertising and inviting applications 
for Agencies. This planis adopted by the Assam Tea 
Company. Here is their advertisement :—‘‘ Agents, 
&e., wanted to sell our celebrated teas at eighteen- 
pence per lb., and prices upwards; in packets or 
loose ; good profits. Write for price list, ete.—Assam 
Tea Company, i132 Upper Thames Street, London.” 
I don’t think they dispose of much by agents, as I 
have seen no one, either by card in window or news- 
paper advertisement, announce his being agent for this 
Company’s teas. The other way is to send out travel- 
lers to induce shopkeepers to order a stock and push 
it among their customers. There is a big difference 
between acquiring a set of new customers and push- 
ing a new thing among one’s regular customers. If 
the price at which the tea is sold to grocers, leaves 
them the same profit as they get on their bulk teas, 
they would have some inducement to push if, im its 
being made up and an article they could honestly 
recommend. ‘hese “hints” lead directly in the 
teeth of my own interest, as they recommend opposition 
to the business I am trying fo establish, ‘‘ Sufficient 
until the day be the evil thereof”—one agent will do for 
Aberdeen, The mighty ‘‘ Date-coffee-abomination ” 
Company has but one agent in this town, and he 
supplies grocers with all they manage to sell. 

I see a London starch manufacturer, Orlando Jones, 
has gone in for advertising on an expensive scale. 
Fle has sent men over all Aberdeen calling at shops 
and private houses with a sample of his starch. ‘The 
presented packets are neatly put up and contain about 
2 oz. If he has made a like distribution in all the 
large towns of the kingdom, as likely he has, before 
he would have sent so far, ib must have cost him a 
tidy sum. 


We feel sure Ceylon tea planters will appreciate 
the energy and perseverance of their agent for ‘‘ Aber- 
deen and the North.” We have had-to-day a visit 
from Mr. Paterson, junr., of Cranley, who is about 
to proceed to England in order to devote his whole 
time and attention to the establishment of a Tea 
Agency or rather Tea Agencies for the sale of the 
Ceylon product. Mr. Paterson will not confine his 
attention to the sale of the produce of any one planta- 
tion or group of plantations. He will be impartial in 
this respect, and in another direction, he will take care 
not to clash or interfere with the provincial agencies 
already started, for instance, in Glasgow and Aberdeen. 
There is undoubtedly abundance of room, in the mstro- 
polis for instance, and all over England, in the North 
of [reland (where the strongest and best teas are drunk), 
and in those large Scottish towns which are so far 
unoccupied. We trust Mr. Paterson, in conjunction 


with other friends of Ceylon in London, will be able 
to give effect to Sir Wm. Gregory’s suggestion, by 
the establishment of a West End store and, perhaps, 
restaurant, where Ceylon tea and coffee (and by-and- 
bye cocoa) would be specialties. To such an under- 
taking all old colonists ought to lend their support 
and patronage, aud if, in the same way, the many 
old Ceylon residents scattered througout England at 
different provincial centres took some interest in the 
establishment of local agencies, a great deal could be 
done to create a steady demand for Ceylon tea. A 
correspondent has already shewn in our columns, that 
a very considerable quantity of tea would be called 
for if only every family in the old country connected 
with, or interested in Ceylon, made a point of using 
no other than this Colony’s produce. Let this become 
a point of patriotism with retired planters, mechants, 
and civilians, as well as with gentlemen going home 
on business or on furlough, and very soon throughout 
the length and breadth of the United Kingdom, 
Ceylon tea will become as familiar in the mouths of 
the great English tea-drinking public as ‘‘ honsehold 
words.” 


GOLD IN CEYLON. 

We learn that Mr. Evans, the gold-miner, is hard 
at work on the Dolosbage reef in the property of 
Messrs. Alstons, Scott & Co. He has made a pro 
tem. report of a satisfactory nature, but more work 
must be done before a conclusive opinion can be formed 
of the value of the reef. 

On the other hand good news comes from Maskelfya, 
The best sample of Ceylon quartz that Mr. A. C. 
Dixon has yet seen, he has received from Mr. Grigg 
of Theberton estate. In it gold is clearly visible, and 
there is every reason to believe that a paying auri- 
ferous reef must be available in this neighbourhood. 

It is stated that Mr. Jas. Theobald, who hae had © 
experience in quartz mining in Australia, is prospecting 
in Rangala. Mr, EH. P. Eastwood, who also in ‘‘the — 
days of old” had a practical business acquaintance with 
a great many Bendigo and Sandhuret mines, is good 
enough to remind us of the simple passing tests 
which the ordimary prospecting miner used to apply 
to quartz to distinguish between mica, pyrites and 
gold. These tests are based on the fact we have al- 
ready mentioned that gold does not lose its colour 
or become tarnished as the inferior metals do—and 
hence in wetting glittering mica or pyrites with the 
tongue, orin looking at them in different. lights, a 
change of colour will be perceptible which is not 
observed in gold under similar circumstances. q 
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A correspondent writes :—‘‘I sent you a book on 
New Zealand—‘ The Official Handbook of New Zea- 
land ’—edited by Sir Julius Vogel, from which you 
could probably give ‘R. R.’ the information touch- — 
ing New Zealand Flax.” There is little or nothing © 
of a practical character in the book in question; — 
the following being almost the only references. In ~ 
writing of Otago one contributor says :— 4 

«¢ Another enterprisein which the Province must em-  ~ 
bark is the growth of flax and hemp. Every element 
of succeas exists, and there is only wanted skilful | 
adaptation of labour to bring about a profitable result. 9 
It will not do for the farmers to confine their atten- | 
tion to the production of the ordinary grain crops [J 
alone, as these change so much in value.’ The growth jj 
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x and hemp commends itself for their immediate 
The fibre which each produces is in constant 
‘demand both for home and foreign trade, and the 
prices usually ruling are highly remunerative. Besides 
the fibre, the seed of the flax yields a high price and 
if not exported as secd it can be pressed so as to 

roduce oil, much used by painters, and the residue 

e sent Home as cake for cattle-feeding.” 

And in the description of Auckland we read of :— 

*¢ Phormium Iibre (New Zealand Flax). 

“There are scattered over the Province numerous 
mills for the preparation of this fibre, but in consequ- 
ence of the faJl in price the quantity produced has 
lately diminished considerably ; mill-owners finding 
that the present rate for good prepared Phormium 
(£18 to £20 per ton) will not remunerate, The chief 
cost in connection with flax-mills is the motive power 
The machines are all locally made simple of construc 
tion and cheap. The plant itself grows wild in nearly 
all parts of the Province, and the right to cut flax 
upon waste lands may be purchased from the Govern- 
ment ata very low price. The-building required for 
a flax mill need not be a large or expensive erection ; 
but it is necessary to have a good dry store-room 
and a press for packing the bales. he profits from 
flax preparation depend in a great measure upon the 
situation of the mill, and the cost of getting the 
green leaf to the mill and the prepared fibre to market, 
Boys and women are largely employed in these mills. 
The prepared Phormtwm, suitable for rope-making, ex- 
ported from the Province in the year 1873, was 1,497 
tons, valued at £27,783.” 

** Rope Making. 

The manufacture of rope from prepared Phormium 
is now an industry of some importance in Auckland 
but might be more extensive. In consequence of the 
puposr gion of English rope makers to the use of 
-hormium or at least to paying for it a price pro- 
portionate to that given for Manila hemp, it has been 
found more profitable to manufacture the ropes here 
than to export the fibre in bales,—Auckland-made 
rope generally meets with a ready market. The cord- 
age from Auckland manufactories has been tested on 

er Majesty’s war vessel visiting the port, and has 
been highly commended; and similar commendations 
from the officers of an American and an Italian war 
vessel, which visited the port have been published. 
It bas also been put-to the most trying tests in 
ordinary wear, and has come out satisfactorily. During 
a late severe gale at Auckland, it was found that the 
rope, when subjected to the same strain as manila, 
remained unbroken, while the other gave way. This 
industry is worthy of the attention of practical rope 
makers contemplating emigration, the cheapness and 
plentifulness of the material being of the utmost im- 
portance, while the market in this and the neighbour- 
ing colonies is almost unlimited. During 1872, cordage 
to the amount of 1,057 cwt., and in value £2,406, 
Was exported from Auckland. There was also of 
course a large quantity used witain the Province or 
sent to other parts of the Colony. Samples of Auck- 
land rope in common wear may be seen on most 
English vessels trading to Auckland. A cable of 12 
in, in cireumference and 120 fathoms long, was lately 
placed on board the ship ‘‘ Hindostan,” to order, and 
should be inspected by allinterested while that vesselis in 
London.” Since giving the foregoing to the printer, we 
have received the following from the correspondent 
Who originally called attention to the subject. 


of 
adoption. 


NEW PRODUOTS FOR THE WILLS: 
NEW ZEALAND FLAX, 
To the Editor, Ceylon Observer. 
Dear Sir,—Your correspondent in your issue of 
the 5th inst. asks some questions anent the cul. 


Tt is 
a view to reply thereto and to other enquiries which 
I have received through the post that £ agaiu vent 


tivation of Phormium tenax in Ceylon. with 


ure to trespass on your space. Flax seed can be 
got in any quantities, and almost at any time in the 
year, from New Zealand, and can be relied upon ag 
fresh. Three months is about the time that will take 
a letter to reach New Zealand and get a reply, 
‘Mode of cultivation,” is rather a difficult question for 
me to answer. But I would advise that theseed should 


‘be sown in a small nursery sufficiently far apart to 


allow of a reasonable growth without the trouble of 
transplanting or picking out. After the flax is a decent 
size, it can then be propagated from roots the same 
ag mana or quisna grasses. I have noticed in New 
Zealand, that flax in warm hollows was more luxuriant in 
its growth than at higher elevations, This leada me 
tv think it could be grown with greater success in 
Ceylon, where the climate is tropical and forcing, 
than in New Zealand, where there are the seasons, 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. There are very 
violent windsin New Zealand, stronger than any I have 
felt in Ceylon, not even excepting Maturata, and I 
cannot say that I ever saw any bad effect to the 
flax therefrom. The very formation of the leaf is sug- 
gestive thatnature intended it to withstand the strong- 
est of winds: Isee your correspondent ‘‘J. Hawke” 
asks for information about aloe fibre. The cultiva- 
tion of this cannot in. any way be compared 
to flax. The former is nearly all pulp and little 
fibre. The latter has little pulp and is nearly all 
fibre. In this particular I challenge contrediction. 

The Maori used to make neat fancy basketwork 
from flax before their land was settled by Europeans, 
The Maori name of the clean fibre ig ‘‘ juto.” 

In New Zealand very little flax was ever raized from 
seed; the popular and best way was to cultivate from 
roots. I cannot go into particularsof cost of cultiva- 
tion and opening an acreage. Any planter can form 
an approximate estimate. 4x4I would suggest as about 
the correct thing to plant out. After planting, weed- 
ing is all that is required till such time as the flax 
is old enough to take care of itself. There is not 
any pruning, handling, or suckering required. 

In harvesting, the outer or oldest leaves ouly ought 
to be cut; the centre one or shoot should be left 
untouched. The flax leaves are not unlike a man’s 
hand when open, and the fingers extended, the 
middle finger representing the shoot, and the outer 
ones the older leaves. In regard to soil, 1° don’t 
think that it requires a rich one, but fancy it would take 
more kindly to an open and free than to a clayey 
soil. It does not take much from the ground, and unlike 
coffee it has not any crop to bear. Flax blossoms 
once in three years—I think that is the time, but 
am not quite sure. At this time a stick grows 
from the centre of the bush with great rapidity toa 
height of about ten feet. After blossoming and. shed- 
ding its seed, the stick becomes dried up and withered, 
at which time, if split in half, the inside makes a 


capital razor strap. The Maori name for the flax 
stick is ‘* kaladdi.” 

The Lokomariro and Sairiri plains in the middle 
island are not much above sea level : so low 
in fact that the sea flows a long way up 
the rivers of the same name an@ overflows a great 


deal of low-lying land. Accordingly, if a very heavy 
and continuous fall of rain takes plave ata spring tide, 
a great deal of damage is done by flooding the 
plains. The Maori have a tradition that, if the 
kaladdi begin to grow too early in their blosomming 
season, it is a sure indication ofa heavy flood. 
Whether it is true or not I cannot tell, but strange 
to say the last two floods I remember were both 
predicted by the Maori. 

I cannot answer “‘R, R.”’s fourth question 


as to 
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the yield per acre and profit over cost, but later on [ may 
be able to contribute further and useful information, 

It takes much longer to grow a nice matured bunch 
from seed than from roots. In the former case the 
seed must sprout and become a seedling, the seed- 
ling a plant, and the plant a bush, But after 
it has once formed good roots it will grow from that 
stage much quicker. 

By the way, by to-day’s post I received a letter, 
the following of which is an extract :—‘‘Dear Mr. 
Phormium tenax, would you kindly send me two ounces 
of your flax seed? Could you give me any informa- 
tion as to whether it will stand wind? Does it want 
rich soil? How long will it take to reach maturity? 
Shall I put the seed in a nursery? What is it 
like, etc.?” 

I recognise in the writer of this a kindred spirit 
to my own. He must be my affinity, whatever that 
means. My soul yearns to embrace him. He is one 
like myself who has offered himself a victim on the 
altar of experimental planting I like him, but would 
like him better if he had sent me a quire of note- 
paper and a rupee worth of stamps. 

I have no deubt, my dear Mr. Wditor, you ‘ll be 
pleased to learn that the spirit of enterprise which 
animated the Anglo-Saxon in bygone years is not 
dead, but occasionally bursts the bounds of prudence 
and finds an outlet im extensive orders for flax seed. 
—Yours truly, Beas 


The following paragraphs from ‘‘Spon’s Hncylo- 
pedia” refer to other New Zealand productions of 
which seed might be got :— 

“ CoRDYLINE AUSTRALIS—Nuw ZEALAND CABBAGE- 
TRED,—Hndogen; 10-20 ft. A native of Australia and 
New Zealand ; found chiefly in swampy situations, but 
grows also on hill-sides. It may be readily propagated 
from seed, and grows rapidly. The stem is thickly 
fibrous, and the leaves, which are long and ribbon-like, 
about 24 in. wide, contain much fibre. Itis said that 
the whole plant might be made into paper-pulp. 

«©, [Dracana] Inpivisa—To1, Mountain FLax.— 
Endogen; stem 6 ft. A native of New Zealand, grow- 
ing on the higher slopes of Mount Egmont, at alti- 
tudes of some 3,00C ft., where the forest proper gives 
place to scrub. The leaves attain a length of 4 ft., 
and a breadth of 4-5in., and contain an abundance of 
fibre. which diverges from the centre to the edge and 
top of the leaf. It is therefore shorter than the leaf, 
and not of the same strength throughout; but it is 
prepared with greater care than the New Zealand flax 
(Phormium tenax), and is better for cordage purposes, 
as it does not contract in water. The natives use it 
in the manufacture of rough mats, employed as a cape 
to keep off the rain, it being more durable than phor- 
miu fibre. Though the fibre is coarse, it seems well 
adapted for ropes and paper-making.” 


Wvywnaap, 8rd July.—Plants from my last Liberian 
coffee-crop have just been put out in a new clearing, 
and f hope will come on satisfactorily. I got nearly 
half a bushel as first pick off my two trees last month ; 
there are lots of half ripe berries left. It was amusing 
to see the cooly, climbing the tree to get at the top- 
most branches, How do they manage in Ceylon about 
the pulping? It seems to me that nothing short of 
pounding will be of any use; the rind of the bean at 
its ripest, being go very hard and tough, that I 
should imagine the ordinary machinery would have little 
or no effect upon it, Another neighbour died last week 
to our great regret—six since January. It is very 
saddening to think of the many kindly faces that 
have passed so lately away from our midst.—Madras 
Standard, 
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Dunevin T'eA.—A sample of this tea has reached 


us, of which we cannot speak too high praise. The tea 
looks very fine and well rolled, and the flavour is 
strong but not bitter and most agreeable and refresh- 
ing. It promises well for the prospects of low-country tea. 

CoFrEE PLANTING IN JAVA.—Extract from a Java 
letter to a correspondent in Ceylon, kindly placed at 
our service :—‘‘ Leaf disease does not do any harm 
at estate this year. I have not seen one leaf 
diseased, but at other éstates I hear they are not 
totally exempt from it, but it has no great influence 
on the crop. I have 4,000 piculs this year from 
970,000 trees bearing fruit. The whole plantation 
when in full bearing will be 2,070,000 trees.” Our 
correspondent writes :—‘‘The cost laid down in Sama- 
rang of the 4,000 piculs will be about R11 per picul.” 
The picul is 1333 1b., so that, nominally, this means 
coffee delivered at the shipping port for about 18s 
per cwt.! This certainly beats anything ever done 
in Ceylon, but we must remember the system of 
serfage which prevails in Java. It is a most con- 
venient system from the point of view of the planter, 
and the native is also well off materially ; but of 
course, one would rather be the free planter than 
the bondsman labourer, and, indeed, would rathre 
be the free, if lazy and sometimes hungry Sinhalese, 
than the apprenticed well-fed even if well-worked 
Javanese, ‘Ihe yield of crop reported above is nothing 
wonderful, say that the 970,000 trees are equal to 
1,000 acres in Ceylon, it would amount to about 44 
cwts, per acre, ; 

Tue First Svucar known to have been produced 
in Queensland was made by M. Buhot, of Barbados, 
from cane grown in the Botanic Gardens, Brisbane— 
this was in May 1862. Later on, the Caboolture 
Cotton Company started sugar growing; but in Octo. 
ber of the same year the Hon. Capt. L. Hope, to 
whom the palm is conceded of having first placed the 
sugar industry on a commercial footing, began to pre- 
pare his first 20 acres at Cleveland, and by the end 
of November had already planted 15 acres. In 1863 
Captain Hope had 20 acres under cane, with more to 
follow, and in his wake followed all the small settlers 
who needs must also have their patch of cane. Dur- 
ing the whole of this year cane-growing spread, and 
the London Society of Arts offered as an inducement 
a medal for the first ton of sugar made in the colony. 
The movement continued to spread with fluctuating 
success, until by the end of 1867 there were nearly 
200 acres under cultivation, and the six mills in ex- 
istence manufactured 168 tons of sugar. Throughout 
1868 the mills were not able to keep pace with the 
farmers: but in 1869 they put on a spurt, for at 
the close of that season there were 28 mills at work 
crushing the cane from 1,230 acres out of over 5,000 
acres under cultivation. The industry continued to . 
prosper, every year seeing more land brought under 
cultivation and more mills erected—steai mills quickly 
superseding the antiquated cattle and horse-power 
erections. Matters thus went on until 1875, when 
the season turned out very bad: the canes being 
nearly drowned in wet, became unhealthy and died, 
giving next to noreturns. ‘This so-called disease (they 
call it rust) felt like a thunderclap amongst the plant- 
ers, for to most of them it meant utter ruin. But 
the evil effects of 1875 passing away, the sugar in- 
dustry has since, and up to the present moment, 
between more or less a success. The output for 1879 
will probably have been over 15,000 tons for the 
whole colony; thisis about the amount that Demarara 
exported in 1803. British Guiana has been about 150 
years a cultivated colony; it is only 20 years since 
Queensland has been brought under cultivation. Twenty 


years ago Maryborough (Central District) was just od 


making a start; and Mackay, which this last year 


produced over 9,000 tons of sugar, was unknown to ~ 


civilized man.—'rinidad Chronicle, 3 


ie 
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Paunrerines Corrun Suep.—We have received from 
the importer (Mr. W. P. Ferdinands) a sample of 
Manila coffee. It is dried in the cherry and the 
seeds are in a good state of preservation. We trust 
this fresh seed will receive a fair trial at different 
altitudes and succeed well in Ceylon. An advertise- 
ment appears elsewhere. 

Turn Topacco Crop, having been favoured with an 
excellent planting eeason this year, has matured in 
good time, and has now been completed in Virginia, 
But less tobacco has been shipped trom the State to 
England during the past year than in any previous 
year since the war, because the British market was 
found to be overstocked,—Overland Mail. 

KirkoswaLtp Rep Bark.—With referenze to the 
enquiries elsewhere, we were just going to ask Mr, 
Arthur, manager of Kirkoswald, to favour us with 
particulars of the age and yield of his trees, when 
his letter came to hand this afternoon, The price 
realized is certainly very good. We are not sure that 
it has been beaten in the case of Ceylon red bark (7), 
although we have seenin Mincing Lane old red bark 
which fetched up to 8s and 10s per lb. for a certain 
quantity required by druggists for show purposes. In 
regard to both India and Ceylon, 53 has been gener- 
ally considered the maximum per lb. for red bark. 

LuepGERIANA CrncHoNA IN CEYLON.—It appears from 
Mr. Christie's explanation in another column that 
there are Ledgerianas from the same seed as those 
producing the rich Yarrow trees, on St. Andrew’s 
estate, Maskeliya, fully five years old from the cate 
of planting out. We made a mistake (or rather our 

rinter did) in putting down 1875 as the year of Mr. 
icinore death. Mr. Mecelvor visited Ceylon in the 
latter part of that year, and his lamented death 


occurred in June 1876, just as Mr. Christie was 
planting out his first Ledgeriana plants. Although 


only a little over three years from the date of plant- 
ing out, the Yarrow trees must surely be debited with 
a greater age if the plants were over 15 months in 
a nursery ? 


Lipertan Correr.—‘‘ The old dise pulper,” after 
being abandoned practicaliy for a great many 


years, is now, we learn, found to be suitable for 
the pulping of Liberian coffee, and is foundin some 
cases to do its work well. Such is the report from 
a planter who saw an old disc used for Liberian 
coffee in the Kurunegala district. But on enquiry 
we find that the result of a series of experiments made 
by Messrs. J. Walker & Co. has proved that the disc 
fulper will not meet the requirements of the case, 
and that two machines, specially adapted, will be 
needed to pulp Liberian coffee thoroughly. This firm 
is, we believe, supplying two mercantile firms own- 
ing Liberian coffee plantations with the machinery 
which they have demonstrated by full trials to do 
the work efficiently. 


Cacso i Ecuapor.—The American Mail 
us that the Christmas crop of Cacao in 
(usually a fair indication as to the probable yield of the 
entire crop of the year) proved to be very small, and 
@acao on the spot was quite scarce. There had been 
continual and heavy rains, to a considerable extent 
destroying the blossoms. Consequently only a small 
crop is expected in 1881. The total production of 1879 
Was 515,342 quintals, and that of 1880 has been ascer- 
tained to be 358,785 quintals. The quintal is 1001b. 
but whether the lbs. are the same us the Woglish lb. we 
donot learn, Tho I’'rench metrical system is the only 
Tegal one, but commerce still clings to the old weights 
—as it does with us for cacao to the arroba, of 110 Ib. 


tells 


Keuador 


English, instead of the ewt., or the very convenient | 


cental of 100 lb. Engl. introduced into Liverpool for 
certain articles, from New York, Ecuador had 35 m., 
of railway in 1877. Its public revenue in the year 
Lia was £540,966,—TZrinidad Chronicle, 


AustRaALIAN AprLes IN Inpta.—In January 1878, 


a member of the Calcutta Agricultural Society (Mr. 
S. H. Robinson) brought out on the ‘* Khedive” a ham- 


per full of apples from Devonshire of the ribstone pippin 
and flatnosed pippin kinds, both keeping or storeapples. 
In this hamper 60 were brought, lightly packed in 
the hamper, each in separate pieces of paper. After a 
voyage of six weeks two only had decayed, and four 
were somewhat bruised: the rest were all good and 
retdined their flavour fairly. The hamper was kept 
in the cabin the first two weeks of the voyage, and for 
the rest of the voyage was kept cool in the ship’s ice 
room, but not in the ice,—Agrihorticultural Society of 
India. 

Bompay AGRICULTURAL AND Manvuracturine Co, 
—The prospectus of this Company, lately issued, 
states that it has been formed for the purchase of 
an estate of 7,000 acres in the Kunnah valley in 
the Bombay presidency, on which it is proposed to 
grow cotton, Liberian coffee, tobacco, oil-seeds &c. 
Regarding the Liberian coffee, the prospectus says :— 
“The climate, altitude, and soil of the estate appears 
to be of a most desirable nature for the culture of 
this tree. It is proposed to cultivate about 1,500 
acres with the Liberian coffee tree; this, taking only 
four hundred trees to the acre, is estimated to pro- 
duce about 5,000 ewt. of coffee.” The capital of the 
Company is 250,000 shares of £1 each, of which the 
vendor takes 45,000. 

Tue TEA-PLANTERS are crying out about agencies 
for the sale of their teas at home, without offering 
the slightest assistance to the struggling agency as 
advertised in your columns, 1 guess few have been 
to the trouble of cutting out the advertisement and 
forwarding it to their friends at home. If every one 
interested in the cultivation and the prosperity of 
the tea in Ceylon had done so, your late correspond- 
ent’s friends need not have gone to so much trouble 
to procure the rubbish described at 5s per lb. The 
agent for the sale of Ceylon teas in Aberdeen and the 
North will be pleased to communicate with those 
who think their teas are not known or have not 
been sufficiently brought to public notice. I enclose 
my card, and sholl be glad to hear from any one 
who is willing to encourage an agency for the sale 
of Ceylon tea,—Cor. 

AvstRatiAN Apres AnD Mrar Biscurrs.—We have 
received a number of appreciatory remarks on the 
apples which were sent by the Ceylon Commissioner 
as an experiment, and which we distributed as widely 
as possible. ‘Lhe Lieut.-Governor’s Private Secretary 
writes:—‘‘His Wxcellency the Lieut-Governor desires me 
to convey to you his thanks for the kind present of 


a bos of apples forwarded: to him by you from 
the Commissioner for Ceylon at the Melbourne 
Exhibition. They are of most excellent quality.” 
The manager of a Colombo firm wrote :—‘‘ Many 


thanks for the two beautiful Victorian apples which 
you sent me. Will try them at dessert to-night, and 


if these prove as good as they’re bonnie they ’li 
be relished.’ A Kandy gentleman writes:—‘‘ I 
forgot to write and thank you yesterday for the 


Australian apple which was simply delicious. It will 
indeed be a great blessing, if we can manage to im. 
port these fruits at prices which will bring them 
within the reach of ordinary mortals. The Com- 
missioner certainly deserves the thanks of the Colony 
for what he has done at Melbourne.” As we 
said, the experiment was not an entire success, 
about 25 per cent of the apples being bad on 


| arrival, but we hope this will be remedied in future 


consignments. ‘The shipment to Caleutta was even 
more unfortunate, for we read in the friend of India: — 
‘We have had the pleasure of trying the quality of an 
experimental consignment of Australian apples which 
have been received by a mercantile firm in town, aud 
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though the experiment has not been an unqualified 
success, the causes of the partial failure are, we 
understand, remediable, andit is not improbable that 
next hot season we may be able to regale ourselves 
to our heart’s content with the finest of Australian 
fruits, fresh and full-flavoured. The present trial has 
been made by some fruit-growers in the neighhour- 
hood of Melbourne in consequence of a memorandum 
on the export of fruit from Australia to India, 
issued by the Executive Commissioner for India at 
the Melbourne Exhibition. The apples were packed 
at Victoria between the 16th and 21st April and 
shipped by P. & O. steamer on 23rd April. After 
transhipment at Galle they arrived here on the 20th 
oi May, but, unfortunately for the suecess of the 
experiment, the cases were, by some misunderstand- 
ing, left lying for a fortnight at the Custom-house. 
There is little doubt that this delay in delivery is 
largely accountable for the deterioration of the fruit, 
and the consequence is that only about one-third of 
the apples were found to be in sound condition. The 
packing also was not quite suitable for this climate, 
but this is a matter that can easily be rectified on 
the next occasion, The apples regarded as sound are 
very good indeed, but with better. packing and prompt 
delivery there is good reason to expect that the 
flavour will, in future, be better preserved. It is also 
hoped that the P. and O. Company will run a steamer 
direct to Calcutta, and thus save the time lost, and 
the transhipment, at Galle. If, as we understand is 
the case, the fruits of Australia can be brought ata 
really reasonable price into the market here, we should 
say there is every likelihood that a brisk trade in 
¢hem may soon spring up, in spite of the fact that the 
fruit season of Australia occurs at the time that will 
send them into-our market just when it is full 
of our best indigenous fruits.” As to Messrs. 
Swallow & Ariell’s meat biscuits, these seem to 
have been greatly appreciated. We can testify to 
their being very palatable additions to soups, stews 
ete., and a gentleman writes:—“I have to thank 
you for the box of biscuits. I find them excellent 
eurried, and they will certainly be very useful for travell- 
ing.” A Scotchman says :—‘‘ Man, that was a delicious 
biscuit you pave me. It had the taste of solidity 
about it, but 1 found but little of the beef.” A gen- 
tleman who has good teeth wrote :—‘“I did not wait 
to cook them in any way, but ate them ‘ straight off,’ 
They smelt very wholesome and tasted more so.” One 
of the railway officials said :—‘‘I think about getting 
some up from Australia at once, for myself.” 

JAckson’s THA Drizr.—We have received a circular 


relating to the apparatus patented by Messrs. W. and 
J. Jackson for drying tea, to the efficacy of which 


testimony is borne by a number of tea planters.” 


Lhe price complete with four spare trays and’ pyro- 
meter is £104 4s. 
the local agents. 

Czyton AnD Cuina TEA IN AvsrRAnrA, = VS Big? 
writing from Melbourne on 9th May to the Calcutta 
Vea Garstte, says:—There are plenty of people here 
interested in China tea whose great delight is to catch 
the Indian tea man ‘‘tripping,” and samples of some 
very much damaged Ceylon tea that was sold a 
short time ago at 4d, per lb., were sent to the 
Editors of all the principal newspapers and made 
the subject of a letter on the puriry (?) of Ceylon 
tea. This tea turned out to be no Ceylon tea at 
ali, but something recovered from a wreck and 
packed in Ceylon, —at least, so say the consignees ; 
but a little fire like this can be made to produce 
a great smoke, especially in an article that has 
excited as much’ jealousy as ‘‘Indian tea in Australia,” 
Indian tea should be, like Czsar’s wife, above 
suspicion. Trasting this will meet with, attention in 
the right quarter, Ke. 


Messrs. Jobn Walker & Co. are . 


INDUSTRIES IN FIBRES: 
Jure, AND TREE MALLow. 
We call attention to Mr. Dobree’s interesting letter 
on another page. He has forestalled our suggestion 
and has sent us: an elaborate ‘‘ Report onthe cultiva- 
tion of, and trade in, Jute, in Bengal, and on Indian 
Fibres available for the manufacture of paper, by Hem 
Chunder Kerr, Deputy Magistrate on special duty,” 
which shews that he has had the hest possible means 
of guiding his course asa planter. It has been stated 
that a Jute industry could not be profitably conducted 
in Ceylon, because of the poor soil and the comparative 
dearness of labour; but there are exceptions to the 
former rule, along the banks of the Gintara, for 
instance, andin other parts of the Southern as well 
as in the astern Province, while in regard to labour 
it will often happen that planters of new as of old 
products, have work to find for a labour force which 
they think it wise tokeep up. Kerr's elaborate Report, 
accompanied by lithographs, gives alist of the princi-< 
pal fibre plants in Bengal, deals at some length with 
Hemp and Flax, and then takes up the Jute plants, 
The physical and chemical character of Jute land, 
and favourable climatic conditions, are described. 
Chapters are given on sseds, reaping, “ retting” 
(steeping &c.), separation of the fibre, and on the 
cultivation and uses of the Jute plant. We shall make 
extracts and refer to some of the more practical por- ~- 

tions on a future occasion. 

Meantime we owe an apology to Mr.C. A. Hay, of 
Dolosbage, who lately sent us a sample of tree-mallow 
bark fibre, the produce of four months’ growth and 
the result of an experiment Mr. Hay has made with 
seed introduced from Britain. An essay by Mr. Wm. 
Gorrie (which took a prize from the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland) on the tree mallow. 
(Lavatera arborea) as an agricultural plant for cattle 
feeding, paper making and other purposes, affords 


very great encouragement for the cultivation of this. — 


plant. Mr. Hay, we are glad to see, has got out seed 
enough to cover an acre. He writes :— 

The tree from which the bark was taken was only 
four months old, 5 ft. high and 3 inches in diameter. 
Unfortunately some animal ate all I had, but two. 
However they are getting on well, though they get 
the full force of the south-west wind and rain. 

From Spon’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia” we quote as follows 


‘in reference to another of the same family :— 


“‘ ABUTILON INDICUM [SIDA INDICA, 8. POPULIFOLTA]— 
‘Country Mattow.—Common in most parts of India 


‘and in Burmah, Stem yields a strongish fibre, fit for- ; 


rope-making, and occasionally applied “to that purpose 
‘in the Bancoorah district. 

“A, oxycarpum is a shrub of various parts of New. 
South Wales, Queensland, W. and N. Australia ; yields — 
a textile fibre. 
and abont Nundidroog; yields a long, 
like fibre, suited for ropes. 
A. amplum, 


A polyandrum on the Nilgiri Hills, 
silky, hemp- +g 
The fibres ‘of A venosum, — 
A. auritum, A. molle, A. striatum, are — 


utilized in 8. Africa, Brazil, Australia, and the E, In- 


dies. In Algeria, A. indicwm is extensively cultivated.” 


.But Mr. Gorrie’s report leaves little to be downed a 


by way of information apart from that which only — 
practical experience can afford. He was thus led to 
enquire about the plant :— 


“(In July 1870 I spent some days near Kildonan, in, i 
- 


the south of Arran, when I was much struck with the 


ned 
ping 
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gigantic size and showy appearance of the many fine 
tree mallows which were there grown for cottage- 
garden ornamentation, and had become naturalized in 
some waste places. ‘Two of the former were found 
to measure fully 12 feet in height, while few were 
under 9 feet, In a long, hedge-like belt of the latter 
I came upon a continuous mass of fibre, stretched 
among a thick growth of grassy herbage, which turned 
out to be the only remains of a large mallow plant 
that had fallen, or been broken down the previous 
seasen, aad all else of which had rotted away. This 
fibre I took with me, along with a sample of fresh 
bark; and having subsequently secured specimens of 
the matured plants, as well as a supply of the ripe 
seeds, [handed a portion of each to David Curror, 
Esquire, Secretary to the “hamber of Agriculture, who 
had the bark tested for its fibre properties by Messrs. 
A. Cowan & Sons, of the valley-field Paper Mills, 
Penicuik ; and the eeeds analysed by Dr. Stevenson 
Macadam. Inanote which Mr. Curror sent me, dated 
21st November is7!, he stated, ‘the regulis are that 
the stalks are worth £5 per ton for paper-waking; and 
the seeds as valuable for feeding as linseed cakes.’ 

An analysis of tho seed is given asfollows witha 
favourable report of growth :— 

“Analysis of sample of ‘Tree Mallow Seed,’ re- 
ceived from D. Curror, Esquire, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Agriculture, Edinburgh. Grown at Kil- 
donan, Island of Arran. 


Moisture fob 1556 
Oil We. oud 11-78 
Albuminous compounds 18:45 
Starch, gum, and sugar... 43°83 
Woody fibre 4:96 
Ash ae 5°42 
100:00 
Nitrogen ae 2:96 
Phosphoric acid in ash equal to 
ordinary bone phosphates .,. 1:68 


“The tree mallow seeds possess the nutritive con- 
stituents of a good feeding stuff, and well deserve a 
trial by the feeders of stuck. It is not so rich in 
albuminous or flesh-producing ingrediente as linseed, 
or other well-known cakes, but considering the loss 
of nutrient value in the manure. when the richer 

cakes are given to cattle, it is possible that the 
tree mallow seed would not be much behind ordin- 

ary cake in feeding qualities. Sravenson Macapam, 
Ph. D., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Chemistry. 

Mr, Archibald Gorrie, then wood manager for the 

Earl of Leicester, Holkham Hall, Norfolk, wrote on 


——" =a 


the 17th August and 3rd September 1874 :—‘‘ A plant 
of the tree mallow No. 1, grown by itself, yielded 
J01b. of green bark, which was reduced to 4 lb. by 
| drying and its dried seed weighed 2 1b. 13:0z. Plants 
2, 3, and 4, grown in a row about 2 feet apart, 
yielded 16 1b. of green bark, which when dried was 
reduced to §lb.. and their dried seeds weighed 7 1b.” 

We then have the following statement of the uses 
and best mode of cultivating the tree and preparing 
the bark :— 


In addition to the cattl-feeding and paper-making 
pene ccs of the tree mallow, it may be beneficially 

_ and economically employed for other purposes such as 
Sheltering sca exposed gardens, and other grounds, At a 
meeting of the Scottish Arboricultural Society, held on the 
Ist of Noy. last, | recommended the tree, or as it is some- 
times called thesea mallow, asa nurse for sea exposed 
young plantations, it being peculiarly adapted for 
affording protection to the young trees before these 
attain sufficient sizes to shelter one another. When 
thus employed it is advisable to sow the mallow seeds 
m nursery drills or beds towards the end of June, so 
that they may not flower next year, and transplant 
them as soon as they are 4 to6 inches high, where the 


forest trees are to be planted next spring. For succes- 
sion, another planting of like sized mallows sbould be 
made in July or August following, to remain green 
and so maintain the shelter after those first planted 
have seeded and been harvested. Afterwards the 
seeds that will get scattered annually, even with careful 
harvesting, will suffice to keep up a suflicient succes- 
sion as long as the sheltering aid of the mallows may 
be needed. 

Vhat ‘‘nutritive mucilage,” which is peculiar to the 
Malvaceae, or mallow family, and for the esculent, 
emollient, and other properties of which the okra 
(Hibiscus esculentus), the marsh mallow (Althea officin- 
alis), and others are much reputed, is also abun- 
dantly present in the tree mallow, from which it 
may be obtained in sufficient quantities to allow of 
its being used as a condiment in the less nutritious 
animal foods, such as cut straw, chaff, &c., in ad- 
dition to its more extended employment in culinary 
dishes, comfits, and the manufacture of toilet soaps. 
‘Phe okra above mentioned is extensively cultivated 
in tropical aud sub-tropical countries for its pods 
and seeds, the former in their young state being 
pickled like those of kidney beans; the latter 
impart a mucilaginous thickening to soups, and are 
used in the manner of green peas; when ripe they 
are boiled Jike barley, and roasted as a substitute for 
coffee. The okra has also been long recognized as a 
textile plant, and a patent has recently been taken 
out in France for making paper from its fibre, for 
which it is being extensively cultivated in Algeria, 
Its fibre is prepared solely by mechanical means, in 
a current of water, without any bleaching agent, a 
mode that is also likely to be applicable to that of 
the tree mallow. . 

Por green manure, to be dug or ploughed into the 
ground, the rapid and luxuriant growth of the tree 
mallow renders it particularly suitable. Some have 
assumed that, in consequence of its immense 
growth, it must be a very scourging or soil-exhausting 
crop. In reality, however, this does not appear to be 
the case, forthe plants have comparatively few, and 
by no means farspreading roots, and throughout the 
whole period of their growth, but more especially in 
that of the first year, they shed an abundant, con- 
tinuous succession of their large succulent leaves, 
which overspread the ground surface with a thick 
leaf-manure covering. Thus the plants are not only 
large producers of their own nutriment, but seem- 
ingly derive much of their sustenance from the atmos- 
phere, as is evinced by the forementioned tenacity 
of life in the unmatured plants. 

For distillation, the seeds of the tree mallow are 
likely to be useful. A friend to whom I showed them, 
and who in America had much experience in distilling 
from buckwheat, as well as from Indian corn, and the 
ordinary cereals, stated he had no doubt but they 
would yield over a gallon of proof spirit per 50 Ibs. 

As an ornamental plant for garden and shrubbery 
decoration the tree mallow has few equals; whether 
for the tropical like luxuriance of its first season’s 
foliage, or the exuberant abundance in the second year 
of jts gracefully displayed mauve coloured flowers, 
which resemble those of the common mallow—La 
mauve of the French, and may yet be brought by 
horticultural skill to yicld an endless variety both in 
colour and form. 

Cultivation.—The tree mallow accommodates itself 
to a wide range of evils avd situations, vot exclud- 
ing fromthe former bogpeat, if sufficiently drained to 
free it form stagnant moisture; and although it 
thrives inland provided the temperature does not fall 
too low, it 18 most at home on tho cliffs, and 
among the earthmixed debris of sea-side rocks, or 
among sea sand-hills on their partly consolidated 
slopes and hollows. Under cultivation it will grow 
on most soilg that are suitable for ordinary farm 
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crops, and in many places where the exposure is 
too much for these. 

Ordinary farm-yard manure may seldom beavailable 
for tree mallow culture, but a convenient substitute 
will often be found in those immense quantities of 
sea-weed or wrack that are often thrown ashore near 
places that are highly suitable for its growth. The 
droppings of sea birds on its native cliffs suggests 
the application of guano; and in inland localities 
common salt could not failin being highly efficacious. 
The period at which plants naturally sow or disperse 
their seeds is generally deemed the best, or at least 
a good time for sowing them in their native count- 
ries. To this rule, however, the iree mallow may 
be deemed an exception; as a good many of its 
earliest fallen seeds vegetate in mild periods of the 
suceeeding autumn and winter months; and although 
in very sheltered places these may escape, yet in many 
cases most of them will succumb to the succeding winter 
and spring frosts. Hence it will generally be found pre- 
ferable to sow the seeds between tae middle of March 
and the end of April, as if much longer delayed many 
of the plants will not flower the next year, but assume 
a triennial in place of a biennial duration. The 
seeds being sown either in drills or broad-cast, the 
young plants, when about 6 to 10 inches high, should 
be transplanted to where they are to remain, or in 
case of the ground being then filled with an early 
crop, such as early potatoes or pease, they may be 
temporarily transplanted at 4 to 6 inches apart till 
such crop is removed and the ground prepared for 
them; when they should be planted out either by 
the dibber or plough at from 18 inehes to 4 feet 
apart; till more experience shows the distances that 
are most suitable for them in different soils and 
situations. When to be grown on the most exposed 
sea-coasts, either as an exclusive crop or for sheltering 
young plantations, they should be planted out when about 
4 inches high, or the seeds sown in the places where chey 
are to grow. No plants—those of kale and cabbage 
not even excepted—siand transplanting better than 
those of the tree mallow; but when its seeds become 
sufficiextly abundant, 1t may in some cases be found 
bet +0 sdw them by machines, and afterwards thin 
ou the young plants as is done with turnips. In- 
tending cultivators should guard against getting their 
seeds off inferior varieties, suchas that of the Bass 
Rock, which is dwarfer, as well as more horizontally 
spreading and more branching than the one here 
recommended. They should also avoid getting seeds 
from Southern Hurope or other warmer climates than 
those of its British habitats. This last precaution may be 
deemed as of only temporary application, seeing that 
from tbe number of experimental growers, and the 
quantity of plants they have already planted out, or 
that will be so sufficient early next sutumer ; and abun- 
dance of home seed for sowing as well as for practically 
testing its calle-feeding qualities, will be produced in 
the autumn of 1878. And as with other cultivated 
plants the tree mallow can doubtlessly be improved 
by selection, * careful cultivators will do well to 
select their ‘‘stock seeds’ always from the best 
plants. 

The thrashing or separating of the seeds from the 
stalks or haum, may either be done by rippling combs, 
as with the flax; by flails, or by machinery. It is 
probable that it may be found advisable to cut off 
or separate the seed-bearing twigs from the thicker 
branches and stems, as doing so would likely facili- 
tate the after operations of stacking or storing, tlrash- 
ing, and peeling. 

Peeling or stripping off the bark iseasily done at all 
times during the growth of the plants, and only a 
little less so when the seeds are sufficiently matured 
for puiling or cutting the crop ; while even after the 
stalks are dried by stacking, or standing them out 
en end throngh the winter, the barx comes off quite 


freely if they are saturated for a short time in water 
or eyen thoroughly wetted by rain. : 

The principal advantages to be derived from the 
cultivation of the tree mallow are its production of 
two crops or returns—seeds and jfibre—either of which 
would alone remunerate its growers; its suitability 
for extensive districts which are now almost worthless 
or only capable of bringing low pasture rents ; the 
the prevention or abatement of river pollutions, as 
little if any caustic soda or other deleterious chemicals 
will be required in the preparation of its fibre: ier 
resistance of injury from wet weather at, andaft st 
harvesting, 


We think we have quoted enough to enable our 
agricultural and planting readers to feel that the 
““tree-mallow” is a plant deserving of attention even 
in Ceylon, and we shall follow with great interest 
Mr. Hay’s Dolosbage experiment. ‘The sample of fibre 
sent to us is most promising, but it will be impossible 
to say what its value may be without reference to 
home commercial and manufacturing authorities. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HorricuttuRAL Socrety or 
Inp1a.—Manure experiments.—The following have been 
sown.—Maize. bujra, sun, dharus, in the esonomic por- 
tion of garden, under the same conditions, as at the 
experimental farm at Bangalore ; the seed has germ- 
inated well, and in due course will be reported on. 
Over half an acre of ground is now planted out 
with American maize seed, acclimatized at Nepal, and 
presented by Mr. Girdlestone lastly as to the Society. 
This seed germinated well, and the plants are look- 
ing vigorous and healthy, and will be fully reported on 
hereafter. Panicum spectabile.—Raised from seed, occupy 
a small plot in our economic garden, and are making 
vigorous growth. 


Tue Packinc or InpIAN TEA FoR THE AUSTRALIAN 
Marxer.—The foliowing extract, from a private letter 
received from a gentleman in Victoria, has been kindly 
placed at our disposal :—If tea planters want to foster 
the Australian trade, let them send down quantities 


in half and quarter chests to some agent who will. 


sell for cash only, and atas cheap a rate as will pay 
the exporters, The Australians are the greatest tea 
drinkers under the sun, but what we want is a medium 
tea at a fair price, and the tea put in good boxes 
that will not require to be tied up. I often wonder 
why your tea planters cannot get a machine like the 
one which makes the kerosine tins, and have them 
after the same size and shape: they would be air- 
tight, and the tin would save the lead lining, and as 
they would be made all the same weight, this would 
save finding out the tare, &e. The subject is a most 
important one, and deserves the best attention of 
those who are shipping t2as to Australia. The P. and 
O. Co. will not receive larger packages of tea than 


half chests of 401b. for shipment to Australia, but — 


quarter chests containing 20 lb. might, we think, be 
shipped to advantage. We have several times of late 
heard it stated that the best method of packing teas 
for Australia is in the patent lacquered tin tea boxes 
manufactured by Messrs. Harvey Bros., and Tyler. 


The above extract and the London Letter from ‘*One — 


concerned”—published in our last issue—certainly bear 


the statement out. 
will tea keepin tin packages without deteriorating ? 


Some there are who assert that it will not, and that — LA 


tea must be packed in lead if it is to retain and keep 
uninjured its properties ; from others we have heard 
that the tin imparts ap unpleasant flavour to the tea. 


We ska!l be glad to receive the opinions of any of our 


friends on this subject who may be able to speak 
from experience,—Jndian Tea Gazette. 


The only question that arises is, 
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——__—_—_—_-— 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


CEARA RUBBER. 


Dear Sir,—Can you or any of your correspondents 
inform me how many Ceara rubber seeds are contained 
in an oz. ?—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


‘ 
« We 


COFFEE ESTATE ECONOMY. 
15th July 1881. 
Dear Str,—I am glad to see that ‘‘ Hard-up Pro- 
prietor’’ has called attention to the question of coast 
advances. Many estates last year refused to make 
any reduction in kanganies’ and coolies’ pay, and on 
many others the pay was not greatly reduced. 

I think your correspondent is wrong in saying that 
“the coolies remained well satistied.”” Numbers of 
them have left us and will not return till times im- 
prove. 

Advances are now being given out by many estates 
which last year carried out the Colombo instructions, 
and many others are so short-handed that it is time 
the Cheap Cireular Council began to procure the 
labour supply that we are so much in want of. 

It would be of great use to many of us if the 
number of railway coolies were published monthly, 
because there is no doubt that many of those who are 
not well-satistied with their agents’ little alterations 
seek easier employment on the new line. 

As regards the subject of coast advances, ex- 
perience shows that the agents were wrong in trying 
to suppress the system iz tolo. Admitting that many 
kanganies obtained their advances without any in- 
tention of using the money to procure labour, why 
should the honest be made to suffer with them? And 
what grand inducements can the agents offer to the 
coolies, in times like the present, when necessity does 
not suggest their visiting Ceylon? 

Is it not possible for the Planters’ Association (if 

roperly supported) to appoint agents in the various 
abour centres ?—Yours faithfully, REFORM, 


oe 


JUTE IN CEYLON, 
f Udugama, July 18. 
Dear Str,—On the 3rd of April last I sowed 
‘some jute seed in showery weather at Ginnidomine, 
lt was up within three days, but the weather being 
Unusually dry much of it withered up. Out of about 
twenty thriving plants the stalks on the greater 
Mumiber of them are now 3 ft. 6 inches long, and 
the seed pods on the lower end of the stalks are 
Tipe. This growth of only 3feet 6 inches is very 
wor, but 1 believe is caused partly by the seed 
having been sown too early and before the rains had 
Properly set in, and partly by the ground not having 
n sufficiently dry and prepared for the reception of 
the seed. 

The jute seed sown was the ‘‘Corchorus olitorius” 
Which has an elongated seed pod. 

IT send you, by to-day’s post, a report on the culti- 
Vation of jute made for the Indian Government 
Which pives all particulars as to cultivation and cost. 
The crops seem to vary from 1,000 1b. to 4,000 lb. 
per fcre, anid the value in Calcutta from 3 cents to 

cents perlb., i.e. in 1871-72. Whatit is now I do 
not know. ‘This price i.e, G cents per lb. would yield 
very little profit, if any, at 1,000 1b. per acre. At 
4,000 lb. per acre, the protit should be at least R120 
per acre. It has, however, still to be shown what 
crop the Ceylon soil can yield. In the appendix to 
the ede I send, there is a statement of the 


American crops and prices the average crop being 
put down at 2,000 to 3,000 lb. per acre and the prices 
from 12 to 26 cents (Ceylon coinage) per lb. These crops 
and prices would, if they can be realised, yield an 
enormous profit. I think jute should be tried on 
the Trincomalee side, sowing the seed at the com- 
mencement of the N. W. rains, but not in land 
liable to inundation. 

I intend sowing some secd here at the commence- 
ment of the N. E., and will be able to give it a fair 
trial then, which it certainly had not before.—I 
remain, yours faithfully, T. S. DOBREE 


SEED IN DIMBULA, 

Langdale, 21st July 1881. 
Dear Srr,—If the Yarrow trees were grown from 
cuttings and other plants from Mr. Mclvor’s seed, 
then I have the same on Hasdale, and I think they; 
are to be found on Abbotsford also and other places. 
Speaking for myself, Mr. Mclvor, when here, gave 
me seed of all the kinds he had, and amongst this 
was certainly calisaya, which, as Mr. Christie says, 
he stated would be good, but would not make a big 
tree. My experience so far is that it did not make 
a big tree, and so far analysis .does not shew it any 
thing out of the way in quality. However, it is a 
good hark, and I fancy the elevation may have some- 
thing to do with the quality, and that the analysis 
may improve with age. I am sorry to say I have not 
raised very many trees, nor have I at present any 
seed or cuttings available, but I shall certainly now 
set to work to collect these, and, if they won’t do 
well up here, they may do as well as the Yarrow trees, 

if planted at a lower elevation.—Yours faithfully, 
E, HEELIS. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE AND CULTIVATION. 
Wattegama, 2lst July 1881. 

Dear Srr,—I was glad to read from your London 
Correspondent’s letter of June 24th, that my statement 
that other trees, besides coffee, are affected with leaf 
disease, made some time ago, and to which I stead- 
fastly hold, has been confirmed by such men as the 
Commissioner of Agriculture at Bogota, and Dr. Cooke 
viz. :—‘‘ It also attacked the trees grown to afford 
shade to the coffee bushes.” I can now, from par- 
ticular observation, go further, and state that where 
my coffee was badly afiected with leaf disease, and 
I used my remedy, it left the coffee (you may say, 
like a swarm of bees, although noi visible to the 
eye), and settled on shade trees close to: on del, 
jak, custard-apple, cashu-nut, or cinnamon, which- 
ever of these was nearest the spot, and each one of 
these trees so affected died, unless, as soon as dis- 
covered by me, I cut off all affected branches, or 
even cut the trees down to 4 feet above ground: 
there have been other trees, the orange and croton, 
which were able to shake off the disease and re- 
cover. We also have the disease in three forms : 
the pin-spot, the rib disease, and the black rot. 
The pin-spot is the worst (such is my humble opinion). 
At the same time, Iam not afraid of either. We can 
keep leaf disease from doing us much damage by 
proper manures aud disinfectives applied in proper 
time and get good crops. More power must be given 
to the superintendents who are on the spot; and 
visiting agents should not be appointed to go all 
over the country, but each firm should have one 
manager in each district to look after their super- 
intendents and estates in that district only, and one 
of the firm should do the general visiting, say once 
every three or six months,—Yours faithfully, 

J. HOLLOWAY, 
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P.S.-—As regards the idle reference in ‘“ Hvery- 
body’s Column,” ‘go it Maria, &c.,’ you know I have 
always made public my style of work &c. As 
regards crop, J have only 110 acres in bearing— 
yes, 6 cwt. per acre, and have already picked 400 
bushels parchment. Seeing is believing: let any sceptic 
come and see, 


CARDAMOMS FROM SEED. 
July 22nd, 1881. 
Dear Sir,—As I have heard doubts expressed as 
to whether cardamom bulbs raised from seed grown 
in Ceylon will fruit or not, I shall be much obliged 
if you, or any of your readers, will inform me on 
the subject.—Yours faithfully, PLANTER. 


PHORMIUM TENAX. 
Maturata, 22nd July 1881. 
Dear Sir,—In my last letter on the above subject 
there are one or two small errors which I write 
to correct. One sentence reads: ‘“‘The Maori name 
of the clean fibre is juto.” Kindly read ‘‘feeto” 
instead. Again: for ‘‘The Lokomariro and Sairiri 
plains in the Middle Island” read ‘‘Tokomairiro and 
Tieari.” Ihave no doubt the fault is mine, as my reputa- 
tion as a distinct writer is not a good one.—Yours truly, 


PHORMIUM TENAX. 


CORRECTIONS : 


CEARA RUBBER SHEDS. 
Rangala, 23rd July 1881. 
Dear Sir,—For the information of ‘‘W. 8.” writing 
in your paper of Thursday last, I have just weighed 
an ounce of Ceara rubber seeds, which number 48, 
I am much pleased with the ZVvropical Agriculturist 
and enclose an order for it. L. B. 


RECHIPT FOR GUM FOR TEA PACKETS. 
(Indian Tea Gazetic.) 

Dear Sir,—The following is a recipe for what we 
use to gum our Tea packets and labels with. A tea 
cup full of rice, the coarser the better, two tea cups 
ot water. Bring the water to a boil, add the rice, 
keep stirring till the rice is thoroughly dissolved and 
forms a pouring but thick substance: strain this through 
coarse cloth to make it smooth, apply it to your 
labels, &c., and put them in the sun to dry, or by 
the fire. It holds in damp weather, and has no odour, 
agreeable or otherwise. I hope ‘‘Griff” may find it 
useful.—Yours, PLANTER.” 


COCONUT CULTIVATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘' MADRAS STANDARD.” 


DEAR SR,—In one of your late issues you strongly 
advocate ‘‘coconut cultivation” in Madras, as it 
would be asource of great revenue not only to the 
proprietors of the trees but also to Government. 
Admitting that the juice of the coconut tree is 
useful, yet, the fruit of the trees grown in the 
town cannot be used for curries or sweets, or in 
making oil as the coconuts grown on the Western 
Coast or in Ceylon. The fruit of the coconut tree 
cultivated in Madras is never used, and a reference 
to our cooks will verify my statement. The tender 
coconuts are extensively eaten by Hindus and others 
during the hot weather, and these are sold on the 
roadways and purchased by weary travellers, to 
whom they are welcome. I am glad that you have 
mooted the subject of coconut cultivation, and hope 
it will not end here, but that some persons who 
have funds at their command would carry out the 
guggestions contained in your article. Had I the 
means, I would readily take the hint, rather than 
invest in gold mining and bite my fingers in the 
end, . 


CONSUMPTION AND MANUFACTURE OF 
QUININE. 

We publish on next page extracts relating to the con- 
sumption of quinine in the United States, and the 
manufacture of the drug in Italy. It will be seen 
that in 1879 there were imported into the United 
States 46,700 bales of cinchona bark and 228,348 oz. 
of quinine. Congress having in June of that year 
abolished the duty on the manufactured article, in 
1880 the figures were :—416,998 oz, of quinine and 
only 32,800 bales of bark. That the action of Con- 
gress did not benefit the population much, however, 
is seen from the fact that the price of quinine re- 
mained at the same average, $2°66 per oz.: this was 
due to the fact of the duty being retained on the 
bark, and to the manufacture of the drug remaining 
in the hands of speculators. We hope Congress will 
remove the duty from the raw article as well, for, 
as we recently pointed out, the population of the 
States dwell for the most part at a low level above 
the sea, where febrifuges are more needed. As to 
nthomanufacture of quinine in Italy, it will be 
e ticed that not less than two-thirds of the English 
supply is derived from the Mulan factory, Holland 
also getting half her supply from the same source. 
This is remarkable, considering what large growers 
of cinchona these two countries are. There is no- 
thing new to our readers in the report of Mr. van 
Hetvelde on the culture and manufacture in India. 
Germany it seems has five quinine manufactories, the 
most important being the Zimmer one at Frankfort, 
which has large estates in Java, 


ADULTERATED TEA. 
TO THE EDITOR oF THE ‘‘ AGE.” 

Sir,—The name of this firm having during the last 
few days been prominently brought before the public 
by Mr. Bowman, M.L.A., in connection with certain 
teas recently imported by the ‘‘S. 8. Glamis” Castle, 
and as his statement, together with others which have 
appeared in public prints, are calculated to place us 
in a false position, we are desirous of making a state- 
ment of the actual facts of the case, so far at least 
as they concern us individually. A consignment of 
teas per s.s. Brisbane was made to us by a Hong Kong 
firm of the highest repute, for sale on their account, 
and was brought on here from Sydney by the steamer 
‘‘Glamis Castle.” On its arrival, and actingin accord-~ 
ance with our instructions, we offered this parcel te 
the trade at auction, through Messrs. Fraser and Co., 
and cleared out the whole without reserve. The teas 
no doubt were of inferior quality, and realised cor- 
respondingly low prices, but which, we are not pre- 
pared to admit, represented the full intrinsic value 
of the consignment. After this, and observing the 
action taken by Mr. Bowman, and before endeavoring 
to deliver a single package, we took three general 
samples, numbered 1, 2, and 3 and submitted them to 
Mr. Kruse for analysis. His report, which is 
given herewith, shows the teas so far as re- 
presented by the samples to be free from adul- 
teration and certainly not unwholesome, no deleterious 
substance or mineral ingredients having been found 
to be present, 
Mr. Kruse a sample (marked No. 


imported by another firm, 


Bowman, M. L. A., on the 26th ult. From the ana- 


lysis of this compound it will be seen that it contained — 


no less than 165 per cent of mineral substances, 


consisting of clay, turmeric and Prussian blue, and — 


therefore highly detrimental to health. The purchase 
of this parcel, Mr. Bowman stated in the House, he 
passed on to another party ; but whether this be the 
case or not, it does not materially alter the fact that 


P 


At the same time, we also handed 
4 in the report) — 
of a parrel of 130 quarter-chests of gunpowder tea — 
apd purchased by Mr. — 
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he “was, by doing so, without exposing its quality, 
practically assisting in the distribution and consump- 
tion of a spurious compound of quite a different nature 
from the teas which have been proved by analysis, 
however inferior their quality, at any rate not pre- 
judicial to thepublic health. Apologising for occupying 
so much of your valuable space, and trusting that 
both the trade and the public generally will now be 
able clearly to recognize our true position in thig 
matter.—Yours, &c.,  Dancury, Buackwoop & Co. 
Melbourne, 18th June. 


MANUFACTURE IN ITALY AND 
GERMANY. 


(From the Jowrnal of the Society of Arts.) 

The following account of the manufacture of sulph- 
ate of quinine in Italy, with suggestions as to the 
cultivation of the cinchona tree in the United States 
by Consul Crain, of Milan, is taken from the Journal 
of Applied Science. The manufacture of salts of quin- 
ine is an important Italian industry. It has been 
earried on at Milan and Genoa since 1870. Twenty- 
éwo thousand five hundred pounds are consumed yearly 
in Italy, of which one half is made at Milan, 6,750 Ib. 
at Genoa, and the balance imported from Germany. 
Forty-five thousand pounds of quinine and salts of 
quinine are produced in Italy, The production of 
the world is estimated at from 230,000 lb. to 260,000 Jb. 
per year, as follows :—Germany, 56,250 Ib.; Italy, 
45,000 1b.; France, 40,000 lb.; England, 27,000 lb.; 
America, 63,000 lb.; India, 12,259 lb. The two Italian 
factories produce 45,000 1b. of the sulphate of quinine 
viz. 40,5001b. at Milan, and 4,500lb.atGenoa. The 
first of these employs 45 hands, the second 15. The 
Milan factory ships largely to all parts, furnishing 
large supplies to Russia, France, and Austria. Eng- 
Jand receives two-thirds of her supply, and Holland 
one-half of hers from the same source. [Efforts will 
be made to acclimatise the cinchona in Italy, to in- 
crease the supply and lessen the cost of the product. 
Tts successful culture in India and Ceylon encourages 
the belief that it will grow wherever the soil is dry, 
the rainfall large, and climate temperate. Many parts 
of the United States fulfil these conditions, and 
notably where its product is needed. The culture of 
the cinchona in America would cheapen an indispens- 
able medicine, and open a new industry to capital 
and labour. In this connection some facts reported 
by Mr. E. Van Letvelde, the Consul-General of 
Belgium in India, ate instructive. He reports that 
the best varieties of cinchona have been successfully 
cclimatised in British India. ‘The Government there 
cultivate chiefly the ‘‘Cinchona succirubra,” which con- 
tains a large quantity of febrifuge alkaloids, and the 
““Cinchona calisaya,” which is better suited to the 
manufacture of quinine. The culture of the first 
thas been successful. Uncertainty still exists as 
to the ‘‘Cinchona calisaya,” and the Bengal Go- 
vernment are examining the plantations of Java, 
where it has been cultivated with entire success. 
' The cinchona plantations are in two distinct regions of 
Tndia—in the north of the Neilgherry Hills, in the 
Madras Presidency, and on the slopes of the Hima- 
layas. Those of the Government are as yet the most 
important, covering 1,300 acres on the Neilgherry 
Bills, and nearly 4,000 acres in Sikkim. ‘here are 
several private plantations of later date already pro- 
ducing marketable bark. The red bark (Cinchona 
ewecivubra) has many febrifugal alkaloids, but little 

uinine. It was important, therefore, to determine 

® therapeutic value of the alkaloids and the cheapest 
means of extraction, in order to furnish a good 
febrifugo at a moderate price. The Medical Commis- 
gien recommended the extraction of cinchonine, cin- 
ehenidine, and of quinine by simple means, and the 


QUININE 


Government now sells a mixture of these. three al- 
kaloids under the name of ‘‘ Ciuchona febvifuge.” As 
the price does not exceed 23 7d per oz., this febrifuge 
is used in nearly all the hospitals of India, and sold 
in large quantities to the public. The chief surgeon 
of the north-east province reports that the doctors 
are unanimous in declaring that the ‘‘Cinchona febri- 
fuge” is a medicine of recognised efficiency in the 
treatment of ordinary intermittent fevers, and that it 
is an excellent prophylactic for those who live or 
travel in marshy countries. Most doctors are, how- 
ever, of the opinion that it ig inferior to quinine as 
a therapeutic agent, that its effect is slower, and 
that itis insufficient to cure severe intermittent fevers. 
That it is a medicine of value is shown by the 
increase in its use in the Indian hospitals, which, 
as the following figures show, is remarkable :—1874-75, . 
48 lb. ; 1875-76, 1,940 lb. ; 1876-77, 3,750 1b. ; 1877-78, 
5,162 lb. ; 1878-79, 7,0071b. The hospitals took more 
than 5,500 1b.; in 1878-79, and, as the use of quinine 
diminished in the same time about as much, it is a proof, 
considering the cost of the last-named alkaloid, that 
the Indian Government saved about £25,000. At the 
present time the Government chemist of India is try- 
ing to produce a better febrifuge, by mixing three 
sulphates, viz., cinchonine, cinchonidine, and quinine, 
of which the cost would bea little higher. Financi- 
ally, the plantations of Sikkim gave last year a net 
profit of nearly £4,000, although not fully developed, or 
43 per cent. on the sum invested. 

From an official report recently published, it ap- 
pears that within the German Empire there are five 
quinine manufactories, of which Prussia, Wurtemburg, 
Baden, Brunswick, and Hesse have one each. ‘The 
most important German establishments are those of 
Zimmer, in Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; of Bohringen, in 
Mannheim ; and of Jobst, in Stuttgart. The Zimmer 
establishment was founded by Dr. Conrad Zimmer, in 
the year 1837, and soon acquired considerable renown. 
Iv is now avery complete and extensive manufactory ; 
it consumes about 50 bales of cinchona bark, and pro- 
duces about 50 kilos of quinine daily. The principal 
preparations of the German establishments are the sulph- 
ate and muriate of quinine. Of unbleached, or so- 
called hospital quinine, made from various alkaloids, 
they produce very little ; while the cinchonidia sulphate 
is manufactured in large auantities, especially for ex- 
port to the States. The efiicacy of this drug is said to 
be similar to that of quinine, while its price is only one- 
third or one-fourth that of the sulphate of quinine. 
Amongst the numerous other salts and preparations 
of quinine made in Germany are chiefly to be mentioned 
the preparations of the amorphous quinines, especially 
the muriate. These preparations, being perfectly 
soluble, are much employed for injections in cases of 
fever resulting from wounds, and are therefore ,of parti- 
cular importance to army hospitals. The German 
manufacturers get their cinchona bark mostly from 
London or Paris, which are the principal markets for 
that commodity. The bark is also brought extensively 
to Amsterdam from Java by the Dutch Government, 
and of late years occasional lots have been imported 
at Bremen. 

The Zimmer factory at Frankfort, two or three years 
ago, bought large territories in Java, and now employs 
about two hundred natives in clearing ground and plant- 
ing cinchona, 


Tue Assam Company.—At the weeting of the share- 
holders of the Assam Company a dividend of 7 per 
cent. was declared. The chairman (Mr. W. Prideaux) 
referred to the depressed prices which Indian teas 
have recently been realising. He stated that the 
latest shipments have been of a better quality, and 
he looked to an improvement in the position of the 
company in future, —Overland Mail, 
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THE CULTIVATION OF RED BARK AT HIGH 
ELEVATIONS. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory for the culti- 
vators of cinchona succirubra than the prices obtained 
for the Kirkoswald bark referred to the other day. 
If prices approaching to 53 6d per 1b. could always 
be obtained, the cultivators of the quick growing and 
heavy cropping species of cinchona might consider 
themselves as well off even as proprietors of the far- 
famed Ledgerianas, But it must be remembered that 
the Kirkoswald trees were fully eight years when the 
bark was harvested, and that period will be considered 
by many too loug a time to wait. The bark m ques- 
tion too was bought chiefly on account of its fine 
appearance due to careful harvesting and preparation 
as well as to its age. It is of interest, therefore, to 
know what prices may be expected for renewed red 
bark of younger growth, sold according to its intrinsic 
. analytical value, and we think that from this point 
of view the following statement respecting the Ab- 
botsford bark disposed of at recent sales will be deemed 
satisfactory. It will be noted that renewed strips 
which had been under moss for oaly two years real- 
ized from 8s 3d to 3s 9d per lb. :— 

Cixcnona SuccinuBra NATURAL AND RENEWED 

unDER Moss. 

Abbotsford Hstate, Lindula. Elevation 4,600 to 5,300 
feet. 

Natural Bark.—FErom trees 5 to § years old, some 
of which had been stripped before, others for the first 
time: majority of strips 6 to 8 feet long—broken 
into lengths of 2 feet for packing. (Fetched 2s per Ib.) 

Renewed.—Strips 3 to 5 feet in length, broken up 
as above for packing : had been under moss 2 years. 
(Fetched 3s 3d to 3s 9d.) 


AE A PS 


CEYLON AT THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 
ADULTERATION OF TEAS, 


The Melbourne Age of June 25th, which, with a 
mass of other papers, I senil to the Hditor of the 
Observer by the outgoing mail, contains Mr. Robin- 
son’s trenchant article on the adulteration of China 
teas. In the same issue appears a mass of corre- 
spondence on the subject of adulterated and pure 
teas, including a letter addressed by Mr. Moody to 
the Board of Health with reference specially to ‘‘ faced” 
green, “Lhe ivformation embodied 
interesting and valuable, but it is unfortunate that 
my good friend should seem to plead for the use of 
Prussian blue and turmeric in the case of one class 
of teas. You will see that the Age does not allow of 
any exception. The difficulty is to alter pnblic taste. 
once formed. J think I wrote.you on a former 
occasion that Messrs. Henty & Co. once got a 
consignment of unfaced green tea from China 
and that it was returned on their hands by the 


dealers. Following Mr. Moody’s communication is 
one from Mr. Everard, who, professing to ba a 
great friend of pure Indian and Ceylon teas, 


asserts, in the face of all the analyses published 
by Mr. Dunn, that only a jew of the China teas are 
bad ‘The very converse of the proposition is true, 
and never in the whole history of the trade was such 
abominable rudbish poured into the Melbourne market 
as during the season just closed, while this season’s 
teas are reported as not better but worse. ‘‘A Re- 
tail Grocer” follows Mr, Wverard, giving credit to the 
leading Melbourne firms for setting their faces 


in this letter is, 


against the import of bad teas. Then comes my letter- 
in which I point out that in view of all the dis- 
closures made anadulteration actis certainly needed, 
but that, meantime, the public can protect them- 
selves by using the perfectly pure teas supplied by 
their own countrymen in India and Ceylon. In the 
Argus of 28th June, Mr. Inglis, the Commissioner 
for India, followed, repeating my argument, with 
foree and emphasis. ‘‘ An Ex-Ceylon Planter” 
follows in the same paper and shews that in some 
respects Ceylon teas are superior even to those 
of India, In the Argus of the 30th Mr. Everard 
came out at great length and most characteristically. 
Mr. Inglis, im the Argus of July 2nd, made excellent 
use of an article quoted into the Weekly Ceylon 
Observer from the North China Herald, shewing the 
pure Indian teas were rapidly superseding the inferior 
China produce. A yery important contribution te 
the literature of pure versus adulterated tea is the 
elaborate review cf the tea season 1880-S1, by Mr. 
Robinson, in which he had the competent assistance 
of Mr. Moody. It appeared first in the Leader, a 
weekly paper published at the Age office, and in this 
paper I have marked it for insertion in the Observer 
as soon as room can he found for it. The figures 
shew that the import of tea into Australia last season 
was beyond all precedent, the amount being nearly 
23 millions of pounds against an average of about 16 
millions for the previous three seasons. Out of the 
23 millions 10% millions came to Melbourne, of which 
over 6 millions were delivered for home consumption. 
An overdone trade and low qualities led, of course, 
to a lowering cof prices, from which the markets are 
still suffering. An extract from the North China 
Herald is taken to shew that in 1880-81 the increase 
in exports of tea from China and Japan was 40 
millions of pounds, a quartity equal to the whole 
increase in eleven years previously! No wonder 
if the markets were glutted and the prices of tea 
lowered to the injury of Indian and Ceylon teas 
as well as those from China, Of 4,395,000, sold by 
auction at Melbourne, of China teas, I notice that 
11,349,000 sold at 93d to 103d per lb. The range 
was between 34d and Is 10d. Such prices cannot 
possibly be remunerative to Indian and Ceylon tea 
planters, and it is doubtful if they left any profit to 
producers in China, or at least to purchasers in the 
China markets. It indicates the approach of an im- 
portant revolution in the Australian tea trade, to 
find that nearly half the review of 1880-81 is devoted 
to the first appearance in appreciable quantity of the 
produce of India and Ceylon. Both countries owe. 
much to Mr. Robinson of the Age and the firm of 
Henty & Co. The latter, I know, are determmed 
to do full justice to the pure teas, even if. at first 
their operations should involve considerable loss. The 
quantity of Ceylon tea sold in Melbourne in season 
1880-81 was 54,000 lb., over which quantity, 1 doubt 
not, each successive following season will shew a 
large increase. Our planters must do their best to. 
produce superior quality tea as economiceliy as pos- 
sible. The traditions of low prices are difficult to 
eradicate. Besides the article and letters to which I 
have specially referred, there are numbers of para- 
graphs, which I have marked in papers sent to the 
Obseruer.—A. M. F. 


Cocos-FIELDS inthe Kurunegala district are reported 
on very favourably: trees little more than three — 
years old are bearing a heavy crop, in some individual 
cases at a rate up to 7 or even 10 cwt. per acre. 


OsrricHrs are bemg successfully reared on a farm 


of 30 acres, four miles out of Sydney, by Mr. J. W. © 
James, who two years ago brought some birds from — 
the Cape. He has nine young healthy birds already 
from two pairs of imported ostriches,—Oolonies & India. 
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CEYLON AT THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, 
(Editorial from the Melbourne ‘* Age,” 25th June 1881.) 

As The Age was tho journal which first directed, 
on the 8th inst.. public attention to the fact that 
certain very inferior or adulterated teas were likely to 
find their way into consumption unless the Govern- 
ment interfered, it is satisfactery to find that our 
warning has not only hadthe desired effect of stimul- 
ating the efforts of the health authorities to prevent 
this, but that the analysis we asked for has conclus- 
ively proved that our suspicions as to the character 
of the tea in question were merited, Mr. lvrederic 
Dunn’s analysis may be taken as conclusive on the 
point. From two samples drawn from the bulk of 
the teas sold at 34d. to 41d. per Ib., the following 
result was obtained :— 


Price paid...... raster OR (Lai aisatote asiente 4td. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
LNG 0 antiibecR ee GD ere ...6.60 
Soluble salts... DD AGY. ipsa oe et Rehr ee} C3} 
Wxtract ... 27.0 .. 24.0 
Theine 0.56 Sor i bed UN Tta) 


Cosmo Newbery of the teas packed by the various 
Melbourne firms, we find that the genuine article 
shows: Ash, 5.06 to 5.74 per cwt.; extract, 29,90 
to 39.35; soluble salts, 2.90 to 354. (Lhe highest 
percentage was obtained by the Oriental Tea Com- 
pany.) he prices of these teas range from 2s. 
to 3s Gd per lb., duty paid. But in addition to the 
want of quality shown by the samples objected to, 
Mr. Dunn further sets at rest the question of whether 
they are adulterated or not by stating that the diffi- 
culty was to find ‘‘a perfect and genuine tea leaf in 
the samples.” ‘‘The stuff,” he adds, ‘‘ consisted for 
“the most part of decayed, exhausted or foreiyn 
**(other than tea) leaves, foreign stems, tea swecpings, 
‘held together in little nodules by starch, paste and 
** pieces of bark, busk and nutshells.” In fact Mr. Dunn 
endorses on examination of our statement of the 9h 
inst, that ‘‘the common process by which the rubbish 
**is obtained appears to be to collect the refuse or ex- 
*“hausted leaves, and the coarse, half-decayed débris of 
**the tea garden, which, atter bcing dried, are colored 
**with gypsum, lampblack and plumbago, remilled, and 
“packed as fresh teas for market.” And he concludes 
his report with this highly pregnant statement: ‘‘ All 
“this rubbish (the ramples under analysis) was faced 
“with plumbago to give it a black appearance, and 
“was totally unfit for dietary purposes.” 

Upon the face of Mr. Dunn’s analysis, which is 
certified to by Mr, R. W. FB. Maclvor, a member of 
the Central Board of Health, it might be assumed 
that the authorities would have power to prevent 
this tea from going into censumption. Mr. Everard, 
however, ina letter which appears in another column, 
states that even this conclusive evidence is not suflici- 
ent to ensure so desirable a result. Vase Government 
analyst® has got some fiction in his head about ‘the 
coloring of commerce,” and hence public health is to 
be made subservient to this. Now, let us see how this 
matter is dealt with in England; andas very consider- 
able difference of opinion appears to exist as to the pro- 
Visions of the Imperial statutes in regard to the admis- 
sion of exhausted as well as adulterated teas into the 
United Kingdom, we make the following extracts with 


*The ‘*Government Analyst,’? Mr, Johnson, does 
not seem to be regarded with all the confidence which 
is reposed in Mr. Newberry of the Vechnological 
Museum, anc his assisinnt, Mr. lrederic Dunn. Doth 
the litter have devoted much attention to the chemistry 
of tea, and Mr. Dunn is making a special study 
of the numerous typical specimens collected at tho 
fate Iixhibition. The result of. this gentleman’s re- 
Bearches is likely to be a considerable raising of the 
oe standard for pure teas. —A. M, PF. 


a view of showing how stringent is the law respecting 
imports of this character, The 30tb section of the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act provides that ‘‘ from and after 
the Ist of January, 1876, all tea imported as merchandise 
and landed at any port in Great Britain or Ireland shall 
be subject to examination by persons appointed by the 
Commissioner of Customs for the inspection and ana- 
lysis thereof, for which purpose samples may, when 
deemed necessary by such inspectors, be taken, and 
with all convenient speed examined by the ana- 
lyst, and if upon such analysis the same shall be 
found tobe mined with other substances or cz- 
haus'ed tea the same shall not be delivered; but 
if on inspection and analysis it shall appear that 
such tea is, in the opinion of the analyst, unfit for 
human food, the same shall he forfeited and destroyed.” 
The 3ist section of the same act explains that the 
term ‘‘exhausted”.shall mean ‘‘and include any tea 
which has been deprived of its proper quality, strength 
or vature by steeping, infusion, decoction, or other 
means.” There is nothing said here of the coloring 
or admixture of foreign substances as a commercial 
matter being permitted ; quite the contrary for no 
tex found to be mixed with other substances is to 
be celivered for consumption, not even if the same 
consist only of innocuous but exhausted teas. Under 
the provisions of the act already quoted, the inspect- 
orgy in England are required to examine each chop 
of tea by inspecting a portion of the contents of 
the packages selected for taring, and if necessary by 
infusing a portion thereof, and they are at once to 
pass the tea if genuine and sound. If, on the con- 
trary, they have doubts, samples are at once to 
to be Yorwarced to the analyst for tea at 
the Customs, who finally determines whether or not 
the shipment shall be allowed to go into general 
consumption; so the greatest precautions are taken in 
England to prevent both adulterated and exhausted 
teas finding ther way into consumption. As regards 
coloring, a board order of the Imperial Custom House, 
dated 18th February, 1876, grants power, to seven 
surveyors or assistant-surveyors of customs personally 
to pass tea which, on careful examination, they are 
satisfied contains only a small percentage of facing 
or coloring matter, if in other respects genuine, This 
concession is made in favor only of green teas, which 
are sold in Hugland with this special condition attached, 

The present permission to ship any amount of rub- 
bish to this market is not only detrimental to the 
public health, but it places firms of undoubted stand- 
ing and reputation for strict compliance with mercant- 
ile usages often in an unpleasant position. Clients 
abroad or strangers may ship their consignments, 
the value of which they may be wholly unware of until 
they are submitted to the verdict of the trade at 
auction. Preventive legislation would be as welcome 
to the merchant as it to the consumer, if not 
more so; for the legitimate ventures which the former 
makes on his own account will not be prejudiced by 
by competition at sale, or by mixing afterwards with 
spurious compounds merely sent haphezard to this 
market to be sold for what they willfetch. On the other 
hand, if the legislature declines to step in, the frauds 
which are committed under the guise of adulterations 
will not only continue, but will extend, until at last 
the difficulty will be to obtain anything genuine. In 
a trading community like our own, where competition 
is so fierce amongst retailers, it cannot be denied 
that there is an inducement to utilize the permission 
now accorded to the admission of exhausted and 
adulterated teas, to oiler a cheap article to the public 
without regard to quality. It is no infringement on 
the rights of dealers for the Government to take steps 
to ensure that this cheapness goes band in hand with 
freedom from dele'erious ingredients, and this result 
may be obtained in Victoria of the provisions of the 
Imperial statute entitled the sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
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FIBRES. 
(From Spon’s ‘* Hnceyclopedia-”’) 


Eiprous Supstances [derived from Plants] (FR., 
Fibres Vegetales; Gur., Pflanzenfasern). 

The ‘‘fibrous” portion of plants consists essentially 
of cellulose Co Hio 05, a carbohydrate which shows 
great resistance to re-agents that produce a marked 
effect on the other portions of plants. This resisting 
property constitutes the value of such fibres for the 
production of textile and other fabrics. The indus- 
trial application and commercial value of a fibre de- 
pend principally upon its pbysical qualities of length, 
strength, elasticity, firmness, and colour, and upon 
its capacity for taking dyes. The majority of these 
qualities are affected more or less by the mode of 
cultivation, the period of harvesting, and the method 
of preparation. 

The varying position of the fibres of different plants 
has given rise to a threefold classification :— 

(1) Monocotyledons, or endogens, are plants which 
do not form a true bark, and which grow by virtue 
ef a building up of tissue from within. These plants 
yield ‘‘foliaceous” fibres, imbedded in the cellular 
tissues and pulp of their roots, stems, and leaves, 
which fibres rarely attain sufficient development to 
be of commercial utility, except in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, and may, in almost all cases, be 
separated by simple mechanical processes. 

(2) Dicotyledons, or exogens, are plants which do 
Possess a bark, and whose growth is purely of an 
external character. Their fibres reside in the sheath 
-Gt bark or bast, and hence are called ‘“‘ cortical.” 
hey are abundant in temperate climates. The fibres 
-are in an agglutinated condition, held together by 
means of a tenacious gum, the removal of which 
“mecessitates special, and in some cases laborious, treat- 
ment. 

(3) In a few plants the seeds are enveloped in a 
hairy covering within the pods; these are termed 
“““seed hairs,” or “capsular” tibres. 

EHxamination.—Having regard to the fact that many 
fibre-yielding plants still remain to be examined, and 
flor convenience of reference to the characters of, and 
means of distinguishing, fibres treated of in a sub- 
sequent part of this article, instructions for conducting 
<shemical and microscopical investigations, as suggested 
by Vétillart and others, may here be briefly given. 

The first step is the separation of the fibres from 
the remaining portions of the plant, which may be 
effected by boiling the sample in a solution contain- 
ing 6 per cent of carbonate of potash or soda. When 
the separation is accomplished, the sample is well 
washed, pressed, and dried. If the washing does not 


suffice to complete the disunion of the fibres, they. 


may be bruised under water in a porcelain mortar, 
with a pestle of hard polished wood. ‘The separated 
fibres are then divided into three portions :—(1) For 
examination longitudinally in neutral liquids; these 


are at once placed to macerate in water and glycerine ;, 


€2) for longitudinal examination under re-agents, are 
put aside to dry; (3) for examina'ion in transverse 
section ; this sample is straightened as well as possi- 
ble, and then put to dry. 

A,—Of sample (1) some threads are taken and 
placed on a glass slab under a microscope; they are 
then bathed in pure concentrated glycerine, two or 
three entire isolated fibres are picked out, laid paral- 
lel, and moistened with sufficient glycerine te keep 
them in place. Care must be taken that the ends 
are intact and the fibres entire. Their length is then 
estimated, and the operation ig repeated upon a num- 
ber of samples. The mean length is, perhaps, most 
correctly stated as that which occurs the greatest 
mumber of times, 

(B).—These fibres are next examined in neutral 
liquids having a refractive power as nearly as possible 


) like that of the object itself, such as a solution of 


chloride of calcium of the consistence of clear syrup 
or glyceriue, either alone or with the addition of a 
little camphor-water and a few drops of acetic acid. 
One or two fibres are laid in the liquid on a glass 
plate being curled spirally to diminish their length, 
and are covered with another thin sheet of glass. 
Repeated observations are then made as to whether 
the fibres are solid, or in flattened bands; whether 
rounded or prismatic; whether smooth, or fluted, or 
striated ; whether an internal cavity is visible, and 
whether it is large, continuous, or inferrupted. A 
number of measurements of the diameter of the fibres 
are then made, carefully noting the maximum, minim- 


um, and mean, and the degree of tapering or irre- 
gularity. 


C.—Sample (2) is next examined under re-agents— 
iodine solution and sulphuric acid diluted with gly- 
cerine. The former is prepared as follows:—1 grm, 
pure iodide of potassium is dissolved in 100 grm. 
distilled water, and an excess of iodide is added to 
ensure constant saturation. It is kept in glass-stop- 
pered bottles, always containmg a few pieces of the 
iodide. ‘The solution is liable to change at the end 
of a few months, and must then be renewed. The 
dilute sulphuric acid is thus prepared :—2 volumes of 
pure concentrated glycerine (Price’s) are mixed with 
£ volume of diatilled water in a flask ; the latter is 
plung-d into cold water to the level of its contents, 
and 3 volumes sulphuric acid, sp. gr, 1°845, are 
added with constant agitation, ‘This solution also 
undergoes gradual change by absorption of moisture, 
when a slight addition of acid becomes necessary. 

Some thoroughly dry fibres in a complete state of 
division are selected trom the sample and_ briskly 
rubbed between the fingers; they are then placed on 
2 glass plate on the object-holder, and covered by a 
few drops of the iodine solution. The latter is allowed 
to thoroughly penetrate the fibres, and the excess is 
removed by blotting-paper. The test is then covered 
with a small piece of glass, along one edge of which 
are poured a few drops of the sulphuric acid prepara- 
tion, The liquid penetrates between the two glases, 
and advances towards the other side, where slips of 
blotting-paper are placed to absorb it. The current 
is maintained for a little while by occasionally add- 
ing a few drops of the acid and renewing the blot- 
ting-paper. The result of this operation soon becomes 
evident in the distinct coloration of the fibres. 
Wherever cellulose is present, it assumes a blue or 
violet tint; where the cellulose is lignified or pene- 
trated by foreign matters, it becomes yellow. This 
tint, which varies frow bright-yellow to brownish- 
yellow, appears also in the fragments of tissue ad- 
hering to the fibres, and in the matters occasionally 
found in their interior cavity. he coloration must 
be clear and pronounced, and the fibres must be in 
perfectly sound condition; when the results are in- 
perfect, the sulphuric acid preparation may need 
strengthening. The blue colour will disappear in a 
few hours, and the yellow will not last beyond a day 
or two. The re-agents occasionally disclose striations 
or transverse lines of deeper tint, generally arising 
from folds in the fibre which afford additional charac- 
teristics. 

D.—Sample (3) is divided into transverse sections, 
perpendicular to the axis of the fibre; these furnish 
the most precise indications of the form, structure, 
and thickness of the walls of the fibres. Sufficient 
fibres are taken to form a bundle about as thick as 
a goose-quill. About lin. of thisis cut off and tied 
in the middle by a thread. One end of the bundie 
is placed in thick glue, and then the other end, and 


both are pressed between the fingers to ensure the | 
close adhesion of the fibres and to express the super- | 


fluous glue. The bundle is then hung up to dry, an 
operation requiring at least 12 hours in summer and 
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24 or more in winter, When the mass is firm enough 
to bear cutting, it is divided by a razor into very 
thin sections, which give the best results when they 
exhibit the consistence of wax. Several examples 
should be taken from different parts of the sample, 
and especially from both ends of the fibres. 

TE.—'he sections are next examined in one of the 
neutral liquids before prescribed. If the glue does 
not dissolve in it, recourse may be had to boiling in 
distilled water. After drying between blotting-paper, 
the sample is submitted to the microscope while lying 
in the neutral liquid. The fibres are occasionally 
flattened and present an oblong section, which should 
be measured both ways. 

¥.—The application of re-agents follows. Into 2 or 
83 drops of the iodine solution is put some powder 
or fragments of the glued sample. In cold weather 
the glass plate should be warmed to facilitate the 
solution of the glue. The iodine solution should be 
absorbed gradually, and the powder should be spread 
as equally as possible. ‘The excess of iodine is removed 
by blotting-paper, the sample is covered by a second 
glass, aud the sulphuric acid is introduced as in pre- 
vious tests. Notes are made of the exterior form of 
the sections, the thickness of their walls, and the 
form of the central cavity. Some fibres appear to be 
eomposed of a compact and homogeneous substance, 
others have concentric coats, which assume various 
shades of blue; some present fissures or perpendicular 
striations on both the interior and exterior surfaces, 
and which seem to radiate from the centre; some 
contain a yellow granular matter, while others are 
empty, and some are bordered with a yellow line. 

G.—It is often useful to examine the fibres as they 
‘exist in the plant to determine their position, relative 
abundance and nature. Sections are taken of the fibre- 
yielding portion of the plant, which must be either 
freshly cut or soaked in water. These are placed to 
macerate for several hours in a mixture of glycerine 
and water, and are then treated with a few drops 
of concentrated glycerine, which penetrates them and 
renders them transparent. 

H.—These sections may also b2 examined under 
re-agents, in which case they are not macerated in 
dilute glycerine but in alcohol, in order to eliminate 
any resinous matters they may contain, They are 
then dried before the treatment with iodine. 

The foregoing tests are intended for distinguishing 
the fibres of one plant from those of another. Yo 
discriminate between vegetable fibres and animal fibres 
(see Hair, Silk, Wool), the following observations 
will suffice :— 

Vegetable fibres, heated in solutions of elkalies or 
acids swell up, dissolve, and decompose into glucose 
or grape sugar. They burn readily and with a flash. 

Animal fibres, boiled in solutions of caustic alkalies 
Swell up, dissolve and decompose with evolution of 
ammonia. They carbonize with difficulty, and only 
on continued application of heat, and emit an odour 
like buriing horn or feathers. 

A ready method of estimating the proportion of 
fibre (cellulose) yielded by a plant is to macerate it 
for some hours in water; crush it by passing if 
between wooden rollers, subject it to the action of 
a wenk (6 per cent) solution of carbonate of soda, 
and then to steam at a pressure of 4-5 atmos., until 
the cellulose is extracted as a yellowish-brown mass. 
This is a preliminary test of the value of a plant 
for paper-making. 


Acavs AmeERICANA—CENTURY-PLANT, MEXICAN oR 
Spranisu Anor (Mr., Pite, Aloes; Mex. Pita Maquey).— 
Endogen, 24-36 ft. Indigenous to all parts of Tropical 
America, from the plains to 10,000 ft., now natural- 
ized in S. Europe, Mauritius, Algeria, throughout 
India, and the Pacific Islands. The plant requires 


| 
| 


about 3 years to come to perfection, but it is exceed- 
ingly hardy, easy of propagation, very prolific, and 
grows in arid wastes where scarcely any other plant 
can live. It perishes after inflorescence, which does 
not occur till the 8th-20th year, but it then sends 
up numerous shoots. In Mexico, 5,000-6,000 plants 
may be found on an acre. The average number of 
leaves is 40, each measuring 8-10 feet long and } ft. 
wide, and yielding 6-10 per cent by weight of fibre. 
The culture of the plant is being extended in America, 
but not in the proportion which its value deserves, 
In India, it is all but neglected; it grows wild in 
many parts, and is sometimes cultivated as a hedge- 
plant, but its fibre, seldom and badly prepared, is 
harsh aud brittle, though of good colour. Care would 
effect great improvements. 

The native methods of preparing the fibre are very 
primitive :—(1) Lhe leaves are cut and steeped in 
water, then beaten with sticks and rubbed with stones 
or scraped with shells or wooden blades to reniove 
the non-fibrous portion, and finally washed and bleached 
in the sun. This plan causes stains and a tendency 
to rot, and thus reduces the value of the fibre, (2) 
The leaves are cut and deprived of about 6 in. of 
the pointed end, then well beaten or bruised with 
wooden niallets on a smooth surface of stone or wood. 
tied in bundles of 4 leaves, and laid in heaps to fer- 
ment. The beating removes much of the sap, und 
the fermentation helps to loosen the fibre without 
damaging it. When the heat has subsided, the bun- 
dles are thrown into water, and steeped for about a 
fortnight; after washing, the fibre appears clean and 
white. It is then dried, shaken and packed, 

The process of retting has been proved injurious 
to the fibres of al] endogens, and mechanical contriv- 
ances have been invented for separating the fibres 
from the leaves of the agave and similar plants, In 
employing the machines described below, an abundant 
supply of water isa matter of great importance, as 
its copious use expedites the process and ensures a 
fibre of good colour and strength. The leaves should 
be cut before they are over-ripe: it is preferablo to 
cut them too soon rather than too late, as over-ripe 
leaves produce coarse fibre of inferior colour. They 
should be put through the first process immediately 
after they have been cut, as the longer they are 
allowed to lie before crushing, the more difiicult is 
the separation of their fibres, 

The machines described above are made by Thos. 
Barraclough, of Manchester, who was good enough to 
furnish the drawings which illustrate them. ‘hey 
can be driven by steam, water, or cattle power; a 
gear suitable for 2 horses or 2-4 bullocks suffices to 
drive a small setof machines, viz., one crushing-mach- 
ine, one squeezing-machine, and two scraping-machiues, 
being that portion of the set which is used during 
the time the leaves are being cut. The same gear is 
afterwards used for driving the two seraping-machines, 
transformed into brushing-machines, and the softeniug- 
machine (where required). The squeezing-machine is 
also made to be worked by hand. The hydraulic 
pumps for the press can be easily worked by hand 
in the absence of steam or water power. 

The length of the fibre varies from 3 to 7 ft.; the 
colour of the commerical article is white to straw- 
colour. Its main faults ure the stiffaess, shortness 
and thinness of wall of the individual fibres, and 
a liability to rot; but these are greatly reduced by 
the crushing of the fibres in the above-described 
machines, so as to liberate the interior viscid juice. 
The brexking strain of arope of this fibre has been 
stated at 270-362 lb., as against Russian hemp at 


160 lb. Jts uses are various. In its native countries, 
it is applied to the manufacture of ropes, twine, 
fishing-nets, hammocks, &c. It is exported for ad- 
mixture with Manilla hemp (Musa tertilis), for all 


kinds of cordage, Bleached and dyed, it is made 
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into matting and imitation horsehair cloth, with 
good effect. The short fibre separated by the pro- 


cesses described above, may also be carded and spun ; 
while the waste is an excellent material for strong 
wrapping and envelope paper. ‘The fibre, exposed 
for 2 hours to steam at 2 atmos., boiled in water for 
3 hours, and again steamed for 4 hours, lost 5°05 
per cent of its weight as compared with Manilla 
hemp, 6:07; phormium, 6°14; hemp, 6'18-S44. Some 
slips of sized paper weighing 39 gr. made from this 
fibre, bore an average weight of 89 lb., as against 
Bank of England note pulp 47 Ib, It is the most 
highly approved of all paper fibres, making a strong, 
tough, smooth paper, which feels like oiled paper, 
and even while unsized, may be written on without 
the ink running. Its price is governed by that of 
Manila hemp, being generally £7-£10 a ton less than 
the latter. With proper care in the preparation, this 
difference should be much reduced. The fibre pre- 


pared in India is harsh and brittle, though of good 
colour ; it is not met with in commerce. 
CROTALARIA JUNCEA—SUNN Hemp.—Exogen, 4-8 ft. 


It is indigenous to §. Asia, snd is widely dispersed 

- throughout Tropical Australasia; it is common in 
every part of India, and is extensively cultivated, 
especially in the N.-W. provinces, where it takes the 
place held by jute (Uorchorus) in Bengal. Some 
50,000 acres are occupied by it in the Punjab. 

Cultivation.—The plant is grown in various kinds of 
soil. In Bengal, high, rich land is preferred, well 
ploughed, and freed from weeds; in the N. Cirears, 
a strong clay suits it best; in the Deccan, any soil 
seems to suit it, andit kills out weeds. ‘he season 
for sowing depends upon the rains. One crop, sown 
in June, is generally harvested about August-Septem- 
ber; another, sown in October, is gathered in April. 
The quantity of seed used varies between 80 1b. and 
125 lb. an acre. It is sown very thickly during 
showery weather, and is covered by harrowing or 
other rough means. It grows very rapidly, and if 
sown thick enough, keeps down weeds. Scarcely any 
attention is necessary. The yield of fibre averages 
about 700 an acre. When required for fine purposes, 
the plants are gathered in flower; when greater 
strength is sought, they are left till in seed, or even 
until the seed is ripe. The harvesting is effected by 
uprooting the plants, and reaping is very rarely re- 
sorted to. After the plants are gathered, they are 
laid in ridges for 5-12 days, which causes the leaves 
to decay and fall off. 

Hatraction and Preparation of the Fibre.— When the 
stems have been cleansed of leaves, &e., they are 
submitted to a retting process of varying duration 
according to the season. It is usual for the first 
day to submerge only the lower portion of the stems,. 
which, being thicker, require longer maceration than 
the more tender parts. It has been suggested that 
the fibre would be improved by first sun-drying the 
stems for 2 days, and by reducing the term of retting. 
The latter is continued till the libre separates easily. 
from the stem, when it is cleansed almost exactly in 
the same manner as already described with jute (p. 
943). After thorough washing, it is dried and combed. 

Characters and Uses of the fibre.—The dirnensions 
of the filaments are:—length: max. 0°472 in., min. 
0°157 in., mean 0°30in, ; diameter: max. 0°0020 in, 
min, 0°001 in., mean 0'0015 in. The dressed fibre 
varies in length from 3 ft. Gin. to 7 ft. Experiments 
made upon its strength gave a breaking strain of 
407 1b. Samples of the fibre exposed for 2 hours to 
steam at 2 atmos, boiled in water for 3 hours, and 
again steamed for 4 hours, lost only 2:93 per cent by 
weight, as against flax 3°50, Manilla hemp 6:07, hemp 
6'18-S-44, She average weight sustained by slips of 
sized paper weighing 39 gr,, made from the “raw” 


fibre, was 641b., as compared with Bank of England 
note pulp, 47 1b. One batch was reported to make. 
a nice, clean, smooth paper of good colour, but not 
taking ink well; another worked ‘‘ wet” during pnlp~ 
ing, but bore ink well, The fibre is remarkably well 
adapted for cordage and netting. Large quantities are 
shipped for the English market, and it forms the bullz 
of the so-called ‘‘hemp” exported from India. 


Parent Manures.—In accordance with a suggestion 
of Colonel Beddome the Government have sanctioned 
the expenditure of a sum not exceeding R. 1,000 for 
the experimental trial of various patent manures, It 


is understood that ivaluable artificial manure can be 


obtained from the firms on the West Coast, Mr. W. 
Rowson, Assistant Superintendent, Government Chin- 
cbona Plantations, Neddiwuttum, having proposed 
“that our soils be sent home for analysis, and that 
suitable patent manure be procured from England.” 
The Government have replied that no analysis of the 
soils need be made at present.—Madras Mail, 

Wuyso much Quinine is required in the United 
States:—Malaria seems to be developing with alarm- 
ing rapidity around New York. One large jewellery 
manufactory in New Jersey is to be abandoned in 
consequence of the unhealthy character of the neigh- 
bourhood, new buildings being erected on a safer site. 
at considerable expense to the owner, and this, as 
the American Architect points out, is only one piece 
of evidence of the growing gravity of the malaria 
question. A generation ago malaria was as little 
dreaded about New York as it would be in London, 
but now some of the most beautiful suburbs of the 
city are becoming depopulated from this cause, and 
town after town is attacked by the ague, which 
never again releases its hold.—Graphic. 

Curé ror, Corrnr Lear Diszasze.—Mr. Jacop P. 
Storck, of the Rewa, informs us that the coffee trees 
which he has cured of Hemileia Vastatrix, and the 
treatment of which was discontinued in July last, con- 
tinue perfectly free from disease and are rapidly 
growing in size. The unimpaired state of health of 
his nursery, as well as the circumstance of self-sown 
seedlings springing up clean are indisputable proofs of 
the thorough and lasting disinfection of the once badly 
infected area. Mr. Storck claims to be the first who 
has succeeded in effecting the cure without employing 
any chemicals dangerous to vegetable life. The treat- 
ment is adaptable to the largest estates, is economical, 
and possesses other points of merit which he hopes to 
see appreciated at no distant day. The trees are 
treated in full foliage, and the process would cost 
about four pounds per acre to be effected fat the end 
of say three months of sharp work,—Jfiji Times, 
April 13th. : 

ARTIFICIALLY Raiskp JAPAN TEAS.—We take the 
following paragraph from the Japan Herald Mail 


Summary of the 14th May 18381:—Within the last 


two or three days, a few small parcels of artificially 
raised Teas of this season have come to hand, amounting 
from a few catties to perhaps half a picul in one muster. 


The first small lots commanded a rate of from $150 — 


to $200 per picul, but recently prices paid have been 
about $80 to $90 per picul. The total amount of these 


which will-go forward by the steamer will be some — 


5 to 6 piculs. It is to be regretted that this anxiety 


has been exhibited to obtain Teas which can merely © 
be looked on in the light ofa curio, as they, being © 
artificially raised, will not convey the slightest informa~ — 
tion regarding either the quality or style of leaf of ~ 
The accounts of prices paid will find 
their way into the native papers, and be reproduced — 


coming first crop. 


therein with sundry embellishments, which, being read. 


by the producers up country, will greatly tend to © 
make them hold out for exorbitant prices when, the — 


market for the New Crop really opens. —Tea Gazette. 


64 ft. high. 
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OSTRICH-FARMING. 
(Prom Spon’s ‘‘ Lncyclopediae.’’) 


The yvenring of ostriches has assumed consider- 
able importance, notably in our S. African colonies. 
The natural home of the bird is there found in 
the ‘“karroo” plains and sweet-grass flats of the 
interior, and though it sometimes resorts to the 
long sour-grass of the coast, it will not thrive on 
the ‘‘strand veldt” or sour-grass of the sandstone 
ridges. This is explained by the fact that alkalies 
are essontial to the health of the bird and the proper 
development of its feathers; and whero care is taken 
to supply this deficiency, in the shape of food, less 
difficulty will be found in selecting a site for the 
farm. ‘Che country must be open, and the soil 
should be sandy in places. Opinions vary as to 
whether the birds should be confined in a narrow 
area, and fed by hand; or be allowed to run free 
over a large space, and pick up their own living. 
The latter plan seems to produce feathers of the best 
appearance. The paddocks must be well fenced with 
loose stone walls, or post and wire fencing, about 
The number of birds allowed on an acre 
may vary from 30 birds on § acres, to 2% birds on 
500 acres, according to the nature of the land, and 
the amount of food artificially supplied. Shed accom. 
modation must be provided for the birds to seek 
shelter in by night or during storms, and over-crowd- 
ing must be carefully avoided. he birds require 
water, and are fond of bathing during the hottest 
season. In the matter of food, considerable latitude 
is observed. For young birds, lucerne, thistles, herbs, 
and indigenous grasses suffice; as the season advances, 
these may be supplemented by fruit and grain (bar- 
A mature bird will require 20 lb. 
of lucerne, or 3 lb. of graiv, daily. If necessary, lime 
must be supplied in the form of bones, besides which, 
a little sulphur and salt should be provided. 

‘he birds are paired at the age of five years, one 


male being coupled with one or two females. Separ- 
ate pens are provided for this purpose. Nidification 


begins in July. Laying commences in August, and 
lasts for about six weeks, the eggs numbering 15-20 
from each hen. If not removed for artificial ineuba- 
tion, the birds take turns in sitting on them, till 
they are hatched, in Qctober, On taking away the 
oung brood, the hen will lay again about December, 
put is then not nearly so prolific. It is se’dom that 
the birds are allowed to hatch out their brood, much 
better results being obtained by the use of artificial 
incubators. The fan of incubator most commonly 
employed is that devised by A. Douglass, of Hilton. 
It consists of a deal box, about 3 ft. square, open 
aboye, and resting upon a copper or zine pan 38 in. 
deep, and of the same area as the box. This pan 
contains hot water, the vapour of which ascends 
through suitable openings into the box above. The 
temperature of the water is maintained .by an oil 
lamp burning beneath a portion of the pan, separ- 
ated by a wall from the incubating room, to avoid 
the ill-effects of the fumes upon the young chicks. 
The heat is constantly regulated by means of thermo- 
meters: the temperature of the box should be 
39° (102° F.) when it receives the eggs ; after 2 weeks 
it is reduced to 37% (100° I’); and, in 2 weeks 
more, to 364° (98° F.). Incubation lasts for 42 days. 
@ egus are turned and aired by opening tho box 
and removing the blanket covering once or twice daily. 
A fortnight beforo th» incubation is finished, the eggs 
are éxamined against tho light, to ascertain tow soon 
the hatching may tako placo; and a week later, thoie 
containin 
the small end. to assist the occupants in effectins 
their escape. The proportion of fnilures should not 
exceed 1 in 12; iv natural hatching it amounts to 
4 in 20. Another good reason for adopting artificial 
61 


weak chicks are carefully punctured near | 


incubators is that the birds’ feathers are in primest 
condition at the time of incubation, and that many 
of them get spoilt during the time when the birds 
are sitting, As soon as hatched, the chicks should 
be kept in a warm but well-ventilated coop, which 
may be construc ed of a box, containing a lot of 
chenille or other warm material hanving from the 
roof. They are fed at first on bread-crumbs, bran, 
and water; on the fourth day they may be let out 
during the day into a little enclosure made around 
the incubator, and may then have grain, bread, and 
green vegetables. ‘They are tuken in at night. Until 
3 months old mortality is great among them, and 
even after that age many break their lugs and have 
to be killed. 

Tho bird yields its first plumes at the age of § 
months, and continues to do so at intervals of 8 
months throughout its life, which varies, according 
to different authorities, from 8 to 100 years, but 
may probably average 25-35 years. The first feathers 
are small and of little value. The gathering of the 
plumes is a delicate operation, performed either by 
plucking them out bodily, or by severing them near 
the base by means of a sharp knife. The former 
plan was long the only one, and gives the greater 
weight of feather; but it is now generally superseded 
by the latter, as it ofien produces a kind of irritation 
fever in the birds. When cutting is adopted, the 
stumps require pulling out about a month or 6 weeks 
later, unless they have already been shed naturally. 
Neither method appears to cause the bird any appreci- 
able pain. The operation is performed while the 
birds are placed sinuly in a padded erib, or are so- 
densely packed as to leave no room for kicking. 

Ostrich-farming is being experimentally undertaker 
by the Acclimitizition Socivty of Victoria, on the 
Wimmera and on the Murray Downs, and has quite 
recently been instituted in South Australia. Many 
circumstances have had an unfavourable influence upon 
the results attained, so that these have not hitherto 
been encouraging ; nevertheless, the industry is being 
persevered in, and a parcel of the feathers sent to 
the London market were pronounced better than any 
from the Cape, Still more recently it is stated that 
African ostriches have been introduced into the Banda 
Oriental and the Argentine Republic; it is intended 
to keep the breed quite distinct from the native 
Rhea, as cro-sing them produces a sterile race with 
inferior plumes. 

Classification, Value, and Uses of Ostrich Plumes.— 
As the feathers are gathered, they are sorted accord- 
ing to their quality, the operation being generally- 
entrusted to negroes. The best white plumes known 
as ‘‘bloods,” are only the tail and primary wing 
feathers ; the black plumes are secondary wing feathers, 
The classification of Cape ostrich feathers for London 
markets are as tollows:—(1) WuHire; wild :—bloods, 
fine; Prima, best; Prima, long usual; I. and I, 
mixed; seconds; seconds and thirds mixed; thirds ; 
tame: finest quality, cut quill; Prima, usual; Piima, 
ordinary defective tops; seconds; seconds and thirds 
mixed, (2) Femrna :—light color, good quality ; usual; 
ha'f-dark; dark. (3) Byoxs :—white, with black spots. 
(4) Boos:—tail feathers, white usual; light fem, ; 
dark fem. (5) Buick :—long and medium g od; me- 
diam and short; short. (6) Dran:—gr y, long and 
medium; mediam and short; short. (7) SPpapoxes :-— 
white and light fem ; fem; drab, The relative quali- 
ties of the feathers from different countries are iv the 
followin, order, beginning wih the best:—(1l) ‘*Al-p- 
po,” from Syria; tho finest in plumage, breadth, 
grace, and colour; very rare; (2) ‘‘ Barbary” from 
Tripoli; (3) **St. Louis” from Senegal; (4) ‘Egypt ” 
do not bleach thoroughly white: (5) ‘*Mogador” 
from Morocco; (6) ‘*Cape” as good in colour ag 
‘* Aleppo,” but of inferior quality ; (7) ‘‘ Yemen,” or 
(erroneously) ‘‘Senegal,” from Arabia; plumage thin 
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and poor. Prices fluctuate somewhat, and range from 
over £60 a lb. down to a merely nominal figure. In 
spite of enormously increased production, the demand 
seems to keep pace with the supply, though the price 
has fallen somewhat. Wild weathers always sell 
more readily than tame ones, the reason being that 
the latter are much stiffer and less graceful, have 
‘‘galleries” in the quill, and resume their stiffness 
even after dressing and curling. The principal applica- 
tion of the plumes is for the decoration of court 
and military dresses, ladies’ bonnets, hearses, &c. 

Before use, the plumes are either bleached or dyed. 
They are first washed in soap lather, rubbed well 
with the hands, and passed through clean scalding 
water. The bleaching of white feathers is performed 
in the following way :—The feathers are first exposed 
to the action of sun and dew for about a fortnight, 
are washed in a hot bath containing Spanish white— 
the softest and purest white chalk—and are then passed 
through three clean waters: next, they are blued by 
a rapid passage through a cold bath containing indigo ; 
after this, they are sulphured, by being suspended in 
a sulphuring stove; and are finally hung upon cords 
to dry, being occasionally shaken to open the fibres. 
A more recent process, invented by Viol and Duplot, 
is to immerse the feathers in resinous essences, such 
as turpentine or in essential oils at about 30° (86° F.), 
and to subject them to the action of light for a longer 
or shorter period, according to the degree of decolora- 
tion desired. After this, they are finished in the 
usual way by scraping the barbs with a blunt edge, 
so as to produce the much-admired curl. Dark-hued 
feathers, after being bleached by the last-named pro- 
cess, may be dyed almost any shade. Another method 
of bleaching is by a bath containing 4-5 parts per- 
manganate of potash in 1,000 parts water; a similar 
solution of sulphate of magnesia is added, and heated 
to 60° (140° Ff.) max. The previously washed feathers 
are put into the bath, taken out, rinsed, and passed 
through sulphuric acid at 14°-3° Tw. 

Artificial Ostrich Feathers.—The Americans are said 
to be, manufacturing large quantities of artificial 
ostrich plumes, the quill being composed of celluloid, 
or rattan cane, and the barbs of silk waste. 

Other Plumes.—Besides the ostrich there are many 
giant birds belonging to the families Struthionidae and 
Apterygidae, possessing plumes of more or less value. 
One oi the most important of these is the Rhea or 
South American ostrich (Rhea americana), whose range 
extends from Bolivia, Paraguay, and S. Brazil, as 
far as the Straits of Magellan; while two other spe- 
cies, Darwin’s Rhea (R. Darwini), and the long-billed 
Rhea (£. macrorhynca), share with it portions of the 
same territory. The birds are at present ruthlessly 
hunted, and, a few years since, were being killed at 
the rate of 300,000-500,000 per annum. Though, from 
their hardy nature and omnivorous habits, the birds 
are easily kept in confinement, little has yet been 
done in this direction. The feathers are collected 
chiefly in the Banda Oriental, Bahia, Blanea, Entre 
Rios, as well as Patagonia, and are shipped from 
Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. The exports from 
Argentine Ports in 1874 were:—To the United States, 
19 tons; France, 18 tons; England, 2 tons; other 
countries, 21 tons. Their value is put at about 4s a 
lb., the male feathers bringing the higher prices, 
They enter European commerce as ‘‘ vulture feathers,” 
and the majority of them, the dark-greys, are made 
into feather-brooms. 

Imports of Ornamental Fenthers.—Our imports of 
ornamental feathers, including ostrich plumes, in 1878 
were as follows:—From France, 120,928 lb.:; British 
Possessions in §. Africa, 78,947; British E. Indies, 
25,313; Egypt, 12,394; Aden, 4,946; Malta, 4,485; 
Holland, 4,346; Morocco, 3,083; Belgium, 1,551; 
other countries, 8,806; total, 264,799 lb.; value 
£1,002, 902, 


ENEMIES OF OSTRICHES. 


A serious plague among young estriches has been 
spreading over South Africa during recent years, A 
post-mortem examination made by Mr. Arthur Douglass 
discovered the trouble to arise from the presence of 
myriads of small thin worms adhering to the cvats 
of the ostrich’s stomach. Specimens were sent to Dr, 
Spencer Cobold, of London, who pronounced them 
unknown to science, and named them Strongylus 
douglassiit. ‘The importance of the discovery may be 
estimated from the fact that ostriches are worth 
from 750 dol. to 900 dol. a pair, while the ostrich 
industry is a source of great revenue to South Africa. 
The cause of the plague being known, some means of 
destroying the parasite may be looked for.—Avustralasian. 


THE USE OF THE FEET IN SOWING AND 
PLANTING. 


(From the Fiji Times, 28th May 1881.) 


[Read before the American Association of Nursery- 
men at Cleveland, O., by Peter Henderson, of Jersey 
City, N. J.J : 

It may seem useless to throw out suggestions relat- 
ive to horticultural operations to such a body of 
practical men as is now before me. Yet I candidly 
admit that although I have been extensively engaged 
in gardening operations for over a quarter of a cent- 
ury, I did not fully realize, until a few years ago, 
the full importance of how indispensable it was to 
use the feet in the operations of sowing and planting. 
Particularly in the sowing of seeds I consider the 
matter of such vast importance, that it cannot be 
too often or too strongly told, for the loss to the 
agricultural and horticultural community by the neg- 
lect of the simple operations of forming the soil around 
seed must amount to many millions annually. From 
the middle of April to nearly the end of May of this 
year, in many sections of the country, there was 
little or no rain; such was particularly the case in 
the vicinity of New York City; where we have 
hundreds of market gardeners who cultivate thousands 
of acres of cabbage, cauliflower, and celery; but the 
dry spring has played sad havoc with their seed 
beds. Celery is not one-fourth of a crop, and eab- 
bage and cauliflower hardly half; and this failure is 
due to no other cause than that they persist in sow- 
ing their seeds without ever taking the precaution 
to firm the soil by rolling. 

We sow annually about four acres of celery, cab- 
bage, and cauliflower plants, which produce probably 
five millions in number, and which we never fail to 
sell, mostly in our immediate neighbourhood to the 
market gardeners, who have, many of them, even 
better facilities than we have for raising these plants 
if they would only do as we do—firm the seed after 
sowing, which is done thus :—After ploughing, har- 
rowing, and levelling the land smoothly, lines are 
drawn by the ‘‘marker,” which makes a furrow 
about two inches deep and a foot apart. After the 
man who sows the seed follows another, who, with 
with the ball of the right foot presses down his full 
weight on every inch of soil in the drill where the 
seed has been sown; the rows are then lightly levelled 
longitudinally with the rake, a light roller is then 
passed over it, and the operation is done. 

By this method our crop has never once failed, and 
what is true of cabbage and celery seed, is nearly 
true of all other seeds requiring to be sown during 
the late spring or summer months. 

On July 2nd, 1874, as an experiment I sowed twelve 
rows of sweet corn and twelve rows of beets, tread- 
ing in after sowing every alternate row of each. In 
both cases those trod in came up in four days, while 
those unfirmed remained twelve days before starting, 
and would not then have germinated had rain nog 
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fallen, for the soil was dry as dust when planted. 

e result was that the seeds that had been trodden 
in grew freely from the start, and matured their 
crops to a marketable condition by fall, while the 
rows unfirmed did not mature, as they were not only 
eight days later in germinating, but the plants were 
also to some extent enfeebled by being partially dried 
in the loose dry soil. 

This experiment was a most useful one, for it proved 
that a corn-crop sown in the vicinity of New York, 
as late as July 2nd, could be made to produce 
“‘roasting ears” in October, when they never fail 
to sell freely at high rates; but the crop would not 
mature unless the seed germinated at once, and which 
would never be certain at that dry and hot season, 
unless by this method, 

The same season in August I treated seeds of tur- 
nips and spinach in the same way; those trod in 
germinated at once and made an excellent crop, while 
those unfirmed germinated but feebly, and were eventu- 
ally nearly all burned out by a continuance of dry hot air 
penetrating through the loose soil to the tender rootlets, 

Of course this rule of treading in or firming seeds 
after sowing must not be blindly followed. Very 
early in spring or late in fall, when the soil is damp, 
and no danger from heated dry air, there is no necessi- 
ty to do so; or even at other seasons the soil may 
be in a suitable condition to sow, and yet be too 
damp to be trodden upon or rolled. In such cases 
these operations may not be necessary at all, for if 
rainy weather ensues, the seeds will germinate of 
course; but if there is any likelihood of continued 
drought, the treading or rolling may be done a week 
or so after sowing, if itis atsuch a season, as there is 
reason to believe that it may suffer from the dry hot air. 

Now, if firming the soil around seed to protect it 
from the influence of a dry and hot atmosphere is 
a necessity, it is obvious that it is even more so in 
the case of plants, whose rootlets are even more 
sensitive to such influence than the dormant seed. 

Experienced professional horticulturists, however, 
are less likely to neglect this than to neglect in the 
case of seeds, for the damage from such neglect is 
easier to be seen, and hence better understood by the 
practical nurseryman. But with the inexperienced 
amateur, the case is different. When he receives his 
fp eege of trees or plants from the nurseryman, he 

andles them as if they were glass. Every broken 
twig or root calls forth a complaint, and he proceeds 
to plant them gingerly, straightening out each root 
and sifting the soil around them. But he would no 
more stamp down that soil than he would stamp the 
soil of his mother’s grave. So the plant, in nine cases 
out of ten, is left loose and waggling, the dry air 
penetrates through the soil to its roots, the winds 
Shake it, it shrivels up and fails to grow. Then 
comes the anathemas on the head of the unfortunate 
nurseryman, who is charged with selling him dead 
leaves or plants. 

About a month ago I sent a package of a dozen 
roses by mail to alady in Savannah. She wrote me 
a woful story last week, saying that though the roses 
had arrived seemingly all right, they had all died 
bat one, and what was very singular, she said, the 
one that lived was the one that Mr. Jones stepped 


on, aud which she had thought sure was crushed to | 


death, for Mr. Jones weighs 2001b. Now, though 
we do not advise any gentleman of 200 1b, putting 
his brogan on the top of a tender rose plant as a 
practice conducive to its health, yet if Mrs. Jones 
could have allowed her weighty lord to press the soil 
against the root of each of her dozen roses, I much 
doubt if she would now have to mourn their loss, 
It has often been o wonder to many of us who 
have been workers in the soil for a generation how 
some of the simplest methods of culture have not been 
practised until wo were nearly done with life’s work, 


There are few of us but have had such experience ; 
personally, I must say that I never pass through a 
year but I am confounded to find that some opera- 
tion can not only be more quickly done, but better 
done, than we have been in the habit of doing it, 

The improvements loom up from various causes, 
but mainly from suggestions thrown out by our em- 
ployees in charge of special departments, a system 
which we do all in our power to encourage. 

As a proof of the value of such improvements 
which have led to simplifying our operations, I wil} 
state the fact that though my area of green-house 
surface is now more than double that which was in. 
1870, and the land used in our florist’s business one 
third more, yet the number of hands employed is 
less than in 1870, and yet at the same time the 
quality of our stock is infinitely better now than then. 

Whether it is the higher price of labour in this 
country that forces us into labour-saving expedients, 
or the interchange of opinions from the greater of 
nationalities centreing here that gives us broader views 
of culture, I am not prepared to state; but that 
America is now selling nearly all the products of 
the green-house, garden, nursery and farm lower than 
is done in Europe admits of no question, and if my- 
homely suggestions in this matter of firming the soul. 
around newly-planted seeds or plants willin any degree 
assist us in still holding to the front, I will be gratified. 


USEFUL GARDEN RECIPES. 


To Maxe Brack VarnisH.—One gallon of coal tar, 
half a pint of spirits of turpentine, 2 0z. of oil of 
vitriol, stirred, and laid on like paint. Mix with a 
piece of wood or stick the tar and vitriol, and then 
add the turpentine, and apply it with a brush. Mix 
no more than you can use at once, and then apply it 
as it becomes thick. 

BonE-Mraxu.—The value of bones (says the Journal 
of Horticulture) in various forms as a manure is ad- 
mitted, and bone-meal has been frequently recom- 
mended in our columns as a good and safe manure 
for plants and crops. We extract the following from 
our small manual Manures for the Many:—All bones 
contain more than half their weight of phosphate of 
lime, and are beneficial as a manure, because that 
chief coustituent phosphate of lime is also a constitu- 
ent of all plants; and the gelatine which is also in 
bones is of itself a source of food to them, The 
bones must be applied to the crops in very small 
pieces, or in powder; and 101b., at the time of in- 
serting the seed, are enough for 30 square yards, if 
sown broadcast; and a much smaller quantity is 
sufficient if sprinkled along the drills in which the 
seed is sown, There is no doubt that bone-dust may 
be employed with advantage in all gardens and to 
all garden crops; but it has been experimented on 
most extensively with the turnip and potato, and with 
unfailing benefit. Mixed with sulphur, and drilled-in 
with the turnip seed, it has been found to preserve 
the young plants from the fly. Mr, Knight found it 
beneficial when applied largely to stone fruit at the 
time of planting; and itis quite as good for the vine. 
To lawns the dust has been applied with great ad- 
vantage when the grass was becoming thin. As a 
manure for the shrubbery, parterre, and green-house 
it is also most valuable; and crushed as well as 
ground, is employed generally to mix with the soil 
of potted plants.” The value of bone-meal has been 
rendered in the following expressive and suggestive 
verse, which students in schools of agriculture might 
well commit to memory :— 

‘No bone-dust, no turnips ; no turnips, no wheat ; 

No wheat and no turnips, no cattle, no meat ; 
No turnips, no cattle, nor manure in the yard, 
Make bills for the doctors, and farming go hard,” 
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THE JAPAN PEA, 


There is nothing in the list of forage plants that 
excels the Japan pea for our soil and climate. T. 
#. Martin and RK. T. Rutledge, both progressive farmers 
of our country, tell me that the Japan pea is the 
most productive as well as good food that they have 
ever grown, for all kind of stock ; horses, cattle, sheep, 
and hogs will eat the peas, stems, and leaves, if 
harvested before fully matured and cured like other 
hay, with as much relish asx they do corn, Then 
there is no pea for the table, if soaked in water the 
night before cooking, that has «a more exquisite 
flavor. They grow on a stout bushy stalk from two 
to three feet high, somewhat resembling the cotton 
plant. The main stalk, as well as the branches of 
limbs, are literally Icaded with small pea pods filled 
with little yellow peas, similar in color, size and 
flavor to the Wnglish garden pea. They can be grown 
with the corn crop very successfully, by planting a 
hill or peas betwern each hill of corn at the second 
ploughing, same as the ordinary stock or field peas. 
But the way to get the greatest yield is to plant 
in hills two and-a-half feet each way, allowing but 
one stalk to che hill to remain after the first working. 
That will give you 6,960 stalks to the acre, and on 
ordinary land, cultivated the same as corn, will average 
at the lowest estimate, a pint of s elled peas to the 
stalk, or a fraction over 1082 bushels per acre. I 
doubt not that with high cultivation and good soil 
it would be an easy matter to double that yield, 
besides, there is no other crop that will yield more 
hay to the acre. In fact, I know of no crop so 
remunerative as the Japan pea. It is a sure cropper, 
as clearly demonstrated by my experience with this 
season’s crop. Neither wet nor dry weather materially 
interferes with the quantity or quality of the yield. 
—WMississippi Patron. 


ARTIFICIAL SEASONING OF TIMBER. 


Mr. C. René, painoforte manufacturer, of Stettin, 
Germany, as reported in Lngineering, has devised a 
plan by which he utilises the property of oxygen, 
particularly of that ozonised by the electric current, 
to artificially season the timber used for the sounding- 
boards of musical instruments. The first impulse to 
experiments being carried out inthis direction was 
given by the well-known fact that wood, which has 
been seasoned for years, is much more suitable for 
the manufacture of musical instruments than if used 
goon after it ig thoroughly dried only. Mr. René 
claims that instruments made of wood which has 
been treated by his oxygen process possess a remark- 
ably fine tone, which not only does not decrease with 
age, but as far as experience teaches, improves with 
age as does the tone of some famous old violins 
by Italian masters. We are further told that the 
sounding-boards made of wood prepared in this man- 
ner have the quality of retaining the sound longer 
and more powerfully. A number of painos manu- 
factured at Mr, René’s works, and exported to the 
tropics several years ago, have stood exceedingly 
well, and seem m no way affected by the climatic 
dangers they are exposed to. While other methods 
of impregnating woods with chemicals generally 
have a deteriorating influence on the wood fibres, tim- 
ber prepared by this method, which is really an 
artificial ageing, becomes harder and stronger. The 
process is saia to be regulirly carried on at Mr. 
René’s works, aud the apparatus consists of a her- 
metically closed boiler or tank, in which the wood 
to be treuted by the process is placed on iron gratings; 
in a retort, placed by the side of the boiler and 
connected to it by a pipe with stop-valve, oxygen is 
developed and admitted into the boiler through the 
valve. Provision is made in the boiler to ozonise 
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the oxygen by means of an electric current, and 
the boiler is then gently fired and kept hot for 


forty-eight or fifty hours, after which time the 
process of preservation of wood is complete. 
THE WOOD APPLE. 
Wood apple (Leronia elephantum). WHindi, Kyath 


or Cavitte; Velugu, Yalag-kai; and Tamil, Vellam. 
This tree is considerrd by not a few to be useless 
perhaps, because it grows wild, and is to be found 
in almo-t every place, especially in the jungles. Hence, 
1 surmise, it has met with only a cursury notice in 
our Garden Manuals, and is said to be—‘' not entitled 
to a place in the garden.” To disabuse the minds 
of some folks I shill here note some of the many 
purposes to which this tree (that is prettily clustered 
with fruit) is applied to, I shall commence with its— 

(a). Fruit, when ripe, and after the globular shell 
is broken, it has a very strong odour. ‘The tartish 
pulp is farinaceous and granular which is eaten with 
sugar; some make a hot weather beverage of it like 
the ‘mango fool,” A most delicious and palatabie 
jelly is made from the juice of the pulp, and which, 
if properly made, will gratify all connoisseurs. The 
colour of the jelly is of a lovely ruby, and a 
better kind coull hardly be made from any other 
Indian fruit. Certainly it cannot be excelled. (Wood 
Apple and Guava mixed also make a good jeliy). 
Although ‘‘Firminger” pronounces the jelly “to be 
such as it is not likely would be approved of by 


many,” but I beg to differ from this opinion. The — 
unripe fruit is made into pickle and ‘‘ chutney.” The 


next is the— 

(b). Shell from which humming tops are made, 
tockets are also mannfactured from it for making 
Mr. Stripes uncomfortable in his den, Now I come 
to the— 

(c). oliage.—The tender leaves which havea sweet — 
aroma are wuch prized by natives; they use it ex- 
tensively for curing flatulency. : 

(d). Tunber containing saccharine matter is much 
relished by ‘‘borers,” and renders it useless; but if 
finds a ready place in the kitchen, 

(ce). The viscous juice produced from this useful 
tree is equal to the gum obtained from the Babool 
(Acacia arabica) commonly known as ‘‘Gum Arabic.” 
Last, though not least, I conclude with its— 

(7). : Medicinal properties.—The unripe fruit when 
made into decoction acts like an astringent. The ripe 
fruit is an antiscorbutic, its effect bemg much similar 
to the Bael (Zgle marmelos.) 

After enumerating the above uses of this generally 
despised Woud Apple tree, I fail to see why it should 
not ce entitled to a place in the Indian Garden Manuals. 

* % = * % 3 

The Feronia belongs to the Auwrantiacae or orange 
tribe, as also does the gle Marme/os or Bael of the 
Punjab. The yonng fruit of the wood apple is almost 
a perfect substitute for the Bae/, aud universally pro- | 
curable throughout India while the Bael is not.—Asian. 


AGRICULTURAT. CoMPANY oF MaAuritius.—The eighth 
anoual general meeting of the Agricultural Company of” 
Manritus (Limited) was beldon June 29th, at the offices, 
Change Alley. Mr. J. A. Longridge presided, and in” 
moving the adoption of the report, expressed the satis< 
faction of the directors at being enabled to lay before’ | 
them such a gratifyiug report. They recommended” 
a dividend of 1s. 6d. per share, making, with the 
interim dividend 15 per cent. for the year ; and they 
further proposed a bonus distribution of ls. pershare, 
being at the rat» of 5 per cent, The report was 
adopted.— Overland Mail. 
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BAMBOO IN CEYLON, 
(From the Journal of the Socicty of Arts.) 

In tho discussion that took place after the reading 
of Sir Arthur Phayre’s paper on British Burma, on 
the 13th May, I see that a quotation I read, bearing 
on the growth of bamboo, from the Gardener's Chronic’e, 
of the 30th of April, is (inadvertently) omitted referring 
to the Royal Botanical Gardens at Peradeniya, Ceylon, 
H. J. FE, a keen observer, writes :— 

‘*Perhaps the most striking objects in these gardens 
are the extraordinary clumps of giant bamboo, which 
exceed anything I have ever seen or heard of. In 
some of them not less, and probably many more, than 
200 culms of over 100 feet high are growing, as tightly 

acked together as possible. Some of the stems must 

e very nearly, if not quite, a foot in diameter, and 
the average, eight or nine inches. This splendid 
bamboo is, I believe, a native of the Malay Peninsula, 
and is the most remarkable instance of rapid growth 
I know of, each of these immense stems being formed 
in a few months.” 

To lovers of botany, a fine specimen of this bamboo 
may be seen at the Duke of Northumberland’s 
garden, at Sion-house, Chiswick. I have a stem here 
from that clump, nearly 70 feet high, the top of which 
pushed its head through the roof of the conservatory. 

THomas RovrLepGE. 

Claxheugh, Sunderland, 30th May, 1881. 


TEAK IN CEYLON. 

Teak is the name of two kinds of timber, valuable 
for shipbuilding and other purposes, one of which ig 
known as Indian Teak, and the other as African. 
The trees which produce them belong to very different 
orders. Indian Teak (Tectona grandis) is a tree of the 
natural order Verbenacew. It is found in the moun- 
tainous parts of Malabar, and elsewhere in Hindustan, 
and in the Hastern Peninsula, Java, &c. It has been 
introduced in some parts of India, in which it is not 
indigenous. Dr. Roxburgh introduced it in the low 
grounds of the Circars in 1790. It is a beautiful tree, 
attaining a height sometimes even of 200 feet, and 
rising above all the other trees of the Hast Indian 
forests. {t has deciduous oval leaves of 12 to 24inches 
long, covered with rough points, large panicles of 
white flowers, with 5 to 6-cleft corolla, and 4-celled 
drupes about the size of a Hazel-nut. Its flowers are 
used medicinally in cases of retention of urine, and 
its leaves by the Malaysin cholera. Silk and cotton 
stuffs are dyed purple by the leaves. The timber is 
the most valuable produced in the Hast Indies ; it is 
light and easily worked, strong, durable, and not 
liable to the attacks of insects. It abounds in silex, 
and resembles coarse Mahogany. It is extensively 
used for shipbuilding, for which purpose it is im- 
ported into Britain. All the finest ships built in India, 
and many built in England, are of Teak. The most 
extensive Teak forests of the present day are in Pegu. 
Tt has been planted in Ceylon in a few places, but 
not yet with much result, as it takes sixty to eighty 

rs to grow a large size. Some of the largest trees 
in the island are growing at Kalutura, on the sea coast, 
about thirty miles from Colombo. In India, owing 
to the able and systematic “ Forest Department,” the 
planting of Teak and other valyable timber trees is 
Teceiving great attention. In Ceylon we are far behind, 
do not possess such an institution, but have a few 
foresters that know as much about timber trees 2s a 
city clerk. A great want would be easily remedied 
by extending the Indian Forest Department to Ceylon, 
and placing it under our able botanical head. I tiust 
the day is not far distant when such will be ful- 
filled. African Teak, sometimes called African Oak, 
18 a timber similar to the Hast Indimn Teak. It is now 
believed to be the produce of Oldfieldia africana, a 
tree of the natural order Euphorbincew, J (? J.) 
Alexander, May 25,—Gardener’s Chronicle, 

UU 


HAPUTALE LIMESTONE, 
We have been favoured with the following for 
publication :— 


Colombo, llth July 1881. 
Messrs. Carson & Co,, Colombo. 

Dear Sirs,—Herewith I send you analyses of the 
Broughton lime received from you on the 5th inst., 
and additional samples on the 8th, 

The first samples sent appeared much of the same 
character, and it was my intention to analyse one 
only. The samples sent on the 8th seemed to differ 
much, and I have therefore done both. 

They contain much silica and silicious matter, and 
the unslaked has become partly air-slaked. The value 
of the lime, if fully burnt, is about three fifths that 
of Colombo coral, but on a district so remote from 
rail, it would be higher than this, aslime sent from 
here would lose much of its causticity before it reached 
Haputale.—I am, dear sirs, yours sincerely. 

ALEXANDER C, Dixon. 


Analyses of sample of unslaked lme (Broughton 
estate) received from Messrs. Carson & Co., on 5th 
and 8th July. 


Moisture F 4:74 
Lime (oxide) ... 5°75 
» hydrate 781 
», carbonate Ror Hee PALO) 
Magnesia (oxide) ... ans Pn eS 
, carbonate ... ... 10°83 
Tron and alumina ... hee Mei 98: 
Silica and silicious matter we eo7 


ALEXANDER C, Drxon, F.0.8,, &c, 
Colombo, 11th July 1881. 


As a comparison : 


Colombo Coral Lime: Unslaked. 
Average: Per cent, 
Insoluble matter Be 
Caleic oxide ie gO 
Other substances pi oe eA O) 


Analyses of sample of slaked lime (Broughton 
estate) received from Messrs. Carson & Co., on Sth 
and 8th July : 


Moisture ee Ae Re sce ee 
Lime (hydrate) hc cit +. 20:83 
» carbonate 19°95 
Magnesia carbonate ... T3l 
He hydrate 4°63 
Tron and alumina ... Noe oN pone 
Silica and silicious matter... ... B0'47 
ALEXANDER C, Drxon, F.C.S., &e. 


Colombo, 11th July 1881. 


Freshly Slaked: Colombo Coral Lime 


Insoluble ox 3 
Calcie hydrate me See $92 
Other substances 5 


ALEXANDER C, Drxon, 
Colombo, 15th July 1881. 


ne ee 


‘LIBERIAN COFFEE. 


The species of coffee which is indigenous to 
Liberia, in West Africa, seoms destined to have 
an important influence on ths industry of those 
countries in which the coffee-blight has almost 


extinguished the Arabian coffee plant. <A little pam- 
phlet by Dr. H. A. A. Nicholle, just published by 
Messrs. Silver and Co., gives some interesting infor- 
mation on the cultivation of Liberian coffee in the 
West Indies, and especially in Dominica. The plant 
was first grown in Englend in the Royal Gardens at 
Kew during the year 1872, and from thence seedlings 
were forwarded in 1874 to Dominica and to several 
of the colonies in the West Indies, Wifty years ago 
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Dominica was essentially a coffee country ; at one 
time, indeed, over three million pounds of this staple 
were exported annually, and the coffee was of so fine 
a quality that the Dominica produce usually obtained 
the highest price in the English market. Unfortunately, 
however early in the present century a blight attacked 
the tree and within a few years 1t committed such ravage 
that the cultivation of coffee became almost extinct. 
Naturally, on the introduction into Dominica of a 
new species of coffee, more vigorous than that of 
Arabia, hopes were entertained that the leaves would 
be impervious to the ravages of the blight, and these 
hopes, happily, were fully realized, for the young 
plants soon shot up into vigorous large shrubs free 
from blight, and loaded with flowers and ripe and 
unripe berries. This immunity from blight enjoyed 
by Liberian coffee is, fas Dr. {Nicholls says, of the 
utmost importance to the welfare of Dominica and 
the neighbouring colonies, both English and French, 
for there is now nothing to prevent the islands of the 
Lesser Antilles from being once more large coffee-supply- 
ing countries. In Dominica the cultivation of coffee may 
be said to be re-established, although itis only yet in its 
infancy, and the productiveness of the Liberian trees is 
a matter of astonishment to those of the older residents, 
who remember the coffee estates of 40 years ago. The 
Liberian coffee plant is much larger than that of Arabia, 
being, indeed, in its native state, a small tree. It has 
several other characteristics which render its cultivation 
different from that of its Arabian congener, and gives 
it several advantages all in favour of the planter. Its 
leaves are much larger; it flowers for several months, so 
that flowers and berries may be found on the same plant, 
and the berries are twice the size of the ordinary coffee 
bean. The ripe berries do not fall from the tree, like 
the ordinary coffee plant, but remain on the tree, with- 
out detriment to their quality, for weeks; an important 
feature where it may be difficult to procure the labour 
necessary for speedy gathering. Dr. Nicholls gives 
many useful details as to the mode of cultivation and 
preparation. The flavour of the coffee, he maintains, 
is excellent, and he adduces evidence to show that it 
is quite as good as Java coffee. The success of the 
Liberian coffee in Dominica has been so great that 
already large supplies of berries are exported to several 
neighbouring islands. The history of the establishment 
of the new cultivation, Dr. Nicholls telis us, is full 
of promise to the future of the island. The plant is 
thoroughly acclimatized, the young trees are un- 
affected by blight, fand their fruitfulness surpasses all 
expectations. In the island there are many abandoned 
estates, and large tracts of virgin soil, well watered 
with fine streams eminently adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of coffee and limes and other tropical plants. 
The plant has also been introduced into Ceylon, and 
Liberian coffee from that island has lately obtained 
93s. per cwt. in New York market—that is, 12s. above 
the quotation at the time for middling plantation 
Ceylon (Arabian) coffee to the London markets,— 
London Times, 


THE PROFIT OF CASUARIANA CULTIVATION. 


I sball suppose that five or six acres of ground are 
available in the neighbourhood of the reader—it 
matters not where he may be—perhaps in Tripasore, 
perhaps in Madras, or it may bein Salem, The land 
need not be very good, common waste land will do 
very well, I shall also presume that the reader does 
not care of risk much, ‘Then let teu neighbours club 
together. If you read this article through you will 
see how, for a very trifling outlay, a large return 
may be obtained in three or four years. ‘To begin 
from the very beginning. Purchase 121b. of Casuarina 
seed from Madras. The cost will be R6. Sow itin 
24 small beds 10 feet long and 5 wide.’ Sow on the 
surface and cover slightly with the fine soil and 


well-rotted manure, some cut straw being spread over 
the beds to protect the seedlings from the sun. Each 
bed will produce about 1,000 plants. It is calculated 
that the 24,000 plants will cost at the outside R48. 
To save the trouble and uncertainity of 1aising them 
from seed they can be purchased for R5 a thousand, 
i, e., R120 for 24,000. Having got the plants trans- 
plant them on cloudy days. The land should be 
prepared to receive them in the following manner. 
Plough twice, harrow and ridge. Let the ridges be 
2 feet apart. Plant the seedlings on alternate ridges 
and let each be 3 feet in front of the other. Thus 
each plant will have 12 square feet. Water immedi- 
ately after transplanting. ‘The cost of transplanting 
will not be more than 12 annas per thousand plants. 
The ridges between the lines of casuarinas should be 
sown with castor oil beans. ‘These will soon germinate, 
and as they grow up will afford shade for the young 
casuarinas, and the sale of beans ought to cover the 
expense of watering for the first year. Casuarinas 
should be planted from each other at the distances 
specified and then only will they grow upright, if 
too far apart the main stem is liable to fork and 
produce many side branches, thus considerably reduc- 
ing the value of the tree. The trees will need to be 
watered only for the first year. It is estimated that 
under very unfavourable circumstances as much as 
100 Rupees per acre will be required for the first year. 
In preparing the following estimate, two rules have © 
been observed, first to calculate all outlay at the 
highest possible rate, and all income at the lowest. 
Land for casuarina cultivation may be had at 10 Rupees 
an acre. I shall put it down at 20 Rupees to be on the 
safe side, 

A. casuarina tree four years old willfetch asit stands, 
not less than one rupee, I shall value it at 8 Annas, 
The profits from the castor oil-beans are left out alto- 


gether. Here then isthe cost of raising a plantation 
6 acres in extent for four years. 
Ry  ASURs 

24,000 plants at R5 per 1,000 ... 120 + 0.0%; 
Ploughing 6 acresat R3 per acre ... 18 0 O 
Planting and first watering at As, 12 

per 1,000... ne ie “ts ome LS) On 
400 cart loads of manure at 8 As, per 

cart... aes B50 555 200 0 0 
Watering for first year és =. 1600/-'0»-0 
Cost of watching andj{all sundries say 444 0 O 


Total R1,400 0 0 

Each acre will contain 3,630 plants—allowing 12 
square feet for each. Supposing one sixth dies away 
we have left 3,000 per acre. 


siyAs Pe 

Sale of 3,000 x 6=18,000 plants at 
8 As. each ... nie Bos mM 9,000 0 0 
Deduct gross expenditure 1,400 0 0 
Net profit 7,600 0 0 


or a return of 550 per cent. ! 4 
Now if ten persons shared expenses the risk of each 
would be R140 at the utmost, and the profit 760. If 
R140 be put by ina Bank the most one will get m4 
years will be 20 or 25R.—TZhe Hurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Advocate. 4 


TEA CULTIVATION AND PREPARATION: 
QUANTITY WITH QUALITY. 

(From the Indian Tea Gazette, 2nd July 1881.) 

I understand that a certain plantation made 81,930 — 

lb. of tea on a gross outlay of R36,706, equal, as 

your correspondent says, to an average of 7 annas 2 

pie per lb.; and that 63,046 1b. of this was sold in 
Calcutta for R27,247, or, say, 7 annas a pound, bein, 
a little under the cost of production and deliver 

What the balance of 18,884 1b, sold for is notstated, 


x 
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but we are told that 32,440 lb., that is the biggest 
half of the 63,046, only fetched 54 annas gross, and 
the question is put forward as to whether it was 
advisable that this 54 annas tea should or should not 
have been made and sent to market. Your corve- 
spondent maintains that in a financial point of view 
it was decidedly to the interest of the garden to 
make it, since ib could only have ‘‘ cost R4,211 to 
lace in the market,” whilst it ‘‘sold for R10,732.” 
f these figures are reliable, of course it is all right 
enough,—-the profit on the transaction is obvious, and 
there is no necessity to waste a word or a moment 
in arguing avout it. But I beg the liberty to doubt 
the possibility of making and placing in the market 
now-a-days anything like saleable tea at 9 pice a lb. 
We may try to figure it out and say, 
Cost of gathering leaf sufficient to make 


11b. oftea, say ... “a 1. 8 pice 
Cost of manufacturing, including charcoal, 
and something for wear and tear of 
machinery ae on Di stis 
Cleaning, sorting, and packing Dan 
Box and lining... oe Pe 
Total .. 9 pice 


But there is no provision for carriage or Agency 
charges, and cultivation and pruning are left out 
altogether. These last are neither of them light 
charges, unless the out turn per acre is very large. 
And there is a proportion of such matters as manage- 
ment, buildings, tools and baskets, Factory-fittings, 
tea-house, stores, carriage, medicines, discount, rent 
and taxes, stamps and stationery, and others, which, 
ignore them as you may; will not be put altogether 
out of the count, but will make themselves felt in 
‘the long run, or say ‘‘in due course,” to those who 
look properly into the state of their affairs. I don’t 
think any concern in India can turnout tea and send 
it to market at 9 pice a pound. Even nine anzasa 
parnd might not be further from the mark I think, 
ut if the ‘ Chiel,” from amongst the notes he has 
taken, thinks he is able to prove that his figure is 
the right one, I shall be glad to be convinced upon 
sufficient proof.—Hrazn Bayxn. 

Istly.—Would ‘‘The Chiel” kindly inform us 
whether it costs more to place a pound of fine tea in 
the market or a pound wf coarse? By my own cal- 
culations IT make out there would be little or no 
difference in the cost.—Vide table. 

Ib, of fine tea requires— | 1 1b. of coarse tea requires— 


Plucking. Charcoal. Plucking. Charcoal. 

Rolling. Sorting, siev- Sorting, siev- 
ere Rolling. ing. 

Firing. Packing | Firing, Packing. 


Preightage of Calcutta charges being the same on both. 

Your correspondent gives us, from the report on 
which he goes, total tea sold in Calcutta, viz., 63,046 
1b.; deducting from this what he terms very low 
tea or trash $2,440 1b., leaves 30,606 lb. of what he 
terms good teas. It costs, he says, R4,211 to place 
this 32,440 lb. of tea or trash in the market, and it 
sold for R10,732, which gives a profit of R6,510. 
As I maintain it costs as much to place a pound of 
‘coarse tea in the market as one of fine (open to 
correction), it follows thatthe 30,606 lb. of good tea 
that remained would cost a little less. Going by the 
above figures, say R4,000, the total cost of placing 
63,046 1b. in the Calcutta raarket is then ooly 
R8,211, which is impossible. I therefore challenge 
the statement, 32,440 1b. of tea, or trash that only 
cost R4,211 to place in the market, and therefore the 
conclusions drawn from this statement favourable to 

is argument of a quantity are not trustworthy. The 
question at issue is Quality vs. Quantity. 
to put down quality at § as. 7 pie. 
the same for coarse and fine teas per lb., then the 
question is solyed at once, and quantity would rule 
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| the day. By going in for quality, I understand fine 


Is it fair | 
Tf one only got | 


| and twenty trees or more, 


plucking and fine teas, and in arguing the question 
i would not be fair to put fine teas as only realiz- 
ing the same as coarse ones. 

Ji a planter, going iv for fino plucking, reduced 
his outturn by half, but doubled his former prices, 
if would pay him. He would obtain the same amount 
as before for his teas, but hig expenses would he de- 
creased to half the former cost of plucking, rolling, 
manufacturing, packing, boxes, freight, etc, But it is 
very unlikely that fine plucking should mean such a 


decrease : even + is putting it rather above the 
amount it would be, -I myself am no advocate for 


extremes one way or the other, and I think, besides 
the two leaves and bud, a portion of the third might 
be taken whenever it is soft. Is there any reason why 
one who plucks so, should not turn out as fine a 
Pekoe or B. Pekoe as one who only takes two leaves 
and the bud, labour being ample ?—Dauana. 

_ While agreeing with your correspondent at to the 
inadvisability of plucking too fine, yet I think he 
has argued the case unfairly for the other side, as, 
in the esse he mentions, it can hardly be doubted 
that ifthe outturn were reduced by 32,000 Ib. coarse 
tea, out of a total of 63,000, the fine tea made would 
not only fetch a higher price (in this case I should 
say LO annas at least), but there would have been 
more of it made. The same may be said the other 
way. According to your correspondent it cost R4,211 
to make the rubbish and trash (rather a fine distinction) 
which sold for R10,732; but at what figure does he 
estimate the deterioration of the fine tea? In my opinion 
the only way to obtain both quantity and quality is 
to pluck separately, ¢ ¢., to pluck two leaves and a tip, 
and then take separately the fresh Souchong leaves ; 
but to do this a good labor force is required. I would 
like to see the question discussed in your columns,— 
J. A. H. J. Upper Assam, 14th June 1881. 


ee 


RUBBER AND CACAO IN BRAZIL. 


In Seribner’s Monthly for June 1879 appeared an 
interesting paper on ‘‘ The Mediterranean of America,” 
in which the writer described a trip up the mouth 
of the Amazons, At the beginning of the paper the 
town of Breves, situated in the midst of deadly swamps, 
but prosperous from its rubber industry, is referred 
to, and the following account is given of the method 
of collecting and treating the milk of the rubber trees :— 

In the early morning, men and women come with 
baskets of clay cups on their backs, and little hat- 
chets to gash the trees. Where the white milk drips 
down from the gash they stick their cups on the trunk 
with daubs of clay, molded so as to catch the whole 
flow. If the tree is a large one, four or five gashes 
may be cut in a circle around the trunk. On the 
next day other gashes are made a little below these, and 
s0 on until the rows reach the ground. By eleven 
o'clock the flow of milk has ceased, and the seringuetros 
come to collect the contents of the cups in calabash 
jugs. A gill or so is the utmost yield from each 
tree, and a single gatherer may attend to a hundred 
wading always through 
these dark marshes, and paying dearly for his profit 
in fever and wenkness. Our mameluca hostess has 
brought in her day’s gathering—a calabash full of the 
white liquid, in appearance precisely like milk. If 
left in this condition it coagulates after a while and 
forms an inferior whitish gum. To make the black 
rubber of commerce the milk must go through a pecu- 
liar process of manufacture, for which our guide has 
been preparing. Over a smoldering fire, fed with the 
hard nuts of the ¢vcumd palm, he places a kind of 
clay chimney, like a wide-mouthed, bottomless jug; 
through this Jodo the thick emoke pours in a constant 
stream. Now he takes his mold,—in this case a 
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wooden one, like a round-bladed paddle,—washes it 
with the milk, and holds it over the smoke until the 
liquid coagulates. Then another coat is added, only 
now, as the wood is heated, the milk coagulates faster. 
It may take the gatherings of two or three days to 
cover the mold thickly enough. Then the rubber is 
still dull white, but in a short time it turns brown 
and finally almost black, as it is sent to the market. 
The mass is cut from the paddle and sold to traders 
in the village. Bottles are sometimes made by mold- 
ing the rubber over a clay ball, which is then broken 
up and removed. Our old-fashioned rubber shoes used 
to be made in this way. ‘'wenty million ponnds of 
rubber, valued at 6,000,000, are annually exported 
from Pard4; in the dry season many thousand people 
are engaged in gathering it. But the business is alto- 
gether a ruinous one for the province, as Brazilians 
themselves are fully aware. The seringuetvo, who gains 
two or three dollars from a single day’s gathering, 
has enough, as life goes here, to keep him in idle- 
ness for a week; and when his money is spent, he can 
draw again on his ever-ready bank, 

The present wasteful system is spoken of as follows :— 

The half-wild seringueiros will go on submitting to 
impositions and dying here in the swamps, until 
Brazilians learn that by purchasing this land from the 
government and planting it in rubber-trees, they can 
insure vastly larger profits, and do away with the 
evils of the present system. It is what must eventu- 
ally be Gone. The rubber gatherers, in their eager- 
ness to secure large harvests, have already killed an 
immense number of trees about the Pard estuary ; 
they have been obliged to penetrate farther and farther 
into the forest, to the ‘ocantins, Madeira, Purus, Rio 
Negro, and eventually even these regions must be 
exhausted, unless they are protected in some way, 
The trees, properly plauted and cared for, will yield 
well in fifteen years, and, of course, the cost of gather- 
ing would be vastly reduced in a compact plantation ; 
half the present labor of the rubber collector consists 
in his long tramps through the swampy forest. 

Further on the writer refers to the Cacao industry. 
He says :— 

Between the Rio Negro and the Xingu, the most 
important lowland crop is cacdo. It is true, the trees 
will grow quite as well or better on the terra firma * 
but Brazilians prefer the varzeas for their plantations 
because the ground is easily prepared and takes care 
of itself; besides, the orchard arrives at maturity 
much sooner. We hardly notice these cacdo planta- 
tions from the river; the dark green of the foliage 
is so like the forest, and generally there are other 
trees near the shore. But for miles the banks are 
lined with them, mostly the orchards of small pro- 
prietors, who owna few hundred pés of cacao, though 
some of the estates have twenty or thirty thousand 
trees. In our wanderings about the lowland we often 
pass through these cacoaes. They havea rich beauty 
of their own,—the dense foliage, the twilight shade 
beneath, and the dark stems, four or five together 
with the fruit growing, not among the leaves, but 
directly from the trunk and main branches, attached 
only by ashort stem. The ground is quite clear and 
free from underbrush, and in the summer when the 
fruit is gathered is forthe most part dry. The harvest 
months are July and August when the gatherers 
go every day to pick the ripe fruit from each tree 
and bring it in baskets to the house, There the oval, 
ribbed outer shell is cut open and the seeds are washed 
from the white pulp; then they are spread over mats 
and placed on raised stagings to dry in the sun, care 
being taken to turn them at intervals. Most of the 
seed is exported in this form; a little is roasted, 
pounded, and made into cakes with melted sugar for 


* On the Amazons this term is applied to all land 
that is not alluvial or swampy. Varzeas or vargens, 
are the flood-plains, 


the delicious chocolate of the country. Unfortunately 
on the Amazons the sun is a very uncertain drying 
agent ; frequently there are heavy showers, and the 
sky is clouded for days together; so it often happens 
that the imperfectly prepared seed gets musty and 
half rotten before it reaches the market. Much of the 
Pard cacéo therefore, does not rate very high with the 
manufacturers. All this might be avoided by the in- 
troduction of a simple drying-machine, euch as is 
used at Rio for coffee. Stopping at the fazendas, we 
frequently get a refreshing drink, made from the white 
pulp which surrounds the cacd4o-seeds. Enterprising 
planters prepare from this pulp a delicious amber 
jelly, which if it were placed in the market would be 
much more popular than guaya-jelly. Even the shells 
are valuable; they are dried and burned, and from the 
ash is prepared a very strong brown soap—a necessity 
to every Amazonian washerwoman. 

We could call the attention of cacao planters in 
Ceylon to these last sentences, from which it will be 
seen that the cacao pod is of value in more thay one way- 


BampBoos AND Mancors.—A correspondent writes to 
the Times of India :—‘‘ Bamboos will flower and mango 
trees bear plentifully only under favourable cireum- 
stances, viz., a moist atmosphere for mangoes and hot 
sun for bamboos to put forth their melegant blossoms. 
A mango famine fortells a grain famine, light rains, 
but healthy weather ; flowering bamboos are a’ sign 
of light monsoon, famine and pestilence. Mangoes in 
excess foretell heavy rains and plagues; therefore if 
with this excess, bamboos flower, natives are in dread 
suspense of a coming ominous calamity. If mangoes 
ripen before rain falls, it ig considered dangerous to 
partake of them. There is a saying among natives, 
‘Hat a mango before it rains and dig your grave.” 
Bamboos blossom every fifteen years, but natives imagine 
they flower but to prophesy.” 

Mr. Tom HvcGuHeEs says in reference to the recent 
unfavourable reports of the colony of Rugby :—‘‘ There 
is not one of our English lads who came here with 
the intention to work who isnot at work. We have 
probably two or three who have no love for work 
they can avoid, but I believe you will find such in 
any community. We have tried to have no young men 
sent out here whose parents are not able or willing to 
offer a premium for their instruction in work during 
the first year, but we have some whose work under 
instruction is already worth their board. I think it 
very unjust to criticise our colony as one fully estab. 
lished might be criticised. We are here but eight months 
as yet, hardly out of our packing-boxes—you might 
say—everything is new to us; but I feel assured we 
shall succeed very well, and that before long too.”— 


Times of India 
Tue UsreruL SuNFLower.—In  South-western 
Russia, between the Baltic and the Black Seas, the 


sunflower is universally cultivated in fields, gardens, 
and borders, and every part of the plant is turned 
to practical account. A hundred pounds of the seeds 
yield forty pounds of oil, and the pressed residue 
forms a wholesome food for cattle, as also do the 
leaves and the green stalks cut up small, all being 
eagerly eaten. The fresh flowers, when a little short 
of full bloom, furnish a dish for the table which 
bears favorable comparison with the artichoke. They 
contain a large quantity of honey and so prove an 
attraction to bees. The seeds are valuable food for 
poultry) ; ground into flour, pastry and cakes can be 
made from them; and boiled in alum-water, they yield 
a blue coloring matter. The seed receptacles aro 
made into blotting-paper; the woody portions are 
consumed as fuel, and from the resulting ash valuable 
potash is obtained, Large plantations of them im — 
Pky places are a protection against intermittent — 
ever. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN TEA-SHASON 1880-81. 

The review of the Australian tea-season for the 
year ending 30th June last, which appears 
below, is deserving of the attention of our tea- 
planting community. Three facts arrest attention 
at once: the Colonies which make up Australasia 
received in the past twelve months nearly 50 per 
cent more China tea than the average imports for 
the previous three seasons ; India made her first 
good appearance and sent one million pounds of tea ; 
while Ceylon tea was, for the first time, introduced 
to the notice of Australian dealers and received a 
special measure of appreciation. How largely Mel- 
bourne is the seat of trade for the Colonies is shewn 
from the fact that she received nearly one-half (10% 
million lb, out of 24 million Ib.) of all the tea 
imported, although the population of Victoria is 
only 860,000 out of 2} millions belonging to Aus- 
tralasia, The remaining 124 millions of pounds 
were imported direct by Sydney, Brisbane and 
New Zealand ports. The rate of consumption in 
Victoria for 1879-80 was more than 7 lb. per head 
per annum against only 4°80 lb., in the United 
Kingdom. The consumption per head for all Aus- 
tralasia cannot be much under—indeed, the imports 
for 1880-81 would show it is rather over—the Vic- 
torian rate. It is evident, therefore, that the Aus- 
tralasian people take the lead as the greatest tea- 
drinkers in the world next to the Chinese tbhem- 
selves, who are said to drink tea morning, noon 
and night. 

The remarks of the Age reviewer on Indian and 
Ceylon teas will be read with general interest, 
**Pekoe-Souchong” is recommended to the Aus- 
tralians as the best Indian tea for general drinking, 
while the average quality of the Ceylon teas is 
widely appreciated, and the produce of Loolecondera, 
Windsor Forest, Rookwood, and Calsay, specially 
~ commended, 


REVIEW OF THE AUSTRALIAN TEA 
SEASON 1880-81 : 
Ist Jury, 1880, vo 30rH June, 1881. 
(Brom the Melbourne Age, July 2nd.) 


The tea season (1880-81) just closed is probably one 
of the most remarkable in the annals of the colonies, 
showing, as it does, the largest quantity of tea ever 


received in one year by Australasia, say in the 
aggregate— 

lb. 
From all China _... 22,982,085 
Against season 1879-80 15,081,776 
Against season 1878-79 nd tsi 17,250, 151 
Against season 1877-78... ae, ‘ 16,399,029 


In addition to this quantity we have India making 


her first good appearance on the list, with an export | 


to all the colonies of nearly 1,000,000 lb. weight. 
Ceylon also appears, for the first time, as a tea pro- 
ducing country, and though the quantity forwarded to 


this market was small in amount, yet the quality has | 


been highly appreciated on this side of the water. 


The total import of teas into Melbourne from all | 


quarters is as follows :— 
Ib 


From Ist July, 1880, to 30th June, 1881 ... 10,754,724 
From lst July, 1879, to 80th June, 1880... 8,093,720 
From Ist July, 1878, to 30th dune, 1879... 8,666,065 


63 


: : 
| years Indian tea assumed enormous proportions, 


Amount of tea delivered for exportation from Vic- 
toria— 


lb. 
From 1st July, 1880, to 80th June, 1881... 3,751,500 
From Ist July, 1879, to 80th June, 1880... 3,604,921 
From Ist July, 1878, to 30th June, 1879... 3,287,188 


Amourt of tea delivered for home consumption in 
Victoria— 


Ib. 
From lst July, 1880, to 30th June, 1881... 6,168,486 
From 1st July, 1879, to 30th June, 1880... 5,422,721 
From Ist July, 1878, to 30th June, 1879... 5,611,370 


The above returns are furnished by the Custom 
House authorities. 

Season 1879-80 was a red letter one in the history of 
the tea trade, for owing to speculation and a heavy 
rise in prices in the London market a briskness was 
coramunicated to the Melbourne trade, which resulted 
in a large business and unusually good profits being 
obtained at the latter part of the season. A few parcels 
of tea were shipped from Melbourne to London, and 
our new season, opening on the Ist July, 1880, com- 
menced with a very small stock, both in bond and duty 
paid, in the hands of distributors. 

Without this low stock. such a large import as we 
received during season 1880-1 would have completely 
glutted the market; as a fact, however, partly owing 
no doubt to the trade being bare of stock, and partly 
to the heavy operations of two or three houses, prices 
were well maintained for the first six months, and 
though the latter part of the season showed fair ce- 
mand for good to fine sorts, which were scarce, yet the 
prices obtained for common to good leafy sorts ruled in 
favor of buyers, and latterly have shown considerable 
loss to the importers, and heavy stocks of these de- 
scriptions will be carried over to season 1881-2. 

The present stock in bond of all kinds at the com- 
mencement of the season as compared with the two 


previous years :— lb. 

TE, ASU S MSFN A ee ebboc Ak “Oonnee 2,178,328 
UstJuly BLSSO san yates Fe okeles 1,336,076 
ete, died hy, USD bca\ yey eereose ae Me taeccac 2,177,775 


In estimating the stocks in bond, chests have been 
taken at 801b., half-chests at 401b., and boxes at 12 
lb. Actual on 2Sth June, 18,945 chests, 39,220 half- 
chests, and 44,494 boxes, 

Not only are the stocks} heavy in bond, but the 
trade as a rule are all well supplied with tea. This 
fact, taken in conjunction with the eagerness of Ans- 
tralian buyers (vide telegrams to hand) in purchasing 
heavily in Foo Chow, resulting in an export within 
nine days of 3,000,000 lb, to all the colonies, should 
induce great caution in buying on this side. 

The following extract from the North China Herald, 
just to hand, illustrates the peculiarity of the late 
season from an exporter’s stand-point :—‘‘The most 
remarkable feature of the season (1880-81) now clos- 
ing is the enormous increase in the export from all 
China and Japan to foreign countries. In 1868-69 
the total export from all China and Japan to all foreign 
countries was about 205,000,000 Ib. leven years 
afterwards, in 1879-80, it was nearly 245,000,000 lb.; 
the increase in eleven years being 40,000,000, half of 
this increase being in Japan teas. This shows a wonder- 
ful expansion, considering that in those same eleven 
But 
this last year (1580-81) has seen an increase as large 
as in the whole previous eleven years. ‘The total ex- 
port last year was 285,000,000 Ib., or 40,000,000 above 
that of the previous season, Japan is only responsible 
for 5,000,000 lb, of this increase, the export of China 
tea alone being 35,000,000 lb, above that of the season 
ending in 1880. Halt of this increase went to London, 
America, Australia and the continent divided among 
them the other half. It is easy to understand the 
present depression of the London market, and to ap- 
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preciate with what caution buyers should approach the 
campaign now opening.” 

For Melbourne direct the “Killarney” and ‘‘Lorne,” 
steamers, are advised as sailing on the 9th June, and 
the former has already arrived, and a considerable 
portion of her cargo is announced for public sale. 


The following review applies to the Melbourne 
market only :— ; 

Cuina TxAs.—Season 1880-1881 was fairly opened 
by the arrival of the ‘‘ Killarney ” on the 26th July, 
1880, and the first public sale by auction took place 
on the 27th July, when 8214 packages were offered, 
and the bulk sold. Since that date sales by auction 
have been frequent and heavy, amounting in the 
aggregate to 4,395,5201b. weight, disposed of through 
this medinm, details of which we give below :— 


19,240 1b. soldat 34d to 42d, 


32,520 lb. soldat 7d to 72d. 
183,480 lb. soldat 72d to 8d. 
224,760 Ib. sold at 83d to 82d. 
253,560 lb. soldat 82d to 9d. 
480,640 lb. soldat 92d to 9kd. 
493,000 lb. soldat 923d to 410d. 


376,640 lb. sold at 
284,720 lb. sold at 
233,560 lb, sold at 113d to 
247,560 lb. sold at 11#d to Is, 
293,440 lb, sold at 1s Od to Is 03d. 
189,600 Ib. sold at Is 0#d to 1s 1d. 
189,960 lb, sold at 1s 14d to 1g 14d. 
156,600 lb. sold at 1s 12d to 1s 2d. 
198,320 lb. sold at 1s 24d to Is 23d. 
152,000 lb. sold at 1s 23d to 1s 3d. 
132,000 1b, sold at Is 34d to Is 4d. 
46,000 Ib. sold at 1s 44d to Is 5d. 
59,440 lb, sold at 1s 53d to 1s 6d. 
52,640 lb. sold at 1s 62d to 1s 7d. 
52,840 lb. sold at 1s 74d to 1s 8d, 
38,000 lb. sold at 1s 83d to Is 94. 
6,000 Ib. sold at 1s 93d to 1s 10d. 
4,395,520 lb, Total at auction. 
Or say, 

2,829,680 lb. sold at 34d to 1s per lb. in bond. 

1,565,840 Ib, sold at Is to Is 10d per lb. in bond. 

It is not so easy to arrive at the sales made privately, 
but there is no doubt as to their being very heavy, 
from the fact that at the close of the season the 
importers hold very little stock, the bulk being in the 
hands of the trade, therefore we are under the mark 
when we fix 5,000,000 lb. weight as about the quantity 
of China tea sold privately. 

The qualities of the teas imported were on the whole 
much lower than any previous season within the last 
ten years, and this is borne out by the large quantity 

- sold at auction under Is. per lb., say nearly 3,000,000 lb: 

A reduced quantity of tine tea reached this market, 
with « heavy supply of common to low teas, of which 
a large proportion were boxes, and this latter quality 
constitutes the bulk of the stock we carry to season 
1881-1882. 

Musters of the fine teas offering were really s few 
as to call for little remark. Packlums were de- 
cidedly the best, and showed better make and more 
tip than previous seasons. Panyongs, Seumoos, 
Seuykuts, Saryunes and Kaisows come next; other 
descriptions turned out irregular, and are not worthy 
of remark. 

The quality of the second and third crop teas was 
decidedly low in the cup, with little appearance to 
help the importer in saving aloss. Foochow scented 
pekoes were decidedly inferior to last season’s being 
deficient in leaf and scent. Some S. capers came to hand. 
of fair quality, but the trade did not appreciate them. 

Canton congous, green and 8. O. pekoes much in- 
ferior to previous season’s, some imports by the 
Chinese being untit for use; but the lowest point 
was reached when a public sale took place, on the 


104d to 1034. 
103d to 11d. 


8th June, of 250 half-chests and 750 boxes at 3id 
and 43d. per lb., in bond. The importation of such 
trash cannot be too strongly condemned, and shows 
the immediate necessity that exists of an Adultera- 
tion Act in Victoria. 


InpDIAN TEAs. 


The introduction of these teas to the Victorian, 
people has been one of the features of season 
1880-81, and we warmly welcomed the arrival of 
this import, not only because the country in which 
it is grown forms a part of the British Empire, and 
ig the outcome of the enterprise of British subjects 
but because India in return is likely to become a 
large consumer in the immediate future of Austra- 
lian products. 

The formation of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate was 
a happy thought, and the modein which they brought 
Indian tea prominently before the public by means 
of our great International Exhibition no doubt con- 
siderably helped the Syndicate to the success that 
has crowned their efforts during the past ceason. 

We take credit to ourselves for first bringing and 
continually urging the necessity of reciprocity be- 
tween India and Australia on the public; and it is 
satisfactory to be able to state that the founda- 
tions of a good trade have been laid, with prospects of 
highly remunerative returns} to all parties concerned. 

The first sale under the auspices of the Syndicate, 
and of any importance, took place on the 13th October 
1880, when 783 packages were sold at high prices 
owing to the rush of buyers to purchase. Saveral 
public sales have been steadily held throughout the 
season, that on the 18th March 1881, calling for particu- 
lar attention, as being the largest quantity of Indian 
teas ever sold in Melbourne in one day, amounting 
to 3,046 packages. 

The total sales by public auction of India and 
Ceylon teas amount to 561,000 lb weight, and privately 
about 110,000 1b have been sold, giving’a total quanti- 
ty of 671,000 lb, Darjeeling teas, with their fine 
sweet, flavory and fruity liquor, speedily established 
themselves as first favorites. Some choice Kangra 
Valleys realised high prices, but the bulk of consump- 
tioa has run on Assam, Cachar and Sylhet teas, which 
are liked for their pungency and full body and flavor. 
They meet with ready sale, and are used largely for 
mixing with China teas. Other sorts are used but too 
small a quantity has reached this market to criticise 
fairly. ’ 

Latterly some broken leaf and dust have come to 
hand, which, though rich and heavy liquoring, are 
not suitable from their appearance for Australian trade. 

The terms given by our Indian and Ceylon cousins 
to their teas, viz., 

Pekoe 

Pekoe souchong 

Souchong 

Congou 
are rather misleading to China tea drinkers. The 
pekoe is a fermented tea, suitable for drinking by 
itself, and not as the China pekoe, which is under- 
fermented and used only for mixing purposes. 

All the Indian teas, as above, are fermented, and 
very few greens or underfermented teas are made. 
Such estates as do turn out these generally style them 
Namuna or sample pekoe, and so on. 

Pekoe Souchong is usually the best India tea for 
general drinking. Souchong and congou are very good, 
but the leaf is often very large and unsightly. The 
liquor, however, is good. 

High prices were obtained at the commencement of 


the season, as much as 2s 74d per lb in bond, being a 


realised for a Darjeeling, but latterly prices have fallen 


considerably, placing Indian teas within the reach of 4 


all at very moderate rates, 


mae. Se eee. Ss ee Oo. ao es eS ee oe we 
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CrYLON TEAS. 


Ceylon teas have come into the market for the first 
time this season, and about 54,0001b have been sold, 
This quantity is included in our sales of Indian teas 
already given. 

The parcels to hand have been readily taken by 
the trade, and the public seem to appreciate the 
quality thoroughly—some teas from  Loolecondera, 
Windsor Forest, Rookwood and Calsay estates de- 
serving special mention. 


Small lots of Japan tea were sold during the season ; 
the leaf in some cases perfect and liquor very good, 
but the bulk of them seem too highly fired to suit 
Australian tastes. 

In conclusion we would draw attention to the show 
of teas lately held in the Melbourne International 
Exhibition, which was certainly the grandest display 
of such products ever witnessed in the world before, 
some 507 different samples being constantly on view. 

The jury, all skilled and tried men, deserve credit 
for the care and attention they devoted to the work 
of examining and classifying the various samples, a 
matter of long time and patience, and tho fairness of 
their awards must be endorsed by every tea expert 
who examined the samples in the Wxhibition. 

Some tine musters were shown by China, and it is 
a matter of regret that through some rule of the 
‘commissioners, whereby exhibitors not being producers 
were debarred from taking any awards, the whole of 
the Chinese exhibits could not be placed by the jury. 

The following is a list of the awards :— 

India takes 35 first order of merit. 


Ceylon ll A 53 

Japan 1 me me 

Melbourne 1 9 », (blending and 
packing). 

India takes 77 second order of merit, 

Ceylon 3 ae 1} 

Japan 2 ne * 

Melbourne 1 a »» (blending and 
packing), 

India takes 104 third order of merit. 

Ceylon 22 AY a 

Japan 14 43 f. 

India exhibits 339 samples. 

Ceylon Sanaa: 

Straits Settlements US Tans 

Japan oD as, 

Melbourne and China 54 ,, 


Jonorr TrA,—An old Singapore merchant writes 
from London regarding tea raised in the Maharajah’s 
experimental garden as follows :—‘‘ Everybody is as- 
tonished at the Tea which arrived in samples here 
having been gathered from plants raised from seed only 
a year old.”—Séraits Times. 

Crxcuona iN Mauritrus-—An interesting annual 
report from our energetic Superintendent of Botanical 
Gardens has just been submitted to Government for 
last year, from which it seems that 287,000 useful 
trees, shrubs and plants had been propagated in the 
Gardens during last year, the greater portion of which 
were either planted on public lands or on the road 
sides, or else sold. In other respects, the gardens 
appear to haye been satisfactorily conducted. The 
Lient.-Governor, in placing the report before his 
Council, stated that the Eucalyptus and Cinchona 
plantations had been successful, but that, in regard to 
the latter, it was under consideration to try an addi- 
tional plantation at 2,000 feet above sea level, this 
being the lowest attitude at which it is believed the 
einchona plant thrives these latitudes, — 
Straits Times Cor. 


most in 


Goynespondence, 


Lo the Edttor of the Ceylon Observer. 


AUSTRALIAN WATTLE .OR ACACIA, 
Dikoya, July 21st. 

Drar Mr. Enrror,—As I have heard divers opinions 
as to the merits and demerits of the wattle or black 
acacia (by the bye are they same thing ?), J shall feel 
much obliged, if you, or your numerous correspondents, 
will enlighten me on the subject, and I should like all 
the information I can get. Does it propagate 
from the root? Does it make a better break-wind 
than the gum? Does it grow faster or as fast, and 
does it require constant topping to make it a strong 
tree? Is it possible tu keep its root within bounds 
by cutting a trench on either side of it, as I hear 
its roots kill everything that it comes in contact 
with ? I send by to-day’s tapal my subscription for 
the Vropical Agricultwrist. It will be a great boon 
to all of us.—I am, yours faithfully, 

DIKOYA PLANTER. 

[All the wattles are acacias: the black wattle is 
A. afius or mollissima. It propagates only too readily 
from the roots, spreading all around, and being diffi< 
cult to keep within bounds: a very deep trench must 
be cut for the purpose. It does not need topping; but 
grows very fast and skrubby, much more so than the 
gum, It is an excellent breakwind.—Ep. | 


MAKING TEA: PRUNING. 
Lemastota, July 25th, 1881. 

Dear Srr,—Would some one of your readers kindly 
tell me what to do with my tea bushes? They are two 
years old, have been pruned from seven feet to three 
fect, and a flush has been picked. I want to know 
what to do to get my bushes into shape for the next 
year. Should I pick the flushes or should I prune? Tea 
making is a loss at so early a stage (though I am 
gaining experience), and I want to act to the benefit 
of next year.— Yours obediently, YOUNG TEA, 

[The writer of ‘*‘ Tea Cultivation in Southern India 
and Ceylon”? (a copy of which our correspondent 
should have) says :—‘‘ No harm will be done the second 
year by picking the tops of all shoots exceeding three 
feet or three feet and a half in height, and manu- 
facturing the leaf so obtained. But, at the end of the 
second year, I recommend that the bushes should be 
cut across with the pruning knife, at about three 
feet or three and a half feet and be left alone for at 
least three mouths from that date. Picking may then 
be recommenced, but care must be taken that only 
the central shoots that grow upwards are picked: the 
sides should be left to expand, and from a strong 
lateral growth. I shall leave all further discussions 
of this subject alone, until I come to consider the 
question of pruning. My parting and earnest advice 
to the planter is, do not overpick your bushes when 
they are too young to bear it. Some of our best Bengal 
planters prefer to leave the bushes alone, as regards 
picking, until they are four years old, merely moderat- 
ing the upward growth with the knife. They then 
guarantee a yield of 400 1b. per acre. This system is, 
I think, carrying the matter o little too far; and 
throwing away what is of some importance to small 
capitalists, viz., a little return in the third year after 
planting. At the same'time, it would be far better 
to leave the trees alone for five years, than to overpick 
them when young.”—Eb. C, O.] 
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CALISAYA LEDGERIANA ON ANNFIELD. 


Annfield, Dikoya, 26th July 1881. 
Dzar Sir,—ILhe enclosed is Dr. Trimen’s reply to 
my letter sending him specimens of one variety of 
the Annfield Calisayas—Calisaya Ledgeriana.—Y ours 
truly, T. C. ANDERSON. 


Peradeniya, 25th July 1881. 
DEAR Sir,—I think you are correct in calling this 
chinchona ©. Ledgeriana. You will see that the form 
of the buds is quite that of the true plant.—In haste, 
yours faithfully, (Signed) Henry Trimen. 
T. C. Anderson, Esq. 


A WincEpD Srrp.—A correspondent writes from Le- 
mastota :—‘‘I send you a seed with ‘ wing’ attached. 
The wing measures five inches across, and the length 
of each thread is rather more than 2} inches. The 
threads, are what the silk trade would know as six- 
deniers and in color and quality and fineness it sur- 
passes white novi silk, which is worth 35s per lb. 
ff you hold it in the sunlight the brilliancy of the 
Wing is surprising. Throw it up, and you will see 
it may have come from far. The coolies say it does 
not exist near here. What is it? Any use as anew 
product?” ‘‘W. EF.” reports on this as follows :— 
“the single fruit with its pappus-like appendage is 
no doubt one out of a follicle of one of the Dogbanes 
(Apocynaceze) and is likely from the Gaerandi-dool Sin. 
—Anodendron paniculutum A.D.C. or a member of that 
order, or of the Asclepiads, from the latter of which 
the floss of the Calatropis gigantea has been collected 
but it has no staple to enable it to be mixed with 
cotton, &c. I do not think your correspondent could 
collect a lb. of this stuff in a district, andif he did 
it would be of no value that I know of.” 

THe ABSORPTION AND SCATTERING oF HEAT By 
Luaves.—In order to rightly understand the rdéle of 
heat in the growth of plants, it is important to know 
what part of the heat rays which strike the leaves 
is absorbed by them,what part is thrown back and 
scattered, and what part passes through them to lower 
organs. An inquiry of this nature has been recently 
made by M. Maquenne. Of his method we will 
merely say that he used, as constant heat-source, a 
Bourbouze lamp (in which a platinum wire is kept 
glowing by a regulated mixture of coal gas and 
air); and for some experiments with low temperatures 
he employed Leslie’s cubes. The results of the 
research are briefly as follows:—l. All leaves scatter 
apart of the heat they receive vertically to their 
surface; with the Bourbouze 
about 0.55 of the whole heat, with a Leslis cube a 
small percentage. 2. Generally the under side 
seatters more than the upper, but the reverse some- 
times occurs. 3. Leaves absorb a good deal of the 


heat from the Bourbouze lamp, the absorption being. 


due to the presence of absorbing substances, especi- 
ally chlorophyll and water, in the tissue, and to the 
diffusion taking place internally at the surface of 
each cell; ib is generally greater at the upper side 
than atthe lower. 4, Thick leaves absorb more than 
thin leaves. 6. The absoprtive power of leaves for 
the heat of boiling water is very nearly equal to 
that of lamp-black. 6. Leaves let heat pass through 
better the thinner or younger they are. 7. The radi- 
ating power of leaves with a great excess of tem- 
perature igs pretty near that of lamp-black; it de- 
creases a little when the inclination ihecreases. 8. The 
absorptive power of chlorophyll is, on an average, 
equal to that of water for rays of the Bourbouze 
lamp, and increases proportionately to withdrawal 
in one direction or the other, from the heat maxim- 
um,—London Times. 


lamp this diffusion is, 


CEYLON EXPORTS OF TEA AND CINCHONA.: 

We have been asked by a merchant to afford 
some idea of the probable exports of cinchona bark 
and tea from Ceylon during the next four or five 
years. It is not an easy matter making such an 
estimate, and we have need rather to sit at the 
feet of visiting agents and merchants than to 
place before them our opinions on the subject with- 
out previous consultation. However, if our figures 
only provoke criticism and correction, their publica- 
tion will do good rather than harm, and for this 
reason we venture to give the following:— 

In respect of tea, the Customs returns shew that 
last year (1880) Ceylon exported 162,000 Ib., and 
we find that already this year the export has 
exceeded this quantity: for the seven months prob- 
ably 170,000 Ib. have been shipped. The total 
exports for 1881, therefore, ought to be between 
250,000 and 300,000 lb., but, even if the latter 
figures be reached, the quantity is comparatively a 
mere trifle. It is only when Ceylon can send several 
millions of pounds per annum that Indian planters 
and home tea-dealers will care to take much notice 
of her as a tea-producing country. Our estimate is 
that in 1885 Ceylon should ship about 3,500,000 1b. 
of tea, and for the five calendar years ending with 
1886 our total exports may approximate to 11 
millions of Ib. 

As regards cinchona bark, it is far more difficult 
to estimate the future exports. Last year we sent 
away 1,162,000 Ib., and during the seven months of 
1881 about 900,000 lb. have been shipped. It is 
impossible to keep up this rate of increase steadily, 


we believe; but so much depends on the state of 
the home market, the financial difficulties of plant- 
and the extent to which the new system of 


ers, 
shaving may be adopted, that nothing but the 
merest guess can be given of our exports during 


the next three or four years. We have in our 
Handbook ventured to anticipate that after 1884 
Ceylon should be able to send away every year be- 
tween 34 and 43% million 1b. of bark, and, under due 
encouragenent, to keep up this rate of export steadily 
for an indefinite period. Let us suppose that 1881 will 
close with a total export of 1,350,000 lb., and we can 
scarcely hope to see the million lb. much exceeded 
either in 1882 or 1883, but 1884 should probably 
see it nearly doubled, while during the following 
year a still large quantity of bark should be fit for 
stripping or cutting if the proprietors so required 
or desired, and the estimate of 34 million Ib. might 
then be attained. 


New CommerciaL Puants and Drues, No, 4.—By 
Thomas Christy. London: Christy & Co. 1881. 
Among the commercial plants described by Mr, Christy 
are the Ceara, the Mangabeira, and the Apocynaceous 
rubbers, Landolphias, from Western Africa, and Chinese 
and Japanese peppermint plants. Chaulmugra oil, as a 
subtitute for cod liver oil, varieties of bark, caroba. 
leaves, Chian turpentine, and some plants already 
noticed in this Jowrnal, are included under the head 
of new drugs. The descriptions of eleven new drugs 
from Japan, used for rheumatism, congestion, and 
many other diseases, conclude this part. One of them 
—mahng dah-rah-gay (Datura alba) is used by the 
natives of India for poisoning, and professional poisoners 
are often called dhatureas, on account of the use made 
of this drug.—Jorunal of the Society of Aris. 
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COFFEE PROSPECTS. 

Notwithstanding the unexpectedly large exports 
which the season ending 30th June last shewed from 
Brazil, there is good reason for anticipating a gradual 
vise in the price of our staple, In their circular of 
8th January 1881, so eminent a firm as Messrs. Fred. 
Hoth & Co. estimated the exports of coffee from Bra- 
zil for the following six months at 103,553 tons, or 
50,000 tons below the actual result which is 154,724 
tons! Talk of estimates wide of the mark: we in 
Ceylon have never done so badly as that. It is no 
wonder, however, after this though firms should fight 
shy of forecasting the future of Brazil exports, but 
Messrs. Robert von Glehn & Sons (to whose monthly 
report we are indebted for the foregoing information) 
remark :— 

That advices received from reliable Rio firms res- 
pecting the smallness of the bean and the poorness 
of the new crop, warrant the belicf that the estim- 
ate of 34 million bags will not be reached. As re- 
gards business in general, both in Hurope and America, 
the improved weather and improved crop prospects 
have created a more cheerful and hopeful feeling, and 
business men look forward toa brisk and prosperous 
Autumn season. For coffee in particular the under- 
current of feeling is full of confidence and hope, even 
though there is an absence of the exhilarating but 
delusive boom of the Yankees. 

The latest statistics of Messrs. Rouse & Co. for the 
three great coflee-growing countries are as follows :— 

; Brazin. 
Exported during the crop year ending 30th June. 
1880-S1. 1879-80. 
Rio to Europe... ...113,300 tons 54,200 tons 
>, the States, &c...140,700 ,, 118,800 ,, 


173,000 tons 
DOF OOM y. 48,800 ,, 
. 14,000 ,, Ts 500 )sees 


Total from Rio...254,000 tons 


Santos to Europe 
}, the States 


Total from Santos 70,300 tons 60,300 tons 

The new Rio crop is estimated at 3 million bags 
(=208,000 tons), and the old coffee in the interior at 
4 to # million bags (=30,000 to 45,000 tons). The new 
Nantos crop is expected to yield 14 to 1 million bags 
(=90,000 to 105,000 tens). 

CEYLON. 
Exported Ist October to 50th June. 


1880 SI. 1879 80. 
Plantation ..- 16,000 tons 26,200 tons 

Native 13800).7, 1 900}aae 
Total ... ... 17,300 tons 28,100 tons 


Abont 3,000 tons are exvected to be shipped in the 
next three months, against a similar quantity in the 
corresponding period of 1880. ‘The general impression 


is that the next crop will be about 35,000 tons; but a | 


_ larger out-turn is by some considered probable. 


i JAVA, 
iD The Government Crop. 
Ne 1881, 1880. 1879. 
$15.300 bags* 558,800 bags 1,260,000 bags 
or or 4 or 
45,400 tons 33,200 tons 74,800 tons 


name for divi-divi?” 


Fi 


* Latest estimate. 


DIVI-DIVI; LIBI-DIVI; LIBI.DIBI. 
A correspondent asks: ‘‘What is the Sinhalese 
We do not know that there is 
any Sinhalese name, the natives not being acquainted 
with the divi-divi, which are the astringent pods of 
Caesalpinia coriaria, » tree which is described as follows 
‘in the Vreasury of Botany :—“C. coriariais a small 
tree twenty or thirty feet high, native of several of the 

Ot 


West Indian Islands, Mexico, Venezuela, and North 
Brazil. The primary divisions of its leaves vary from 
nine to fifteen, each bearing from sixteen to twenty-four 
narrow oblong blunt leaflets, marked with black dots 
on the under surface. It has branched racemes of 
white flowers, which produce curiously flattened pods, 
about two inches long by three-fourths broad, and cur- 
ved so as to bear some resemblance to the letterS. ‘Lhe 
large per-centage of tannin in these pods renders them 
exceedingly valuable for tanning purposes: they are 
known in commerce under the names of Divi-divi, 
Libi-divi, or Libi-dibi, and are chiefly imported from 
Maracaibo, Paraiba, and St. Domingo.” 

A‘‘kinder sarcastic” correspondent has sent us a 
long review of ‘* Another New Product” referred to 
in the issue of our moraing colemporary of yester- 
day, but instead of publishing it in extenso we make 
the following extracts which we believe give the 
essential facts respecting this supposed new product :— 
In Day’s Gardener's Dictionury, v. 2, p. 452, the 4th 
section of Cesalpinia is given as Libidibia, from 
Libidibi, the name of the pod of this plant in Curagoa, 
the Cwsalpinia coriaria of Willdenow, which is a 
native of Curagoa, Carthagena, and St. Domingo, in 
salt marshes by the sea-side. he legumes ot this 
plant are called Libidibi and are used in tanning 
leather when ripe by the Spaniards and natives. ‘Lhe 
tree grows 15 to 20 feet. 

From the Bombay Flora of Dalzell and Gibson pub- 
lished in 1861 this plant is noticed as follows :— 

“ Cesalpinia coriaria, Libi-Dibi. Native of South 
America. A spreaciing, umbrageous tree. not high; 
leaflets minute; legumes very numerous, variously 
contorted ; has been raised extensively at Hewra and 
Dapoorie from seed received through the late Dr. 
Wallich. This tree is likely to be of great import- 
ance, on account of the excellent tanning material 
which it affords.” 

We may mention the fact that the Messrs, Leechman 
introduced the seed of the plant to Ceylon some 
years ago, and the result was that several of them 
germinated but died down immediately afterwards. 


On other hand, this is what Dr. Trimen writes :— 


KR. Bot. Garden, Peradeniya, 3rd Aug. 1881. 

Sir,—It may, perhaps, be instanced as a good ex- 
ample of the habit of passing by what is close to 
us without notice, that neither you nor your morn- 
ing contemporary, in your remarks on ‘‘Divi-Divi’ bave 
seemingly been aware that the seeds of cesalpina 
coriavia are regularly advertized in your columns, 
along with other useful plants on sale at  theso 
Gardens. The fine old tree of this species near the 
entrance to Peradeniya affords an abundant crop of 
pods every year, and there can be no doubt that the 
plant would flourish generally at the lower elevations 
in Ceylon.—l am, yours faithfully, 

HENRY TRIMEN., 
1. ee ee 

FORESTRY AND TIMBER IN THE STRAITS. 

Mr. H. J. Murton of the Singapore Botanical Gard- 
en, in concluding a series of papers on the ‘Timber 
Trees of the Straits” published by the Straits Times, 
makes the following observations, which the Ceylon 
Government and their advisers may well take into 
consideration ;:— 

As regards future supplies of timber, the Straits 
have little need of the introduction of exotic species 
of timber trees, if the indigenous kinds are properly 
attended to; as in addition to those described in my 
former contributions, there are numerous indigenous 
timber producing Dipterocarpes, Laurinee, and Legu- 
minosa, ete,, etc., which as yet are but slightly 
known to the systematist, although native woodmen 
are perfectly familiar with them, and their distin. 
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The Government might well 
consider the advisability of attempting to impart 
some rudimentary knowledge of forestry and the 
distinguishing characteristics of our indigenous trees to 
the Government Forest Rangers. 

For this purpose no scientific botanical training is 
necessary, as the very few technicalities that are 
requisite should be easily mastered, and if they had 
free access to such works as’ Brown’s The WSorester, 
Brandis’s Forest Flora of India, and Kurz’s Lorest 
Flora of British Burmah,-ete., etc., they would soon 
been to feel an interest in the subject, and the study 
would be taken up more for the sake of the pleasure 
and gratification it would afford than for the increased 
pay such knowledge—when acquired—might secure, 

Visitors to Singapore would not then be shocked 
by the sight of the grotesque objects on the road- 
sides, now drsignated trees, which are periodically 
cut and hacked to suit the taste and fancy of some 
Kling coolie, until they have lost all trace of Nature’s 
handiwork beyond a few shrivelled leaves at the 
ends of skeletonised, moss and lichen-covered branch- 
lets, which forcibly remind the most casual observer 
that if it be true that ‘‘a thing of beanty is a joy 
for ever,” thereis also a reverse of the quotation. 

Nothing would advance the knowledge of our timber 
trees or create an interest in forestry so much as 
the establishment of a Wood Museum at the Botan- 
ical Gardens, after the style of the Wood Museum 
at Kew. 

The nucleus of such acollection has long since been 
formed—and if a typical collection of our indigenous 
timbers could be got together there, where their 
vertical and transverse sections, their adaptability 
to polishing, the characteristics of their barks, ete., 
could be studied and compared with the growing 
trees in the grounds, a useful school of forestry would 
be established, and an interesting addition be made to 
the Gardens. 

By euch a typical collection, intending exhibitors 
at International and Intercolonial Exhibitions wouid 
be able to systematically name their collections, and 
the most casual observer would always find some- 
thing in it to interest him. 


guishing characteristics. 


A CEYLON PLANTER’S COLONY IN THE 
FAR WESY?. 

We call special attention to the interesting communi- 
cation from an ex-coffee planter in Minnesota ad- 
dressed toa friend in Ceylon. It deseribes, graphically 
and instructively, an entirely novel phase of life, in 


the experience of our wandering colonists at least, - 


and it also shews how widely Ceylon men have got 
scattered since the depression in coffee commenced in 
1878. We hear of them, from time to time, in the 


Straits, Java, Borneo, Fiji, New Zealand, the differ-. 


ent Australian Colonies, South Africa, Brazil, West 
Indies, and now in the Western States of North 
America, Certainly, the Minnesota picture of an in- 
dustrious but cheerful and healthful life* is not the 
least atlractive to men not afraid of work, and we 
should not be surprised to find several in our midst; 
now on the lookout for ‘“‘new fields of enterprise,” 
taking their departure for the Far West. What a 
lesson there is here for the many in Ceylon who are 
afraid or ashamed to dirty their hands with good 
honest hard work ! 
letter, evidence of how contentedly Englishmen, who, 


* News has since come of a terrible tornado sweep- 
ing over Minnesota, destroying life and property. 


Such have, in this Minnesota 


one day, may he called to lord it over and direct 
hundreds of servants, coolies and others, doing their 
bidding,—are found the next, handling the plough for 
themselves and working as hard with their hands as 
if they never had a servant in their lives, Ceylonese 
young men who are directing their thoughts towards 
agriculture as the one likely means of livelihood in 
the future ought to ponder this lesson and lay it 
well to heart: 

Honour and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part—there all the honour lies. 


WHAT CEYLON PLANTERS CAN DO IN THE 
FAR WEST. 
A LITTLE CEYLON COLONY 1N MINNESOTA. 

[Matale, July 29th.—I enclose you a letterI have 
just received from my late superintendent, portions 
of which may be of interest to your numerous 
readers and especially to those who would fain seek 
pastures new. | 

May 29th, 1881, Minnesota, U.S. A. 

I hope things are not such a dazzling blue as they 
were when I left Ceylon. I was only at home for 
four months, and got very tired of doing nothing, so cut 
my stick and set out for this ‘‘ great and enlightened 
country,” which, on the whole, I like very well, though 
of course in a new country you don’t find every- 
thing ready cut and dried tor you, like you do in 
Ceylon, but must make up your mind to make the 
best of and laugh at everything that happens. We 
are right on the prairie, and Heron Lake, a small 
village and our, post town, is about 4 miles distant ; 
there is also a railway station there, which makes 
traniport easy. We are getting quite an English 
colony around, and Ceylon is well represented. There 
are A. B. Kier, of Haloya, Nilambe; Blenkiron, Morawak 
Korale; Peto, Rakwana ; Thomson, Haputale ; (expected 
20th June), and myself besides about 8 other Englishmen. 
The balance is composed of Yankees, Germans, Dutch, 
and Norwegians. I consider it a particularly good 
opening for any young fellow with a small capitai, 
who is not afraid or ashamed to work with his own 
hands. Of course, later on we shall manage to em- 
ploy more men and so do less ourselves, but labour 
is exceedingly expensive, and so we just ‘* buckle to” 
and share all work equally with the farm labourers, 
Up at 5; water horses, milk cows, and harness teams, 
Then breakfast ; when finished ‘‘ hitchup,” and each 
goes off with his plough and works away until 12, at 
which time dinner. Then plough on till 6.30, water 
horses, &c., and home to supper about 7-30. We only 
put in £1,000 each, but if one has capital you need 
only do the ‘‘ boss.” Living here comvarattvely no- 
thing, as yon raise everything you consume, with the 
exception of tea, tobacco, and oi], which you trade 
for your butter and eggs. We are going in chiefly 
for stock raising (as this line of farming pays better 
and is less risky than grain), only raising enough 
grain to feed our stock and ourselves. You can pro- 
cure railroad Jand at $5 per acre in the state it 
was made, but the better way is to purchase improved 
farms from the present settlers at about $5 to $10 
per acre. These menare poor. They have previously 
had land (160 acres) granted them, but having no 
capital to commence with, and having gone in for 
expensive machinery for which they never cau pay, 
are hopelessly in debt. They are such fools—every petty 
farmer going in for his own machinery instead of 
joining together and getting it. The heat here in 
summer is intense, the thermometer often showing 90 
degrees in the shade; while in winter the cold is 
equally unbearable, the thermometer sometimes being 
25 to 30 degrees below zero. However, the Ceylon men 
have not suffered and say that they would ‘‘never 
have known it except for the thermometer.” There 
are still heaps of snow under the manure heaps and 
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2 sheet of ice about 3 inches thickness in the cistern. 


I have never felt so fit in my life. There is no 
liquoring ‘‘ Ceylon madiri” here. You can get beer 
sub vosd in the lake, but we never keep it. Ser 
came up from St. Paul’s the other day, and brought 


while [ was ploughing, and I can tell tell you it was 
nectar. What would not [ give fora gang of coolies ad- 
vanced ad libitum ! I came with the Hon. George Hamil- 
ton who came out to see what sort of an invest- 
ment it would be. He’s the son of Lord Some-one, and 
on arriving in New York he sent his valet back. 
On arriving at the hotel up here, he sav a lot of 
common-looking men hanging about (and did not un- 
derstand you had to live with livery stablemen, &c.), 
and went up to one and said: ‘ Who is the man who 
has to clean boots,” and was answered: ‘* Well, 
stranger, if you want your boots cleaned, I guess 
you “d better do it yourself ;” which the hon. gentle- 
man did and made me laugh by remarking: ‘ Well, 
this is the first time I’ ve ever cleaned my own boots, 
and hinged if they’re not much better done than 
yours.” That’s the style here. Every man is your equal, 
and thoughit’s rough work, you must nob mind Bill 
Smith, the ploughboy, addressing you thus: ‘I say, 
Captain, give us a smoke,” at which you ’re expected 
to hand over your pipe for B. S.’s use! At this, how- 
ever, I draw a line, and pvlitely but firmly decline 
to accommodate the said Bill. At the hotels, the en- 
lightened Atmerican uses his one knife to help 
himself to butter and also to eat with, whereas the 
unenlightened Britisher still maintains the use of the 
' fork for eating purposes, and does not consider it 
necessary to whet his knife in his mouth before making 
| a ‘‘swoop” on the butter, ‘his is trying, but 
there’s money to he made. The first year you can 
with ordinary luck make 10 per cent on your capital, 
and of course the first year is mostly paying out. 


I liked the life in Ceylon, but consider it 
not worth the candle. ‘Take for example such 
men as . He gets his screw and spends 
“it. What will he doin his old age, or what would 
his wife do in the event of his death? Were 
_he down here, with £1,000 he.could secure himself a 
permanent home, and probably in a few yeurs have 
enough to retire on. Land is cheap at present, but 
is going up every day, and ere long my land will real- 
ize 50 per cent more thanI gave forit. Ihave only 
1,000 in at present, but directly things are ‘fixed 
»" I am going to put in another £1,500. 
fellows thinking of down 


Deen offered 5 per cent on all lands I can sell for 
he vailway, but have declined, as [have an agent in 
London who sends me out fellows to ‘learn the ropes” 
“who pay me a premium, but if I was in any way 
connected with the railroad land it would look fishy 
‘and I can make more the other way. I have two 
coming out tome shortly, and the railroad company still 
think they will get over my prejudices and have pre- 
ented me with a through ticket and Lam quite a ‘big 
boss ” when down at St. Paul’s. So I calculate I have 
Beored one off the blooming Yankee already. The 
who here is very fearful. We have an ancient dame 
| for @ Yankee. We also have a farm help, a Norwegian, 
“® very decent fellow, but the general rule are really 
ghastly. It is common to give ‘‘social»” where the 


cco over your carpets and making themselves gener- 
ally agreeable. I politely but firmly declined to have 
my house turned into a pig-sty, and received a lecture 

rom my neighbour, who told 

‘our utmost to civilize the people around us. I told 
her i was not a missionary and did not intend to 
make a wartyr of myself for all the Yankees in crea- 
uf . 


i 


up a bottle and unexpectedly brought me out a glass 


ho keeps house for us, who is a very nice person— | 


‘Meighbours all congregate and honour you by spitting | 


me we ought to do) 
| of the stocks are held 


tion, but would be glad to subscribe to the school, 
would attend church or do anything reasonable, but I 
drew a line at making my dining-room a public 
spittoon, This will all change as we take deeper 
root. I have an agent in London canvassing for me, 
and I board gentlemen (for a premium) ‘* on very ad- 
vantageous terms.” I don’t regret leaving Ceylon now. 
I did at first, as I liked the old place, but there, unless 
you go into coffee, which is generally a pretty perman- 
ent investment, you have no settled home. 


THE PRESENT TEA SEASON. 

Although the Tea season has only just fairly com- 
menced, still the views we expressed on the subject 
of speciality are borne out by the prices which have 
already been obtained on the market. At the public 
sales New Season’s Teas were sold at rates which 
cannot be deemed satisfactory to importers, considering 
that it was the first steamer, and a clear week is 
given to sell the teasin. In many instances a rather 
gloomy view is taken ofthe future. We do not share 
in the extreme pessimists’ opinions, because according 
to advices from India the present crop in that country 
is also much below last year, and as a consequence 
the imports to this country will for some time fall 
short of expectations, and there will therefore be an 
opening for the China produce. But, on the other 
hand, the experiences even thus early in the season 
are once more such as to force on the importers the 
necestity for greater caution in their purchases. India 
is undoubtedly making great inroads on the market, 
and the care bestowed on the manufacture in the Euro- 
pean supervised estates is producing an article which 
is maintaining the position it has taken up. We trust 
as the season advances a better tone will prevail for 
China Teas, and the losses now incurred may be made 
up by subsequent gains; but that anything like ad- 
equate profils will be realised is much open to question. 
The subject is really a serious one for importers, and 
it is time they took some steps to do away with the 
abnormal competition which exists amongst them. We 
shall wait and watch ‘events before alluding to the 
subject again, and if the worst is realised, perhaps this 
last disappointment may bring about the desired result. 
— London and China Express. 


ROBERT VON GLEHN & SON’S MONTHLY 
COFFEE CIRCULAR. 
Lonpon, July 5th, 1881. 

During the first two weeks of last month there was 
a sudden rush to buy Coffee. In Havre the purchases 
for the first week exceeded 50,000 bags; the telegram 
from Rio of the 6th June advised purchases for Europe 
amounting to 107,000 bags ; and at the Dutch Sale on 
the 15th June the competition for the 92,000 bags 
offered was so great, that good ordinary Java sold at 
38 cents—24 cents above valuation, and 15 per cent. 
above the price at the May sale. This was one of those 
feverish and excited movements to which we are always 
exposed when the price of an article is ona really low 
level, as is the case with Coffee at present. It may be 
taken as a sample of how rapid and how important 
will be the advance when something really turns up 
favourable to the position of the article. We believe 
that the rush was greatly stimulated by the fact that 
the bulk of the Buropean stocks are held by persons 
outside the Coffee trade, and not by the usual middle- 
men of the Coffee trade, who hold little stock, but 
are extremely desirous of getting into stock whenever 
they think the Jowest point reached. 

The rush to buy was premature, because absolutely 
without reason, and consequently the advance in price 


| has since been lost. 


The position however, remains the same, a large part 
by outsiders, and the instant 
the trade gee or think they see a reason for an advance, 
they will make another rash to get into stock at low 
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prices, and they will find the stock very strongly held. 

In the ‘‘pink circular” of 1st July, Messrs. J. C. 
& Co. remark that on the strength of the holders of 
the Havre stock the future course of prices will greatly 
depend, As regards the strength of these holders we 
are in a position to speak with some certainty, and 
we believe it to be undoubted, and that they com- 
prise in their number one branch of the biggest bank- 


ing firm of the world. 

A perusal of the following comparative Table of 
Prices will, we think, show to how eafe a level prices 
have now fallen :— 


LonbOoNn. 
Low Middling|Good Average|Good Channel 
Plant. Ceylon./Santos Afloat.| Rio Cargoes. 
e6/Gb = Se Gell S8Gbe ohh By clk) ogEy cl. 
J1st Jan. 1880...) 97 0 to 98 0 | 70 0 to 71 0 | 6S 0 to 69 0 
28th Feb. ,, ...| 95 0to 96 0 | 6S 0 to 68 6 | 68 0 to 68 6 
3ist March ,, ..1| 91 0 to 92 0 | 64 0 to G5 0 | 62 0 to 63 O 
30th April ,, ...| 89 0 to 89 6 | 61 6 to 62 6 | 59 6 to 60 6 
3lst May ,, ...| 86 0 to 87 0 | 60 0 to 60 6 | 59 Oto 60 0 
30th June ,, ...| 88 0 to 89 0 | 62 0 to 62 6 | 62 0 to 64 0 
3lst July ,, ...| 87 0 to 88 6 | 62 0 to 62 6 | Gi 0 to 62 0 
Slst Aug. ,, ...| 87 6 to 88 0 | 62 0 to 62 6 | 61 0 to 62 6 
30th Sep: ,, ...| 88 0 to 85 0 | 60 0 to Gl 0 | 57 0t0 59 O 
3lst Oct. ,, .,..| 80 0 to 81 0 | 58 0t0 59 0 | 55 6 to 56 O 
30th Noy. ,, ...| 75 0to 76 0 | 59 0-to 60 0 | 58 0 to 55 0 
Slst Dec. ., ...| 75 0t077 0 | 58 0 to 58 6 | 52 Oto d4 0 
New Crop. 
31st Jan. 1881...) 82 6 to 85 0 | 57 0 to 58 O | 52 0 to 52 6 
28th Feb. ,, ..., 83 0 to 85 0 | 54 0 to 54 6 | 50 0 to 50 6 
3lst Mar. ,, ...| 83 0 to 84 0 | 52 0 to 53 0 | 47 0 to 49 0 
80th April ,, ...| 790 to 81 0 | 50 0 to 51 O | 46 0 to 48 0 
Bist May ., ...| 78 0 to 80 0 | 47 0 to 47 6 | 43 0 to 45 0 
30th June ,, ...! 83 Oto 85 0 | 52 6 to 53 6 | 45 6 to 46 0 
Honianp. | Hampure. | New York. 
Good ordinary|Real ordinary} Good Rio 
Para Rio. Cargoes. 
81st Jan. 1880... 47 cents 69 Pfennige 15} cents 
Dethebiepaps ess 46, TOW Me 1525 
31st March ,, ... 42 ,, 65 ob 154, 
30th April ,, 39% 5) 63 ae 15z Ca, 
31st May .,, BD" 55 COM 142, 
30th June ,, 41t 5 61 Bs 15+ ,, 
31st July ,, 40 ,, 62 5 15: ,, 
3lst Aug. 5, 40% 5, 59 i 162 ,, 
30th Sep. ,, 383 5» 63 s 152, 
Slst Oct. ,, 40 5; 58 5 We op 
30th Nov. 9 89 ” 58 9 133 or) 
SIgt, Dees. S55) «re BY by 57 9 13? ,, 
3ist Jan. 1881... a7¢cents | 55 Pfennige 134 cents 
28th Feb. ,, . Bi yy SB (33 Wey 
3lst March ,, o. 36% ,, 51 Bi 123 ,, 
30th April ,, .. 30/55, ATA 55 Wee oy, 
3lst May ;, ... Boles, 45 op 1S es 
30th June ,, ... 36% ,, 47 5 ee 


At the commencement of a new Brazil Season when 
the air is rife with rumours about the coming crop, 
it may not be out of place to go back and see what 
was the opinion entertained six months ago of the 
crop just finished. 


In 


their circular of 8th January, 


Messrs. 


Fred. 


Huth & Co, estimated the exports of Brazil from 1st 


January to 30th June, 


from Rio 


2? 


Santos 


1881— 


77, 
25, 


800 tons 
783 


7 


Total exports from Brazil for six 
months ending 30th June, 1881 ... 103,588 tons 


Taking the exports for the 5 months from Ist January 
to 30th May according to Messrs. Kern MHayn’s 
circular of 1st June, 1881, and the exports for June 
as per Reuter’s. telegrams, we find that the exports 
for the above period have been 

From Rio 
+, Santos 


119,430 tons 
35,294 


29 


Total 154,724 tons 

Messrs. Huth’s estimates have therefore been exceeded 
by 50,000 tons. 

Now this is no trifling mistake especially when we 
remember that the English nio firms report that the 
quantity of 1880/81 crop now remaining up country, 
amounts to between 500,000 and 1,000,000 bags, It 
was therefore possible that high prices in Europe 
might have drawn out a further 50,000 tons, and it 
comes to this, that half way through the crop—that is 
in January—Messrs. Fred. Huth & Co. did not know 
within 100,000 téns what the Brazil crop was. Keep- 
ing this fact in mind, we recommend our friends to 
accept with extreme caution all estimates of the Brazil 
crop 1881/82. 

So far the most favourite estimate of this Rio crop is 
35 million bags, but within the last week smaller 
estimates have been received and though great reluctance 
is shown to adopt them by those who under estimated 
the last crop, we cannot help remarking that advices. 
received from reliable Rio firms respecting the smallness 
of the bean and the poorness of the new crop, warrant. 
the belief that the estimate of 34 million bags will not 
be reached. 

As regards business in general, both in Europe and 
America, the improved crop prospects have created a 
more cheerful and hopeful feeling, and business men 
look forward to a brisk and prosperous Autumn season. 
For coffee in particular the undercurrent of feeling is 
full of confidence and hope, even though there is an 
absence of the exhilarating but delusive boom of the 
Yankees, 

Rosert Von Gueun & Sons, 
7, Idol Lane, London, E.C. 


Estimated Stocks of 


Coffee in the chief Ports of 
Europe, 1st July (in tous.) 
1881. 1880. 
Total July 1 133,400 122,700 
Total June 1 136,245 124,486 
Total May 1 143,190 121,263 
Stocks of Brazil Coffee in Ports of United States, 
June 18th. 
1881. 1880. 
First hands 165,120 bags 243.659 bags. 
Second hands 169,124 ,, 169,039" ,, 
Total 334,244 ,, 412,698 ,, 


PLANTING IN DELI, SUMATRA. 


May 27th.—Some remarks on Deli, which I see you 
have given some attention to lately. will probably be 
of interest to your readers. The soil of Deli being of 
an exceedingly rich kind, every tropical produce could 


with success be grown; why, therefore, is the cultvia- 


tion limited to tobacco only. The following will 
give some explanations:—The Dutch in annexing 
quietly the Hast coasts of Sumatra have taken over 
only the revenues of the country, leaving the land to 
the Sultan and his chiefs; but the Sultan is not 
allowed to give out eontracts as he might like, the 
conditions are prescribed to him by the Dutch Govern-_ 
ment. The contract granting the use of the 
land for a certain number of years requires the 
confirmation of the Resident, as also does the transfer 
to another name, therefore the planter cannot freely — 
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be I 
dispose of his plantation. By this measure Govern- 
ment can prevent giving out contract or sale of con- 
tracts to obnoxious people; but at the same time the 
Sultan and his chiefs being left owners of the land, 
he and his chiefs are responsible for the contract : 
for any revolts or disturbances that might occur by 
- the natives of the district, &c., &e, The dodge is 
clear, the Dutch Government have their hand over the 
country without having either the responsibility or ex- 
pense for police. A second reason, is the unsatis- 
factory relations between employer and labourer. 

As Mr. Cramer writes in his brochure, the planter 
does not require any especial protection, but let 
planter and workman have equal law. Hntering a con- 
tract, the planter on one side advances the workman 
a certain amount of money, and gives certain pro- 
mises. ‘Lhe coolie, on the other side, promises to do 
a certain amount of work. Now the planter is sure 
to be made to adhere to the contract; but the 
coolie, if he likes to desert from the estate, and 
by so doing break his contract, gets for desertion 
one to three months’ imprisonment; that does not 
do him a great harm, as he remains in prison only 
as long as it suits him. But suppose the coolie is 
good enough to wait in prison until his time of 
punishment expires, he cannot be forced to adhere 
to his part of the contract. The planter can lodge 
a civil complaint against the coolie for debt, but 
what one can get out of a coolie is soon told; the 

' planter not only loses his money, but also the work. 
_ Speaking of the prison, I may just mention what 
‘a Deli friend gave meas a fact. In the course of the 
Jast twelve months twenty of his coolies were im- 
prisoned. Out of the twenty only two men returned to 
the plantation on the expiration of their terms, the 

_ others having either escaped from, or died in prison, 

causing to the estate a dead loss of $900. 
Recently a new law has come out, trying to im- 
prove the relations between planter and coolie. The 


nly partly applied, in default of a sufficient staff to 
work it, 16 has turned out only another vexation to 
the planter, and a new tax of fl. 1 per coolie a year. 
Moreover, the native population not living under Dutch 
mle, an efficacious execution of the law will depend 
greatly on the goodwill of the Sultan and his chiefs. 
enother want badly felt is that of good roads to 
op n a country; to secure a high lasting cultivation 
od roads are of first necessity. But up to to-day 
here is in the whole of Deli not one single road made 
by Government. To bring a little heavy machinery 
country would be perfectly impossible during nine 
hs of the year, a good shower rendering the 
impracticable. A sugar, tapioca, or other estate 
producing articles that cannot stand much transport 
expenses would certainly come to grief, only on 
account of the roads; the roads being bad the carts 
cannot be properly loaded, and wear and tear on 
cattle carts would rise up to the end of a season to 
“a ruinous amount. 
_ Another great drawback is the costly labour, the 
_ Government not having succeeded or tried to get the 
permission of free emigration to Deli, either from 
_ Madras or China, the planter has to pay high advances 
‘and commissions for procuring labourers. 
little goodwill and persverance the Government might 
yet succeed in getting permission of free emigration 
from the above-named countries, and would by that con- 
Ter a boon upon all concerned in the country. 
At present the country yields to Government a net 
’ js ofit of about f.500,000 against which nothing has 

been done yet for the benefit of the country, and very 
likely nothing will be done until it is too late. The 
tobacco plantations have land left to plant only fora 
few years more, Planting for a second time on the 
same land does not pay, trials made with tobacco 


~ south oa north of Deli have turned out failures, So 


intention of the legislator is good, but the law being 


With a) 


the next question is, what will be the future of Deli? 
It is pretty soon said; if the Government dors not 
try to remedy the existing evils, in a few years more 
the planters will have to leave a ruined country, being 
very likely ruined themselves —L. and O, Luxpress. as 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 
(From the Pharmaceutical Journal.) 

By theeourtesy of Dr. Trimen, who about eighteen 
months since sueceeded Dr. Thwaites in the charge 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens in Ceylon, we have 
been furnished with a copy of his report for the year 
1850. This memorandum shows many indications of 
the energy of the new Director, and contains much 
information respecting experiments mate in the cul- 
tivation of yarious economic plants. But the portion 
most interesting to readers of this Journal is that 
which relates to the cultivation of cinchona, and from 
which therefore a few defails may be selected. 

During the year 1880, the cultivation of cinchona 
in Ceylon underwent a development unparallelled in any 
previous yéar, and it has now become general on all 
estates in suitable situations, The species principally 
grown are C, officinalis and C. succirubra, and of these 
many planters have vow extensive nurseries, so that 
the demand at the Royal gardens for seed has almost 
ceased, and it is not thought necessary for the Govern- 
ment to continue longer the propagation of those species 
to any: great extent. At elevations above 4,500 
feet, the climate isfound to be very suitable to C, 
officinalis, but lower down the other species do better. 
The C. officinalis exhibits considerable variation in the 
form of the leaf, which ranges from narrow lanceolate 
to broad oval. A quick-growing broad-leaved form, 
much in favour in Ceylon and incorrectly called C. Con- 
daminea, is thought to be possibly the result of cross- 
ing with C. succirvbra. A sample ofthe bark of the 
narrowest-leaved variety (C. crispa) has béen submit- 
ted for examination to Mr. J. E. Howard, F. R.S., who 
has: reported that it corresponded to the ‘bark for- 
merly known as ‘‘crespilla bark ” (the Quina fina 
de Loja), and that it contained 5:2 per cent. of total 
alkaloids, of which 4°1 per cent. was quinine, or equal 
to 5:45 per cent. of quinine sulphate. Some of this 
bark, obtained by coppicing, was in February last sold 
in Mincing Lane at 7s, 6d. per lb. ; 

Of the still more valuable C. Ledgeriana there were 
only about 3,000 plants in the Government garden at 
Flakgala, most of them raised from seed obtained from 
Java in 1878. Only about 1,250 plants have there- 
fore been distributed, but there is reason to believe 
that many planters are in possession of plants raised 
from seed obtained by themselves from Java. The 
important observation has also been made that although 
C. Ledgeriana is difficult to propygate by cuttings it 
may readily be grafted on C. succirubra, 

A note of warning is raised as to the danger of 
allowing opportunities for hybridization, such as have 
no doubt injuriously affected many cinchona cultiva- 
tion experiments. It is urged that if any of the in- 
ferior kinds of cinchona are growing in the neighbour- 
hood of the OC. Ledgeriana trees they should be at once 
destroyed. Further, it is recommended that the bark 
from selected trees should be analysed by a compet- 
ent chemist, and the results compared with the charac- 
ters of the trees, and that only those varieties yielding 
a good bark analysis should be preserved as seed trees 
and all others rutblessly exterminated. 

A few plants of (C. officinalis, var. pubescens, a fast- 
growing variety, which some time since was spoken 
of very favourably by Dr. de Vrij and Mr. J, E. 
Howard (see Pharm. Journ., vol. vii (1871), p.p. 805 
and 825), have survived the journey from the Nilgiris 
and are doing well. They are, however, reported as 
having at present much the appearance of C, succirubra, 
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Cryton Tea in AvstRatia.—An ex-Ceylon planter 
who bas established a Tea-retail Store in Melbourne, 
making up packets in a neat fashion at 2s., 2s. 6d., 
and 3s. per Ib., has sent out a number of travelling 


Agents to sell in the country at a profitable com- 


mission. Jn this way, Ceylon tea must rapidly make 
its way and Melbourne merchants say that our tea 
in time, will be largely used in the Colonies. 

West [ypian Pryn-aprLes.—The Grocer says that the 
first cargo of new-season’s pineapples from Antigua 
arrived in London yesterday week. The first portion 
of the cargo was immediately placed on the market, 
and was readily sold at full prices, a few fetching as 
much as 2/s. to 263. per dozen. Some of the pines 
were hought for export to France the same day. The 
pines generally were in fairly good condition, though 
rather green. 

CincHona Pianters’ Manvat.—We have to acknow- 
ledge with thanks a copy of Mr. Owen’s Cinchona 
Manual pubiished at the Observer Office for the use 
of planters. Jt is not in our power to do more than 
own receipt of it in our present issue, but we shall 
take an early opportunity of giving the work a notice 
such as its contents appear to deserve. Asa Manual 
it deals entirely in the propagation, cultivation and 
harvesting of Cinchona, and this in a very full and 
exhaustive manuer,—C. imes. 

Crops 1N KeLepoxka, 29th July.—You have evid- 
ently misunderstood what I said the other day. 
T did not say. that the district in 1879-80 and 1880-81 
gave an average of 23 ewt. per acre, but that many 
of the estates in it have done so. This year many places 
have 4 cwt. an acre onthem. I encloseyou a memo 
of the crops on this estate for the past 10 years, 
which gives an average of 4 cwt. per acre for that 


period :— Crops on : 
1871-72. 560 cwt.. 1876-77 2,120* 

1872-73" 1,690 ,, 1877-78 450 | 
1873-74 690 ,, 1878-79 1,550 
1874-75. 1,560 ,, 1879-80 355 
1875-76 B50hes 1880-81 640 
5,350 cwt. 5,115 


Average of 5 years 1,070 cwt.; next 5 years 1,023 
ewt. 240 acres‘cotfee. Weather continues very dry 
and leat disease, 1 am sorry to say, is rather bad. 
Tur CrncHowa PLANTER’S Manvat.—The local 
Messenger of August 2 has an appreciative notice of 
this work, from which we quote the following :— 
“Mr. T. O.. Owen is already favourably known to the 
public in connection with coffee planting literature, 
and he has now prepared a book of 218 pages on 
cinchona cultivation wich, it is no flattery to say, is a 
work of high scientific merit. The book se-ms to be 
exhaustive of all that is at present known on the 
subject of cinchona, as Laborie’s work was of all that 
was known of coffee cultivation in his time, and#we do 
not think there is any exaggeration in saying that 
Mr. Owen’s hook will have the same relation to all 
future treatises on cinchona cultivation that Laborie’s 
has had to all subsequent manuals of coffee planting. 
Cinchona, is, however, a much more scientific subject 
than coffee, and requires a man of more scientific 
knowledge to write a book on it than coffee does... . 
The book is neatly bound and printed, the paper of 
good quality, and the whole is very creditable to the 
Observer press. The only typograpical error we have 
noticed is in the following passage on page 54:—‘Java, 
which is situated as.many degrees south of the line 
as Ceylon is north, has at 500 feet a temperature of 
63° Fahr., &c.’ Here 500 must be a misprint for 
5000, but we know from experience how liable mis- 
takes are to oceur in the printing of numerals, so that is 
@ very excusable fault.” ; 


* Besides about 60 cwt, gold of inferior coffee, 


Socorra,—Dr. Schweinfurth writes from Aden :— 
“Just back, after an absence of three months, of 


which two were spent on the sea, The island (Sokotra) 
is' wondrously beautiful, relatively cool, healthy, 
and the inhabitants are patterns of harmlessness, 
I had to gather up all I could find day or night, so 
as not to be behind Balfour, who had sent me his 
catalogue, Very much satisfied with my booty. Did 
no cartographic work. A regular survey of the island 
is, however, much wanted, for the existing maps leave 
much to .be desired.”— London Atheneum. 


JaLap Tupers.—In a letter dated the Sth ultimo, 
the Acting Commissioner of the Nilgiris, requested 
the sanction of Government to sell the jalap tubers 
grown, at Ootacamund at a moderate price, to be 
determined in communication with the Superintendent 
of the Gardens. ‘‘ There is a large demand for the, plant 
and up to the end of March last 4,201 tubers were 
supplied to applicants from various parts. In one 
case Mr, Jamieson inadvertently charged for 1.000 
tubers at R. 5 per 100, and received the amount 
R. 50. It is impossible to meet the large demand out 
of the very limited cultivation of jalap now carried 
on in the Gardens, while to extend it for gratuitous 
supply would partly absorb the small revenue derived 
from other sources,” ‘lhe Government have approved 
of the. sale of the tubers at a very moderate price.— 
Madrés Mail. 

Bons-Dust Manure.—The Officiating Secretary to 
the Government of India in a letter to the Secret- 
ary to the Government N. W. Provinces says in re- 
spect to bone manure:—‘‘Mr. Fuller is of opinion 
that bone-manure could only come intoany general 
use in Indian cultivation in the form of bone-dust, 
untreated with sulphuric acid, as the cost of con- 
verting it into superphosphate of lime would be pro- 
hibitive to the ordinary cultivator. He adds that 
_the solubility of the bone-dust is much less than 
that of the superphosphate, and hence that the full 
effect of its use would not be known tillthe second 
vear after its application. No 
the character of the next crop which 
the plot experimented upon.—Wadras Standard. - 


|... Musprooms.—While agriculture, as at present ex- 


> 


2 


doubt he will note — ‘ 
is taken off © 


‘ercised in England, is threatened with ruin from. — 


American rivalry, and hard-headed farmers are being 


assured they must take to growing strawberries in 
summer and cabbages in winter, it is consolatory 
find that something may be made of mushrooms. 


che 


Strawberries would scarcely find consumers if exten- 
sively grown, even though produced at a penny a ~ 


pound. At <all events, they should be. left to. gen- 
tlemen farmers,*since they would scarcely answer for 
rough cattle-feeding. With cabbages it might be 
otherwise: nor could even that culture be looked 
down upon. Diocletian declared plaintively that if 
his friends could only see the charming cabbages 
he had planted at Salona, they would neyer advise 


him’to quit his retreat for the imperial dignity, But ~~ 


of the respectability of mushrooms there can be no 
question. 
turists took largely to their production, American 
rivalry ishere again likely to be an obstacle to profit. 
We learn that the immense Mammoth caves of Ken- 
tucky are being now utilized for this Cryptogamic 
and savoury plant. A Frenchman originated the 
happy idea, and his been granted the privilege of 
trying the experiment in one of the passages of the 


Cave,a mileand ahalf in length, which heretofore was 
remarkable for little save the vast flights of bats — 


provoked by the steps of human visitors. Deposits 


of guano have existed in the avenue for ages, and it 
is believed that the finest mushrooms in the world — 


| will be produced there,—Pioncer. ’ 


Unfortunately, however, if English agricul- ~ 
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Cincnona.—A planter writes :—‘‘ At first glance, 
‘Owen’s book seems just the thing I have long wanted 
and could not get. It gives descriptions of the many 
varieties which will be some guide, though not so 
ood as an actual inspection of specimens would be. 
Jan these be found at Peradeniya or elsewhere? I 
mean, of course, all varieties named.” [We trust 
one of the first improvements at the Hakgala Gardens 
will be to provide specimens of every known variety 
of cinchona for the purpose of, aiding planters in 
identifying, apart from other uses.—Hp.] 

Sponer Currurr.—There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the newly developed art of sponge-culture 
will settle down into a profitable industry. The 
process employed is an extremely simple one. A living 
sponge is cut into small-sized pieces, and each portion 
is fastened by a small stake tothe sea bottom. These 
detached sponges at once begin to grow, and in a 
period varying, according to different authorities from 
‘three to seven years, are large cnough for the market. 
Professor Oscar Schmidt has succeeded so well with 
experimental culture conducted in this way that he 

| has been commissioned by the Austrian Government 
to continue the work on a larger scale on the Coast 
of Dalmatia. Full information relating'to this interest- 
ing subject will be found in the report of Professor 
Baird, the Fish Commissioner to the United States, 
and also in a report recently prepared by Prof-ssor Ray 
Lankester at the request of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. —Graphic. - 

Derr, CixcHons AND Fences. —Complaints are fre- 
| quent of the ravages of Sambur among young cinchonas. 
i tia week one planter informed us that he had a thirty- 
 aere field of flourishing plants eaten down to a dis- 
' heartening extent. Indeed, as he could not afford the 
necessary appliances for an efiicient fence, and did 
not possess on his own ground the material to cheapen 
the erection of a wire fence, he thought of abandoning 
_ the cultivation, If anybody wishes to inspect a work 
of magnitude in this way, he has but to go over to 
Deva Shola and see what has been done in enclosing 

a thousand acres of cinchona. The proprietor is wisely 
planting blne-gum just outside the fence, the plants 
being put down about a foot apart. The rapidity of 

_ the growth of the blue-gum which in this locality 

attains a height of five or six feet in a year, makes 


it quite reasonable to expect that before the decay 
of the posts that now held the wires, a fine and im- 
penetrable natural hedge-of blue-gum will have grown 


, which with the wire transferred to live supports 
mpletely frustrate all the efforts of the enemy 
to unto the cinchona., In connection with the 
subject, we have heard it suggested that all the ex- 
pense of wire fencing might be saved, if cinchona 
would take to keeping a few dogs of a proper 
namely, a cross between a fox bound and a 
grey; hound, A gentleman at Kodonaad has a few 
dogs of this breed, and neighbours complain that the 
doxs so thoroughly hunt the sambur, that a shot within 
Tiles of their estates cannot be had of these animals. 
We have ourselves known an ordinary pariah dog 
trained by a Native Shikaree seize the leg of a sam- 
bur, but the dog was too slight to make any im. 
4 Selsion on the movements of the sambur, and was 
shaken of.—South of India Observer. 

Tas Pattow Tree.—A planter writes :—‘* Can you 
‘give me any information about the Chinese tallow-tree : 
%. @. ifs value or the price the seeds fetch in the home 
market?” Krom the Treasury qf Botany we take :— 
* Stillingia,—Ths ‘allow-tree of China is the best- 
‘koown representative of this genus of Muphorbiacceae ; 
butthere are two or three other Chinese and Japanese 
‘Species, and as many more natives of the Southern 
“States of America. With the exception of the tallow- 
tree and one herbaceous species, they are shrubs; and 
all have alternate entire leaves, aod terminal catkin— 
like spikes of flowers, The fruit is a capsule composed 


up 


of three one-seeded opening pieces, and is girded at 
the base by an enlarged bract. S. sebifera the Tallow- 
tree, is a native of China and the adjacent islands, 
but ithas been introduced into and partly naturalised 
in India and the warm parts of America, It has rhomb« 
oid-shaped sharply taper-pointed, leaves about two 
inches broad, on slender stalks with two prominent 
glands at the point of attachment between the stalk 
and leaf; and its flower-catkins are from two to four 
inches long. Its fruits are about half an inch in dia- 

meter and contain three seeds thickly coated with a 
fatty substance which yields the tallow. ‘This is ob- 
tained by steaming the scedsin large cauldrons then 
brushing them sufiiciently to loosen the fact without 
breaking ‘seeds, which are removed by sifting‘ and 
the fat is afterwards made into flat circular cakes and 
pressed in a wedgepress, when the pure tallow exudes 
in aliquid state, and soon hardens into a white brittle 
mass. This tallow is very extensively used for candle- 
making in China; but as they get soft in hot weather 
the candles generally receive a coating of insect-wax. 
A liquid oil is obtained from the seeds by pressing. 
The tree yields a hard wood, used by the Chinese for 
printing blocks, and its leaves are employed for dye- 
ing black.” 

_PLantine Nores.—The contrast between coffee pro- 
perties cared for and cultivated and others neglected:— 
You will not be surprised that nothing has yet, virtu- 
ally, been done for ————. It is now a waste of 
weeds, andis a standing proof of what can be done 
by good cultivation, and what an estate suffers from 
the want ofit. This place and it lie alongside, and the 
contrast, to a spectator, from the opposite side of the 
ravine. is most striking. One side of the boundary 
line, the colour is a beautiful dark healthy green ; on 
the other a most sickly mixture of pale green and 
yellow. ‘hen go intothe coffee, and the - trees 
are covered with leaf disease, and are succumbing to 
it, but those on this place, not excepted from the 
pest, seem very little put about by it, and if they 
should begin to give, I can manure them at once [ note 
your leading articleand your Great Western correspond- 
ent’s remarks. He and | aiffer on one point, viz., pruning. 
He thinks I ruin my trees by ‘“‘slashing” them, as 
your correspondent on pruning the other day would 
call it (very sensible letter that). But I would go 
further in pruning than even he. Last year when 
pruning a piece of this place which had always lots 
of wood but no crop, passed through and tol dme 
what a mistake I was making. That very piece has this 
year a heavy crop! In some places, I would have bigger 
crops if I prnned less. But put ¢wo crops of a well 
pruned estate against two of another badly pruned, 
and the former is sure to have the advantage in 
quantity and the better quality of coffee, which causes 
a great difference in the proceeds of the sales in 
London. Thus, an estate which nets 90/ per cwt. and 
has only 780 cwt., isas good as—aye better than—one 
that has 1,000 cwt. and only nets 70/ per cwt.; for 
the expenses are less. If ever I see the ques- 
tion settled, I shall try togive you an outline of it, for 
it touches the interests of all interested in coffee, and 
our members in Council should be pressed to take notice 
of it, for there is much wanting in the law relating to 
mortgages, when the mortgagee may have to wait till 
the estate has literally returned to jungle, before he can 
take possession of the property which he accepted as 
security for thé thoney he lent upon it! That is good 
news for some people that Government will reserve 


all forest above 5,000 elevation :—you should see 
cinchona at 6,000 feet and over. 
tainfall this July— 35°S2 
isso =,, —14-39 
1879 », —15'12 
1878 », —16°35 
While I write it is hotter than ever, \Woo to tha 


coffee trees that have too much crop! 
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SPRING VALLEY COFFEE COMPANY, LTD. 


The Directors have pleasure in presenting their an- 
nual statement of accounts, with the completed returns 
of crop 1879-80. 


It will be seen that the total sum realized from 
gales of coffee, with the proceeds of a small shipment 
of cinchona bark, was £31,823 838d, and that after 
charging the entire expenditure in Ceylon and London 
for the 12 months, a profit has been obtained of £10,199 
73 3d or 122 per cent on the capital of the Company. 
This, in these days of leaf disease and small crops, must 
be looked upon as a highly satisfactory result. 


With the balance carried forward last year of 
£1,248 17s 4d, there appears a total revenue of 
£11,443 4s 7d, out of which an interim: dividend has 
been paid of 4 per cent, or £3,200. It is now recom- 
mended that a further dividend be paid of 4 per cent, 
making 8 per cent for the year, or £6400 free of 
income tax; and from the balance remaining, the 
Directors propose that £3,498 8s 6d, be employed in 
writing down the cost of the estates to the level of 
Share Capital £80,000. leaving a balance of revenue 
upnappropriated of £1544 16s 1d. 


It may, perhaps, be as well to remind you at this 
point that the total sum applied from the revenues 
of the Company in payment for extensions and im- 


provements other than the ordinary costs of cultiva-. 


tion has been no less than £27;119 535d; and that 
the area under coffee will now stand in the books 
at a cost of less than £52 per acre, leaving out of account 
forest, grass land, and fields planted with cinchona. 


It is hoped that during the next few years, surplus 
profits may be availed of to make considerable addi- 
tions to the Reserve Fund, and soyour Company will 
hold a position second certainly to none connected 
with the island of Ceylon. 

At the time of paying the interim dividend in 
January, it was hoped that the crop,’ now being 
gathered on Spring Valley, would be not less than 
that of 1879-80; but the autumn blossom upon the 
lower and older fields failed in a large measure in 
consequence of the’ dry season, and the outturn of the 
two properties will probably not exceed 6,700 cwt. - 

Spring Valley is reported to be in most respects 
in a satisfactory condition, though leaf disease has 
again ravaged parts of the estate and affected the 
production of crop materially. Energetic measures are 
taken, and appliances are being brought to bear to 
increase the manured area year by year, but, unfor- 
tunately the cost of those portable artificial manures, 


which by careful application would immensely benefit , 


the property, is almost prohibitory so long as cart 


transport only is available; and it is with much re-. 


gret that the Directors have to announce that the 
authorities at the Colonial Office are, with all the 
information at their disposal, not alive to the fact 
that the revenues of the Colony, which are said to 


be falling off, would, no less than the interests of all. 


connected with the Island, be better served by an 
extension to Uva or Haputale of the line now in 
course of construction, than by any proposition which 
has been before them for many years. 

Not only do they decline to entertain this exten- 
sion, which would cost but £600,000, and be immedi- 
ately a handsome source of revenue, but they refuse 
to allow it to be constructed by private enterprise, 
‘which would be at once forthcoming. 

The extension of Cinchona planting on Spring Valley, 
and of Cocoa and other products on Oolanakande, 
has been actively prosecuted during the year, and 
thus returns for the future, independently of coffee, 
are being secured without outlay of capital. 

If prices be maintained, there seems no reason to 
look for other than good and substantial returns from 
your property in years to come, 


UVA COFFEE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Presented herewith isa statement of the Company’s 
Accounts, including the closed return of crop 1879-80. 

The sales in London comprised 9,837 ewt. of coffee, 
and the net profit realised, after payment of all charges 
for the year in Ceylon and London has been £15,334 
ls., a result which cannot be considered other than 
highly satisfactory. 

The balance unappropriated last year was £1,750 
15s., so that the total revenue now to be dealt with 
is £17,084 16s. 

In January last a dividend was paid of 8s. per 
share, and it is now proposed to divide an equal 
amount for the second. half year, making § per cent. 
for the year, payable.as usual free of income tax. 

From the balance remaining the Directors recommend 
that £1,000 be added to the Working Expense Fund, 
and that £8,084 16s. be held in reserve, 

The crop of 1880-81, which is now in course of 
shipment, is to be smaller even than was thought 
probable when the Circular of January last was issued: 
hence the necessity for carrying forward so large a 
balance from the previous year’s revenue. It is not 
likely that shipments will aggregate more than 4.000 
ewt. of coffee, but the returns will be supplemented 
by the proceeds of a considerable quantity of bark 
peeled from the cinchona trees first planted on some 
of the properties, and now brought to market. 

The prime cause of so great a reduction in the 
quantity of crop secured has been no doubt the 
failure of blossoms, through prolonged drought; but it 
is none the less disheartening to confess that the 
hope expressed in last year’s report on the subject 
of the leaf disease has been ruthlessly upset by one of 
the smartest attacks of the pest yet experienced in 
Uva. And so long as the estates are subject to 
these periodical visitations, it is no easy matter to 
calculate. on results from even the most careiully 
liberal cultivation, 

It is, however, satisfactory to be assured, as the 
Directors are, by those in charge of the properties, 
that the trees are in a promising conditiou for yield- 
ing remunerative crops, in 1881-82, And they con- 
sider that their proposal to equalise dividends “by re- 
serving the excess obtained in a prosperous year is 
one which should commend itself to shareholders. 

Expenditure durmg the current year has been as 
much as possible kept within the value of the crop 
expected to be picked; but the importance of extend- 
ing the application of fertilisng agents has not been 
lost sight of, and at the. present time appliances are ~ 
in course of being perfected, by means of which large 
deposits of manure removed from the town of Badulla 


to a central depot are to be distributed over three 24 


of your estates. A considerable area of grass land 
adjoining Ballagalla is also by this means to be cul- 
tivated in coffee. ae 

Twenty-five acres of forest lately cleared adjoining - 
Glen Alpin estate are this season to be planted with 
cinchona, for which an abundant supply of fine plants 
is available. ‘ 

On Rockhill and Ballagalla, it is thought. that cocoa 


» 


-ean be enltivated successfully, and nurseries have ac- 


cordingly been prepared. fi : 

The Directors cannot close their report without ex- 
pressing the disappointment which they in common 
with others have felt on reading the despatch lately 
sent by Lord Kimberley to the Ceylon Government 
on the subject of the railway. The Secretary of State 
does not see his way to meet the demand for railway 
extension from Nanuoya to Haputale, and it appears 
doubtful whether the line already sanctioned and now 
in course of construction to the former point, wiil 
prove remunerative. 

Proofs are not wanting that only by tapping the rich 
and fertile districts of Uva, Haputale, and Madulsima, 
can traffic be expected in quantity on the line now 
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being made, and looking to the readiness with which 
private enterprise would, if permitted, undertake the 
construction of the extension so urgently needed, 
and which would so certainly conduce to the welfare 
of the entire Colony, it is much to be regretted that 
those who are in power are not endowed with a 
clearer perception of the financial resources at their 


disposal. 


THA. 


AustRraLIAN ThA Season, 1881-1882.—11 Little Col- 
lins Street West, Melbourne, Ist July, 1881. Messrs. 
Jas. Henty & Co., report as follows:—By the Steamer 
“ Killarney,” from Foo-Chow, we have full supplies of 
New Season’s Teas, of finest quality, consisting of 
Paklums, Soomoos, and Sueykuts, in half-chests and 
boxes, also some Kaisow Buds in quarter-chests and 
boxes, These are all fine Teas and carefully selected. 
The Steamer ‘‘ Hungarian,” advised as having lett 
Foo-Chow on the 28th ultimo, brings us further supplies 
and a full assortment of Lea, We also have advices 
of full supplies of India Teas, being shipped to us, 
consisting of Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, Kangra Val- 
ley, Sylhet, Dooars, &c., and our letters inform us that 
the quality of the New Indian Crop is unusually fine. 
Musters of the ‘‘ Killarney’s” shipment are now on 
view at our Office. 


Acricururisr. "—A planting 
correspondent writes :—‘‘It would surely not be 
much additional trouble to you to group all 
letters referring to each separate cultivation in each 
number of the Vropical Agriculturist. As at present 
published, one has to search each number for what one 
wants.” [We have already announced that grouping 
is be adopted, so soon as we get out new type. The 
arrangement entails more trouble aud expense than 
outsiders can understand, as it prevents the use of 
the same type over again so often as is usual.—Ep.] 
Is the Tropical Agriculiurist a separate paper, or 
must each communication first pass the ordeal of the 
Ceylon Observer or other papers? I ask, for some 
men might only he able to afford the former paper, 
and it might be some time before you reprinted the 
reply to a letter to the Observer, while, if written 
direct to the ropical Agricu'tuirst, the answer should 
be available in the following issue. [Whatever ap- 
pears in the Observer bearing on tropical agriculture 
will be republished in the monthly, but the latter 
will also contain a good deal that may be considered 
too long, dry and technical for a daily paper. 
the same time, we do not mean’to make the 7. A. 
a rival to the daily, or to encourage correspondence 
to the former only. We shall always try to give 
both enquiry and reply’ published in successive num- 
ber of the Observer in one and the sane monthly 
issue of the Vvopical Agriculturist. What may be 


“ Tpn TrRopican 


excluded from the Observer will be long Government | 


reports, or essays from Agricultural Journals published 
in India, Marope or America, from such publications as 
The Field, Gardener's Chronicle, Pharma- 
centival Journal, American Agriculturist, and French 
and German periodicals. ‘This will, we suppose, 
Bave the necessity of planters and others looking up such 


Grocer, 


publications fr themselves, as they may be sure 

that nothing of any importance will be left out of 
' * “4 te ‘ . . - . 

the WVropical Agriculturist. Notice of anything 


really useful will, us usual, be taken in the Observer, 
But to bring our monthly np to the proper standard 
Will require a little time: ‘Rome was not built in 
a day.""—Ep.] 

66 
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BENGAL CINCHONA PLANTATIONS : 
LARGE NUMBER OF VERITABLE LEDGERIANAS IN THE 
SIKHIM GARDENS. 

The most important statement in Dr. King’s Report 
for the year ending 31st March last, which has duly 
reached us with all connected documents, is un- 
doubtedly that in which he confirms the belief that 
a large number of calisaya trees in Sikhim are veritable 
Ledgerianas. ‘‘ During the year,” he adds, ‘99,415 
plants of that variety of calisaya were added to the 
perinanent plantation,” and we read elsewhere that 
as much as R3,269 was realized through the sale of 
Ledgeriana seed and plants chirfly to Ceylon planters. 
But when we remember how freely calisaya seed from 
Sikhim was obtained from Dr. King some years ago 
for Ceylon, our belief is strengthened that as Dr, 
Trimen has found one and another of the Emelina 
and Annfield trees turning out to be pure Ledveriana, 
so it may be found that a considerable number of 
the trees there, and on other estates raised from 
their seed, or from seed got some time ago from 
Caleutta, may prove to be of the variety which is 
surpnssingly rich in quinine. It is quite evident at 
least that Dr. King and Mr. Gammie are determined 
not to be behind Mr. Moens in their propagation and 
cultivation of this species, und if success attend their 
efforts in Northern India, how much more may we 
expect to see the Ledgeriana enterprise flourish in the 
genial climate of our Central Province. The total 
number of calisaya trees now in the Sikhim plantations 
is 412,000, but there is a nursery stock of an equal 
number ready to plant out, Mr. Gammie and his 
assistants have been busy uprooting all the bad kinds 
in the permanent plantation, Mr. Wood’s analysis 
having enabled them to distinguish the Ledgerianas 
by their leaves. Of inferior and doubtful sorts of 
calisaya which were uprooted, the crop has made up 
no less than 81,225 of yellow against 296,000 of red 
bark harvested during the year, and this policy of 
uprooting inferior calisayas is to be continued until 
the yellow bark plantation is one of pure Ledgeriana. 
At the same time that the inferior yellow bark was 
sent to the English market—being the first consignment 
of this kind ‘from India—Dr. King ineluded a 
small quantity of really good Ledgeriana bark so as 
to get some idea of its commercial yalue. The result 
was most satisfactory : 625 lb. fetchins at auction 10s 
10d per Ib. Of the inferior Calisaya, lot 
2,655 lb. sold for 6d, and others bronght from 
5s ld to 2s 9d per Ib. in- 
tention of continuing to sell bark from Northern India: 
all the crop is to be retained and used for the p 
duction of febrifuge or of quinine for the use of the 
from red bark, 


one of 


ty 
is 


There is, however, uo 


ro- 


people of India. The febrifuge is made 


of which there are now over fonr millions of trees 
| on the two plantations—Mungpoo and Sittong—and 
| these are capable of producing a much larger quautity 
of this preparation, than | been issued co far, 
demand in 1579-SO having been 8,164 lb. ‘Th 
still however a prejudice against the cheaper febrifuge 
in some quarters, and a lingly a good deal of quinine 
is henceforward to be locally manufactured and supplied: 
The total saving to the Indinn Government so far 
through the local manufacture of the febrifuge is 
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estimated at 16} lakhs of rupees: the saving last year 
alone being equal to half the total expenditure on 
tne plantations including compound interest at four 
per cent! Regarding Mr. Gammie’s experiments so 
often referred to in our columns, we read :— 

‘“*Not only has Mr. Gammie conducted the routine 
of febrifuge manufacture with precision and skill, 
but he has spent much time on attempts to increase 
the percentage of it extracted from the bark. ‘These 
attempts, I am glad to say, promise to eud in success, 
Mr. Gammie has also succeeded in turning out a 
crystalline preparation of the febrifuge which, being 
free from the amorphous alkaloid, may prove pleas- 
anter medicine than the febrifuge in its present form, 
Mr. Gammie’s crystalline febrifuge is a very pretty 
preparation, being nearly as white as quinine itself. 
It is now under trial in various Government hos- 
pitals, and if it is reported well of, arrangements 
can be made for its production on a large scale. Mr. 
Gammie has continued to direct his attention to the 
economical manufacture of sulphate of quinine. Decided 
progress has been made in this matter since last 
year, but further experiments will be necessary before 
t-can advantageously submit a full repoyt on the 
results,” 

Dy. King does not afford much information this 
time as to the average yield of bark, but he mentions 
that the crop of red bark harvested was got hy up- 
*ooting the trees (11 years old) over 75 acres, the 
result being an outturn of 1,510 Ib. of dry bark per 
acre, This result is a very poor one, since 2 or 3 
Ib. of dry bark per tree has been a common experience 
in Southern India and Ceylon from trees of less age ; 
but Dr. King confesses that his patch was nota good 
one, and we suppose there were many blanks. A 
new unnamed variety—a hybrid yellow bark tree—of 
which there are 200,000 trees on the plantations is 
referred to. The bark has been found to be rich in 
quinine, but Dr. King does not give analyses nor 
juform us whether its growth or suitableness for 
climate and soil is more marked than that of Ledg- 
eriana, Respecting the Carthagena bark trees recently 
imported, Dr. King reports a hard struggle in pro- 
pagating, the original 6 plants having only increased 
to 60 rooted and 90 partially rooted cutting at the 
end of the year. Every effort will be made to increase 
the stock of this interesting species which yields the 
Columbian bark of commerce. 


In regard to Mr. Moens’ method of shaving the 


bark and grafting the Ledgeriana on suceirubra 
stocks, the following has been the Sikhim experi- 


ence :— 


‘The method cousists in shaving off the greater 


part of the bark ofa living tree to the height of 
from eight to ten feet from the ground, care being 
taken to leave everywhere a sufficiently thick layer 
of bark to cover the wood. This method has now 
had more than a year’s trial on the Sikhim Planta- 
tion, a certain number of trees per month having 
been shaved since the beginning of the year 1880. 
The results have been favourable. lMyery month’s 
trees have renewed their bark well, those shaved 
during April having done so(Mr. Gammie tells me) 
rather better than any of the rest. The bark of the 
trees earliest shavid is now about as thick as was 
the original bark, and it is clean, healthy and uni- 
form. There is no doubt, therefore, that under this 
plan bark renews perfectly. What now remains to 
be scen is whether the renewed bark igs equally rich 
in medicinal alkaloids with the original. In order to 


test this, I intend to have some analyses made of 
samples of renewed bark and the results of these 
analyses I hope to give in my next annual report. 

“The Dutch plan of grafting Ledgeriana on succi- 
rubra stocks has also been tried during the year, 
but I regret to say with little success. The ex- 
periment will, however, be pereserved in. In the 
matter of prop»gation of Ledgeriana we are now 
very well oif; for the bad varities of Calisaya having 
been nearly all uprooted from the plantation, the 
seed yielded is now much more reliable than it has 
been heretofore. Our stock plants are, moreover, 
now in fairly good condition, ard yield a consider- 
able number of cuttings.” “ 

Again, regarding the cultivation of Ledgeriana, we 
read :— 

“Contrary to all expectation, Ledgeriana and our 
quinine-producing hybrid are found to thrive better 
on land with a southern exposure than on land 
that slopes to the north. Mr. Gammie has there- 
fore prepared for planting a considerable area of 
land which had hitherto been regarded as unsuit- 
able for any kind of cinchona. In planting Ledgeri- 
and last year, Mr. Gammie took the precaution of 
putting two plants to each stake, with the view of 
cutting the second of them out. should it turn out 
to be of a bad sort, or of transplanting one, should 
both plants turn out true Ledgeriane. The majori- 
ty of these recently put out plants are, however, 
turning out pure JLedgeriana; there will, therefore, 


be a considerable number of transplants available 
from th is source during the approaching planting 
season. ; 


It will be seen, from the foregoing summary, that 
Dr. King’s Report on the present occasion is both 
interesting and instructive. We shall publish it in 
full, with the appended papers, in the Tropical 
Agriculturist where if will be available for ready 
reference to all engaged in cinchona cultivation. 


PROSPECTING FOR GOLD. 


(Summary of Hints from a Colombo Agent to 
an Hstate Manager instructed to prospect.) 

Samples to be not less than 141b. of quartz from 
each reef, or supposed reef, to be packed separately 
in small gunny bags made for the purpose and num- 
bered. Unlikely looking quartz to the eye has some- 
times proved richer than others apparently of A-1 
quality ; for instance, stone with five to six ounces 
of gold to the ton does not always shew any signs 
to the eye! White sugary crystallized quartz is no 
good : is must have some colour in it—look metally 
in fact—quartz with a red or yellow tinge is pre- 
erable to a perfectly white quartz, although the 
latter may be valuable if interspersed with colour. 
Reefs which are likety to prove valuable are those 
which in a seeming upheaval stand up abruptly, 
leaving solid walls distant from each other from one 
to three feet, having between these walls a forma- 
tion of loose crumbly quartz of a good metally 
colour. When such reef is found to dig 
away the earth at the sides, say 6 or 7 feet 
down, so as to get some distance below the quartz 
as it lies in its probably undisturbed state, and then 
to take samples. Such reefs as these generally de- 
scend for hundreds of feet, the quartz being loose 
and crumbly—if tapped at some distance down the hill- 
side, the quartz is easily secured, as it drops with 
very little effort from the reefs, and the rocky walls 


on either side hold it well together until removed. — : 


(From our pamphlet ‘‘ All about Gold, Gems, and 
Pearls in Ceylon.” ) é 
A bottle of nitric acid is a sure test. If the minera 
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found be gold, it will not touch it; if a baser 
metal, with the exception of one or two nob commonly 
found in Australia, violent action takes place and 
gaseous fumes arise. By this means spurious gold 
dust may be detected: if it be pure, no action what- 
ever will take place, andthe liquor will not be dis- 
‘coloured ; if impure, violent action will take place, 
red yapour will arise, and the acid will be discoloured. 

The weight of a lump of quartz as estimated by 
poising it in the hand is generally sufficient to determ- 
ine whether it contain gold or not, quartz having a 
specific gravity of about 2), whilst the specific gravily 
of gold is from 18 to 19. This accounts for gold being 
found in grains and nuggets—the water having had 
sufficient power to break up and wash away the 
lighter rock, but not the gold itself. Hence it may 
be inferred that when large lumps of gold are found, 
the matrix itself cannot be far off—irom the im- 
possibility of the current washing these to any great 
distance. On the other hand if the gold be in dust 
or scales, it may be, and is frequently distributed 
over a large space of ground. 

The unpractised miner is apt to take several sub- 
stances for gold which have no alliance with that 
metal. ‘The first of these is yellow’ mica: this may, 
however, be readily distinguished by its lightness. 
The next isiron pyrites. This is as easily distinguished. 
Stick the point of a penknife into a scale of gold, 
and it will penetrate it, but the pyrites would be 
found too hard for this, Placea little of the substance 
on 2 shovel, and putit on the fire. If it be pyrites, 
a strong smell of sulphur will be perceived, and the 
residuum after the sulphur is driven off will become 
red iron rust. Dissolve the mineral in muriatic acid, 
and add a few drops of nitric acid. Add to the 
solution a little hartshorn, and, if iron pyrites, rust 
is precipitated. With a solution of nut galls common 
ink is produced. With prussiate of potash Prussian 
blue is formed. Any of these testa will decide be- 
tween iron and gold. 

Should a lump of quartz be suspected to con. 
tain gold, the fact may easily be established as follows : 
_ —Pound the quartz finely—the finer the better. Boil 
_ this for a considerable tim» in an equal mixture of 
nitric and muriatie acid, filter the solution through 
linen or cotton. It will destroy these, but that is no 
matter ; the experimenter must also be careful not to 
get any of the acid on his clothes, or it will destroy 
them. If he burn his fingers with the acid, he will 
not doso a second time. Now add carbonate of soda 
to the solution when cool, and this will precipitate 
‘all baser metals. Filter again, and adda solution of 
oxalic acid till it ceases to effervesce. The gold will 
now be thrown down in the form of a black powder, 
which may be converted into the usual form by 
melting. 


TEA IN AUSTRALIA. 
(From the Ceylon Commissioner.) 
Melbourne, 15th July 1881, 

letter on the tea question, in 
ly to Mr. fiverard’s effusion, appeared in the Argus 
‘of the 5th, which I will post to the Observer, with 
the number of the same newspaper for the Gth. The 
ase of the 5th gpntains the letter from Mr. Moody 
hich I mentiofied in my last communication to you. 
vr. Moody, who, besides his qualifications as a tea- 
ster, is very competent chemist, easily disposes of 
he ‘scientist’ invented by Mr, Everard who could 
tot distinguish between tea and wattle leaves. Mr, 
Dunn is making satisfactory progress with his analyses 
ava, China, Japan, &e, 


Mr. Moody’s 


of teas from India, Ceylon, 
He believes that the report he will ultimately give to 
the world will revolutionize the standard for teas in 
_ favour of those of India and Ceylon. He unhesitatingly 
said to me that the vast bulk of the China teas, 


which by tradition and in consequence of their cheap- 


ness hold, or have until lately held, possession of 
the Australian markets, are either adulterated, ex- 
hausted, or inferior in all the qualities which con- 
stitute goodtea. Mr. Moody, in pursuance of his 
determined efforts to give Indian and Ceylon teas 
their proper position here, is preparing a pamphlet, 
of which 5,000 copies at least are to be circulated. 
In this brochure, of which I have seen the first por- 
tion, the history of the Syndicate movement, the 
results of the Exhibition, of ordinary tasting and scienti- 
fic analyses, will be summed up. Slowly, it may be, at 
first but in the end surely and completely, the 
pure, genuine teas of India and Ceylon will supersede 
tho adulterated, exhausted and worthless stuff so largely 
entering into the shipments which are now, by their 
arrival as ‘‘ Wirst of the Season’s Tens,” creating such 
excitement amongst ‘‘the trade” here. Sales of con- 
siderably over 20,000 packages take place to-day. 


Do Bars var Berrrus?—Mr, Haldane in his Essay 
on ‘*Grub” (shortly to see the light) raises this 
question. An authority answers it in the affirmative, 
as follows :—‘‘ Bats do eat beetles. I have often found 
in the early morning large quantities of tne elytra 
of beetles under the verandah of our house, pune: 
tured by bats’ teeth. The bats suspend themselves 
on 2 bell-wire after capturing the beetles, and devour 
them at their leisure.” Planters must therefore look 
upon bats as their friends and allies in the destruc. 
tion of cocfichafers. 


CAwNroRE WxpPERImMENTAL Faru.—The Government 
of India have reviewed the report on the operations 
of last autumn at the experimental Farm, Cawnpore, 
last August, it was noticed by them that the superi- 
ority of the European over the Native system of 
ploughing had not been demonstrated, and it was 
requested that the results of the two methods might 
be further compared. The present report of Mr. Fuller 
contains a good deal of interesting evidence which 
bears upon this point. The conclusions suggested by 
his carefully recorded experiments, and by the accounts 
received from the Court of Wards’ Estates and else- 
where, seem to the Government to be that in the 
case of shallow-feeding plants, such as maize and other 
cereal grasses, inversion of the soil may be unservice- 
able or even injurious, unless the freshy turned clod 
is given time to mature; but that for crops, like 
cotton and the pulses, which strike far into the 
ground by a tap root, deep cultivation is likely to 
be beneficial, particularly in seasons of scanty rainfall. 
Mr. Fuller is of opinion that bone-manure could only 
come into any general use in Indian cultivation in the 
form of bone-dust, untreated with sulphuric acid, as the 
cost of converting it into superphosphate of lime would 
be prohibitive to the ordinary cultivator. He adds 
that the solubility of the bone-dust is much less than 
that of the superphosphate, and hence that the full 
effect of its use would not be known till the second 
year after its application. Nodoubt he will note the 
character of the next crop which is taken off the plot 
experimented upon. To judge from the results of the 
comparative cultivation of exotic and indigenous fod- 
der crops, the common country juar is practically equal 
in value to the black-seeded sorgho, and greatly superi- 
or to Reana lucurians, Guinea grass seems to be a 
more promising crop than the otber exotics tested, 
and its further cultivation will be watched with inter- 
est. The experiments in foreign cottons may possibly, 
a3 is pointed out in the report lead to the introdue- 
tion of suitable cotton plants in districts where the 
native variety is not grown. The ‘‘Kaisar’ plough 
appears to be now well established in the market, 
and some improvements have been effected in the 
experimental water-lift.—Madras Mail. 
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Gonyespondence, 


Se 9 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


CASUARINA CULTIVATION 
Maturata, August Ist, 1881. 


Dear Sir,—IJn your issue of the 30th of July, 1 
notice a paragraph on the cultivation of casuarina 
and the profits to be gained thereby. Could you 
kindly inform me: firstly, where the seed could be 
procured ; secondly, what makes the casuarina give 
such a good return? In fact, in what does its 
value consist ? 

The above-mentioned paragraph states that common 
waste land is good enough for the purpose. Would 
a paddy field suit? I should be glad to hear your 
opinion, as I am interested in the cultivation of all 
new products.-— Yours, INQUIRER. 


THA CULTIVATION. 

Ist August. 
Dear Sir,—‘* Young Tea” (if his plants are Assam 
hybrids) would do well to take off everything grow- 
ing close to the ground, to at least six inches above 
the surface; vemove all suckers; top tbe plants down 
to 2’ 6” or 2’ 9’; and clear out the centre round 
the stem something in the same way as in coftee. 
This will insure a strong growth laterally, but uno 
picking of flushes should be attempted until there are 
from six to seven buds on each shoot, i.e. that each 
shoot would be about 7 or 8 inches in length. Iam 
not certain what month the cold season is due at 
Lemastota, but pruning should only take place in the 
cold weather when little or no wood is being formed. 

—Yours faithfully, SWADDY. 


——— ~~. — 


PLANTING AND IN 


COFFEE PROSPECTS 
JAMAICA, 

Botanical Department, Gordon Town, Jamaica, 
2\st June 1881. 

Drar Sir,—I beg to send you by this mail a copy 
of our recently issued Handbook of Jamaica, which 
Isend your worthy coadjutor and yourself as a memento 
from the Far West. 

Since my arrival here I have been nearly overwhelmed 
with work, in a great measure arrears of former 
times when the department had no chief. 

I nevertheless follow events in Ceylon with great ia- 
terest, and read the Observer as a record of efforts of in- 
dustry and energy which, perhaps, no other part of the 
world can shew. I sincerely wish you every success. 

In reply to a question received a short time ago, 
I ani happy to say. we have no prevalent and wide- 
spread disease affecting our coffee estates, which in 
spite of the lale hurricane, are promising most abund- 
ant crops. Dr. Cooke’s remarks could not possibly 
apply to Jamaica, and he wag evidently misinformed as 
to the existence of disease on our estates.—I am, 
very faithfully yours, D. MORRIS. 

[We copy Mr. Morris’s suggestions for the im- 
provement of the coffee indusity in Jamaica into 
the Zvopical Agriculturist.—HD, | 


““C, URITUSINGA” IN UPPER HEWAHETA, 

Mooloya, Deltota, August 1st, 1881. 
Dear Sir,—L have just received from my brother, 
Mr. J. F. Deane-Drake, who is at present at home, 
the enclosed, which is a copy of a letter he received 
from Messrs. Howard & Sons. The bark here re- 
ferred to was asmallsample taken from four trees (84 
years old) which are growing on this estate. There 
are, I should say, from 20 to 30 trees of the same 
species and age at present growing here, and I have 
been lucky enough to secure over two pounds of ripe 


seed from themin the last three months. Should you 
care for the analysis, I shall be glad to forward it to 
you on its arrival from England. I may add that these 
trees are growing in a rather poor dry sub-soil, and 
were last year manured with cattle mauure. 

One tree which I measured was |’ 10’in cirenmfer- 
ence at the surface of the ground: four feet from the 
surface it was 1-14 in circumference, and its height 
would be about 22 feet.—Yours faithfully, 

C. F. DEANE-DRAKE. 


(Copy.) Stratford, London F., 28th June, 1881. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to our interview yester- 
day, our Mr. J. E. Howard, F.R.S., called here this 
morning, and the sample you left us has been identified 
by him as C, Uritusinga, probably grown in rather a 
dry soil for this variety. We propose submitting a 
portion of your sample to a chemical analysis and on 
completion of the same we shall have the pleasure of com- 
municating with you again. Thinking they will prob- 
ably be of interest, we have sent you by this post 
samples of the Dutch Government barks just arrived 
from Java viz., C. officinalis, variety Uritusinga, &c. 
Calisaya, Ledgeriana. You will at once notice in the 
former the singularly close resemblance to your sample, 
—We are, dear sir, yours truly, 

To Deane Drake, Esq. (Sd.) Howarp & Sons. 

[The C. Uritusinga of Howard, original Loxa bark, is 
now more generally spoken of as the Condaminea variety 
of crown barks: renewed bark ofthis kind has sold as 
high as 10s per lb., so that the Mooloya seed from — 
trees eight years old ought to be valuable.—Ep. | 


SHORT CROPS DUE TO POOR CULTIVATION. 
July 31st, 1881. 

Srr,—I agree with your correspondents who hold 
that crops which are short this year are due, not 
so much to season or elevation, since there are so 
many instances where a line of coffee separates, on 
the one, 10 cwt. per acre from nothing per acre, 
on the other. 

It would, surely, be a very extraordinary thing 
if a line which was nota mountain ridge could so in- 
fluence as to separate the season on its either side! — 
‘he fact is, that wherever coffee was cheaply worked 
last year, there the crop is bad: let this cheap 
course be repeated, and next year the crop will be 
worse, — : 

In most instances, whereyer cofiee was highly cul- 
tivated, especially in manuring, there the crop is 
very good. Where manure failed, the wood was too 
late and unmatured. This wood is now ready, but 
unfortunately this is not the blossoming season. 

No improvement, but the reverse, unless they 
change hands, can be hoped for from estates too 
involved to afford manure. 

Very much prominence is given to the Kelebokka 
valley this year, where some places which have 
always been highly kept up are doing just tolerably well. 

But the crops there cannot hold a candle to some in 
Dimbula, and, after two such very short seasons, 
would have, three years ago, caused more grumblings 
than congratulations. 

Is there not an error in the statement ‘‘that the 
crops from average estatesthere amounted to as much 
during the last five as during the five previous years ”? | 

There was, it is true, a very heavy eropfrom every es- | 
tate in the dry season of 1876-77, the 
which, by spreading itover succeeding seasons, helped | 
to uphold the average, but its influence for such a ~ 
purpose was expended some time ago, and 
average for five years, ending withthe coming crop,” 
were placed beside that of the five previous years,” 
it would compare most unfavorably. With a generous | 
expenditure upon manure, Kelebokka will, however, | 
hold its own heside most other districts in the country. 

TRAMP. 


surplus of | 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION. 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Government Cinchona 
Plantations in British Sikkim by Suranon-Masor 
Groran Kina, M.B., P.L.S., Superintendent of 
the Royal Botanical Garden, Calcutta, and 
of Cinchona Cultivation in Bengal. 

The avowed object of Government in maintaining its 
Cinchona Plantation in Sikkim is not to grow bark 
for sale in Wngland or elsewhere, but to produce raw 
material for the manufacture of cinchona febrifuge 
for the use of the people of this country, and in strict 
accordance with this principle it has been conducted 
from the first. We have now had about four years’ 
experience of the manufacture of febrifuge on a large 
scale, and for about the same period the medicine 
has been in general use in this country. We have 
therefore some information to guide us, both as to 
the amount of febrifuge which the plantation can pro- 
duce, and as to to the amount which is likely to be 
consumed annually. The issues of febrifuge for the 
year. 1879-80 amounted to 8,164 pounds, while the 
plantation is capable of producing a considerably 
larger quantity than that. Febrifuge being prepared 
from red bark, I do not consider it necessary or 
advisable to increase the stock of red bark trees for 
the present, and accordingly during the year which 
has just ended none were planted out. The number 
of red barks on the two plantations of Mungpoo and 
Sittong stands at more than four millions, and many 
of the trees are quite young. These are sufficient to 
provide raw material for a considerably extended 
consumption of febrifuge. Notwithstanding the good 
estimation in which febrifauge is now held by the 
medical profession in India, there still exists, and 
probably always will exist, the necessity of supplying 
Government hospitals and dispensaries with a certain 
amount of sulphate of quinine. It is therefore of 
Importance to stock the plantation with a suflicient 
number of quinine-proilucing bark trees to meet the 
Government demand for quinine. Of such trees we 
have two sorts on the plantation—namely Calisaya, 
and a supposed hybrid variety which appeared on the 
plantation some years ago. Myr. Wood’s analysis 
showed that this new variety yields a bark rich in 
quinine, and steady efforts have therefore for years 
been made to increase it. During the year 85,000 
plants of this hybrid were put out at Mungpoo and 
5,000 at Sittong, bringing up the full number now 
on the plantation to close on two hundred thousand, 
As has been frequently explained in previous reports, 


Calisaya is a specific name which covers a large | 


number of varieties, many of which produce barks 
which are essentially druggists’ barks, being well 
suited for preparations such as decoctions and tinct- 


ures, but being unsuited for the manufacture of 
febrifuge, and containing too little quinine to be 


worked profitably ss sources of the pure sulphate of 
that alkaloid. One of the varieties of Calisaya is 
surpassingly rich in quinine, and this, in compliment 
to the Collector who brought the 
South America, has been named Ledgeriana, Mr. 
Wood's analysis of the various of Calisaya 
enabled us to distinguish the bad ones by their leaves, 


and my recent visit to the Dutch Plantations in Java 
67 


seed of it from 


forms 
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confirmed the belief that our best tree; of Calisaya 
are veritable Ledgerianas, Every effort has therefore 
been made to increase our stock of Ledgeriana, and 
during the year 99,415 plants of that variety of Cali- 
saya were added to the permanent plantation, The 
difficulties of propagating this sort make progress 
rather slow, and the total number of Calisaya trees 
on the plantation still reaches only 412,000, There 
was, however, at the end of the year, a considerable 


nursery stock of young plants (namely 380,000), and 


during the year we have now entered upon, the 
Ledgeriana plantation (saving blizht and bad weather) 
should be considerably increased. The total number 
of trees planted out on the two plantations is given 


‘in the following table :— 


Total Trees in permanent Plantation. 


Red. Yellow. New un- 
(C. Succi- (C. Cali- named Other 
rubra) saya.) variety. kinds. 
Mungpoo Division 2,902,335 393,915 146,020 30,592 
Sittong ditto 1,132,200 18,780 53,878 ee 
Total...4,084,535 412,695 199,898 30,592 
Grand total of all kinds) Mungpoo 3,472,862 
on both plantations...  Sittone 1,204,858 
4,677,720 


2. Details of the year’s crop.—Vhe crop for the year 
consisted of 377,525 pounds of dry bark, of which 
348,560 pounds were taken from the old and 28,965 
pounds were got by thinning the new plantation. Of 
the yield of the old plantation 267,335 pounds were 
red bark, and 81,225 were Calisaya; the new planta- 
tion bark (28,965 pounds) was all red. This crop 
exceeds that of the previous year by about 16,000 
pounds, and is the largest which has yet been gath- 
ered. ‘The increase is due to the large quantity of 
Calisaya—a bark which has formed but a small pro- 
portion of any former crop, while this year it forms 
nearly a fifth of the whole. And the largeness of 
the amount of Calisaya bark is due to the fact that 
during the year a great number of trees of inferior 
and doubtful sorts were uprooted. This was done ag 
part of the policy of reducing the yellow bark planta- 
tion as quickly as possible to one of pure Ledgeriana, 
When this object has been completely effected, good 
trustworthy seed of a pure quiniae-yielding bark tree 
may be hoped for, and propagation of the best species 
should thenceforward be made easier. The Cali- 
saya bark got from these uprooted trees being, as 
already stated, unsuited for the manufacture either of 
febrifuge or of quinine, there was no way of disposing 
of it but by sending it to London for sale, aud, with 
the sanction of Government, a small consignment of 
it was shipped to England in the early part of the 
year. Yellow bark of any kind from India bas never 
before been offered in the London market, and in- 
deed, except at Mungpoo, it is not grown anywhere 
in British India, Opportunity taken 
to add to the consignment of inferior barks a small 
quantity of our really good Ledgeriana bark, so as to 
The result 
The 625 pounds of Ledgeriana 
were brought to auction in London sold 
The inferior barks also brought 


was therefore 


get some idea of its commercial value. 
was most satistactory. 
bark which 
for 10s 10d per pound. 
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excellent prices, one batch of 2,655 pounds having 
been sold for 7s 6d per lb. Other barks brought 5s 
Id, 3s 10d, 3s 9d, 38s 8d, 3s 7d, 2s 10d, and 2s 9d 
per pound, and the average price obtained for the 
12,519 pounds that were sold was 4s 63d per pound, 
Steps have been taken, with the sanction of Govern- 
ment, for the clearing out, in a similar manner, of 
a further quantity of the inferior yellow bark now 
stored at the factory, and the results of the sale of 
this second lot will appear in the accounts of the 
present year. There is, however, no intention of 
sending to market any bark which can be used in 
the factory either for the production of febrifuge or 
of quinine. The red bark crop was taken by uproot- 
ing seventy five acres of eleven years old trees, the 
result being an outturn of 1,510 pounds of dry bark 
per acre. This is a poor yield, but the patch was 
not a good one. The remainder of the red bark crop 
was obtained by thinning out trees where they stood 
too closely together, The exact figures will be found 
as an appendix to this report. 

3. Huxpenditure for the year.—The expenditure for 
the year amounted to R71,705-10-4, and thus fell short 
of the budget estimate and allotment by R1,783 5-8. 
Of this expenditure there was incurred on the young 
plantation at Sittong the sum of RI11,424-3-1, and 
that sum is chargeable to the Sittong capital account. 
The whole of the remaining expenditure, namely 
R60,281-7-3, was incurred on the old plantation and 
is chargeable as working expenses, and against it there 
is to be set the crop for the year. The figures stand 
thus— 

R. a. Pb. Uva Almeres 
‘Total expenditure for the 


year ae sas eT ee ree 71,705 10 4 
Capital expenditure, 
Expenditure on Sittong 
Plantation ; ianoe2 tow 0 
Proportion of European, 
Native, and office estab- 
lishment .. .. 2,291 14 1 
————_——_ 11,424 3 1 


Working expenses. 
Upkeep and working of 
Rungbee, Rishap and 
Mung poo... , ... 48,187 15 3 
Proportion of Kuropean and 
ofice establishment .., 12,093 8 0 


60,281 7 3 


71,705 10 4 


Against the working expenditure on the old plantation 
there haz to be set a bark crop of 348,560 pounds 
of dry bark, the cost price per pound of which is 
therefore annas 2 pies 9'2053, or equal to something 
less than four pence sterling. 'The whole of this bark, 
as well as the bark from Sittong (which for conveni- 
ence of account I have valued at the same rate), 
has been made over to the factory, and the value 
of it (at cost price) has been debited to the factory. 
The value of the Sittong bark will be credited to 
the Sittong Plantation, and this practice will continue 
annually to be followed until the Sittong Plantation 
comes into full bearing. The accounts of this Sit- 
tong Plantation ought, when it is completed, to be 
of much interest to cinchona planters, as they will 
sbow at bow cheap a rate a plantation can be put 
-out when the price of experience does not form, as 
it so often does in new enterprises, a very heavy 
item in the capital expenditure. 

4, Carthagena bark.—In last year’s report I gave 
an account of the introduction, through Mr. Cross 
and the Royal Garden of Kew, of a new species of 
cinchona, namely the species (as yet not botanically 
identified) which yields the Carthagena or Columbian 


4 


bark so largely imported to London from the north- 
ern part of South America. Four planjs of this were 
brought out to India by the late Mr. Biermann in 
January 1880, They arrived in good condition, and 
during the year, they were increased largely by ecut- 
tings, Propagation went on most favourably for some 
time ; but later on in the year the young plants were 
severely attacked by the pest only too well known 
to gardeners as ‘‘ thrip.” The usual treatment was 
applied with vigour, but in spite of this, when the 
year ended the six original plants had been increased 
only to 60 rooted plants and 90 partially rooted cut- 
tings, Every effort will continue to be made to in- 
crease the stock of this interesting species, 

5. Distribution of Plants and Seed.—The high prices 
got by the Dutch Government for their Ledgeriana 
bark has created a brisk enquiry for the seed of this 
variety, chiefly amongst Ceylon planters. Succirubra 
seed has also been in some demand. During the year 
the sum of R3,269-10 realised chiefly for the sale of 
Ledgeriana seed and plants was paid into the Trea- 
sury as Government revenue. This sum will be found 
entered in the general cash account given as an ap- 
pendix to the Quinologist’s report. 

6. Land rent.—The sum of R1,430-10 raised from 
settlers within the cinchona reserve was paid into the 
Darjeeling Treasury as land revenue. 
appear amongst the plantation receipts. 

7. Survey of Sittong.—The survey of the outlying 
parts of the reserve which are suitable for cinchona 
planting has now been completed, and by the courtesy 
of General Walker, c.B., Surveyor-General of India, 
I have been supplied with copies of the map. The 
map appears to be an excellent one, and it will be 
of great use in working the plantation accurately. 

8. Estimated Crop of 1881-82.—In accordance with 
the principle of working the plantation solely as a 
source of supply of raw material for the factory, the 
bark crop of 1852 must have reference to the demand 
for febrifuge; and to meet that demand I estimate 
that 15 will likely be necessary to take a crop of 
from 300,000 to 350,000 pounds, an amount which 
is considerably within the producing power of the 
plantation. 

9. In my report on my visit made during 1879 
to the Cinchona Plantations of the Dutch Government 
in Java, I described a mode of taking the bark 
crop which had:recently been proposed by Mr. Moens, 
the Director of those plantations. ihis method con- 
sists in shaving off the greater part of the bark of 
a living tree to the height of from eight to ten feet 


‘from the ground, care being taken to leave every- 


where a sufliciently thick layer of bark to cover the 
wood. This method has now had more than a year’s 
trial on the Sikkim plantation, a certain number of 
trees per month having been shaved since the begin- 
ning of the year 1880. The results have been tavour- 
able. Every month’s trees have renewed their bark 
well, those shaved during April having done so (Mr. 
Gammie tells me) rather betier than any of the rest. 
The bark of the trees earliest shaved is now about 
as thick as was the original bark, and it is clean, 
healthy, and uniform. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that under this plan bark renews perfectly. What 
now remains to be seen is whether the renewed bark 
is equally rich in medicinal alkaloids with the original. 
In order to test this, I intend to have some analyses 
made of samples of renewed bark, and the results 
of these analyses I hope to give in my next annual 
report. 

10. The Dutch plan of grafting Ledgeriana on Succi- 
rubra stocks has also been tried during the year, but 
I regret to say with little success. The experiment 
will, however, be persevered in. In the matter of 
propagation of Ledgeriana we are now very well off; 
for the bad varieties of Calisaya having been nearly 
all uprooted from the plantation, the seed yielded is 
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now much more reliable than it has been heretofore. 
‘Our stock plants are, moreover, now in fairly good 
condition and yield a considerable number of cuttings. 

11. The general condition of the plantation is 
satisfactory. ‘he older trees look quite as well as 
ever I recollect to have seen them, and some of the 
younger planting is very fine indeed. ‘Che growth of 
succirubra on the new plantation at Sittong is not, 
however, so satisfactory as could be wished. Contrary 
to all expectation, Ledgeriana ‘and our quinine-pro- 
ducing hybrid are found to thrive better on land 
with a southern exposure than on land that slopes 
to the north. Mr. Gammie has therefore prepared for 
planting a considerable area of land which had. hither- 
to been regarded as unsuitable for any kind of cin- 
chona. ‘This satisfactory result will postpone for a 
few years the necessity for planting in the recently 
acqwred cinchona reserves in Bhutan. In planting 
Ledgeriana last year, Mr. Gammie took the precaution 
of putting two plants to each stake, with the view of 
cutting the second of them out should it turn out to 
be of a bad sort, or of transplanting one, should both 
plants turn out true Ledgeriana. The majority of 
these recently put out plants are, however, turning 
out pure Ledgerianas ; there will therefore bea consider- 
able number of transplants available from this source 
during the approaching planting season. 

12. ‘Lhe financial aspect of the whole cinchona 
enterprise will be found treated of in detail in para- 
graph 8 of the Quinologist’s report. It is only necess- 
ary for me to state here that the result of the 
working of the old plantation for the year has been 
an actual profit of R80,000, which is equal to eight 
per cent on the capital, and that (valued at cost price) 
the stock in hand in the godowns at the end of the 
year was worth R94,924, These are the actual cash 
results, but they by no means represent the whole 
of the advantage which Government has derived from 
its cinchona property. During the year 5,500 pounds 
of febrifuge were used in Government hospitals and 
dispensaries in substitution of quinine. Quinine during 
the whole year ruled ata high rate, and in a trust- 
worthy London ‘Trade Circular, the average whole- 
sale price for the year is given at 12 shillings per 


ounce. Calculated at a rate of exchange equal 
to Is Skd per rupee (and including nothing for 


the cost of transit to India), this is equal to R112 
per pound. But even taking R100 as the price which 
Government would have had to pay for quinine, the 
cost of 5,500 pounds of it would have been R5,50,000, 
whereas an equal quantity of febrifuge was used at 
a nominal cost of R90,880. There was thus effected 
a clear saving of more than four and a half lakhs of 
rupees, a sum pretty nearly equal to half the total 
expenditure on the plantations (including compound 
interest at 4 per cent) since their commencement. 
The savings effected by similar substitutions of febri- 
fuge for quinine in former years amounted to eleven 
and three quarter lakhs, the total saving now there- 
fore stands at sixteen and a quarter lakhs of rupees. 
As the object of Government is not to make money 
by its plantation, but to provide the masses of the 
Bee with a good remedy for fever, cheap enough 
to be within reach even of the poorest, it may soon 
become a question whether the selling price of the 
febrifuge might not be reduced. 


13. Dnvring the year two additions were made to 
the plantation staff by the arrival from the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, of Messrs. Kennedy and Parkes, 
Mr. Pantling, who was formerly second assistant, 


was transferred early in the yer to the 
ship of the Botanical Garden, Calentta, and Mr. H. 
Crofton was appointed to ofliciate for him. Mr. Lister, 


curator- | 


the first assistant, bas worked well during the year, | 
and in him Mr. Gammie has bad a most efficientand 


trustworthy 


helper. Mr, Gammie’s own merits are 


already well known to Government, and during the 
past, as during former years, jhe has done admirable 


service, 
14, The usual [annual returns (five in number) 
are appended, 
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distribution of Cinchona 
Plantation, Sittong 


April 1881. 


Table showing the number and 


Plants in the Government 
Division, on the Ist 
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NAMES OF SPECIES | 

or C1INCHONA. 2s 

est bicsibs 

BEaqa-o! © 

5a0!] 54 

zw Eon! DS 
i CG. New variety ~e 18.878) sli 5.000 53,878 
C. Suecirubra ~TESESR ROO eeecenreee ll .axcess 1,182,200 
OC. Calisaya, .. «. 12:780) en 6,000) 18,780 
Total 1,198,858}  ...00 11,000 1,204,858 
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oe 1s | 1318 Table showing the produce af the Government Cinchone 
— ae Stn (Suan 1S | :{S1& Plantations in British Sikkim since 
2 Sie. ol Fe ere “1+ le | ; | a their beginning. 
ec ] Muneroo Drvision. 
| 5] {oy Dry bark collected by pruning and tb 
. | S8SBRS8!IS1 EF Blals thinning during 1869-70... 2,400 
@ lsees3ce |S | ee ea Ditto Ditto 1870-71... 12,500 
a(S ened lae ieee, eran es Ditto Ditto 1871-72... 39,000 
| | |=|— Ditto Ditto 1872-73... Nil 
; Ditto Ditto 1873-74... 16,000. 
a Sassen | 2 & |S E Ditto Ditto - 1874-75... 39,405 
; a SSSOCSS | aa S Crop of 1875-76 thn be 211,931 
i) 2 | |= | {a Do. of 1876-77 207,781 
a Do. of 1877-78 344,225 
S LF A wilde leibariy aie Ho. Do. of 1878-79 261,659 
d) | SARE ee elemowaa es |e Do. of 1879-80 345,740 
bd 2 (eam a serch | RS | eo Do. of 1880-81 348,560. 
= = —— 
3 es acl Total 1,829,201 
; . | Seseacis| 2 2/8 |z ; 7 aa 
fe) 8 SEROAns el] 2 Sale Sirrone Division. 
§ fe | aQee trae se] S 71874 — b Dry bark collected by pruning and 
wn | | |= thinning during 1879-80... 15,850 
ar ro) Ditto Ditto 1880-81... 28,963 
ce |) ie oil ance athe! ; : | 3 : Total 44,815 
eyvurxo1d y : 
= = | \ | | GeEoRGE Kine, m.B., Surgeon-Major, Super- 
® ssyuryd Boy oat oe tetas ee | Ba | icc | Paes intendent, Royal "Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 
=i yo aequanm Soe asi | ; | : | : ASS ANE 
° [eurs119 4s CAN QutnoLocist’s Report For 1880-81. 
Fl 00 HCO SH a | | The operations at the factory during the year may 
| “Suu @ xXx XXX<X es ile |. be summarised as follows :—For a factory expenditure 
ea [oS ede, fey SO © 4a | * | 3 of R85,921-6-3 (including the cost of the bark used), 
By |2Owenel ea om) 1 |__| 9,296 Ib. of cinchona febrifuge were produced, of which 
3 t | ees SI be AMhi yA [a 8,653 lb. 13 oz. were disposed of to the Government 
Sillea geen | Soeeet S > Medical Depots and to the public. 
es eu Dio aes Sa eas NGS Re EON 2. The budget allotment of the factory for the 
Ba eee eee eee year was R35 700, but of this sum only B27,784-10-9 
ah | | 4 oe were spent, so that there was a saving of R7,915-5-3. 
= Silin Ga POEL Re “>> | The details of the factory expenditure are given in 
Ef [yateases aon : ; : the following table :— 
3 Leh ie 2 
a eee ve S wists Paid for acid, 29,007 lb.... 3 ... 5,424 8 6 
iy feted HS packages for ditto odin syne 227g ohne! 
SZ 3 carriage of ditto 3,026 12 9 
| Bua Baee 8 Gs Se a », of empty jars.. Us s3y 4a Wty es 
. a * soda, carriage & dig of ditto 5,950 5 & 
Ee) A oO 8 a charcoal ... sh 202 13 6 
Sanath S CUS a =— 2 5 easks and other ‘plant... ; 472 14 9 
Suen nee § » carriage of ditto ja a3 ye Dike Gas 
i Ee 3 &p Fl sy AS sundry expenditure LO7d) Or 7 
RT 2 2 a) », labour in factory 2,596 6 9 
en eos es a3] oy % Quinologist ae .- 3,912 14 5 
ay sh a As travelling expenses... Lab D{ eras bau) 
ee, Feaibe) | Ks carriage of febrifuge ... 731 10 6 
BOARS ae » tins for ditto rest aa Ws 
a bro “ep B ees i advertisement charges _. m0 557 4 0 
| Baa gis I, oe », labour in packing, &c. .. 458 6 0 Hh 
| Aan SS —_——— @, 
| & | Total... 27,784 10 9 
3 5 Reales n 
ay te TA eS Haas Cost of bark, 218,005 Ib. a. 
= 2 (crop of 1879-80), at an- . 
2 2 ——| nas2-6-4147 per lb. _..: 34,584 2 3 n 
/ Is 7 Cost of bark, 136,475 Ib. . 
Stock of Bark on 1st April 1881. (craple 1660-810); Expire : 
Ib ib nas 2-9'2053 per lb. ... 23,602 9 3 : 
Nuceirmbrale i201. eee’ Pscmeeech eee 159,825 ————\— 58,136 1l 6. ‘ 
Calisaya a ee an 1a - ep ‘ 
On the way to London 44,60 ses 85,92 . 
109,500 —$_— 
Oe malig)... | isycee, WRal  saeee 3,900 By febrifuge produced, 9,296 lb., at a 
Micrantha- tit \:cenhoorteant notin 3,977 R9-3-10°625 per lb. 653 R. 655921) 6) \ 
Pahudianaiy. 5...) «wate, AMAR ties, 600 ——— 
3. These figures shew that the net cost per lb. of - 
otal eames, 277,802 | the febrifuge was R9-3-10'625, which is about (144) . 
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fourteen and a quarter aaonas less than the cost of 
the produce of 1879-80. They also show that the 
proportions debitable to raw material and to cost of 


manufacture are as follows :— 
Rayan Ps 


Price of bark used in making i Ib. of 
febrifuge ... st Peau st BSc 
Cost of manufacture, thinning, advert- 
ising, and sale ... : age a 


6 4 0°760 
215 9:°865 


Total ..9 3 10625 

This decrease in nes cost per lb. is due to the low 

price of the bark which was principally that of 1879-80, 
which stood at only annas 2 pies 6:4147 per Ib. 

4, During the year, §,653 lb. 1302. of febrifuge 


were disposed of as follows :— by faz; 
No Medical Depdt, Caleutta 3.000 O 
Ditto, Bombay 2,000 O 

Ditto, Madras 500 O 

Sold to the public ae 3,150 11 
Given as samples, &e. 3 2 
Total... 8,655 13 


This result is better by 489 1b. than that of the 
previous year, during which only 8,164 1b. were dis- 
posed of. The most gratifying feature about it is, 
however, that the improveracnt is mainly due to the 
increase of 8931b. in the sales to the general public, 
with whom the febrifuge is daily increasing in reputa- 
tion as a thoroughly good eure for fever. 

5. When the outturn of the past year is added to 
that of former years, the total production of febri- 
fuge at the factory since its commencenient is brought 
up to nearly 37,0001b. The subjoined table shows 
| the exact result. 


Febrifuge produced from commencement to 31st March1881. 


lb. 02. lbs az: 
Manufactured in Supplied to Medical 
1874-75... 48 10 Depot, Caleutta... 15,454 3 
1875-76 ... 1,940 6] Supplied to Medical 
Depét, Bombay ... 5,200 0 
1876-77 3,750 12 | Supplied to Medical 
Depot, Madras 1,100 9 
1877-78 5,162 0| Supplied to Straits 
, settlements ays 30 0 
1878-79 ... 7,007 0 | Sold for cash LOS 93008 
1879-80 ... 9,434 13 | Samples, &e. 93 1 
1880-81 ... 9,296 0 | Stock in hand on 3lst 
March 1881 4,368 13 
Total,..36,639 9 | Total...36,639 9 


The stock on hand at the end of the year (4,565 !b.) 
may appear large. It is however, equal to only about 
Bix months’ consumption, and in my opinion this is 
Mot at all too large a reserve to have in hand to 
Meet any possible sudden demand which may arise. 

6. As has been explained in former reports, the 
plantation and factory are worsed financially as one 
Concern. It is necessary for me therefore here to 
Tefer io the resulis of the working of the plantation. 
As will be seen by the plantation report, the total 
€xpenditure on the prrt of ib which is in bearing 
twas 160,281-7-3, and in return for this there was 
harvested a crop of 3,48,560 lb. of bark. 
Was taken over by the Quinologist at cost price, 
Namely anuas 2 pies 9°2053 perlb. Besides this bark 
from the old plantation, there was got by thinning 


98,965 lb. of bark, The Sittong plantation is not yet 
in bearing, and its produce and accounts are kept 
Separate from those of the old plantation. As a 
matter of convenience, however, these 28,965 lb, bave 


‘the produc of the older plantation. The total pro- 

@uce of both plantations, namely 3,77,525 lb., was 

thus made over to the factory at a uniform rate of 
68 


| 


This bark | 


the trees on part of the young or Sittong plantation 
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Deen brought into the accounts at the same rate as | 
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annas 2 pies 9°2053 per lb. Part of this bark was 
used in the factory during the year, a small part 
(unsuitable for manufacture or febrifuge) was sold in 
London in June, and of the balance part remained 
in store at the end of the year, while part was on 
its way to London for sale there. ‘The small con- 
signment sent to England in June was brought to 
auction in London, and £2,825 19s 1ld were realized 
for it. The Accountant-General has not as yet given 
the plantation credit for this eum. Account sales 
have, however, been duly supplied to me, and from 
these J am able to compile the following account :— 
eran AG tes 
Proceeds of sale of 12,519 Ib. of yellow 
cinchona bark, net £2,825 19s 1ld., 
at 1s 8$d per rupee ... a: 
Less freight and other shipping charges 


33,084 13 3 
744 510 


Total... 32,340 (7 .5 
stock account shows little change since 
The exact state of it is as follows:— 

Stock at 31st March 1880. 


Teele 
last year, 


Chemicals and stores... ae, tars DVO45, 04:0; 
Febrifuge 3,72641b. at R10-2 0'845 

per lb. fi eh os .. 31,102 0 O 
Bark 55,125: 13 5 


Total... (98,715:13 35 
Stock at 31st March 1881, 
Chemicals and stores... 3d tau) 105000 F201. 40 
Febrifuge 4,368 lb. 13 oz. at R9-3-10°625 
ex Ly wh ee ae ie, bias ... 40,380 0 0 
Bark 277,802 lb. overhead at A2-9°2053 
pene ieee ae 2 Be ... 48,044 0 0 


94,924 0 


0 
3,781 13.5 


Decrease in value 


Total... 98.715 13 5 

8. Collecting these figures, the financial result of 
the working of the plantation and factory may be 
tabulated as follows :— 

Dr. Rigel ues 
To value of stock at 3lst March 1880 95,705 13 5 
To value of bark yielded by the new 

(Sittong) plantation during 1879-80, 

viz. 15,850 lb. at As. 2-6:6147 per lb. 

(omitted in last year’s accounts) 

To value of hark yielded by the new 
(Sittong) plantation during 1880-81, 
viz. 28,965 lb. at As. 2-9°2053 per 1b. 

To cash received from Treasury during 
1880-S1 for expenditure on old planta- 
tion bs wae e 3 Be 

To cash received from Treasury during 
1880-81 for factory ee 

Profit on the year’s working ... 


2,510 13 0 
5,008 
60,281 7 3 


97,784 10 9 
80,290 1 6 


Total...2,74,581 2 11 
Cr. 

By value of stock at 3lst March 1881 

By cash receipts for sale of febrifuge, 


94,924 0 0 


seed and plants are fe .. 56,486 11 6 
By credits trom Medical Depots for 
febrifuge, viz. :— Risen. ee 
Caleutia 49,545 0 0 


38.030 0 0 


Bombay 
§,.305 VU 0 


Madras 


By sale of bark in London 


Total...2,74,581 2 11 
The profit of RS0,290 shown in this statement is 
equal to a dividend of eight per cent onthe capital 


| of the plantation, and of this dividend 5 per cent are 


derived from the sale of febrifuge and three per cent 
from the sale of a small quantity of yellow bark. 
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This, however, does not represent all the advantage 
which Government derived from its cinchona pro- 
perty during 1880-81. For, as is shown in my report 
on the plantation, the saving effected by substitnting 
febrifuge for quinine in Government hospitals and 
dispensaries during the year slightly exceeds four and- 
a-half lakhs of rupees, or in other words is uearly 
equal to half the entire capital expenditure on the 
plantation. 

In addition to his duties as manager of the planta- 
tion, Mr. Gammie has been in executive charge of 
the factory during the year, and I have again to bring 
to the notice of Government the admirable efficiency 
with which he has discharged his onerous duties. 
Not only has been Gammie conducted the routine of 
febrifuge manufacture with precision and skill, but 
he has spent much time on attempts to increase the 
percentage of ib extracted from the bark. These at- 
tempts, I am glad to say, promise to end in success, 


Mr. Gammie has also succeeded in turning out a. 


crystalline preparation of the febrifuge which, being 
free from the amorphous alkaloid, may prove a 
pleasanter medicine than the febrifuge in its present 
. form. Mr. Gammie’s: crystalline febrifuge is a very 
pretty preparation, being nearly as white as quinine 
itself. [tis now under trial in various Government 
hospitals, and if it is reported well of, arrangements 
ean be made for its production on a large scale. 
Mr. Gammie has continued to direct his attention to 
the economical manufacture of sulphate of quinine. 
Decided progress has been made im this matter since 
last year, but further experiments will be necessary 
before I can advantageously submit a full report on 
the results. The head writer in the cinchona office, 
Baboo Gopal Chandra Datta, has worked exceedingly 
well during the year, and to him my acknowledg- 
ments are due, 

10. As an appendix to this report, I give a tabular 
statement of the details of the cash veceipts for 
fe>rifuge, &c., for the year. 

Cash Income for 1880-81. 


Cash received for sale of febrifuge and 
' paid into the Bank of Bengal and 
other Government Treasuries 3 
Credit for cash paid for febrifuge into 
Diaagepore Treasury by Civil Sur- 
geon of Dinagepore during 1880-81 74 9 6 
Credit for cash for febrifuge paid into 
Hooghly, Burdwan, Jessore, Rungpore 
aad .Dinagepore ‘lreasuries by Civil 
Surgeons of these districts during 
1879-80, but credit uot previously 
given to this office... bid ue 
Credit for cash paid into Bank of Ben- 
gal during 1880-81 by Superintendent 
of Lock and Police Hospitals, Cal- 
cutta, for febrifuge indented for dur- 
ing 1880-81, but supplied after the 
year had closed bb io ae 
Cash paid into Bank of Bengal, Cal- 
cutia, and into Darjeeling ‘Treasury 
on account of sales of seeds, plants, 
and bark ... Bs uA i cao yA) WO” 0) 
Credit for febrifuge supplied to Medical 
Depots, viz. :— 


bo 
i=) 
Ov 
(ee) 
i) 


R A. P 


Caleutta 49,545 0 O 
Bombay 33,030 0 0 
Madras 8,305 0 O 
-——---—— 90,880 0 0 


Total credited by Accountant-General,.. 1,47,316 11 6 
Net proceeds of sale of bark in London 
(not credited by Acconntant-General) 32,340 7 5 


Total... 1,79,657 2 11 


NOTES ON GUMS, RESINS, AND WAXES, 


By C. G. Warnrorp Locs, 
(From the Journal of the Society of Arts.) 


The following economic notes, from the journals of 
recent travellers, seem worthy of reprodu:tion in a 
collective form :— 

Senegal Gum.—The product of acacias which grow 
in the neighbourhood of the Sshara. During the 
harmattan winds, the gum exudes from the bark of 
the trees in tears, and solidifies in the open air, the 
amount of exudation depending upon the force and 
duration of the wind. ‘The production in 1871 was 
3,161,906 kilo (of 2:2 lb.). 

Mépafu,—A large tree yielding asweet-scented gum- 
resin, much valued by the natives on the Victoria 


Nyanza. 
Gum Arabic is produced by Acacia gummifera 
(Mimosa gummifera, Acacia coronillafolia, Mimosa 


coronillefolia, Sasst gummifera), a searcely known 
plant of Morocco, occurring abundantly as a thorny 
bush in the lower region of south and west Morocco, 
according to the testunony of the natives, who call 
the plant alk tlah. ‘The gum does not seem to be 
collected in the western portion of its range in South 
Morocco, but in Demnet, whence itis carried to Moga- 
dor. Possibly it is only in the hotter and drier re- 
gions of the interior that the gum is produced in 
quantities to be worth gathering, At any rate, its 
gum is yielded only during the hot, parching months 
of July and August, and increases according to the 
kotness of the weather and the sickly appearance of 
the tree, being least after a wet winter and in a 
mild summer. 

Some accounts suppose the Morogean gum Arabic 
to be derived from Acacia arabica, which is found in 
Senegal; but ail the inquiries made by Consul R. 
Drummond Hay, for Hooker and Ball, agree that this 
plant, the alk awarwha! of the Arabs, is not found 
in Suz, no such tree existing either north or south 
of the Atlas Mountains, its ,um being brought from 
Soudan, and of inferior quality tu that of A. gummifera. 
lt is further stated that this latter species grows 
chiefly in the provinces of Blad Hamar, Rahamma, 
and Sus. 

Llemi.—This used to be brought in large cakes to 
Bembe (West Africa), andis said to be very abundant 
at not many days’ journey. 

Jutahy-seca.—A resin or gum which exudes from the 
bark of the jutahy tree of brazil (Hym-nea mirabilis); 
universally employed for varnishing native pottery. 

Copal.—Red gum copal is almost entirely the pro- 
duct of the Mossulo country (Angola), though it 
exists farther north, as at Mangue Grande. Until 
1858, it was a principal export from Ambriz to America, 
butthe war stopped it. According to native accounts, 
it isfound below the surface of a highly ferruginous 
hard clay, at a depth of a few inches to two feet. 
It probably extends much deeper, bur the natives are 
too lazy to look for it. It occurs ia irregular flat 
masses up to several Ibs. The natives only dig for 
it during and after the last and heaviest rains in 
March-May, and restr.ct the export to maintain the 
price. No trees and but littls grass grows over the 
spots. The tree is said to be abundant in the woods 
adjoining the inner side of the wilderness in Usambara 
(East Africa), but does not extend farther inland. 4 

A great staple of the district traversed by the newly- 
mad» road from Dar-es Salaam, through the Waza- 
maro country, is gum copal, which is found in many 
parts, This fossil resin seems to exist, even in the 
richest diggings, only in patches, as tuough 16 were 
produced by isolated trees. The natives appear to- 
work the country nowhere systematically; they sink 
test-holes, and, on finding traces of the resin, work 
that part thoroughly. In many places, test-holes — 
have been made and the place abandoned as useless, 
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although not far offa patch has been well worked. 
The fossil resin, now found underground usually in 
red sandy soil, is undoubtedly the produce of the 
same species of tree as still exists in these jungles, 
and which now yields an inferior sort of resin. The 
difference between the two products seems to arise 
from chemical or molecular change effected by time. 
The copal tree grows throughout the Uz.maro country, 
and is by no weans confined to the sea coast, but 
is even more abundant inland beyond the first coast- 
vidse. Itisnot seen, however, where the old lime- 
stone formation of the interior makes its appearance. 

Chion Mastic.—Yhe mastic country of Chios is 
usually flat and stony, with little hills intervening, 
and with rare streams. Rain is destructive of the 
harvest ; frost is rare, but much to be feared. The resin 
is a product of Pistachia lentiscus. The principal 
villages engaged in the industry are Calimassia, Saint 
Georges (south of Anabato), Nénita, Mesta, and Kala- 
moti, besides which there are about a dozen of minor 
importance. The mastic occurs in white grains, vary- 
ing in size from a pin’s head to a pea. The shrubs 
yielding ib are about the height of aman. It occurs 
also in Africa and Arabia, but always of inferior 
quality, though no satisfactory reason has yet been 
adduced for the fact. In July-August, a great num- 
ber of incisions are made in the stems of the shrubs, 
and renewed three or four times. Repeated visits are 
then made to collect the resin which exudes. A 
shower of rain during this period produces disastrous 
results, by washing away tho resin. There are four 
“qualities of mastic:—(1.) Cake mastic is composed of 
Jarge pieces, and is considered the best by connoiss- 
eurs; it is sold chiefly for use in the seraglios, all 
Purkish women chewing mastic; its price is 120 to 
“130 piastres, and even more, per oke of 1,300 grm. 
(2.) Mastic in large tears is worth 90 to 100 piastres 
ordinarily. (3.) Mastic in small tears or pearls is 
worth 70 to 85 piastres, and is used industrially. (4.) 
Mastic mixed with fragments of leaves and sand is 
used to make so-called ‘‘mastic brandy,” the well- 
known Turkish liqueur, called raki. It is made by 
digesting mastic in the brandy obtained from dry grapes, 
re-distilling the product, and flavouring with aniseed 
and sugar. The best qualities of mastic are used in 
the Levant; Europe imports the inferior grades for 
making varnish. 5 

Chian Tu pentine.—Afforded by Pistachia terebinthus. 
That which exudes from the shrub is very white and 
‘aromatic, but the quantity is very limited. 

India-rubber (irom Jicus elastica).—The collection 
of the rubber in Assam is conducted under rigid re- 
strictions in the case of all trees growing in the timber 
reserves, but cannot be enforced on scattered trees. 
The Chardwar rubber plantation has an area of 80 
Square miles. The e: ports from Lakhimpur in 1871 
were 2609 tons, value £8,540. Itamense forests of 
these trees existed on both banks of the Subansiri 
river, and on other streams, but the reckless treat- 
ment they received from native lessces of the foresta 
caused their ruin, In 1876, the Jeasing of these 
forests ceased, but there is now little or no rubber 
left in the plains of the Lakhimpur district. The tree 
grows to heights of 15 to 35. feet, andits girth, when 
fit to be tapped, is 18 inches to 6 feet. 


Tt is then allowed to remain untouched for three or 
four years, when another collection is made, but the 
yield is then much less. [t is estimated that the 
forests of Cachar could yield upwards of 2,000 ewt. 
of rubber annually. Itis stated that the trees yield 
most during the rains. 

OF India-rubber, 20,000,009 Ib. are anoually exported 
from Pari (Brazil), chiefly derived from Siphonia 
The 
In the wet 
is weak, 


vlastica, but a few other species are admitted, 
utmost yield from each tree is one gill. 
Beason, from 


February to July, the gum 


A high yield | 
for the first tapping of a tree is 35 to 40 lb. of rubber. | 


and the tapping is stopped. The trees will grow on 
the terra firme when planted, but their seeds naturally 
lodge in lowland swamps. ‘Trees properly planted and. 
cared-for yield well in fifteen years. Brazil is being 
gradually cleared of its rubber ; gatherers now goto 
the Tocantins, Madeira, Purus, and Rio Negro, and 
will’ soon clear there also, Straus’s method of prepar- 
ing rubber, instead of smoking, is to drop the milk 
into alum solution; it is stated to be superior, but is 
not adovted. 

India-rubber plants grow on the slopes of the 
Cameroons mountains (West Africa), but the people 
do not yet know their value. India-rubber trees 
abound on the River Djour, in the province of Bahr el 
Ghazal, The natives of the Marntse-Mabunda empire, 
on the Upper Zambesi, trade in India-rubber with 
the tribes to the west. 

The Landolphia vine is known from Pangani inland 
all the way to Handei (in Usambara, East Africa), 
and at Magila the rubber is made into balls for export. 

The giant creeper, Landolphia, grows chiefly on trees 
near vivers and streams in Angola and the Congo. 
Iivery part exudes a milky juice when cut or wounded, 
but this will not run into a vessel placed to catch 
it, as if dries so quickly as to form a ridge on the 
wound, which stops its further flow. The blacks 
collect it by making long cuts in the bark with a 
Knife, and as the milky juice gushes out, it is wiped 
off continually with the fingers, and smeared on their 
arms, shoulders, and breast, till a thick covering is 
formed, ‘This is peeled off their bedies and cut into 
small squares, which are then said to be boiled in 
water. From Ambriz tae trade in this rubber quickly 
spread south to the River Quanza, where considerable 
quantities are exported. 

Within 20 miles of the coast from Liawa and the 
Lindi estuary (Masasi and Rovuma, Hast Africa) the 
forest becomes almost entirely formed of India-rubber 
vines, affording an abundant supply of fine India-rubber, 
at present gathered only in a very desultory manner by 
the natives, who gash the plants, and collect the rubber 
as it issues in a liquid form, and dries hard after 
short exposure to the air. Rolled into orange-like balls, 
it is taken to Lindi, where what is worth 7 to 8 dol. 
fetches 2 dol. The width of the belt is 15 to 20 miles. 
On the Victoria Lake (Central Africa) are one or two 
kinds of tree which produce caoutchoue of good quality. 

Dr. Kirk has just determined, with accuracy, the 
plant which yields the best East African India-rubber, 
and has obljained seeds of the species for introduction 
into India. It occurs in great abundance along the 
newly-made road from Dar-es-Salaam, in a west-south- 
westerly direction, for about 100 miles towards the 
interior of East Africa, through the Wazamaro country ; 
itis apparently but little affected, exceptin the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of the villages, by the reckless 
mode of tapping employed: In many parts, a native 
can still collect 3 lb. of rubber daily. There ave tive 
species, but only one is considered worth tapping. 

Rubbers and Guttas of Borneo and Sulu.—The Kadyans 
and their Murut neighbours collected a quantity of gutta 
percha and India-rubber in the surrounding forests. Tne 
gums are afterwards manufactured into lumps or balls, 
and conveyed to Labuan forsale. The gutta is obtained 
from four or five species of the geuus /sonandra, all 
large forest trees. The trees are felled and their bark 
is girdled or ringed at intervals of two feet, the milky 
juice or sap beins canght in vessels formed of leaves 
or coconut shells. The crude juice is hardened into 
slabs or bricks by boiling, and is generally adulterated 
with 20 per cent of scraped bark. Indeed, it is said 
that the Chinese tradera, wh» buy up the gutta from 
the gatherers, would refuse the pure article in preference 
for that containing bark, to which the red colour is 
mainly due. 

India-rubber in the north-west districts of 
is the produce of three species of climbers, known to 
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the natives as manoongan, manoongan putih,and manoon- 
gan manga, Their stems have a length of from 52 to 100 
feet, and a diameter rately exceeding 6 in.; the bark 
is corrugated, and coloured grey or reddish-brown, 
The leaves are oblong, green, and glossy; the flowers 
are borne in axillary clusters, and are succeeded _ by 
yellow fruits, of the size of oranges, and containing 
seeds as large as beans, each enclosed in a section of 
apricot-coloured fruit. These fruits have a delicious 
flavour, and are much prized by the natives. The 
stems of the India-rubber creepers are also cut down 
to facilitate the collection of the creamy sap, which 
is afterwards coagulated into rough balls by the addition 
of nipa salt. 

The fallen gutta trees lie about in all directions in 
the forest, and the rubber-yielding Willughbeias are 
also gradually, but none the less surely, being ex- 
terminated by the collectors in Borneo, as throughout 
the other islands, and on the Peninsula, where they 
likewise abound. 

It was formerly thought that gutta-percha wa3 the 
produce of only one species of tree (Jsonandra Gutta), 
but that obtained from the Lawas district is formed 
of the mingled saps of at least five species, the juices 
of a /icus, and of one or two species of Arfocarpec, 
being not unfrequently added as adulterants. The 
Bornean gutta soosoo, or India rubber, again, is the 
mixed saps of three species of Willughbeia, with the 
milks of two or three other plants surreptitiously 
introduced to increase the quantity. 

The gutta trees are slow to attain maturity, and 
are difficult to propagate, except from seed. The 
Willughbeias, on the other hand, grow rapidly, and 
readily lend themselves to both vegetative and seminal 
methods of propagation; hence these are especially 
deserving of the attention of the Government of India, 
where they may reasonably be expected to thrive. 

Tiere are, doubtless, yet many thousand tons of 
rubber and gutta in the Bornean woods, but as the 
trees are killed by the collectors without any thought 
of replacing them, the source of supply must recede 
constantly farther from the markets, aud prices will 
risé in consequence. The demand for India-rubber 
from Borneo is of quite recent growth, yet in many 
districts the supply is already practically exhausted. 

In Assam, Java, and Australia, rubber is afforded 
by icus elastica, which is cultivated for the purpose. 
There are many milk-yielding species of Ficus in the 
Bornean forests which, with careful experiment, may 
possinly be made to contribute remunerative quantities. 
fhe Malayan representatives of the bread-fruit family 
also deserve examination, as an excellent India-rubber 
is derived from Castillow clastica, a South American 
plant of this order, 


Lac.—Secreted by an insect (Coccus lacca), on the 


branches and twigs of certain jungle trees, principally 
khusum (Schleichera trijuga), pias (Butea frondosa), anil 
bier (Zizyphus jujuba). The lac from the first is more 
esteemed than that from the cthers. Tosome extent, 
the lac is found occurring, so to speak, spontaneously, 
and is collected by forest tribes, and brought by them 
to the fairs and bazaars for sale. Where, however, 
there is a regular trade in stick-lac, propagation of the 
insect is steadily carried on by those who wish for 
a certain und abundant crop. This propagation is 
effected by tying small twigs, on whica are crowded 
the eges or larvez oi the insect, to the branches of 
the above-named species of trees. These larve are 
technically called seed. The larve, shortly after 
eowing, spread themselves over the branches, and, taking 
up position, secrete around themselves a hard crust 
of Jac, which gradually spreads till it nearly completes 
the circle round the twig. At the proper season, the 
twigs are broken off, and on arrival at the factory, 
are passed between rollers, which admit of any degree 
of approximation. The lac is thus crushed off, and 
is separated from the woody portion by screening, 


It is next placed in large tubs half full of water, and 
is washed by coolies, who, standing in the tubs, and 
holding on to a bar above by their hands, stamp and pivot 
about on the heels and toes, until, after a succession 
of changes, the resulting liquor comes off clear. The 
lac having been dried, is placed in long cylindrical 
bags of cotton cloth of medium texture, and about 
10 it. long and 2 in. in diameter. These bags, when 
filled, are taken to an apartment where there are a 
number of open charcoal furnaces. An operator grasps 
one end of the bag in his left hand, and slowly re- 
volves it in front of the fire; at the same time, an 
assistant, seated at the other end of the bag, twists 
it in the opposite direction. The roasting soon melts 
the lac in the bag, and the twisting causes it to 
exude, and drop into troughs placed below, which 
are often only the leaves of Agave americana. When 
a sufficient quantity in a molten condition is ready 
in the trongh, the operator takes it up in a wooden 
spoon, and places it on a wooden cylinder, some 8. 
t> 10 inches in diameter, the upper-half of which is 
covered with brass—in some places the freshly-cut, 
smooth, cylindrical stem of the plantain is used for 
this purpose. The stand which supports the cylinder 
gives it a sloping direction away from the operator. 
Another assistant, generally a woman, now steps for- 
ward with a strip of agave in her hands, and with 
a rapid and dexterous draw of this, the lac is spread. 
at once into a sheet of uniform thickness, which covers 
the upper portion of the cylinder. The operator now 
cuts off the upper edge with a pair of scissors, and 
the sheet is lifted up by the assistant, who waves it 
about for a moment or two in the air, till it becomes 
quite crisp. It is then held up to the light, and 
any impurities, technically ‘‘ grit,” are simply punchea - 
out of the brittle sheet by the finger. The sheets 
are laid one upon another, and, at the end oi the 
day, the tale is taken, and the chief operator is paid 
accordingly, the assistants receiving fixed wages. The 
sheets are placed in packing-cases, and when eubjected 
to pressure, break into numerous fragments. In the 
fresh state, the tinest quality has a rich golden Instre. 

The dark-red liquor before referred to, as resulting 
from the washing, is strained, in order to remove all 
portions of woody fibre and other foreign materials, 
It is then passed into large vats, where it is allowed to 
settle; the sediment is subjected to various washings, 
and at last allowed to settle finally, the supernatant 
liquor being drawn off. The sediment, when of the 
proper consistency, is placed in presses, from which it 
is taken out in the form of hard, dark-purple cakes, 
with the manufacturer’s trade-mark impressed upon 
them. This constitutes what is known as lac-dye. 
The dye which is thus separated from the lac by washing 
is said to be the body of the insect—not a ssparate 
secretion. 

It might appear that some mechanical arrangement 
would be more efficacious and economical for washing 


| and separating the lac from the dye, but human labour 


is so cheap, that this is not the case. The daily pay of 
the women is Id. to 13d,; of the men, 14d to2d. No 
evil effect on the feet of the stampers is to be observed. 
The great and sudden oscillations of price in the London 
market render this trade very risky, and the aniline 
dyes have well-nigh rung the knell of lac-dye in 
Huropean industry. 

In Assam, a small quantity is produced in the district 
of Darrang. In some districts, the insect is artificially 
reared on the jhuri tree (ficus cordifolia). 

Indian White Wax.—This is produced by the female 
of the Ceroplastes ceriferus, an insect allied to the Pela 
of the Chinese, whose product is so largely used for 
making candles for the Buddhist temples. The Indian 
insect deposits its wax in small masses upon the twigs 
and branches of several trees, but :more particularly 
on the arjun (Lerminaiia Arjuna); it does no appear 
to have ever been propagated, nor has the wild product. 
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been collected in quantity. Though an article of un- 
doubted value, it would perbaps scarcely repay ex- 
penditure of European time and capital; but the 
natives might surely render its cultivation a very profit- 
able undertaking. ‘The wax is soluble, or nearly so, 
in boiling alcohol, also in benzine and ether, but only 
very slightly in turpentine and carbonic . disulphide 
(CS.). Its composition is C,, H,, O. Itis found 
at many widely-distant points throughout Sirguja, and 
is abundant, and suitably situated for experimental 
cultivation, on the arjun trees growing upon the 
embankment of the Purulia lake. 

the Gum Trade of Somali Land (Wast Africa).—The 
gum, or habak, always sold in grades, bears the name of 
ankohib. On sifting, it is always found mixed with a 
small quantity of other sorts which make weight in the 
balance ;thesearethe habwk euddé and the habak follala, 
The incense, or luban, sold in grades, takes the name 
of beiho. he saphi, or ‘* triage,” is divided into three 
qualities. The lst, fasous; the 2nd, nagoua ; the 3rd, 
medjigel, The saphi, ov “triage,” is made into doukans, 
when the arrivals are not too great, by women and 
children, who are paid about 6a. a day. 

The myrrh has but one quality, but it is necessary 
to be on the guard against the admixture of false 
myrrh, of the same colour, but more power/lul odour, 
which the Arabs call addi. It is easy to recognise 
this latter, which always appears oily. 

The maidi, called in Kurope ‘‘ gum elemi,” is a kind 
of incense in large bleached tears. It presents the same 
grades as Incense, and buyers aim especially at preserv- 
ing the tears unbroken to heighten the value. 

The alet, or mourcoud, is a grey gum, 
exquisite odour recalling tiat of ambergris. 

The addi, or false myrrh, whose odoriferous wood 
is mixed with the wood of djirmch, has an odour when 
burnt closely resembling that of ‘‘ seraglio pastilles.” 

The fallah-fallah isa resinous bark, which is burnt 
to give off a peculiar odour, under the name of habak 
droun. 

Statistics of the annual receipts of gums and incenses 
at the ports of the Medjourtine coast :— 
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Bohars. 

Render ZV Aa aachesiscseestenrcen dace 250 
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Motallteecasses Scticae 8,200 

The bohar is equal to 136 kilo., or, say 8,200 bohars 
are about 1,200 tons; this increases to 2,0U0 fons in a 
good year. 

. Myrrh reaches two places only— 
Bender Gisem ...... Sraedaintices 30 Bohars. 
OAL rel anus «2 horton ieee re 
Haffotin, in 1877, received 25 bohars. 

Magniticent incense-trees, two to three feet in dia- 
meter, are found on the lofty mountains towards the 
north coast of Somali Land. Mareyeh, an important 
village, lying over 80 miles west of Cape Gardafui, 
has a larye export of myrrh and incense. 

Obeidh, the capital of Kordofan, is the centre ofa 


large trade in gum, which is collected in the woods | 


by the women and children, and taken to their villages 
oD ’ 


Where it is disposed of to petty itinerant traders, for | 


ultimate dispatch to BRurope, 
Morocean Gum Ammoniacum (which must not be 


confounded with the Persian product of Jorema Ammo- 
69 


niacum or ushak), is an object of commerce with Egypt 
and Arabia, where it is employed, as of old, in fumi- 
gating. The plant affording it is called fashook in 
Arabic, and has been hitherto referred to Ireula 
orientalis, ov I’. tingitana; but Ball and Hooker con 
sider it decidedly an Llaloselinum, probably 2. humile. 
Leared was told that this plant grows at a place two 
days from Mogador, on the Morocco road ; but Hooker 
and Ball were assured that itis found nowhere along 
that route, nor nearer to it than El Araiche, a place 
lying north of Morocco city, which is confirmed by 
information gathered by R. Drummond Hay, to the 
effect that it occurs near Morocco, and chiefly around 
Tedla. 

Gum Sandarach is a product of Callitris quadrivalvis 
(Thuja articulata, Frenela Fontanesii), a tree indigenous 
to the mountains of North Africa. from the Atlantic 
to Kast Algeria, its eastern limit being undetermined. 
The resin, once a reputed medicine, is collected by the 
Moors, and exported from Mogador to Europe, where 
it is used in varnish-making. 

Luphorbium gum is produced by Luphorbia resinifera, 
a tree confined to the interior of Morocco. The juice 
flows from incisions made with a knife, and hardens 
and drops off in September, the produce being 
abundant only once in four years. The people who 
collect the gum tie cloths over their mouths and nostrils. 
to exclude the small dusty particles, which provoke 
intense sneezing. The gum once had a wide medicinal 
use, but the trade in it is now rapidly declining, and 
its consumption is restricted to veterinary practice, and 
as an ingredient in a marine paint. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE COFFEE INDUSTRY IN 
JAMAICA. 
(Extracts from Ur. D. 
objects of Productive Industry” delivered at the Town 
Fall, Kingston, May 17, 1881.) 


When speaking of the high prices obtained for 
Blue Mountain Coffee exported from Jamuica, it is 
well, however, to bear in mind that, relatively, 
it bears but a small proportion to the whole quantity 
exported from this Island. I have been unable 
to procure exact returns, but, I believe, Iam not 
far wrong when I assume that most of the high- 
grown and best qualities of Jamaica Coffee are 
shipped to the Liverpool market. If this assump- 
tion be correct, then we may set down the proportion 
of the best Coffee at about one-ninth or at the most 
at one-eighth of the total quantity exported. For in- 
stance, during the year 1879, the total exports reached 
G9,715 ewts. ; of this 10, 109 cwts. o1 less than one-ninth 
are given as having been shipped to the Liverpool 
market. It is owing to this fact, no doubt, that we 
find Jamaica Coffee quoted at such low figures in 
the London and New York markets—it3 merits there 
being evidently based on the produce grown by 
settlers and small proprietors who possess neither 
the means, nor the requisite skill, for curing the 
coffee properly. 

In the Parish of Manchester, for instance, 
of very good quality is grown; and, I am g 
find several very energetic and 
are devoting increased attention 


Morvris’s Lecture on ‘* Some 


coffee 
id to 
successful planters 
to the eubject. As 


Manchester coffee, grown at elevations from 1,800 
to 2,800 feet, obtains from 90s. to 100s., and sometimes 
120s. per cwt., if may reasonably be supposed that 
nearly, if not quite, all the settlers’ produce, form- 
ing the vast bulk of our exports, would obtain 


much higher prices if if were carefully cured and sent 
to tho market in a sound condition. 
back to improvement under this 
want of central curing 


The great draw- 
bead arises from tl 
establishments, either io 
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close proximity to the districts where settlers’ coffee 
is mostly grown or in the neighbourhood of the 
shippirg ports.. ......... and I conceive that no greater 
service could be rendered to coffee industry in Jamaica 
—in view of the great and increasing quantity grown 
by settlers—than the establishment of such central 
curing mills where the greater portion of the coffee 
might be carefully cured and shipped in a sound 
condition. [IL am well aware that at present each 
large coffee property in the Blue Mountain and Man- 
chester districts acts in a measure as a central curing 
establishment, and by buying up settlers’ produce 
within its reach and curing ib in a satisfactory 
manner assists in bringinsy up the proportion of good 
coffee, but they evidently fail to meet the difficulty, 
for in spite of their influence, the fact remains that 
settlers’ produce, forming the bulk of our exports, 
leaves the Island in a most unsatisfactory state. | 
As far as the coffee itself is concerned, that grown 
by many settlers is equal to the best Plantation 
Coffee, but, owing to bad curing and the want of 
proper selection of the different qualities, the prices 
realized are orten only one-half of what they ought 
to be. ‘The loss thus entailed must amount to 
thousands of pounds annually, and this loss is the 
more regrettable that it is capable of beimg saved 
with only a little of the energy and industry which 
has been expended upon the cultivation itself. 
Assuming that only two-thirds of the coffee raised 
in Jamnica is settlers’ coffee, and taking the loss’ 
on account of bad curing and careless slipping at 


even 203 per ewt., we bave here an actual annual 
loss to the Island of nearly £50,000 in this one 
industry. {At the present time when Jamaica 


(settlers’) coffee in the London market is quoted 
at only 45s. per cwt., one property that bad bought 
settlers’ Coffee in the cherry and cured it thorouvhly 
obtained 1103. for it in the Liverpool market. This 
is a difference of nearly 65s. per ecwt! | 

Turning again to the question of curiag coffee in 
the plains and establishing mills near the shipping 
ports, Lam quite aware that many experienced coffee 
planters believe that coffee cured on the hills, where 
the heat is less intense and the process of drying 
the bean is more gradual, tends to develope good 
tone and colour, and contributes to the prodution of 
high class coffee. As long as the moisture in the 
bean is gradually dissipated, and, as long as there 
is sufficient care and attention devoted to the curing 
to develope good tone and colour, without undue 
or prolonged exposure to sunlight, there can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that the plains are much more 


convenient and more suitable for curing — coffee 
than the hills. 
% % % * * wa * * % 
Tf there were central curing establishments, with 
good water power, say at Gordon Town or near 


Kingston for the St. Andrew, Red Hills, and Castle- 
ton Districts; at Porus, near the Railway terminus, 
for the Manchester Districts; at Dry Harbour or 
St. Ann’s Bay for the St. Ann District; and at 
Buff Bay or Port Antonio for the Portland Districts, 
these establishments would buy or receive the coffee 
either in berry or in parchment, according to the 
distance it has to travel. Coffee in parchment would 
only ueed to be dry enough to bear the journey 
without injury, and when once it had been placed 
under the influences of a drier and warmer climate, 
assisted by machinery of the best and newest de- 
scription, the coffee might be cured and finally pre- 
pared for the market at fully one-half the pre- 


sent cost. 


As another important and decided step towards 
securing the better preparation and improvement of 
settlers’ coffee, there might be established at each 
of the principal ports, and especially in Kingston, 


| a3 are required 


a careful system of inspection under Government 
control, whereby no coffee, whatever, could be shijp- 
ped unless it was pronounced by a competent officer 
to be thoroughly sound. With curing establishments 
at work, there would be less reason than exists at 
present for shipping bad coffee; but, [ fear, unless 
something is done by coffee planters and _ coffee 
merchants, to improve and maintain the general 
character of Jamaica coffee, its name and position 
in the markets of the world will, before long, he 
seriously compromised. 

It is impossible within the limits of this lecture 
to give more than a bare outline of the echeme now 
advocated; but, if we take a lesson from our enter- 
prising neighbours and adopt some elements of their 
efforts to foster important industries, aud maintain by 
judicious systems of inspections the good name and 
value of their exports, we would soon place our cofice 
industry on such substantial and permanent lines that 
it would become in the future, as it was in the 
past, the pride and glory of the Island. Summing 
up the substance of tae preceding remarks, what we 
evidently require are:— 

Firstly—a judicious «xtension of coff2e cultivation, 
with only .such necessary buildings and barbecues 
for pulping the produce and de- 
spatching it to the plains as parchment coffee, 
[ Under this arrangement properties of 50, 100 or 
150 acres of coffee could be established for sums, 
varying from £500 to £1,800; whereas if works and 
barbecues are built sufficiently complete to cure 
and despatch coffee fit for the market, nearly double 
these sums would be required, and fully one-half 
the money would lie idle in unproductive buildings. ] 

Secondly—the establishment of central curing mills, 
under trustworthy and efficient superintendence, where 
coffee received in parchment [or bought in cherry] 
might be cured, sized, and shipped in a thoroughly 
sound condition. [Tbe actual cost of curing coffee 
already received in parchment and despatching it 
ready for the market would, under these circum- 
stances, be less than 24s. per tierce. The regular 
charge by well-known firms in Southern India and 
Ceylon is only 33. per cwt., but as pursued at 
present in Jamaica, by having the work done 
independently on each property, and by maintaining 
people that are often only partially employed and 
using indifferent machinery, curing and preparing 
coffee costs fully twice aS much as it would cost 
if done by skilled labour continuously employed in 
a large mill. ] 

Thirdly—the organization of a system of inspection 
under government control whereby coffee, «and 
indeed all other agricultural produce, might be care- 
fully examined at the port of shipment and passed 
with an official mark, declaring it to be sound 
and in good order. [On this point a careful perusal 
of the Consular Reports of the United States will 
show how greatly the character of their produce 
is maintained by a strict system of State Inspec- 
tion at the port of shipment. By means of a well 
organised Chamber of Commerce or by direet legis- 
lation on the stbject, due inspection of our agii- 
cultural produce, prior to exportation, offers a 
most satisfactory means of checking evils which at 
present threaten to thwart and counteract all efforts 
10 improve the agricultural interests of the Island. 


SOIL-EXHAUSTION TESTED BY MR. LAWES. 
(From the Field, 2nd July, 1881.) 
Mr. Lawes, in his pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Fertility,” 
inculeates quite a new theory, which he claims to be 
fully established by those important experiments he is 
carrying on at Rothamstcad—one, however, so tho- 
roughly antagonistic to many old-established, long- 
settled conclusions and convictions, that it will have 
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tobe tried over and over again by other experi- 
menters, and in a great many different soils and places, 
ere it is likely to be generally accepted as ‘‘ proven.” 
Probably tho grand scope of the issue laid open by 
Mr. Lawes will be best understood by quoting a 
reply which he makes to M. Ville, the celebrated 
French agriculturist chemist, which is to be found 
in the concluding part of the pamphlet. V. Ville, 
‘in his work on artificial manures, which has been 
translated into English by Mr. Crookes, maintains 
that crops always yield more nitrogen than is sup- 
plied in the manure, and that this excees is derived 
not from the soil, but the atmosphere; that 
leguminous plants, and particularly such as peas, 
beans, clover, and lucerne, take practically nearly the 
whole of their nitrogen from the air; while others, 
such as beetroot and colza, require a certain amount 
to be supplied by manure in order to establish active 
growth, but that after this they draw their supplies 
trom the atmosphere. In reply Mr. Lawes states :— 
The facts [ have adduced and the conclusions I 
have drawn from them are quite inconsistent with 
those put forward by M. Ville, and more especially 
those relating to the sources of the nitrogen of the 
leguminous and root crops. Imaintain that the amount 
of nitrogen supplied to our crops from the atmosphere 
—whether as combined nitrogen brought down by rain, 
or that absorbed by the soil or the plant —constitutes 
but a very small proportion of the total amount they 
assimilate; and that the soil itself (or manure) is 
practically the main source of their supply. Indeed, 


more may not be lost by drainage or otherwise than 
is supplied by the atmosphere. 

This is rather a startling dictum, not only for those 
‘who all their lives have entertained a fervent belief 
in the possibility of transferring immense quantities of 
nitrogen from the air to the soil by means of broad- 

leaved plants, but also to the thorough cultivators, 
who fondly imagine that, by continuous steam tillage, 
autumn ploughings, scarifyings and stirrings, together 
with those rough furrow exposures in winter so well 
known to be salutary, a great deal of nitrogen may 
® attracted and retained by the soil itself. Every- 
body knows that all these influences effect a vast 
wmount of good, and that lands become capable of 
fielding much better crops after they have been sub- 
lected totkem than they were before; but Mr. Lawes 
asserts that this 1s not because of any fresh-inherited 
lth from atmospheric sources, but owing to a libera- 
mn of nitrogen which was already in the soil 
orehand, the treasures of which only require to 
i unlocked by a skilful hand to be rendered up very 
freely. The theory which Mr. Lawes inculcates is 
sim ‘a this: that all soils have been furnished more 
Or less with latent nitrogen, owing to the ages they 
mained in a state of primeval wildness, bearing 
Vegetation of some kind which, after coming to maturi- 
by, decayed on their surfaces, to form mould and 
8 incorporated as legacies for the future. ‘The popular 
dex, no doubt, is that except in vales, alluvial soils, 
Ml those of well-known natural fertility, a large 
Proportion of this original endowment of nitrogen has 
mg since been exhausted; but Mr. Lawes says this 
B not so, and he offers facts to prove his case. 
Dining the Rothamsted trial fields is a 
aneni pasture, which he has avalysed, and finds 
Hat, after removing all vegetable matter, the first 
iné inches of the finely sifted monld contain 5,700 Ib. 
f nitrogen per acre, while the second nine inches 
tain 2,500 lb more. 


The adjoining arable field, which has never been 


1 1840, and Mr. Lawes believes that it possessed 
that time about 5,000 1b. of nitrog:n in the first 
§ inches, and between 2,100 1b. and 2,200 1b. in 
“second nine inches. Since that period this field 


itis a question whether, on arable laud, as much or’ 


Ad- | 
piece of | 


Smembered in pasture, has been experimented on | 


has grown thirty-eight successive crops of wheat, and 
certain portions of it have been totally unmanured 


during the whole forty years. Under the latter cir- 
cumstance Mr. Lawes estimates the loss of nitrogen 
from the soil at from 1,0001b. to 1,200 lb. per acre; 
so that, alihough he has been drawing continually on 


_ the stock of nitrogen on the soil for forty years, 


without adding any to it, there ig still 2 considerable 
residuum to draw upon remaining. 

Jf there are no loopholes for error in these deduc- 
tions, or a possibility that much more nitrogen may 
come from the atmosphere, even to the Rothamsted 
unmanured wheat plots, than Mr. Lawes supposes, he 
certainly advances evidence in the ahove that there 
is nitrogen remaining latent, even in comparatively 
poor soils, in rather large quantities. Neither is it 
very difficult to understand by this theory why steam 
tillage, autumn cultivation, winter and summer fal- 
lows, lining, &c,, always occasion such heavy crops. 
The soil, by being aerified and atomised, yields up its 
latent nitrogen, which is converted into nitric acid 
by the fermenting influences which are occasioned. 
Even the fact of the Rev. S. Smith having grown his 
splendid crops of wheat thirty-three years in succes- 
sion without manure, but by spade-dug, well-stirred 
intervals, becomes explicable without entertaining the 
idea that a single particle of the manure came from 
the atmosphere. But what a startling conclusion are 
we compelled to come to after all this; for, if Mr, 
Lawes be in the right, greater inroads must have been 
made into the pre-existent stock of nitrogen in the 
soil the more these forces and influences have been 
applied; and it amounts to this, that the best and 
most assiduous cultivators must be the worst for land- 
lords’ interests, because they exhaust in greatest degree 
the stores of land fertility, which, as alleged, are of 
so much consequence ; and, reasoning thus, we must 
also accept the logical outcome that bad farming ex- 
hausts Jand far less than good. 

The conclusions of Mr. Lawes seem also to fix us 
on the horns of a dilemma in another matter. He 
alludes, in the concluding part of the sentence quoted 
above, to the losses of nitrogen arable soils sustain 
by drainage and other influences, and says it is as 
much or more compared with the quantities they re- 
ceive from the atmosphere. But if the nitrogen com- 
ing froni atmospheric sources is washed out again to 
this extent, so also must be the free nitrogen, which 
is supplied direct in the shape of manure, or by 
feeding stock with artificial food ; and if such a factor 
in the account be duly entertained, it must lessen 
very materially the validity of tenant farmers’ claims 
fer compensation when they have employed largely 
either artificial manures or artificial foods for stock, 
in all cases in which nitrogen is supposed to be the 
chief legacy imparted. Mr. Lawes, in the early part 
of his pamphlet has the following passage :—‘‘ As the 
claims of tenants for unexhausted fertility are becom- 
ing more and more recognised, the time seems to 
have come when some effort should be made to draw 
the line between the natural fertility inherent in our 
soils, which is given in exchange for rent, and the 
additional fertility which the tenant brings upon the 
land at his option, but cannot altogether remove,” 
This is, perhaps, a somewhat unhappy pretext to make 
for the inquiry, inasmuch as the whole of the logic 
and facts adduced by Mr. Lawes tend to the conclu- 
sion that the grand source of fertility lies latent iu 
the soil; and, judging solely by what the pamphlet 
contains, one would scarcely suppose it possible that 
the most industrious and enterprising occupiers could 
contribute to if to any very valuable extent. In 
one place he says :—‘‘ Large as the amount of im. 
ported cattle food may appear, it will be found that 
its consumption is contined to a comparatively limited 
area, and that it bas but little influence on the gener- 
al fertility of the country at large. As a proof of 
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this fact, I may say that the addition of only 1 lb. 
of nitrogen per acre to the 31,000,000 acres of culti- 
vated land in Great Britain would require an import 
of about 500,000 tons of corn and cake, and the con- 
sumption of the country does not reach this amount.” 
What of that? Does not Mr. Lawes know, bettef 
than any one can tell him, that a far higher man- 
urial legacy for the soil is left after the consumption 
of cake and corn in phosphates than in nitrogen? 
The latter may no doubt be washed out again, or 
evaporate, just as he assumes the nitrogen is which 
comes from the atmosphere, but the former becomes 
>, fixture until the roots of plants appropriate it. So 
far as the book bears on the tenants’ compensation 
question, a kind of special pleading for landlords’ 
interests will be found running through almost every 
page. For instance, the principle is laid down that 
*¢im most cases profitable agriculture involves a slow 
but continuous exhaustion of the soil ;” that ‘‘ practic- 
ally the source of the whole of the nitrogen in our 
crops is the store within the soil itself ;” that “‘rent 
is paid for the right to remove without restoration 
a certain amount of the stock of fertility in the soil ;” 
and that ‘‘the various restrictions introduced into 
leases, covenants, and customs were designed for ihe 
purpose of limiting as much as possible the removal 
of this stock of fertility.” Mr. Lawes, however, 
admits that, ‘in the face of the mereasing com- 
petition with the agriculture of the world, it is hopeless 
to bind the tenant’s hands or cripple his energies by 
the restrictive covenants of a bygone age;” but, he 
adds, ‘‘if at the commencement of occupancy a brief 
agreement could be drawn up between landlord and 
tenant, to define the amount of fertility which the 
latter was entitled to remove in exchange for his rent, 
the task of any arbitrator or judge called in to decide 
between conflicting claims would be made lighter.” 
This can only mean that whenever an outgoing 
tenant presents a claim for the legacy of imported 
fertility he had left behind in the ,soil, the landlord 
should be empowered to callin an analytical chemist 
to ascertain whether he has not exhausted the origin- 
al stock of fertility more than ordinary farming 
would do it, or beyond the limit agreed upon by 
the respective ‘parties in the first instance, Apart 
from the fact that this would render confusion worse 
confounded by introducing a new matter of disputa- 
tion, it lands us on the very unsatisfactory ground 
that, according to Mr. Lawes’s views and conclu- 
_sions, the best farmers, who had grown heaviest crops, 
and kept the land more thoroughly under aerifying, 
abrading, and fructifying influences, would be punished 
most, and, although leaving their farms in much better 
condition, according to ordinary powers of observation, 
than they were in when they took them in hand, 
might be mulcted in heavy fines for having drawn 
too heavily on the pre-Adamite stock of fertility 
which is the landlord’s property. 
But a truce to all vain speculations of this nature. 
Every intelligent, experienced farmer thoroughly 
believes that wnen he puts land into what is termed 
a good state of cultivation, the landlord’s interest is 
advanced quite as much as his own, however per- 
sistently he may apply the high pressure of intensive 
tillage. In fact, most men have become accustomed, 
as the result of their own observations and researches, 
to conclude that the same rule may be applied to 
soil fertility as to capital—-the larger the amount 
obtained and available for use, the easier it becomes 
to get more. ‘The interesting but revolutionary theory 
which Mr. Lawes has built up would do away with 
this thesis altogether, but there must surely be a 
woof in the former somewhere or other, if we only 
take the pains to seek and discover it. Probably it 
lies in his ignoring too much an active principle, which 
must exist in most soils, of fixing nitrogen after being 
obtained either from the atmosphere or in the shape 


of manure, and of afterwards retaining it to add to 
the stock of fertility which previously existed. In 
his pamphlet we find allusions to a principle capable 
of converting nitrogen into nitric acid, and also fre- 
quent reminders that arable land is in danger of — 
losing a great deal of the latter when there are no 
roots of growing plants to take it up as rapidly as 
it is formed; but, on the other hand, another process, 
which Professor Way taught us to believe to he con- 
tinually going on when fallowing is conducted on right 
principles, receives no attention whatever. Does not 
the latter, however, more than compensate, adding to 
the stock of nitrogen which can be retained, for all 
that is taken away? This point will have to be 
settled ere the conclusions of Mr. Lawes can be accepted — 
in good faith, for it seems reasonable to suppose that — 
the original stock of fertility accumulated in primeval 
times become retained by the same process, ‘Lhe laws 
of nature are eternal, the same forces operating to- 
day as had existence long before man became a tiller 
of the ground. Mr. Lawes believes that the action of 
man as a cultivator always has been, and will be, 
exhaustive of the soil fertility previously laid up in 
store for him; but most scientific men, as well as 
practical agriculturists, have always deemed it possible 
by adopting the best systems of management, not 
merely to retard soil exhaustion, but add greatly to the 
fertility pre-existent, even when taking continually 
heavy produce, Of the highest importance is it to 
have facts and experiments to give information on 
such a vital point; consequently, everybody ought 
to feel deeply indebted to Mr. Lawes for his researches ;_ 
but his dictum ought not to be accepted without 
many other soils being tested, and the application of 
a very crucial examination to, every point of the 
inquiry. AGRICOLA. 


Correr AND ifs MEDICAL PROPERTIES.—From an_ 
extended work published by Dr. Henry Segur on 
coffee and its medical properties, we take the follow- 
ing paragraphs: Jt is an error, he says, to believe 
that the use of coffee affects the nerves and brings 
about ill humour as the result of its hurtful action on 
the digestive organs. Other causes of a different 
nature produce the ill humour and general discontent 
characterising modern society. The causes are wholly 
moral. Ambition, and the desire for riches bound-« 
less and untrammelled by conditions, are the causes 
of the evil, and not the delicious and beneficial 
coffee bean, asis wrongly and held by many of the 
faculty. On the contrary, coffee taken in moderation 
comforts the system, enlivens the mental faculties, 
and stimulates pleasantly without any of the disagree- 
able atter effects inseparable from narcotics or stimul- 
ants. It gives strength for mental or bodily labour, 
cleara the imagination, cheers the mind, strengthens t 
body and predisposes it to bear fatigue and sleepless-— 
ness The meutal pleasure, sleeplessness, and activity 
which it promotes have inspirited more then one 
poet, wise man, and distinguished author by nob 
and lofty ideas. Not inappropriately is it call 
“intellectual drink” or the ‘‘ nectar of the wise. 
It cannot be denied that the direct action of coftee 
is on the nerves, but its effects are not injurious as; 
some believe, but are in fact. wholesome. The nervous 
excitement produced by it is not weakening like that 
from narcotics, In fine, it acts as a cordial, enlivens 
the brain, strengthens the imagination, and brightens 
the understanding. It contains, besides, peculiar nu 
tritive and medicinal properties. In intermittent feyers 
its effects are wonderful, as is also the case witl 
malignant ones. Spasmodic asthma, hysterical afiec 
tions, inflammation of the kidnevs, chronic diarrhee 
and even croup and diphtheria, are alleviated by coffee 
It is also remedial in cases of opium poisoning. 
Straits Times. 
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CHINA MATTING, 


(From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 16th July 1881.) 


In a recent number of the Journal of the Society of 
Arts is a report by the United States Consul at Can- 
ton on the manufacture of matting in China, The 


substance of this report was contained in a paper by 


Dr. Hance in the Journal of Botany, vol. viii., p. 99; 
but as the subject is one of much interest, and the 
paper of the American Consul is fuller in many of 
its details, we make the foilowing abstract :— 

It is well known that enormous quantities of mat- 
ting are now made both for use in China as well as 
for export. It is used largely for sails on the native 
sailing craft, as it is much cheaper, if not more 
durable, than the ordinary sail-cloth. It is also used 
for coverings for boxes and packages, in which tea, 
sugar, cassia, &c., are exported ; besides which, money- 
bags are made from it, being a very convenient mode 
of handling dollars, especially when broken up into 
small pieces by their constant stamping or ‘“ chop- 
ping,” as is the custom in China. 

The plant from which the mats are made is com- 
monly known as ‘‘ aquatic grass,” or ‘‘rush.” It is 
cultivated in the Shuihing department on the West 
River, about 75 miles in the interior from Canton, 
It is grown in a similar way to rice, in fields flooded 
with water. It requires very little care in its culti- 
vation, as it propagates itself by shoots from the 
root, and attains a height of from 6 to 8 feet. It 
is brought to market in bundles of about 12 inches 
in diameter, and if of proper length and good quality 
sells at about 10d per bundle, each bundle being 
suflicient to make four bed mats, or six such as are 
used for making sails, 

The district of Tung-Kuan produces large quantities 
of this material. but of a kind used almost entirely 
in the manufacture of floor-matting. lt is said to 
grow better in the vicinity of salt water, when the 
water flooding it is sometimes brackish. It is planted 
usually in the month of June, from slips. These are 
allowed to grow for about two months, when they 
are replanted in rows, the soil being plentifully 
manured with beancake; it requires nearly a year to 
mature, When it is cut the stems are split in two 
with a knife, and when partially dried in the sun 
packed in bundles, anid manufactured into. matting at 
the eity of Tung-Kuan, or brought to Canton, where 
there are several extensive manufactories. When 
brought to the factory, the grass, as it is called, is 
carefully sorted; it is then made into bundles of 2 
or 3 inches in diameter, and placed in large earthen- 
ware jars holding about 10 gallons of water. It is 
then allowed to remain in soak for three days, when 
it is taken out and dried in the sun for a day. If 
it is to be dyed the ordinary red colour which has 
been for years much in vogue, it is placed in jars 

containing a liquid dye made by soaking sapan-wood 
chips in water. It remains in these jars for five 
days, then dried for a day aftirwards, again im- 
mersed in the dye for three days, when it is usually 
ready for use. 

Tt is only within the last two or three years that 
other colours, such as green, yellow, and blue, have 
been used to any extent. The solution for colouring 
yellow is produged from the seeds and flowers of a 
plant common to China, the ‘‘Truifa.” A yellow 
colouring matfer is also made hy boiling for several 
hours 25 1b. of flowers of Sophora japonica in 100 
gallons of water, and adding when cooled 1 Ib, of 
alum to each 10 gallons of the solution. Green and 
blue are produced from the twigs and leaves of the 
*Lamyip,” or ‘‘blue plant,” which grows in abund- 
ance near Canton. To the solution thus produced a 
small quantity of chemical dye is now added. In 
dyeing these colours, the culms or ‘‘straw’’ as it is 
technically called, are soaked in water for seven 


days, and then immersed in the colouring matter for 
a few hours only, the dye being hot. 

In relating a visit to one of the largest of these 
matting factories, fifty looms are described as being 
in full work, eight of which were large and forty-two 
small.. The large ones are identical with the ordinary 
silk looms, and are used in making the very wide, 
and also the damask or carpet patterns Three men 
are required to work each of the large looms, their 
wages being from 1s 3d to Is 8d per day. Hight 
yards of matting from each loom is considered an 
average result of a day’s work. The small looms 
are rude and simple, each being worked by two 
small boys, who are paid from 7d to 10d per day 
each, and who daily weave 5 yards of the most per- 
fect matting of the more ordinary patterns. The 
loom is composed of two uprights driven into the 
ground, about 5 feet apart, and about 4 feet in height ; 
two cross-bars fit into sockets in the uprights, one at 
the top, the other about 8 inches from the ground. 

The warps, which are strings of Chinese hemp 2% 
yards in length, are then passed over the upper and 
round beneath the lower cross-bar, and being drawn 
taut are fastened by both ends to a long, thin piece 
of bamboo, placed parallel with and just below the 
lower cross-bar, The weaving-bar and the most im- 
portant part of the loom consists of a pieve of wood 
varying in length according to the width of the mat- 
ting required, and about 2 inches square; through 
this small holes are pierced at different intervals, 
into which the warps are passed; the bar can thus 
be worked up and down in the warps by means of 
handles near the extremities. These holes vary in 
distance from each other, according to the pattern 
desired, alternately on top and bottom. Tbe holes 
are enlarged or formed into slots, converging at the 
centre of the stick. When the warps have been thus 
arranged, and bundles of different coloured straw, 
sufficiently damp, deposited near the loom, one of 
the boys raises the weaving-bar to the top of the 
warps, tipping it forward, the slits in the bar allow- 
ing the alternate warps to remain perpendicular, the 
holes carrying the others forward, thus separating 
them sufficiently to admit of a single straw being 
passed between them, This is done by a long flat 
piece of bamboo, a notch being cut near the end, 
into which one end of the straw is placed and then 
used as a shuttle. 

When the bamboo is withdrawn the weaving-bar 
descends, carrying the straw to the bottom; the bar 
is then raised again and tipped down, thus carrying 
the warps backward which had just before been 
passed forward, the work of the shutile being repeated. 
As the weaving bar presses the straw down, the 
weaver gives the end of the straw a half turn round 
the outside warps, the operation being repeated until 
the warps are full, the edges trimmed, the warps un- 
tied, the matting, now 2 yards in length, removed, 
and a new set of warps put on. The matting thus 
woven is then dried in the sun and over a slow fire. 
The shrinkage consequent on this drying is nearly 4 
yards in forty. 

When dried, the matting is stretched on a frame 
and worked down tight by the hand, then sent to 
the packing-house, where men are engaged in fasten- 
ing the 2 yards’ lengths together, it requiring twenty 
lengths to make the ordinary roll. ‘The fastening 
together is done by taking the projecting ends of the 
warps of one piece, and by means of a large bamboo 
needle passing them backwards and forwards through 
the ends of another piece, in fact binding them to- 
gether; each roll of 40 yards is then carefully co- 
vered with a coarse, plain straw mat, marked and 
numbered ready for shipment 

It would seem from Dr. Hance’s paper lefore 
alluded to, that two distinct plants are used in the 
manufacture of the above-mentioned mattings, th 
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¢ealims of Lepironia mucronata being used for sails, 
and those of Cyperus tegetiformis for floor matting. 
The ‘Lamyip” or ‘blue plant” used in dyeing the 
culms, is considered to belong to the natural order 
Acanthacee. Polygonum tinctorium is a well-known 
Chinese blue dye plant, and it might be supposed 
that this would be sometimes used. By far the largest 
quantity of these mats go to the United Staies of 
<imerica, where it seems they are universally used in 
summer instead of carpets. The consumption in this 
country ig also very great, their chief use with us 
being for bed-rooms. 


CORFEE CULTIVATION AT BANGALORE IN 
1828, 
(From the Madras Mail.) 

BANGALORE, 1828.—The cuitivation of coffee 
ai this place has never been carried to any extent. 
No individual paid attention to it until Major G. 
Waugh, an officer of the Coast army, planted it in 
his garden, in the Native cavalry lines here, in 1814 
and 1815, while he held the situation of military pay- 
master in Mysore, an office which he had filled for 
many years with great credit to himself and benefit 
“toe the public. The shrubs planted by him are now 
«£ considerable size, and bear luxuriantly ; great care 
was taken of them when young, regularly watering 
and manuring them. The situation of the plants in 
this garden is also very good, being near to a good 
tank, and sheltered by large trees of other descriptions. 

A few coifee plants are to be found in other gard- 
ens in the Cantonment, but, for want of care and 
attention they yield little. ‘here are also afew very 
darge trees in the fort, in a garden adjoining the 
ald palace, occupied by the general officers command- 
umg the Mysore division of the army. ‘These have, in 
some seasons, ylelded very abundant crops, and have 
attained a greater size than any coffee plants to be 
found here, being about twenty feet high and fall 
ef branches. I understand they were planted in 1806 
and 1807 by a Dr. Hayene, at that time botanist 
and naturalist in this establishment. They were ori- 
@inally raised here from the seed brought by Dr. 
Hayene, he having been the first who introduced 
eeffee inte this place. He had also ag fine plants in 
the Laul-Biug garden, but these, having been ne- 
gilected until lately, have come to no perfection. There 
are some trifling plantations of coffee in villages ad- 
jacent to this, butthe natives pay little attention to 
ut, in consequence of the length of time that elapses, 
ere it begins to repay the cultivator, and the trouble 
attending it when young. 

From different native gardeners aud others con- 
wersant with the subject, I have collected the fol- 
Jewing information :—The plant is propagated by seeds 
which should be sown after they are gathered from 
the tree, for if kept any considerable time out of the 
round after being gathered, they will become too 
dry to vegetate. A dark rich soil, rather dark with 
» slight admixture of sand, or the rich red earth 
¢ommon in Mysore is the fittest for the cultivation 
ef coffee: on wet cold ground or on clayey soils the 
plants pine away or vegetate slowly, and yield fruit 
ef an inferior quality. A sheltered situation is found 
best for raising the plants from the seed. The ground 
eught tobe well manured and turned up from twelve 
& fourteen inches deep, the mould broke and pul- 
werised; and, previously to the seed being planted, 
i6 ought to be formed into beds of four feet square. 
The berries intended for seed must be allowed to 
become as fully ripe on the treo as when they are 
gathered for use, then to be rubbed out of the husks 
and mixed up with a small quantity of wood ashes, 
wad after being exposed for a few hours in the sun, 
they are put into the ground about two inches as 
deep and six inches ag under. It has been found 
better to plant the bean whole than to separate it, 


the seed vegetating better and producing much 
and healthier plants. The baila on which ne ear 
planted must be regularly watered every twelve 
hours, if practicable; not deluged, but gently watered 
so as always to keep them moist The plants seill 
appear in forty or forty-five days, if the watering has 
been regularly attended to; but if this is neglected 
from three to four months often elapse ere the plant 
appears, and then it is not a strong shoot, On the 
plant appearing, attention must be paid to keep the 
beds free from weeds of every description ; these will 
sometimes spring up two plants together, one of which 
should be destroyed. Unremitting care is required 
during the two first months to rear the plants with 
attention, sheltering them fiom heavy falls of rain or 
scorching heats, both of whioh are alike injurious, 
When about two months or ten weeks old they 
will be from six to nine inches high, and es then 
transplanted to a second nursery, which must have 
been previously well turned up and richly manured. 
The nurseries ought to be in sheltered situations if 
amongst peach trees, or others not of so large a 
size as to preclude the air. The plants will come on 
quickly in the second nursery; they ought to be set 
from nine to twelve inches asunder, and continue 
here from twelve to eighteen months, attention being 
paid to water them daily, and every month slightly 
turning up the ground, adding some good manure, 
and keeping down all weeds. The plants are removed 
from this to the ground intended for the coffee planta- 
tion, which should be prepared in a similar manner 
to the nurseries; they are here planted at a distance 
of from six to nine feet according to the soils, holes 
being dug about two and-a-half feet deep, and filled 
up on pitting in the plant, with good earth and 
dung. After this the plant becomes very hardy and 
requires but little attention, except in dry seasons, 
when it must be watered. When the plant is removed, 
great care must be taken not to injure the roots nor 
should they be kept any time out of the ground — 
for, if the fibres be suffered to dry, they are apt to 
mauld and perish soon after. At three years of age 
the plant begins to bear fruit, and at six years 1g 
in full bearing, and will continue in vigour from — 
twelve to fifteen years, after which it fails; trees of _ 
five or six years’ standing will yield yearly from 
four to six pounds, some of these large trees in the 
Fort formerly mentioned bear from fen to twelve 
pounds. The coffee plant is an evergreen, and yields — 
a crop yearly; it has a beautiful appearance at every — 
season of the year, particularly when in blossom, the 
flower being a pure delicate white from the time of © 
budding, and flowering until the fruit is gathered, 
includes a period of six months, and in wet seasons — 
rather more. The fruit, when ripening, changes colour 
from green to a pale pink, and gradually becomes — 
brighter as it ripens; when fully ripe, the husks are 
of a bright red like a cherry, and perfectly dry on 
the stalks ; the mode of separating the fruit from the 
husks is performed by beating them slightly in a 
wooden mortar; they very readily separate, if not 
gathered before being fully ripe. An acre of ground 
planted with good coffee trees, at the distance of 9 
feet, will contain 1,613 plants; and if these are pro- 
perly attended to, carefully watered and manured, 
they will, after the third year, yield an average of 
four pounds each, or nearly 6,500 pounds from the 
acre, and continue to yield at this rate from ten to 
fifteen years. There seems to be but one species of — 
coffee known here, although the appearance of it 
differs considerably, owing to the soil and mode of 
cultivation ; some of it is a pale yellow, and another 
kind a dark yellow nearly green. (ig 
The price of coffee varies much in Mysore: a 
times it is as low as four rupees, at others as high 
ag ten rupees a maund of twenty-five pounds. 
—Oriental Herald, August 28, WT, oe 
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CINCHONA PLANTER’S MANUAL.* 
(CoMMUNICATED). 


This book will be found to be very useful to all 
engaged in the cultivation of this valuable tree. 
It is a handy volume of over 200 pages demy 
octavo containing the cream of information known 
regarding cinchona, 

Asin most works so in this afew errors have crept 
in, On p. 1 itis said ‘all alkaloids consist of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen alone.” ‘This is not the 
ease, for there are a large number of alkaloid» which 
contain no oxygen, ¢.g. nicotine from tobacco, conine 
from hemlock, &c. On p. 4 ‘‘The stem (endogenous) 
is enlarged.” This must refer to the height and not 
diameter. A little further on we are told ‘‘repro- 
duction does not commence till the plant is provided 
with a store of accumulated food” ; this is somewhat 
at variance with the statement on p.78, for, when a tree 
has reached a sufficient size and becomes impoverished, 
it generally makes an attempt to reproduce its kind. 
In the second chapter, on p. 11, it says :—‘‘ warmth 
of climate accelerates changes and hence bark grown 
at low elevations contains less quinine,” but the 
‘next statement ‘it follows that the quicker the plant 
grows,” &c. is somewhat awkward, for warmth 
generally accelerates growth and cinchona thrives 
very, well at sea level. A very fine specimen was 
growing a very short time agoin the Cinnamon Gardens, 
of no great age, about five or six years, was over 
20 feet high, with a girth of more than three feet. 
Although this tree was quickly grown, the quinine 
was slight. It is tolerably rich in alkaloids but they 
are in an uncrystallizable condition. Nevertheless it 
would make fine druggist’s bark. 

On the same page the value of quinidine ought 
to be placed hefore cinchonidine. 

A little further on ‘‘the act of flowering does not 
appear to have any direct influence on the amount 
of alkaloid in the bark” requires verification. In 
several plants e.g. tobacco, the flowering bas an effect 
on the alkaloids secreted. 

The formula for quinine on p.15 is a misprint. 

_ The error is cleared up in the explanation following 
on p.28. ‘It (Ledgeriana) is greatly given to sporting 
| but always within certain limits” reminds’ one of 
_ the wonderful sporting» on a Maskeliya estate, so much 
80 that the plants have been pushed out of the 
“-eategory Lecgeriana. They are, however, good percentage 
| quinine yielders, which is the great point to look after, 
_ Chapter II. deals with soil, &c. On p. 45-51, 61. 
_ certain statements are made regarding the suitability 
of soil which generally hold good, but it might be 
noted that in some parts of Ceylon cinchona trees 
thrive in stiff clay soil near a swamp and give 
-@ good proportion of quinine, 
he analyses on 47 need not have contained 
the item ‘ Sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, and chlorine 
not determined,” for they must have been absent, as 
the other constituents make up the 100 parts. 

On p. 50, reference is made to ‘ phosphoric acid 
not being so high as in soil formed from sedimentary 
geological formations.” It must be remembered that 
our chief formation is but a metamorphosed sedimen- 
tary one, and metamorphic action would not destroy 
al acid. 
_ . With regard to the chapters on weeding, roads, 

raining, planting, nurseries, they are based on 

“experience, and will hold good generally. Part IV. 
deals with manuring. On this there is much to be 
earnt, as very few experiments have been tried and 
the bark tested by analysis. More information on this 
is very desirable. 

Messrs. Rucker and Bencraft’s unit value of 1/9 or 


* The Cinchona Planter’s Manual, by T. C, 


oO 5 
Colombo: A. M, & J. Ferguson, 18S], — 
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1/9} is too high except for high percentages. Allowance 
must be made for manufacturer’s charges, 

It would be interesting to know why the outer 
cells of the bark, as statvud on p. 28, and 112, are 
richer in quinine, which is correct, but this does 
not agree with the order of the formation of 
the alkaloids given on p. 11. First uncrystallizable 
quinine; next crystallizable quinine to cinchonidine 
to cinchonine, 

Mr. Karslake’s process will no doubt be found to 
be exceedingly good. It is a capital way of punish- 
ing a tree and at the same subjecting it to a mini- 
mum of harm. Quinine and its partners are stored 
up in the bark, and by punishing a tree in this’ way 
its energy is then diverted to making good the loss 
of that which has been or is about to be (in Mr. Kars- 
lake’s process) taken away. 

The great changes to which bark is subjected, 
pointed out on p. 141, should be a sufficient induce~ 
ment to establish a local manufactory here, and ship 
home either the crude alkaloids or the pure, which 
could be done for a moderate outlay and would prove 
remunerative. ‘Lhe latter part of the first paragraph 
(p. 165) is somewhat complex. Are weto gather from 
this that, when a tree is dying from ringing or 
other causes, the alkaloids are actually drawn 
up to the leaves, and that disorganization of tissue 
below prevents its return? Although it may be 
regarded as a fallacy that checking « tree increases 
the richness of the bark, yet there is every reason 
to believe that, checking, by stripping, shaving, 
or Mr. Karslake’s process does make it richer, and there 
is also evidence to show that other modes of reasonable 
injury serve the same purpose, 

Dr. Trimen’s chapter on the characters of the dif- 
ferent species will be a great guide to those who 
wish to follow up the outward characters of the various 
kinds. A little information might have been yiven 
on the dry bark characters, as far as is known. 
On p. 188 appendix, regarding the analyses A. and 
B., the salts of the alkaloids should not be added to 
the cinchonine alkaloid and then called total. The 
total alkaloids in A, and B. would be much less than 
the quantity stated. 

Mr. Owen deserves great credit for this work, 
and we trust that a second edition will soon 
be required, It is a book which ought to be in 
the hands of every planter, of cinchona as well as 
of those interested in quinine. 


Mr. Owen writes, with reference to the above 
criticism of the Manual, as follows :— 


*T have to thank your correspondent for his noticeof the 
‘ Cinchona Pianters’ Manual,” but hope I may be allowed 
to reply to one or two of his remarks. Iam sorry the, 
paragraph on the formation of the alkaloids is not 
clear to your correspondent, but I cannot help think- 
ing the meaning is plain. The effect of the warmth at 
low elevations is to cause the higher alkaloids to 
change into the lower ; it also causes the tree to grow 
quicker and secrete the more valuable alkaloids 
(which are just formed) more rapidly : bence the former 
effect is modified by the latter. Allusion is distinctly 
made to ‘the accelerated growth at low elevations.’ 
As to the influence of flowering on the alkaloids in 
the bark, the only authority on the subject is Mr. 
Broughton whose words I quote, and he adds in his 
report of December 9th, 1869, that this is ‘a point on 
which I have made a careful enquiry.’ 

“In the formula for quinine on page 15, two 
nuinérals have dropped, but the printer’s error is made 
plain in the next few lines, 

‘*T cannot understand cinchona ‘thriving in a stiff 
clay soil near a swamp.’ As far as our knowledge and 
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experience go the trees invariably die off at an early 
age in such situations.-The analyses and remarks on 
pages 47-50 are by Mr. Hughes. His item ‘ sulphuric 
acid, carboine acid, and chlorine not determined’ must 
have had some meaning, though on the face of it, it 
seems superfluous. 

‘* Messrs. Rucker & Bencraft’s unit value of 1/9 
and 1/94 was correct at the time it was written and 
quoted, and is borne out by the sale list immediately 
preceding. 

‘‘ The order of formation of the alkaloids as decided 
by Mr. Broughton is not necessarily at variance with 
the fact of the outer cells of the bark being the 
richest in quinine, for in this part such changes as 
take place are slow and probably consist merely of a 
storage of alkaloid, the younger tissues being the scene 
of the changes described by Mr. Broughton (vide 
pages 45 and 46 of the previously mentioned report), 

“<The disappearance of the alkaloids from the bark 
of adying tree is a fact difficult of explanation, and 
apparently antagonistic to the theory that checking 
the growth of the tree increases the secretion of the 
alkaloids, in support of which theory there does not 
appear to be any evidence which is not capable of 
explanation on other grounds.” 


AGRICULTURE IN SCOTLAND. 
(From a Correspondent. ) : 

The reports by assistant commissioners of the Royal 
Commission on Agricultural distress are now published 
in a Parliamentary Blue-book. From one of them I take 
the following figures that show at a glance how matters 
stand with farmers here, as itis of importance that 
the planter having farming predilections, who manages 
to “get out” with a thousand or two, be posted up in 
latest facts and figures, that his change may not be to 
a fire from a frying-pan :— 


Ay B. 
Rent £600, farm occupied by|/Rent £350, farm occupied by 


tenant. proprietor. 
Caithness. Ross. 
Profit. | Loss. Profit. | Loss 
Year end- Year end- 

ing Oct.31) £ 8s. dJ£ s. djing Nov. 22) £s. d.|£ s. d. 

1875|847 4 3) — 1875) 97 65 — 

>, 1876|577 11 10) — » 1876391 43 — 

py LST TeN TLL 5187712067 Zo a 

a s7S\k ein ulG4e aaa = M878 \l4OnG 7 meee 
>, 1879 — 29 010 », 1879) — 200 9 10 


——_.- __ = 


C 


: D. 
Rent £800, farm Rent £230, farm occupied 


occupied by tenant. ty tenant. 
Caithness. Mi Aberdeenshire, 
Loss. Profit, | Loss. 


Year ending] £ s. d. | Year end- 

Nov. 22, 1877) 875 8 3 ing Dec. 31 é r 
do 1878} 514 19 11 1874157 5 0 — 
do 1879| 445 5 6} ,, 1875 

» 1876/3880 5 2%, 

5 LUE | prise 

PeAeTG| Mie 

SeTS70l te 


| 
Better by far that he build his ‘‘ Lanka Villa,” invest 
his money in house property that yields a certain 
income of 5 to 10%, and live at home atease. Agri- 
eulture will right itself when Government gets time 
to enact laws to facilitate the sale and transfer of land. 
Good seasons alone will not suffice in the altered state 


including the cost of rations, 


of the produce market to restore prosperity to the 
farmer, The axe must strike at the root of the evil; 
land must be marketable, Till then the ex C. P. 
will keep his funds “in better heart” by laying them 
out at interest. A leading article in last week’s WW. B. 
Agriculturist concludes with:—‘‘ After whathashappened 
—after a few very bad years, and a full crop such as 
last year’s in Scotland failing in many cases to square 
accounts for the year—the confidence of the most san- 
guine farmers in the stability of their profession is 
being rather rudely shaken. Very material changes 
on the conditions under which land is rented in this 
country cannot be far off One other unfavourable year, 
such as in some respects the present threatens to be, 
will unquestionably play sad havoc in farming circles, 
the results of which are melancholy to contemplate.” 
More figures, this time from the Aberdeen Free Press, 
show that the ‘‘ sad havoc” has begun in our immediate 
neighbourhood. 


PLANTING IN MADAGASCAR, 
(From our Mauritius Correspondent.) 
I translate the following from a letter of the French 
correspondent at Madagascar to one of our leading 
apers. The writer is a native of this colony, and 
has travelled in Australia and elsewhere. He has also 
had a good deal of experience here in planting matters: 

‘*TIn Queensland and the other Australian Colonies 
the land is low and sandy and labor is dear. At 
Fiji the plantations succeed perfectly ; but there are 
terrible hurricanes there. The country is unhealthy : 
dysentery exists there permanently, and Sir A. Gor- 
don has upset the system formerly followed in re- 
gard to the employment of laborers by forcing the 
planters to feed them on bread and meat. At Zan- 
zibar, the cane grows well ; but the country is too 
dry. At Mayotte and Nossibé (French settlements on 
the east coast of Africa) canes thrive wonderfully ; 
but the climate is unhealthy and labor is very scarce. 
Several mills have been ab2ndoned for want of bands. 
At Johanna (Comora Islands) the sugarcane also 
succeeds ; but Evropeans are subject to malignant 
attacks of fever and the Island is too small to afford 
space for more than four or five plantations, three al- 
ready existing. 

“‘Madagascar remains to be spoken of. For every 
competent and reflecting man it will be found the 
most suitable for the cultivation of the cane. The 
land is still virgiu, and plantations can be had at 
an any elevation and at a nominal price, while the 
vegetation is splendid without either guano or manure. 
Labor is abundant, costing only R4 to R6 per month, 
and there are no vexa- 
tious police regulations.” 

‘The question of irrigation applied to our cane fields 
continues to occupy the public mind here to a great 
degree; and, at the last meeting of the Council of 


‘Government, two extensive schemes for irrigation in 


the windward and leeward districts of the Island 
were cliscussed, the Colonial Secretary reading a re- 
port thereon to the members of the board. 

There can be little doubt, from the attitude of Go- 
vernment in reference to the proposed enterprises, 
that the question of irrigation on a large scale, ap- 
plied to the culture of sugarcane, will soon be 
practically solved here. It has been remarked, and 
probably correctly, that however unsuccessful irriga- 
tion schemes have been in other countries, where | 
the agricultural produce was of less value than our 
staple, our colovists should not take such results ag 
conclusive for the non-adoption of similar enterprises 
here. In proof of this, it may be mentioned that 
irrigation to a by no means unimportant extent 
has already been carried out with considerable financial_ 
success on some of our most prosperous estates. © 
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Mavritius.—The subject of ostrich farming is causing 
some interest here, this species of industry having been 
introduced by one of our wealthy landed proprietors, 
Mr, Chéry Liénard, who imported several pairs of 
birds from Arabia and the Cape. These ostriches 
have already hatched broods; and, as there is plenty 
of barren land on the coast of the island, it is prob- 
able that, before many years pass over our heads, 
ostrici farming will be one of the ‘‘things that be” 
in Mauritius. ‘lhe Cape papers are eagerly searched 
by our Creole and French colonists for items in re- 
gard to the rearing and sale of ostriches &c., and a 
translation in French, from a Natal paper, has just 
been published in the Cernéen, our leading French 
journal, reporting the sale of some pairs of these 
irds at from 50 to 874 guineas per pair.—Cor. 


PLANTING IN FUT. 


A correspondent (‘‘ Pioneer”) favours us with the 

following :— 
FT heard froma friend in Fiji the other day, who 
writes :—‘The prospects of coffee do not seem very 
brilliant in Fiji at present. I have heard nothing 
of the result of the experiment on Great Amalgam, 
but am afraid it has not been successful, as one would 
have heard if the diseaso had been checked. 

** Stephens has gone to another coffee plantation 
on the island of Taviuni. The owner of Great 
Amalgam lately sent in a claim of £20,000 to the 
Government for damage done to his estate during the 
treatment by the Government. The matter has been 
referred to arbitration, and has not been settled yet. 

““There was a man of the name of Lanyon down 
here, three weeks ago, engaging natives to work on 
a cocoa plantation, which he is opening on the island 
of Vanua Levu, He has been in Fiji for nine years 
and was one of the first to grow coffee here. He was 
in Ceylon before that. He is very despondent about 
the prospects of coffee in Fiji. 

“Cinchova is being planted by two or three men. 
Copperah, cotton and sugar are the main products of 
Fiji, and the export of the first and Jast will very 
largely increase when the wide acreage of coconuts 
planted within the preceding five years comes into 
bearing, and when the three large new sugar mills 
now being put on Viti Levu are crushing to their full 
power.” 

‘ 


CEYLON THA IN MELBOURNE. 

Mr, Hector Mackenzie advises having sold the 
‘Kandaloya estate ‘‘pekoes” in Melbourne at ls 10d 

er lb., the pekoe souchong at Is 3d, and dust at 
104d per lb. inbond, He was sending on alot of pekoe 
| Souchong to Dunedin, where he expects to get 1s 5d to 
| is Gd per Ib. Mr. Mackenzie has been offered from 
Dunedin, New Zealand, 9} per lb. for Ceylon coffee, but 
is holding ont for 1041, ashe thinks prices are sure 
to go up. He also asks if Ceylon planters have done 
anything about the “Syndicate” business, adding : 
—"T amnot afraid of takmg up most of the work- 
‘ing here. I agree with you that it is a mistake to 
forces the market. I think if you can’t work a 
Syndicate, if I were appointed agent for one or two 
Bood estates, am sure I coull always get pretty 
good prices, I am working all my sales privately, 
and won't yo to auction as long as 1 can sell to the 
‘grocers privately.” 


_ 


THE ADULTERATION OF 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MELBOURNE ARGUS. 
Sir,—My letter to the Board of Health, copy of 
which was published in The Argus of 25th June, was 
called forth by ths confusion then existing regarding 
the Ab of green tea versus black tea, In that 


THA, 


letter I maintained and proved successfully by docu- 
mentary evidence that ail green tea is artificially 
coloured, 

“The four samples of green tea in the office” may 
be passed over. They are probably pure underfer- 
mented teas. Other statements and assertions in Mr, 
Everard’s letter are simply unsupported, and cannot 
rest for a moment against the posilive documentary 
evidence I adiuce to the contrary. Further, he must 
show better authority than his own for doubting 
scientific investigation, and I see at once that to 
Mr. Everard’s scepticism on this point is due the 
lamentable ignorance he displays in discussing this 
tea question, If he bad any knowledge of the manu- 
facture of tea—and there are plenty of works on the 
subject—he would not have asserted that ‘‘ withered 
tea leaves were sent home,” because all tea is withered 
in the first process of manufacture, and it is a most 
unlikely fact that any tea planter would have exported 
his produce at this stage. 

Wanklyn on tea analyses clearly and scientifically 
proves how easy it is to tell the true tea leaf by its 

otanical character, from all other leaves. Again, 
the true tea-leafis noted by its extraordinary richness 
in nitrogen over all other leaves. 

The ash of tea, remaining after incineration of the 
leaf, is another good test, and tables given by lead- 
ing analysts are a pretty certain guide to the detection 
of adulieration, 

Perhap; the extract of tea, or that part drunk in 
the infusion or cup of tea, is the most important, 
and no tea should fall below 30 (the standard at home). 
Some of the Indian and Ceylon teas go io 52. This 
extract contains the essential oil or flavour which 
pleases the palate; and the active principle, theine 
(tasteless), which mostly invigorates the drinker. 

I think it will now be perfectly clear to the intel- 
ligent reader that the analytical chemist should be 
the best judge of what is wholsome to the tea-drinker 
and that ‘‘wattlebark” would be instantly detected 
by sucha judge, however much Mr, Everard might 
disguise the same in his samples of tea. 

The tea-taster is probably the best authority on 
the flavour of tea, and in a ready way can give an 
opinion on the leaf and strength, but bey: nd this he 
cannot go, 

Messrs. Cosmo Newbery and Dunno must have 
analysed some 500 samples of tea, and they may be 
considered first-class analysts of this product, and 
their efforts to raise the standard of tea used by the 
community should have the support of all tea mer- 


chants and others connected with the trade. The 
Chinése are masters of the situation We can only 
take what they will give us, and they are perfect 


adepts in the manipulation of the leaf. They dye 
and face their teas so well that we have the spectacle 
of Mr. Everard filling your columns with peans of 


praise in favour of his blooming green teas of the 

north, the sam» tea in the hands of the exert and 

analyst showing facing and dye material. -I am, &e., 
July Ist. J. O. Moopy, 


Sir, —In the Assembly last Thursday, the Attorney- 
General admitted his inability to deol thoroughly with 
this question, He stated that 10 years ago he wa 
Commissioner of Customs, and now, as the highest law 
officer of the Ministry, he was neither the exponent of 
the customs | or the law in such cases. He also stated 
that he had the agent-general in his front, I will 
remind him that he had the Chamber of Commerce in 
his rear, but all, all are silent. 

Will you please allow me to state that up to the 
time of the expiry of the Kast India Company's 
trading charters in 1834—or rather the suspension of 
of the charters, vide the statute William IV.—it 
was the custom in England to deal with tea sea. 
damaged or otherwise unfit for consumption, to placg 
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it on board a hulk or a hoy sent down the Thames 
to sea reach, and there, under the supervision of 
revenue officers, it was started into the sea. About 
10 years after this period two vessels, tea-laden, were 
wrecked near the mouth of the Thames. One vessel 
was the “Westminster,” the other, I think, the “Lady 
Flora.” The tea was immediately recovered and sent 
up to the East India Docks in steamers. On petition, 
the sound was allowed to be separated, and the sea- 
damaged washed in bags and dried in the open air. 
One condition was that the sea-damaged was to be 
offered for sale as ‘‘sea-damaged and washed,” but 
the tea never reached the consumer with this char- 
acter. The process was neither satisfactory to the 
merchant nor to the Government. I believe that the 
Operation was never repeated. Not very long before 
this, some spurious tea, not imported but manufac- 
tured in England, was seized, sent to the Excise 
office, Old Broad street, and condemned to be burnt. 
Tf we go very. much further back, we find on record 
that in the year 1427 Rainwell, the mayor of London, 
seized 150 casks of wine for being adulterated. The 
easks were stayed, and the contents started into the 
gutters—6 Henry VI. ; f 

Surely the law officers, with the Imperial statutes at 
large at their hands, might find some remedy for such- 
like iniquities.— Yours, &c. Joun Exwa, 

Collins-street west, July 2. 3 


Sir,—In your issue of to-day is a letter in answer 
to mine of 28th June, on tea, from Mr. Moody, in 
which I am accused of a ‘‘tirade of abuse.” If that 
gentleman will show me where the abuse comes in I 
shall be delighted to withdraw if, but I suppose in 
my ignorance I may have abused when I thought I 
was closely following up an argument, showing Mr, 
Moody’s attempt to gloss over an importation of the 
vilest rubbish imaginable, by comparing it with some 
of the finest green teas in the world (nct «Ping 
Sueys” as quoted by Mr. Moody), because there may 
be some slight colouring on the finest kinds. What 
L wished to show was that teas like those per ‘‘ Ocean” 
were a simple swindle on the gullibility of the pub- 
lic, and that the colouring was not so bad, as com- 
pared with the article itself. This correspondence has, 
however, done some good, as it has moved off this 
abominable rubbish, I »m sorry to say, to another 
colony, when its last resting place ought to have been 
either in the middle of Hobson’s Bay or ‘“‘incinerated” 
by the Customs authorities. 

Mr. Moody accuses me of a want of knowledge of 
the manufacture of tea, I think “‘lamentable ignor- 
ance” igs the term; and I shall let- that question pass 
for what it is worth. But perhaps he will allow me 
to tell him that there is a distinction between ‘“‘ with- 
ered tea-leaves” and ‘‘tea-leaves withered” for commer- 
cial purposes. But as on this subject I merely wished 
to dispose of the assertion of another correspondent in 
regard to tea shipped from India, JI shall decline 
following a gentleman who condescends to answer a 
person who actually knows a tea leaf when he ceeg 
it as well as the scientific Wanklyn, but who certainly 
cannot tell what kind of ‘‘ vegetable” extract comes 
from a gunpowder made of the dust of other leaves, 
not tea, with a combination of other ‘rubbish, 

I have nothing further to say in regard to Mr. 
Moody’s letter, If Messrs. Dunn & Co, like to enter 
the field it is open to them, but I think, sir, you 
will agree with me that I did not sing the praises of 
colouring tea, Still, I am certain there is no more 
harm in blooming the finest green teas (which are 
never used here) than in the use of sulphur for hops 
or burnt sugar for brandy. Far better without, if 
the gentle public would prefer a dark olive colour, 
almost black, to the slight facing, which really much 
improves the appearance of fine green teas, a kind of 
tea I almost question if Mr. Moody has ever seen, 


.show actual fact. 


In the whole of this discussion on tea, from my first 
letter of January 16th, 1880, I have avoided as much 
ag possible saying anything that might be construed 
as either offensive against individuals, or against the 
growth of tea of any particular nationality.~ I have 
used my pen only against wholesale denunciations of 
the Chinese article, as unjust and unworthy. During 
the season just ended we have imported about 
10,000,000 1b. of tea from China, nearly every shipment 
of which I have seen tasted, and under the most 
stringent act (similar to the English) not above 50,000lb. 
weight could have been either destroyed or confiscated, 
including the “ Ocean’s” shipment and the ‘‘ Glamis 
Castle’; and for this 50,000lb. weight letters are 
written wholesale about the poisonous Chinese article, 
as if the whole produce was one mass of adulteration. 

I may add, in conclusion, that during the last few 
days fully one million of pounds weight of tea (season 
1881-2) have been sold ont of thes.s, ‘* Killarney,” in 
every iustance from very fine to nice sweet-flavoured, 
teas, not one parcel of which would show alow extract, 
or be rejected by dealers on account of inferiority of 
quality. 

As I have frequently seen Mr. Dunn’s name quoted 
as an analyst, I shall be pleased to give him small 
samples of the teas I have named if it will be any 
advantage to him to obtain them for analytical pur- 
poses ; indeed, I think it would be advisable for him 
to know both sides of the question, and not rest satis- 
fied with thinking that the teas (green especially) he 
has analysed are the best products of China. I will 
also add that the finest and most valuable teas do not 
necessarily contain (I mean pure tea) the highest 
percentage of extract, any more than silent spirit 60 per 
cent. over proof is better than the finest old cognac 8 to 
10 under proof.—I am, &e., 

J. EVERARD. 

32 Collins-street west, July 5. 


Sir,—I am much surprised to see the following state- 
ment inMr. Moody’s letter in. this morning’s Argus -— 
“In that letter I maintaimed and proved successfully, 
by documentary evidence, that all green tea is arti- 


ficially coloured,” 


Such a statement coming from a man of Mr. Moody’s 
high standing in the trade, must have weight, and 
should not have been so rashly made, The documentary 
evidence only referred to China tea, I am prepared to 
Vhe Indian green teas consigned to 
me have been analysed and found to be perfectly pure. 
Fact surely is before theory, especially if the theory is 
a little stale.—Yours, &c., Caas, W. HuGHEs, 

87 Chancery-lane, July 5, i 


CINCHONA PLANTING ON THE PULNEYS. 


The nature of the planting advice tendered to the 
home public is illustrated by an extract from a letter 
in the Field of July 2nd, on ‘‘The Kannan Devan 
Mountains in South India,” We quote as follows :— 

For a planter, and for a man with a small income 
who wished to set up house on the Pulneys, these ~ 
hills present undeniable attractions. It is easy to get — 
across from Kodekanal. Some three months ago, a ~ 
gentleman left the latter station with his wife and 
her maid, and travelled across to Devikolum, stayed — 
there some weeks, and returned the same way. The ~ 
path connecting the two places is in process of con- — 
struction, and one or two residents of Kodekanal 
have already taken up lands on the Kannan Devans, — 
and are opening cinchona estates. The labour mark- | 
et is close at hand, and the supply of coolies pre- — 
sents no difficulties, The adaptability of the climate © 
and soil for growing tea and the best sorts of cin- 
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chona (such as Condaminia, pubescens, pitayensis) has 
been thoroughly established by the success of the 
society’s own operations, and a coffee plantation is 
now being formed under the management of a skilled 
lanter from Ceylon. But above all is this great 
act, which places this country beyond all other dis- 
tricis in South India, that these lands are entirely 
free from malaria—unless, of course, lands are selected 
at the bottom of one of the valleys running into the 
plains. But on the pliteau there are some thousands 
of acres of forest and grass as entirely free from 
fever influences as Coonoor and Ootacamund, or the 
Pulneys themselves. Rain falls in every month of 
the year, except February, and sometimes January. 
Pnglish vegetables grow excellently. Hnglish stores 
and liquor are easily procurable from the neighbour- 
ing town of Madura, where there is a good club. 
Carpenters come up from Cochin, their pay being 
one rupee aday; but lime must be brought up from 
the low country, which is one of the drawbacks of 
the place. 

The scope and profits of cinchona growing are now 
being recognized. It is an enterprise particularly 
‘suited to a man who has a small income to enable 
him to keep going till his trees are big enough to 
produce the chemists’ bark, who likes leisure for 
shooting, and is not to be worried by the ceaseless 
and minute superintendence that a coffee or tea garden 
requires, 

There is no place in South India where a married 
man of small means, with a little capital, would do 
better than by taking a house at Kodekanal, on the 
Pulneys, and by purchasing a hundred acres of forest 
Jand and a hundred acres of grass land on the Kannan 
Devans, wherewith to form a farmstead and a cin- 
chona plantation. 

At the present moment the prices of cinchona bark 
are so high that it has been calculated by good 
authorities that an acre of land with a thousand 
trees on it, ten years old, can be worked to give a 
return of £100 perannum. ‘These authoritics also say 
that the value of the best barks, which are brought 
to market for the manufacture of the alkaloids, will 
never materially decrease. 

It is not necessary to wait ten years for a return, 
because from four to seven years old trees (according 
to growth), yield a bark that is known as druggists’ 
bark, used for decoctions. The prices of the best 


_ kind of cinchona bark that is diverted to this pur- 


pose is now very high, and the thinning out of the 


plantation in its early years would quite certainly 


repay all outlay, and leave a large margin of profit. 


But there is a consensus of opinion that the produc- 


| tion of this druggists’ bark may be overdone, and 


the planter must be prepared for this contingency. 
The cost of purchasing such a block of forest and 
grass wonld, we understand, be now in the early days 
of the society, about £3 per acre for forest, and £1 


—@n acre for grass land. 


be approximately as follows for the first year :— 


The cost of opening 50 acres of the forest land will 


“ER GF 
Felling at £1 5s. the acre 62 10 0 
Pitting, lining, planting, &e., at £2 per 
1,000 pits—3,000 pits to the acre... 300 0 0 
Price of plants, at £1 per 1,000 . 160 0:0 
Temporary buildings, paths, drains, 
tools, &c., say... mad 4 150 0 O 
Native superintendent, at £5 per month 60 0 0 


722 10 0 


Add price of 106 acres forest land, £300; 
100 acres of grass land, £100 .. 400 0 0 


Total...€1,112 10 0 
_The upkeep and gradual extension of the cultiva- 
tion would be effected for £200 a year, so that the 


par 


estate would cost about £2,000 before a return could 
be expected. It is difficult to say what amount of 
dry bark would be harvested from the first thinning 
out in, say, five years; but it is not unreasonable to 
estimate that 5,000 Ib. of dry bark, presenting a net 
profit of 2s. a pound, would be the result of the first 
cropping. But if the planter does not want to open 
himself, he can buy a young plantation from the society, 
this being part of their business. A year or a year- 
and-a-half old cinchona plantation, with a portion 
opened, would be possibly sold for cost of opening 
ane value of land, plus a good interest on the money 
sunk. 

We are not well informed on this matter, but we 
should think that such a plantation could be pur- 
chased for £20 an acre the opened block, and £5 
an acre unopened forest. ‘Thus, a block of 100 acres 
forest and 100 acres grass, with 40 acres opened in 
cinchona a year old, would be priced at about £1,200 
to £1,500. A planter with an available capital of 
£2,000 would thus find a property suited to his 
pooket, and subsequent extension of opening would 
be deferred till crop time. 

The objections to Kodekénal as a place of residence 
are, that the society is limited in extent, that the 
cart road from the plains is not yeb finished, and 
consequently everything has to be carried up hy coolies}; 
that there are no schools; and that bungalows are 
few, and hard to get for a term. But the climate 
is exquisite, and, with an occupation as is suggested 
in this letter, there would be no tedium, or diffi- 
culty in finding ample employment on one’s own 
property or in looking after estates for others. Fur- 
ther, there is the shooting, which is very indifferent 
on the Pulneys, but improves every mile towards the 
west until the Kannan Devans are reached, whence 
extensive and unexplored wilds, teeming with «lephants, 
bison, ibex, and deer, stretch away south forty miles 
to Peermaad, and north into the British Anaimallais, 

STAPLEGROVE. 

We would strongly advise intending planters to 
visit the Pulneys and spend a year on the spot (learn- 
ing to plant) before investing their capital either in 
forest-land or a cultivated property. 


SORGHUM CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 


A paper published by the Madras Government 
contains a letter from the officiating Under-Secret- 
ary to the Government of India, Home, Revenue 
and Agricultural Department (Agriculture and Horti- 
culture), to the Secretary to the Government of 
Madras, Revenue Departinent, forwarding for experi- 
mental cultivation in the Madras Presidency a small 
quantity of the seed of the ‘‘ Minnesota Early 
Amber Cane,” a variety of the Sorghum Saccharatuin, 
and requesting that careful experiments may be made 
to test the value of this variety of Sorglum as a 
sugar-producer ; and also that the seed produced may 
be preserved for further experiments. In this letter 
were enclosed copies of two memoranda on the sub- 
ject by Surgeon-Genera! Balfour, dated 25th Septem- 
ber 1880, and Sth February 1881. In_ the first of 
these Dr. Balfour refers to the introduction by him in 
1859 into India of imphee from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of sorgho from the United States of America, 
and the subsequent results. That the juice of the sorgho 
has not hitherto been erystalized into sugar is duo not 
to any inferiority of the cane but to a method not 
having been discovered to overcome the difficulties 
in the way of crystalization. These have now been 
removed. Dr, Balfour therefore points out the desir- 
ability of once more trying the cultivation, He says >— 
“ Its treatment should be precisely that of the Sorghum 
vulgare, the juari, cholum or jonna of the Hindustan, 
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Tamil and Tiling countries, and the seeds might be 
carefully collected for future experiments. The Agri- 
cultural Department of the United States has 32 varie- 
ties of sugar-producing sorghums and millets, but the 
Minnesota Early Amber Cane is considered the best; 
after it come the Chinese Sorgho Cane, the White 
Liberian Cane, and the Honduras Cane. I introduced 
the Chinese Sorcho into Madras in 1859 (Proceedings, 
Revenue Board, 18th January 1863), but it was seem- 
ingly neglected. I will obtain and forward samples 
of all the varieties.” In the second memorandum 
Dr. Balfour gives further information on the subject, 
quoting the opinions of Dr. Roxburgh, Mr. Wigley, 
and a writer in the Madras Mail, who says :—‘‘ To sum 
up the advantages of Sorgho, it produces a good grain 
about equal in value to ordinary cholum (Sorghum 
vulgare); it should produce sugar worth at least two 
or three times the value of the grain; the crushed 
canes are still useful as fodder or as manure, if not 
used in boiling the juice; the produce of ‘cerosie ; 
should more than pay all the expenses of cultivation’ 


and a valuable dye (note paragraph 12) can be extracted © 


from the seeds. And if the cultivator does not choose 
to manufacture sugar, he can sell the stalk as a pleas- 
ant succulent, or he may sell the syrup as molasses 
or manufacture vinegar or brandy, Paper can also be 
made ficm the stalk, and il is possible that if the cane 
refuse were collected and made out here into ‘ half- 
stock,’ a large demand might arise from it in Hurope.” 
Dr. Balfour adds:—‘‘In conclusion the efforts made 
in India to introduce the ‘sorgho,’ igreat as they 
may seem, are slight compared with those of the 
United States Agriculiural Department when they have 
a new plant to establish; and as the farmers of the 
States bave found it a profiiable crop, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the ryots of British India should 
also be able to cultivate with even larger profits,” 


NEW PRODUCTS IN CEYLON: LOW-COUNTRY 
REPORT. 
DROUGHT—CRICKETS AND LEAF DISEASE—USE OF BASKEIS 
IN PLANTING OUT—THE GIGANTIC VARIETY OF LIBE- 
RIAN COFFFE THM LWAST SATISFACTORY OF ALL— 
DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL, 
Western Provincn, 3lst July 1881. 
In my last report, I professed to have had suftici- 
ent rain for my purposes up to that date. But since 
then there has been none, and for the last ten days 
the asual cloudy Jnly weather has given place to 
bright sunshine, and intense heat, alternated with pass- 
ing clouds, carried forward on the wings of a chilling 
breeze that feels as if it went to the very marrow 
of the bones. In consequence of those sudden changes 


of temperature, there has been a good deal of semi-sick- - 


ness among tie coolies. Nothing very serious, but 
enough to make all but the old well-seasoned hands 
shirk the afternoon sun, and the chilling blasts. The 
wind blows stiffly for eight hours daily, and is of 


an extremely dry, searching quality that finds its’ 


way into the most sheltered nooks, and wheels round 
the most intrusive corners, 

Hitherto, the coffee plants put out im the early 
part of the month have suffered nothing, but they 
will have to be looked to in the way of additional shade, 
if this weather continues for a few days more. The 
older coffee plants seem to grow even better for the 
dry wether, bowing their heads at the bidding of 
the wind but assuming their natural position when 
it ceases, At this stage of growth, they are v ry 
much given to throw out numerous suckers near the 
ground, which require a good deal of trimming, but 
this habit ceases when they begin to branch, which 
is generally at from fifteen inches to two feet. 
The plants cut by the last hatching of crickets are 
coming on (that is to say those cut above the buds), 
but they are a long way behind those that escaped, 


and will only rank with the supplies put or to be — 
put down from eight to twelve months later, and — 
they will be again liable to attack, when the enemy 
again appears. On the last occasion, many plants 

that had stems too hard to cut had their leaves 

pruned off for six inches or so, and a large pro- © 
portion of those so trimmed haye been attacked by 

leaf disease in a very virulent form, while hardly 

one of those that have thrown out shoots from the 

cut stem are so affected. I am stumping all that 

have caught the disease, so as to give them another 

chance, for, asl have formerly stated, the pest seems 

never to leave the plant it has once fastened on. 

The dry weather has been more troublesome in 
the nursery than elsewhere. I am obliged to use 
baskets for two reasons :-—lst.—IfI transplanted the 
eeedlings from the sheds into the open ground, a’ 
month after tle cricket season opened I would not 
have a plant left, but they do not touch them in 
the baskets, placed on their bottoms on the surface, 
2nd.—Plants in baskets may be put out at any 
time after the third pair of leaves are out, when 
there have been a few showers, and a fair prospect 
of more within fifteen days. Our climate is too 
uncertain to prudently put out plants with naked 
roots at any time of the year, and in baskets — 
they are safe at almost any time, if subsequent 
shading be properly attended to. Plants in baskets, 
however, have the disadvantage of requiring an 
amount of care and labour in shading and water- 
ing altogether unnecessary in the case of plants 
in the ground, A few hours of hot sun and dry 
wind parches the earth contained in the baskets, 
and in dry weather watering must go on con- 
tinually, and shading must be done in the last 
resort, though not to be prescribed except when the 
well goes dry—an event which has taken place here, 
towards every evening, for the last week. 

After the Liberian coffee plant has two pair of leaves, 
it enjoys all the sun it can catch, so long as it can 
draw on the soil its roots occupy for the necessary 
supply of moisture; the moment the moisture failsit 
begins to droop andif not quickly attended to will die. — 
The blossom on the older trees due a month ago 
siruggled out on several occasions, but the greater 
part of the promise remains unfulfilled, and will con- 
tinue to be till rain comes. In the ease of almost every 
one of the remaining two year trees,during the last few 
months, the stem has run up, two, three, and even 
sx pair of leaves without a branch. This is the true 
habit of the tree variety, but even the best behaved 
hitherto have run up from nine inches to two feet 
of stem without a branch, and this has happened at. 
all the various heights attained, from three to six 
feet. Since the rapid growth has in some measure 
ceased, they are again getting into regular habits. 

One of the correspondents of the Observer complained 
lately that he had been deceived in the seed supplied 
to his order, because the whole did not turn out of 
the gigantic variety. So far as my present experience 
carries me, I am inclined to think the gigantic 
variety the least satisfactory of all, It rons rapidly 
up to four or five feet and produces one pair of branches 
up the stem; runs another foot and produces a single 
one; and so it goes on, till at seven feet it has not 
seven branches, It was-not the size of the Liberian ~ 
coffee that first called my attention to it, but the 
fact that it would flourish and be productive im a 
temperature ten degrees higher than suited the Arabian 
kind. I do not care for the size of the tree. A giant 
or a dwarf variety are all the same to me, it only 
they can be profitably cultivated, where the known 
and tested variety fails. I have devoted the fag end — 
of the longest consecutive planting career in Ceylon to _— 
the developement of this plant, inasmall section of — 


| country, with a peculiar climate, and so far, through 


) 
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many disappointments, Iam satisfied with the results. 
To naturalize an exotic, \in soil and climate closely 
resembling those of its habitat, should be a com- 
paratively easy task ; but when we carry it into a 
region where it would be impossible for it to 
maintain a permanent footing without human aid, 
we require to watch its habits, and study its wants, 
with unwinking vigilance, and every one _ for 
himself: for, in this land of Ceylon, the  experi- 
ence acquired in one quarter may be oflittle use 
in another not very remote. The distribution of 
rainfall, which varies from 31 inches at Mannar to 
250 at Padupola, shows too remote extremes for any 
one species of plant to flourish in both places, Indeed, 
it is questionable whether any profitable cultivation 
can be conducted in the neighbourhood of either, 
My own experience in the cultivation of Arabian coffee, 
within a mile of the Ceylon waterpot, was not by 
any means satisfactory, but it is said tea is suecceed- 
ing in that vicinity. There is suflicient choice of 
locality between the two extremes, and in the Pasdun 
Korale, with its 150 inches of rainfall, Liberian coffee 
seems to have found a congenial home, but the chief 
question now to be settled is how far the cultivation 
can be pushed into the drier districts, with a fair 
chance of success. At what measure of rainfall will 
we be forced to draw the line? Nor is this the sole 
question to be settled, There are tracts of good land, 


in districts where the annual rainfall would be ample, 


if well distributed over the year. It then is an 
important fact still to be tested: how long can the 
Liberian coffee plant endure, without permanent injury, 
deprivation ofrain? I cannot from my own experiences 
throw much light on this point, as I have not been tried 
with more than thirty days, since I had to deal with 
well grounded plants, but in the land I have to 


‘work a plant of six months can stand a month not 


only without injury but with advantage. At the 
same time, I must admit that I have seen a well 
branched plant, five feet high, with a heavy crop, 
droop in a bright afternoon, with only fourteen dry 
days behind it, 

August 3rd. 

On the 3lst we had a few light showers, and the 
like on the Ist, but it was at 4 a.m. on the 2nd we 
began to get real rain. We have a right to expect 
“more or less rain late in July or early in August, 
_and on this occasion we are not disappointed. 

The first cricket work of the season appeared on 
the morning of the Ist in the cutting of two coffee 
‘Seedlings in the nursery. It is a month earlier than 
TI expected them, but it is to be hoped that an early 
“entry will precede an early exit. .I do not much 
like their first appearance among the plants in baskets, 
where the plants have been comparatively safe on 
former occasions. Curious that the breed should have 
‘such # hold on this place, and nowhere else within 
“my bounds of ken. 

9th August, 

More or less rain daily ; rained all day on Sunday; 

‘Planting out with fear and trembling. 


COFFEE ADULTERATION AND THE PLANTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

A Ceylon estate proprietor now at home writes :— 
*Lontlon, 15th July 1881.—I must send you a few lines 
to express the disgust I feel at the reception accorded 
‘to the proposed memorial against coffee adulteration 
at the meeting of the Planters’ Association last month, 

** Luke-warmness or faint-heartedness in euch a cause, 
it is, perhaps, possible to understand. But, opposition 
from the planters to their best interests, and without 
the slightest show of rhyme or reason |! No wonder, 


up the thing in despair. 
72 


i 
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that Mr. Wall lost heart and would fain have thrown | 


‘The subject of adulteration has been much before 
the public at home during the past few months; 
partly, no doubt, owing to the boldness with which 
the promoters of the Date Coffee Company have ad- 
vertized their scheme ; and as you are doubtless aware, 
more than one journal has been threatened with pro- 
ceedings for boldly expressing opinions affecting the 
character of the above iniquitous concern. 

“Tsay, therefore, that amore fitting time than just 
now for the presentation of such a memorial, it 
would have been impossible to select. 

‘‘The Chairman of the P. A. has done his duty : the 
Observer has done its duty. To them both, asa unit 
of the planting community and a member of that As- 
sociation to which I used to consider it an honour 
to belong, I desire to tender my thanks, and to the 
former my sympathy that his labour should be so 
little appreciated. I fear that the opposition to the 
memorial has been prompted by the same petty jealous 
spirit which caused the P, A. to reject the medical 
aid scheme drafted by the Chamber of Commerce last 
year, 

“The enclosed cutting from a London paper of to-day’s 
date will show you that the Date Coffes Company at 
any rateis looking after /s interests with some energy 
however base those interests may be :— 


‘Tur Dare Correre CompANy Reporr. 


The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Date 
Coffee Company was held yesterday in the Great 
Hall of the Cannon-street Hotel, Henry Haymen, Esq., 
in the Ohair. 

The CuarrmMan,—Gentlemen, the Scerctary will read 
the notice convening the meeting. 

Mr. T. Fortescue Haymen (Secretary) 
notice. 

The Cratrman.—Will you take the Report as read, 
or have it read? 

The Report was taken as read. 

The Caarrman :—Gentlemen, I will commence the pro- 
ceedings to-day (and I will detain you buta very few 
moments) with the formation of the Company. We 
have so many new shareholders come into the Com- 
pany within the past few months who are constantly 
asking questions; and I think therefore we shall take 
this opportunity of endeavouring to place before you 
a short résumé of the Company’s affairs from the first 
day it started until now, Thoze who remember the 
first prospectus of the Company, and the figures which 
were then put before the public, will recollect that 
we stated to you upon a make of 40 tons per week, 
we could return a profit of 100 per cent. Works have 
since that date been established at Kurrachee, in India. 
We have been enabled to show you by the actual making 


read the 


| of the Coffee the price at which it can be manu- 
| factured, and we know also the price at which it can 


be sold, During the last few months you will have 
noticed that we have been enabled to considerably in- 


| crease the quantity, and by the last letter from the 


manager in Kurrachee we are informed that the first of 
the sets of ovens, dispatched to increase the quantity, 
will be erected within the week, and I think I am 
justified in saying that by the end of August we shall 
be in a position to put out close upon 40 tons per 
week, (cheers). So much for the question of mannu- 
facture. The accounts before you show most clearly 
that we can manufacture at the price we originally 
anticipated, and there can be no question of doubt 
about it selling at the price we thought, and if so we 
shall realise the profit also we anticipated. We will 
now take you a step further with respect to what 
has taken place since we had the pleasure of meeting 
in January of this year. All sorts of rumours and 
stutemenuts have been made, most of which I have met 
with statements from the chair at the various meetings 
of the Company which have been called during that 
time. You have also been informed an attempt was 
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made to get an injunction against this Company, and 
thereby stop its proceedings. Those who have watched 
the papers will have noticed that the case was set 
down for hearing tc-day. The case came on before the 
Vice-Chancellor to-day, and with the following, which 
I think will be a most gratifying, result to the share- 
holders. It bears out on the face of it, I may say, 
all you have been led to suppose, and it puts an end 
once and for all to all questions of litigation, and 
places the Vompany in the position 16 was in—in fach 
in a better position than it was in before these pro- 
ceedings commenced (hear, hear). I willread you what 
took place:—‘‘The Plaintiffs having since the com- 
meucement of the action made inquiries and had an 
opportunity of investigating the Defendants’ patent and 
their mode of manufacture, and, being satisfied that it 
is not on infringement, desire to withdraw from the 
proceedings, each party paying their own costs. To 
put an end to the possibility of further litigation and 
competition, the Plaintiffs have agreed to dispose of 
their Patent to the Defendant Company for asmall sum 
which scarcely covers the umount paid by the Plaintiffs, 
in the belief that Montoison’s Patent was the sole one 
capable of being upheld for this manufacture, and both 
parties now ask the Court to direct an Order in the 
terms of this arrangement, which is embodied in an 
agreement dated the 6th day of June, 1881.” That, 
gentlemen, has passed by an Order of the Court ; we are 
now once more perfectly free from litigation, and we 
start on the commencement of what we term a new 
financial year, free from all disturbances of a legal 
nature (cheers). I think, as’ many of you are in- 
terested, and as the Parent Company is interested in 
the French Company, I should state to you that we are 
proceeding now rapidly to the completion of the French 
works. We had an interview with our commercial 
manager in Paris yesterday. I do not think it would 
be wise to go into figures with you at this meeting, but 
I may tel! you that there is not the slightest shadow ofa 
doubt that the prices which have been arranged at which 
the coffee can be sold in Paris, and the price at which it 
can be manufactured, will lead to such profits to the 
French Date Coffee Company that the prospectus, as 
originally isued to the shareholders will be more 
than fully carried out (cheers). With respect to the 
German Date Coffee Company, the position of affairs 
is simply this: By the commencement of August 
we shall be in a position to sell our Coffee. We 
have entered into a provisional arrangement with a 
very large merchant in Germany to undertake the 
sole sale of the manufactured Coffee there at a price 
considerably in excess of the price which we thought 
satisfactory in this country, and at a price which 
will leave very large profits to that Company. Now, 
gentlemen, as we are more free, we shall be able in 
a very short time to bring before you our American 
and Spanish and our other Patents (hear, hear), From 
Spain we have most satisfactory intelligence, after 
tasting the Coffee, that there willbe a very, very 
large trade indeed. The documents are all being trans- 
lated into Spanish, A certain amount of time must 
take place before we can bring these matters before 
you in the shape of a prospectus, but at a very 
early date we shall do so, The United States Com- 
pany is also progressing very satisfactorily. <Ar- 
Tangements, or, rather, communications, have taken 
place with very eminent firms abroad, and I have 
no doubt that we shall be speedily enabled to place 
that before you (cheers), With regard to Belgium 
and other places we are in a similar position; And 
now, as I said before, we are once more free, and 
all litigation is at an end; and I feel certain every day 
more and more, that everything which has been 
said to you fromthe Chair from the time we started 
up to the present time will be morethan fully realised, 
and the Parent Company will take that position which 
in the month of January it was pointed out that it 


would take, and which I feel certain willbe as sa- 
tisfactory to you as it will be to the Board of Di- 
rectors (cheers). Before I sit down I should like to 
say that if, in defending the Company against these 
peculiar attacks which have been made upon it, I 
have personally in any way given offence to any one 
in connection with it, it was simply done as a 
matter of duty in defending your interest. Courtesy 
is the style which I should always like to deal 
in, and if in any way I have trodden upon any one 
in connection with it, I trust, as litigation has: ceased, 
all ill-feelng has ceased, and that we shall go on 
carrying out the programme which we have laid 
down, and that we shall see by the balance 
sheets of this and the other Companies, that the 
Date Coffee Company and the subsidiary Companies 
will all pay very large dividends, and be of that com- 
mercial value which, from the first, 1 have predicted 
(cheers). With these few remarks I formally move 
the adoption of the report and accounts; my friend 
Lord Poulett will second that, and I will sit down 
to give any shareholder an opportunity to put any 
question which he may be inclined to ask, 

The Kight Honourable Earl Poulett.—I beg to second 
Mr. Haymen’s statement. 

The Chairman (after a pause), said.—As no share- 
holder has any question to put, I will put the ques- 
tion—that the report and accounts be received and 
adopted. ‘Those ia favour of that will signify the 
same in the usual manner. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman.—The next question is the re-election 
of Auditors, which I will propose, and which I will 
ask some shareholder to second; it is as much a 
Shareholder’s question as a Diréctor’s, in fact, more 
so. I therefore beg to propose that Messrs, Fred. 
Maynard & Co. be re-elected Auditors, and perhaps 
some shareholder will kindly second that. 

Mr, Barton.—I will second that. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Chairman.—That, gentlemen, concludes the busi- 
ness of the meeting; but perhaps you will allow me 
to state once again my entire confidence in the success 
of the Company, and I am confident that before the 
close of this year we shall be calling you together 
for that happy sort of meetiag in order that we shall 
propose a dividend to you (cheers). 

A Sharehbolder.—If I am in order, I should like to 
ask one questior. 

The Chairman.—I will answer any question, 

The Shareholder.—I do not know why the Govern- 
ment charge us 2d. a lb., and why coffee and chicory 
are admitted at 13d. per lb. I have madea calculation 
on the basis of 40 tons per week, and I find it makes 
a difference in the year of 10,000/. in the profits of 
the Company. ; 

The Chairman.—It is impossible to ask the Govern- 
ment why they charge it. They charge it to us on ground 


coffee and the berry. If ground coffee is brought to 


this country it is charged 2d per lb. 

Mr. Frost. —What is the nature of the opposition to 
the German Patent? 

The Chairman.—I think it would be unwise to say. 
We are not a German meeting. 

The Shareholder.—The result is, that we have not 
had any bonus from the German Patent, 

The Chairman.—I do not think it would be wise to 
make the statement, ; 

The Auditor.—l am much obliged to you, gentlemen, 
for re-electing me auditor, and I congratulate you on 
being shareholders in so prosperous a Company. 


The Chairman.—That concludes the business of the : 


meeting. 


Mr. Maitland.—I think, gentlemen, before we separate 


we should propose a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
Mr. Pittman.—i beg to second that. 
The motion was carried, 
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The Chairman,—Well, gentlemen, on behalf of my 
colleagues and myself, and my worthy friend the soli- 
citor—I must include him; he gets the blame if there 
is any blame, aud he should have some of the praise— 
we are very much obliged to you. We have tried to 
deserve your confidence. I think we have shown we 
have managed your aflairs at all events with zeal, and 
if there have been errors, they are errors which any 
one might have committed. If you are firm in hold- 
| ing to your property as we will hold the reins of 
management, | feel more and more convinced, as I told 
you before, there is not a single shareholder in this 
Association who will not have reason as years goby, 
whether Lam in the chair or anywhere else, to feel 
that he has got an investment which he can count 
upon as a safe investment from time to time to those 
who may follow him. I hope and trust we shall be 
spared many, many years, in order to meet you from 
time to time, and to prove by the distribution of 
dividends that the faith you have had in the Directors 
of this Company has not heen misplaced (cheers). 
{I thank you cordially for the vote of thanks and for 
your confidence to day. 

The meeting then broke up. ’ 


From tae Lonpon “Times” or Jury 13. 
Higa Court or Jusrick: Chancery Division. 
(Berore Vick CuanceL.tor HAtt.) 

Carprew v. Tue Darn Corrrz Company (Limrrep.) 
In this action, which was for asupposed infringe- 
ment of Montoison’s Patent for Date Coffee, counsel 
this morning stated on behalf of the plaintiffs that, 
having since the commencement of the action had an 
opportunity of investigating the defendants’ Patent and 
their mode of manufacture, the plaintiffs had satisfied 
themselves that there bad beeu no infringement, and 
accordingly an arrangement had been entered into 
that the plaintiffs ehould sell their Patent to the 
defendants for a sum which would cover the amount 
they had paid for it, in the belief that it was the 
sole one which could be upheld, and that all pyro- 
ceedings in the action should bo stayed, each party 

paying their own costs. 
Mr. Northmore Lawrence appeared for the plaintiffs; 
Mr. Pollard and Mr, Buckley for the defendants, 


Specimen of Advertising. 

The Date Coffee may be obtained through any 
Grocer or Chemist. Ask for Wate Coffee, and see 
that you get it. The Date Coffee, mixed ready for 
use, in I-lb. tins, ls. and Is. 6d. per lb. 

Pure Date Coffee, 1s. per lb., in 1-lb. tins. —This 
will be improved by adding one teaspoonful of coffee 
to three of pure Date Colfee, four teaspoonfuls of the 
mixture being suflicient to make a pint of coffee, 

The Date Coffee Company (Limited).—John M ‘Tag« 
art; and Co., Wholesale Agents, 2, Denman-street, 
Borough, London, §$. E., to whom all communica. 
tions with reference to selling coffee should be addressed. 

The Date Coffee Company (Limited),—Medical and 
Press Opinions can be obtained of the Secretary, 125 
to 131, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, Lon- 
‘don, KE. C, 

The Date Coffee —One pound of Date Coffee will 
make as much coffee as two pounds of ordinary 
coffee. Consequently, Date Coffee at ls. per lb. is 
only equal to Gd. per lb. : 


Our correspondent adds:— 

““We are having a tremendously hot summer. The 
heat, I think, is greater than I ever remember to 
have experienced it in England. Now-a-days it is not 
considered infra dig. or effeminate for a man to use 
fn umbrella as a protection fromthe sun, The example 
is no doubt set by Anglo-Indians, who have long con- 
quered any squeamishness on the subject, and others 
ave often only too glad to follow suit.” 


PRO- 
SPECTS IN COORG. 

Sourm Coore, 1st August.—In the June number of 
the Vropical Agriculturi.t at page 15, you recommend 
the trial of new seed coffee and mention that of 
Coorg as ‘‘ Chick Coffee,” which, if not a <“ goak ” 
at our expense, shall be glad if you will correct, 
The Coorg tree is very different from the Chick, which 
is an imported one from Mysore and very like what 
Ceylon planters call the “ male tree.” To it we owe 
much of the loss by borer and I may safely say leaf 
and other diseases inherent to coffee. It only gives 
a crop once in three years and then ripens at all 
sorts. of times, so that much is lost on the ground 
and to this fact I attribute the large numbers of 
these trees to be found on every old estate, which 
were invariably planted from seedling plants from under 
the trees instead of from plants raised from carefully 
picked seed of the Coorg tree, which came from 
West Coorg and is known amongst old planters to 
this day as the Nalkenaad tree. If you recommend 
this to your readers, they will benefit by the change. 

The monsoon is still very light here. I have only 
had §'13 inches of rain for July against 10°84, the 
average for past five years, and 21°14 against 34:902 for 
the seven months. 

Plants are drooping in old coffee and clearings, 
and enquiries are being made on every side for plants. 

Labor supply, which three years ago was short, has 
yearly been increasing and now the cry is ‘* Whatam 
{to do with my coolies?” This (where funds are avail- 
able) is easily settled as South Coorg is intersected 
with swamps which are mines of manurial wealth in 
themselves (when properly treated) and lime and 
bones are readily procurable at reasonable rates to 
mix with this; and I doubt not tbat your Ceylon 
men can testify to the benefits derivable from bulky 
manures when the bulk is on the spot, and merely 
wants to be carried a few yards to the trees. 

The great want in this district is field surveys and 
a regular system of recorded manuring. At present, 
I could point to dozens of estates where the same 
fields are manured year after year, with resultant 
loss to the proprietors. Nearly all of them spend large 
sums for manures, yet very few can be induced to 
spend the eum of one rupee an acre for a detailed map 
of their estates. which, onan average, would not amount 
to more than R150 each, and which would, in one year, 
save more than the cost of the map, by enabling 
V. A.s to check the various works in progress and 
save many a Chick Dhorie froma ‘“ stinker” as well. 
Thus we swallow whales and strain at gnats in “ the 
Bamboo.” 


Errects or MaANurES upon Forrage.—A very in- 
teresting example of the diverse results obtained in 
density of colour in the foliage of the Potato plant 
through the use of diverse manures may now be seen 
al the Bedfont seed ground, where Mr. Dean is carry- 
ing out some simple trials, Phosphatic manures, 
designed specially to assist in the promotion of 
tubers, not only do so, but also excite or stimulate 
earlier and more robust growth, whilst the normal tint 
of the foliage remains, Nitrogenous manures prepared 
for cereal and bulbous root crops, on the other band, 
produce stems of a stouter kind, and foliage so dark 
in hue that but for assured certainty on the part 
of the planter it would scarcely be credited that the 
rows of Potatos were of one and the same kind. Even 
more interest will perhaps attach to the appearance of 
those rows, the ground being poor, to which no 
manure was applied. Compared with these, the man- 
ured rows, even now, indicate that more than double 
the produce will result,—G@ardeners’ Chronicle, 
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a PEE A RRS BE AACR 


THE SARRACENIAS or side-saddle flowers, better known 
as pitcher plants, and that have long been grown in 
hot houses for the sake of their pitchers, are now found 
to be well worth cultivating on account of the size and 
beauty of their flowers, Messrs, Bull, Walliams, 
Veitch, and others have furnished the’Gardeners’ Chron- 
cle with specimens of flowers, some of which have 
heen figured and described in that journal. They are 
said to be magnificent flowers, and.the use of this 
superlative is, no doubt, fully justified so far as size 
and singularity of form are concerned. The colours, 
however, appear to be dull.—Australasian. 


Tue ‘‘T. A.”—We have received a copy of the Tropical 
Agriculturist, amonthly record of information for planters 
of coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar, palms and other products 
suited for cultivation in the tropics. The contents of 
the number before us, which is issued from the Ceylon 
Observer Press, show that great pains have been 
bestowed upon the compilation of the publication, and 
we have no doubt that it will secure a large consti- 
tuency not only in Ceylon but in the large planting 
districts of Coorg, Mysore, &¢. Much of the informa- 
tion published in the Vropical Agviculturist appears in 
the daily issue of the Ceylon Observer.—Madras Standard. 


Tue “‘T. A,’—A new wonthly publication has been 
started in Ceylon, called The Tropical Agriculturist. Lt is 
published at the office of the Ceylon Observer and consists 
chiefly of extracts judiciously selected from that paper 
and from the Indian, Home, and Colonial, journals. The 
present preliminary issue, the conductors say, cannot 
be taken as a fair specimen of what will follow, and 
it will be their endeavour to find a placein the pages of 
The Tropical Agricultwrist for everything beariug on 
the practical work of a tropical planter. We hope 
the present attempt to supply a want which has long 
been felt in Ceylon will meet with success.— Madras 
Athenaeum. 


Rarip Curr For Foor-aAnn-MoutH DiIsHAsh IN 
Carrte.—A very rapid cure of the foot-and-mouth 
disease in cattle is said to have been discovered by 
the Duke of Brunswick. He uses a solution of 
salicylic acid, prepared by pouring some hot water on 
about three tablespoonfuls of the acid in an earthen 
vessel, adding Iukeworm water to make up a gallon, 
The mouth and feet of the diseased animal should 
be carefully washed three times a day with this liquid, 
and the tops of the hoofs well powdered with the 
dry acid after each washing, To the drinking-water 
should be added two tablespoonfuls of the acid dis- 
solved in hot water.—Wamily Herald. 


ippcze PuLanrs.—One prominent name is that of 
R. Hornsby & Son (Limited) whose hedgecutting 
machine I saw at Kyneton trimming a furze fence 
beautifully. 
side of the hedge, and by merely adjusting the guillotine- 
like shears both sides and the top were trimmed. The 
use of this machine removes the one objection to what 
in Scotland we call ‘‘ whins,” 
itself, blossoms so as to compete with the most brilliant 
of the Australian acacias,—indeed it is difficult at a 
short distance to distinguish the introduced gorse from 
the native ‘‘ wattles.” The seed is in proportion to 
the blossom. It is far more lasting as a bedge than 
the Kangaroo acacia, and its only rivals are the 
English ‘“‘May” thorn, or hawthorn, and the Cape 
box thorn, The latter, with its formidable spikes. is 
getting into favour. If only the furze can be kept 
well-'rimmed, it makes a perfect hedge and a good 
breakwind, a fact which I recommend to the attention 
of planters in the neighbourhood of Nuwara Eliya, 
where ‘*whins” and ‘‘ the lang yellow broom” flourish 
wide by side with rich flowered fuschias and brilliant 
sscaylet rhododendrons. ‘The trimmings of afurze hedge 
thoroughly qruized, could be utilized as fodder for 
horses or cattle, 


One horse pulled the machine on one 


The plant, if left to | 


Nixerris. —Up to date it may be considered that 
the monsoon rains have disastrously failed throughout 
the plateau; the July rainfall has been exceedingly 
scanty compared with the fall of the same mouth in 
previous ordinary years. The scarcity of rain gives the 
country a parched appearance, and estate operations 
are retarded. Native cultivation in parts is considered 
even at present to be a failure past recovery, while in 
other parts rain within the next week may save some 
of the standing crops, and produce a scanty yield. 
Many of the coffee and tea estates have suffered from 
the season, and crops, which looked favorable a fort- 
night ago, are jeopardized, by the rain holding off. On 
tea estates the flush is not coming out with the 
desired rapidity. Appearances are in favor of a change 
for the better, and the knowing ones predict copious 
showers within a week. The South-West wind has 
almost cleared within the past week or ten days, and 
this augurs a fresh burst.—South of India Observer. 


MurcaraA, 23rd July.—For rice cultivation in 
Coorg this year has been very favourable, and 
the ryots have availed themselves of it to the 
utmost by ploughing up disused rice fields, and 
using them for the coming crop. With the im- 
mense natural reservoirs of water, always on hand, 
more land could be utilised for rice than is the case, 
for the fields in most cases are continuations of steps 
at the bottom of decliyities, with ever flowing streams 
from above, which could be turned on the land at 
will : there is rice growing here at an elevation of 
4,100 feet. There is also a good prospect of a rich crop 
of cardamoms, there having been a very fair flowering, 
and a genial season afterwards; the cardamom pods 
now half-grown and well forward. The prices still 
continue high, fetching five shillings and sixpence 
for some parcels shipped to England in March. 
A parcel of cinchona bark (succirubra) sent home 
a month previously, and stripped from trees thirteen 
years old, grown at 3,700 feet elevation, only sold at 
the average price of one shilling and five pence half- 
penny: the highest fetching 2s, 2d.—the lowest rate 
9d. a pound.—WMadras Standard. 


Tue ‘‘TRopicaAL AGRICULTURIST.”—The above is the 
title of a new monthly issued from the Observer office. 
It is edited by the enterprising Messrs. Ferguson, of 
the Ceylon Observer and the object of the publication 
is to furnish planters, for easy reference with informa- 
tion of coffee, tea, cocoa, cinchona, sugar, palms and 
other products suited for cultivation in the tropics. 
The contents consist of editorial correspondence ex- 
tracts and miscellaneous notes. The articles are 
written in a clear business like style and contain very 
useful information. Replete as they are with. figures, 
we have learnt many new things from them. The 
correspondence is very properly confined to matters of 
planting importance such as coffee leaf disease, tobacco 
cultivation, &c. The extracts comprise very useful 
selections from home, Indian and Ceylon papers, bear- 
ing ample evidence to the facts that the Hditors 
know what planters of the tropics want. Every page 
affords pleasing proofa of the ability, and the exten- 
sive knowledge brought to bear upon the new venture. 
We have read it with great interest and have no 
hesitation in saying that every planter who monthly 
invests a rupee in it will ultimately find the money not 
mis-applied and that the publication itself is a mine 
of useful information evidently worth more than its 
present price. Satisfactory as is the Agriculturist, 
there is still a want, which we feel sure requires only 
to be pointed out to be remedied. Native agriculture 
does not seem to receive sufficient attention in its 
pages. That natives are more largely interested in 
planting than a quarter century ago is undeniable. 
The products cultivated by them are tobacco, coconut. 
vanilla, pine-apple, grapes, mango, paddy cereals, &c. 
—Jafina Patriot. 
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Gonyespondence, 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 

CINCHONA STUMPS ws. PLANTS IN DRY 

WEATHER, ‘i 

August 4th, 1881. 
Dear Sir,—It has been a matter of surprise to 
me, especially after this unusual spell of fine weather, 
with newly planted cinchonas dying right and left, 
that notice has not been made by any one in your 
columns hitherto, as to the very great superioriby of cin- 
chona stumps to plants, especially the small fry so 
named! I speak from experience. When plants were 
dying all round, the stumps put out throve without 
exception, growing more vigorously than the plants 
that survived, giving to the clearing, T believe, in growth, 
the full benefit of their additional age, They aro less 
liable to the attacks of grub and other insects, and 
insure an even clearing, and save much loss in plants 
and supplying. Let any of your readers who have not 
done so try, and they will not be disappointed in the re- 
sults, but some extra care in removal and planting 
is necessary to prevent the bigger roots from being 

broken and damaged,—Yours truly, STUMPS. 


CASUARINAS AT A HIGH ELEVATION NO GOOD; 
CG, URITUSINGA (OR CONDAMINEA) IN 
DIMBULA. 


Langdale, 6th Aug. 1881, 

Dear Srr,—Casuarinas are no good at this elevation, 
4,600 feet. I grew one certainly for 10 yenrs, and 
probably longer, and it measured, when cut, down, about 
13 inches diameter at ground and only 9” at 3’ 3” 
high. You would not get much timber if this isa 
fair growth, for this includes bark, which is thick, 
and you would have to wait longer than most men 
could afford, to get even this. 

Then as to Mr. Deane-Drake’s cinchonas: is the 
measurement given correct? To me it seems there is 
some error, for I have a tree, I think, of the same 
kind, but 2 years older, and it only measures 1°73 in 
circumference at ground, but itis 1°54 at 5 feet high, 
while the height is about the same as Mr. Drake’s tree, 
9? feet.—Yours faithfully, 1S Wal) 


“HIBISCUS CANNABINUS.” 

Dear Str,—I send by this post a box, containing 
the flower, seed-vessel, and stem of a plant, from 
which the coolies say twine and sacks are manufact- 
ured on the coast. It is commonly grown in the 
line gardens, as the leaves are used for curries, Can 
you tell meif it is jute ?—Yours faithfully, W. B. H. 

[Our correspondent W. I. reports as_ follows :— 
“By a singular coincidence your packet of specimens, 
and a notice of contributions to the Colombo Musenm 
in your issue of the 9th August, have reached me 
at the same time. The specimens from your corre- 
spondent ‘W, 6. H.’ and the donation of cord from 
the fibre pulac i keri (? puichey keery, Tamil) from 
Mr. P. N. Braine have reached me at the same time, 
and I have no doubt they refer to the fibre of the 
same plant, viz., that of the Hibiscus cannabinus, 
or Hewp-leaved Hibiscus. The stems of this plant 
furnish abondint fibre in various parts of India, and 
its leaves are in general u-e as an excellent vegetable 
(Tamil, keeri), and taste something like sorrel. The 
plant is very commonly planted in the gardens near 
cooly lines in Ceylon, and it is not ‘an uncommon 
roadside plant in the island, but it i# not a native 


of Ceylon, though the Mora of British India, 1, 
p. 339, refers to Thwaites’ Enum, 26 erroneously 
where it does not occur, In reply to your corre- 


spondent’s question as to whether this is jute, I may 
reply that though a very common Indian fibre it is 
not jute, which is the produce of Corchorus capsularis 
and C, olitorius.”—Ep, | 


RATTANS FOR MATTING. 


Ratnapura, August 6th, 1881. 
Dear Srr,—Can you inform me whether the same 
description of rattan cane as is used by the Malays 
in the manufacture of matting, chairs etc., is io be 
found in Ceylon, and if so where plants can be 
procured? Rattan cane of a very inferior kind is 
found in the jungles of this district; so that cane 
of the better description ought to be easily grown, 

—Yours, NEW PRODUCTS. 
[W. I. reports :—‘‘ There are seven species of rattans 
indigenous to Ceylon: some very stout and long, and 
others very like the common rattans used for matting, 
chairs, couches &¢., some of which were extensively 
sent from the Southern Province some years ago, and 
are no doubt still used by Sumps for the various 
uses to which rattans are put, hese plants, Calamus, 
are not uncommon in various parts of Ceylon, and 
are no doubt collected for local use, but your corre- 
spondent’s trite remark that ‘rattan ‘cane of a very 
inferior kind is found in the jungles of this district, 
so that cane of the better descriptions ought to be 
easily grown,” reminds me of Pat’s remark, ‘*No 
wonder that this place is called Stoney Batter, for 

for I was never so bitten with fleas in my life,”] 


THE EDUCATION OF THE COFFEE TREE 
—PRUNING. 
Coppa Kadur District, Mysore Provinces, 
20th July 1881. 

Dear Sir,—In the interest of a large and influential 
community busily engaged in ‘‘coffee plauting,” I 
solicit space, in your most invaluable journal for 
‘coffee planters,” to place one subject above all 
others most prominently for the best consideration 
of one and all, 

It is not within my province to say anything— 
beyond this—of the present industry and how it 
has been executed. It is enough for me to know 
and say that from ‘‘ Laborie” to ‘“‘Hints and Wrinkles,” 
every information, as far as their researches and 
experiences warranted, have been duly placed before 
us, and they are all entitled to a universal acknow- 
ledgment, and at least the warmest and most hearty 
thauks, 

There can be no doubt that ‘coffee planting” 
has had all theadvantages of superior intellects and in- 
telligences,and deep study also from the most different 
oints of view by men of known talent and ability : 
add to which the exercises of the many with the 
two most valuable and necessary ingredients ‘‘ capi- 
tal” and ‘‘self-interest.” These two, one can easily 
conceive possible, would only go in for ‘ results.” 
But, notwithstanding all this, [ believe —and [ am 
sure others will be found to agree with me in this 
belief —that the education of the coffee plant is not 
p-rfection, and it will be found that there are many 
matters requiring very, very serious consideration, 
Surely, your kindest of journals is open to have every 
one's view most openly placed, fairly to be examined, 
duly criticised, and ultimately ‘‘admitted” or ‘‘re- 
jected” of course, by a competent body, capable of 
undertaking the responsibilities of a close examination 
of the different subjects and scientifically deciding 
thereon. 

I write scientitically, because I believe in science 
and my knowledge is that she rejects anything that 
cannot be proved, However, ignorant a man _ there- 
fore may be, it is quite possible that he may have 
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practically stumbled on perhaps the most intricate | 


theoretical subject and by placing his views for a 
scientific understanding thereof he may even assist 
those givantie minded bodies, the ‘‘ hem” of whose 
mantle he may not deem himself worthy to touch, 
but, who in the interest of the world and the only 
too humble opinion of themselves come forward most 
manfuily to assist mankind and solve th ir problems. 
I have but one fear: that at the very first glance at 
the-simple heading of my subject weary-tired, and 
worried, heads and hearts will only be too ready to 
rush to an exclamation at once: 

*¢ Qh, we have had enough of all this! We know 
all about it! This no use, ib won't phiz! Bnt in 
your land of ‘bide-a-wee’!’ I only ask to be 
heard out and it will be that you yourselves will 
be able hereafter to prove the results of your 
“short crops” and ‘‘leaf disease.” My heading is 
“*pruning.” I only ask you to follow me in what 
you do and I propose to show youonly this much : 
that the ‘‘one” important matter hag not received 
that due consideration to which it is most assuredly 
entitled for the best results, 

Let me get a fair position for my subject. So I 
shall start with the entering ofthe seed into the soul, 
till by half evolution of “‘ crosses,’ the coffee plant 
with its primaries answer to that height (say 3 feet) 
at which you intend it to stand. Here man _ pro- 
poses to dispose of God’s works contrary to his ruling 
and he dovs a process called ‘‘ topping.” What are 
man’s hopes? Lhat the wind will not blow the plant 
down—and that the cutting ofthe ‘sap ” will force 
into other channels, and so strengthen his plant. Oh! 
erring mortal! What are your results? Projections 
the most unnatural ; suckers, upward shoots and down- 
ward shoots, backward shoots, gormandizers, and other 
confusions. You have bleeded the head of your stream 
of sap too close to your roots; and you have lost 
sight of a most important point that while you have 
reduced the natural height of your plant, you have 
done nothing to the root itseif, the energetic worker 
and the supplier of the necessities of the plant above 
the soil, according to their nature. How have you 
proposed to remedy your evil of ‘‘topping”? By 
removing all these unnatural now trying proj ctions. 
And what do you effect ? Sicken your roots for they 
sent up these different saps for different executions. 
Branches, pith, leaves, ete,, to bring back to them 
light, heat and carbonic acid gas. But alas! there has 
been no return,for man in his superior knowledge 
has been most ruthlessly retoving all that nature was 
issuing forth from the roots to the very leaves for a 
returu of strength ; but is now exhausted as all love's 
labour has been lost, and mother earth unable ito stand 
this sort of strain begins to call for strong stimulants 
known as ‘‘ manures” and unless this is fully supplied 
“‘crop fails” and ‘ leaf disease” results. 

Just read at this point ‘‘ | .ab ries’s”’ deep researches. 
He tells you distinctly ‘‘ Nature makes no blunders ;” 
that the plant in its growing, grows up with a 
stem putting ont primaries. These extending themselves 
horizontully throw out ‘‘secondaries.” These in their 
turn ‘“ Tertiaries.”” He says and let us baveit in his 
own words : --‘* they are placed by pairs on both sides, 
all spread out horizontally and with a direction in 
rome measure towards the circumference. Jf any should 
grow upward or downwurd, they would become intvi- 
cate and the tree embarrassed.” Bat nature “can 


neither be perplexed nor intricate,” because “ the 
boughs from the ground will extend wider as they 


are nearer the source of vegetation so thatthe shape 
of the tree is pyramidal. All those branches of three 
orders or more garnish it richly, but as all are hori- 
minal from below upwards, all diverging from the centre 
more or iss , all placed either at the four faces of 
the trunk or both sides of the matted branches (pri- 
maries) the profusion of nature, 


“* Can neither be perplexed nor intricate.” 

“If such happen to be the unintentional effects of 
Art, art must redress them.” Surely, our doings of 
removals of upwards, downwards, backwards, and 
suckers is not redressing the introduction of our evil. 
—lt is makizg it more grievous to the plant and hence 
to all those who are trying to grow it. 

Let each of us examine this matter for ourselves. 
Do we not want all the fruit we can get? Can we 
get it by removal of all the very growing material 
that is sent up from the roots to produce it? This 
excess energy of man and plant is wasted for an 
‘‘ideal”? in my humble epinion of a good looking 
plant. Not that I do not think that good looks are also 
desirable, and can be worked out. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that since you do top 
the plant at three, four, or five feet height ;so you 
should in like manner nip the primaries, secondaries, 
&¢., when overflow by suckers appear. I cannot do 
better than give you a figure by which to convey my 
view of this subject. Supposing 1 had a stream at 
head so great that it must overflow its banks. Tbe 
only way I could reduce its strength and still have 
the whole of the water would he by guiding and direct 
ing it below into different channels and thus force 
it a great deal, so as not to lose a drop of the 
water, and so we ought to treat the coffee plant 
when it is overflowing with its sap. Let it get to 
its extremities, and if it offers to overflow, you have 
then to divertit ;that is give at its extremities space to 
flow onward. 

In concluding this a little hastily, I have to add 
that I shall send you a set of rules, giving my 
views of pruning, which will clear up my writing, 
if there be any misunderstanding about it.—Yours, 

GK. 


CINCHONA STUMPS. 
Dikoya, 11th Aug. 1881, 


DrEAR Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘Stumps” is quite 
right in recommending planters to plant cinchona 
stumps in preference to plants. Ihave been in favor 
of the former fer the last two seasons, and out of 
the thousands I have put out, scarcely one has 
failed or been dried up with the drought. The diffi- 
culty is where to get them! Plants even are not to 
be had, except at a high price.—Yours truly, 

A PLANTER. 


CINCHONA STUMPS. 
Srr,—Will some one kindly enlighten me on the 


‘ following points ? :— 


1. Is the method of planting. equally successful 
with succirubra and officinalis ? 
2. Should the plants be stumped in the nursery 


_some time previous to putting out, If so how long? 


and at what height above the ground ? 
3. Is there any objection to this mode of planting ? 
Tts advantages «re obvious in a monsoon like the 


present, especially when plants are not A |.— Yours, 
ete., IGNORAMUS. 


“ Tnang-ILanG.—The Manila manufacturers of e-sence 
of Ilang-ilang are going about excitedly, and are actively 
at work producing this essence for exportation to 
Paris, with every prospect of a profitable result. It 
is said the essence of Llang-ilang of good quality is 
guoted there at 400 to 425 francs per kilogramme, 
Trade is benefitted, but it should not be forgotten 


that when the perfumers of Paris have once bought 


each a couple of bottles of Dlang-ilang they buy no 
more for a long time, and the price of the article 
may fall.—-Straits Times, 9th July. ee 


‘ 
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INDTA-RUBBER, 

A local advertisement announces that ‘‘ Mozambique 
pink rubber seedlings ” are locally available, and it is 
added that the rubber is in high favour with English 
manufacturers. Tn respect of the Landolphiae species 
generally, the following information may be of in- 
terest, taken from Collins’ and Brandis’ Report on 

the Caoutchoue of Commerce” :— 

Landolphia Owariensis, Pal. de Beauy. Fl. Owar et 
Benin, 1, p. 54. t. 84, D.C. Prod. viii., p. 320. 

Synonym.—Pederia Owariensis, Spreng., Say. i., p. 

x6 
eeyaenalele Name.—JLicongue or Licomgue 


Macomyue (plural form) (Plate 4). 
Geographic Distribution. —Dr. Welwitsch remarks (in 
MS. to Collins) that this species ‘‘ first discovered by 


(sing, ). 


by Don in Sierra Leone, I have encountered rather 
frequently in several of the highland di-tricts of Angola, 
‘and consequently the habitat of this plant may be 
stated as extending from 10° Jat. N. to 10° lat. S, on 
the tropical coasts of West Africa,” 
| Remarks.—Dr. Welwit-ch (1. c.) describes it as a 
‘large climbing plant, four to six inches in diameter, 
at a height of two or three feet from the ground. From 
this point it is divided into several long thin branches 
which are again and again divided, climbing along 
the stets and larger branches of neighbouring trees, to 
which they fix themselves by means of most tenaci- 
ous spirelly-twisted tendrils formed out of the indurated 
flower-stalks alter the ripe fruit has fallen off. The 
fruit is about the shape of a middle-sized orange, con- 
tvining under a hard, nearly woody, reddish brown 
_ shell, a sweet, rather acidulous pulp, which is eaten by 
the natives.” 
L. Heudelotii. D.C. Prod. 1. ¢. 
Geographic Distribution. —Seneval. 
L. flovida, Benth. in Fi. Nigritiana, p. 444. 
Vernacular Name,--‘‘atoh” or ‘ abo” (Fruits). 
Geographic Distribution. —Dr. Welwitsch remarks 
(1. c) this species is found ‘rather frequent in most 
_ of the primeval forests of inner Angola, where, at an 
elevation of 1,500 to 2,500 feet, I often met with this 
 beantiful climber, and gratified myself with its sweet, 
acidulons fruit, though not less so with the beauty 
and marvellous abundence of its large snow-white and 
"jasimin-scented flowers.” 
Lindolphie species incerta, In the Kew Herbarium 
and Museum are the following :— 
LL. species. 
Geographic Distribution.—Tropical Africa, lat. 1° N. 
' Reniarks,—*‘The leaf of the African Rubber plant.” 
~ Coll. G. Mann. 
- Coll. Dr. Kirk. 


LL. species, Prov Zanzibar. 

XL. florida? ¥ruits and Caoutchoue from the district 
on the Congo River. Coll. Dr. Hilliard. } 
Cariss’ species. Wood and rubber collected by Dr. 
Kirk (Livingstone expedition). 

-_ L.% © Shupanga, sae Rubber shrab.” Dr. 
. Kirk. 

LF. near Ownriensis, Shuprnga, India Rubber liaua, 
“woud, fruit, &e. Dar Srlam, (868, Coll. Dr, Kirk, 
General Remarks. —Of t':ese unascertained species of 
Landolphioe which yield Caoutchoue, the Caontchouc 
pent by Dr. Hilliard is identical with our West coast 
“Dall” Caoutchouc. ‘Lhe lust two specimens sent by 
Dr. Kirk are identical, and a portion of the stem of 
6 “India Rubber plant of Zanzibar and Kost tropi- 


Coll. 


~ Yeast as far as compurison of woods will admit, iden- 
tical with the first specimen eeut under the name of 
— Cnrixsa, and both agree with a piece sent by Dr. 
| Africanus Horton from Case Const Castle. 
Fn w Setter addressed to De. Hooker, C.B. (aud which 

© latter hos kindly allowed me to copy), saye:— 
rn 


Africa,” as he calls it, also sent by him, is, at | 


Palisot de Beauvais in Owar and Benin, and afterwards | 
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** This plant (referring to the last sent) is 'a woody 
climber, common along the muritime region, and abund- 
ant at the mouth of the Zambesi, being found largely 
at Shupanga on that river at 100 miles from the coast. 
The produce of this bas been shipped from Quillimane 
for America. The fault has been that the rough bark 
has often been imbedded in the gummy mass through 
careless collection. It is not an article of trade at 
Zanzibar, but I have been endeavouring to induce the 


natives to collect it. John Kirk. December 25th, 
1868,” 
To Dr.’ Welwitsch bowever (whose valuable addi- 


tions to our knowledge of the Flora of tropical Africa 
are so well known) belongs the credit of fir-t identi- 
fying the plants yielding African Caoutchouc. He 
says (1. ¢.) it was principally from the L. Owuriensis, 
Beau., that he saw the Caoutchoue collected by the natives 
of Golungo- Alto and of Cazengo. Du Chaillu speaks of the 
Caoutchoue vine, doubtless a Landolphic, known by 
the name of Dambo, as being common about the River 
Benito Also more plentifully in the valleys, bottom- 
lands, and high grounds about the Rivers Moondah 
and Ikoi, the produce of those growing on high grounds 
being considered the best, 
Collection and Preparation. 

The collection and preparation of African Caoutchoue 
is conducted in a very slovenly and wretched manner, 
The natives cut off a piece of bark and the milky 
juice is allowed to run into holes made in the ground 
or on leaves. In Angola Dr. Welwitsch describes the 
method there resorted to as even if possible worse. 
A native haying cut a tree places the palm of his hand 
against the stem and allows the milk to trickle down 
his arm. He goes from tree to tree, and when his arm 
is covered, beginning at his elbow be rolls the 
Cavutchoue back towards his band, till it comes off in 
the form of a ring. It is also by some collected and 
allowed to coalesce in wooden vessels. ‘he wood of 
the plant contains a gum, +o that if the cut penetrates 
it this becomes mixed with 1¢ and spoils the Caoutchouc. 
African ‘‘aoutéhoue has however improved in some 
districts recently, and the price has been higher for 
the improved kinds. Mr. Lee Norris, Jate Manager 
of the North British Rubber Company, wrote me that 
he believed the better kinds were prepared with the 
aid of strong liquor ammoniz added in the proportion 
of 3 per cent. The chief districts from which African 
Caoutchouc is exported are the Gaboon, Congo, Angola, 
Benguela, and Zambesi. 

African Caoutchone is received in the form of flakes, 
round balls, and tongues, has a disagreeable odour, 
possibly the result of decomposition, is viscous, and 
generally least elastic of all the varieties. 


JUTE CULTURE 1N EGYPT, 

Le Cultivateur, of Cairo, of June lst, says :—We 
have on several occasions mentioned to our readers 
the jute culture which Mr. Grant has been trying to 
introduce into Egypt. Since our last advices several 
bales of this textile have been sent to England. ‘hese 
have been much appreciated, recognised as of ex- 
cellent quality, and sold at a very remunerative price. 
Thia culture, it seems, then, should give good results, 
Daira Sanieh and the Administration of the Domains 
have resolved to appropriate a certain extent of terri- 
tory. !heie have been 200 acres sowed. Daira Sanieh 
has ordered from India a quantity of seed, and it is 
announced in the journals that they are willing to sell 
some of it to the public at cost price. We strongly 
recommend our readers to profit by this circumstance, 
and make a trial with a small piece of ground. The 
price of grain comes to P, T. 27 per feddan. The 


Dr. Kirk, | sowing should be accomplished 15 days at latest from 


Le Cultivateuy ulso gives ‘Instructions 
g 


this date. 
Jute in the First Period.” 


on the Cultivation of 
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Under the head of Soil it says:—The Jute grows pro- 
vided that it gets the necessary moisture, and in 
all kinds of earth except sandy and gravelly. 
But the culture has much better results in rich allu- 
vial soil, such as that on which cotton is cultivated 
in Egypt. it grows very well also in light candy 
soil, and, as in Bengal, in soils impregnated with 
salt, or those which can be inundated by salt water 
at high tides. 

Preparation of the Soil.—The preparatory work ought 
to be done more or less often according to the nature 
of the soil; thus a hard and compact soil requires 
to be more worked than a light and powdery soil. 
The principal thing is that the earth be exposed to 
the sun at intervals, and that it be well pulverised. 

Grain and Sowing.—The day chosen for the sowing 
ought to. be bright, with good sunlight, and after a 
shower or after irrigation has rendered the earth 
damp. The grainis sown with the hands, and then 
with the harrow or wooden plank. The seed should 
be covered with a light layer of soil. 

Quantity of Seed to the Feddan.—The quantity of 
grain per feddan is nearly 12 pounds (Hnglish). After 
that, during germination, the plants may be found 
at a distance of-6 inches the one from the other. 
This distance permits the rays of the sun to pene- 
trate tu the roots, and the damp atmosphere to cir- 
culate freely on the earth and in the interior of the 
plant itself. 

Time of Sowing.—The period during which the 
sowing of the seed takes places depends, as in Bengal, on 
the soil, the situation, and the season. It commences 
in March and finishes about the middle of June, 

Germination.—Supposing the earth has been irri- 
gated the evening preceding the sowing, the plants 
should avpear on the surface of the earth at the end 
of three or seven days. 

Irrigation.—The climate of Bengal, where the rains 
are alternated by sunshine, is best for the culture 
of jute. In Hgypt the irrigation should be regulated 
by the progress and the vigour acquired by the 
plants. The critical period for the growth is during 
the shooting, When the plants have attained the 
height of two or three feet the ground ought to be 
irrigated at least once every month, or more if 
required. After this period of growth, or until the 
plants have attained from 6 to 10 feet, the irrigation 
is not of much consequence, for they have acquired 
enough force to support themselves. However, jute 
certainly prospers better from the beginning to the 
end of its growth in a humid climate, well exposed 
both to sun ane moisture. InEgyptthis is a question 
the solution of which. can only be obtamed by 
practical experience. 

The pulling up of Bad Plant and Weeding.—When 
the plants attain the height of 2 or 3 inches the 
bad plants ought to be pulled up, and when the 
plants have attained at least one foot in height 
the thinning of the plants should be proceeded 
with, as crowding hinders their development, and in 
thinning it is necessary in the first place to pull up 
those plauis that are most behind, or those hinder- 
ing the growth of others# As has been already in- 
dicated, the most favourable distance for the growth 
and prosperity of plants is 6 inches the one from 
the other, 

Period in which the Plant has Attained a Certain De- 
gree of Development,—When the plants have attained 
about 8 feet there is no need to do anything  ex- 
cept to irrigate from time to time, and to pull up 
the bad plants which remain, especially in places 
where they are crowded together. 

Height of Plants.—he jute grows to the height of 
6 or !0 feet, according to the nature of the soil, 
the heat and the regularity of the irrigation; under 
favourable conditions it has been seen to grow to 
15 feet, 


Best Time for Harvest.—Harvest should be made 
When the plant is in full flower, which is three or 
four months after the sowing. When the harvest 
takes place at this time the plant gives the most 
supple fibre, and that of the most brilliant colour, 
which is most appreciated by manufacturers and most 
easily prepared. When the plant is left to ripen more 
in order to procure seed that gives a greater quanti- 
ty of fibre, but this fibre is hard and thick, and 
very little liked by manufacturers, 


_OtnanDER Porson.—We had lately occasion to men- 
tion the danger to stock arising from placing oleanders 
in positions to which animals might obtain access, 
The New York Tribune narrates a fatality that recently 
occurred :—‘‘ A fine healthy mare ate a single tuft 
of leaves from a branch of an oleander temporarily — 
set by the door, then went on a journey of six miles, 
appearing playful and well, but on returning refused 
her feed. Next morning she still refused to eat, looked 
dull and haggard, and had partially lost control of 
her bind limbs. The mare died before assistance 
could be obtained, and on opening the body the dark 
red congested stomach showed the action of an acrid 
poison, and inquiry brought out the account of the 
cropping of the oleander, of the injurious qualities 
of which the owner was entirely ignorant. As this 
ignorance is very widespread, it may be well to sa 
that all parts of this plant are deadly. A very smal 
quantity of the leaves are fatal to the horse. as we 
have just seen. The flowers have produced death in 
those who carelessly picked and ate them. The 
branches, divested of their bark and used as skewers, 
have poisoned the meat roasted on them, and killed 
seven of twelve people who partook of it.—Australasian. 

Tra —Mr. Inglis, Indian Commissioner to the late Ex- 
hibition, gave an interesting lecture in the Presbyterian 
Church, at Elsternwick, on Thursday evening, to a 
large audience, who evidently appreciated the lecturer’s 
efforts to interest and instruct them. ~The subject 
chosen was entitled ‘‘ A Cup of Tea,” and consisted of 
a series of graphic word paintings, descriptive of 
planter life on an Indian tea garden. Mr Inglis took 
his audience with him from the plains and forests of 
Assam to the valleys of Northern India and the hills 
of Darjeeling. He explained the method of culture, 
the growth of the plant, the mode of picking the — 
young leaves or “‘ flushes,” the fermentation stage, 
the drying, sorting and packing, and the differences 
between the various sorts of tea. While fully admit- 
ting the excellence of much of the Chinese product, — 
he conclusively showed the superiority of Indian 
over Chinese teas, on the grounds of their absolute 
purity, and because they are made under the super- 
vision of men of our own race, with the best of 
machinery, backed by capital, intelligent oi gauisation 
and with a minimum of handling. The value of the 
interchange of products between Australia and India, 
and the probability of its unlimited application, was 
also powerfully dwelt upon. The more stirring phases — 
of planter life, the superstitions, amusements, manners 
and curious customs of the natives were fully illus- 
trated, and the anecdotes and stories of hunting, 
forest scenes, and wild jungle life fully sustained the 
interest of the audience to the close of the lecture, 
Mr. Inglis, we believe, leaves for Sydney to-day, and 
we can safely say that both he and his colleague, 
Mr, Buck, have fully realised their functions as re-— 
preseniatives of a foreign country at the Mxhibition, 
They have used their utmost endeavors to place the 
resources of the great country, India, which they re- 
presented, ever before the people of Victoria ; and we 
are justified in predicting that the fruit of their wise 
and spirited efforts will be yet seen in an extended 
interchange of commodities between the two countrics,— 
Melbourne Age. 
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¥ CEYLON FISHERIES, 


From the report of Mr. Steele on the Hambantola 
district for 1868, we make some further quotations 
in connection with the fisheries off the Southern coast 
of Ceylon :— 


73. The sea which bounds the district to the south | 


abounds in fish. More advantage might be taken than 
is at present the case, in turning this valuable store- 
house of food to account, especially in the curing of 
fish which, as salt of the best quality is obtainable 
here, might be prepared and sent inland in very 
large quantities. A great demand for cured sea-fish 
always exists inland, as it is a prime requisite in 
the making of curry, the universal dish of the country. 
River fish is, as a weneral rule, reckoned unwholesome 
in Ceylon. Canoes, each holdicrg four men, come all 
the way from Dodanduwa, Dewundara and Gandara, 
to fish off Hambantota and Tangalla, and the inter- 
mediate coast. During the North-Wast monsoon, many 
boats also go to Patnangala,” a rocky headland, a few 
miles to the west of Yala (not far from where the 
Menikganga, the Jewel River, empties itself into the 
sea.) There they build huts to shelter themselves, 
and continue fishing for many weeks together, salt- 
ing what they catch, or drying it in the sun, until a 
oodly supply has been secured. They then set. sail 
for Hambantota and elsewhere, to sell their stock. 
The buyers here hand over their purchases, after 
making a very liberal profit, to the tavalam-men, who 
carry the fish to Uva district. Welipatanwila, a 
village ia Giruwa Pattu, about two miles west of the 
mouth of the Walawe river, is inhabited exclusively 
by fishers, a robust and healthy race of men, and ig 
noted for the abundance and excellence of the fish 
captured in its waters. 
Para. 74 has been already quoted in our article.—Ep. ] 
7). In connection with Hambantota, there are at 
present six boats used with dragnets, and about twelve 
with the stall nets, Of the small nets, besides, the 
four sorts enumerated above the Patabendi Arachchi 
of this place, the chief Fisher Headman here, informs 
me four other descriptions are in use, namely lagu 
del, thi, tar, and wara del. The last named is made 
of the fibre of the hemp bush, which grows plenti- 
fully on the sea shore. The thread is extremely 
tough, and makes admirable pack-thread. During the 
' month of March, 1869, it is worthy of note, no fewer 
than seventeen sword-fish—one, eleven and a half feet 
Jong and five and a half in girlh, have been caught 
‘and brought irto Hambantota Bay; and of sharks 
of all sizes about two hundred. The hammer-headed 
Bhark is also caught, and so is the spotted species, 
but neither is very common. Close in shore sharks 
have never been known, so the fishermen here assert, 
» to do any harm to human beings. When fresh fish 
‘are brought ashore here, the Patabendi Arachchi con- 
percts the sale immediately held on behalf of the 


* This bold and conspicuous rock, called Little 
Elephant Rock in the Admiralty Charts, is believed 

_ to owe its Sinhalese name, Patnangala, or (by perali 
ol transposition), Nampatgala, “Whe Rock of the Be- 
slowal of Titles,” to the ceremony of the investiture of 
/Rative chieftains} by the ancient kings, baving taken 
place at or near the spot. All round, the scattered 
4 aid rock, now, by the way, the chosen haunt of 
bars, are very romantic looking. ‘'wo remarkable 
Hemas, or caverns for holding fresh water, are to be 
found on one of them. Not far away is Akdsechaitya, 
~SPhe Temple in the Sky’ a very striking object in tho 
Tandseape. The magnificent park-like plain of Butawa 
stretches hetween the two. Agil, a beautiful tree 
much resembling myrtle, which, when burnt, yields 
® sweet perfume, is plentiful hereabouts, In April, 
the jungles abound with star jasmine, with profusion 


of Rpownwhite blossoms of the delicatest perfume, 


shareholders, the four canoemen, and receives one 
twentieth of the proceeds for selling and collecting 
the money. Long ago, before the abolition of the 
tax, it appears, the share apportioned to the Fisher 
feadmen was one-twentieth. The four canoemen share 
and share alike. In the case of the drag-nets, the 
owner of the net (which is a costly affair, worth, with 
the boat, £15 to £20) takes the whole, giving the canoe- 
men, and the people who drag, such share as he 
pleases. The people who drag the net are of all ages 
and sizes; and it is amusing to see little boys, with- 
out arag of clothing, rushing home well pleased with 
two or three small fish, the reward of their valuable 
assistance! A great deal of shouting always goes on 
as the net is dragged ashore; and towards this part 
of the entertainment the throats of the young people 
no doubt contribute largely. 

76. Amaduwa (which means 7urtle Island, though 
the first half of the word is Tamil, and the latter 
Sinhalese—perhaps a token of the intermixture of races 
here in ancient times) is about two miles from Palatu- 
pana, and about twenty-seven from Hambantota, 
and is noted for the abundance of turtle frequenting 
the place. It is no longer an island, sand having 
drifted wp and connected it with the shore. Much 
of the tortoise-shell, wrought up so largely in Ceylon 
into various articles, was formerly, I understand, ob- 
tained from this place. Turtles come at regular seasons 
and in great numbers to the sea shore near Hambantota 
to deposit their eggs in the sand. It is considered 
highly irreligious to kill them by the Sinhalese. 


CASUARINA CULTIVATION. 


We learn that some of the members of the Eurasian 
Association and their friends have taken steps to 
start a casuarina plantation Company, and that it ig 
to be worked on the joint stock principle. The Com- 
pany is not a large one and it.is intended to work the 
land which the Eurasian Association has lately bought 
at Kollady, the value of the land being paid in full 
or taken on rent, The cultivation of casnarina in 
parts of Madras and Chingleput district has turned 
out pretty well, but in all cases where these under- 
takings were managed by joint stock Companies they 
went to the wall. We may allude to one or two un- 
dertakings to show that casuarina plantations, though 
managed with some economy by Hindu _ projectors, 
did not pay. Two Companies were some years ago 
started in Madras for the purpose of growing casua- 
rina. They were started with fair success, but in a 
few years when the trees were coming on and they 
needed a little cave, funds were not available and 
the labor .of two or three years went for nought. 
This is one of the rocks that the proposed Company 
must avoid. The undertaking, if carefully managed, 
will give good returns. The hundreds of acres of land 
in Madras, Pulicat, Coromandel, Cuttewak, Sadras, 
and along the railway lines planted with casuarina 
are ainple proofs that its cultivation ought to be en- 
couraged and that a well managed business will pay 
fairly well. There is no doubt that the failures we 
have alluded to were the result of defective working. 
The Company which is to be started may have many 
difficulties to contend with: there may be failures at 
the outset, but with perseverance, success will come. 
Certain persons who profess to know a good deal of 
casuarina planting have supplied the projectors of 
the undertaking with information which shows that a 
plantation well mansged will produce results that 
ought to satisfy the most speculative ambition. But 
the peers of this Company are not likely to be 
deluded into the belief that a casuarina plantation, 
though a good speculation, will be a source of un. 
failing wealth.—Aadras Standard. 
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LIFE AND WORK IN JAMAICA. 
(Frem the Field, 25th June 1881.) 


Srr,—I shall be glad if you can afford me room to 
say a few words in reply to ‘‘Inquirer” (field, Feb. 
26) and ‘‘ Captain” (Lield, Feb. 12) as to the advantages 
offered by Jamaica to men of small capital. In pre- 
vious letters (No. 1,416 and 1,427 of V'he Tield) I have 
given details regarding the cultivation of fruit, chocolate, 
and coffee; and I should now hke to say something 
about cinchona. 

In 1865 the Jamaica Government established an ex- 
perimental cinchona plantation in the Blue Mountains, 
about twenty-five miles from Kingston, and last year 
the burk sold from this plantation fetched higher 
prices in the London markets than either Indin or 
‘Ceylon bark of the same class. Ihave recently visited 
the plantation, and can say in support of Mr. Morris, 
the director of the botanical department, formerly assist- 
ant botanist in Ceylon, that Jamaica presents a splendid 
field to capitalists willing to embark in cinchona. 

There are numerous advantages which Jamaica 
possesses over other places for Huropean settlers, and 
I may mentiona few. In regard to mail communica- 
tion and steam lines between England and the 
United States, the island is singularly fortunate. In 
the harbonr of Kingston a day does not pass without 
a steamer arriving or sailing. We have also a weekly 
coastal steamer of the Atlas Company under contract 
with the local Government for conveying passengers 
and goods round the island, calling at all the chief 
outposts. 

In the mountains of Jamaica—from two thousand 
feet to nearly eight thousand feet—there is the finest 
climate in the world, and abundance of fine land to 
be had cheap. With the aid of coolies (Hast Indians) 
to augment the fitful labour of the natives, the cultiva- 
tion of coffee, cinchona, jalap, ginger, &c., affords 
certain profft and pleasant occupation. For the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, Liberian coffee, Indiarubber, cotton, cocoa 
(chocolate), bananas, and other fruit, the lower lands 
are best adapted. On the north coast the climate is 
cooler and more healthy than on the south side; but 
the island of Jamaica has ever been most wickedly 
maligned when described as unhealthy. Our death 
rate is very low as compared with many places supposed 
to be more healthy. The temperature is much cooler 
than most people suppose, in the hills especially. 
Last year there was not a death from yellow fever 
in the Naval Hospital at Port Royal among the military 
or in the general population ; and yet there ave per- 
sons who suppose—even say—that yellow fever is a 
Jamaica disease. Since the establishment of quarantine, 
the deaths from this disease are so few as not to be 
worth mentioning. There are no diseases peculiar to 
Jamaica, the most fatal being that of spirit drinking, 
to which new comers are liable if they accept the in- 
evitable invitation, ‘‘ Have something to drink ?” which 
unfortunately is as common in Jamaica as in many 
other places. If a man will make up his mind to drink 
nothing, except at meals, and to be only moderately 
careful during the first few months of his residence 
in the matter of not over-heating himself—needless 
exposure to the sun in the middle of the day, changing 
his clothes if he gets wet in the rain, wearing flannels 
and avoiding linen clothes--I am sure his chance of 
long life is as good in Jamaica as any where on earth. 

The island being so large and the population so sparse, 
there is not much society; but with frequent letters 
and newspapers from Hngland, books, and one’s occupa- 
tion, time goes all too quickly without auy necessity 
to yearn for society. There are nice people in Jamaica, 
as there are in most places; and everywhere there 
is real hearty hospitality, and a desire to welcome new 
blood, energy, and capital. 

Sustead of burying themselves at the Antipodes, the 
Cape, India, and other distant lands, persons with 


small capital and income could go far before they 
would find a more healthy and pleasant residence 
than Jamaica. I know no place that offers such in- 
ducemert to the small capitalist who is willing to 
occupy himself in superintending personally the invest- 
ment of his capital. 

All kinds of English flowers, vegetables, and fruit 
are cultivated and do well in the hills; and our beef 
and mutton, poultry, turkeys, ducks, fish, and fruits 
are excellent, and moderate in price, Beef, 6d per lb., 
all cuts ; mutton, 9d. to ls. ; pork 6d. to 74d. ; turkeys, 
9d. to Is., live weight; ducks, 5s. to 6s. per pair; 
fowls, 6d. per Ib.; fish, 6d. per lb., all kinds; turtle, 
3d. to 6d. per Ib.; eggs, 9d. t» Is. per dozen. 

Servants are cheap, but not good. Men cooks and 
butlers, from 10s. to 14s. per week ; house girls, from 
4s, to 6s. per week; washing, 2s. to 3s. per dozen 
pieces ; grooms and coachmen, from 82, to 12s, per 
week ; water boys and grass cutters, from 4s. to 6s. 
per week. All servants in Jamaica feed themselves 
out of these rates of wages. 

Horses are good and not costly. A good cob for 
mountain riding from £14 to £20; a buggy horse, from 
£25 to £40; a good milch cow and calf, from £10 
to £12. Taxes are light—on nouses, 1s. 6d. in the 
pound rental; land, cultivated, 44. per acre; not 
cultivated, from 14d. to 3d. per acre; horses, Ils. a 
year; wheels, 15s. for road purposes. The import 
duty is heavy, being 2s. 6d. in the pound on clothing 
and, most articles of necessity from abroad. Houses 
are to be had on shurt or long leases, sometimes fur- 
nished, but generally unfurnished, at not costly rentals. 
There are many properties to be purchased now for 
less than the value of the buildings in many cases, 
from men who have not capital to develope their 
resources. Money fetches from 7 to 8 per cent on 
first mortgages and perfectly good security. 

I shall be pleased to afford my indiyidyal reader 
of The Field further information regarding Jamaica if 
he will apply to me. 

W. B. Bancrorr Espzur. 

Jamaica, April 26. 

P.S.—I would strongly advise all who contemplate 
seeking a home abroad to visit Jamaica before deciding 
upon anything. It only takes two months to go and 
rua and need not cost more than £60 or £70, all 
told. 


AN AGRICULTURIST’S TOUR IN 
BELLARY, 


THE Government have published a valuable report 
by Mr. C. Benson, late Acting Superintendent of Go- 
vernment Farms,. on a tour that he made on the 
Bellary District last antump. He says:—‘‘The tour 
was a short one, but afforded me an upportunity of 
extending my experience of South Indian farming to 
a set of conditions of which I had previously but 
little knowledge. This is, however, only the third 
in the Presidency which I have as yet been allowed 
to visit, although I have been in the service of Go- 
vernment for nearly seven years, My first opportnni- 
ty of personally gaining an imsight into native 
farming was not afforded me until I had been nearly 
five years in India, and thus my knowledge of the 
country was until recently very small. This 
tour is further only the fourth that any officer of the 
department has up to the present time been allowed 


to make in the plains, and yet blame is often cast- 


on them for not appreciating the good points of 
native farming, although their opportunities of becom- 
ing acquaimted with these points have been few. Hear- 


ing and reading chiefly of the defects of the native — 
system, and working out the conclusions to which 


official statistics point agriculturally, my opinion of 


South Indian husbandry was not a flattering one, asL 
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showed in a paper I laid before the Famine Commis- 
sion. Hurther experience does not lead me to modify 
in any important particulars my previously expressed 
opinions, although I can now better appreciate the 
difficulties with which the ryot has to contend, and 
also the good points of his practices as far as I have 
become acquainted with them. With every extension 
_ of my experience, the conviction also grows upon me 
of the great difficulties of bringing home to the ryot in- 
formation regarding the manner in which his practices 
can and should be altered. The two most important 
points on which reform is urgently required—the use 
of a better plough and the manufacture and use of 
manure,—are of such a nature as to render demon- 
stration of the necessity for change of the greatest 
difficulty. Everything, as far as I can see, points to 
the advisability of energetic action on the lines men- 
tioned in my Cuddapah tour report; but even with 
the greatest possible effort progress can only be slow. 
Unless Government are prepared to act energetically 
and on a far reaching systemin the matter the hope 
of doing any good to the country at large must be 
very small, and it is scarcely worth while to carry on our 
work in a ‘half-hearted and experimental ’ manner.” 
The Board of Revenue observe that ‘‘Mr. Benson’s 
tour was confined to the month of August, when crops 
were on the ground, and it is therefore difficult to 
understand how he arrived at the conclusion that 
the agricultural operations of the district are carried 
on in a ‘lazy and perfunctory manner,’ or on what 
ground he basis his assertion that the system in Bel- 
lary ‘is the most inefficient cultivation he has ever 
come across.’ Subsequently, however, when describing 
the mode of cultivation more particularly, he prac- 
tically retracts this charge,and shows that the opera- 
tions are conducted in an intelligent and skilful 
“manner. Mr, Benson appears to be puzzled to ac- 
count for cholum and korra being the staple crops 
and says: ‘I am unable to suggest any reason why 
they should so exclusively occupy this position.’” The 
Board says that the “reason why these cereals are 
more largely cultivated than other grains is that, being 
the staple food of the people, there is a large demand 
for them, and its pays the ryot to grow them just 
asin England it pays the farmer to grow wheat and 
barley. In regard to deep ploughing and the alleged 
prejudices of the ryots against thisand other approved 
modes of farming, it is observed: by the Board that 
the only way to overcome prejudice is to demonstrate 
practically that scientific farming pays; and a few 
model (not experimental) farms conducted on com- 
merical principles established in the midst of the 
ryots’ holdings would produce a greater effect than 
a long series of lectures at the school of Agriculture. 
The Board consider that this practical test is what 
must be insisted upon as the first and most important 
step towards the improvement of agriculture in India.” 
The Government says that they have perused the 
report with interest, and that ib is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature on the subject. They concur 
with the Board in desiring that tours be undertaken as 
frequently as possible, and would be glad of any sug- 
gestions the Board may offer to that end.— Madras Mail. 


Loca Inpustry.—In pursuance of their policy that 
it is expedient to encourage Indian industries, tho 
Government of India have directed that the following 
shall iv future be procured of Indian manufacture 
wherever possible, and when they can be supplied 
at rates no higher than those for which imported 
articles of the same quality can be obtained ; namely 
* Sundials, the Government Workshop at Roorkee 
makes sundials, and no doubt they can be made at 
other establishments of a similar kind ; Su/phuric acid, 
made in Calcutta by Dr. Waldie, and probably else- 
where ; and Alcohol, made at all large distilleries and 
sugar factories.”—Madras Mail, 


Coora.—We learn from Mercara that there is some 
prbability of the planters securing a fair average crop of 
coffee this season in Coorg. Itis hoped that the plant- 
ers will not be disappointed as they were on a previous 
occasion. Coffee is not likely to turn out well insome of 
the producing tracts of the presidency owing to unsea- 
sonable rains.—Madras Standard. 

Foocnow Tra.—Bad news from home has produced 
quietness here, (Foochow) and the week’s settlements of 
Congou are less than half the total of the previous seven 
days. Teamen so far remain firm holders. It is understood 
that two fine ‘‘chops” of American Oolong have been 
sold, but the purchase has not yet been declared. 
Scented Orange Pekoes have sold on easier terms.— 
NV. C. Herald. 

CorreE 1N Burman.—The Govrnment of British 
Burmah is making a laudable effort to put new life 
into the southern districts of the Province by offering 
liberal terms to intending coffee planters. ‘The coffee 
industry would be certain to pay in these parts, if 
private efforts were wisely fostered by the adminis- 
tration, the chief necessity being a supply of labour, 
for lack of which many a fair enterprise in India has 
gone astray ; as, for instance, the tobacco industry in 
the northern Aracan Hill Tracts. Labour is exported, 
with the sanction and by the favour of Government, 
in large quantities to Trinidad and Guiana; while 
all the time wide fields are lying vacant within the 
boundaries of British India,—Pioncer. 

A Resouurion of the Bengal Government deals with 
the subject of the manufacture of paper from the fibre 
of the wild plantain stem. The Deputy Conservator 
of Forests, Sunderbunds Division, drew attention to the 
subject, which was referred to Dr. King for report. 
Dr. King, though he thought that the estimate of 
profit was too sanguine, expressed the opinion that 
the proposed industry had a good deal of promise 
about it, and recommended Government to send a 
trial shipment to London, to make the fibre known 
to English manufacturers. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
however, considers the suitability of the wild plantain 
for paper manufacture so well established tbat it is 
not necessary for Government to, initiate experiments, 
Private enterprise will, however, be liberally encouraged; 
and Government will, at the outset, and for a reason- 
able time, supply plantain stems free of cost to ‘‘any 
mercantile firm or individual wishing to try such ex- 
periments in the Chittagong Hill Tracts or elsewhere 
in Bengal.”—Madras Mail. 

Oory, 8th Augt.—Although we are having rain every 
day, the climate is milder than usual at this time of 
the year, which may be the reason that the Acacia 
Dealbata is coming into flower before its usual time. 
What a fortune might be made out of the trees if 
they could be transported to London; all the wants 
and necessities of Ooty could be paid for without 
stint or limit, for one little spray of this yellow 
blossom sells for one shilling in the great metropolis, 
or did do so a few years ago. The trees or shrubs, 
for I believe they are no more than shrubs, grow at 
Mentone and the South of France, and the blossom 
is carefully packed and sent to the London markets, 
where the feathery yellow blossoms and perfumes are 
thought much of as a green houre plant in Eng- 
land. It does not exceed the size of a Fuschia or 
Geranium ; it would be impossible to count the num- 
ber of shilling sprays Ooty could send to market, 
but it seems tbat all things become possible in course 
of time ; woh would have thought some years ago that 
meat could be sent from America and Australia to 
London without being tinned, and yet we have lived 
to hear that frozen meat answers so well that the 
importation of it to London is likely to become general ; 
perhaps we shall be able to pterify the acacia blossom 
some day, and send it to London without being 
withered in the transport,—Madras Times, 
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The United States wheat crop this year is estimated 
at 400,000,000 bushels, against 480,000,000 bushels 
lust year. The stock on hand is now 41,000,000 
bushels above this time last year, so the export sur- 
plus will not fall off to the full extent of the decline 
in the crop aggregate.—IJbid. 


DEARTH OF PoraTons In CoLomBo.—Potatoes have 
been at fourpence and sixpence a pound for the last 
fortnight. When will a fresh shipment arrive? Their 
proper price here is from five to eight cents per lb. 
according to the supply. What are up-country cul- 
tivators about ? ° 


GamMin’s SULPHATE OF QvuININE,—The Calcutta 
“ Englishman” having inspected samples of the sulphate 
of quinine prepared in India by a new process by Mr. 
Gammie, and the crystalline febrifuge which the same 
gentleman has succeeded in producing, says :—“‘ The 
sulphate of quinine appears in every respect equal to 
the best sulphate of quinine of commerce. A_ pro- 
fessional analysis shows it to contain, in every hundred 
parts, quinine 76°88 ; sulphuric acid 11°62; water 
11:50. The erystalline febrifuge is a sulphate of the 
whole of the alkaloids of the red bark, except the 
unerystallisable amorphous alkaloid, which is believed 
to be the sole cause of the nausea produced in some 
constitutions by the uncrystallised febrifuge hitherto 
manufactured by the Government. “It is more granular 
in texture, and only slightly Jess’ white’ in colour, than 
sulphate of quinine, and, if it ¢an*be sold at a pro- 
portionate price, will probably supersede the cinchona 
febrifuge. Arrangements are now being made to manu- 
facture the sulphate of quinine on a large scale, and 
it is hoped that it will be possible in a few years, to 
meet all the demands of the Government for this drug.” 

-—Madras Mail, 


PLANTATIONS OF CASUARINAS have been largely cul- 
tivated in the neighbourhood of Madras for supplies 
of firewood to the railway, as well as tothe city. An 
old Ceylon planter, Mr. MacIntyre, one of the tri- 
umvirate (Stewart, Brown and MacIntyre), who 
opened Glenapine and other Uva estates in the early 
days, was interested in this casuarina cultivation in 
the Madras district... The finest casuarina trees in 
Ceylon are probably those in front of the Galle Face 
Boarding-house, which newcomers from ‘the ‘‘ North 
Countree” have very frequently taken for Scotch 
firs, The timber of well-grown trees ought to be 
useful for other purposes than firewood, but the latter 
ensures a speedy return from quick-srowing trees. To 


ensure success, however, it is needful that the planta- © 


tion should be within easy reach of the railway 
or city. Mr P. O’B. Horsford, who is Superintendent 
of the Railway Firewood Supplies in the Western 
Province, is very confident that planters ‘cultivating 
a regular plantation of quick-growing trees’ for fire- 
wood purposes at any spot not far from-the line between 
Peradeniya and Nawalapitiya ought to find ita very 
remunerative speculation, the demand for firewood 
being greatly increased when trains begin to run up 
to Nanuoya. We are not sure, though, that the 
easuarina would be the best tree for up-country culti- 
vation: it is certainly not likely to succeed ina 
paddy field, and apparently prefers dry sandy soil. 
Onr Maturata correspondent will find that casuarina 
seed is procurable from the Director of Botanic Gard- 
ens at R5 per ounce. 


GLyCcERINE,—We learn from the Pharmaceutical 
Journa! that the price of refined glycerine has during 
the last two years advanced from about £30 to £103 
per ton. This enormous advance is due partly to in- 
creased consumption, diminished production, and the 
influence of speculation working on a market devoid 
of stocks. In view of the present position of the 
article and the prospect of a continuance of high 
prices for a considerable time to come, the attention 


of soapmakersis now being turned to the utilization 
of their waste ‘‘leys,” and various new processes for - 
recovering the glycerine contained in these liquors 
have lately been tried with more or less successfal 
results Apart from minor impurities, waste soap 
‘leys, are generally found to contain glycerine, car- 
bonate of soda or caustic soda, chloride of sodium, 
gelatin, and albumen. One of the processes for re- 
covering the glycerine which promise to be the most 
economical and the most successful begins with con- 
centrating the liquor until the salts contained therein 
begin to erystalize. The liquid is then cooled and 
filtered to rid it of gelatin and albumen. It is after- 
wards made to absorb carbonic acid, which precipi- 
tates bicarbonate of soda, and first is separated from 
the liquor in the usual way. After undergoing this 
process the liquor is then made to absorb gaseous hyd- 
rochloric acid until what remains of carbonate of soda 
has been converted into chloride, and further, until all, 
or almost all the chlorid of sodium has been precipitated 
and separated from the liquor in the usual manner. 
Arrived at this stage, the liquor contains water, gly- 
cerine, and hydrochloric acid. The acid is then eva- 
porated entirely and absorbed in water for using 
afresh. The dilute glycerine remaining can be puri- 
fied by filtering it through animal charcoal or by 
concentrating and distilling it in the usual way. 
Messrs. Price & -Co., the well-known candle manu- 
facturers, were, we believe, the first to utilize this 
formerly wasted product, the value-of which has in- 
creased so enormously. 

Cixcnona.—The following appears in the July 
number of the Chemist and Druggist :—“ Cinchona 
is accumulating to a very large extent, the stock in 
the port of London amounting to over 37,000 packages. 
The point seems to have been reached when the 
supply can more than meet the demand, unless under 
very exceptional circumstances, and it is likely that 
a period of low price for quinine will now set in. 
At present, as will be seen, the prices for English 
and French manufacture are abnormally high in com-)~ 
parison with those for German make, in consequence — 
of special contracts. It is quite certain that, for some 
time to come, the arrivals of the bark will continue 
to increase, and it is probable that the proportion of 
the ‘imports rich enough in alkaloid to be worth 
working will also become larger. That a further 
reduction will result in the price of quinine, if no 
exceptional demand “o¢cur, is almost certain, and it 
may be considerable. Holders of South American 
barks, who have tried to maintain prices for some 
time and have refused to let their stocks go, have 
shown more inclination to meet the market, and the 
consequence has been more extensive transactions at 
declining prices. It must be noted that buyers at 
the last sales seemed more willing to do business, and 
the demand is evidently strong. As. there is often 
a large market for quinine in the summer, a.temporary 
improvement would not be suprising. One of the 
chief influences affecting the ‘cinchona market has 
been the introduction of the so-called cuprea barks, 
which seem to be well suited for manufacturing pur- 
poses. These barks come from the State of Santander, 
in Columbia, and it is yet unknown, we believe, to 
what extent a supply from that source may be expected. 
The bark is named ‘‘cuprea” from its copper-look- 
ing appearance. Present prices for this bark vary 
from ls. 10d. to 2s. 6d.” Under the head ‘‘ Cinchona 
in Africa” we are informed that a very interesting 
experiment is to be tried in West Central Africa b 
the members of the Livingstone (Congo) Inland Mis- 
sion and that seeds of the different species of cinchona, 
which have been obtained from the Government 
plantations in India, are to be sent out to them with 
a view to ascertaining whether it could be success. 
fully cultivated in the mountain valleys of the 
Congo.” 4 
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: 7 PLANTAIN TREE. 
(From the Journal of the Society of Arts, July 15, 1881.) 


Mr. WL. Liotard has prepared an elaborate memor- 
andum on the plantain tree (dated Calcutta, January 
22, 1881), of which the following is an abstract :— 

Dr, Balfour,* in a note dated the 15th October, 
1880, has noticed the Agricultural Department de- 
partmental memorandum on fibrous materials in India 
suitable for the manufacture of paper, and he specially 
directs attention to the chapter on the plantain tree. 
Many species of this tree, or rather plant, have been 
grown in India from the most remote times; but as 
a producer of marketable fibre, the only species 
which has yet come to note is the Musa textilis of 
the Philippine Islands: this yields the fibre known 
in commerce as Manila hemp. 

The introduction of the Musa textilis, in 1858, 
direct from the Philippine Islands into the Madras 
Presidency, is deseribed in the printed memorandum, 
where it is shown that attempts made to extract the 
fibre in this country for commercial purposes proved 
fruitless, although thousands of tons of it were being 
extracted every year in the Philippines. 

There is no doubt that the Manila hemp plant 
(Musa textilis) grows as well in British India as other 
species of the plantain genus; and Dr, Balfour justly 
says, that British India could in a couple of years 
supply the London market with all that it could take 
of Manila hemp fibre. He therefore observes that 
the prospect of benefiting British India by creating 
an export trade from it of the extent and_ value 
above indicated might well incite to considerable 
efforts to attain success; and he suggests ‘hat the 
attention of the Boards and Commissioners of Revenue 
and of the Agri-Horticultural Societies might be re- 
directed to this plant. 

It is known that the Musa textilis was reared with 
success in Calcutta as an experiment in 1822, 1836, 
and 1840; that fibre was extracted from the plants 
and made into a neat cord no way inferior to Eng- 
lish whip-cord ; and that a project was then put for- 
ward for the establishment of the manufacture of 
paper from the fibre; but we do not know how or 
why the project was not carried out. The projector, 
we learned, went to one of the British colonies in 
South America. 

We know also that in the Madras Presidency the 
efforts to introduce the Musa textilis were of a more 
extended nature, beginning from 1858; that the trial 
planting proved very successful; that numbers of the 
plant were introduced and reared; that the fibres 
extracted therefrom were cleaned and experimented 
upon, and were found to possess considerable strength 
and gloss; to be very cleans and fit for taking dyes ; 
also that success in the rearing of the plant was 
especially attained in the Wynaad, where it grew 
remarkably well and was multiplied in large numbers 
in several of the coffee estates both easily and cheaply ; 
and that there was no doubt as to the value of the 
fibre, but that the eflicient and cheap preparation of 
the fibre remained an unsurmountable difficulty. 

In the Andaman Island also the plant was success- 
fully reared and propagated, and fibre was extracted ; 
but the process of extraction, which consisted in steep- 
ing the stem until decomposition set in, was prob- 
ably a very bad one, and consequently the fibre, 
which was reported to be creditable in other respects, 
was found harsh and wanting in strength. 

The experience gathered thus seems !o point to the 
discovery of some satisfactory process for extracting 
the fibre cheaply and efficiently as the essential pre- 
liminary to any extensive Indian trade in the pro- 
duct. ‘lhe mode of treatment followed in the Philip- 
pines may first be noted ; the British Consul at Manila 
explained it as follows: 


~* See p. 16 of the Z'ropical Agriculturist,—Ep. a1. 
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thoroughly dried, it is ready for the market. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘““When the trees have matured, or are ready for 
cutting, they are cut down about a foot from the 
ground, and the labourer then proceeds to strip off 
the layers from the trunk, which are cut into strips 
of about 3 inches wide, or say, three strips to each 
layer. These strips are then each drawn through 
between a blunt knife and a board to remove the 
pulpy vegetable matter from the tibre, which is then 
spread in the snn to dry. As soon as it has been 
The 
appearance of the fibre depends entirely on the care 
bestowed in drying it, as, should it be exposed to 
rain, or not thoroughly dried, it becomes discoloured, 
or assumes a brownish tinge, and loses the strength 
to some extent, 

4 * a * 

“* Ag regards machinery, several attempts have been 
made, but have proved unsuccessful, to invent a suit- 
able machinery for cleaning to supersede the primitive 
method still in use, which consists of a few cross 
and upright bars of bamboos, to which are fastened 
the board and cleaning knife, the fibre, or rather the 
layer of strips being introduced between the board 
and the knife, which latter is then held down by a 


string attached to a cross bamboo, on which the 
foot of the workman is placed, and the slip is 
pulled through, thus removing all the vegetable 


matter.” 

The annual quantity of Manila hemp which is ex- 
tracted by this means in the Philippmes is reported 
to be about 40,000 tons, of which the United King- 
dom takes about half. ' 

Whether any improved method of extracting the 
fibre be or be not discoverable, there does not appear 
to be any reason why tbe method of extraction fol- 
lowed in the Philippine Islands should not be adopted 
in British India, with any modifications which ex- 
perience may suggest. 

I have myself tried an experimental process, in 
devising which, I was guided by the considerations 
below explamed. 

The first of these was the structure of the plant. 
It is composed of layers of fibre united together longi- 
tudinally by cellular tissues which contain a very 
large percentage of mucilaginous and pulpy matter in 
which a strong colouring matter is present. There 
are in the layers of the trunk threo distinct qualities 
of fibre—it is coarse and strong in the outer layers, 
fine and silky in the interior, and of a middling 
quality in the intermediate layers, while the central 
foot-stalk contains no fibre at all. The mid-rib of 
the leaves also contain strong fibre. 

Secondly, the proper time for extracting the fibre. 
This is of importance if the fibre is ultimately to be 
used for cordage or textile manufactures, but of less 
consequence, perbaps, if the fibre be destined for 
paper-making, The proper time is when the purple 
fruit-stalk is about to rise, but has not quite appeared 
yet; it is then that the fibres are in their best con- 
dition: before that, the fibres will be immature, after 
that, they will have lost their strength. 

Thirdly, the appearance of the fibre. All fibre 
valued according to the degree of its cleanness, its 
tenacity, and ils uniform structure; and if, in addition 
to these three qualities, the fibre is of fine texture, 
it will command a high price. It is thus necessary 
to classify the fibres. The easiest way to do this is, 
after the plant is cut down, to strip layer after layer 
from the trunk, each strip being about two inches 
wide, and to group the layers according to the fibres 
they contain, which will be found to present the 
features above noticed, ‘The stripping is very easily 
effected by tho hand with the help of a knife, and 
has the advantages of both securing uiformity in the 
fibres by classification and of facilitating their ex- 
traction, as will presently be expla ned. ‘Che mid-mb 
of the leaves should be slit into fcur parts to facili- 
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ment at R1-8-0 per acre to such of the planters as 
may at once offer for it. As it is understood that 
the above terms generally meet the wants and wishes 


of the planters, His Highness the Maha Raja directs: | 


that the Survey Superintendent, in communication 
with the Deputy Commissioners of the respective 
districts, will at once take steps to carry into effect 
a settlement of the coffee lands on the above terms 
in the current year. The Survey Superintendent 
should, in communication with the Planters’ Association 
and the Deputy Commissioners of Hassan and Kadur, 
submit a draft form of the title-deed to be issued 
to the planters. : 

2. It will be seen that the Government right to 
a royalty on metals and precious stones, to sandal, 
and to an excise duty on arecanuts is reserved, and 
that the lands will continue to pay the established 
local cesses. 

3. The halat duty on coffee as well as on card- 
amoms will, on the introduction of this settlement, be 
abolished. In regard to cardamoms on Government 
forest lands which are not held on cultivation pattas, 
arrangements should be made for their being given 
out on rent annually or for longer terms. 

4, Where the lower rates of assessment provided 
for temporarily by Rules 3 and 7 are fixed, planters 
will be allowed a permanent assessment at R1-8-0 per 
acre to take effect after the expiration of the tem- 
porary assessment, but their applications for the same 
should, as in other cases, be submitted at once. 

5. If Rule 9 requiring that estates not exceeding 
fifty acres in extent should be relinquished wholly and 
not in part is found to operate with hardship in the 
case of the smaller coffee estates held by Native ryots, 
the Survey Superintendent should submit for con- 
sideration any modification of the Rule which may 
be required in the above cases. 


USEFUL WRINKLES AND RECIPES 
FOR PLANTERS. 
(From the Indian rea Gazette, 1€th July 1881.) 


Fertilizer, A cheap.—This consists of sulphate of 
ammonia, 601b.; nitrate of soda, 401b,; ground bone, 
2501b; plaster, 250 lb,; salt, 3 bushel; wood ashes, 
3 bushels ; stable manure, 20 bushels. Apply the above 
amount to six acres. It is said to give as good results 
as most of the commercial fertilizers sold. 

Bones, Value of, as a fertilizer.—l00 lb. of dry 
bone-dust add to the soil as much organic animal 
matter as 3800]b. of blood or flesh,- and also at the 
same time % their weight of inorganic matter—lime, 
magnesia, common salt, soda and phosphoric acid. 
Superphosphate of lime, commonly used by farmers, 
is simply bones treated with 4 their weight sulphuric 
acid and an equal quantity of water. 

Sub-Soil Drain, 
drain may be made by digging a trench, and filling 
in the bottom with sticks of wood compressing them 
together with the feet and then covering them with 
the monld. The effectiveness of such a drain will 


endure for several years, and the final decay of the’ 


wood will serve to enrich the soil. 

Caterpillars, Remedy for,—A solution (1 part in 
500) of sulphide of potassium, sprinkled on the tree by 
means of a hand-syringe, is extensively used in France. 

Insects on Plants, To discover.—If the leaves of the 
plant seem reddish. or yellow, or if they curl up, a 
close inspection will generally disclose that the 
plants are infested by a very small green insect, or 
else with red spider, either of which must be de- 
stroyed. For this purpose, scald some common tobacco 
with water until the latter is colored yellow, and 
when cold, sprinkle the leaves of the plants with it. 
It is a good plan to pass the stems and leaves of 
the plants between the fingers, and to then shake 


A simple.—An excellent sub soil - 


the plant and well water the bed immediately after- 
wards; the latter operation destroys a large propor- 
tion of the insects shaken from the plant. 

Stumps, Clearing off.—In the autumn, bore a hole 
1 to 2 inches in diameter, according to the girth of 
the stump, vertically in the centre of the latter and 
about 18 inches deep. Put into it from 1 to 3 oz, 
saltpetre ; fill the hole with water, and plug up 
close. In the ensuing spring take out the plug, pour 
in about 3 gill kerosine oj] and ignite it, The stump 
will smoulder away, without blazing, to the very 
extremity of the roots, leaving nothing but ashes. 

Trees, Felling.—-To find the height at which a tree 

must be cut, so that its top will strike a given point 
on the ground: Square the height of tree and the 
given distance from tree to point. Divide the differ- 
ence of these squares by twice the height of tree, 
and the quotient will be the height from the ground 
where the tree has to be cut. Example: Height of 
tree—60 feet, distance of point to the tree 20 feet, 
then 602—3600, 202=400, difference—3200. 3200+ 
(2 x 60) =26.6 feet. é, 
. Saws, Hints concerning.—A saw just large enough — 
to cut through a board will require less power than 
a eaw larger, the number of teeth, speed, and thick- 
ness being equal in each. The more teeth, the more 
power, provided the thickness, speed, and feed are 
equal. There is, however, a limit or a point where 
alew teeth will not answer the place of a large number. 
The thinner the saw, the more teeth will be required 
to carry an equal amount of feed to each revolution 
of the saw, but always at the expense of power. When 
bench-saws are used, andthe sawing is done by a gauge, 
the lumber is often inclined to clatter and raise up 
the back of the saws when pushed hard. 

The reason is that the back half of the saw, having — 
an upward motion, has a tendency to lift and raise 
the piece being sawn, especially when it springs 
and pinches on the saw, or crowds between the saw 
and the gauge while the cut at the front of the caw 
has the opposite tendency of holding that part of the 
piece down. The hook or pitch of asaw tooth should 
be ona line from one-quarter to one-fifth the diameter 
of the saw ; one-quarter pitch is mostly used for hard, 
and a one-fifth for a softer timber. For very fine 
toothed saws designed for heavy work, such as saw- — 
ing shingles, &c., even from soft wood, one-quarter — 
pitch is best. 


AneEnt TEA Piuckine.—I have been trying to make 
very fine teas separately by the following means, viz., 
by plucking the tip and one leaf, and then as many 
leaves as were tender; I mean plucking the tip and one ~ 
leaf separately, but putting all the leaf in one basket 
and then sifting it when half rolled. By doing this, 
when once the coolies get in the way of it, they can - 
pluck nearly as much as by the ordinary system, and 
what little less they bring in is made up for by the 
advantage of being able to roll and ferment the fine 
tea_ by itself.—J. P. B.—Indian Tea Gazette. ; 

Eieur Days’ Lear, —T'ea shoots are seldom plucked — 
at less than 30, 35 and 40 days old at soonest, and 
occasionally 50; a shoot of 8 days’ old is generally 
about 2th of an inch long, and the sort of crop we 
should get by this we can guess,—very ‘‘ tippy ” indeed, 
T should. say. He has evidently heard the expression 
8 and 10 days’ leaf, 7. ¢. time since last plucking, — 
and imagines this the age of the shoots taken, but 
which then were part grown, but not mature enough 
to take, A shoot from the axil of a leaf just plucked, is 
about to of an inch long 8 days after, at 20 days 
is about an inch long, at 30 days 3 inches, and 40 
days 6 inches thereabouts ; the sketch enclosed of a 
vigorous shoot 11 inches long and 5 leaves is 50 days 
0m time it started till drawn. —S. E. P.—Indian Tea 

anette, . ies 
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APHIS BLIGHT ON PEACH TREES. 
“ro THE EDITOR OW THE “ AUSLRALASIAN. ” 


Sir,—Could you kindly give a remedy for peach 


blight? My trees are covered with aphis, which, I 
believe, prevented them from bearing last year.—N. M. 
Corryong, June 27. : : ‘ : 

_ [Syringe the trees with an infusion of quassia chips. 
A pound of chips, which may be got for a trifle 
of the chemist, wiil serve for along time. They may 
be infuse? again and again, Let the infusion be just 
unpleasantly bitter. In the event of quassia not being 
obtainable, employ soapsuds.—Ep, ‘‘ AUSTRALASTAN.”’] 


COST OF MANUFACTURING TEA IN A 
HILL DISTRICT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘f INDIAN TEA GAZETTE. ” 

Srr,—In reply to your request for figures showing 
the actual cost of manufacturing tea, [ am able to 
supply you with the following as a sample of a Hill 
District. 

The figures include only the cost of (1) Fuel and 
bamboo work; (2) Plucking ; (3) Rolling ; (4) Firing ; 
(5) Assorting and packing, 

They apply to a garden where labor is cheap, but 
this advantage would be balanced by the better and 
thicker flushes and smaller cost of plucking in a 
Regulation District. The plucking average here was 
about 3 seers per cooly per diem last year, and 5 
seers per cooly per diem this year to 30th June. 

Tt only remains to add that 1880 was an unusually 


good one. 

1880— Ast be 
Fuel and Bamboo work 0 2°30 
Plucking... fo nae reel eT SEO 
Rolling f nee os rn OOS 

' Firing Shp Wy 0 1:20 
Assorting and packing 0 3:20 

Cost of manufacture per lb, 1S81— son es MAY 
Fuel and Bamboo work 0 1:50 
Plucking 0 10 
Rolling 0 3 
Firing ee eae 0 O75 
Assorting and packing 0 1:50 

Cost of manufacture per lb. 1 4°75 


Yours faithfully, 
Twice Two. 


DUAL SAP. 
TO THE EDITOR oF THE ‘‘INDIAN AGRICULTURIST.” 


4 

The treatment of coffee is what [ will first take 
up. While accompanying a friend in charge of a 
coffee estate on the Neilgherries, I observed him 
plucking up the young shoots on which there were 
no flowers; and was told by him that, by so doing 
the sap which went to their nourishment would tend 
to increase the size of the berries. ‘his first led me 
to draw the distinction between the fruit and leaf- 
fap. It appears to me that as with the human being 
and animals so with plants; Nature changes its con- 
dition at the time for propagating its specie, The 
fame nowishment tends to support blood and milk ; 
et no one would, I suppose, be so bold as to say 
they were synonymous. Good milch cattle will never 
be found to carry much flesh, hence the inference 
that the greater portion of nourishment taken is con- 
verted into milk instead of blood. Now [ hold that 


turn, and that this period te them is like the sea- 
sons for propagation to human life, the same sustenance 
undergoes a different process by which fruit-sap is 
create, and so long as it exists, it performs its 

76 


} mind, 
| &p, 
with the change of seasons plants always take their | 
| All 


| particulars. 


functions towards supporting the fruit ; 


but so soon 
as no longer required, ceases to flow as in the case 
of milk, and changes its nature into leaf-sap as milk 


does to blood. There could not be a better illus- 
tration than the mango tree, of a year when the 
pollen is destroyed. On examination, the leaves will 
be found covered with a coating of sugar-sap ejected 
from the flower. If Nature could utilise this sap 
in the support of leaf, is it likely that it would 
exhaust itself in the manner it does? You remarked 
that if this theory were correct, what would be the 
advantage to tea planters, in their removing the flower 
of the tea plant? ‘This can easily be shown, the 
flower being removed which to the plant is like the 
young to the animal, the necessity for its nourish- 
ment ceases, thus the space occupied by the fruit- 
sap is taken up by that of the leaf, and a consider- 
able portion of the time which would be spent in 
the fruit is devoted to producing leaf. 

I have a theory of my own with regard to the 
cultivation of vine, which I should like much to have 
discussed. 

EB, 4. C. 

Hardoi, 26th June 188]. 


TEA: HINTS CONCERNING THE INTERESTS 


OF PROPRIETORS AND PLANTERS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘INDIAN TEA GAZETTE. ” 

Dear Srtr,—I will try to shew proprietors of tea 
gardens, and those men who have not had any really 
practical experience in tea manufacture, what fools 
they make of themselves in the eyes of planters, by 
giving the said planters strict orders as to how they 
should manufacture their leaf (aoping that I may be 
of service to the said proprietors, and so open their 
eyes to see what a hole they are likely to fall into 
by doing so). I will also give them a few hints 
about management. 

First, I ask any reasonable being—How can a 
man, who has never made tea, know what produces 
the various stages, such as colour of infusion, darkness, 
of liquor, thin liquor, flat, soft, pungent, good or bad 
flavour, sourness, &c., &e., except from hearsay, and 
hearsay is what other people with the same inex- 
perience as himself say. Now planters will not be 
astonished, but unpractical men will be probably, when 
I say that each of the above stages I have mentioned 
may ¢achk be produced from as many causes nearly. 
Unpractical men will say dark infusion is over-fermenta- 
tion, practical men will say—‘‘ yes, it may be.” 

Unpractical men will say darkness of liquor is again 
over-fermentation, and the same answer will come 
from the experienced planter ; and so on with thin 
liquor, flatness, soft, pungent, flavory &e., Le. 

I now beg to say that dark colour of infusion may 
be produced, as far as [ know, from six distinctly 
different causes, and without attending to and counter- 
acting, &c., every one of them, a perfect outturn 
can never be obtained. 

Darkness of liquor may he produced from 4 distinetly 
different causes, 


Thin liquor Re oe » OO ” 
Flat and soft Ate ae 3 
Pungency a sy » see » 
and many lesser and trivial causes. 
Flavor at ane ES re 2 great cau- 
ses and many trival ones. 


Then again we have appearance of tea to keep in 
and the following terms are applied: Much 

black, well twisted, open, showy, 
handsom . f. ke, 


as many other 


irrequlay, 
leafy, chaffy, 
these can again 


curly, 
brown, common, 


be divided into 


Much lip 


the unpractical man will say is fine 
plucking. 


But planters know that this may be one 
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ment at R1-8-0 per acre to such of the planters as 
may at once offer for it, As it is understood that 
the above terms generally meet the wants and wishes 


of the planters, His Highness the Maha Raja directs | 


that the Survey Superintendent, in communication 
with the Deputy Commissioners of the respective 
districts, will at once take steps to carry into effect 
a settlement of the coffee lands on the above terms 
in the current year. The Survey Superintendent 
should, in communication with the Planters’ Association 
and the Deputy Commissioners of Hassan and Kadur, 
submit a draft form of the title-deed to be issued 
to the planters. : 

2. It will be seen that the Government right to 
a royalty on metals and precious stones, to sandal, 
and to an excise duty on arecanuts is reserved, and 
that the lands will continue to pay the established 
local cesses. 

3. The halat duty on coffee as well as on card- 
amoms will, on the introduction of this settlement, be 
abolished. In regard to cardamoms on Government 
forest lands which are not held on cultivation pattas, 
arrangements should be made for their being given 
out on rent annually or for longer terms. 

4. Where the lower rates of assessment provided 
for temporarily by Rules 3 and 7 are fixed, planteis 
will be allowed a permanent assessment at R1-8-0 per 
acre to take effect after the expiration of the tem- 
porary assessment, but their applications for the same 
should, as in other cases, be submitted at once. 

5. If Rule 9 requiring that estates not exceeding 
fifty acres in extent should be relinquished wholly and 
not in part is found to operate with hardship in the 
case of the smaller coffee estates held by Native ryots, 
the Survey Superintendent should submit for con- 
sideration any modification of the Rule which may 
be required in the above cases. 


USEFUL WRINKLES AND RECIPES 
FOR PLANTERS. 
(From the Indian ea Gazette, 1€th July 1881.) 


Fertilizer, A cheap.—This consists of sulphate of 
ammonia, 601b.; nitrate of soda, 401b,; ground bone, 
2501b; plaster, 250 lb,; salt, 3 bushel; wood ashes, 
3 bushels ; stable manure, 20 bushels. Apply the above 
amount to six acres. It is said to give as good results 
as most of the commercial fertilizers sold. 

Bones, Value of, as a fertilizer.—100 1b. of dry 
bone-dust add to the soil as much organic animal 


matter as 3001b. of blood or flesh, and algo at the 


same time % their weight of inorganic matter—lime, 
magnesia, common salt, soda and phosphoric acid. 
Superphosphate of lime, commonly used by farmers, 
is simply bones treated with 4 their weight sulphuric 
acid and an equal quantity of water. 

Sub-Soil Drain, A simple.—An excellent sub soil 
drain may be made by digging a trench, and filling 
in the bottom with sticks of wood compressing them 
together with the feet and then covering them with 
the mould, The effectiveness of such a drain will 
enduce for several years, and the final decay of the 
wood will serve to enrich the soil. _ 

Caterpillars, Remedy for,—A solution (1 part in 
500) of sulphide of potassium, sprinkled on the tree by 
means of a hand-syringé, is extensively used in France. 

Insects on Plants, To discover.—If the leaves of the 
plant seem reddish, or yellow, or if they curl up, a 
close inspection will generally disclose that the 
plants are infested by a very small green insect, or 
else with red spider, either of which must be de- 
stroyed. Vor this purpose, scald some common tobacco 
with water until the latter ig colored yellow, and 
when cold, sprinkle the leaves of the plants with it. 
It is a good plan to pass the stems and leaves of 
the plants between the fingers, and to then shake 


the plant and well water the bed immediately after- 
wards; the latter operation destroys a large propor- 
tion of the insects shaken from the plant. : 

Stumps, Clearing off.—In the autumn, bore a hole 
1 to 2 inches in diameter, according to the girth of 
the stump, vertically in the centre of the latter and 
about 18 inches deep. Put into it from 1 to 3 oz, 
saltpetre ; fill the: hole with water, and plug up 
close. In the ensuing spring take out the plug, pour 
in about 4 gill kerosine oil and ignite it. The stump 
will smoulder away, without blazing, to the very 
extremity of the roots, leaving nothing but ashes. 

Trees, Felling.—To find the height at which a tree 

must be cut, so that its top will strike a given point 
on the ground: Square the height of tree and the 
given distance from tree to point. Divide the differ- 
ence of these squares by twice the height of tree, 
and the quotient will be the height from the ground 
where the tree has to be cut. [xample: Height of 
tree—60 feet, distance of point to the tree 20 feet, 
then 6023600, 202=400, difference—3200. 3200— 
(2 x 60) =26.6 feet. 
_ Saws, Hints concerning.—A saw just large enough 
to cut through a board will require less power than 
a caw larger, the number of teeth, speed, and thick- 
ness being equal in each. The more teeth, the more 
power, provided the thickness, speed, and feed are 
equal. There is, however, a limit or a point where 
afew teeth will not answer the place of a large number. 
The thinner the saw, the more teeth will be required 
to carry an equal amount of feed to each revolution 
of the saw, but always at the expense of power. When 
bench-saws are used, andthe sawing is done by a gauge, 
the lumber is often inclined to clatter and raise up 
the back of the saws when pushed hard. 

The reason is that the back half of the saw, having 
an upward motion, has a tendency to lift and raise 
the piece being sawn, especially when it springs 
and pinches on the saw, or crowds between the saw 
and the gauge while the cut at the front of the saw 
has the opposite tendency of holding that part of the 
piece down. The hook or pitch of a saw tooth should 
be ona line from one-quarter to one-fifth the diameter 
of the saw ; one-quarter pitch is mostly used for hard, 
and a one-fifth for a softer timber. For very fine 
toothed saws designed for heavy work, such as saw- 
ing shingles, &c., even from soft wood, one-quarter 
pitch is best. ’ 


AneEnT TEA Piuckine.—I have been trying to make 
very fine teas separately by the following means, viz., 
by plucking the tip and one leaf, and then as many 
leaves as were tender; I mean plucking the tip and one 
leaf separately, but putting all the leaf in one basket 
and then sifting it when half rolled. By doing this, 
when once the coolies get in the way of it, they can 
pluck nearly as much as by the ordinary system, and 
what little less they bring in is made up for by the 


advantage of being able to roll and ferment the fine 


tea by itself.—J. P. B.—Indian Tea Gazette. 

Eicur Days’ Lear, —Vea shoots are seldom plucked 
at less than 30, 35 and 40 days old at soonest, and 
occasionally 50; a shoot of 8 days’ old is generally 
about gth of an inch long, and the sort of crop we 
should get by this we can guess,—very ‘‘ tippy ” indeed, 
T should say. He has evidently heard the expression 
8 and 10 days’ leaf, 7. ¢. time since last plucking, 
and imagines this the age of the shoots taken, but 
which then were part grown, but not mature enough 
to take, A shoot from the axil of a leaf just plucked, is 


about 4 to § of an inch long 8 days after, at 20 days — 


is about an inch long, at 30 days 3 inches, and 40: 
days 6 inches thereabouts ; the sketch enclosed of a 
vigorous shoot 11 inches long and 5 leaves is 50 days 
fem time it started till drawn. —S. E. P.—Indian Tea 
anette, Bg 
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APHIS BLIGHT ON PEACH TREES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘AUSTRALASTAN, ” 


Srtr,—Could you kindly give a remedy for peach 


blight? My trees are covered with aphis, which, I 
believe, prevented them from bearing last year.—N. M. 
Corryong, June 27. } 

[Syrmge the trees with an infusion of quassia chips. 
A pound of chips, which may be got for a trifle 
of the chemist, wiil serve foralong time. They may 
be infused again and again. Let the infusion be just 
unpleasantly bitter. In the event of quassia not being 
obtainable, employ soapsuds.—EHp, ‘* AUSTRALASIAN.”] 


COST OF MANUFACTURING TEA IN A 
HILL DISTRICT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “INDIAN TEA GAZETTE. ” 

Srr,—In reply to your request for figures showing 
the actual cost of manuracturing tea, [ am able to 
supply you with the following as a sample of a Hill 
District. 

The figures include only the cost of (1) Fuel and 
bamboo work ; (2) Plucking ; (3) Rolling ; (4) Firing ; 
(5) Assorting and packing, 

They apply to a garden where labor is cheap, but 
this advantage would be balanced by the better and 
thicker flushes and smaller cost of plucking in a 
Regulation District. The plucking average here was 
about 3 seers per cooly per diem last year, and 5 
seers per cooly per diem this year to 30th June. 

It only remains to add that 1880 was an unusually 


good one. 

1880— Aisin sips 
Fuel and Bamboo work 2°30 
Plucking 3°10 
Rolling 3°80 
Firing a. 1:20 


Assorting and packin g 3°20 


Cost of manufacture per lb, 1881— 


Fuel and Bamboo work 150 
Plucking 10 
Rolling val 3 
Fiving 008 oe 0:75 
Assorting and packing 1:50 
Cost of manufacture per lb, 1 4:75 


Yours faithfully : 
Twice Two, 


DUAL SAP. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘INDIAN AGRICULTURIS?.” 


4 

The treatment of coffee is what I will first take 
up. While accompanying a friend in charge of a 
coffee estate on the Neilgherries, I observed him 
plucking up the young shoots on which there were 
no flowers; and was told by him that, by so doing 
the sap which went to their nourishment would tend 
to increase the sizo of the berries. 'Uhis first led me 
to draw the distinction between the fruit and leaf- 
sap. It appears to me that as with the human being 
and animals so with plants; Nature changes its con- 
dition at the time for propagating its specie, The 
same nourishment tends to support blood and milk ; 
yet no one would, I suppose, be so bold as to say 
they were synonymous. Good milch cattle will never 
be found to carry much flesh, hence the inference 
that the greater portion of nourishment taken is con- 
verted into milk instead of blood. Now f hold that 
with the change of seasons plants always take their 
turn, and that this period to them is like the sea- 
sons for propagation to human lite, the same sustenance 
undergoes a different process by which fruit-sap is 
createt, and so long as if exists, it performs its 

76 


functions towards supporting the fruit; but so soon 
as no longer required, ceases to flow as in the case 
of milk, and changes its nature into leaf-sap as milk 
does to blood. There could not be a better illus- 
tration than the mango tree, of a year when the 
pollen is destroyed. On examination, the leaves will 
be found covered with a coating of sugar-sap ejected 
from the flower. If Nature could utilise this sap 
in the support of leaf, is it likely that it would 
exhaust itself in the manner it does? You remarked 
that if this theory were correct, what would he the 
advantage to tea planters, in their removing the flower 
of the tea plant? ‘This can easily be shown, the 
flower being removed which to the plant is like the 
young to the animal, the necessity for its nourish- 
ment ceases, thus the space occupied by the fruit- 
sap is taken up by that of the leaf, and a consider- 
able portion of the time which would be spent in 
the fruit is devoted to producing leaf. 

I have a theory of my own with regard to the 
cultivation of yine, which I should like much to have 
discuesed, 

E. A. C, 

Hardoi, 26th June 188]. 


TEA: HINTS CONCERNING THE INTERESTS 


OF PROPRIETORS AND PLANTERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THER ‘S INDIAN TEA GAZETTE. ” 


Dear Str,—I will try to shew proprietors of tea 
gardens, and those men who have not had any really 
practical experience in tea manufacture, what fools 
they make of themselves in the eyes of planters, by 
giving the said planters strict orders as to how they 
should manufacture their leaf (aoping that I may be 
of service to the said proprietors, and so open their 
eyes to see what a. hole they are likely to fall into 
by doing so). I will also give them a few hints 
about management, 

First, I ask any reasonable being—How can a 
man, who has never made tea, know what produces 
the various stages, such as colour of infusion, darkness, 
of liquor, thin liquor, flat, soft, pungent, good or bad 
flavour, sourness, de., de., except from hearsay, and 
hearsay is what other people with the same inex- 
perience as himself say. Now planters will not be 
astonished, but unpractical men will be probably, when 
I say that each of the above stages I have mentioned 
may cach be produced from as many causes nearly. 
Unpractical men will say dark infusion is over-fermenta- 
tion, practical men will say—‘‘ yes, it may be.” 

Unpractical men will say darkness of liquor is again 
over-fermentation, and the same answer will come 
from the experienced planter ; and so on with thin 
liquor, flatness, soft, pungent, flavory &ec., de. 

I now beg to say that dark colour of infusion may 
be produced, as far as I know, from six distinctly 
different causes, and without attending to and counter- 
acting, &c., every one of them, a perfect outturn 
can never be obtained, 

Darkness of liquor may be produced from 4 distinctly 

different causes. 


” 2? 9 9? 5 ” 
2 


Thin liquor 
Flat and soft 


a) ” 39 > 2) ” 
Pungency 9 AB oh wie mk 
and many lesser and trivial causes. 
Flavor ea Ay »  2great cau- 


ses and many trival ones. 
Then again we have appearance of tea to keep in 
mind, and the following terms are applied: Much, 
tip, black, irregular, curly, well twisted, open, showy, 
handsome, leafy, chaffy, brown, common, de., ce. 
All these can again be divided into as many other 
particulars, 
Much tip the 


unpractical man will say is fine 
plucking, 


But planters know that this may be one 
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of the causes of which, as far as I know, there’ are 
4 distinctly different causes. 
Black. There areI think 3 distinct and other trival 


causes, 
Irregular ” ” 2 4 re) 2 ” 
Curly 35 ” ” 2 oy) ” 2 
Well-twisted or open ,, 4 3 25 ”» 
Showy, handsome, cc. 4 ” ” aah 
Leaf, 5 chiffy ” a) 3 or 4 2 99 
Brown a ¢, As 2 ” ” ” 
Common. ,,  ;, iy 4 or 5. » » 


As it is impossible in some gardens which have 
not got the proper appliances and are deficient in 
labour force to carry out their manutacture exactly 
as they should like, many of the above causes ‘have 
to be neglected to procure good tea, I will just 
mention a few, viz. supervision, cultivation aad pluck- 
ing ct too long intrvals; these are some of the main 
reasons. A man may not be able to give suficient 
time for supervision, and thus many of the above 
causes have to be neglected in order to procure good 
tea; his insufficient labour force deters him from 
making tea of a good quality (if he,is an honest man), 


otherwise he might make it off only a certain portion. 


of the garden, and make it good by keeping a large 
staff in the tea-house, whilst in the mean time he is 
losing thousands of young seedlings in nurseries, or new 
planted ont seedlings, for want of keeping them clean 
and not catching crickets, the ground they occupy 
not being a yielding area. Also he may have some 
low flats requiring draining, when a stitch in time 
would save nine, but as this area is also not yielding, 
it is also neglected, and only sufficient piuckers, culti- 
vators, and people to supervise the best yielding 
portions of the garden are given, and all improve- 
ments sacrificed to the manufacture of good tea, which 
he has got the hookwm to make, and which if he does 
not he will get the sack. Now I say this 1s false 
policy, aud only done vhrongh ignorance on the pro- 
prietor’s part. If owners wiJl not leave their affairs 
in the hands of their trusted and tried planters, 
and abstain from giving strict orders, they must 
comme to grief. 

Now we come to look at another side of the 
question, viz., the interests of the planters themselves, 
how that affects the interests of the proprietors. I 
think it will be the exception (not the rule) where 
experienced planters are under terms of agreement, 
and in fact during the last two years comparatively 
few agreements have been given to any planters ; 
on the contrary, a large number left the tea districts 
for want of employment. The remainder were, as a 
rule (I think I muy say), willing to sign agreements, 
as their situations in tea were made very precarious. 
Now why did not proprietors give agreements ? Simply 
because they themselves are desirous of making the 
planter’s siluation a precarious one, They take not 
the slightest interest in him, they think, oh! we can 
easily get another man any time, But now if tea 
goes up, Lam not so sure of that. When a planter 
is placed in such a precarious position by his employers, 
and does not know at what moment he may get 
kicked out, he will not’ endeavour to make himself 
comfortable or improve his garden. For the future 
he'll simply do what I have stated above, viz. sacri- 
fice future pounds for the present pence; he loses 
confidence in his employers, and they distrust him, 
and the inevitable consequence is, that after a year 
or s0, an entirely new manis substituted, because, as 
the proprietors will say, ‘‘latterly the garden has 
not done very well.” Hoping these few hints may 
do good, and prove that many are unconscious of 
being penny wise and pound foolish, and also prove 
that nothing is lost by taking proper care of employer's 
interests, I am yours, 
Sylhet, June 1881, “ Parr Puay,” 


ON THE BARK OF BROUSSONETIA PAPYRI- 
FERA AS A MATERIAL FOR PAPER-MAKING, 


Memorandum by D. Branpis, Inspector-Gewral of 
Lorests, on the bark of Broussonetia papyrifera 
as a material for paper-making—dated the 
29th November 1880. 


In a memorandum on the subject of the cultivation 
of bamboo for paper stock, dated 8th July 1875, I 
made the following remarks regarding the Paper | 
Mulberry :— 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to draw 
attention to a tree which is grown largely in Japan 
as coppice wood on a short rotation similar to osier- 
beds, and which furnishes a large proportion of the 
paper stuff used in the country. This is the Paper 
Mulberry (Broussonetia papyrifea: ‘Forest Flora of 
North-West India,’ page 410). his tree appears to 
accommodate itself readily to different conditions of 
climate; it thrives in Western Europe, on the South 
Sea Islands, and in Siam, and there seems every 
reason to believe that its cultivation may succeed in 
Nvrth-West India. I know of few trees more promis- 
ing (in a suitable climate) for the supply of paper 
stuff on account of its free and rapid growth and the 
abundance of its fibre, 

In the report on the progress and condition of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew during the year 1879, just 
received, the following passage regarding this subject 
oceurs :~ - 

Broussonetia papyrifera,—‘ The bark of the well- 
known Paper Mulberry supplies the material from 
which the tappa cloth of Polynesia and the bulk of 
the paper of Japan and China is manufactured. The 
Japanese cultivate the plant very much in the same 
way that we grow osiers, and they use only the 
young shoots for the manufacture of paper. A sam- 
ple of the bark, which came into the hands of Mr. 


Routledge, is stated by him to be ‘nearly if not 
quite, the best fibre I have seen.” * * * ‘J must 
admit it is even superior to bamboo,’ * * * ‘Tf 


requires very little chemicals, and gives an excellent 
yield—62‘5 per cent in the grey, ue. merely boiled, 
and 58 per cent bleached.” The tree is indigenous 
in the Upper Salween forests of British Burman, and 
as soon as reserves have been demaracated in that 
district, and officers placed in charge, elforts should 
be made to establish regular plantations. In March 
last I visited, on the banks of the Maytharouk River, 
a seltlement of paper makers from Siam, engaged in 
making the well known snow-white paper, which is 
sold in the bazaars in Burmah. The procedure is of 
the simplest character, and the great advantage of 
this fibre is that it is white naturally, and that it is 
readily cleaned. It should also be cultivated as an 
experiment by forest officers at other places in Bur- — 
mah, in forest gardens, or regular plantations, And 
I would recommend that it be tried at the Sitapahar 
and Ramaapokri Plantations in Bengal, at Shillong, 
and at the Kulsi Plantation in Assam. It is not im- 
possible that it will be found to succeed elsewhere 
in India, for the trees thrives in Western Hurope 
where it stands frost and snow, in China and Japan, 
and on the South Sea Islands.—Jndian Jorester. 


USEFUL GARDEN RECEIPTS. 


(From Hogg’s Gardeners’ Year-book.) 
PrerrRoLeuM vs. AMERICAN BuicHT.—I have been able 
to almost entirely get rid of that pest to my apple 
trees, American blight. Last year the trees were 
completely covered, but after the fall of the leaf I 
had them carefully dressed with petroleum, which was 
applied to the affected parts with a paint brush. 


Contact with the petroleum seemed to destroy the 


insects, and I was in hopes they had entirely dis- — 
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appeared. This summer, however, there bave been 
signs of them again, but whenever the blight makes 

- its appearance, an application of the brush dipped in 
petroleum at once extinguishes it. The contact of the 
oil with the leaves and fruit buds apparently does 
no injury, and I see that with a little patience and 
perseverance, my trees, which were in a fair way for 
being ruined, can be preserved.—H. B. 

Po CLEANSE Fruit Tres or Moss.—Not only the 
mosses and lichens which so generally affect fruit trees, 
but the eggs of insects may be effectually destroyed 
by dressing the trees in winter with a wash composed 
of a saturated solution of soft soap and common salt 
or brine. The trunks and large branches ought to 
be first seraped with a scraper made of old hoop or 
any other implement that may be improvised for the 
purpose, and when all the scales of bark are removed, 
apply the mixture with a painter’s brush, working 
it well into the crevices. ‘This is much preferable 
to, and not so unsightly as, washing with lime, 

To Destroy Grass AND Moss IN PAVEMENTS AND 
Watks.—Dissolve 1b. of powdered arsenic in 3 
gallons of cold water, boil and keep stirring; then 
add 7 gallons of cold water and 2 Ib. of crushed 
soda, etir the whole well whilst boiling, and with 
a rose watering pot apply to the walks in dry wea- 
ther, from March to May inclusive, being the best 
time. The above guantity will be enough for 25 square 
yards. An inclining board should be placed at the 
sides of the walks or grass to keep off the hot liquid. 
Salt will destroy weeds for a time. If you have 
box edgings, the salt or the soda and arsenical solu- 
tion above-named must be kept from them, otherwise 
they will be killed. 

‘'o rEMovE Worms From Lawns AND Pors,—Half 
an ounce of corrosive sublimate (bichloride of mercury) 
dissolved in 15 gallons of water will cause worms to 
come to the surface; but care must be taken that 
fowl do not eat them, otherwise they will be poisoned. 
A peck of freshly made quicklime mixed with 40 gal- 
lons of water, and allowed to stand till it clears, it 
applied through the rose of a watering-pot will have 
the same effect. hose mixtures may also be used 
to remove worms from flower pots. 


(From the Country Gentleman's Magazine.) 

DrenpRosiums rank among the very finest of all 
orchids. Most of the species which we named in the 
March number of the Villa Ga-dener, will grow well 
in the warm end of a Cittleya or intermediate house. 
They may all be grown either in pots or baskets, but 
those inost fitted for basket culture are Chrysotoxum, 
Densiflorum, Devonianum, Parishii, Pierardi, Thyrsi- 
florum, aod Wardianum. The others do fully as well 
in pots. Strong-growing kinds should have a good 
depth of material to root in such as nobile; weak 
rooters, such as Parishii, shouid have but little material, 

Lhe two great secrets in the successful cultivation 
of the Dendrobium are a decided season of growth 
and a decided season of rest. This is best secured 
by affording a pretty brisk heat from the time the 
growth commences, until it is fairly finished, and 
then the plants should be kept comparatively cool. 
During the growing season a plentiful supply of water 
is necessary, aud during the resting period only just 
as much as will prevent shrivelling. It is only by 
such treatment that D. nobile can be made to yield 
a profusion of flowers. By keeping the plants warm 
and moist they go on growing, but flower only 
sparely; but by the opposite treatment abundant 
floriferousness may be had, The evergreen kinds should 
not be kept quite so dry as the deciduous kinds, 
During winter the baskets in which these are growing 
should be damped weekly with the syringe. 

Disa GRrANDIFtoRA.— This is a very fine cool-house 
orchid, and when there is only such a house as we have 


recommended, it should be put in the coolest position 
possible, and near to a ventilator, for it must be 
borne in mind that too great a heat is against the 
plant’s well-doing, The ordinary orchid mixture will 
suit it well. Some growers add a little very fibry 
loam, but we cannot say that it does better in it 
than in the ordinary mixture. 

La.ias.—Anceps and Autumnalis should be in the 
smallest collection. Anceps does best in pots, but 
Autumnalis requires a basket or a block. Both thrive 
well in moss and charcoal, and a fair supply of water, 
while growing, especially if they are on_ blocks. 
Both are winter-flowering plants, and require a good 
season of rest after they have flowered. Re-potting, 
basketing, or blocking should take place just before 
new roots are pushed in spring. 

Lycastr SKINNERI is a real gem for an amateur. 
There are many varieties, but all are good. Its main 
requirements are:—The cool end of an intermediate 
house or warm end of a cool one; moss and -char- 
coal, with a little fibry peat, plenty of water while 
growing, and moderate dryness while at rest. Scale 
is apt to trouble it, but the use of the sponge will 
keep it under. 

MESOSPINIDUM VULCANUM and sanguineum are two 
neat, free-growing plauts which freely produce elegant 
spikes of sanguineous flower. Both are easily cultivated. 

Minrontas are good, free growing. free-flowering 
orchids. The cool end of the house, and a couple 
of inches of material to root in; steady moisture and 
shade from suo will secure success in their cultivation. 


ToMATOS FoR THE Mixtiioy.—Mr. John Hepper, 
formerly gardener at The Hlms, Acton, and wha 
has long enjoyed a good reputation as a successful 
cultivator of the Tomato, is now illustrating in a 
remarkable degree ab Mr. Hawkins’ Floral Nursery, 
Haven Green, Haling, the capacity of well-grown plants 
to produce large quantities of fine fruit. In a span- 
roofed house of 216 feet in length there are growing 
400 plants, 200 on each side, planted in a bed of soib 
resting on somewhat narrow wooden and slate shelves. 
The house is warmed solely by solar heat; the plants, 
which represent a good type of the large red Tomato, 
were raised from seed in March, and planted out at 
the latter part of April. Layers of turf were first 
of all laid on the shelves, and on this was placed 
a compost formed of good fibry loam and dune, and 
in this the Tomatos were planted. In it they have 
made a very robust growth, the plants average 3} feet 
in length, but with stems of remarkable -stoutness. 


They are trained straight up to the roof, and the 
laterals are kept thinned out. Already the plants 


are producing ripe fruit ;as soon as they begin to show 
sigus of colouring they are picked off and ripened on 
shelves. One remarkable feature of the plants is their 
short-jointed growth, and Mr. Hepper calculates there 
are eight joints to tne yard, and that the plants, after 
thinning, averaged eighteen fruit to the !oot run. 
And such fruit too—large, symmetrical, and highly 
coloured. Let it be remembered that the shelves are 
narrow, and that the depth of the bed of soil scarcely 
exceeds 6 inches. As the roots find their way to the 
surface a little fresh soil is added, and copious water- 
ings are given, The bunches are thinned out to about 
nine fruits by removing all the malformed ones, Mr. 
Hepper confidently predicts a great weight of fruit 
from this honse, and its appearance justifies his ex- 
pectation. With constant attention and careful crop-~ 
ping, Mr. Hepper hopes to gather fruit up to Carist~ 
mas. There are also four smaller span-roofed houses 
planted in beds for a latter crop, but the plants are 
similarly trained. These housea give another 500 plants, 
and it is bolieved each plant will produce on an 
averave fifty fruits. With such productiveness, good 
Tomatos should be within easy reach of the million, 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


» letter. 
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Maske tyA, 17th Aug.—I send you two coffee roots. 
Can you tell me what the white fungus or insect feeding 
on the rootlets is ? [The little white patches on the coffee 
roots are mealy or white bugs. A description of the 
bug (Pseudococcus adonidum ) will be found in Nietner’s 
** Coffee Tree and its Enemies,’ page 5, second edition. 
—Ep.] 


AGRICULTURAL Epucation in Scottanp.—As noticed 
in these columns two weeks ago, the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland resolved on the 15th 
of June to memorialise the Lords of the Committee 
of the Council on Hducation, expressing the desire 
that existed in Scotland to have the teaching of agri- 
cultural sciences included in the subjects taught in 
the board schools throughout therural parishes. The 
secretary of the Highland Society accordingly, having 
communicated the resolution to the Education Depart- 
ment, Whitehall, London, has received the following 
favourable reply :-—‘‘ Seotch Education Department, 


June 27, 1881. Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge’ 


the receipt of your letter of the 23rd inst., which I 
have submitted to their lordships. I am directed to 
request that you will inform your society that my 
lords are fully alive to the importance of the subject 
which has been brought under their notice by your 
Tkey have had under special consideration 
arrangements by which encouragement will, it is 
believed, be given to the study of the principles of 
agriculture in the schools under inspection, and they 
trust that these arrangements, when finally settled, 
will be found to go far to meet the wishes of the 
society.—F, R. Sanprorp.”—Field. ~ 


THE GuAvA AND THE BrETLES.—I noticed another 
curious fact, in the same strain, in that same island 
of Lugon. The common Guava, undoubtedly imported 
from America by the Spaniards, has run wild there 
jike the Lantana Camara in Ceylon, and is very fast 
invading the grassy savannas of the interior, probably 
through the agency of the pigs scattering broadly the 
undigested seeds. Well, if there is a true Malayan 
type of beetles it is the Pachyroynchi, a tribe of 
Curculionidz, whose gorgeous metallic colouring cannot 
fail to attract the eye of the least attentive observer. 
I was at the time doing a little bit of beetle collecting 
just for the sake of the sport and for pleasing friends, 
and from several hundred specimens of Pachyrhynchi, 
in about fifteen species I caught, all but half-a-dozen 
were found on the Guava bushes, where they looked 
settled and at home; the few others were stray 
individuals, distributed by some cause and trying to 
regain their favourite haunts. What did they feed 
upon before the introduction of the Guava? By-the-bye 
these weevils mimic wonderfully some spiders, so much 
so that it struck even my Tagal servant who, after 
a while, took readily to beétle hunting, and used to 
call them ‘‘spider-beetles,” but then you must see 
them alive and not pinned down ina drawer.—Gardeners’ 


Chronicle. 


Ostrich FARMING IN Cape Conony.—From time to 
time there appear in your widely read paper com- 
munications, 
to ostrich farming. Advertisements are often inserted 
with a view to obtain the investment of the young 
Envlishman’s moneys in birds, and as an inducement 
a caleulated return of 50 per cent is held out to 
him. ‘That 50 per cent, and even more, has been 
obtained annually as interest accruing from money 
invested in ostriches, there can be no gainsaying; 
however, that such a handsome return is not within 
the reach of ‘‘prentice hands” would probably soon 
become apparent to the investor, and he would find 
that he had been building his hopes on ‘fancies as 
twinkling and vague as the stars.” In any case, such 
a high percentage is the exception rather than the 
rule Ostrich farming. properly conducted, is certainly 
lucrative; but my advice to young men coming from 


as well as reviews on books, relative | 


England to this colony is—first, to gain experience 
and a knowledge of the relative value of birds before 
investing their money in them. It is only natural 
that the ostrich farmer will fancy his own stock, 
and fix a high price when offering it for scale. As 
there are public auctions and sales of birds very 
frequently, there would be no difficulty in ascertaining 
the market value of ostriches, and opportunities would 
offer of judging of the merits of their feathers. Ex- 
perience in colonial ways, and amongst birds, are 
necessary preliminaries before investing. If this plan 
is adhered to, the investor will have no cause to re- 
gret having gone in for birds; but, on the other hand, 
a hasty investment will certainly not meet with such 
happy results. In fact, the former procedure will in 
all probability conduce to give an impetus to ostrich 
farming, and be beneficial to the whole ostrich-farm- 
ing community; whilst in the latter case a few 
interested individuals will be the only gainers; ostrich 
farming will get into bad odour in the old country, 
and thence the enterprise will suffer.—GyroGERANUS 
SERPENTARIUS (Cape Colony, May 24).—VField. 

Nores ON CasSAVA GROWING IN SumMATRA.—The 
following extract from a letter from a planter in Su- 
matra affords a little novel information. In reply 
to your question of the probability of Cassava paying 
in Ceylon, and its cultivation out here, I can only 
give a very outline reply, as to go fully into the 
subject of Cassava cultivation would require a lecture 
of considerable length, and which I fear I have not 
the time at my disposal now to undertake. I wilt 
however speak of one thing that will give you an 
idea of the capital required to work Cassava pro- 
fitably. ‘The first outlay is in machinery and buildings, 
as they are tbe chief expense, on one place here 
they cost $185,000, so that you see for such an 
outlay in mills, a very considerable acreage is re- 
quired to make it pay. Then again Cassava wants 
any quantity of manure, as it cannot be profitably 
cultivated without. The plant literally grows on a 
muck heap, dead dogs and horses cut in pieces are 
often added with advantage besides lime, cattle man- 
ure and bones, heaped in ridges or mounds, before 
the slips are planted. These are put in 2 feet by 3 
feet apart, the ground being previously mamotied up. 
Roots are not dug up before 18 months, but plants 
must be so planted that sufficient may be uprooted 
each day throughout the year to feed the mills in 
proportion to the capacity of driving power of the 
steam engine, and. the number of cooking pans, hands, 
and tanks. Tapioca requires a large tract of land, 
as the soil so soon gets exhausted. A 1,000 acres is 
a fair estate and some have that nearly under culti- 
vation. The market is London, but greatly influenced 
by Tapioca coming from Rio and the Brazil, so 
I think it could not be protitably cultivated’ especi- 
ally as land costs so much more in ‘eylon than 
here. I find that Johore, where I was going first, is 
rather a snare and a delusion than otherwise. ‘he 
place is very sickly, and unless one can breathe ina 
miasma, and has a very good situation arranged for 
him, I should not advise his going there. If your 
friend is still thinking of going, advise him not. The 
Maha Raja does not carry out his promises, and at 
present eyery one there holding coffee land is look- 
ing on at the few adventurers. By and bye when 
more land is opened up, the place may be a pro- 
sperous country for capital, especially to those who 
now hold land at $1 per acre tor 99 years. Advart- 
isements, as you are aware, I have found out in other 
parts of the world, are only flaunted to catch the odd 
thousands of adventurers and speculators, but are not 
to be believed in by hard working poor planters. 
People here get commissions on produce in addition to 
salary, so they tive on their screws and lay by the 
commission, as something to fall buck upon.—Ceylon 
Times. } 2 
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PITA OR AGAVE, COMMONLY CALLED ALOE. 
“Hinpex, Cantala ; Tait, Petha-kala burtha. 


This species of agave, commonly called aloe plants, 
are natives of America, which have become so natur- 
alized in many parts as to appear to be indigenous in 
Africa, India, and the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

So much is the latter the case, that some authors 
take this American plant to be the aloe wood men- 
tioned in Scripture. But there is not the slightest 
foundation for this opinion, nor indeed for the true 
aloe plants of which the agaves so frequently assume 
the name. The aloes wood of Scripture is the ahila 
wood of the east, so famed for its fragrance, yielded 
by Agquilaria agallochum. 

The agave plants, to which the name of American 
aloes is so frequently applied, resemble the true aloes 
in their sword-shaped leaves with parallel veins, 
which, however, grow to a gigantic size, that is, 
from eight to ten feet in length, in a cluster from 
the root, with their margins usually armed with short 
thorns, and their points with a hard and sharp thorn. 
This makes these plants so useful in the construction 
of hedges, a use to which they are generally applied. 
These plants come to perfection in about three years, 
they do not flower for eight, andin some situations 
perbaps not for twenty years, when they throw up 
a tall candelabra-like flower stalk. This has no doubt 
given origin to the fable of their flowering only once 
in a hundred years. It is the leaves of these plants 
which abound in fibres of great length and of con- 
siderable strength. Being also tough and durable, 
they are separated for the purpose of making string 
and rope, not only in their natiye countries but also 
in those into which they have been introduced. The 
roots as well as leaves contain ligneous fibre, ‘pita 
thread,” usefulfor various purposes. ‘Lhese are separ- 
ated by bruising and steeping in water, and after- 
wards beating, practices which the natives of India 
have adopted either from instructions or original ob- 
servation, 

The Mexicans also made their paper of the fibres 
of agave leaves laid in layers. 

The expressed juice of the leaves evaporated is 
stated by Long, in his ‘‘History of Jamaica,” to be 
useful as a substitute for soap. The fibres of the 
agave leaves is in Mexico converted into twine, cord, 
and rope, the last used in mines and the rigging of 
ships. ‘ 

**flurmboldt describes a bridge over the river 
Chambo. in Quita, 131 feet in span, of which the 
main ropes, four inches in diameter, were made of 
the fibres of the agave, and upon these ropes the 
roadway was placed.” 

In the West Indies the negroes make ropes, fishing 
nets, and hammocks, of agave fibre. 

The fibre is thus prepared: the longest and most 
useful leaves being cut off are laid upon a_ board 
and scraped with a square iron bar, which is held 
in both hands, until all the juice and pulp are pressed 
out, the fibres only remaining. In Portugal, Spain, 
and Sicily, the fibre is applied to various purposes. 
Pia fibre is extensively uted in South America for 
even large-sized rope. 

The name pita seems to be also applied to similar 
fibres obtained. from species of bromelia, yucca, as 
well as agave. The weight of pita fibre being one- 
sixth lexs than that of hemp, the difference would 
be very considerable for the entire rigging of a ship 
and produce a sensible reduction in the top weight, 
wnd thus increase the stability of the hull 

The agave grows well on the north coast of Africa, 
and its fibre has been paid much attention to by the 
French since their occupation of Algeria. 

When fodder is scarce, cattle will eat the younger 
leaves when eut into transverse slices. 

A cloak and paper made of this fibre were sent 


Cied 
aa 


to the Exhibition of 1861, and ropes have been made 
of the fibres, showing considerable strength. 

The agave or pita fibre being so extensively em- 
ployed in different parts of the world, there is no 
doubt that it will become a valuable culture in India, 
It was probably introduced into India by the Portu- 
guese. The species 4. vivipara seems to be the same 
as the A. americana of Roxburgh, and A. cantala 
had also become naturalized, 

- In our cooly districts of Southern India it is very 
abundant, and the method they use in preparing the 
fibre is very simple. The leaves are pressed between 
two horns and the pulp washed away. The agave 
will grow in dry climates and poor soil, and is most 
suitable to plant in waste and abandoned coffee land. 
A report published by the Agricultural Society of 
India some years ago on the aloe tibre manufactured 
at one of the jails shews the following resul's :— 
Aloe fibre rope 1 fathom long and 3 in. 

in circumference broke in a weight 


of Ib. Troy 2,5192 


Coir do. do. do. do. yh MONTES 
Country hemp. do. do, do. op 2,269 
Jute do. do. do. do. Ad 2,456 


In a trial made at Paris between ropes made of 
hemp and of the aloe from Algiers, the following 
resulta were obtained, both being immersed in the 
sea for six months and exposed to the atmosphere 
for the same time :— 


; ; oe 
Sy ae = 
2 a3 2 
2e) ae os 
Pita. ae Temp. Se So 
12 taal i= mB -~ 
Se = = 
Ib. lb. 
Plunged in sea... 3,810 Plunged in sea.., 2,538 1,272 
Exposed to air... 5,724 Exposed to air .. 3,022 702 


These experiments prove that the pita fibre is pcs- 
sessed of very useful properties. ‘*‘ Another product,” 
I trust soon to see it quoted in our commercial list, 

J. A. 


TEA AND SILK FARMING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE COLONIES AND INDIA,” 


Srr,—Your “interesting paper having be2n brought 
under my notice afew days ago as a valuable medium 
for the discussion of Colonial affairs, I hasten to 
acquaint you with a suggestion referring to New Zea- 
land, which is at present being critically examined 
here, in England, in India, and at the Antipodes, 
The proposal is to commence tea and silk farming as 
a combined industry in Auckland, and I am encouraged 
to submit the scheme to your readers partly on ac- 
count of the favourable reception it has already met 
witb, and in the hope of eliciting every shade of 
Opinion, so that the undertaking, if generally approved, 
way be speedily brought to a practical issue. 

I shall not occupy your space with the reasons 
which have led to the selection of New Zvaland as 
the scene of the experiment—these having already 


| appeared in the pages of the Glasgow Herald, New 


Zealand Public Opinion, and Chambers’ Journal—but 
shall simply epitomise the chief points of the projected 
design. es ; 

A comparison of the aptitude of different Colonies 
for tea and silk culture with the advantages known 
to exist in the countries to which these important 
products are indigenous bas resalted in the belief 
that the province of Auckland off rs most, if not all, 
of the required facilities, Accordingly, the formation 
of a public company, to commence and prosecute the 
combined industries, has been for some little time 
and is now being advocated. The special objects to 
be accomplished are ;— 
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1. The acquisition of a tract of perhaps 30,000 
acres in New Zealand, for the purposes partly of a 
Land Settlement Association, and partly for the in- 
auguration and prosecution of tea production and 
sericiculture. 

2, The affording of pleasant and remunerative em- 
ployment to women and girls. 

3. The attraction of the aborigines to systematised 
habits of usefulness. . 

It has been suggested that the proposed tea and 
silk farming operations should be conducted some- 
what as follows:—An expanse of say 3,000 of acres 
suitable land- having been selected, the area to be 
gradually planted with tea and mulberry shrubs at 
the rate of 100 or more acres of each per annum, 
according to the capital subscribed. Meanwhile other 
lucrative articles of commerce, such as grapes, oranges, 
lemons, small fruit, honey, sugar, &c., might have 
portions of the, estate assigned to their special pro- 
duction, most of them yielding a more encouraging 
return generally than that from ordinary farming. 
During the time the tea and mulberry bushes were 
maturing, the former in four years and the latter in 
two years if transplanted when two years old—no 
income from their produce would accrue; but these 
periods would be partly employed in erecting the 
necessary buildings, digging, and arranging water- 
services, fixing water-wheels, erecting the machinery 
required, and extending the cultivation and develop- 
ment of the whole estate. In the course of the second 
year, the first of the mulberry leaf crop would be 
ready for plucking, when, all being in a state of 
preparation and wages moderate, a return in cocoons, 
raw silk, and grain, of probably £80 per acre might 
be anticipated, It may not be out of place at this 
point to mention that, considerable as this estimate 
may appear, it is dwarfed by the average returns 
from agriculture in America—which are sometimes 
£93 per acre for honey alone—and from oranges in 
New South Wales, where certain groves possess indi- 
vidual trees which for twenty years have yielded 
three hundred dozens of oranges each, showing a 
gross return of £500 per acre per annum. Indeed, 
the experience of mulberry-growing in other patts of 
the world teaches that well-situated and thoroughly- 
cultivated areas of twenty-five-year-old bushes double 
their yield after five years in situ, when, of course, 
the harvest of cocoons may be double also. 

Until the fourth year, as already stated, there would 
be no appreciable return from the acreage under tea, 
but during that season leaf-gathering would commence, 
which, according to Chinese and Indian observation, 
would annually improve up to about the twelfth year, 
when renewals of the plants might be required. ‘Tea- 
growing at the Antipodes not having yet been at- 
tempted on a commercial scale, it would be premature 


to hazard an opinion as to the probable return per- 


acre from this source. But having regard to the ‘very 
suitable’ climate offered in Auckland, especially for 
teas of the China and Japanese type; recollecting 
that the demand on the spot is at present about 


one and a half million lb. per annum, with a con-: 


stantly increasing tendency ; and keeping in view the 


circumstance that New Zealand-grown tea would not 


be siddled with the expensive items of inland con- 
veyance and freight to a distant country, which 
handicap the products of China, India, and Ceylon, 
experts who have studied the matter are of opinion 
that, after allowing liberally for higher-priced labour, 
the cost of producing tea in this Colony will probably 
compare most favourably with the outlay elsewhere. 

One of the early effects of the prosperous initia- 
tion of tea and silk farming would be the immediate 
influx of the numerous kindred professions, arts, and 
trades which in older communities are invariably 
found clustering around the chief centres of import- 
ant industries. To accomodate these, the surrounding 


land would become available, and the farmers, labour- — 
ers, and others would provide food for the Colony, 
and furnish a supply of reliable outdoor labour for 
emergencies, 

I have no _ hesitation in appealing to the phil- 
anthropists of both sexes throughout the British Empire 
in favour of the proposal to employ women and girls 
of education in some of the more delicate manipula- 
tions connected with the production of both tea 
and silk. Every year numbers of delicately-nurtured 
and well-educated females are, through death, mis- 
fortune, or other causes, left destitute. Many of these 
ladies, although unable perhaps to support themselves 
becomingly at home after a crisis, would prove valu. 
able assistants in the operation of tea and silk culture 
in one or other of the Colonies, and in such service 
find a comfortable and independent refuge. ‘‘ They 
know nothing about the management of either pro- 
duct,” it may be urged. True, perhaps, yet they 
might learn. It so happens that the opportunity of 
gaining instruction in the mysteries of at least the 
silk industry from ladies like themselves may very 
soon be brought within reach. Along the Levant, 
silk in its various forms is largely produced under 
purely domestic circumstances by many respectable 
Wuropean ladies, who,I am told by an eminent authority 
at present in London, ‘‘piece out a subsistence 
by this occupation.” Among these ladies it is believed 
there are some English widows with daughters, left 
with small means, who would doubtless be only too 
glad to go to New Zealand among their country- 
women, and give practical lessons in their interesting 
avocation. 

There are many points connected with the proposal 
as a whole, which would require more space than I 
could expect any journal to afford for their elucidation. 
Enough has perhaps been said for the present, how- 
ever, to extend the feeling of interest in the enter- 
prise which has already been created, and I shall be 
happy to reply to any bona jide enquiry concerning 
it which may be addressed as below.—I remain, &e., 


July 21. Wiiui4am CocHRan. 


THE COLTIVATION OF BAMBOO. 
(From the Indian Tea Gazette, 6th August 1881.) 

Happening to take up the Indian Agriculturalist 
for 2nd June 1879, containing the report of a meeting 
at the Society of Arts on March 7th, 1879, I could 
hardly believe my eyes as I read therein the opinions 
of some of the speakers. The exhibition of so much 
ignorance, by earnest men met to discuss and forward 
an economic question of moment, was humiliating, 
and Mr., Routledge himself seemed as much in the 
dark as any of them. : 

At page 200 he says: ‘‘The young bamboo sprang 
from the seed of the old plant, and it took ahout 
15 years before it became silicious. No matter what 
species it might be, it went on maturing for a series 
of years, and being an entogenous plant, it grew 
until the inside got filled up and it could grow no 
longer. It could then no longer transmit the sap, its 
pores or vessels became ossified, like the veins of 
an old man, and it died having first seeded.” Now 
there are some 14 or 15 kinds out here in Hastern 
Bengal that I know pretty well, have planted Baries 
and cropped them for some 12 years, yet I must say ~ 
there is not one single statement in the quotation 
that is accurate, even approximately. 

The Bamboos here vary greatly in kind, in size, 
modes of propagation, im value, &c., but taking the © 
most common and most useful one, the “ Jati” (or 
one with best jat) let us compare notes. 1st.—It does 
not seed, and is propagated, like most others, by a — 
young root and piece of stem 8 or 10 feet long trans-" 
planted. 2nd.—These stocks are of young and not 
‘‘old plant.” 3rd.—The Bamboo generally becomes — 
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silicious (?) at 2 and 3and not 15 years old. 4th,— 
All’ species do not take a series of years to mature ; 
some mature in 2, others in 6 to 12 years, 5th.— 
The Bamboo attains generally its full height, girth 
and thickness of walls in 1 year, and the latter do 
not grow thicker and thicker yearly, and eventually 
cause death. 

One gentleman—Mr. Cobb—stated that the Chinese 
“let some grow so large that they make buckets of 
them,” ! as we might say of a knowing fellow who 
let his pony alone so as to grow into a horse! his 
applied to the ‘‘Ming” Bamboo of the Nagas, a 
peculiar species, and if anything larger when young 
than when old. These I giveas samples of the facts 
guiding (?) the meeting. It seems to me the best 
thing Mr. Routledge could have done would be to 
pick out some 2 or 3 of the most likely kinds, clumped 
or gregarious, cultivated or wild, and have learnt all 
about them. Instead of this, stray facts, relating to 
perhaps ahundred species, have been collected, mixed, 
and poured: out, resulting, as we might guess, in a 
nice mess. Undoubtedly there are enormous areas all 
through the hill tracts of Wastern Bengal where the 
Bamboo grows rampant, and could supply the demand 
until it was systematically culéivated for fibre, and 
this, I take it, is the object in view. Now the 
leading fact in this case is one that Mr, R. seems 
not to have grasped, and may account for the diverg- 
ence between him and Dr. King, 7@c., that the 
most likely cultivated kinds do not propagate by 
seed or from old stems, but shoot up from the very 
kind he wants to cut) away, 7.¢., the young stems; 
cropping the young stems (from which alone pulp 
should be made) cripples the propagation. What he 
needs to leave is what he also wants to take away : 
a case of eating his cake and yet having it. Even 
if he takes but a few here and there, it is still the 
same 
loses in propagation, and this in the cultivated kind 
is no small difticulty. This is Mr. Routledge’s parti- 
cular nut, and not an easy one to crack, you would 
say, if you knew the facts thoroughly. As it bears 
on this matter—but also because it may be of use to 
so many of your readers—I will describe shortly the 
way to plant a Bamboo Bari. Firstly, the site should 
be above swamp level, and secondly, near enough to 
the station to be watched, so as to keep out pigs, 
cows, elephants, and thieves. If grass land, it may 
be cleared and burnt, though this is not absolutely 
necessary ; if forest, it should be cleared, and then 
the lines laid out about 20 or 24 feet apart, and 
holes of 2 feet x 2 dug about every 12 or 16 feet in 
these rows, each hole to take 2 or 3 root stocks. 
If Jati Bamboo is to be planted, the root-stems of 
young ones should be selected, say of one or at most 
2 years old, and which can be known by the white 
band round the stem just above each joint. The 
root should be carefully bared and the stem cut 
above it at 10 or 12 feet, foliage left on. When dug 
out the stem and root will look like the letter J., 
and care should be taken not to injure the eyes on 
the lower bent part, as it is from these (3 or 4 on 
each side) that the future Bamboos shoot. 
or March is a good time, and the early vains in 
April will prevent these stems drying up. It is a 
good way to plant these root stems slightly inclining 
outwards, and have them well tamped in, with some 
rubbish thrown over as shade for the ground. In 
the Kachavi country and from Borpettah past Nol 
Bari, Komalpur, and Darang, where there is no build- 
ing timber, fine Bamboo Baries are seen, and in many 


in the end: what he gains in crop for fibre, he’ 


February | 


‘thinner walled. 


eases a large syuare of an acre or so has the outer | 


rows all round of the Buluka Bamboo,—a stronger 
kind both as protection from storms and as posts for 
bulidings, bridges, &e. 

Daring the Ist year very little more may shew 
than an addition to the foliage sprouting from the 


6 or 8 joints above the ground; here or there a 
small whip-like shoot may rise to 16 or 20 feet. In 
the 2nd year, about the end of June, larger shoots 
will rise, growing 4 or 5 inches per day and up to 
20 or 380 feet, with girth of 4 or 5 inches. In the 
3rd year still larger ones will grow, and all the time 
creepers should be now and then cut away. In the 
4th year full-sized growth may be expected, i. ¢., shoots 
50 feet high with stems of 8 and 9 inches round, and 
the number of such should about equal and double 
the number of stems first planted. Mach year thence 
should add 50 per cent to the numbers, if in fair 
soil, and in the 8th or. 9th year there should he 
some 3,000 full sized stems, mature enough to cut, 
per acre per annum. 

For building purposes or making use in the ground, 
no bamboo should be cut of less than 4 years’ old, 
and should be steep2d a month in water. ‘‘ Jatis” 
increase’ in value with age up to 12 or 14 years, after 
which they gradually ‘‘dry up,” turn yellow and 
die. If grown in the open they are often short, 
small and solid; those in shade, are tall, large and 
If required for tying or rude ropes, 
only the young ones of | or 2 years old are used. 
From having more ~water and less wood, they are 


/more easily twisted, and a whole stem can he at once 


used in this way, though it is more usual to split 
and then twist them. When split up very small it 
is called ‘‘ Tougal.” 

It seems extremely probable that young stems would 
furnish more and better pulp than old ones. Incut- 
ting bamboos out, old ones should be cut at or near 
the ground, and young ones 5 or 6 feet above, as 
the old ones do not readily throw out shoots 
or new sprouts, while the young ones do if some foliage 
is left on, and this leads at once to the solution of the 
difficulty that lay between Mr. Routledge and Dr. 
King, i. ¢, that cropping of the young bamboos (near 
the ground) cripples the propagation, whereas if #rds 
are cut at say 6 or 8 feet high, enough is left to 
keep up the supply of new shoots, provided of course 
the foliage is encouraged on the’ part left. The re- 
maining 4rd is left altogether, and only cut when 
old, 7. ¢., useless for propagation and useful for building. 
I have eut 300 bamboos for one rupee out of a Bari, 
and as they are often 16 for the Rupee in the villages 
for Tea Factory building. a Bari is a source of great 
saving, and in a few years pays its cost many scores 
of times over.—S. E. P. 


SERICULTURE. 


The following are a few interesting figures which 
may prove useful to silk growers :— 

Weight of Cocoons.—This varies with the breed and 
feeding. Pasteur calculates that 1 kilogramme contains 
785 to 921 cocoons of the Japanese sort, 505 to 726 
cocoons of the Italian yellow sort. Comalia found 
that 360 cocoons of the Meldola sort weigh 1 kilogramme. 

Loss of Weight in Cocoons.—This is caused by time 
of keeping. Dandola found that at » temperature of 
17 deg. R. 1,000 kilos. of cocoons was reduced to— 


Kilos ‘Q9L «6°982 §:975 ‘970 “966 ‘960 ‘952 
Number 
of days 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
943 9384 °925 
5 9 10 
Weight of the various parts of the Cocoons.—By 


taking at 1,000 the weight of the whole cocoon— 
The chrysalis alive weighs from $80 to 850 
The refuse of chrysalis +5 4to 9 
The clean cocoon ,, us 140 to 166 

After the moth has left the cocoon in 1,000 parts 

of them— 
Refuse of moth ig 
Remains of chrysalis ... 
Clean pure Cocoon 


pS 7 to 9 
. 140 to 166 
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Number of Eggs.—Malpighi has found that the 
number of eggs deposited at one laying is generally 
404 or 516, and sometimes only 446. As an exception 
he met once with only 393, without taking into account 
any which may have remained in the ovaries. 

According to Barti-Pichet,: 100 females deposit at 
one laying 40,000 to 45,000 eggs, 108 females of the 
Trivoltine sort are required for one ounce of eggs, 
100 females of the common sort, 95 of the large, and 
105 to 110 of the Japanese. 

Number of Eggs in an Ounce.—1 ounceof 30 grammes 
of eges was found to contain— 

27,000 eggs of the Trivoltine breed. 
39,000 bb common BS 
37,000 7 large Fe 

1 ounce of 25 grammes of eggs was found to con- 
tain— 

33,550 to 37,000 of the yellow breed. 
48,000 to 51,900 ,, Japanese breed. 

Eggs which are deposited from the first are little 
larger than those from the second, average number 
in one ounce 48,000 eggs. 

Weight of each Lay of Eggs.—-To find out this 
without removing the eggs from the cloths or ecards, 
the basis of the calculation is to take the-+ weight 
of each separate laying. It is known that to obtain 

the weight of two grammes it requires 
eee 5 lays of the large French breed. 

6 ae common Ae 
7 30 Japanese 
From this we can conclude that 
grammes there is required— 
63 lays of the first sort 
70 - ie second ,, 
75 99 third ,, 
To make up one ounce of grammes 70, 84, 90, respect- 
ively, to make up one ounce of 30 grammes, 75, 95, 
105, respeciively.—Journal of Applied Science. 


‘to make up 25 
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RUST-PROOF WHEAT. 


(From the Queenslander.) 


It is to be be hoped some of our farmers have this 
year experimented with the Champlain and Defiance 
wheats, which were last year introduced into South 
Australia by Dr. Schomburgk, and into New South 
Wales by Mr. Dunnicliff, of Burrawong. As most of 
our readers are aware, they were supposed to be rust- 
proof, but this characteristic was not entirely borne 
out by last year’s experience. Mr. Dunnicliff’s plots 
told almost conclusively in favour of their resisting 
rust. Dr. Sechomburgk distributed 100 parcels of the 
seed, and received thirty-nine replies from farmers 
as to the results after harvest. 
that the rust had attacked both kinds more or less, 
but in no instance to the injury of the grain, which 
was plump and well developed. The other twenty- 
nine reports were to the effect that the wheat had 


most effectually resisted the rust, although the entire: 


crop of wheat >f other varieties—especially the purple- 
straw—had in some instances been destroyed by the 
disease. Whether Mr. E. Way’s experience at the Too- 
woomba gardens—that rust-proof varieties retain that 
characteristic only for the first year of their culture 
in Australia—will be borne out by this present year’s 
experiments in South Australia, is a point of great 
interest to all our. wheat-growers. he Champlain 
is said to be rather flinty, and it is thought that it 
will not produce the fine flour the farmers have been 
used to getting from their wheats; but we suspect 
that a certain amount of flintiness—that is, an excess 
of silita—is a characteristic inseparable from a wheat 
whose constitution is such as to make it capable of 
resisting rust, 


Of these, ten reported. 


BARREN APRICOTS, &c. 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ AUSTRALASIAN. ” 


Sir,—I planted alot of apricots about 16 years ago, 
they are splendid trees, touching one another at 24ft, 
apart, they bloom splendidly, and every flower looks 
perfect, yet some of them never bear a single fruit, 
some three or four, and some about a dozen. I have 
tried all plans that I could think of except pulling 
them up or grafting. The last advice I saw in The 
Australasian was let them grow ; what would you advise~ 
me do with them now? Please tell me the best 
stock to graft apricots on. Ialso planted at the same 
time a lot of damsons, they bloom every year, flower 
all perfect, and yet they only commenced to bear - 
fruit about three years ago little bigger than marbles 
and that falls off after a time. What would you 
advise me to do with this lot? I put in a lot of 
Museat of Alexandria vines; for about five years they 
looked all right, about the sixth year I detected 
black spots on them. I tried all plans that I could . 
think or hear of, such as lime, sulphur, soot, and 
ashes. I have kept them extra clean, as they. were 
the favourite grape in the kitchen. The whole of the 
ground where the above are planted is hand trenched 
from 18in. to 2ft. with drains through. 

Rutherglen. J.C. 

[In the absence of information regarding the character 
of the soil and sub-soil, it is almost impossible to offer 
advice on the management of your apricots, which we 
note bloom finely, but do not bear. We should, how- 
ever, be inclined to try root-pruning in this case. It 
might be tried at once on a few of the more vigorous. 
As a further experiment we would take a few inches 
off each of the shoots of other trees. From the re- 
sults an indication may be gleaned of the proper 
course to pursue with the whole. The damsons also 
may be similarly treated, i. e., a portion be root-pruned, 
another portion be slightly branch-pruned. The proper 
stocks for apricots are seedling apricots; the cherry 
plum is also a good stock, and would be likely to 
answer with you. There is some reason to suspect 
that the drains, at so shallow a depth as 2ft., dry the 
soil early and thus conduce to the dropping of the 
fruit. In your climate drains, where employed, should 
be fully four feet deep. For what reasons were drains 
regarded as necessary? You do not state what is now 
amiss with your lines.—EpD, AUSTRALASIAN. | 


QUANTITY WITH QUALITY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ INDIAN TEA GAZETTE.” 


Siz,—As some planters may at times make teas to send — 
home direct, let me offer a few suggestions to the 
new ones (old Planters are warned off) as coming from — 
one who has had some little experience of sending — 
teas to England direct for retail sale (not for sale on 
the wholesale market, as in the latter case of course 
the same teas as those made for Caleutta are required). — 

lst. Make your tea intended for home separately — 
from your Calcutta or wholesale teas, 

2nd. Make it in the middle of the season, not at 
the beginning or end. { 

3rd, Ferment to a copper colour, and aim for dark, 
smooth, full liquor. 

4th. Fire rather 
burn. 

5th. Don’t sort in any way. whatever, but pass all 
the rough tea through a single sieve. If for Ireland — 
or North of England, the smaller it is the better, 
and no matter how dusty. In sieving send the Pekoe 
and small tea through first by shaking ; break the 
rest through. Some firms of large retail business at 
home have now taken to breaking up all their teas 
to about the size of broken Pekoe, only very dusty. 
This was possibly owing in the first instance to a 


highly and briskly, but don’t 


' 
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prejudice for teas of the appearance of B. P. The 
advaiitage of this to the dealers in being able to 
buy our dust so cheap, as they have been able to of 
late, is obvious. Above all things don’t send home 
to friends a white elephant in the shape of Assam 
Orange Pekoe : even Pekoe is too strong. You wouldn’t 
drink it yourselves with your taste already accustomed 
to Indian teas; how do you expect your friends to? 
As regards difficulty in separating fine leaf from 
coarse without injury before manufacture, has he ever 
tried a cylindrical sieve of large mesh (different for 
China and Assam leaf) say 9 feet long by 3’, 6” in 
diameter, and working round on an axle placed at 
an angle of about 8° to 10°, through which to sieve 


his withered leaf? mesh nearly 1 inch. This some- 
times requires the ‘‘Pekoe Souchong” leaf to be 


lucked like the ‘‘Souchong,” separately from the 

ekoe stem. This allows the old leaf to be rolled, 
fermented, and fired separately from the fine tea,— 
a great advantage to the latter, quite compensated 
for by the little extra trouble in plucking. This leads 
me to join issue with your correspondent ‘‘J. A. H. J.” 
when he says that by making less, the fine tea would 
fetch more than it did when quantity was made. 
The tea, 7. ¢, withered leaf, being sieved as above, 
and the tea-house accommodation being in proper 
proportion to the outturn, I do not see why the fine 
teas should have had any better chance had they 
been plucked without the coarse, as they never came 
in contact with the latter after being sieved before 
rolling. 

I will accept for the sake of argument your 
correspondent ‘‘'lwice Two's” figures as given in your 
last issue. He mentions two experiences, viz., 2 
annas 1:60 pie per lb. and 1 anna 4°75 pie per lb. 
as the cost of plucking and manufacture. Let us 
take nearly the mean of these two, say 1 anna 9 pie 
as a fair guide Then the 4053 maunds ‘‘ trash” 
would have cost 

R. 3,548 say for plucking and manufacture. 
», 2,000 boxes and charcoal (pluckings) 

oA 811 freight 

», 200 Caleutta charges. 


Say totalR6,559 
and these teas fetched R10,732. ! 

This profit of over 60 per cent between leaving 
the tea on the bushes and taking it off, plus the 
fact that the next flush in a healthy Assam Garden 
would be benefitted, and the further fact that the 
general average cost price per lb. of the factory’s 
outturn would be reduced, all taken together might 
be usedas arguments in favor of quantity with quality, 
but I think nay case is strong enough on other grounds 
not to require support from these, though I mention 
them in passing, for what they are worth. 


“THe CntkL AMANG YE.” 

{We agree that if none but fine qualities were sent 
honie we should be ruined; but making fine, good, 
and good medium, is very different from flooding the 
market in too great quantity with weak liquory kinds 
which cannot compete, to pay, with China Congous, 
On this subject we cannot do better than conclude 
with the following extract from Messrs. Gow 
Wilson’s Circular :—‘‘ Fine” plucking means a consider- 


have adopted this system have thoroughly satisfied 
themselves that better returns will be shown from 
higher prices for diminished production. The question 
arises whether the simultaneously adopted policy of 
production of Fine Teas will not adversely affect the 
pees of high-class descriptions. Owners will really 
e coasulting their interests by striving to understand 
the requirements of the trade, and every endeavour 
Should be mide to get the largest possible yield out 
of a garden; the ‘ sorting,” to show a proportion 

75 


and | 


Fine, a proportion Good Medium, and the remainder 
good useful Pekoe Souchong, and Souchong, and a 
small percentage broken Tea. Last year’s results all 
tend to prove that the British public have decidedly 
shown taste for Indian Teas, and it now remains 
for the grower to meet the trade demands.—Ep, Inxpran 
YEA GAZErTE. |] 


Campnor.—TuHe Journal of Applied Science, in a note 
on the Camphor forests of Sumatra, states that the 
trees yielding Borneo or Sumatra camphor (Dryobalanops 
avomatica ) in large quantity are now becoming rare. 
Owing to the great demand for the sulphur by the 
Chinese, who use it to embalm their dead, the 
Battaks cut down the trees recklessly and without 
planting young ones. ‘Lhe camphor is said to fetch 
10,000 guilders per picul (135 Ib. ) in the Singapore 
market. The gutta-percha trees in the Sumatra forests 
are being treated in the same way. It is remarkable, 
however, that the Battaks take great care that fresh 
benzoin trees replace those they cut down, by scatter- 
ing the seed on the ground, The camphor and gutta- 
percha trees require more care and trouble in plant- 
ing, hence this is neglected. 


Serps.—In a note in Nature (May 26, p. 80),com- 
municated by Mr. W. Carter, an account is given of 
the effect of pressure on the germination of seeds. He 
found that under a pressure of two and-a-half atmo- 
spheres mustard seed germinated twenty-five hours 
earlier than when under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, but that the early development became 
permanently arrested during the eight days of the 
experiment, and the cotyledons of one that had es- 
caped entirely from the seed coat remained as etiol- 
ated as if grown in absolute darkness, while those 
under ordinary pressure grew rapidly and their coty- 
ledons became of a deep green colour. The etiolated 
plants, when removed from the pressure, rapidly grew 
into vigorous young plants, An increased pressure 
would therefore seem to stimulate germination and 
prevent the formation of chlorophyll. The pressure 
was obtained by the use of a column of mercury, The 
seeds were sown on moist cotton wool, placed in a 
swall bottle, which was then secured to the curved 
extremity of a glass tube, into the long arm of which 
mereury was poured until it reached a height of 
forty-five inches above the level ef the metal in the 
shorter arm. 


Pracu Psroninc.—In the majority of cases this work 
is left till the winter or spring, but 1 see that Mr. 
Wallis, of Orwell. Park, like a few others of the best 
cultivators, thins his trees in the houses directly the 
fruit is off; thus fully exposing the whole of the young 
wood well to the light, and giving it every chance 
of ripening off early, which shoots cannot do when 
buried up under their foliage. Not ouly does the 
thinning greatly aid the ripening process, but it 
assists the trees materially in plumping up and perfecting 
their buds, without which the flowers must of necessi- 
ty be small, and their setting uncertain. With good 
fat buds that result in big.bold blooms, the organs 


are sure to be right, and when that is the case a 


crop of fruit and its safe stoning is almost certain to 
able percentage off the crop, and we trust those who | follow, for the success of next year, as regards Peaches 


| and Nectarines, depends in a very great measure on 


the doings of this. Even more important perhaps than 
the thinning of the wood, is the keeping of the foliags 
clean and free from red-spider, which can only be 
done during such hot weather as we have recently 
had by the aid of a good garden engine or syringe, 
and a thorough soaking of water at the roots, as 
dryness, either in the air or border, brings on languor, 
insects, and weakness sooner than anything else,—F, 
S.——Cardeners’ Chronicle. . 
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To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


“‘SELF-FERTILIZED COFFEE FLOWERS ” 
AGAIN. 
Maskeliya, 9th August 1881, 


Dear £1ir,—I would wish to add a few remarks to 
a. letter of mine, which you published in your yalu- 
able journal a short time ago, concerning “‘self-fertil- 
ized coffee flowers and the result”; and any subject 
connected with our principal product, if well ventil- 
-ated and discussed, cannot but be beneficial to our 
knowledge of its successful cultivation. I drew at- 
tention to the fact, that Darwin (who is our greatest 
authority on this subject) had said, that ‘‘if celf- 
fertilization was continued through several generations, 
the plant at length becomes altogether sterile” ; and 


also that ‘nature abnors perpetual self-fertilization.”’ 


As an instance of tbe latter, if we look into 
Youatt’s book on Cattle, their breeds and marage- 
ment, we read :—‘“‘The breeding from close affinities 
—the breeding in and in—has many advantages to a 
certain extent. It may be pursued until the excellent 
form and quality of the breed is developed and estab- 
ished. It was the source whence sprung the cattle 
and the sheep of Bakewell, and the superior cattle of 
Colling; and to it must also be traced the speedy 
degeneracy—the absolute disappearance of the new 
Leicester cattle, and in the hands of many an agri- 
culturist, the impairment of constitution, and de- 
ereased value of the new Leicester sheep and the short- 
horned beasts.” The Rev... H. Berry in his Prize 
Essay remarks that ‘‘close breeding, from affinities, 
impairs the constitution, and affects the procreative 
powers, and therefore a strong cross is occasionally 
necessary. In the breeding of horses and greyhounds 
for racing and sporting purposes, it is a well known 
fact that it is arranged that (in stud parlance), 
the breeding should be twice in and once out; so 
that a cross every now and then may stop any 
bad effects from close affinities. Further, in the 
human race, it has been proved that intermarriage 
continuously between ciose relations has led to most 
pernicious results. 

If we take these facts which relate to mammalia, 
as being equally applicable to other systems of life, 
such as the vegetable kingdom, we must allow that 
laws that act on the one will act ina similar man- 
ner on the other, and therefore what will produc- 
degeneracy in the one will have an equally dee 
leterious effect on the other. Now in plant life, we 
have a very large proportion. of fluwers that are so 
eonstructed as to preclude all possibility of self fer- 
Glisation: some by having male and female flowers, 
and others that have been so formed as to prevent 
fertilization, except by extraneous aid, generally per- 
formed |iy the he'p of various kinds of insects. Coffee 
is like u.ither of these, it isa self-fertilizer, and 
has, uufortunately for the present generation, obeyed 
fhe common law of nature, and degenerated. estates 
-opeue! during the last ten years or so have a similar 
‘sail to those of thirty years past. Old planters of 
long standing have said for the Jast two or three 
years, that the seasons have returned to the old 
standard : we cannot now blame inferior soil or extra- 
ordinary weather for the want of crops. How is it 
that old estates of thirty and more years working 
-eoinpare favourably in their bearing capacities with 
the younger districts ? For the last forly years, 
clearings have been planted from seed taken from 
frees grown in previous clearings, and which we have 
no reason to dcubt sprang originally from one parent 
stock; consequently our present young trees are from 
seed which has been self-fertilized for several genera- 


deny that coffee has not the strength and vigour 
that it used to have, and this is generally laid 
down to the effects of leaf disease: it is more 
than probable that leaf disease is one of the effecte, 
and not the cause, of want of vigour in thetree. If 
the constitution, so to speak, of the tree had not pre- 
viously been impaired, disease would not have shown 
itself, or at any rate the tree would have been able 
to have shaken it off in a short time. Disease can be 
kept under, as it were, by a liberal application of 
stimulants, but it can only be kept so for a certain 
period, for the shattered constitution must eventually 
give way ; and it follows that, if the constitution be 
gone, the procreative powers become exhausted. It 
may be said that, if leaf disease is a result, indirectly, 
of an impaired constitution in plants grown from a 
young generation of self-fertilized seed, how is it that 
old coffee is attacked? The old trees have their age, 
and consequent weakness, against them, and living as 
they do, in an atmosphere contaminated by an epi- 
demic of such a virulent type, must naturally be ex- 
pected to receive some of the seeds of the disease. 
That coffee can he easily cross-fertilized, I have no 
doubt, as I bave succeeded in doing so, by removing 
the stamens from flowers, whilst in spike, and after- 
wards, when fully opened, depositingon the stigmas 
pollen from another tree : these set well, and will, I 
hope, be shortly ripe enough to sow. At the same 
time, to test the possibility of their having set in spike, 
stamens from other flowers were also removed, and 
nothing further done to the flowers: none of these 
set, Not being a proprietor, and so liable to be 
moved at any time, I am not ina position to try this 
to any extent ; but any one who could afford the time 
and had the inclination to experiment upon it, and prove 
its practicability on a large scale, would confer a 
boon upon future planters, by being able eventually to 
supply plants which might be designated disease-proof. 
Another interesting and at the same time valuable 
experiment would be the fertilizing of the ovules of 
Arabian coffee, by pollen obtained from the Liberian 
variety, and vice versa.—Fuithfully yours, SWADDY. 


- ALOE FIBRE. 


Auchintoul estate, Belihuloya, 13th Aug. 1881. 

Dear Sir.—Some time ago I noticed a letter in 
your paper ve aloe fibre, which induced me to try 
the experiment, and I have now the pleasure of en- 
closing you samples shewing the result. 

I may mention that I have about 60 tons now 
under treatment (of course this will only turn out 
six tons of fibre).—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

W. McDONALD YOUNG. 

[The samples are very satisfactory: we sent them 
round the Fort, so there ought to be a demand for 
our correspondent’s 6 tons !—Kp.] | 


CINCHONA STUMPS. 
: 15th Aug. 1881. 

Dear Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Ignoramus ”’ asks 
for information regarding cinchona stumps, and I take 
the liberty of replying to him : - 

1. Officinalis is p-eferable to succirubra, owing prob- 
ably to the roots heing smaller. 

2. The plants should be stumped after being pulled 
ont of the nursery and before planting. Stumping 
them while in the nursery and allowing them to 
remain induces them to sprout, and the suckers will 
be damaged in being planted out. 

3. I heard of no objection and everything in their 
favor. The roots should be trimmed with a sharp 
knife, as in the case of coffee stumps, and the plant 
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stumped about 8 inches above the roots. Stumps will 
grow almost in any weather, if the soil is free and 
damp. ‘Lhetree afterwards has a firmer hold than if it 
had been a plant, and in some cases does away with 
the necessity of staking. In some very wet and cold 
districts they may not succeed so well, but in Dim- 
bula and Dikoya they succeed perfectly, On Erlsmere 
estate in Dikoya, some officinalis trees were pointed 
out to me as having been grown frora stumps. They 
were only two years old.and magnificent trees for 
the age. The percentage of deaths is trifling, com- 
pared to that of plants, and I strongly advise planters 
to plant stumps, if they can get them.— Yours truly, 
CINCHONA. 


WOOD ASHES. 


Gas Testing Rooms, Colombo, 19th August 1881. 
Srr,—I send you analysis of a remarkable sample 
of wood asbes received from Mr, Elphinstone, 
passed through a sieve having 900 meshes to the 
square inch, 1°71 per cent of quartz was seperated; the 
| remainder had the following composition :— 
per cent. 
Moisture ee ine 38 


Insoluble silica ... 2°35 
Soluble silica .. Bi 26 
Oxide of iron and alumina a7) 
*V ime 56:00 
Magnesia 37 
Potash ane net D+ 
Phosphoric acid ... . - Trace 


Carbonic acid and other consti- 39°35 
tuents siete as . 


100 00 
* equal to carbonate of lime 100°00 


The remarkable feature of the sample is that it con- 
' tains more lime than coral or the purest limestone ; 
indeed after separating thesmall proportion of quartz 
foreign to it, it contains as much lime as chemically 
pure and dry carbonate of lime, A portion of the 
lime is in the caustic state. M. COCHRAN. 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION. 
Maskeliya, 20th August. 


DAR Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘Cinchona”’ advises 
Stumping off plants at eight inches. My experience 
is that four inches from the collar is quite sufli- 
cient. The object to be gained is to secure a 
greater girth of stem and a corresponding increase in 
| the solidity and stamina of the tree. 
| The Erlsmere trees referred to are certainly very 
' wonderful exampies of what stumped plants may 

become, but it must be remembered that there is pro- 
| bably not in the island a finer soil or more congenial 
climate for the growth of cinchona, than is to be 
found on that estate. The plants therefore having 
been stumped does not entirely account for their rapid 
and vigorous growth.—Yours truly, 


STUMPSO, 


Corra,—Dr. Frank Cowan, an American, who has 
just returned to Japan from a trip in Corea, says :— 
“With respect to gold, I am of opinion that the 
next of the countries on the golden rim of the Pacific, 
after Peru, California, and Australia, to disturb the 
monetary equilibrium of the world, will be Corea. 

om Fusan to Genzanshin, or the Gold Mountain, 


incom atible with the theory that the whole region 
is productive of the precious metal.’— Madras Mail, 


a distance of 310 miles, the geologic structure is not | 


| 


| one instance. 


CEYLON AT THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION, 


Gryton AnD InpIAN TEAS IN AUSTRALIA, 
Melbourne, Ist Aug, 1881. 
On returning I find Mr. Moody of Messrs, Jas. 
Henty & Co. as active and earnest as ever in the cause 
of Indian and Ceylonteas. There is to be an extens- 
ive sale of the former on the 4th of this month, and at 
the end ofthe catalogue there is a note to this effect :— 
“‘The Importers challenge comparison against the 
Indian teas for leaf, for strength, flavour and analysis 
against allor any of the China teas imported this season,” 
Comparative analyses are appended which I hope 
will be copied into the Observer, as Mr. Moody tells me 
he has sent copies of the catalogue of the little pam- 
phlet which I enclose. Of this pamphlet 10,000 copies 
have been distributed and 5,000 more are being printed. 
Mr. Moody tells me that some of the Kookwood teas 
and those from Messrs. Whittall & Co. which have 
reached him recently are of high quality, but others 
(big leaf, on the one hand, and dust on the other) are 
not so suitable for this market. About this Mr. 
Moody, says he has written. While I am writing Mr, 
Moody brings me a specimen of stuff, coarse and 
mouldy which Mr. Rowbotham has attempted in vain 
to sell by auction as Ceylon tea. Mr, Moody says 
it is damaged, and he can scarcely believe it is Ceylon 
tea. The attempt to sell such trash as our produce 
is exceedingly injurious to the interests of pure Ceylon 
tea. A. M. FERGUSON. 


INDIAN TEA. 
“ Season 1881-1882, 
MELBouRNE, 20th July 1881. 


The Calcutta Tea Syndicate, in conjunction with 
the Government of India, have determined to carry 
on their operations during Season 1881-1882, with 
the hope of establishing on a firm basis the tea trade 
between Australia and India. 

During the last twelve months the export of tea 
from India to Australasia amounts to about 1,000,000 
lb. weight, of which quantity 671,000 lb. weight was 
actually sold in Melbourne. 

With the experience derived from the past season’s 
operations, the Syndicate will be able to improve their 
selection of teas for the Australian markets, and 
every attention will be paid to having the bulkc 
uniform quality ; and the various requirements of Tee 
Merchants, Blenders, and Consumers will have care- 
ful consideration, and shall be complied with. 

India, with her tea gardens at altitudes of from 400 
to 7,000 feet above the sea level, her climate and rich 
soil, possesses advantages unequalled in the world. 
Her teas are prepared under the immediate super- 
vision of Europeans, and with the help of the best 
machinery procurable, and- many of the Indian tea 
growthsare as much in repute as some of the far-famed 
vintages in France, 

N. B.—Mr. James Inglis, Commissioner for India to 
the Melbourne International Exhibition, in a letter to 
the Argus dated 25th June, 1881, says— 

“There has never yet been placed on record an 
instance of adulterated tea having been sent from an 
Indian warehouse. I challenge the world to show 
The tea is made by our fellow-subjects, 
under the direct supervision of our fellow-countrymen, 
who drink our wine, wear our wool, ride our horses, 
burn our candles, long for our beef, ery out for our 


| timbers, want our flour, our fruits, our hops, our dairy 


produce, and who have never yet in 
instance turned out anything but 
fragrant, and genuine tea,” 

Mr. A. M. Ferguson, Commissioner for Ceylon to the 
Melbourne International Exhibition, in a letter to the 
Ag’, dated 15th June, 1881, saye— 


one solitary 
pure, aromatic, 
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‘Teas grown, prepared, and shipped by men of the 
British race are certainto be genuine. * * * What 
I should like to impress upon tea consumers here is that, 
although the teas of India and Ceylon may oczasionally be 
defective in make (a fault that is sure to be remedied as 
experience is obtained), the genuineness of such teas, their 
purity, freedom from adulteration with foreign or de- 
leterious substances, and perfect wholesomeness can 
always be relied upon. If tea drinkers will only 
persevere in the use of even the harshest Assam tea, 
they will soon find themselves not only reconciled 
to the infusion, but most unwilling to return to the 
weaker China stimulant. Where cream or rich milk 
is so plentiful as in this favoured land, the experi- 
ence of the north of Ireland may be repeated. There 
people of limited means long ago discovered that pure. 
strong Assam tea at 4s. per lb. was cheaper, as well 
as better, than weak and perhaps adulterated China 
leaf at 2s. Making a strong infusion, they half-fill 
the cup, and then fill up with rich milk. To those 
—and they are the vast majority—who like milk or 
cream in their tea, this is the very perfection of the 
cup which cheers, but not inebriates.”’ 

Messrs. Cosmo Newbery and Frederic Dunn, of 
the Industrial and Technological Museum Laborat- 
ory, say.— 

“Genuine tea contains between 4 and 6 per cent. 
of mineral matter, 3 per cent. of which consists of 
soluble salts, and yields, im its ordinary air-dried 
condition extract ranging from 32 per cent to over 
50 per cent. Asa rule, the younger and better the 
the tea, the higher the percentage of extract.” 

The following tables, compiled at the Industrial and 
Technological Museum by Messrs. Cosmo Newbery and 
F. Dunn, give the average results of a series of ana- 
lyses of Teas carefully drawn from the bulk :— 


Per- Per- Per- 
centage centage centage 
of of of 
Season, Mineral Ex- Soluble: 
Ash, tract. Salts, _ 
1880-81... Auction sale Indian tea, 
15 sample, 770 hf.- 
chts., avgs. 5:34 39:42 3:16 
1880-81... Auction sale Indian tea, 
46 samples, = 3,131 
hf.-chts., avgs. .. 546 42°40 4:06 
1881-82... Auction sale In ian tea, 
36 samples, = 1,312 
hf.-chts., avgs. 5°54 43°91 3:27 
1880-81...Auction sale Foo- 
Chow Congous, 15 
samples, = 1,904 hf. - 
chts. avgs, .. 520. 29:26 2°88 
1880-81... Auction sale Foo-Chow 
Congous, 50 samples : 
= 2,880 hf.-chts.avgs. 5'40 31:30 3°60 
1881-82,..Auction sale Foo-Chow 
Congus, 20 samples 
commcn, —6,230 hf.: 
chts,, avgs. ... 5-32 33°60 3:26) 
1881-82...Auction sale Foo-Chow | 
Congous, 20 samples 
medium, = 4,152 hf.- | a 
chts,, avgs. . 540 35:20 3:48 | o 
1881-82... Auction sale Foo-Chow last 
Congous, 10 samples * re 
good, = 1,757 hf.-chts. {8 
avgs. .. 544 35°04 3:54 | a 
1§81-82,.,. Auction sale Foo-Chow ey 
Congous, 10 samples, | 
fine, = 957 hf.-chts., 
avegs. .. 6°50 34:32 3°52) 


Genuine tea of lowest 


class continues 4to6 32 3 
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| am receiving every assistance from the Rajah in opening — 


| been over more ground, I shall send youa long account. 


N.B.—The result in favour of Indian teas is too 
marked to need further comment. Many of the China 
teas will not pass the standard of a genuine tea. 

Mr. J. O. Moody, Tea Expert, in a letter to the 
Argus, dated 5th July, says— 

“‘ Perhaps the extract of tea, or that part drunk 
in the infusion or cup ‘of tea, is the most important 
and no tea should fall below 30 (the standard at 
home). Some of the Indian and Ceylon teas go to 
52. This extract contains the essential oil or flavour 
which pleases the palate, and the active principle, 
theine (tasteless)which mostly invigorates the drinker.’ 

Again to another naper, under date 3rd June, the 
same writer says :— 

“ Hops deteriorate by keeping, owing to oxidation 
of the essential oil, a chemical process well known to 
scientists, and which gives the old hops their ‘faintish’ 
or ‘cheesy’ flavour, most strikingly brought into 
prominence when new pickings come to hand ; the 
contrast between the two is then so great that it — 
usually causes a fall in price of pence per lb. on 
old hops. Exactly the same thing goes onin the China 
teas, and has been most noticeable for many seasons — 
past, and well do holders know the risk and loss of 
retainirg this class of tea till the arrival of a new 
season’s growth. The bulk of Indian teas, on the 
contrary, seem to ripen with age, and are famed ior 
their good keeping qualities. Samples of these teas, 
after five or six year’s time, have been found to 
have well preserved their flavour and good qualities. 
** * ‘Tt is estimated that 10 pounds of tea frem 
the districts of Assam, Cachar, &c., equals 15 to 20 
pounds of the ordinary China tea (the bulkof consump- 
tion) sold on the Australian market. WUhe Darjeelings, 
&e., grown at the higher elevation, are generally milder, 
and possess, as arule, fine delicate bouquet and flavour,” 


CEYLON PLANTERS IN SARAWAK. 

Mr. Loyalty Peake, late of Maturata, writes from 
Sarawak, under date 29th July, as follows :— 
“This is certainly agreat country for vegetation. I 


up. The products most likely to prove suitable are 
cinchona, tea and cardamoms, none of which have been ~ 
tried. The chief products now are sago, gambier, 
and pepper, also coal and cinnabar, the Borneo 
Company having the monopoly of the latter. A good 
deal of gutta percha is exported and fetches very 
remunerative prices. Iam getting 30,000 seeds to send 
to: Ceylon where they should thrive. When I have 


of the country. I have been here now over two 
months and have seen hardly any rain, though Sara~ 
wak is supposed to be very wet. ” 


Tra on THE Nuiveiris.—A planter of Coonoor 
expects in the present season to manufacture 15,000 lbs. 
of tea off forty acres of land. Average quality Pekoe 
Souchong, This is almost at the rate of 400 pounds 
of made tea per acre, and must be reckoned an ex- 
cellent yield, especially when the class of tea turned 
out is considered. The estate of course is highly 
worked and carefully supervised in all its depart- 
ments.—IJndian paper. . 

Sait Dzsposirs.—A Mannar correspondent writes :— 
‘*A short time since you referred, in your paper, to 
a report by Mr. Allen Hume recently published by 
the Indian Government, on agriculture in India. Can 
you kindly procure a copy of it for me? It contained 
some observations on a peculiar salt deposit in irri- 
gated lands, you stated. I should much like to see 
what he says regarding it: there is nothing of the 
kind in this district, nor has it even been known here, 
although all the soil is more or less strongly impregnated | 
with ealt., In fact, so muchso, that the water of all 
wells is slightly brackish. It seems unlikely that the 
soil in the north of India-contains more salt than this.” — 
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THE ACTUAL COST OF MANUFACTURING 
TEA, 
_ (From the Indian Tea Gazette.) 

Assuming that the garden to be reckoned for is in 
these hills and of average moderate size-—say 200 
acres—yielding say 500 mds., and that the salary of 
the Manager and his Assistant amount to R300 a 
month, ¢.¢, R1l-8 per acre, L reckon the charges to be 
as follows for each lb. of tea :— 


Rony (Ant es 
Salary of Manager R250, 2 Native Assts. R50...0 1 6 
3 § Wood—reckoned @4 as, per md. Cont 0 6 
& Charcoal ,, @ Rl per md. | rates), 
150 coolies a» month, for cultivation R9,000 
a year oe “e OR ORNG 
10 lea makers R84 
4 extra hands for Meee eet 006 
sifting, cleaning, ( 1,248—a year 
&e., R20 
Implements, &c., R300 per annum 
(4 pice per pound) a ie ON OnLy 
Boxes, Lead, &c. ys: POs O8G:6 
Sundries—Including 
re 
TedGinen Poon RJ, 250 per annum Ole On G 
allowance, 
Transit charges Oe Onn6 
By. Oye e/a 
To the above should be added what is, I 
fear, very often overlooked in such culti- 
vation, viz., the value of the fuel used by 
the coolies for cooking purposes. For 
150 coolies L would reckon not less than 
15 mds. per diem, and at the Government 
price this would mean R3-12 per diem, 
which would add another two pice per 
lb to the cost of Tea be 1 0) Olas G 
0 8 it 


There may be other items omitted in my calcula- 
tions, but if the above are very nearly correct, it 
will be evident that Darjeeling tea cannot be landed 
in Caleutta for less than 8 as. per lb from a small 
garden. It would be interesting to find out whether 
these charges could be very much more moderate on 
large gardens.—Yours faithfully, PUNDEEM. 

Darjeeling, 28th July 1881. 

[We should say the rate is over estimated, but shall 
be glad to hear the opinions of other Darjeeling 
planters on the subject. Our correspondent does not 
seem to have taken into account the economy which 
machinery should effect in manufacture.—Ebp., J. 7. 
Gazette, | 


SILK PRODUCTION, 


It is curious that for all that is constantly being 
said about ‘new products” in the local press, there 
is hardly ever any mention of silk except in our 

aper. Yet there is no product for which this country 
1s better adapted, none that requires a less outlay of 
capital, and none that gives a more speedy return, 
The silkworm eggs obtained from Japan by Father 
Palla did not turn out so well as was expected. The 
silkworms from them were as healthy as could be 
wished, but many of the eggs did not hatch, and 
only about seven ounces of Ceylon eggs were pro- 
This is per- 
haps nothing to grumble about, but it is hoped that 


a much better result will be obtained in the second 


eneration, 

the beginning of last December, and they began to 

hatch immediately after their arrival. ‘Tho first Cey- 

lon eggs were laid about the middle of January, and 
79 


The Japan eggs reached this country in | 


these began to hatch in the middle of July, exactly 
six months after they had been laid. A few eggs of 
the second generation have already been obtained, 
and it is confidently expected that there will be some 
for exportation in time for the next European ailk 
season. In countries where silk is an established in- 
dustry, it is not necessary that every silk producer 
should be a mulberry planter. The ‘‘ education,” ag 
it is called, of the silkworm and the cultivation of 
the mulberry tree can be—as in France they often 
are—separate employments conducted by different per- 
sons; but in this country it is, for the present, 
necessary to have a plantation of mulberry trees before 
the rearing of silkworms in sufficient quantity for 
commercial purposes can be successfully attemptcd. 
Three species of mulberry have already been natural- 
ized in Ceylon, namely, the common sort (Morus 
Indica), the large-leafed Philippine Island variety (Jf. 
multicaulis), and the white mulberry (MZ, Alba). Books 
on the culture of silk say that if the leaves of the 
black, red, and white mulberry trees be given to silk- 
worms all at once, they will eat the white first, then 
the red, and Jasily the black, but here they seem 
to like the leaves of the M. Indica, Alba, and Multi- 
caulis all equally well. If there is any difference in 
the quality of the leaves of these three species, those 
of the white mulberry are the best, but this tree 
requires better soil than either of the other two, 
and other things being equal, it will not bear so 
large a crop of leaves as the multicaulis, The com- 
mon sort is the best kind for fruit, but its habit of 
bearing fruit abundantly is not a desirable quality 
in a tree grown for the sake of the leaves. The best 
way to obtain large leaves of good quality is to prune 
the trees into short pollards, as the leaves borne on 
suckers are larger and better than those borne on the 
old branches of high trees. This is the Japanese 
method, as the Japanese do not approve of having 
the trees of a greater height than suffices to keep 
the leaves from being splashed with mud by the rain. 
They do not often make plantations of mulberry alone, 
but usually have the trees planted -in hedges across 
their corn field?, the mulberry being a tree that, 
unlike most others, does not injure plants growing 
near it, either by abstracting nourishment or by the 
shade or dropping of rain from its leaves. The mul- 
berry itself does not, however, grow Iuxuriantly in 


| the shade of other trees, and leaves that have been 


grown in the shade are not so much liked by silk- 
worms as those that have been grown in sunshine— 
probably owing to a deficiency of saccharine matter 
in the former, In Europe, the mulberry is commonly 
grown as a large tree, a method which besides pro- 
ducing leaves of inferior quality, renders the gatber- 
ing of them more troublesome than when the trees 
are pruned in the Japanese way. One advantage of 
high trees, however, is that they do not require to 
be fenced, as the leaves are beyond the reach ot cattle ; 
but the Japanese do not keep many catile, and con- 
sequently do not care for that advantage. 

Though there is less noise made about silk than 
about several of the other ‘‘new products,” yet we 
believe the time will come when it will be a more 
important product than any of them, as it is adapt- 
able to a greater diversity of soil and climate tban 
any of the others, and is an article for which the 
demand is practically unlimited. Silk production is 
also a business that can be done by persons who can 
neither do hard work themselves nor afford to pay 
much in wages to others. —Ceylon C. Messenger. 

EE 
VANILLA. 
(From the Monthly Magazine.) ~ 

The genus vanilla, says Mr. G. W.fSeptimus Piesse, 
is indigenous to Peru, Brazil, and Mexico, and some 
of the species have been enccesstully cultivated in 
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the West India Islands, Ceylon, Mauritius. From 
the last-named, wonderful specimens were sent to our 
intercolonial exhibition of 1862, for which the jurors 
awarded a gold medal. 

The vanilla will produce saleable pods the third or 
fourth year after propagation, and they may then be 
gathered annually in September in increasing quanti- 
ties for thirty or even forty years. Two good speci- 
mens of the plant may be seen in the Orchid House 
at Kew. : 

When the pods are gathered, which should be done 
before they are quite ripe, it is most important that 
they be properly cured, otherwise they rapidly be- 
come mouldy and lose their scent. Parcels in this 
condition may often be found in the Mineing Lane 
drug auctions. The curing of the pods is best effected 
by drying them in a moderate heat, pressing them 
with the thumb and finger from end to end, and 
then brushing them over with an oil that does not 
itself become rancid, such as that of cocoa or cashew 
nut. It is at the apex of the pod that the mouldy 
parasite first appears, the pods then quickly become 
soft and flabby, ce dry and chippy. On the other 
hand, when vanilla pods are in good condition, they 
become covered with an efflorescence of needle-like 
crystals of vanillic acid ; the interior of the bean ig 
then soft, unctuous, and balsamic. These crystals 
may be sublimed by heat ofa sand bath. Few objects 
are more beautiful than this when viewed by a mi- 
croscope with the aid of polarised light. 

I. KF. H. Johnston states that the fruit of this plant 
when ripe is said to yield from two to six drops of 
a liquid which has an exquisite odour, and bears the 
name of ‘‘balsam of vanilla.” This balsam is, how- 
ever, never seen in Europe, consequently it has 
never appeared commercially in the market. The 
pods are dried in the sun and afterwards slightly 
fermented for the purpose of developing their odour ; 
when fresh, they are said to have no perfume. Physio- 
logically, the fragrance of the vanilla acts upon 
the system as an aromatic stimulant, exhilarating the 
mental functions, and increasing generally the energy 
of the animal system. About two centuries ago vanilla 
may be said to have been unknown in this country ; 
it is however stated, that Morgan, apothecary to 
Queen Elizabeta, showed Her Majesty a sample, but 
he knew nothing more about it than that ‘‘it was 
brought from abroad by some Spanish merchants.” 


A few years back the average importation of this 


article was about five or six hundredweight, which 
arrived, from some unknown cause, very irregularly, 
and as a consequence caused great fluctuations in the 
price, At the present time the total annual average 
crop of all the varieties of vanilla from the several 
countries which produce it may be estimated at 80,000 
lb,, representing a value of not less than £150,000. 
In order to obtain the perfume or essence, half a 
pound of the pods are slit from end to end, so as to 
lay open the interior; then cut them up in lengths 


of about a quarter of an inch, and put into one gal- | 


lon of pure alcohol of 600 over proof, and macerated 
with occasional agitation for about a month, at which 
time all that is worth extracting will be found in 
the spirit, which may then be strained off quite clear 
and bright. It is then suitable as a flavoring agent, 
or when blended with other scents it makes com- 
pound odours or boquets. Those sold under the titles 
of clematis, heliotrope,-wall-flower, &c., mostly con- 
tain about one-half of vanilla extract, 
The following gives a good 
ESSENCE OF WALLFLOWER. 


Extract fleur Vorange 1 pint 
is » vanilla sb Aah le wey 
Esprit de rose cin ag Jee aes 
Extract of orris ; a Sainte, te 
19 cassic ah aie Teh tga eee 
Essential oil of almonds .., .. 5 drops 


This should be prepared for two or three weeks 
prior to putting up for sale. . 

The odour of heliotrope resembles a mixture of vanilla 
and almonds, and is well imitated thus:— * 


EXTRACT OF HELIOTROPE, 


Spirituous extract of vanilla ... % pint 
as 49 French rose po- 
matum... sae ase we stom 3 alae 
Spirituous extract of orange flower... 2 ounces 
Es 45 ambergris 1 ounce 
Essential oil of almonds 5 drops 


USEFUL WRINKLES AND RECIPES 
FOR PLANTERS. 
(From the Indian Tea Gazette, 6th August 1881.) 
(Continued from page 300.) 


Stables, To remove rank smell of.—Sawdust, wetted 
with sulphuric acid, diluted with 40 parts of water, 
and distributed about horse stables, will remove the 
disagreeable ammoniacal smell. 


Horses, to keep flies from.—Make an infusion of 


3 handfuls of walnut leaves in 3 qts of cold water. 
Let this stand over night and boil for a quarter of 
an hour in the morning. When cold rub it over the 
ears, neck and other irritable parts of the animal; 
with a moist sponge. 

Hygs, To preserve.— Vix togetherin a tub or vessel? 
1 bushel of quicklime, 52 ozs. of salt, 8 ozs. cream 
of tartar, with as much water as will reduce com- 
position to a sufficient consistence to float an egg. 
It is said that this treatment will preserve the eggs 
perfectly sound for two years at least. 

Insect Bites. —A good remedy is borax, 1 oz. dissolved 
in 1 pint water previously boiled and allowed to cool. 

Mustard Poultice, To make a.—In making a mustard 
plaster use no water, but mix the mustard with 
white of eggs, and the result will be a plaster 
which will draw perfectly, but will not produce a 
blister, no matter how long it is allowed to remain. 

Sleeplessness, Cure for.—Mr. Frank Buckland says = 
“Tf I am much pressed with work, and feel I shall 
not sleep, I eat two or three small onions and the 
effect is magical. Onions are also excellent things to 
eat when much exposed to intense cold. In salmon 
fishing, common raw onions enable men to bear the 
ice and cold of the semi-frozen water much better 
than spirits, beer, etc. If a person cannot sleep, it 
is because the blood is in his brain, not in his. 
stomach ; the remedy, therefore, is obvious : call the 
blood down from the brain to the stomach. This is 
to be done by eating a biscuit, a hard-boiled egg, 
a bit of bread and cheese, or something. Follow this 
up with a glass of wine or milk, or even water, and 
you will fall asleep.” 

Styptic paper, For stopping the bleeding of small 
wounds.—Mix gum benzoin (best quality), 1 tb.; rock 
alum, 11b.; water, 45 gals. 
4 hours, replacing the water lost by évaporation. 
Saturate paper with the solution, dry carefully and 
brush over with a concentrated solution of perchloride 
of iron. Keep in a water-proof and air-tight case. 

Voothache.—Saturate a bit of cotton wool in a 
strong solution of ammonia, and apply it immediately 
to the affected tooth. : 

Mucilage, Pocket.—Boil 1 fb. best white glue and 
strain very clear; boil also 4 ozs. isinglass, and mix 


the two together; place them in a water-bath (glue — 


kettle) with 4 lb. white sugar and evaporate till the 


liquid is quite thick, when it is to be poured into — 


moulds, dried, and cut into pieces of convenient size. 
This immediately dissolves in water, 
paper very firmly. 


Boots, Wet.—When the boots are taken off, fill — 
them quite full with dry oats. This grain has a 
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great fondness for damp, and will rapidly absorb 
the least vestige of it from the wet leather. As it 
quickly and completely takes up the moisture, it 
swells and fills the boot with a rightly fitting last, 
keeping its form good, and drying the leather with- 
out hardening it. In the morning, shake out the oats 
and hang them in a bag near the fire to dry, ready 
for the next wet night; draw on the boots, and go 
happily and comfortably about the day’s work. — 

Mildew, To remove.—Make a very weak solution 
of chforide of lime in water (about a teaspoonful to 
a quart of water), strain it carefully and dip the 
spot on the garment into it; and if the mildew does 
not disappear immediately, lay it in the sun for a few 
minutes, or dip it again into the lime water. The 
work is effectually and speedily done, and the chloride 
of lime neither rots the cloth nor removes delicate 
colors, when sufficiently diluted and the articles rinsed 
afterwards in clear water. 

Boots, Waterproofing. —Use a piece of parafline candle 
about the size of a nut, dissolved in lard oil at 140° 
Fabr. Apply once a month. 

Rats, To cateh.—Cover a common barrel with stiff 

aper, tying the edge around the barrel, Place a 

oard so that the rats can have easy access to the 
top. Sprinkle cheese or other bait on the paper, 
and allow the rats to eat there unmolested for several 
days, Then place in the bottom of the barrel a 
stone 6 or 7 inches high, and pour in water until 
all the stone is covered, except fora space about 
big enough for one rat to crawl upon. Now replace 
the paper, first cutting a cross in the middle, 
The first rat that climbs on the barrel-top goes 
through into the water, and climbs on the stone. 
The paper-comes back to its original position and 
the second rat follows the first. ‘then begins a fight 
for the possession of the dry place on the stone, 
the noise of which attracts the others, who share the 
same fate. 

Leather, to water proof.—Saturate with castor oil. 
This is excellent for winter boots. 

Mice, To kill,—Sprinkle some grain near the holes, 
and throw near by a few bits of cotton saturated in 
chloroform. This has been tested, and mice have 
been found dead, two or threeat a time, lying with 
their noses near the cotton, 
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GRAFTING DECIDUOUS FRUIT TREES. 
(From the Australasian.) 


Although we pubiished as lately as. last year direc- 
tions for performing the operation of grafting, we 
are again under the necessity of repeating, in effect, 
the information then given, in order to comply with 
the request of several of our readers. The term graft- 
ing, as interpreted by British gardeners, has a more 
restricted application than is accorded to it by the 
French. In England the term grafting is applied only 
to the practice of affixing to a tree, called the stock, 
a portion of a branch of another tree, which portion 
is called the scion. English gardeners divide the 
opera'ion of grafting into three species, viz, grafting, 
budding, and inarching. On the continent of Europe 
no such distinction is observed; in Franco all of these 
Operations are represented by the general term grafe, 
hence, graffe par gemmes—grafting by buds, which 
we call budding. 

We ure about to speak of grafting in its limited 
English application. ‘The scion, then, is a cutting of 
a tree or plant on which the scion is to be engrafted, 
Grafting, therefore, is the operation of placing and 
affixing together two cut portions of plants or trees 
In such position as to permit of their becoming per- 
manently united. It is important to understand that 


the union “does not extend over the whole cut sur- | 
face of the scion, much less over that of the stock, | 


which is larger, and of which, therefore, only a por- 
tion is veil covered by the scion, Wood already 
formed is incapable of further growth, and, there- 
fore, cannot unite. The true union is cffected at the 
point at which sap exudes from the stock, namely, 
between the wood and the inner bark. The new layer 
of cellular matter would be there formed were the 
tree left to grow ag usual, and by the formation of 
the new layer the union of the stock and scion is 
effected. From the foregoing it will be clearly un- 
derstood that the success of the operation of graft- 
ing depends upon the accuracy of the joining. If the 
inner barks of scion and stock do not meet and fit 
closely, the circulation of the sap between the stock 
and the new head will not be maintained, in which 
event the scion will die. This principle applies to 
every description of grafting—and there are many — 
the differences being such as are due chiefly to differ- 
ences in the sizes and ages of the stocks; scions of 
last season's growth being used alike for all. The 
kind of grafting most commonly used for small stocks 
is whip, splice, or tongue grafting. Figure 2 is an 
illustration of a very common method of tongue-graft- 
ing, but we shall first refer to figure 1, as affording 
an illustration of a very perfect method of applying 
the principle. If in the young stem (figure 1) the 
edge of a sharp knife be entered at a, and with one 
straight, sloping cut brought out at 6, and if the 
parts be again joined exactly, ties at ¢ and d will 
hold them together, so that they would not be readily 
displaced. As the inner barks would exactly meet, 
the circulation of the sap would proceed as usual, and 
a union would be effected in due course. This, then, 
would afford a most perfect example of grafting—like 
parts being everywhere joined to like. But as it is 
rarely po sible to employ scions of the same sizes as 
the stocks, except in the case of yearling stocks, 
the process of grafting has to be varied —still, however, 
keeping the principle in view of placing in close 
contict a sufficient portion of the inner barks of both 
stock and scion to maintain the circulation of the 
sap. Where the stock and scion do not differ very 
greatly in size, as in the case ef figure 2—which 
illustrates whip-grafting, the whole of the inner barks 
can be brought into contact—a is the scion, B is 
the stock. Mr. Robert Thompson, whose _ illustra- 
tions we have produced, thus describes this example :— 

“In each a cut surface is exhibited, showing the 
wood aa. The points at the extremities of the dotted 
line, @ and a, touch the inner barks of both stock 
and scion, whilst the points at b touch the outer 
barks. It will be readily observed that the bark of 
the stock, because older, is thicker than that of the 
scion; consequently if, as ought to be the case, equal 
surfaces of wood are exposed, the cut surface of the 
scion would not completely cover*that of the stock, 
nor would this ever be the case except when the 
barks of both stock and scion are of equal thickness. 
In proceeding to operate cut the top of the stock in 
a sloping direction from c towards d, terminating, if 
possible, above a bud, developed or latent, as at d. 
Then take the scion and cut it sloping from above ¢, 
and thin towards the end at f; next enter the knife 
at hf, and cut a thin tongue upwards to c. The scion 
is now prepared. Then, proceeding to the stock, 
enter the knife at gy, and cut a slice upwards to ¢, 
so that the surface of the wood shall be, as nearly 
as possible, a counterpart of the exposed surface of 
the wood of the scion. If this should happen to be 
the case by a single cut, so much the better, but if 
not, it should rather be too narrow than too wide, 
for in that case a shaving can be taken off till the 
cut face a of the stock equals thit of the scion. 
Unter the knife very little below ¢, and cut a notch 
to receive the tongue of the scion; this noteb should 
be kept open with the voint of the knife whilst the 
tongue of the scion is being inserted; the inner bark, 
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indicated by the points at the ends of the dotted 
lines a @ of the scion and stock, should be placed 
in contact, the parts secured by tying with matting 
or other material, and surrounded with clay, grafting 
wax, or other substances, to exclude the air and wet. 

‘* Saddle-grafting.—This is represented by figure 3. 
Jt cannot be well performed except when the stock 
and scion- are cf nearly equal thickness. The stock 
A is cut sloping on both sides like a wedge termin- 
ating ab c. The scion B is split up the centre, and 
each half is thinned to make it fit astride the wedge- 
dike end of the stock. A thin, narrow-bladed knife 
should be employed for this purpose. The inner bark 
of the scion and stock having been made to coincide 
as nearly as possible, the parts should be secured by 
a ligature and covered with some grafting composition. 

“This mode of grafting is liable to some objec- 
tions. Unless the scion is cut out without splitting, 
there must be a rent, as from c to d, which will 
never unite, and is even liable to open and form a 
blemish. The operation requires mure time to perform 
than whip-grafting, and, as already observed, it can- 
not be well employed unless the stock is nearly of 
the same size as the scion, for, supposing the s!ock 
to be }in. in diameter, and the scion only + in., the 
inner bark might be joined at the lower part, but 
could not possibly be so at the thinned edge at the 
top of the stock; on the contrary, 4 in. of the wood 
must be there uncovered by the scion.” 

In our next the practice of cleft, notch, and crown 
grafling will be described. 


Crycnuona in Wesr Arrica.—Under the auspices 
of the Livingstone Expedition, the cultivation of the 
various species of cinchona is to be tried in the moun- 
tain valleys of the Congo. 

THA FERMENTATION.—A simple and practical way to 
make all your leaf ferment evenly,is to siftit with a half 
inch (mers) sieve immediately after the final rolling, 
-and it will bs found that about 4 per cent. of ordin- 
arily rolled leaf will have fallen through; put this 
into your fermenting trays, but ina separate line to 
the coarzer leaf, which has not gone through the sieve, 
and when ready for opening out (which will vary 
from a quarter to three-quarters of an hour before the 
other) keep and dry it separate, as it will also take 
less time to dry than the harder ; one man can easily 
sift 12 mds. per hour, i.e, by having the sieve 
suspended from some support to enable him to use 
it somewhat after the motion or action of Jackson’s 
sifting machine, which is by the way something like 
his dryer.—/. 7’. Gazelt’. 

' TEA PRUNING, ITS CONNECTION WITH RED SPIDER. —I 
have noted that the bushes pruned in December and Janu- 
ary, became dry in the outer bark from long expo ure 
to the sun, and were soon affected with spider; those 
pruned in February and March, before the bushes 
began to put out new shoots, escaped spider; while 
those pruned after the new shoots sprung, were 
covered with spider. On blocks of tea at different ends 
of the gurden, the early pruned parts were brown, 
the later pruned parts green, and only half the bushes 
in a few of the intervening rows were touched with 
spider. Red spider wastes about an eighth of the 
‘crop, and reduces the quality of the tea for the 
season, Trusting these remarks may elicit some further 
practical information on the subject.—/. 7, Gazette. 

Paper MATERIALS.—From time to time appear in 
the periodicals notices of some new material like 
Zanana fibre, Bamboo shoots, Blue-grass, and the 
like, which have all in common the same grave defect 
—the necessity of special cultivation, and therefore 
I have never seen anything to come out of them ex- 
cept hobbies for benevolent and sanguine persons to 
trot out. But from the trade returns of Indin it 
appears that Flax must be eee extensively in the 
north-west, and that the Linseed alone is saved, 


| system of cigar making has taken place within the 


What becomes of the stalks? By steami ; i 
them with alkaline washes, nahi ice a rete 
many patented processes for disengaging the fibre 
from the gum and the bark, will it not be possible 
to convert that mass of refuse material into paper 
pulp, if not into fibre fit to be spun ?—has it ever 
been proposed or tried? I could say the same of 
the twigs of the silk Mulberry, the bark of which ig 
one of the various materials used in making the tough 
paper of Japan, though less generally than that of the 
paper Mulberry (Broussonetin} or the Edgeworthia 
papyrifera. Any quantity of Mulberry twigs could 
be had in the south of France and Lombardy, where 
those cuttings are used only as household fuel, Suitable 
spots with an abundance of good water could be 
found in those countries for establishing the works. 
—F. Van Vorxem.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Togaccos.—Should the report that the Spanish Go- 
vernment is abous to discontinue the tobacco mono- 
poly in the Philippine Islands prove true, one of the 
closest and most strictly enforced monopolies that ever 
existed will be put an end to, The production of 
the Manilla cheroot was fenced about with protective 
regulations even from before the moment that the 
tobacco seed was put into the ground almost until 
that at which it was placed between the lips of the 
smoker. Some land in the Island of Lucon being 
better suited to the cultivation of the plant than others, 
all owners and occupiers of property in certain dis- 
tricts had to see that a proportion of their land un- 
der cultivation—the amount being regulated by the 
Government—was devoted to growing tobacco, The 
kind of seed sown and the mode of rearing the plants 
were closely supervised by the authorities. The pro- 
duct of the harvest could be purchased only by the 
Government; and no one else could manufacture it 
into cigars or cheroots. No unmanufactured to’ acco 
could be sold even for exportation, unless it were to 
be carried beyond the Cape of Good Hope—a reguln- 
tion made to prevent the starting of a rival manu- 
facture at Macao or Hong Kong. ‘The factories 
of Manilla and Cavite are immense establishments, 
Every visitor to the former city must have been 
struck by the crowds of ‘‘hands”—chiefly Tagal wo- 
men and girls—which stream out of their gates at the 
close of the working hours. Their interest in the 
proposed change must be considerable. The system 
pursued in Cub. has long been altogether different. 
[he vegas or tobacco farms of the celebrated Vuelta 
Abajo—the region in which the finest tobaccos are 
grown—are usually small holdings cultivated chiefly, 
if not entirely, by white men. Slave labour in Cuba 
has had little to do with the production of at least 
the raw material of the celebrated Uayvana cigars, 
but was principally employed on the great sugar es-— 
tates. The cultivation of the plant, free as it is, is not 
more so than the manufacture of the cigars and cigar- 
ettes. Though the huge factories of Manilla are not 
to bo found at Havana, a remarkable change in the 


last five-and-twenty years. Atthe beginning of that 
period the small factories were many in number; some 
streets—notably the Calle del Sol and the Calle Obispo 
—were lined with little shops, in which might be 
seen some half-a dozen White creoles vigorously smoking 
and rolling cigars. Some years later these had nearly 
all disappeared, and the manufacture hid apparently 
passed into the hands of large firms, with manufact-— 
uring establishments of considerable size. The great 
cigarette works of La Honradez were one of the sights © 
of the city. Though perhaps not even those whose 
Eastern experiences tend to preserve pleasant recol-— 
lections of the Manilla plant will dispute the superi- 
ority of an Havana, it is worth remembering that 
the former was, and indeed is, by a long way the 
cheaper.—Pall Mall Budget. : : 
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» THELABOUR DIFFICULTY IN FIJI. 
(From the /iji Times, July 6th.) 


In again reverting to the reply of his Excellency to 
the deputation that recently waited upon him with 
reference to the insufficiency of the labor supply for 
1881, we propose to draw attention to its general 
bearing upon the native question. The proposition of 
the hon. Edward Langton was to the effect that in 
view of the serious losses certain to be entailed on 
planters through a want of hands, and considering 
the extent to which the progress of the colony would 
be thereby retarded, his Excellency should intimate 
to the chiefs that the Government opposition to their 
young men engaging as agricultural laborers was tem- 
porarily withdrawn. The reply was as decisive as 
the reasons advanced in support of it were weak and 
untenable, “His Excellency was opposed to the in- 
denture of Vijians for a long period, at a distance 
from their homes, and while he was willing to devote 
his time and energy to assist the planters in other 
ways, he could hold out no hope whatever in this di- 
rection.” It will be noticed that the use of the words 
“long period” is almost Gordoniyn in its diplomatic 
finesse, ‘To the Fijian public it of course conveys no 
other meaning than that of twelve months, the longest 
period permissible under Ordinance, but to readers 
at a distance it is charmingly indefinite, and may 
mean any interval supervening between boyhood and 
old age. In arriving at the above conclusion, Mr. 
Des Voeux was dealing with a matter seriously 
affecting two distinct but not diverse interests, If 
these interests are inimical; if an assent to the sug- 
gestion made on behalf of the planters could in its 
operation exercise an injurious effect upon either the 
moral, social, or general well-being of 
then, the decision is most undoubtedly the correct 
one, even though the progress of the colony should 
suffer in consequence. If, however, instead of being 
inimical, these interests are identical; if the benefit 
conferred upon the planter by a consent to this pro- 
position would be equally shared in by the Fijian, 
while at the same time the progress of the colony 
would be thereby materially advanced, the official 
veto can but be regarded as a most lamentable error 
in judgment, His Wxcellency affirms a belief in the 
first position,, and therefore claims to be right in his 
refusal; we as confidently assert the correctness of 
the second, and consequently impeach both the justice 
and good policy of the course adopted. The hon. 
HE, Langton represented no less than £100,000 of 
imported capital invested in the colony by the Mango 
Tsland Plantation Company on the strength of this 
implied promise, and, failing the supply of Polyne- 
sians, he simply asked that those Fijians who were 
willing, might be permitted to work for wages, thereby 
benefiting themselves, the planters, and the colony 
at large. Had the request been made of Sir Arthur 
Gordon, he would have given an overpoweringly 


gracious consent to it, if only to add a specious color 


to his own previous assertions, and the same eyen- 
ing would have despatched a message to the chiefs, 
directly prohibiting any laborer leaving his province. 
Mr, Des Vceux has preferred to deal honestly with 
the planters ; he has ufterly discarded the transparent 
fic ion of free agency hitherto so persistently employed 
and has the courage to state the naked but unpalat- 
able truth; that the Fijian British subject is not a 
free man; that his labor is not his owa to dispose 
of; and that he shall not earn his living in his own 
way by working for the planters, however much his 
inclination or interest may prompt him to that course. 

The system by which the entire labor of the Fijian is 
monopolised by the Governmont for revenue raising 
urposes is inherently vicious in principle and most 
disastrously ruinous in practice, both to the morale 
and physique of the native, besides which it has not 

80 


the Fijian, 


even the contemptible merit of financial success to 


recommend it. It is slavery, with the disgraceful ad- 
junct that it perseveres in the miserable affectation 
ofan attempt to disguise its real character under the 
hypocritical garb of philanthropy. Can. the Vijiam 
subject of the British Crown, existing under its op- 
eration, say, ‘I am a Free Man.” His Excellency 
has answered ‘“‘No,” Then the p rpetuation of the 
system is a disgrace to the Government that has in- 
augurated it and a scandal to the flag under the shadow 
of which it is maintained 


INDIAN GOLD MINING, 


A ‘Practical Miner” writes to the Mining Journal :— 

I have read in your valuable Journal of July 9tb, a 
communicated article on the Indian gold mines, written, 
I suppose, by some mining engineer who has had the 
necessary training and education to understand gold 
mining at a glance. 

First, be says the character of the quartz in the 
mines of Wynaad and Mysore has a waxey or milky 
appearance, and it is entirely free from any ferruginous 
matrix—pyrites of iron. Now, Sir, I have worked in 
the most productive mines of both Cnlifornia and 
Nevada, My experience teaches me, if you wish to 
find good profitable gold mines you must find 
your lodes and reefs well charged with iron pyrites. 
In fact, all profitable gold mines on the Pacific 
Coast are found on large north and south ferruginous 
veins in slate, gneiss, greenstone, quartzit>, etc. J 
never saw a profitable gold mine on the Pacific Coast 
orelsewhere in the pure compact quartz 60 feet from 
surface. I have seen gold mines in California—the 
Sutler Creek Mine which was profitably worked near 
200 fathoms from surface, but the gold was associated 
with iron pyrites and a small percentage of galena. The 
celebrated guld mines of Nevada County, California— 
the Rocky bar Eureka, Allison’s Ranch ;. French Lead, 
and Idaho Mines—which have been the best paying 
mines of California—were found in ferruginous lodes, 
some of them worked to a depth of 170 fathoms, 1 
have seen in the pure compact quartz veins good 
deposits of gold near the surface, but never a mine that 


-was worked profitably 50 feet from surface, At Sonora 


in Tuolumne County, I have known the clean quartz 
veins productive, 20 and even 80 feet from surface 
My practical experience in gold mining tells me you 
may as well expect to find a profitable copper mine 
without sulphur as a profitable auriferous mine without 
iron pyrites, Australian gold mines have precisely 
the same characteristics, also the gold mines of Nova- 
Scotia, Brazils. The late Capt. Thos. Treloar, of the 
Don Pedro Mines, says tho rich portions of the lodes 
are found more auriferous in the ferruginous matrix 
than elsewhere. 

Secondly, your correspondent says in the Kolar district 
the ground is not broken up or disturbed by, I sup- 
pose, cross-courses or intersection of any other strata, 
but simply the reefs are confined between two well- 
defined walls of exceedingly hard gneiss, almost like a 
fine grained granite. Now, any practical gold mine: 
would consider this an unfavourable omen for the pro- 
duction of gold. I have always found the veins most 
productive for gold near these interruptions, cross- 
courses, heaves and dislocations ; they are the great 
irvigators of all metalliferous veins and rocks ; without 
these disturbances the veins are seldom productive for 
any distance, All intelligent gold miners know from 
experience that the quality of the veins in California 
dependent on the mysterious effee's of the junction of 
rocks of different composition.—J/, Mail. 

————— 

CASTOR OIL GAS-WORKS AT JEYPORE 

A hint for Ce;lon where the castor oil plints grow 
freely can surely be taken from tha following :— 

A report by Major $8. 8S, Jacob, on the Jeypore Oil 
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‘Gas-works, an establishment founded by the late 
Maharajah of Jeypore, is quoted in the Journal of Gas 
Lighting. From the memorandum on the working of 
the establishment prepared by the present manager 
(Mr. S.J. Tellery), whose administration is highly 
‘commenced by Major Jacob, it appears that the gas 
is principally produced from castor oil, with the ad- 
dition, when the castor seed is not available, of poppy, 
til, or rape seed. According to Mr. Tellery’s own 
records, he produces from one maund of castor oil 
(82 1b) abont 750 cubic feet of 263-candle gas; or 
1,000 cubic feet of 18}-candle gas; or 1,250 cubic 
feet of 9-candle gas. With other oils the same quan- 
tity of material worked to make gas of equal quan- 
tities will produce 610 cubic feet, 762 cubic feet, aud 
914 cubic feet of the respective grades of illuminat- 
ing power. According to these results, taking the 
current prices of oils delivered into the works— 
eastor oil being R11 12a (22s 4d), and the other oils 
R10 (19s 10d) per maund —the castor oil gas is RO 10a 
4p (ls 3d) per 1,000 cubic feet cheaper than other oil 
gas. The works was duubie in all respects, duplicate sets 
-of retorts, purifiers, &c., and gasholders being erected, 
for which arrangement no reason is given. At pre- 
sent two horizontal retorts are used, which are kept 
at work during about 218 hours per month, and pro- 
duce something like 98,720 feet of gas in this time, 
Worked in this way, the cost of manufacture (ex- 
-clusive of the cost of oil) is as follows :— 


Wear and tea 1 3 2} 
Fuel forty 3S MH Whe 7 
Labour 0 5 3 
Purification 0 0 43 


Sra Ce alten): 
‘Total cost per 1,000 cubic feet =R4 4 42, or 8 6d, 
This high charge for manufacturing expenses is said to 
be due to the fact of so little gas being required ; 
if the consumption should increase to about 260,000 
<ubie feet per month, which could be supplied with- 
-out increised cost for establishment charges, the work- 
ing expenses per 1.000 cubic feet would be reduced 
to B2 9a 52p (53 1d). Another peculiarity of the 
-Jeypore undertaking is the necessity that exists for 
the manager to unite the attributes of a farmer to 
his other acquirements, for the purpose of securing 
2 constant and cheap supply of raw material for gas- 
making. Last year Mr. Tellery personally super- 
intended the sowing of 300 acres with the castor plant 
(Ricinus vu'garis),* and the establishment includes a 
hydraulic oil-pressing apparatus. The process of ex- 
tracting the oil for carlonising is as follows :—-First, 
the castor seed is passed through the crusher, when 
‘the shells only are broken off. The shells are then 
picked out by hand, and the seed is again introduced 
into the crusher, where it is ground toa paste. It 
is then passed into the heating pan, and, after be- 
ing well heated it is packed into horsehair bags and 
filled up hot into the press immediately. 
20 minutes pressing, the exuding oil being meanwhile 
collected, the cake is removed and ground over again. 
It is subsequently heated and pressed a second fime, 
‘until about 33 or 40 per cent of oil is obtained from 


the seed. The ‘labour of preparing and pressing the - 


castor seed co-ts RI la 8p (2s) per maund of oil. The 
cost of extracting other seed oil is about the same, with 
the exception of the cost of removing the shel!s. For 
generating gas, the oil is used as it comes from the press, 


ANALYSES OF NEILGHERRY CINCHONA 
BARK. 

Mr. J. EH. Howard, r.R. s., has reported for the 
information of the Secretary of State and of the Go- 
veroment of Madras, on 30 samples of cinchona bark 
sent home from the Government Nilgiri plantations 
by Mr. Robert Cross, who collected them in.Novem- 
ber and December last. He congratulates the local 


After about 


Government on the value thus shown of the planta- 
tions, the average yield of the best alkaloids being 
second only to that of the most useful sort of 
cinchona (the Ledgeriana) in the island of Java. {t 
is, therefore, he says, of great importance that the 
trees, whose superior quality is thus ascertained, 
should be reserved for seed. ‘The first object men- 
tioned by Mr. Cross in obtaining these specimens is 
to test ‘the relative excellence of each species in the 
production of quinine.’ It is, therefore, unfortun- 
ate tbat he includes more than two-thirds of 
his samples under the head of ‘Crown Condaminea.’ 
I conclude that he saw no difference of species 
amongst these, and if so, I must conclude from pre- 
vious knowledge that the whole must belong to the 
true ‘ Cinchona officinalis,’ as defined by Sir Joseph D. 
Hooker in the Uritusinga form. This latter was the 
name conferred by the first Spanish Botanists employed 
in the study of its characteristic and retained by 
Mr. MclIvor and myself. I have reason to plead for 
the retention of the original name, as a large portion 
of the trees of the above plantation are the descendants 
of one raised from seed sent me ‘from the mountain 
of Uritusinga’ in the year 1859, which I gave to the 
Indian Government. Mr, Mclvor wrote me in 1875 
as follows:—‘ The extent planted with C. Uritusinga, 
the plant you sent out by Mr. Lyall, is over 70 acres 
and originally 65,000 plants were planted, but of 
course the failures thereof should be deducted, and 
this willleave in round numbers, 60,000 plants, the 
progeny of the one you gave to the Indian Government, 
Mr. MclIvor sent me samples from the branches of 
these trees, from which I obtained an extraordinary 
result in quinine, This is now confirmed by these 
samples of trunk bark obtained by Mr. Cross, and the 
examination proves that the Uritusinga is as much 
superior to the more commonly cultivated varieties of 
C. officinalis as the Ledgeriana is to the common C, 
Calisaya. It is to be regretted that more atten- 
tion has not been paid to the selection of the best 
seed. I have frequently pointed out the superior 
quality of the importations from the Doddabetta 
Plantation especially, from which a quantity that 
seems disproportionate and exhaustive has been 
sent home in recent years. I am glad to speak in 
almost equally favorable terms of the Pitayo bark, 
No. 15. I have before urged special attention to the 
cultivation of this species, because it is the quinidine- 
producing sort, thus yielding, in addition to a fair 
quantity of quinine another valuable medicine, which 
tells easily at more than half the price of quinine, 
and can, no doubt, be passed off as such by those 
who regard more the cheapness than the exact chemical 
composition of their medicines; but, if sold as quini- 
dine, it is of service to the community, and involves 
mo breach of commercial morality, The value of this 
specimen of bark would beat this moment 9s per lb.” 
Mr. Howard forwards the following analyses of the 
samples referred to, which were made by his nephew, 
Mr. David Howard, F. c.s. :— 
Crown CoNDAMINEA. 


Original Bark taken from stump of a cut down tree 
planted in 1863, which was found over-grown with 
grass'in an old fence of the Government Garden Ooty. 


Cincho- Cincho- Quini- Amorphous 
Quinine, nidine. nine. dine. Alkaloid. 
ie i io vi pie 
4°5 0:3 10 06 0-4 


Original Bark taken from the root of the stump 
from which bark No. 1 was collected. 
4°60 0-76 1:39 2-20 0-91 
From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Original 
Bark taken from tree of very robust healthy aspect, 
growing in bottom of ravine, planted in 1869, 
2°01 0°35 4:04 1°65 1°32 
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From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Original 
Bark taken from a tree growing in rocky debris, 
planted in 1869. 

6°52 0:23 2°09 1:39 101 

From Government Plantations, Dodabetta, Ori- 
ginal Bark from tree growing on the brink of the 
rayine, planted 1869, 

3°83 0°25 2°54 1:29 1:58 

From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Ori- 
ginal Bark taken from an unwrought tree, planted 
1869. 

4°63 0 60 2:21 119 1:14 

From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Ori- 
ginal Bark from base of tree which had been several limes 
wrought by the renewing process, planted 1865, 

516 0°40 1°72 1-56 0°76 

From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Original 
Bark taken from base of a tree which had _ been 
wrought by the renewing process, planted 1863. 

3°49 1°22 2°18 1-25 1°12 

From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Ori- 
ginal Bark taken from a young sapling four or five 


years old. 
0°35 1:15 


4:04 0,30 0°85 
From Government Plantation, Renewed Bark three 
years old, under moss, planted 1863. 
4°79 0°24. 0-44. 0°48 0:86 
From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Renewed 
_ Bark, three years old, under moss, pianted in 1863, 
7°69 0:09 0:14 0:16 0°64 
From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Re- 
newed Bark, three years old, under moss, planted in 
1863. 
6°60 0:14 0:20 0‘22 1:00 
From Government Plantations, Dodabetta, Renewed 
Bark, three years old, under moss, planted in 1863, 
4°01 0:05 0-40 0°76 1:05 
From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Renewed 
Bark, three yeas old, under moss, planted in 1-63. 
4:69 0:05 0:42 0°38 0:97 
From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Original 
Bark from a tree planted in 1879. The original outer 
surface was pared off. 
531 1:56 1:02 0:27 1°49 
From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Original 
Bark from a tree of stunted aspect, planted 1863, 


5:08 1:88 1:02 0°58 0:59 
From Government Plantations, Naduvatam, Original 
Bark from a tree planted in 1863. 
2°63 Trace. 8°05 1°92 1°82 


Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Original Burk 
trom tree planted in 1865 which had been wrought. 
4:43 1°35 215 1:20 0°95 

From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Original 

Bark from a tree planted 1865 which had not been 


wrought, 
4°78 0:82 2°38 112 115 
From Government Plantations, Dodabetta. Tree 


planted in 1863. Growing on a high bunk from which 
the earth had fallen away. 


2'62 1°55 2°98 122 1:20 
From larger roots. 

2°32 Trace. 3°75 3°10 2°12 * 
Lesser roots. 

1-41 0°38 2 80 3°45 1-45 


Rep Bark. 
From Government Plantations, Naduvatam. Original 
Bark froma tree planted in 1862 ‘Thisis the “ Pata 
ale Gallinazo”’ South American variety. 
2 27 3°21 3°17 0-00 
From Government Plantations, Naduvatam. 
Bark from the largest and best developed tree that 
could be found in the Plantations, planted 1852. 
0:86 2°08 3 66 0-00 1:06 
From the Government Plantations, Naduyatam. 


0:93 


Ori- 


. Baya. 


Original | 


ginal Bark from one of the largest trees met with, | 


planted in 1862, 
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091 1°43 3°84 0:00 1:14 
From-Government Plantations, Nadavatam, Original 
Bark from a tree planted in 1871. 
4°54 0°31 0°70 — 0°82 
From Government Plantations, Naduvatam. Renewed 


Bark, three years old, under moss, planted 1862. 
3°08 1°63 1:14. 0°05 1°48 
From Government Plantations, Naduvatam. Renewed 
Bark, three years, under moss, planted 1862, 


2°04 1:20 1-78 0:20 0°65 
Pirayo Bark, 
From Government Plantations, Dodabetta, Original 


Bark from saplings which were planted near the close of 
the year 1871. 


3°98 Trace. 1°67 2°01 117 
CALisaya BARK, 
from Government Plantations, Naduvatam., Original 


Bark from a shrub-like tree. Date of planting un- 


certain. 
4-98 0°58 0°83 0:16 0°50 

Mr. David Howard says with reference to these 
analyses :—‘‘The samples have the appearance of being 
taken from the lower part of the stem of the tree ; 
if this is the case, our experience would show that 
the average bark of the whole tree would give a lower 
test; the small and young bark from branches of 
crown bark in the last sale of Dodabetta bark yielded 
less than 1 per cent. of quinine. ‘The same cause 
may explain in measure the high percentage of quini- 
dine in many of the samples; this alkaloid appears 
to increase in a marked degree in the bark near the 
root. Sample No. 15 is the very finest quality of 
Pitayo bark. This sort of bark sells freely at prices 
exceeding those given for good South American eali- 
Sample No. 21, though marked ‘Red Bark,’ 
both in appearance and (est resembles fine crown bark. 
Sample No, 25 appears from tbe analysis to be true 
Ledgeriana, the small percentage of cinchonidine which 
it gives is generally found in that variety both from 
Java and from South America, To compare the above 
analyses with those in which quinine is returned as 
sulphate one-third must be added to the percentage: 
thus 6 per cent of quinine is equal to 8 per cent. of 
sulphate of quinine.”’-——Madras Mail. 


CEYLON-LIBERIAN COFFEE SEED IN FIUI: 
AND A FINE SAMPLE OF FUI 
COFFEA ARABICA, 

Messrs. Leechman & Co., Colombo, have received 
the following letter from Mr, A. R. Wilson of Forest 
Creek estate, Vaviuni, Fiji, dated 2nd July 
“©] duly received your favour of the 15th of March, 
as also the therein mentioned registered packet con- 
taining 10 cherries and 150 seeds of Liberian coffee. 
I delayed an answer until I should see how the 
seeds turned out. According to your suggestion, I cut 
the ends off one or two of the seeds. Lhe embryo 
in the seeds had begun to germinate and throw out 
radicles through the moisture and air in the box in 
which they were enclosed. I planted the beans on 
several different spots on the estate, and at various 

altitudes, on the principle that 

‘The mouse that trusis to one poor hole 

Can neyer be a mouse of any soul,’ 
“In each spot some of the seeds have thrown out 
their radicles and stems and appear thriving. The 
Liberian coffee in cherry arrived in like good con- 
dition, the saccharine matter having remained moist 
and sweet. I think the average size of the Liberian 
coffee beans in parchment is no larger than the 
average size of the parchment beans of the collea 
Arabica, grown on this estate. I notice in a little 
pamphlet by John Walker & Co., entitled a ‘ Hand- 
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book’ under the heading ‘Sieves,? the following 
specification ; ‘ The bottom is of perforated metal with 
round holes from ths to 4.’ ‘As a rule, the holes 
should be so small as to hinder the smallest cherry 
from passing through, but wide enough to admit the 
largest parchment bean.’ <A. ‘sieve’ with holes of 
such dimensions would hardly admit any bean grown 
on this estate. I enclose half-a-dozen parchment beans 
chosen indiscriminately, from an inspection of which 
you will notice that their average dimensions are 
_ about from 4 aninch to gths of an inch in length, and 
from 2ths of an inch to 4 an inch in breadth. The 
Ordinance prohibiting the importation into the Colony 
of seeds and plants has been repealed. I should take 
it kindly if you would submit this letter to the editor 
of the Ceylon Observer, in case he ehould like to pub- 
lish it.” . ; 

The sample cf Fiji parchment sent is certainly a 
very good one, eyual to our very largest Ceylon 
beans of Coffea Arabica. 


RES Ee 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

In Paraguay the preparing of Indigo from the 
Hupotorium tinctorium is a large industry. The plant 
would grow in Natal.—P. H. Advertiser. 

THERE IS AN ORANGERY in this division which is 
expected to yield 250,000 oranges this season ; 50,000 
have already been sold with a pecuniary result 
which beats sheep and ostrich farming hollow.—ast 
London Despatch. 

OstricH Farmine.—The Cape Argus gives a wail for 
the decrease of the ostrich industry in the Colony. 
It says: That ostrich farming in this colony has seen 
the best of its days is pretty generally understood, 
South America will soon be competing with us, and 
in Australia the industry is already established. We 
learn from the Colonies and India that on an ostrich 
farm on the River Murray (New South Wales) there 
are fifty-six birds, which, with two or three excep- 
tions, are in excellent health, and in a thriving con- 
dition.—Natal Mercury. 


THE DATE COFFEE COMPANY. 


A correspondent writes :—‘‘ I cannot think why you 
have not given the benefit of the analysis in 7’ruth of the 
affairs ot the Date Coffee Company. You will find it in 
the paper for 14th July. Iftrue, the superlatively happy 
state of affairs made out by the chairman at the yearly 
meeting is a delusion and a snare, to enable the wire- 
pullers to carry on their little game a little longer.” 

We thank our correspondent for the hint. The ex- 
tract isas follows :— 

“Phis remarkable Company has issued its report. 
According to its balance-sheet the assets consist of debts 
to the amount of £20,201, machinery and plant which 
has cost £3,789, and about £4,500 in cash. Who the 
debtors are that owe it £20,201 is not stated. It has 
“sold’ date coffee for £2,111, and its current ex- 
penses have been £5,433. Some of the items are curious. 
Thus, advertising figures for £1,665, printing and 


stationery for £215, law charges for £497, and directors’ 


remuneration for £500—that is to say, these four items 
alone considerably exceed the gross returns on sales. 
The directors, however, ‘ are sanguine that when the 
make amounts to forty tons per week: the original 
estimate of their engineer will be realized, and the 
Company earn 100 per cent on its capital.’ When 
this does occur I will engage to drink date coffee 
for my breakfast. I do not think that I can in more 
precise terms express my utter disbelief in the prob- 
ability of the Company ever earning 100 per cent. 
by inducing the public to adopt a beverage composed 
of an infusion of ground date stones, and to play at 
believing that it is coffee. So faras I can make out 
the balance-sheet, almost all the capital has already 


gone into the pockets of the promoters, The share 
capital seems to be £34,000, and the debenture capital 
to be £6,349, Against this, the patent rights are 
set down for £2,400, royalty compounded £30,000, 
and preliminary expenses £2,926, thus leaving a balance 
of £5,014 for the Company. The payment of £32,400 
tor the right to grind date stones, the sale of this 
right to a German Company for £50,000, and 
the fact that the £5 shares of the Date Company 
were actually quoted at 45, are the most singular 
instances of the success of unblushing impudence that 
have occurred during the present rage for Company- 
mongering.” 
' 


Cuear Gum For LABELS.—Extract from the Scientific 
American :—Postage Stamp Mucilage. Gum dextrine 
2 parts; water, 5 parts; acetic acid, 1 part; dissolve 
by aid of heat, and add 1 part of spirits of wine.— 
I. T. Gazette. 


AGRICULTURE FOR Epucatep CryLonusE.—Enjoying 
the pleasures of a country life just now, and taking an 
active interest in the working of this place, I wish 
more of my countrymen would take to agriculture. 
There ave obstacles arising from want of capital, 
but unfortunately those who have the means seem 
to prefer a town life and Government employ- 
ment to independence, and an active healthful life. 
Your Tropical Agriculturist is a most useful publica- 
tion, and is simply invaluable to those who would 
keep abreast of the times in matters agricultural at a 
minimum of cost.—Cor. 


CATTLE-BREEDING AT THE SATDAPET FARm.—The ex- 
periments now being carried on at the Saidapet Farm, 
Madras, with cattle-breeding with stock imported from 
Aden, seem to be succeeding. The satisfactory results 
that have attended the importation of Aden cattle 
into Madras have induced the Board of Revenue to 
sanction a further outlay of R1,200 for the purchase 
of fresh stock for the Saidapet Farm. The bulls that 
are now to be ordered ‘‘ should,” the Superintendent 
of Government Farms says, ‘‘ not be over five years 
of age, should be docile, and of a good shape; the 
cows should be young and by preference, rearing their 
Jjirst calves ; and that they should undoubtedly be good 
milkers and docile ; the whole of the stock to be in 
perfect health.” —Pzoneer. 


LiperIAN Correr.—Friend Edward 8. Morris, mer- 
chant, Philadelphia, whose advertisment appears 
in our columns with satisfactory English references, 
is very anxious to become the agent for Ceylon 
Liberian Coffee in America. We believe he has ex- 
ceptionally good opportunities for disposing of such 
produce. He writes to us as follows :— 

Established 1855. Appointed Commissioner tor Liberia 
to the U. S. Centennial Exposition, 1876. J, J. Roberts, 
President. 

Philadelphia, July 7th, 1881. Edward S. Morris, No. 6, 
South Merrick St, opposite New City Hall. 
Mr. J. Ferguson, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Dear Str,—Many thanks, my kind friend, for the copy 
of “ Liberian coffee, its hist ry and its cultwation.” I value 
of very much, as it so substantially confirms all my claims 
for this coffee as made by me in 1862-3, to the people 
ot Liberia. It is a pleasure always, to feel we have not madea 
mistake in our calling.. As I cannot get enough Liberia 
coffee properly cultivated and cleaned to supply my nice 
and very particular Centennial customers, 1 am more 
than willing to introduce Liberia Ceylon ; and I know it 
will take wih them. Indeed, I shall leave nothing undone 
to identify myself with Liberia Ceylon, as I have with 
Liberia, the only coffee I ever sold, I have customers 
throughout the U. S., and I know how to reach them, 
—Yours truly, Epwarp S. Morris. — 
We would recommend ‘consignments to be made to 
Mr. Morris. . 


oa 
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r LIME AS A MANURE. 


“3 vo 10 TONS OR SO APPLIED PER ACRE”? 

An estate proprietor (who signs himself ‘‘ A Great 
Ignoramus”) writes :—‘‘Mr. R. C. Haldane says (vide 
your editorial ina recent issue :— ‘Some of my readers 
may think that such a quantity of lime would burn 
up the coffee,’ Then he goes on to quote from Stephen’s 


‘Book of the Farm’:—‘I have used 150 bushels [3 | age of a current of carbonic acid through the lime- 


I have seen as | 


tons?] of lime per acre with benefit. 
much as 510 bushels (10 tons ?) applied to the acre 
of wheat with manifest advantage and (says Mr. 
Haldane) what the tender wheat roots can stand’ I 
believe the strong coffee roots can stand also. 
Does Mr. Haldane here refer) to immediate applica- 
tions of freshly burnt and UNSLAKED LIML, or immedi- 
ate application of slaked lime; or lime slaked on a 
heap, then covered up with earth, and used only after 
a certain interval of time? and if the litter what in- 
terval of time ought to take place before it is applied? 
Tf you quoted freely in your Tyopical Agriculturist 
regarding the right and wrong uses of lime, 
as regards coffee cultivation, I am of opinion great 
benefit would arise ; for I am under the impression that 
a vast amount of injury has been done to coffee of 
late years by lime being improperly applied. Definite 
and reliable information is required as to the form 
in which lime should be used simply by itself and 
forked into the ground, and also when applied mixed 
with other manures such as bones, castor cake or 
cattle dung, or when applied as a mixture to compost 
heap, or again when applied to newly dug up. but 
unplanted land of poor. quality in order to prepare and 
improve it for planting a few months (?) later on 
In a case of this kind (light and poor soil) the ap- 
plication in quantity of unslaked lime would probably 
fig it up for one year but utterly ruin it for ever 
afterwards: the question is would it? What effect 
would unburnt powdered limestone have, if applied 
to coffee fields?” Another estate proprietor writes :— 
** Why do you not place on record some easy method for 
planters to test limestone, A lot of worthless stuff 
must often be used.” 

The following extract from the ‘‘EKlements of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” by Johnston and 
Cameron, will give planters some useful ideas on the 
subject if carefully perused. As a general rule these 
eminent authorities ave in favour of both burning and 
slaking lime before applying it to the soil; but 
whether this would apply in all cases to our Ceylon 
-soils and to coffee cultivation is a question we are 
not prepared to answer. Once again, let our cor- 
respondent get his superintendent to experiment and 
let him treat afew acres in different ways on the same 
field and report the result. 


“TIME: ITS USES IN AGRICULTURE, 


“The use of lime is of the greatest importance in | 


wactical agriculture It has been employed in the 
Herts of marl, shells, shell-sand, coral, chalk, lime- 
stone, limestone gravel, quicklime, &c., in almost 
every country, and from the most remote period. 

** ComprostrioN oF LimesfoNES AND CHALKs.—When 
diluted muriatic acid, or strong vinegar, is 


poured | 


upon pieces of limestone, chalk, common soda, or | 


common pearl-ash. effervescence takes place, and car- 

bonie acid gus is given off (p. 85). If a current of 

this gas be made to pass through lime-water (see fig. 

21), the liquid becomes milky, and a white powder 

falls, which is pure ca/ete carbonate. It consists of— 
Per cent. 


Oavbonie acid (CO,), 4 
Lime (CaQ) 56 
100 


Limestone, marble, and chalk consist, for the most 
part, of calcic carbonate. In solt chalk, the particles 
are held more loosely together; in the hard chalks 

81 


' 


and in limestones, the minute grains have been pressed 
or otherwise brought more closely together, so as to 
a more solid and compact mass, sev- 
In regard to limestones and chalks, there are the 
eral circumstances which it is of importance for form 
practical man to know. or example— 
a. hat they are not composed entirely of mineral 
or inorganic particles, such as are formed by the pass- 


water. They consist in great part, sometimes almost 
entirely, of minute microscopic shells, of the frag. 
ments of shells of larger size, or of solidified masses 
of corals, which formed coral-reefs in ancient seas 
which once covered the surface where the limestones 
are now met with. The blue mountain-limestones 
contain many of these coral-reefs, while in our chalks 
rocks vast quantities of microscopic shells and frag. 
ments of shells appear. 

db. Being thus formed at the bottom of masses of 
moving water, the chalks and limestones are seldom 
free from a sensible admixture of sand and earth 
matter, Hence, when they are treated with diluted 
acid, though the greater part dissolves and disap- 
pears, yet a variable proportion of earthy matter always 
remains behind in an insoluble state. This earthy 
matter is sometimes less than half a per cent of the 
whole weight, though sometimes it amounts to as 
much as 80 or 40 per ceut. 

c. All animals hitherto examined contain in cer- 
tain parts of their bodies traces more or less distinct 
of phosphoric acid, generally in combination with 
lime, forming phosphate of calcium, This calcie phos-~ 
phate, their remains, when dead, retain in whole or 
in part. It thus happens that limestones very fre- 
quently contain phosphoric acid, and that the proportion 
of it usually increases with that of the visible re-~ 
mains of animals, shells, corals, &e., which occur in 
it. In the magnesian limestones of the county of 
Durham, the proportion of phosphate of calcium is 
found to be as small as 0.07 to 0.15 per cent; while in 
a limestone from Lanarkshire (Carluke), it amounted to 
14 per cent; or 100 lb, of the burned lime contained 
as much as 24 lb. of phosphate of calcium—(Johnstone.) 

d. The parts of animals also contain sulphur, and 
thishas given rise to the presence of sulphuric acid 
in chalks and limestones. This acid exists in them 
in combination with lime—in the state of gypsum, 
The proportion of this gypsum hitherto found in nat- 
ive chalks and limestones is small, varying from one-~ 
third to four-fifths of a per cent. 

e. Magnesie carbonate, the common magnesia of 
the shops, is also present, almost invariably, in all 
our limestone and chalk rocks, In the purest it forms 
l or 2 per cent, in the most impure from 40 to 50 per 
cent, of the whole weight. The rocks called do/omites, 
or magnesian limestones (p. 107) are characterised by 
the presence of a large proportion of carbonate of 


magnesium, In the Old Red Sandstone formation 


also, beds of limestone occur which are rich in wag 
g 


nesia. Such limestones are usually considered less 
valuable for agricultural purposes. They can be ap- 
plied less freely and abundantly tothe land, and pos- 
sess what practical men call a burning or scorching 
quality. They are, however, preferred to purer limes 
insome districts, as in the highlands of Galloway, 
for application to bill-pastures, r 
ANALYSES oF LIM¥STONES FOR PENRITH FARMERS’ 
BY PROPEsSsSOR ANDERSON, GLASGOW, 
(4 out of 10 specimens), 


OLun, 


Gaviry Calcic Magnesic Iron oxide Insoluble 
Quarry. ; . . 
~* carbonate carbonate. and alumnia. matter, 

Lowther 

Village... 84:50 088 Os2 13-80 
Alston Moor 97°31 143 O15 1-08 
Ravenstone- 

dale ... 94°20 1:67 O56 257 
Brampton... 94°80 2°36 Ors 208 


No phosphate or sulphate of calcium could be found. 
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CoMPosITION or CoRALS, SHELL-SANDS, AND MARLS.— 
1. Corals, as they are gathered fresh from the sea on 
the Irish (Bantry Bay) and other coasts, contain, be- 
sides calcie carbonate, a small percentage of calcic 
phosphate, and sometimes not less than 14 per cent of 
animal matter. “his animal matter adds considerably 
to the fertilising value of coral-sand, when laid upon 
the Jand in a recent state, or when made into 
compost, 

2. Shell-sand consists of the fragments of broken 
‘shells of various sizes, mixed with a variable propor- 
tion of sea-sand. It contains less animal matter than 
the recent corals, and its value is diminished by the 
admixture of sand, which varies from 20 to 70 per cent 
of the whole weight. On the shores of many of the 
Western Islands, shell-sand is found in large quanti- 


ties, and is extensively and beneficially applied, 
perce to the hillside pastures and to peaty 
soils, 


3. Marls consist of calcic carbonate—generally the 
fragments of shells—mixed with sand, clay, or peat, in 
various proportions. They contain from 5 to as much 
as_ 80 or 90 percent of calcie carbonate, and are con- 
sidered more or less rich and valuable for agricultural 
purposes as the proportion of lime increases. They are 
formed, for the most part, from accumulations of shells 
at the bottom of fresh-water lakes which have gradu- 
ally been filled up by clay or sand, or by the growth of 
peat. 

THE BURNING AND SLAKING or Lime.—l. Burning.— 
Limestones, when of a pure variety, consist almost en- 
tirely of calcie carbonate, which, as we have seen, con- 
tains 56 per cent of lime, or 11} ewt. to the ton. 

When this limestone is put into a kiln, with as much 
coal as, when set on fire, will raise it to a sufficiently 
high temperature. the carbonic acid is driven off in the 
form of gas, leaving the pure lime behind, 

In this state it is known as burnt lime, limeshells, 
caustic lime, and quicklime, and possesses properties 
very different from those of the unburnt limestone. It 
has a hot, alkaline flavour. absorbs water with great 
rapidity, falls to powder, or slakes, and finally dissolves 
in 732 times its weight of cold water. This solution is 
known by the name of lime-water. 

2. Slaking. —Its tendency to combine chemically with 
water is shown in the process of slaking. Almost every 
one is familiar with the fact that, when water is poured 
upon quicklime, it heats, emits steam, ewells, cracks, 
and at last falls to a fine, usually white, powder, which 
~ is two or three times as bulky as the lime in its unslaked 
state. When thus fully slaked and cool, the fine powder 
consists of— 

Lime ; oy 76 per cent (nearly). 
Water... A 24 a 
100 
Or 20 ewt. of pure burnt lime absorb and retain in the 
solid state 64 cwt. of water, forming 26% ewt. of slaked 
lime, called hydrate of calcium by chemists. 

When quicklime is left exposed to the air, even in 
dry weather, it gradually absorbs moisture from the 
atmosphere, and falls to powder without the artificial 
addition of water. In this case, however, it does not 
become «ensibly hot as it does when it is slaked rapidly 
by immersion, or by pouring water upon it. Some 
chemists state that this powder contains both hydrate 
and carbonate of calcium, 

Errecrs or exposine Lime to tHe Atr.—When lime 
from the kiln is slaked by means of water, it still re- 
tains its quick or caustic quality. But if, after it has 
fallen to powder, it be left uncovered in the open air, 
it gradually absorbs carbonic acid from the atmosphere 
gives off its water, and becomes reconverted into dry 
ealcic carbonate. 

When lime is allowed to slake spontaneously in the 
air, it first absorbs water, and slakes, and falls to 


| limestone, 


powder, and then absorbs carbonic acid and is changed 
into carbonate, 

But as soon as a portion of the lime slakes, it begins 
to absorb carbonic acid, probably long before the whole 
isslaked Thus the two processes go on together ; so 
that, in lime left toslake spontaneously, as it often is 
on our fields and headlands, the powder into which 
it falls consists in part of caustic hydrate, and in part 
of mild carbonate of calcium. Its composition is nearly 
as follows :— j 


; Per cent. 
Calcic carbonate we ee 57.4 
1 Di 
Calcic hydrate ene a 42.6 
, 10. 
100 


When it reaches this stage or composition, the re- 
mainder of the hydrate absorbs carbonie acid much 
more slowly, so that, when spread upon or mixed with 
the soil, it takes a much longer time to convert it into 
carbouate, At last, however, after a longer or shorter 
period of time, the whole of the lime becomes saturated 
with carbonic acid, and is brought back to the same 
state of mild wn-caustic carbonate in which it existed in 
oe native chalk or limestone before it was put into the 

iln. c 

ADVANTAGES OF Buryninc Limy.—If the lime return 
to the same chemical state of carbonate in which it ex- 
isted in the state of chalk or limestone,—what isthe 
benefit of burning it? 

fs benefits are partly mechanical and partly chemic. 
al. 

a. We have seen that, on slaking, the burnt lime 
falls to an exceedingly fine bulky powder. When it 
afterwards becomes converted into carbonate, it still 
retains this exceedingly minute state of division; and 
thus, whether as caustic hydrate or as a mild carbonate, 
can be spread over a large surface, and be intimately 
mixed with the soil. No available mechanical means 
could be economically employed to reduce our lime- 
stones, oreven our softer chalks, to a powder of equal 
fineness. 

b. By burning, the lime is brought into a caustic 
state, which it retains, as we have seen, for a longer or 
shorter period, till it again absorbs carbonic acid from 
tne air or fromthe soil. In this caustic state, its ac- 
tion upon the soil and upon organic matter is more- 
energetic than in the state of mild lime; and thus it 
is fitted to produce effects which mere powdered lime- 
stone or chalk could not bring about at all, or to produce 
them more effectually andinashorter period of time. 

c. Limestones often contain sulphur in combination 
with iron (iron pyrites). The coal or peat, with which 
it is burnt, also contains sulphur, During the burning 
a portion of this sulphur (oxidised) unites with the lime 
to form gypsum, by this means adding to the propor- 
tion of this substance, which naturally exists in the 


d. arthy and silicious matters are sometimes pre- 
sent in considerable quantity in our limestone rocks, 
When burnt in the kiln, the silica of this earthy matter 
unites with lime to form calcie silicate. This silicate 
being diffused through the burnt and slaked lime, and 
afterwards spread, in a minute state of division, over 
the soil, isin a condition in which it may yield silica 
to the growing plant, supposing silica to be essential, 

Thus the benefits of burning are, as we have seen, 
partly mechanical and partly chemical. They are me- 
chanical inasmuch as, by slaking, the burnt lime can be 
reduced to a much finer and more bulky powder than 
the limestone could be by any mechanical means ; and 
they are chemical, inasmuch as, by burning, the lime is 
brought into a more active and caustic state, and is, at 
the same time, mixed with variable proportions of 
sulphate and of silicate of lime—which may renderit ~ 
more useful to the growing crops.” ‘3@ 
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INDIAN TEA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE LONDON ‘TIMES, ” 


Srr,—Apropos of the remarks on the subject of 
Indian tea in your leader of to-duy, it may interest 
your readers to learn that since 1860, when the im- 
ports of Indian tea first reacbed 1,000,000 lb., the 
growth of the trade has been rapid and continuous, 
At the end of the firat decade, in 1870, the quantity 
imported was 13,000,000 lb., while last year, at the 
close of the second decade, the imports were 45,000,000 
lb., of the estimated value of £3,000 000. ‘The area 
of land now under plant is over 200,000 acres, repre- 
senting an investment of British capital to the extent 
of £15,000,000, and giving employment to a popula- 
tion of over a quarter of a million souls. ‘Lhe 
crop of tea this year is not likely to be less than 


50,000,000 Lb. 


India, as you remarked, can grow ‘‘far better tea” 


than China can, and as the public learn this fact, 
thay will not be content with inferior sorts, even 
when: blended with Indian, but will insist on having 
pure Indian tea. 

The tea plant, as you are aware, is acknowledged 
to be of Indian origin, and is indigenous to Upper 
Assam, from whence in byegone ages it must have 
been introduced into .China.—I am, Sir, your obdt. 
servant, Ervest Tyr, Secretary. 

Indian Tea Districts Association, St. Mary’s- 

chambers, St. Mary-axe, July 27. 


SUGAR-PLANTING IN QUEENSLAND AND FUJI. 

Owing to causes which are easily explained, the 

_ development of the sugar industry, both in Northern 
Queensland and in Fiji, received a check last year, 

As regards the former, the exceptional severity of the 

frosts of last winter destroyed many acres of cane, 

and also seriously affected the results of the erush- 

ing, which showed a falling-off in the quantity of 

sugar produced of 3,150 tons as compared with the 

yield of the preceding season, and this notwith- 
standing that there was an increase of 3,326 acres 

under crop as compared with 1879.80 his some- 

what discouraging result does not appear to have 

affected the enterprise, of the planters, for there is 

reason to believe that during the present year a still 

larger area will be placed under cultivation, parti- 

cularly along the banks of the Johnstone River in 

the Far North, and in the Bundaberg district. The 
acting chief inspector of distilleries in Queensland 

also reports that many of the old established planta- 
tions are extending their cultivation fields, which is 

itself a satisfactory indication of the payable nature 

of the industry. Mackay still remains the chief pyro- 

ducing district, nearly one-half of the total acreage 
under crop being situated there...'The quantity of 

Sugar exported was upwards of 4,200 tons less than 

that of the preceding year, but. with that exception, 

it was still considerably higher than that of any other 
year during the decade. When it is borne in mind 

that 10 years ago the export only amounted to 1} 

tons, it is something to be proud of to be able to 

point to an export trade of even 7,721 tons. The 

export of rum shows a corresponding decrease, hav- 

ing fallen Inst season to 68,792 gallons. In the rival 

sugar-producing colony of Fiji, the export of sugar 

was also considerably less than in 1879, although its 
value exceeded that of 1878 by £5,279. This is at- 


tributed to the want of sufficient manufacturing power, | 


but this difficulty is now being met by the erection, 
of new mills in several centres of the industry. We 
are also glad to notice that, in both Queensland and 
Fiji, other articles of tropical agriculture are being 
successfully introduced. Much attention is being prid 
to the cultivation of the coffee berry, especially in 
Fiji, where the industry seems destined to become a 
gource of national prosperity,—Australasian, 


ian 


INDIA-RUBBER IN HONDURAS, 
(From the American IZxporter,) 


Mr, Floyd B. Wilson,’a member of the New York 
bar, left here in the last steamer for Philadelphia, 
carrying with him some very valuable concessions 
from this government upon which he proposes to organ- 
izo a coinpany in New York. His principal object 
is to gather and prepare for market the silk grags 
(pitu), which geows wild and covers immense tracts 
of land in this country. His attention, as well as 
that of others, has also been attracted to the ‘wno tree 
which produces a gum about ‘half and half” india- 
rubber and gutta-percha. 

Lhe forests of Honduras are full of it, and there 
is no doubt about its soon becoming an important 
article of commerce. The tree is almost exactly like 
the caoutchouc, for which it is often mistaken, 

The milk coagulates by heat and changes into a 
mass resembling curd, which becomes hard by washing 
it in cold water. When immersed fora few minutes 
in water above 150° it becomes plastic and can be | 
moulded into ary shape, which it retains on cooling. 
I believe this beautiful gum is worthy of being investi- 
gated by American manufacturers, and for their bene- 
fit L will copy from a letter which I have received 
from a gentleman in Nicaragua on the subject :— 

“*Cape Gracios a Dios, June 12, 1881.— * * * 
I am buying tuno, a gum intermediary between 
rubber and gutta-percha. The English trade receives 
it in large quantities under the name of ‘‘ Balita ” 
gum, from the west coast of Africa. That identical 
gum is common to all the Central American Republics, 
as also to a large part of South America. The 
trees producing it are confined within a certain dis- 
tance of the Atlantic coast, climate and altitude above 
the sea level ‘influencing its production. The best 
markets thus far are England and Germany, where 
it is used in certain proportions in the manufacture 
of submarine cables and for other insulating purposes. 
I shipped one lot of 4,000 pounds last fall to the 
United States, but as yet I have received no returns, 


I understand that the manufacturers do not know 
what it is, and are unwilling to give it a trial, Gener- 


ally the consignees of a new article are not disposed 
to take the necessary trouble to introduce it to the 
trade, As they only receive a small commission, they 
are not willing to spend money for advertising in 
scientific and commercial newspapers. In your official 
capacity you can benefit the manufacturers of the 
United States, if you can induce some of the papers 
having a large circulation tu publish articles on the 
subject. I am about going to New York with another 
lot of balata gum, and shall make an effort to induce 
some manufacturers to try it. On my return here in 
September next I may be better posted.” 

The writer of the above letter is a stranger to me, 
but I believe that he is quite correct in his estimate 
of the value of tbe tuvo or balata gum, and I do not 
hesitate to indorse his ideas and suggestions. I shall 
be pleased to send specimens for anulysis and experi- 
ments to any chemist or manufacturer who may wish 
to give it a trial. Hither the milk or hard gum can 
be sent. The supply of rubber and gutta-percha is 
constantly decreasing, as the natives kill the trees to 


| obtain the milk; if in the balata gum a_ substitute 


should be found for either or both of the others, its 
value to the arts would be immense. I hope that 
somebody will soon give this matter the attention which 
its importance merits. 
WRINKLES FOR !TE\ PLANTERS. 

(From the /ndian Tea Gazelle, 20th August 1881.) 

Dear Str,—Coloring Pans, —“ Shiny” try 
uttingon his pans a coating of dissolved sal-ammoniac 
Ginga the bazar), An application of this will 


should 
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give them a heavy coat of rust: renewing it for 2 
or 3 days will allow it to eat into the surface of his pans, 
thereby arriving at the rough surface he wishes to 
get. Of course the pan must be thoroughly cleansed 
before using again. 

Artificial Manures.—“‘¥.” says, “by applying 6 oz. 
of superphosphate of lime, 601b. of tea might be 
got.” lf he means that this amount may be got 
annually per aere in excess of former outturn, I 
should say it would pay. He does not allow for the 
bushes being permanently improved, also the quality 
of the tea being improved; as no doubt the more 
vigorous the growth, the better the tea. 

If manure can produce an extra wmaund per acre 
the first year, (which I bave no doubt it can), and 
if “‘F.” can sell it at Rlalb. in Calcutta, artificial 
manure will pay for itself the first year: any future 
benefit is all labh. 

I give the relative proportions of the constituents 
of the ash of young tea leaves as given by Mr. 
Schrottky in the “Tea Cyclopedia,” page 121, and 
the artificial manure supplicd by Odam & Co. Also 
the analysis of some tea soil in Assam, that has been 
12 years in cultivation without any incentive. 


Mr, Schrottky’s analysis of the ash of young tea leaves 
of Hybrid plant— 


Chloride of sodium 8 we) D247 
7 Soda oft s. §=8-941 
ae Potash ., 86°514 
4) Magnesia . 10:089 
35 Lime ack 8°517 

Oxide of iron and manganese .. 3°966 
3 Phosphoric acid... .» 16°214 
AA Sulphurie acid ... 13'017 
“3 Silica ~o ws 0439 

99944 
Analysis of Odam’s Tea Manure— 

Moisture 386 SLAY) 

Organic matter including salts of 

ammonia a 22°81 

Phosphate of lime 55 aoe) GH 

Equal to Tricalcic Phosphate of lime 

rendered soluble by acid ... ... (26°35) 

Insoluble Phosphates dn 2°35 

Sulphate of lime Be 28-92 

Alkaline salts and magnesia 13°45 

Insoluble silicious matter 2°75 - 

100:00 
Analysis of tea soit 12 years in cultivation— 
Combined water and a little organic 
matter 2°55 

Oxide of iron 1°16 

Alumina 2°38 

Phosphoric acid 02 

Lime 24 

Magnesia 37 

Sulphuric acid 06 

Potash 26 

Soda 05 

Carbonie acid . traces 

Silicious matter 92°91 

100:00 


. en 
I should like to know the cost of the “ fertilizer” 
recommended, 
The ‘‘wrinkles and receipts” column ought to be 
invaluable to planters generally. I hope planters will 
contribute their knowledge, nh 


3lst July 1881, Kent, 
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CATTLE FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE? 
(From the Indian Medical Gazette, 1st August 1881.) 


The following sensible directions for the treatment 
of foot and mouth disease in horned cattle have been 
drawn up by Mr. Warren Stirling, Tea Planter, and 
circulated by the Government of Bengal. he plan” 
was tried at Durbungah with success :— 

For the mouth-— 

Honey itt try 1s 
Muriatie acid 1} oz. 

Mix well in an earthenware or glass vessel with a 
wooden or glass rod. Apply with a wooden spatula 
about a dessert-spoonful to the tongue, leaving the 
animal to distribute it over the inside of the mouth 
by the champing motion that is sure to follow its 
application. 

In ordinary cases this should be administered twice 
a day, but in very severe cases, or should the beast 
have been affected some days before notice had been 
taken, three or four times daily will be requisite. 

For the feet— ; 


Socotrine aloes ay 14 oz. 

Rectified spirits of wine HE WIAGs 

Alum oa S50 eet 5 

Water Ae AML. 55 
or . 

Calvert’s carbolic acid... Ba A 


Sweet oil nth nits wee 2D) Lhe 
Dissolve the aloes in the spirit, and the alum (after 
powdering) in the water, and mix. Apply twice a 
day between the claws for mild cases, and three or 
four times for severe or neglected ones, 
Suggestions as to the Treatment, Food, &c., Lc. 
Immediately upon a beast’s becoming affected (which 
may be easily known by daily inspection when graz- 
ing or when fed in the stockyard, the affected beast 
appearing listless and disinclined to feed, head gener- 
ally drooping, and a slightly frothy saliva flowing 
from the mouth), it should be isolated from the herd 
and treated at once. 
The disease being very infectious, a close watch 
should be kept upon the remaining cattle for some 
days after the infected beasts have been detected. 
A separate attendant should be deputed toattend 
upon the sick cattle, and must on no account be per- 
mitted to go near the remainder of the herd. As it 
would be impossible for him to administer the medi- 
cine without some of the beast’s saliva (the virus of 
infection) falling about his clothes, he should be made 
to change them whenever he may have occasion to 
leave the hospital, and he should always. wash his 
hands in some disinfecting fluid (a weak solution of 
Calvert’s carboliv acid is the best). Care should also 
be taken to keep dogs away from the hospital, as 
they moving amongst the litter, &e., would be likely 
to carry the infection to the stockyard. rr 
From the soreness of its mouth, the beast, however 
much inclined, will be unable to eat anything but 
the smoothest gruel or something of that nature, 
The best thing to give in India until the mouth be- 
comes somewhat healed, is rice boiled down to a thick 
eongee, with a little goor mixed with it. No salt 
should be given on any account. sa 
Water should be supplied freely, as the beasts 
appear to suffer much from thirst. “: 
Whenever medicine is given, the nozzle and legs 
should be washed with a weak solution of carboli¢ 
acid—one part of acid to twenty of water, + 
Should aloes and spirits of wine not be easily pro- 
curable, the sore on the feet should be treated witha 
mixture of one part of carbolic acid to five parts of | 
sweet oil. 
My experience leads me to believe that the sore | 
between the claws is only sympathetic. Many cases 
occur, and some very severe ones, without any sores 
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be 
upon the feet, but in no instance does the sore 
oper on the feet unless accompanied with affection 
of the mouth. Moreover, the sores on the feet in- 
variably disappear as the mouth heals, 


After the disease has disappeared, all utensils, ropes, — 


litter, &c., should be burnt on the site of the hospital, 
together with| the materials of the shed or but under 
which the cattle have been tethered, thus preventing 
infection, and also disinfecting the ground upon which 
the sick beasts have been stalled. 

As everything used should he destroyed, only cheap 
vessels, such as common earthen pans, wooden buckets, 
&e., need be procured for hospital use. 


THA :—EXPERIMENTAL PRUNING. 


(From the Indian Tea Gazette, 20th August 1881,) 
CHanprore Esrarn, CHIrrAGoNG. 
Season 1875, 

The piece of ground selected was perfectly flat and 
from 80 to 100 feet above level of dhan-khets, and 
the soil a good and fairly richloam, the sandy varti- 
cles slightly in excess in the composition, 

The bushes were planted out in July 1868 from 
seed sown in December 1867: consequently were 74 
years old, 100 bushes were worked off in patch A., 
and a like number on plot B., contiguous. 

The j&b an ordinary hybrid. 

The height of the bushes on 21st January 1875 on 
' both sections was 30 inches, and the pruning for 
season 1875 commenced in this area on the 22nd, 

The prunings and all weeds being buried when 


green, as usual, between the rows of plants which’ 


were 4’x 4’, or 2,722 per acre, and the land received 
six combined hoeings and weedings in the year, 

[he plucking commenced on 17th March and term- 
inated on 17th December, making in all 17 flushes: 
23 leaves being gathered each time. 

Section A. was merely topped down to 24 inches, 
and long surface roots clipped and rounded off with 
shears, as was the custom in yogue 15 years ago and 
upwards, barring the height which was generally 3 
feet and more, and no knife used in the operation, 
which at that time went by the name of pruning, 

Section B. was treated with the knife and cut down 
to 20’, or 4” lower than the former. The branches 
were thinned out low’ down, so that none touched 
each other (the cut open to north), and old wood, if 
any, removed; also all whippy twigs growing cross- 
ways, and laterals on the interior perpendicular 
branches, were likewise eut off to within one eye, 
leaving on only those that grew towards the circum. 
ference, or the exterior of latter. All small branches 
near the ground were also cut away to allow proper 
circulation of air, 

The above description of pruning fairly represents, 
I think, the extremes in either case, although as to 
height I have frequently cut down to 18” with good 
effect old bushes, and those also in full bearing that 
grew upon poor soil, or which subsequently became 
80 through wash and other causes. The results of 
this trial unmistakably proves the great superiority 
of the present style of pruning, and its modifications 
over the old method, which it was the object of 
this experiment to ascertain. 


A. of 100 3. of 100 

Date. bushes green bushes green 
leaf. leaf. 
1875. lb. 02. lb. oz. 
17th March... far ana 1 8 
10th April ... vive i0su8 Las 
25th ,, #0608 20 
15th May ... eal 200 5 0 
BOUnM eS sb vee % he8 3 8 
17th June ... sassy 1 5 8 
Srd July... Dn “ae 8 vin) 
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A, of 100 B. of 100 
Date bushes green _ bushes green 

leaf, leaf. 

1875, lb. 02, lb. oz. 
thre 4 4 7 8 
5th August bo 5 4 
Det aos matG eS 1l 0 
8th September . 10 O 8 12 
24th ped ae by £3} 6 0 
9th October 6 0 8 4 
Oat ee “ate 5 12 
9th November Sed) 7 0 
25th , 9 4 0 3 8 
17th December 110 3 4 
74 14 92 4 

Total 17 flushes = 74 14 
Excess of B. over A. 17 6 


Green leaf or 234 % nearly. 
green leaf, 
Or per acre from A=2,038 lb. =509} lb, tea or 64 mds. 
Do. B=2,511 2 = 6273 Seer hacniale = 


Excess of BY acre=473 lb. =118} Ib. tea or 14mds. urly 


” 


EXPERIMENT WITH MONEY AND PONDER’S 
MANURE MIXTURE. 
CHANDPORE TEA Estate, Currracona. 
Season 1877. 

The plot of ground selected was perfectly flat at 
an elevation of from 80 to 100 feet above the dhan- 
Kkhets, and soil open and friable, and what may be 
termed a sandy loam, and well suited for the profit- 
able growth of tea. The age of the bushes was in 
5th year from transplanting, or 6th year from date 
of germination of seeds in nursery. 

The bushes are planted 4x4 = 2,722 per acre. 
Half an acre was fenced off for the manure, and an- 
other half acre contiguous without any. 

The mixture was applied at 41b. per bush in the 
former, equal to 12 cwt. per acre on 5th and 6th July 
1877. It could not be done earlier in consequence of 
the lateness of its arrival on the garden, and by this 
time 8 flushes had been removed from the experi- 
mental pieces, which represents nearly 30 per cent of 
the season’s outturn. 


E n i 
Manured piece 4 acre. Unmanured. piece 


% acre. 
Date. | Green Remarks. Sg Remarks, 
f Leaf. ; 
lb. oz. lb. oz. 
17th July... 9 61 6 2%Leaves. 63 8 2% Leaves, 
2nd Aug.... 10 89 12 rf 80 0 ~ 
19tha wien le 72,. "5 ze 62 0 a 
4th Sept.... 12 114 0 % 93 8 rp 
Qist ,, 13 96 8 be 94 0 - 
| 6th Octr,... 14 102 2 ms 87 10 ie 
24th ,, 6. 15 87 18 “A 69 O ve 
9th Nov. ... 16 108 2 x 92 0 ‘. 
98th ,, ... 17 44 8 3 43 2 
18th Dec.... 18 32 2 aA 24 0 e 
| Totals... 10 808 3 _ 708 12 id 


| This table shows there was an increase in the maonured 
\\piece of 99 1b. 7 oz. of green leaf, which is equivalent 
to 14% in the 10 flushes which comprised about 70 
per cent of the actual outturn, Had the manure been 
applied in February so as to have embraced the whole 
season, doubtless the results would have been more 
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satisfactory. To show this in another way. Excess 
of leaf 99 lb. 7 oz. say 9° = 251b. tea per the 3 
acre, or 50 lbs. per acre, the increase due to the 
mixture, which was certainly most horrible stuff for 
the olfactory nerves, so much so, that I had to pay 
the coolies extra, and supply them with a bandage 
for their nasal organs before I could prevail upon 
them to apply it. 

Assuming that 30 % of outturn is made by 8th 
July, which was actually the case in this season, (the 
yield per acre from manured piece would be nearly 
7 maunds tea per acre, and from unmanured plots 64 
maunds tea per acre. To make the comparison more 
equable, however, so far as can be done by calcula- 
tions on the quantity of tea made in the 8 flushes 
prior to the application of the manure, and which, 
as I have stated, is about 30°/, of year’s outturn, 
and which would be 152 1b. tea per acre on the un- 
manured plot, and allowing an increase of 14 per 
cent, equal to 21 lb. tea on this due to manufactur- 
ing, the real yield of tea per acre should be 74 maunds 
nearly, that is between # to ] maund of tea in ex- 
cess per acre of the outturn on the piece of ground 
not so treated. Say, however, the increase is one 
maund per acre. The manure was made at Koosteah, 
the railway terminus in that direction, and origin- 
ally cost there R105 per ton, some said R110, but I 
take the former, and I found that to bring it to 
the garden and apply it to the bushes cost exactly 
R87-6 per acre. Now as the increased- crop is but 
80 lb. tea per acre, it is evident uo object is gained 
by its application but a loss, unless the tea sold at 
R1-3-3 per lb., which would precisely square the 
account, allowing R9 per maund as cost of manu- 
facture. There is this to be said however, that its 
beneficial effects, if any, extend over about 3 seasons, 
and although I have never weighed the leaf on the 
plots of ground and experimented beyond the year of 
application, I have observed that the weeds grew 
more quickly and flushes came out earlier, and also 
more abundantly onthe manured piece than on those 
next to it, I also manured another flat hill of very 
poor soil the same year with this mixture, and the 
increase of yield was very marked; but I never kept 
an account of how much. On this area likewise the 
effects were apparent for about 3 years in all. I 
doubt, though with the prices the teas have been 
until lately selling at, whether it would pay to use 
this manure, spreading the cost over three seasons, 
unless the produce averaged about 8 annas per 1b. at 
least, 

I have tried animal guano from Australia in 1878, 
but the results were not satisfactory, and I have lost 
my notes regarding it. I recollect, however, 4 lb. 
was applied to each bush, and I made the unpardon- 
able mistake of not mixing the powder well with earth 
before putting it in the ground round the bushes. 
This was done though thoroughly with Money’s and 
Ponder’s mixture, and before removal to the field, 
which is most essential always when using artificial 
manures, 

My experience has led me to believe that plant 
food of this description, although it increases the 
yield for a time, is much too stimulating for tea; 
and granting that its effects of 2 cwt. per acre ex- 
tend over 3 seasons, I have noticed that after that 
period the bushes begin to fall back again, and actu- 
ally yield worse than prior to its application, which 
is proof I think that when once artificial manures 
are used, the supply must be maintained at stated 
intervals ever afterwards. Why the bushes fall off 
subsequently is due mainly to the soil being impover- 
ished in consequence of the excessive and abnormal 
demand made upon it by the bushes in extra yield. 
They themselves also suffer from the latter cause. 


EF. McL, Carrer, 


A Watnur Woop Famine,—Canadian and American 
papers are full of complaints of the scarcity of wal- 
nut wood, and fears are expressed that the stock of 
this valuable tree is being rapidly exhausted. At 
one time the Province of Ontario, then known as 
‘“‘Canada West,” produced an abundance of walnut 
of fine quality, but it now yields little or none, In 
the United States, Indiana has been looked upon as 
the ‘‘ Walnut State,” but the supply is not now 
equal to the demand, and ‘‘lumberers” are at their 
wits’ end to meet the requirements of the furniture 
manufacturers in the States. Considerable quantities 
of walnut exist further south, but there are swamps 
and various other physical difficulties in the way of 
the full development of the trade there. The threat- 
ened walnut famine is only another proof of the 
recklessness with which timber is destroyed not only 
in America but in all new countries. The needs of 
the present moment are gratified, but no care is 
taken for the requirements of the future. The plant- 
ing of young trees as old trees are cut down is 
seldom systematically carried out, and the consequence 
is that the supply is gradually exhausted. Nor does 
the evil end here. As we have frequently pointed 
out, the whole climate of a country may be altered 
by the clearing of its forests, and its very fertility 
seriously affected if the due proportion of forest-land 
to open country is not maintained. There is not a 
Colony, however large, and however abundant its 
natural supplies of timber. which can afford to go 
on felling and burning without planting. The recent 
experience of Mauritius, and the example which that 
Colony is setting, should be taken to heart by every 
other Colony.—Colonies and India. 


Tomaros.—A clever writer has declared that in the 
eating of tomatos lies tue hope of the human race 
for deliverance from liver complaints. This should be 
good news alike to unfortunate sufferers from the 
ills to which the liver is heir and also to growers of 
the tomato. We may be pardoned for thinking that 
this assurance is a little exaggerated, and that, fur- 
ther, it is not probable that because of the discovery 
medical men will have to shut up shop. If but one — 
tithe of the virtues found or said to be found in 
various fruits or compounds were genuine, death should 
long since have become unknown to us, and the 
human race should be enjoying the felicity of living 
in perfect health and beauty for ever. But whilst — 
we may throw just a shade of doubt over the light — 
of the tomato discovery, we can hardly desire to 
offer any check to the general, and, if the public 
like, unlimited consumption of that fruit. That they 
will ever becomo acceptable as ordinary uncooked ~ 
fruit seems improbable. A boy who would devour 
sour apples with gusto, and think himself the envy 
of the human race if he had a bushel of such acid 
and indigestible products, would turn with disgust 
from the mawkishly sweet tomato. We must train — 
for a long while to get an appreciative palate for 
them, and when we have obtained that, too probably 
the appreciation for better fruits will be gone. There- 
fore we must fall back upon the tomato in its cooked 
form, if we are to be saved from the horrors of bile 
and disorganised livers, and there it -is our troubles 
begin, because it is not every one who can cook a 
tomato. We may go further and say that, what with 
the difficulties with which bad seasons now and then 
beset the plants, it is not every one who can grow 
them. All the world eats potatos, and to these we 
have already ascribed certain antiscorbutie properties ¢ 
who will so far become the benefactor of mankind, 
particularly that portion troubled with deranged livers, 
as to tack on to the potato the medicinal properties 
of its brother solanum, the tomato? That would be 
indeed a glorious result, worthy the approbation of 
grateful humanity.—Gardenei's’ Chronicle. 


wae & Be 
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GENERAL PLANTING REPORT: DIMBULA. 


Of the 150 estates in Dimbula not more than a dozen or 
fifteen are giving really good crops; the rest vary from 
indifferent to bad. Some will pay expenses, and others, 
if cultivated properly, will be worked at a loss. Cin- 
chona, though everywhere to be seen, is not sufficiently 
advanced to come to the rescue and it is feared that many 
will have difficulty in pulling through. The ravages of 
grub are extending, and leaf disease is perhaps, on 
the whole, more severe than it ever has been before, 
Notwithstanding this, most estates are fairly well 
supplied with wood for next year, and those who have 
had the means of cultivating their estates liberally 
are the ones who may be expected to get the best 
crops. Manure is quite as necessary in Dimbula as 
in Dikowa: and tae trees will not mature the blossoms 
without it. In the Railway Gorge a great improve- 
ment has taken place in the appearance of the grubbed 
estates. Portions of the Walaha valley and the 
Agras are now aflected, and the pest appears to be 
moving from east to west. Mr. Schrottky’s experi- 
ments on Gleneagles have not thus far been attended 
with success, The fall of leaf seems just as great, 
and the disease so far from baving been checked is 
as bad, if not worse, than ona neighbouring estate 
which has had nothing done to it. Three applica- 
tions of carbolic powder and finely sifted coral lime 
have been given, and only one more is, I believe re- 
quired to complete the test. Mr. Ward is more in 
favor of sulphur and lime than carbolie acid, but 
neither from the one nor the other can we expect 
permanent relief, unless the leaves on the ground are 
destroyed, which, being impracticable, leaves us very 
much where we were three years ago. 


TRAVANCORE PLATERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 


The CuarrMay, in introducing the subject of experi- 
mental stations, said that this matter had been 
thoroughly talked over by members of the Association, 
and he was glad to think that the members present- 
were unanimous in their opinion as regards the ad- 
vantages to be derived from such experiments. 
The only question remaining to be settled was the 
question of cost. This, however, be trusted would he 
got over. 

After some further conversation on the subject, it 
was proposed by Mr. D. G. Cameron, seconded 
by Mr. J. S. Vatenrine and carried :— 

Ist,—That two experimental stations be established 
on the basis of Mr. Cameron’s letter to the Secretary ; 
the working of the stations to be carried out indirect 
communication with Mr, Cameron by the Superintend- 
ents of the eslates experimented on. 

2nd.—To enable the Association to carry out these 
experiments it is necessary that 2 sum of money be 
guaranteed and unless this be done the experiments 
will not be gone on with. 

3rd.—That Mynall and Seafield estates be selected 
as experimental stations, 

4th.—That the Secretary address absent members of 


the Association with copies of this resolutions, and ask | 


for their support and for an expression of their will- 


ingness to contribute towards. the expense of such | 


experiments ; said contribution not to exceed 2 annas an 
acre on the arca brought under cultivation, 

GENERAL PLANTING REPORT: DIKOYA. 

SHAVING AND MaAnurinG Cixcuona. 

This district has also gone back a good deal in appear- 
ance the last month or sv, Leaf disease has been much 
More severe than usual and wind also. As _ re- 
gards crop, estates at the Castlerea end are bearing 
well, and properties in the middle of the district 


| further 


are holding their own. In Bogawantalawa and the 
back valley of Dikoya the yield is disappointing, and 
it is a good estate that will average 3 ewt. an acre. 
The wood for next year is better as regards quantity 
than quality, and however doubtful may be the re- 
sults of manuring operations, proprietors are beginning 
to see that they cannot do without them. The fact, 
of a larger percentage of March blossom having set 
on manured land and naturally strong coffee than 
on fields less liberally dealt: with, is strong evi- 
dence in favour of good cultivation, and there is 
hardly a planter in Dikoya who does not believe 
in the efficacy of manures, if properly applied early 
in the season. As a cinchona district, Dikoya enjoys 
a well-deserved reputation, and in a few years’ time 
coffee will be of secondary importance on many estates, 
Some superintendents are planting up good as well 
as bad coffee with the different varieties of cinchona : 
which isa mistake and will be duly regretted. The 
shaving process is being largely adopted on an estate 
not far from the Dikoya caddies, and the con- 
dition of the trees operated upon (succirubra) is not 
improved thereby. Planters in the district are watching 
with some anxiety the result of this experiment, 
and will be guided by it a great deal in harvesting 
the bark from their own trees asthey approach maturity. 
The value of the renewed bark secured from a spoke- 
shaved succirubra has not yet been established. In one 
case the report of a London authority was decid- 
edly unfavourable, but in others the results are 
described as satisfactory. That the shaving process 
will be found to answer better than removing the 
bark in chips and mossing is probable ; but there are 
those who still incline to “coppicing,” believing that 
this method will prove the most remunerative in 
the long run. Onan estate in Dimbula the different 
ways are being fairly tested, and we may therefore 
expect ere long to have reliable data to guide us in 
future operations, 

Manuring cinchona has not yet been generally 
adopted. In fact, very few planters have even gone 
so far as experimenting on individual trees. ‘This is 
hardly creditable to those who look to cinchona to 
pull them through their difficulties. 

The respective merits of the various methods of 
harvesting bark, and the possibility, or otherwise, 
of increasing the alkaloids by the use of manures, are 
surely the questions to which,the attention of intelli- 


gent superintendents should be epecially directed. 
The tendency to canker is more marked in the 


lower and upper portions of the district than in the 
middle, which seems to indicate that the rainfall is 
somewhat too scanty in Bogawantalawa and too 
heavy in lower Dikoya. 


COFFEE IN BRAZIL. 

Messrs. Kern, Hayn & Co’s Market Report fer the 
past season and dealing with old and new crops, is 
as follows :— 

Santos, July Ist, 188]. 

Corrre.—Another shipping year havin» closed it may 
be of interest to pass once more throuzh the various 
stages of the Santos coffec-market dwing the last 
campaign. As the most prominent feature in 1880 81 
we have to point out that this market has to acer- 
tain extent emancipated itself from the Rio-maiket, on 
which it was before much dependent, and with the 
growing commercial importance of our port it is not at 
all unhkely that its emancipation from Rio will make 
progress. Banking transactions, for which for- 
merly the interference of Rio was required, are now 
to a large amount done direct in this city, and the 
number of institutious engaged in this line of business 
has increased to four, it being rumored that a filth 
one would soon follow. As will be scen below, the 
quantity of coffee exported from this port during 1880.8 | 


| remained little behind that of the shipping-year of 
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1878-79, the largest which was ever witnessed. In 
‘spite of this fact, however, the crop-year just closed 
has proved less satisfactory to the trade in general 
and to the planters in particular, than the preceding 
one, during which but little over a million of bags 
of coffee were exported, for not only was the move- 
ment of prices, with few exceptions, a steadily re- 
trograding one, but also the prices paid here for coffee 
during 1880-81 were far behind those which’ the planters 
realized during 1879-80. Whereas during the latter 
crop-year the highest price paid for goodfirst and 
superior was ... ae ...6$700 to 6$800 per 10 kilos 
and the lowest for same de- 

scriptions ; ...5$400 ,, 5%500 
the highest point ever reached 
during 188u-81 for goodfirst 

and superior was only ...5§500 ,, 548600 
and the lowest point during 

the same period ...4$200 ,, 4$400 


9 93 99 


a9 9 9 


a” 99 9 


or with other words: the highest point reached 
in 1880-81 hardly eqalled the lowest in 1879-80 
and during a period of 24 months prices for San- 


tos coffee declined by about 35 per cent. The 
month of July 1880 opened dull and with a pretty 
large stock, so that dealers, in order to effect sales, 
lowered their pretensions gradually from 5$400—5$500 
vs. to 5$100—5$200 rs. for goodfirst and superior. 
In spite of this decline in prices transactions remained 
but regular, as on the other hand the rising exchange 
enhanced the sterling cost of the article. Better news 
from the Uniled-States, however, called forward a 
former tone towards the end of the month. In August 
a steady demand was reigning, but transactions re- 
mained limited on account of the reduced stock and 
the poor assortment. The movement of prices was up- 
ward at first and downward during the latter half of 
the month. The principal buyers were the United- 
States, where a consortion had been formed to drive 
up prices, which attempts led afterwards to the well- 
known lamentable disasters. September witnessed in- 
creasing receipts and a fall of 8 per cent to 9 per 
cent in currency prices. New coffees, haying then 
become more abundant, began to attract buyers, so that 
in spite of the flat news from consuming markets re- 
gular transactions took place. The closing tates were 
4$900—5$100 rs. for goodfirst and superior. Dull news 
from consuming countries kept business in suspense 
during the first half 6f October and made prices de- 
scend to 4%700—4$800 rs. for goodfirst and superior, 
whereas during the second half of the month con- 
siderable transactions took place and prices advanced 
again to 5$0C0O—5$100 rs. The month of November 
commenced dull, but the declining exchange facilitated 
business afterwards. On the whole the market ex- 
perienced slight fluctuations, but closed after all at 
thesame rates at which it opened. During the greater 
part of December the market was very quiet, but 
transactions still reached a high figure towards the 
end of the month, when dealers submitted to con- 
cessions. Receipts increased at the same time materially, 
leaving a stock of about 130,000 begs for the new 
year to begin with. The month of January 1881 pre- 
sented no features of particular interest, whereas dur- 
ing the first half of February a declining exchange 
and reduced steamer-freights to Europe unexpectedly 
called forward a large business, so that dealers ob- 
tained 5%000—5$100 rs. for goodfirst and superi- 
or. Since middle of February, however, the 
movement of prices was downward up to middle of 
May, when sales were effected on a basis of 4$200— 
4$300 rs, for goodfirst and superior, The impulse 
to this steady depreciation was given by the increas- 
ing stocks on all sea-pots and the continued dull news 
from abroad. In February still considerable sales took 
place, whereas during March, April and the begin- 
ning of May transactions were regular. During the 
latter part of May, however, when prices had reached 


the basis of 4$200—4$300 rs. with all prospects of 
a further decline and a healthy business, speculation 
in Europe caught hold of the article ; 60,000 bags 
were taken out of the market within a few days 
at rising prices, and the stock became reduced to 
50,000 bags of a very poor assortment. Subsequent 
animating news from Kuropean markets and decreas- 
ing receipts here caused dealers to raise their pre- 
tensions to 4§600—4$700 rs. for goodfirst and superior 
during the beginning of Juue and to insist upon their 
demands after the favorable result of the Dutch auc- 
tion of 15th June became known , this is still to-day 
the case notwithstanding that reports from abroad 
again assumed a quieter tenor. 

The Stock, after a small reduction has been made, 
consists to-day of about 38,000 bags. 

The receipts averaged about 1,280 bags a-day since 
Ist ultimo. 

During the shipping-year just closed 1,204,244 bags 
of coffee were exported from Santos, of which 952,837 
bags have been shipped to Europe, 235,137 bags to 
the United-States and the balance of 16,270 bags to 
South-American ports, which figures are quite in con- 
formity with what we said in our report of lst July 
1880, viz: that 1,100,000—1,250,000 bags might he 
put down as the probable export during 1880/81. 

According to reliable reports, as far as such can 
be gathered, the coming (1881/82) coffee-crop will far 
exceed all former ones. The estimations vary con- 
siderably, as it is usually the case, but none goes below 
1,400,000 bags, while others speak of 1,800,000 bags. 
In our opinion the yield will be nearer to 1,600,000— 
1,700,000 bags than to the lower figure named, 

We estimate the stock of old coffee left in the in- 
terior at about ... ...  100,000— 150,000 bags. 

the to-day’s stock in Santos 40,000— 40,000 

and the probable yield of 
the new. crop A ... 1,600,000 —1,700,000 


making together an avail- 
able quantity of ... . 1,740,000—1,890,000 bags. 


and we believe that at the end of the new shipping-year 
a larger stock than usually will be left in the interior, 
so that about 1,400,000—1,500,000 bags of coffee may 
come forward for shipment during 1881/82. 

As regards the quality of the new crop nothing can 
be said as yet, only avery few samples of new coffee 
having appeared so far; we will, however, not omit 
to state that reports from the interior speak of a 
small sized bean and an abundance of lower grades, 
the ripening of the fruit having been some what unequal. 

Shipments of Coffee during the last six years. 


1880-81 1879-80 1878-79 

? Tons Tons Tons 
To Europe 56,270 48,827 59,312 
,, United States 13,886 11,420 10,581 
Coastwise...... .. 961 1,286 1,614 
Total 71,117 61,533 71.507 
1877-78 1876-77 1875-76 

Tons Tons Tons 
To Hurope......... 49,554 -31,264 35,013 
», United States 5,766 4,756 7,272 
Coastwise... 3,630 1,702 2,305 
Total 44,590 


58,950 


ee ES 


37,722 


The Louisiana crop of oranges is a failure, in con- 
sequence of a so-called ‘“‘ice-wave” having passed over 
the orange groves. The misfortune of the people of 
Louisiana will be the gain of many Dominicans, for the 
exports of oranges to the United States will doubtless 
be greatly increased this year.—Colontes and India. 
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Coyyespondence, 


—— So 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


CAOUTCHOUC @R INDIA-RUBBER-YIELDING 
TREES. 


Dsar Mr. Eprror.—Can you, or some of the numer- 
ous readers of your valuable paper, give one thirsting 
for information a few hints on the question of the 
Ceara rubber tree. Dr. Trimen might, should this 
meet his eye, throw some light on the subject. We 
have now a number of fine handsome trees of Ceara 
growing here with large quantities of seeds, their 
outward appearances being of a fresh, green-looking 
colour. How is one to know a ripe from an unripe 
seed? The sceds are most wonderfully covered by 
nature, and are somewhat difficult to get at. There 
are three seeds ina pod, black, I presume, when ripe ; 
but the difficulty is, to find out if the seed is ripe 
before opening the outer green skin and the inner 
archment incasement. The trees here are over 23 feet 
high by 20 inches circumference at the thick part of 
the stem. Is it not time for us to commence tapping 
some of the larger trees? If so, what is the approved 
method of tapping? What should be the yield of 
milk per tree, and to what proportions should it 
manufacture ? The age of the treesin question varies 
form 9 months to a year and 3 months. Ceara rubber 
trees will grow! 
RUBBER, 

[So far from ‘‘ Rubber” asking other people to help 
him to an answer to most of these questions, we 
| consider it is he who ought to be the first to decide 
points which all Ceylon India-rubber planters have 
to settle for themselves. Let him experiment with 
seed and tapping, and report results.—Ep. | 


——- 


“NAKANAAD COFFEE”; 

PROSPECTS, 
/ Dwrar Srr,—I have 
| paper lately some remarks about tho introduction of 
_ the Nakanaad coffee into Ceylon, I remember travel- 
ling with an old Ceylon planter who had settled in 
| Travancore, when he visited the island after an 
_ absence of 20 years. We were on our way to Matale, 
_ the scene of his firet labors, and, in looking at the 
| Pass estates, he said that if he had any interest in 
that direction he would certainly try there what he 
was doing at Travancore : that is, as his Coffea Arabica 
showed signs of unproductiveness, here placed it with 
what he termed ‘‘the indigenous coffee of Coorg,” 
viz., the Nakanand coffee which he had found very 


AND CROP 


Will they pay 7—Yours faithfully,. 


hardy, and though /Hemileia nastatriv attacked it, the | 


| trees appeared to suffer less from it than the ©, A. 
| He said these Nakanaad trees hid yielded 8 cwt. an 
| acre, on an average, notwithstanding //. v. 

I have since then seen quantities of this Coorg seed 


advertized, and lately I saw some fine nursery plants’ 


/ raised from it in the neighbourhood of Matale. It 
| cannot be amiss to try these plants among the C. A, 
in the hope that the two may hybridize and give 


us a steady plant able to resist attacks of HA. wv, 
It is worth a trial. 
AN OBSERVER. 
CURE FOR COFFER LEAF DISEASE. 
Rewa river, Fiji, July 14th, 1881. 
Sir,—Hver since the importation of the Ceylon 
coffee leaf disease (Hemileia vastatriz), Il have made 


its life history a study, not muaroneop ically, but from 
the gardener’s point of view, and have arrived 


the planters of Ceylon and other coffee-growing coun- 
83 


at | 
certain results, which Iam now ready to bring before | 


noticed in the issues of your 


tries suffering from the pest. There being very little 
hope of the Fijian Government entertaining the ques- 
tion of a cure at public expense after the disappoint- 
ment they have met with, 1 shall have to look abroad 
for support, and hereby announce to the planters of 
Ceylon that I have applied for patents in this country, 
Ceylon, and elsewhere for my process, It was my aim 
to entirely stamp out the disease here, which is yet 
possible, as every plantation, nursery, native patch, and 
even solitary tree, is,kknown. The whole could be done 
in six months}if the Government would assist me with 
regard to their nurseries and the native plantations, 
without which the planters of this group will have 
to adopt the permanent system of treatment, just as 
much as such a treatment is necessary in Ceylon, 
where there are so many sources of reinfection beyond 
the operator’s control. 

I have made two cures by different treatments, 
the one direct, the other atmospherical. The first, 
although a very useful experiment, and which there 
may be many occasions to employ, I have rejected for 
general use, the system being open to failure through 
vicissitude of weather and careless work of labourers. 

The treatment 1 have finally adopted is, as stated 
above, purely atmospherical, will cost no more (or even 
less) than the one alluded to in a former letter to you, 
and can, once established, be carried on for years at 
a mere nominal cost, Nothing will interfere with it, 
and women and children can do the work. The sys- 
tem means the establishment of a permanent enemy 
to the fungus : all-pervading, ever present, as subtile as 
the disense itself. It enables me to keep an estate 
free from disease, even though it were surrounded by 
plantations reeking with the fungus, 

With the assurance that I am still at work with 
suecess to back me, I sign myself, until I can make 
it convenient to pay you avisit, yours very faithfully, 
JACOB P. STORCK. 


ALOE FIBRE AND A FIBRE MACHINE. 
Lagalla, Rattota, 24th August 1881. 


Sir,—I_ see a correspondent, in writing to you on 
the subject of aloe fibre, says he has 60 tons in the 
course of preparation. J] have paid some attention to 
the preparation of this fibre, and, unless he can get 
avery quick process for cleaning it, I fear be will find 
it comparatively valueless, except, perhaps, for paper 
making, as aloes deteriorate more rapidly by soaking 
than auy fibre I know of. 

Some months ago, Messrs. John Gordon & Co., of 
9 New Broad Street, London, sent me out a_ fibre 
machine, exhibited working at the last Paris Exhibi- 
tion and said to be capable of cleaning fibre of aloe, 
plantain, &., &e,, at the rate of 10 cwt. per diem. 
It has been attached to the machinery on this estate, 
but the S. W. monsoon having utterly failed, as re- 
gards rain, in this part of the country, we have not 
yet had a fair opportunity of testing it, and probably 
shall not, until the N, E. sets in. A half ewt. sampk 
of its work is now on the way home for report and 
valuation, 

‘his machine is said to be working in 
us. It costs £90 f. 0. b. in London, 


Mauriti- 
I enclose a draw- 


ing for inspection.—Yours truly, W. C, DUNCAN, 

COFFEE CULTIVATION IN CEYLON :—THE 

SYSTEM OF BREEDING-IN; HEAVY PRUN- 
ING AND WEEDING A MISTAKR, 


Kotmale, 26th Aug. 1881, 

Str,—As in the human system 
perbaps old age, may be traced to some deviation 
from the paths laid down by intuitive reason, som: 
cramping of the limbs, overcharge (or the reverse) of 
the internal machinery, in 
or artificial 


all diseases, save, 


short to some unnatural 
treatment—mal-treatment would be th: 
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more correct term—so with coffee: the reason of the 
malady from which it has. suffered for some 10 years 
is not far to seek. In the first place, the trers which 
now cover so many thousands of acres in Ceylon are 
the direct descendants of plants, grown from seed 
imported. by the Dutch some 150 years ago, This 
leads us to an apparent paradox, The breeding-in- 
and-in of all animals tends to degeneration, and 
doubtless this law applies to the vegetable kingdom 
as well. The laws of nature cannot be wrong, where 
her surroundings are nature’s self. For instance, the 
little honeybird instinctively carries the seeds of 
parasites from tree to tree; these obtain a hold and 
eventually flourish on the remains of the tree whose 
death has been their life. Man comes and clears bis 
land. He plants his vineyards and his orange groves, 
but he cannot leave all to nature. If his object be 
to gather into his garner grapes and oranges, he must 
keep, down all parasitic growth, while encouraging 
his trees to grow as naturally as possible. Why 
does nature permit of parasites at all? Perhaps it 
may be for this very reason: as a preventitive of 
in-breeding ; for it is seldom, if ever, that a parasite- 
vegetable—of course, we know about big fleas ana 
their attachments—adheres to another parasite; and 


we know that it is only plants of the same 
germs that fertilize one another. But if we are 
to grow our trees naturally, and at the same 


time suppress any extraneous efforts of nature (which 
we may almost term, having regard to the unnatural 
isolation of distinct genera of trees, extra-natural 
or exiraordinary), we must be cautious in no way 
to hinder the natural flow of sap, which should be 
-as. carefully attended to-as the opening of sluices of 
an unsafe dam when the burst of the monsoon is 
imminent, especially if a town may be inundated 
by the bursting of such embankment. The gist «f 
all. which is that Coffea Arabica should never have 
been topped or pruned. Shutting the stable door 
when the ‘“‘kuthirei” has bolted! Mistake-finding is 
the simplest of simple. matters!! Allowing that the 
- mistake has been committed, is there no remedy? 
Here is the chance of a remedy, ‘ry it! Allow 
your trees to throw up one healthy stem sucker 
from as near the top as possible. In course of time 
nature will assert herself, and draw all the sap fro u 
your poor old hacked and ‘worn out wood to this 
new tree. Let that tree grow. Ji you must prune, 


.do so; only let that work consist simply of the 


removal of dead wood. Naturally your tree will not 
throw out cross wood. It is your topping, and 
pruniog, carried on so carefully for yeare, that cause 
your coffee to throw out three cross or centripetal 
branches for every handsome centrifugal one. 

Then there ’s your weeding. Carbonic acid is es- 
sential to the growth of all plants. The simplest 
way of obtaining a plentiful supply of this gas for your 
coffeeis to hack down your weeds and let them rot. 

There are many young places where it is not too 


late to give this rational and most economic system — 


a trial. “If from contagion estates cannot be kept 
free of Hemeleia, its effects will most certainly be 
mitigated by the above treatment.—Faithfully yours, 
POST TENEBRAS LUX. 

[Has the treatment not had atrial and without  suc- 
cess? Are we not told by men who have tried 
both systems that heavy pruning and liberal manur- 
ing is the only way to fight leaf-disease?—Hp. ] 


made into a ball with fat, and give it to the dog fasting, 
it will remove the worm. The dose should be follow- 
ed by a purgative in two hours, The worm should 
be examined for the head, which is the emallest part, 
and if not found, the medicine should he: repeated after 
an interval of three or four days.—L. R. C. P.—Wield, 


| North-Western Provinces 


NATIVE-MADE IRON IN INDIA AND CEYLON: 
HOW TO IMPROVE AND EXTEND THIS 
INDUSTRY. 


From an_ interesting article in the Pioneer on 
‘¢Charcoal Iron in India” we take the following ex- 
tracts of practical purport tous in Ceylon. Iron ore of 
very pure quality is. to be iound very freely in certain 
Ceylon districts, and there is no reason why a good deal 
more should not be done to establish a regular and 
profitable industry :— 

Every savage living in countries containing the ore 
(except the Am+rricans) knows how to make excellent 
iron, From pure oxides, such as oceur in many 
countries, iron can be extracted so readily, that it could 
bardly miss being accidentally discovered by a savage 
who had lighted a fire and made use of pieces of the 
ore «8 hot stones to boil his dinner. In India we 
find the aboriginal populations everywhere expert in 
the manufacture of iron. In Kumaun and the hills 
generally. this work is left to the Dums; und in West 
Bengal and Chota Nagpur to the Aghurias, who, 
from their ugly features and their babit of working 
at night over the glowing furnaces, are said to have 
been the prototypes of the ghouls and ogres of fable. 
The methods of making Iron in India have been 
often described by officers of the Geological Survey 
and others. A small clay furnace from 18 inches to 
three feet high is used, and the fire in it is constantly 
blown by pairs of bellows, of various construction, 
working alternately and vending the air in by separate 
pipes or tuyéres. Perhaps the commonest kind is the 
ordinary goatskin bellows, two of which are worked by a, 
man sitting between them. Charcoal is first filled into 
the furnace and then lighted and blown till it forms a 
glowing, nearly white hot mass; when alternate lay- 
ers of finely broken ore and charcoal are placed on 
the top until as much as can be conveniently worked 
in the furnace has been added. An opening is made 
for the slag, or molten oxide combined with the 
impurities of the ore and fuel, to run out; and then 
a lump of soft spongy iron mixed with slag is re- 
moved and instantly welded into a compact mass. 
The who’e process lasts about six hours. The iron thus 
obtained is of the softest and toughest description, «qual, 
for making horse-nails and such purposes. to the best 
Swedish. The great drawback tothe process is that it. 
is so wasteful bothin the matter of ore and fuel. We 
learn something about the umount of this waste from 
a sort of inter-provincial report op the native methods 
of making iron in this country, and on the prospects 


of the trade in competition with the cheaper 
Engli-h made iron. The paper is circulated by 
the Bengal Government; it was printed at the 


Government Press; and 
‘though it bears no name either at head or foot, 
internal evidence shows that it was probably writ- 
iten by an officer of the Punjab Forest Department. 
It therefore deserves to be called inter-provincial. — 
'It seems that, on the average, only about one-third 
‘of the total iron in the ore is extracted by the. 
native process, the other two-thirds being lost in the 
‘slag ; and to make a pound of iron, about 13lb. of 
‘charcoal are required. In the round-about process of, 
making smithy iron employed in England (formation — 
‘of pig-irop, puddling, rolling puddled bars, piling, re- 
heating, and rolling again) only about 20 per cent of 
ithe iron is lost, and, the total expenditure of/coal or 
\coke—much, cheaper, kinds.of fuel than charcoal—is — 
‘only about 18lb. fora pound of iron. But for the 
‘superior quality of the native iron, the industry would — 
doubtless, for this reason have been swamped longago — 
by the cheap supplies obtainable from England. Another — 
objection to the native process is that only the very 
purest ores, carefully washed and sorted by hand, can, — 
be employed, because if inferior ore were employed, 
it would be impossible to exclude the earthy matter 
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from the spongy iron. 
little foree in India, where 


This objection, however, is of 
labour is so cheap and 


where, as at Lohara in the Central Provinces, 
we have entire hills composed of stone which 
contains 98°6 per cent of pure oxide of iron. 


The objection to the Indian charcoal iron on the 
score of cost would doubtless disappear, if, instead of 
the native process, the English method of employing 
large blast-furnaces producing cast-iron were intro- 
duced under proper. conditions. The blast-furnace 
method, though indirect and to some extent wasteful 
in the matter of fuel, has the great merit thit by 
fusing the iron it effectually frees it from the earthy 
matters of the ore, and of the ash when coal is 
used us fuel. The spongy iron must be melted either 
in the furnace or in a cast-steel crucible, or else we 
must sacrifice more than half the iron to form a 
fusible slag as in the native process, 

There is no reason why iron equal to the best 
Swedish should not be made out of Indian ores 
with charcoal fuel, after the Swedish and Russian 
methods. The cast iron thus produced could be made 
into the finest Bessemer strel, because the Indian 
ores are unusually free from the elements sulphur 
and phospborus, which, when in large quantity, are 
fatal to the Bessemer process as usually worked. 
Pig-iron manufacture, by means of charcoal fuel, has 
just been given up as a failure by the N. W, P. 
Government, which for some years carried on a 
smelting establishment at Dehchauri in Kumaun. 
Several good reasons are, however, given in the 
paper above-mentioned for this failure. In the first 
place the furnace was too large to be worked by 
natives alone; and the pay of the European over- 
seers was too great to be fairly debitable to one 
furnace, when these men could equally well have 
looked after several. The chief reason, however, was 
that half the ore had to be carried 23 miles from 
Ramgarh on men’s heads or on the backs of mules. 
In Hurope the owner of such a furnace would either 
have constructed a tramway by which to bring the 
ore from a distance, or he would have tried to 
work with the ore on the spot. There is plenty of 
ore at Dehchauri close to the furnace, costing next 
to nothing to raise; but it was considered tvo alu- 
minous to work by itself, and therefore the silicious 
Ramgarh ore was added to it. The writer of the 
report thinks it a pity that the Dehcbauri works 
were stopped so soon; and certainly, before they 
were stopped, the experiment might have been made 
of using the ore found at the place, mixed with 
limestone and sufficient sandstone to make the slag 
fuse readily. The ore contains 38°3 per cent of 
iron; and if 20 per cent of siliceous material were 
added to it, it would still have as large a percent- 
age of iron as the bulk of English clay ores. A 
much smaller addition of sandstone would probably 
have been sufficient. 

The manufacture of iron and steel is likely soon 
to be again revolutionized, as it was not long ago 


by Bessemer; and the new system will  prob- 
aay prove fatal to the production of charcoal 
iron in this and otber countries. In the Besse- 


mer process excellent cast-steel is.made from molten 
cast-iron in a few minutes; the iron being run into 
a vessel lined with siliceous materials, and there 
getting its impurities—carbon, silicon, and wangxnese 
—burnt away by a blast of sir which is forced through 
it. At the end of the proce-s, enough pure cast-iron 
is added to conyert the w ole mass into steel, which 
is then poured into a ladle and cast. Steel can be 
thus made in enormous quantities, for each convert- 
ing vessel will work off six or eight tons in fifteen 
minutes, Two impurities, however,—sulphur and phos 


phorus, of which phosphorus is the more deleterious, | 
as it makes iron or steel brittle when cold,—cannot | 
be removed by Bessemer’s process, since white hot | 


/ of 10 gardens 


iron reduce’ sulphuric and phosphoric oxides as soon 
as they are formed by the action of the blast. For 
making cast-steel by this rapid process, :herefore, iron 
ores as free from sulphur and phosphorus as possible 
goon came to be in great deman«, while the inferior 
ores have been little used of late years. Recently, 
Messrs. Thomas and Gilchrist have succeeded in per- 
fecting a process by which the phosphorus, and to a 
less extent the sulphur may be got rid of, ne 
matter how much the cast-iron may contain. The 
Bessemer ‘‘converter” is lined with mag: esian lime-tone, 
and the mouth of the veseel above the molten metal 
is filled witb lime. When the phosphorus is oxidized, 
the oxide at once combines with the lime forming a 
compound which is not reduced by iron. 

The Gilchrist-Thomas process has already come into 
extensive use on the Continent, where iron-masters 
are less conservative than in England; but before 
long we may expect to see excellent cast-steel made 
in England from the most inferior ore, and then it 
will be all over with the charcoal-iron industry, ex- 
cept in the most remote countries of the world, India 
may yet rank, however, as one of the yreat iron- 
producing countries if either Government or that pri- 
vate enterprise which is so favourably spoken of now- 
a-days, would turn its attention seriously to the 
making of iron by means of Indian coal. There is far 
more wealth in tbe iron and coal deposits of the 
Central Provinces and Bengal than in all the gold fields 
of the Wynaad. 


TEA AND COFFEE CULTIVATION IN 


BENGAL, 


(From the Press Commissioner.) 

A report on the tea and coffee cultivation in Bengal 
for the year 1880 shews that the number of gardens 
under tea cultivation during the year was 274 against 
257 in 1879, and the area under plant was, so far as 
cuuld be ascertained, 38,805 acres against 28,668. 

In the Darjeeling district there was an increase of 
three gardens over the number reported in the pre- 
vious year, and of 33,854 lb. in the approximate gross 
outturn of tea. The year was, on the whole, a favour- 
able one, though the red spider is said to have 
made its appearance in some of the gardens. The 
complaints from blight were few compared with those 
made in the three previous years, Mosquito-blight, 
thouzh it did: some damage in March and April, was 
hardly noticeable in the later months of the year 
when it is generally most active. Labour, which 13 
alm: st exclu-ively derived from Nepaul, was more 
plentiful than in the previous year in the hills, but 
in the Terai it was scarce. ‘The reason of the scarcity 
of labour in that tract is explained by the manager 
of a tea garden in the following words :— 

‘*TIn former times when tea was more remunerative, 
larger labour forces were kept on the gardens during 
the cold season; now more economy is evinced in 
this point in all the gardens. ‘The coolies, who have 
been long in « garden, have in most cases become 
well off, and, when the weather is bad and the 
work heavy, can better afford to sit idle. The large 
number of estates opened out in the ‘erai and Dooars 
lately, of course, much tend to drain labour.” 

In the Julpigoree district there was also an increase 
over the number returned in 1879. 
The gross yield of tea amounted to $17,765]b. in the 
previous year, thus shewing an increase of 406,185 1b, 
or 98 per cent. during the year under report. As 
stated in the previeus year’s report, the gardens in 


| the district are chiefly stocked with the hybrid plant, 


Manure is used to a very limited extent, the soil being 
rich with vegetable deposit. Leaf-rolling machines 
have for some time past been introduced into the 
district. The use of a tea-drying machine in one of 
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the gardens is said to have effected a considerable 
improvement on the results obtained under the old 
system of drying over charcoal fire, while in another 
garden, machinery for sieving and equalizing tea worked 
with success. Labour is chiefly imported from Nepaul 
and Chota Nagpore, the indigenous labourers number- 
ing between 700 and 800 only. ‘The labourers are re- 
ported to be well-housed and properly treated. One 
application for lease of lands was under enquiry at 
the close of 1879, and four applications were filed 
during 1880. There were thus altogether five appli- 
cations for disposal. Of these two were granted, one 
was withdrawn, one was negitived, while ene was 
under enquiry at the close of the year. 

There was an increase of two gardens in the Chitta- 
gong district over the number reported in the previous 
year, but figures are again incomplete, 18 gardens 
having failed to supply the information sought. The 
gardens in the Chittagong Hill tracts have all furnished 
the returns for 1880, but no figures regarding the 
yield of tea were supplied in the previous year. A 
comparison of the results of the year under review 
with those of the previous year is th-refore, not possible. 
The weather was not very favourable for tea; and the 
flushes were below the average, The outturn per 
acre shewed a decrease, but this is attributed to the 
plucking having been finer than it used to be, the 
common elass of tea hardly paying the cost of manu- 
facture. The soil and climate are well adapted to tea 
cultivation, very little manure being used. There is 
an abundance of local labour except at the rice har- 
vest, and the number of labourers imported into 
Chittagong is small. 
operations have gradually been introduced, and machin- 
ery has been brought into use in several tea estates 
in the district, a 

No new gardens were started in the Dacca district, 
but the average yield per acre shows an increase from 
92 lb. to 132 1b. ; , 

The number of tea plantations in Hazaribagh in 
1880, was the same as in the preceding year, but there 
Was an increase of two gardens in the Lohardugga 
district. One garden in Hazaribagh and three gardens 
in Lohardugga furnished no returns for the year; but 
on those gardens from which returns were received 
both in 1879 and 1880, the aggregate outturn is said 
to have shown an increase in the year under report. 
Early rains in the spring and seasonable weather 
during the monsoon materially helped to improve the 
prospects of theindustry. The prices, however, showed 
very little signs of improvement except for the better 
qualities which are not yet grown in large quantities. 

Coffee is only grown experimentally in the Chitta- 
gong district, and those who have cultivated a few 
plants speak favourably~ of the growth, especially of 
the Liberian coffee. No returns have been received 
from the Chittagong Hill tracts, but the crop. of the 
Ceylon ‘or common coffee is said to have bven a ‘‘ fair 
average one ;” the planters have prepared nurseries 
sufficient to vrovide plants of Liberian coffee for 100 
acres during the current year. No increase is shown 
in the number of gardens in the Lohardugga district, 
and there was a decrease of 3201b. or 50 per cent. 
in the total yield as compared with 1879.—Ca’cutta 
Englishman. 


COFFEE 1N BRAZIL: 
RIO REPORT. 
(From Kern, Hayn 3 Co.’s Market Report.) 
Rio pe JANEIRO, Ist July 1881, 


Shipments of coffee from Rio de Janeiro during the crop 
season, 1st July 1880 to 30 June 1881 «mounted, as will 
be scen from the statement below, to 254.399 tons equal to 
4,361,126 bags of 60 kilos each against 172,777 tons or2 961,477" 
bags during the correspon ing season 1879-80 and 210,461 
ons Or 8,607,903 bags during same period 1878-79, and 


Improvements in firing and other - 


the crop-year just closed has thus witnessed the largest 
export from here ever known, 

In our report of 1st July 1880 as well as in our printed 
circular of Ist January 1881, we gave as the estimates of 
the 1880-81 crop the quantity of 4,000,000 bags of coffee, 
but we let transpire as our opinion that this figure appeared 
rather too low. 

Now that the greater part of the last crop has been 
shipped, people begin to perceive how considerably they 
had estimated the crop and to-day the general belief is that 
the yield reaches thie figure of about 5,500,000 bags of coffee. 

To-day it is as little possible for us to guarantee the cor- 
rectness of this figure as was the case at any time 
during the past twelve months, but if we may be allowed 
to expres3 any opinion, we should say the above figure to 
be pretty correct the more so as most of the opinions wa 
heard express about this subject were of the same tenor. 

Once agreed to the correctness of the figure named, the 
stock in the interior of coffee of the last crop would 
amount to about 1,366,000 bags. 

As above stated the exporiation 

of coffee from this port from 
1st July 1880 to 30th June 1881 
amounted to about... tas 
wherefrom are to be deducted ; 
the shipments coastwise from 
Santos and re-exported from 


4,361,000 bags. 


Rio, say about... .-- 6,000 bags. 

the quantity of former crops 

calculated to be about .. 500,000 ,, 

and the quantity of new 1881- 

1882 crop shipped before this 

day... aaa +- 15,000 ,, 521,000 ,, 


thus leaving a quantity exported 
during the last twelve months 
of the 1880-1881 crop of about... 
and as it was estimated that the 
quantity of 1880-81 crop coffee 
exported previvus to the Ilst 
of July 1880 amounted to about... 
that the local consumption in 
Rio during the last 12 months 
was about... ae 
and that of the stock existing 
to-day in Rio of 175,000 bags 
about 25,000 bagsare ofthe new ~ 
crop being thus of the old crop 
there ought to remain on this 
date in the interior a stock of old 
coffee of about... ‘us 


3,840,000 ,, 


60,000 ,, 


84,000 ,, 


150,000 ,, 


1,366,000 ,, 
in order to reach the above named 
quantity of... on 5,500,000 ,, 
upon which figure thelast crop has; been estimated. 

With regard to the extent of the new 1881-82 Rio 
crop, the opinions expressed are, as is always the case, very 
contradictory, mo-t people however count upon a yield 
between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 bags and we take the 
figure ‘of 3,200,000 bags of60 kilos we believe to be very 
near to the truth. 

As stated above, so far about 40,000 bags of the new 
crop have arrived here, which are partly shipped and 
partly included in our present stock, 

The quality of the first arrivals was little satisfactory, 
and though the last receipts were of beiter quality, we 
cannot state the same to teas good as was generally expected. 

The planters complain of the unequal ripening of the 
fruit, whereby the bean will become irregular and defective; 
as soon aS a more correct judgment uvon this point can 
be formed, we will report again. ; 

Supposing that the coming crop 
about... : 209 : 

and calculating the stock of old coffee 
in the interior and in Rio de Janeiro 
to be to-day about... 


would amount to 
3,200,000 bags” 


1,500,000 ,, 
thus making together an available 
quantity of... oie 
and further supposing that on 30th 
June 1882, there would remain in 
the interior a stock ofold coffee of 
about... aes 


4,700,000 bags 


300,000 ,, 
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We wozld have for export during the 
next twelye months about... ach 


— 


4,400,000 bags 


or about the same quantity as has been shipped during the 
crop season just closed, 


SurpmMEN?S of Correr trom Rio DE JANEIRO. 


during tho last six years, say: from Ist July lo 30th 
June, viz: 


1875-76 1876-77 1877-75 


tons. tons, tons. 
Channel, Germany & England... 27,887 24,016 20,517 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark & 

Baltic... oor ot ee Pe TON 2.0Te 2 lela, 
Havre, Bordeaux & Antwerp... 15,411 15,380 16,287 
North of Hurope... 00 ve 44,568 41467 38,275 
Mediterranean... oo «» 17,160 21963 17,186 
Europe... ye ae 61,728 63,480 55,461 
United States... de ve §=© 98,529 90,056 85,319 
Cape of Good Hope & Sundries... 4,771 6,822 6,216 


»»- 165,028 159,308 149,995 


— 


Total tons... ra 


Average. 
1878-79 1879-80 1880-81 in 6 years, 
each year, 


tons. tons, tons. tons, 
Channel, Germany & 

‘England... 7 31,901 95,924 41,701 28,728 
Sweden, Nurway, Den- 

miirk i Baltio...!!' 921 1,402 «1,874 ~~, 696 
Havre, Bordeaux & 

Antwerp... 24,239 12,157 37,988 19,910 
North of Europe... 57,151 89,483 81,068 50.3834 
Mediterranean... «.. 20,799 14,682 31,129 20.478 
Europes. itm « 77.900 54,115. 112,192 70,812 
United States 121,966 110,310 123,454 105,439 
Cape of Good Hope & i: 

Sundries... «- 10,545 8,352 18,753 9,076 

Total tons 210,461 172,777 254,399 185,327 


Liver.—Mme. Sand wrote that in her opinion many 
obscure cases of diseae of the liver were owing to 
the compression caused by the right elbow. which 
presses against the side during our usual method of 
writing from left to right. She also referred to 
scoliosis, or spinal curvature, induced, asshe thought 
by the sama cause. “As a remedy, she proposed that 
children shonld be tauzht to write straizht, form- 
ing vertical letters, the paper being placed vertically 
before the writer. M. Javal hasarrived at the same 
conclusions in more recent times, and bases his con- 
clusions on scientific deductions. —New York Ho +, 


LipertAn Corree.—A corre-pondent writes :—“ It is 


quite certain, however, that we have growing and 
bearing in Ceylon more than one kind of Liberian. 


IT have at Henaratuoda at least ¢wo kinds : one 
grows into a well-shaped bush or tree. This kind 
with me so far is the largest and bears best. The 


other while young (3 years old) is an ungainly top- 
heavy tree. In future, I mean to select seed from the 
best trees. 1t may be, however, that the otiers ought 
to be treated differently. Perhaps they may do best 
if not topped and allowed t» grow into a tall tree? 
The subject ought to be ventilated soon so as to know 
which kind is best, ete. ete. I have not noticed any 
‘difference in the appearance of the cherry from the 
two kinds of trees, but the beans from each 


kind 
ought to be examined and reported on, In 


my | 
case a few hundred plants bought from——, 
(grown from imported seed) bave produced more 
of the lanky kind than the seed (also imported) 


bought from another quarter, 
of my large lanky trees came with others of the g 
shape from the same nursery in 1878,” 


84 


ood 


On the other haud one | 


Fisuina wit Dynamire.—At Maggona, on the 
Gaile road, a man named Juse was accidently killed 
by using dyn»mite to kill fishes. An inquest was 
held on the 24th inst. and a verdict of ‘* accidental 
death” recorded. It appears that the deceased was 
a cooly employed lately in the Nanuoya extension 
work, and on his return to his village he brought with 
him some dynamite, with which he attempted to expe- 
riment in killing fish, and killed himself instead !—Cor, 

Correr Lear DistASE AND SEAWEED Manure.—Mr., 
F. Cummins, of the P. W. D., who is about to return 
to Ceylon, writes to us by this mail, as follows: - 
‘Has seaweed ever been tried as a manure for coffee ? 
In Cornwall it is considered an invaluable manure for 
fruit trees, Perhaps leaf disease may succumb to 
the effuvia it will emit when it rots” Who has made, 
or will make a trial? During the north-east mon- 
soon, occasionally the Kollupitiya shore is strewn with 
seaweed which could be easily gathered and despatched 
up-country. 

Toe Fri Corrre Lear Disease Exprerrment,— 
There appears. to be a fatality attending the Great 
Amalgam plantation arbitration case between the Go- 
vernment and Mr. W. F. Parr. After considerable de- 
lay and difficulty in securing the services of a gentle- 
man to act on behalf of the Government, Mr. Hedges 
of ‘aviuni consented te do so, It only remained for 
the arbitrators to elect an umpire, and all parties 
were ready to proceed to the Waimanu and go on with 
the case yesterday. Now, however, another difliculty 
has arisen. Mr Hedges refuses to consent to the no- 
mination of any person in the colony as umpire and 
suggests one from Ceylon. To this proposition the 
hon. R. B- Leefe, acting on behalf of Mr. Parr, will 
not consent, as it will entail very considerable and 
altogether unnecessary expense, and indefinitely post- 
pone a final settlement. Here the arbitrators are un- 
able to agree and the matter is therefore no further 
advanced than it was nine months ago. Mr. Hedges 
appears to have formed a very low estimate of the 
capacity or honesty of the colonists when he concludes 
that there is not one to be found qualified to givea 
competent and unbiased judgment on this matter,— 
Irji Times. [this is no doubt Mr. J. R. Hedges, 
well-known here as merchant and planter.—Ep. ] 

CryLon Cincuona Bark,—Messrs. James Cook & Co. 
writing on the 5th ult. make the following remarks 
on Ceylon bark: what is said in reference to show 
pieces of red hark, should be specially kept in view, 
large pieces of this bark should always be carefully 
ceparated and packed without injury to the rough 
exterior :—‘‘ The shipments of cinchona hark from some 
estates are now arriving in larger quantities; in this 
week’s auctions there was an Import marked Stellen- 
berg, 341 packages, oue Pile cousisting of 177 bales 
good chips and small broken quill, which sold at 
Is 10d, 67 biles small chips and young broken branch 
Is 2d, 77 bales root 25 ld, and 90° bags good but 
short and broken quills Is 10d at 23 4d. It was 
somewhat. surprising to find in so large a quantity 
of Succirubra from one Estate, no well-formed unbroken 
quill, The shipment was no doubt very even, but it 
is a mistake not to forward, in the form of good and 
fine quill, all that could be so sent, as co » petition 
from tbe buyers of show Bark, at times a matter of 
great importance, was necess.rily lost. The Portree, 
on the other hand, without being exceptionally hand. 
some, comprised some really good and finequill, and 
brought as much as5s at 5s 31 perlb., and the smaller 
and more irregular quill 3s dd at 3s lld, whilst the 
value to a manufacturer was probably not within 
Is at 2s per lb. of these prices, as the good chips of 
the same Mark sold at 28s 7a at 2s Sd. A further 
shipment of 35 bales Hamilton the mark to which we 
alluded in our report of the 26th May was of fair 
even quality ; 9 cases renewed JAR was quilled, 
ather unusual for renewed Bark,” 
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Cocoa.—The production in Guayaquil this season 
keeps moderate, and in the five months ended 3lst 
May, was only 93,774 quintals of all growths, against 
181.902 quintals in 1880, 112,248 quintals in 1879, 
41,329 quintals in 1878 (the short crop), and 119.595 
quintals, in 1877. ‘the total exports from Trinidad 
from January Ist to July 7th amount to 7,283, 
510)lb, against 6,273, 1901b., in 1880, 6,697,4901b. in 
1879, 7,273,5941b.in 1878, and 5,389,235lb. in 1877.— 
Vrinidad Chronicle. 

HypropHopia.—Any one who is bitten by a dog, mad 
or not, is weleome to try the following vostrum, which is 
eulled from the Queen’s Closet, dated 1663: Hor the 
Biting of a Mad Dog, ov s'in ing of an Adder.—Take a 
handful or more of hazel nuts, a quarter as much of 
rue, with a clove of garlic; stamp all these together; 
then take the juice and put alittle treacle toit, aud 
if he be a man that is stung or bitten, give it 
him to drink in beer, or wine, or ale; but if it be 
a dog, give it in the milk; then take that from 
whence the juice came, and bind it to the place 
which was bit or stung.—New York Hour. 

LipertaN Corrnr AND THA rn Frat.—We have re- 
ceived a communication from the hon. Jas E. Mason of 
the Alpha estate Tayviuni, accompanying a vessel con- 
taining the leaf, flowers, and berries of the much 
talked of Liberian coffee plant. The leaf is 124 inches 
by 64 inches, and the berries are three inches in cir- 
cumference. The trees bear heavily, when planted in 
suitable localities, and the berry has realized more 
than 9's. a cwt. in New York, which encourages the 
belief that desert-d coffee plantations may yet be util- 
ized for other payable products besides cocoanuts. Lhe 
tea plants on the Alpha estate are also in bearing 
carefully planted in nurseries to supply the demand 
which must shortly be created in the colony for a pro- 
duct which will thrive well but is not easy to pro- 
pagate from imported seed.—Iiyji Times, July 2. 

Cryton FLtora.—I cannot allow the description given 
of the Ceylon flora by “‘H. J. K.” in your issue 
of April 80th last to pass unobserved, He sais (p. 560) 
that neither ferns, mosses, nor creepers, are numer- 
ous. I find the indigenous species of plants men. 
tioned by Dr. 'hwaites in his Hnumerution of Ceylon 
Plants to include dicotyledons, 1959 ; monocotyledons, 
648 ; and Mr. William Ferguson gives in his list, 
Filices, 225; lLycopodiacee, 14; Marsileacer, 3; 
Eguisetacez, 1; total, 2850 ; doublethe fora of Britain, 
and about one-thirtieth of all species in the world yet 
deseribed. Ceylon in proportion to its area must be re- 
garded as equal to that of any portion of the globe. It 
is noted forits Ferns and Balsams, while Orchids abound. 
Ebony, Calamander, Satinwood, and other fine cabinet 
woods, are plentiful in the forests. Palms and Bamboos 
are specially beautiful and luxuriant, few objects in 
Nature being more grand than a Talipot Palm, Corypha 
umbraculifera, in flower, and few more graceful than 
the slender Areca Palm, Areza catechu, or the tall, 
drooping Bamboo of the mountain forests. The beauti- 
ful flowering trees, such as Jagerstromia reginee, 
bombax malabaricus, scarlet Cotton-tree, with the 
varied foliage of several timber trees, give arich con- 
trast to the deep green of the forests. The brilliant 
Ixoras, Erythrinas, Buteas, Jonesias, and Hibiscus, 
enliven the forests with their splendour, ‘The dense, 
impenetrable herbaceous plant mentioned is Strobilan- 
the, called by the natives ‘‘Nelloo,” of which there 
are some twenty species, and is what constitutes the 
most abundant underwood in the forests, The greatest 
variety of plants is found in the central, southern, 
and western provinces, which contain all the mountain 
ranges. To the north and east is comparatively flat 
pasture country, with poorer soil, lesser rainfall, and 
scrubby trees and bushes, There are few parts of 
the world go rich in fungi as Ceylon, A.—June 14,— 

* gardeners’ Chronicle, 


CAROLINA Pappy.—The superintendent of Goveriment 
Farws has reporied to the Board of Revenue on the 
growth and produce of the so-called ‘* Carolina” 
paldy received from the Government of India, 
Mr. Robertson considers the yield of grain is very 
small, considered in connection with the yield of straw ; 
probably some was lost by shedding from irregularity 
in ripening, also by d-predations by rate, squivrels, 
birds, etc, losses from which all crops suffer but 
which are always disproportionately severe when a 
crop covers but a few square yaids of land or ripens 
when but a small area of other crop is rip», Crop 
experiments conducted in the open field on such a 
microscopical scale can but seldom afford any useful 
information. There has undoubtedly been some mis- 
take either in obtaining or in forwarding the padily ; 
it is certainly not Carolina paddy, and from its low 
quality it does not appear to me to be a variety 
deserving of any special attention here.—Midras Mil, 

Patm Wine —In most books it is said that the Palm 
wine is obtained by excising the central bud of the 
tree, as the Mexicans do the Magney (Agave mexicana), 
to gather the pulque, and that after a short time the 
tree is exhausted and dies off, which I believe readily 
enough. Now I have seen Palm wine extracted from 
the Borassus flabelliformis, the Coconut Palm, the 
Arenga saccharifera, and Caryota urens (the best of 
all), always by cutting the extremity of the spadices, 
and receiving the juice in large Bamboo joints or 
earthen pots; the leaves or central bud were never 
interfered with. The process goes on from year to 
year for the entire life of the Palm, which does not 
seem a bit the worse for the bleeding. Some years 
ago Sir J. D. Hooker published a paper describing 
very minutely the extraction of toddy from the 
Borassus, and his experience is entirely like mine. 
What I want to know is this: Have any of your 
reade"s seen with their own eyes the Palm wine ex- 
tracted by cutting the cabbage of the Palm? Are 
they ready to make solemn affirmation that they saw 
this? I believe this notion owes its origin to careless 
observers, and it: propagation to the numerous and 
hateful family of books made from cuttings pasted 
together. The only other Palms from which wine 
is ob'ained are, I believe, the Palma de Vino (Attalea 
magdalenz?), on the lower Magdalena, and the Date 
Palm. Although J have m»t millions of both, I never 
came across a spot where their sap was collected. 
Are the male and female Date Palms equally product- 
ive of wine? I ask the question, as it is the only 
one from the above species in which the sexes appear 
on separate ind'viduals.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

THE PALMyRAH TimBER is used for a variety of 


' purposes and it is impossible to exaggerate the extens- 


ive havoc that is being carried on from day to day 
among Palmirah trees. The demand for this timber 
b ing steady and animated, every man, who can find 
a little money, pretends to bea Timber trader, whose 


‘business is chiefly confined to palmyrah trees. Not 


long ago the Palmirah was the most common tree in 


the Northern Province, one meeting with it on all — 


sides and in large groups. The state of things as 


far as this is concerned has considerably changed and ~ 


we think for the worse. Large tracts which were 
covered with these trees are now bare, waste lands. 
shewing signs that the timber trader has been busy 
there. The districts of Pachchellapallai, Wadama- 


radchy, Poonaryn, the Islands &c. contain numerous — 


instances of the havoc that is being committed among 
them. The premier division of the Province, Jaffna 
itself has not escaped the Timber trader. We have 
an impression that the intense heat and the protrac ed 
drought, we suffer from, are in a great measnre due 
to the extensive destruction of this tree. It is not 
our object to discuss at present the influence of trees 


on climate and rain: but the fast disappearance of 
this tree, caused by the brisk trade in it, carried on 


te 
, 


ry 
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between Jaffna and India, urgently calls for measures 


that will diminish the evils resulting from it. 
Tt is idle to suppose that any individual effort to 
check its destruction will be successful. Palmirah 


timber has considerably risen in value and there is a 
struggle to make the largest fortune out of it. We 
are nob in a position to state the quantity which is 
utilised for local purposes: but the export is steadily 
The average number of trees per year being 


increasing. 
27,127. Palmirah timber is exported in the shape of 
rafters. Calculating at the rate of five rafters per 


tree, not less than 569,675 trees must have been felled 
from 1859 to 1879, for export alone. Where were 
these trees felled? How is the ground which they 
occupied now utilized? All the trees have been felled 
in the Northern Province and the answer to the other 
question is that the ground is in most cases left neg- 
lected. Our wonder is why do not the people. who 
find this timber so profitable, take the trouble to 
grow it and extend its cultivation, Its cultivation is 
not expensive and it is unmitigited folly to neglect it, 
while the tree is fast disappearing. To those who 
have waste lands our advice is—throw in palmirah 
nuts and in a few years they will be more valuable 
than you can conceive now,—Ceylon Patriot. 
Parer Frere.—Mr. Strettel, Deputy Conservator 
of Forests, Sunderbuns Division, has drawn attention 
to the value of the fibre yielded by the stem of the 
wild plantain of Bengal as a paper-making material. 
The stems of the fruit-plantain of Bengal yield the 
same kind of fibre, but have hitherto not been utilized 
because they contain about 90 per cent of moisture ; 
which can only be got rid of by opening out the 
tree, and exposing the layers to the sun, or by 
mechanical force. The former system has bern tried, 
and it has been found that about a fortnight is required 
to complete the drying process. As one stem (yield- 
ing about 100 Ibs of green fibre) when opened out, 
occupies »bout 100 square feet of ground, and ulti- 
mately yields only LO los of dry fibre, a far larger 
area for dryingis requisite than would ordinarily be 
found available. On the other hand, the percentage 
of moisture is too great to admit of the stems being 
carried any great distance in a green state. The cost 
of carriage to distant crushing mills would make the 
fibre too expensive ; and this fact has doubtless pre- 
vented the free use of the ordinary plantain which 
grows generally all over Lower Bengal in scattered 
atches. There can be no doubt, however, as Mr, 

trettell remarked, that by employing machinery not 
only can an absolutely dry fibre be produced from plan- 
tain stems within cight hours of treatment, but 
likewise a whiter and better quality can be turned 
out; for when sun-drying alone is resorted to, the 
dissipation of moisture ix so slow that the fibre loses 
strength in the process of drying, and likewise becomes 
discoloured—a fact which materially detracts from its 
value. The Conservator of Forests, while he thought 
Mr. Strettell’s estimate of the profits to be made frow 
such an enterprise’ (over three laks of rupees per 
sqnare of plantain jungle), altogether too high, con- 
firmed that gentle. an’s report as to the enormous 
growth of wild plantains in the forests of the Chitta- 

ong Hills; and suggested that tbe opinion of the 

uperintendent of the Botanic Garden should be asked. 
Dr. King thinks that the propossl has a good deal 
of promise about it, and that it might be well worth 
while for Government to spend a little money in sending 
a sufficiently large shipment to the London market 
to be sold for what it will fetch in small tots, so 
that the new material may become generally known to 
the paper-making interest. He, however, agrees with 
the Conservator in thinking Mr, Screttell’s estimates 
too favourable. He furtber points out, somewhat 
unnecessarily it would seem, thet the Indian plantain 
must not be confounded with the Manilla plantain, 
the fibre of which, usually called manilla bemp, is one 


of the most valuable fibres known, and is worth in 
London from £30 to £40 a ton. The utilization of 
this hemp for paper fibre has, however, lately heen 
pressed on the “iovernment of India—a proposal which, 
as regards feasibility, would be ona par with a sug- 
gestion to use silk for the manufacture of grain sacks. 
Tine Governuent of Bengal thinks that there. cannot 
be any reasonable doubt as to the suitability of the 
wild plantain fibre for paper-making. The local Go- 
vernment will be prepared to give all reasonable assist- 
ance to any mercantile firm or individual wishing to 
try the experiment in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, or 
elsewhere in Bengal. It will supply wild plantain 
stems free of cost, on the spot, for a reasonable time 
at the outset, and will arrange for future supplies at 
reasonable rates. It will also give such other a-sistance 
as may be deemed necessary and proper —Pioncer. 


EXPERIMENTAL Prountna'-—In another column will 
be found a paper on this subject by Mr. McL. Carter, 
He writes further :—Of course the old style of merely 
clipping off the top and outside stray shoots with 
shears will never be resorted to again by old hands, 
and therefore perbaps the comparison is not of much 
good at the present day; bui as I have never read 
or seen the results of similar trials in any paper, 
the resul's of my experiment may be of some service 
to the rising generation, and guard them from revert- 
ing to the uld method again.”—Jndian Tea Gaz(tte. 


FrermMentarion.—We much regret that our ‘‘devils” 
made some important mistakes in the printing of the 
letter on this subject by ‘‘Tea House” in our last 
issue, which we now hasten to correct, For about 4 
per cent of ordinary rolled leaf, read 40 per cent of 
ordinary rolled Wwaf. Again, for half inch (mrs) seve 
read half inch (mesh) sieve. A correspondent, anent 
the method advocated by *‘Tea House” writes: ‘I 
find this method answers admirably, as the tips do 
not get over-fermented.”—Indian Tea Gazette. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY WASTEFULNESS or THER Natives 
Sysrevs oF Farminc may be mvasured by the follow- 
ing comparison drawn by Mr, Caird. ‘The produce 
of cotton per acre in India is not one-fifth of that 
in Heypt and America, and the quality brings but 
half the price. An acre of cotton-land in Hyzypt 
well. watered yields 4001b. of cottun worth £14 an 
acre: in India the aver»ge yield is 70 lb, and the 
value to the grower not more than 20s. The maia 
distinction between the two modes of management is 
that in Egypt the cotton-crop is treated as a wet 
crop at all stages of its growth, while in India, where 
the climate is hotter, it is never irrigated. This, 
however, is only one instance of the rich harvesé 
which additional skill and enterprise can reap in 
India. A far greater promise of wealth is offered by 
the introduction of new staples, rather than by the 
improvement of existing staples. Str R. Temple notices 
that in the short period of his own service he 
witnessed the creation and development of a valuable 
trade in jute, tea, and coffee. The annual value of 
that trade already exceeds ten million pounds, The 
tea-trade has been unusually depressed of late, but 
there is every hope that it will recover and even 
expand into far greater dimensious. Successful efforts 
are at this moment being made to introduce Indian 
tea into the Australiim market. An expert was laely 
sent to visit the principal trade-centres in America, 
with a view to opening up a trade with the United 
States and Canada. In sugar, tobaeco—which already 
competes vigorously with American tobacco in the ltalt- 
au market—cincbona-bark—from which quinine is 
derived, leather, and various kinds of forest produce, 
the material for enlarging or creating new trades exists, 
In every direction a strong impulse is setting in 
towards the promotion of new employments suited to the 
Various capacities of the people. —Quarterly Review. 
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LIME FROM THE KUMBUK TREE: 
LIME, REMARKABLE QUANTITIES OF, IN THE WOOD OF 
CERTAIN TREES, BUT ESPECIALLY IN THAT OF THE 
“¢ KUMBUK” (SINHALESE), ‘‘ MARUTHA” (TAMIL), 


‘¢PERMINALIA ARJUNA,” AND ‘‘T, TOMEN- 
TOSA” (BEDD, ). 


Or, when dyspeptic and exceeding weak, 
Will read on salts phosphatic, found in teak.” 


To the Editor, 
Kelvin Grove, Colombo, 22nd Aug. 1881. 

Desr Srr,—The letter from Mr. Cochran in your 
issue of the 20th inst,, giving the analysis of a sample 
of wood ashes, which showed the remarkable percentage 
of 56°00 of lime, equal to 100°00 of carbonate of lime, 
has reminded me of a communication received 
from Mr. John Dent Young, exactly seven years ago, 
referring to the fact that on the road between Anu- 
radhapura and Kurunegala the natives burnt the 
wood of the kumbuk tree for the sake of the lime 
found in its ashes, which they used for building pur- 
poses, and also of an analysis of the samples of ashes 
made for me by the late Dr. Koch. 

Mr. Young at the time wrote to me as follows :— 

“‘T had heard of the process of making lime from 
the wood of the kumbukgaha, but I never saw any 
till a few days ago, when I found several people en- 
gaged in burning the wood for lime, on the roid from 
Anuradhapura towards Kurunegala. The asies seem 
all to disappear and the lime remains nearly pure. 
Xt struck me that the matter might interest you, so 
I send a small sample of ashes and of the lime pre- 

ared for mastication. There is no limestone to be 
ound within about 15 miles of the place. If there is 
anything curious in this, and you wish to have fur- 
ther information, I shall be very glad to collect all 
I can. I did not forget your commission about the 
chameleons; they are met with about Mullaittivu and 
Punakari—Pooneryn, but the natives make them into 
medicine! ! hence the difticulty of getting them.” 

Dr. Koch’s report ran as follows :— 

“*T have earefully examined the contents of the two 
parcels which accompanied your letter of the 26th 
ultimo, and have not the slightest hesitation in pro- 
nouncing them both to be composed mainly of car- 
bonate of lime, J found a very slight trace of-mag- 
nesia in the parcel labelled ‘ashes of the kumbuk 
tree,’ but the prepared stuff is as pure a specimen 
of calcic carbonate as you can procure. I deferred 
writing to you, hoping you would have looked in 
some morning and afforded me an opportunity of shew- 
ing you under the microscope typical crystals (octa- 
hedral and dumb-bell) of oxalate of lime prepared trom 
these specimens. ”’* 

You will perceive that by not at the time pub- 
lishing the above interesting communications I have 
doue injustice to my friend Mr. Young, and to the 
memory of my friend the late Dr. Koch, and at the 
same time deprived your readers of information which 
is most interesting as well as useful. 

If you will now, in addition to the above, reproduce 
the following extracts on this tree, which is widely 


spread over Ceylon and a large part of India, I think - 


they will form a paper worth a place in the pages 
of your Tropical Agricullurist, viz. :— 

(1) The account of it in Sir J. EH. Tennent’s Cey- 
lon :— 

«The Kumbuk of the Sinhalese (called by the Tamils 
maratha-maram) is one of the noblest and mos! widely 
distribuied trees in the island ; it de‘ights in the banks 
of rivers and moist borders of tanks and canals; it 


* I had the pleasure of looking at a slide prepared 
by Dr. Koch, and noticed the peculiar dumb-bell shaped 
objects and the others alluded to.—W, F, 


overshadows the stream of the Mahawelliganga, almost 
from Kandy to the sea; and it stretches its greal arms 
above the. still water of the lakes on the eastern side 
of the island. 

“One venerable patriarch of this species. which grows 
at Mutwall, within three miles of Colombo, towers 
to so great a height above the surrounding forests of 
coconut palms, that it forms a landmark for the native 
boatmen, and is discernible from Negombo, more than 
twenty miles distant. The circumference of its stem, 
as measured by Mr. W. Ferguson, in 1850, was forty- 
tive feet close to the earth, and seven yards at twelve 
feet above the ground. 

“The timber, which is durable, is applied to the 
carving of idols for the temples, besides being extens- 
ively used for less dignified purposes; but it is chiefly 
prized for the bark, which is sold as a medicine, and, in 
addition to yielding a black dye, it is so charged with 
calcareous matter thatits ashes, when burnt, afford a 
substitute for the lime which the natives chew with 
their betel,’’ 

(2) From the ‘‘ Ceylon Limber Trees” in your Direc- 
tory for 1863:— 

““T. Glabra,” W. et A. 314. * T. alata,” Moon, Cat. 
73. Kumbuk, Singh. Marutham, or Muruthu, Tam. ex 
Rottler Dicty. pt. 4 p. 31. Marudummarum, Ainslie 
pp. 88, 181, 209, and 266. 

I have taken particular notice of this, in many re- 
spects, extraordinary and majestic tree, from Belligam 
Northwards to Jaffna, and trom thence to Batticaloa, 
as well as in the central parts of the island; but 
whether growing along the banks of the Gindurah, the 
Kalu, Kalany, or Mahavelli Gangas, in the vicinity of © 
tanks or sandy plains of Jaffna, or on the borders of 
the Batticaloa Lake,—in every place of which it is well 
known by eitber its Singhalese or Tamil name, Kumbuk 
or Marutha,—I1 have scarcely seen it vary in its general 
appearance. and in its propensity to become a large 
tree. The Singhalese name for this tree is as fixed as 
the hills, but I question if there is another tree in India ~ 
so involved in confusion respecting its various Botan-— 
ical and Native names ; Sanscrit, Tamil, lelegoo, &c., 
&e., as well as to the usefulness of its timber and 
other products.—It has been dezcrib-d under about a 
dozen species of ‘* Pentaptera and Terminalia ” «very 
one of which with their native names and synonyms 
could very conveniently be included in one and with-— 
out many varieties too.—On turning to Dr. Birdwood’s 
most excellent ‘‘ Catalogue of the Economic Products of | 
the Presidency of Bombay,” under the chapter on 
“ Woods,” I tind, respecting this tree the following 
remarks :—‘‘ There is much confusion regarding the 
Botanical synonyms of this tree, which I have not been 
able to unravel, and consequently the native names, 
except the local, are omitted.”—Pridham vol. 11. p. 
772, borrowing from Forbes, I think, says that the 
natives believe that water will always be found by 
digging near Kabuk (Kumbuk) trees, and a writer in 
the ‘‘ Colombo Examiner” Newspaper some time ago, 
gave an account of one ol these trees which ‘ sprung” 
a fountain of water out of its trunk, out of which a 
number of travellers slaked their extreme thirst and 
then the water ceased! The Kumbuk tree near the 
high road beyond Mr. Morgan’s at Mutwal, described 
by Sir Emerson Tennent, 1s the largest tree, within 
several miles of Colombo, and ia well worth a visit, 
The late Revd. J. Roberis, in his Oriental Illustrations 
of the Bible, commenting on Psalm 37—6, alludes to 
this tree, as follows :—‘,A truly wicked man is com- 
pared to a tamarind tree, whose wood is exceedit 
hard, and whose fruit is sour. That passasu, i. &, 
fiend, is like the Marrutha marram (Terminalia alata 
This tree resists the most powerful storms ; it never 
loses its leaves (! W. F.) and is sacred to Vyra 
the Prince of devils JI have seen some, that would 
measure from 30 to 40 feet in circumference,’ ’ 
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Wood dark colored, very hard, heavy and strong, 
inch bars bearing 4380 to 450 Ibs.; used in house build- 
ing, for boats, canoes &c., &c Wheels for the cars 
of idols are often made from cross sections of this wood. 
—The ashes from its burnt bark produce a kind of 
lime (chunam) valued as a masticatory with betel leaf 
&ec., and [ think that there can be no doubt that the 
following extract from Buchanan-Hamilton’s | travels 
in Mysore &c., vol. 3 p. 202, and referred to by 
Ainslie 2, p. 270, refers to the bark, of this very tree :— 
“Phe Mutti (Chuncoa Muttia, Buch: MSS.) in 
particular grows to a prodigious size. The natives use 
the ashes of its bark, to eat with Betel, in the same 
manner as in other parts, quick-lime is used,”— Must 
I apologise for thus identifying another name with this 
Protean tree ? * 

(3) The full botanical accounts of two supposed spe- 
cies, but all referring to our kumbuk tree, by C. B. 
Clarke, in the ‘‘ Flora of British India” :— 

“Sect, II. Pentaptera, /ruit with 5 acute subequal 
wings. Spikes usually panicled. 

“7. T. Arjuna, Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 28 ; leaves subop- 
posite oblong or elliptic nearly glabrous beneath when 
adult, spikes usually panicled, fruits 1-2 in. nearly 
glabrous ovoid- or obovoid-oblong, the wings not very 
broad their striations curving much upwards. Dalz. & 
Gibs, Bomb. Fl. 9\; Brand. For. Fl. 224. T. Berryi, 
W. & A. Prodr. 314; Dalz & Gibs. Bomb. Fl. 92. T. 
at) W. g A. Prodr. 314; Thwaites Enum. 104 ; 

als § Gibs, Bomb. Fl 91. T. ovalifolia, Rottl. i 
Herb. Pentaptera Arjuna, Roxb. Hort. Beng, 34 and 
Fl. Ind. ii. 483; Wall. Cat. 3981; DC. Prodr. iii. 14, 
Mem. Combr. t. 2. Pentaptera glabra, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 
34 and Fl. Jnd. ii. 440; Wall. Cat, 3979. P. angusti- 
folia, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 34 and Fl, Ind. ui. 437. 

‘Deccan, Ceylon and the sub-Himalayan tracts of the 
North Weet Provinces. Very common. 

“‘Attains 60-80 ft. Leaves usually 4—6 in.(sometimes 
10 in.) suddenly narrowed at the base, often cordate, 
obtuse or very shortly acute at the apex; petiole 
rarely more than #4 in., often very short, with two 
glands near its apex. Bracteoles very small. Calyx- 
teeth uearly glabrous both within and without. Young 
ovary very short, covered with crisped brown or rufous 
hair. Wings of the fruit usually truncate or suddenly 
narrowed at the top —Dr. Brandis states that 7’, 
Arjun« is common in Bengal; it is unknown in east 
and central Bengal but abounds in Southern Behar, 
Chota Nagpore and on the Sone—i.e., along the whole 
northern face of the Deccan table-land, 

“Var. 2. angustifolia (i.e., Pentaptera Roxb and not 
Terminalia angustifolia Roxb.). Leaves narrow elongate- 
oblong suddenly narrowed into the petiole. Southern 
Peninsula and Concan. Wall. Cat. 3971. 

*§. IT. tomentosa, Bedd. Fi, Sylv. t. 17; leaves sub- 
opposite or uppermost alternate elliptic or ovate 
glabrous or very hairy beneath when adult, spikes 

anicled, fruit 1-2 in. glabrous or hoary obovoid-ob- 
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ong, wings broad striations carried horizontally to the | 


edge. Brand. For. Fl. 225. 

* It appears that where there was no lime to be had, 
the natives used the ashes of the muddi or mutti, 
kumbuk, as the Sinhalese do between Kurunegala 
and Anuradhapura. I quote further from Buchan- 
~ ans Journey in Mysore &c. 3 p. 228-9 :—“‘ {n low moist 
vailies here, a kind of white clay, mixed with bits 
of quartz, is very commonly found under the soil 
of rice grounds. Its strata are often several cubits 
‘in thickness, and when it comes to the surface, 
render the ground very sterile. It is called jaydi 
mannul, and is used to whitewash the houses of the 
natives. It is diffused in water to separate the sand 
and stones, and is then mixed with a little chunam, 
that is to say, the ashes of muddi bark (Chuncoa 
muddia Buch. MS.); for in this vicinity there 
is no lime.” 
of Ceylon?—W. F. 

85 


, tree given in Thwaites’ ‘‘fnum.” p. 104, as 
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** Deccan, Ceylon, and thesub-Himalayan tracts of 


the North West Provinces, Nipal, and Sikkim, a:- 
cending to 4,000 ft. ; very common. Burma; Bran- 
dis, Kurz. 

** Attains 80-100 ft. Leaves 4-8 in., petiole 4 in. 


lowers often attacked by a Cynips producing numerous 
galls which simulate fruit. Bracteoles very small, 
Calyxz-teeth without tomentose villous or glabrescent, 
_ “Var, 1. typica ; leaves cordate or suddenly narrowed 
into the petiole, adult more or less hairy beneath 
often very hairy, petiole with two glands near the 
base of the leaf, young ovary villous, fruit glabrous, 
T. tomentosa, W. § A. Prodr, 314; Wight Jc. t. 195. 
T. glabra, var. tomentosa, Dalz, § Gibs. Bomb. Fl. 91? 
T. alata, Roth Nov. Sp. 379 ; Kurz. For. Fl. Brit. Burma 
i, 458. T. ovata, Herb. Rottler. T, Chebula, Retz B, 


minor Hucrck & Muell, Arg. Obs Bot, 219. Pentaptera 
tomentosa, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 34. Fl. Ind. ii. 440 ; 
DC. Prodr. iii. 14,.Mem. Oombr. +. 1; Wall. Cat, 


3978.—Common throughout India. 

“Var. 2. crenulata; leaves arrowed into the petiole 
often obovate-elliptic adult nearly glabrous beneath, 
young ovary glabrous. ‘T. crenulata, Roth Nov. Sp. 
380; W. & A. Prodr. 314. Pentaptera crenulata, 
Roxh. Hort. Beng. 34, Fl. Ind. ii. 438; DC. Prodr. iii. 
15; Wall. Cat. 3978. P. macrocarpa, Wall. Cat. 3982, 


—Deccan and the ‘sub-Himalaya; common. Burma; 
Kurx. Kurz For, fl. Brit. Burma i. 458 states T. 


crenulata, Roth, to be 7. Arjuna of Beddome and 
Brandis. But both Beddome and Brandis have stated 
that 7. crenulata, W. & A. is a variety included 
under their 7. tomentosa. Kurz has not communicated 
any example of his 7. crenulata, nor in his descrip- 
tion coes he notice the character of the venation’ of 
the fruit by which Dr. Brandis has separated 7. 
Arjuna and T. tomentosa. The synonym 7. crenulata 
Kurs remains therefore doubtful. Perhaps as Mr. 
Thwaites hints 7. Aryjuna (T. glabra, Enwm. 104) and 
T. tomentosa should be made one species. 

‘sVar. 3. coriacea ; leaves as in 7. tomentosa typica, 
but beneath with a close hard fulyous tomentum 
rather than villous, fruit pubescent with miuute 
fulvous hairs. T. coriacea, W. & A. Prodr. 315. Penta- 
ptera coriacea, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 34, Fl. Ind. ii, 
438.—Mountains of the Coromandel Coast ; Roxburgh, 
Deccan, Herb. Rottler. Malabar Hills ; Dr. Ritchie.” 
BoranicaL DESURIPTIONS ABOVE 

QUOTED.t 

It will be observed that tt. 25 and 17. of Bed- 
dome’s ‘‘ Flora Sylvatica of Southern Indiv? are the 
first quotations made here for these two supposed 
species. Table 17 is evidently partly a reproduction 
ofWight’s ‘‘lcones” tab. 199, also quoted, and Beddome 
in his description unhesitatingly gives the 7’. tomentosa 
as the Ceylon tree. InBeddomy’s description of t. 28, 7. 
Arjuna, he has no reference to this tree being a native of 
Ceylon, whilst Mr. Clarke quotes it as the undoubted 
the Ce) lon 
* bark 


Notes ON THE 


one. Of 17’. tomentosa, t. 17, Beddome says, 


| deeply cracked (or in one variety without any cracks),” 


+N. B., that in any remarks made by me onany of 
the descriptions in tbe “ Flora of British India,” I 
do not mean to disparage the writers responsible for 
that work, or to say anything that can convey a 
want of great appreciation of their labors. Each «nd 


| all of them deserve the grateful thanks of every one 


Is this the same as the mekie or kaolin | 


who is possessed of this work, for the concise and 
lucid description generally given, of the orders, genera 
and species. Residents in India and Ceylon, with the 
living plants and fregh flowers and fruits before them, 
may be able to add notes to the descriptions which 
may appear to differ much from those given in the 
‘Flora of British India,” and for which the con- 
ductors will no doubt be grateful instead of the 
reverse. —W. I’. 
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and of 7. Arjuna, t. 28, he says: ‘‘bark smooth, 
Whitish or green,” whilst Kurz, ‘‘Forest.Flora of 
British Burma,” 1.458, writing of 7’. crenulata, Roth, 
quotes Beddome’s t. °28 (for YZ’. Arjuna), and says ; 
““bark thick, brittle, dark grey, deeply longitudinally 
eracked.” In Roxburgh’s and Wight and Arnott’s 
descriptions of some of their species included in the 
foreg ing, the bark is also described as either smooth 
or deeply cracked, and Mr, Clarke therefore, not being 
able to make use of these most conflicting statements, 
has perliaps wisely avoided any allusion to them 
as characters. The old external layer of bark of our 
Ceylon kumbuk is in every case remarkable by its 
exfoliating in large or small sheets, leaving the under 
bark very smooth, shining, and of a somewhat mot- 
tled gre color, and in this respect resembling in 
appearance the plane tree, Platanus orientalis, the 
birch, Belula aibr, Protium caudatum, Balsamoden- 
dron Berryi, Odinu Wodier, and the common guava, 
Psidium Guyava. On the subject of this peculiarity 


of the bark of the kumbuk, the following explana- - 


tion of the scaling of the bark of the plane tree 
is so applicable to that of the kumbuk, that the 
reason given for this peculiarity may be the same 
in both cases :— : 
“The trank and branches are clothed with smooth 
light-coloured bark which scales off annually in broad 
irregular patches, giving the tree a singularly speckled 
app-arance when bare of its foliage. This scaling off 
of the bark is said to be occasioned by the rigidity 
of its tisue, incapable of stretching as the wooa 
beueath increases in diameter.” —Gard. Mag. Bot., 1,239. 
~ It is a well-known fact in Ceylon that the Hig-gaha, 
Odina Wodicr, is the tree which grows most readily 
by slips or cuttings, and Sir Joseph Hooker, “Fl. Brit, 
ind.,” 2.29, gives the following reason for this pecu- 
liavity :—‘‘ Lhe tissues abound in starch, whence it 
is most easy to increase this tree by cuttings of almost 
any part.” Does the scaling off of the bark in the 
kKumbuk, plane, and the other trees mentioned, in- 
dicate that they contain excess of lime in their tissues ? 
Avoiding the Seylia of the bark distinction, Dr. 
Brandis has seized the Charybdis of the venation of 
the fruits, and Mr. Clarke is, I dare say, glad to 
avail of this supposed tangible character. It will 
be seen that it is by ‘‘the character of the venation 
of the fruit by which Dr. Brandis has separated 
Z. Arjuna and 7. tomentosa.” The. fruits of 7’. Ar- 
juna are ‘1-2 inches (long) nearly glabross ovoid—— 
_ or obovoid— oblong, the wings not very broad, their 
Striations: curving much upwards.” And again, 
““wines of the fruit usually truncate or suddenly 
narrowed at the top.” Several hundred fruits col- 
lected from several trees in Colombo have every 
character to agree with these, some of the wings 
being trunca'ed, and others not on the same fruit, 
and a very large portion of them being long ovate, 
and either gradually or suddenly accuminated to a 
long or short poiat, in fact, they. assume several 


shapes and forms, but the. sharp-edged wings are 


very conspicuous in all, and in all those I have seen 
the striations curve much upwards, and, therefore, 
if this bea good character, our Oevylon tree must 
be 7. Arjuna. 

The fruit of 7. tomentosa is ‘‘1-2 inches (long), 
glabrous or hoary obovoid-oblong, wing broad 
striations carried horizontally to the edge.” (Brandis, 
** Forest Flora,’’. 225.) In none of the fruits ex- 
amined by me do the striations run horizontally to 
the edge, and in this respect the fruits of our Colombo 
trees are different from those of 7. tomentosa, but I 
am not satisfied that the character is a good one, 
and I therefore believe that the 7’. Arjuna and T. 
tomentosa, as given above, are one species, our Cey- 
lon form of the tree all through the island being so 
‘constant in its characters that Dr. Thwaites gives only 
one, C. P, 1603, number for it, 


The question of the large quantity of pure lime in the 
tissue of this tree is a very important one in respect 
to lime in the soil where it is found. In 
this respect its existence may indicate a supply of 
lime in the soil and thus aid planters in selecting soils 
for certain purposes, but as it is a plant loving the 
edges of rivers, lakes, or tanks, it is probable that it 
elaborates the lime from the water near which 
it grows. 

(4), Liz in tHE Woop or TEAK.—(Cutting from the 
Ceylon Observer, No. 85, of 13th April 1878.)— Thoms, of 
Riga, says the Academy has directed attention (Ber. 
deut. chem. Gesell, January 14, 1878, 2234) to the 
occurrence of a white deposit in teak wood (%'ectona 
grandis), consisting essentially of lime phosphate, 
PCaHO,. His views in regard to this deposit were 
confirmed, it is stated, by his finding 29 6 per cent. 
of phosphoric acid in the ash of the wood. A chemist 
of this country made the same observations sixteen 
years ago, and they are playfully recorded in a rhyme 
published at the time :— ; 

**Or when dyspeptic and exceeding weak, 
Will reid on salts phosphatic, found in teak.’? 

5. ‘The allusion to the uze of the ashes of the kumbuk 
tree as a whitewash in the following extract from the 
“Treasury of Botany” has evidently been borrowed from 
the passage already quoted from Buchanan’s Travels 
in Mysore, &e.: 

** Pentaptera glabra isa large smooth-barked timber 
tree with a trunk six or eight feet in diameter and from 
fifty to eighty feet high, wilhout a branch, It is 
common in the teak forests of Pegu, and affords 
an excellent dark-brown timber, useful for mast-pieces 
spars, and other purposes connected with sbipbuild- 
ing. In Canara, on the western coast of the pen- 
insula of India, the natives obtain a kind of lime by 
calcining the bark and wood, which they prefer to 
ordinary lime for eating with betel-nut, and also use 
for whitewashing,—-[A. S.]” 

I may here mention that I first noticed the large 
kumbuk trea at Mutuwal, in 1849, in the following 
manner, I was then returning from Jaffna in a 
dhoney, and was so satiated with the ‘‘ orient- 
al luxury” of travelling in this peculiar kind 
of vessel, that when off Negombo I began anxiously 
to look out for indications of the land near Colombo, 
and noticed in a line with the coast what I sup- 
posed was a mass of vegetation on the island in the 
mouth of the Kelani river, as it looked entirely 
isolated from any other feature. On asking the dhoney- 
men what this was, they at once replied: ‘Oh! 
sir, that is the big kumbuk tree at. Mutuwal. which 
answers for a land-mark for us when we are out fish- 
ing or making for Colombo from the north.” I took 
an early opportunity of visiting this tree, and have 
ever since taken strangers to see it as one of the 
“Jions” of Colombo, Several years ago the beauty 
and usefulness of this tree as a land-mark were greatly 
destroyed by several cartloads of its upper branches 
having been cut off. 
son to photograph it as the first of a series of the 
remarkable trees of Ceylon, copies of which were to 
be sent to Dr. Bennett, the distinguished naturalist 
of Sydney. On inquiry from the natives living 
near the tree I learned that the branches had been 
cut down for the special lime obtained from their 
ashes for the repair of St. John’s Roman Catholic 
Church, situated close to the spot. It was also:stated 
that when the wood was burnt no ashes except the 


-lime remained.. I again measured this tree on this 
occasion, and found that it was 45 feet round the © 


base and 244 feet at 8 feet from the ground. Its 
bark has been chipped off all round the trunk, and 


is used by the natives to chew with their betel leaf. 


In the forks of the higher branches plants of “the 
common orchid Cymbidium aloifolium, Sw., and 
of the curious Psilotwm triquetrum, Sw., may be seen. 


In April 1879, I took Mr. Grig- — 
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IT now send for your inspection Mr, Grigson’s ex- 
cellent photograph of the lower part of the trunk 


of this famous tree. The picture is altogether a 
remarkable one, with the giant tree in the foreground, 
and coronut palms in various stages, and other objects 
of a native compound, in the -back; the tree looks 
like an ancient pillar leaning somewhat to one side, with 
ivy-clad sides, and huge buttresses at its base, which has 
a diameter of 15 to 20 feet. I, trust this tardy notice 
of Mr. Grigson’s photograph of our biggest tree in 
Colombo may be the means of rewarding him for the 
trouble he took in going so far to have it taken. 

To parties who may wish to pay a visit to this tree, 
it may be useful to mention that it is in a native 
-gavden close to the road on the right-hand side, and 
behind No. 112 Mutuwal Street, beyond St. John’s 
Roman Catholic Church, and about 34 miles from Sir 
Edward Barnes’ statue. An inquiry for the famous 
kumbuk tree will at once induce any of the natives 
in the neighbourhood, to point it out. 

If the packet of ashes sent by Mr. Elphinstone and 
analysed by Mr. Cochran is the produce of a single 
tree, surely that tree can be no other than the verita!le 
kambuk tree (have we two ‘‘Richmonds in the field.”’?), 
and if soit is curieus that its name with its ashes was 
not mentioned, The kumbuk is considered a purifier 
of water, and it is therefore a great favorite planted near 
wells for drinking purposes as well as for baths, and 
near a very fine specimen of the kumbuk growing 
in the angle of the Maradana and Jail roads there 
are extensive baths, while near the road a placard is 
placed intimating the qualities of the kumbuk tree grow- 
ing close to the wells. Now if the kumbuk has the 
power of absorbing the lime from the © soil 
there may be some philosophy in planting them near 
wells round which their roots penetrate to a con- 
siderable extent and depth. One of the finest trees in 
Colombo is the kumbuk in the edge of the parade 
ground, and facing the centre road leading through 
the Police Barracks at Kew Point, Colombo. It is 
likely that this tree was planted by Moou about 60 
years ago, when this point was a kind of Botanical 
Garden. 

It is 2 common belief amongst the natives, as stated 
already, that if a branch is cut off the kumbnk tree pure 
water will flow from the cut for some time and then cease, 

It is singular that this famous tree with all its 
good qualities real and imaginary should be sacred 
to Vyraver, the Prince of Devils, but there is no 
accounting for the contradictions in connection with 
the religion of the Tamil. I hope to have Mr. Cochran’s 
opinion of the specimens of lime sent by Mr, Young 
in 1874, and of the ashes of fresh specimens of the 
wood and bark of this tree.—Yours truly, 

W. FERGUSON. 


(Local Kxtract ) 

The kumbuk tree is common enough all over the 
island, It however loves the banks of rivers and the 
margins of Tanks where it raises its head a very monarch 
above the top of the surrounding forest, while in girth, 

though its inside may not afford room for a small 
tea party, it attains the respectable measurement of 
a circumference of 18 to 20 ft. To support the trunk 
itself and the enormous weight of the out-spreading 
branches and foliage, it throws out at a height of 
about three or four feet from the ground, buttresses 
‘on all sides, the spaces between which with some 
kind of improviced roofing, afford shelter and a con- 
venient ambush to the sportsman who watches within 
their recess for deer and wild buffalo coming to 
drink. In wild parts of the country such as the 
‘interior of the Magampattu, these buttresses are 
‘Separated from the tree with the axe, and after being 
‘®juared and sufficiently chipped to thin them, are used 
for doors. The bark of the tree which is about an 
inch in thickness, can be stripped in large sheets, and 
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when so stripped are joined at the ends and sunk 
at the bottom of wells for the double purpose of 
preventing the earth from falling in, as well as purify- 
ing the water. Such. wells are common in the 
Kireme part of the Tangalla district, and it is a well- 
attested fact that whereas water from wells to which 
the kumbuk bark has not been so applied, is of a 
thick bluish milky appearance, and of a strong ferru- 
ginous taste, the water from wells protected by the 
bark is as clear and tasteless as the best spring water 
obtainable anywhere. 

The statement that the ashes of the tree is used 
by the Sinhalese, in place of chunam, is also perfectly 
correct, but more than this, the ashes mixed with 
fine sand make a tolerably good substitute for the 
ordiniry mortar made of lime. Not -only is this 
mortar used for plastering houses in those parts of 
the country where the ordinary coral lime cannot be 
procured, but the ashes after lixivation are prepared 
by having boiled water poured over them, for white- 
washing and for chewing with betel. It is however 
very seldom that it is used as an adjunct to the 
masticatory, as the Sinhalese prefer lime obtained 
by calcining land or sea shells to that got from the 
ashes. However, in parts of the couatry where shells 
ave not to be easily had, the ashes of the kumbuk 
tree are made to yield a very gvod substitute. One 
other peculiarity of this tree is that the living trunk 
can be set on fire. It burns with a smouldering fire, 
emitting no flame, and very little if any smoke, 
while the process of combustion is very slow, though 
regular, as regards the complete inceneration of every 
fibre. We remember testing this by setting fire to a 
fallen green tree, which, on re-visting it a fortnight 
after, had hardly then a two flet section burnt away. 
The tree had fallen by the washing away all round 
of the river bank on whichit had stood, a new anicut 
thrown across the river at a short distance above, 
having given the current a new set—dead against the 
buttressed roots of the tree. But whether the tree 
be green or quite dead, it turns equally well, but 
the belief among the Sinhalese is that the green tree 
gives a purer quality and larger quantity of lime. 
The tree grows most luxuriantly in the ruined tanks 
of the Magampattu, especially at Tissemaharama, and 
if some one would take the trouble by an examination 
of the concentric rings of the trunk to determine the 
age of the largest (therefore the oldest) tree, some 
approximate idea of the date when the Magampattu 
went to decay and ruin may be formed,—C. Leaminer, 


Improyinc AMERICAN TeA.—Under this heading the 
Scientific American gives us the following paragraph :— 
“* Recently on receiving a number of packages of Ame- 
rican tea from the experimental tea farm in South 
Carolina, Commissioner Le Due invited a number of 
tea dealers in Baltimore and Washington to test the 
quality of the crop. They pronounced it very good 
tea, and said it compared favourably with East In- 
dian teas, Last year’s receipts from the some place 
had a weedy flavow. This year the same defect is 
only barely perceptible, the result being due to culti- 
vation. By next year it is thought it will have dis- 
appeared entirely. It is even now only perceptible 
to the taste of experts. Letters from Mr. Jackson, 
the gentleman in charge of the tea farm, comment in 
very favourable terms upon the healthy appearance 
of the plants and the prospect for excellent results.” 
The italics are ours. Perhaps some of our friends 
will be ale to enlighten us as to the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ weedy flavour.” As far as our experience goes, 
we have never seen or heard of any tea of weedy 
flavour in, or from, the ‘‘tea farms” of Assam, Ca- 
char, Darjeeling, or any other tea district in India, — 
Indian Tea Gazette, 
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THE POTATO DISEASE. 


_ Every one who is taking up potatos states that he 
finds a few diseased tubers, and ie therefore fearful 
of an inroad of the Peronospora, which is too prob- 
able, but not justified by present appearances except 
in those cases where the now well-known resting- 
spores have been found. Our own experience ia that 
all these diseased tubers are cases of the disease first 
recorded under the name of ‘‘nape-faule” or wet-rot, 
which is characterized by the presence of Fusisporium 
solani of Martius. Besides this we find a pale grey 
slimy mucus oozing out in parts, consisting of mil- 
lions of extremely minute bodies, which we consider 
some form of Micrococcus, especially as these are 
accompanied by numerous Bocteria, but whether they 
are a development or not of the Micrococcus we are 
unable to determine. Under these circumstances it 
would be probably dangerous to throw such specimens 
in the way of pigs, in which it is pos:ible they 
might generate some unlooked-for form of disease. 
They should at once be burned.—M. F,. B.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. . 


STATE OF FORESTS. 

The skilful physician knows by examining the sur- 
face of the body whether the internal and hidden 
parts are healthy or diseased; by the appearance of 
the skin he knows the state of the blood; and he 
only requires to see the tongue and the eye to know 
the condition of the stomach and liver. It has to 
be borne in mind, however, that although there are 
many analegies between plants and animals, there 
are also great differences and distinctions. By the 
appearance of the leaves the general health of the 
tree is known, but there may be, and often are, 
incipient diseases at work which have not yet mani- 
fested themselves in the leaves. Bark diseases are 
-of that class, and it is very remarkable how many 
diseases that ultimately prove fatal have their origin 
in the park, especially in young and tender trees, as 
will subsequently be described. The sap is to the 
vegetable very much what the blood is to the animal, 
both working within, and producing outward effects ; 
and thus it is that the state of the leaves indicates 
the condition of the sap and the vessels through 
which it is conveyed. 

It is not, therefore, in early summer, nor yet in 
autumn, that the leaves should be examined with a 
-view of determining the real health of the tree, be- 
cause in-the former the flow of sap and the flush of 
growth may be strong and powerful, but not con- 
tinuous, and in the latter superabundance or scarcity 
of moisture in the soil are alone sufficient -to mislead 


by the influences they exert upon the sap, and con- 


sequently upon the leaves, thereby rendering the 
efforts of the most experienced observer abortive in 
his labours of research. he growth of the tree is 
principally influenced either through the roots, bark, 
buds, or leaves, and if any of these aré disordered the 
health of the tree is thereby impaired, and unless the 
disease is of a local and circumscribed nature, it will 
eventually influence and destroy the whole structure. 

It is often dificult to determine which is the cause 
and which the effect of certain diseases ; we see the 
leaf grow yellow and assume a sickly aspect, but we 
cannot tell what the producing cause is. Insects of 
various kinds make their attacks, and it would be 
assuming too much to say that they only sieze upon 
disordered and diseased parts of the tree, for we know 
that leaves of the best and healihiest kinds are punct- 
ured, and often entirely devoured by various insects, 
chiefly caterpillars. When the roots are diseased, or 
in ony way incapable of absorbing the moisture 
requisite for the healthy development of the tree, 
they do not usually long continue so, for they very 
goon either regain perfect health or entirely lose their 
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vitality. Root diseases, too, can usually be detected 
from all others by the manner in which they influ. 
ence the whole structure of the tree, and the uniform 
discoloration of the foliage, 

Bark diseases, unlike those of the root, are not 
general, but affect only certain limited parts or spots. 
It is no uncommon thing to see small patches of the 
bark quite diseased, and the general surface quite 
healthy and in its normal state. In young trees, 
and specially in the larch, disease in the bark is very 
common, and has been the subject of much discussion. 
It can in most, if not every case, be either greatly 
modified or entirely prevented, but in order to make 
the subject perfectly clear and intelligible would 
require greater space and time than is here afforded.— 
C. Y. Micuie, Cullen House, Banffshire, 8th Aug.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


INDIAN TEA IN AMERICA. 
(From the Indian T.a Gazette, 20th August 1881.) 


The following is an extract from a letter written 
to the Indian Daily News by a Cachar Planter :— 

‘“‘We were glad to note that our American cousins 
were being induced to give some orders. If only 
Indian tea was once taken up and became popular, 
its future would be secured. The teeming masses of 
people in the States would consume more tea we 
should imagine than all the English public, provided 
Indian tea took the place of China. Australia so far 
has done well, but the market there would be easily 
glutted, whereas, if its use become general, it would 
be almost impossible to glut the American market. 
The millions of settlers in America and in Canada 
all use tea at their meals very much as an English- 
man takes his beer, so that the inland consumption 
must be very large. In Anstralia, every shepherd 
carries his pannikin of tea, and the amount he swal- 
lows in twelve months must be pretty considerable, 
Im the backwoods of America and .Canada, each 
wood-cutter consumes nearly half a pound of tea 
weekly, so that, with its millions of people, America 
could easily dispose of millions of pounds of tea, 
which would not only clear off all the surplus tea 
in the London market, but would probably cause a 
deficit. We wonder if in our time this golden era 
will take place.” 

We hope indeed that the golden era will take place - 
in our time, and we see no reason why it should not. 
Taking into consideration the vast flood of emigration 
that is rapidly pouring into America from Europe, if. 
we can only succeed in now introducing our teas into 
the United States and Canada, those countries will 
soon become the market for our produce. The Indian 
Tea Industry bas now to all appearances, judging 
from outward signs, a most hopeful future before it. 
The dark clouds, portraying misfortune and disast<r, 
that have so long been threatening and lowering over. 
us, appear now to he gradually drifting away, leay- — 
ing a rift through which we can sce pouring down 
the rays of a sunshine of hope, prognosticating a store 
of better days for usin the not very distant future. 
We have now simply to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented to us, and with all our might and 
main to set to work and push your way. ‘‘ Where 
there is a will there is a way,” and if we will only 
now set to work with a determined will and effort, 
we are bound to succced. What we require is to push 
even as the Yankees do, Surely we will not let our 
American cousins brag their superiority over us in 
this respect. The prize is within our grasp, and if 
we wish to secure it, we must lay aside all apathy, — 
all half-hearted measures and with all the ener : 
possess make a determined effort, ‘and with English 
pluck and courage added to ‘‘ Yankee push and cuté- 
ness,” carry and -take possession of the American tea 
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market by storm, casting China and Japan rubbish 


in the fosse without the fort. We have an oppor- 
tunity now presented us to make a breach in the 
walls of the American Tea Market Fort. If we suc- 
ceed in making it, the place is ours, and China and 
Japan will soon fly out of the back door. Once in 
our possession, we need only plant the flag of the 
‘‘Tndian Tea Industry,” and dare any other to dis- 
place it. With » home consumption increasing mare 
and more rapidly every year, with new markets, 
capable of unlimited expansion opened and opening 
out, the Tea Industry in India should undoubtedly 
. take rank as one of the foremost, one of the safest 
and most stable investments in this the country and 
indigenous home of the tea plant. 


PETROLEUM AND PLANT-LIFE. 
(From the Monthly Market Report.) 


At the last meeting of the California Academy of 
Sciences a discussion took place on the subject of the 
use of petroleum for destroying scale insects on rose- 
bushes. Dr. Henry Gibbons said that two months ago 
he put petroleum on the trees in his garden, Since 
then the trees have grown better than ever before ; 
they have grown faster than ever before, and given 
better roses. The petroleum seems to kill the scale 
insects. The handsomest rose he exhibited was from 
a bush which looked nearly dead a short time since. 
The petroleum was mixed with castor oil. It is not 
applied profusely and allowed to run down the roots. 
Perhaps in a crude state the petroleum would be 
bad, even to the stalks; but mixed with the castor 
oil it appears to be advantageous to the plant. The 
compound does not evaporate nor give out the insolu- 
ble ‘portion, ‘Therefore you have a permanent coat- 
ing, acting on the entire surface of the plant. Dr. 
Gibbons exhibited a large bunch of beautiful roses of 
exceeding fragrance and in full bloom, which he gath- 
ered from a bush in his garden that two months ago 
was overrun with scale bugs and nearly dead. Now, 
since using the petroleum and the castor oil, no sign 
of any scale insect can be seen in the whole garden. 
He thought castor oil was the only oil that will mix 
with alcohol, turpentine, and the benzines. It is 
soluble in alcohol; and when mixed with crude 
petroleum forms a sort of varnish and cement, which 
remains on the bushes and does not fall to the ground. 
Petroleum, uncombined with castor oil, evaporates 
swiftly, but when combined forms a useful coating 
to preserve the plant. Many things have been thus 
tried. Trees have been white-washed with caustic 
potash and lime, One of his rose bushes, nearly 
ruined by scale insects, thus treated, has borne an 
unusual number of roses, and a single cactus has 
borne 200 flowers this season. He thought these 
were practical facts, and quite as valuable as theo- 
retical ones, although he valued both, and was glad 
to learn of any experience having a bearing of such 
importance to the agricultural industries of the human 
family. He cautioned persons against saturating the 
earth with petroleum, as such a course prevents 
future vegetation, Like all things else, its moderate 
use wisely directed is good, and its excessive use is 
destructive. A grain of opium relieves pain, but its 
habitual use persisted in brings death. Dr. Behr said 
that as the mixture was not coluble in water, if it 
reaches the earth it cakes the ground and thus shuts 
out the air’, which must permeate the surface, and 
is necessary to plant-growth. 
make rose bushes grow better if sparingly applied, 
and kill the scale bugs, but if allowed to reach the 


A few applications will | 


soil it renders vegetation thereafter impossible in the | 


spot, until it is eradicated. Dr. A. Kellogg thought 
a simple wash of common lye would at first be 
suflicientin many cases. Petroleum deteriorates ground 
for crops, 
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Mr. Verder received a large lot of lemon ! 


trees from Australia covered with scale bugs. He 
applied refined petroleum to the leaves carefully and 
they all fell off, but every bug died and fresh leaves 
came out, and the plants continued healthy for many 
years, He afterwards applied it successfully to orange 
trees. He thinks there is a misapprehension among 
those who condemn its use. It should not be allowed 
to reach the ground, 


COFFEE, ITS USES AND MEDICINAL 
QUALITIES, 
By Henry Secur, M.D. 


Doctor Bock, of Leipsic, says :—‘ Lhe nervousness 
and peevishness of times are chiefly attributable to tea 
and coffee; he says that ‘ the digestive organs of con- 
firmed coffee drinkers are in a state of chronic 
derangement, which reacts on the brain, producing 
fretful and lachryinose moods,’ I cannot agree that 
the nervousness and peevishness of the present time 
are to be attributed to the use of coffee, If people are 
more nervous or in worse humour now than formerly, 
we may find other causes arising from the customs and 
habits of society, much more hkely to produee such 
a state of things, than the use of this particular article 
of diet. I have no intention of pointing out many 
changes and peculiarities in the habits of the age, to 
show many other more prominent reasons for people 
being in bad humour, besides the use of coffee. My 
object is to defend coffee from a slander aimed at one 
of our best friends—a friend more likely to relieve the 
morbid state of things complained of, than to produce 
it. Who that has experienced the good effects of coffee 
can sit quietly and hear it abused, especially by an 
estimable physician, who has written learned books on 
the nervous system? The nerves of every honest 
friend of coffee tremble with the shock of an attack 
from such a quarter. 

Let us examine the effects of coffee on the economy. 
Taken in moderation itis a mental and bodily stimulant 
of a most agreeable nature ; and followed by no harm- 
ful reaction, it produces contentment of mind, allays 
hunger and bodily weakness, increases the incentive and 
capacity for work, makes man forget his misfortunes, 
and enables those who use it to remain a long time 
without food or sleep, to endure unusual fatigue, 
and preserve their cheerfulness and contentment, 
Jomand says: ‘An infusion made with ten ounces 
of coffee enables me to live without other food for 
tive consecutive days, without lessening my ordinary 
occupations, and to use more and more prolonged 
muscular exercise than I was accustomed to, without 
any other physical injury than a slight degree of 
fatigue, and a little loss of flesh. The mental ex- 
hilaration, physical activity, and wakefulness it causes, 
explain the fondness for it, which has been shown 
by so many men of science, poets, scholars, and other 
devoted to thinking. It has indeed, been called ‘the 
intellectual beverage.’ It supported the old age of 
Voltaire, and enabled Fontenelle to pass his hundred 
years, 

The action, of coffee is directed chiefly to the nerv- 


ous system. It produces a warming, cordial im- 
pression on the stomach, quickly followed by a 
diffused, agreeable and nervous excitement, which 


extends itself to the cerebral functions, giving rise 
to increased vigour of imagination and intellect, without 
any subsequent confusion or stupor, such as are 
characteristic of narcotics. 

Coffee contains essential principles of nutrition, far 
exceeding in importance its exhilarating properties, 
and is one of the most desirable articles for sustaining 
the system, in certain prostrating diseases; as com- 
pared with the nutrition to be derived from the best 
of soups, coffee has decidedly the advantage, and t 
be preferred in many jnstances, 
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Liebig says: ‘‘ We shall never know how men were 
first led to the use of coffee, but that we may consider 
the article as remarkable for its action on the brain, 

-and the substance of the organs of motion, and as an 
element of food for organs as yet unknown, which are 
destined to convert the blood into nervous substance, 
and thus recruit the energy and the nervous moving, 
and thinking faculties.” 

The medicinal effects of coffee are very great. In 


intermittent fever I have used it with the happiest 


effect, in cutting short the attack, and if properly 
managed is better in many cases than the sulphate of 
quinine. In that low state ot intermittent, as found 
on the banks of the Mississippi River and other 
malarial districts, accompanied with enlarged spleen 
and torpid liver, when judiciously administered 16 is 
one of the surest remedies. In theze cases it should 
be given in a cecoction, made with four ounces of 
well roasted and ground coffee, boiled in a quart 
(16 ounces) of water, in a covered vessel, down to 
half a pint (4 ounces), and two table-spoonfuls given 
hot every two hours, commencing six hours before 
the expected attack, and keeping the patient well 
covered in bed. It has been found that in typhus 
fever, coffee increases the elimination of urea, and so 
far purifies the blood without increasing the destruct- 
ive metamorphosis of tissue, and that it lessens coma 
and low delirium. In yellow fever, from a long ex- 
perience, I consider coffee as my chief reliance, after 
other necessary remedies huve been administered; it 
restrains tissue change, and thus becomes a conservator 
of force in that state in which the nervous system 
tends to collapse, because the blood has become im- 
pure ; it sustains the nervous power until the depu- 
ration and reorganization of the blood are accomplished, 
and has the advantage over other stimulants in in- 
‘ducing no injurious secondary effects. In spasmodic 
asthma its utility is well established, whooping cough, 
stupor, lethargy, ete. 

In the hsyterical attacks of some females, for which 
the physician can form no diagnosis or cause, for the 
peculiar and eccentric symptoms manifested ; a scream- 
ing, crying, staring, kicking, with no coherent answer 
for the medical adviser, at the same time with an 
evident tendency to act the persecuted saint—give 
ther a cup of well-made, strong, black coffee, she 
becomes quiet, revives, smiles benignly, as if she had 
swallowed a panacea that had suddenly delivered 
her from the clutches of the imps of Satan, and wafted 
her from all the miseries of a condemned and tortured 
spirit, to the Hlysian fields of Houris. We have used 
if asa remedy in croup, diphtheria, nephritis, chronic 
diarrhea, etc. In poisoning from opium it is well- 
known as the best remedy,- and always on hand, 
Hayne says :—‘‘ That in a case of violent, spasmodic 
‘disease, attended with short breath, palpitaticn of 
heart, and a pulse so much increased in frequency 
that it could scarcely be counted, immediate relief 
was obtained from a cup of coffee, after the most 
powerful antispasmodics had been used in vain for 
several hours,” ete. 

After a hear y meal a cup of coffee will relieve that 
sense of oppression so apt to be experienced, and 
enable the stomach to perform its offices with com- 
parative facility. 

In fact, coffee carries healing on its wings. It is 
opposed to malaria, to all noxious vapors ; as a disin- 
fectant it has wonderful powers; as an instantaneous 
deodorizer it has no equal, for the sick room, the 
fetid odors arising from cutaneous exhalations are 
immediately neutralised, by simply passing a chafing 
dish with burning coffee grains through the room. 

It may be urged that an article, possessing such 
powers and capacity for such energetic action, must 
be injurious as an article of diet of habitual employ- 
ment, and not without deleterious, properties, but 1 
have never noticed: any corresponding nervous dis- 


arrangement after its effects have disappeared, as is 
seen in narcotics and other stimulants. The action 
imparted to the nerves is natural and healthy, and I 
must positively- deny that the habitual use of the 
article is injurious. 

Habitual coffee drinkers generally enjoy good health 
and live to a good old age. Some of the oldest 
persons I have ever known, have used it froin earliest 
infancy, without feeling any depressing reaction, such 
as is produced by alcoholic stimulants. 

In Porto Rico our fairest part of creation, at the 


tenderest age, have been induced to forget the delici- 
fountain, by 


ous draught from the maternal 
the substitution of a decoction of coffee, which soon 
becomes the daily beverage.—Mayaguez, Porto Rico, 
1881.—American Jowrnal. 


FERTILI1VY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ FIELD.” 


Str,—Your correspondent R. W. M. (See page 299, 
T. A.) accuses me of being too hasty in putting for- 
ward my views on the subject of fertility. 

I have been conducting experiments now for more 
than forty years, and the results have furnished me 
with data that may surely justify my giving an 
opinion upon a subject of great difficulty and im- 
portance, without incurring the reproach of undue 
haste. 

One of my hobbies has been, I admit, to give a 
scientific explanation of the principles of a rotation 
of crops. I wish I could think that I had ridden 
the subject to death. 

The question with regard to the source of the nitro- 
gen in leguminous plants is not likely to be settled 
during my life, at all events; but 1 have more faith 
in the answer being obtained from my own fields 
than elsewhere. 

The idea that red clover obtains its nitrogen from 
the air, and not from the soil, is so firmly estab- 
lished in the minds of agriculturists, that, even if the 
evidence of this plant obtaining its nitrogen from the 
soil were perfectly clear and distinct, a long time 
would elapse before this view would be generally 
accepted. At the preseut time I have no such absol- 
ute evidence to bring forward, but the general tend- 
eney of all the Rothamsted investigations, taken col- 
lectively point: in this direction. 

It may possibly happen that, in considering the 
soil to be the source of the nitrogen of leguminous 
plants, practical farmers may arrive at an explanation 
of many things in agriculture which at present they 
find very perplexing ; and I should not be surprised 
if their verdict were given before science has, by its 
slower but more certain methods of investigation, 
established its own conclusions, 

All I can say is that the conclusions to which I 
bave come are different from those which I should 
have preferred, and I shall not regret, when time has 
settled the question, if the result should prove that 
I have been mistaken. J, B. Lawes. 


CINCHONA IN COORG, 
Mercara, 22nd August. 


The steadiness and attention which this product is 
meeting in this country augurs well for its future 
success, and the day is not far distant.when there 
will be large supplies of a rich bark, holding its own 
in London against that sent from othvr parts of the 


world; for in the course of two or three years at 


the most, there will be many acres of cinchona trees 
of sufficient growth to be stripped or barked. 


Cinchona is not a new industry here, for as far 


back as the year 1865, a healthy movement was made 
by a private firm to plant different parts of the 
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cougtry with it, and it was carried out to a certain 
limited extent; but the next year and those follow- 
ing, it lapsed into disuse and became neglected. It 
lacked encouragement and was never thought to have 
such a brilliant future in prospect, and it has now 
attained, and coffee was giving sure and quicker pro- 
fits; so that until 1877 the few hundred C. Succi- 
rubra trees which were left and had survived, and 
that without any care or attention were simply re- 
garded as curiosities, and samples of what the soil 
could produce, if it ever became becessary to encourage 
them. (1 do not here allude to the Rev. Mr. Rich- 
ter’s ‘cinchona garden,’ which has steadily been culti- 
vated since 1863.) 

Then, when the reaction set in in 1877, these trees 
were looked upon as an authority, they had become 
superb specimens of their kind. C. Succirubra stand- 
ing from thirty to forty feet in height, with thick- 
nese of girth in proportion, and growing in a wild, 
partly desolate tract of the country, where the yearly 
rainfall was sometimes above three hundred inches 
and seldom less than two-fifty—it was naturally rea- 
soned that, thriving so well there, similar trees would 
grow as well at the same altitude, and where the 
rainfall averaged only one hundred inches—which is 
about the mean of the coffee growing districts. Ex- 
tensive orders for young plants were given to the 
Government gardens near Ootacamund in the first 
place, and as the supply from these was only limited, 
private planters on the Neilgherries were requisitioned, 
and from thence up to the present year the orders 
for both plants and seeds have been always upon the 
increase. . 

Where orders had not been previously registered it 
was with very great difficulty, and sometimes impos- 
sible to procure young plants from there, the demand 
is so great. Upon one estate bere 20,000 C,Suceirubras, 
twelve inches high, were purchased at the rate of 
R20 per 1.000 on the Neilgherries ; the cost of trans- 

ort into Coorg excluded, a journey of nine days by 

ullock carts Of the trees planted in 1877-8, I can 
speak with confidence of their being magnificent 
specimens of their kind, ranging in height from four- 
teen feet downwards, vigorous, healthy, and com- 
mencing to flower. Whether the seeds will be valuable 
and productive from such young trees remains yet to 
be proved; but blossoming thus early is a good in- 
dication of the adaptability of both soil and climate. 
—Madras Standard, 


COVERED VS. BARE GROUND, 
(From the Australasian, 6th August 1881.) 

**Covered ground versus bare ground” has been a 
much-discussed subject in English and American gar- 
dening periodicals. It will be remembered by many 
of our readers that Mr. Peter Henderson, nurseryman 
of New York, has proposed to cover all flower-beds 
with club moss or some similar plant, as a means of 
lessening radiation and evaporation, and of thus main- 
taining humidity in the soil, and especially on the 
surface, whilst vastly improving the appearance of 
the beds. He would treat specimen plants in pots 
and tubs in like manner, and both he and others bave 
insisted that the plan is a natural one, and that it 
is therefore justifiable on that score. Nature, it has 
been said, covers the ground under trees with their 
leayes, and thus protects the soil from becoming frozen 
in winter or parched in summer. Under single trees 
grasses prow right up to the stem unless the branches 
sweep the ground, and thus choke other vegetation. 
The advocates of the system of carpet bedding base 
its claims on somewhat similar grounds; they aver 
that beds showing naked soil between the plents can 
never compare favourably with those that are clothed 
with verdure, or even with coloured yegetation. ‘To 
all this it must be replied that much will binge upon 


: 


the manner in which the idea is carried out, In this 
country it would be a good thing could evaporation 
be lessened at the hottest season of the year, but it 
is hardly possible that it would be so lessened by 
covering the surface with the plants commonly em- 
ployed in carpet bedding, os they all push their roots 
to the depth of a foot or more, and would thus still 
further reduce the amount of moisture instead of pre- 
serving it. Of the club moss it may be said that it 
is not a deep-rooter; it has, however, a Jarge evapor- 
ating surface, and when the air is quiet it maintains 
around it a humid atmosphere, which is grateful to 
other plants. Beds clothed with this moss and duly 
watered are very grateful -to the eye when all around 
is parched, but they can be kept verdant only when 
sheltered from the north by a building or a high 
wall, and thus in this part of the country the’ plan 
is susceptible only of limited application. We have 
as yet heard of no objection to the covering of large 
pots and tubs with club moss; liquid manure can be 
given as readily as when the surface is bare, it only 
serves to deepen the verdure of the moss, whilst 
causing it to grow all the stronger. Where moss 
cannot be employed, coconut fibre makes a neat mulch- 
ing: a little of this placed over a dressing of rotten 
dung will be found to improve the appearance very much, 


== 


ARROW ROOT IN VICTORIA. 


That a very excellent kind of arrowroot may be 
profitably raised in Victoria, has been long since proved 
by the Rev. F. A. Hagenauer, superintendent of the 
Aboriginal Mission Station, Ramahyuk, Gipps Land. 
The plant from which the farina is obtained is the 
Canna edulis (variety coccinea),also called Tous les mois, * 

The following interesting memorandum is an extract 
from a letter sent recently by Mr. Hagenauer to Mr. 
W. R. Guilfoyle, director of the Melbourne Botanic 
Gardens :— 

“This plant is one of the freest-growing kinds, 
and any farmer can grow and cultivate it without 
any trouble, and almost at any time from the early 
spring till late in summer. If the land is good, 
ploughed, and harrowed, the sets should be planted a 
few inches under the ground, but the old stem to be 
out of the soil, so that it may be seen. It oug!t to 
be planted in rows about 3 ft. each way, so that 
the sacrificer could be used at the first part of the 
seasop, and the ground kept clean—the success is 
almost certain. At the beginning of winter it is 
ready for manufacturing the flour, which is done ex- 
actly as that of the potato starch; either the bulbs 
should be crushed or grated, and with the application 
of clean water it should then be strained through a 


| sifter or cheesecloth ; the flour settles freely to the 


bottom, after which it is to be washed, and, when 
pure, to be dried and packed for sale. I have no 
doubt that there will be a good export market, as 
the plant does not grow in Europe, and yet the pro- 
duce is freely used there for sick people, for children, 
and for family use in general.” Mr. Hagen- 
auer further adds :—‘‘Should there be any inquiry 
for quantities of seed bulbs, we can supply a good 
quantity for 12s, 6d. per ewt, delivered at Sale rail- 
way station, if application is made in good time.” 


—— 


A.Log Fisre.—We have to acknowledge with thanks 
the receip', from the Inspector-General of Prisons, of 
a sample aloe fibre twine exhibited by the Convict 
Kstablishment at the Polytechnic exhibition held at 
the Medics! College. The twine is very strong and 
serviceable, 

* “Maranta arundinacea” is the plant which yields 


the most Indian arrowroot of commerce ; this species 
does not, however, succeed well in America, 
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Tra.—Messes, W. M. Jas. and H. Y. Thompson, the 
38, Mincing-lane brokers, in a Jetter to The Tvmes, re- 
mark that the deliveries of Indian tea in England will 
“soon amount to 50 million pounds per annum, and 
there can be little doubt, considering the growing 
and high estimation in which Indian teas are held 
by buyers throughout the country, that avery much 
larger quantity, if the standard of quality be high, 
would rapidly find its way into consumption. Apart 
from our export trade, the delivery of China tea is 
about 116,000,000 lb. annually. Itis fully expected 
that India will supply us this year with one-third 
of our total requirements. For many years past 
Indian teas were only used for the purpose of blend- 
ing with China, but it is now known that some of 
the largest retailers are selling them pure, with ad- 
vantage to their trade, their customers disliking the 
admixture. 


Coca.—ANOTHER SPECIFIC AGAINST STARVATION. — 
What the leaves of the coca (Hrythroxylon coca) are to the 
South American, the nut of the cola (Cola or Sterculia 
accuminata) are said to be to the West African. 
Weston, the American pedestrian, was, we believe, the 
first to bring into practical public notice the uses of 
the coca-leaves, although their alleged properties had 
previously been described by scientific writers. These 
properties are now said to be possessed equally by 
the cola-nut, the seeds of a tree indigenous to the 
West Coast of Africa. ~The seeds are about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, several of them being contained 
in a single husk. The nut is eaten by the natives, 
who declare that it has the power of satisfying for a 
considerable period the cravings of hunger, and of 
stimulating them to withstand prolonged lahour with- 
out fatigue. The nut, which is of a bitter flavour, 
is also said to act like olives in enhancing’ the flavour 
of whatever may be eaten afterwards. If the virtues 
attributed to the nut are really possessed by it, it 
would be an advantage to introduce its use among 
the working classes, who require some stimulus to 
increased exertion when, as we’ heard recently from 
Australia, they are ready to strike for higher wages 
than 12s. for eight hours’ labour a day.—Colonies 
and India. 


CoTToN-SEED AS A FERTILISER AND AS OATTLE 
Foop.—A series of trials of the value of cotton-seed 
as food for cattle, and still more as a fertiliser, has 
been made in the United States, and the results are 
reported to be highly satisfactory. One member of 
the Cincinnati Convention of Cotton-seed Crushers 
says he has found it ‘scarcely inferior to guano as a 
fertiliser, and invaluable as food for cattle.’ Another 
finds, as the results of experiments upon land in Con- 
necticut, 
ever used on tobacco lands.’ During three years it 
increased the productiveness of the land three- 
fold. He also found it superior to any other food 
for cattle. A cotton grower at Selma, however, has 


made a statement of a very extraordinary character. , 


He says that by using cotton-seed meals as a fertiliser 
upon poor cotton lands, he has increased the yield 
from 18 to 145 bales, or eight-fold. It wood be very 
interesting to get a confirmation of this report, for, 
unless relationship between the fertiliser and the fruit 
it stimulates has something to do with this remark- 
able increased produce, it is difficult to place a limit 
upon the results of using such a marvellous fertiliser 
in the production of human food. Before, however, 
any opinion worth baying can be formed of the value 
of this discovery, it will be necessary to learn not 
merely the present price of cotton-seed meal, but 
what the price will be under increased and growing 
demand, and to ascertain also the probability of a 
steady supply under the enormous demand which 
must follow a confirmation of the above reports,— 
Public Opinion. 
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‘that cotton-seed meal is the best fertiliser | 


SILK-GRowinc In New ZeALAND.—In a letter which 
we published last week a correspondent drew attention 
to the opportunity which New Zealand offers as a field 
for sericulture, and suggested a plan by which the 
industry might possibly be taken up in conjunction 
with tea-planting. Tea and silk in connection with 
China is a natural combination of ideas, but it is 
doubtful whether the comparatively limited area of 
New Zealand affords the same facilities for the pro- 
secution of the two industries as the far vaster extent 
of China. The plains of Lombardy are eminently 
adapted for the culture of the silk-worm, but tea 
could never be grown there as a commercial enter- 
prise; and although the natural features and climate 
of different parts of New Zealand are sufficiently 
varied to give promise of success in the culture of 
tea, possibly, in the highlands, and of silk in the 
warmer valleys, it is questionable whether the two 
industries could be carried on in combination, As 
regards tea, we believe several Ceylon planters have 
testitied to the adaptability of. parts of New Zealand 
for the cultivation of this shrub; and as regards 
silk, public opinion in the Colony is generally in 
favour of the idea of introducing the industry. Some 
years ago the Government of the Colony offered a 
bonus of 50 per cent on the yalue realised for the 
production in the Colony of the first £1,000 worth of 
cocoons or eggs, and the recent Royal Commission 
on the Encouragement of Local Industries has recom- 
mended the renewal of the offer. Mulberry trees 
thrive in the neighbourhood of Auckland, and system. 
atic cultivation of the silkworm would, no doubt, 
if carefully and tentatively introduced, prove a valu- 
able addition to the resources of the Colony.—Colonies 
and India. 

Tue Nurmec: a beautiful tree in a garden, and 
although of long infancy, is the most remunerative of 
all on attaining maturity. It should be planted only 
on rich soils, well drained by a shifting drain between 
the rows: now opened nearer to one row, and in due 
time filled in with manure and covered; and then 
opened nearer the corresponding row, and in due 
time also filled in with manure and covered. And 
between these shifting drains—which help to winter 
the roots of the tree and rest it after producing a 
smaller growth—cloves, &c., might be introduced 
without injury to the larger cultivation. The plant- 
ing distance will have to be regulated by the rich- 
ness of the soil: the intervals being say about 8 or 
9 or 10 feet, and calculating upon an annual produc- 
tion of 1,200 feet upwards, per full grown tree, and 
the average weight of the kernels or nuts 90 to 100 per 
lb., there will be obtained from a tree of 1,200 fruit over 
121b. nutmegs dverage value R150 ... 2 RIS 
4 ,, mace... id bp ROTOR VERE ad be 34 

Per tree ae 1 R20 
being very rich remuneration indeed for any amount 
of care bestowed on the cultivation. Of the pulp of — 
the fruit has been prepared one of the richest com- 
potes we have ever tasted, but the pulp generally as 
well as the leaves should be returned to the soil by 
imbedment in the drains or otherwise. Many years 
ago the nutmeg was planted somewhat extensively 
in the neighbourhood of Galle and failed: for 
instead of the plant being put into permeable rich 
soil, it was struck into the hard cabook of the undu-— 
lating hills near Wakwella; and recently we have 
discovered the death from want of care of some 
splendid trees grown not far from Colombo. The pro- 
perty had changed hands from European to Native, 
and the trees died for want of continued attention, 
so that unless would-be growers of the nutmeg select 
a rich soil, and bestow unremitting care in the growth, 
they cannot reasonably hope to obtain the rich returns 
now yielded by the cultivation in other countries. 
Ceylon Hxaminer. , 
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FARM MEMORANDA. 


Furs Anpd Horses.—The incessant torment which 
flies inflict upon horses during such hot weather 
as we recently endured may not have occurred to 
the minds of many. ‘Though a minor misery, yet it 
is so real that IL venture to ask you to allow me to 
describe 2 plan which I have found thoroughly suc- 
cessful in preventing it altogether, while perfectly 
harmless, lt is simply the application, before harness- 
ing, of a mixture of one part of crude carbolic acid 
with six or more parts of olive oil. his should be 
rubbed lightly all over the animal with a rag, and 
applied more thickly to the interior of the ears and 
other parts most likely to be attacked. ‘This applica- 
tion may need to be repeated in the course of the 
day, but while any odour of the acid remains, the 
flies decline to settle, and the horse is completely free 
from all their annoyance. ‘The nervous, irritable state 
into which horsea get from the attacks of these in- 
sects is also not an infrequent cause of* accidents ; 
and these, therefore, may also be obviated. Whether 
the dreaded tsetse of Eastern Africa would also fight 
shy of similarly anointed animals I cannot say, but 
it deservés a trial, and if successful would be an 
incaleulable boon. It might also prove obnuxious to 


“mosquitoes,—J, JAmus Rroaz, M.D., London,—‘ En- 


field” (in the Daily News.) 

Liver ror Fowts.—Some littie time ago we had a 
long spell of parching east winds here. Vegetation, 
which should have been growing rapidly at the time, 
was at a standstill, and all kinds of insects and 
grubs which fowls devour with such relish were no- 
where to be found. The most inexperienced poultry- 
keeper knows that the want of these soon begins to 
affect the hens, especially in the production of eggs, 
which becomes scarcer and scarcer until the supply 
almost ceases. This was the case with my fowls dur- 
ing the period in question, and probably I should 
have had no eggs until the weather and earth had 
become humid, had L not, when I saw how matters 
stood, begun giving a little raw chopped liver daily. 
Not more than three or four days after the hens 
had this they one and all startecl laying, and did 
not stop again until rain came, when no more liver 
was given. 1 have tried many kinds of flesh food for 
fowls during such a time, but have found nothing 
so good as the liver, ‘heir recommencing to lay 
during the very kind of weather which stopped them 
1 attribute wholly to the liver, as no other change 
of food was made. As liver is so cheap and can be 
easily procured, probably it may be to the advantage 
of some of your readers to know this, and as we may 
have much dry hot weather shortly, I consider the 
matter well worth publicity.—(Correspondent of Jouwr- 
nal of Horticulture.) 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS AT Wopurn.—These 
experiments were instituted last year for the purpose 
of ascertaining the value of dissolved and undissolved 
phosphates, ‘The results already obtained show that 
Wheat cannot be profitably grown on the light soil at 
Woburn, and probably not on similar sandy soils 
elsewhere, for a limited number of years, even when 
the best artificial manures containing both mineral 
and nitrogenons constituents are applied to the land 
in much larger proportion than could be done in actual 
farm practice, on account of the cost of the manures. 
On strong wheat land, containing a large proportion 
of good clay, such as that at Rothamsted, Dr, Lawes 
has grown both wheat and barley on the same land 
continuously for about 30° years,—//ome Farm. 

—_—_—_—_——————— ee 
FRUIT EVAPORATION, 
(From the Australasian.) 

Our readers will doubtless remember the description 

given some three years ago in these columns of 


87 


the | 


| Alden patent process of drying fruit in the United 


States of America, It was claimed for this process 
that raisins could be prepared of superior quality to 
those ordinarily sold at much less than the usual 
cost; that apples, peaches, plums, and apricots could 
be dried or ‘‘evaporated” in a superior manner, and 
that the Alden process was in general use throughout 
the United States. We now learn from our Adelaide 
contemporary, the Olserver, that a Mr, Pulleine, from 
Tasmania, has been describing to a meeting of the 
Chamber of Manntfacturers a similar process, which 
he is of opinion could be utilised in these colonies, 
By its aid tons of fruit that now go to waste could 
be prepared in a marktable form. The approximate 
cost of a machine that would turn out five tons 
of fruit per day would Le £500, A youngster ten 
years old could turn out about a bushel an hour; 
fuel in Tasmania costs little; a ton of coke costing 
16s., would last eight weeks, at the rate of 14 work- 
ing hours a day. Mr. S. Davenport (who took the 
chair), Mr. T. Hardy, and three other gentlemen were 
requested to report on the subject. According to Mr. 
Pulleine, the driers of apples and peaches in the States 
have not been as particular as was desirable in secur- 
ing uniformity of sample. The boxes have been ex- 
tensively ‘‘salted,” i.c., the best layers have been 
placed on the top; these practices have, in the long 
run, an injurious effect upon the trade, creating dis- 
trust and lowering prices. On this and the other 
matters we will allow Mr, Pulleine to speak for him- 
self. Thus, speaking of this condition of the trade, 
he says :—‘‘ Vhis I attribute to the fact that the articles 
are purchased by merchants in outlying districts, 
who are at the mercy of the producers to a great 
extent, and this evil can only be remedied by having 
a packing factory, where the fruit packed for export 
would be under the immediate supervision of a 
thoroughly practical manager, who would see that 
goods sent out were uniform in quality, braad, and 
package. The price of evaporated fruits cannot be 
positively fixed, and like other’ articles of commerce, 
the value on the market is subject to the great question 
of demand and supply and the quality of the article, 
which conditions, as in cereals, are influenced by fa- 
vourable or unfavourable harvests. It must, neverthe- 
less, be borne in mind that fruit skilfully evaporated, 
packed, and pressed, will retain its original quality 
unimpaired for an indefinite period, having by that 
process been rendered imperishable. ‘he prices of 
evaporated fruits for the season 1879-1S80 were:—In New 
York—Apples, 7d to 8d per lb.; peaches 10d to Is 
3d. In Oregon—Apples, 5d to 54d; peaches, 10d. 
In London, September, 1880—Apples, wholesale, 7d 
to 84d; retail, 10d to ls. I am however convinced 
that the best samples on view at the Exhibition would 
command a higher value. The time occupied in my 
process depends partially on the atmospheric condition, 
but in this colony there would be little variation. 
Different varieties of plums and apples take slightly 
different treatment, but approximately the time oceu- 
pied is :—Apples, 24 to 3 hours ; pears, 24 to3; plums, 
34h to 54; blackberries, 2} to 34; grapes, 9 to 10; 
hops, 3 to 34; apricots, 2{ to3}. It is my intention 
to experiment on vegetables, meats, &c., and I have 
already achieved results of assuring nature. I may 
state that this colony has, in my opinion, advantages 
above any other, especially in the atmospheric concdi- 
tion necessary to successful evaporation, and [ am 
satisfied that should this industry be estiblished ona 
sound basis, in a very short -time South Australia 
would not only produce a sutlicieucy raising, 
currants, and other fruits for home consumption, but 
would be in a position to export to otver colonies. 
Though temporarily a resident in Tasmania, which 
produces fruit of undeniable quality, L cannot but 
recognise the immense resources of this colony in 
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possessing a climate so admirably adapted to the 
successful cultivation of the grape, the Zante currant, 
and the fig, all of which as articles of food enter 
largely into the every-day ‘bill of fare.’ ”. 


POTATO CULTURE IN AMERICA. 


Having an immense extent of land out of which 
it is easy toselect enormous tracts especially favour- 
able “to the production of potatoes, and possessing 
also many kinds recently raised that are very pro- 
ductive, it is not to be wondered at that potato 
culture has in the United States grown to be a large 
and important part of agricultural work, and the crop 
produced one of considerable importance to the interests 
of the country. Whilst there is found there less 
disease, there is to be found a potent enemy to the 
plants in the shape of the Colorado beetle, and this 
is so far destructive that its ravages suffice to prevent 
potatoes becoming a glut, and thus staving off that 
inevitable result of a glut, a price that is simply ruin- 
ous. Were the American potato fields as near to us 
as are those of Germany, there would be little reason 
at any time in this country to fear a potato famine, 
but the cost of freightage and transit is heavy over 
such a long journey, and thus, whilst able to send 
us an abundance of corn, the importation of potatoes, 
except for seed purposes, is necessarily limited. In 
these vast and thinly-peopled regions, where labour 
is as costly ag land is cheap, all forms of labour-saving 
contrivances have to be adopted, and thus we find that 
the modus operandi of potato culture differs materially 
from ours, and is perchance, if less costly, not less 
productive. A heavy soil is never selected for potatoes, 
but rich sandy regions that abound near rivers and 
lakes afford specially favourable positions for potato 
culture. There, as here, the objections to the use 
of raw manures with potatoes are strong, but there 
at least they act consistently, and not only object, 
but do not employ it with the crop at all. Here 
our growers largely object to the use of raw manures, 
but generally employ it with the potato crop. But 
recently a large grower spoke most favourably of the 
value of a turned-in clover crop in the spring as a 
healthy potato manure. Sown with wheat or barley 
in the spring, the corn crop is taken’ off and the 
clover left standing till the spring, is turned-in deeply 
early in March, and the potatoes planted at onve. 
The green nature of the clover causes rapid decom- 
position, and upon this vegetable matter the potato 
plants greedily feed, and produce a finer and healthier 
crop then when grown with raw manure. Allowing 
for the difference of season, just what some growers 
do here, the American growers—especially those in 
the northern counties of the great state of Ohio—do 
largely, the clover being turned in late in May and 
the planting done early in June. When the growth 


of clover is heavy it is the practice to roll it over | 


in the direction in which it will be ploughed, and 
thus the plants are more easily buried. The Americ- 
ans claim for this dressing that in their hot sandy 
soils it keeps the ground cool and moist, and supplies 
the plants with abundant food during the season of 
growth. One reason for such late planting is found 
in the fact that by it one crop of the beetle is 
avoided, and such an escape is an important item 
where 40 or 50 acres are concerned. Later varieties, 


it is found, do not form tubers any the earlier for |- 


early planting, and that, as a rule, these do not 
swell to any appreciable extent before the cooler 
niglits of August and September. In a locality where 
labour is scarce it is also important to get the corn 
crop all in before potato planting, and thus im every 
way late planting seems to be most profitable. Americ- 
aus have invariably set-us examples as to labour- 
saying appliances, and in the cultivation of potatoes 
on a large scale they not only want toplant quickly, 


but cheaply. Here it is a customary rule either to 
plant the sets in every third furrow, burying as the 
plough proceeds, or else to dibble in every third 
division of the ridges as left by the plough, but in 
both cases the soil is somewhat hard and tough for 
the young growing plants. In Ohio the ground, after 
ploughing, is well pulled with the harrow, and the 
line-marker—an implement on wheels that marks four 
or five lines at once—follows the harrow, and as 
soon as the ploughing is done, the other implements 
have followed so closely that it is only necessary for 
the marker to start crosswise over the ground for 
planting at once to proceed. This is done by men 
following and dropping a set where the marker has 
intersected the lines that run the other way, and as 
the lines are about 30in. apart, there is thus a plant 
30 in. from its neighbours all over the field. When 
the set is dropped into the intersection, it is gently 
pressed in with the planter’s foot. then a horse coverer, 
consisting of an implement having a couple of culti- 
vator teeth, is drawu over the line, leaving a slight 
ridge of soil. Cleaning is done by the harrow, which 
is drawn over the field in both directions until the 
plants are several inches high. Then follows‘ hilling,” 
which is synonymous with our earthing, but in 
this case, as the earthing is done by the moulding 
plough both lengthwise and then crosswise, each 
plant forms a hill of itself, and this plan is the 
most favoured in the United States, and for which 
not only isit claimed that a better crop is obtained, 
but also that lifting is simpler, more expeditious, and 
shows cleaner results. It is worth nothing that in 
this ‘‘hill” system not more than one-half the quantity 
of seed is needed that is required on our customary 
field plan, and that also the plants have abundant 
space for the fullest. development.—A. D., in Gardenrs’ 
Chronicle. 


FLAX CULTURE. 
(From the West Australian. Inquirer, ) 


We proceed to give, as succinctly as possible, the 
means by which the successful cultivation of flax may be 
pursued. Before entering fully into the subject we 
would remark that it is creating no small stir in the 
adjoining colony of South Australia. A lengthy and 
highly-interesting Paper on the cpltivation of flax 
was read by Mr. Septimus VY. Pizey, at a meeting 
of the South Australian Agricultural and Horticult- 
ural Society, full of useful information and brim- 
ming over with bright auticipations of success as an 
industry if developed in that colony. The article is. 
too long to copy im extenso, but will amply repay 
perusal by our agricultural readers, It is published 
in the South Australian Register of July 16. We ~ 
conceive that no apology whatever is necessary for 
taking up so large a space in exhibiting the vast 
benefits placed within the grasp of our farmers by 
imitating our neighboursin the pursuance of a com- 
paratively new class of husbandry for which’ the 
natural advantages of Western Australia are equally 
favourable for illustrating. Those who may think that — 
our climate is too dry and warm for cultivating flax — 
have only to be told that it has lately been found — 
to thrive luxuriantly both in Fiji and Queensland. 

The author of an article in the Victorian Review 
quotes another writer on the subject, who says:— 

‘‘We will only observe ‘ where there’s a will there’s 
a way ;’ men’s minds are much more difficult to 
cultivate than land. Stubborn fields can be made to 
bear flax and hemp more easily than an indifferent, 
prejudiced, routine-led neighbourhood can be taught — 
to appreciate their value when grown. Again the 
profitableness of flax and hemp are more than ac- 
knowledged, they are unquestionable: with the sole 
exception of not furnishing a stimulating beverage, 
it (flax) lends its aid directly and indirectly in fur- 


_ the more she is tickled the more she loves you—so | 
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nishing the whole life-long journey of the human 
race, from the cradle to the grave ; supplies various 
items of clothing, writing materials, bedding, fuel, 
medicine, external as well as internal; manure, 
material to aid the painter’s art, animal food of the 
highest nutritive qualities, and, above all, when duly 
and properly managed, affords that inestimable blessing 
to a population, a constant source of remunerative 
employment, Again, if the patrons of agricultural 
science will not generously aid, flax and hemp will not 
be grown; we shall remain dependent upon others 
for much we might and ought to produce ourselves ; 
we shall continue to pay away large sums which we 
might retain in our own pockets, and many a constant 
wages will remain unearned by willing labourers, 
because neither the material nor the skill to work it 
are produced and placed within his power.” 

Again, a quotation from an intelligent contributor 
on flax culture in the North of Ireland— 

*‘From Belfast to Coleraine is now one enormous 
bleachfield, to go from the south to the north is like 
passing from darkness into light. The stranger ascend- 
ing the Church ‘Tower in Belfast sees around him 
little but the chimneys of the linen mills which have 
converted the city—a hundred years ago a mere col- 
lection of unpaved lanes and wretched cabins—into 
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one of the wealthiest in Ireland. The contrast has 
been too great not to strike the really intelligent, 
though often, alas! misguided natives of the other 
provinces, and they have, in many instances, betaken 
themselves, apparently. in earnest, to the culture of 
a plant which has proved so true a friend to their 
northern brethren. In Cork, especially, the move- 
ment shows a strength and persistency greatly beyond 
what usually characterises the run of Irish industrial 
enterprises.” 

Some thirty years ago the writer in the Review 
was largely engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
cultivated flax for four years successively—sent sam- 
ples to the great Exhibition of 1851, receiving medal 
and certificate of merit; he also sent bales to the 
reat house of Marshall, of Leeds (who alone purchase 
Bax to the extent of a million sterling annually), 
who pronounced the flax as of most excellent quality. 
The discovery of gold stayed his further progress at 
that period (1852), :since which time he has been 
engaged in squatiing pursuits. -He can therefore write 
with rome degree of confidence, and honestly assert 
that the soil and climate of many parts of Victoria 
are peculiarly adapted for the cultivation of flax. 
And if the climate of Victoria and South Australia 
is suitable for this industry, Western Australia, in 
its southern and eastern parts, must be equally so. 
We cannot do better than give the writer’s own 
words in deseribing the modes of operation in the 
growing and preparation of flax. He says :— 

“When cultivating the plant I have sown flax 
seed after grass, after wheat, upon new land, and 
upon land under fallow; or rather, instead of fallow- 
ing, strictly speaking, and allowing the land to lie 
adle the whole year, flax seed has been sown in the 
spring, and wheat the following autumn. When sown 
on new land or after grass, one ploughing only has 
been given. immediately precétding sowing; but after 
wheat or other grain crop the ground has been ploughed 
Eteply as early as possible, and again in the spring, 
with repeated scarifying and harrowing, s0 as to get 
the coil into the finest possible tilth before sowing 
the sced. Of course I am assuming that the agricult- | 


ural reader is one who is fully alive to the propriety 
and profitablene-s of farming his land properly for 
whatever crop he purposes raising. The earth, as 
a quaint old writer puts it,—‘is as a coy maiden— 


the soil, the more it is tickled by the plough going | 
decp, with scarifier and harrow 


to boot, the more | 
she will yield the farmer.’ 


Having got the land in 
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proper order, sow two bushels of clear linseed ; that 
quantity per acre gives fine flax and good seed. The 
ordinary linseed of commerce is not the. seed from 
which the finest flax is raised. Flax seed is imported 
yearly into Ireland from Riga (in Russia), and Holland, 
for seed purposes—from the former it comes in casks, 
officially sealed as being true and good. The land 
should be sown (the reverse way to the last harrow- 
ing) broadeast and as evenly distributed as possible, 
then harrowed over (the same way as sown), with a 
very light grass seed or brush harrow, finishing off 
with a light rolling carefully, and if this can be got 
through while the land is dry and friable so much the 
better. The time of sowing, as early as possible in 
the spring of the year. No fixed dates can be given, 
the intelligent cultivator will be guided by his ex- 
perience of the locality and nature of soil. As it is 
sown thickly, so it springs up, and the rapid nature 
of its growth, inthis country, does not allow weeds 
to interfere, if the land is moderately clean, The 
proper time to commence pulling the crop is when 
the leaves begin to fall from the plant, and the stalks 
are nearly all yellow; experimentally, it has been 
pulled at various stages—when quite green, partially 
so (as is the Irish plan, by which they lose the seed), 
fully ripe, and when nearly so, ‘The latter is found 
to be by. far the best practice, having regard to fine 
fibre and good seed, 

Thus we have extracted the gist of the matter 
contained in the introductory portion of the paper 
in the Review, and trust our agricultural readers will 
be at once induced to make a start, if it is on ever 
so small a seale. Let them try with balf an acreas 
an experiment; at the very.worst the straw can be 
used for bedding for horses or for thatching, and 
the seed given to the pigs. There is no doubt in 
our minds that if once the attempt be made it will be 
continued, and, if properly made, that success will 
attend the effort. We shall give some further parti- 
culars of the industry in a future issue. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR WATTLE BARK IN 
TANNING. 


TO THE .EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ AUSTRALASIAN, ” 


Str,--I notice in your issue of July 5a letter signed 
‘«Kangaroo,” asking for a substitute for wattle in 
reference to tanning skins. I have tried ‘‘balar,” 
commonly called black oak, which has proved very 
satisfactory. Quantities: oue bucketful of bark to 
two of water, to let simmer for six hours, and skins 
to remain in the liquid from 10 to 12 days. 

Poolamica, July 28. CHARLES WENYEVE. 


INSECTS ON WATTLE BARK. 

Srr,—A great many of the wattle trees on my 
farm are covered from base of trunk to extremity of 
large branches with millions of eggs of some kind of 
insect (I send yon specimen). Would you please say 
what they will become when fully developed, and 
oblige KOMSEY. 

[An experienced entomologist, Mr. Robert Scott, of 
Richmond, has obligingly furnished us with following 
notes on the specimens :—I have examined the piece 
of wattle bark from the Lancefield district. The 
small objects which cover its surface appear to be 
the protecting scales or covers containing the larva 
insect of the Coccidm, or insect ” 
Many species of Coccidw are found in Aus- 
tralia on gum and wattle trees, &c. The larve are 
very soft and easily injured, and it is difticult to 
get them separated from the scale uninjured and in 
a state suitable for examination. 1 managed, how- 


of some **seale 


kind. 


| ever, to examine a few under a good microscope, S 


o 


h 


far as I can judge from the form of the scales (whic 
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differs in allied genera) and the appearance of the 
larve, which are yet in an early stage, they would 
seem to belong to a apecies of Aspidiotus, or some 
allied insect of the Coccide kind. The genus Aspi- 
diotus { comprises several species, which, in America 
and Europe, are injurious to fruit trees. Gishurst’s 
compound has been found a very effective means for 
the destruction of all kinds of “scale insects.” 

I have read a paragraph in the Herald respecting 
the supposed appearance in New Zealand of the Color- 
ado potato beetle. I have seen several species of 
beetle here which were suspected to be the potato 
beetle, but I have never yet seen the true beetle 
amongst them. If you or any of your correspondents 
wish to see the real Doryphora decem-lineata, I can 
show you one, and an inspection of a specimen is 
often better than even a good coloured plate.—R. S.] 


WATTLES FOR TANNING. 


_ $rr,—Being anxious to collect some good seed, I 
am at a loss to know how to tell that which is the 
best. That black and golden varieties are the best 
1 learn from the report of the Wattle Bark Com- 
mission, and while the broad long leaf enables the 
golden to be easily distinguished, nothing that I met 
with in the report enables me to distinguisa- the black 
from the silver or other varieties. I find that bark 
strippers are not at all agreed about the names of this 
tree. In my ramble, I meet with a black bark, a green 
bark, a bark covered with white spots, rough and smooth 
barks—trees on creek banks, flats, and ranges. Except- 
ing the golden the leaf in all appears to mealike. Ihave 
been told that a while flower distinguishes the silver 
wattle, and that the bark with white spots is silver 
wattle; but I observe this latter bearing a yellow 
flower, while the white flower I have not seen at all. 
Pertinent to the information I am seeking, dves it 
matter whether the seed be taken from a young or 
an old tree, from the bank of a river or mountain 
side, or a tree with extensive or sparse blossom on it? 
SCHOOLBoy. ~ 
[The real black wattle, or true tanning variety, is 
the acacia delbata. The silver wattle, which is con- 
sidered inferior to the black, is the acacia mollissima, 
which can be easily distinguished by the silver appear- 
ance of the under part of the leaf, and the glaucous ap- 
pearance of the bark; the flowers of the latter are 
a bright yellow, that of the former a dirty yellow. 
The silver wattle is in general found on the banks 
of creeks, the black wattle on high dry ground. 
The black has rough bark, the silver being comparat- 
ively speaking smooth. The seed, so long as it is 
good, may be gathered from any tree.—ED. | 


QUALITIES OF VARIOUS SOILS. 


Str,—In your issue of June 28 a ‘“‘Selector” asks 
for an opinion upon the probable virtues of soil 
formed from the débris of granite ranges. Although 
neither an agriculturist nor directly connected with 
the tillage or cultivation of land, I have pretty large 
opportunities of observing the effect of various modes 
of agricultural treatment as applied to various soils, 
and also of noting their various natural products ; 
it may, therefore, not be deemed presumptuous on 
my part to offer an opinion. I feel bound, then, in 
the first place, to take some exception to your own 
remark that ‘‘the character of the timber attests at 
least a fair amount of fertility in the soil,” I be- 
lieve it is a pretty generally accepted proposition 
that timber trees depend but little upon the mineral 
constituents of the soil for their nourishment and 
growth, an opinion which appears to be borne out 
by the well-known fact that, wheres a given weight 
of grain, straw, or Other such-like vegetable sub- 


stance yields on burning a considerable residuum of 
unvolatilised ash; timber, on the other hand, yields 
almost no residuum. Certainly some slight qualifi- 
cation of this general statement is necessary in the 
ease of the Australian eucalypti, inasmuch as they 
contain an eXcessive amount of potash as compared 
with other timber trees. But this fact will hardly 
affect the general argument: At all events, observa- 
tion has led me to the conclusion that depth of soil, - 
aspect, and shelter are much more ‘potent factors in 
the production of timber than character of quality 
of soil, It is true that trees of large size, or of 
value for the. purposes of the sawyer or splitter, are 
rarely or never found in localities where the soil is 
thin and the rock near to the surface; but it is 
equally true that timber of the finest quality is com- 
monly produced on soil too poor to be of any use 
for the growth of ordinary farm crop:, provided only 
that the other conditions are favourable. The gullies 
and ravines that furrow the lower slopes of our mount- 
ain ranges are the principle habitat of the larger 
eucalypti; and it would seem that if only the soil 
be deep enough to afford the roots eomplete protec- 
tion from the summer heats and a permanent supply 
of moisture, and if the aspect and situation be such 
as to insure shelter from violent storms, all the con- 
ditions necessary for the growth of timber are fulfilled, 
and that the quality of the soil has really not much 
to do with the matter. Of the trees mentioned by 
your correspondent, stringy bark, white gum, yellow 
box and wattle are all to be found growing on the 
slopes of Mount Alexander, where the soil is granitic 
and of very poor quality; also on the poor granitic 
soils in the parishes of Langley, Baynton, and Cobaw, 
to the north-east of Kyneton, and on the granitic - 
and schistose soils of that portion of the Macedon 
State Forest recently thrown open for selection. They 
are also to be found growing equally, though I think 
not more, luxuriantly on the rich voleanic soils form- 
ing the.upper portion of the Macedon Range, and on 
similar soils in many parts of the Bullarook and 
Wombat State Forest; and again in the fertile soils 
of the tertiary formations of South Gipps Land and 
the Western Port district, Red gum I have never 
known to grow except in the near neighbourhood of 
rivers and watercourses—the best specimens usually 
in situations liable to occasional partial inundation. 
I think, also, that red gum is not to be found in 


Victoria at an altitude greater than about 1,200 feet 


above the level of the sea, although on this point I 
cannot be certain. Adverting now to the subject- 
matter of your correspondent’s letter, he requests an 
Opinion upon a statement which has been made to 


-him to the effect that a couple of crops will tho- 


roughly exhaust the fertility of granitic soils, and 
leave them incapable of producing even grass. Well, 
as farming is conducted in Victoria, and is likely 
to be conducted for some generations to come, I 


‘think the above statement may be accepted as liter- 


ally true. Whereas our volcanic soils will generally 
stand cropping for 10 or a dozen years before they 
begin to show sigus of failure, and the best tertiary 
soils may be reckoned on for probably an equal length 
of time, it is a fact that the best granite soils will 
not yield more than a third crop, and generally not 
more than asecond. And, further, whereas the richer 
soils will, after an exhaustive course of grain crop- 
ping, still continue to bear grass of at least some 
value, the exhausted granite soil after lke treatment 
will remain for some years as bare of useful herbage 
as a macadamised road. Of course there are degrees 
of poverty even in granite soils. For example, in 
Cobaw,, Langley, and Pyalong, Glenhope, Baynton, 
Elphinstone, and Harcourt, these soils are poorer than 
the granite soil in the parish of Kerrie. In the latter 
locality it is more tenacious, probably from the fact 
that it contains a larger proportion of feldspar, while 
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in the former the silica appears to preponderate. 
And of course the more tenacious soil is more retentive 
of the soluble organic matters shed upon it in the 
ordinary course of nature. It may be mentioned also 
that the coil in the parish of Kerrie is somewhat of 
a red colour, while in the other localities spoken of 
it is of a cold grey tint. The redness is probably 
due to the ferruginous character of the granite from 
which it is derived; but as I om not aware that 
oxides of iron enter to any considerable extent into 
the composition of vegetable tissues, I cannot see 
that their presence in the soil is of any importance 
or value to the agriculturist. Granite soils, however, 
owing to their porous nature, generally carry a good 
sward of early spring grass, but it is of poor quality, 
and, although valuable for the early fattening off of 
spring stock, is of very little use for dairying pur- 
oses. Neither does it stand the summer heat well, 

ut is soon scorched up, and by the end of January 
or beginning of Vebruary will hardly afford a bite. 
I am not prepared to say that under rational treat- 
ment these sandy granitic soils may not become 
valuable and be made to yield a fair return of food 
for the use of man. But I feel certain that under 
the existing conditions of agriculture in Victoria their 
cultivation for the growth of ordinary grain or root 
crops is but a tempting of Providence. 


Kyneton, July 2. SURVEYOR. 


TARAXACUM IN THE BovanicaAn GARDENS, Nortu- 
West Provinces.—The subjoined resolution has been 
passed by the local Government upon the annual report 
on the Botanical gardens :— ‘Lhe report deals with the 


gardens at Saharangur, Mussoorie, and Chajuri; but 


the two latter gardens are comparatively unimportant, 
and only a small measure of success has been obtained 
in them. Their sites are said to be unfavourable, and 
‘a proposal will shortly be submitted for abandoning 
them as soon as a suitable site can be obtained else- 
where. The sum _ sanctioned for expenditure was 
R30,000, of which R24,524-33 were actually spent; 
the decrease being due chiefly to the fact that for a 
considerable portion of the year the Superintendent 
was abent on furlough. ‘The receipts amounted 
to R6,658-5, against an estimate of R6,000, so that 
the net cost of the gardens was MK17,865-14-3, At- 
tempts continued ta be made to acclimatize veget- 
able and flower seeds, but the success attained was 
mall in the case of the former. Iiower-see! is more 
easily acclimatized, ‘The success obtained in the culti- 
vation of faravacum and preparation of the extract 
is satisfactory. ‘There is no field where there is more 
yoom for doing good service in the gardens than the 
production of indigenous drugs. At present dispens- 
aries and medical practitioners are dependent for the 
supply of these drugs on the dealers in the native 
bazaars ; and it is often impossible to be sure that the 
article supplied is genuine and of good quality, or 
that from long keeping it has not lost its peculiar 
virtue, The Surgeon-General was nearly two years ago 
requested to consult with the Superintendent of the 
gardens as to the drugs which are found to be of 
value in practice, and the production and storing of 
which might be attempted. The result has not yet 
been communicated to the Government, bnt the Super- 
intendent mizht himself take measures to procure in- 
formation on the subject. If valuable indigenous drugs 
ean be produced of good quality, there is certain to 
be a demand for them on the part of dispensary 
committees, who will gladly use them instead of the 
moe expensive European equivalents or substitutes, 
in the sume manner as they now use the cinchonn febri- 
fuge. On the whole, the working of the Saharanpur 
garden scems to have been very satisfactory, and the 
results are creditable by Mr, Duthie and Mr, Gollan, 
the head-garcener, who was in charge for half the 
your. —Pioncer, 
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prospects of the district are as 


LEDGERIANA Seep rrRom Javs.—We hear that a 
local mercantile firm has imported a snsall quantity 
of this precious seed from Java which is to be 
offered by auction, made up in lots of a few grains 
(weight) each! Much more valuable than gold is 
pure Ledgeriana seed at this moment, and planters 
with trees over five or six years old on their estates 
should look out carefully to see if any of this 
richest species may be amongst them. No one was 
more surprised, we believe, that the own-r of one 
such tree the other day, to learn that a piece of 
bark he sent to Colombo for analysis, gave over § 
per cent of quinine, the tree itself being at once pro- 
nounced by competent authority to be a Ledgeriana. 


Sucar.—-The Austrian Organ des Central Vereins fir 
Ritbenachr Industrie gives an account of a patent 
taken out in the German Empire by Herr G. A. Hnge- 
mann, of Copenhagen, for two processes of coating 
beet sugar with cane sugar, in order to remove the 
disagreeable smell and taste, which render the former 
as a rule unsuitabJe for direct consumption. (1) While 
the sugar is still in the centrifugal machine, but after 
most of the beet molasses has been removed, it is 
covered with cane molasses, or With a concentrated 
solution of cane sugar. The cane molasses must, when 
necessary, be diluted or warmed, and is best applied 
by means of a syringe or some similar instrument. 
(2) The beet sugar is placed in a suitable stirring- 
apparatus, and cane molosses or a stirring of cane 
sugar is applied. When all the grains are coated, 
through the stirring with cane sugar, the work is 
complete. By the above methcds beet sugar is said 
to acquire the smell, aroma, and colour of cane 
sugar, 


Corres Lrar Disrase.—A Ceylon contemporary 
states that Mr, Ward will shortly forward a further 
report on his recent investigations to Government for 
publication, describing the nature of the fresh evid- 
ence ho has collected as well as its practical utility. 
Mr. Ward, it is said, has discovered the means of 
ascertaining the exact period at which we may expect 
each successive attack of leaf disease, by which 
means planters will be enabled to prepare for its ap- 


pearance. No signs are, however, made of any 
remedial steps that are likely to be euccessful, Mr. 
Ward still adbering to the opinion that, so far 


as our present knowledge extends, the only known 

means for attacking tlhe enemy is the destruction of 
fallen leaves, the cost of doing which planters declare 

to be more than they can undertake. With regard to 
the experiments with carbolic acid and lime it is 

said that the trial was made at a time when the 

fungus was not freely developed on the leaf, and that 

Mr. Ward is confident that no good can be expected 

unless its application takes place at the right moment. 

The fall of leaf on an estate in the Agras treated by 

the Schrottky process is said to be due as much to the 

presence of grub as to leaf disease. As to a report 

that leaf disease was bad in Haputale, cur contem- 

porary says that it is true that the disease had made 

its appearance with more than u-ual vigour on some - 
of the lower Pass estates, but the attack has passed 

away wilhout making very serious impression on crop 

or trees, whilst the estates in the upper part of the Pass 

have scarcely felt the attack, and at the present time the 

; cood as they ever were. 

A correspondent of a contemporary calls in 
question the statement mide in our columns ré gard- 
ing the prospects of estates in Dimbnla, and says 
that though those places which have been  eutirely 
neglected or have been over-manured are not likely to 
pay those which have been steadily cultivated will give 
good crops. He also thinks that it is toos yon yet to 
speak decidedly of the results of carbolic acid and lime 
as acure for leaf disease. The application of lime to 
the soil has done much good, 


also 
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THE YIELD OF THA PER ACRE IN CEYLON 
AND INDIA. 


We are very pleased to learn the result (See page 355) 
of his first year’s experience from the Manager of the 
Falboda Tea plantation situated in the Ambegamuwa 
district. (Ceylon). This district already stands pre-emi- 
nent for the strength of the liquor yielded by the tea it 
produces,and considering its well-distributed heavy rain- 
fall,it ought to give abundant crops ofleaf, Our criticism 
of the Kandaloya estimate was more in the nature 

of an enquiry as to whether an average of 400 lb. 
per acre had yet been gathered over any considerable 
area in Ceylon, than of doubt, in reference to this 
yield being obtained on the plantation in question. 
Most certainly Dolosbage and Yakdessa—with a nearly 
equal rainfall, but lower down and hotter—ought to 
equal, if not excel, Ambegamuwa in the quick suc- 
cession of abundant tea flushes, and, therefore, after 
Mr. Hughes’ experience at Galboda we do not think 
there will be any reason to doubt the harvesting of 
five maunds per acre from well-cultivated tea on 
Kandaloya, Mr. Hughes mentions one important con- 
dition in estimating production at this rate in Cey- 
lon, a condition which is fulfilled both in the case 
of Galboda and Kandaloya. namely, that the tea 
should be grown on virgin forest soil. Where tea 
is planted on land already cropped for many long years 
with coffee, or on chena land, it is obvious that 
although the return may prove remunerative—con- 
sidering the less expense in opening—yet that it 
cannot be expected to equal the yield in the case 
of virgin soil. It is true that in India the return 
has reached as high as ten, and even eleven, maunds 
or 800 lb. to 900 lb. of dry leaf per acre; but this, 
of course, was entirely exceptional ; just as much so, 
as a ton, fifteen and ten cwt. per acre of coffee 
were in Ceylon in the days (1854 to 1866) when 
the average yield for the whole country, with the 
old districts in their prime, never exceeded five cwt. 
per acre. Mr. Stalkartt, one of the oldest Tea plant- 
ers in Northern India, and a great advocate for work- 
ing up a small area well rather than treating a large 
extent indifferently, assured us three years ago in Eng- 
land that he got from some of his best gardens 7 to 
8 maunds steadily ; but the said gardens were, per- 
haps, 30. to 40 acres in extent, and seldom exceeded 
50 acres, so that the mauager was really able to 
give special attention to the cultivation of almost 
every individual bush. For the districtsin India, as 
a whole, the average yield is much lower. Thus, in 
1875-76 the average yield over all Assam from tea in 
full bearing was 229 lb. per acre; in 1876-77 it was 
228 lb. ; in 1877-78 it rose to 286 lb. Darjeeling, in 
the latter season, gave an average of 350 lb. per acre, 
and Chittagong 395 lb., the highest district average 
recorded in the official returns. In season 1879, we 
have a return of twelve of the principal Indian Tea 
Companies, and the average yield of their properties 
ranged from 191 lb. over 2,000 acres (old and young 
tea) belonging to the British Indian Company, to 346 lb. 
the average over 6,000 acres belonging to the Assam 
Company, and 485 lb. (or 6 maunds) per acre (the 
maximum) which was got from 740 acres old and 
young tea by the Borelli Company. Another analysis 


P average arrived at per acre. 


shews that the Borelli Company got 491 lb. per acre 
over old and young cultivation, and declared a dividend 
of ten per cent in 1879, The dividend of the Assam 
Company in 1878 was 27 per cent, and next year 
it was 10 per cent. This latter profit was made from 
tea which cost 1s 53d per 1h, all over, including sale 
charges, and which sold in the gross for 1s 72d, the 
profit being, therefore, 1d per lb. on an average, -or 
16s 4d per cwt. as coffee planters would put it. In 
1878, the clear profit of this Company was a fraction 
over 6d per lb. In 1876, the Dehra Doon Company 
with 351 acres under cultivation gave an actual out- 
turn of 197,210 1b. of manufactured tea, or 562 Ib. 
per acre, A Darjeeling planter writing to the Vea 
Gazette insists upon it that the average for that 
district for field cultivation is 3701b. per acre, while, 
as regards garden cultivation, the yield has been up 
to 11 maunds (880 lb.) per acre! He adds as follows:— 
Besides making some of the finest tea in the world, 
we in Darjeeling can make it in quantity. Here is the 
yield of two of my small gardens— 
One of 34 acres in 1875 gave 384 mds 
The other 25 ,, 5 soe, CED ea 
11 maunds per acre. In 1876, these gardens gave 10 
maunds per acre; but I have another garden, 980 
acres, which gave less (5 maunds per acre). This re- 
duces the average much, However, in 1876, 143 acres 
old and 30 acres young plant gave 1,161 maunds, or 
530 lb. an acre. ‘That properly cultivated, well filled 
up and manured land, can yield very largely there 
is no doubt. In Assam, I believe, it has given 17 
to 19 maunds per acre, and the highest yield in 
Darjeeling from a small area (5 acres) of land, yielded 
this year at the second flush at one pluck (there are 
at least 12 plucks in the season) 1,050 1b.: this is 
210 lb. per acre. The great thing is to make all the 
plucks yield like this one. A careless day’s pruning 
or plucking lessens the average, sometime as much as 
25 per cent. for the next yield. 
The editor remarks :— 


Some of our correspondents seem to think 6 maunds 
a good yield per acre, but we know of a factory in 
Upper Assam which yielded last year (1876) 113 maunds 
per acre, and others in the same district which yielded 
10 and 8 maunds. 

And another planter ‘‘Mac” is 
phatic :— 

I do not see why 1,000 lb. of tea should not be the 
Z When one comes to look 
at it, itis only 4,000 lb. of green leaf per acre. True, 
it represents the young sprouting ieaf, still I don't 
think it is too much. One bush of indigenous—or 
almost pure-- was fenced off, and plucked separately. 
It was not otherwise attended to specially, and it 
produced 132 oz. of made tea. With similar bushes 
planted 5” x 5”, thia represents 1,500 lb. per acre. As 
this bush was not specially treated, I do not see why 
1,000 lb. per acre should not be made with ordinary 
care. 

Colonial Money is equally explicit as to what may 
be done :— 

Z have never thought 10 maunds per acre as at all 
impoevsible. It has already, I know been done on 
parts of gardens in India, but on the whole of a large © 
garden, never yet. J hope to accomplish it on the 
gardens I work, as they are ina favourable tea locality 
but they are young yet. This, merely to show that 
to my mind there is nothing improbable in ten maunds 
to the acre, off even one, thousand acres. 

And now to close these extracts, taken from the 
‘*Tea Cyclopedia,” we may give one which, to a 


about 


still more em- 
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certain extent, shows how these large returns per acre 
are to be got by means of ‘‘ garden” cultivation and 


liberal manuring :— 

Certainly, hoeing is not practicable in thickly-planted 
lands. If Dash will take the trouble to use the English 
fork, not the kodalce fork, he will beable to dig deep 
and well. There is trouble always at first, but the 
garden year by year comes beautifully into order. By 
thick planting, judicious pruning and plucking, and 
digging, two of my gardens of 35 and 25 acres re- 
spectively, gave in 1875, 11 mn»unds of tea per 
acre. Cow-dung is very good, but Dash says 
that he cannot get enough of it. Oil.cake, he says 
has got into disrepute. Most likely it was not the 
fault of the oil-cake, or the tea tree, but that of the 
manager, who because he had manured, thought that 
he could pluck everything off. No manure will enable 
the tree to stand unmerciless plucking. The same manure 
may not always give a good result. Manuring should 
be changed, or a compost made. ‘Trees manured with 
cow-dung this year should have oil-cake next, vege- 
table mould next, bone dust and so on; simply to 
change the position of the soil over the roots, and 
to bring fresh food for the plants ; for they are like 
an oyster—they cannot go beyond a certain distance 
in search of food; it must be brought to them. This 
is the reason for a light hoeing or forking. Deep 
digging, I believe, is necessary twice a year—once in 
April, or May, and again af the break-up of the 
rains—September and October ; to prevent the earth 
caking round the roots of the tree in the cold weather 
and so preventing them from acting. 

In connection with a coffee and cinchona plantation, 
a “garden,” say 30 to 50 acres, of tea, liberally 
treated and well looked after, ought to pay well, if 
the requisite skilled labour and close supervision in 
manufacturing could be afforded. Otherwise the only 
chance for the owners of such gardens and of patches 
of tea gencrally would be the establishment of a 
central factory, at which the newly-plucked leaf could 
be disposed of. The Kandaloya Company might, in 
this way do a good turn to neighbouring planters 
with small areas of tea, and who cannot afford ma- 
chinery on their own account. At any rate, it will 
be interesting to watch the continuous yield of leaf 
in our Western districts and to compare it, from time 
to time, with the results obtained in India. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE GREAT AND SMALL 
BEAST INDIAN BEES TO CYPRUS: 


LETTER FROM MR. BENTON. 


The following are extracts from a letter received 

by last mail from Mr. Benton :— 
Larnaca, Island of Cyprus, Aug. 5th, 1881. 

Joun Ferauson, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—Afler my letter to you mailed at Aden, 
1 was again taken qnite ill with fever. While on 
the Red Sea our steamer passed very suddenly from an 
extremely hot atmosphere into currents of cold air, 


which seemed to stream southward from the Mediter- 


ranean, This change of temperature, which occurred 
within a few hours’ time, not only affected 
those who were ailing, but made many who were quite 
well suffer considerably. In my weak condition you 
can easily imagine that it was trying for me, Mrs, 
Benton had written to Aden to have me get off at 
Suez and come by way of Cairo and Alexandria, in- 
stead of Port Said, Natt and Beyrout, in order that 
IT might avoid going into quarantine upon my arrival 


greatly | 


| send you a translation from the 


here from the Syrian coast, three days in quarantine 
being required of all passengers arriving from Syria. 
But at Suez, I was too weak and sick to Jand, and 
so came on to Port Said, and found a French steamer 
just about to leave for Beyrout. Upon my arrival in 
this last-mentioned place the large bees, Apis dorsata 
(bambara), were still alive, having withstood their long 
hot journey wonderfully well, showing great tenacity 
of life, so great as to surprise me. The box of little 
ones Apis florea (dandawal messo) was also in good 
order. I had fed both kinds with sugar during the 
journey. In Beyrout both were permitted to fly. The 
large bees, which I call the Great East Indian bees, 
seemed restless even when the air was cool toward 
night, and many came out and died, while the small 
ones were more prudent and only flew when the air 
was quite warm. As a result the former dwindled 
away, while the latter were still in good order when 
I arrived in Cyprus two weeks later, after having 
waited that long for an Austrian Lloyd’s steamer, 
the English steamer having been discontinued tempo- 
rarily on account of quarantine. But an accident 
happened, soon after my arrival here, to the queen of 
my little bees and now they are no more. However, the 
work which I did in ascertaining something of-the bees 
of India and what could he done with them practically is 
appreciated by European and American apiarists, as 
many letters [ have received, as well as the Bee 
journals from various countries, bear testimony. The 
matter is not likely to rest where it now is, since 
in the interest of theoretical Bee-culture, even in case 
no practical result can be directly attained, it is 
desirable to obtain some living colonies of Apis dorsata. 
If I do not return to Ceylon I shall at least make 
an effort to secure additional colonies of these bambaras. 
It is thought by many that a cross between these bees 
and our ordinary honey-bees, Apis melifica, may pro- 
duce favourable results. The Germans more particularly 
have agreat deal to eay about this—are, in fact theoriz- 
ing a good deal over it. But for my part I do not 
have much faith that a cross can be produced. It 
seems to me, that, though the large bees and our 
bees belong to the same genus, the species are too 
widely distinct to be likely to cross. I bave not yet 
given expression to this opinion, but thought I would 
wait a little until one or two wiseacres of Germany 
who have never seen aliving specimen of these bees, 
and I do not believe a dead one either, have had 
their say. When their important views have been 
made known, I shall claim the right to a few words 
in addition to what has already appeared from my 
pen, which at present consists of a few letters dashed 
off while on the steamer coming this way. I was 
intending to do some real solid work in the way of 
writing during the latter part of my journey, instead 
of lying in bed with fever, or fon an easy chair, so 
weak I could scarcely move. It was quite a disap- 
pointment to me, as well as to many who were 
awaiting with great interest some information of the 
strange new bees. I have been, and am now very 
busy here among my Cyprian bees, getting off ship- 
ments to Europe and America, but if I get time | 
will write something more for you and try also to 
German, which, I 
think, would give a fair estimate of the importance 
attached by prominent German bee-keepers to the 
work of getting Apis dorsata. The Bee 
Jownal of June 8th, a weekly magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to bee-culture, said in its editorial column:—~ 


American 


“We have just learned that Mr. Frank Benton 
| has secured four colonies of Apis dorsata as a result 
of his researches in the Hast Indies. He has had a 
vory difficult and dangerous task to perform, and 
but for his indefatigable energy and indomitable 


courage he could never have accomplished it. Bee- 
keepers throughout the world owe him a debt 
gratitude, and will not we hope, be slow to repay it.” 


of 
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It was very funny, after an absence of nearly six 
months, to be merely permitted, during three days’ 
time, to converse with my wile, who had been await- 
ing somewhat impatiently my delayed arrival! But 
such was the quarantine regulation. 

[Referring to the people of Cyprus, and some women 
lace-workers, he says:—In the Greek Church they 
have an immense number of saints, and their days 
must all be observed. One woman has just told me 
that next Monday will be Saint Somebody-with-a- 
long-name’s day, and if she should work on the lace 
or sew, she would lose her eyesight. ] 

I shall write to Mudaliyar Jayetilleke very soon. 
I hope his bees, as well as the others I left in 
Ceylon, are thriving, and I await with much interest 
later developments in this direction. ; 

As yet I have no news from those at the Govern- 
ment Agricultural School in Java, but hope to hear 
soon. With kind regards to all, I am, very truly 
yours, FRANK BENTON. 


STORM OF HAIL, RAIN AND WIND IN HAPUD- 


5 TALE. 

Under the Haputale Pass, Sunday, 4th September 
1881, 4,300 elevation above sea level.—It has been 
with some difficulty I have at last found a dry spot 
in the bungalow to put pen to paper, to advise you 
of the grandeur of the storm of wind, rain and 
hail which we have just had.~ Between land 2 p.m. 
we were aroused to the fact that there was some terrific 
force approaching from the Pass by the roar of 
wind and water: so streng was ib that ccoolies on the 
estate roads had to hide wherever the least shelter 
of rock or bank was at hand. To have tried to make 
way, either with or against such a storm, would have 
been dangerous. The haii was blown with such force 
that the bungalow verandah was literally strewed 
with what looked like Ceylon white sapphires, each 
from a quarter to half an inch in size, and had the 
same appearance as if a tamby had been scattering 
his cut crystals about to the delight of the children, 
but they could not understand why they melted in 
their hands. The hailstorm lasted for some eight 
or ten minutes only. ‘he rain gradually softened down 
and fell moderately; and in an hour from the time 
it commenced all was quiet; but the thunder is still 
audible from the Kandapola direction. ‘This one 
hour’s rainfall will, it is to be hoped, help towards 
sending out a large blossom, as hitherto we have not 
had the rain to complain of your respected ‘‘Haputale 
Ella” correspondent wrove. about. It is the opinion of 
many here that had we had more rain—not light showers 
—last month our spring crop prospects would be 
brighter than they are. However, there is still time 
for a very good blossom, if the two monsoons don’t 
run into each other now. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE. 

It is a subject of remark that wind-blown patches 
of coffee, and even whole estates exposed to the force 
of the south-west monsoon, seem to ripen their crop, 
after the usual August attack of leaf disease, better 
than the more sheltered areas. How is this? One 
explanation offered is that, after being stripped of 
their leaves during the burst of the monsoon in May 
and June, such wind-blown trees get a young flush 
which is then in a condition to resist the periodical 
attack of the fungus, and so the trees are nourished 
at the most critical period in reference to the ripen- 
ing of crop, In the Kandy districts, August is now 
regarded as the month in which the worst attack of 


Hemilcia vastatriz is annually developed. In the case 
of well-sheltered coffee, when a bad attack is experienced 
the leaves nearly all drop off, and, of course, there 
is no time to make up for the loss during that crop 
season. So much has this view of the case impressed — 
some planters, that they are determined to try the 
effect of a partial stripping of leafage during April 
and May next year, in order to induce a young 
flush at the critical period for disease. The planting 
community are now anxious to see the report on Mr. 
Marshall Ward’s further investigations, which is about 
due. It has been stated that the only discovery of 
practical importance made is the means of determin- 
ing with more or less precision, some time beforehand, 
the date at which an attack of the pest may be ex- 
pected, but then, unless the diseased leaves can be 
collected and burned, this is not likely to aid much 
in stopping the prevalence of the disease. 

So far, sulphur and lime is still the favourite mix- 
ture for application, and with reference to the state- 
ment made by several experimentalists that the applica- 
tion of this mixture, under Mr. Morris’s instructions, 
positively injured the coffee bushes, we find a possible 
explanation of this injury in a similar experience in 
the treatinent of the vine. Here is -a ‘‘ Horticultural 
Note” on the subject from the latest number of the 
Australasian :— 

Experience often lends a useful warning to garden- 
ers. Good and useful as is the lime and sulphur 
solution as a dressing for peach trees and vines affected 
with mildew or aphis, it appears that it should not 
be employed without taking reasonable precautions 
against its getting to the feeding roots. The roots of — 
trees in the open ground would, usually, be out of 
reach, of harm, but those in pots must always be in 
danger; that, at least, is to be inferred from the 
following English extract :—‘‘It is my usual practice 
to fruit what vines I have that remain uneold, and 
this year I had left .a fine batch of Alnwick seedling, 
Having some of that valuable mixture for peach trees — 
—Scotch snuff. sulphur yvivum, and quicklime in 
equal parts—with it I painted some of the young 
canes, planted them, and shortly after commenced 
syringiny. ‘This washed the mixture down to the 
roots, and instead of the vines growing they died, and 
on pulling them up the roots were all black and dead. 
The same tate undonbtedly has followed the applica- 
tion of other mixtures when reasonable precaution has — 
not been taken.” j 

Sulphur, it will be remembered, has been found a 
specific against the oidiwnm fungus by French vigner- 
ons, and now it seems a check has been placed on 
the ravages of the still more terrible enemy, the 
insect phylloxera, and a great industry saved from 
ruin. We read as follows :— ‘ 

In Lhe Australasian of January, 1875, we gave the 
substance of an article in Levue der Deux Mondes 
on the ‘‘Phylloxera Vastatrix,” written by M. Plan- 
chon. In this article the writer gavea full and graphic 
description of the scourge that was rapidly destroy- 
ing the French vineyards, together with some of the 
remedies that had been tried. In the Revue of 
June last there is an article on ‘‘ The American Vine 
in France,” from the pen of Mdme. la Duchesse de 
Fitz-James, a vineyard proprietress in the Gard, The 
writer points out in ber opening remarks that the 
area under vines in France had increasea from 
1,046,000 hectares in 1788 to 2,500,000 hectares in 
1868, when the further extension of viticulture wa 
stopped by the appearance of the phylloxera vastat: 
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vix bringing ruin to thousands of vignerons and 
others envaved in the wine trade. At this period 
the vine alone pr duced one-fourth of the total agri- 
cultural revenue of France, and that without oceupy- 
ing more than one-severth of the poorest of its cultiv- 
able soil. Madame de Fitz James recounts her experi- 
ence in attempting to deal with the phylloxera by 
means of insecticides, and after spending 15,000 
francs with but little satisfaction, she, find- 
ing that the remedy, to be even moderately 
successful, would require to be applied three or four 
times a year, resolved to transform her French vines 
into American plivlloxera-resisting vines by grafting. The 
methods by which this transformation are effected are 
twofold. Ist Grofting the American vine on the 
already attacked French vine. 2nd, Procuring Ameri- 
can rooted vines and grafting the French vines on 
them. The first plan is the more economical, but 
the vigneron histo wait some time before he receives 
any return for his outlay andlabour. By the second 
method a larzer capitalis required, but a much quicker 
return is secured. The operation of grafting, it ap- 
pears, hastens the fructification of the vine, so thata 
very much quicker return is received from the grafted 
vines than from those planted in the ordinary man- 
ner, In grafting, the scionis placed very low down 
on the stock and well moulded up, while all suckers 
from the root are carefully removed in order that they 
may not absorb the sap to the detriment of the graft. 
The American graft soon takes root, and in a short 
time is able to support itself, while the old French 
roots gradually succumb to the attacks of the 
phylloxera, In this manner immense areas of 
French vineyards are being transformed from 
French vines into American phylloxera-resistins 
vines. Care must be taken to select the kinds best suited 
‘to the climate, and which have proved proof against 
the attacks of the phylloxera, The energy and skill 
of the French vignerons have overcome the utter 
ruin that threatened them s» lately. ‘They have sought 
‘and obtained ar medy for the scourge thas was ruin- 
ing their vineyards in the source of the evil—the 
American vine. 
From whence is the remedy for the Ceylon scourge 
to be obtained? By degrees no doubt the widely- 
extended cultivation of new products, more especially 
of cinchona, must check the rapid dissemination and 
Virulence of the coffee fungus, and although the change 
in the life-phases of the latter, so eagerly anticipated, 
is long of coming, we suppose it is still possible that 
a prolonged interval of dormancy may be experienced. 
There are many features in common between ‘ Rust 
on Wheat” and the fungus on the Coffee leaf, and we 
find in recent numbers of The Field some curious and 
interesting information in respect of the former :— 


THE BERBERRY AND RUST IN WHEAT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ FIELD,” 


Sm,—I have for some years inhabited an old chateau 


in Brittany, In the garden attached to the house is a 
berberry tree. My neighbours (French peasants) want 
me to cut it down, as they say it is the cause of 
smut in their wheat, which is seriously affected by 
that disease this year. Have any of your readers ever 
heard of this superstition—as I believe it to be— 
‘and is it one peculiar to Brittany ?—Bansner. [Pro- 
fessor Buckman, writing in Lindley’s ‘* Treasury of 
Botany,’ says, in an article on the berberry: ‘ An- 
other popular notion with respect to this shrub is 
that it is the cause of blight, or rust, in corn. ‘This 
has arison from the circumstance that the berberry is 
itself frequently artacked by a species of epiphyte 
(the ZEcidinm herberidis), in which the leaves ap- 
pear Big be covered with spots of a brightish red 


| gal parasites have a wonderful 


colour; whilst wheat is subject to another. epiphyte 


(the Uredo rubizo, or rust). There has, however, 
been no connection traced between these two, and 
there can be no doubt that the peculiarity of colour 
is at the bottom of both the popula: errors now 
described ; at all events, with regard to the last, we 
can point to fields and districts where rust is com- 
non on wheat, and yet there is no berberry near, 
while in other spots close under a berberry hedge 
ie] disease of wheat has scarcely been heard of.”— 
Ep. 


Srr,—Will you allow me to make a few remarks 
on this subject, respecting which you had a note in 
your last issue. It is quite true that the berberry 
was formerly regarded as being concerned in the pro- 
pagation of rust in wheat, and that after a time this 
opinion was abandoned. But within recent years the 
theory bas: not only been revived, but practically 
demonstrated. Prof. Oliver remarks: ‘There is a 
prejudice amongst farmers that the berberry causes 
wheat grown near it to become blighted ; but the fungus 
which attacks the berberry has been, until recently, 
regarded as belonging to a genus diffcrent from that 
which infests wheat, and the prejudice consequently 
was supposed to be without any reasonable founda- 
tion, Observations, however, by Oersted and De Bary 
prove, notwithstanding the differences which have 
been regarded as generic between the two fungi, that 
they are merely alternating generations of one and 
the same species.” 

I may add that such unimpeachable authorities as 
Sachs and Prantl speak most unhesitatingly on this 
point, the latter observing, with reference to Puccinia 
graminis ('he rust of wheat), that the uredospores 
(formerly called Uredo linearis) form red streaks on 
the leaves and haualms of cereals and grasses. In the 
autumn other spores (teleuto-spores) appear in similar 
streaks, but black; these germinate in the following 
spring exclusively on the leaves of berberry, where 
th» ecidia appear in red swollen patches (/ormerly 
known as Ascidium berberidis); the sxcidiospores are 
conveyed to grasses, snd there give rise to a myce- 
lium with uredospores—the rust again, in fact; and 
so the cycle is completed. Rust of wheat is, there- 
fore, one of those organisms which require an altera- 
tion of host plants to enable them to go through 
the complete cycle of their life-history, and to this 
phenomenon De Bary has given the name of heter- 
cecism, Familiar parall-] examples amongst animals 
are afforded by the liver-fluke, which in one part of its 
life-history inhabits the body of a molluse, and dur- 
ing another part it takes up its quarters in the in- 
ternal organs of certain herbivorous animals as sheep, 
rabbits, and cattle; certain internal parasites of the 
dog again carry ov a part of their life in the intes- 
tines of the human subject. Such plant and animal 
parasites then require an alternation of hosts, and if 
either host fail, the parasites will probably perish, 

As fungal spores are excessively minute, they are 
easily traasported by the wind, and a when fild 
may get rusted very many miles from the neighbour- 
hood. of growing berberry plants. And even should 
the berberry be utterly exterminated, it would be 
rash to infer that rust would also disappear, for fun- 
power of adapting 
themselves to surrounding conditions, and a new 
alternating host plant might gradually be brought 
into use. Thus, even now certain grasses get rusted 


‘by species of Puecinia, which find alternating bosts 


in one case in borage plants, in other cases in the 

buckthorn of onr hedgerows. That a wet sea-on is 

not necessary to the abundant production of rust is 

well shown by the character of the straw thi- sum- 

mer, which, in this locality at all events, is badly 

rusted, W. Fream. 
College of Agriculture, Downton, Aug. 1. 
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Meantime we must look forward to Mr. Ward’s 
Report in the hope of further light being thrown on 
the nature and working of the Ceylon pest. Is there 
an alternating hostplant in the case of hemileia vast- 
atria? 


CHAMPION BLUE GUM. 


“T have a blue gum tree on the road through Carla- 
beck to Nuwara Eliya measuring at least 35 feet in 
height, and by measurement 60 inches in girth at 
the ground, and 45 at about 6 feet bigh. This can- 
not be more than 5} years old from seed, though it 
may be less.” —Cor. 


CEYLON LIBERIAN COFFEE IN AMERICA. 


Messrs. Aitken, Spence & Co. have received a tele- 
gram from New York Sept. 8th advising the sale of 
a swall shipment of Liberian coffee from Kalutara 
at 18 cents per lb., equal to 84s percwt. This was, we 
understand, valued at 938s before the fall in coffee 
took place. 


ABOLITION OF TOBACCO MONOPOLY AND 
FORCED LABOUR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The cost of telegraphing to Manila the royal decree 
abolishing the tobacco monopoly is said to have 
amounted to 17,000 reals. Since its promulgation the 
Manila papers have published the preamble to the 
decree,—the statement of objects and reasons ap- 
pended to ib as laid before the King of Spain by 
the Minister for the Colonies, in which the injustice 
of the monopoly and benefits of its abolition are thus 
set forth :— 

“< Sire. —Hxtreme necessity in a country without tax- 
able wealth, and without sufficient revenue to meet ex- 
penditure, obliged Don Jose de Basco F Vargas, the then 
Governor of the Philippines, to establish in 1781 the Go- 
vernment tobacco monopoly in thoseislands, the resulting 
disturbances among the natives having had to be put 
down by force. Hence the present system has been 
in being for a century. Its results show that though 
mecessary at first, it has now become indefensible 
from any stand-point. Economically the monopoly 
has kept the produetiveness of the Philippines within 
narrow limits, and politically, the means employed 
to maintain it are inadmissible. To exact labour from 
the natiye: to oblige hin to grow a fixed number 
of plants; to compel him under penalties not to neg- 
lect for a moment careful attention in their cultivation, 
and, when the time comes for him to gather the 
product of his labour, to send Government officers 
down to reap the fruit of his toil by handing 
over, in payment or as the price, a sum which 
seldom reaches 20 per cent of the real value of the 
crop in the market—all this is injustice, which, 
thcugh it has been in being for a long time, cannot 
be continued without great risks, Even if there be 
no other reasons for it, these are sufficient to decree 
freedom to cultivate tobacco, and the abolition, of 
its monopoly, whatever might be the resulting deficit 
in the estimates. 

““There need be no fear that the mode of life 
hitherto followed by the native will foster in him 
habits of laziness on obtaining freedom to labour for 
himself. Setting aside the circumstance that the 
history of mankind in many proven instances, is 
against such an apprehension, facts in the Philippines 
are wore telling then conjectures. Free cultivation, 
such as that of bemp, coffee and above all, that of 
sugar cane, the toilsome nature of which has become 
proverbial, is now in a surprisingly flourishing con- 
dition, As to tobacco cultivation, it has been noticed 


) 


that in those provinces where the same is carried on 
with the fewest restrictions, both population and 
productiveness have increased visibly, but in Cagayan 
and Isabela for instance, more fertile and rich than 
the other provinces and completely under the mono- 
poly, not only does tobacco growing fall off but the 
country is becoming depopulated so that the authori- 
ties in the islands have had to devise means and 
measures to re-people it. Hence in thus doing justice 
neither expediency is sacrified nor is the future 
imperilled. Morally, politically, and economically con- 
sidered, tobacco cultivation freed from monopoly 
may be left to develope and shape its course stimulated 
by anticipated gain and justifiable hopes from honest and 
well directed enterprise. Its consequences, sire, in 
the fruitful and thinly peopled islands of the Philip- 
pines cannot fail to be both immediate and satisfactory. 
At least such has been the case with a similar 
measure in Cuba. Free labour, landowning without 
serfdom, industry without monopoly, and production 
without restrictions will exercise novel and decisive 
influence, and combined with patriotismthey may lay 
the foundation for our colonial regeneration. The 
current of colonisation and labour now throughout the 
world, and capital unemployed either from doubt or 
apprehensions will flow into the extensive and almost 
uncultivated countries situated between the Suez 
Canal and the future Panama Canal, and lying inthe 
track inevitably to be followed in circumuavigating 
the world. There, whatever may be the future in 
store for our native land, a country and a race of 
people discovered and civilised by us will always 
proclaim to the world that, in the beneficent reign of 
your Majesty, vigorous measures were spontancously 
taken for their future prosperity and welfare. Rely- 
ing on there convictions and hopes, the Minister signing 
this, in agreement with the Council of Ministers, has 
the honour to submit for your Majesty’s approval 
the subjoined draft decree.—-Madrid, 25 June, 1881. 
(Sd.) Fernando DE Leon y CasrTix1o.” 
There is every prospect of the intended Spanish 
Colonial Exhibition beimg held in Madrid in 1882, 
No less than six plans for the proposed Exhibition 
building have been sent into the Colonial office there, 
The Comercio in noticing the conveyance of emi- 
grants for the Colony in new Ireland by the Marquis 
de Campo’s steamers from Barcelona to Singapore, 
states that probably a steamer was about to leave 
Manila for Port Breton with supplies.—Straits Times, 


- Tue West Inpims.—Jamaica advices are to the 9th 
July. Five men and three women had been struck by 
lightning in a pasture opposite Stanton Estate, in 
Morant Bay, of whom two men and a woman were killed, 
and three others, seriously injured, were taken to the 
hospital. The weather at Barbados continued favour- 
able for the growth of the young canes and other crops. 
The West Indian of the 8th July. says :—‘‘The change of 
weather has brought sickness with it, several cases of 
fever having occurred, which haye created quite a yellow 
fever panic, although only a few of the cases were of that 
type, most of them being attributable to the setiing in 
of the rainy season, to exposure to wet or chills, bringing 
on colds accompanied with fever and dysentery.” ‘ne 
weather at Demerara had been in every respect favour- 
able during the fortnight, and reports from all parts 
were most encouraging as to the crop now on the 
ground. Little doubt was entertained that if seas no 
able showers continued until the Ist of August the 
crop from the Ist of July this year to the 30th of June, 
1882, would be the heaviest ever reaped. Produce 
was in good demand at remunerative prices. A smart 
shock of earthquake was felt in Grenada onthe4th inst.— 
London Times, 
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Conrespondence, 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 
LIBERIAN COFFEE CULTURE. 


Dear Sitr.—Have any of your readers tried Liberian 
coffee in land where the ordinary kind had gone out 
through ‘‘grub,” but where the soil was still good, 
and climate and elevation suitable? And can they 
tell us how they have succeeded so far? 

[have never heard of grub in connection with the 
Liberian species; and the flavour of the rootlets may 
possibly be too strong for this delicate feeder ; or may 
be the tree itself is strong enough to disregard what, 
in the case of Arabica, is more fatal for them. 


LEAF DISEASE. 


TEA CULTIVATION IN CEYLON AND INDIA. 

Deyanewatte, Passara, Ist Sept. 1881. 
Dwar Sir,—! notice India carried off 34 silver medals 
for her teas, and Ceylon 11 (eleven) silver medals for 
teas. Now, considering that, since the writer (as 
Special Correspondent for the Ceylon Observer) reported 
progress in Assam in 1876, the exports of Indian 
teas have increased from 17,000,000 to 50,0U0,000 of 
Ib., and the quantity of tea made hitherto in Ceylon 
is nothing in proportion to that of India (judging 
from the number of medals awarded to our tea 
manufacturers), Ceylon has certuinly beaten India in 
quality, This circumstance should greatly encourage 
those engaged in the tea enterprise in Ceylon to 
ush forward the industry: considerable credit being 
ue to the Ceylon Commissioner.—I remain, dear sir, 

yours faithfully, HENRY COTLAM. 


CURING CINCHONA BARK :—COLOMBO 
CHARGES. 
Haldummulla, 2nd Sept, 1881. 

Srr,—As prominence is given to the charge to be 
made for curing cinchona bark, in the case Corbet 
», Ceylon Co., I will ask why planters are willing, 
or in this case are made, to pay so exorbitant a charge ? 
Five centsa lb. is 5 per cent on the rupee we so 
vainly hope to realize for cinchona bark. ‘The curing 
charge on coffee is 34 to 44 per cent of the value, but for 
this many operations are wanted and expense entailed. 
What expense does curing cinchona bark entail ? 
A drying on the barbacue? Not always that. Isend 
down a bag of 100 1b. cinchona bark, and I am to pay 
R5d(!) for 25 minutes’ drying on a_ barbacue !! 

The Chamber of Commerce had better arrange a 
rate that will pay its members and not be so frightful 
an extortion. Twocents would be ample, : and this on 
50 bags of cinchona would represent R100. 

Let the sale charge be so much per cent on the 
value realized—say 24 per cent to cover any fancied 


curing. Faney, all the rubbish from an estate being 
ordered down, realizes forit’avery good price 00°25 
Curing charges ae ... 00°05 
R00:20 


Cost of barking, &e, 20 cents. Weeding; management ; 


interest on moncy ; items which duly appear at the 
year’s end. Why are there so few agents ? 
TWO-AND-HALEF PER CENT. 
CINCHONA “SLUMPS” FOR INDIA.—RAILWAY 
CHARGES ON CINCHONA PLAN'S: A HINT 
TO THE TRAPFIC MANAGER, 
2nd,September 1881. 
Dear Sir,— What do you think of cinchona stumps” 


having been sent from here to India, and being re- | 


ceived in good order! 


I sent 2,000 Calisaya ‘‘stumps” last month to a 
gentleman in India, and he writes :—‘‘ They arrived 
in beautiful order. Nearly all of them were throw- 
ing out fresh shoots.” ‘he plants were stumped in 
the nursery and then dipped in cowdung water and 
packed in a rough box with a little moss and earth : 
a few holes were bored in the top and sides of the box. 

Why do the railway authorities charge so much 
for the carriage of cinchona plants? ‘they make 
people pay in advance for the carriage of the plants, 
and therefore I think they ought to charge only the 
rates given under rule No. 34 (I take this from the 
Directory), viz. 385 cents for every 100 lb, instead of 
which they charge them under No. 33, at the rate of 
55 cents for every 1001b. Look at the absurdity of 
the thing! I sent five coolies with plants to be for- 
warded from Gampola to Nawalapitiya on Monday 
last, and the charge for the five cooly loads was 
R172! I could have sent the plants up as cheaply 
by coolies; of course I saved time in sending the 
plants by rail. 

I think cinchona plants ought to be charged under 
rule 34: else why make prepayment compulsory ?—Yours 
faithfully, R. 


YIELD OF TEA IN CEYLON :—4% MAUNDS 

PER ACRE OBTAINED IN AMBEGAMUWA. 

Gallebodde, 2nd September 1881. 

Dear Sir,—I have only to-day noticed the article 
in your issue of the 25th ultimo, on the probable 
yield per acre of tea in Ceylon, as having special 
reference to the Kandaloya Tea and Cinchonz Com- 
pany about to be started. You allow it does not 
seem too much in Dolosbage and Yakdessa to count 
on each acre giving five maunds of dry tea, but you 
seem to think that an estimate to this amount may 
possibly be too sanguine, and that 300lb. or 32 
maunds per acre is a safer figure on which to base 
calculations. It may, therefore, be of interest to you 
and such of your readers as take any thought of the 
prospects of tea in this island, to know that there 
was made on this estate for last season, @. ¢., the 12 
months ending 30th June 1881, an average of 380 lb, 
or 4% maunds of tea from each acre. This I can 
assure you was done without in auy way over-pluck- 
ing the bushes, and I may add that in the current 
season I expect to considerably exzeed this outturn. 
1 think I hive seen it stated that on a few of the 
tea gardens in India, enjoying no doubt exceptional 
advantages with regard to soil and climate, the yield 


has reached to even 10 maunds per acre. Though 
perhaps we can scarcely look to such an outturn 


in Ceylon, I think it will be found that where tea is 
planted in virgin soil at a medium elevation with a 
suflicient rainfall an annual average yield of 5 maunds 
to the acre is not by any means more than may be 
reasonably looked for. The tea on this estate, of 
which I have given you the statistics above, was 
planted in July 1878 on forest land, so that 1t cannot 
yet be considered in full bearing; and I think that 
one cause of its successful yield may be attributed to 
the fact that in the commencement no expense was 
spared in importing the best seed procurable from 


India.—Yours faithfully, J. ROYDON HUGHES. 


CURING CINCHONA BARK :—COLOMBO 
CHARGES 
Colombo, Sept. 7th, 1881. 


Dear Sitr,—Replying to the letter of “ Two-and- 
Half Per Cent” in yesterday’s issue of the Observer 
I would point out that the 5 cents per lb. does 
not only include ‘‘ curing,” but transport trom railway 

| to mills, fire insurance, picking, baling, cost of cases, 


shipping, and all other minor expenses incidental to 
the careful preparation and shipment of cinchona. 
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Parcels are sometimes sent to Colombo, not only 
in a very damp state, but very much mixed, and’ it 
is part of the curer’s business to divide each quality 
carefully, so that it may ralize its full value, and 
not suffer in price for the want of proper attention 
this side. 

‘““The rubbish from an estate” can hardly be ex- 
pected to pay cost of barking, weeding, and general 
management, as your correspondent would have it do; 
and if it realizes 25 cents per lb. all round he ought 
not to complan. . 

Messrs. Baker & Hall give their personal atten- 
tion to all produce sent to their mills, and it is only 
reasonable to suppose their charges are less thau those 
of the other leading Colombo firms who applied for 
the Receivership of the Corbet estates, otherwise they 
would not have secured the appointment.— Yours 
truly, SHIPPER. 


eS SPEEDO ES TTS STS SaaS SSS 


EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS.—Travancore planters are 
setting their Ceylon brethren a most commendable 
example in their determination to establish a couple 
of experimental stations according to the proposal of 
Mr. Macdonald Cameron. Ihe Kandy Association 
ought to take to itself shame that its little neighbour 
“‘across the ferry’ shuld be first in this most desir- 
able course of procedure. 

PROGRESS IN PErax.—Mr. Low, Resident at Perak, 
is good enough to inform us :—“ I have just gathered 
16 pods of ripe seeds of the Hevea Braziliensis, two 
of which I have sent to Mr. J. A. Swettenham in 
Colombe. The plants were put.out in Nov. 1878 
and were then 3 inches high.” He adds in 
reference to the ‘‘ Tropical Agriculturist”:—‘‘It is a 
very handy record of the valuable information for 
which the Observer is so prominent.” 

Russer IN BeyeaL.—In the annual report of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, for 1880-1881, 
we have the following information regarding the 
introduction of rubber :—‘‘ Of the economic plants, the 
Ceara rubber coniinues to grow vigorously and to give 
promise of success. The Pard rubber and the Mada- 
gascar rubber have entirely failed. The other exotic 
rubbers are very large trees or climbers, and though, 
as Dr. King states, the collection of rubber from them 
in their native forests when they have grown to 
maturity may be profitable, the cost of planting and 
protection for several years, until they come to maturity, 
will probably prevent their cultivation in this country 
from becoming a success. Of the other economic plants, 
the mahogany and guango or rain-tree appear to be the 
only exotic trres which grow well in Bengal, and for 
whivh there is a demand.” 

ArricaN RuBBER For INDIA —Some months ago it 
was stailed in a London journal that the best results 
were anticipated from asmall parcel of seeds of anew 
East African indiarubber plant which Dr. Kirk, of 
Zanzibar, had collected during a journey from Dar-es- 
Salaam andsent to India, ‘‘ So successful bas been the 
cultivation of South American rubber-bearing plants 
in India, that any efforts to increase the variety of 
trees producing this valuable material deserves recog- 
nition. Dr. Kirk says that the particular plant of 
which he procured the seeds occurs in great abundance 
along the road towards Nyassa. An important ob- 
servation made by him is that the supply seems to be 
but little affected. except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of villages, by the reckless mode of tapping em- 

loved by the natives when collecting the material. 
Dr. Kirk adds that in many parts a native may still 
collect three pounds of rubberin a day. With careful 
cultivation and proper modes of collecting the produce, 
this plant ought to prove an invaluable addition to 
Indian commercial products.” Has any one heard how 
the new seeds are succeeding in India? 


AwncnHor-BranpD Tea, MASKELIYA, Bunyan Estate, 4th 
September.—Enclosed received from ——. You willsee 
what his home relatives think of my ‘“‘Anchor-BrandTea”: 
—‘* We have just enjoyed acup of your excellent tea, 
It is first rate and I congratulate you on it;so dif- 
ferent from what we usually meet with.” Maskeliya 
will be to the fore again, only give us time. Crop 
beginning to ripen in patches. [Well done ! The Pil- 
grim Pioneer turning out first-class tea at his time 
of life, is surely an encouraging proof of what Mas- 
keliya and a great many more districts are yet to 
do with tea as well as cinchona.—Ep.] 

ComMpPRESSED ASPHALTE.—Although the value of 
bituminous asphalte for paving has long been recognized, 
it has always been felt that one of its defects is a want 
of density, while another is ite slipperiness under the 
influence of slight moisture. To remedy the first of 
these defects heavy road rollers have been used, while 
for the second sharp sand or some o her similar material 
has been introduced into the body of the bitumen, 
The most recently devised method of treating it in order 
to remove these drawbacks, and apparently the most 
successful, consists in combining limestone with the 
bitumen and moulding the compound under pressure. 
The limestone is crushed, heated, and mixed with the 
bitumen at a temperature of 252 dgs. Fahrenheit, the 
stone having a great affinity for the bitumen when 
heated. The combination is then pressed into rect- 
angular blocks of! convenient size in moulds under a 
pressure of about 50 tons. The blocks are then sub- 
mitted to a cold-water bath until’ they are cold and 
ready for use. They then form a paving material of 
great density, and in which the angular points of the 
limestone are always being developed under traffic. A 
permanently rough surface is thus produced, which, 
combined with the cracks formed by the joints of the 
blocks, presents an excellent foothold for horses. A 
portion of the roadway in Queen Victoria-street, adjoin- 
ing the Mansion-house station of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway, has just been laid with this material, 
which has been in use for some time past in the United 
States with excellent results.—/bid. 

CINCHONA oN THE Nitciris.—Some months ago, 
we stated that Mr. Robert Cross had made a col- 
lection of some thirty specimens of cinchona bark 
from the various Government plantations on the 
Nilvsiris, and had forwarded the same to the Madras 
Government, in view to their being sent home to be 
analysed, The samples were forwarded through the 
Secretary of State to Mr. J. E. Howard, and the 
results are reported in a communication, which we 
publish in another column. To the cinchona planter 
the results are of the highest significance, and de- 
serve close and attentive study. The variations in 
the yield of the most important constituent of the 
Bark, quinine are such as to be unaccountable on 
any hard and fast rule applicable either to climate, 
soil, or condition of cropping. Subtle comparisons 
might be made and deductions drawn, but these 
must be more or less hyputhetical and will hardly 
be profitable. A few general conclusions cannot fail 
to be interesting: these are that bark renewed under 
moss is the richest in quinine, that bark nearest the 
roots is richer than bark higher up the stem, and 
that there must be a limit to cropping to avoid ex- 
haustion. We have on several occasions pointed out 
the error that the Madras Government was commit- 
ting in cropping the enormous supplies of bark annu- 
ally sent home. Mr. Cross alluded to this suicidal 


action, and he is now ably suppurted im his con-, 


demnation by the leading manufacturer and analyst 
at home. Mr. Howard suggests the appointment of 
a successor to Mr. Broughton as Government Quino- 
logist, and we might add, the appointment of a — 
trained Superintendent as a successor to the late 
Mr. MclIvor, if it is the intcntion of the Government 
to retain the plantations.—South of India Observer. 
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THE CINCHONA ENTERPRISE IN CEYLON 
AND JAVA. 

The Director of the Ceylon Botanic Gardens is 
generally credited with considerable faith in the 
future of Succirubra or Red Bark Cinchona which he 
has recommended planters to put out freely at suit- 
able elevations. Apart from his position as Botanist, 
it must be remembered that Dr. Trimen is a high 
Pharmaceutical and Medical authority, and his opinion 
on the probable future demand for druggists’ ‘ bark,” 
and on the many uses to which it may be turned, 
is worthy of careful attention. Certainly, Ceylon 
planters of the common red bark have had great en- 
couragoment in recent sales. On Portree estate, Dik- 
oya, for instance, 4,000 trees of this species, which 
were coppiced, gave no less than 6 tons—13,440 lb.— 
of marketable bark, or at an average rate of 33 lb. 
per tree, while the prices realized were most satis- 
factory, exceeding 4s and 5s per Ib. for a consider- 
able proportion of the bark, It has taken most 
people by surprise that our export of cinchona for 
the current season should have kept up so well. It 
was supposed that nearly every tree worth cropping 
had been stripped or coppiced in consequence of 
financial exigencies during 1579-80, and that there 
would be a great falling-olf in exports during the suc- 
ceeding season. But instead we have an excess, al- 
though, no doubt, a good deal is made up of prunings 
and immature bark from cankered trees. We cannot 
see how the million pounds of export can be exceeded 
during the coming season, although the large area 
planted in 1877-78 ought to begin to tell in 1883. 
It is not an easy task, however, to forecast the future 
of cinchona exports, and it is still more difficult to 
say what the state of the market and the probable 
range of prices will be; but our own inclination is 
to believe that prices will keep fairly well up for 
cinchona bark generally for the next six or seven 
years. Supplies from South America cannot be expected 
to increase: new uses for bark and its products are 
being multiplied ; and the consumption of quinine and 
the alkaloids is steadily advancing in America and 
India, if not in Europe. 

We append the translation of Mr. Moens’ report 
on the Java Government cinchona enterprize for the 
2nd quarter of this year. Though brief, it is not with- 
out interest and instruction. In the first place it will 
be observed that the Netherlands Consul in Bolivia 
{whose name has been given to one of the inferior 
Calisayas) is mindful of the interests of his Govern- 
ment in its great Hastern Dependency, in sending out 


large quantities of fresh seed of five different varieties 
of cinchona, British Consuls in Bolivia and Peru do 
not seem to take the same interest or to remenber 
that they could benefit India and Ceylon in the same 
way that Mr. Schuhkraft dors Java. But it is to 
the result of Mr. Moens’ further analyses that chief 
attention will be given, and if there is one thing 
more than another to be learned from the present 
report, it is that to the proper cultivation of cin- 
chone the skill and labour of an analytical chemist 
are even more necessary than are those of the planter. 
The extraordinary discrepancies between trees in the 
Same field and even the same row shew us that 
nothing save analysis will suffice to guide in propaga- 
tion and cultivation. A very good illustration of 
this fact is afforded by a recent experience in Dim- 
90 


bula, where, in connection with some flourishing hy- 
brids, two or three gentlemen who have visited Java 
and studied under Mr. Moens, and who have since 
paid close attention to the subject, were asked to say, 
of varying types, which was the best. he result of 
analysis, however, proved that the trees they selected 
were decidedly inferior, while the one tree they pro- 
nounced bad yielded 6°77 of quinine! On the other 
hand Mr. Moens shews how his selection by eye 
corresponded, in several instances, with the result of 
analysis; but it is evident that the Java Director 
would not feel inclined to depend on outward appear- 
ance alone, even in the case of his own practised 
judgment, How much more necessary then is it for 
Ceylon planters to have the aid of analysis. In this 
connection Mr. Talbot’s motion for the next meeting 
of the Planters’ Association has a fresh interest. We 
fear that the Superintendent of Hakgala Gardens is 
already eppointed, and that he is not a chemist ; 
but, under a system of grants-in-aid of analysis, there 
is no reason why Government should not come to the 
rescue without placing any perceptible burden on the 
revenue. Indeed, if, as is ramoured, the Cryptogamist 
is to retire at the end of his three years’ engage- 
ment on 3lst December next, the Association might 
well urge that the salary so saved should be d»voted 
to a Government analytical chemist for the encour- 
agement of the cinchona enterprise. A good deal of 
valuable and profitable work could still be done at 
Hakgala, while attention to private demands would 
keep an able chemist very fully employed. It is 
strongly felt upcountry, it seems, that, to secure 
reliable work, a competent officer should give his sole 
attention to the one branch. after the fashion of Mr, 
Moens in Java, and Mr. Gammie in Sikhim. Mean- 
time we append the latest Java report, which should 
be carefully studied in connection with the table of 
analyses by our planting readers : one impression this 
table and previous returns of the same kind have left 
upon us is, that, while Ledgeriana is at its best 
under Mr. Moens’ care, the inferior calisayas as well 
as crown and red barks do not succeed nearly so well 
in Java as they do in India and Ceylon. We beat 
Java in the commoner descriptions, and it remains 
to be seen whether, with due care, our Ledgerianas 
of the same age may not be found to be richer in 


‘quinine,’ than those of which Mr. Moens is so 
justly proud. 
REPORT ON THE GOVERNMENT CINCHONA 


ENTERPRIZE IN JAVA FOR THE 2ND 
QUARTER. 1SS81, 


Although in May it seemed as if the dry monsoon 
were setting in, in June it began once more to rain 
almost daily. The plant growth was assisted by 
the warm moist weather, and the plants looked flourish- 
ing. During the second quarter 22,850 C. Ledyeriana 
and 58,900 ©. succirubra were planted out. From the 
Netherlands consul at La Paz, Mr. Schuhkraft, large 
quantities of seed of five different varieties of cin- 


chona were again received from Bolivia, which are 
already beginning to germinate well, The supply 


of labor was ample. ‘To day laborers /3,405°60 was 
paid. Although the weather was not very favorable 
for drying the harvesting was carried on fairly well, 
Altogether about 70,000 Amst. 1b. of bark have been 
gathered, of which 37,000 were sent to the Nether- 
lands, 7,000 reserved for the use of the head of the 


local medical department, and 26,000 remain in the 
packing-houses of the establishments. The dispatch 
was hindered during the last two months by the 


severe epidemic of fever prevailing in the Preanger 
Regencies : ¢o many of the cart drivers were sick 
that there were scarcely enough persons obtainable 
to drive the carts. A commencement has been made 
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with the thinning out of the plantations of C Ledycriana 
descendants. The trees are, where necessary, strippea of 
their lowest branches and the whole dug out where they 
deviate entirely from the Ledgeriana type. As the 
time approaches nearer and nearer when these young 
Ledgeriana plants must contribute to the harvest a 
number of investigations have been begun. Some of 
the results already obtained are given in the state- 
ment B (33-40) appended hereto. The trees giving 
the analyses 33, 39, and 40, were selected by eye 
out of the same garden, anid sorted into best, middl- 
ing, and bad: they were all derived from the same 
parent tree. The bad have now been entirely up- 
rooted ; from the others the bark will be taken by 
partial stripping. In the same manner 36 and 37 
were sclected trom one garden, and here also the 
yield of quinine corresponds to the valuation of the 
bark as judged by the exterior of the tree. In both 
cases the bark analyses came from ten trees of each 
sorting, and was obtained by cutting a small strip 
of bark from each tree. To obtain the barks used 
in analyses 33, 34, and 35, strips were cut from a 
row of trees of the same plantation, without previous 
sorting. In 33 and 34 the quinine yield is very satis- 
factory, but in the case of 35 it will be necessary 
to find out the bad tree and uproot it, Proceeding 
in this manner, gradually rooting out the inferior 
trees, the yield of these plantations will be 
larger and better. Analyses 1-9 are all connected 
with the renewing of succirubra bark : the first 6 by 
the cutting in shavings, the following three by partial 
stripping, a’cording to MclIvor’s method. The new 
formed bark had in both cases undergone an analogous 
change. No, 10 is the analysis of a succirubra bark 
from Rnogbee (British Sikkim), cat from a well de- 
veloped 13 year tree. The low yield of cinchonidine 
and the large quantity of cinchonine are in corre- 
spondence with the composition of the British India 
quinetum prepared from this variety, in which also 
the cinchonine predominates. C. Pitayensis belongs to 
the tolerably good varieties of cinchona, but stands 
far behind ©. Ledgeriana. During this quarter 24 
plants of this variety have been raised from seed 
obtained from British India. Analyses 12 and 13 are 
of the variety which, under the name of C. pubescens, 
is greatly on the increase in British India. It 
is apparently a hybrid of C. succirubra with C. 
officinalis, and the yield of quinine does not corre- 
spond with the high expectations which were indulged 
in regarding this cinchona. In British Sikkim the 
cultivation of C. officinalis has besn discontinued, as 
the climate was not considered favorable for it. The 
trees which still remain in the Government gardens 
moreover do not look healthy, but nevertheless the 
yield of alkaloid of the bark, cut from some of these 
trees, is exactly the same as that of the much healthier 
plants of this variety cultivated on the Nilgiris. The 
micrantha bark, from one of the trees raised from 
the first American seed and about 18 years old, had 
the composition which is known and customary for 
C. micrantha. In 1872 seed of Bolivian Calisaya was 
obtained from Mr, Schuhkraft, from which only 13 
plants were obtained. These resemble C. Ledgeriana 
very much in exterior, but they bave not yet blos- 
somed, Of 3 of these trees an analysis was made, 
which on the whole was disappointing. The large 
auantity of cinchonidine in two of these plants is 
very remarkable. Analyses 23-29 are of barks of 
original Ledgerianas already analysed and serving as 
seedhearers, which were last year also utilized for 
the obtaining of grafts, 4s the knowledge of the 
exact quinine yield of these trees is of the highest 
importance, in order that they alone may ultimately 
serve for the propagation by grafts, a second analysis 
was considered necessary. On the whole the amount 
of quinine has increased little since the first analysis : 
in tiie case of one (No, 24), which formerly had but 


little cinchonidine, the quantity of that alkaloid had 
increased to a remarkable degree. 
J. C. Brernetor Mogns, 
Director Govt. Cinchona Enterprize. 
Bandong, Ist July 1881. 

Statement A shows a total of 2,729,220 trees in 
the Government plantations at the end of June 1881, 
viz., in the nurseries 626,100 (320,100 Ledg., 230,000 
suc., 76,000 of.), and in the open 2,103,120 (556,760 
Ledg., 572,300 Calis. and Hass., 552,700 suc. and 
cilop., 404,900 of., 16,200 lanc., 260 micr.). Of the 


Ledgerianas in the nurseries 10,105 are cuttings and 


grafts, and of those in the open 61,000 are ditto, 
besides about 6,500 original Ledgerianas. 
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CEYLON TEA AGENCIES IN BRITAIN. 
(From an Aberdeen Correspondent.) 


The Weekly Observer, received this week, contains 
‘a letter from Mr. W. 'T. Mackenzie, and contribu- 


‘tious from other three pens, all on the subject of Ceylon | 


tea. I am glad to see the subject is labout to be 
meet by the joint action of those interested. Mr. Mac- 
Ikenxie’s letter is misleading, in particular his estim- 
ates. They may have a close relationship to his 
wishes, but are very wide of fact. Single instances 
ef a hunt for Ceylon tea among grocers’ shops in 
London resulting in finding only “inferior stuff at 
“Ss. per lb.” really affords no basis for conjecture as 
to the demand: nor does Mr. Mackenzie's statement 


“I know of many people who would drink Ceylon 
tea if they knew where to get it.” Resisting the 
temptation to noke fun at Mr. Mackenzie, I will 
‘confine myself to letting the light of fact fall on his 
somewhat utopian fancies. Taking his last query 
first I would say: of Ceylon-connected families in 
Scotland, very nearly all know where to get the 
tea. For nearly a year, I have been advertized in 
the Observer as introducing Ceylon produce in the 
North, for the past three months by a very speci- 
fic advertizement in the Observer, by circular, copy of 
which was sent to every one in Scotland who gets 
the Weekly Obs:rver, by wumerous advertisements in 
local papers. he following is a copy of one at present 
running in two locai papers :— 
.CEYLON THA AND COFFEE AGENCY. 


Wm. WestLaNnp, Importer, 
53, ST. NICHOLAS STREET, ABERDEEN. 


THI BUST of all Holiday Presents. Finest Ceylon Tea, 
3s per lb.—7 lb.-parcels carriage paid to any railway station 
in Scotland. 

Sir William Gregory writes:—‘“ Every person of my 
acquaintance who hastricd it praises it, and I find a pound 
of Ceylon Tea, to be a most acceptable present to all ladies 
of my acquaintance who have receivedit. We drink no other 
Tea in my house, nor shall I do soas longas I can get a 
regular supply.” 

Pure Creyion Corres, at 1s 10d,1s 8d, and 1s Gd per lb. 

Scottish Agent for Ceylon Observer. 


Restricting Mr. Mackenzie’s query to Scotland, I can 
answer him that not above a dozen Ceylon-connected 
families have as yet given me their custom for tea 
‘or coffee. In illustration of how unwilling folks are 
to break their connection with grocers, 1 bad a Ceylon 
proprietor—one of the few who have got well out of 
coffee —tell me he liked Ceylon tea very well, but as 
his family got all their groceries from Mr. So and-so, 
he of course bad to patronize him for tea. That I have 
some Ceylon folks as regular customers I gratefully 
acknowledge, and their number being so few, those 
who have continued to support me are deserving of 
mention. They are Mr. J. Hope Mackenzie, of Tarradale 
House ; Mr. Charles Ritchie, late of Chrystler’s Farm ; 
Mrs. Walston Dykes (Hamilton); Miss Black (Buxburn); 
and Mrs. W. D. Gibbon: the last-mentioned lady 


having also kindly used her influence among her friends 
in my behalf. A certain well-known visitingagent nowin 
Aberdeen told me he brought alot of tea and distributed 
it among his friends. He received abundant thanks 
and great praise of the tea, but says he:—‘‘My 
friends will drink it, like it, and praise it, as long 
as they get it for nothing, but they won’t buy it. 
Some of them have told me it is done, and I have 
told them where they can get more of the same estate's 


tea, but not one of them has been for any.” These 
are his words, not mine. It is obvious that special 
The 


agencies for Ceylon produce alone will not do. 
tea must find its way into the recognized channel— 
the grocers. At present grocers cannot get it. What 
is bought at the sales, I am informed by representat- 
ives of London tea houses, is resold as an Indian 
tea. Even supposing my efforts to create a demand 
in Aberdeen should result in affording me a living, 
still the experience in a town of over 100,000 in- 
habitants has been so remarkably slow as not to 
warrant the adoption of similar agencies. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie concludes his letter by saying ‘a Ceylon tea 
bound to succeed.” 


retail agency once started is 

This has not been proved by the one I have kept 
open for ten months. Had it not been for my 
connection with the Observer ond the kindness 
of Mr. John Ferguson—who in this matter, as in 
all others that concern the interests of planters, 
has greatly interested himself—I would have 


retired from the cause. After opening with a flourish 
of trumpets praising Ceylon tea, grocers who could 
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not get it would have rejoiced had I given up. Of 
course they would decry the thing they won’t sell 
and set themselves still more stoutly against it. ‘The 
error lies entirely in adopting special agency. By 
very extensively advertizing and free distribution of 
samples, a trade to support one agency in a town 
could be made, but the expense of advertizing would 
be capital thrown away, as to draw the trade out 
of the hands of grocers would cost what would 
be far out of proportion to ordinary advertizing re- 
sults. Besides, if you do establish agencies whenever 
the tea comes to be taken up by grocers the agencies 
will collapse. In a former letter I gave my idea as 
to how Ceylon tea growers might do. I suggested 
blending of teas, putting up in small packets and 
placing it in the hands of those who will take it up, 
who have already a connection with consumers and 
who would not be dependent on the sale of the 
tea for a living. Care would have to be taken 
that the qualities at different prices be kept uni- 
form, Not only is there difference im Ceylon teas 
from excellent all the way down to what will 
not drink alone, but single estates’ tea varies a little. 
The defects of badly manufactured tea must be con- 
cealed by judicious blending with good tea. Now that 
so many estates are going in for tea there will be 
lots of ’prentice work—seeking purchasers. You cannot 
expect to come up to Loolecoudera or Windsor Forest 
at once, and if 3rd and 4th class teas be retailed as 
Ceylon tea, they will damage the trade. At present 
grocers prefer to sell their own blends. Before you 
can get them to take it up and give a price for it, 
you must create a demand. he cheapest way of 
doing so is by getting bakers and confectioners to add 
it to their trade; their progress would be slow for a 
time, but they would not he hopelessly sinking 
money as agencies would. This would be a begin- 
ning throughout the country, and in time grocers 
would be glad to take to it. One other quotation 
from Mr. Mackenzie’s letter. He says:—‘‘ Of course, 
the whole secret would be in advertizing, and this 
should be done not only at home but in the local 
papers here, with, at the foot of each advertizement, 
a note:—‘ Please cut this out and enclose it in your 
next home letter.’ Say 100 only responded to this 
and each house used 2 lb. of tea a week, there are 
10,000 Ib. per annum disposed of at once.” I am 
sure I am under the mark when I say not a family 
in a hundred uses 2 1b. of tea per week. The great 
majority require only 4 lb. per week. Retail sales 
of over 1 lb. are so few as to be of no consideration 
in determining the size of packets, The quantities 
consumers will buy may be guessed from an order 
for bags I have in the printer’s hands. 
dered by weight, but multiplied by the numberin | 
lb. The numbers are as follows :—120 bags 1 Ib. size, 
560 in 4 lb. size, and 2,160 in + lb. size. Packet 
teas are not usually put up inless than 4 oz, but I 
sell2 oz. nearly as often as4 oz. 


The main argument in favour of a Syndicate adopt- 


ing packets, is that by doing so they geta better 
price, as packets are sold at a much smaller profit 
than loose tea. Should, however, a Syndicate dis- 
eard that idea and seek agents—not special agen- 
cies—to sell from bulk, the possibility of unprin- 
cipled dealers offering other teas as the Syndicate’s 
tea or as Ceylon tea may be prevented by each 
agent being furnished with a large show card, 
having a notice :—‘‘Our teas can be had only from 
those furnished with this card.” 

Having sunk my money in the cause of Ceylon 
tea in Aberdeen, I shall expect the sole agency for 
the Syndicate’s tea in this town. There is no doubt 
of ultimate popularity for Ceylon tea. Grocers will 
continue to believe in their blends and push such as 
they have the most profit on till a demand be created; 
and this must be brought about by those who have 


They are or-. 


a connection with consumers. Special agencies are 
out of the way and are certain to disappoint their 
promoters, so very slow isthe progress made. I will 
be happy to give proof in figures to any Ceylon 
gentleman who has interest in tea that nearly 10 
months of a epecial agency has not been sufficient te 
reach a paying point. But for my Observer connection 
and the kindness of Mr, Ferguson,—that brought 
customers from England, led to calls and purchases 
by planters on leave, and brought me these few constant 
patrons already mentioned,—I certainly would have 
had to give up. My sales continue to increase slowly, 
and with them my hopes of ultimate success. 


Cuampion Youneé Gum Trers.—It will be of in- 
terest to compare the growth of gum trees in Cey- 
lon with that of Australia and New Zealand, as 
shewn in the following letter to the Awstralasian -— 
“D. J.” writing from “ Khull’s Range,” deems it 
worthy of public record that he grew a blue gum tree im 
four years from seed, whichis now 18ft. high, and 13iin. 
in girth, Now as I happen to have several thousand 
of the same age (four years next September from 
seed), I went out and measured the largest, and found 
as follows :—Height, 35ft. ; girth at butt, 3lin. There 
is one 34in. in girth, but two years ago the top was 
broken off, and since then its strength has developed 
in the shape of -corpulence. I have seven’ score of 
trees nearly approaching to the above in size, and all 
(about six thousand) look healthy. They were all 
transplanted from the seed bed, but this season I 
had intended, and am fortified by your remarks, to 
plant out seed where I mean the trees to grow. I 
planted out same year red gum, stringybark, ironbark, 
peppermint, and swamp gum; but although these 
all thrive, they do not grow anything like the Eu- 
calyptus globulus or blue gum; but incline more to 
be ornamental than useful. Without venturing te 
claim for my tree achampionship amongst four years 
old, I, just for the sake of inviting comparison with 
other growers, throw down the gage for championship 
of the aforesaid tree. ONS. 

Whakatane, Bay of Plenty, N. Z. 


A New Evemy or tHE Cincnona Treet.—A Dim- 
bula planter has brought us a specimen of a poochie 
found in the heart of a cinchona tree, where he ha& 
eaten a long passage for himself, the entrance being 
concealed by amass of web and sawdust. This grab 


is evidently the larva of a moth belonging to the 
family [Hepialidae. The followmg description of the 
habits of the larva of Hepialus lignivorus, taken 
from the ‘‘Naturalist’s Library,” vol. 37, page 107, 
agrees very much with the doings of the larva under 
notice :—‘‘ The larva forms a lodgement or chamber- 
in tne centre of a stem of a species of casuarina 
or the she-oak of the colony [Sierra Leone], and 
feeding upon the bark and sappy wood directly 
above the entrance, eating round the stem and care- 
fully hiding its dilapidations by weaving fragments 
of wood and bark, which it gnaws off, in a strong 
web; forming at once a fortification and disguise of 
considerable bulk and thickness round the stem, under 

which in a winding cylindric passage, the larva con- — 
stantly keeps its body while at work, alternately 
gnawing and weaving; but retires to the chamber 
in the stem to repose. Across the mouth of the © 
chamber it spins a close web, and changes to a pupa — 
in January, soon after which the concealing fabrie, 
to form which the larva took so much pains, falls 
away. Itremainsinthe pupa state about twenty-five © 
days.” We trust that these grubs will not show 
a general partiality for cinchonas in preference ta. 
casuarinas, 
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O NORTHERN BRAZIL: 


FROM RIO T 
CEARA’ AND ILS INDIA-RUBBER TREES. 
RCUBEER TREES AS WEEDS AMONG TH COTTON, 


COFFEE IN NORTH BRAZIL. 


We draw the attention of our planting readers to 
the following long and instructive letter from our 
correspondent, Mr. Scott Blacklaw. His visit to the 
Ceara rubber neighbourhood although not productive 
so far of much practical information as to the industry, 
is nevertheless very interesting for the glimpse it 
gives of life and progress in a comparatively little 
known and neglected part of the great South American 
Empire. ‘‘ Neglected,” we say, and yet how gladly 
would Ceylon exchange its lot, at least in one 
respect, with the province of Ceard, namely, in the 
matter of railway progress. There we tind the planters 
of 100,000 acres of young coffee with the railway 
already within 25 miles of their plantations, while 
it will be ten miles nearer before the year is out! 
Mr. Scott Blacklaw is right in supposing that, with 
such facilities, the produce of the Ceara division of 
Brazil must henceforward be taken into account in 
estimating the coffee production of the world, As 
regards rubber, what is to hinder the same planters 
cultivating this ‘‘weed” ad libitum, will be a ques- 
tion naturally asked. Our reply may be that possibly 
the growth of Ceard rubber in Ceylon is greater than 
in its own habitat, at least the figures given by 
‘our correspondent would be deemed very poor for 
rubber trees of the same age here. Mr. Scott Black- 
law’s arrangements for procuring fresh seed of various 
descriptions from North Brazil may turn out of special 
service to Ceylon hereafter. Meantime, here is his 
letter to which we bave been referring :— 


Lisson, 28th July 1881. 


Dear Strs,—I am not sure, but I think my last to you 
was from Pernambuco, or somewhere nearit. ‘Lhe jour- 
ney from Rio de Janeiro, calling at Babia, Maceio, and 
Araloas, had occupied some days. My asual luck of 
havinga day on which no business could be done on shore 
accompanied me to Pernambuco, and on Sunday, the 
day we arrived, I did nothing but tinish a few letters, 


All the places I had hitherto called at, and even 
Pernambuco—being on the great highway that holi- 
day-seekers pass along continually—have nothing about 
them that you and your readers do not already 
know. I got ashore early on Monday morning and 
IT took a run through the city and suburbs in tram- 
way ears. Tropical life is here seen to great ad- 
vantage, and my old friends the jak and bread fruits 
take their 


up places among majestic palms and 
flowering shrubs and plants with variegated leaves 


form the surroundings of the beautiful villas in the 
suburbs through which the cars run. Some of the 
streets of the town are pretty, being in the business 
part paved with hard stone blocks, and side walks 
laid with broad flags. The curse of slavery exists 
here also, as one may see by the great swarms of 
negroes doing the rough work—and one may note that 
nearly all the negro women have the tattooed faces 
showing African birth and up-bringing. 

The principal commerce herve is sugar, cotton, and 
the produce of the coconut tree, also form important 
items in the lists of transport. Cacao bas also a 
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place, but coffee is sometimes with a balance on the 
side of import ! 

Here, at Pernambuco, I was almost dissuaded from 
proceeding farther on my journey to the north of 
Brazil by the account I got of the Indian-rubber 
seed enterprize. Orders had been sent from here six 
months ago to Cearé, and Para, for seeds of the rubber. 
‘“‘These orders were extensive, and must have all been 
supplied ere this” &c. &c. L was, however, doubtful of 
the latter, for the Ceara seeds ripen only in Sept- 
emberand October, and unless ordered twelve months 
ago could not yet be supplied unless with old seeds, 
which would be unsafe to plant. My ticket in the 
coasting steamer was taken to Ceard, and to that 
place 1 would go. 

Nothing amused me so much for a long time as 
to see, on nearing Pernambuco harbour, at daylight 
on Sunday morning (26th June) a boat came along- 
side, in a rough sea, and, on a rope being thrown to 
it, an old man, of over sixty years, catch hold of 
the rope, and climb the steamer’s sides, right up ta 
the hurricane deck, without the vessel slowing in the 
least. ‘his was the pilot, and now on Monday even- 
ing (27th June) before I get on board, this same active 
man had his position on the bridge. In a few minutes 
we were off. Outside the harbour, the pilot, without 
the steamer slackening speed, slides down the rope, into 
his two-oared boat, and we soon enjoy the fresh 
Atlantic breeze. 

We sail along the coast, and reach the mouth of the 
river Parahyba next morning (Tuesday, 28th June), 
and we have, before breakfast a beaut.ful sail up the 
river, to the town of Parahyba. As we are only to 
be here a few hours, noone goes ashore. We land 
some passengers engaged on railway construction. Kven 
here there are railways. Land near the river is very 
flat, and should do well for sugar cultivation. Here 
and there, through the trees, a patch of cane could 
be seen near some rude hut, covered with coconut 
tree leaves, or ‘‘cajans” as I remember you call them. 

At the mouth of the river is an old Dutch fort 
they tell me the Dutch, at one time, had all the 
northern coast of Brazil, but of such slender con- 
struction that the pressure of earth behind the walls 
is bringing the latter down. No guns are to be seen 3 
so it appears to be abandoned. There seems to be 
a great extent of land here available for sugar 
cultivation ; but the scarcity of labourers will make 
the extension of agriculture in any form impossible, un- 
less under small farming. 

The town of Natal, the capital of Rio Grande do Norte, 
was reached by 2 a.m. on Wednesday, 29th June. 
The entrance is dangerous. ‘The ship didnot go in, 
but sent a boat with the mails and passengers, The boat 
returning at 9 a. m., breakfast bell sounds, and pad- 
dles begin to move almost atthe same time. We sail 
along the coast, which is dry and barren-looking, 
land lying flat, and white, down to the sea, with 
only here and there a red-looking precipice. At2 p.m. 
we lose sight of land; have wind and _ current 
in our favour, and on Friday, Ist July, at 9 a. m., we 
cast anchor at Fortaleza, the capital of Cear’a. We 
have been eleven days from [tio de Janeiro. Viewing 
from the sea the regularly-built town of Fortaleza and 
the beautiful flat stretching away for twenty or thirty 
miles to the foot of the hills; the many patches of corn 
and rice fields ready for harvest, showing a pro- 
spect of plenty for man and beast; the hills covered 
with virgin forest, through which tall granite rocks 
are peeping ; and coffee, sugar, and cotton planta- 
tions showing themselves on the tamer portions 
of them; one cannot help asking oneself can this ba 
the land to which the heavens were shut for the 
three years 1877-78-79, when famine and its attend. 
ant miseries carried off 200,000 out of a population of 
950,000 and 99 per cent of the cattle died ? 


whe 
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Yes! Here is the town to which refugees from the 
interior flocked, and were laid in the cemetery at 
the rate of 1,000 aday. I have it, from one of our 
own countrymen, who had thepaying for interments 
for one day in December 1878, in the absence of the 
Government official, that they exceeded that number. 

Having been arranging my small things in the cabin, 
about the time the steamer stopped, I did not notice 
the arrival of a swarm of boatmen on rafts called 
jangadas. These rafts are formed of six round trees 
fastened together, with bolts, and treenails. They have 
masts, and sails, and a small platform raised eighteen 
or twenty inches above the level of the water, with a 
seat for two passengers and room for luggage. I was 
introduced to the hotelkeeper, who had come on 
board. He was shown my luggage, and he gave all in 
charge to a servant of his own, After a little delay 
we were allowed to leave; the hotelkeeper called on me 
to come on shore. The sea was rough. I had not 
seen any of these rafts cross the breakers, and ours 
was the first to leave. I did not like to show fear, 
so I jumped cautiously on board—and in two minutes 
we were ten yards from theship; the sail was hoisted, 
and the strong breeze made the mast bend. I must 
say my feelings were not those of comfort and security. 
The mast formed a sort of back to my seat, and 
I clutched it. The hand-bag with all my valuables 
in it, and my umbrella, I found were quite encum- 
brances to me. The breeze freshened as we got near 
the breakers, but I noticed the end of a board sticking up 
in the middle of the raft, and on enquiry I found this 
was a long, broad board, arranged to slide up and 
down between two of the logs, more than four feet 
of its length being down in the sea, and the boatmen told 
me that, but for this board, the raft would upset. 
This explanation caused me to breathe more freely, 
and it came in good time, for we were already 
riding over the large waves which were breaking on 
the sand. The steadying board was pulled up, 
the sail was lowered, and the two boatmen jumped 
into the sea, breast-deep, almost at the same instant, 
and in a very short time the raft grounded. On the 
sands was a swarmof men who did not care for wet 
ting their clothes. They sooncame two and two with 
hands and arms arranged in form ofa chair and carried 
the half-scared passenger safely to dry land—the 
latter quite unable to conceal his surprise that on 
such a rude craft, and in such a surf, he is landed 
without a wettirg, not so much as a drop of water 
having reached even his boots. 

Ceara has tramway cars also, and these run down 
to the seabeach. As I had nothing to do until the 
luggage came ashore, I agreed to walk to the hotel. 
The town is regularly laid out, and built with wide 
streets running at right angles, and in the populous 
parts there are large open squares which form 
market places. The streets are paved with granite 
blocks, and side walks are laid with thick flags of 
free stone. None of the houses have more than two 
stories. The hotel is owned by an Englishman, and 
he kindly gave me a nice airy room at the top of 
the house, from which I could see the sea, and a 
great part of the town. 

I had received in Santos, and Rio de Janeiro, a 
few letters of introduction to several people in the 
different towns at which I was to call. On present- 
ing one of these to the head of an English house 
in Cearé4, I happened to meet a coffee planter, who 
was at one time partner in a large house in Forto- 
leza, and owner of some 26 coffee estates on the 
hills, some 90 or 100 miles from the seaport. I 
willingly accepted his kind invitation to accompany 
him up to his estates, and, as trains only run 
every two days, we arranged for Sunday, 3rd August, 
as the day we should go up to the hills of Baturité. 

I was not sorry to have Saturday to collect informa- 
tion and pay visits. 


Sunday, 3rd August, made ils appearance with heavy 
He which continued up till an hour after day- 
ight. 

At 6-30 a.m. I was at the railway station, where 
I met my friend. The railway was opened only 
since the famine of 1877-78 and 1879. 

It was made by the Government to find work for 
the people, who had flocked from the interior to the 
capital, during the time of famine. It is a metre 
gauge, and is solidly built. The stations are large per- 
manent buildings and the rolling stock is all American. 
They have the Baldwin locomotives, and the long 
passenger carriages with passage through the centre 
of the train. The stations are very close to each 
other. About 25 cr 30 miles from the capital, a rail- 
way branches off to the north, to a place called 
Maranguape, famous for good soil, and flourishing 
cotton and sugar plantations, This branch is not long: 
say 12 to 15 miles. I found my fellow-passengers 
very communicative and exceedingly kind. I got 
much information from them relative to the different 
tropical plants treated by the farmers of Cear4, and 
one Fazendeiro not only told me all about the rubber 
tree but showed me, on his own plantation close to 
the railway, the Manisoba (Ceard4 rubber tree) growing 
spontaneously in his cotton, and although it was not the 
season for picking the seeds he promised to collect a 
few and have them ready for me by my return on 
Tuesday. Two days after, while waiting a few minutes 
at the station, this same gentleman showed me quite 
a forest of the rubber trees, on a small hilla quarter- 
of-a-mile off. Those I saw in the cotton fields were 
12 to 15 feet high, and had stems 3 to 4 inches in 
diameter, a foot from the ground, and were only two 
years old. They had grown up as weeds on the 
cotton fields. hey used to be cut down along with 
other jungle weeds, but hearing of the importance 
of cultivating them he left plants growing at dis- 
tances of 25 to 30 feet apart. The old trees havea 
nice green appearance, but the young all look sickly, 
and their leaves have a yellow tinge with a great 
many black spots resembling those left by the Cemio- 
stoma coffecilum on coffee leaves. 

All accounts agree as to the excessive hardiness” 
of the tree, and the ease with which it can be 
propagated by cuttings. -The people in Cear4 say it 
grows exactly like mandioca. You throw a branch on 
the ground, cover it over with earth, and it will 
grow into a tree. This station, which is called Bahu, 
is the only place along the line of railway at which 
the rubber tree is to be seen. 

Krom Bahu station, the railway begins to ascend. 
The trace runsalong the face of the hills on an easy 
radient. The cuttings at some places against the 
sides of the hills are deep, and some of the embankments 


‘very high. The train goes cautiously along the face 


of the hill, peeping in at every ravine as it passes, 
as if looking for an opening, till at last with a bound, 
through a cutting 30 metres deep, the ascent is won, 
the mountain range is cleared ; and wereit not that I 


‘was outside on the carriage platform all the time, I 


could almost have imagined myself in another country. 
We arrive on a wide stretching plateau of undul- 
ating ground, Indian corn and rice fields plentifully 
scattered over it. We have left the coast range of 
hills behind us, The level country stretches away te 
the south, and west, while to the north, are the high 
hills of the Serra de Conceicéio, and the Serra de 
Baturité, the town of Baturité lying nestling at their foot. 

An hour’s ride by rail, after crossing the ‘‘ Serra,” 
brings us to the village of Hunoa. Here the rail- 
way at present ends. It is 90 kilometres from Forta- 
leza. From this point a branch line is being made 
for 12, to 15 kilometres, to the town of Baturité, the 
largest town in the interior,—and the Government in- 
tend extending the main line in a southerly direction: 
Could funds admit of it, an extension of the railway 
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now, being made from Parahyba westward, would 
be made to join this one going southward, 
Cauda at present is an important place mak- 
ing hay while the sun shines, which it will 
not do for long, for the branch railway from 
here to Baturité is to be finished by the 4th December, 
when it is expected the Emperor will open it, on 
his way to the Amazon, After that time Canda will 
be left a quiet, sleepy village, which will open its 
eyes to the full, only every two days, at the sound 
of the Baldwin loeomotive fog horn, for here in 
Ceara the railway trains do not run every diy. 

A sumptuous breakfast had been prepared for my 
friend and myself at the railway contractor’s bunga- 
low on the new track a mile from the village. We 
saddled at 2p.m., passed through the town of Batu- 
rita about 3-39, and we commenced to climb the 
Serra shortly after. A few rapid stresms have to be 
forded, for there seems a general absence of bridges. 
The roads are of varied gradients, some of them one 
in five on a long stretch, »nd when a sharp spur 
has to be crossed, it is modified to one in 
three. The ascent is nothing, but I look for- 
ward with uneasiness to my return (descending) 
journey. ‘The coffee estates are at length reached, 
commencing about 1,800 feet above sea-level, The 
soil is a dark chocolate, lying amidst granite boulders, 
resembling the gneiss in Ceylon, but with a larger 
admixture of mict. The surface soil is not very deep, 
and the subsoil is hard, and granitic crust, or laterite, 
can be struck at three or four feet deep. 

The coffee plantations resemble those of Ceylon, 
being planted along the sides of large ravines, and 
always on steep ground, 

The cultivation is very primitive, indeed. The 
trees are planted at distances of five or six feet apart, 

and their height not over eight or nine feet, although 
~ allowed to grow up naturally without any pruuing. 
The close planting must be the cause of their small 
size, for, beside an opening, such as at a road, or a 
stream, the trees are the size of those in St. Paulo, 
planted 11 feet apart. 

Weeding is done only three times a year: once 
after picking in October and November; once in 
March, or April; and once before picking in 
June and July. Picking commences in July, just as 
the rains have ceased and they have dry weather, 
with occasional showers up till February, the year 
following. This is very advantageous for picking a 
large crop with few hands. I saw picking carried on 
on several estates. ‘Ihe labourers are all free-natives 
of the Province. Men, women and children work at 
coffee picking. he fruit is not first thrown to the 
Seated and then swept in a heap as in St. Paulo, 
ut each picker carries a wide basket, tied round 
the waist, and the branches are all stripped clean. 
Ripe, half-ripe and green are all picked at once. 
What has already fallen is considered as lost, and 
so it is, for the weeds are lying rotiing under the 
trees. It would be an improvement if they would weed 
oftener, and have the weeding that is done immediately 
before picking a light one; and sweep clean under 
the trees before coffee began to ripen and fall 
and so save not only what has fallen before, but 
also what the pickers drop during picking. Curing 
is also done in a very primitive way. No dispulp- 


ing is donein the cherry. The coffee is dried in the 
usual way on earthern drying grounds. When suflici- 


ently dry it passes through a series of beaters re- 
sembling those used for beating and cleaning yarn, 
The machine consists of a number of wooden pestles 
which are raised by teeth projecting from a wooden 
shaft, which is generally a continuation of the axle 
of the water wheel and these pestles fall into a 
long wooden trough into which the dry coffee is put. 
The coffee thus having its husk broken, is passed 
through a pan which separates the chaff. Some pass 


the coffee through a separator to take out the pea- 
berry, but many do not. The coffee is a bad sample, 
owing to the large quantity of green coffee picked 
along with the ripe. 

Labourers are plentiful on the Ceara plantations. 
Slavery exists only as a domestic institution, ag 
servants in houses only. The field hands are all free, 
Before the famine, they were not so plentiful as since. 
Wages are now 640 reis a day (ls. 4d. Eng.) and 
hands provide their own food. Before the |amine, 
waves were 5(0 reis a day (ls. Eng.) and food. The 
price for coffee picking is 640 reis (1s. 4d. Eng.) for 
128 litres; say per 34 bushels. The current year’s 
crop is a good one, and on nearly all plantations 1 
have seen, the trees were heavily laden with fruit. 

There has not been a large crop of coffee for some 
years. 1879 wasthe last of thefamine years, and in 
1880 there had not heena great quantity of rain, and 
trees had not fully recovered. The estimate for Ceara 
this year is 125,000 sacks of 60 kilozrams. This is a 
very important factor in the coffee returns of the 
world. Untilnow I did not believe that the produc- 
tion of coffee in Ceara was worth noticing. I should say, 
including voung coffee fields not yet in bearinyz, there 
were over 100,000 acres under cultivation. There is st:ll 
room for extending in other mountain ranges, although on 
this particular range nearly all available coffee land 
is taken up. Sugarcane is grown in the hollows, 
and bananas in the ravines. Mandioca is grown in 
both young and old coffee, between the rows which 
must lessen the production of coffee very much, 
The estates seem to suffer a little from wind, although 
the planters say wind does not trouble them. The 
dry branches observed on many trees must be the 
effects of the drought two and three years ago. 

Transport of everything is by mule-pack, the present 
railway terminus being 25 to 30 miles distant. By 
the end of the year it will be 10 miles nearer, 

I passed all Monday very pleasantly riding over 
the estates owned by my friend, and these were at 
an average elevation of 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The thermometer was 70° at night, 70° in the 
morning, aud the day being cloudy, was the same at mid- 
day. 

On the top of the range is a village with hotel, 
and church, and some neat clean-looking houses. 
It being over 3,000 feet above sea level, is largely 
frequented by those from the northern part of Brazil, 
in search of health ; particularly those having _beri-beri. 

From what I said of the roads in my uphill joucney, 
you may imagine how I felt on my return. At one 
place we have to descend the point of a spur at a 
gradient that ought to be counted by degrees, say 
50° zigzags, about 15 feet long, and the corners of 
these, cut away by the heavy rains, making almost a 
straight rugged track, all the way down a_height of 
about 1,000 feet. The spur se-med to have been 
formed by two large earth-slips broken away from 
the mountain’s side, and this spur being the solid 
piece left between the two. At the corners of the 
zig-zags, on each side of the spur, were large precipices. 
On that to tbe left, atthe distance of 100 yards, was 
a roaring cataract, breaking over the side of the 
mountain in three or fourfalls. Spray was thus thrown 
over the path, making the way slippery in even the best 
of weather. Leaving the house of my friend at 4 p, m., 


Candia was reached by 9°30 p. m. The ride from 
Baturité, to Cand’ was pleasant in the moonlight, 

No beds are used in this part of the world. After 
a light supper, I enjoyel my sleep in the ham- 


mock until daylight. Tuesday, 5th July I returned 
by rail to Fortaleza, got the small parcel of seeds 
of Manisoba ( Cewsi-rubber tree) from my Sunday 
friend at Bahua in passing. 


I had time to make arranzements with influential 
people in Ceara for the supply of any quantity of 
seed [ may require, and have it sent on to my 
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order after the picking season came round, which 
would: not be before September, or October. The 
steamer ‘‘ Lisbonense” of White Star line was to have 
sailed for Liverpool via Para and Lisbon this evening, 
but was delayed for a day. I took my paasage in the 
* Lisbonense” for Liverpool. Icannot finish the piece 
about Cear4 without expressing my thanks to the 
people of Ceard for their exceeding great hospitality. 
From the highest to the lowest, I received nothing 
but kindness and civility, both in town, and in coun- 
try. All seemed anxious to oblige the stranger, and 
to give every information in their power. 

Pard lighthouse, or rather the lighthouse at the 
mouth of the Amazone, 80. miles below Pard, was 
sighted at 10-30 p.m. On the 9th, while waiting 
for a pilot to come and take us up the river, we 
picked up an English shipwrecked crew, who had 
been two days in asmall boat without food or water. 
The yessel, a coal brig, had struck on some sunken 
rock, but all hands were saved and came home to 
Liverpool with us. 

At Pard, I also made complete arrangments for a 
supply of Ceard-rubber tree seed, cacao seed, and any- 
thing also that I may send for. 

We sailed from Para on the 12thJuly. A 16 days’ run 
brought us to Lisbon. The passengers were all Portu- 
guese with the exception of the shipwrecked crew 
and captain and engineer of a new steamer, brought 
out from the Clyde, to coast at the mouth of the 
Amazon. The saloon was crowded, and we hada head 
wind, and heavy sea, all the way across. Writing was 
a thing almost impossible. 

I take two tirs of Ceara-rubber seed to Liverpool 
with me. I am afraid we will not succeed in getting 
Ceard-rubber trees to grow from seed. They told me 
in Cearé that,if kept dry for more than a month, 
they would not germinate. I shall send the two tins 
to Ceylon on trial. 

Further than the small quantity of this season’s 
seeds, I did not bring any of the Ceard seeds. Last 
year’s I considered not worth the trouble, as they 
will probably be a failure, as sceds generally are 
which have lost one whole season in planting. Some 
bags, however, consigned for Ceylon came in our vessel, 
but were not enclosed in tin, being loosely in bags. 
—I am, yours very truly, 


A. SCOTT BLACKLAW. 


NEW PRODUCTS: ALOE FIBRE, CASTOR. 
OIL, AND OLIVES. 
Auchintoul Estate, Balangoda, Sept. 7th, 1881. 


Drar S1r,—As i presume everything appertaining 
to new products is of interest, I beg to enclose a 
report, received by the last mail, from London ; but 
would remark that the sample in question was not 
prepared by me. The brown shade, of which the valuer 
complains, must have been caused by over-ferinenta- 
tion, in water largely impregnated with iron, and 
can be remedied by exposing the fibre to the rays 
of the sun for a day, on growing grass, taking 
care to water it regularly; or by leaving it 
without watering for two consecutive moonlight nights, 
With regard to value, as the strength is equal to Ma- 
nilla hemp, worth from £30 to £40 per ton, and the 
specific gravity one-sixth less, it necessarily follows 
that the fibre should increase per ratio, or, say £36 
to £48 per ton. 

My modus operandi is as follows: I have there 
large pits in a ravine, with a watercourse on either 
side: the one to supply clean water, and the other 
to carry off the impure: the aloes are cub and tied 
in bundles of about twenty-five, and placed in the 
pits with wa‘er just sufficient to cover. them; the 
gluices on each side are then closed, and the aloes 


allowed to remain until the fermentation has 
reached the desired point, viz., till they feel soft and 
pulpy, and the bright green has given place to an 
olive colour; then the sluices are opened, and a cur- 
rent of fresh water passed through the pits, which 
checks fermentation, and enables the men to proceed 
with the cleaning, without endangering their health. 

Cleaning.—The leaves are now taken out of the 
water singly, laid on boards and seraped with galvan- 
ized iron or zine scrapers, until the vegetable matter 
is removed, when the fibre is rinsed in clear water, 
aud put out on the dry grass to dry: the refuse is 
collected in tubs, and at the end of the day’s work 
well tramped on, washed, and also put to dry. 

Results, —An ordinary cooly prepares about three 
pounds of dry white fibre and two of dry refuse per 
day. Cutting, bundling, and carrying, will depend 
upon the distance. In any case, each ton of green leaves 
costs 50 cents laid down in the pits. 

Castoroil (ricinus communis of Linn.) deserves 
attention. In Farre’s Materia Medica, two varieties 
are given, a large, and a small. The former yields 
from 25 per 30 per cent and the latter from 38 per to 40 
per cent of oil. The trees, which come into bearing in four 
months and then give from three-fourths to one 
pound of clean seed each, are best propagated from 
seeds, put out direct. I have planted in holes six 
feet apart, 18 ~ 18 » 9 four seeds in each, filled up 
loosely with mana grass, so as to give light, air, 
and shade, and have had very few failures. I am 
also experimenting on a variety of medicinal plants, 
and will give you the results in, due course. 
if you care for them. I may mention that the 
jungles here abound with the ‘* Varloe’”’ or Ceylon 
olive, the half-ripe fruit of which, preserved in brine, 
are quite equal to the Spanish. Have any of your 
readers tried them? 

There does not seem to be any gold in this dis- 
trict, except what may be extracted out of “New 
Products”!, and even this is a difficult process. —Yours 
faithfully, W. McDONALD YOUNG. 


Marxer Report. 

Aloe Fibre.— Your sample has been submitted to 
manufacturers, who say it is a fibre of pretty good 
quality as it does not weaken by being immersed in 
water, which New Zealand Flax was found to do. 
They value it at £24 to £25 per ton. It is of the 
same quality as Seichal hemp, but the sample you 
send is too small to be of any use as a criterion, 
as manufacturers would require at Idast 10 tons as 
a sample before they could give you the real market 
value of the article. In the sample you send, one 
part is quite white, and the other of a - brownish 
shade ; the former is the more valuable, and might — 
rank with Manilla hemp. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY IN CHINA. 


Under this heading the China Review notices a 
Government report on silk published by order of the 
Inspector General of Customs. It seems that ac-— 
cording to Chinese tradition mulberry trees were first 
planted and silk weaving imserted by Si Ling-sbi, the 
wife of Whang Ti, about 27 years B. C., since which 
time sericulture has always been under the special 
patronage of the Wmpress. Many references are found 
in Chinese books to sericulture, and it is noteworthy 
that in the time of Confucies silk was cheaper than 
linen. Silk thus because the staple manufacture of 
the Empire, exerting a great influence on all the 
relations of Chinese life until the introducticn of 
cotton from India in 1260 A. D. From that date 
sericulture steadily declined until it was revived by the 
present dynasty. In fact, were it notfor the official 
looms, the industry might have died out altogether. 
After tracing the origin of the name of silk, and th 
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a, 
introduction into Europe of silkworm eggs in the 
year 551 A. D., the writer in the China Review con- 
tinues :— 

The times are changed, and to the purpose, when 
we find printed under the auspices of the Chinese 
Government these series of reports on silk, which 
supply, with more or less fulness of detail, accurate 
and special information from one and all of the pro- 
vinces wherein treaty ports are located. It is also 
significant of the high standard to which the silk 
industry has now reached, of its importance and 
extent, of its recovery after the misfortunes of the 
Taeping insurrection, that M. Rondet, President du 
Jury pour l Industrie de la Soie in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1878, should come back to the origina) ‘* Land 
of Silk ° for fresh information, for fresh guidance, 

These reports originated in a request from this 
gentleman, the greatest authority on silk, addressed 
to Mr. Hart, Inspector General of Customs. Under 
cover of Mr. Rondet’s letter, a series of queries on 
silk were drawn up by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Lyons and which appear to be the lines on which 
the different Commissioners and Assistants at the 
various ports have worked. That the information is 
not altogether new was not to be expected, and that 
there should be frequent repetition was what only 
was to be looked for under the circumstances. It 
is our opionion that these reports will do much to 
clear up what has been insifliviently understood in 
the eilk trade of China, and as a consequence much 
misapprehension will be removed. Numerous practical 
Suggestions to the silk spinner and to the merchant, 
for the further development of the trade, will be 
found embodied in their pages. Mr. Kleinwachter’s 
report, with its illustrations, strikes us as the most 
exhaustive and able of the series. 

As the reports of the other Commissioners necess- 
arily go pretty much over the same ground, the same 
enquiries having been addressed to all, there is there- 
fore no necessity to allude to any special report. We 
should, however, fancy that the extracts from the 
Chinese Miscellany of 1849, ‘‘On the Growth and 
Treatment of Mulberry Trees, aud the Method of 
Breeding and Rearing silkworms,” translated from 
the Chinese, gives the sum total of what is known by 
the Chinese on the subject. It was a happy thought 
to append this to a réport. Mr. Chalmers, reporting 
from Pakhoi, mentions tbat when the caterpillor of 
the camphorwood tree has attained its full size, it is 
cut open and.its silk extracted in a form strongly 
resembling catgut, which makes excellent fishing line. 
We mention this because, that a process almost 
identical is employed by Biscayan and Portugnese 
fishermen for obtaining fishing line from the ordinary 
Silkworm. Mr. Rocher’s report shows how speedily 
the domesticated silkwormsa revert to the wild state 
in obedience to the well-known natural law. ‘Uhe fact 
he mentions, may also throw light on the origin of 
silk culture in China. He had noticed during his 
investigations that the country people were collecting 
a particular kind of cocoon, which is very little known 
by Chinese, and still less by Foreigners. He explains 
its origin, as follows :— 

“The first place I noticed the existence of this wild 
worm was at Huch‘i-kuang, a barrier situated in the 
province of Chiangsu, at the entrance to the west 
side of the T‘ai-bu. All the mulberry leaves along 
the river were covered with this kind of gauze, and 
not a single green leaf was to be seen, each tree, as 
well was og the ground underneath, was covered with 
millions of live cocoons. From there to Honchou I 
found mulberry trees more or less in the same state. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, there is no 
doubt that this worm, except that it is smaller in 
size, is a degenerate form of the ordinary silkworm, 
and this may be explained by the fact of the country 
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people having been obliged to leave their homes at 
at the approach of the rebels, just as they were busily 
engaged in breeding worms, and the butterflies being 
left to themselves, laid their eggs anywhere, so that 
in process of time the worms partook more of a wild 
nature. What leads me to believe that the above 
statement is correct is that before the invasion of the 
country by the rebels, this kind of wild-worm was 
unknown,” 

The paper concludes by showing that the present 
flourishing condition of the industry is almost entirely 
due to intercourse with foreigners. We are glad to 
learn that the eggs recently imported by Mr. GC, 


Powell Jones are good and should hatch this 
month. We hope that the enterprize will prove suc- 


cessful in his hands as well as at St. Benedict’s 
Institution, where the worms which were exhibited 
at the recent Pulytechnic Exhibition were reared, 


ee 


Cou. R. H. Bevpome, the well-known Conservator 
of Forests of the Nilgiris, arrived by the B. I. steamer 
“Kthopia” from Tuticorin this morning He is to 
spend about a fortnight in the island with the special 
object of reporting on our cinchona enterprise, 

TEA FROM THE YaTityANToTA Districtr.—We have 
lately been referring to the superior quality of the 
tea from the Ambegamuwa district, and some we 
have recently tasted made on Dalhousie estate, 
Muaskeliya, appears to be very good; but we have 
now to notice a sample from a comparatively low 
elevation, Mepitiyakanda estate, Yatiyantota. which, 
in flavour and strength, seems to us above the average 
of Ceylon teas. With careful preparation of the - 
leaf, there can be no doubt that tea plantations in 
the hot wet districts between the Kelani river and 
Gampola ought to pay well. 

‘*HapuraALE To Givk Hatr A Ton an AcRE 
Att Round WHEN THE Rattway Reacues rr!” (Our 
corresponcent’s heading.)—Haputale, Malvern, 5th 
September.—On Saturday we had a nice shower of 
rain, and yesterday a copious shower—in fact, enough 
for this elevation. We expect good blossoms this 
month with fair weather. ‘This last season, I gathered 
about 5 cwt. an acre from this place all round, but 
on two or three acres that had been well manured, 
with castor-poonac and a little crusbed bone, I 
gathered halt-a-ton ! Letthis fact go Home, and let 
the city men say, if they will have a railway or not. 
The end that was manured looks now almost as well 
as the other portion of the estate. 

Warer Power ry Inpra.—In the case of the Eger- 
ton Mills, a prominent characteristic of the undertak- 
ing is the utilization of the mechanical power which 
is supplied to India in the descent of the water 
brought by the monsoon to the Himalayan ranges ; a 
power which, under the developments of modern 
science now so rapidly progressing in this direction, 
may be expected to afford a motive force to machi- 
nery which will go far to compensate tor the absence 
of coal and other fuel in the upper regions of the con- 
tinent of India. The Egerton Mills will be worked 


( by a turbine set jn the channel leading out of the 


Bari Doab Canal. ‘The stream conducted through this 
channel will, after performing its duty of providing 
motive power to the machinery, be returned to the 
canal and utilized for its original purpose—namely, 
irrigation, We are glad to know that the co-operation 
of the Punjab Government in affording liberal terms 
forthe utilization of water-falls on the Punjab canals 
has given an important impetus to the establishment 
of this undertaking, which will no doubt be followed 
by others of similar character in North India, wher- 
ever this economical supply of motive force is attain- 
able.—Pioneer. 
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Correspondence, , 
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To the Lditor of the Ceylon Observer. 
CHAMPION BLUE GUMS. 


Langdale, Lindula, 9th September 1881. 


Dear Sir,—The girth of the blue gum mentioned 
by me was measured, but the height was only a 
rough guess from memory. I find it should be some- 
thing more like 50 or 60 feet than 35. In Carlabeck 
garden there is a gum, name unknown, measuring 
56 inches girth at a foot, and 50 at Gfeet high and 
about 45 feet high; but this is a much older tree, 
probably 75 years old, from seed. This tree has now 
plenty of fruit on it, being the only gum I ever saw 
in bearing. —Yours truly, i. H. 


APPLICATION OF LIME TO TROPICAL 
PLANTATIONS. 

[To the Editor of the ** Tropical Agriculturist.’’| 

September 5th, 1881. 


Dear Sir —I see that one of your correspondents 
asks for information regarding the application ot 
lime. As one who takes a strong interest in the 
higher cultivation of coffee and believes that its 
future in Ceylon depends much upon a right con- 
ception and use of the principles of manuring, I 
hail such enquiries with satisfaction, and hope that 
similar ones will draw forth such knowledge of the 
subject as has been acquired of late years in this country. 
If my mite is of any assistance to your correspondent, 
he is heartily welcome to it. 

I have had some experience in the use of lime and 
have seen both gcod and ill results, according to the 
judgment displayed in its use. Anyone wishing to 
apply lime to his land should first consider well 
what is the object he wishes to attain, and the 
nature of the soil he is to work upon. The effects 
of lime are various. In the first place, it acts upon 
the soil mechanically ; if heavy, opening it up and 
making it free; thus giving a stiff clay more the 
character of a good loam and enabling the roots of 
anything grown upon it to penetrate it more freely 
in search of food: if light, it tends to consolidate it. 
Secondly it acts cheniically bringing into action the 
Jatent plant food, neutralizing injurious acids, and 
forming with the organic matter it may meet with 
earbonic acid water, in which, as Professor Graham says, 
plant food is dissolved before being taken up by the roots. 

Now, concerning the practical application of these 


THE 


principles, about which I am in a better position 
to write than as regards the theory of them. If 
the object is to open up a stiff soil, i. e one in 


which the clay is in too great a proportion, such 
as is seen in many portions of Dimbula, the lime 
may be applied while quick and forked in on the sur- 
face, the whole ground being first covered with the lime. 
If, however, the soil is a good strong loam such as 
with cultivation usually yields remunerative crops, 
the best plan will be first to fork the surface of 
the ground and then to scatter the lime broadcast 
over the trees and ground. The first shower of rain 
will then slake the lime and carry it down to the 
bottom of the forked soil, part of it acting upon 
the soil in its passage, and the remainder work- 
ing its way downwards to a still lower level and 
opening up the unstirred ground. If the soil of the 
estate is of a light character or semi-exhausted by 
previous cropping, I consider that the best form of lime 
is then that of ground coral or gypsum, as, if the 
lime were applied in its quick state, it would speedily 
exhaust all the supply of organic matter in which 
euch soils are usually somewhat deficient, 


t should be 1emembered that lime is a eub- 
stance finding its way quickly to the lowest ac- 
cessible level, and if forked in direct, on fairly open 
soil, it rapidly descends with the first rains, leaving 
the upper surface but slightly affected. 

Aga, lime should not be looked upon as a man- 
ure in itself, but as the foundation for subsequent 
manuring, its effects being to bring into action more 
speedily the dem»nd for such matter and thus tend- 
ing rather to exhaust a soil. Its presencein the soil 
is most beneficially felt when such manures as bones 
come to be applied afterwards, the soil also being 
in a much better mechanical condition for the roots 
to operate upon the manure, 

If, however, it is not intended to follow up the lime 
with manure, then, except in the case of etiff soil, I 
consider that its application is best omitted.—Yours 
faithfully, CULTIVATOR. 


CINCHONA, COFFEE, AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 


Agrapatana, 6th September 1881. 

Dear Sir,—Is it worth while, or toolate in the day, 
to give a look over the far-famed district of Upper 
Dimbula, with its cinchona and coffee? The former 
we may regard as a financial suecess on several pro- 
perties, t.¢., looking to the success some superintendents 
have attained lately in planting up new clearings, 
as also in planting among coffee: every open space, 
between the lines, landslips and even straight up 
and down banks are stuck full of cinchona from 
two to four feet apart; mostly of the large-leaved 
officinalis, although we meet now and then with 
calisaya and succirubra. The two former are no doubt 
the best varieties for the higher altitudes. Yet succi- 
rubra is not to be despised, for there are many very 
fiue samples to be seen on almost all estates in the 
district, but generally at a lower elevation than the 
more recently planted clearings. 

On going over several, we cannot but be struck 
with numbers going out from canker and disease, 
especially on flat and swampy and wet situations. This 
disease, once started, takes its cour-e; very soon affects 
its neighbours, and goes on killing thousands, 

Don’t you think, Mr, Editor, that on its first appear- 
ance, to uproot all affected plants and immediately cut 
substantial drains, and apply sulphate of lime (or gas 
lime) would bea remedy? It would kill fungus and open 
up and sweeten the sour soil, so that it could be 
planted up afresh. 

But even after this, how are we to prolong cinchona 
for a number of years? Not surely by the scraping 


-or shaving process now being carried out upon young 


trees of from 12 to 20 months old. Such a system 
looks almost contrary to vegetable life, especially on 
such young trees—‘‘killing the goose that lays the 
golden egos,” Healthy trees that have matured seed 
‘for the second or third time will bear this process 
and give handsome returns ; and it appears to me to 
be the better method for the ultimate good of estates 
i.e. in preference to stripping or uprooting nothing but 
sickly and the weaker trees from crowded portions. 
Also our ‘‘bread and butter” must not yet be 
altogether neglected. Coffee intermixed with cin- 
chona is well worth the planting at these high 
altitudes, for on some coffee I saw at over an 
elevation of 5,000 feet, five years oll, coffee is bearing an 
average crop of 4 to 44 ewt. per acre, at the same 


time intermixed with the emall-leaved officinalis five 


years old and looking remarkably well (of course 


under a system of good cultivation). 
black rot and 


ing from leaf disease (hb. v.), bug, 


poverty, with but little crop, and whether it would not~ 


“be to the proprietor’s advantage to plant up the same 
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We might now — 
notice coffee upon poor ridges on some estates, suffer- 
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with cinchona. The ordinary labour force, a day 
or two now and then, would easily plant the whole up 
with but very little increase of expenditure. Some of 
these young estates have often a few lines of cinchona 
planted along the road-sides, generally in a_ very 
slovenly and careless manner, with a sickly strangled 
Yook about them; we might say fit subjects for 
gangrene and disease. 

In case of a failure of cinchona and coffee upon 

some parts, is there no other product that would 
pay? The forests here are fall of the wild pepper (or 
what is said to be), and surely piper nigrum, the 
pepper of commerce, would grow and do well, say 
upon the Government reserve, alongside of all main 
stveams and in wet swampy places where cinchona 
and coffee will not thrive. 
Rubbers.-—Are none of them suitable for this climate ? 
“Tea has had a fair trial, but I cannot say how it pays. 
Perhaps not flushing enough to pay handsomely. — 
Yours faithfully, FENYENT FULE. 


STOCKS OF CEYLON PRODUCE IN LONDON, 
Colombo. September 1881. 

Drar Srr,—I notice your article on coconut oil 
of yesterday’s date, but can you supply for general in- 
formation, how stocks of coffee, coconut, oil, cinna- 
man and other Ceylen produce are made up by Reu- 
ter’s Staffin their telegrams ? 

It must have riled cinnamon estate proprietors that 
they had been receiving low prices that barely covered 
the expense of peeling and preparing their produce, 
indeed making a dead loss, calculating interest and 
“outside expenditure, whilst we are told this has 
been caused by the home custom officials making 
‘such a blundering mistake, as to create a ‘‘ big stock,” 
sid to be over 7,000 bales, when, on an inspection 
asked by those interested through the dock com- 


their present stocks to be only 4,097 bales Ceylon 
and 2,767 bales China comparatively worthless (about 
2d to 3d per Ib.) this China stuff being inadvert- 
ently added to the stocks of good Ceylon c.innamon 
(2,767 bales in excess of actual quantity), No one 
but those connected with the late decline in cinnamon 
‘ean well feel the result of such mistakes caused by 
purchasers xt home believing 3,000 bales of an over- 
stock to be still for sale in London. 

{t is little satisfaction to be told it is a home officj- 
al mistake. Continued small shipments shewing diffi- 
ciences of over 2,000 bales on this side, as at date 
of last sale, or 1,200 up to 30th Augustin cinnamon, 
and over 1,600 bales in the case of chips. These actual 
deficiencies of shipment and 3,000 bales of a mistake to 
stock naturally made home speculators see their way 
to business. Great deficiency even for next peeling will 
I believe still be shewn by the failure of rain, through 
@ dry season or no monsoon at all, 

LT come to cofiee. Does the quantity in stock include 
all shipments afloat? ‘ake Reuter’s telegram of 23rd 
Augist. We there find 19,000 tons in stock, week’s 
Jandings 900 tons, and week’s deliveries 1,100 tons, 
Take their wire of 30th a week after. We find again | 
19,000 tons in stock, week's landings 700 tons, week's 
‘deliveries 1,000 tons. In the former week we have an 
‘Over delivery of stock of 200 tons. The total stock 
may be correct, but in the latter week we have still 
19,000 tous in stock, with «an over-delivery between 


season in the low-country affecting cinnamon as well 
as coconuts, there will up to February and March of 
next year abt least be a specially short- supply of 
copperah’ and makers of oil will find this out 
after the present pickings of June and August have 
been made into copperah. In looking at home stock 
we see nothing to make this article go ap and 
down as it appears to do. Up today, and down 
tomorrow, seems to be the motive power of some 
wire drawers, shewing there are other causes acting 
against one of our principal staples. To shew this 
I'll take Rose, Wilson & Rose’s market report of 4th 
August last, shewing stocks 2nd August 1881, 8,928 
tons afloat from Cochin, and Ceylon, by last advices 
3,790 tons or say 12,718 tons with the London price 
of £26 10s. Turn toa like return of 1872. We have 
13,531 tons with Londen price £35. In 1873 we have 
14,757 tons price in London £32 at £32 10s, In 1874 
we have 12,461, about the same stocks we have at 
present with a London price of £35 at £35 10s. In 
1875 and 1876 we have about 8,000 tons for former 
with £36 10s and £36 15s, but only 6,000 tons in 
1876 with £37 its price, shewing for 3 years con- 
tinuous stocks averaging heavier then present stocks, 
we then had prices averaging £34 per ton or £7 10g 
more than this year even with less stocks than 
at present. 

These figures speak for themselves, and I trust, in 
the interests of coffee, cinnamon and coconnt pro- 
prietors, that we shall have renewed activity for our 
principal staples, and that deficiencies in crops will 
be made up to them by better prices all round, but 
when stock’s reports are incorrectly given and speculators 
take advantage of such reports, t'eylon produce ex- 
porters have great reason to complain.—Yours truly, 


panies of the real quantity on hand it shewed this: ; 


the former and latter week of 300 tons without affecting 
‘tock in the least. For my part I cannot understand it, 
Again take coconut oil. I am told some time ago, 
stocks in London were made to include what was afloat. 
Well, even if this was so, we have during the last six 


months a gradual decline in quantity shipped making, 
wp to 30th August, nearly 4,000 tons less than lnst 
year. No doubt the home stocks are large, andas you 
ptate, it is almost certain, owing to the continued dry 
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CEYLON. 
CINCHONA IN HAPUTALE: 96 LB. WET BARK 
FROM ONE TREE EIGHT YEARS OLD! 

Craig, Haputale, 8th September 188}. 
Dear Str,—I uprooted one Cinchona tree today, 
with the following result, in wet bark, weigbed by 


myself. The tree was planted either in 1873 or 1874. 
Elevation 5,150 feet.—Yours truly A. McK. 
Quill bark ste Sas ... 48 Ib. 
Twig bark = eos ane uerts ied ays 
Root bark 20": 
96 lb. 


stunted in height, considering the 
At the surface, the girth was 


The tree was 
dimension of the stem, 
42 inches, 

“We suppose the tree to be succirubra ? And taking 
32 lb. as the weight of dry, marketable bark, we have 
thus one tree giving at least £4 worth of crop !—Ep.] 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN a 


DIMBULA 


AND SELECTION OF ‘TREES RICH 
IN QUININE BY THE EYE. 


Agrakanda, Lindula, 10th Sept. 1881. 
Dear Sir,—I notice in your leader of September 
8th, the following remarks :—‘‘A very good illustra- 
tion of this fact is afforded by a recent experience 
iu Dimbula, where, in connection with some flourish. 
ing hybrids, two or three gentlemen who have visit- 


ed Java and studied under Mr. Moens, and who 
have since paid close attention to the subject, 
| were asked to say of the varying types, which 


which was the best. ‘he result of analysis, however, 
proved that the trees they selected were decidedly 
inferior, while the one tree they pronounced bad 
yielded 6°77 of quinine !” 

As 6°77 of quinine, 908 of sulphate of quinine, 
is the exact amount of Mr. David Howard’s analysis 
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of a hybrid on this estate, I may be pardoned if 
I am wistaken in supposing that you refer to it, 
and I hope you will forgive me for venturing to 
correct you. ‘lwo gentlemen, who, by the way, have 
never studied under Mr. Moens, but certainly have 
paid close attention to the subject, selected by the 
eye 10 trees out of 190 on this estate. Of these ten they 
again selected four which proyed on analysis to be 
by far the best of the ten. One of the chief guides 
in this second selection was the outturn of dry bark, 
for itis obvious that a tree yielding 50 per cent. of dry 
bark will pay better than a tree yielding only 33 per 
cent, the percentage of quinine and the size of the tree 
being the same in each case. These gentlemen, how- 
ever, are of opinion that there is no comparison between 
the selection by the eye of C. Ledgeriana and chance- 
bred hybrids, and that consequently in the case of the lat- 
ter there is a far greater necessity for the assistance of 
the analyst.—I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully. 
MOWBRAY C. BULLER. 


[We think ‘‘ we told the tale as ’t was told to us” by 
an authority who is very anxious to urge the appoint- 
ment of a Government Cinchona Analyst. Neither the 
uame of the estate nor of the gentlemen concerned was 
given to us ; butifit should turn out to be the same cise 
as Mr. Buller refers to,—as doubtlessit must, unless 
two stories have been mixed up together—it will be very 
satisfactory to find that local ability to recognise 
good types of cinchona by the outward appearance is 
so clearly proved.—ED. ] 


‘MASKELIYA, (CEYLON) 7th Sept.—The recent spell of 
planting weather has been succeeded by sunshine, 
doing some damage to the lately put out plants. The 
effects of leaf disease, wind, and grub are here and 
there visible, though in the opinion of some ‘“pro- 
spects for next year have never been better’! This 
year, however, estimates will not be exceeded. Cin- 
chona proves a success, and, considering the age of 
the trees, the proprietors of Hamilton are to be 
congratulated on the prices recently realized by their 
bark. Young cinchonas in the upper end of the 
valley grow apace, but it is to be regretted that 
the Calisayas are chiefly of the inferior kinds. Ge neral 
satisfaction was felt by those present in Dikoya court to- 
day, when an attempted murderous assault ona resident 
in an outlying valley secured for its perpetrator six 
months’ free board and lodging. Ondit: that, owing to 
the unusual officiousness of the medical auditors, the 
Secretary has resigned his post. We hope that the 
rumour is untrue, as the district will have some 
difficulty in getting another like him. 

GAMMIE’S SULPHATE OF QvuININE.—The 
ing is from the Pioneer of the 30th ult:—That ‘‘ex- 
cellent substitute for quinine’”—whose virtues are 
familiar to readers of the advertisements in the various 
Gazettes—is likely before long to find its function 
gone. The Government cinchona factory in British 
Sikkim have recently succeeded, for the first time in 
this country, in manufacturing from the cinchona bark 
some sulphate of quinine, samples of which have been 
pronounced under analysis to be capable of bearing 
comparison with the pure eulphate of quinine of com- 
merce. Preparations are being made for undertaking 
the manufacture on a larger scale, and Dr, King 
hopes in due time to be able to supply the entire 
quantity needed by the Government in India, An- 
other new production of the same factory which claims 
to be an improvement on the cinchona febrifuge is a 
‘Crystalline febrifuge.” The peculiarity of this pre- 
paration is that it consists of the mixed sulphates of the 
crystallisable alkaloids only: by rejecting those that 
are non-crystallisable, it is expected that the nausea 
which sometimes follows the taking of the febrifuge 
will also be eliminated, 


follow- 


“not being in a position to provide this, has agreed 


Lower Unzmm«utv, Navar.—An old Ceylon planter 
writes :—‘‘I have some beautiful coffee nurseries out 
here : no leaf diease ; and the small patches of an 
acre or so of old coffee growing round about are sim- 
ply splendid. Trees bear in a way out here neyer 
seen in Ceylon for years, I suppose. 3 Ib. of cured 
coffee per tree is very often picked. ‘The trees are 
never manured and never pruned, except being cut 
down with a blunt axe now and again when they get 
too high. I have a few officinalis alive from the seed 
I got from Abbotsford just before I left; but the 
climate does not seem to suitit. J think succirubra 
would thrive better and mean to try it. I hope the 
favourable blossoms I read about in the Observer have : 
set equally well. I will have 50 acres of bush ready : 
to burn off at the end of the present month.” 

THe Prospects or tHe InpiAn TEA Crop.—The 
local paper, says the Englishman, is jubilant over the 
prospects of tea planters in the Darjiling districts, 
and ‘‘doabts if they have ever been so bright as they 
are now.” Our contemporary is confident that the 
outturn “ will be fully equal to that of last year,” as 
although the weather was unfavourable at the begin- 
ning of the season, it has been all that could be de- 
sired during the last two months, which has “‘ enabled 
planters to make an unusually large quantity of really 
good tea in July.” Furthermore the prices realised 
have been satisfactory. After all these favourable 
circumstances the writer arrives at the conclusion that 
“with an increased and increasing Home consumption, 
as well as with a new market opened out and capable 
of indefinite expansion, we think that even the most 
desponding will agree with us that the bad times for 
Darjeeling tea are over, and that a very bright future 
is before allengaged in the industry.” Let us hope 
that he may prove right. 

“THE JAMaica Topacco PiLantaTrions Company.” 
—The capital of this Company is fixed at £100,000 
in £1 shares, application for 50,000 of which is now 
invited in the usual way :—‘‘ The prospectus states 
that the Company is formed for the purpose 
of acquiring and developing two Freehold Tobacco 
Estates in this Island of Jamaica—namely, Morgan’s 
Valley and Retreat, comprising together an area of 
1,656 acres, of which about 210 acres are now under 
tobacco cultivation, and the Leasehold Estate of 
Malmsbury Valley, of which 40 acres are under to- 
bacco cultivation. These estates were originally se- 
lected by Cuban planters as suitable for tobacco 
growing; and although there are only 260 acres, or 
thereabouts, under tobacco cultivation, the yield has, 
it is affirmed, hitherto been satisfactory. Consider- 
able working Capital is required for the purpose of 
extending the cultivation and doing full justice to the 
productive capabilities of the properties. The vendor, 


to sell the estate to the Company. The Directors 
speak highly of the tobacco, referring for support to. 
a Parliamentary Report of Sir Joseph Hooker. The 
prospectus goes on to estimate that this year’s crop 
will exceed 1,200 bales of fine tobacco. One half of 
this quantity would produce, it is calculated, over 
four million of cigars of average size. The profits 
on these (based on the best information the Directors 
could procure) should exceed £12,500 or sufficient to 
pay a dividend of £25 per cent upon a capital of 
£50,000; if however, all were sold in the leaf, it should 
yield about £12 percent. In addition to tobacco, a 
portion of the land is also suitable for the production of 
coffee, of which some has been planted, the berries being 
of fair quality ; and an increased dividend is anticipated 
from thissource. A portion of the estate is covered with 
logwood, and there is a considerable quantity of pasture 
land. The Directors propose, if favourable opportunitie 
offer, to acquire and bring under tobacco cultivation 
other estates in Jamaica.”—Gall’s News Letter, 
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HORTICULTURE. 
(From the Asian, 30th August 1881.) 
Tue VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


The vegetable garden in Bengal, and especially near 
Calcutta or any other large town, is, as a rule, a 
sadly neglected department. Very few private indi- 
viduals, even if they have the requisite amount of 
space at their command, care to take the trouble to 
grow their own vegetables. Why this is so it is cert- 
ainly difficult to explain, for, with the majority, 
but little care is required to grow them well. Many, 
doubtless, are under the idea that during the season 
our markets are so well supplied with every kind of 
vegetable, and at such moderate prices, that it is 
not only cheaper but far less trouble to procure daily 
whatever may be required. Undoubtedly this is, to 
a certain extent, true; but is this the only thing to 
be thought of, what can be said with reference to 
the quality of vegetables procured from our markets ? 
Admitted that most of them are grown to a very 
high state of perfection as far as size is concerned, 
but that is all that can be said in their favour; the 
quality is invariably of the poorest description. The 
reason for this is very plain to any one at all con- 
versant with the subject. Not only are the varieties 
grown of the oldest and most inferior description, 
but, as a rule, are produced from acclimatised seed, 
which, in mavy instances, has been growing in the 
same locality for years. Even in Europe it is an 
admitted fact that nearly every kind of vegetable 
deteriorate by being grown successfully on the same 
soil. flow much more is this likely to be the case 
in this country, where they have also many other difti- 
culties to contend against? As a rule, uative gard- 
/ eners are under the impression that size is the one 
object to be attained, aud there is a certain amount 
of rivalry amongst them to produce enormous speci- 
mens of cabbages, cauliflowers, celery, &c., but fur- 
ther than this their ambition does not go. They are 
coptent to grow the same varieties as their fathers, 
and possibly their grandfathers, grew before them. 
Take the following for instance: The only variety of 
cabbage grown for the Calcutta markets 1s the drum- 
head or cuttle cabbage; the only turnip, the ‘“ Flat 
Dutch”; the only lettuce, green hammersmith; the 
only pea, a variety known as “patna pea,” which 
is the common white English field pea, and the same 
with néarly every vegetable, only one or two of the 
oldest varieties are to be found. But why should our 
market growers care to make a change? They cert- 
ainly can see no reason for doing so, for they find 
that, not only are they able to dispose of what they 
now grow readily, but also that to secure good prices 
for their produce size is the only desideratum, and 

et how often we hear it remarked ‘‘that vegetables 
in this country have not the flavour they possess at 
home.” I believe this to be an entirely mistaken 
idea, and such a conclusion can only be come to by 
the consumers of bazar produce. If these grumblers 
could or would grow their own supplies, and grow 
them as they ought to be grown, and not leave them 
entirely to the tender mereies of the malee, they 
would soon give a different verdict, for providing 
' good seed of good varieties is procured and properly 
cultivated, not only will our vegetables be in no way 
inferior to those produced in Murope, but in many 
instances will be infinitely superior, for during the 
cold season here we have a climate probably equal to 
any in the world for the successful cultivation of 
nearly every description of European vegetable. 

SEEDS, 

The first step towards success in the vegetable gard- 
en is the proper selection of seeds, If no attention 
is paid to this important point, no matter how much 
care may be bestowed on their cultivation, good 
crops can neyer be obtained. Some 


a 


recommend the | 


use of acclimatised seeds, but I should say, with the 
exception of the cauliflower, have nothing whatever 


to do with them, except as a ‘dernier ressort” in 
the event of failure of imported seeds. Others, again, 
are in favour of American seeds, but these are almost 
invariably composed of second class varieties, and 
the only point that can be urged in their favour is 
their superior germinating power. English seeds, when 
procured from a source that can be relied on, invari- 
ably give better results than any other, their germ- 
inating power, provided they have been properly 
packed for this climate, being almost equal to those 
imported from America, and their produce is in every 
way superior. 


SowIna. 


This is an operation that shonld never be entrusted 
to a native gardener, unless done in your presence, 
Honesty is a virtue hardly known or practised amongst 
them, and a very common trick is to substitute wort i- 
less bazar seeds for those that have been entrusted 
to them to sow. For very early crops, which must 
be sown before the expiration of the rainy season, it 
is necessary to make beds raised three or four inches 
above the surrounding soil. hese may be of any 
length required, but should not be more than three 
feet, or at the most, four feet wide. They should 
have a narrow drain running between them to carry 
off any excess of moisture. For later sowings, when 
the rains are over, the old native method of laying 
out the ground is certainly the best. ‘This is done 
by dividing it off into beds three or four feet wide, 
with a raised path running between them about one 
foot wide, and three or four inches high, which must 
be well beaten down. ‘This serves a two-fold pur- 
pose—giviny free access to the vegetables for weeding 
and watering, and also retaims a much larger amount 
of moisture at the roots of the crops than when the 
sowings are made on raised beds. Care must be taken 
that the soil in the beds has been either trenched 
or dug to the depth of at least eigiteen inches, or for 
root crops even two feet will not be too much. After 
being well pulverised, a liberal supply of well-rotted 
manure should be added; the quantity will, of course, 
depend on the kind of vegetable to be grown in the 
bed, for their requirements differ to an enormous 
extent. Take, for instance, the cabbage or cauliflower, 
for which a soil can hardly be made too rich; but 
supposing peas were grown in the same soil, the prob- 
ability is they would delight their happy possessor, 
with the vigour of their growth at least for a time, 
till he found that all their strength had been ex- 
pended in the production of haulm, for in such cases, 
although they may possibly bloom freely, the pods 
rarely set at all. But not only is it necessiry to 
regulate the quantity of manure according to the crop 
to be grown, but it is also equally essential that the 
description of manure best adapted for the require- 
ments of each particular plant should be employed. 
It is, of course, a well known fact that the proper- 
ties of various animal manures differ very considerably 
in their component parts, some being rich in ammonia, 
others in lime, potash, &c, Inlike manner also each 
particular vegetable possess one or more properties, 
generally {o a much greater extent than the soil 
naturally is able to sustain. If, therefore, we employ 
a@ manure possessing those ingredients necessary to 
the life and well being of the plant, it naturally 
follows it must be benefited thereby; but, on the other 
hand, if a manure is used whose principal part is one 
found but in a minute degree in the class of plants 
to which it is applied, and which in most casss would 
exist naturally in the soil to a greater extent than 
is actually required, it follows that the crop is in 
no way benefited, and in many cases would be seri- 
ously injured thereby, besides the manure being en- 
tirely wasted. 
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After manure has been added, and the soil broken 
up as finely as possible, the surface should be turned 
over daily for at least three or four days before the 
seed is sown. This exposes it to the beneficial action 
of the air—a point that is of more consequence than 
many are disposed to believe, It is a too common 
practice in this country to allow that portion of a 
garden allotted to the cultivation of vegetables to 
remain a desolate waste through the whole of the 
hot and rainy season, during which time not only will 
an immense quantity of weeds accumulate, but it also 
thereby harbours an unknown quantity of insects of 
every description, much to the detriment of any crops 
that eventually may be grown in the soil. Instead 
of this, if the ground is regularly turned over once 
or twice a month, not only will it preyent an accu- 
mulation of weeds and insects, but the soil will 
receive more benefit in thus having every particle of 
it exposed to the air, than it would from a heavy 
dressing of the best manure that could possibly be 
procured. The next point to be considered is the 
condition of the soil at the time of sowing. If itis 
too dry the seed will fail to germinate for want of 
moisture, and watering immediately after seed has 
been sown is also very prejudicial to success, as this 
eauses the soil to become caked and hardened, thereby 
preventing the seed pushing through, When the soil 
is too dry, the best plan to adopt is to give it a 
thorough drenching one or two days previous to the 
time of sowing. On the other hand care must be 
taken that the soil is not too damp, otherwise, in 
all probability, the seed will rot instead of germin- 
ating. 

Sowings may be made broadcast or in drills, but 
for the majority of those vegetables that are sown in 
the place where they are intended to remain, the 
latter is decidedly the better plan, as it not only 
economizes the use of seed, but also gives the grow- 
ing crops a nester and more uniform appearance. 
When possible, it is advisable to shade the ground 
after the seeds are sown. This not only induces 
them to germinate more quickly, but also with greater 
regularity. 

WATERING. 


This is another point in the cultivation of veget- 
ables that is deserving of more attention than is 
generally bestowed on it. A mistake too frequently 
made by many gardeners is to give crops a slight 
watering nearly every day. This, instead of benefiting 
them, is often prejudicial to their growth ; in lieu of 
this if the soil is thoroughly drenched every third or 
fourth day, it will be found to have a much better 
effect. 


Liquip MANURE, 


Probably nothing conduces more to the success of 
the majority of vegetables than being liberally sup- 
plied with liquid manure. It is far more stimulating 
and quicker in its effect than heavy dressings of dry 
manure. The reason for this is obvious, as it is sup- 
plied in such a way that the plants are able to 
absorb it at once. It may be made from fresh drop- 
pings of the cow, horse, sheep, goat—in fact of nearly 
any animal. All that is required is to allow the 
water to remain on it for four or six days, so that, 
when it is used, it may be perfectly clear, Its strength 
of course must be regulated according to the require- 
ments of the crops for which it is intended. 


ARTICHOKE (Cynara scolymus.) 


Firminger, in his ‘‘Manual of Gardening,” states 
that in the neighbourhood of Calcutta only what is 
called acclimated seed can be used with any pro- 
spect of success, ag it is very rare indeed, that a 
single head can be obtained from plants raised from 
“imported seed.” In direct contradiction to this, 
another well known authority, ‘‘ Landolicus,” says, 


‘the seed of the artichoke is best imported from 
France, England, or America.” ‘Country seed is 
easily obtained, but can never be relied on, as it 
frequently yields worthless flowers.” My experience 
certainly coincides with the latter. On more than one 
occasion I have had plants raised both from English 
and acclimated seed growing side by side, under pre- 
cisely the same treatment, and the former has inyari- 
ably produced the finest heads. 

Although the plant is naturally a perennial, it can 
only be cultivated as an annual with any amount of 
success in this country. It is therefore necessary to 
sow the seed as early as possible. This is best done 
in seed-pans or boxes about the middle of August. 
The seed, if good, will germinate in ten or twelve 
days. As soon as this occurs they must be allowed 
as much light and air as possible. It is therefore 
advisable to place the boxes or pans out into the 
open air during the continuance of fine weather, and 
only removing them under shelter when itis raining 
heavily, as the plants, in their young state, are very 
delicate, and, if subject to any excess of moisture, 
are apt to damp off. If the seedlings come up too 
thickly, they should be thinned out and planted in 
other gumlahs. As soon as the plants are five or six 
inches in height they may be put out in the ground 
prepared for them. Great care must however be taken 
in removing the plants that the tap root is not broken, 
otherwise they will receive a check which it is diffi- 
cult for them to recover from. 

The soil in which they are grown can hardly be 
made too rich. The plan most generally adopted is 
to dig trenches at a distance of three feet apart, and 
after thoroughly pulverising the soil to a depth of 
two feet, a heavy dressing of rich manure should be 
given. The plants may then be placed in the trenches 
at intervals of two and a half or three feet, and must 
be kept well shaded till established. Water must be 
liberally supplied through the whole period of their 
growth, and they will also be much benefited by fre- 
quent dressings of strong liquid manure. In Europe 
the artichoke is generally propagated by offets or 
suckers from year to year, and occasionally this method 
is adopted here. With a little care old plants may 
be kept through the rainy season. There is, how- 
ever, but little advantage gained by doing so, as, 
although the heads may form earlier, they are always 
inferior to those produced by seedling plants when 
well grown. 


ASPARAGUS (Asparagus ojficinalis.) 


One of the most delicious of all European veget- 
ables, and although extensively grown in this country, 
the produce is of very inferior quality as compared 
with that grown in Burope, not only in point of size, 
but also flavour. This is probably more owing to 
thé want of care bestowed on its cultivation than 
to the difference in the climate. There is certainly 
no vegetable that will repay good cultivation better 
than asparagus. This was clearly proved at a re- 
cent show held at Tunbridge Wells, where special 
prizes to a Jarge amount were offered for the best — 
exhibits of this esculent, the leading class being for 
three bunches, each containing one hundred heads. 
The first prize exhibited in this section weighed 
upwards of thirty-seven pounds, or an average of about 
two ounces for each head. Although it may be out — 
of the question for us to attempt to grow anything 
approaching this, still much can be done to improve 
the pipe stem style of growing that is so generally 
seen amongst us. The mode of growing it in this 
country is thus described by firminger :— , 

“The seed should be sown in August, or as soon — 
after as possible, under shelter from the weather, in 
seed gumlahs in very loose, mellow earth, both rich 
and sandy, for, if the soil be at all retentive, the 
roots, which are very delicate, would, at the time of 
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planting out, be sure to be broken, and the plants 
much checked in consequence. By the time the rains 
are over the young seeding plants should be about 
ten inches high. 

The most economical mode of proceeding then is, 
in a plot of ground selected for the purpose, to dig 
cylindrical holes a foot wide and two or more feet 
deep at a distance of a foot and a half apart, In 
these, to a depth of about ten inches, throw a 
compost of equal part of mould and_ well-decayed 
manure; plant one plant in each, spreading the roots 
Boneon tall in a fan form, and taking care not to 
break them in doing so. Well water them, and con- 
tinue to do so constantly, never allowing the soil to 
become dry; as the plants advance in height, keep 
filling in soil well enriched with manure. In three 
or four months’ time tho holes will thus become 
filled up to a level with the surrounding ground. 
About the end of April or beginning of May they 
will bear flowers, the removal of which before form- 
ing seed, though considered by some a needless trouble, 
will conduce to strengthen the plauts. It is however 
of great importance that no portion of the foliage 
should be plucked, but rather be encouraged to make 
as vigorous a growth as possible. When the rains 
commence the plant will require no further attention ; 
they will send up at that time several shoots from 
which euttings might be made for table use ; but it 
is far better to spare them and allow them to grow 
into branches, and not, make any cuttings till the 
following year. In the cold season the stems will 
die entirely down, and the plants remain dormant till 
March, when they will make indications af again 
sprouting. At this time preparations may be made 
for what is called forcing them for the table, The 
earta should be removed till the roots of the plants 
are reached, and a good rich dressing of manure sup- 
lied ; after this they should be well watered daily. 
In about a fortnight’s time fine green heads will 
begin to show themselves above ground which may 
be cut for the table. ” 

The preceding is but a modification of the old 
English method of cultivation, and is decidedly 
better than another system frequently adopted here, 
which is to crowd the plants into a bed frequently 
at a distance of not more than nine inches apart. 
People imagine that by so doing a larger crop is ob- 
tained. This is an entirely mistaken idea, for no matter 
how rich the soil they may be grown in, or how 
Niberally supplied with manure, the produce will in- 
variably be inferior, and for a very good reason, 
namely, want of sufficient room at the roots. Even 
the space between the plants, recommended by Fir- 
minger, has been found by experienced cultivators in 
England to be quito inadequate to the requirements 
of the plants, most of whom are now adopting the 
continental system of culture. This method is so 
simple, and has proved so successful, that I would 
strongly advise a fair trial ‘being given it in this 
country. The following, taken from the Garden of 
February 12th, 1881, fully describes the process :— 

“Although the details of the system of growing 
good Asparagus require some little space to describe 
on paper, the essential differences between that and 
the system commonly employed -in England are so 
very clear that they may be shortly stated, 

lant is treated as an individual—as a vigorous sub- 
ject, requiring much space in which to grow, if strong 
growth and strong shoots are required. Long ex- 
perience bas taught cultivators that a smaller space 
than four feet apart will not suflice to give the very 
best results. At first sight people in this country 
might suppose that this means a waste of ground, but 
it really is not so. At first, when the plantation is 


Rach | 


| pans, and as soon as they a 


young, waste of ground is avoided by taking a light | 


crop off between the lines, say one of kidney beans 
or early potatoes, but after a good year's growth, and 


} 


when the asparagus gets strong, its roots really occupy 
the whole space, aud the result is so much more 
satisfactory than in the common way, that the ground 
affords a better and more satisfactory return, There 
are two principal ways of growing this crop—one de- 
PYoting a certain portion of the ground to it as usual 
with us, the other alternating plants between rows of 
small fruits, or placing a plant where there is room 
for one. This last way is important, because it may 
be carried out in small gardens everywhere, and by 
its means we should become more readily convinced 
of the value of giving plenty of room. Single plant here 
and there in open spaces, wherever room can be found 
for them, would, from the sufficient space allowed to 
each plant, soon convince all of the value of the system. 

Planting.—Wealthy young plants are always chosen, 
and they are planted about the time, or a little before 
the time, when growth commences in spring. They 
are invariably planted in a shallow trench, somewhat 
like a celery trench, not quite so deep, and not 
manured as that is, supposing the ground is in fair 
condition. In a trench about eight inches deep the 
plants are placed on little low hillocks, and they are 
carefully attended to for the first year. The plants, 
be it noted, are four feet apart in the line, and the 
same distance between the trenches. It will be noticed 
that the second essential difference between the com- 
mon way that is in use with us, and the way it is 
now desired to make known is, that in garden soil 
of fair quality no manure is used at the time of 
planting. There are soils in which drainage and pre- 
paration might be required; but assuming that the 
soil is as good as garden soil generally is, no pre- 
paration is given beyond the opening of the trench, 
and the planting of each root in a little fine sur- 
face soil. ‘lhe great expense which has been supposed 
to be necessary in the culture of this plant is at 
the commencement at all events avoided. It is when 
the plants begin to get strong and well established 
that a little manure is applied. There is thus a 
great economy in two things—in plants and in manure, 
which, under the usual system with us, is used to 
the most wasteful extent, so much so indeed as to 
seriously limit production by causing alarm as to ex- 
pense. A most important point is the regular stak- 
ing of the plants, the stakes being placed clear of 
the root, and in a slanting position across the shoots of 
each plant to which they are loosely but firmly tied.” 

Broap Beans (faba vulgaris). 

It cannot be said that the cultivation of this fine 
old vegetable is attended with unqualified success in 
this country. Frequently, from some unexplainable 
cause although plants may thrive vgorously and bloom 
freely, they obstinately refuse to set a single pod. 

They succeed best in a deep, stiff, loamy soil with 
a woderate amount of well-rotted manure added. 
The seed should first be steeped in warm water for 
about twelve hours, otherwise they will take a very 
long time to germinate. The sowing should be made 
in October as early as possible after the rains in drills 
about eighteen inches apart ; the seed should be planted 
about two inches deep with a space of four inches 
between them. As soon as the plants have ceased 
blooming, pinch off about two inches of the top ; 
this will induce them to set more freely, and an 
occasional syringing during the time they are in bloom 
will also conduce to the production of pods. Some 
authorities recommend sowing the seed in boxes or 
ra two or three inches 


high, transplant them into the open ground, One 
advantage gained by this method is, that the crop 
grows more uniformly, and ia it also stated that the 
fruiting is thereby considerably accelerated. 
Ronser Beans (Phaseolus multiflorus.) 
Scarlet runners, as they are more generally called, 


cannot be grown successfully here, although they thrive 
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vigorously, and produce their old familiar flowers’ Brusseus Sprouts (Brassica oleracea bullata minor.) 

freely. ‘They can rarely be induced to set a single A well-known variety of the cabbage family, which, 
pod. Probably if grown as a dwarf plant and kept | instead of forming a single head, produces numerous 


constantly pinched back as recommended by ‘‘ Lando- 
licus, ” a better result might be obtained. 

Frenen or Kipney Beans (Phaseolus vulgaris.) 

These may be divided into two classes, namely, 
climbers and dwarfs; the former, however, like the 
scarlet runner, will never set its pods freely in our 
climate; dwarf varieties therefore should only be 
selected, and these, if well grown, will thrive with 
every success. They should be sown in a moderately 
shady position; if fully exposed to the sun they not 
only grow slowly, but almost invariably become in- 
fested with a kind of fly which destroys them in the 
course of afew days. The first sowings may be made 
early in October, or as soon as the rains have ceased, 
and other sowings at intervals of ten or fifteen days 
should be made up to December. They should be 
sown in rows two feet apart, and about three inches 
dividing the seeds, which must be covered with about 
one inch of soil only. The seed, if good, will germ- 
inate in four or five days, and the plants be in 
full bearing in six to seven weeks from the time of 
sowing. ‘They should be grown in a free, open soil, 
moderately enriched with well-decayed manure. 

Burret (Beta vulgaris.) 

This this one of our most valuable vegetables, and 
is probably more popular in this country even than 
in Europe. It is cultivated here without any diffi. 
culty. A free, open soil suits it best, and to grow 
it to perfection a trench should be made about 
eighteen inches deep, at the bottom of which a layer 
of four inches of rich manure should be laid. This 
should then be covered up with about nine inches 
of soil, and the seeds sown in 2 row down the centre. 
As soon as the plants are three or four inches in 
height, they should’ be thinned out to a disvance of 
nine inches apart, when they may be supplied with 
a liberal dressing of liquid manure. Treated in this 
way they form large roots and are ready for table 
in ten weeks from the time ofsowing. For an early 
crop, a small quantity of seed should be sown in 
pans about the middle of August, and if they come 
up too thickly, should be transplanted into other pans, 
where they must be kept till the end of the rainy 
season, when they should be planted in trenches as 
mentioned above. These, however, never make such 
fine roots as those grown in the open ground. 

Borscore or Kaus (Brassica oleracea acephalc.) 

This is the most hardy section of the whole Bras- 
sica family, and is extensively cultivated in Europe 
for winter use. In this country no object would be 
goined in cultivating them, as they would come into 
season about the same time as all the other members 
of this group, and their quality is decidedly inferior 
compared with the cabbage or savoy. There are, 
however, several very showy and effective variegated 
leaved varieties, examples of which would tend to 
enliven the monotony of the kitchen garden, or even 
mixed with flowering plants during the cold season. 
These are also as well adapted for culinary purposes 
as the ordinary varieties. 


THE Broccort (Brassica oleracea botrytis asparagoides. 
‘Pp 


The broccoli, which is really only a hardy class 
of cauliflowers, is very extensively cultivated in 


Europe. This is, of course, owing to the fact 
that it is hardier and better able to withstand a 


low temperature than the latter ; it is, however, very 
inferior to it in point of quality, In this country, 
where it can only be grown at the same season as 
the cauliflower, it is certainly unnecessary to attempt 
its cultivation, although probably it could be success- 
fully grown under the same treatment as recommended 
for the other members of the Brassica family. 


sprouts, each about the size of a hen’s egg, one from 
the axil of each leaf. When well grown this is one 
of the most delicate flavoured vegetables we possess. 
To ensure really good sprouts, it is necessary that 
they should be grown without a check from the time 
of sewing up to the period when they have made 
their full growth. Many experienced English culti- 
vators recommend that the seed should be sown in 
the places where the plants are to remain. This, 
although possible in England, could never be attempted 
here in consequence of the rainy season being at its 
height at the time that it is necessary that the seed 
should be sown. The best plan to adopt, therefore, 
is to raise the plants in small pots in the manure 
recommended for early cauliflowers, or the seed may 
be sown very thinly in a seed-bed under shelter ; and 
as soon as the plants are large enough they should 
be transplanted with a large ball of earth adhering 
to them, so that the roots are not injured. Their 
after cultivation should be the same as that of the 
cabbage, as, however, the lower leaves mature 
they should be carefully removed, as this will induce 
the plants to sprout with greater regularity. 


THE CapBace (Brassica oleracea.) 


Probably, with the exception of the Pea, no veget- 
able can boast of so many named varieties as the 
cabhage. It cannot, however, be said that these are 
all distinct kinds; on the contrary very many of 
the supposed new varieties that are being continually 
introduced are nothing more or less than synonyms 
of old well known sorts that have been in cultivation 
for years, although some of them, by careful selection, 
may be considered as decided improvements on those 
which they have descended from, and which they so 
closely resemble. As evidence of this I may mention 
that some two or three years since the Royal Horticult- 
ural Society of England undertook an exhaustive series 
of experiments with the cabbage, in which upwards of 
one hundred varieties were grown for trial, the result 
of which was that it was proved beyond dispute 
that there were really only sixteen or eighteen dis- 
tinct kinds, and the remainder of those tried being 
either identical with the types selected, or mere cult- 
ural improvements on them. I regret I am unable 
to turn up the Society’s published report, as it would 
possibly interest some of my readers. 

In England the advantage gained by growing several 
varieties is, by careful selection to have them in 
season as long as possible. In this country, however, 
where we have but one growing season for them, 
and that but a very short one, no object is gained. — 
in growing several varieties. The main points in 
selecting a particular kind adapted to the climate 
should be that it is of quick growth, good flavour, 
and one that hearts quickly. 

The following are the best amongst the new varie- 
ties, and are well adapted to this country :—‘‘ Carter’s 
Heartwell Harly Marrow,” ‘‘ Sutton’s Imperial,” 
‘*Sutton’s Matchless,” ‘‘Improved Enfield Market,” 
and ‘‘ Daniel’s Defiance,” the latter probably the 
finest of all, of quick growth, hearting freely, and 
producing immense heads often weighing from fitfeen 
to twenty pounds each, of a very delicate flavor. — 
In addition to the above there are—‘‘Enfield Market,” 
“* Winningstadt,” ‘* London Market,” ‘‘ Schweinfurt,” 
“Nonpareil,” Wheeler’s Imperial” and ‘‘ Coconut,” 
most of whic are well known as being quick grow- 
ing kinds and of good qnality. 

Culiure.—The cabbage is a very gross feeder, and 
to grow it successfully it must have liberal treatment, — 
and more especially so in this country where its 
growing season is much more limited than in a colder 
climate. The first sowings may be made towards the 
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end of August in seed-pans placed in a sheltered 
position, but allowed as much light as possible as 
soon as they germinate, otherwise the plants will 
probably become drawn and damp off, As soon as 
they become at all crowded, they should be thinned 
out and either transplanted into other gumlahs 
or into the open ground in a raised nursery bed, 
under the shelter of a hoogla or mat. It is certainly 
a doubtful question if much advantage is gained by 
making early sowings in seed-pans as described above, 
although it isa practice very generally adopted. One 
objection to itis the extra trouble necessary to raise 
good strong plants, and another that plants grown 
in this way never thrive so freely, or produce such a 
good crop as those raised in the open ground, and 
transplanted to the place where they are to remain 
direct from the seed-bed, The ground in which the 
plants are to be grown can hardly be made too rich ; 
the manure best suited to it is night soil, but in 
this country it is of course entirely out of the 
question to employ it on account of the prejudices 
of the malee. The next best is goat or sheep manure, 
and where procurable should be used in preference 
to any other. Many cultivators recommend the 
old Chiness method of planting, that is to make re- 
gular rows of holes, each eight inches in diameter 
and of the same depth, at a distance of eighteen 
inches apart. These holes should be filled up with 
a rich compost made of equal parts of mould and 
manure, This is certainly an economical method, 
but should never be employed when plenty of manure 
is available. A much better plan is to make trenches, 
twelve inches wide, remove the soil to a depth of 
nine inches, then have the bottom of it well turned 
up to the depth of ten or twelve inches. After this 
four or six inches of manure should be added, which 
must be well forked into the soil, the plants should 
then be planted in the centre of the trench at a 
distance of two feet apart, and the same space should 
divide the rows. The young plants will require to 
be shaded for three or four days, and should be 
liberally supplied with water till well established. 


Tae CauLirtower (Brassica oleracea botrytis cauliflora.) 


The most popular of all European vegetables in this 
country, the Phool Kobee, is prized alike by all classes 
of society, even entering into the heterogeneous mass 
of the mild Hindoo’s curry, when it comes within 
the scope of his slender purse. 

The cauliflower is generally known bere from 
acclimatised seed, and when really good seed is pro- 
cured will produce heads of the greatest perfection 
under good cultivation. It is generally believed that 
it is impossible to produce good heads from plants 
raised from imported seed, and even Firminger men- 
tions it in his ‘‘Manual of Gardening.” From my 
own experience I should say this is quite a fallacious 
idea, although it must be admitted the plants require 
more care and attention than those raised from 
imported seed. To grow it well it requires the richest 
of soils, with a liberal supply of root moisture 
throughout its whole growth. ‘lo insure this heavily 
manured ground is of the first importance, and liberal 
dressings of liquid manure should be freguently applied. 
The first sowings should be made about the same 
time as that mentioned for the cabbage, and as soon 
as the seedlings are large enough to handle, they 
should be transplanted into a bed of light, rich soil, 
at a distance of four inches apart each way. As soam 
as they have made four perfect leaves, they may be 
again transplanted into a bed of richer soil than the 
one first employed. This time they should be placed 
six to eight inches apart ; here they may remain until 
they are strong enough to be planted out in tho 
quarters where they are intendedto remain. Should, 
5 taba time and labour be available, a third trans. 


planting will even be beneficial to the plants, The 
object gained by frequent transplanting is, that {+ 
prevents a too luxuriant growth of the foliage, and 
induces them to heart more freely and quickly, 

When very early cauliflowers are required, I have 
found the following a very successful method of pro- 
ducing them :—Fill a quantity of three-inch pots with 
light, rich soil, and in the centre of each sow three ‘ 
or four seeds of any good acclimatised variety. As 
soon as these have germinated, select the strongest 
plant and remove all the others. When they com- 
mence growing freely, weak liquid manure may be 
given. As they increase in size, they should be 
continually shifted into larger pots. Seed sown in 
this way at the end of August will, by the end of 
the rains, have produced strong plants, nine to twelve 
inches in height, which should then be in six-inch 
pots. As soon as the weather has become quite 
settled, these should be planted out in trenches in 
the open ground as previously described, when, in 
the course of seven to eight weeks, they will produce 
fine heads. Many will probably think this is a 
laborious process, but the fact that by so doing you 
may have cauliflowers on your table quite a month 
before your neighbours, is a victory well worth win- 
ning. Our native gardeners have great faith in the 
efficacy of mustard cake, or Khullec, as a manure for 
cauliflowers, and in fact for every member of the 
cabbage family. It undoubtedly is a very powerful 
stimulant, and very quick in its action. They gener- 
ally apply it when the plants are about half grown, 
by removing the soil for about six inches round the 
roots, and apply about half a pound to each plant. 
This is then covered with the soil, and a copions 
watering given. 

The best of the English varieties are—‘‘ Veitch's 
Autumn Giant,” ‘Erfurt Dwarf Mammoth,” ‘‘ Wal- 
cheren” and ‘‘Lenormand’s Paris Market.” 

Rus ix Ursz. 


THE PHYLLOXERA. 
(From the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 20th August.) 


From a report from Her Majesty’s Consul at Bord- 
eaux we extract the following :— 

Of the 2,200,000 hectares (a hectare=24 acres nearly) 
which composed the vineyards of France, 500,000 are 
destroyed, 500,000 others are greatly attacked: it is 
a loss of more than three milliards to the country. 
The Gironde is one of the departments which has 
suffered most : one-third of the vineyards are destroyed, 
another third are badly attacked. For the very im- 
portant vineyards of the Gironde, where submersion 
is possible, it is a sure remedy, which is generally 
employed, and with invariable success. In the cases 
of vineyards already destroyed, the remedy seems to 
be to reconstitute them by planting American vines 
as stocks for grafting French cuttings on, which 
plan has been the subject of satisfactory and conclusive 
experiments for the last few years, especially in Lan- 
guedoc. Where the vines are not too far gone, a judici- 
ous use of sulphide of carbon is a certain means of 
preservation, and, in most cases practicable, owing to 
the moderate cost. 

Submersion.—The good effects of submerging vine. 
yards have been fully demonstrated, especially in the 
Gironde, as the rivers deposit a quantity of fertilising 
matter being of a muddy nature, which manures the 
lund whilst destroying the insect; and thus there is 
reason to believe that the gain in produce may pay 
for the cost of the operation. As the means of apply- 
ing the water varies with the local way of procuring 
it, it is impossible to lay down rules as to how this 
should be done. Of course it can only be employed 
on low-lying flat land, Kmbankments are constructed 
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to keep the water in, and a depth of from 4) to 50 
centimetres is considered sufficient, the time for the 
operation being early in the winter—November or 
December—and the water remains on the land ahout 
forty days. I.am informed that a vineyard in the 
South, belonging to Mr. Faucon, treated by submer- 
sion every winter for ten yeara, is in the most flour- 
ishing condition; and that whereas in 1869 the crop 
only yielded 25 hectolitres, it has since come up to 
2,500 in the year 1875. Mr. Faucon appears to have 
been the first person who tried the system of sub- 
mersion. 
INSECTICIDES. 

Sulphide of Carbon.—The drawbacks to the employ- 
ment of this specific are its dangerous nature from 
inflammability, the difficulty of diffusing it equally in 
the ground, and that, if used in two great quantities, 
it destroys the vine as well as the phylloxera, but, 
used with prudence, its good effects are incontestable. 
During winter or towards the commencement of spring, 
but before vegetation commences, one or two treat- 
ments should be given; if two, not more than 15 
grammes in each, with an interval of eight to teu 
days between the two doses; if only one treatment, 
from 25 to 30 grammes. In spring and summer it 
is not advisable to apply the sulphide, except in very 
bad cases. The soil should not be disturbed for at 
least a fortnight after treatment. 

As the roots of vines extend in all directions under- 
ground, the sulphide should be introduced so as to 
extend as evenly as poasible throughout the vineyard ; 
thus it should be injected by holes bored at equal 
‘distances—for instance, if the vines are planted 1 
metre apart, one hole between each two vines; no 
hole should be nearer than 30 centimetres to the vine, 

In this country the instrument used for injecting is 
the Pal Sujecteur Gastein, which is a kind of large 
syringe wit a long nozzle, and contains the sulphide, 
the quantity being regulated by washers, limiting the 
stroke of the piston. 

Sulpho-Carbonate of Potassitwm.—This insecticide, 
which, from the quantity of water required on using 
it, is so expensive as to be excluded from general use, 
although it is still in request where patches of disease 
manifest themselves, has the advantage of containing 
potash in considerable proportions (about 28 per cent), 
which fertilises the ground, whereas the sulphide of 
carbon possesses no manurial qualities. 

The cost of employing sulpho-carbonate is about 
600 franes per hectare, whereas the sulphide of carbon 
costs about 200 frances. A poisonous solution is formed 
by mixing it with water, and it is thrown into basins 
hollowed out round the foot of each vine. These 
basins should be carefully prepared, so as to allow of 
the mixture reaching the whole of the insects under- 
ground. The quantity of sulpho-carbonate to be applied 
to each root varies according to age and vigour of 
the plant—for young plants from two to four years 
old, from 20 to 30 grammes according to size, diluted 
in 10 litres of water to each vine. When the solu- 
tion has been absorbed by the ground, 10 litres of 
water should be thrown on it to drive it deep into 
the soil. In summer, when young roots are superficial, 
and may carry insects on them, or if the solution has 
not been absorbed, no water should be added. The 
ground should be filled up round the roots aa soon 
as possible after the operations, and should not be 
disturbed for a few days afterwards. Many other 
insecticides have been tried, but the above appear to 
be the only means proved to be practicable and eftic- 
acious by long experience. 

Plantation of American Vines.—Experience has shown 
that American vines, although not exempt from the 
attacks of the phylloxera, are hardier, and their roots 
possess much more resistance ; consequently a system 
of using American roots with French vines grafted 


on them has been carried out lately, when new vine- 
yards have been planted, or to fill up vacancies in 
existing ones. The species of American vines most 
in vogue for grafting upon are, I am informed, Riparia, 
Clinton Vialla, Solonis, Elvira (which, without graft. 
ing, produces white wine of good quality), and also 
the Facquez (which gives a vine of the type of ‘‘ Vin 
du Midi”), Herbemot, &c. 

Various methods of planting and grafting are used, 
which I shall endeavour to explain as clearly as 
possible. 1. American cuttings are planted in the 
vineyard, and after a year, at the time when the sap 
has risen, and before the buds begin to swell, the 
grafting takes place. 2. By planting the American 
cuttings in a nursery to root, and after a year lifting 
them, grafting and planting out in the vineyard: this 
pian is more certain. 3. By taking two cuttings, one 
American, the other French, grafting the latter on 
the former and planting in a nursery. After a year 
all those which have succeeded are lifted and trans- 
planted in the vineyard ; this is the quickest method. 

The graft is always below the surface of the ground, 
and, when done, loam or clay is covered round it in 
a cone to protect it, without using any mastic. A 
clever workman can, with an ordinary grafting-knife, 
and assisted by another man to tie up, graft from 
250 to 300 plants in a day. 

Several machines have been invented for grafting ; 
the one most recommended is the ‘‘ Machine Petit,” 
invented by Mr. Petit, engineer of Langon, Gironde. 
This machine is for performing the operation (‘‘ greffe 
en fente Anglaise”) in a house or shed: it is placed 
on a table, and contains two blades—one for making 
the diagonal cuts, and the other for splitting. Price 
85 franes. ‘‘Machine Berdageur,” said to be not so 
complete as the former, but less expensive. Price 12 
francs. ‘‘ Machine Leydier,” for the ‘‘ greffe Cham- 
pin,” which is a more complicated form of graft, ‘‘ en 
fente Anglaise.” ‘‘ Moule a greffe Teysonneau,” (12 
frances), for grafting ‘‘en fente Anglaise,” either on 
a table or in the ground; but when grafting on a 
plant rooted in the ground is practised it is usually 
done by hand, as there is difficulty with any machine 
cutting so low down, and the knives get spoilt by 
the clay, stones, &c. With one of these machines, 
when the plants are out of the earth, and can be 
operated on on a table, two men could get through — 
more than 1,000 in a day. 

Japanese raphia, previously soaked in a solution of 
sulphate of copper to prevent it rotting, is much used 
for tying the grafts. Vineyards planted in virgin sea- 
sand are said to be free from phylloxera, 

Mr, Armand Lalande has published a pamphlet 
entitled Le Phyiloxera dans la Gironde, which is well 
worth reading; and I may mention the following 
works, which have been recommended to me :—J/anuel 
pratique de Viticulture, par Gustave Foer, containing 
much useful information and plates of various methods 
of grafting ; and V'raité théorique et pratique du Greffage 
de la Vigne, per Amié Champin—a very complete 
work on grafting. 


CINCHONA IN COORG (SOUTHERN INDIA). 
Mercara, 24th August. 


As the elevation of the coffee cultivated portion ~ 
of this country in place exceeds 3,900 feet, or isless — 
than 2,750 feet, this altitude is most favorable for the — 
growth of certain kinds of cinchona, &e. C, Succi- — 
rubra has been proved to grow quicker and more — 
luxuriantly than any other variety, although hybrids — 
C. Condaminea and C. Officinalis are met with. The — 
pure plants of the latter varieties thrive but sparingly — 
and give little encouragement to cultivate them ona — 
large scale. ; 
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In 1879, Colonel H. S. Thomson, the late Super- 
intendent of Coorg, directed attention to the many 
waste lands of gently undulating hill-slopes that en- 
compass the town of Mercara, which, situated on a 
plateau, commands an almost horizontal view of several 
miles to all points of the compass, excepting to the 
south-east, where the abrupt descent of the ghat 
commences. These hill-slopes in former days were 
cavered with dense forests—and still possessing a fert- 
ile soil, were abandoned to neglect, and had become 
wholly a prey to the lantana shrub, which had 
Spread and overrun acres upon acres of these tracts 
of land. Orders were given and executed to have the 
lantanas rooted out and burnt—a most difficult task— 
and to have the ground planted with cinchona, which 
has in part been done. 

An expensive experiment is now being made 
with C, Ledgeriana, and seedlings, three inches high, 
were procured in June from the Neilgherries at 
‘the very high rate of R500 per thousand, the 
“Ae risks incurred by an eight day’s journey in 
‘ballock carts of such delicate plants, and the cost of 
‘transport hire excluded. he Indian Agriculturist of 
the Ist August quotes the price of C. Ledgeriana seed 
grown in Java at £86 per ounce, which is still more 
extravagant. C Ledgeriana promises to be a rapi! 
grower, and to quickly repay the money expended 
on it if the bark proves of snch superior quality, 
for many of the purchased plants have grown to above 
six inches in height in less than three months, and 
‘have also given many cuttings, which have struck : 
placed in sand, in a glass house, and a temperature 
at 75°. The elevation where it is proposed planting 
them out is at 3,650 ft., on a gentle slope with a 
wortherly aspect, and with a moderate annual rainfall 
‘of 120 inches. An attempt will also be made onan 
estate, some miles west of Mercara, that has a slightly 
higher elevation, greater declivity of ground, richer 
soul, but with the tremendous rainfall of 275 inches. 
If these C. Ledgeriana should live out the first year 
of planting, that is 1882, there can be little danger 
‘apprehended afterwards. ‘Ihe roots will then have 
established themselves and have struck to drier ground 
than the surface. As C. Succirubra succeeds well in 
‘this situation, the C. Ledgeriana being a hardier 
co should thrive equally well. Few nurseries have 
been successful in rearing any large quantities of 
‘Seedlings, and those that have been so reared unless 
guarded with extreme care during the transplanting 


months of November and December, perish in 
thonsands.—Madras Standard, 

oe eS 2 
GOLD AND PLANTING IN SOUTH INDIA. 


‘@0 THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘SOUTH OF INDIA OBSERVER.” 


Sox,—In a recent issue of your valued paper, re- 
ferring to the gold enterprise in the South-Hast 
Wynaad, you drew attention to the great number of 
estates that were being abandoned, and which had 
formerly been good paying properties. To shew that 
the cultivation of coffee, cinchona and teais not being 
entirely neglected, I send you a detailed statement 
of the extensions which have been undertaken in the 
Ouchterlony Valley proper this season,—extensions, 
T believe, on a larger scale than in any one former 
Season since the opening up of the cultivation. Up- 
wards of six hundred acres of new land have been 
‘opened, besides which a large number of cinchonas 
hhave been planted out in the old cultivation, and the 
mecessary annual supplying has not been neglected. 
“The following are the details of the plants put out :— 


Coffee—new oxtension 200,000 


Do supplies 105,000 


650,000 


Cinchona—new extension ae 

Do planted in old coffee 450,000 
Tea—new extension ee, aes nes 220,000 
Do supplies 60,000 


Making a grand total of...1,685,000 


These figures, at any rate, shew thut in spite of 
the gold mania, there are still those who believe 
that the cultivation of coffee, cinchona and tea isa 
sound investment for the future, OV: 

|Our remarks applied to 8. E. Wynaad, and there 
we have since been informed the neglect of coffee 
cultivation is very extensive. We are obliged to our 
correspondent for pointing out that the Ouchterlony 
Valley is an exception.—Ep, §. 7. 0.] 


THE GIANT BAMBOO IN CEYLON 
forms the subject of a full-page engraving in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle for 27th August, accompanied by 


the following remarks :— 

There is no group of plants, nor even that of the 
palms, which is more striking to the botanist who first 
sees tropical vegetation than the bamboos; the singu- 
larity of their habit, the remarkable rapidity of their 
growth, the persistence of many species for long periods 
of time without flowering, and the extreme beauty of 
form presented by the larger kinds, all contribute to 
interest the mind and strike the imagination. The 
effect is enhanced by the knowledge that these tower- 
ing and umbrageous masses of foliage, rivalling or 
overtopping the slow-growing and solid trees of the 
forest around, are in all respects as truly grasses as 
the humble poas and fescues of our downs and mead- 
ows. 

Perhaps the very largest known bamboo is that of 
which mention was made in an article on Ceylon by 
“HW. J. BE.” in a recent number of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. An illustration of one of the magnificent 
specimens in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, 
there alluded to, is now given (fig. 54), and being 
taken from an admirable photograph, it conveys an 
accurate idea of the vast dimensions and perfect sym- 
metry of a well grown plant of this fine species. 

The species is Dendrocalamus giganteus, Munro, 
(Bambusa, Wallich), and is described in the late 
General’s well known monograph. Though thriving 
with such vigour in Ceylon it is not a native here, 
but of the Malay peninsula. There appears to be 
some doubt as to its precise home. Brandis gives 
Moulmein, but Kurz does not include it in his Forest 
Flora of Burmah, and states that it is confined to 
Malacca and the adjacent islands. It appears to bea 
local species, and the majority of visitors from the 
Straits who come to Peradeniya are unfamiliar with it, 

It appears to have been introduced into the Cal- 
cutta Botanic Garden in 1831, whence specimens were 
received at Peradeniya in 1856. It seems to have 
flowered at Calcutta in 1861 or 1864, and to have 
survived the process. Colonel Munro was able to ex- 
amine the fruit and thus to fix its generic position 
as a Dendrocalamus. In 1864 the great cyclone de- 
stroyed four out of the five plants then in the Calcutta 
garden. The original plant at Peradeniya is still a 
thriving and handsome specimen ; it was soon largely 
propagated from, and the numerous specimens in the 
gardens and in many parts of Ceylon are its descend- 
ants: the subject of the portrait was one of the 
earliest propagated, No specimen has as yet flowered 
in the island. 

Any detailed scientific description would not be in 
place here, but a few particulars will be interesting, 
and attention may be called to some facts of mor- 
phology. We have here essentially a perennial tafted 
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grass on a large scale; the hard solid subterranean 
rhizome is excessively branched, and each branch term- 
inates in an aérial stem or culm. In this species 
these are crowded very closely together, and are 
added to every year, the oldest ones being principally 
in the centre, but the rhizome branches are so inter- 
mingled and interlaced that there is little regularity 
in this matter. 

The clump figured must contain several hundred 
culms of various ages, and the mass measures 98 feet 
in circumference about a yard from the ground. Hach 
culm is oylindrical, and grows as vertically straight 
upwards as its older companions will allow; the 
squeezing and jostling which occurs is wonderful, and 
the enormous compressing force will in cases force a 
culm out of shape slightly. As with other bamboos 
they take their full diameter almost immediately, and 
while yet soft, the silicic hardening not being com- 
pleted till they have reached nearly the full height. 
The outer ones towards the top get somewhat pushed 
over by the immense weight of foliage of those within, 
and are sometimes broken off in consequence. The 
usual dimensions of the culms are from 26 to 29 inches 
in circumference, the largest I have measured attain- 
ing 83 imches, or nearly a foot in diameter, They 
are not thickened at the joints, perfectly smooth, of 
a pale dull green colour as a basis, but this is over- 
laid with a sort of ‘“‘bloom” of whitish blue, and 
the effect of this 1s to give a pale greyish tint to 
the stem. Their actual length is over 100 feet, but 
thas is about the height of the clump figured; each 
joint is 15 to 18 inches in length, and the thickness 
of the wall about 1 inch; the lowest ones are shorter, 
with a rather thicker wall. When young each node 
gives off a large thick, leathery, yellow sheath, topped 
with a rudimentary leaf-blade, but they are quickly 
detached, and fall off or often slide down the stem, 
slipping over one another, so as to form quite a mass 
at the base of the culm. These sheaths are beauti- 
fully polished within, but are set outside with minute 
brown hairs, separable by the slightest touch and 
somewhat irritating to the skin. No sheaths are seen 
in the photograph, which was taken when no young 
culms were rising. A dense narrow collar of short, 
stiff, crowded, very hard, blunt rootlets comes off just 
above each partition in the lower part of the culm; 
these increase aS we pass down in length and number 
till at the very base they pass into the innumerable 
rootlets originating from the rhizomes themselves, 
which in incredible numbers permeate the soil in 
every direction, and efiectually prevent the growth of 
any other large plant in the immediate neighbourhood. 

This, and the litter caused by the quantity of fallen 
leaves, are the principal. objections to these magni- 
ficent objects in a botanic garden, and by choosing 
suitable sites for planting them, these are rendered 
of no great consequence. - During the very high winds 
that are experienced in Ceylon at the changes of the 
monsoons and at other times, a few stems are occa- 
sionally broken off, and the grinding, creaking, and 
clattering noises which go om overhead among the 
straining stems in windy weather are apt to alarm 
any one standing beneath. 

I may add that in the view the river is the Maha- 
welliganga, which, by a bend, surrounds three sides 
of Peradeniya gardens, and on its opposite bank we 
get a glimpse of a coconut plantation, The little 
bamboo on the bank under the giant is the common 
small wild one of Ceylon, Beesha stridula, the ‘‘ Bata 
lé” of the Sinhalese, but a poor specimen. The palm 
on the bank is a young plant of the common “ Ki- 
tool,” Caryota urens; whilst the small tree, only a 
portion of which is included on the left hand of the 
picture is the ‘‘Gadoomba ” T’rema or Sponia orient- 
alis, a useless plant, and a good example of what 
the late Dr. Seemann used to call a ‘ tree-weed.” 


I should add that I am indedbted for this photo- 
graph to Mr. Skeen, of Colombo, whose artistic taste 
has brought together a beautiful series of studies of 
tropical tree-forms, mostly taken in the Royal Gard- 
ens and the neighbourhood of Kandy.—H. Truven. 


“ALLEVIATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRO. 
DICTS IN BRAZIL.” 


The attention of the press has of late been largely 
directed to a consideration of the measures needed to 
enable our greatest staple to withstand a competition 
which is yearly becoming more severe in the Huropean 
and United States markets. 

Of these measures there are some, such as improve- 
ments in growth, gathering, preparation and selection, 
which are within the power of the planters them- 
selves; others, as the abatement of the debasing of 
the better qualities by mixing here with inferior ones, 
and the trade tricks of false nomenclatures abroad, 
are rather matters of commercial arrangement; but 
there is a third class, in regard to which action is 
sought from the Government. The excessive cost of 
internal transport, and the heayy imperial and pro- 
vineial taxes upon the export. 

It isin truth, undeniable that, thus burdened with 
excessive rates of internal transport, rates which, 
even on the railways, are tenfold those of European 
lines, and with 13 per cent export taxes, levied, 
not on the plantation value, but on the price at the 
shipping mart, the coffee of Brazil enters heayily 
weighted into the competition abroad, and that at 
home the limits of profitable production are injuri- 
ously narrowed. 

The Government is asked, therefore, to abolish the 
imperial export tax, anc to reduce the freight upon the 
State railways. Nothing could be more simple in 
thesis, but, unfortunately, the discussion has not yet 
reached the point of demonstrating the practical man- 
ner in which the relief is to be obtained. 

In fact, the fiscal system of the State opposes it- 
self to such a relief of agriculture, as 17,000,000 mils, 
to 18,000,000 mils. of the revenue is derived from 
the taxes on exports, and the reduction of the D. 
Pedro II. railway freight to half, which would still 
be four-fold the rates of European lines, would en- 
tail a further loss of revenue to about 6,000,000 mils. 

It may be argued that the increase of production 
would in time compensate indirectly for the losses 
from these reliefs, by the augment of importation and 
of other sources of revenue. But there is no warrant 
for relief that the compensation would be realized 
before many years, and meantime it would be necess- 
ary to provide revenue from other sources to fill up 
the void. But from whence are these resources to be 
derived? Certainly not from the overtaxed. imports, 
the bounds of whose taxable productiveness appear 
already reached, if not passed, importation tending 
to decline. Certainly not from any probable great 
increase in stamps or in the other items of direct or 
indirect taxation which figure in the estimates, 

It is clear, indeed, that most, if not all, of the 
grave deficit caused in the revenve by even a partial 
remission of the export taxes and railway freights 
would have to be met by new direct taxation, and 
what that taxation is to be we have still to learn, 
But this is the ~ whose equation it is necessary to 
discover, and the solution is the more difficult to 
find as the taxes on exports, impolitic and anti- 
economic as they are, represent the only contribution 
to the State expenditure from the immensity of land 
held by individuals in Brazil. 

It is true that the taxes paid by the producers who 
add to the general wealth, and furnish means for the — 
support of the State, should rather fall on ‘those 
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who neither cultivate their lands nor permit their 
cultivatiou by others, but this solution of the problem 
of relieving agriculture from unfair and impolitie bur- 
dens has not been in favour with our governments and 
parliaments, notwithstanding it is of the most evident 
advantage to the State to discountenance the conserva- 
tion of the lands in vaste, and to stimulate their 
settlement and cultivation, affording homes to the 
abounding native proletariat, and solving the problem 
of independent immigration. 

The question of lower railway tariffs is also un- 
questionably intimately connected with that of the 
settlement of the waste lands, inasmuch as it is the 
lamentable rarity of a producing and consuming popula- 
tion along them which renders necessary the extra- 
_ ordinary tariffs they maintain, 

We indicate the difficulties which lie in the way 
of alleviating the burdens of agriculture in the hope 
that during the active discussion attending the pre- 
sentation of candidates for the suflrages of the agri- 
cultural interest, it may be remembered amid the 
loudly-cried panaceas of hypothecary banks, Chinese 
labour, and the enserfment of native or foreign prole- 
tariats by laws of location of services, that cheap 
transport, abolition of export duties, the encourage- 
ment of immigration, and the general advance of the 
country in population, prosperity and power have 
their natural solution in that of the problem of ob- 
taining the settlement and cultivation of waste lands, 
paying nothing to the State for its protection, con- 
tribution nothing to the general wealth, embarrassing 
the progress of every improvement, aud spreading 
their enormous masses to the very confines of the 
maritime cities themselves.—Anglo-Brazilian Times. 


THE LOSSES FROM TEA BLIGHT. 
(From the Lnglishman.) 


So far the year 188] seems likely to be a good 
one for Tea, and those interested may be congratu- 
lated on the fortunate combination of circumstances 
that has led to this state of affairs. First, low stecks 
at home induced a rise in prices; this was followed 
by reports of a late season from the tea districts ; 
the Indian crop also was of better quality than usual, 
and, to crown all, that: from China was reported in- 
ferior, A rise in prices, and indeed avery great rise, was 
the natural result, though reduction of outturn due to 
finer plucking placed many estates so far behind that 
it was at one time a question whether even the high 

rices would save them from loss. Quantity however 
is being now made up in most places, and if tea 
does not fall heavily in value, the results of the season 
may be above the average. The importance of per- 
manent causes of loss is, however, not diminshed by 
this spurt of prosperity, and there is one matter of 
greab moment that calls for the attention of all con- 
cerne! in tea, We allude to the serious havoc annu- 
ally caused by blight. This is often equal to a 
handsome dividend, and there seems so far to be no 
attempt to cope with it. 

Tt is all very well for Government to send an 
entomologist to the Tea districts to study and report 
on the various insect blights. It is, no doubt, a step 
in the right direction to ascertain the times and sea- 


sons of their development, when and where the eggs | 


are laid. Other enlightened Governments go a great 
way in this direction, and we should not be behind, 
We are therefore glad to seo that Mr. Wood-Mason 
has been deputed tor the work, nnd no doub: be will 
find out a great deal both useful and interesting, but 
that he will discover a cure even for one of the three 
moat conspicuous of Tea blights, we very much doubt. 

vast amount of time may be necessary to learn 


been attained, we may be as far off as ever from a 
cheap and certain means of exterminating it. The 
knowledge is the resnlt of careful and prolonged in- 
vestigation, whereas the cure (if there is one), is ten 
to one a discovery, tho “happy thought” of some ob 
scure assistant who has the matter in view, and tries 
it in the nick of time. Considering the enormous 
losses caused by each of the blights if bad, a loss 
estimated at some nine or ten lakhs of rupees per an- 
num, it seems a matter for surprise that some steps 
are not taken by those most interested (7. ¢., the large 
agency houses) to combine and offer substantial rewards 
for cures, or even such discoveries as may conspicu- 
ously mitigate the evil. Where the losses are so 
steady and so severe, the amount lost per annum 
might be well taken as that of the total prize found, 
in which case the interest of almost every planter 
would be at once enlisted in the matter, and experi- 
ments would become so general that the chances of 
discovery would be enormously increased. Practically 
the money value of a cure for ‘“‘red: spider” that 
would save 90 per cent of what is now lost by it, 
would be worth some [150,000 or R200,000, and 
that of a cure for the other blights not very much 
less ; for both the ‘‘Tea Bug ” (or mosquito) and the 
little ‘‘ green fly’ can, where bad, do equal damage. 

There is much that Government can do in this 
matter of the study of blights affecting tea, but for 
the discovery of a cure the agency houses and pro- 
prietors generally should look quite as much to their 
own combined efforts to offer an inducement to the men 
who are specially qualified to watch and work at the 
task, but who now feel that, if they do find a cure, 
or even a means of conspicously lessening the damage 
and loss, they must keep such knowledge to themselves, 
or present a very valuable discovery to the world for 


nothing. 


THE MANGROVE A FUEL. PRODUCER. 
(From the Madras Mail.) 


A correspondent writes :— 

The protective merits of sea-weed against littoral 
erosions have at different times suggested to those 
interested in the question the planting of mangrove 
trees along the banks of such of our tidal currents 
as evince a propensity, under certain conditions, to 
be eroded by the action of the stream. Nowhere 
in this Presidency, except at Masulipatam, have the 
good results of the plan been more manifest. Thirty 
years ago, the tidal stream that runs by the side 
of Masulipatam was subject to frequent inundations 
from the volumes of water that, under the appella- 
tion of freshets, sometimes changed the bed of the 
current and produced inundations attended with loss 
of property, and not unfrequently of life too as well. 
Mr. Rhodes, who was then the Judge of the district, 
conceived the happy idea of planting the whole length 
of this stream with seeds of the mangrove, and, under 
his immediate direction, measures were taken which 
resulted in the s{ream being confined very much to 
its own bed, and a provision for fuel being also secured 
at the same time that supplied the wants of the 
whole town. The mangrove—I cannot just now re- 
collect its botanical name—is a capital fuel and fodder- 
supplying agent; and the cattle at Masulipatam take 
readily to its leaves, ‘The branches are used as fuel, 
certain seasons of the year being chosen for the low 
jungles being cut down to a certain height and 
sold by auction to local merchants. A very extra- 
ordinary feature connected with the mangrove is that 
its seeds germinate while on the tree ; they drop inte 
the oozy banks and send up, with marvellous rapidity, 


all about an insect, and when the knowledge has | a growth which, but for the measures taken to restrain 
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it, woull be injurious to health by excluding the 
sea and southerly breezes from entering the Fort and 
town. Mr Rhodes remained long enough in India to 
see tohow admirable an extent his efforts succeeded. 
The result of his experiments at Masulipatam suggests the 
carrying out of the same experiment at Negapatam and 
elsewhere, wherever the conditions exist which favored 
the Masulipatam experiment. I do not for a moment 
venture to hint at any exhaustion of the Srihuricott 
jungles north of Pulicat, from which our fuel supplies 
are derivable ; but I still think that there are certain 
tracts adjoining the Buckingham Canal and the natural 
salt water lagoons which would favor experiments with 
the mangrove. Given an oozy bottom and salt water, 
and the mangrove attains a luxuriance to put to 
flight any apprehensions that exist on the ground of 
a failing fuel supply. Wood, every householder knows, 
commands prices now nearly double the rate at which 
it stood before railways and workshops employing 
steam-power came into existence among us, and the 
Securing of a fresh source which would leave cattle 
dung and palmyra leaves to their more legitimate 
use ought to commend itself to all who watch with 
anxiety the impoverishment of the land by scarcity 
of manure. The necessity of increasing our fuel 
supplies is being brought home to us each day with 
increasing force. It is not necessary to point out how 
many thousands of acres belting our tidal streams 
are lying waste and unproductive, and which, if laid 
out in the manner we wish to see them done, would 
cheapen one of the greatest necessaries of life. The 
limit of the fuel-producing capacity of the country 
has been nearly reached; the fuel bearing acreage is 
now almost stationary, and perhaps decreasing; and 
prudence no less than duty requires that any system 
Which proposes to deal effectively with an evil that 
threatens the comfort of thousands requires to be care- 
fully examined. We shall have to fight a very un- 
even battle with the future, if a precaution now imperat- 
ively needed be delayed till worse evils come upon us, 


THE ACTUAL COST OF MANUFACTUR- 
ING TEA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘INDIAN TEA GAZETTE. ” 


Dear Sir,—Though not a Darjeeling nlanter, I beg 
to set you right in your remark relative to machinery 
after ‘‘Pundeem’s” letter on ‘‘The actual cost of 
manufacturing tea.” 

The garden is supposed to make 500 maunds of tea 
only; now machinery does not pay, I hold (except 
drying machinery), on a garden of only this yield. 

Putting aside all the items referred to by ‘‘Pundeem,” 
X will try and explain what I mean, by giving two 
estimates—one for machinery, and one for manual 
labour—for a 500 maund garden, and you will be able 
to see what I know asa fact, even many old planters 
never think of. 

Hand rolling at 2 men per maund leaf at 3 annas 
per man=6 annas per md. leaf = R1-8 per md. tea. 

We will say that a fair average all round through 
the season is 10 mds. leaf per day for a 500 md, 
garden, so we will deal with this amount, 

“Rolling 10 mds. = 3-12-0 at 6 annas per md. for 
hand rolling. 

Rolling 10 mds, per machinery costs 3 annas pani- 
wallah, 3 annas wood-cutter (thisis very low estim- 
ate), Engineer’s pay R380 per month, for which 
he works in the year on an average only 3 months 
at most: we must multiply his daily pay, viz. 1 
rupee per day by 4 (on account of only 8 months’ 
work in year), which is as follows:—1/ x 4=4/ + 
83 as. + 3 as. = 4-6. Again, we expend 9 annas 
for oil, and again wear and tear of machinery, but 


we will for simplicity leave this out, and we have 
the following :— 


B, ALP: 
10 mds. rolled by hand si Bsn, ot (Ni) 
LOS, », by machinery ... 4 15 0 


The oil will be a constant loss all the year round, and 
for engine house repairs, sundry wear and tear, 
&c., also. 

I now beg to shew how a 1,000 md, garden is bene- 
fited by machinery. 

Cost of rolling, say average daily yield is 20 mds.— 

20 mds. hand rolling at 6 annas permd.—7 8 0 

20 ,, machine rolling by above account = 9 annas 
oil, Engineer’s pay = R30 per month; but he works 
4 months (nominally), so we only multiply 1/ by 3 
(or 4 of a year), we then have 3/ + 9 as + 8 as. 
paniwallah, x 3 as. wood-cutting, = total of R3-15. 

Please notice, that as the men required for attend- 
ing to rolling machine would be the same in both 
cases, vz., for 10 mds. as for 20 mds., these items 
cancel; when only 6 or 8 mds. leaf arrive daily : no 
need of a machine or engine. 


Sylhet, August 14th 1881. ACG: Se 
NV, B.—I have never seen the above calculated or 


“yeferred to, though many letters appear relative to 


hand-rolling vice machine, by old planters and Cal- 
cutta men. 

P.8.—In addition to the foregoing I beg to state 
that I have rather over-estimated the number of men 
required for rolling. I know that 13 mds. good leaf 
can be easily rolled by 3 men, and I have seen 1 md. 
rolled per man, and have done it, but paid 3 as. 9 
pie to the man, W now have R2-5-6 rolling expenses 
for 10 mds. at 3 as. 9 pie per md. leaf, but even 
then if we cut Engineer’s pay down to R12 per 
month, the hand rolling comes cheaper for the 500 
mds. yield, as we have then Engineer’s pay perday = 6 
as. 3p. x 4= 1-9 4+ 3 as. paniwallah, + 3 as. wood 
cutting + 9 as. oil (this should be also multiplied 
by 4), as it has to be used even in the cold weather ; 
bat say we only multiply by 2, then we have total 
of R3-1-0.—A. C.J. 


THEA: A FEW NOTES ON CULTIVATION 
AND MANUFACTURE. 


(From the Jndian Tea Gazette, 3rd Sept.) 


I lately drew attention to some facts regarding 
the natural time for pruning the tea bush, and will 
now tcuch upon some facts regarding cultivation and 
manufacture. 

I.— CULTIVATION. 


The ordinary cultivation by the hoe reduces the 
outturn by an unknown quantity. 

Loss incurred by *‘ Deep hoeing.” —Planters wonder 
how the outside branches of ‘the bushes give over 
flushing and go to seed so much sooner than the 
centre of the bush. One reason is, that when the 
garden ‘‘gets a good hoeing,” every feeding root of 
the plant, within reach of the hoe, is sliced off. 
To remedy this and increase the outturn, gardens may 
be dug with pickaxes in the cold season, and only 


_ scraped during the rains with hoes: or cultivated all 


the year round with digging forks, and so save the 
feeding roots as much as possible, while giving at the 
same time better cultivation. 

Method of Terracing.—Old, as well as new, tila 
gardens can easily be terraced by aid of a triangle 
and plummet, which would enable the soil to be 
cultivated without loss by hoeing; the loss by wash 
is small compared with the loss caused by hoeing the 
surface soil off the tilas into the swamps below, leay- 
ing the plants on the bare faces of the tilas with- 
out nourishment or cultivation. 
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IJ.—Tra MAnNuracture, 


From the following report on a challan of tea, valued 
in London at 1s. 34d., in October last year, when 
prices were low, it might be that there is an wn- 
necessary amount of technicality in the manufacture of 
tea as carried on at present. The challan of tea was 
characterised as ‘‘rather strong, rather brisk, and shows 
an improved quality of liquor.” 

System of Plucking.—The usual two leaves and a bud 
were plucked in one piece, ¢. ¢,, a full grown soft leaf, 
a half grown leaf, and the tip, and were manufactured 
in the following way :— 

Withering Process.—The leaf was thrown on mats 
on the floor, &c., of the leaf house a few inches 
thick, and was turned over several times during the 
day and night, and then put in the sun next day, 
as required for rolling, till the leaf only became limp ; 
in the absence of sunshine the leaf was softened in 
the chulas, while the stalks were yet briitle. 

Rolling and Sifting.—The leaf was half rolled, and 
as much of the finer tea as broke off was sifted out 
with a half inch mesh sieve and manufactured separ- 
ately ; the unbroken leaf was rolled and again sifted. 

Permenting Process. —In the course of these rollings 
and siftings, the leaf, by exposure to the air in a cool ® 
rolling house, assumed a pinkish reddish colour, and 
was then put over the fires to dry. By this process 
there was no nicesdiscrimination required to catch 
fermentation at a proper stage. 

Advantages of the method.—Tea manufactured in this 
Way gives nearly the same liquor day by day, because 
it does not depend on any of the critical chemical 
periods incidental to fermentation. Vhe quantity of 
Pekoe kinds wags in excess of the usual amount, and 
_ these teas were not deflowered by breakage after 
manufacture, but the Pekoe Souchong would have been 
better of the rolling force of machinery. 

Yhe Hybrid and China varicties of tea grown in 
India, as manufactured by this simple process, suits 
the requirements of the brokers as to colour of infused 
deaf, &e., and are fit for being drunk pure. Might 
not some such tea be more suitable for the new 
markets than fermented teas, which require to be 
mixed with China tea to make them palatable? A 

inch of tartaric acid, say + tolah weight, dropped 
into a tasting cup of the planter’s morning infusions, 
will cause a deposit of the tannin, and may perhaps 

show the strength of the tea. 
Joun Tov, 
Silchar, 24th August 1881, 


VEGETABLES FOR THE TROPICS. 
(From Su/ton’s Tropical Garden Guide.) 
ArricnoKkr, GLopE (Cynara Scolymus). 

Even as an ornamental plant this is very beautiful. 
The silvery whiteness of its leaves renders it very 
striking. The soil should be dug fine about 2 feet 
deep; plenty of liquid manure should be given as 


soon as the plants are fairly started. Sow in June in 
a pot, and plant out when about a foot high. 


ASPARAGUS (Asparagus officinalis). 


Sow in Angust or September, and till rains are 
over give shelter to the seed gumlahs, which should 
be formed of loose, rich, and mellow earth <A good 
method of planting ont is to dig round holes about 
2 feet deep, fill in half with good leaf mould and 
compost, then plant the roots carefully, and gradually 
add mould os the roots grow until up to surface 
of surrounding soil. Let the foliage grow as strongly 
as it will, and water until the rains set in. No 
shoots should be cut the first season, but when the 
stems die down and become quite decayed in March, 


ide 


a good dressing of manure should be applied to the 

roots by removing the upper soil. Plentiful watering 

after this will ensure fine heads during April. 
Beans, Broav (Laba vulgaris). 

Sow about the middle of October. Before planting 
immerse the seed in warm water, and allow it to soak 
for some hours. If this precaution is not adopted the 
thick rind will often prevent germination. ‘To pre- 
vent the bean-stalks falling about, it is well to plant 
them in double rows 4 inches apart, with 2 feet space 
between the double rows. It is sometimes desirable 
also to nip off the top of the etalk when three parts 
grown, otherwise it will often go on flowering with- 
out setting any pods. It is well worth while to sow 
the seed in seed-pins, and transplant into the open 
ground, This method brings the crop a full week 
earlier, and ensures a good crop, 

Beans, Frencu (Phaseolus vulgaris). 

Of these there are two classes—runners and dwarfs— 
used in England. In the tropics, however, the dwarfs 
alone are useful, as the runners grow so rapidly that 
they will not set their pods. The dwarfs also are 
more convenient, as they require no sticks. Sow for 
early crop the beginning of October, and continue to 
do so every 14 days for succession. The beans should 
be sown about 1 inch deep, in rows 2 feet apart. 
The spot selected should be shady and cool. 

Beer (Beta vulgaris). 

This delicious root is well adapted for cultivation 
in India and other hot countries, and is perhaps 
the most universally used of all Kuropean vegetables. 
It is best to sow on land which was heavily manured 
for the previous crop. The end of September is the 
best time to commence operations by sowing in drills 
1 foot apart. When plants are well up, single out 
to 8 or 10 inches apart in the rows. Unless the 
young plants are well protected with ne's, not a single 
one will escape the ravages of the sparrows. At the 
beginning of November a second sowing may be made 
with advantage. Give plenty of water and liquid 
manure, Small handsome roots are better than large 
coarse ones. 

Broccout (Brassica Botrytis asparagoides). 

This is easily cultivated, and can be grown to great 
perfection. ‘The soil should be trenched 2 feet deep, 
and a good supply of manure should be given. Dung 
of horned cattle is best, but niyhtsoil is excellent. 
Grow only the white varieties. he ground should 
be laid out in beds for irrigation. Sow any time 
during the rains, but the possibility of the plants 
being eaten up by insects during July and August 
makes it advisable to differ sowing till the beginning 
of September. Sow thinly on a bed of finely prepared 
coil, and when a few inches high transplant 30 inches 
apart. Water should be freely given about once in 
four days during dry weather. 

Brussecs Sprouts (Brassica bullata gemmifera). 

This is a very delicate vegetable, and thrives well 
in India, The treatment should be the same as for 
cauliflower. 

BorEcOLE (Brassica acephala sabellica). 
A very hardy and excellent vegetable ; highly orna- 


mental. Sow same time and in same mauner as cab- 
bage. 

(To be continued.) 
ROYAL BOLANICAL GARDEN, CALCUTTA. 


(Hutracts trom the Report for 1880-81 by the Super. 
intendent, Dr. Geo. King.) 

Rieea.—A large patch of ground is still, by desire 

of the Government of Iudia, kept under rheea for 
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the purpose of supplying roots to persons who may 
wish to undertake the cultivation of this fibre. The 
prices which have on two occasions been offered for 
machines to clean rheea fibre have hitherto failed to 
create much interest in the matter in commercial 
circles in Calcutta, and the native zemindars are for 
the most part disinclined to meddle with new and 
unfamiliar cultiva‘ion. For reasons stated in my last 
report, I am not however sanguine as to the possi- 
bility of rheea cultivation becoming a commercial 
success in Bengal; and I am not sure that the 
caution of commercial men and zemindars in this 
matter is altogether to be reprobated. 

Paper materials. -In compliance with an order of 
Government which I had hitherto been unable to carry 
out, I deputed the Curator of the garden during the 
cold weather to examine the long grasses that grow 
on the banks of the Adjai and Damooda rivers with 
the view of testing their suitability as materials for 
paper fibre. Mr. Pantling was absenton this duty for 
some weeks. He made a careful examination of many 
miles of the banks of both these rivers, as well as 
of those of the Brahmwaputra between Chilmurree and 
Goalundo. On all three rivers Mr. Pantling found 
the prevailing grasses to consist of the three species 
of Saccharum known as S. spontaneum, S. Sara, and 
S. fuscum, the vernacular names of which are re- 
spectively kashee, sara, and khuree. Wach of these 
grasses forms a stout reed from 5 to 10 feet high, and 
having a rather thick hard stem. This stout hard 
stem being quite unsuitable for paper-making, only 
the leaves and the leaf-sheaths can be taken into con- 
sideration. Fortunately I was able to show these 
materials to a gentleman connected with one of the 
largest firms of paper-makers in England, who came 
to India during the past cold weather for the ex- 
press purpose of finding out what can be obtained 
from India in the shape of a paper fibre. The cost 
of collection and freight being taken into account, 
this gentleman’s verdict was against all three fibres. 
At my request the Commissioner of Orissa was good 
enough to send me further supplies of some of the 
wiry grasses of the coast; but the same objection 
holds to all these, namely, that the proportion of 
hard, useless stem is so great as to preclude them 
from consideration as practicable sources of paper 
fibre. Something has beer done in Burmah in the way 
of carrying out Mr. Routledge’s proposals for the util- 
ization of young bamboo shoots as a source of paper 
fibre; but as yet no very satiefactory results have 
been arrived at. As Hsparto and Alpha grasses, at 
present so largely used in the manufacture of paper, 
are rapidly becoming scarce and dear, the necessity 
of some substitute for them is daily becoming more 
pressing. 
producing plants, the plantain is the one which pro- 
mises best; and I think some attention might he 
well spent on its utilization. Baobab has been proved 


to be too slow of growth, and Malachra capitata, , 


which has been recently suggested, does not seem to 
promise much. 

India vrubter.—The Ceara rubber-trees (Manihot 
Glaziovii) continue to grow vigorously, and a few of 
them are now beginning to yield seed, The demand 
for young plants and for the seed of this species 
continues to he considerable ; and of all the recently- 
imported rubber-yielders, it is the only one that pro- 
mises any kind of success iu this part of India. The 
Para rubber (Herea) and the Madagascar rubber vine 
(Vuhea) have utterly failed. Of Urceola ec’astica and 
Castilloa elastica, two well-known South American 
rubber-yielders, L have not hitherto been able to get 
more than two or three sickly plants. Of the great 
rubber creeper of the Hast African Coast (a species of 
Landolphia) seeds hayve—thanks to the kind exertions 
of Dr, Kirk, Consul-General at Zanzibar—been received 


My own opinion is that, of Indian fibre-~ 


at the garden, and some of them have germinated, 
But I fear, even if it were to turn out to be suited 
to the climate of Calcutta, Landolphia would prove 
rather an unmanageable crop, for it is described to 
be an enormous creeper, climbing to the tops of the 
highest trees. With regard to all these exotic rub- 
bers, it must be remembered that (with the excep- 
tion of Cear4) they are either very large trees or 
climbers ; and although it may pay well to collect 
rubber from them in their native forests where they 
have grown to maturity without cost to the collector, 
it is quite a different matter when their planting and 
protection have to be paid for, and their coming to 
maturity has to be awaited for years. 

Other economic planits.—The locust bean or carob 
and the various kinds of Zwucalyptus, of wkich the 
cultivation was pressed on Government, have been 
tried for years, and have all been found totally un- 
suitable to the soil and climate of Bengal. They 
may now, I thiuk, cease to be reported on; so also 
may be baobab as a fibre-yielder and Prosopis pubescens 
as a cheap source of tanning material. Mahogany and 
guango or rain-tree are two exotic trees which really 
grow well in Bengal, and for which the demand is 
steady. Arrangements were therefore made some time 
ago for regular annual importations from Jamaica of 
seeds of each. Last year, however, all the mahogany 
seed received from this source was quite bad. 

——————EEEeEeE 


SANDAL-PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
(From the Indian Forester, July 1881.) 


Looking at planting in its two aspects—of the pro- 
duction of strong healthy nursery plants, and of 
getting these planted out so that there shall be no 
interruption of growth—sandal-planting is not an 
easy operation. ‘The seed, a ball of soft, sticky, al- 
bumen, the size of a pea, in a fleshy fermentible 
pericarp, is very liable to go bad; but in ordinary 
soil it germinates with difficulty, so much so that it 
was supposed at first that the seed required, as in 
nature, to pass through the intestines of birds or 
animals; but here it was overlooked that a bird’s 
gizzard would be certainly destructive to the seed, 
and the digestion of animals most probably so, while 
it is a matter of observation that sandal comes up 
naturally in many places where there are no animals 
to help it. It is a fact that soaking the seed for 
one or two days in a mixture of cow-dung and water 
has been found to hasten germination; but this is 
observable in other seeds. The difficulty of getting 
sandal to germinate in the early days of forestry 
may be put down to bad seed and ignorance of the 
way to sow it. 

As soon as the young sandal has come up its 
troubles begin: at first, during the rains, with a 
species of rot in which the root may be observed 
attacked by a fungoid looking growth. The leaves 
turn yellow and drop off from below upwards, and 
the sandal seedling appears as a little stick with only 
the terminal bud left. It the attack is mild the 
plant makes fresh root growth, and the terminal bud 
new leaves; but if not attended to, plants perish 
very rapidly in this way. I have seen a nursery of 
20,000 seedlings destroyed in ten days during heavy ~ 
rain, The remedy is drainage. The foresters, as — 
soon as the disease appears, ‘‘lift” the tile-pots, 
taking them out of the beds and standing them on one — 
side, high and dry, with the air playing round the © 
pots. When the heavy rain is past the tile-pots go — 
back into the beds. 

During the monsoon, to some extent, but more usnally 
afterwards, many plants are lost from grubs eating ~ 
the fleshy cellular portion ofthe tap-root. Sandal has — 
a tap-root like a miniature radish, and it is attacked — 
in the same manner as that and other fleshy roots. 
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These dangers past, it was observed in the early 
nurseries that something was wrong during the dry 
season. Here and there was a plant growing 
merveille. One thought with horror of its tap-root 
for the next planting season, Elsewhere, in, odd cor- 
ners, a few plants pushed on steadily : the generality 
looked pinched and miserable, in different , soils, 
variously manured and properly watered. When the 
planting season arrived there was a small proportion 
of good plants left; and yet, was it not worth plant- 
ing sandal even on these terms ? 

The remedy for bad germinations and subsequent 
poor growth in the nurseries has been found in humus, 
or the nearest thing to it, in the way of a veget- 
able manure, which the climate produces. ‘The seed 
is sown on tho tile-pot beds just covered with a 
mixture of sand and leaf manure. From then, tiil 
the plants are transplanted, a year afterwards, the 
beds are kept constantly covered with old leaves, 
dead grass, or any litter at hand. The leaves and 
litter, if properly watered, decay rapidly and require 
to be replenished at intervals of a vew weeks. Last 
year this plan was tried in afew nurseries, and gave 
good results where persistently carried out. But it 
raised opposition ; to the careless it gave trouble, to 
the neat it looked very like a messy craze. During 
the present season it has been followed in 17 nurse- 
ries, in different hands and in different parts of 
the country. It is easy to account for its beneficial 
effect: as a matter of observation it leaves nothing 
to be desired in the appearance of the nurseries. 
The portion of each nursery under sandal is shaded 
with boughs so as to afford a broken half-shade similar 
to that in which sandal comes up naturally in thickets 
and hedges. Hach tile-pot now cuntains a bunch of 
fine plants with the rich dark foliage of healthy sandal. 

There are this hot weather (1881) above a lac of tile- 
pots stocked with sandal, and in many nurseries it 
would be difficult to find an empty pot. 

Let us pass now to the planting out and manage- 
ment of the tap-root, In young plants the tap-root 
is usually longer than the height of the plant above 
ground. It is very sensitive to injury, and this was 
the cause of the failure of the early attempts to plant 
sandal. If cut so as to only remove two or three 
inches, leaving ten inches above perfectly undisturbed 
in its pot, the plant will usually die. The plan now 
adopted to keep the tap-root of manageable size is to 
have a layer of bits of broken tile strewn so as to lie 
flat at the bottom of the tile-pots, much as one pots 
plants in a flower-pot, and doing so may be presumed 
to afford the same advantages in the way of drain- 
age. By this means the tap-root is stopped growing 
down more than ten inches, the depth of the tile- 
pots ; it divides and accommodates itself within the 
tile-pot ; lateral roots develop, and we obtain a form 
‘of root suitable for planting. 

Transplinting begins as soon as the ground is 
thoroughly moistened by the first rains; it takes 
usually about ten inches of rainfall to do this. ‘Lhe 
tile-pots are lifted, walked away to the newly-filled 
pits. One tile is gently removed and the cylinder of 
earth and root resting on the other tile slipped into 
the ground. ‘The earth is filled in, and the remain- 
ing tile, gently pushed back from the roots it has 
protected and confined during the last year, is pulled 
out, and goes back with the return coolies to the 
nursery to be re-set, and begin its work again. 
Watering should be stopped in the nursery a day or 
two before the tile-pots are taken out, so that the 
earth cylinders may be as hard as possible, and the 
transplanting rales provide for a little watering, for 
a day or two after the plants are put out, Itis worth 
nothing that the best planting—the minimum of root dis- 
turbance—is during the driest weather (for the season) 
—a curious adaptation tothe weak point of the climate, 
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Some one may ask why not use flower-pots instead 
of tile-pots. In the first place flower-pots are more 
expensive—all potters cannot make them; and, secondly, 
many of the advantages of tile-pot nurseries would 
be lost, i. ¢., the shape of the tile-pot cylinders giving 
roots with the maximum of depth and the minimum 
of width—the compactness of the nurseries and con- 
sequent saving of water for each hed is a loney-comb 
of 100 tile-pots in a space of 50 inches x 50 inches— 
the ease with which the tiles can be removed from 
the cylinders of earth and used again in the nursery 
next year. The system of planting from tile-pots 
has been already described in the pages of this journal, 
In Mysore, during the past season, two and a half 
lacs of plants were put out from tile-pots at a saving 
of fifteen rupees per 1,000 plants. Of this, 5,000 odd 
was sandal, and the percentage of hot weather failures 
among the sandal was 35 per cent. It must be re- 
membered that this was the first year of sandal- 
planting on a large scale, and this figure will probably 
be much reduced in the future As usual, nothing 
was spent on watering or weeding alter the plants 
were put out. Repeated failure is not a very serious 
matter on these terms ; R5-8 per 1,000 plauts represents 
the cost. 

Each tile-pot contains usually more than one sandal 
plant, sometimes as many as half a dozen, depending 
on how the seed comes up. 

There is thus a survival of the fittest 
grubs, and the first hot weather to work 
then, when space is required for growth 
first monsoon after planting out, all but the 


for rot, 
on; and 
with the 
best 


-plants in each pit are cut out. 


A word in conclusion about sandal plantations else- 
where. We have heard about those of Madras, and 
would be glad to learn more: their forest reports 
always late, have latterly not been sent to Mysore, 
It is believed that the plantation on the Neilgherries 
cost considerably more than R30 per acre of 50U plants, 
and that that near the Cauvery falls is really in situ 
sowing with a suggestion of English pioughs and 
elephants—costly enough, and impossible for work 
among hills or in existing forests. R30 per acre of 
500 plants is now the maximum cost of planting in 
Mysore, but it ishoped that sandal may do with pits 
2 teet instead of 3 feet cube, and then the cost of 
planting will fall to R16 per acre of 500 plants. 

Sandal-planting has been begun, I believe, in the 
Nizam’s Dominions and in the Central Provinces, to 
both of which places seed has been sent from Mysore. 
There are some sandal plants now growinz in the 
Botanical Gardens, Brisbane, from Mysore sed. Pos- 
sibly the existence of frost may mark the northern 
limit at which sandal can be profitably grown in 


India. A specimen of sandal from the Nizam’s 
Dominions, compared with Mysore wood, showed a 
denser structure, and was nearly sceutless, but no 


particulars of the elevation at which it was grown 
were received. Probably good sandal could be grown 


anywhere in Southern India between 1,500 feet and 
5,000 feet elevation, and a moderate rainfall. The 
higher limit would be approximately the climate of 
Brisbane: below the lower in Mysore, the tree looks 
straggling and forced, but it does not lose its scent. 
There is now in the Bangalore Museum a specimen 
fully scented, which was found growing on the banks 
of the Cauvery at only 1,200 feet elevation. ‘Thera 
is a large trade in sandal between Polynesia and 
China, which began about 44* years ago. The people 

* Forty years ago the sandal wood trade reached 


a development which is accounted for by the high 
I y 


value attached to this wood by the Chinese. Specu- 
lators fitted ont ships and cut down the forests of the 
Melanesian Islands. The natives naturally resisted 


this devastation. They were answered by the rifle. 
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of Western Australia find it pays them better to ex- 
port sandal at £7 a ton than to till the ground, 
and the sandal trade has been credited with atroci- 
ties in the Southern Ocean and with the present 
backward state of Western Australia. This wood, 
however, is inferior stuff. Indian sandal stands as 
far above all other kinds in the China market as 
does Indian opium. It is stated that the profits of 
the middlemen are enormous, and that £200 a ton is 
a common price for first class Indian wood in China, 
Bo this as it may, is there any other wood in the 
world which will fetch a steady nett price at the 
place of production of £45 a ton? 
Kap-Hanpi, 


MAIZE. 
(From the Indian Agriculturist, 1st Sept. 1881.) 


This cereal is second only in importance to rice. 
It is grown largely throughout the American contin- 
ent, from Canada in the north to Patagonia in the 
south: throughout the islands of the Pacific, in the 
West India Islands, in Australia, throughout the 
whole of Africa, in Spain, Portugal, Southern France, 
Italy, Hungary, Turkey, Greece, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Central Asia, India, China, and the islands of the 
Indian Ocean. To use the words of the author of 
Tropical Agriculture, “‘‘no grain covld secure such 
favours from all parts of the world, except from its 
intrinsic value. Its flexibility of organization makes 
it easy of adaptation to climate and soil. Though it 
prefers moist and rich soils with strong heats, there 
are varieties of it which can be raised in tropical 
climates at a height of more than 9,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The warmest regions of the 
Torrid Zone produce maize in abundance where three 
crops can be taken in a season, while the short sum- 
mers of Canada have a variety suited to them. This 
cannot be said of rice which requires great heat and 
‘cannot endure a climate of a high latitude.” 

The uses of Indian corn are numerous. It serves 
as food for nearly one-third of the human race. As 
a fodder for cattle, horses, sheep, swine, and poultry 
it is invaluable. The dried cobs and stalks serve as 
fuel, and in South America a kind of beer is largely 
distilled from the corn. 

In Germany, Austria, and Hungary, a very superior 
kind of paper is made from the leaves and sheaths 
ot the cob, and it is to be hoped that the day is 
not far distant when Hnglish capital will be forth- 
coming with « view to establishing this industry in 
India. ‘*Maize paper” has none of the brittleness 
‘peculiar to ordinary straw paper. Maize paper appears 
to be the most unexceptionable of all the papers xot 
made from rags. Not only is it remarkably tough, 
but it is devoid of all the silicious matter which 
proves so embarassing in ordinary straw paper caus- 
ing great brittleness when folding and rapidly de- 
stroying the face of printers’ type. The extreme tough- 
ness of the paper makes it particularly eligible for 
bank-nuote paper, and for the purpose of envelopes, 
Th colour is somewhat yellowish, but it is easily 
bleached. 

In India, maize is a summer or Aharif crop. Where 
irrigation is available it is sown in May or the end 
of April, but otherwise not until the monsoon sets 
in. After the first showers of rain, the ground is 

In 1842 the crews of two English vessels landed at 
Sandwich Islands, one of the most Inxuriant in the 
Archipelago of the new Hebrides. The Islanders, 
when resisting the destruction of their woods, were 
set upon by the whites, who killed twenty-six, and 
driving # great number into a cave, suffocated them 
with smoke till not one remained. 


ploughed up, the surface of the soil being searified 
by a native plough. Manure insufficient in quality 
and quantity is ploughed into the soil, and the seed 
sown in parallel rows about one foot apart. A heavy 
beam of wood called a swaga drawn by tio bullocks 
is passed over the field to close the furrows, and 
the seed. is left to its own devices. As soon as the 
plant hag attained a height of a*out five or six inches 
above ground, the field is hand-hoed; this operation 
being repeated twice or thrice. About the beginning 
of October the crop is cut, and large sheaves are 
heaped up all over the field, after standing for a week 
or ten days the cobs are broken off, the stalk and 
the grain shelled. The nitive method of shelling is 
truly barbarous; three or four men sit round a heap 
of the cobs and beat the heap with short heavy sticks, 
an immense amount of grain is thereby lost and 
damaged. The average yield seldom exceeds 25 to 
30 maunds per acre. The amount of seed sown does 
not fall short of 28 lb. per acre, 

In Algeria the main yield on unirrigated Jand is 20 
ewt. per hectare (2°471 acres), whereas in American 
maize cultivation has attained its highest development, 
an ordinary crop is 60 bushels and 100 bushels, or 75 
maunds is not an uncommon yield. 130 bushels or 
7,800 lb. per acre have been raised. 

The New York State Agricultural Society require 
a yield of 80 bushels of corn to the acre to be en- 
titled to a premium. 

Lhe results of two experiments on the Saidapet 
Model Farm are herewith given. 

No. I. 


Maize Harty AMERICAN. 


General nature of soil . Sandy loam. 
Area of land sown ... sis ... 2°83 acres, 
Cultivation of soil before sowing... Twice ploughed, har- 
rowed and ridged, 
and again ridged 
over manure, 
Kind and quantity of manure used 42 loads of farm-yard 
dung. 
Pounds of seed sown 181 Ib. 
Date of sowing... 38 ... 21st September. 
Cultivation during growth of crop Twice hand-hoed. 
Rainfall and number of wet days 
recorded during growth of crop,. 31 wet days, 24:00 in. 
Date when harvested ... 29th December. 
Number of cobs... me: Pee ea Os 
Weight of straw when dry ... 5,824 pounds. 
The foregoing, it must be remembered, is the pro- 
duce of only half the ground, as the maize was sown 
in lines alternately with lines of cotton. 
The weight of manure is not given, but allowing 
20 maunds per load, it would be a little over 10 tons 


per acre. 
No. II. 
Maize ‘‘ YELLOW Fuint.” 


General nature of soil ... Sandy loam, 
Area of land sown ... ie ... 14 acre. 
Cultivation of land before sowing Ploughed, harrowed, 
; and ridged. 

Pounds of seed sown ..- 19 pounds. 
Date of sowing... ues ... 25th September. 
Cultivation during growth of crop Twice hand-hoed. 
Rainfall and number of wet days 

recorded during growth of crop 31 wet days, 24-00 in 
Date when crop was harvested ... 5th January, 1876. 
Number of cobs... Dé ... 4,050. q 

The remarks made with reference to the area o 
land actually cropped apply equally to both experi- 
ments, ; 

Professor Symmonds enumeraies seventeen varieties 
grown in Nort America. ‘* They may be distinguished 
by the number of rows or grains on the cob, and 
the size, colour, shape, &c., of the kernels.” He 
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evidently gives the first place to ‘Golden Sioux ” 
or ‘‘ Northern flint corn,” having a large cob with 
twelve rows of moderate sized grains very oily. This 
is regarded as one of the best varieties for fattening 
animals or for human food, By skilful tillage 130 
bushels have been raised to the acre weighing 9,216 
lb. in the year; when dry, 75 |b. of ear gave a 
bushel of corn shelled. ‘The soil best suited is a 
light sandy loam, clay is not good. ‘Vhe following is 
an extract from a letter from ‘a gentleman. a planter 
in Natal, on the subject of maize cultivation :— 

“* The kind of maize we prefer out here is that known 
as the ‘American Horse-toothy Mealy.’ With pro- 
per cultivation we can easily raise as much as 70 to 
75 bushels per acre, and the meal produced is excel- 
lent food for both man and beast. We go in for 
deep ploughing and liberal manuring. The rows of 
corn are struck out 4-6” to 5’ apart, and the plants 
12” to 15” apart in the rows, As soon as the plants 
appear above ground, say 6 or 7 inches, we give them 
a top dressing of ashes and lime or superphosphate, * 
heaping a little earth round each plant, and convert- 
ing as it were the surface of the field into so many 
small hillocks, We then run a horse hoe between the 
rows keeping the land free from weeds, and the same 
time preventing the soil from caking or hardening. 
We do this about two or three times. In about ten 
weeks the crop shows sign of maturing, and is gener- 
ally off the ground in about 90 to 100 days from 
date of sowing.” 

With regard to maize cultivation, Professor Sym- 
monds gives the following hints :— 

** After thorough preparation of the soil by deep and 
subsoil ploughing, and the addition of such amend- 
ments as analyses may prove to be necessary, the corn 
should be planted owt at slight depths in hills 4 feet 
apart in every direction, which will admit of more 
thorough cultivation in both directions than if planted 
in rows. I cannot but sugvest that in the final pre- 
paration of the soil before planting, it could be better 
to run the subsoil plough at a full depth in sticking 
out the rows; this having been done in both direc- 
tions, will leave the intersections visible for the planting 
of the corn From the peculiarity of this plough the 
soil will be left in a more divided condition than if 
turned over by the surface plough alone. In these 
intersections the corn may be planted. When three 
inches high, the lifting subsoil plough which will affect 
the soil at the surface for two feet on each side of 
this line of travel, should be run in one direction 
half way between the rows of hills, thus disintegrat- 

ing the soil in the centre to the full depth, disturb- 
ing it at the surface to the very plants, gradually 
lessening as it approaches them, so that none of the 
young roots are abraded by its action. It will now 
© seen that immediately under the corn is a deep 
disintegration readily accessible to the roots, while the 
space between the hills is thoroughly pulverised and 
eepned as it recedes from the hills, so that the 
roots will not be inclined to travel surface-ways. At 
the proper time for a second ploughing, the lifting 
subsoil plough may be run in the opposite direction 
half way between the rows, thus rendering the soil 
pulverulent to a great depth at a later staze of the 
growth. The after cultivation may be conducted by 
the universal cultivator set the whole width of four 
feet. or so near it, as not to disturb the plants, and 
to such depth as will keep the entire surface free 
from weeds and open for the admission of the atmo- 
sphere. The running of this cultivator once in each 
direction will be found to be more efficient than the 
ordinary use of the hoe, and at the same time secur- 
ing flat cultivation. 


*Nore.—In the last report on rabi operations, 
Cawnpors Farm, full information is given as to cost 
and mode of preparation of superphosphate. 


a 


“At the first application of the cultivator or lifting 
plough, stimulating manures may be applied to each 
hill with safety, and we have known many instances 
where 100 bushels of shelled corn per acre have been 
produced by the application of two ounces of im- 
proved superphosphate of lime to each hill at the first 
hoeing or first cultivation.. The result seems to be 
larger when stimulants “are thus applied, than when 
placed in the soil before plarting. Indeed when guano 
or any other stimulating manure is used, it should 
be at the first disturbance of the soil after the corn 
is above ground rather than before the planting of 
the seed. Some growers prefer to plant the corn in 
hills as already named running a Universal Cultivator, 
with the two rear share-teeth reversed between the 
rows when the corn is three inches high. This throws 
a light furrow from each row, in which special manure 
may be applied; a small subsoil plough should then 
be run with the flat side towards the corn, the wings 
of the plough removed, so tliat the lifting action of 
the nose will only be applied to the soil. This 
should be repeated on each side of the row so as to 
disturb the soil to a depth of ten inches before the 
roots are sufficiently grown to be abraded, and this 
loosening will thoroughly mix the manure with the 
soil, The rear teeth of the cultivator may then be 
reversed and run again between the rows so as to 
replace this narrow furrow, leaving the soil flat. In 
place of a second hoeing at the usual time, the horse- 
hoe may be run in the opposite direction, clearing the 
ground of weeds and leaving the soil clean and pulv- 
erulent.” 

The high yield and general excellence of American 
maize may be ascribed to :— 

I. Careful selection of seed. 

II. Judicious and complete preparation of the soil 
previous to planting the corn. 

If. Deep ploughing and careful after cultivation, 
such as elimination of weeds, &c. 

IV. Liberal manuring with organic manure followed 
by top dressings of mineral manure. 

In Indian agriculture these conditions are conspicu- 
ous by their entire absence, 

Selection of Seed.—Obviously the Lest method is to 
select the best and healthiest plants in each firld, 
and from these plants take the largest and best filled 
cobs, two or three years’ careful selection with even 
the most degenerate country-seed would result in a 
quality (provided all other conditions be maintained) 
bearing four, five, and six cobs to each plant. 

Preservation of Seed.—The natives of this country 
do not attempt to keep their maize seed in store more 
than one year, and during this time it is kept on 
the cobs, and the cobs covered with ashes in earthen 
air-tight vessels—to prevent insects and ants:attick- 
ing the grain, the mouths and covers of the vessels 
sbould be smeared over with carbolic acid, 

Mr. Roberson, Madras Agricultural Department, 
suggests that ‘‘to prevent crows and squirrels. &c., 
destroying the seed, tar it before sowing. Take 1} 
pint of water, 1/12 pint of tar mix together, and when 
cool pour the solution over the seed. After dusting 
sand, ashes, or sawdust, to prevent the seed adhering 
together, the grain is ready for sowing.” 

Ploughing and Cultivation.—The best plough for 
India is the Kaisar, and the changes which have been 
rung on it by different patentees in various parts of 
the country. The Kaisar, the Ryot, the Kashtkar, 
&e., are all modifications of M. M. Ransomes Sims 
and Head, primitive and Egyptian ploughs costing in 
England about £1-10. The patentees have, bowever, 
modified their inventions to suit the requirements of 
the ryot and his cattle, they give a deep tilth with 
a light draught and are very effective, tearing out 
weeds, roots, &e., with great ease. This form of 
plough varies in cost from R5-5 to ROY Five or six 
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ploughings with this implement is equal in effect 1o 
twenty grubbings with the best native plough. 

Constant and repeated weeding is required for 
maize. Maize should get at least 20 tons of farm- 
yard manure per acre supplemented by about 24 to 
3 cwt. of mineral manure applied as a top dressing 
after the first hocing and previous to ridging up with 
a ridging plough. A ridging plough with double 
mould board on the principle of the ‘‘ Kaisar” can 
be made up for R9. 

Good bone dust manure costs about R7-5 per maund, 
varying of course with the price of sulphurie acid, 
which in Upper India is seldom less than § annas a 
pint. A mixture which has been found to answer 
remarkably well consisting of wood ashes, bone dust 
(calcined bones) and common salt in the ratios of 6-3-1 
respectively, is much cheaper (about R4 per maund): 
though not so powerful fertilizer as if composed solely 
of bone dust. The bones are calcined then pounded, 
and afterwards treated with sulphuric acid and hot 
water; wood ashes and salt are then added and the 
substance fit foruse. About two ounces of the manure 
to each plant will produce excellent results, four, 
five, and even six cobs to each shoot. 

- With careful cultivation and judicious treatment, 
the Indian species would soon exhibit the excellence 
of the American maize or South African mealy. 

The cost of cultivation and produce per acre, would, 
in the hands of an intelligent cultivator, approximate 
close to the following figures :— 

Cost of cultivation, 


Re AG ee. 
Government Reyenue ‘ic wacpieleniO: VO 
Seed 20 Ib. ... a tie Bo OE @) 
Manure 20 tons Ea x vee, dle At aG 
Ploughing, ridging, weeding, and 
after cultivation 33 10 0 O 
Harvesting crop bat ae we LON OO 
Mineral manure3 matnds @ R4permd. 12 0 0 
45 12 0 
Value of produce, 
Grains 60 maunds at R1-5... .. 90 06 0 
Straw fodder 120 maunds at RO'25... 
per maund ie 508 i. 40°70) 0 
130 0 0 


Balanee in favor of cultivator 130 
minus 46= nn0 400 TeeO tae ONRO 

Attempts have been made to introduce the American 
varieties into this country, and not without success ; 
though it could be as well to bear in mind that one 
or two years of rational cultivation would soon bring 
the native maize in point of excellence up to the finest 
imported species. One of the greatest mistakes made 
and the rock on which most agricultural experiments 
in this country have split, has been the attempt to 
introduce and force upon the natives, foreign species 
at the expense of the indigenous staple. 

Mr. Fuller’s experiments with fodder crops at Cawn- 
pore have shown that the sorghum only requires care- 
ful cultivation to equal, if not surpass the once far- 
famed Veosinte or Reana Luxurians according to Mr. 
Fuller, reana cannot hold its own with ‘‘ sorghum.” 

When these foreign species are introduced and dis- 
tributed to intelligent natives, it is seldom that precise 
and accurate directions are given as to the method of 
cultivation, or if instructions are given no native would 
for one instant dream of carrying them out, the con- 
sequence being that with shallow cultivation and de- 
ficient manuring, the highly organised species degener- 
ates at once, and the much talked of Valaiti Tukhm 
is found on developing into a full grown plant to yield 
a produce little superior to, if as good as the ordinary 
ountry staple, and the native never dreaming or 


caring to admit even that the fault was jis, for the 
future, discredits the imported seed, and “ willhave 
none of it.” Every Indian staple, maize, rice, wheat, 
sorghum, sugar, and cotton, one and all under a 
system of rational cultivation, can be rendered capable 
of the highest development, and that in a relatively 
short space of time. Let the new Department of 
Agriculture bear this in mind, using its best 
endeavours to attain this end, and an agricultural re- 
form of great importance will then have been effected. 

25th July 1881. 


SERICULTURE is progressing steadily in the Uuited 
States, under the care of the ladies who have taken 
it in hand, and at a recent meeting in Philadephia 
they were enabled to announce that the culture of silk 
had at last become a promising and profitable industry. 
Trees and cuttings of mulberry have been sent ont 
to 15 States, and eggs to 20, and a firm of silk mer- 
chants has offered premiums amounting to 500 dollars 
for the bést pound of cocoons in the different classes. 
The climate of the United States is so diversified 
that it will be strange indeed if some locality is not. 
found as well adapted raising silk as Japan or India. 
—Sydney Mail. 

New Patents.—Amongst the many patents lately 
taken out, we note the following inveutions, specifica- 
tions of which have been filed under the provisions 
of Act XV. of 1859 in the office of the Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Home Department :— 

No. 63 of 1881.—George Archer, Tea Planter of 
Darjeeling, in British Sikkim, for drying tea, coffee, 
cinchona bark, and other vegetable products, named 
‘*The Vacuum Stove.” No. 69 of 1881.—James Macheth 
Robertson, Tea Planter, residing at Arcuttipore Tea 
Estate, Cachar, for drying or roasting tea leaves, 
entitled ‘‘ The Typhoon, ”—Indian Vea Gazette, 

Bran on GrounD FEED is best fed to cows, upon 
moistened hay, it being mixed with the hay all will 
be eaten together and raised and masticated. But if 
it is not fed with cut hay, it should be fed dry and 
in a small quantity each time, for if fed alone itis 
not raised and re-masticated, but goes on to the third 
and fourth stomachs, If fed in slop itis swallowed 
without any mastication, and mixed with little or no 
saliva, but it fed dry it cannot be swallowed until 
it is mixed wtih saliva, and the saliva assists in di- 
gestion. When food is masticated the act of rumina- 
tion causes the saliva to flow and mix with food. 
We have experimented, and find that when fed alone 
dry ground feed is better digested that when fed wet, 
—WNational Live Stock Journal. t 

THE SUPPLY or CINCHONA PLANTS.—This season has 
not been equal to thedemand. Planters have enquired 
in all directions with only partially satisfactory results, 
In Ceylon stumps are in favor, and more than one 
correspondent of the Observer recommends them as 
preferable to plants, which sometime die down in 
patches wholesale in the most unaccountable way. 
The roots should be trimmed with a sharp knife, 
and the stumps cut off about 8 inches above the roots 
before planting. A planter in Wynaad has assured 
us that a device of his to supply a deficiency of 
plants has answered admirably. The plan was as 
follows :—He trimmed off the latéral shoots on the 
young planting of the previous year, and removing 
all but the two tenderest leaves at the tip, but in 
cuttings into the pits in some cases two to each 
and others three. The cuttings were put down be- 
fore the monsoon, and the following year he found 
that most of them had struck root and were in excel- 
lent condition. In some cases both, and in many all 
three, cuttings had rooted. We commend the plan to 
those who have failed to secure a supply of plants.— 
South of India Observer. ; 
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CINCHONA IN BOLIVIA. 


In the Proceedings of the Geographical Society for 
last month, there is printed a paper on  Hastern 
Bolivia and the Gran Chaco. I make the following 
extract with reference to cinchona from it, as likely 
to be of interest to your readers :— 

“The cinchona plantations are at a height above the sea 
from 1,300 to 6,000 feet, and are formed, to some extent, 
with the young plants from the forest, but chiefly from 
seed, the small plants being transplanted, when 
three to four inches high, to the bottom of holes six 
feet apart and somesix inches square bya foot deep, 
the mouth of the hole being covered by a piece 
of bark; the young plant is thus protected till it 
reaches the surface level, when the bark is thrown off, 
and it is able to bear the foree of the sun. A 
year and a half from the time of the seed being sown, 
the plant attains a height of six to seven feet, and at 
the age of six years the trees are cut, each one 
yielding some 51b. of dry bark. The cost of forming 
a plantation of upwards of 50,000 plants a year old 
may be calculated at the rateof 23d per plant. 

“Yhe bark grown on the steepest slopes appear to 
be the finest, and the immediate proximity of the high 
cordillera is evidently advantageous, probably owing 
to the greater amount of moisture in the air. the 
more clouded atmosphere and the frequent showers. 
Farther east the quality is much inferior, The finest 
calisaya district extends northward along the slope of 
the mountains from lat. 16° 30’. This region also produces 


coffee of the finest quality, but little known 
abroad, owing to the high cost of transport, 
the production consequently not exceeding the de- 


mand of the nearest centres vf population : indeed 
very fine coffee is grown on all the eastern Andean 
slopes North of the 18th parallel, in the district 
of Guarayos, and on the ranges in other parts of 
Chiguitos, that produced on the lower plains being 
somewhatinferior. The privileged region of the ‘ Jun- 
‘as,’ or warm ravines of the La Paz Cordillera, pro- 
uces, besides cvffee, the plant yielding the coca, so 
largely consumed by the Indian races of this part of 
the continent. The duty collected on this article 
alone by the Bolivian Government amounts to £40,000 
annually.” 


CALCUTTA BOTANICAL GARDEN, 

We have received the annual report for 1880-81 
of the Royal Wotanical Garden, Calcutta, by the 
Superintendent, Dr. Geo. King, with the order of 
Government thereon, from which we notice that 

Dr. King does not think that the cultivation of 
rheea is likely to prove a commercial success in Bengal. 
The prizes offered for an efficient machine for cleaning 
the fibre have hitherto failed to create much interest 
in the subject, and itis unlikely that zemindars and 
ryots will undertake the cultivation of the vlaint until 
there isa cheap and effective means of bringing it into 
& marketable condition, 

Trials have been made with various grasses with a 
view to discovering one yielding a paper-tibre, but 
hitherto unsuccesstully. 

Dr. King recommends that attention should be viven 
to the utilization of the plantain, which, so far as 
the manufacture of paper is concerned, promises to 
be the best of the fibre-producing plants im India, 
The Government has undertaken to assist persons 
willing to experiment with plantain. As regards 
economic plants we learn that 

‘The Ceardé rubber continues to grow vigorously and 
to give promise of success. The Pard rubber and the 
Madagascar rubber have entirely failed. The other 
exotic rubbers are very large trees or climbers, and 
though, as Dr. King states, the collection of rubber 
eae in their native forests when they have 

) 


grown to maturity may be profitable, the cost 
of planting and protection for several years, until 
they come to maturity, will probably prevent their 
cultivation in this country from becoming a success, 
Of the other economie plants, the mahoyany and quango 
or rain tree appear to be the only exotic trees which 
grow well in Bengal, and for which there is a demand. 
Among persons who have received or sent plants and 
seeds are Dr, Trimen and Capt. Bayley. The Kew 
Gardens also sent dried Ceylon plants for the herba- 
rium. At the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, pota- 
toes of the best English and Australian varieties are 
being raised to be distributed witb a view to improv- 
ing the local produce. 


CEYLON COCOA AGAIN TOPPING 


MARKET. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Sabonadiére & Co. for 
the following detailed report and memorandnm of sales 
from the Brokers, of Pallekelle and Ambecotte cocoa, 
which are of special interest to all planters of this 
new product. Here we have a considerable shipinent 
of cocoa, and the pre-eminence attained by previous 
samples is well maintained. It is evident that Cey- 
lon producers, assisted by their mercantile agents 
and shippers, are in a position to keep the first place 
for excellence in preparation, whether it be of coffee 
(Arabica and Liberica), cinnamon, coconut oil, or cocoa, 
and also, we trust. as the fulure will shew, in respect 
of tea, cinchona bark, cardamoms, India-rubber, tobacco, 
&e., &e. We trust that the high prices obtained for 
first-class qualities, will amply reward local enterprise 
in new products :— 


Report on 196 bags 


THE 


Cocoa, cx 


Colombo, 


You will observe that the unclayed cocoa fetched 
the best prices. There is really nothing to say about 
this cocoa. It is often wise to leave well alone. You 
get enormous prices for these small lots, because the 
berries happen to have inside a colour which the 
chocolat makers like. ‘The demand from this quarter 
is, however, a small one, and easily satisfied, and 
therefore, when your shipments are on a larger scale, 
you will have to be satisfied with lower prices, 
Amba, 27 bags, we think the finest cocoa in the parcel, 
it being bold and plump. Otherwise, with the exception 
of the difference in the size of the beans, the cocoas 
are really all much alike; the break of the beans 
being very similar, 

We fancy the cocoa is liked best unclayed. The clay- 
ing seems to make the husks much barder and heavier. 

We don’t think we can do better than to advise you 
to try and send future shipments as like Amba 27 
Jags as possible.—(Signed) I. A. Rucker & Bexcrarr, 


“© Booldana” from 


List of prices of 196 bags Cocoa, ex ‘‘ Booldana.”’ 


Marks, Bags. At per ewt. in bond. 

Palli | 60 99) 
do 13 100/ 
do 2 ze 37 92/6 
do T de 8 she 70/6 
do) LB. 4 rac 92/6 
do 2 Lae 1 sea damaged 72/6 
do B 12 84/ 
do TB l 32/ 

Amba A... 27 sii LiL6 
doi sBit we 15 104/6 
GovaAgnre 15 LOO/6 
do BB if 87 
dol T 2 44/6 


196 bags Cocoa, 
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CINCHONA BARK, 


The history of the Bark market during the last 
twelve months or so, has, as our readers all know, 
been very considerably influenced by the shipments 
of a comparatively newly discovered species, known as 
** Cuprean, ” 


The quantities so far shipped have been excessively 
heavy, and we are informed by those who are well 
versed as regards all matters connected with Bark that 
if current reports are true, there are at the present 
moment enormous quantities of this Bark ready for ship- 
ment. Itis probable, however, as regards shipment, that 
a policy of forbearance will be maintained. For reasons 
which we shall touch on presently, it is necessary, 
that the present prices of this Bark should be defended, 
and it is, therefore, proposed in order t> support the 
market that the shipments should be equalized, so 
many packages per month being dispatched. All 
matters relating to Bark are interesting to most of 
our East Indian friends. They will be especially glad 
to hear that according to the generally reported estimate, 
Cuprean Bark cannot be put on the London market 
under a cost of 1s 6d per lb. 


If this be correct, numerous sales lately made in 
London, cannot leave otherwise than a small margin 
for profit, and it becomes evident that a not very 
heavy further decline in the value of some Cuprean 
bark, would make shipments anything but remunerative. 


We take the following from the ‘‘Chemists’ Journal:” 
The statements therein made, we cannot personally 
endorse, but if they prove eventually correct, it will 
probably become evident that the influence of this 
Bark, on the future of the market has been consider- 
ably over estimated. Dr. Robbins evidently thinks 
that the commercial death of this article will be as 
sudden as was its birth, and that the former is nearer 
at hand, than many have been inclined to calculate. 


“‘The recent discovery of cinchona bark on the lower 
mountain ranges adjoining Buccarramanga, in the State 
of Santander (U. S. Columbia), seems to have been 

urely accidental, no one supposing the Cinchona 
ark of any value would grow at such low altitudes 
as that in which this ‘Cuprea’ was found. The 
good trees, however, are generally found about 2,000 
to 3,500 feet above sea level, and in this respect, 
while it approaches nearly all the varieties of the 
Succirubra family, it differs from the greater part of 
the other South American Barks. As far as external 
appearance is concerned, it differs by reason of its 
weight and hardness from all other barks of the cin- 
chona family. Dr. Robbins, of the firm of McKesson 
& Robbins, has visited the field, and his description 
of the amount of handling this bark undergoes is in- 
teresting. Dr. Robbins states that the bark he pur- 
chased was first cut, stripped, and dried, carried two 
days on men’s backs, and then five days by mule to 
Buccarramanga into warehouse, from there five days 
by mule into warehouse, five days canoe again 
into warehouse, then by river steamer four days 
into warehouse, then by railroad and small boats, 
and eventually put aboard ocean steamer bound for 
New York. The Drug Reporter states that explora- 
tions have been made in every direction outside of 
this limited ‘Cuprea’ district without satisfactory 
result, and while it is impossible to foresee what 
discoveries may be made in these extensive South 
American regione, the Buccarramanga bark district is 
a pocket mine, the material is in sight, is being rapidly 
exbausted and when exhausted will be seen no more.” 

Messrs. Howards quote Quinine Sulphate at 10s; 
Quinidine Sulphate at 7s, Cinchonidine Sulpnate at 
2. Gd, and Cinchonine (Mur.) ls 4d.—/. A. Rucher & 
Bencrafl's Price Current, August 25th. 


POTATOES FOR EXPORT TO TROPICAL 
COUNTRIES 
have formed the subject of discussionin the Austra. 
lasian lately, We read :— , 


The common potatois produced in the great- 
est perfection in the cooler parts of Victoria and the 
colonies of New Zealand and Tasmania, and in no 
other part of the Southern Hemisphere—excepting pos- 
sibly Chili—in anything like corresponding abundance 
and perfection. When we look at the map of the 
world, and consider how centrally the three above- 
named colonies are situated in relation to the rich and 
extensive regions that border the Indian Ocean and the 
Polynesian islands, and that in no part of that iminense 
extent of territory can a potato be produced at all com- 
parable to the product of Warrnambool, we may realise 
what a market there would be for the potato and similar 
perishable products if they could be economically con- 
veyed to those countries in good condition. But there 
is the difficulty. The potato is simply a reservoir of 
moisture and nutriment for the young plant, and if 
exposed to the influence of heat, and more especially if 
in a moist climate, germination sets in, and the tuber 
rapidly decays. It is, therefore, very difficult to keep 
on board ship, especially in hot climates. And yet 
in no other situation is it so valuable, for of all 
vegetable productions there is nothing to equal the 
potato for dietetic properties in hot climates. The 
remedy I propose for the drawbacks connected with 
the exportation of potatoes, &¢., is packing in dry 
sawdust, which would enable these perishable pro- 
ducts to be sent to any part of the world and kept for 
a considerable time. Sawdust, being the most effective 
of non-conductors, prevents any increment of heat, and 
likewise excludesthe moisture in the atmosphere ; the 
principle of germination is thus rendered dormant, 
and decay prevented. Grapes—a far more perishable — 
commodity than potatoes—have been conveyed from — 
Kurope to Melbourne, packed in sawdust, in good con- 
dition ; therefore, we may reasonably expect that 
potatoes could be preserved inthe same manner, This 
process could be tested for a mere bagatelle. Let any 
enterprising party take a couple of hundredweight of 
sound potatoes ; pack one-half in kiln-dried sawdust, 
let the other half be packed without that protection. 
Then let the two packages be sent per steamer as far 
as Cooktown, to be there detained till there is an 
opportunity of sending them back to Melbourne. A ~ 
comparison of the two samples will show the value of 
the sawdust packing, and give an idea at a very small 
outlay of the cost of so preserving them. : 

For permanent markets, any settlement where there ~ 
is a number of Europeans could be depended on—the — 
Cape Settlements, Mauritius, Aden, the indian Empire, — 
Hong Kong, the Dutch Settlements. With New 
South Wales, Queensland, and New Caledonia there is a 
considerable trade already established, which would be 
immensely increased could the potato be made less 
subject to decay. Immense quantities would also be 
used for provisioning shipping if it were found that 
they would keep over a voyage, as potatoes are the best 
anti-scorbutic known. 

That sawdust will have the effect of preserving 
them for a considerable time I have no manner of doubt, 
as it is well-known that they will keep for a season 
in a dry cool place; packing them in dry sawdust 
would provide that requisite in any country or climate. 
I believe the same principle would be of great service 
in the Indian horse trade. Suppose a few tons of 
carrots were packed in sawdust on board one of the 
vessels engaged in that trade; they could be dug out 
when wanted, and the horses would not only be kept 
in better health on the voyage, but would land in 
better condition and be more readily saleable. 

Blue Tier, Tasmania, July 12, JAMES GRANT, 
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LIFE IN IOWA, UNITED STATES. 

A Ceylon mercantile colonist, who left Colombo 
some years ago, has sent a friend an interesting 
account of: his wanderings since, from which we are 
permitted to extract as follows :— 

“-T visited Adelaide, Melbourne and Tasmania, 
and after sundry curious experiences of bush life 
in the latter place, returned home to England in 
December Jast. Vasmania is certainly the most primi- 
tive spot in the world, in many parts the only means 
of travelling being one’s own legs. For three or four 
days at a time, I have had to camp out, carrying all 
I required for the journey on my back; so little has 
the country been opened up. ! 

‘““The country is one of the most beautiful I have 
ever seen, but so densely wooded and_ intersected 
by so many considerable rivers, that the making of 
new roads seemed to me a Herculean task, 

“IT myself camped on the banks of one river, in 


company with another man going the same way as 
myself, for a whole week before we were able to 


ford it. I cannot sce how the island will ever be 
any good till more bridges and roads are made. 

Attracted by sundry pamphlets on farming in the 
| United States, I left Mngland again in February last, 
} I visited Vennessee first, where there is an English 
| Settlement got up by Mr. Thomas Hughes, author 
of ‘Tom Brown's School Days.’ He calls the settle- 
ment ‘New Rugby.’ It has been noticed a good 
deal in the home papers, and, perhaps, through this 
channel you may have beard of it. 

*“T cannot say I found the prospects particularly 
promising there, the soil being comparatively poor, 
and, moreover, thickly wooded, making the expense 
of clearing considerable. 

“‘T came here in April last, and have since bought 
a small farm of 160 acres, costing me, with house 
and some additional improvements 1 have made, about 
2,000 dollars. 

*T do not manage the farm myself, but let it to a 
tenant who pays me one-third of the crops as rent. 
At present, ie living on the farm, working for my 
tenant, to see how I like farming. I am distant 
about 7 miles from Le Mars, which is my post town, 
and a very rising place, on the strength of which 
I have also invested in some town property which 
brings in a fair rent. The latter, 1 believe in, more 
than farming, a3 a means of making money, so far 
as my experience goes at present,” 


NEW PRODUCTS IN CEYLON. 
(From a correspondent.) 
8th Sept. 1881. 
T shall, with your permission, from time to time, 
give you my experience with new products, as a 
ind of Pee to the very interesting and instr uct- 
1 


ive monthly reports of your Western Province cor- 
ep rnene 
iherian Cojfee.—1 have about a couple acres vary- 


ing in age from two to three years. The older 
trees are in full bearing; and their branches, heavily 
laden with berries in all stages of growth, are a very 
cheering sight. A great mistake has been made with 
those trees. They have been allowed to grow more than 
one stem. To one accustomed to the sight of the Arabian 
colfes with its branches trimmed to grow regularly, 
the tangled mass of vewetation which these bushes 
present is anything but pleasing. When I took 
charge of this estate, most of the younger trees were 
severely affected with leaf disease. A coffee planter 
of about 30 years’ standing and with three or four years’ 
experience in Liberian coffee cultivation, passing this 
field of coffve, put his hand over each affected tree 
and said: ‘ That tree is no good; it will never recover 


from so severe an attack.” I did not despair. I had 
some ashes on the estate, very old and exposed to the 
rains of more than one mougsoon. These I spread and 
forked in about the roots of the affected trees, and, 
as if to vive the lie to my friend’s experience, the 
trees have now a goodly show of strong healthy leaves, 
I believe the effect of the ashes would have been better 
had they been fresh, 

Cacao, I have planted on asmall patch of about two 
acres. This patch had been planted the year before 
and the plants had all died, with the exception of 
one solitary plant. The loss of these plants has been 
attributed to crickets and drought. The Jand was 
over grown with scrub, which I cleared. The grass on 
the ground I allowed to remain, as I believe it in- 
judicious to quite bare the ground and expose it to 
the baking heat of a tropical sun. I cleared a space 
of about three feet diameter round each hole, and 
planted the seed at stake, Each secd was shaded by 
a basket of coconut leaves, like those very ¢ mmon 
in the lowcountry for carrying fruitin. This monsoon, 
or at least the earlier portion of it, was particularly 
dry, and from this cause I lost from 15 to 20 per 
cent ofthe plants. I supplied the vacancies with seed. 
A very small percentage was lost through the ravayes of 
cricket, grub and white ants. The second time, I 
supplied this field with plants grown in small, 
bottomless pots. I did not, as is usual in the hill- 
country, break the pots to get out the plants, but 


got them out by a few gentle taps on the 
sides, which brought the plants out without 
in the least disturbing the roots. The pots are 


available for further use. The cacao plants are 
put out 12 feet apart in regular squares and are 
quineunxed with Liberian coffee plants. These [ put 
out both to economize space and to act as shade for 
the cacao, as this field has hardly a shade tree on it, 
I am of those who believe that cacao, with all fruit- 
bearing trees, does not want overhead or deuse shade. 
All tle shade it wants is about the roots and steme, 
and this the cacao gets in the hillcountry whero it 
is planted in the coffee. I have, however, not cal- 
culated solely on the shade the Liberian coflee will 
afford, but attempted to grow castor between the cacao 
plants. This, I thought, will serve the double purpose 
of shade and be profitable besides. The cricket or 
bloodsucker, I don’t know which, took a wild de- 
lightin cutting down each castor plant as it shewed 
itself above ground. I sowed seed a second time, but 
with a like result. I intend now to put down the 
seed of a wild plant with narrow leaves and which 
grows into a graceful bush of about 10 or 12 feet 
high, which will afford the light shade after my own 
heart. All the weeding this field will get from me 
is the keeping of the circles round each plant clean by 
a mamotying once in two months, a general hoeing 
twice a year. 

Tea is yet in the nursery. I intend planting all the 
plants I have in the Liberian coffee field between the 
lines, so that I will not have to incur separate ex- 
penditure for cultivating the product, for which this 
elevation is decidedly too low. Warmth and moisture 
are said to be necessary for the profitable cultivation 
of tea. We have the warmth without the moisture, 
In weather like the present, we may hive a few flushes, 
and if I ean make suflicient tea for my requirements 
I shall not complain. 

Cinchona.—A few plants of succirubra I have put 
down in a narrow belt of jungle. 1am sorry we have 
no forest reserve on this estate, to enable me to try 
whether dense shade will not make up fer elevation, 
The shade afforded by the narrow belt, which is but 


| a few feet wide, [ am afraid, being insufficient, will 
| sorely try the plants I have put down; 


but so far 
they do not seem to have suffered from the elevation 
I have a nursery with a few hundred plants in it, 
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which I intend planting in the belt before alluded to. 

Cardamoms I have no hesitation in pronouncing a 
decided failure planted in the open in the lowcountry. 
I was deceived by the prospectus of the Ginidominie 
Company. It pointed to Udugama as a_ place 
where cardamoms have been grown successfully in the 
open. In your book, All About Cardamoms, page 
33, I read :—‘“‘ Irrigation under shade, where possible, 
would, I believe, be of great advantage to the plant, 
for it luxuriates near the runuing water, but no amount 
of water can make up for the absence of shade,” 
What would make this book doubly valuable is one 
or more articles on the cultivation of cardamoms in 
the island, say one from the hill-and the other from 
the lowcountry. I trust an early number of the 
Tropical Agriculturist will contin these. 

Tobacco, according to an article from the Asian, ap- 
pearing in the first issue of the Tropical Agriculturist, 
is very easily aud profitably cultivated. Vhe ground 
is prepared with not too much of manure; 


the plants put down watered for a couple of days 


only ; then weeded occasionally till the crop is up 
for harvesting. Tobacco is, I believe, cultivated very 
differently in this island. The ground is very heavily 
manured by means of movable pens; the plants are 
watered one or twice daily till they are fit for cut- 
ting. Besides this, the groundis dug often as the 
plants are growing up, each digging being followed by 
% manuring with dry cowdung. I have tried tobacco 
on a small scale; andit’s just as well, as I find that 
up to date, with plants varying in age from two 
months to two weeks, I have spent a great deal 
more than what the plants are likely to fetch. I 
shudder to think that more expenditure must be 
faced, which, when totalled up in the end, will be 
more than double of what the plants will realize. I 
had no experience to guile me, and all I knew about 
tobacco was what I gathered from the pages of your 
Handbook for 1876-78. My first mistake was to fol- 
low the instructions in the Directory :—‘‘ Sow the seed 
three weeks before the monsoon rains.” Seed sown in 
April was not fit for planting till July ; and when 
the plants were fit for planting my ground was not. 
As the ground I had dug up or prepared in April 
was in July kneedeep with grass and weeds, I went 
over the ground again, that is weeded or dugit up. 
I did not manure it, for I had not the cattle. After 
digging, I sprinkled, rather thickly, wood ashes over 
the whole ground, and smoothed and lined it for 
planting. Ateach peg I sprinkled a handful of fresh 
wood ashes and mixed it thoroughly with the soil. 
The plants were then put out, shaded and watered 
every day it did not rain. When the plants were 
about 6 inches high and looked as if they had 


fairly established themselves, the ground was dug up - 


and the shale removed. After they had put out a 
few more leaves, saucer-shaped, shallow ‘‘ rain yauges,” 
a& la Montclar, were made round each plant with 
soil, into each of which a coconut shell of poudrete 
was put and thoroughly mixed with svil. 
plants had attained a height of 18 imches or so, the 
ground was again dug up and each plant manured 
with a little dried cowdung ‘hose plants that 
flowered had their tops pinched off. Now, 1 don’t 
believe it is at all necessary to dig the ground up, or 
manure the plant so often, nor dol think it necessiry 
to water the plarts, unless when the ground is dry. 
I think the tobacco plant had enough, and more than 
enough, of manure in the ashes and poudrette I applied, 
to give ita vigorous gro»th for its short term of life. 
But I have nowschooled myself to bow to experience. An 
experienced Sinhalese tobacco cultivator, whom I 
employed, thought that frequent turning up of the soil 
and manuring essential to a proper growth of leaf, and 
he exultingly pointed to a few trees here and there 
which had gone wrong asa proof that bis style of treat- 


After the | 


ment was necessary, and that my delaying it had 
spoilt the plants. I tru-t that either Mr. Macartney 
or Mr. Bisset will give us their experience in the culti- 
vation of the Sumatra variety in the Trincomalee dis- 
trict, as this variety is said not to require irrigation. 
If a few hints are given as to the kind of soil most 
suitable, preparation of ground, what manure used, 
if any, and the style of cultivation adopted, I am sure 
they will be conferring a great boon on many who, like 
myself, are cultivating new products in 
Tue Lowcountry. 


A LEGAL-PLANTING QuestIon.—A planter writes :— 
**Can a mau be run in for abandoning his land to 
the injury of his neighbour? I remember there was 
a case on this subject some years ago, but forget 
the result, though I think it was in favour of the 
injured party, and the Supreme Court laid down 
the law pretty clearly for the future,” 

Cocoa.—Of 4,650 bags offered, a large portion was 
Grenada, which sold at 1s to 2s advance, at 63: to 67s 
for common to fair, 67s6d to 73s 6d for good to fine. 
Of 1,306 bags Guavaquil, 300 bags sold at 68s to 76s 
for common to middling grey. Trinidad 89s to 105s 
for good to very fine red. A parcel of 196 bags Ceylon 
attracted attention on account of its very good quality, 
and was sold by auction, chiefly at 92s 6d for fair, 
and 99s to 104s 6d for fine; a few Jots superior 109s to 
1113 6.—S. Rucker § Co.’s Weekly Circular, 26th Aug. 

It appears from the Statistical Abstract of the 
Colonies, laid before Parliament, that up to the end 
of 1879 about 79 million acres had been reclaimed 
out of the Crown estates in Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand. There remained unalienated nearly 
two billion of acres, or fully 14 times the total 
quantity taken up by emigrants and colonists from the 
beginning. The Crown has other splendid estates else- 
where; some 93 millions in Ceylon, about 4 millions 
in Natal, 52 millions in Cape Colony, and something 
over one million in Jamaica and Trinidad.— Madras 
Mail. : 

Trea CuLtrvatroy 1n JoHore.—In order to test the 
capabilities of his country for the production of tea, 
the Maharajah of Johore has had a small garden 
formed, which at theend of last year was visited and 
reported upon by a gentleman experienced in such 
matters. The little garden is described as being in 
charge of a Chinaman who does not treat the plants 
as is done in India, but apparently more Sinico, and 
his mode of manufacture varies similarly. The soil 
of the estate is of a reddish yellow colour, soft, 
without clay or stone, and of a friable nature, so 
that the frequ nt showers of rain easily percolate 
through it. When their age is taken into consider- 
ation, the growth of the plants is most rapid and 
luxuriant. The seed was sent from Assam by Dr. 
Barry, and is, no doubt, what is known as Assam 
hybrid. The leaf of the plant is soft and bright, 
and most healthy in appearance, beiug almost en- 
tirely free from blight of any description. The cli- 
mate of the district is apparently all that could be 
desired for tea, Provided prices are only tolerably 
favourable, it is thought that tea cultivation in 
Johore will prove remunerative. A greit element in 
its favour is that the labour-supply, both Chinese 
and Malay, is good, fairly abundant, and to be relied 
on. By a late mail from Singapore we learned that 
the Maharajah of Johore was making a tour in Java 
for the purpose of making himself acauainted with 
the methods adopted there in the cultivation of tea, 
coffee, 
development of his own state. He is staled to have 
been receivid with much distinction by the Governor- 
General of Netherlands India.—Colonies and India. 
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© GRAFTING DECIDUOUS FRUIT TREUS. 
The following are woodcuts referred to in the 
article on this subject on pages 315 and 316 ;— 


A 


In continuation of this subject dealt with on pages 
315 and 316, we reproduce from the Australasian an 
article treating of three other systems, known re- 
spectively as cleft, notch, and crown or rind grafting :— 

Cleft-grafting, fig. 4, is not a neat method; it is, 
nevertheless, much used in New South Wales, in orange 
nurseries, and it is possibly the only method of work- 
ing vines that is ever resorted to. If the orange 
stock and scion do not differ in size more than those 
represented in fig, 2 im our issue of 23rd ult., the 
latter generally grows over the top of the stock, so 
that eventually the two are united all round, and a 
smooth trunk, bearing very slight indications of the 
union, results. In the case of vines the stock is usu- 
ally large, because grafting is rarely resorted to 
except for the purpose of exchanging one kind for 
another after a trial of several years. The method of 
performing cleft-grafting is as follows :—The stock is 
split at a by a chisel and mallet; before the chisel 
is withdrawn, a wooden wedge rather larger than the 
Scion is inserted to keep the split open until the 
scion is in its place. The wedge is then withdrawn, 
a tie is put around the stock, and grafting-clay over 
all, not omitting the top. In grafting large stocks 
two scions are sometimes placed on the opposite sides 
of the stock. In preparing the scions for insertion 
when two are to be used, they must be cut of some- 
whiat different shape from single scions intended for 
large stocks. If the operator will insert one shoot 
representing a scion and withdraw the wedge, he 
will see that the other edges of the cleft will nearly 
go together, leaving the opening across the top some- 
Whint tapering, as well as the perpendicular cut. The 
single scion then must be cut wedge-shaped in both 
directions—when two are to be used in one stock 
they will require to be tapered only in one direction, 
There must be no bruising of the bark either of the 
stock or scion. In order to avoid this, a very thin 


ao be taken off the bark edge of the scion or 


off the edges of the cleft in the stock before the 
scion is inserted. In grafting vines it is important 
that a bud be left nearly close down upon the stock, 
as represented in tig. 4. Figure 5 is another method 
of cleft-grafting with one scion. The stock ig fre- 
quently cut sloping as at a, a small shoulder being 
still left at the summit when the cleft is made and 
the scion inserted. This method is not much used 
in the colonies, nor indeed on the continent of Eu- 
rope, whence it was derived, Figure 6 represents « 
substitute for cleft-grafting; it is triangular notch- 
grafting—a neater mode, and inasmuch as no hollow 
is left in the stock, as in cleft-grafting, it is prefer- 


able. This plan is, however, not generally used. A 
skilful hand will get over a great mary vines in a 
day by the process of cleft-grafting. Experience en- 
ables him to dispense with tying and claying. He 
merely cleaves the stock, inserts the scion, and hav- 
ing withdrawn the wedge, trusts to the embrace of 
the stock to keep the scion in place; he then carths 
up, or rather levels in the soil, for if a straight piece 
of stock can be met with below ground, he heads 
the vine down as low as he can; and this system 
of keeping the graft below the surface has much to 
recommend it in a dry, warm climate. 

Crown or rind grafting, which is shown hy fig. 7, 
is almost universally employed in re-grafting 


large 
apple and pear trees. It is much to be preferred to 


cleft-grafting, inasmuch as the wood of the stock ig 
not rendered unsound by cleaving. It is easily per- 
formed; the lower end of the scion is cnt sloping, 


as in whip-grafting; the head of the stock is cut over 
horizontally, and a slit ais made just through the 
inner bark. A piece of wood, bone, or ivory. in shape 
somewhat resembling the thinned end of the scion, 
is introduced at the top of the slit between the al- 
burnum and inner bark, and pushed down, in order 
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to raise the bark, so that the thinned end of the 
scion may be introduced without being bruised. The 
edges of the bark on each side are then brought close 
to the scion, and the whole is bound with matting 
and clayed. When the stock is large, in order that 
its top may be soon healed over, and in case of a 
single yraft, a, failing, two others are introduced at 
6 andc. It is to be observed that although the scion 
may be pared flat on the side intended to be placed 
next the wood of the stock, yet the latter being cir- 
cular, the flat cut face of the scion can ouly be in 
part closely applied to it; for a perfectly flat surface 
gan only touch the circumference of a cylinder longi- 
tudinally along one line. Therefore, if the central 
portion of the flat cut face of the scion touch the 
wood of the stock or layer of cambium, the edges of 
Ghe inner bark can scarcely do so, and the oryaniz- 
ing cellular substance of the stock must accumulate 
towards the edges of the scion before it can reach 
its imner bark. Instead of the scion beg made flat, 
i¢ woull better accord with the principles of graft- 
iag if its wool were made slightly hollow, so that 
ity inner bark might be in immediate contact with the 
layer of cambium from which tke bark of the stock 
was raised. If this cannot be done, care should be 
taken that the scion be at least cut flat, and by no 
“means with convexities. 


TREES AS A PROTECTION FROM HOT 
OR VIOLENT WINDS. 
(From the Indian Forester, July 1881.) 


The effect of forests in tempering and checking the 
force of the wind is frequently alluded to by writers 
on forest economy ; and if I quote a few of the 

assages which I have met with, it is because I think 
that will be the most conclusive manner of testifying 
to this importint rdle of protection which trees and 
forests perform for the benefit of neighbouring culti- 
vation. 

The Americans, who have often been reproached 
with the wanton destruction of their forests, are now 
endeavouring to re-establish them. A notice on the 
subjecc, by Mr. G. P. “arsh, which occurs in the 
Revue des Haux et Foréts for October 1880, under the 
title, ‘‘Lereboisement aux Etats-Unis, begins by point- 
ing out the value of trees to the settler on the prairie 
as a protection against the wind. The passage, trans- 
lated from the French, is as follows :— 

«« None can better appreciate the benefits conferred 
by forests than the settler on the prairie, whose 
dwelling is ever exposed, as a ship on the ocean, to 


the fury of the violent and changeful winds which - 


sweep across the bare and level plains, where no ob- 
stacle checks their impetuous career. ” 

<*Sented by the hearth in the depth of winter when 
his dwelling, buried in snow, looks like a mole-hill 


in the midst of a vast expanse of moorland, he regrets” 


that, when some 20 or 30 years ago he was selecting 
a ‘site for his dwelling, he did not plant out with 
trees 1 few patches of hundreds of acres of which 
his holding consists. Had he done so, his house 
would now be snug and quiet, with a fine clump of 
trees to shelter it from the north-west wind. His 
garden would not be dried up by the first dry wind 
of summer; and he would not see his fruit blown 


off and destroyed, by the wane: e is 

“There are very few among the pioneers of the 
far West who have had this forethought; but the 
wisdom of those few is now so manifest, that from 
one end of the prairie to the other it is felt that the 
planting of trees is an object of public importance,” 

As shewing the advantages expected from this plant- 
ing of trees, the last paragraph of the extract from 


The Scientific American, entitled: ‘Preservation of 
Forests,” which appeared in the Indian Forester for 
July 1879, may be qnoted :—‘‘ Any State where these 
precautions ”’ (planting groves of trees, quickset hedges, 
trees on road sides, &¢.) ‘should be generally adopted, 
would soon be so unmistakeably distinguished by 
the unfailing humidity and freshness of its fields and 
the abundance of its crops that the sheer necessity 
of competition would induce backward pzighbours to 
try the same experiment, and before long the maxim 
would not only be generally recognized, but generally 
acted upon, that husbandry and tree culture are in- 
separable.” 

This certainly points to practical benefit to be derived 
by agriculture or other cultivation from the planting 
of trees in their vicinity ; and this, too, without its 
being necessary to establish extensive: foresis, or even 
to distribute the trees with the special object of 
forming a productive belt 

Forests, too, are effectual in tempering the winds, 
rendering the climate of the place more equable.— 
(Baudrillart, Dictonnaire Forestier. ) 

A writer in the ‘‘ Indépendance Belge” of 18th June 
1865 thus describes the effect of forest trees :— 

““1st.—They prevent the sun’s rays from reaching 
the ground and heating it, 

‘2nd. —By the expanse of branches and leaves they 
multiply the cooling surfaces affected by nocturnal 
radiation, 

‘*3rd,—The upper layers of the air, cooled in the 
tree tops of the forest, sink, by their increased density, 
towards the earth, and thus is kept up a degree of 
cold considerable in its intensity, and thereby a well 
maintained moisture, 

‘‘From what has just been stated it may be clearly 
deduced by scientific reasoning that forests lower the 
temperature of their locality and render the climate 
at once cooler and moister.” 

I believe that these views are rather one-sided, — 
and that the fact really is that, as forests absorb 
or part with heat very slowly, and as the air inside 
the forests is not renewed so freely as it is in the 
open, forests have an equalizing and regulating effect 
on the heat of the local climate. and tend to absorb 
the heat of hot winds and to give back this heat as 
the weather becomes colder. 

In the ‘Transactions of the Academy of Science 
of France” (Comptes Rendues) Vol. LX., sitting of the 
10th April 1865, a memorandum may be found which 
establisbes the opinion that forests afford shelter from 
the wind to cultivation in their neighbourhood ; and 
it is pointed out that this action is more effectual 
the higher the trees. : 

It has been noticed in many countries that extensive 
denudation has caused hot winds in summer and hail- 
storms in winter. Thus the occurrence of hail-storms 
has been remarked in the vineyards of many parts 
of France to have been caused by the destruction 
of a screen of forest vegetation which previously 
warded off the winds and their attendant storms. 

A well-known instance of the profection afforded by 
plantations of trees is the great work of fixing the 
rolling sand hills in the departments of the Gironde 
and Landes, which was first effected by Bremontier, 
and is still being carried on. In this case not only 
had the wind to be combated, but the substance of 
a moving range of sand-hills to be consolidated, so that 
the wind should not be able to roll it, piecemeal, inland. 

The authority of M. Lorentz and Parade (Culture 
des bois) will, I feel sure, be admitted on this subject 
to be the best that can be adduced. Speakins of the 
climate of plains, (p. 21, 5th edition) we are told that — 
‘“‘the absence of forests or other plantations makes 
itself felt (just as the total absence of large surfaces 
of water) by an increased heat and drought in summer, ~ 
and in winter adds to the intensity of the cold.” 
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As regards the effect of a belt of trees in protecting 
the ground behind it from the wind, the third chapter 
of the work just quoted, treating of the laying out of 
compartments or forest for felling, contains much 
that is instructive. The following passage (pp. 205, 
201)) is particularly applicable:—‘‘It is an addition 
to the advantages of the rule we have just been dis- 
cussing to leave standing on the west and south 
margins of the forest, when the fellings reach those 
parts, a belt of trees forming dee forest of a width 
more or less considerable (100 to 50 feet) according 
as the place is exposed or sheltered, as the trees are 
deep-rooted or the reverse, &c. It is well known that 
near the margins of a wood the trees are generally 
more branchy and stunted, and more firmly rooted 
than in the interior, and that having grown up under 
the constant action of the wind they naturally with- 
stand its violence better.” 

Monsieur Bagneris, in his A/anuel de NSylviculture, 
concludes his remarks on the admitted climatic effect 
of forests in these words :—‘‘ Lastly, the forests break 
the force of the winds and check their violence.” 
Again (p. 218) on the subject of laying out compart- 
ments for felling: ‘‘ When the side directly exposed 
to the wind is reached, it is always necessary to 
maintain intact on that side a zone to be kept up 
as deep forest and worked by selection fellings. ‘Lhe 
width to be given to this belt must vary according 
to the resistance it has to offer; but, to be effectual, 
itis seldom that it can be made less than a hundred 
yards wide,” b 

On exposed ridges or plateaux, as well as in narrow 
valleys swept by the wind, it is often necessary to 
increase the width, 

In the ‘‘/ndépendance Belge” of the 20th June 1865 
the use of forests as screens to protect cultivation 
from the wind is discussed. Their influence— and 
Arazo is cited in support of this view—is one of 
equalization; and the writer proceeds to say: ‘It 
is for man, and particularly for the agriculturist, to 
know how to constitute such screens as will be free 
from any drawbacks that might be presented by dense 
forests of vast extent. Now for this purpose extensive 
forests are not needed ; screens of trees, quick-set he:ges, 
plantations round the homestead and along the roads 
will afford ample shelter, without occasioning, as 
forests might, late spring frosts and thereby often 
endangering the crops.” 

The circumstances of different localities must 
necessarily vary so greatly that no rule can be laid 
down as to the width of the belt of trees; but as 
regards shruds and quick-set hedges affording ample 
shelter, that, I think, depends on the intensity of 
the danger to be counteracted and the extent of 
ground to be Baaecteds The resistance of the belt 
of trees will be in proportion to its density and 
the firmness with which the trees in it are rooted, 
the extent of ground it will protect will be greater 
or less as the trees forming it are tall or short, 

I believe that the distance behind the belt to which 
the shelter extends is about twenty times the height 
of the sereen. No doubt there is some mathematical 
formuln, whereby, with certain data, it might be 
computed; but the surest and simplest plan will be 
to rely on actual observation in each case. One may 
expert that a low wind sweeping over a level plain, 
and a wind coming in a slanting direction, as from 
the side of u mountain, would not be counteracted 
to the same extent by a belt of trees of a viven 
height,—so that I should expect to find the extent 
of ground sheltered to depend very much on the angle 
of incidence of the wind, 

As to the best kinds of trees to be planted, in the 
absence of existing timber, they must above all be 
suitable to the soil and climate—of hardy growth, 
capable of growing up in the exposed situation where 


i 


they are to be placed. Such as are gregarious and 
will form a deuse thicket are to be preferred, and 
valuable kinds, if suitable in other respecis, should 
be used in preference to those which are useless ag 
timber. If the winds to be counteracted are constant, 
evergreen trees, which keep their foliage throughout 
the year, are to be preferred to deciduous kinds. 
According as the winds are hot or cold the kinds should 
be chosen which are best suited in this respect ; thus, 
in Europe, the Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris, Linn.) is 
found to resist cold better than the maritime pine 
(Pinus maritima, Linn.), which, in the winter of 1879, 
succumbed to the cold extensively in the north and 
centre of France. 

Sissu (Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb.), which is recom- 
mended by both ‘*E” and ‘‘ Aliste” for very good 
reasons as suitable for planting in amongst the tea 
bushes, wonld be very useful also for the belt of 
jungle as it is gregarious and hardy, growing in the 
stoniest soil of river beds exposed to the winds which 
sweep down the valleys. It is also a quick grower, 
and the wood is valuable for cart wheels, furriture, 
gun carriages, &c.; but it does not, as a rule, form 
compact or dense forest. It would be useful on the 
outside of the belt by its hardy temperament and 
firm root hold. 

Bamboos have the advantage of growing to their 
full height very quickly, and when propagated by 
off-sets they form good-sized clumps in three or four 
years. ‘‘Aliste” remarks that the bamboos in his 
part of the country are all flowering, and asks if there 
is no remedy to prevent their dying alter running to 
seed. I believe there is not. I was informed a few 
years ago that the bamboos in a part of Orissa had 
all died in this way. In Drury’s “ Useful Plants,” 
2nd edition, p. 64, we find that ‘‘at the age of 15 
years the bamboo is said to bear fruit—a whitish 
seed-like rice, and then to die.” I have noticed that 
the forest bamboo of the Terai, (Dendrocalamus 
Hamiltonii) is flowering pretty generally this year; 
but the pbenomenon does not universally affect all 
the bamboos, I have also noticed clumps of this 
bamboo in a languishing condition which had lately 
flowered. 

The bamboo is very useful to tea planters, and is 
frequently planted on estates in the Darjeeling Terai, 
It is also very firmly rooted, and the clumps havea 
good broad base. This is important at least for the 
outside of the belt as they may be used in places of 
deep-rooted trees should the soil not be deep enough 
for their growth. But whatever tree or shrub is used 
on the outside, all the low branches must be kept. 
Stunted trees, with branches feathering down to the 
ground, will be most useful. At page 68 of the 
Indian Forester for July 1880 this sentence occurs :— 

‘* Tn exposed situations both the pruning and thinving 
of trees should be much lighter round those margins 
of plantations which face the prevailing high winds 
of the district. By too close packing it often hap- 
pens that only the face of the very outermost trees 
are dotted with foliage, so tbat any injury to one of 
these admits the destructive winds. This may be 
guarded against by a judicious early thinning of such 
margins, so as to secure a belt of low-branched 
trees—(A. J. Burrows, in Zhe Garden).” 

The India-rubber (Ficus elastica, Roxb.) would be 
& good evergreen tree for the outside edge where 
permanent foliage is desired. It will grow in most 
soils provided they are well drained and permeable; 
and it also requires plenty of sunlight, Its roots take 
firm hold of the soil, Cedrela Joona might also be 
grown as suggested, It is a shade-loving tree, and 
its being planted amongst other kinds would draw it 
up with a fine clean stem, so that the trees would 
be likely to give good timber. The toon is capable 
of attaining a height of seventy feet or thereabouts, 
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but requires a moist, rich soil and a sheltered situa- 
fion, otherwise its growth is stunted. The young 
Plage are apt to be broken by deer browsing on the 
eaves. The new shoots also suffer from the attacks 
of a grub which eats into the pith. 

If the soil is suitable it would be worth while to 
prow toon, as the timber is greatly esteemed for tea 
boxes and furniture. 

As regards the raising of sissu in a nursery as 
recommended by ‘“H.,” I think under the circum. 
stances it wauld be a waste of time. Sown broad- 
cast, sissu germinates very readily, and the seedlings 
grow far more rapidly than the plants raised in the 
nursery and then transplanted. It would be better 
to sow broadcast over the whole of the proposed belt 
and to thin out any plants required for planting in 
the tea replacing them by toon, &c. Sissu seed is 
very plentifully produced, and is easy of collection 
as the pods are indehiscent, and there is no danger 
in leaving it to get fully ripe upon the trees. 

Yoon seed, however, should be collected as soon as 
the fruit begins to ripen, for if the capsules are left 
to open, all the seed, which is very light, will be 
lost Toon may with advantage be raised in a nursery, 
as ib requires particular care to screen the seed 
beds from the sun and to protect the young seedlings 
for the first few weeks. To effect this, a rough roof 
of elephant grass or loosely-woven mats, through which 
the sunshine can filter as through a cullender, should 
be erected over the seed beds. The seed should only 
be lightly sprinkled over with earth. The best time 
for sowing is early in the rains, as soon after the seed 
has been collected as the ground getsdamp and warm. 

The germination of the seed of Ficus elastica is rather 
difficult. It requires a well-drained soil, yet a warm 
moist atmosphere like that of a greenhouse; the seed 
should be fresh gathered; the beds should be heaped 
up in little mounds and the seed sprinkled on the sides 
of the mounds. Pounded brick and charcoal have 
been tried assoils for the seed-beds. I would recom- 
mend a compost more apt to retain moisture, a mix- 
ture of pounded brick, charcoal, decayed leaf-mould and 
moss gathered from the branches of trees; and that 
the mounds be made with this. 

Water should be given often enough to keep the 
seed-beds moist, but they should not be deluged with 
water, nor should very cold water be given but having 
the same temperature as the soil. 

The Ficus elastica grows readily from cuttings, if 
struck in soil that has been well hoed up, and the 
cuttings are put in during rainy weather when the 
soil is warm say July or August, in a sunny place. 

Wherever possible it would of course be preferable 
to utilize existing trees; for, however quick-grow- 
ing the kinds planted may be, it will take a long 
time for them toattain their full height, or, in other 
words, their maximum protective effect, But it seems 
that the garden ‘“‘F.” alludes to is situated on an 
open space as yet too slightly wooded. To judge, 
however, by the opinion of a correspondent of the 
Indion Tea Gazette who writes from the Nilgiris, 
planters do not always select the site of their planta- 
tions with a careful regard to the local conditions 
affvcting climate. He says: ‘‘I am inclined to the 
idea that a want of special knowledge has contrib- 
uted greatly to the non-success of tea growing here, 
In many instances very exposed windy situations 
have been chosen instead of the low-lying humid 
valleys; and sometimes, I think, fixing the site of 
a bungalow ona nice spot, aud having the tea culti- 
vation close by, has had something to do with it.” 
It is interesting to see that tea planters who occupy 
a most important area in many districts and have 
2 great landed interest in the country, take interest 
in forests for the sake of the protection they afford, 
as well as for the produce they may yield. 

I, B, Manson, 


AMERICAN CULTIVATION OF JUTE, 


Attention is being directed in America to the ad- 
vantages of cultivating jute instead of importing it 
from India, whence 82.471 tons was taken to the 
United States in the year ending 30th June 1880, 
the value being above five million dollars. The de- 
mand is, of course, not so much for paper manu- 
facture as for textile fabrics and cordage. ‘Lhe South 
requires eighty million pounds of butts for bagging 
to cover her five million bales of cotton, as much 
more to sack her cotton seed, cake, meal, rice. and 
grain, while the great West and North, and Cali- 
fornia will probably require two hundred million 
pounds of the fibre for sacking grain and vegetables. 

The Paper World, our contemporary published im 
Holyoke, says that California has bexn raising enough 
jute for several years to furnish bagging for her other 
crops, and Louisiana and many other Southern States 
contain lands which are unquestionably admirably 
adapted for jute growing. In Louisiana the crop is 
considered a sure one, and can be raised as easily 
as corn. The yield of jute is estimated at from 2,000 
to 4,000 pounds of fibre per acre, and the price of 
jute butts is from three to six cents. The plants are 
not molested by insects and worms, and, indeed, are 
said to be less subject to disaster and bad weather 
than any other crop raised in the South. 

Professor Waterhouse, of Washington University, 
St. Louis, says:—‘‘ All that is now necessary to the 
certain ‘success of the undertaking is the invention of 
a cheap and rapid means of disintegrating the fibre. 
In the preparation of the fibre, nothing but chemical 
or mechanical agencies can successfully compete with 
the cheap manual labor of India, and convert the 
culture of jute in the United States into a great 
and prosperous industry.” 

Our contemporary tells us that ‘‘the few jute fact- 
ories which have been established in the United, 
States are doing a profitable business. They import 
the raw material from India. The import duties on 
jute and its manufacture are as follows:—Jute tow 
$20:00 per ton; gunny cloth 3 cents per Ib.; bags, 
composed wholly or in part of jute, 20 per cent ad 
valorem ; bagging, valued at 7 cents or less per yard, 
15 cent per lb,—over 7 cents per yard, 2% cents per 
lb.; jute yarns 20 per cent ad valorem; butts $6 per 
ton, On all other manufactures, in whole or in part 
of jute, 30 per cent ad valorem. With such a pre- 
mium on the domestic culture of jute, and with the 
certainty that it will yet be in enormous demand, 
there can be little doubt that American ingenuity 
will devise some process which will effect the cheap. 
and rapid disintegration of the fibre mentioned by 


. Professor Waterhouse.—IJndian Agricuiturist. 


Tie Save or Inpriaw Teas In AustraLiA.—The Cal- 
cutta Englishman says:—Very favourable reports re- 


_ garding the progress of Indian tea in Australia have 


been received by the Tea Syndicate from Messrs. 
Henty and Co. of Melbourne. Careful analyses of 
India and China tea have been carried out by Messrs. 
Cosmo, Newbury and Dunn, with results most fa- 
vourable to the former, and fifteen thousand copies of 
a circular, containing the analysts’ report, along with 
other information, were being issued throughout the 
Colonies. A large firm of tea dealers had, further, 
espoused the cause of Indian tea with enthusiasm and 
were determined to advertise heavily and establish 
agencies in every important town in Australia. In Syd- 
ney alone no headway had been made, but success there, 
too. will no doubt follow. The unprecedentedly low 
quality of the season’s China teas is greatly in favour 
of the Indian leaf, as it will not only help to turn the 
public taste against the trash, but necessitate a larger 
use of Indian tea for mixing purposes, 
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Meer RO DUCTS COMMISSION: 
PAPERS LAID BEFORE THE COMMISSION. 


Enclosure in No. l. 


The Haru or Kimpertey to the Orricer ADMINISTERING THE GOVERNMENT or Cryton. 
Ceylon.—No. 142. Downing-street, 28th April, 1881. 

Sir,—Witx reference to my despatch No. 32 of the 2nd of February last, forwarding 
a letter from Kew Gardens regarding the planting industries of Ceylon, I have the honor 
to transmit to youa copy of another letter which has been received from Sir Joseph Hooker. 
You will see that Sir J. Hooker wishes to explain what it is in the power of the authori- 
ties of Kew Gardens to do in the way of rendering help to the introduction of new plants 
into Ceylon, as he has been obliged to refuse very many applications for assistance. 

Sir J. Hooker further makes a suggestion, which seems worthy of your consideration, 
that the Commission, which was recommended in my despatch of the 2nd of February, 
might perhaps think it worth while to attempt the direct importation of the seed of the 
Para and Ceara rubbers. 

I have, &c., 


KIMBERLEY, 


Mr. Tuisetron Dyer to the CotontAL OFFICE. 


Royal Gardens, Kew, 
: 14th April, 1881. 

Sir,—On January 12th last I addressed to you, at the desire of Sir Joseph Tooker, 
a letter offering some suggestions made with the object of encouraging new planting 
industries in Ceylon. Sir Joseph Hooker was glad to learn from Mr, Herbert, in a letter 
dated February 3rd, that these suggestions met with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
and had been communicated to the Ceylon Government. 

Since this time, applications have continued to pour in from Ceylon at the rate of two 
or three a week (many coming through private channels in this country), to say nothing 
of personal interviews, for the purpose of obtaining from this establishment seeds and 
plants, in large quantity, of new staples. 

It is impossible not to feel regret at the manifest disappointment caused by the 
unavoidable refusal with which each successive case has been necessarily met. I venture 
to trouble you with the following remarks, for the purpose of defining our position ina 
matter of this kind, and with the hope that they may be transmitted to Ceylon, so as to 
obyiate the misconception which seems to exist there as to what it is in our power to do, 

The most pressing demand is for seed of Para and Ceara India rubber, of which 
planters in Ceylon do not hesitate to write to ask us to send them “ bushels.” Now you 
are aware that the introduction of these valuable plants into the Island is entirely due to 
the munificence of the Indian Government, which went to immense expense in procuring 
them,from the New World, }ide foot-note in appendix, p. 399. There being no tropical 
Botanic Garden suited for their reception in India, it was at Sir Joseph Hooker's suggestion 
that Ceylon was made the depot for the young plants in the East. The Island has therefore 


participated the benefit of their introduction, without in any way sharing the enormous 
expense, 
va 


hi 
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Practically, the whole stock of Para India rubber plants—some 2,000 in number—- 
which has ever been in the possession of the Royal Gardens, has been transmitted to 
Ceylon. Having successfully effected the introduction of the species into the Hast Indies, 
it is not within our means to take any further step in the matter. The collection of the 
seed is costly and difficult, and our experience is that, even when freshly brought to this 
country, scarcely more than three per cent. has germinated. 

With regard to the Ceara rubber, a reference to the Kew reports for 1876 and 1877 
will show that the whole stock of plants with which we had originally to work was only 
55, all told. 

“Those sent to Ceylon have succeeded remarkably well ; they have fruited profusely, 
and Dr. Trimen appears to have distributed every seed in his possession. With the suc- 
cessful introduction of this species into the Hast, we consider our duty in the matter closed. 

Plants of the Para rubber were sent out from Kew in 1876, and of the Ceara rubber 
in 1877. The introduction is avery recent one ; it appears from Dr. Trimen’s memo- 
randum on the subject (Sessional Papers, 1880, No. VII.), that both plants can be propa- 
gated with facility from cuttings.* With reasonable assiduity there can be no doubt that 
planters who take up the new cultivation might raise large stocks in a very short time. 

I need not refer to the other plants, for the seeds of which we have been asked. I 
think it must be evident that the function of this establishment must be limited, as 
regards the Colonies, to the communication to their respective Botanic Gardens of such 
new and important plants as we are able to distribute. The Colonial Botanic Gardens 
will, in their turn, propagate and distribute the plants received from us. But even this 
operation cannot be performed in a wholesale way. The development of new cultures 
requires time. And if, when the suitability of climate and soil to some new staple has 
been established through our instrumentality, planters are at once impatient to embark on 
its cultivation on a large scale, they must not look to this establishment, nor indeed to the 
local Botanic Garden, for aid in carrying out undertakings of a magnitude which makes 
them matters of purely commercial enterprise. 

The Commission, the appointment of which has been suggested, might perhaps think 
it worth while to attempt the direct importation of some seed of the Para and Ceara 
rubbers. With regard to the first, which travels so badly, the only chance of success 
would be by packing the seed in slightly moistened earth. The quantities in each case 
should not be large on account of the risk of heating. The seed of the Ceara rubber 
plant would probably travel better and might be transmitted in linen bags. The only 
chance, as far as I am aware, of aid in the matter would be through the Consul at 
Grand Para and the Vice-Consul at Ceara. Iam sure also that the accomplished and 
courteous Director do Passeio publico at Rio de Janeiro, Monsieur Glaziou, would give 
every assistance in his power to Dr, Trimen, 

I am, &e., 


W. T. THISELTON DYER. 


Enclosure in No, 2. 


The Sucrurary, Planters’ Association, to the Hon. the ConontaL SECRETARY. 


Kandy, 14th May, 1881. 


Sir,—I eave the honor, on behalf of the Sub-Committee appointed to communicate 
with Government as to the best means of introducing seed and plants of such new 
products as offer inducements to cultivators, to ask if Government would be prepared to 
consider the recommendations of the Sub-Committee, after enquiry, and to forward any lists 


* Which is also our experience at Kew, 
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of requirements that might be made up to the sources from which supplies are most 
likely to be drawn. 


The Sub-Committee would point out that seeds of the better varieties of cinchonas 
are almost unobtainable in Ceylon by private applicants, and that these might be obtained 
from the Indian Government plantations at Darjeeling and at Ootacamand, and also from 
the Dutch Government at Java, They would also beg to instance that it is equally 
impossible to obtain seeds of any of the species yielding India rubber, and they cannot 
but think Government influence could secure a supply from South America and elsewhere. 


I have, &e., 


A. PHwuIP, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


Tne Commissioners having duly and very carefully considered the questions referred 
to them for report, are of opinion that it is not the function of the Government Botanical 
Gardens to supply seeds and plants of new products in quantities, but that it consists in 
and terminates with their successful introduction and acclimatization. 

The Commissioners recognize the fact that the above object has been and is now kept 
in view in the administration of the Botanical Establishment in Ceylon. They therefore 
have requested the Director of the Botanical Gardens to refer to the records of Pérddeniya 
Gardens, and to furnish a statement of the new economic plants or varieties that have, 
from time to time, been introduced into Ceylon, shewing the success of each so far as the 
records at his disposal and the existing plants in the Gardens afford information; and 
the same having been furnished, is attached hereto. (Vide appendix D.) 

On a careful consideration of the letter addressed by the Secretary of the Planters’ 
Association to the Colonial Secretary, under date of 14th May, 1881, the Commissioners are 
of opinion that great benefit would result if, having due regard to the interests of private 
enterprise, the organization of Government in regard to the various colonies and in 
foreign countries were made use of for the purpose of facilitating the purchase in those 
places of seeds and plants of new cultures required in Ceylon. 

The Commissioners would have been glad to have had before them an outline of a 
scheme approved by the Sub-Committee of the Planters’ Association ; but, failing this, 
they submit for the consideration of Government the following scheme which appears to 
them to meet the requirements of the occasion :— 


1.—That the Planters of Ceylon should form a standing committee, or should 
appoint some permanent body to communicate with Government, and that the Planters’ 
Association should be communicated with and asked if it will undertake this duty. 

2.—That this committee shall from time to time send in to the Colonial Secretary 
lists of such plants and seeds as are required, the quantity peeded, and the names of the 
applicants, with a certificate that each application is bond fide, the seeds and plants for 
the personal requirements of the applicant, and not for purposes of re-sale or export. 

3.—That in the case of sufticiently large demands, Government shall be prepared to 
ascertain whether it be possible and desirable to obtain seeds and plants in such quantities ; 
and, if so, at what price they can be supplied to the committee. 

4.—That Government shall inform the committee of the result of its enquiries, and 
on receipt of payment shall take steps to procure the plants and seeds desired, and 
forward the same to the committee for distribution. 

5.—That the disposal of the plants and seeds to the applicants must be wholly 
managed by the committee, as also all correspondence and other communications with ¢) 
individual planters. 
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Government cannot undertake any of the expenses in the matter. The cost therefore 
of freight, &e., will be taken into account in estimating the amounts to be charged to the 
applicants. 

Neither the Royal Botanic Gardens, Pérddeniya, nor the Royal Gardens, Kew, can 
take any direct part in the above scheme, which should relieve them of a strain they are 
not constituted to bear. 

Whilst admitting that the coffee interest has suffered very serious discouragement of 
late years, and that, in consequence, some of the older and more exhausted of the lands have 
been abandoned, the Commissioners would nevertheless demur to the opinion expressed 
in Mr. Dyer’s letter of 12th January, 1881 , to the effect that coffee in Ceylon has seen 
its best days, and also to his statement that estates of 800 acres had been left uncultivated, 
which the Commissioners believe to be unfounded in fact. 


W. H. RAVENSCROFT. 
R. BEAUCHAMP DOWNALL. 


HENRY TRIMEN. 
Colombo, 11th July, 1881. GEORGE WALL. 


APPENDIX TO REPORT. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE PART TAKEN BY THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS 
IN THE INTRODUCTION OF USEFUL PLANTS INTO CEYLON. 


Tu following notes on plants of economic value introduced into the Botanic Gardens during 
the past 85 years have been put together at the request of the Commission. ‘They shew that the 
introduction of foreign plants of a useful character has been kept steadily in view by the Superin- 
tendents and Directors as a part of their duty, and actively prosecuted by them, and that the public 
utility of this Department of the Government service has in this respect, as well as in others, been 
fully vindicated. 

In drawing up this Memorandum, I have been mainly guided by the existing contents of the 
Gardens, and by the (unfortunately brief and scanty) notices in the annual reports, so far as I have 
been able to consult them. Previously to 1844, the date of Dr. Gardner’s arrival as Superintend- 
ent, I have no records whatever, and but very few during his short but active incumbency. This, 
however, is less to be regretted, as it is certain that, for the previous 20 years, next to nothing was 
done at the Gardens, which languished under the rule of a succession of mere gardeners. In the 
period, however, from 1817-25, when the establishment was under the care of Mr. Moon, there can 
be no doubt that much more activity was shewn, and many valuable plants introduced. I have 
however no present means of ascertaining these, though a list of them could perhaps be compiled 
from Moon’s “ Catalogue of Indigenous and Exotic Plants growing in Ceylon,” published in English 
and {sinhalese at Colombo in 1824. I may remark that here, as in all similar establishments, 
scientific knowledge and sound utility have gone hand in hand, anda ‘‘practical” head of the 


Gardens has meant stagnation of enterprise and the decline of influence and ability to be of public 
usefulness. 


Foop PLAnts. 


Coffee —I am not aware what, if any, share the Gardens took in the early attempts at the 
systematic culture of this staple (which was introduced long ago by the Dutch); but I find that in 
1845, at the height of the coffee mania, P4radeniya was largely supplying the rapidly increasing 
estates with plants ready for planting out at the then cheap rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) per 1,000. 

Of Liberian Coffee, now so much grown, the first plants were received at the Gardens in 
1873 from Mr. Bull. ‘hese died. ‘Yhe same year arrived plants of the very closely allied Cape 
‘ oast Coffee from Kew. In 1874 Mr. Bull sent 12 more plants of Liberian coffee , and in 1875 a 
stock from Kew was received. The cultivation was greatly helped forward by the Director, in 1876, 
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distributing a printed paper containing the answers obtained in Liberia to a series of questions he 
had sent home. 

A consignment of Mauritius coffee was received in 1876 ; and in 1879, by the initiative of 
His Excellency the Governor, a large quantity of seed of Jamaica coffee was obtained, and the 
resulting plants distributed to applicants free of charge. 

Tea.—China tea was introduced or re-introdue ad to the Gardens in 1845, and Assam tea in 
1847; but it was not till about 1860 that its cultivation began to be seriously thought of. In 
1865 ‘Dr. Thwaites drew up ‘an elaborate paper of instructions for the Commission of Enquiry 
which was sent to India by the Planters’ Association ; in this year 200 tb of seed were distributed 
from the Gardens. The Assam Hybrid the kind now principally preferred, was obtained here 
in 1867, and seed began to be distributed in 1870. 

Cacao.—This is one of the old introductions. In 1845 it was being advertised for sale at 
Pérddeniya at 4s. a dozen plants. The value of this culture was frequently insisted upon by the 
Director, and in 18783 he printed simple instructions for its cultivation. Last year a very 
important consignment of eleven of the most highly prized varieties from Trinidad was received, 
which will in due course doubtless prove of great use. 

Other food-plants of value, introduced at various times to the Gardens, are the Sago Palm, 
the Sugar Palm of Java, Arrowroot, new varieties of Tapioca and of Paddy and other grains. 
Also many tropical fruit-trees; as the Durian, several varieties of Oranges, the Langsat, the 
Litchee, the Sapodilla Plum, the Java Almond, the Brazil Nut, the Queensland Nut, and the 
Amoy Pumelow. 


Drouas. 


Cinchona.—In nothing has the immense utility of the Botanical Establishment been shewn 
more completely than in the history of this cultivation. So soon as there was a probability of the 
successful introduction of the plant into India, the Director of Pérdideniya actively engaged in the 
enterprise on behalf of this Colony. Supported by the Government, he, as early as 1860, selected 
the present Hakgala garden as the site of a plantation, and obtained the services of an experienced 
gardener from home. In the same year, the first plant (a yellow bark) was received from Kew, 
but unfortunately dead. Seeds of grey ae from India followed in 1861, and more plants of yellow 
bark from Kew in good order. Mr, Markham sent seeds of crown bark in the next year, 1862 
In 1864 there was a large number of young plants at Hakgala, and Dr. Thwaites was urging 
the cultivation of Bark on the planters. Littie desire was, however, shewn on their part to grow 
anything besides coffee, although it was determined to give the plants gratuitously, on condition 
only that they should be ec: arefully cultivated. In 1865 about 180,000 WET e thus distributed ; but in 
subsequent years there were “fewer applications. By the year 1872, however, it had become 
acknowledged that the enterprise would prove profitable, and the Gee cece then fixed the sale of 
plants at 5 5 rupees per 1000. Applications were very numerous for the next six years (1873-7 78), 
culminating in 1876, when 1,224,000 plants were sent out. By this time cinchona planters had 
mostly formed their own nurseries, and the issue from Hakgala has gradually diminished to very 
small quantities. 

Though it is the case that the Hakgala garden has by no means kept pace in any respect with 
the great and expensive Indian and Java ectabhishimente: or, in the introduction of the best sorts, 
even with some private enterprise here, yet it must be remembered that nothing more was ever 
contemplated at Hakgala than fairly to sturt the cultivation by rapid propagation of plants for 
distribution to the planters, and that, as no provision was ever made there for the conduct of experi- 
ments requiring special knowledge and leisure, it was impossible that any contributions to 
Quinology could result from its foundation. 

The fact remains that the lucrative industry of Cinchona planting was eieliy the creation of 
the Government Botanical Department ; and a course has been since suce essfully steered which, 
whilst affording very great assistance to the planters, has never attempted to enter into competition 
with them, nor at any time made addition to revenue to be the main object or an object of 
importance, as is the ease in South India and Jamaica and in Java. 

Ipecacuanha,— This important drug was introduced here from Kew in 1856, and a farther stock 
in 1871. From Caleutta a number of plants were obtained in 1874. A small number are annually 
disposed of, 

Orher medicinal plants brought into the colony through the Gardeus, and of more or less value 
commercially, are :— Calabar Bean, Cajuput, Benzoin, true Rhubarb, Camphor, Cascarilla, 
Coca, Sarsaparilla, Balsams of Peru and of Tolu, Cubebs, Calumba-root, Jalap, Cebadilla, 

100 
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CONDIMENTS AND SPICES. 


Cardamoms.—I am not aware when the valuable Malabar variety was first introduced, but it 
has probably been cultivated by the natives for a long period. Dr. Thwaites advocated its system- 
atic culture in his report for 1868, and about 18738 it began to be taken up, The Gardens now 
supply large quantities. 

Nutmeg.—This dates further back than the existence of the Gardens, but it is included in the 
sale list for 1845—the seeds offered at 2s. a dozen, and plauts at 12s. a dozen. Within the last two 
years there has been a revived demand for this ; and as the Gardens possess a number of trees in full 
bearing, large orders can be met. During this year and the last, between 14,000 and 15,000 seeds 
have been distributed to the newly-opened low-country estates. 

Clove.—The history of this is very similar to the last, but the revival of its cultivation is less 
marked than in the case of nutmeg, and our supply exceeds the demands. 

Other spices introduced into Pérédeniya at various periods are :—Jamaica Allspice, Mada- 
gascar Clove, Jamaica Ginger, Grains of Paradise, Lesser Galangal. ‘The indigenous peppers, 
cinnamons, &c., are also kept in stock. 


PERFUMES. 


Vanilla.—From 1853, or earlier, the Director of the Gardens hus not ceased to push the 
cultivation of this, and at one time a large quantity was grown at Péradeniya, 64 lb. of the pods 
being sent home for experimental sale in 1866. A few estates now grow this in considerable 
quantity, and the Gardens continue to keep up a moderate supply. 

Of other perfumes, the Gardens contain Llang-ilang, Patchouli, Cuseus grass and Lemon 
grass. 


FIBRES. 


Cotton.—Experiments were made on the growth of good varieties of cotton in the Garden in 
1852-58 ; and in spite of the unsuitable character of Péradeniya for the plants, a small supply of 
different varieties was kept up for many years here in case of demands. In 1860-62 there was 
some attempt at taking up the cultivation in Ceylon of the good sorts, but this soon ceased, At 
present the “‘ Sea-Island” is the only variety remaining in the Garden. 

Manila hemp and China grass or Rheea fibre were introduced in 1852 and 1853, and are 
still kept up in the Gardens. New Zealand flax is now grown at Hakgala, having been long 
since introduced to Ceylon. - 

Of Dyes, Arnatto, Indiyo, Red Sanders wood, Safflower, Logwood, and Turmeric are grow- 
ing here. The Cochineal-Cactus and insect were introduced in 18538, but did not succeed, and 
more recently the cultivation of Saffron has been attempted. 

Of O11 PLANTs, the Gardens have introduced the Oil Palm, the Earth nut, and the Tallow- 
tree of China ; and grow Gingelly (Tel) oil and other native kinds. 


Timber TREES. 


Sandal wood was first grown at the Gardens in 1869, but this was probably a re-introduction, 
the plant having been lost. Itdoes not succeed in Péradeniya, but plants sent thence to the drier 
districts are doing well. : 

Mahogany was introduced before the period to which these Notes refer, and several old trees 
are in the Garden and scattered over the Island. ‘They rarely fruit, but fresh supplies of seed have 
been recently obtained from the West Indies. 

The Gardens have introduced also the Sal of India, the Rain-tree of Venezuela, and the Bucare 
of Tropical America (“ Bois immortelle” of the West Indies), as well as many other foreign timber 
trees, and several very useful Bamboos. 

Of Fodder plants, the Teo-sinte grass and the Paspalum (P. conjugatum) have been 
introduced at Péradeniya. Lucerne has also been experimentally tried. Whether the valuable 
Guinea Grass and the Mauritius Grass owe their existence here to the Gardens at an earlier 
period, I have no present means of ascertaining. The Algaroba or Mesquit Bean of South 
America has been recently acquired. 


There are also some very important plants which do not come well under any of the above 
heads. 

Tobacco.—The Shiraz, Manila, Maryland and Lattakia varieties, intro:tuced in 1858, 1859, 
1460, and 1868, respectively, have all been carefully cultivated at Péradeniyu, although the climate 
and other causes rendered it impossible to keep up a stock on the slight chance of its being 
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ehquired for. ‘The kinds are still grown in small quantity, but have now become mixed, and are 
no longer of much value. 

Gutta Percha—Several sorts have been introduced, the original kind from Singapore in 
1869, 

India Rubber.—The Assam rubber tree seems to have been introduced to Péradeniya so far 
back as 1835. For the more valuable South American kinds—the Para, the Central American 
and the Ceara rubbers—Ceyion is indebted, as in so many cases, to the liberality and public spirit 
of the Indian Government, and the energy and promptitude of Kew. These were introduced in 
1876.* Since then some African and Malayan species have been obtained, and are growing very 
satisfactorily. 

To render this list as complete as possible, I may mention the Divi-divi, the Vegetable Ivory, 
and the Cow-tree of Venezuela, as trees, useful in various ways, which have been at different times 
brought into the Gardens. 

Nor should the further facilities for the cultivation of truly tropical species by the establish- 
ment of the garden at Henaratgoda be passed over in a notice of what has been done to foster 
the acclimatization of useful plants in the Colony. This adjunct was opened in 1876, and has 
proved of great utility in enabling the Botanical Department to keep up a stock of species which 
with difficulty grew in Péradeniya. 

Appended to this Memorandum is an advertisement from one of the local Newspapers of the 
plants and seeds on sale at the Gardens in June, 1881. Such advertisements are now prepared 
quarterly by the Director, and have, it is believed, considerably tended to the spread of * new 
produets” in the Colony. It will be seen that many of the above enumerated species are included 
in this advertisement. 

From these imperfect notes it will be readily seen how unfounded is the ery that these Gardens 
have done little or nothing towards the introduction of plants suitable for commercial culture; and 
also (even if it came within their functions), how impossible it would be to attempt to grow 
permanently in them large quantities of each and all of these numerous staples. 


Péradeniya, 9th July, 1881. HENRY TRIMEN, 
Director. 


* T am desirous of taking this opportunity of putting upon record something of the history of the intro- 
duction of the valuable Para Rubber into the East, which has been effected at a large cost and with much 
trouble. When the Government of India had determined upon the enterprise, a commission was given to 
Mr. Wickham, then living at Santarem, to collect seed at the rate of £10 per 1,000. Ie succeeded in 
obtaining 70,000 seeds in the Ciringals of the Rio Tapajos, which he packed with the greatest care and 
with a full knowledge of their evanescent vitality ; and coming straight home with them arrived at Kew on 
14th June, 1876. ‘The following day the whole number were sown; not more however than “ about 33 per 
cent. germinated, some as early as the fourth day after sowing ; and many in a few days reached a height of 
18 inches.’ —(Kew Report, 1876). AtSir Jos. Hooker’s suggestion it had been previously arranged between 
the India and Colonial Offices that owing to the want of any accessible and properly constituted Botanical 
Garden in any part of India suitable for the growth of this completely tropical species, the seedlings should 
be sent here to Ceylon to be cultivated and propagated for subsequent distributions to Burmah, and other 
hot and moist districts of the Indian Empire. Owing to the plants’ rapid growth, wardian cases of a 
special form had to be made for their transmission, and, on August 12th, thirty-eight of these, containing 
1,919 plants, were despatched from Kew in charge of a gardener (W. Chapman). In due course they were 
received at Péradeniya in very good order. 

Mr. Cross’s share in the introduction of Para Rubber was a very smallone. He also had been sent by 
the Indian Government to South America to bring home live plants in case the transmission of living seed 
should prove impossible, and he arrived at Kew on 21st November, 1876. He brought with him about 1,080 
seedlings without soil, of which, with the greatest care, scarcely three per cent. could be saved. About 
100 plants propagated at Kew from these were subsequently sent to Ceylon. 

The cost of procuring the seeds of Para Rubber, freight, and other expenses appears to have been no 
less than £1,505 4s. 2d., the wardian cases alone costing £120, and the gardener and his passage, £163. The 
whole of this large expenditure was borne by the Indian Government. An undertaking involving such an 
outlay as this, it is obviously beyond the power of the Kxecutive of this Colony to carry out; but in this 
case, it is Ceylon which (from climatic causes chietly) appears likely to benefit most largely from the success- 
ful action of the Government of India, 
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SrYCHELLES.— We have received through the courtesy 
of a correspondent, a photograph of a plant of Libe- 
rian coffee, apparently about 7 feet in height, the 
branches of which are laden with fruit, The plant 
was sent from Kew in 1877.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Driep Grasses.—Messrs. Hooper inform us, in illus- 
tration of the demand for these ornamental grasses, 
that they have just received a consignment of 8 tons 
of Stipa pennata! and this only represents a portion 
of their stock, a large quantity being also stored in 
their warehouse in Germany.—Jbid. 

Fruir Packine ought to have attention bestowed 
upon it, as being an indispensable operation, which is 
but too often indifferently performed. It cannot be 
too frequently stated that, to ensure safe transit, the 
packing must be firmly done, the material used must 
be sufficiently elastic, and the boxes shallow, or, if 
deep, divided by trays, Perhaps the best materials 
for fulfilling the second condition are paper shavings 
and perfectly dry moss; the latter of which was 
generally used for packing fruit in the old coaching 
days, and is not yet superseded by anything superior. 
—Ibid. 

ARTIFICIAL FERTILISATION.—A fact recorded by Mr. 
Williams in the report of the Dundee Horticultural 
Association is so important, that we think it well to 
give it greater prominence. A flower of Victoria 
regia naturally fertilised, says Mr. Williams, yielded 
twenty-five seeds ; another, artificially fertilised with 
its own pollen, gave sixty eeeds; another fertilised 
with pollen from another flower on the same plant, 
a hundred seeds; while yet another, fertilised with 
pollen from a flower on another plant, gave 300 seeds 
“twelve times that of the naturally fertilised flower. 
—Ibid. 

He re CirriopoRA.—Of late years it has been 
the fashion to grow both in greenhouses and out-of- 
doors the blue gum tree, that has (deservedly or not) 
got the character of being an antidote against mal- 
aria; but its inability to bear our winters out-doors, 
and the rapid growth it makes inside, where it quickly 
outgrows its limits, renders it of little use. But those 
who are fond of plants with fragrant foliage cannot 
fail to like H. citriodora in the condition we recently 
gaw it at the Durdham Downs Nursery, in the shape 
of compact plants from 1 foot to 15 inches high, in 
small pots; they were raised from seed sown the 
present spring. It has handsome lance-shaped leaves ; 
the perfume is something like the lemon-scented Ver- 
bena (Aloysia citriodora).—Jbid. 

Costa Rica.—-General Thomas Guardia, the President 
of Costa Rica, has signed adecree to the effect that a 
waggon road from the capital to Rio Sucio having been 


sanctioned by the Republic, it is necessary to provide « 


for the cultivation of the lands and the erection of 
habitations on either side of the road, so as to 
facilitate traffic along the said highway, and therefore 
that all persons, foreigners as well as natives, who 


may wish to become owners on either side of the road, — 


shall signify their intention, within six months from 
the 22nd of April last, to the Governor of the Pro- 
vince of San Jose, and that this officer shall there- 
upon draw up a document, stating the locality of the 
said free concession, and this certificate shall serve 
as 2 vrovisional title, and after two years from the 
date of this provisional title, the grantee shall appear 
before the Judge of National Revenue, and prove that 
he has commenced to cultivate his lot, whereupon 
the Judge shall deliver to the grantee a treehold title, 
free from payment or price, except the fees for the 
measurement of the land, and the expense of the title 
deed; and that aspace of twenty yards shall be left 
open between each allotment of land, so that the 
various cultivators may have accommodation roads be- 
tweon their lots for facilitating their various cultiva- 
tions,—-Madras Mail, 


Mapacascar PLants.—We learn that the national 
herbarium at Kew has acquired another important 
collection of dried plants from Madagascar. ‘Lhe col- 
lection was made by Dr. G. Parker, and comprises 
about 400 species, many of them novelties. Among 
other things is a miniature palm, 2 or 3 feet high, 
and having pinnate leaves. We understand that Dr. 
Baillon is engaged writing a Flora of the island. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

GoosrBerRY Funeus.—In thanking you for your 
most interesting article on Aicidium grossularis, and 
asking you to supply your readers now and then with 
similar exhaustive treatises on the fungoid diseases of 
our plants, I can corroborate the writer’s assertion 
as to the sporadic visitations of that pest. It appeared 
laet year very extensively in a neighbour’s garden, 
where it had never been noticed before; this year it 
has changed its habitation to mine, though it has not 
developed itself to any great extent. The same seems 
to be the case with Aicidium urticw, which was very 
common in some parts of Norfolk last year, but of which, 
after the most diligent search, I have only succeeded 
in finding one specimen this year.—F. M. D, P.—Zbid. 

How to Estimate Heicut or TREES.—Now, with re- 
gard to height, you may say, ‘‘It is all very welt 
to measure girth, but how are you going to measure 
height ?”’ Who is to tell us whether a tree is 130 ft- 
or 140 ft. high? I can give you two rules of thumb, 
which will at least assist calculation. This is one, 
Supposing your tall friend to stand out well in the 
open; set by the side of him a stick of ascertained 
height, say of 6ft, Watch at the proper hour the 
length of shadow cast, both by your 6ft. rod and by 
thetree. Then calculate in proportion the height of the 
shadow-casters; ¢. g., if the tree’s shadow be twelve 
times‘the length, take its height at 72ft. Or, take 
three laths, join two of them at a right angle, and 
make each lath containing the angle to be of the same 
size. Then unite the equal sides with a third, sub- 
tending the angle. Now hold it level and opposite 
the tree. Walk away until your eye looks up the 
third and long side precisely to the summit of the 
tree. You may now consider yourself to be standing 
at-.the apex of an enlarged triangle, of which the 
ground line is one side and the erect tree another. 
You measure the ground line, and in so doing you 
measure the height, for it equals the perpendicular 
which you thus get.—Australasian, 

StanparD Peach Tree CuLtuRE at WHITEHILL,— 
At the gardens on the beautiful estate of Whitehill, 
near Hawthornden, belonging to R. B. Wardlaw- 
Ramsay, Esq., is to be witnessed at present a sight 
seldom if ever seen in this country. Peaches at White- 
hill have for some time been famous, but this season, 
especially as regards the prolific crop, eclipses all 
former years. The fruit range, which is erected upon 
an elevated plateau, surrounded by pretty and well 
designed flower beds, consists of four peach-houses 
and three vineries, all span-roofed. The central house 
which is several feet higher than the others, is the 
standard peach-house, of which I wish more especially 
to speak. It is about 32 feet by 18 feet, and about 
20 feet high. It was erected about twenty-five years 
ago, and in it were planted out as standards four 
peaches and one nectarine. They are now about 18 
feet high and about 12 feet through, and are literally 
covered with beautifuliy coloured fruit, and when the 
afternoon sun falls upoa them, to stand underneath 
these trees and look upwards, a sight is seen which 
will rarely be forgotten. It is estimated that on 
these trees there are not less than from 2,300 to 
2,500 fruit, and on one of the peaches there are not 
fewer than 600 well finished fruit. Mr, Leyden, the 
courteous head gardener, pulled one of the peaches, 
and it was found to weigh 77 ounces, and measured 
10 inches in circumference.—JoHN Mzruven, Edie 
burgh, —-Gardenere’ Chronicle, wi 
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THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


Planters of Rubber of one or other kind in Cvylon 
are now to be counted by scores and hundreds, and 
we have ben pressed for some time to afford them 
fuller information than any yet available, by republish- 
ing in pamphlet form the opinions of different authori- 
ties under the title of ‘‘ All about India-rubber. ” Such 
a compliation is in hand; but we have not concealed 
from ourselves the fact that cultivators in Ceylon will 
have to make up from their own experience a truly 
reliable guide for Rubber planters, All that has hitherto 
been written is theory, rather than practice, and in 
respect of the cultivation of this product, as well as 
of many other tropical products, to Ceylon should 
belong the credit of leading the way and showing 
the world of would-be cultivators ‘‘how to do it.” 
By far the most practical paper that has yet appeared 
is that of Dr. Trimen which was included in our last 
Handbook. This was based partly on Mr. Cross’s 
Report, and in some respects Mr. Cross has not been 
found a reliable authority by local planters. Some 
of his statements are now generally diseredited, but, 
although not borne out by experience in Ceylon, they 
are no doubt in accordance with what is seen of the 
plant it its native habitat Mr. Scott Blacklaw de- 
seribed Ceard rubber as a weed in the c ffee plantations 
in Northern Brazil, and he gave a word of warning 
as to the value of some of the seed imported thence 
to England. We are glad to learn that Dr Trimen 
will shortly be able to publish some more useful in- 
formation for Rubber planters. the result of his culti- 
vation and experiments in Peradeniya Gardens, aud 
we shall endeavour to supplement the papers already 
available by the results so far as they can be obtained 
of local experience. One planter bas very courteously 
placed his experience at our service, in the following 
practical form :— 

“ OraraA RuBBer.—Cerminating the seeds.—File each 
seed careiully on both ,sides, until the kernel is just 
visible. The two ends may be rounded off a little, but 
the operation requires care. When the filing is 
fini-hed, have ready a solution of kerosine oil and 
water (one to ten) and immerse the seeds in it for 
asecond ortwo. This prevents ants and other insects 
from coming near them. ‘This operation over, the 
seeds should be thrown into a tin box containing 
some coir fibre refuse, procurable in Colombo. Cover 
them well over with a further supply of the same 
m»terial and shut down the box. In two days’ time, 
they will be found, on examination, to have com- 
menced to germinate. Take them out and put them 
(germ downwards) into Wilton’s transplonters filled 
with good soil, on a table, with its legs in saucers of 
water. Three or four days more will suffice to let the 
seedlings develope into nice, healthy little plants, 
and ten days from the date of the commence. 
ment of the cperation they can be finally transplanted. 
When the seeds are in the box of coir refuse no water 


is required, and even when putinto the transplanters 
very little moisture is needed. 


“The young plants are remarkably strong and love 
the sun. They are, however, very impatient of moist- 
ore, and should therefore be placed under cover during 
a shower of rain, The filing operation may be done 
on a grind-stone ; but to ensure perfect success each 
seed should be rasped carefully with a file. 

“Some planters lose as many as 60 and 70 percent, 
and in one instance, which has come to my know. 


ledge, five plants only were secured out of 300 sreds. 
I am indebted to a gentleman in Colombo for the 
above simple but effective way of germivating the 
seed, and can confidently recommend its general adop- 
tion. Not a single seed need be lost if the directions 
are carefully followed, 

‘* Planting out.—It being important that the Ceardé 
species of rubber should be induced to grow coconut 
fashion with a tall, clean stem, it will be fouid necess- 
ary to plant them pretty close to each other, say 506 
to the acre; and so far as my experience goes, plants grown 
from seed ,are more likely to develope into this style of 
tree than those propagated by cuttings. The latter 
grow faster, perhaps, and blossom earlier—a matter 
of some importance in cases where a supply of seed 
is required ; but, for a permanent plantation, I am 
of opinion that every tree should be raised from 
seed, 

‘* Mr. Cross’s statement, that the Ceara rubber may 
be expected to grow and flourish in soils where hardly 
anything else will live, is not supported by Ceylon 
experience. On the contrary, there 1s no tree | can 
name that enjoys more thoroughly richness of soil, 
and the difference between plants in good and bad land 
is very marked. 

‘Collection ; Value and Quantity of Produce.—No- 
body is yet in a position to say which is 
the best way to tap the tree when it reaches 
maturity ; but, from experiments I have made, | believe 
it will be found impossible to improve upon the 
method adopted by the natives of Ceara. They bare 
the trunk of the tree and allow the milk to trickle 
down the stem. Two or three days afterwards the 
gum or caoutchoue is pulled off in strings and sent 
to the market. As may naturally be supposed, the 
rubber reaches England ina very impure state. Hence 
its value is less than the Para kind, which is pre- 
pared with the greatest care. My reason for think- 
ing it impossible to improve upon the native method 
of colle:tion is because the flow of milk from a Cear4 
tree is very slow, and any other system would in- 
crease the cost, a contingency which must be guarded 
against. It may, perhaps, be found possible to purify 
the caoutchoue in Colombo before shipping it to 
England. Labour is cheap and the machinery necessary 
for the operation is by no means complicated. As 
regards the yield per tree, a very small quantity will 
pay, provided the cost of production is restricted, and 
an inexpensive method of collection adopted. ” 


The Rubber industry is yet destined to be one of 
considerable importance in Ceylon, and we trust to 
be able to aid intending planters as much as possi- 
ble, by laying before them ‘‘ All about India-Rubber.” 
The title may be deemed misleading, since so mucla 
has yet to be learned about Rubber, but of course we 
can only give such information as is available up to 
the time of publication. 

In this connection we may draw attention to the 
Papers already published (pages 393 to 399) referring 
to the New Products Commission—if it may be so called. 
Dr, Trimen’s ‘‘ Memorandum on the part taken by the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in the introduction of Useful 
Plants into Ceylon” is especially interesting, and he 
shews there very clearly how much indebted we (in 
Ceylon) have been to India for the introduction of 
a the Para and Ceara rubbers. In such matters how. 
ever, Ceylon may well be considered an integral part 
of India, and the authorities here ought always to be 
ready to reciprocate by the supply of any seeds 
and plants from our Gardens required by the Govern- 
ment of India, 
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CEYLON TEA IN AUSTRALIA. 


It will be seen from the full report of the last 
Melbourne sale of Ceylon teas that the highest price 
{1s 9d) was realized for a parcel from Rookwood estate. 
Loolecondura failed to maintain its former pre minent 
reputation, and we suppose it is with reference to 
parcels from this and from other estates which sold 
as low as 74d and 63d per pound that an authority 
in the Melbourne tea trade writes to us :— 
“Your planters want stirring up about the manu- 
facture of their teas. The liquor is right; but some 
_ of the leaf is miserable in appearance; some dust 
sent us was finer than oatmeal, and with the pre- 
judice on this side it gives a bad name to Ceylon teas 
generally.” We have received the following from a 
Colombo merchant :— 

“The Australian mail delivered this morning brings 
particulars of the sale at public auction in Melbourne 
on 16th August of 625 packages of Rookwood, Lool- 
condura, and Deanstone tea, sold by Messrs, Greig 
& Murray under instructions from Messrs. James 
Henty & Co 

““Rookwood tops the list with ls 9d for pekoe, 
and ls 5d for broken pekoe; pekoe souchong fetch- 
ing Is Ojd. The average for this estate is 1/258 
per lb., on 6,385 Ib. 

“ Looleondura averages on 15,8781b. 1/1:08, or 14d 
less than Rookwood. Prices range from 1s 3d for 
Broken Pekoe to 64d for Pekoe Dust. 


“Two lots of Pekoe Souchong from Deanstone realized 
7id ani 73d respectively, the former price being 
paid for chests, the latter for half-chests. This tea 
was not well made, and had become musty. 

“‘The average for the three estates is 1/0°65 per 
lb. in bond, on a total of 25,863 1b.” 


Our Colombo friend is also able to inform us that, 
on the 12th ultimo, Messrs. Fraser & Co. sold 40 boxes 
of Ceylon Tea, each 251b., pekoe souchong, from Agar’s 
Land Estate, at 1s 04d per lb. 

It is interesting to know that the finest lot from 
Rookwood was valued by a competent tea dealer at 
from 1s 10d to 2s per lb. For all the other lots of 
Rookwood the prices realized were slightly above valua- 
tions. So, generally, with the Loolecondura and Deane- 
stone lots, the sale-prices being slightly over or very 
elose to valuations. Of the 14th half-chests of Loole- 
condura pekoe dust which went for 64d, one broker 
says ‘‘as fine as sand”; and opposite the two Dean- 
stone lots we have the remark : ‘‘ bad sample, musty 
flavour.” We trust great care will henceforward be 
taken to maintain the good reputation of Ceylon Teas 
in the Australian market. 


CEYLON TEAS IN AUSTRALIA. 


LARGE SALE IN MELBOURNE, 


(From Our Own Correspondent, ) 
Mersourneé, 29h Aug. 1881. 

A large number of the trade attended Messrs. Greig 
& Murray’s auction rooms, Melbourne, on the 
16th Aug. attracted by* the sale of Ceylon teas. 
The whole of the lots submitted, consisting of 30 
chests, 514 half chests, 85 quarter chests, were sold at 
prices ranging from 63d for dust to ls 9d_ per lb. 
in bond for Pekoe. For details, see below, 

gnyers objected to the dusty-looking appearance 
of the bulk of the teas and the very large leaf of 
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others ; but the Rookwood pekoe was generally admired, 

and I expected it would have realized 2s per Ib; 

but a large grocer near me, at the time of the sale, said 

i was not strong enough in the pvt to obtain that 
ure, 

“Whilst on this subject, I cannot too strongly im- 
press on your Ceylon planters the prejudice that 
exists in Melbourne against dusty, broken, or large 
leaf samples of tea, and that outside the blenders 
there is really no sale for such class of teas. 

The Calcutta Tea Syndicate are determined that 
Australians shall have plenty of Indian teas, for I 
nolice another sale of some 847 half chests advertized 
for the 2nd September. On the catalogue are some 
200 half chests of Ceylon teas from the Dunedin estate 
to be sold on the same day. 

Indian teas are steadily growing into favour with 
Melbourne people. A new firm has just started here 
for the exclusive sale of Indian teas in 4 lb. orl lb. 
packets, 18 and 20 lb. teas and 40 lb. half chests. 
Tbe business will be wholesale or retail. I presume 
India will include Ceylon teas. 

You will regret to hear that Mr. Josiah Mitchell 
died at his residence, Skelsmergh-hall, Kyneton, on 
the 25th Aug. This gentleman was an authority 
amongst us on all matters pertaining to agriculture. 
Mr. Mitchell also showed Mr, A. M. Ferguson, 
Commissioner for Ceylon, considerable attention, and 
they visited many parts of Victoria together. The 
Argus of 26th Aug. which J post to you contaius a 
full account of Mr. Mitchell’s career, 


CEYLON TEA IN MELBOURNE. 


Tuesday, 16th August 1881.—Ex “Almora,” “‘ Malwa,” 
&e., from Ceylon, choice Ceylon Teas 625 half-chests, from 
the well-known gardens ef Rookwood, Looleconduri, and 
Deanstone. Greig & Murray will sell by auction, at their 
roms, on Tuesday, 16th August, at half-past eleven o’clock,. 
under instructions from Messrs. James Henty & Co., agents 
for the above Ceylon Tea Planters. 

CEYLON T#A. 

Hx “‘ Almora,” “ Malwa,” &c., per lb. in bond from Ceylon 

65 quarter-chests Rookwood Pekoe 22lb. Per- ’ 
fect leat black neat wiry full cf golden tips, 
Choicestmalty very rich and fullripe Pekoe flavor. Is 9d. 

29 half-chests Rookwood Pek»se Souch. 4élb. 

Very even but small choppy greyish leaf. Strong 


rather pungent brisk full flavory. Is 03d. 
70 half-chests Rookwood Pekoe Souch. . 45lb. 

Greyish black neat even small fairly twisted leaf. 

Brisk full ripe rich very strong fiavor. Is 03d. 


20 quarter-chests Rookwood Bro. Pekoe, 25lb. 
Handsome small black neat leaf full Orange Pekoe 
tips. Richly fired dull deep malty Pekoe flavor. Is 5d. 
37 half-chests Loolecondura Pekoe, 40lb. Grey- 


‘ish black fairly curled very even leaf few tips. 


Thick full heavy pungent brisk Pekoe flavor, 
30 half-chests Loolecondura Souchong. 401b. 
‘Well made greyish black even leaf. Pungent and 


strong full brisk Pekoe Souchong flavor. Is 1d, 


491b. 
Very full ripe 


2 half-chests Loolecondura Bro. Pekoe. 
Very small neat blackish brown leaf. 
brisk with strong deep infusion. 

14 half-chests Loolecondura Pekoe Dust. 55lb. 
Very small brownish open leaf. Rich deep fall 
Pekoe fl) vor. 

29 half-chests Loolecundura Souchong 40lbs. 
Evenly twisted greyish black wiry leaf. Pungent 
strong rasping brisk flavor. 

31 half-chests Lcolecondura Bro. Pekoe. 40lb. 
Showy black small neat leat iull Orangetips. Great 
strength and chavacter a splendid mixing tea. Is 3d. 

88 half-chests Soolecondura Souchong 40]b. 
Greyish black well twisted and curled leat. Very 
rich full pungent and strong Pekoe flavor. 

82 half-chests Loolecondura Pekoe. 40!b. Neat 
even greyish black small leaf few ends. Full rich 
strong briskly fired and very flavory. 
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33 half-chests Loolecundura Souchong. 40lb, 
Greyish black well made very even leat Choice 
tea in the cup great strongth and character, Is 

29 half-chests Loolecondura Pekoe 40\b. Hand- 
some showy small leaf full of golden Pele tips. 
Fragrant full bodied liquor rich strong Pekoo 
flavor, 

81 half-chests Loolecundura Souchong: 401b. 
Greyish black well curled and twisted even leaf. 
Very pungent and strong brisk showy infusion, 1s 

24 half-chests Loolecondura Pekoe 40|b. Rather 
small but very even blackish leaf few ends, flavory 
delicate infusion brisk and ripe. 1s 

40 half-chests Loolecondura Bro. Pekoe 44lb. 
Rather small but very even broken leaf. Strong 
and pungent full ripe P: koe flavor. 

15 half-chests Uoolecundura Bro. Pekoe 46]b. 
Very small neat brownish blick leaf. Strong thick 
heavy deep infusion—a fine mixing tea. 

30 half-chests Deanstone Pekoe Souch. 401b. 
Rather bold and loosely twisted evenish leaf, Brisk 
fall flavory. 

80 chests Deanstone Pekoe Souchong 80]b. 
Bold blackish rather loosely twisted leaf. Pairly 
strong full flavory leaf, 74d. 

A sale was announced for Friday, 2nd September 1881, 
at halfspast two o’clock of Indian tea, just arrived from the 
celebrated districts of Darjeeling, Kangra Valley, Assim, 
and Delira Doon; also Ceylon tea for sale by auction, ex 
“ Rollo,” ete. and R.M.S. © Bokhara,” from Calcutta and 
Ceylon. 725 half-chests Indian tea, 10 half-chests each 
40 1-lb. packets, Indian tea, 80 cases each 2 22-lb, tins 
India tea, 81 boxes Indian tea, 200  half-chests Ceylon 
tea by !raser & Co., under instruction from Messrs. Jas. 
Henty & Co., Agents to the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, and 
in connection with the Government of India. 

The particulars of the Ceylon tea were as follows:— 

Ex R.M.S. ‘“ Bokhara,’”’ from Ceylon. 

109 half-chests Ceylon Pekoe Souchong Black even wity 
leaf, Pekoetips very strong full rich ripe, dark-red infusion. 

338 half-echests Ceylon Broken Pekoe Small even black 
broken leaf, Pekoe tips very powerful rich ripe Pekoe 
flavour. 

67 half-chests Ceylon Broken Pekoe small even black 
broken leaf, Pekoe tips Very powerful rich Pekoe flavour. 
Grown on the celebrated Dunedin Estate. 


Is 2d. 
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LIBERIAN COFFEE IN THE WEST INDIES. 


We have received from Messrs. S. W. Silver & Co, 
of London a eopy of the pamphlet ‘On the Cultiva- 
tion of Liberian Coffee in the West Indies,” by Dr. 
H.A. A. Nicholls, a notice of which, extracted from 
the London 7'imes, has already appeared in our columns. 
As our readers will have seen from that notice, Dr. 
Nicholls is not able to add much to our knowledge 
of the subject, his book being intended for planters 
in the West Indian islands. One or two points how- 
ever we may notice. For instance, Dr. Nicholls is 
not an advocate of clean weeding. He says :— 

“7 think a thin carpeting of low plants has a bene- 
ficial effect by protecting the ground from the scorching 
rays of the sun, and by preventing the surface soil from 
being wished away during heavy rains. The system 
adopted at St. Aroment is to keep a space of about 
two or three feet round the tree constantly clear of 
weeds, andto “cutlass” the rest of the ground. The 
“cutlass,” or ‘“matchete,” is a long, broad, heavy 
knife, and the weeds and grass are by it mowed or 
chopped close to the ground. In the hands of a 
strong man the cutlass is a most useful and power- 
ful agricultural implement; and for the expeditions 
clearing of the ‘ bush” in the West Indies it is almost 
indispensable. 

* Ile is in favor of alternating the rows of coffee 
with plantuins and other food plants. As to topping, 
and gathering of crop, he says :— 

“T have not yet satisfactorily determined whether 
Liberian coffee trees should be “topped,” for as the 
plant is so much larger in every respect than the 


creole coffee, to endeavour to dwarf it to a con- 
venient height for picking is scarcely likely to be 
followed by success. 

“Unlike the creole coffee, the main stems of the 
Liberian species bend very readily, and do not split 
or break even with rough treatment; but the bend- 
ing of the boughs will not permit the berries to be 
gathered from the upper branches of my biggest trees. 
I have, therefore, had constructed two ladders con- 
nected at the top by strong hinges, so that they may 
be inclined to each other at various angles; the degree 
of separation of the lower ends being regulated by a 
chain permanently fixed to one ladder, and capable of 
being hooked to the other. The contrivance answers 
admirably, for by using the ladders between the rows 
the berries are picked from the highest branches of 
the trees with the greatest ease.” 

Ife cannot speak from experience of the preparation 
of the coffee for the market, but he says that Dr. 
Imray found Gordon’s breast-pulper unsatisfactory 
for the large berries, and the old ‘‘rattletrap ” has 
been found to succeed much better, As we have 
mentioned, however, the Fairfield Ironworks have made 
to the order of Messrs. Aitken, Spence & Co. a special 
machine for pulping the large-herried coffee, and we 
believe Messrs. Walker & Co. have also prepared a 
special machine which has worked well. In an appendix 
Dr. Nicholls gives a letter addressed by him to the 
Dominican, in which he says:— 

“Por some time past stories have been in circulation 
in the Island to the effect that the cultivation of 
Liberian coffee is a mistake, inasmuch as there ig 
very little sale for the produce on account of the 
coarse flavour of the bean. I have endeavoured as 
far as possible counteract these mischievous stories, 
for I fear they heve deterred persons from embarking 
in the new cultivation ; but as I am considered to be 
interested in the matter, ny contradiction has not ag 
yet borne much weight. 

*“By last wail I received a letter from Mr. Morris, 
the able botanist, who has lately been appointed 
Director of the Public Gardens and Plantations in 
Jaimaica ; and, as will be seen from the foll, wing extract 
from this letter, the question of the great value of 
Liberian coffee is now authoritatively answered in the 
affirmative. Mr. Morris writes :—‘‘ From the enclosed 
extract from the Ceylon Observer you will notice that 
Ceylon-grown Liberian coffee has lately obtained 93s 
per ewt. in the New York market. This is a most 
encouraging result, and, as we are so favourably situated 
as regards the American markets, the West Indies 
ought certainly to compete successfully with the 
Hast Indies in the future culture of this coftee.” 

**T enclose the clipping from the Ceylon paper kindly 

sent by Mr. Morris for my information, and the news 
it contains is so important and weleome to coffee 
planters generally that I will ask you to be good 
enough to publish it in ewtenso. ” 
The extract referred to is from the Observer of 21st 
Jan, 1881 recording the sale of Putupowla coffee in 
New York at 20c. perlb We have no doubt Liberian 
coffee will succeed in Dominica and other West 
Indian islands and will be able to withstand the white 
fly, hurricanes, &c., which proved so fatal to the Arabian 
or creole coffee. 


NEW PRODUCYLS. 
Lowcountry GENERAL Report. 
LEAF DISEASE ON LIBERIAN COFFEE—THE DIFFERENT 
VAKIETIES OF THIS COFPEE HOW TO PLANT CACAO IN 


PHE LOWCOUNTRY— WHITEANTS —WEATHER, 
WESTERN PROVINCE, September 1881, 

During the month of August, no twenty-four hours 

passed without more or less rain; and now, on the 12th 
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September, it is pouring in bucketfuls, the rain 
having increased daily in volume and duration for ten 
days past. 

The weather being so favourable for planting, all 
the open land has been occupied, and all failures filled in. 
The coffee plants were, as usual, attacked by crickets, 
immediately on being put out; but after the first week 
their ravages gradually ceased and are now almost 
entirely at an end. About five per cent of the plants 
were cut, but more than one-half of those are growing 
again. Indeed, on this occasion, the cutting has been 
chiefly of leaves, instead of stems, but the former is 
probably the worst evil of the two, as the loss of 
leaves is altuost certain to be followed by dise‘se. 

Hemi/eia, TY am sorry to say, is appearing ab more 
points than is at all agreeable. On plants that have 
lost their lower leaves from any cause before they 
begin to branch, it is almost certain to appear, and 
recently I have found it bad on those that were in 
most vigorous growth. Istump every plant on which 
I find it, so as to give them the chance of making a 
fresh start. Some of them, however, have become too 
weak to makean effort, and die off, while others shoot 
out at once; but since I began stumping none so 
treated are sufficiently advanced to show whether the 
disease has been carried forward to the fresh shoots. 
Many of the older trees suffer more or less from the 
disease, but it is not so virulent on them as on the 
young plants; but once settled it remains always. 
Some of the varieties are absolutely proof against its 
attacks, but others are peculiarly liable. The stout, 
thick, leathery leaf is unaffected, while the long, smooth, 
thin leaf is spotted all over. Trees with close foliage 
are less liable than those with the branches wide 
apart on the stem, and the leaves wide apart on 
the branches. ‘Trees partially shaded are muore 
liable than they are in the open field, and even 
the shelter of a rock seems to render them more 
susceptible. When a young plant under one year old 
is attacked, the fungus seems to ripen very rapidly 
and the yellow dust covers the back of the leaf in 
large quantities—in fact, if any use were found for 
it in the arts, it might be collected to pay, at 10s an 
ounce. On the older trees, it never covers the whole 
leaf, but appears in spots, while no yellow dust is 
found. A few days ago, while inspecting a six feet 
tree 2 good deal epotted with the disease, I observed 
on a newly fallen kahata leaf the same spots and 
perforations as on the coffee. On further examina- 
tion, I found all the kahata trees on the place af- 
fected with the same disease. It may be something 
other than the Hemileia, but the effect is the same. 
1 will send you a leaf or two of each for scientific 
inspection and comparison. 


The growth of the plants put out from nine to. 


eleven months ago is highly satisfactory, Seed sown in 
June last year; plants with three pairs of leaves, put out 
in October, November and December, are now from 15 to 
30 inches high, and the most forward have as many 
as five pair of branches. 
varieties than the imported seed sown. Still there 
is a very decided difference in the height at which they 
begin to branch, though much less in the size and 
leaf. Generally the largest pair of leaves are 
those that precede the first pair of branches, and I 
bave them here 12 inches long and 7 inches wide. 

I have not sufficient experience as yet to offer an 
opinion as to which of the numerous varieties are 
likely be most profitable to the cultivator. The first 
object will be to reject all that shew themselves 
most susceptible to leaf disease; and this will include 
all that have smooth thin leaves, all that have the 
lighter shades of green, and all that are of peculiar 
open foliage. Other characteristics may appear unde- 
sirable hereafter, but this isthe extent of my present 
knowledge. Some months ago, I described a dwarf va- 


There are probably fewer . 


riety, that turned up on another plantation, and which 
would be amply provided with room at three feet 
apart. But this isnot the only small variety. Some 
early bearers are not larger than the Arabian spe- 
cies of the same age, and others are even smaller. 
On the whole, I should say that 100 superficial 
feet is too large a space even for the largest kinds, 
and the space allowed should be regulated by 
the size attained by the selected variety. As for 
the pioneers who have planted with such plants 
as they could get, they must make the best 
of the results of ignorance, I have here several 
plants that have produced pure white or varie- 
gated leaves in the midst of otherwise healthy 
growth. I donot suppose this to be a settled variety, 
for some of them have returned to the normal greea 
after sporting the white on several leaves and even 
on several branches. I have here one curious plant 
with variegated leaves green and white, six inches 
long and iittle more than an inch wide, no doubt a 
permanent variety, for the results of which we oust wait. 

I by no means pronounce the soil and climate here 
unsuited to the cultivation of cacao, but we must pay 
for our ignorance and presumption in one «way or 
another. J ignorantly presumed that I could cultivate 
Liberian coffee and cacao on the same gronnd wih 
advantage to both. The truth turns out to be, that 
cacao needs shelter, and has no objection to abs: lute 
shade. Liberian coffee utterly rejects shade, and re- 
tains or regains its upright position m the fiercest 
wind that blows. If any friend of mine wanted te 
plant cacao in the low lands of the Western Pro- 
vince, I would say: clear your land, put down plan- 
tains at 12 feet the first year, and put out your 
cacao in the interspaces in the second year. The 
plantains will wear out in four years, and the cacao 
will then be ab'e to shift for itself. After al], there 
may be some necessary fact that my experience has 
not caught: for I had congratulated myself that some 
of my trees were out of danger from the enemies of 
their infancy, when all at once the patch of finest 
trees I had, began to drop their leaves, and within 
a week branches that had extended to four feet 
from the stem had not a leaf left. That it was not 
to failure of the roots that this phenomenon was 
due appeared within a few days, for the lower part 
of the branches became clothed with fresh and luxuriant 
foliage Some of the branches I pruned down close 
to the stem ; some I cut entirely duwn to the stem ; 
and some I left untouched. I will report the results 
in each case as they appear. They were the largest 
trees I had, due to the most sheltered situation, and 


their failure at this stage I dare not attempt to — 


account for, as trees much less sheltered and nearly 
as far advanced have not so suffered. Finding that 
I would have plants over afterall the open land was. 
planted, I felled between three and four acres in 
July. Rain came the day it was finished, and it 
has rained every day since. I, however, caught an 


opportunity of getting a tolerable fire through it, and — 


cleared it up ; but the wet and stormy weather now 
in force has left some of the heaps unburned till 
the arrival of forty-eight hours of dry weather. 
all, the whole work has been done twenty per cent 
under the lowest tender for contract. I would have 


been glad to have it ready for planting in this weather, ~ 


but I still hope to complete the operations on it 
before the end of this month. I am lining so as to 


put 605 plants to the acre, This will make the new — 
piece uniform with a former planting in the event 


of its being finally settled to quincunx the latter— an 
operation I am now conyinced will be advantageous in 
the face of the failure of so much of the cacao. 


I am sorry to say that the last planted cacao has — 
suffered even more than the former plantings from — 
whiteants, In six weeks two-thirds have disappeared, — 


After — 
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have still 
but I 
cannot put them out, till 1 can put quicklime into 


and the danger is by no means over. I 
five or six hundred fine plants in nursery, 


the holes with them. The vermin do not like to 
meddle with this substance: at least, while it retains 
its caustic quality, and till that departs they will 
be pretty safe. I vead of cacao trees bearing heavily 
elsewhere within their third year. I have here afew 
fine flourishing plants over two yenrs, that have 
flowered abundantly for nine months past without 
forming a pod. , 

13th Sept —For the last four days rain has been 
heavy and frequent, and work is almost at a stand- 
still, half-a-day yesterday and none to-day. 


RN 


Corron willbe king oncemore, That crop is magni- 
ficent, fully 7,000,000 of bales, it is said. The only 
deficiency is in the Southwest. It is the Southern, not 
the Western merchants who will be the great patrons 
of New York during the coming year.—New York Hour. 

Mr. A, J. L'momas’s TRANSPLANTER.—We should 
ere this have called attention to the latest form of 
transplanter, that patented by Mr. A. J. Thomas of 
Agra, Lindula, and manufactured by the Fairfield 
Ironworks Co. A specimen can be seen at our office, 
with pan and bag of tins,and we have heard planters who 
have used this transplanter speak very favourably of 
it. As far as simplicity is concerned, certainly it 
can scarcely be surpassed. 

Ancuor Branp Tra.—The Hon. Mrs, Deane writes 
to her nephew of Kintyre, Maskeliya :—‘‘It was very 

ood of you to send me the tea, 1 consider myself a 
judge of tea, and really that is very good, I doubted at 
first what it would be like, as the leaves seemed 
rather large, but on drinking some found it quite 
delicious. [t has none of the coarse rank taste which 
you so often find in the Indian teas.” This opinion, 
from one so well qualified to peak of teas, should beeu 
cheering to the pilgrim pioners on Bunyan estate: it 
shows what goodcring and supervision can accomplish. 

Satz or Pure Canisaya Liperrrana Seep.—Under 
instructions from Messrs. Aitken, Spence & Co. Mr. 
C. E. H. Symons sold by auction today 45 boxes 
and one parcel, each containing 2 grams (i.e. 31 
grains) fresh Calisaya Ledgeriana cinchona seed just 
arrived from Batavia. ‘Che whole wassold for R2,438, or 
an average of R54°18 per 2 crams. According to these 
figures the first boxes realised at the rate of R774 the 
ounce; the second at the rate of R929, and the third 
small lot at the rate of R1,361 the ounce, or equal to 
R21,792 per pound! Perhaps about a rupee per seed. 

“THe OINcHONA PxaAnteRS’ MANvusL” is the 
subject of high, but we consider not undeserved 
praise from the Calcutta nglishman, as may be seen 
on page 411. There can be no doubt that it is 
the most complete and practically nseful book avail- 
able to the cultivator of cinchona. Our Ceylon planters 
should understand that Mr. Owen bas not written 
from his own knowledge and experience alone. He 
has had the advantage not only of aid from Dr. 
Trimen (as is acknowledged), but of consulting every 
Government Report (whether from India or Java), 
and all the modern books published on the subject. 
He carefully consulted the files of the Observer for the 
past four or five years, and he had, besides, the great 
advantage of the written opinions on controverted points 
of planters in nearly every district of Ceylon, India 
and Jaya, including Mr. Gammie, Mr. Rowson and 
Mr. Moens himself—which were given in answer to 
& cireular we issued with a special list of questions 

repared with reference to the Manual. ‘There is, 

herefore, good reason for saying that, at this mo- 
ment, there is no more reliable or more practical 
work on the subject than “ Tae Crxcuona PLayvers’ 
Mawnvat,” 
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PERUVIAN BARK AND COCA.* 

‘‘ Replenish the earth, and subdue it: évery tree 
in whichis the fruit of a tree yielding seed, to you 
it shall be for meat.” From far off down the ages 
comes the echo of the voice which spoke through the 
Hebrew seer, and comes to us with all the freshness 
of a new message, as we close the utterly prosaic 
pages before us, Mr. Clements Markham has laboured 
long, earnestly, and euccessfully at his difficult task, 
and before attempting to follow him in his researches, 
we would state briefly what that task has been, and 
what has been accomplished. Mr. Markham set before 
himeelf no less an object than the introduction of the 
cultivation of Peruvian-bark trees on an extensive scale 
into British India and Ceylon. The object he had 
mosf at heart, undoubtedly, was to supply in the very 
heart of fever districts ‘‘a cheap and efficacious febrifuge 
to the people of India,” but his scheme has suc- 
ceeded beyond, not his own hope probably, but cert- 
ainly beyond the wildest expectations of onlookers. 
The enterprise, begun twenty years ago, has for ob- 
servable result. that there ure now 847 acres under 
cinchona cultivation in the Government plantations on 
the Nilgiri Hills, besides 4,000 acres of private plauta- 
tions on the Nilgiri, in Wainad, Coorg, and other hill 
districts of Southern India. In British Sikkim, the 
Government chinchona plantations cover an area of 2,242 
acres. The annual bark crop from the Government 
plantations of British Indiaalone is already 490,000 lb. 
In Ceylon, 5,578 acres were under chinchona cultiva- 
tion in 1877. In 1879-80, the quantity of bark sold 
in the London market from British India and Ceylon 
was 1,172,000lb. The labourers, who, with desper- 
ate toil and herculean energy, have given to the mil- 
lions of India the trees which are emphatically for 
the healing of the nations, have deserved more re- 
cognition than their services have as yet met with, 
—but of this more by-and-by; at present, we will 
follow Mr. Markham for a moment in his earlier 
wanderings, while+collecting chinchona plants and seeds 
in South America, His narrative, though st ff as a 
Blue-book (the reader who opens it at random will 
assuredly believe it to be stuffed with dry statistics), 
is full of interesting matter. Before entering upon 
the narrative of his search, Mr. Markham pauses to 
give an account of the early use ofthe plants he 
seeks, and the origin of the name now applied to 
them. He tells us the Indians, though probably 
aware of the fever-healing virtues of their Peruvian 
bark, were prejudiced against its use. ‘Lhere issome 
evidence that Buropean travellers were headed by it 
as early as the year 1600, and it was in 1638, mere 
shan seventy years after the corquest of Peru, that 
the Countess of Chinchona, wife of the Spanish Vice- 
roy of Peru, ‘lay sick of an intermittent fever in the 
palace of Lima.” It was this same Count and Countess 
of Chinchon, remarks Mr. Markham, who at an 
earlier date enterlained Prince Charles and the Duke 
of Buckingham at the alcazar of Segovia. Subse- 
quently, when appointed to the Government of Peru, 
the great event of their viceroyalty was the cure of 
the Countess of Chinchon of a Jtertian fever by the 
use of Peruvian bark. The Countess returned to Spain 
(we are still quoting from Mr. Markham’s account) 
in 1640, and brought with her a supply of the 
**quina” bark which had worked her own cure, de- 
termined to use it for the sufferers from tertian ague 
on her father’s and husband’s estates,” in the fertile 
but unhealthy vegas of the Tagus, the Tarama, and 
the Tajuna.” The powder was long known as ‘‘the Coun- 
tess’s Powder” (Pulvis Comitessac), and Linnwus in 
her honour called it by her title. The Jesuits appear 


* A popular Account of the Introduction of Chinchona 
Cultivation into British India. By Clements R. Mark- 
ham, C.B., F,R.S, London; John Murray. 1880, 
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to have been the great promoters of the further in- 
troduction of the bark into Kurope, and the new medi- 
seine shared the fate of all medical or other innova- 
tions. A storm of prejudice was raised, ‘it would 
kill more than it would cure,’--may be taken as a 
rough estimate of conservative thought concerning it 
in the seventeenth century, while even those who 
admitted its efficacy and valued it as a boon were 
profoundly ignorant of the tree from which it was 
taken. This being 80, we confess we turned with 
considerable curiosity to the next chapter, in which 
we learn how the people of Europe really became 
first acquainted with the chinchona trees. Mr. Mark- 
ham tells us the first description of the quinquina 
tree is due to the memorable French expedition to 
South America which, on May 16th, 1735, sailed from 
<‘ Rochelle,” to measure an are of the meridian 
near Quito, and thus determine the shape of the 
ea'th. MM Dela Condamine and the botanist Joseph 
de Jussicu were amongst the principal embers of the 
expedition. Both made laborious efforts to collect and 
take home young plants, but the fate which for some 
inscrutable reasons at'ends so many early efforts be- 
fell theirs. ‘The plants La Condamine had for eight 
months preserved with loving care were washed from 
the deck of his little vessel by a wave, and Jussieu, 
“¢ after fifteen years of Jaborious work, was robbed 
of his large collection of plants by a servant at Buenos 
Ayres, who believed thai the boxes contained money.’ 
Poor Jussicu ! the blow struck him heavily, and he 
returned to France deprived of reason. But glancing 
over the varrative of his work, we notice that ‘he 
was the fist botanist who examined and sent home 
specimens of the coca plant, the beloved narcotic of 
the Peruvian Indian.” 

Further on, Mr, Markham devotes a chapter 
to the history of the cultivation of the coca, a 
chapter which seems to the present writer full of 
interest. Mr. Markham states that the coea 
leaf is to the Peruvian Indian what betel is to the 
Hindu, kava to the South Sea Islander, and tobacco 
to the rest of mankind. So much, perhaps, was al- 
ready pretty generally known; but we imagine that, 
at least outside a very limited medical circle, it was 
not known that ‘“‘its use produces invigorating effects 
which are not possessed by the other stimulants,” 
While reading carefully the history of the marvellous 
viriues of this plant given by Mr. Markham, the pre- 
sent writer came accidentally across a recent pre- 
Scription, in which a preparation of it was given in 
mninimum doses, the efficacy of which was tested, 
with good result, on headache caused by mental worry. 
On further inquiry, we found its use was the sub- 
ject of careful consideration and even administration 
amongst some of our ablest physicians. ‘Lhe Peru- 
vians, says our author, look on it with feelings of super- 
atitious veneration, and the old Incas sacrificed it 
to the Sun, The plant can be cultivated from 5,000 
to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea ; but we have 
no space to follow the interesting details of its cul- 
tivation, we can only add Mr. Markham’s testimony 
to its medicinal use. He says :—* Applied externally, 
coca moderates the rheumatic pains caused by cold, 
and cures headache. When used to excess, it 


is, like everything else, prejudicial to health ; 
yet of all narcotics used by man, coca is the 
least injurious, and the most soothing and 


invigorating,” And he adds, “I chewed coca, not 
constantly, but very frequently, from the day of my 
departure from Sandia, and besides the agreeable, 
soothing feeling it produced, I found that 1 could en- 
dure long abstinence from food with less inconveui- 
ence than I should otherwise have felt, and it en- 
abled me to ascend precipitous mountain sides with a 
feeling of lightness and elasticity, and without losing 


breath.” 


But we have left ourselves small space to touch 
on what, after all, is really the subject-matter of 
the work before us,—the author’s labours in the, as 
it has proved, successful attempt to introduce the 
cultivation of chinchona trees into British India. The 
work, as he tells us, was accompanied by this dif- 
ficulty, from which similar undertakings have been 
free,—the plant to be transplanted had never been 
cultivated. ‘‘ When tea was introduced into the Him- 
alayan districts, it had been a cultivated plant in 
China for ages, and experienced Chinese cultivators 
came with it. but the chinchona had remained a wild 
forest tree.” In 1852, the proposal to introduce 
chinchona plants into India was made officially, 
In 1852, and again in May 1853, Dr. Boyle drew 
up a long and valuable report onthe subject; and at 
the same moment Mr. Markham was actually exploring 
some of the chinchona forests of Peru, in ignorance 
of any desire on the part of the Indian Government to 
procure chinchona planta, and his objects, he tells us, 
were of an antiquarian and ethnological character, 
But the subject of chinchona cultivation being in 859 
brought under his notice by Mr, Henry Deedes, of 
the Indian Office, he gave the subject due con- 
sideration, saw the inestimable benefit that might be 
conferred on India and the world generally, and re- 
solved to undertake its execution. Mr. Markham 
was, indeed, well qualified for the gigantic task he 
set himself, He knew the region, the people, and 
their languages, and having to consider wheth-r the 
undertaking should be a private or a Government 
one, he wisely, as we think. submitted his proposal 
to Lord Stanley, then, in 1859, First Secretary of 
State for India, and was entrusted with tie com- 
mission he executed so thoroughly, namely, to in- 
troduce chinchona cultivation into India, The plan 
for which he applied for sanction was as follows :— 

“To make a collection of plants and seeds of all 
the chinchone known to commerce, through the 
instrumentality of qualified agents. This would en- 
tail the despatch of five agents; to Bolivia or Cara- 
vaya forthe Calisaya plants, to Huanueo in Peru 
for the grey barks, to Loxa in lKcuador for the 
brown barks, to Huaranda in Ecuador for the red 
barks, and to Popayan for the Colombian barks, 
These five agents were to work simultancously under 
my general superintendence, and a eprcial ‘steamer 
was to be supplied to convey the collections of 
plants and seeds from the five ports of Islay, Cal- 
lao, Payta, Guayaquil. and Buenaventura, direct to 
India across the Pacific Ocean. If the scheme failed 
at one or more points—which, considering the enormous 
difficulties, was quite probable—my plan was to repeat 
the work in the next season, and, if necrssary, in the 
next and the next, until complete success was se- 
cured.” 

He adds subsequently :— 

“The measures which I thought necessary from the 
first, and which I have since continuously striven 
to bring to perfection, were :—1l. The introduction 


‘ into India of a/l chinchona species known to com- 


merce, because it was uncertain which would even- 
tually prove to be best adapted fo: cultivation 
in the new country. Even species which do not 


yield quinine were collected, because, the other chin- 
chona alkaloids also possess febrifuge virtues, 2. The 
establishment of Government plantations _ wherever 
suitable sites could be found in India, to form centres 
for the distribution of plants and seeds, and for as- 
certaining the best methods of cultivation. 3. The 
manufacture in India, of a form of the febrifuge 
combining, in the highest attainable degree, efficacy 
and cheapness; so that there may be abundant sup- 
plies within reach of all classes of the people.” 

Mr. Markham was eminently happy in the fellow- 
labourers who assisted him in his huge work ; through 
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landg everywhere bright with flowers, amid magnifi- 
cent mountain ecenery, they found the primeval chin- 
chona trees; it was no easy, summer day’s task. In 
dense forests, on the verge of giddy precipices, with 
horne(s stinging, ground choked with creepers, and 
fallen masses of twisted bamboo, they steadily, for 
many a day, fought their way, and the record of their 
work is well worth reading. Their collection was 
made at last; but their work did not go on undis- 
turbed by vexatious interruptions, ¢veu danger of 
arrest from local magnates, though carried on with 
the free permission of the Peruvian Government ; and 
probably, no one who has not personally assisted at 
such a task knows the infinite labour and care re- 
quired to transport in safety a large mass of plants, 
seeds, and seedlings from one country to another. 
In April, 1860, Mr. Markham commenced his work ; 
in February, 1878, he is able to record that his origin- 
al plan had been carried out initsentivety. and the 
species of the five regions whence the barks of com- 
merce are derived were converted from a wild to 
a cultivated state, and brought together in the planta- 
tions of British India,—the health-giving trees 
into the land which numbers ‘‘a million and a half 
of deaths from fever annually.’’ At least half these 
deaths may, says Mr. Markham, be prevented by 
putting some cheap form of the chinchona alkaloids 
into every pansari’s shop in the country, and thus 
countless multitudes be saved fromdeath or grievous 
sulfering. It remains but to add, in this brief, im- 
perfect sketch of Mr. Markham’s work, to which 
we can but call attention, that the English Go- 
vernment with the short-sighted negligence which 
but too often accompanies its sanction to scientific 
research, has left unrecognised and unrewarded many 
of Mr. Markham’s mo-t able helpers,—men who risked, 
not only their lives, but what was, perhaps, more 
' valuable, permanently their health and strength in 
the undertaking; while the justification for such 
negligence is certainly not to be found even in the 


market value of the work accomplished, since we 
find ‘“‘on the Nilgiris the whole expenditure has 
been repaid with interest by the sale of bark in 


the London market, and the Government is now de- 
riving large profiis of many thousands a year from 
bark harvests.”—Spectator. 


SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULT- 
ORAL EDUCATION. 


There is no subject which is attracting more general 
atiention in civilized countries in the present day than 
that of Technical Education. In this utilitarian age, 
the direct value of the Education imparted to the mass 
of the rising generation is being very closely criticized, 
and tho ery is spreading on every side that a great 
deal has yet to be done before it can be said that 
European, American or Colonial youth are taught or 
trained in the way best adapted for the work lying 
before them in life. Perhaps of all branches of tech- 
nical Education, that which is the most important, 
namely, the direct teaching of practical and scientific 
Agriculture has been about the last to receive the otten- 
tion it deserves. In England this is especially the 
ease. On the Continent of Europe and in the United 
States of America, a great deal has been done by the 
eatablithment of Agricultural Schools and Colleges, 
Schools of Forestry, &c., to meet the requirements of 
a large proportion of the population; but in England, 
Colleges or Schools of Agriculture may be counted 
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on the fingers of one hand, and as a consequence the 
British Colonies (which look to the Mother Country 
as their Educational guide) have been slow to realize 
the importance of affording a special training for their 
young people in the one supremely important section 
of Colonial industries. The depression of the past two 
or three years has done much to open the eyes of the 
British public to the backward condition of agriculture 
in the majority of Hnglish farming districts, and to the 
need of a special training, if future generations of lund- 
lords and tenants are to be enabled, with Tennyson’s 
farmer, ‘‘to do their duty by the land.” ‘The one 
question which often lies at the centre of all others 
in social economy or political administration, is how 
can the greatest amount of produce be secured at the 
least expense from an acre of ground? The attain. 
ment of this result is a matter of science and art, 
and in regard to Britain it is pointed out that a 
wide distinction should be drawn be!ween the science 
of agriculture and the art of farming. In the latter 
we are told the British farmer occupies no mean 
position, even though his art be based on empirical 
principles or on old precepts which will scarcely 
stand the strain of scientific investigation. But the 
great want of England is scientific agricultural re- 
search. Save for the work of Messrs, Lawes and 
Gilbert at Rothamstead, and more recently of Mr. 
Jamieson for the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
little or nothing has been done by way of experi- 
mental inquiries. Very different is the case on the 
European Continent, and especially in Germany. 
There, we are told, numerous experimental stations, 
largely subsidized by Government, are exclusively 
occupied in working out researches which may eventu- 
ate in results of vast practical importance. We may 
feel sure, however, that scientific research into ab- 
struse agricultural questions will never be encouraged 
as it ought to bein England until the British farmer, 
like the British engineer or doctor, receives an appro- 
priate scientific education. It is pointed out that 
even the well-educated men who take to farming in 
their youth as a means of future livelihood know 
little or nothing of the sciences which move particu- 
larly bear on their profession. In politics, literature, 
or art, they may be well able to hold their own; 
but their knowledge of chemistry and physics, of 
botany and physiology, is miserably bare, if not a 
total blank. Of course, there sre exceptions due to 
the Agricultural College at Cirencester and a few 


similar institutions; but it is now felt that, if the 
want is to be at all adequately supplied, au ‘‘agri- 
cultural curriculum,” so to speak, must form part of 
every school worthy of the name in Hngland, and 
especially of all Colleges and Universities, Lhe prob- 
lems of medicine are complicated enough, but even 
they, we are reminded, appear simple when compared 
with those of agriculture, and yet the tilling of the 
ground with due knowledge and art must always be 
one of the most important of human duties. There 
is no resisting the argument, therefore, that the youths 


of Britain who are destined, whether as cultivators 


ov landlords, to live by the land, 


tenants, should be 


furnished with the knowledge best calculated to pro- 
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If, however, the mother-country does not awaken 
to an adequate sense of the necessities of the case, 


she will most certainly be speedily distanced by her 
daughters at the ends of the earth. In Canada and 
throughout Australasia, a perfect furore has set in 
for the establishment of Technical, and, especially, 
Agricultural Schools. Bills to establish ‘‘ Schools of 
Agriculture” are among the most popular measures 
of Colonial politicians, and already much has been 
done in the far South. New Zealand occupies the 
foremost position with its Agricultural College, to 
which is attached a model farm, a learned Director, 
and a well-organized teaching staff; Victoria bas an 
Experimental Farm with a School attached; and 
South Australia and Queensland have Hxperimental 
Gardens and Forest Establishments. New South Wales 
lags behind, but she is speedily to make amends, and 
very shortly Agricultural Schools or Colleges will be 
found in all the Australian Colonies. The plan adopted 
may be judged from the following extracts from Aus- 
tralian papers referring to the New Zealand estab- 
lishment :— 

“‘Our neighbours in New Zealand are wisely aiming 
at tilling the field of youthful thought and sow- 
ing seeds of knowledge in the practice and science 
of agriculture. With this laudable object in view 
a school of agriculture has been establshed, in con- 
nexion with the Canterbury College, on a farm of 
500 acres, 12 miles distant from Christchurch. ‘he 
school buildings comprise lecture-theatre, library and 
museum, chemical laboratory, separate bedrooms for 
20 students, with all the other requisite conveniences, 
toyether with quarters for the director. Stables, granary, 
cowhouses, dairy, piggeries, &e., have been erected 
on the farm, The best of labour-saving machinery and 
iniplements have been selected, and the dairy utensils, 
inelude the most recent improvements connected with 
the manufacture of cheese and butter. A portion 
of the farm is devoted to experimental purposes, to 
test the merits of different methods of cultivation, 
the effect of manures on various crops, the qualities 
of native and exotic grasses, the suitability and com- 
parative worth of new varieties of cereals, roots, fodder, 
and other plants. The students will take part in the 
work of the farm, and will thus acquire a practical 
knowledge of all kinds of farm work, the manage- 
ment of stock, and the making of butter and cheese. 
Land surveying and levelling will also be taught, and 
the course of instruction will include the theory of 
agriculture in all its bearings—the origin and physical 
properties of soils, the effects of air and rain on 
fallowed soils, use of manures, draining, 
vation aid harvesting cereal and other crops, 
&c. Also chemistry as applied to agriculture ; biology, 
physiological botany and entomology, geology and 
physical geography, veterinary medicine and surgery, 
mathematios and book-keeping. 
struction is to extend over three years, and there will 
be three terms in each year. Six scholarships have 
been established, which entitle the holders to board, 
lodging, and instruction at the school free of all cost. 
These scholars! ips will be open to public competi- 
tion. Candidates may reside in any part of the New 
Zealand, and must be between 15 and 19 years of age,” 

The Director says :— 

“To the end that the instruction imparted in the 
school should be, in the first place, eminently prac- 
tical, farm work, on the part of the students, must be 
compulsory, and its proper performance be made a 
condition of studentship that must be rigorously en- 
forced. It is found in America difficult to enforce 


eulti- * 


The course of in- | 


this condition without some payment for results; and 
for this, as well as for another obvious reason, I would 
strenuously advocate the adoption of payment for 
work done by the students during the second and third 
year of the oourse, and alson for harvest work done 
during the first year, providing that such work be 
efficiently done. I think payment should be made by 
the hour, or by the piece, according to quality and 
amount of work done.” Twenty students will be 
received, and these with three practical farm-hands are 
to do the entire work of the farm. What this work will 
consist of is very clearly detailed in the sketch time-table 
for the first year. We quote from the report :— 
Monday : 8 to10, ploughing or other work with horses; 
10 to 11, dairy (utensils); 11 to 12, lecture (agri- 
culture): 2 to 3, lecture (chemistry); 3 to 4.30, 
arithmetic ; 4,30 to 5, milking. Tuesday: 7 to 7,30 
milking; 8.30 to 10, laboratory; 10 to 11 lecture (biology); 
11to12, arithmetic ; 1,to 3, ploughing or other work with 
horses; 3 to 4, field class (botanical) ; 4.30 to 5, milk- 
ing or pig-feeding. Wednesday: 7 to 7.30, milking 
or pig-feeding; 9 to 10, arithmetic ; 10 to 12, plough. 
ing or other work with horses; 1.30 to 2.30, farm 
class; 2.30 to 4.30, hedging or other farm work, 
Thursday ; 7 to 7.80, milking, &e.; 9 to 10, arith- 
metic; 10 to 11, laboratory ; 11 to 12, lecture (agri- 
culture); 1 to 2, dairy (utensils); 2 to 3. lecture 
(chemistry) ; 3 to 5, ploughing or other work with 
horses, Friday; 8 to 10, ploughing or other work 
with horses; 10 to 11, lecture (physical geography) ; 
11 to 12, arithmetic ; 1 to 3, hedging or other farm 
work; 3 to 4, arithmetic; 4 to 5, milking, feeding 
pigs, &c. Saturday; 9 to 1], examination. Thus 
the time of the students will be about equally divided 
between outdoor and indoor work, and the object 
plainly is to be turn out thoroughly practical men. 
An experimental field is to be provided, so that the 
effects manuring may be closely noticed. A metcoro- 
logical report will be published weekly, and chemical 
analyses of such substances as manures, soils, and 
mineral substances will be undertaken, The farm year 
is to be divided into three terms, two of these being con- 
temporaneous with the college to which the school 
is attached, and on the whole it would seem an ex- 
cellent work is about to be performed.” 

It is not alone though in Anglo-Saxon communities 
that we find special attention now given to the need 
of providing Agricultural Education and of the State 
encouraging the development of scientific Agriculture. 
In Japan a Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
was recently appointed, and one of his first duties 
was to organize an exhibition of national Japanese 
industries. In China it has been determined to estab- 
lish Colleges for technical as well as general educa- 
tion, and the Chinese authorities are to send no more 
students to Europe or America for their education. 
In India perhaps the most notable event of Lord 
Ripon’a régime has been the re-establishment, with a 
considerable flourish of trumpets, of Lord Mayo’s Agri- 
cultural Department, and much attention is promised 
henceforward to all that concerns the development of 
agricultural industries, the improvement of existing 
tillage, and the provision of a suitable training for 
the youth belonging to the classes of representative 
landholders or cultivators. How all this bears upon 
the present condition of agriculture in Ceylon and the 
attitude of the Government, we must leave for a 
future issue, when we shall endeavour to make sug- 
gestions calculated to benefit the great agricultural 
industries on which the prosperity of the island so 
entirely depends, 
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To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 

TAE ARTIFICIAL DRYING OF COFFEE. 

Samarang, Java, August 22nd, 1881. 

Drar Sirs,—As you are likely to have heard, it 
being mentioned in the Singapore papers, a method 
for drying coffee in an artificial way was invented 
by me in the beginning of this year. My making a 
secret of this invention, which is going to make such 
a great revolution in the prospects and future of the 
coffee planting, made me have many a struggle before 
getting listened to by the planters herein Java. I, at 
last, found some who consented to see an experiment 
which greatly satistied them all. The fact of a method 
for drying coffee, being invented was mentioned 
in all the Java newspapers and at last, in May, a 
commission was sent by the Chamber of Commerce at 
Samarang to assist ab an experiment which I was 
invited to make. ‘The result of that visit and the 
official report given by that commission is literally 
to be found in the circulars which I took the liberty 
to send you by this mail. 

You, being editors of the Ceylon Observer, a paper 
which takes so much interest in everything concern- 
ing coffee planting, made me take the liberty to send 
you some circulars, about 200, with the kind request 
to distribute them amongst the coffee planters in 
Ceylon and the principal planters in British India, 
and to mention the invention in your esteemed paper. 
I trust you will have the kindness to receive all 
letters which the planters in Ceylon might write to 
me and to forward them to my address. 

Apologizing for the liberty [{ have taken, being 
unknown to you, and thanking you before hand for 
your complying with my request, I have the honour 
to be, dear sirs, yours obediently, T. MAANEN. 


The pamphlet, after stating the difficulties attend- 
ant on the drying of coffee in the ordinary way, 
and also the drawbacks of the Guardiola system, 
says :— 

of In order to provide in all those difficulties, I lately 
took some experiments on Pendem estate, belonging 
to Messrs: A. M. & -F. Engelken, for drying coffee on 
an artificial way, and was fortunate enough to obtain, 
after many tals during the last season, a complete 
success, Therefore, I am now able to make you ac- 

uainted with the results of my experiments and with 


the inestimable advantages to be obtained by my 
drying process. 
1. The construction is very simple and may be 


done by everyone within 4 weeks, if materials are at 
hand. 

2. No yearly repairs are wanted. 

3. No complicated machinery. 

4. The drying process can be 
workman. 

5. The quantity of wood depends on the quality 
and size, but will not exceed 5 or 6 cubic metre for 
drying 50 piculs of coffee,—any wootl may be used 
and the roots of bamboo will do the best. 

6. Two or three men are wanted for drying any 
quantity of coffee. 

7. The heat can be regulated as required. 

8. The whole costs for installation will be about 
2,000 to 2,500 guilders = £170 to £200— which may 
depend upon local prices of materials. : 

9, By my process about 5U to 100 piculs of dry 
colfee, ready for shipment, may be obtained in 22 
or 24 hours at 104° to 140” Fahrenheit (100 piculs 

6,200 kilogram). 
10. the coffee is perfectly dried by my process, 
103 


surveyed by any 


The evaporation goes on very equally and the coffee 
is not exposed to injurious vapours or extraordinary 
heat. The quality ig not in the least affected and 
the whole is better dried than on masoned drying 
floors.” 

After pointing out the advantages of this system, 
Mr. van Maanen says :~—‘‘For an amount of £200,— 
for each estate, I am inclined to give you every in- 
formation wanted, drawings a. s. 0., on condition that 
no one else shall profit by your knowledge of the pro. 
cess. [very information about the experiments is to 
he got, besides by myself, by the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Samarang and by Mr. A. M. Engelken at 
Pendem estate, Solo, Java.” 

Then follows a report by Messrs. Engelken and Croes 
on the merits of an experiment made at Pendem 
estate with this process ; this is followed hy the report 
of the Commission appointed by the Samarang Com- 
mercial, Association, which we have already published 
in the Observer. 


CEYLON, INDIAN, AND EUROPEAN OLIVES, 
AND CEYLON ‘‘WERALOS.” 
Colombo, 12th Sept. 1881. 

Dear Si1r,—In a letter in your issue of the 9th 
instant, headed ‘‘New Products, Aloe Fibre, Castor 
Oil, and Olives,” occurs this passage respecting the 
last named :—‘‘I may mention that the jungles here 
abound with the ‘Varloe’ or Ceylon olive. the half- 
ripe fruit of which preserved in brine are equal to the 
Spanish. Have any of your readers tried them ?” 
Yhis subject was discussed in the columns of the 
Ceylon ‘bserver several years ago, and that of the real 
olives one or two years ago, but perbaps it would be 
well to give a sort of final notice of the Weralu at 
least. In 1857 I examined in the British Museum 
several specimens, and a very fair figure of this plant, ir 
the collection made by Paul Hermann in Ceylon in 
1670-77, and in his Musaeum Zeylanicum, ® somewhat 
barbarous catalogue of the volumes containing his 
dried plants, said to have been first published in 1717, 
my copy being the 2nd edition of 1726, he refers to 
this plant at pp. 9, 10 and 22, and to the speci- 
mens of it in volumes 1], pp. 50 and 57, and 
2, p. 35, in every place of which the old Dutchman 
spelled the word 200 years ago as it is pronounced by 
the Sinhalese, and ever has been, viz. weralu, and 
hence no doubt the origin of Weralugastenna, a well- 
known place where I resiled when surveying in 
Ambegamuwa in 1841. I believe that the Sinhalese 
have eaten the olive-like pulpy matter of’ its drupe’ 
when ripe and pickled, time out of mind. Hermann 
alludes to the drupes as of the size and shape of an 
olive, and as to the pickling of them by the natives 
in 1670, he refers thus :—‘‘ Fructus immaturi condiuutur, 
muria ab incolis, addito pauxillo oleo olivarum, ad 
concitandum saporem olivis propinquiorem.” ( Mus. p. 9.) 
Burmann, Thesaurus Zeylanicus, 1737, p. 93 and 
plate 40, gives a fuller description of it, and the figure 
of the leaves and flowers gives a fair idea of the plant. 

It is the Elwocarpus No. 206 p. 92 of the flora 
Zeylanica, of Linneus, 1747, in the appendix to which 


the description of this genus is first given ». 10, the 
meaning of which is elaia, an olive and karpos, a 
fruit, the fruits resembling those of the olive, but 
otherwise far removed from it. In the Species Planta- 
rum it was named Elwocarpus serratus Lin. the 


specific name indicating the serratures on the margins 
of the leaves. It belongs to the Lime or Linden 
family, Tiliacew, and its wide separation from the 
true olive is indicated by the fact that in Thwaites, 
Enum. Plant. Zeyl. the weraluis given as order $l, and 
the order Oleacem-Jusminacer, as No. 10!), although 
the sequence of the orders in this work may not 
indicate this wide separation. Roxburgh Fl. Znd., 2, 
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596, wrote :—‘‘ Without sccess I have tried to extract 
oil from the fruit. They are dried and used in 
curries by the natives and also pickled.” 

The fleshy exterior of theripe drupes of the weralus 
are freely eaten by the natives, and by Europeans 
who are fond of acid fruits. The taste is about mid- 
way between those of an unripe plum andasloe. No 
pickle is better known in the streets of Colombo than 
that from the weralu fruits, and it is hawked about by 
Sinhalese boys when the fruits are in season. 

Moon Cat., pt. 2, p. 36, No.565, gives the following 
Sinhalese names for weralus, viz.: embul (sour), kana 
(eatable), kabata (astringent), gal (rock), and titta(bitter), 
and for Klzocarpus serratus, he gives the third of these 
kahata, but this is evidently a blunder as no such 
distinction is made respecting the common and edible 
one which is simply the weralu par excellence. 

The endcarps of several species of Elzocarpus are 
used as necklaces and rosaries by the Brahmans, 
several striugs of the different kinds being often 
worn by the same person. They are scented with sandal- 
wood and sold all over India and Ceylon I can 
imagine how much of the time of the Director of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya is taken 
up in answering questions like that put by your cor- 
respondent, and the labor lost in doing so. 

Lwo species of Olea, one of Ligustrum, and four 
of Chiovanthes belonging to the real Olive family, are 
indizeneous to Ceylon, and the Olea fragrans, a native 
of China, was said to be in Peradeniya Garden in 
Moon’s time. The leaves of this latter plant are said 
to be used in Chinafor scenting tea with. ‘‘ Olea 
‘cuspidata, Wallich, a tree abundant in Afghanistan, 
Beluchistan and Western Sind, has been supposed to 
be a wildform of O. Europea, but is regarded by Dr. 
Brandis as a distinct species. It is not known to have 
been ever cultivated, yet its fruit which is of small 
size and but sparingly produced, is capable of afford- 
ing a good oil.” (Fluckiger and Hanbury.) 

The O. Europea has been introduced to different 
parts of India, but I am not aware that it has 
borne fruits.—Yours truly, W.F 


SILK IN CEYLON: PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 
SILKWORM REARERS. 


Dear Srr,—Perhaps, with reference to the remarks 
in your issue of Saturday, the following hints may 
be useful to any of your readers who are attempting 
torearsilkworms. Firstly, keep the worms as much as 
possible at a temperature of 70° and 75°. Secondly, 
always give them their food dry; avoid waste, but let 
them always have some food to go on with. The 
youngest worms must be fed on the small, succulent 
leaves from the tips of the branches. Whird’y, as far as 
possible allow fresh air to circulate round the trays 
in which they are kept, but avoid sudden changes 
oftemperature. Fourthly, feed the worms regularly and 
do not disturb them during moulling. Jifthly, avoid 
crowding the worms, and keep each batch separately, 
according to age. Siwihly, guard against the attacks of 
rats, mice, green lizirds, bronze and ‘‘house” lizards, 
birds (especially robins and titmice), earwigs, spiders 
of all kinds, and hornets, Lastly, put not your truet 
in eggsimported by anyone but yourself. It is the 
customn Ceylon as elsewhere, to purchase experi- 
ence with other prople’s money, and recent impor- 
tations of eggs from China have, so far asI know, 
not been more successful than the African palm nuts 
offered some while ago- If there is one thing 
more than any other in the rearing of ailk- 


worms that requires regularity, it is the hatching 
worms as much as porsible at one time. 
in large 


of the 


It is the custom rearing establishments 


to keep only the worms that hatch out on three or 
four days, so as to obtain the systematic feeding and 
regular growth of many thousands, without which 
success is impossible. If follows then that if the 
worms emerge only by tens their rearing necessitates 
an enormous amount of extra time, trouble and ex- 
pense, and muet lead only to still greater irregulari- 
ties in the following generations, (if there are any). 
Irregular emerging from the eggs isa sign of great 
debility in the parent stock: the rearing of worms 
under such circumstances is almost worse than useless, 
and the greatest care and discrimination will be re- 
quired to prevent the present attempts at Sericulture 
meeting with the same fate as has attended others,— 
Yours faithfully, NO FRAUD. 


ENEMIES OF CINCHONA. 


Dikoya, 16th September 1881. 


Dear Sir,—By this post I send youin a small box 
the remains of a poochie, regarding which, I think, 
any information you can give will be useful to 
cinchona planters. 

I found him in the heart of a healthy young eucei- 
rubra tree. to which my attention was first drawn 
by observing a clotted mass of eaten wood-like saw 
dust round the tree. Taking this off, T found a hole 
large enough to put a little finger into, going into 
the tree about 10 inches above the ground. On 
cutting the tree down, above the hole, I found that 
the poochie bad worked downwards, and on rooting 
the tree up, I found he had worked his way down 
to the very bottom of the stems, or a couple of inches 
below the surface of the ground. Perhaps the por- 
tion of the stem which I first cut may be of interest 
to you, so I send that also by parcel post.—Yours 
faithfully, K. 

[fhe ‘‘poochie” sent is precisely the same as that 
described in our issue of the 7th instant, when a 
specimen was sent to us from Upper Dimbula. It is 
believed to be the larva of a moth belonging to the 
family Hepialidae which has hitherto shown a great 
liking for casuarina trees, —Ep, C. 0.] 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CINCHONA 


ENTERPRIZE IN CEYLON. 
Maskeliya, 20th September 1881. 


Dear Srr,—With reference to Mr. Talbot’s resolu- 
tion before the P. A , it would be well that Government 
should be made to understand that the appointment of 
an analyist is the only way they can now make up 
for the neglect which the cinchona enterprize (an 


' enterprise on which the fate of the Colony may be said 


to depend) has met with at their hands. 
' Hakgala is in such astate that money spenton it can 
dothe planter no good inany way. The stock-in-trade 


_ there may be said to consist of an imposing gate, 


avenue, and bungalow, a couple of honest propagating 
houses that pretend to be nothing better than they 
are—dimgy, unwholesome, dens—an acre or so of 
sickly Java Ledgerianas, about a year old, and a 
few miscellaneous dying succirubras and officinalis. 
Dr. Trimen is probably anxious to effect a reforma- 
tion, but the money so spent can never make up for 
the years wasted, and any ordinary estate in the 
Island will »lways have better cinchona to show than 
Haxkgala. Grafting from stocks of ascertained value 
seems to be the only practically useful work to be 
done, but the non-existence of such stocks is an 
obstacle. If, therefore, Government refuse to engage 
an analyist, let them never quote the expenditure ~ 
on reclaiming Hakgala as being any help to the 
cinchona industry.—Yours truly, NEGLECT, 
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CINCHONA PLANTERS’ MANUAL.” 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘ The Cin- 
chona Planters’ Manual,’ by T. C. Owen, published 
by Messrs, A. M. & J. Ferguson, Colombo. 

It is one of the most complete works of its kind 
that we have come across, and far surpasses both in 
manner and in matter any similar manual that has 
yet been offered to the planter. ‘Lhe writer goes to the 
very root of his subject, the first part of his book 
being devoted to an exposition of the physiology of 
plants in general. Part IJ. contains two chapters, 
one dealing with the chemistry of the alkaloids 
derived from cinchona bark, their relative values, and 
the proportions in which they exist in different parts 
of the tree; and the other giving a detailed account 
of the variousspecies and varisties and their characters, 
regarded both from a botanical and a practical stand- 
point. Part III. treats exhaustively of cultivation 
and harvesting, and their accessories; Part V. deals 
with the diseases to which the plants are subject ; 
while in Part VI. the writer gives us a series of 
elaborate estima'es of outlay and returns. In Ceylon, 
we observe, the diseases are less serious than in the 
case of either coffee or tea, the most formidable being 
canker, But in Java the trees are said to be liable to 
the attacks of a pest identified by the writer with 
the red spider of tea-bush notoriety. We regret to add 
that he suggests no remedy for the evil. 

If the estimates given in the Manual can be de- 
pended on, cinchona cultivation holds ont prospects 
which the tex planter may well envy. They show 
at the end of five years, for the Officinalis variety, a 
profit, on the uprooting system, of R1,344 on an outlay 
of R1.179, and on the mossing and renewing system 
‘@ profit of R3,047, on an outlay of R1,822, per acre; 
and for the Succirubra variety profits of R860 and 
R2.509 on outlays of R993 and R1,795 respectively. 
As regards the first of these results, Mr. Owen says :— 

“The profit of R1,343 per acre includes the cost 
of land, R150, and the proprietor finds himself in 
this position. He has purchase money and expendi- 
ture returned to him, with profit as above; he has 

| 100 acres of cinchona land planted up by self-sown 
| seedlings; a quarter of this acreage being two and 
| a@ half years old, and ready to cut during the middle 
| of the ensuing year, one-fourth the year after, and 
| one-half the third year; shewing a profit at the end 
of nine and a half years greater than that shewn at 
the end of the first five years, by the saving of original 
Pirchase of land and opening expenses, R27,945, be- 
Sides other little savings in upkeep and first building, 
always provided that the land is found capable of 
producing a second crop.” 
No ertimates of results are given in the case of 
| Calisuya or other species, for want of data to go 
| upon. 


Cuprea Crxcnona.—Further information concerning 
the ‘‘cuprea” cinchona bark has been contributed by 
Dr. Charles A. Robbins, of New York, to the Oi/, 
Paint, and Drug Reporter. He has visited Santander, 
United States, Columbia, where the bark is collected, 
He says that the tree prowson the lower mountain 
ranges adjoining Buccaramanga, at a much lower alti- 
tide than any of the known marketable kinds, the 

od trees not generally growing at a level below 

000 or above 3,500 feet. The first lotsof bark that 
Were shipped were obtained from the higher altitudes, 
2,000 to 3,000 feet, and was in most cases of fine 
quality. A good deal of that which has recently 
been collected is of very inferior quality, and it is stated 
that the greater part of it will not yield bhalfas much 
quinine as the first shipments to London, which 


‘gold at 3s. 6d, to 3s. Sd. per lb.—Phar. Journal, 


_ Agsrract or PrKinc FAZETTE.—JSuly ‘16th.—(1) 
Memorial from Ming An, Governor of Kirin, re- 
porting that he has succeeded in obtaining from amongst 
the hills ten large plants of wild ginseng weighing 
about two taels nive mace five, and ten small plants 
weighing about one tael four mace five. The gin- 
Seng supplied to His Majesty last year was paid 
for out of the public funds by the memorialists, but 
the expense of procuringit is so large that he can- 
not continue to draw upon the public funds for 
the necessary amount, ‘he four ounces odd that bave 
now been procured involved an expenditure of Ts. 
404, and he would suggest that now that the sale 
of cultivated ginseng is no longer prohibited, and 
duty is levied upon it. the sum required to procure 
the wild ginseug for the Court may be drawn from 
the duties levied on the cultivated plant, should 
His Majesty demand a further supply.—Rescript : It 
is noted.—North China Herald. 


_ JonoreE Tra has been characterized as ‘Good black- 
ish leaf, strong, Pekoe flavour.” This, to begin with, 
1s encouraging, and it may be that at no distant day 
we may sce tea plantations on the Malay Peninsula, 
The experimental tea gardens belonging to H. H. the 
Maharaja are flourishing excellently. A tea planter 
from India who recently visited them, stated, that 
the “soil and climate was all that could be desired “st 
for the successful cultivation of the tea plant. Sam’ 
ples sent to London have been reported on as above- 
and valued at from 1/7 to 2/1 per pound. Indian 
teas are increasing in favour, the deliveries in London 
reaching nearly 50,000,000 1b. annually. Apart from 
the export trade, Messrs. Thomson, the tea Brokers, 
state that the deliveries of China tea are about 
116,000,000 1b. The quality has deteriorated. Java 
tea is not esteemed in the home market, and the same 
may be said of much that is exported from Japan. 
There are thousands of acres in Johore admirably 
suited for this industry, and judging from the quantity 
and quality of Gambier leaf and the general super- 
abundance of foliage everywhere on the territory, there 
seems to be nothing wanting to guarantee success to 
the planter except cheap Indian labour. The nearness 
of Johore to the Singapore market is in itself a 
great advantage to the planter.—Straits Times. 


Fieres.—In the annual report, which has just 
reached us, of another valuable instituticn in Ca!cutta, 
the Royal Botanical Garden, it is mentioned, on the 
authority of the Superintendent, Dr. King, that the 
cultivation of rheca is not likely to prove a vommer- 
cial success in Bengal. The prizes offered for an effici- 
ent machine for cleaning the fibre have hitherto 
failed to create much interest in the subject, and it 
is unlikely that zemindars and ryots will undertake 
the cultivation of the plant until there is a cheap and 
effective means of bringing it into marketable condi- 
tion. During the past twelve months various kinds 
of grasses were examined with a view to test their 
capability of yielding a paper fibre, but the re-ults 
in no case appear to have been hopeful. Dr. King 
recommends that attention should be given to the 
ulilization of the plaintain, which, so far as the mannu- 
facture of paper is concerned, promiscs to be the best 


of the fibre-producing plants in India. Sic Avhley 
Eden, who is always ready to encouraze local enter- 
prise, expresses his readiness to assist any mercantile 

try experiments 


firm or private persons wishing to 


with the plantain in the Chittagong Hill ‘Tracts, or 
elsewhere in Bengal, by supplying them with wild 
| plantain stems, free of cost, at the out-set o he 
experiment, and afterwards at reasonable rates. The 
manuiacture of paper 18 an industry that 10 is very 
desirable should be encouraged in Indis, and, we hope, 
some one will come forward to avail bimself of the 
| assistance of the Bengal Government.—TZ'imes of Jndia. 
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A NEW KIND of Patm has been discovered in 
some of the South Sea Islands, or else cultivation has 
improved the already wonderfully productive powers 
of the cocoanut palm. In a leading article a few days 
ago a contemporary spoke of the ‘“‘ copra-bearing palm” 
as one of the natural products of those islands, 
Ready-made copra, hanging in graceful clusters from 
the tree, would indeed be a striking proof of the 
effects of scientific agriculture.—Colonies and India. 

Cargpamoms.— During the past month, Bengal card- 
amoms, the produce of Amomum aromaticum, Roxb. 
and meni seed, the spindle-shaped fruits of. Lophira 
alata, bave been offered at the London drug sales. 
The latter belongs to the natural order Dipteracez, 
and occasionally presents one of the wings of the 
calyx, to the development of which the order owes 
its name. An oil obtained from these seeds is said 
to be used by the natives of tropical Africa under 
the name of ‘‘ meni” oil. —Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Mepicinan PLants In JAmAicA.—The cultivation of 
chinchona bark is being vigorously carried on in Jamaica 
under the able direction of Mr. D. Morris. The true 
Cinchona Ledgeriana, the most valuable of all the Peru- 
vian barks, has been grown from seed supplied by Mr. 
Moens, of Java; and there are now in Jamaica some 
60,000 seedlings raised from this seed, beside 20,000 
more from seed obtained from Dr. King; of Calcutta, 
This quantity will, it is hoped, enable the Jamaica 
plantations to compete successiully in a few years 
with those of the Hast Indies. The Columbian barks 
lately introduced into Jamaica are also thriving. The 
cultivation of jalap in Jamaica, again, promises to be 
a success. About 2,0001b. of this root are being now 
sent to the London market, partly m the form of split 
and dried tubers and partly in slices. Should the 
latter meet with acceptance at a fair price, the cul- 
tivation promises to be remunerative, as the roots can, 
in this way, be dried without artificial heat, and 2d. 
per lb. cost of production saved. The roots are said 
to lose about 70 per cent. in drying. The roots are 
being analysed, and the results will probably soon be 
published.— Colonics and India. 

THE WATER PowER oF NiaGARA River.—The recent 
visit of the American Society of Civil Engineers to 
Niagara Falls has drawn renewed attention to the 
works for utilizing some of the enormous water-powee 
of Niagara river which are now in progress under thr 
auspices of a new Company. The canal was originally 
constructed by Horace H. Day, of New York, in the 
year 1850, at a cost of $250,000. The canal debouches 
from the river above the falls, and discharges into the 
reservoir below them, being about three-quarters of a 
mile in length. Its dimensions at present are about 
35 ft. in width, by 10 ft. in depth ; but the new Com- 
pany have land enough secured to enlarge it, when 
necessary, to 100 ft. wide. There is a fall of 2 ft. in the 
length of the canal. It is arranged to extend the re- 
servoir, a8 required, to a mile in jength along the river 
bank, its width being 70ft., and depth same as the 
canal. Four wheels, owned by private individuals, 
were in operation formerly. The new Company, formed 
some four years ago, bought the old undertaking at a 
mere song, and is now developing the scheme into a 
thoroughly organized water-power Company. ‘hey 
have nearly completed a wheel pit, not far from the 
lower extremity of the present reservoir, 40 ft. long by 
20 ft, wide, sunk in the solid reck 86 ft., from which 
a tunnel, 10 ft. by 6 ft., has been bored for discharging 
the waste into the river. Itis proposed to ultimately 
place three wheels in this pit, but for the present only 
a 50in. Risdon turbine is in position, under a head of 
86 ft., developing some 1,100-horse power. The water 
is led /rom the reservoir to the wheels by huge iron pipes. 
The total available head is about 220 ft., which, after 
deducting the 86 ft. ab present employed, leaves some 
134 ft. yet available. The possibilities of power appear 
at first sight to be inexhaustible.—Jron, 


QUEENSLAND PeARL FisHerres.—From a report re- 
cently issued on the pearl fisheries of Queensland by 
Lieutenant de Hoghton, of Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Beagle,’ 
we learn that 1! firms are engaged in the trade in 
Torres Straits, of whom ten have their headquarters 
at Sydney, employing nearly 100 boats in the work.’ 
The amount of pearl-shell exported in 1878 was 4494 
tons, valued at from £60,000 to £70,000. The price 
of the shell fluctuates a good deal, ranging between 
£120 to 280 per ton. The divers principally consist 
of Kanakas, Maories, and Malays, only some 20 white 
men being engaged in the operations, with a few 
Australian blacks. Generally speaking, the divers 
make an excellent thing of it, their earnings seldom 
being less than £200 a year, while in very good 
years, such as 1878, they have been known to make 
£340 each. Although there are a good uumber of 
sharks in these seas, the loss of life on the part of 
the pearl fishers is very small, averaging about two 
per annum ; and it is a curious fact that the sharks 
almost always beat a retreat as soon as the fishing 
operations commence.—London Times. 


ARTIFICIAL Honpy.—When “artificial honeycombs ” 
made of paraffin wax and filled with ‘‘glucose”—i.e, 
the sweet syrup of common corn—are manufactured 
in large quantities in New York, and ‘‘eagerly bought 
up as the best clover honey,” itis hard to say where 
Yankee ingenuity and human credulity are to end. 
But cannot many of our Colonies take the hint thus 
offered to them, and step in to supply the demand for 
honey with the real article? In the garden isles of the 
West Indies, on the flowery slopes of Botany Bay, 
amid the groves of Tasmania, in Canada itself—with all 
its ‘‘terrible winters”—the ‘‘busy bee,” if properly 
housed, would manufacture illimitable quantities of best 
honey in purest wax cells without the necessity for 
macbinery to copy the combs in solidified paraffin, ‘‘ so 
beautifully as to defy detection ”—to quote the words 
of the Graphic, which reports this latest Yankee dodge 
—and without calling into requisition hot irons to close 
the cells. Wooden nutmegs, oleomargarine, and glucose 
honey, are all very well in their way, but when it is 
worth while to make imitations of any article there 
must be a market for the real thing and the real thing 
willalways bear the palm.—Colonies and India. 

Tue Enetisa Community In lowa.—A per pawith 
this title, by Mr. Robert Benson, in Macmiilan’s Maga- 
zine for May this year, gives on account of the English 
settlement referred to by a correspondent in our issue 
of last Friday. It appears from this that the founder 
of the colony (which now numbers 500) was Mr. Close, © 
the well-known Cambridge oarsman, who in 1877 
bought 3,000 acres in north-western Iowa, his reasons” 
for choosing that part in preference to . Canada or 
other American states being that there was plenty 
of railway carriage, the land was prairie and would 
grown both staples, Indian corn and wheat, and 
as the eastern half of the state was thickly popu- 
lated and the land there was worth £8 to £15 
an acre it was to be expected that the next yea’ 
of immigration would overlap the eastern half and 
equalize prices. 120,000 acres have already been cul- 
tivated by this colony,representing a capital of abou 
£250,000. The land is divided into farms of 160 acres 
each, every 40 farms or so being placed under a 
steward. A form ready for the tenant would cost no 
from £340 to £400. Labour is plentiful, the wages 
being £3 10s a month and board. Nothing but succes 
has met the colony so far, but the test will come 
when there is a bad harvest from burst, or drough 
or storms, or other causes; on when a good harvest 
in Kurope corresponds with one in America, Mean: 
time however persons with moderate capital ¢ 
scarcely do better than follow the example of th 
former Colombo merchant whose experience is giv 
in Friday’s paper, and buy a farm in Jowa, 
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TEA AND SILK FARMING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


For the Tea Industry.—(1) The necessary supply 
of one-year-old tea plants and fresh seed from China, 
Ceylon, Assam, the Neilgherries and Darjeeling, de- 
livered at the nearest port to the proposed plantations 
at cost price, or free. (2) Facilities for tle importa- 
tion of labour from China, India, or elsewhere; and 
reasonable legal protection to the planter against the 
non-fulfilment or evasion of labourers’ engagements. 
(3) A proportion of forest-land to the acreage pur- 
chased or rented, at a reduced figure, or free, (4) 
The admission without duty by the Customs of all 
material, implements, tools, and machinery necessary 
in tea cultivation, manufacture, and packing, for a 
short term of years. (5) Freedom from duty or excise 
impost for all tea grown and prepared within the 
colony for the first ten years. 

For the Silk Industry.—(6) The necessary supply 
—four hundred plants per acre—of five-year-old white 
mulberry bushes grafted on black mulberry stocks, 
or other approved kinds and seed from Sydney or 
elsewhere; also the needful quantities of any other 
silkworm-feeding shrubs, such as the castor-oil plant, 
the terminalia and jujube trees, the ailanthus, &c., 
delivered at the nearest port to the proposed planta- 
tions at cost price, or free. (7) Facilities in regard 
to labour, land, and freedom from duties, as in the 
tea industry. (8) And such encouragement as would 
lead to the speedy settlement of skilled reelers from 
France and Italy, silk throwsters from England, and 
the purchase in time of all the elaborate mechanism 
required in the higher branches of the silk industry.— 
W. Cocuran.—Chamnbers’s Journal. 


CASUARINA CULTIVATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘MADRAS MAID. ” 


Sir,—Keferring to an extract from The Lurasian 
and Anglo-Indian Advocate which appeared in your 
issue of 20th July, regarding the cost of planting casua- 
rinas, the writer says:—‘‘It is estimated that under 
very unfavourable circumstances as much as R100 
er acre will be required for the first year.” On re- 
erring to his estimate for planting six acres I find, 
after deducting an item ‘cost of watering and all sun- 
dries’ which 1 will suppose is expenditure incurred 
after the first year, the cost of raising, planting and 
tending for one year, on six acres, to be K156_ or 
R151 per acre. 

The writer of the extract also says:—‘‘Land for 
casuarina cultivation may be had for R10 per acre. 
I shall say R20 to be on the safe side.” On going 
to his estimated abstract of receipts and expenditure, 
I find R1,400 as gross expenditure on 6 acres; but 
on referring to detailed account, I cannot find any 
charge for cost of land. Again, a profit of R7,600 
on an outlay of R1,400 would, by my calculation, 
be 542°8 per cent instead of 550 per cent. Will 
the writer of this, or the etitor of the paper referred 
to, be so good as to explain, and if I am wrong 
put me 


Travancore, 3rd Sept. RIGHT. 


THE CULTIVATION OF CASUARINAS. 

At the meeting on the 3rd ultimo, of the Madras 
Agri-Horticultural Society. there was read an article 
on “Lhe Profit of Casuarina Cultivation,” published 
in the Madras Mai! of the 20th July last, as an 
extract from The Lurasion and AngloIndian Advocate, 
in which it is reckoned that 18,000 trees may be grown 
On six acres of land to produce § annas each in four 
years, at a gross expenditure of R1,400 resulting in 
aonet profit of R7,600, or a return in four years of 


104 


550 per cent. The Honorary Secretary, who has had 
considerable personal experience in this matter, stated 
that such estimates are liable to cause much mischief 
by inducing people to speculate without the means. 
“The most successful casuarina planters in the 
neighbourhood of Madras, where the land is specially 
adapted to the industry, plant only 300 trees to the 
acre, and consider themselves very fortunate if, after 
being twelve to fifteen years without return for their 
money, they can cut an average of anything over 
forty tons of firewood to the acre; or if, in other 
words, they get their wood to market so as to give 
a net return, at R6 per ton, of R240 per acre. 
Multiplying this sum by 6 we have a return of R1,440 
for six acres, against the writer’s estimated expenditure 
of RI,400. Thus, the business is only really profitable 
when worked on a large scale; when the trees are 
allowed to grow for much more than four years ; when 
there are very good acres to make up for those that 
fail; and when water is close enough at hand to 
allow of the expenses being reduced to the lowest 
possible amount.”' We have been informed that no 
area under 100 acres will pay Europeans, and that 
these 100 acres must be good land. Nativ’s who 
plant emall plots make profit because they use only 
the unpaid labour of their own families. Last year 
as an experiment a correspondent of ours cut an acre 
of seven year old trees—an average one. Its produce 
was just under 7 tons, and the net value of the wood 
was about R5 a ton, so the acre yielded but R35 
after seven years’ waiting for returns, —Madras Mail. 


SILK IN THE PUNJAB. 


The cocoons fiom imported seed are said by the 
manager of Messrs. Listers’ filature to have been as 
fine as any in the world. ‘this is an extremely satis- 
factory result, and one that the Licvutenant-Governor 
hopes will be maintained. It is to be regretted that 
the country seed should have become generally diseased, 
but his Honor does not think that it is necessary 
to take any special steps in this matter as proposed 
by the financial Commissioner and the Commissioner. 
From the facts stated by the Deputy Commissioner 
that very few country cocoons were exhibited this 
year, and that Messrs. Lister gratuitously distributed 
foreign seed to all breeders who gree to sell the 
produce to them, it appears certain that the foreign 
seed will supersede the country seed without any 
effort being made in this behalf. It is not likely 
that the moths and worms of the two c asses are 
allowed to mix, but unless this is the case, the in- 
fection cannot spread. 

The return attached to the Deputy Commissioner’s 
report shows that the produce of 2 maunds 26} seers 
of seed was 347 maunds, 2 seers of cocoons. The 
rough outturn of silk is put at 804 mannds, but at 
the rate used by the Deputy Commissioner, viz. 10°41 
seers of silk per maund of cocoons, the amount would 
appear to be 90 maunds 12 seers. This seems to be 
a satisfactory result, but it is not possible to com- 
pare the figures with those of previous years, as the 
former statistics of one or the other of the a‘stricts 


are ulways incomplete in some particular. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor trusts that this information will be 
carefully recorded in the fulure, and an effort should 


be made to gauge roughly the proportion which the 
cocoons exhibited bear to the whole number produced 
in the two districts. 

The development of mulberry plantations during 
the past year has been satisfactory. ‘The Irrigation 
Department has been addressed as suggested by the 
Financial Commissioner, and requested to plant mul- 
berry trees as far as possible on the banks of the 
Bari Doab canal and its main distributaries in the 
Gurdaspur district.—/ndian Agriculturist, 
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TOBACCO-GROWING IN THE EASTERN 
PROVINCE OF CEYLON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ CEYLON 'TIMES.” 


Str,—Mr. A. Shaw, a Sumatra Planter, whose sery- 
ices we secured at great expense to cure our Tobacco, 
is pow engaged on that work. It is necessarily a 
lengthy process anywhere, but we have found it more 
so here—our climate during the months that the cur- 
ing is going on, is very dry, and fermentation is 
therefore not so quick and strong, as it otherwise 
would be. ‘That this is any disadvantage, except that 
it makes the curing a little more expensive, and that 
we lie out of our money the longer, we are not pre- 
pared to say. 

Last year we had more difficulties to contend with 
than we will ever have again. Still, we got a con- 
siderable acreage planted with tobacco, from which 
we have secured a large quantity of leaf. Regard- 
ing its quality, I canonly at this stage, quote from 
Mr. Shaw’s report. ‘‘Much of the tobacco grown 
this season, which I am now engaged in curing, 
is of excellent quality.” ‘‘The great point, therefore, 
has been gained in Trincomalee in proving so satis- 
factorily, that the soil and climate are suitable for 
producing tobacco of the wished-for quality.” The 
tobacco is now being sorted and pressed into bales 
for export to London and Amsterdam—a, few bales 
being sent elsewhere on the continent through Messrs. 
Freudenberg and Co. 

I see no reason why tobacco should not grow equally 
well at Vissa—if my ideas of its soil and climate are 
correct. It certainly is worth a trial, as there is no 
crop more paying. Your correspondent wished to know 
why we were planting up last year’s tobacco lands with 
coconuts. The natives of Trincomalee cultivate tobacco 
more extensively than anything else, year after year 
on the same land, using cattle manure alone; in 
Sumatra, after the first crop, the land is manured 
with lime and guano. We desire to get as much land 
opened up here as we can, as the more we open 
the healther the place will be, and having plenty of 
Jand we can afford to plant up our first year’s clear- 
ings with coconuts. Awaiting the result of the sale 
of our first tobacco crop before we plunge. Besides 
which coconuts are a very paying product here. And 
we ace not over burdened with money, and I think 
we shall find it cheaper to fell and clear new land 
than to manure the old. The upkeep of the coco- 
nuts, is next to nothing, the planting we do simul- 
taneously with, and at the expense of, the tobacco. 

A. H. MACARTNEY. 


TOBACCO CROPS OF 1880 AND 1870. 


J. R. Dodge, special agent for the collection of 


statistics of agriculture, has issued from the Census - 


Office a report showing the tobacco crops of the 
United States for the census years 1880 and 1870. 
The comparative statement in the report shows an 
apparent increase in the production of 80 per cent 
during the decade, the ¢ 
at 473,107,573 pounds, and that of 1870 at 262,735,341 
pounds. ‘This apparent increase, Mr. Dodge says, ex- 
aggerates the real advance in tobacco cultivation; at 
the preceding census the crop was a small one, and 
the fear of taxation may have operated to prevent a 
full crop of tobacco in 1870, The crop reported in 
1880 was one of medium production, not in excess of 
present requirements for home demand and export. 
Fifteen States produce now, as in 1870, more than 99 
per cent of the tobacco of the United States, although 
it is reported in twenty-two other States and six 
territories, Of these fifteen, only Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Massachusetts produced less than in 
1870, Kentucky occupies the first position, produc- 


product in 1880 being placed © 


ing 36 per cent of the total product of the country. 
Virginia then holds second place; Pennsylvania has 
advanced from the twelfth to the third; Wisconsin 
from the fifteenth to the tenth; and North Carolina, 
Connecticut, and New York have each gained one 
point in the rank of tobacco States. Those that have 
retrograded in relative production are Massachusetts, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Tennessee. The average yield per acre is shown 
to be 731 pounds, varying from 1,599 pounds in 
Massachusetts to 471 pounds in North Carolina. This 
variation in the rate of yield, the report states, is due 
in differing degrees to the use or neglect of fertilizers, 
the habit of growth of different varieties and vicissi- 
tudes of season. 

The following table shows the total product in 
pounds and yield per acre in 1880 in fifteen leading 
tobacco-growing States :— 


States. Total Yield. Average. 
Kentucky ae ooo 7 LAE ASS 756 
Virginia ... 45 . 80,099,830 553 
Pennsylvania Lee OOS SDI GMT 1,340 
Ohio Kt a ... 84,725,405 1.001 
Tennessee a ... 29,965,652 707 
North Carolina... 99,286,448 471 
Maryland 26,082, 147 683 
Connecticut 14,044, 652 1,620 
Missouri ... 11,994,077 773 
Wisconsin 10,878,463 1,234 
Indiana .. 8,872,842 742 
New York 6,553,351 1,327 
Massachusetts 5,369,436 1,599 
Illinois 3,396,700 699 


West Virginia ... 2,296, 140 564 


—Indian Agriculturist. 


THE STATE OF PERAK. 
(London and China Express, 26th August 1881, ) 


As evidence of what the result would be were the 
Malay States under British rule, there is an announce- 
ment in the Straits Settlements Gazette of the increase 
which it is thought desirable to make in the price 
of land in the district of Larut.. The order referred 
to has of course been made at the instance of the 
Regent and Council, who direct the Resident to see 
that it is carried out. This goes without saying so 
far as its appearance in the order is concerned ; but 
one is very much inclined, on seeing Legislation of 
that kind, to imagine that the circumstances as just 
put, ought to be reversed. This, however, has nothing 
much to do with the alteration made, except so 
far as to show that the British Resident’s presence, 
coupled with his advice, is bringing about a state of 
things very different to that which existed only a 
very few years back. As to the advisability of the 
change, that is a matter in which there is likely to 
be a good deal said, because it may with justice be 
contended that anything resembling a diminution in 
the easy terms offered by the Government must to 
some extent stop the otherwise very rapid develop- 
ment of the country, This opening up in that part 
of Perak, south of the Kreean and Kuran rivers, must 
have been more successful than was anticipated. But 
what the object can be in putting a higher price 
on the land is rather difficult to see, unless it is to 
divert enterprise more to Perak ;proper, in which 
very little has as yet been done beyond prospecting. 

On the other hand, there cannot be, comparatively 
speaking, very much land left in Larat. Ever since 
the mines were opened there the influx of Chinese 
has been very large, while since the war the cultiva- 
tion of rice and sugar has increased to a very great 
extent. The low-lying portion of the country in- 


cluded in the water-shed has always contributed to 
the rice products; the yield in some parts being s0 
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great as to utterly eclipse the neighbouring lands, 
and tow that the opening of the fresh water canal 
from above the tidal influence of the Kreean supplies 
the one want, the whole of the lands have no doubt 
been applied for. Further up the river, also, much 
enterprise has existed for a considerable period, and 
Selama and its neighbourhood, besides producing large 

uantities of tin, is in a high state of cultivation. 

o the banks of the river again, near Province Wellesley, 
/a very exten-ive sugar estate exists, the energetic 
Chinese proprietor of which has gone in for machinery, 
so that there is a continuous line of settled cultiva- 
tion from the mouth of the river for some consider- 
able length of its course, and again near its source. 
Now is this enhanced price for the land a wise act 
on the part of the Regent and his advisers? It will, 
of course, if it does not put a stop to the opening 
up, add cousiderably to the funds in the Treasury ; 
but is this pecuniary advantage likely to be nullified 
by the uncertainty which will arise in the minds of 
capitalists with reference to the acts of the Perak 
Government? When other States are contending for 
the patronage of capitalists, it is questionable whether 
it is a wise policy to pursue. Time will show; but 
if the result is disadvantageous, more harm than a 
return to the easy terms can remedy will be done. 
Surely it would be far better to adhere to one set 
of conditions, and not change it because it has been 
beneficial. We should have thought that was the 
greatest argument in the system adopted. There may 
be local circumstances which justify the alteration, 
and we can only hope there are, otherwise the change 
is assuredly a penny wise and pound foolish one. 


DECAY OF EUCALYPTUS AT CHANGA 
MANGA. 
(dndian Forester, July 1881.) 

I seo that Mr. J. C. McDonell draws attention 
to the destruction of Eucalyptus at Changa Manga 
Plantation. It is a pity that he does not state what 
species have suffered, or whether only one kind has 
been affected. I was reading lately a paper ‘‘On 
the Timber-supply of Australia’’ by the Hon’ble Mr, 
Krichauff, e says:—“I heard at different times 
the gum trees dicd without any apparent cause in 
many parts of the colony, especially in the south- 
east. [ observed once, many years ago, that our 
blue gums died suddenly over an area of perbaps 
fifteen or twenty acres, in the Bugle Ranges in the 
midst of a well-wooded district, Last summer, how- 
ever, my attention was called to the following alarm- 
ing fact :—On a very large tract of timbered country 
on the Hundred of Strathalbyn, said to be about 
fifteen or twenty square miles in extent, not a blue 
gum remained alive. All other gums—white, yellow 
or red—were luxuriant, while the blue gums, from 
the largest tree to the smallest sapling, were dry, 
and the bark, already cracked, ready to fall down 
this winter. It was remarkable and perplexing to 
observe the exactly straight boundary line on one 
of the outskirts of this tract of Jand which I visited. 
Within o few yards all blue gums were dead, and 
Outside the line they were as vigorous as ever. My 


time being short, I could not examine the trees pro- 


perly to ascertain anything further; but such an 
examination ought yet to be mide. At all events, 
inexplicable as it is to me, I thought it rizht to 


Mention it, so that one or other of my hearers or 
Yeailers may venture an explanation, or the enigma 
may be solved by comparing the observations of a 
number of persons at different localities and times, and 
perhaps as regards different kinds of trees,” 

In the instance quoted it is the blue gum (Hucalyptus 
Globulus) which alone suffered. Was it also this species 
at Changa Manga? 
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Above, the blue gums were growing in their native 
climate along with their accustomed associate; the 
blue gums suffered but the others flourished. The 
cause might have been supposed to be frost or drought, 
but that blue gums were said to be unaffected on 
the other side of a boundary line. 

Again, one would expect that, if the cause were 
drought, the older trees with roots penetrating more 
deeply would have resisted longer than young sap- 
lings. The other trees, too, even though of hardier 
constitution, would have probably suffered to some 
extent. 

Thus, though without the opportunity of observin 
the facts, it is rash to hazard an explanation. t 
should imagine that the damage was caused by an 
inroad of animals, perhaps rats and mice, or other 
rodents. I should examine the roots of a tree that 
had shown signs of suffering, to see if it had been 
gnawed, and also search for any other indications of 
the presence of animals, such as their holes, droppings, 
&c. Or the evil might be due to fungus; and per- 
haps this is more in accordance with the fact of the 
boundary line separating the invaded tract from the 
flourishing tract alongside. The intervening few yards 
of cleared land forming the boundry line might 
readily be crossed by such animals as rats and mice, 
but the mycelium of fungus would take some time 
to cross it, or be stopped for want of nourishment. 

White ants are generally credited with forbearing 
any living tree, and besides they are certainly not 
exclusively partial to blue gum. So I think we must 
seek the cause of death in some peculiarity of the 
species. Tbe malady may have attacked other vital 
parts, for instance the cambium; but the roots, I 
think, are most vital—the most likely seat of the evil. 

The Revue des Haux et Foréts for November 1880 
contains an interesting paper on the ‘‘ Maladie ronde” 
which ravages the pine forests in Sologne. The writer 
comes to the conclusion that the malady, which 
attacks the Maritime and Scotch pines, is due to the 
mycelium of certain fungi, notably the Rhyztna vn. 
dulata (Fries.)—F. B, M. 


SILK GROWING 1N AMERICA. 


The rapid growth of the silk manufacturing interest 
in the United States was recently made evident in 
these columns by a review of the census statistics 
gathered by Mr. Wycoff. Commenting upon the same 
facts, and the superior quality of American manu- 
factured silk, the Philadelphia Public Ledger gives a 
large amount of interesting information touching the 
production of raw silk and its possibilities in the 
United States. 

“Tt is as easy to raise cocoons as sheep—easier. 
The intermediate stages between the cocoon and the 
factory have yet to be undertaken, but cocoons and 
eggs are both raised in this State, in North Carolina, 
and in Missouri, for sale and export. The shearing 
of the cocoons or the filature is the step that has to 
be taken on an extended scale. The great cocoon 
market for the world is Marseilles. The silk filatures 
grouped in the departments around Lyons, and 


are 
the French raised cocoons are consumed in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood in whioh they are raised; but 
the foreign cocoons, coming from all countries, are 


distributed from Marseilles, and there they are pur- 
chased to the best advantage. Consul Peixotto points 
out in a private letter to the American Minister at 
Paris, in answer to some enquiries made through Mr. 
Noyes by the Philadelphia silk school, that American- 


il 
wil 


grown cocoons can be sold at Marseilles as readily 
any others, as soon as the quality and especially tho 
uniformity of the cocoons become known in the mark- 
ets. By the efforts of this school American.grown 
cocoons will doubtless soon be placed on sale in this 
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imporsant depédt to direct the attention of American 
silk raisers to this point. There have been already given 
in the Ledger such details of silk growing under the 
management of this school as will satisfy any one 
that all that is needed is such a point to which the 
numerous little harvests all over the country can be 
gathered and forwarded. Here is one experience from 
Gwynedd, Pa., representing six weeks’ care of one 
crop. There were raised in one farmhouse, just as an 
experiment and to see how it would work, thirty 
pounds of cocoons and fifteen ounces of eggs. The 
cocoons are worth at a market two dallars a pound ; 
the eggs, from three to four dollars an ounce. From 
a North Carolina farmer comes a letter on a larger 
scale. He has put up one hundred and fifty racks 
this year, four feet long by three wide, and each rack 
is to accommodate two thousand worms. He expects 
to raise this summer one thousand barrels of cocoons 
(North Carolina cocoons, pure white, took a premium 
at the Centennial); but this grower raises also from 
the French eggs the large flesh-coloured cocoons, of 
which about one hundred and ninety weigh a pound, 
and from the Japanese eggs also a fine cocoon. 

“But why, asks the protective and otherwise thought- 
ful reader, need the cocoons be sent abroad to be 
sold, and this golden fleece sheared by French hands? 
Why can they not be kept at home, seeing that the 
silk manufacturer can, or at least could, take all 
that can be raised for years to come? ‘That is the 
point which is now occupying the minds of seri- 
culturists—seriously occupying them. Cocoons and eggs 
and all that they know. They know that the mul- 
berry will grow wherever the apple tree does, and 
that the osage orange does about as well as the 
mulberry. They know that the season begins on the 
lth of May and lasts six weeks, and that it is 
possible, by skilfully retarding some of the eggs to 
make two seasons in the year. What they have not 
yet reached is the perfection of reeling, although they 
are experimenting upon it. The hand reeling of Italy 
and France is an old story. Silk has been recled by 
hand here, and is still, and if the farmer's daughter 
puts her reeling at the same price as her knitting 
or crochet to fill up the unemployed time, and not 
for an occupation to live by, hand-reeling would pay 
to that extent. For an extended business the great 
filatures are needed, where American cocoons can be 
reeled at home by machinery, the only thing that 
can come into competition with the cheap day labour 
of the Italians, French, and Japanese hand reelers. 
A young American engineer is at this time in France, 
experimenting on the reeling of silk by electricity, 
which is the motive power destined to hghten labour 
as well as streets. This is the one missing link that 
is needed to complete the chain between Hortsmann’s 
fringes and ribbons and the New Jersey silk dress 
goods and handkerchiefs, the Connecticut sewing silks, 
&c., and the cocoon racks in American farm-houses. 
The Philadelphia school that has done so much in 
gathering up these threads of detail, and in sending 
out its cocoons and instruction over the country is a 
real credit to the city and the State.”—Indian Agri- 
culturist, 


TEA PLANTING IN THE 
PENINSULA. 


(London and China Hepress, 26th August 1881.) 

Tea planting in the Malay States is about to re- 
ceive an impetus by the opening out of two estates 
in Johore, the managers for which will in a short 
time proceed to Singapore. This has ne doubt been 
caused by the favourable report issued on a small 
sample of tea received in Mngland, and now that a 
beginning is to be made ona large scale, it will not 


MALAY 


| 


be long before the cultivation is widely extended. 
We have very frequently pointed out that there is 
a great field for tea in the Malay States, and it is 
somewhat surprising that nothing has been done for 
so long. The soil in the interior is admirably adapted 
for the plant, and the experiments which have already 
been made in Province Wellesley were so successful, 
that a following up of them was well justified. The 
Maharajah of Johore very naturally desires to have 
his country opened up, and H.H. has with admirable 
foresight announced his intention of facilitating by 
every means in his power agricultural enterprises. 
This policy if steadily adhered to must attract capital- 
ists, and as the territory is rich there is no reason 
why it should not contribute largely in time to the 
Kuropean markets, The Maharajah of Johore is an 
energetic and enlightened ruler, and has done much 
to make his State a model native one, although we 
have on occasions differed from his policy when we 
have deemed it our duty to do so. Many of his 
efforts have perhaps been curtailed from want of an 
inexhaustive exchequer; but nevertheless much has 
been accomplished. As avery much fayoured protégé 
of the British Government, his Highness has many 
opportunities which are denied to the less patronised 
Malay princes, and this will probably tell a great 
deal in such enterprises as tea, coffee, cinchona, and 
sugar cultivation. The influence he can bring to bear 
on the authorities ought to be directed successfully 
towards obtaining labour which will be the one great 
want on the estates. A good opportunity now presents 
itself for settling the question of Indian Jabour in the 
Malay peninsula. Johore leading the way, and obtain- 
ing a licence to import coolies from India will be a 
good precedent for the States where there are British 
Residents, and it is hardly likely that the request 
of the Maharajah when he makes it will be refused. 
With regard to tea planting itself, it may not be — 
out of place to draw attention to one or two points 
which will materially influence the results of the 
cultivation. First and foremost, something more than 
ordinary care must be bestowed on the selection of 
land. Virgin forest, slightly elevated or undulating, © 
with a good depth of surface vegetable mould, and 
a light subsoil, should be chosen. The situation must 
be such as to be within easy reach of water carriage, 
but at the same time not likely to be submerged by 
inundations. Next comes the important question of” 
choice of the variety of plants. As to this, experience — 
in the Darjeeling Terai district has shown that no- — 
thing succeeds so well as the hybrid. This and no 
other must be selected, the seeds being obtained from 
some of the gardens situated at the foot of the hills. 
The ordinary methods of clearing, planting out, and 
general cultivation it is not necessary to touch on, 
as they are matters well known to every planter of — 
any experience. But there is one point which must 
not be forgotten with regard to the climate, namely, — 
that its great humidity and equable temperature will 
necessitate a slightly different treatment in plucking 
to that practised in India, There is hardly any doubt © 
that when the tea plants have grown to a sufficient — 
height to allow of plucking that the ‘“‘flushes” will 
be almost continuous, and that tex may be manufactured | 
neatly all the year round. This is an enormous ad- — 
vantage in one sense, and if properly worked ought 
to place the Malay States in the foremost rank of 
tea-producing countrics. But there is a danger of | 
too much plucking, and it is against this that even | 
now we would give a word of warning. The moderate~ 
success of the Java gardens has undoubtedly been 
due in a great measure to this constant drain on the 
plant. It is absolutely necessary to check the growth, — 
or let it rest occasionally, and to do this the plant 
must be allowed to grow without being plucked for 
at least three months out of the twelve, at the time 
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when the flushes are ascertained to be weakest. So 
much for the plucking. Now with regard to the extent 
of cultivation. This is a rock on which many enter- 
prises have split in India, and we should be sorry 
to see the promoters of tea gardens in Johore come 
to grief from the same cause. The expenses of clearing 
the land, planting, and cultivation, will necessarily 
be very heavy, on account of the dearness of labour, 
and a return must not be expected within three years. 
That period of time must therefore be at once provided 
for as outgoing. We would therefore suggest that any 
one garden be not opened out to a greater extent, under 
any circumstances, than 200 acres. This will afford 
ample means of testing the full capabilities of the 
place, and will tax the resources of ordinary associa- 
tions quite sufficiently. When that amount yields 
well the garden can be extended gradually in a way 
to leave » good interest on the capital from the balance 
between the returns and expenditure. Nothing like 
failure from exhaustion of capital must be risked, 
for the speculation, with care, is certain to be a 
success. If this is exercised, and Indian labour is 
allowed to be introduced, it will not be long before 
English markets have a good supply of tea from the 
Malay States. There is an ample field for it here, 
as well as in Australia, and locally. The demand 
for tea is growing all over the world, and as new 
countries are opened up, so will the consumption in- 
crease, especially for those kinds which are well grown 
and carefully manufactured, 


AGRICULTURE IN TRAVANCORE. 


(Colonies and India, 20th August 1881.) 


Manufactures being few and insignificant, agriculture 
is the principal industry of ‘Travancore. Almost 
every one secures for himself a small area of land, 
sufficient at least for the site of a dwelling, and small 
garden around it. Indeed, in some parts of Malabar 


there are scarcely any compact towns, each house 
being separate, and situated in its own grounds. Agri- 


culture is carried on with some measure of practical 
skill and success derived from lengthened experience, 
but with most primitive instruments, and needing 
much improvement as to manuring, rotation of crops, 
and the preparation of produce for the market. With 
a view to national progress in these respects, two 
students have recently been sent by the native Govern- 
ment to the Agricultural College at Madras, who, it 
is hoped, will be able on their return to introduce 
more scientific methods of husbandry. 

The principal native agricultural products are rice, 
coconut, and other pnims and farinaceous roots for 
food, besides coffee, which is cultivated by Euro- 
pean planters with the aid of native labour. Fruit- 
trees also are grown more or less by every one, and 
invariably planted as the beginning of an estate when 
waste land is cleared. 


Rice is grown chiefly on irrigated or swamp land, 


though dry or “hill” rice is also grown wherever the 
soil is sufliciently rich to give a crop, and the rain 
sufficiently abundant to bring it to perfection. Most 
of the landed wealth of the country consists of rice 
or ‘‘paddy” lands, which vary greatly, however, in 
quality and produce, and consequently in value. The 
_ of ** paddy” lands varies according to the soil, 
acilities for irrigation, distance from the centres of 
population, and the returns they are capable of yield- 
ing. Some are worth only 30rs. to 40rs. per para,* 
others cost up to 70rs, (say, £24 to £56 per acre). 


"A para of land is equivalent to from one-eleventh 
to one-eighth of an acre, according to locality. It is 


assumed here to be equal to one-eighth of an acre. 
105 


The Government compensation for rice lands taken 
for public purposes is only l4rs. per para. Land may 
be said to be worth generally about 15 years’ pur- 
chase. The proper soil for rice is found in valleys 
or plains irrigated by water-channels, often with a 
supply for the dry season in a tank at the head of 
the valley. The varieties of rice suited to different 
soils and seasons are numerous. The produce of rico 
lands in Travancore ranges from fivefold up to thirty- 
fold. There is a popular complaint that the land is 
deteriorating and the return less than in former days, 
which the old people ascribe to diminished attention 
to sacred rites and duties, Lut which arises from 
exhaustion of the soil through want of proper culti- 
vation. In the southern districts, where tillage is 
more careful and manuring better attended to, and 
the sun hotter, the clouds and rainfall being less, the 
increase has sometimes been known to be fortyfold ; 
but farmers think they are well off with fifteenfold 
at each harvest—i.e. twice in the year—and through. 
out the greater part of the country seven or eight- 
fold, or in the south twelve to fifteenfold must be 
put down as the usval return, Of course, in unfavour- 
able seasons the crop may be almost nothing. As it 
costs at least two parast of grain in wages to sow 
one para of seed, a return of at least three times the 
seed sown is necessary to repay expenditure. A ten- 
fold increase would be 80 paras, or 32 bushels of 
‘*paddy ” or rice in the husk. When cleaned of the 
husk, this is reduced to half the quantity—say 16 
busbels—weighing on an average 644 lb. per bushel 
when raw. Old rice would be lighter, down to about 
59 lb. The produce, therefore, of an acre of good 
rice Jand may be averaged at 1044]1b. Paddy is 
usually sold at 12 chuckrams per para. The Govern- 
ment rate for commutation of taxes payable in kind 
is 7 chuckrams, When slightly boiled and beaten 
from the husk, the price is 32 chuckrams per para, 
or about 2irs. per bushel. The total acreage of rice 
land under cultivation in Travancore is not exactly 
known, but afresh survey and re-assessment are about 
to be undertakea. The survey of eighty years ago 
places it at about 400,000 acres; but since then much 
waste land has been brought under cultivation, and 
the total acreage cannot probably be taken at less than 
500,000 acres. Whereas at the beginning of the cent- 
ury Travancore exported large quantities of paddy 
and rice (in 1843 no less than 281,000 candies of 
654 lb. each), and imported but a small quantity. the 
case is now totally reversed—exports being only about 
70,000rs. to 80,000rs. in value, and imports (duty 
free) having risen from 44 lacs of rupees seven years 
ago to 13} lacs in 1879. The produce of the country 
is, therefore, not sufficient for home consumption at 
the present time. This arises not only from the 
diminished production already referred to and from 
increase of population, but also from the general im- 
provement of the circumstances of the lower castes, 
who can now afford to eat more rice in place of, or 
in addition to, fruits and vegetables, coarse roots, and 
inferior grains. 

Supposing the cultivated area of rice to be 500,000 
acres, and the joint produce of the two crops fifteen- 
fold, or 1,566 1b. per acre; this divided amongst a 
population of 24 millions would give 312 1b. of rice 
per head per annum for consumption. Imported rice 
to the value of 134 lacs of rupees would give (ata 
chuckram per pound) 15 1b, per head additional, The 
consumption in Ceylon of rice (and fine grain) is 
estimated at 5 bushels, or over 300 1b. per head, be- 
sides fruits, vegetables, and roots; and in Burmah, 


+ A para of seed is a variable quantity, the term 
being applied to the amount of grain necessary to sow 
a para of land. It may be taken at two-fifths of a 
bushel. 
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‘‘where the peasantry have enough and to spare,” 
507 lb. per head.* 

The cultivation of the coconut extends over the 
whole of Travancore, which has hence been faceti- 
ously called Coconut-core! Forty-four years ago the 
total number of coconut trees was 11,100,000, and 
the increase since has been so considerable, much 
waste land having been planted with this valuable 
palm, that the present number cannot be estimated 
at lees than 15 millions. These are almost invariably 
too closely planted to obtain full advantage of sun 
and air; but supposing they stood at the moderate 
distance of 20 feet apart (which is 109 to the acre), 
the area covered would amount to 137,000 acres. The 
soils best suited for the coconut are the sea-shore, 
the banks and alluvium of rivers, and level lands 
exposed to the sea-breeze; these conditions abound 
in Travancore. Inland on the mountains the coconut 
will grow, but not bear fruit. The young plants 
generally require watering for the first two or three 
years, and must be protected from the inroads of cattle 
until they rise some feet above the ground. Ashes 
are applied as manure at the beginning of the wet 
season, and the ground opened about the roots of the 
trees, which come into bearing some eight or ten years 
after planting. A coconut plantation is one of the 
most easily managed: and most remunerative products 
of the country. The natives have but to put down 
the nuts and guard the trees more or less while at- 
tending to their other employments, and in due course 
a permanent and profitable plantation is created. 
Europeans, however, seldom attempt such an invest- 
ment, and few who have done so have succeeded in it. 
For new plantations, waste lands are usually taken 
up. Within the last twenty or thirty years much 
land otherwise worthless has been reclaimed along 
the sandy sea-coast, and many trees have been planted 
on either side of new roads opening up into the in- 
terior. The price of 100 ordinary trees in the south- 
ern parts may be stated at about 400 rupees. These 
would produce, at a low estimate, say 2,400 nuts, 
value 34 rupees annually. The produce of the tree 
is very much dependent on soil and climate. The 
average of good trees in full bearing has been stated 
at 120 nuts inthe twelve months, while in low and 
sandy soils it will amount to 200, and in gravel or 
laterite under 60. Ripe coconuts are guoted in the 
Trevandrum market list at somewhat under two rupees 
per 100. The kernels are dried into ‘‘copra” for the 
manufacture of coconut oil. The copra is largely ex- 
ported to other parts of India, as well as the ‘‘coir” 
or fibre surrounding the husk, which is sent to Eu- 
rope and America. 

The annual value of the products of this palm ex- 
ported—nuts, dried kernel or copra, oil and fibre— 


amounts to 42 lacs of rupees, besides oil, nuts, tim- - 


ber, and leaves for home use. It has been estimated 
that 60,000,000 of nuts and 15,000 candies of oil are 
annually consumed in the country. ‘The timber is not 


exported, but split up and used for rafters, and the 


leaves are in great demand for thatching. 

The trees are sometimes tapped for a few months 
to procure the sweet juice, which, boiled while fresh, 
gives a palm sugar, and kept a day or two till it 
ferments becomes toddy, a slightly intoxicating drink, 
somewhat like beer. The toddy also is distilled into 
arrack or native spirits. 

Other palm tvees are also cultivated. Next to the 
coconut comes the palmyra, which is grown only in 
the drier districts towards Cape Comorin. The pal- 

* The quantity required for an adult living wholly 
upon rice is usually reckoned at 3 nari, about 14 lb. 
per day, or rather more. The Famine Commission 
compute that for a working adult male 14 lb. of flour 
or rice 18 sufficient, and for children from half to a 
fourth of the quantity, according to age. 


myra, with its sweet sap and sugar. leaver, timber, 
and fruit, furnishes a living to a great number of the 
Thanar caste in Travancore and in Tinnevelly. The 
number of trees in 1880 was about 6,000,000. It is 
probable that no considerable increase has taken place 
since, as old trees are in demand for their timber, 
and the slow growth of this palm discourages plant- 
ing. Fron 160,000 to 24,000 cwts. of the sugar (jag- 
gery) of this palm are annually exported, worth some- 
thing over 34 rupees per cwt. 

The beautiful areca palm is planted in damp, clayey 
soil on the banks of tanks and rivers. Unlike the 
coconut it will thrive ata distance from the sea and 
on the hills. It is grown very largely in North Tra- 
vancore, whence the nuts are carried to the south 
by Syrian and other traders. The trees will grow 
two or three feet apart. The areca begins to bearin 
five years, and continues to produce tor twenty-five 
years. The nuts are sold wholesale at six or eight 
chuckrams per thousand, and retail in Trevandrum at 
from eight to thirty-two for a chuckram, according 
to season and demand. 3,500 candies are annually 
exported to Bombay and other ports, the value of 
which is about 4% lacs of rupees. 

Roots, vegetables, and fruits form a considerable 
proportion of the food of the population in Travan- 
core. The forest and hill people dig out wild stringy 
yam-roots from the jungle as food in the hot season. 
Every native grows something, if he can, around his 
own dwelling for home use. ‘The principal cultivated 
root crops are yams (Dioscorea) of various sorts, the 
small tubers of which are planted out in the begin- 
ning of the rainy season and dug again withia a year. 
Some of these roots grow, under favourable circum- 
stances, to a large size, up to four feet in length 
and one in diameter. Sweet potatoes, the root of a 
convolvulus, give good returns within three months 
after planting, and quantities of esculent arums (Amor- 
phophallus and Colocasia) are grown in fields furnish- 
ing a large supply of food. 

Tapioca, introduced from South America, is now 
largely cultivated in Travancore, and admirably suited 
for still more extended use. As the price of rice has 
risen of latey ears,tapioca has become the more essential 
as an article of food. It will grow in any soil, 
and needs but little care except to preserve it from 
the depredations of cattle. After the roots are dug, 
the stem is cut into pieces about 4 inches long and 
planted some 3 feet apart with a little ash or other 
manure. The root requires occasional weeding and 
earthing, and arrives at maturity in nine or ten 
months. Well boiled it is eaten with fish curry. It 
is sometimes given to cattle. In a green state the 
root does not keep long, but it can be sliced and 
dried in the sun, or grated and made into farina. A 
field of this valuable and nutritious root is planted 
at but little cost; its yield is very large, and its 
cultivation highly profitable. The produce has been 
estimated in Ceylon at 10 tons of green roots per 
acre: this weighs one-fourth when dried, and, if the 
dried roots gave half their weight of flour, it would 
amount to 2,8001b. per acre. With some care and 
attention any amount of the granulated flour might 
be. prepared for home use and export; but, though 
this plant grows almost wild, the people do not take 
the trouble to prepare it, 

Other culinary vegetables are amaranthus, cucumber, 
brinjal, peas, &c. Fruits commonly grown are the 
jack, of which there are two or three millions in 
the country, guava, papaw, anona, pine-apple, and 
plantains in great variety. The spices grown are pep- 
per, givger, turmeric, and chillies. The exports of 
ginger amount to about 4 lacs rupees ; of tamarinds 
2 lacs; of turmeric nearly 1 lac; of pepper 3 or 4 
lacs ; and of coffee, from 4 to 8 lacs. Good crops 
are often obtained from sesamum and horse grain, 
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andsuch might be done in the production of fibres 
for cordage and papermaking. 

The size of farms is various; three or four hundred 
acres is an estate of considerable magnitude, which 
not two in a hundred will possess. The lesser farms 
do not exceed from seven to fourteen acres, and are 
often considerably smaller; indeed, taking the average 
as given in the Sirkar accounts, we should only have 
about two acres as the extent held by every farmer. 
As was well put in the report on the former sur- 
vey, ‘fA farmer with three hundred paras of paddy 
land, four bundred coconut trees, fifty areca, and 
twelve jack trees, with vines yielding five or six 
tulams of pepper, will be in very easy circumstrnces ; 
but scarcely twenty husbandmen in a hundred will 
have such property; indeed, the lower classes rarely 
possess sufficient rice land on which to support their 
family; they trust, however, to the produce of their 
garden lands to make up the deficiency.” 


MATHEINE. 
(Brazil and River Plate Mail, 1st Sept. 1881.) 


What is Matheine? It will not be sufficient reply 
to this question to merely state that it is a new 
drink, which, in the future, must take equal, and 
in some respects, even higher rank than tea, coffee, 
chocolate, and the other well-known domestic bever- 
ages that ‘‘stimulate but not inebriate” the imbiber. 
It is, in fact, so important an addition to our social 
resources that we feel it to be a duty to make 
a more particular record of its characteristic merits. 
fo some of our readers Matheine will present itself as 
an old friend in another guise ; for it is the product 
of a process discovered by Mr. A. K. Mackinnon, 
(who, in connection with the Kopf Company, has 
introduced so many new and excellent food prepara- 
tions) from the dried leaves of the Ilex Paraguay- 
ensis, with which South American communities are 
so familar under the name of ‘‘ yerba maté.” In 
the Revue Scientifique and other journals of Europe, 
public attention has been directed to the special ad- 
vantages of this South American drink. It has been 
represented, and truly represented, as possessing all 
the cheering and refreshing properties of tea and coffee, 
without producing any of the unpleasant effects upon 
the nerves too frequently attendant on an over liberal 
use of these popular ‘beverages. But the mode in 
which it is used is so opposed to established custom 
in onr ownand other countries of Kurope that journal- 


istic advocacy must have failed to bring it into 
general consumption on this side of the Atlantic. The 


common practice in Brazil and the River Plate, where 
it is extensively used, is to pour boiling water on 
some of the powder (consisting of dried leaves and 
twigs of the yerba maté shrub), and then to suck 
the infusion through a tube, which is passed from 
month to mouth, as the ‘‘calumet of peace,” under 
certain circumstances, is said to have passed round 
a circle of North American Indians. This difficulty 
has, however, been altogether removed by Mr. Mackin- 
non. Matheine, which is in a liquid form, can be 
utilized with the greatest facility while it may be 
fairly described as a boon to the weakly and infirm, 
and of the utmost service to hardworking people in 
every grade of society. Professor Wanklyn gives the 
following analysis of this substance ; Moisture, 6°72 ; 
ash,5°S6 ; soluble organic matter, 25°10; insoluble organic 
matter 62°32. Another analytical chemist, Signor Parodi, 
now resident in Buenos Ayres, gives a qualitative 
analysis, viz.: Cafetannate of theine, Cafetannic acid 
{free), Chlorophyl and Wax, Resin, Gum and Veget- 
able Albumen, Lignine; and the ashes contain Salts 
of Potash and Lime, Oxide of Iron and Manganese 
and of Silica, Another analysis demonstrates the 
presence of Theobromine, which is the active principle 


| 


in cocoa, However, we are bound to nek that, up 
to the present no satisfactory analysis has been made. 
We take the following, as to its properties, from an 
announcemeut of the Kopf Company :— 

We know that the infusion of this interesting shrub 
possesses the properties of tea, coffee, and cocoa, It 
is sedative and stimulant; prevents the waste of 
tissues ; increases the activity of the brain, and hence 
is invaluable to brain workers; causes the secretion 
of milk, and, therefore, of great value to nursing 
mothers; this which shows its nutritive power is 
amply exemplified in the fact that the gauchos (native 
horsemen) undertake long journeys on horseback, at 
times as much as 60 and 80 miles in a day, with no 
other ailment but three or four maté cups of their 
favourite infusion. 

To military men this substance would be invalu- 
able, as it would enable them to undertake fatiguing 
marches better than any other beverage known, 
Sportsman, angler, and traveller would alike benefit 
by its use in lieu of strong alcoholic beverages. 

To South Americans, not less than Europeans, Matheine 
should prove exceedingly acceptable. The yerba maté 
infusion, as actually taken by the former, namely, by 
suction through a tube with a perforated bulb, is 
liable to serious objection, as the finer particles are 
swallowed, and in process of time accumulate and 
form irritating concretions in the stomach, to the 
serious injury of the health of the individual. In 
its liquid form this is altogether avoided. We should 
add that the proportion is one to two teaspoonfuls 
to an average sized teacup of boiling water, with milk 
and sugar to taste. 


FLAX CULTURE. 
(Sydney Mail, 27th August 1881) 


A resident in the Camden district writes :—‘‘I have 
been requested by several farmers (some your sub- 
scribers) to ask you for information regarding flax 
culture, ‘They are inclined to experiment in new crops, 
for ever since the failure of wheat in the district 
they have had recourse to growing hay, which of 
late has been bringing hardly a price to pay. 
The questions I would like answered are:—l. Do 
you think flax could be grown in this district with 
success? 2. Is there any demand for it in Sydney ? 
3. What prices would linseed, flax, and flax straw 
or fibre command respectively? 4. And what would 
be an average yield per acre?’ In reply, we may 
state that it affords us great pleasure to hear that the 
Camden farmers wish to move out of the old over- 
worked furrows to seek new ground. Nearly all the 
information sought appeared in these columns last July, 
when we strongly recommended flax culture as suited 
to this colony. With regard to question l, any fair 
soil upon which wheat can be raised will produce 
good crops of flax. A retentive subsoil is necessary, 
for flax likes moisture; but it is not so liable to fail 
from drought as cereal crops are. The Camden district 
should prove a good home for the flax industry. It 
does well in Europe, especially in Flanders, and has 
done well in England and Ireland. It may be grown 
on any good deep loam, but this must be finely culti- 
vated. The soil must be thoroughly open, perfectly 
clean, and reduced to a fine tilth to produce payable 
crops, and this is a matter which is recognized by 
the farmers of older countries, where linseed and flax 
production is an importint industry. The flax farms 
are like gardens, and from the first part of the 
culture to the last the oe one which requires close 
attention and plenty of labour. When flax was tried 
in Victoria, where 30 acres of bushland were offered to 
those who attempted its cultivation, only 17 acres were 
placed under the crop, and these returned an average 
of from $8 to 17 bushels of seed and from7 to 9 owt. 
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of flax per acre. But the cultivation was crude, 
Plax has been tried in South Australia and proved 
moderately successful. Its career was checked by the 
intervention of the Government, who closed the mills 
on sanitary grounds; but now, as explained in past 
issues in these columns, the failure of wheat in South 
Australia has caused a reaction in favour of linseed and 
flax. Linseed culture is also undergoing a fair trial 
in Victoria, In Australia, as in other countries, the 
production of fibre as well as seed must be the rule 
to render the crop profitable. ‘This was well explained 
by an Ulster man, recently, in the columns of a 
Melbourne contemporary. We quoted his comments 
at the time, but as it seems they have escaped the 
notice of some of our readers we reproduce them. 
He says that io the North of Ireland the flax-scutchers 
give the farmer £12 per ton for the flax, harvested 
and dried in the usual way and delivered at the mill. 
He puts the average crop down as two tons per acre, 
and the cost of erecting buildings, plant, &c., for an 
establishment capable of manufacturing £250,000 worth 
of fibre per year, at only £3,000. When flax was 
cultivated in South Australia, the price paid for raw 
flax with seed attached was £5 to £5 10s. per ton. 
The loss of weight in scutching is fully 50 per cent, 
Apart from the utilization and production of the fibre, 
the profits from seed production depend greatly upon 
the quality of the soil, the carein harvesting, and, 
last but not least, the demand. On good soils well 
worked as much as 20 bushels of seed to the acre may 
be obtained, but we fear there are few inland localities 
in this colony will yield so much. On the coast, 
where the river flats are rich, good crops might be 
raised. The value of seed at present in this city is 
£16 per ton. about 8s. per bushel. An old colonist 
recently contributed to the July number of the Vic- 
torian Review, a paper well worthy of attention, on 
flax-growing. In this he says :— 

“When cultivating the plant I have sown flax 
seed after grass, after wheat, upon new land, and 
upon land under fallow; or rather, instead of fallow- 
ing, strictly speaking, and allowing the land to lie 
idle the whole year, flax seed has been sown in the 
spring, and wheat the following autumn. When sown 
on new land or after grass, one ploughing only has 
been given, immediately preceding sowing; but after 
wheat or other grain crop the ground has been ploughed 
deeply as early as possible, and again in the spring, 
with repeated scarifying and harrowings, so as to get 
the soil into the finest possible tilth before sowing the 
seed. Having got the land in proper order, sow two 
bushels of clean linseed; that quantity per acre gives 
fine flax and good seed. The ordinary linseed of com- 
merce is not the seed from which the finest flax is 
raised. Flax seed is imported yearly into Ireland from 
Riga (in Russia) and Holland, 
from the former it comes in casks officially sealed as 
being true and good. The land should be sown (the 
reverse way to the last harrowing) broadcast and as 
evenly distributed as possible, then harrowed over (the 


same way as sown) with a very light grass seed or : 


brush harrow, finishing off with a light rolling care- 
fully, and if this can be got through while the land 
is dry and friable so much the better. ‘he time of 
sowing, as early as possible in the spring of the year. 
No fixed dates can be given ; the intelligent cultivator 
will be guided by his experience of the locality and 
nature of soil. As it is sown thickly, so it springs 
up, and the rapid nature of its growth, in this country, 
does not allow weeds to interfere, if the land is 
moderately clean. The proper time to commence 
pulling the crop is when the leaves begin to fall from 
the plant, ond the stalks are nearly all yellow; ex. 
perimentally, it has been pulled at various stages,— 
when quite green, partially so (as is the Irish plan, 
by which they lose the seed), fully ripe, and when 


for seed purposes ;. 


nearly so, The latter is found to be by far the best 
practice, having regard to fine fibre and good seed,” 

There is a market in Victoria for the fiax fibre. 
One manufacturer is prepared to take 100 tons annu- 
ally, and give from £30 to £40 per ton for it. 


HORSE-BREEDING IN WESTERN INDIA. 


(Asian, 13th September 1881.) 

A valued correspondent who has had some years’ 
experience on the subject, has written to us regard- 
ing horse-breeding in Western India; and as the 
subject is an important one, we will let him speak 
for himself. He writes: ‘‘I propose to offer my 
opinion in reference to the breeding of stock in the 
western parts of India, You have made an impres- 
sion on me and my mind of horse breeding in that 
part of the country from a paragraph in your columns 
lately. Erroneous conclusions have been drawn by 
other people that the quality of mares in these pro- 
vinces have been overrated ; and, as further change will 
probably take place by the opening up of the line 
of railway through some part of these provinces, 
especially that of the Rajputana State Railway from 
Ajmere to Palumpur, I think those who may pass 
that way should take the opportunity to see some of 
the mares and stock in those parts. JI have but 
little doubt that they will say that they have not 
been overrated, and it would afford me much esatis- 
faction to discover that horses from this part of the 
country were distributed over a larger compass than 
they are, and if so, whether the Government of India 
would not then discover a new source from whence 
to get a supply suitable for the artillery and cayalry 
remounts without costing so much money and waste 
of time as the present system has led us to. The 
present mode of purchasing horses appears to me an 
hazardous undertaking, and often very disappointing 
to the Australian horse importers, inasmuch as from 
some batches of these horses I have seen lately, I 
say they have greatly improved. Yet [ have seen 
some of these inspected and turned away, and sold 
to private individuals, who, in the course of six months, 
have profited considerably by their purchase. The 
quality of these imported horses, as J haye seen from 
my personal examination, is much improved, and 
they are, to all appearance, better bred and more 
active than formerly. The best representatives come 
to Calcutta, yet there are often good mares rejected 
which would suit well for breeding purposes, as it 
is difficult to procure good mares for this purpose. 
These should bz purchased and sent to the Govern- 
ment depot for breeding purposes, and then I venture 
to suggest these Australian contractors would, in 
time, benefit the country. We should also furnish 
proper stallions to mate with them, and not some of 
the sort I have seen, which are likely to disappoint 
us, and I believe have done so. These are errors 
which should not be overlooked, for the business of 
breeding is expensive, so let us try and lay down the 
foundation for a new branch in this line. I will 
temporarily relieve myself from giving you further 
particulars of my opinion about a system which does 
not immediately concern me, as I might be told by 
some of the officers who conduct such matters that I 
know nothing at all about it. I am, however, a bit 
in the horsey line! Toreturn to Ajmere, the terminus 
of the railway I have mentioned. I believe I am 
correct in saying some one has resolved to establish 
a breeding depot near that station, and I am not 
surprised at it, and I hope they will succeed. For, 
be it known, in the western parts of India the climate 
is so well suited for the rearing of stock, as I have 
proved, that I believe the Government of India have, 
from experience, at last, found this out, for I notice 
there are two or three stallions located there, one of 
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thein a fair specimen to breed from. It is possible, 
I suppose, to trace the breed of the horses and stock 
in Rajpootana, and its yarieties from which they were 
formerly raised by the native Princes, and I have 
heard such names as Kuch Bhoj, and Thulla mentioned, 
and that they were considered the tinest horses in 
India for military purposes years ago; but that great 
injury was done to these breeds which had not been 
repaired until this past eight or ten years. It is 
quite easily conceivable to those with any knowledge 
of horse flesh that these animals are particularly well 
framed, with good knee action, very powerful, and 
will stand any amount of hard work, as many have 
been convinced when travelling by déwk through part 
of the sandy country. I have seen a team of foar 
walers actually give it up after a few miles when 
three country-breds, we will call them Marwaree ponies, 
in comparison to the walers being on such short legs, 
attached to the same carriage would go on twenty 
miles without hardly a halt. I believe something 
similar to tais occurred when one of these native Princes 
had the honour of a visit from one of your late 
Viceroys who was riding behind some of his own 
slashing looking walers, which had to be taken out 
to enable His Excellency to complete the journey, 
behind the horses reared and bred in Western Rajpootana. 
We ses and hear of many gentlemen who yearly pay 
visits to the fairs of Pokhur and other places, and 
purchase cheap nags, which have found their way 
into some of your native cavalry regiments about the 
North-West Provinces, and which look more inviting 
and fit for hard work than those alongside of them 
on parade. It should, however, be known that these 
gentlemen visiting these fairs do not get the best 
breed horses, or of ages much beyond three, and in 
many cases younger horses which are sent to these fairs 
are not fair specimens of the Marwaree horse, and 
are sent often because considered of no practical value, 
and oftener, because religious duties or village dis- 
putes are urged as an excuse to get rid of them, 
and to settle matters. his is not, bowever, the case 
with the horses reared and bred solely by the native 
princes, who positively decline to sell any that have 
been reared from their own known breed and stock, 
however profitable it might be to them, and consequently 
a great number have accumulated. An accurate re- 
gister of these I could never procure, bnt that they 
are the best and most uniformly shaped class of 
country-bred any one would wish to see, except, 
if one considers it a defect, that of the peculiar 
position of the ears, or | might say curve or twist 
at the point of the ear, and the carriage of their 
necks, which I think should be thought altogether 
unworthy of notice in selecting horses for cavalry 
purposes. We cannot obtain horses of certain shape 
and form to the perfection many would like to see 
them, so that I have come to the conclusion that 
you were perfectly right in your remarks in stating 
this subject of breeding was receiving a temporary 
check just at the very time when everything should 
be done to encourage, and nothing to disgust. Other 
wise these horses, however excellent, will not be made 
use of, when the time might come that we should 
require them. The native Princes are not so easily 
moulded into new habits; they have, however, trans- 
planted, with their own Marwaree breed, horses and 
mares that will, [ hope, again and again be bred 
from, and the breed be more improved, as they have 
spared no expense in prociring animals. I regret to 
Say that a serious loss has happened to these States 
by the death of the valuable stallion “Crown Prince,” 
Whose shape and make we all well remember, with 
undeniable blood, when we saw him at Delhi during 
the assemblage. There are, however, afew others of 
the right stamp for breeding purposes, notably ‘* Euro,” 
of English parentage, but bred in the colonies, and ‘‘Cock- 
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a-Hoop,” the former being by Lucifer out of Zenobia 
by Kingston, and the latter by Victorious by New- 
minster out of Mother Carey’s Chicken by Declare, 
In fact, the Maharajah of Jodhpur has the most useful 
selection of horses and mares of all breeds collected 
together by any single person in India, some of which 
would greatly surprise your horsey men had they the 
opportunity to ride behind them in carriage, or on 
their backs out a pigsticking, or for a long tedious 
journey by road.” 


SUGAR GROWING AT PORT MACKAY, 
QUEENSLAND. 
(Sydney Mail, 27th August 1881.) 


Before entering upon a description of the sugar 
mills and the processes employed in the manufacture 
of sugar, it will be well to glance atthe capacity of 
the Mackay district for the growth of the sugar-cane, 
and afterwards to offer some remarks on the climate. 
And in order the more effectuaJly to do so, I shall 
have ‘to present your readers with a f-w statistics, 
which I have gathered from official sources, as well 
as from gentlemen in Mackay whose experience and 
position render the facts given highly trustworthy. 
These will help to demonstrate how far Mackay is to 
be regarded at present as the greatest sugar-producing 
district in Queensland. No figures, however, will 
adequately convey the impression which only the 
face of nature is fit to produce; so much does the 
eye take in that deties calculation to give, aud statist- 
ics, after all, are only approximatively true. The 
prosperity of a district may be tolerably well-known 
from the high social condition of the town, and Mackay 
may be cited as a good example in proof. It is 
however necessary to place before the reader a few 
facts that will show this in other ways. 

A ride across the country opens the observer's 
eyes to the richness of the land, which he sees 
spreading out in broad plains and gentle hills, backed 
by an uneven line of forest-coveved mountains in the 
distance. That the soil of the district is capyble of 
profitably growing sugar-cane was proved as long ago 
as 1864, when Mr. J. Spiller began planting on the 
banks of the Pioneer. His example was soon followed 
by others, who were only waiting for signs of success. 
From that time to the present there bas been a rapid 
increase in the manufacture of sugar, while elaborate 
machinery, capable of producing 14,930 tons, has been 
successively erected within a short distance from 
town, mostly on the banks of the river; and, now, 
attracted by the fame of the district, the Colonial 
Sugar Company, with a capital of £250,000, have 
commenced work at a place called Homebush, und 
will plant cane this year. This accession of strength 
will enormously add to the sugar-producing capacity 
of the district, and wiil doubtless induce other com- 
panies todo the same, for only a very small proportion 
of the country is under cultivation. 

The extent of land under cane last year is set down 
at 6,678 acres, to which another thousand acres must 
be added up to March of this year; it is now prob- 
ably much more, Of this, 5,486 tons of cane were 
crushed, yielding 9,470 tons of sugar, 287,250 gallons 
of molasses, and $8,617 gallons of rum. ‘The probable 
yield of sugar during the present year, according to 
good judges, will be between 10,000 and 11,000 tons. 
But this inadequately represents the capacity of the 
Mackay district, for there is now within 2 distance 
of 25 miles from the town of Mackay, mostly in the 
hands of people able and anxious to grow cane, bat 
debarred from doing so by the want of a market for 
it, over 160,000 acres beyond the acreage now under 
cultivation, equal to the production of at least 60,000 
tons of sugar over and above the 23,310 tons which 
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the present cultivated land should yield. In addition 
to this, in the whole district, under exactly the same 
climatic influences, and with a soil similar to the land 
now being worked, there are at least 500,000 acres 
more, within easy reach of navigable waters, which 
would produce, after every reasonable deduction, at 
least 125,000 tons more sugar per annum, which added 
to the capacity of the alienated lands would bring 
the entire district up to 200,000 tons per annum, at 
what is regarded as a very moderate estimate of its 
capacity; and this in a district proved by 14 years’ 
experience to be exceedingly well-adapted for the 
production of first-class sugars, at a cost, say, of £12 
per ton on board ship. 

The capacity, therefore, of this district for sugar 
production appears to be much greater than has hitherto 
been recognised. What hinders sugar progress at 
present is the want of one or more firms, who would 
meet the demand for milling power by erecting in the 
most suitable localities, mills which, commencing with 
& production of 200 or 250 tons per annum, night 
_be increased by adding to their power, with the 
increase of crops, up to a production of 1,000 tons 
each per annum. One such mill, it is said, by the 
use of Mackenzie’s ejecter pan, could be started at 
a moderate cost, and itis confidently asserted that 
such a mill could, after the first season’s operations, 
be worked on euch a scale and at such a cost as would 
ensure a return of from 20 to 40 per cent to share- 
holders. 

The sugar mills in the district gradually increased 
in number from the time (1868) when Mr. Davidson 
erected his first mill, to 17 at the present time, all 
of which are in full work, and just able to cope with 
the cane grown. A very large mill, capable when 
finished, of producing 2,000 of sugar in a season, is 
now being erected at The Palms, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Donaldson. It is owned by Messrs. 
Sloane, of Melbourne, who have other property in 
the neighbourhood, and will eventually be fitted with 
two vacuum pans, besides all the latest improvements 
in sugar-making. Of the mills at work, the most com- 
plete and admirable in all respects that have as yet 
come under my notice are those at the River Hstate 
and at Pleystowe, the former owned (along with the 
Pioneer) by Mr. Spiller, and the latter by Messrs. 
Hewitt and Co., over which 1 was courteously shown 
by their respective managers. At the River Estate 
mill, this month, an influential company of ladies 
and yentlemen assembled, at the invitation of Mr. 
H. Brandon, manager of the A. J. S. Bank, on behalf 
of Mr, J. Spiller, whois at present absent from ill- 
health, to witness the christening of a locomotive 
engine to be used on the railway constructed on the 
estate, 
electro-dynamic machine, recently put up in the mill 
for illumination with the electric light, The christening 
ceremony was performed by Mrs. H. Brandon. The 
railway excureion among the cane fields up the hills 


was highly interesting and successful; and when the’ 


electric light was first put im action, the astonished 
kanakas excitedly exclaimed, ‘‘No more night—all 
now same as day!” At the close of the proceedings, 
the company were entertained at lunch at the house 
of the manager, Mr. Percy Crees. 

With regard to the amount of sugar manufactured 
in the district from the commencement to 1878, I 
find 33,700 tons given as an aggregate yield. Since 
then we have 6,928 tons up to the end of March 1879, 
and 9,470 tons to the end of March 1880, This 
quantity, added to the 11,000 tons expected as the 
return for 1881, makes a total of 61,098 tons of sugar 
produced in the Mackay district from 1868 to the end 
of the present year. In three years it is anticipated 
that 20,000 tons will be the annual product of the 
district from existing mills, and in manufacture this 


as well as to see a trial made of Siemens’ 


sugar will require 240,000 tons of cane. But with 
an estimated capacity of producing 200,000 tons, (some 
say 230,000 tons) it willbe seen what an immense room 
still remains for further industry. 

1 am not yet in possession of estimates of value 
but those for 1878, during which year the export- 
value of sugar, molasses and treacle, golden syrup, 
and rum mauufactured in the district of Mackay 
amounted to £168,036, of which £155,682 was for 
sugar. Other exports swell this sum to £193,491. 

As all the mills are now furnished with centrifugals, 
and generally with vacuum pans, the sugar manu- 
factured is of a very superior quality, and commands 
a price at the port of from £21 to £28 per ton; it 
varies in character from fine household crystalled white 
to different shades of rich yellow. Three qualities are 
generally made at each mill, but the varieties pro- 
duced in the district are very numerous, is being 
found impracticable as yet to maintain perfect uni- 
formity of character for any length of time. As far 
as my own experience goes, the white sugar, or that 
which is first turned out of the centrifugals, is as 
good a household article as could be wished; though 
for certain purposes, such as preserving fruit, the 
highly refined sugar of the Colonial Sugar Company 
is indispensable. itis, however, remarkable that in 
the very place where it is made, its retail price should 
be from a halfpenny to a penny per pound more than 
in the Sydney market. 

With regard to the yield of sugar per acre, it is 
often very difficult to arrive at accurate results, Want 
of experience, the use of imperfect apparatus, and a 
disastrous cane disease, have operated against ascert- 
aining what are the capabilities of the soil, and the 
comparative productiveness of the various kinds of 
cane in cultivation. For Queensland generally, the 
yield, estimated for the ten years ending 3lst March, 
1879, was 25 cwt. 3qre.; and for Mackay 27 ewt. 
0 qr. 23 Ib, Considering the disadvantages above 
enumerated, this must be regarded as a prolific yield, 
being much higher than Jamaica and India, and but 
little below that of Java. But this estimate is much 
below the one I formed at the plantations, where © 
32 cwt. per acre appeared to be nearer the truth. In 
some instances 2and 24 tons have been taken off, 
but this must be looked upon as too exceptional a 
yield to be held up as a fair sample; yet, in so admir- 
able a climate as this is made out to be, itis highly 
probable that with improved methods of culture the 
produce may be kept at near two tons. It must be 
remembered that at Mackay (and generally in Australia) 
no manures have yet been used to enrich the soil; 
while in other countries this is an expensive item, 
and tells heavily in the cost of production. 

So fertile is the soil at Mackay that the planter 
may go on for years reaping crops which seem in- 
exhaustible, but this fertility cannot last for ever; the 
soil, to be kept in vigour, must have that restored 
to it which has be.n taken away; and it would now 
be well for planters to store up manure for the evil 
day that is sure to come. a 

Tle amount of rum produced in the three distilleries 
of Mackay during 1880 was 88,604 gallons. The re- 
spective plantations distilled as follows :—Alexandra, 
24,122 gallons ; Te Kowai, 24,428 gallons; Pleystowe, — 
24,054 gallons. The latter bears a high reputation 
in the market. E 

A comparison of Mackay with other sugar-produc- 
ing districts of Queensland, gives it greatly the ad- 
vantage. A few figures will show whatI mean. In 
1880, Cardwell yielded 525 tons of sugar ; Maryborough, 
4,157 tons; Bundaberg, 619 tons ; Brisbane, 850 tons; 
Logan, 2,150 tons; while Mackay, probably owing 
to its superior climate, gave no less than 7,263 tons, 
its yield per acre being also higher. 

The small planters, of whom there are a good many 
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in he district, and who have almost entirely abandoned. 
growing maize in favour of sugar-cane, sell their pro- 
duce to the mill-owners. The price paid is Ils. per 
ton for cane yielding juice having a density of 10, of 
Béaumé’s saccharometer,the millowner cutting and cart- 
ing the cane; or 10s. per 100 gallons of juice at 10° 
Béaumé. This is considered good payment, and the 
selectors are anxious now to grow cane to the exclusion 
of »lmost everything else; but there are many influ- 
ences which cause the price to jvary. 
(Se S32 SST ae 


Supep.—In the year 1788 there were only 29 sheep in 
Australia; at the present time there are no fewer 
than 62,000,000.—Jndian Agriculturist. 

Tue Toap destroys from twenty to thirty insects in 
an hour, and the mole is continually destroying grubs, 
larve, palmer worms, and insects injurious to agri- 
culture; no trace of vegetation is ever found in its 
stomach.—ZJbid. 

Gas Tar.—Av American farmer says that a gill of gas 
tar mixed in a pail of whitewash, and applied with a 
brush to the houses and roosts of poultry will destroy 
or drive away any lice that may infest them. ‘This 
is easily tried and has the merit of doing good, whe- 
ther in the direction intended or not.—Jbid, 

Bexrs.—Indiana reports of the bee industry for 1879 
(the latest given)show 145,327 colonies, yielding 1, 107,627 
pounds of honey, or 8'18 pounds per colony. The 
season was regarded as yielding only half the average 
annual produce. Lake stands at the head of all the 
counties, with 59,984 pounds of honey.—/bid. 

WATERING WITH SOLUTION OF Iron.—We learn from 
several agricultural journals that by watering plants 
with water in which sulphate of iron has been 
dissolved, most extraordinary results may be obtained ; 
beans for instance will grow to double their size, and 
acquirea much better taste; the sameis the case with 
pears and other fruit. Water kept in a tub with a 

uantity of old nails in if may also be used for water- 


ing with good effect.-—/bid, 


AIzE.—Paris, 13th Aug.—Messrs Porion and Mehay 


have discovered a means by which tiie residue of distilled 


maize can be employed either to fatten stock, or 


act as a manure, besides extracting an oil suited for 


the manufre'ure of soft soap, ‘he plan rests on the 
well-known fact, that the oil contained in the grain, 
remains constantly fixed to the undissolved solid parts, 


and the azotised matters rest also for their greater 
_ portion similarly united. The composition of the cake 


prepared, exhibits but slight variation, and cap be 
used in the end, either for food or a fertilizer; 2 
wt. of the refuse yield 64 1b. of a colored oil, and 
cake. M. Ladurean of Lille has 
tested the products ; in point of aliment, these products 
are equal to good linseed cake, and as a manure are 
on a par with groundnut reluse.—Madras Mail. 
Corron.—A single discovery has been made by 
accident in connection with some experiments upon 
eotton seed, which may have a widely extended in- 
fluence npon agricultural operations. With a view 
to ascertain the situation of the oil-cells in the cotton 
seed, Professor Thomas Taylor, the microscopist, was 
requested to make an investigation, and he found 
that one row of these cells constitutes a protection 
to the germinating point. The Professor resolved 
further to ascertain how far these defences protected 
the embryo from agents usually destructive of all 
Organic life. In using sulphuric acid, he found that 
one result was completely to remove the adherent 
cotton, so leaving the brown shell of the seed clean 
without being visibly affected. Some of ‘the seed that 
had been thus treated was sown, and, to the surprise 


of every one, it came up at least five days earlier 
than the seed in its natural state. 


Several experi- 
ments were subsequently made, which conlirmed the 
fact that the treatment with sulphuric acid stimulated 
the vitality of the seed. The gain of five or six 


days’ start in the avoidance of early frosts or in the 
raising of early cotton, for which premiums are offered 
in some of the Southern States, cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Another advantage is that owing to the cotton 
hitherto adherent to the seed, the sowing has had to 
be broadcast, which has been very wasteful. Now 
the clean seed can be sown by means of a drill, 


‘with the result of producing a regularity of growth 


which will tend greatly to facilitate the subsequent 
cultivation. The Americans are shrewd enough to 
apply this treatment with sulphuric acid to other seeds 
slow of germination. And we cannot but think that 
our Mnglish agriculturists will take advantage of this 
suggestion. If we have no seeds, like the palm, 
which take three years to sprout, at any rate there 
are frequently seasons when the power to hasten a 
natural operation will be an immense advantage.—Jn- 
dian Agriculturist. 


Locusrs-—Mr. Burrows, the purser of the steamer 
Alvo, tells asad story of the plague of locusts now 
spreading starvation in the agricultural districts of 
the Columbia. He says that between Carthagena and 
Barranquilla the lands were as utterly barren of live 
vegetation as though some great fire had swept through 
them, burning and blasting everything in its track. 
‘“The once magnificent groves of coconut trees were 
to be compared to nothing but a forest of bare poles, 
without a single green twig or leaf. Millions upon 
tuillions of locusts filled the air like great clouds, and 
the atmosphere in some places was quite hazy in 
consequence. The ground presented a remarkable ap- 
pearance ; and as the train travelled along, the insects 
were so thick that they looked like small yellow 
waves as they jumped up and down. Not a stalk 
or a blade of grass was any where to be seen. The 
locusts alighted upon us until our clothes were covered 
with them. When we tried to remove them, they 
showed their ravenous condition by attempting to 
bite our fingers. The farmers are it a state of 
terror, as they are perfectly helpless before the plague.” 
—Madras Mail. 

Tozsacco.—The quantity of tobacco consumed in the 
world must be enormous. Some curious statistics 
relating to tobacco smoking in France appear in the 
Belgian National. It appears that there are 5,671,000 
smokers, each person smokes an average of 9Ib. a 
year. For every fifteen smokers, eight smoke pipes, 
five cigars, and two cigarettes. The total consump- 
tion of cigarettes is estimated to be 294,C00,000,000 
per annum, that is, 800,000,000 a day, 33,000,000 an 
hour, 550,000 a minute, 9,166 a second; finaly, if 
all these cigarettes were placed end to end they would 
reach 514 times round the globe. Tkis is for France 
alone, und we imagine there are countries where more 
tobacco is used than in France, Germany for instance, 
France makes a considerable profit from the monopoly 
she enjoys in connection with tobacco, and there is 
no valid reason why tobacco should not be beavily 


taxed. It is clearly a luxury, and not a very good 
one at the best. The question of making this article 


a monopoly in India has often heen discussed, and 
has invariably been laid aside on account of the diffi- 
culties attending the administration of such a mono- 
poly, and because of its being looked on in India 
as a necessity of life. We do not see much difficulty, 
provided the several native Governments would 
likewise make its cultivation subject to such rules as 
control opium cultivation. Its universal consumption, 
which is urged against the proposal, is, in our 
opinion, the very reason why tobacco is a suitable article 
for monopoly. Excepting salt, it is the only article 
on which a tax would be of universal application, 
and it would enable the Government to lighten that 
on salt. This latter, although very light, is open to 
the objection of being a tax on a positive necessity 


of life.—Friend of India. 
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Tue Drapty Lirpen.—A St. Louis physcian says 
the linden tree is dangerous to health, being like 
the deadly upas tree of the east. The St.Louis doctor 
has been making investigations, and he says: ‘‘ Just 
in the spring, when the sap was about to rise, I wounded 
my trees in several places, and collected the exuding 
gum carefully- I found init anew and singular alkal- 
oid, to which we gave the name of ‘lindoline,’ and 
which fully justified my fears. It is a most deadly 
poison—somewhat akin to the curare or wooreli poison 
of South America. A very small inoculation upon 
the skin of a cat, made with a needle simply dipped 
in the lindoline, killed the animal in eighteen 
seconds. It acts as a nerve excitant of great power, 
and has a real value in the materia medica as an 
antidote to morphine poisoning and other cases of 
that kind; but it must be greatly diluted in order 
to do anything of this kind, as it is intensely vir- 
ulent. I am quite sure that a pinscratch touched 
with lindoline would kill a manina couple of min- 
utes. Of course, like all poisons of this kind, it 
is not one-tenth as effective in the stomach as 
when inoculated, still even there it is deadly.” — 
Madras Mail. 

THe Moreton Bay CHESTNUT IN THE DARJEELING 
TERAI.—SIR,—The plants of the Moreton Bay Chestnut 
(Castanospermum australe) at Bamanpokri (Darjeeling 
Terai), three in number, have this year flowered for 
the first time. I send youa bunch of flowers herewith, 
They grow like the jack fruit on small special branch- 
lets on the older parts of the stem and branches ; 
but these special branchlets seem to produce no leaves. 
I would have sent you a better specimen, but that 
I want to procure seed in order to raise more seed- 
lings of the tree. Two of the trees which are closest 
to the teak plantation, and are thus in the shade, 
seem to be dying slowly; whereas the other, which 
is about 60 feet distant, but well exposed to air and 
sunlight, is in a flourishing condition. At page 34 
of your list of ‘‘ Trees, Shrubs, &c.,” you state that 
1869 is probably the date on which these trees were 
planted. I shouid be glad to know if in its native 
habitat the Castonospermum australe flowers at so 
early an age as eleven or twelve years. I fear this 
early flowering is an indication that the tree is unable 
to adapt itself to the climate of the Terai.—F. B. M. 
Nore.—It is a handsome orange yellow flower, resembl- 
ing that of ‘Cassia.’ We cannot say whether flowering 
at an early age is the characteristic of the tree. 
Perhaps some of our readers can help us,—Hp.— 
Indian Forester. 

Topacco.—Since the commencement of tobacco grow- 
ing by the Government, and more recently by the 
enterprising proprietors of the Poosa Farm, with a 
view to prepare the weed for Huropean consump'ion, 
much has been done. We learn that 13,728,660 lb. 
of tobacco, worth only £126,322, were exported from 
India in 1878-79. In the following year a less quant- 
ity was exported, but the total value had slightly 
risen. This would seem to indicate an improvement 
in the quality of the exports. The fact that the 
value of non-Indian tobaccos has been falling during 
the interval, puts the prospects of the Indian trade 
in a still more favourable light. The few who have 
really studied the subject know that, in the estima- 
tion of London agents and merchants, the Indian 
leaf only requires the labour of skilled curers to 
compete successfully with the produce of America and 
the Manillas, The native agents here are the per- 
sons who are chiefly responsible for the abominably 
bad way in which the leaf is prepared. This shows 
clearly that the general quality of Indian tobacco is 
improviog. The recent withdrawal of the Spanish 
Government from the Manilla monopoly should furtber 
advance this trade, and if only the native growers 
would procure good seed, and bestow more attention 


on curing, there is no reason why Indian tobacco 
should not be equal to the very best in the world, 
—Friend of India. 


Tra-Buc.—The following telegram from Mr. J. Wood- 
Mason to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, and dated 
June 8th, 1881, is extracted from the Assam 
Gazette :—Have discovered by observation of speci- 
mens of this formidable pest kept in confinement that 
the female deposits her eggs singly in the substance 
of the tenderest shoots of the plant in the internodes 
or portions of the stem between the pekoe and the 
two or three leaves succeeding from above down- 
wards, and in the buds developed in the axils of 
plucked leaves and in the parts thereabout; that the 
presence and position of each egy is from the first 
indicated on the exterior by two unequally long 
glistening white bristle-like prolongations of its shell, 
and ijater by discolouration of the point pierced. 
Have discovered by dissection that she is provided 
with a serrated ovipositor of the shape and sharpness 
of a sabre, wherewith to pierce holes in the : soft 
tissues of the plant for the reception of her eggs. 
These observations have been verified in the field upon 
numerous blighted bushes; but, though eggs have 
readily been found by the unaided eye on blighted 
portions of bushes, not a single one has yet been seen 
on any perfectly uninjured shoot. The vigorous and 
unremitting plucking of the blighted portions of bushes 
might mitigate the evil, and I would suggest that 
this mossage be sent to newspapers, and published in 
the Gazette for general information. 


QUEENSLAND.—At Oxley Point reserve plantations 
of red cedar (Cedrela Toona) have been successfully 
established ; the young plants are now from 3ft. to 
6ft. high, A large number of seedlings have been dis- 
tributed gratis to intending planters; ‘‘ applications 
varying from 20,000 to 2,000” have been received. 
The varieties of sugar-cane in the Oxley-reserve have 
thriven exceedingly well ; mauy new varieties have been 
received during the past year, making in all 78 new 
varieties which are under successful cultivation. The 
director, has considered the sugar-cane an object worthy 
of his special attention on account of its great com- 
merical importance. Rice from British Burma and from 
the Madras Presidency has succeeded. Surprise is ex- 
pressed at the indifference shown by colonists to the 
special inducements offered by the Government to those 
wishing to go into coffee cultivation. Tlie garden pos- 
sesses a large stock of seed and plants ready and 
available for such cultivation. The Moresby Ranges 
are specially pointed out as adapted for the culture of 
coffee, cocoa, and several spices. Applications have 
been received for tea, but they are chiefly from abroad. 
Large numbers of seeds and plants have been distrib- 
uted during the year, and no less than 104,000 cut- 
tings and roots, chiefly of economically useful plants. 
The Mango, the Jack fruit ( Artocarpus integrifolia ), 
the China date plum (Diospyrus kaki), the Alligator 
pear, the Cherimoyer, the sweet sop, and the oval 
kumquat have all fruited abundantly, showing their 
perfect adaptability for culture in Queensland, but 
more especially in the northern portions. ‘‘ The Ame- 
rican and other varieties of grape vines from this 
establishment, distributed to Toowoomba, Warwick, and 
Stanthorpe, have yielded large quantities of superior- 
flavoured fruit, adapted for both wine manufacture 
and the table, proving to be a valuable addition to 
the many varieties already in cultivation here. During 
the late season I visited the majority of the principal 
vineyards, with the view of satisfying myself as to 
the existence or not of the Phylloxera vastatrix, and 
I am happy to be in a position to report that with- 
out exception I found every vineyard I inspected 
perfectly free from not only this pest, but from any 
disease whatever,.”—-R. B. Gardeners’ Report, 
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‘LrpertAn Cotren: Wynaapv Norss.—It is worthy 
of note that, as far as can be at present 
judged, the Liberian coffee planted in Wynaad 
is entirely free from leaf-disease. The ordinary variety 
is beginning to show the usual golden tints to a dis- 
heartening extent, and some young West African 
plants, strong and healthy to all appearance, are, I 
regret to see, becoming affected. But the young Libe- 
rians raised in the same nursery are firm, green and 
healthy, without a speck. ‘his is very encouraging, 
and will make the cultivation of Liberian coffee a 
matter of serious consideration to those who still 
believe in coffee. But King coffee is growing old in 
Wynaad. It is the opinion of many that his day is 
past, and that he must now give place to the more 
lucrative cinchona, or the speculative gold mine. It 
is certain that, in a few years’ time, the appearance 
of the country is bound to become entirely altered. 
The hill sides will be thick jungles of cinchonas, and 
reefy patches will either be peopled by busy miners 
or (more probably, say the dubious) show ghastly 
holes and caverns, telling of failures, and proving 
that ‘fall is not gold that glitters.”--Madras Times. 

Tea Courivation.—As competition for labour in 
some of the tea districts, is becoming keen, from the 
difficulty of finding labourers, the /ndian Tea Gazette 
asks why a Company shonld not be formed, aided if 
possible by Government, to buy up waste jungle land 
not yet cultivated, in the neighbourhood of the gardens, 
and help the people to emigrate to it from the more 
thickly populated districts of Bengal? Our contemp- 
orary thinks that the scheme might, and probably 
would pay, provided only that the people could be 
persuaded to emigrate, as the land:in many cases 
would be suitable for rice crops, when it would in 
the course of a few years become very valuable ; or, 
if it were unsuited for rice, it might grow sugar-cane, 
while the timber on the land should nearly if not 
quite pay for the cost of clearing. It would, of 
course, be an immense boon for planters to have a 
_ resident population around them, for one of the 
_ most tiresome, and in many cases expensive matters 
t connected with the tea industry is the importing of 
laborers to work a garden. ‘The people, however, 
seem loath to move, and appear to prefer abject 
_ poverty in their own district to comparative comfort 
1m a land not far removed from their home, but 

still, to them, a strange one. 

7 Linputa, Sept. 14th.—Weather all that can be 
desired. Most estates busy planting out cinchonas. 
_ Crop beginning to ripen up. Coolies not plentiful ; 
_ advances Bien out freely. Leaf disease has almost 
disappeared. If it comes as rarely every year, I do 
not think it will affect future crops, as the trees are 
| petit fresh leaves in a most surprisingly short time. 
( 


rees with crop on look healthy and strong. Grub 
is notepreading. There isless of it in the district, as 
far as the appearance of estates goes, than we have 
had tor the last four years. The ‘beetles and grub do 
not travel from east to west, but west to east. When 
they have got to the end of the coffee due enst, they 
“attack south. Will anyone deny this? Grub will dis- 
perros as it did before. Old planters’ tell me it was 
bad iy one or two districts about 35 years ago, but after- 
mani tisp eae Again they came about 18 years ago 
2h, n died away. We have them again, and it is 
‘quite reasonable to expect that in another couple of years 
e words ‘‘white grub” will be in no one’s mouth. 
Our roads want thoroughly doing up. If you travel 
from the Agras as far as Kotmale, you will not find 
more than four very small gangs of coolies. This is more 
6 the yearsin which we used to get lots of rain in 
ptember, Coolies are, asa rule, very healthy. No 
hanks to the doctors, for we never see them. The 
edical Ordinance must be revised. This will be one 
the most important questions for the new plant- 
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ing member to bring forward. Mr. R. A. Bosan- 
quet’s name is talked of as the right man to be sent to 
Council. Justhad asmall washing of coffee. It turns out 
between 76 and 75 per cent. ‘his I consider very good 
for the early pickings. Cinchona trees ‘‘ shaved,” and 
no covering used, feel the effects of continual rain: 
The side facing the south-west turns black, and, if the 
tree is not a large healthy one, it dies. Only in very 
exposed places they die. If there is a little shelter 
from the 8. W. they do well. 

THe VARIATIONS oF CLuivare IN Hapurae, Crynon : 
11th Sept.—The weather reports for August, sent you from 
Haputale, have been so conflicting that the enclosed 
weather table, as registered by six estates, proves that 
the reports sent you from the various correspondents 
were strictly true, although by no means applicable 
to the whole of Haputale. Steady rain from late last 
night till now (2 p.m.), andswppears pretty general 
over the whole of Haputale. 


Elevation Elevation Elevation Elevation Eleyaticn 


Aug. about about a out about about 
1881. ... 2,200 1,400 2,200 3,400 6,100 
2 Drizzle Shower Rain 
5 Lt, shower Hy. shower 
6 do 
7 do Lt. rain Rain 
8 do 
10 Lt, rain 
11 do 
13 do Shower 
4 do Showers Hy. shower 
TSpau do do Showers 
16 do - Rain 
17 do Shower 
18 do do Drizzle 
19 do do 
20 Hy.shower Drizzle Shower do do 
21 do Rain do Gentle rain Rain 
22 Lt. showers Showers Bain 
24 Showers Hy. shower 
25 do Lt. showers Shower 
26 Drizzle 
27 Lt. shower Rain 
29 Lt. shower Shower 
80 A few drops do 
<a e =n 
Under Govt. Road, Kanda- Under the Highest 
Lemastota, pola Pass, coffee estate 
end, in Haputale, 
Wiharagalla. 
a —~ 
Elevation Rainfall 
Aug. about August. 
1881 Af 3,100 
5 a Lt. rain 031 
7 = Lt, shower 15 
9 me do OL 
ll ar do 
12 an do 
13 A do 27 fs 
14 do 06 = s 
15 “os Lt. rain hy | S| 5 
16 nc Showers ‘3 aS 
17 ie Rain 45 S Be 
18 ay Showers 03 > S 
19 a Rain 09 = ra 
20 a Shower 5 . 
21 ake do 25 
22 ia do ll 
23 re Shower 
24 da Lt. do 
25 nah do 10 
26 oe do 02 
168 0:59 0°59 


Total...2°S6 

PLANTAIN Fisre.—There appears now no doubt 
as to the suitability of plantain fibre for paper manu- 
facture, The Bengal Government is encouraging the 
cultivation of the wild plantain for the purpose, and 
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Dr. King has recommended a trial shipment to the 
London market to make its value known to English 
manufacturers. The wild plaintain, and for the mat- 
ter of that the cultivated sort, the fruit of which, 
both ripe and unripe, is consumed by the masses in 
this country, grows luxuriantly on the hill slopes, 
and the fibre might be a source of additional profit, 
for the tree annually dies down, and the fibre is 
simply thrown away. ‘lhe plantain, according to 
Laborie, is largely cultivated on coffee plantations in 
Domingo as a shade justin the manner that cinchona 
is now put among tea and coffee trees.—South of In- 
dia Observer. 


CoLontaAL FisHERies.—Your recent notice of Mr. 
Musgrave’s work on the ‘‘ Fishes of Jamaica” should 
induce circulars being sent to all the Colonies to 
contribute information on local fisheries, in readiness 
for the International Fisheries Exhibition, which is to 
be held in London in 1883. Dr. Day will, no doubt, 
take a lively interest in this matter. The author of 
the ‘' Fishes of India” should be able to exercise great 
influence among our many Indian friends; and it is to 
be hoped that, through the exertion of Sir J. MacDonal 
and Sir W, V. Whiteway, our great fish-producing 
Colonies, Canada and Newfoundland, will make a 
better show than they did at Berlin two years ago. 
Australia, too, ought to be able to illustrate the wealth 
of her fisheries there. New South Wales sent a com- 
missioner to Berlin to report upon any features in the 
fisheries exhibition there which might help her 
Government in passing regulations for the development 
of her fisheries, and an exhibition in London, ought to 
be the medium not only for affording similar instruc- 
tion to all our Colonies, but for making the public 
better acquainted with the marine wealth of Britain 
beyond the seas.—Oolonies and India. 


CaLcurTaA TO THE NiLGHIRIs.—The journey by road 
from Metapolliam to Ootacamand is expensive by ex- 
press tonga, much more expensive than that from Um- 
balla to Simla ; for while the fare for the latter jour- 
ney is R40 (80 or 90 miles) ; the charge for the for- 
mer is R30 or R36 for 32 miles; and this notwith- 
standing there is supposed to be opposition between 
two or three companies. The road for the first few 
miles to Kullar, the footof the ‘‘Ghaut,” is not very 
good ; but the ascent is smooth, much smoother than 
the ascent to Simla; and the scenery is very pretty 
indeed as one mounts the face of the hills, and the 
varying foliage, tropical at first, but gradually dis- 
playing more and more of the Huropean type. Here 
and there tea and coffee gardens are noticed, and fur- 
ther up cinchona is being. planted in profusion. Indeed, 
planters here seem to look upon tea and coffee with a 
feeling expressed in the word Ichabod, and they are now 
going in for gold or cinchona. Practical men, these 
planters! They make diligent search over their es- 
tates, and they discover quartz, auriferous quartz, of 
course, at all events the specimen shown is generally 
valuable. Do they set to work at once and crush it ? 
Oh, dear no! they sellor try to sell the estate or the 
right of working it, to a capitalist if they can find 
one, or a company ifthey cannot. By this means the 
planter saves a modest pittance, while he poses as a 
benefactor tothe community. And we will wish them 
all well. May everybody who buys an interest in a 
mine, find that interest at least 50 per cent. As re- 
gards cinchona, it isa fair speculation, I am informed 
that digging ‘‘ pits” costs about R17 per thousand. 
It will take five or six years before any return comes 
in, and there is the risk that the price of bark will 
have lessened owing to the quantity which will then 
be produced, but a glanceatashare list, which shows 
that the dividend of a Cinchona Company was 100 per 
centin 1880, engenders a natural expectation that 
there will still bea margin for profit, —Pioneer, 
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SuLpHURIc ACID AS A (URE FoR Correz Lear 
Disvase.—We learned from Mr. Geo. Wall before his 
departure that some experiments he made on coffee 
leaf disease with very weak dilutions of sulphuric acid— 
watering the soil around affected trees—were eminently 
satisfactory. We believe Mr. Marshall Ward has been 
trying the same application, and no doubt the result 
will shortly be made known. Sulphuric acid diluted 
with water to the extent mentioned by Mr. Wall 
would be a very cheap application, ifit provel efficaci- 
ous in checking the leaf fungus, 


Tue Rarn-Tree.—At a meeting of the Committee 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras, held on 
the 3Srd ultimo, it was stated that the Rain-tree 
(Pithecolobium saman) in the Gardens, which is be- 
lieved to be under nine years, from the seed, continues, 
in spite of its having been necessary to amputate some 
of its largest limbs, to grow enormously. Measured 
on 30th July last, it gave in girth 9 feet 4 inches at 
the ground, 6 feet 3 inches at the height, 3 feet and 
5 feet 9 inches at the height, 5 feet had spread 
about 85 feet from north to south; and a total height 
of about 46 feet, A reference to the former measure- 
ments shows that the girth at 3 feet from the ground 
has inereased in the last three years 2 feet 2 inches. 
The age of the tree is, if anything, over-estimated ; 
but search is being made for traces of the receipt of 
the seed, which itis believed came from Ceylon about 
1872. A casuarina tree standing alongside, which was 
the specimen of its order when that part of the ground 
was laid out as the Botanical Garden, and is therefore 
known to be about ten years old, now measures at 
five feet from the ground only 2 feet 84 inches, though 
it is about $2 feet high.—Madvas Mail, 


Toe Kaxurara Liperian Correz Esrates.—The 
Liberian coffee enterprise in the district continues to 
flourish, and give every promise of assured success, A 
large clearing has been planted in Gikiyanakanda estate, 
and the plants are thriving beyond expectation. Cocoa is, 
I fear, not so successful: the soil is not rich enough 
for it, and the white ants attack the tree. Tea and 
India rubber both succeed admirably. The Ranwala- 
galakanda lots have not yet been put up for sale, as 
it was important to ascertain what line the proposed 
new road would take with regard to them. I have 
suggested that a road should be traced from the 
bridge at Tabuwana, the termination of the present 
road, to the foot of the estate Arapolakanda through 
Crurie and Torwood to Nebada, and thence to join 
the present minor road at Matugama, passing along 
the foot of the Ranwalagakanda lands. A connecting 
road from Nebada to Warakagoda will afford an outlet 
to the river for those estates on the Ranwalagala- 
kanda range, and relieve the District Road Committee 
of the extremely heavy upkeep of the hilly road 
through Gikiyanakanda. The great advantage to be 
secured by estate owners in the district is I con- 
ceive, the extreme facility of transport to Colombo 
by water. Coffee can be transported from the store 
on the river side to the store at Colombo without | 
any further handling. The present estates are at 
some distance from the river, but there are large 
tracts of forest land adjoining the Kuda and Maguru 
ganga which will, I doubt not some day, and I trust 
before very long, be taken for the cultivation of 
Liberian coffee and other. low-country products. I 
is a great mistake to think that Sinhalese labour is 
unsuited for the purpose. I have found as many as 
200 Sinbalese coolies at work cheerfully under Mr, 
Foulkes at Gikiyanakanda in the new Liberian coffee 
clearing, and he finds no difficulty it securing as 
much labour as he requires. The appearance of the 
estate is sufficient testimony to the quality of the 
labour.—Mr, Wace’s Administration Report on the Kalu- 
tara district for 1880. ; 
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West Inpres, Dominica, 10th August.—The coffee 
crop is likely to a large one for the island, and the 
exports of cacao are expected to be above those of 
last year. The lime crop is late in consequence of the 
drought during the few fine months of the year, but 
the cultivation of the lime true is constantly being ex- 
tended, so the exports of juice, both raw and concent- 
rated, become larger every year.—Colonics and India. 
AvsrRALIAN Gums.—If evidence were wanting of the 
suitability of the soils on these Hills to the success- 
ful cultivation of Australian gum trees, we need go 
no further than Dava Shola. On Mr, Money’s Cinchona 
Estate in this locality, the blue gum has lately been 
planted both as a break-wind and as standards for 
a living fence probably to be vendered impervious 
with wire. he gums were planted not more than 
twelve months ago, and now are over six feet in 
height, and two inches in diameter. The rapidity 
with which they grow, makes them admirably adapted 
for shelter. ‘The gum will probably be the great 
timber tree of tho district, and take the place of the 
more valuable sorts of jungle wood now used by the 
natives for building purposes.—South of India Observer. 
Tue suppLy or Oiycuona rLAnts.—This season has 
not been equal to thedemand. Planters have enquired 
in all directions with only partially satisfactory results, 
In Ceylon stumps are in favor, and more than one 
correspondent of the Observer recommends them as 
preferable to plants, which sometime die down in 
atches wholesale in the most unaccountable way. 
he roots should be trimmed with a sharp knife, 
and the stumps cut off about 8 inches above the roots 
before planting. A planter in Wynaad has assured 
us that a device of his to supply a deficiency of 
plants has answered admirably. The plan was as 
follows :—He trimmed off the lateral shoots on the 
young planting of the previous year, and removing 
all but the two tenderest leaves at the tip, but in 
cuttings into the pits in some cases two to each 
and others three. The cuttings were put down be- 
fore the monsoon, and the following year he found 
that most of them had struck root and were in excel- 
lent condition. In some cases both, and in many all 


three, cuttings had rooted. We commend the plan to 
those who have failed to secure a supply of plants.— 


South of India Observer. 


Trea 1N Narat.—Tea cultivation in Ceylon is now 
attracting attention, dnd is making headway in the col- 
ony. We see no reason why it should not pay in Natal. 
It is already grown here, and succeeds on a small 
We made a trial recently of the Natal product, 
and to our taste it is preferable to the Assam we 
It is strong, and like all 
Indian teas, does not do to be infused long. We to- 
day publish an article on the subject by a practical 
Indian planter, who is confidnt that under eflicient 
management tea growing in Natal is a branch of in- 
dustry that will yield a very good return on the 
capital that may be invested in it. Several parties 
are already growing a few plants, and they all agree 
that they are well suited for Natal, and that they 
would persevere if only they could get leaf manu- 
factured. Heat and moisture, with soil that re- 
tains water are desirable. We commend our corre- 
spondent’s remarks to the attention of our readers, 
and our columns are freely open for discussion on the 
subject. With sugar an established success, were tea 
proved equally so, there is no limit to coast industry, 
whilst abundance of suitable land is still procurable. 
The local, Cape, and South African markets would 
cousume for some time to come all that is likely to 
be raised here at prices more remunerative than for 
export. Natal last year imported tea to the value 
of £6,264 ond the year previous £9,793, whilst the 
returns from the Cape Colony aggregated in 1878 
1,252,850 lb and in 1879 879,599,—Natal Mercury. 


Tra Cuurivarion at Messina.—We learn from the 
Indische Mercuur that during last year an Italian 
landed proprietor, Count Ainajo, opened on his estate 
near Messina a large tea plantation. It is growing 
excellently, and experts pronounce the leaves in no 
way inferior to the China variety. 

Juve, I think, would be a capital thing for theCeylon 
natives, as it could take the place of their coffee in 
their defunct and non-yielding gardens, It is chiefly 
round their homesteads that the ryots and people of 
India grow it. How much is a Beegah?—Cor, [A third 
of an acre.—ED.] 

AGRICULTURE is @ recognized part of the University 
curriculum of many American, Scotch and German 
Universities (Cornell, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Edin- 
burgh, Halle, Gdéttingen, Munich, Leipsic, Berlin, 
Bonn, Vienna, Eldena, Giesen, Kiel) and distinct de- 
grees in Agriculture are now granted in some of them. 

Togacco CuLtIvATION IN IrELAND.—Among_ the 
Trish business to be brought before Parliament next 
session will be a bill to repeal the Acts in force pro- 
hibiting the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland. During 
the recess arrangements have been made for the col- 
lection of information and statistics on the adaptability 
of the Irish soil for the growth of the plant. It is not 
proposed—should the cultivation of tobacco be resumed 
in lreland—to exempt it from duty.—Overland Mail. 

Cuicory.—‘*‘ What is one man’s food is another man’s 
poison” is an adage, it is to be feared, which will 
scarcely solace coffee-planters for the information given 
us by the Sydney Mail, that 50 lb. weight of chicory 
seed has been distributed among cultivators in the 
south-eastern district of South Australia, with the 
view of extending the growth of that plant. It is 
impossible to take up a journal published in our coffee- 
producing colonies without reading testimony to the 
general belief that their industry is seriously affected 
by the extensive adulteration of coffee by chicory, and 
consequent demands that efforts should be made to 
induce the Home Government to check it. There may 
be other uses to which chicory is applicable, but there 
is no doubt that the soft flavour imparted by it to 
coffee makes the adulteration of the latter more fayour- 
ably regarded than it otherwise would be, and therefore 
this effort in the direction of ‘‘new products” in South 
Australia will be certain to call forth complaint in 
Ceylon, and other coffee-growing Colonies, which even 
now have difficulty enough to sustain the competition 
to which they are exposed with countries where labour 
is almost compulsory, such as the Brazils and Java. 

New Propvcts IN THE WESTERN PROVINCE OF CEYLON. 
The cultivation of new products such as Liberian Coffee, 
Tea, Cocoa, and India-rubber, has been largely ex- 
tended, and bas been so successful that the enter- 
prise has attracted the attention of even the villagers, 
to whom every encouragement in such cultivation is 
being given. There are still large extents of Crown 
land available for the cultivation of new products in 
the Western Province, and there is no doubt that, 
when better means of transport are secured to the 
Districts selected, these lands will be sold greatly to 
the advantage of Government as well as of the pur- 
chasers. In the development of these new resources 
new roads are especially required. In the Kalutara, 
Kegalla, and Ratnapura Districts there is already a 
large and steadily increasing area under cultivation 
of some new products, and the roads for which the 
planters have applied, if they can be opened in an inex- 
pensive manner, will, I consider, be reproductive to 
both planters and the Government. A thorough recon- 
sideration of the Road Ordinance of 1861, and a more 
liberal adherence to its provisions in favour of mivor 
roads, is however necessary before much progress can be 
made in the matter of district thoroughfares,—//on. 
J’, R. Saunders’ Administration Report for 1880. 
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THE AuvsrRaALIAN TEA Marxet.—The Calcutta 
Englishman gives a timely warning to the Indian tea 
planters, of the need of regular supplies of teas 
being sent to the Australian Colonies, if full ad- 
vantage of the promising opening there is to be taken, 
The Indian tea planters complain very much of having 
only the London market to depend on, having seriously 
suffered from panics there, which, from time to time, 
has brought down the price of their staple to a 
ruinously low figure. The advice, therefore, which 
is given below, ought to commend itself to the Bengal 
tea-growers, as well as to the tea planters of Ceylon : 

BRAN OR GROUND FEED is best ted to cows, upon 
moistened hay, it being mixed with the hay all will 
be eaten together and raised and masticated. But if 
it is not fed with cut hay, it should be fed dry and 
in a small quantity each time, for if fed alone itis 
not raised and re-masticated, but goes on to the third 
and fourth stomachs. If fed in slop itis swallowed 
without any mastication, and mixed with little or no 
saliva, but it fed dry it cannot be swallowed until 
it is mixed wtih saliva, and the saliva assistain di- 
gestion. When food is masticated the act of rumina- 
tion causes the saliva’ to flow and mix with food. 
Wehave experimented, and find that when fed alone 
dry ground feed is better digested that when fed wet. 
—WNational Live Stock Journal. 

Tue Bark oF DEAD on Dyine CiIncHonA TREES.— 
A planter writes :—“Can you, or any of your readers 
give me information as to whether the bark of a 
cinchona tree that dies, and is then pulled up and 
barked, still retains its valuable properties, or is the 
bark valueless? I have heard several expressions of 
Opinions on the subjects but some said it was valu- 
able, and others the exact opposite.” The following is 
from the Cinchona Planters’ Monual on this subject :— 
“*The period of approaching decay has been indicated 
as the time for coppicing or up-rooting the clearing. 
Mr. Broughton’s dictum on the subject was that 
diseased trees contained little, and dead trees no alkal- 
oid. He also shewed that the larger and more 
vigorous the tree, the more valuable the bark. The 
result of some experiments in connection with this 
point, shewed bark from fine vigorous trees yielding 
6°76 and 6°94 of total alkaloids; similar trees of the 
same age, and of mean growth, gave 4:34; and trees 
cf stunted growth 2°40 only; the amount of quinine 
and the other alkaloids all diminishing in the same 
proportion. In spite of this, we find no difference in 
value between the bark of our dying and healthy trees, 
The reason probably is that the disease is a sudden 
one, and the tree shews signs of decay, putting on 
an unhealthy appearance, whilst only certain spots 
are affected; the bulk of the bark being as valuable as 
on the thoroughly healthy tree. There is indeed a 
very generally held opinion, that any thing which 
arrests the growth of a cinchona tree causes it to in- 
crease the secretion of alkaloid, and the change which 
takes place when the trees mossed is accounted for. 
Whether there is any truth in theidea or not, it is 
impossible to say, suffice it, that no proof has been 
brought forward in support of the theory, whilst the 
investigations of scientific men do not favour it. Dead 
bark, thatis bark that has been deprived of its juices, 
and become inert on the living tree, is valueless, 
Instances have been given of dead bark having a value, 
This can probably be accounted for by the growth of 
the tree haying been suddenly arrested, by up-rooting 
for instance, and the bark allowed to dry on it. In this 
case, there is no more reason for a loss of value in 
the bark than if it were stripped and dried in the 
usual way. ‘This being the case, it is more important 
that diseased trees should be harvested at an early 
stage, before any portion entirely loses its vitality ; 
and consequently, coolies should constantly go over the 
plantation to remove such trees, and to take the bark 
from fallen branches, &c.” 


OsrricnEs.—T wo hundred ostriches from theCape have 
been landed at Buenos Ayres, where ostrich-farming will 
be commenced,—-British Trade Journal. 


ADULTERATION IN Paris.—The examination of 
samples of food at the municipal laboratory in Paris 
durmg July showed that of 412 samples of wine only 
15 were good, 188 being tolerable, and 209 bad ; 
of 13 eamples of water only 1 was good, 1 being 
tolerable and 11 bad; of 164 samples of milk 31 were 
good, 21 tolerable, and 112 bad; and so with other 
articles of food, perfumery, &. We read that “the 
examinations of bread, pastry, meat and coffee gave 
satisfactory results.” But we suppose the analysts did 
not reckon chicory as an adulterant, or they’ would 
scarcely have been so satisfied with their samples, 
which must have contained more or less of that 
abomination. 


Cryton Tra In GLAscow.—A correspondent writes : 
—‘‘If the enclosed cutting from the Glasgow Her- 
ald has any interest for you, or your readers, perhaps 
you will publish it. The figures are no doubt from 
Herguson’s Directory” :—‘*Owing to short coffee crops 
planters in Ceylon have of late years turned their 
attention to the cultivation of other products, among 
which tea figures conspicuously, and the export from 


Ceylon of this article is yearly increasing, In 1877 only 


2,105 lb. were exported, while in 1880 the export had 
increased to 140,000 lb. Last year the area of tea 
planted out amounted to 9,300 acres, which will pro- 
duce about 33 million pounds of tea when in full 
bearing; and as the planted area is yearly increasing‘ 
we may expect beforelong to hear a good dealabout — 
Ceylon tea, which appears to be a successful rival of 
Indian tea as regards its qualities as a beverage. At 
the Melbourne Exhibition Ceylon teas were awarded — 
36 prizes, of which 11 were first-class, and the deci- 
sion arrived at by the Victerian Government analyst 
was that in some important respccts Ceylon tea was 
the best in the world, and that in Ceylon the best 
quality of tea could be produced withthe minimum 
exhaustion of the fertilising matters in the soil. Re- 
gular supplies of this tea are now being received in 
Glasgow by the Strathellie Tea Estates Company of 
Ceylon, and judging from the demand it appears to be 
highly appreciated.” 


AGRICULTURE IN KEGALLA DistRict.—The cultivation 
of tea, Liberian coffee, cocoa, and other new pro- 
ducts is becoming very popular in the district. In 
the neighbourhood of Kegalla, Liberian coffee has been 
grown successfully in native gardens, and I have no — 
doubt that in the course of a few years the cultiva- — 
tion of this variety by the natives will be extensive. 
The climate and soil in Three-korales seem specially — 
adapted for its growth. Mr. Molligoda has planted 
up about 50 acres of Liberian coffee in the neighbour- 
hood of Kegalla, and judging from the appearance of 
the trees, now six months old, the estate promises 
well. Huropean enterprize has converted the hitherto 
comparatively untried region about Ruwanwella and 
Yatiantota into thriving and industrious districts. Tea — 
is chiefly cultivated, and is the most paying product. 
Next come Liberian coffee and cocoa, which thrive 
well, and will, I have no doubt, yield a handsome 
profit. The African palm also grows well. With the 
view of encouraging the cultivation of new products, — 
I have requested each Ratemahatmaya to prepare a 
small nursery near his house for the planting ofseed — 
to be supplied to them fromthe Government Botanical 
Gardens. The seedlings will be given to the leading ~ 
landowners in each village. In this way I hope that, 
under the fostering care of the chief headmen, the 
trial of new products will be within the reachof the — 
poorer cultivators. Parcels of Liberian coffee, cocoa, 
and tea seed have been received from Dr, Trimen,— 
Mr, C. A, Murray's Report for 1880, 
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SCLENTIFIC AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULT- 


URAL EDUCATION. 


A home writer pleading for an agricultural education 
being provided at the public schools and universities, 
advances as one argument the responsibility of English- 
men for the well-being of India. Here we have a 
great Dependency in which Agriculture is pre-eminently 
the occupation of the people. On the one hand, ignor- 
ant intermeddling with, or neglect of, agricultural mat- 
ters may bring on bankruptey and ruin; while, on the 
other, due enterprise and encouragement guided by 
science, would increase the harvests of food and other 
produce far beyond any present conception. The suc- 
cessful administration of India (and we may add of 
Ceylon) must now every year depend more and more 
on the broad, intelligent and scientific handling of agri- 
cultural questions, and to secure this result, the laws 
and facts of geology, of botany, and of physiology, will 
have to be carefully studied and applied. It is parti- 
cularly pointed out that it will become incumbent on 
the Goyernment to have their subordinate ofticers—civil 
servants included—educated and trained to form reli- 
able judgments on agricultural questions. Men of brains 
they should always be, and no doubt a classical, and 
especially a mathematical training, will still be required ; 
but young Englishmen for the different branches of the 
Indian Service ought not to leave their native land 
without some knowledge of the ordinary rules of cultiva- 
tion and, at least, of the elements of the sciences on 
which the success of agriculture, as well as horticulture 
in the long run depends. The latter branch, more 
particularly, deserves attention, for large districts in India, 
as in Ceylon, are now chiefly dependent on their planting 
industries, and one great duty of the servants of Govern- 
ment ought to be the promotion and encouragement 
by every means in their power, of the cultivation of 
new products, whether in garden or field, by the native 
villagers and land-holders themselves. 

This brings us to consider more particularly what the 
Government of India ate doing to promote these objects. 
We need not dwell on the Botanic and Economic Gard- 
ens or the Agricultural Hxhibitions established at differ- 
ent points; on the great cinchona culture experiment 
with its brilliant success both on the Nilgiris and in 
Sikhim, and the important manufacture of the febrifuge 
which has followed; nor on the constant endeavour of 
the Indian authorities to encourage the development of 
their resources in new products, or to introduce other 
industries, such as jute, tobacco, india-rubber, silk-grow- 
ing, &c., from abroad. Model Farms are being worked 
Successfully in several divisions of the country, not- 
ably in Madras, where Mr Robertson has also a school 
of agriculture under his charge, which ought be to a model 
to the other Presidencies, and more especially to Cey- 
lon. From a recent review of the work done under 
the auspices of this useful institution, in the Madras 
Times we quote as follows :— 

To what a high degree of proficiency the Madras 
School of Agriculture has attained is shown by a 
pamphlet, which we have received, containing the 
“Question Papers of Olass I. in the Madras School of 
Agriculture.” Hminently practical in their character, 
an admirably suited to test the thinking-powers and 
the capacities of his students generally, no one can 
rise from even o cursory glance at them without feel- 


ing convinced that a thorough knowledge of the vari- 
ous subjects mentioned in the papers cannot but con- 
stitute a scientific agriculturist in a very large sense 
of the term. Economically considered, the country 
has been too longa sufferer to the agricultural char- 
latanry which it has been a victim to, and Mr, Rob- 
ertson has never ceased to point to means of escape 
from the dangers of a neglected agriculture. Field 
chemistry and geology are points which Mr. Robert- 
son very justly lays much stress upon. They are sub- 
jects which the ordinary ryot treats with huge disdain, 
and the various papers set for examiuation show 
that the Superintendent of the Government Farms 
isanxious, beyond allthings, to impress on the minds 
of his young pupils that Nature has no super- 
fluities, either organic or inorganic, and that certain 
processes whose utility may not ke apparent to 
us at first sight or thought either, are as necessary to 
the comfort of animal life as is the food that such life 
is supported by. Mr. Robertson leads with some very 
practical questions as to benefiting the soil by hoeing, 
deep tillage, and the conditions under which crops 
benefit by the latter. He has omitted no pains, appa- 
rently, in the analysis of waters, and expects his class 
to be able to determine the difference between Hydros- 
tatic water, Capillary water and Hygroscopic water, 
Manures, and the several gases that go to form a fertile 
field, in short all the elements of plant food, are points 
on which he must have well grounded his class to 
expect it to be proficient. Flax and wheat, sugar, 
cotton, and maize, are crops whose scientific cultiva- 
tion he urges the necessity of, while the growth of 
tobacco, hemp and fibre of all descriptions on princi- 
ples better calculated to develop them to their fullest 
capabilities could not have been omitted in his lectures. 
Coffee loses none of its importance by the side of 
cereals and fodder-producing plants. Farm implements 
and gear generally are matters Mr. Robinson thinks 
his class ought to be adepts in; and, looked at from 
every point of view, the portion of questions set by 
him shews that there is no part of a farm, no concern 
of it, however petty it may be, that has not a re- 
cognised and highly important function to discharge. 
Doctor Western’s papers on veterinary science follow 
those of Mr. Robertson. They are of a highly pro- 
fessional character, and extend to all matters con- 
nected with animal life on the farm either in health 
or disease, He is critical in the use of terms em- 
ployed in the pharmacopeia of veterinary lore; and 
the general tenor of his paper denotes the inestimable 
value he sets upon cattle and the condition of perfect 
freedom from disturbing influnces he would see them 
in, Mr. Hamilton’s questions on chemistry are proof of 
the high standard of perfection to which the class 
must have attained to be expected to answer them. 
A discriminating intelligence alone could enable a stu- 
dent to pass through them successfully, and we feel 
certain thet the questions demanding an explanation 
of the different kinds of acids known to the field 
chemist are meant to be something more than ten- 
tative. Mr. Wilkins follows with a string of every 
pretty questions on botany, and we would fain hope 
that the replies received were significant of the value 
the class attached to that branch of Nature’s choicest 


gifts which the science of botany illustrates. Wiser 
than our ancestors in not a few respects, 1f Is an 


unmistakable evidence of triumph of modern botany 
that we no longer labour with them in the ignorance 
which once existed with reference toa thousand dis- 
coveries that the science has made known in these 
latter days. Dr. Knes’s questions on zoology are 


searching and interesting and at the same time 
the habits and characters of the animals he calls 


upon the students to classify cannot be contemplated 
with indiffereneo, We bave left ourselves but little 
space to notice the papers on Physical Geography, 
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Arithmetic and Book-keeping, Mensuration and Build- 
ing set severally by Mr. Ganapti Iyer and Seetharam 
Moodelly Garco, and have only to add by way of 
concluding remarks that the little volume contains 
matter which we would give the students of class 
I of the Agricultural Sehool the full credit of being 
thoroughly acquainted with. 

Here we have a model Agricultural School established 
for some years, at our very doors, giving instruction 
and guidance to the Ceylon authorities if they only 
choose to profit by the same; and, seeing that the local 
Educational vote has been liberal beyond the ability of 
the Director to dispose of it, so far as the promotion 
of the all-needful elementary vernacular education is 
concerned, we would strongly advise Mr. Bruce to urge 
the commencement of an Agricultural School and the 
revival of the Model Farm. Inquiry has lately been 
made as to the position of the ‘‘Soyza Model Farm” 
enterprise, and during the present Session of Council 
we have no doubt the whole question will be opened 
up by one or other of the native members. Whatever 
may be the result, Government cannot plead impecuni- 
osity in respect of this matter, for ground, buildings 
and even lecturers may be said to be available. But 
we need not pursue this subject further for the present, 
To return once more to India we have as the crown- 
ing evidence of the interest of the Government in Agri- 
cultural Improvement, the re-establishment of a special 
department, and from the official resolution on the sub- 
ject, we repeat a portion for the information of our 
readers :— 

Agriculture and Commerce Department. The new 
Department will, as a matter of course, control all 
operations for the relief of famine; but that part of 
its functions will be necessarily intermittent, and its 
main work will lie in the branches of the public ad- 
ministration which most closely affect agricultural 
development and the interests of the agricultural popula- 
tion. In making the following distribution of work, 
the Governor-General in Council has therefore, been 
influenced by the desire to free thenew Department as 
muuch as possible from unnecessary calls upon its en- 
ergies, in order to directed efforts, so far as present cir- 
cumstances admit, to the fulfilment of its most really 
esscntial duties. 

5, Having regard to these considerations, the Go- 
vernor-General in Council is pleased to direct the all 
matters connected with the subjects noted below so 
far as they affect the provinces of British India shall 


come under the cognizance of the new Department, - 


Oz -— : 
1, Land Revenue, including Settlments and Takavi 


advances. 


2. Surveys, including Geological Surveys, and ex- © 


cluding Archeological and Marine Surveys. 
Agriculture and Horticulture, including Fibre 

aud Silk, Fisheries, Cattle-breeding, and Cat- 

tle-disease. 

4, Minerals. 

5. Meteorology. 

6. Famine, 

As a temporary arrangement, the Home Depart- 
ment will be charged with the superintendence of 
the Forest Department; and subject to reconsidera.- 
tion, the Agricultural Department will temporarily 
conduct the whole business of the Government of India 
connected with Emigration, 

3ut it is not alone through a separate Department 
that the Government of India—thoroughly awakening 
to their truce position ag great land-lords—are prompt- 
ng agricultural development and improvement. Every 


3. 


Indian civil officer from the Lieut.-Goyernor down to 
the youngest Assistant Collector feels that no more im- 
portant duty can be undertaken by him than the task 
of aiding and fostering the beginning of new industries 
among the people, or through the occupation of waste 
and unoccupied districts. In some instances a rich har- 
vest has been already yielded; for as the Pioneer 
remarks :— 

Our tea plantations and cinchona gardens furnish marked 
examples of what can, under judicious and energetic 
management, be effected in the direction indicated ; and 
cinchona will for years to come be pointed to as a 
blessing which official Huropean enterprise has extended 
to a country where for ages fever held sway,and was but 
little less paralysing in its effect than gaunt famine, 
Tobacco may be pointed to as another industry, which at 
the present time deserves especial attention; for although 
much has been already efiected in the North-West 
Provinces towards establishing it in the market, there 
is still considerable room for further experiment, es- 
pecially with regard to the long-vexed question whether 
the leaf, as grown and cured in this country, cannot 
be rendered a remunerative branch of our export trade. 
But even if this degree of perfection be not attained, 
there yet remains, judging from the large quantity of 
tobacco which the trade returns show as imported into 
India and Burmah yearly, an immense sphere for local 
consumption. 

Then again, turning tothe raw products and bandi- 
crafts of India, where the aid of Government might 
be beneficially invoked, notwithstanding the extent 
to which machinery has in some instances sapped a 
wide field for manual labour, it is beyond donbt that 
the manufacture of paper, sugar, candles, furniture, 
and leather, is yet capable of great expansion. Itis 
satisfactory to learn that paper mills are likely to be 
started before long in British Burmah, where a well- 
known London firm has during the early part of 
the year been prosecuting inquiries on the spot, with 
a view to ascertaining the best adapted fibre of the 
widely scattered bamboo for the manufacture of paper. 
The enterprise, which we trust will succeed, will afford 
another extensive industry for the absorption of native 
labour. 

Notwithstanding the vast and yaried interests entrusted 
to their charge: the huge debt and the frequent polit- 
ical and military complications—irom which our island is 
free—it must be admitted that the Government of India 
are far ahead of the Hxecutive of Ceylon in their pat- 
ronage of agriculture and their readiness to foster new 
industries. The time has now come when our local 
authorities should acknowledge the need for considerable 
changes in the attitude of the Civil Service towards 
this question. It may take some time to introduce 
marked improvements, but at least steps in advance 
should begin to be made; and some more of these we 
shall endeavour to indicate on another occasion. 

Dl 

DARJEELING TEA AND CINCHONA ASSOCIA- 

TION (LIMITED). 

Messrs. Schoene, Kilburn & Co., the Managing 
Directors, have kindly sent us a copy of the report 
of the above Company for the half year ending 30th 
June last. We read :— 4 

The outlay, as you will observe, has been very large, — 
reaching the sum of RG61,525-8-5; buat the quantity 
of bark cut has also been much larger than it was © 
for the corresponding period of 1880. This increased 
outturn has been further maintained up to the present 
time, and the returns shew $34,158 lb. of green bark 
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eut to the 21st August, against 483,863 lb. to the 


same date last year. 
Prices, we regret to say, have been somewhat lower, 


and the sales are as follows :— 
157 packages at an average of 1s 8d per lb. 
91 


- ah i} ls 64d ,, 
112~~—C;, » ” ls 53d, 
160 ” ” ” ls Ghd, 

81 ” ”» ” ls 7d ” 
46 ” ” ” Is ” 


The last lot was of inferior quality, and besides 
the above there are 557 packages in transit and partly 
arrived in London. ‘The outturn of tea to the 21st 
instant was 5,030 lb. against 934 1b. for the correspond. 

ing period last year: 1,700 1b. have been sold at an 
average of R 1-4-3 per lb, 

The property is stated by your manager, whose re- 
port we append hereto, to be in good order; and all 
the works, including the new extensions of both cin- 
chona and tea, seem to be progressing favourably. 

The approximate proceeds corresponding to the first 
half-year may be seen by the note at the foot of the 
accounts ; and with this before us we would suggest 
that at your meeting the usual ad-interim dividend of 
10 per cent should be declared. 


We quote from the Report of the Manager (Mr. 
Hogarth) as follows :— 


Buildings. —The buildings on the estate are in good 
order. The tea-house at Poomong has been com- 
pleted, and a Portland Cement floor laid down: the 
chulas for drying the tea have also been made, and 
the verandah for accommodating the machinery at the 
east end of the house has been built. At Namring 
a wooden godown with an iron roof has been erected: 
‘the cook-house and stable are now completed, as is 
mee the stable at Poomong, The pucca drying go- 
down at Namring is hardly sufficient, but can easily 
‘be increased, if necessary, next cold weather, by ad- 
ding to the length. 
 Chinchona Cultivation.—Up to the 30th June 113,414 
Tb. of bark were packed, and 108,014 Ib. despatched, 
as against 51,051 lb. despatched to corresponding 
date last year, shewing an increase in despatch of 
56,963 lb., which I think you will consider is very 
satisfactory. On the south and west portions of the 
Poomong spur all the Chinchona roots haye been taken 
out, and barking is being carried on, on the east 
side of the spur. At Namring last year’s extensions 
of Calisaya and hybrid plants have done very well, 
and I do not doubt, but that ultimately, they will 
turn out a success, and form a very valuable ad- 
dition to the Company’s property. This year’s ex- 
tension consists of 35 acres. At present it all looks 
healthy, and I have no doubt will turn out as well 
as last year’s planting, 

Tea Cullivation—Up to the 30th June 2,796 lb. 
tea were made as against 411 |b. made up to same 
date last year, shewing an increase of 2,385 lb. : 
the whole tea garden has recently been hoed, and 
is at present in a very fair state of cultivation : last 
ape clearance is doing well, snd the plants all 

ook healthy. There are very few vacancies : the new 
‘extensions consists of 70 acres of good hybrid plants 
on the west side of the Poomong spur, and appear 
inclined to do well. I think there is every prospect 
of 100 maunds tea being made this year. No machinery 
is at present used, but when we require it, the sup- 
ply of water will probably be found amply for working 
@ither a turbine or a water-wheel, whichever should 
be deemed advisable. 
Labor.—I have been able to keep more coolies than 
expected, the musters of the two factories of 
Poomong and Namring amounting daily to over 700 
souls, This I consider, is satistactory, as owing to 
the large extensions in both tea and chinchona a 


considerable number of coolies is required to keep 
the young plants free from jungle, as well as to 
carry on the ordinary work of barking and tea manu- 
facturing. I should, however, have been glad to have 
been able to obtain an even larger supply of labor, 
as it is excessively difficult to keep the jungle down ; 
the health of the coolies on an average has been far 
better than it was last year. 

General Remarks.—The two factories are in very fair 
order. Several improvements have been made in the 
roads; in the plantations sundry new roads have been 
made, thus facilitating access to the different works, 
In addition to the planting out of tea and chinchona, 
arge nurseries of Toon Cryptomaria seed have been 
made, which at present have germinated well. The 
Toon will be planted out at the lower elevations 
on the Rungjo Flats: the Cryptomarias will be 
planted higherup. I have alsojust received some seed 
of the ‘‘ Pinus longifolia.” I trust these will all turn 
out well, as they will prove a very valuable addi- 
tion to the timber on the estate ; and, as timber is 
yearly growing more scarce in this district, it is 
very important that our wood should be preserved, 
and new timber grown as much as possible. 


PUBLIC SALE OF CINCHONA IN COLOMBO. 
CoLomBo, Sept. 22Np, 1881. 
Messrs. Robinson & Dunlop put up for public sale 
at their offices this afternoon the undermentioned 
lots of cinchona bark, which sold at the rates per lb, 
quoted :-— 


R. c. 
Stair—Lot 1 181b. Succirubra Quills 0 75 
po2 O21 1.4 » Stem Shavings 1 25 
3 49" 5. » Root Bo) We ye 
37 1 670) ,; » Twigs eek (Olea 
ee OOnere », Oilicinalis Stem 


Bark oy ee 1) 
The above bark was grown from trees 5 to 6 years 
old, at an average elevation of 5,000 feet. 
Mayfield— 
Lot 6 220 Ib. 


Recs 
Succirubra Stem 
Shavings... 0 90 


» 7240 ,,  ,, Branch Quills 0 33 
fu OwLOO its; » Iwigs cao OO 
sek) OD! ae aay MRE 0 82 


Renewed Stem 1 50 
Officinalis Stem 
Chips raz OLAGO 


> 10 40 2? ) 
fy UL 120) dos 


Le Loe », Root LO au OD 
pp dh Days ay » Twigs seo Ooo 
Abercairney — 
Lot 14 450 lb. Succirubra Stem Quills R. c. 
analysis 1:96... 1 7 
39 Lov L20',, »» Bold Branch 
Quills SUE 
5p OrdeZO).,, », Branch Quills 0 43 
a5 ee OUOLe 5, », wigs oe HOLor 
LOM LeU ae », Root em Oi OL 
lL oezdO 5, », Stem Pieces 91 
Sau 400% 3, », Shavings .. 1 22 
From trees 4 to 7 years old. Elevation 4,200 feet, 
Analysis of stem bark by Mr. Symons, gives 1:96 
yield of Sulphate of Quinine. 
Portswood—Lot 21 210 Ib. Officinalis stem, c 
Lot 22 280 lb. Bold Twigs ec ee) 
» 23 40 1b, Small Twigs cee OF EB 


From trees 3 years old, grown at an elevation of 


| 6,500 feet. 


Though prices were considerably below those of lust 
public sales, this sale went very well considering the 


small quantities in some of the lots offered. 
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NETHERLANDS INDIAN NEWS: COFFEE. 
(Straits Times.) 


‘‘Baravis, 2nd September.—All is quiet in Acheen 
to the satisfaction of the supporters of Civil Govern- 
ment there. The exodus of fleeing and disgusted 
Chinese from there to Penang seems to have ceased, 
at which, we heartily rejoice, from the services ren- 
dered to our forces and officials there by this inde- 
faticable and industrious race of mankind.” 

The coffee crop in the Residency of Pasaruan ap- 
pears, this year, to be likely to surpass the boldest 
anticipations. The local journal there surprised us this 
week with the tidings that the yield in that province 
will exceed the high estimate made, by about 50,000 
to 80,000 piculs, and that, in any case, the cropmay 
amount to 350,000 piculs. In spite of the rather lower 
prices realized by coffee of late in Huropean markets, 
the revenue resulting from such crops will be very 
considerable. Let us hope that the Netherlands Go- 
vernment will employ a portion of the millions thus 
obtained in supplying what the Colony is so much 
in need of, namely, diminution of taxes, extension— 
speedy and great extension—of means of conimunica- 
tion and thorough improvement in our defences.”— 
Java Bode. 


SALE OF JAVA CINCHONA BARK IN HOLLAND. 


On the 21st July 1881 there were sold by auction at 
Amsterdam 26 chests and 824 bales of Java cinchona 
bark, as follows:— 


Per $ kilo, 
65 b. succirubra stem Ist qual. 151 to 201 
1k 55. che do Bro 5 100 ,, 131 
Hoy he do br. quill 10755 Toll 
Wf 55 cho do dust 80 ,, 120 
ae GO do root 166 ,, 206 
66 ,, cal. javan. stem Ist qual. 149 ,, 162 
10,, do do do Pyael ~ on 86 ,, 147 
15,, do do do _ br. quill 81,, 90 
26,, do do do dust 90 ,, 95 
10 ,, do root 151-,, 152 
a a do schuh, stem Ist qual. 78 ,, 142 
153b, do do do 2nd ,, 59 ., 152 
21,, do do do br. quill ole 
i37.,, do. do do dust AO oy 7All 
26,, do do root oo (12S), Be 
23.¢. do ledg. stem Ist qual, 576 ,, 761 
2b. do do do Onde 576 ,, 761 
iE fae do de br. quill B56 ,, 626 
Bu tdo do do dust SS EP oy ED 
17 ,, hasskarl. stem Ist qual. 80 ,, 165 
55, do ake Bach Ty 81 ,, 101 
Ay oy ko do br. quill 90 ,, 91 
IGE do do dust 44 ,, 76 
4,, do root 103 ,, 129 
12 ,, officinalis stem Ist qual. 220 ,, 337 
DE co ak Aarsl™ 5 283 ,, — 
35, do do br. quill 234 ,, — 
Wt pe lo) do dust 186 ,, 215 
Byles root 358 ,, — 
5 ,, lancifolia stem Ist qual. 165 ,, 
405590 Gown dens. 130 ,, 147 
3, do do br. quill 15235 
7:5; 1.00 do dust 70,, — 
ars. ido. root Wl 5 = 
1 ,, pahudiana stem 95 ,, — 


The quotations being so many cents of a florin (equal 
to 1s 8d sterling) per 1,4 Ib., 
highest price secured for red bark (stem and root) was 


we see that the | 


less than 3s 3d per Ib.; for crown bark (stem and root) 
it rose to 5s 3d; and for the inferior yellow barks 
(Calisaya Javanica, and Calisaya Schuhkraft) as well 
as the hybrid Hasskarliana and the inferior crown species 
lancifolia the maximum was only 2s 6d per lb. On the 
other hand the first and second qualities stem Ledgeriana 
realized up to 761 cents per 4 kilo, or 11s 6d per Ib. 
When we compare these prices with the London quota- 
tions at the same period we see that for fine quill 
of Hast India and Ceylon crown barks, as much as from 
4s to 7s was obtainable, and even up to 5s for red bark 
quill. There is nothing very wondeful therefore in the 
lis 6d per Ib. for Ledgeriana bark; but without parti- 
culars as to the age of the trees from which it was 
stripped, it is impossible to institute comparisons of much 
practical value. 

The purchasers of the Ledgeriana seed at the local 
sale on the 20th instant will however feel a special interest 
in the above prices obtained for the Java bark. The 
results of the sales of seed are reported to us as follows :— 


25 boxes at R50 a 1,250 
Dis 50 heme it) nie 275 
Bas Br Pr) at 56 
1 a0 a eee -- 57 

OUR a5 Pri. “5 600 
1 eee 50 7 Ag 61 
PA 5 ae p 64 ae 128 

1 parcel a5 tt 

45 boxes and 1 parcel R2,438 


Each tiny box contained about 31 grains in weight of 
seed, or say 4,000 seeds, of which 70 per cent are ex- 
pected to germinate. We should say 50 per cent to be 
safe, and we then find more than 3 cents per seed paid; 
but if only 1,000 plants come to a marketable age in 
the nursery, we have no doubt that the purchasers can 
easily turn over their money. We have heard of a rupee 
per plant being offered adn refused for Ledgerianas less 
than eighteen months old in the Central Province. 


THE GOLD MINING COMPANIES OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

A handbook of the Indian Gold Mining Companies, 
posted up to July last, has been published by Messrs, 
Higginbotham & Co. It contains a list of the Com- 
panies ; an alphabetical list of Directors ; a list of the 
Mining Engineers ; and the rules for Gold Mining 
leases in Madras, and in Mysore. ‘The list of the 
Companies gives, in most instances the names of the 
Directors, the Secretaries, the Bankers, the Solicitors, 
the Consulting Engineers, the date of issue, the 
capital, the values of the shares, and the cost and 
area of the properties. We would have been glad if 
the compiler had gone a step farther, and favoured 
the public with a digest of the prospectuses of the 
Companies. It is likely to be interesting hereafter 
to compare promise with performance; for while 
on the one hand, the results of some of the Com 
panies may exceed the sanguine expectation of the 
earliest pioneers of the industry, on the other it may 
be found that hope told a far too flattering tale to 
the promoters of several of the schemes. We have, 
however, been enabled to compile two useful tables 
from the information before us. In the first, we give 
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a list of the Companies connected with Wynaad, and 
some particulars about them :— 


THe WyNAAD COMPANIES. 


ede Price of | Paid in 

Name Capital Property| Shares. rete 
Balcarres .. £180,000} 100,000} 50,000) 1,198 
Carta Para 50,000/4 nett pro Pas 300 
Central Wynaad 100,000} 62,000) 33,000) 1,560 
Cherambadi 100,000} 32,000) 16,000) 200 
Cootacovil ...| 100,000} 60,000) 32,000} 300 
Devalah Central ...) 120,000) 70,000) 20,000) 986 
Devala Moyar ...| 200,000) 132,000) 61,795} 2,055 
Deyalah Provident ..| 75,000) 30,000 ee 120 
Dingley Dell ...| 100,000} 70,000; 30,000) 600 
Ind, Consolidated ...) 400,000) 275,000) 130,000) 1,920 
Indian Gold Mines...) 110,000 bck cen ia 
Do Glenrock 100,000} 50,000} 33,000) 3,000 
Do Grange .| 100,000} 50,000) 33,000) 300 
Do Kingston ...; 130.000) 91,500) 43,333) 270 
Do Mammoth ...} 150,000) '70,000 ee 1,500 
Do Phoenix 150,000} 85,000) 33,000) 800 
Do ‘Trevelyan 150,000} 96,000) 50,000) 930 
Needlerock 125,000) 85,000) 32,000) 250 
Nilgiri Gold 120,000} 85,000) 30,000) 200 
Parcherry 150,000} 98,000) 50,000) 299 
Rhodes Reef 190,000} 130,000} 50,000 50 
Simon’s Reef 170,000} 55,000 a aA 
§. East Wynaad 100,000} 60,000 2,400 
South Indian 100,000! 47,000 “on 1,200 
South Wynaad 100,000] 65,000) 32,500) 677 
Tambracherry 160,000} 120,000} 52,000) 6,000 
Wala Wynaad 75,000} 45,000) 15,000) 500 
Wentworth .--| 120,000} 80,000} 40,000) 2,027 
Wynaad ..-, R650,000 een vee} 15000 
Wynaad District ...|£100,000} 40,000) 25,000; 270 
Wynaad Glen 60,000 ok 0 80 
Wyn. Perseverance...| 80,000) 50,000} 26,666) 600 


The nominal capital of these Company amounts to 
‘no less a sum than £4,030,000. To this we may add 
a list of the Companies working in the Kolar Dis- 
trict :— 

THE MYSORE COMPANIES. 


he Price of | Paid in |$ 3 
Name, Capital. Property. | Shares. |4 g 
| 

Balaghat  ...|R 3,60,000 1,20,000/ —-60,000) 150 
Colar ...| £ 150,000 40,000 bi 320 
GSouth’n Mysore 75,000 45,000 ee 150 
Kaiser-i-Hind .../R12,00,000| 7,50,000) 3,25,000) 640 
Madras «| £ 135,000 85,000 25,000) 320 
Mysore ++] 5, 135, OVO 55,000 ee 750 
Mysore Reefs ..'),, 120,000 75,000 30,000} 320 
Nine Reefs .|,, 100,000 60,000 33,000) 300 
N,. Ooregum ...| ,, 120,000 75,000| 40,000) 320 
Nundydroog ..,/ ,, 100,000 50,000 33,000) ... 
Ooregum .|,, 125,000 75,000 259 


The nominal capitals of these Mysore Companies amount 
to £1,216,000, So the combined nominal capitals of 
he Indian Gold Mining Companies above named, plus 
the R6,00,000, of the Southern India Alpha Com- 
y (now practically absorbed in the Indian Gold 
ines Company of Glasgow) may be set down at 
£5,306,000. 

One characteristic of the majority of these Companies 
will forcibly strike most persons who look through the 
Handbook, namely, that their head-offices and Boards 
of Directors are in London, and they are almost en- 
tirely administered at a distance of five thousand miles 
fromthe mines. (One Wynaad Company, the Wynaad, 
has its head office in Bombay; as also has one of 
ie” 109 
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the Mysore Companies, the Kaiser-i-Hind ; and an- 
other Mysore Company, the Balaghat is administered 
from Madras.) The explanation of this is thatas the 
promoters could not reasonably calculate upon get- 
ting the money they wanted in India, they had to re- 
sort to the place where the money was to be had for 
the asking. Doubtless, if the British public had looked 
askance at the schemes, few of the Companies would 
have been started. But while admitting that the 
promoters were wise in their generation in going 
far afield for the sinews of war, we consider tha 
risk is run by attempting to direct the affairs 
of the Companies from London, The local man- 
agement of mines has been found to work best in 
Australia and elsewhere ; and we see nothing in the 
new industry in India to justify the supposition, that 
this plan, which commends itself to common sense, 
can be safely departed from in this country. More- 
over, very few of the Directors can be regarded as 
men who possess a practical knowledge of gold, or 
any other mining. There are one hundred and fifty- 
two of them, and the majority are retired officials. 
The gentlemay who seems to have been most in re- 
quest, is Captain W. B. McTaggart, formerly of the 
14th Hussars. This ex-warrior, is a director of six 
Companies, namely, the Nilgiri, the Nine Reefs, the 
Nundydroog, the Mysore, the Madras, and the Great 
Southern of Mysore; and in regard to five of these 
Companies he also occupies the position of one of the 
vendors of the land acquired. He is the son of a 
Madras merchant; but we are unacquainted with his 
other qualifications to direct the working of half-a- 
dozen companies, whose capitals total up to £665,000. 
Presumably, a director should be none other thana 
man who is competent to direct; and we do not 
readily understand how such competency can be ob- 
tained without a practical knowledge of the business 
that needs direction. One might imagine from the 
list of directors in the Handbook that ‘‘any fellah” is 
good enough to join the Board of an Indian Gold 
Mining Company whereas, if people who know a2 good. 
deal about gold; mining in Australia and America 
are to be believed, the Directors of Gold Mining 
Companies ought not to be ‘‘guinea pigs,” but men 
who have established a reputation for shrewdness and 
practice in the business of gold mining. The old 
proverb warns us that a ‘‘little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing” and not a few of the gentlemen whose names 
are before us might declare with truth, that since 
their minds are blanks with regard to mining they 
are not hampered with the dangerous modicum of 
knowledge referred to. But those Directors who are 
dummies are so many causes of weakness to the Com- 
panies under notice; for, as they become sooner or 
later conscious that they are at sea on the subject 
of mining, they are tempted to allow the entire man- 
agement of the Companies to drift into the hands 
of individuals, whose ability to undertake the 
task may be open to question though there may be no 
indisposition on their part to learn the business 
that they have undertaken; but in the absence of 
suitable training, the requisite experience may cost a 
good deal to acquire, and the shareholders will have 
the honor of paying the piper. 

This is already being discovered in India, for 


some of the above-mentioned Companies have ap- 
pointed to thecharge of their mines, men whose quali- 
fications for the responsibilities imposed upon them are 
less obvious than their relationship to Directors or 
Secretaries. The title of Mining Engineer is readily 
assumed ; but there is reason to believe that some of 


the men who are now called Captains of mines, would 
not pass muster for miners of the first class in Aus- 
tralia. In such cases the Directors have exercised 
the patronage which has fallen into their hands in a 
more good-natured than judicious manner ; and there 
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may be in consequence a good deal of disappoint- 
ment. But how are the Directors, who are not 
themselves to the manner born to mining, to know 
a first class miner, when they see him; or to de- 
tect the mediocre ability of a second or third 
class man? As time goes on, and their own false 
starts, and the blunders of the equally ignorant 
Directors of their Companies are brought home 
to them, they many learn a thing or two; but mean- 
while the capital at their command will be dribbling 
away, and the public will become more clamorous 
for results. The shareholders will ask for dividends, 
and they will not be quieted by technical reports 
from the miners that are characterized by ‘‘ much 
ery and little wool.” ‘There are, on the gold fields, 
some Mining Engineers, who may be safely trusted 
to go a-head economically, and conscientiously, with- 
out direction; but on the other hand, there are some en- 
gineers, so-called, who will need good deal of looking 
after, yet who may calculate with some safety upon 
the comparative freedom from direct control, which 
the five thousand miles between themselves and their 
Boards will give them. Itis not necessary to assume 
that the latter class of men will not do their best, 
or will not act honestly by their employers; but 
their best may be far from satisfactory to those whose 
interests they are engaged to promote. This brings 
us round, then, to our former argument, that the 
Gold Mining Companies of India should be managed 
in India. 

Yhe Handbook contains the following list of Min- 
ing Engineers, and properties on which they reported 
favorably :— 
Grove, W. 
Harris, @dwin Grange. 

Harris, John Kingston Kaiser-i-Hind, Mysore 
Reefs, Nine Reefs, North Ooregum. 


Central Wynaad. 


Harvey, C. J. Cootacovil, Glenrock, Nilgiri, Tam- 
bracherry. 

Lain, Thomas Mammoth, Tambracherry. 

Lindon, HE. V. Cherambadi, Madras. 

Massey, J. D. Parcherry. 


Pogler, Oliver Devalah Central, Devala-Moyar, 
Dingley Dell, Consolidated, Kingston, Needle- 
rock, Wentworta, Wynaad Perseverance. 

Rogers, John Nundydroog. 

Simons, W. Vazie Carta Para, Devala Provident, Ding- 
ley Dell, Simons Reef, South Wynaad Wynaad, 
Wynaad District, Wynaad Glen, Ooregum, North 
Ooregum. 

Smyth, R. Brough, Devalah Central, Devalah-Moyar, 
Trevelyan, Rhodes Reef, South-Hast Wynaad. 

Sowerby, W. Central Wynaad. 

Tapp, Henry Cherambadi. 

Of the above Companies one, the Indian Mammoth, 

is in liquidation. The Devalah Central, the Devala 

Moyar, the Devalah Provident, the Indian Glenrock, 

the Indian Phenix, the Indian Trevelyan, the Rhodes 

Reef, South East Wynaad, the South Indian, the 

Tambracherry, the Wynaad Perseverance, the Colar, 

the Mysore, the Mysore Reefs, and the Ooregum Com- 

panies have obtained a settlement on the London 

Stock Exchange.—Madras Mail, 


CALCUTTA THA SYNDICATE, 


We have received a number of documents relating to 
the operations past and prospective of the Calcutta Tea 
Syndicate. Firstis a circular dated 12th August, re- 
ferring to a recent sales of tea in Melbourne, and 
giving an extract from a letter of Mr. Sibthorp’s 
from Chicago on the prospects of Indian tea there. 
Then comes an extract from a letter of Messrs, Jas. 
Henty & Co.’s on the recent discussion on tea ad- 
ulteration and stating what steps were being taken to 
make Indian tea known throughout the Australian 


colonies. A memo is attached to this letter, on the 
irregularity of weight of the packages of tea from India, 
and consequent loss to importers. We then have the 
report of the Syndicate committee on the operations 
of the season 1880, and the revenue account and balance 
sheet of the Australian venture. The report summarizes 
the results of that venture and states what was being 
done in America, We see that the Indian Govern- 
ment have given a grant of R6,000 towards he ex- 
penses of the American experiment, as they had given 
R10,000 toward the Australian one. Lastly we have 
a report of a general meeting of the members of the 
Syndicate and others interested in the Indian tea in- 
dustry, held on the 5th September in Calcutta. The 
chairman, Mr. J.J. J. Keswick, gave a short history 
of the movement which gave rise to the formation 
of the Syndicate, and the success which had attended 
its efforts in Australia. He also stated what was being 
done in America by Mr. Sibthorp, and urged on his 
hearers not to relax their hold on these new markets, 
He was followed by Mr. Inglis, who said :— 

The indirect gain to all concerned in introducing 
Indian Tea to new consumers would be enormous. It 
must be remembered that America (including in that 
term the United States and Canada) consumes over 80 
million pounds of tea, nearly the whole of which is at 
present supplied by China and Japan. If India could 
Only get the supply of 10 per cent. of this quantity or 
say 8 millions, it would be an immense relief to this 
market, and would have the best effect on prices. Then 
again looking to Australian and New Zealand, we find 
they took over 22 million pounds last year from China, 
and I don’t think we in India should rest content 
until we get the supply of at least one half of this quan- 
tity (Cheers). Of the two markets the American will, I 
think, be the most difficult to secure, and it will re- 
quire a very persistent and well sustamed effort to obtain 
the same reception for our teas there which they have 
already met with in Australia. But the effort is well 
worth making and cannot fail to succeed. 

Mr. Lesslie Worke, who spoke next, said :— 

I observed in a recent circular issued by the Syndic- 
ate that only 400,000 lb. had been promised by the 
agency houses for shipment to Australia. I can quite 
understand the attractions which the London market 
has thus far offered—fortunately for the tea industry 
it has yielded up to date very handsome averages, but 
I think when we remember that we have not been able 
to get through half the season without something very 
closely approaching a panic being seen in that mar- 
ket, we must feel that in it we are leaning upon a 
broken reed. So long as we have solely London for 
our teas, we have only one string to our fiddle, and it 
requires a very clever man to do well when he is 
peaneed tososorea strait. 1t is therefore clearly our duty 
and our interest to use all the influence we have as 
agency houses in supporting the Syndicate in its efforts 
to develop the Australian connexion, and we should 
certainly not rest satisfied with a smaller export this 
year than the 14 million pounds spoken of by Mr. 
Inglis (Cheers). : 

The next speaker, Mr. Carritt, said :— 


The tea industry may with advantage take a lesson 


from the Calcutla jute industry. Not very long ago 


our jute mills were in a more deplorable condition — 


than was our tea industry last year, and but for the 
successful efforts made by the mills to open out fresh 


markets in the Colonies and America, many of the 


mills now running would be closed. Their efforts were 
not without difficulty and some discouragement, as 
we shall no doubt have, but if our efforts are rewarded 


with like success the prize will be well worth the 


labour. Not only are the Indian jute manufactures 
carried to the Colonies and foreign countries, but 


they are frequently even sent to Great Britian to the 


very fountain head from which their opposition came, 
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This seems to me almost like sending Indian tea to 
China. 
Other speakers followed in the same strain, and Mr. 
Magor, the secretary, in tendering thanks for the 
confidence placed in himeclf and his colleagues, said :— 
it is no idle hoast to say that Indian tea is superior 
to that of China and Japan (cheers) and that con- 
sequently it only requires to become known to extend 
its consumption. To make it known is the end and 
aim of the Syndicate, and with this object in views, 
it must be obvious to all that the present opportunity 
should be availed of for keeping the market well sup- 
plied to meet all demands. Mr. Magor said you 
will have learnt from the Chairman that all tea which 
has been sent down has met with a ready sale and 
has gone into consumption, thus stimulating an in- 
quiry which will give an impetus to the trade before 
leaving it to private enterprise to develop. With re- 
gard to America, it is a moot point whether we should 
endeavour to meet the public taste by an imitation 
of Japan teas, or make any alteration in our manu- 
facture to suit their market. He was of opinion that 
our tea will have a better chance if it stands on its 
own merits (cheers.) They had no doubt about its 
quality—the only drawback is the prejudice that al- 
ready exists in favour of a much inferior article. We 
must no forget, however, that Japan teas, which have 
now such a hold on the American taste are of com. 
paratively recent introduction, and have had to make 
their way against the competition of the older China 
growth, in the same way as we shall have to compete 
with them, He did not under-rate the difficulties of 
overcoming these prejudices, and he did not anticipate 
that we shall command immediate success, but he 
was quite satisfied that, as the teas become known, 
they will make their way against all competition, 
and it may be our pleasing duty to elevate the taste 
(for tea) of a great nation like America (Loud cheers.) 


NEW SUBSTITUTES FOR COFFEE. 
(Translated from the ‘* Indische Mercuur.’) 


In a German paper it is remarked that the leaves 
of the coffee tree are really better adapted for use 
than the coffee leaves themselves. ‘They are specially 
rich in calfein and tannin. According to a chemical 
analysis of Professer Henhouse the leaves of the Sumatra 
coffee contain 1°26 p. c. of caffein, besides tannin, but 
very little sugar and fat. The amount of soluble con- 
stituents is much greater in the coffee leaves than in the 
beans, As caffein and tannin are by far the most 
important constituents of coffee, the use of coffee leaves 
as a substitute has much to recommend it. The leaves 
should be simply dried—as is the case with tea leaves, 
and could be brought into the market in this condition 
The preparation of the dried leaves could be done in 
such a way that they could be roasted in the same 
manner as coffee, with the addition of about 10 p.c. of 
sugar, and coffee made from the ground powder by means 
of boiling water. A coffee eubstitute, consisting 
of a mixture of roasted coffee leaves and roasted corn, 
can in a certain sense entirely take the place of coffee, 
as this mixture, in consequence of its containing 
eaffein and aromatic products of roasting, which owe 
their orgin to the tannin, approaches very closely to the 
composition of true coffee, whilst in the ordinary substit- 
utes for coflve ao trace is to be found of these substances, 
The history of coffee substitutes is more than 
ordinarily interesting: the first attempt at the manu- 
facture dates from the second half of last century, 
In the year 1790 there were already in Magdeburg 
coffee substitute manufactories, which prepared the 
chicory root. This industry extended to such an 
extent that in 1840 there were already 41 coffee 
Substituto manufactories with 2,500 workmen. What 


ma 


success has attended the manufacture of coffee sub- 
stitutes in other countries may be judged from the 
fact that in France alone six million kilograms of 
chicory root are consumed, not to mention all the 
other materials from which coffee substitutes are manu- 
factured to an equal extent. The continental theory 
of Napoleon I. gave a specially strong impetus to the 
manufacture of artificial coffee, as it did also to 
the manufacture of beetroot sugar and soda. From 
the narrative of travellers we know that coffee sub- 
stitutes are used by other nations also. In Arabia 
a kind of coffee is prepared from the roasted seeds 
the so-called Durrah plant and sold under the name 
of Sudan coffee. Several negro races prepare other 
seeds in like manner, and the Tunguses even the seeds 
of a poisonous plant, viz. the henbane. In our August 
number (J. JZ. 1880) we spoke of several new European 
coffee substitutes, and we shall not therefore refer to 
these, except to say that they have none of the effects 
on the nervous system which true coffee produces. 
It therefore seemed not uninteresting to notice the use 
of roasted coffee leaves, as in these are found the sub- 
stances (especially caffein) which exactly constitute the 
peculiarities and characteristies of coffee. 


TEA AND SILK FARMING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Some six years ago we directed attention to the 
island of Ceylon as likely to become an important tea- 
producing country in the future, and to Australia as 
a vast field for sericiculture. Since then the strides 
taken by the former country in tea-growing and 
manipulation have been simply extraordinary. This 
will be admitted when we mention that at the late 
Melbourne Exhibition the tea-planters of Ceylon carried 
off 11 first awards out of a total of 49 bestowed, and 
altogether, they secured 36 honours for the 78 sam- 
ples they exhibited, out of a total number of 270 
awards earned by 506 samples shown by the various 
tea-producing countries, It is witha feeling of pleasure, 
therefore, that we congratulate our protege of 1875 on 
having taken so distinguished a position in the great Colo- 
nial gathering of 1880 and 1881. It is not our purpose at 
presentto re-directobservation totheprogress of the sister 
occupation in Australia, although we understand that 
silk culture there has been fairly successful ; but rather 
to allude to an important proposal, having for its 
objects the farming of tea and silk asa twin industry 
in New Zealand, which is at present being discussed 
in this country. 

Practical persons have for some years been studying 
the scheme in all its bearings, and are assured that 
the North Island possesses many of the necessary ad- 
vantages, and that the province of Auckland offers 
nearly all of them. There the temperature rises to 
between 90° and 100° Fahr, nearly every summer, 
with occasional leaps to 110°; the mean of the coldest 
month is 51°, and that of the warmest 68°. Snow is 
seldom seen, except upon the mountain summits, and 
even slight frosts are acuriosity on account of their rare 
appearance or their evanescence, Moderate showers spread 
over 186 days of the year, fall annually to the extent of 
47 inches; the hot blighting winds and dust storms of 
Asia, so devastating to vegetation and so baleful to the 
silkworm, are unknown; and the mulberry, ailanthus, 
castor-oil plant, and numerous semi-tropical shrubs and 
trees flourish profusely in the open air. Tor China and 
Japan tea these advantages promise the perfection of 
climate, and the rarity of frost favours the belief that 
the indigenous Assam shrub might also be successfully 
cultivated. We have used the guarded expression that 
Auckland offers nearly all the advantages desiderat- 
ed for tea and silk farming, the exceptional circum- 
stance being the want of cheap labour. Were it pro- 
posed to cultivate and prepare either product by itself, 
we should feel pretty well assured that in no sparsely 
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populated country, however suitable otherwise, could 
either tea-farming or sericiculture, conducted separately, 
pay. But, pursued together on the same estate, under 
the same genera] management by much the same staff 
of employes, the scheme assumes rather an inviting 
complexion. Indeed, if the economy likely to be effect- 
ed by the efforts of a highly-trained staff, using every 
scientific and mechanical aid to produce two or more 
important and valuable commercial articles instead of 
only one, be appreciated; if we bear in mind the 
moderate price of land generally in New Zealand, and 
Auckland’s homogeneous and equable climate, so 
favourable to abundant and varied crops; if we re- 
collect how trifling must be the expense of inland 
carriage to a shipping port in a country no part of 
which much exceeds 100 miles from the sea, as com- 
pared with the serious outlay incurred for transport 
by the tea and silk of China and India to the coast ; 
if we give due weight to these advantages, and then 
reflect upon the enormous local demand for at least 
one of the products, the belief seems most reasonable 
that the higher outlay for wages will probably be far 
more than counterbalanced by reduced expenditure in 
other directions. 


Several objects actuate the promoters of this enter- 
prise, and their proposals may be thus epitomised :— 
“Tt is proposed to establish a syndicate with 
adequate capital, under the title, probably, of 
‘the New Zealand Tea and Silk Company (Limit- 
ed),’ for the judicious employment of capital and 
labour atthe Antipodes by the acquisition of an area 
of say 30,000 acresin Auckland, or elsewhere in New 
Zealand, to be used partly for the land settlement of 
special classes of immigrants, and partly for the inau- 
guration and prosecution of sundry important indus- 
tries, particularly those of tea growing and preparation, 
and sericulture, and, with the subsidiary design of 
offering agreeable and remunerative work to deserving 
females of education, who have been deprived through 
misfortune or fraud of their incomes, and of trying to 
improve the habits of the aboriginal population by 
engaging them in congenial employment whenever 
practicable.” In explanation, we may say it is ex- 
pected that one of the first results of the successful 
introduction of tea and silk farming as a combined 
industry into New Zealand would probably be a copi- 
ous influx of immigrants more or less connected with 
the industries in question or with allied trades. For 
the accommodation of such, and in order that some 
immediate advantage might accrue to the syndicate, the 
acquisition of a much larger surrounding or adjoining 
acreage than would otherwise be necessary is proposed, 
It is suggested that portions of this reserve land 
should be sold, let, or used in the most profitable 


manner as the state of trade at the time might dict-, 


ate, and on other parts selected farmers of ability 
and some means, with labourers and others of good 
character, should be settled. Food would thus be 
provided for the infant colony, and at the same 


time there would be a battalion of reliable assistants. 


upon which to draw during any sudden crisis. In 
short, it is suggested that in addition to the func- 
tions of tea and silk farmers, the syndicate should 
assume those of aland settlement company. 

The purely industrial feature of the scheme con- 
sists in the gradual plantation of an area of 3,000 
acres with tea and mulberry shrubs at the rate of 
100 acres or more of each per annum. Simultane- 
ously with this work, other products, such as 
olives, grapes, oranges, lemons, small fruit, honey, 
sugar, &., are intended to be reared, all of which, 
being usually considered more remunerative than 
even the most lucrative crops of the ordinary 
farmer, would soon furnish a material item in 
the income of the syndicate. During the 
time occupied by the tea and mulberry bushes in 
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arriving at a yielding age—in the one case four years, 
if from seed, and in the other two years, if trans- 
planted at five years old—the necessary buildings 
would be erected, the water services surveyed and 
arranged, water-wheels and other machinery con- 
structed, and the general cultivation and improve- 
ment of the estate attended to and gradually increased. 
In the course of the second year the first silk harvest 
would probably be gathered, and the net returns, if 
all went well, might amount to £80 per acre for 
the yielding area of mulberries; a requital which, 
as far as the leaf crop alone is concerned, would prob- 
ably be doubled after the bushes had been five years 
in situ. Until the fourth year there wilt be no ap- 
preciable income from the acreage under tea, and as 
this shrub has not yet been grown on a commercial 
scale in New Zealand, the promoters very properly 
think it better in the meantime not to hazard any 
opinion as to the probable return. But for the 
reasons already given, united to the circumstance 
that the present large local consumption of 1,500,000 lb. 
a year would render any export of the product 
for some years unnecessary, thereby effecting a saving 
if freight, commissions, and dock charges, they look 
nor a very gratifying result from this source also. 

To the philanthropic the intention of employing 
educated female labour in the more delicate mani- 
pulations is an appeal which has only tobe known to 
meet with a hearty response. The successful employ- 
ment of Maori workers, where practicable, would also. 
be a philanthropic object well worthy a trial. But 
apart from this interesting, although subsidiary, feature 
of the proposed undertaking, we think it may besaid 
to contain the elements of success, and it deserves 
the careful consideration of those who are anxious for 
the development of our Colonies. Further information 
may be had of Mr. William Cochran, of Overdale 
House, Dunblane, Perthshire, N. B., who is at pre- 
sent performing the duties of interim secretary.— 
British Trade Journal. 


JAMAICA. . 


JAMAICA, one of the oldest of British Colonies, and 
next to Ceylon, the finest and most valuable of the 
tropical islands possessed by England, has for many — 
years past suffered under much neglect and undesery- 
ed depreciation. Although the favourite seat and — 
exercise-ground of British philanthropy, it has never 
attracted the attention it deserves as a field of col. — 
onisation and of British industry. Its manifold and 
unparalleled resources have remained almost unex- 
plored, and its riches left to nature and the “‘irre- 
pressible nigger.” No Colony has paid so dearly for 
the luxury to which England treated herself some © 
fifty years ago in the abolition of slavery, and none — 
has been so slow to recover from the sacrifice which — 
the nation then offered to humanity. For many years ~ 
past Jamaica has been the Cinderella of the British — 
family—the despised and abused sister, whose case has 
been given over as almost hopeless, and whom Go- — 
vernment and the public alike have tacitly agreed to ~ 
hand over to the emancipated Africans as their pecu- 
liar heritage. 

From such a destiny, from lapsing into a second 
Hayti, there seems at length to be some small pro- — 
spect of rescuing this beautiful and interesting island; — 
a possession more valuable to Hngland, if she kuew ~ 
it, than a dozen Cypruses. The wonder is thata 
Colony like this, with its many singular advantages, 
its wealth of natural products, and its commanding 
geographical position, should have been so long ignored 
by the restless spirit of British enterprise. As a field 
for such industries as are suitable to a tropical land, 
it may be safely affirmed that there is no portion of — 
the earth which deserves so much attention as Jamaica. 
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Unlike any other of the West India Islands, it offers 
to European settlers a temperate climate of singular 
fineness and salubrity among the mountains, while its 
plains teem with all the treasures of the tropics. It 
thus combines the resources and the advantages of 
several distinct zones. ‘Chere is nothing which is grown 
in any tropical country which may not be produced 
in the greatest luxuriance in Jamaica, There are many 
fruits and flowers peculiar to temperate climates which 
are produced in Jamaica alone of all; tropical countries. 
While the sugar-cane, the pimento tree and the mango 
flourish in the low country, English flowers and fruits 
delight the dwellers in the Santa Cruz mountains, 
From Kingston to Newcastle is a pleasant ride of two 
hours, but in those two hours you pass from a temp- 
erature of 90° in the shade to one of 60°—from palms 
and bananas to furze and pine. The excellent ‘‘Hand- 
book” recently published under the auspices of the 
Jamaica Government will enable the public to form 
some idea of the extraordinary riches which nature 
has showered with bountiful hand on the island. 
Sugar, coffee, tobacco, rum, pimento, and fruits are 
at present the chief articles of export, but they are 
not produced in anything like the quantity which the 
island is capable of yielding under vigorous and en- 
lightened cultivation, A great many articles, the 
growth of whichis recently attempted, may be added 
to the number of the island’s products. The cinchona 
plantations are found to be well suited to Jamaica and 
are beginning to give profitable returns. Cocoa or cacao, 
as well us the cocoa-nut, may be grown as easily as 
in Trinidad or in Honduras-—the more sheltered 
valleys of the interior being admirably ‘adapted for 
the former, while nothing can exceed in luxuriance and 
| healthiness the cocoa-palms on the north coast. The 
_ breeding of cattle for export is already one of the most 
' lucrative of occupations, while the climate has been 
| found to be singularly favourable, for a tropical one, 
_ for horses. The mineral wealth of the island has scarcely 
yet heen tested, but Jamaica is known to be rich in 
‘copper, cobalt and lead. The fish on the coasts, as well 
asin the numerous fresh-water streams in the interior 
—an uncommon feature in a tropical island—are most 
abundant and in great variety, though the creoles and 
the negroes have the bad taste to prefer, as elsewhere 
in the West Indies, the imported salt cod from New- 
- foundland to the produce of their own native shores. 
Amidst such an abundance of good gifts, it may sur- 
_ prise us to discover a reason why Jamaica has not 
advanced more rapidly in the development of her 
Tesources. There is a reason, however, which those who 
have any knowledge of the island will be at no loss to 
mame. ‘The island has not prospered—is not prospering, 
by reason simply of the diminution of its labouring 
population, It never will prosper so long asits improve- 
‘ment depends upon indigenous industry. Its very 
fertility and salubrity are fatal to all progress, if that 
ae is subject to such influences as those which 
ave hitherto retarded the prosperity of Jamaica.-—7'he 
Colonies and Indiv. 


Ceard’ AND Para’ Rupper Seep,—Mr. A. Scott 
Blacklaw writes from Dollar, Scotland :—‘‘ You will 
see by my advertisement that I have made ar- 
rangements for getting seeds from Pari, and Ceara 
im any quantity. 1 fear, however, the Para rubber 
cannot be raised in Ceylon, from seeds brought from 
Brazil. They say in Parad that, if the seeds are 
Tonger than a month in a dry place, they will not 

rminate. I haye no doubt of the Ceard seeds grow- 
ng, if sent to Ceylon, in tins, dried from Ceard. A 
few bags of Ceari rubber seeds came to Liverpool, 

i in the samo steamer in which I was a passenger, [I 
fear they will be of little use, as they were loose 
i besn, and of last year’s picking.” 


A Lepqertana Crncuona tree four years old on 
Warwick estate, New Galway, is now in flower, and Dr, 
Trimen has seen the blossom and pronounced the tree a 
true ‘Ledger.’ There are a good many more trees and 
plants very much the same on this property, but of 
course they have yet to be verified. 

_A New Freip ror Akaptan Correr.—A correspond- 

ent of the Calcutta Luglishman, signing ‘‘ Planter,” 
writes, ns follows, of the prospects of Arabian coffee 
in Bengal :—This plant (Arabian coffee) thrives well 
and fruits abundantly in Bengal, The Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India at Alipore hay 
some specimen plants in full bearing, the branches 
are bending with their load, and from a calculation 
made by me, I am prepared to satisfy any enquirer 
that no more profitable industry than this can he 
undertaken in Bengal. The return in profit is said 
to be enormous to any person who will go into it. 


GoLp, GemMinGc AND PLUMBAGO IN THE SVESTERN 


Province.—The discovery of precious stones in 
new districts has led to increased activity in 
their search, and has afforded employment, and 


a precarious means of living to a large number of 
natives both in the Ratnapnra and Kalutara District. 
The law regarding the rights of the Crown and the 
proper means to be adopted to stop gemming on 
Crown lands has for a long time been in an unsettled 
state. I am happy, however, to be able to say that 
at last a partial remedy has been discovered by crim- 
inal prosecution under the 19th clause of the Ordin- 
ance 6 of 1846, relating to malicious injuries to pro- 
perty, and the wholesale depredations which were 
committed, by persons, not stealthily but in gangs 
of several hundreds, have now been checked. ‘There 
is, however, no doubt that a special Ordinance is 
necessary, embodying the provisions of the Proclama- 
tion by Sir Edward Barnes dated 9th December, 
1826. Sir R. Morgan stated in Council in 1872 that 
this Proclamation had still the force of law and was 
a very useful measure, but it has been found im- 
possible to give effect to it; and as I believe that 
almost the only printed copy extant is in my possession, 
Ishall be glad if greater publicity can be given to 
it by printing it as an appendix to this report. (Vide 
B.) The discovery of gold in the neighbouring continent 
of India has re-opened discussion of the question 
whether gold in appreciable quantities exists in Cey- 
lon. For my own part, I have little doubt that it 
does so exist in the Sabaragamuwa District of the 
Western Province. In 1869, when stationed at Rat- 
napura, I collected some gold from the stream which 
ran through the Government premises, and forwarded 
it through Sir Charles Layard to Mr. Brough Smyth, 
That gentleman, whose opinion is authoritative, stated 
that the small pieces of gold were real ‘‘nugzets,” 
and had not travelled far and that he had no doubt 
a careful search or prospect in the neighbourhood 
would be repaid. When visiting Ratnapura in the 
early part of this year, I procured some more gold 
collected from the same spot, and sent it through 
Mr. W. Ferguson to Mr. MacDonald Cameron, and 
the report of that gentleman was equally favourable. 
The attention of Government, I believe, has been al- 
ready called to the necessity for framing rules to re- 
gulate and define the rights of private personsto gold 
found on private or on Crown lands, and it is not ne- 
cessary therefore to say more on this subject. The 
Government has been successful in a suit taken be- 
fore the Privy Council in appeal from the Supreme 
Court of Ceylon for the recovery of a valuable tract 
of land containing plumbago at Pelpitigoda in the 
Kalutara district, and, as before stated, 374 
this land have been sold for 85,851 rupees, au average 
rate of 968 rupees per acre. ‘This would seem to 
shew that the plumbago is of superior quality.—M,. 
Saunders’ Report for 1880. 
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TraA.—Nearly all the local tea Companies in Assam 
have declared, or are about to declare, an ad interim 
dividend. A Darjeeling correspondent remarks that 
“this is a satisfactory contrast to the state of tea in 
this district at the same period of last year. At that 
time it was almost morally certain that very few con- 
cerns would do more then pay their way until the 
manufacturing season came round again, This year, 
it must indeed be a badly managed concern, which, 
unless itis very handicapped by having to pay heavy 
interest on borrowed money, or by other exceptional 
circumstances, which ought not to give a very handsome 
return on the season’s expenditure.”—Madras Mail. 

JoHorr.—A correspondent writes :—‘‘ As some of 
your readers may feel interested in Johore, the en- 
closed letter has a passage or two which you may 
care to publish for their benefit :—‘I was pretty 
well disgusted with Johore at first. I got such fever, 
nearly finished me up twice. A newcomer from 
Ceylon says, he had Wellawaya fever and all other 
fevers in Ceylon, but he never felt anything to come 
near the severity of Johore. Liberian coffee does 
first-class in the lowcountry. Cocoa is being tried 
with apparent success. Tea is also promising. You 
may have seen about some samples sold in London, 
at a hich figure. All that is nice enough, 
but what ’s the good of it when we have not a plenti- 
ful supply of labourover which we can have complete 
control ? So you see, the burden of my letter is an 
indefinite supply of labour.’” 

THe GOLDFIELDS or Inpi1A.—Mr Samuel Jennings 
is the secretary to the South Indian and Gleprock 
Gold-Mining Companies, and naturally, in some res- 
pects, his book assumes the shape of a eulogy of those 
particular undertakings. After observing that the 
direction of a reef is ascertained by tracing the line 
of outcrops on the surface, and its dip only by driy- 
ing levels to intersect it at depth, he adds, ‘‘In fact, 
no so-called reef can be properly said to have been 
proved until such levels have been driven, or shafts 
sunk upon it.” Further on, he remarks upon the de- 
ceptive nature of quartz surface boulders, which, in- 
stead of leading to true reefs, prove on examination 
to be no other than mere boulder rocks ‘‘carried to 
their present position by some tremendous convulsion 
of nature; and subsequently and by degrees partly 
buried in the earth.” Mr. Jennings leaves his 
readers to infer how many companies may be working 
upon barren soil, From first to last he bears out our 
expressed opinion that gold does exist in India in 
workable quantities, and that a few fortunate com- 
panies in the best selected districts will reap con- 
siderable profits, while the majority will fail. Se- 
veral of those promoted in England, we are aware, 
had but one initial intention—to sell worthless 
land at a fabulous price. It may happen, however, 
that the victimised shareholders may compel the 
vultures to disgorge. ‘‘Free gold,” about the exist- 
ence and discovery of which every prospectus is full 
“9s but seldom met with.” This assertion will not 
encourage investors, more especially when his further 
observations upon the conditions under which it is 
occasionally found are also read. Again, investors 
will do well to remember that assays, ‘‘can never be 
relied upon to indicate with any certainty how much 
profit may be calculated upen.” But perhaps the most 
iuiportant lines in the book are those which exhibit 
the superhuman difficulties to be overcome cre Indian 
gold-mining will be fairly upon its legs. Judging 
from the remarks about labour, roads, railways, com- 
munication, and other obstacles to be conquered, some 
years may elapse before twenty shillings’ worth of 
gold may be brought to the coast at a less expendi- 
ture, Of course some plots will prove richer than 
others; but, for the time being, shareholders as a 
body must hope for no return.—Overland Mail. 
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TuE Foon of the blue-bird, for instance, according to 
| the Journal of Scrence, consists of 90 per cent. of 
insects and only 10 per cent. vegetable matter ; whereas 
that of the sparrow consists of only 6 per cent of insects, 
the rest being fruit or grain.—South Australian Register. 

PLANTING 1n BornEo.—Mr. Loyalty Peake writing 
from Matang, Sarawak, on the 2nd instant, gives the 
following news of his pioneering work in the Far East:— 
‘‘Tam still working away at cinchona nurseries, and 
hope to get the clearing burnt off this week. We shall 
shortly be forming a Cinchona Company here, with 
1,000 shares at 100 dollars each. It will pay well with 
land and felling so very cheap. The Borneo Company will 
shortly commence gold crushing on a large scale. The 
Chinese have been making it pay for years. I spent a 
very pleasant fortnight over at Johore last month and 
hada good look at everything. I haye managed to get 
hold of a few Tamils here, but they are not a good 
sample : Chinese are much better workers, but you 
must give them contract work to make it pay.” 

Trea.—Dr. Aitkin observes:—‘‘ The introduction of 
tea, as the beverage of a man of letters, is a curious 
circumstance in dietetical history. I cannot but regard 
it asa very valuable discovery, and I think the liter- 
ary tribe are much indebted to those who contrib- 
ute to familiarise them with the ‘ cups that cheer but 
not inebriate.’ I scarcely ever knew a person fond 
of study who was not also fond of tea, unless he had 
contracted a relish for less innocent refreshment. It 
is not my purpose here to enter intoa medical dis- 
cussion of the qualities of this herb ; but, from experi- 
ence, I can affirm that unless taken too strong, or of too 
high a quality, its effects are perfectly salutary, and pe- 
culiarly favourably to sedentary habits.” — Home paper. 

TAMBRACHERRY ESTATES AND WyNAAD Goitp Mrnine 
Company.—The directors of this company, in a cir- 
cular just issued, state that after mature considera- 
tion they are resolved to consider the sum of £20,000 
in the light of profit on the sale of the portion of 
land disposed of to the Cootacovil Gold Mining Com- 
pany (Limited). Out of this sum they recommend 
the shareholders to declare a dividend of 10 per cent., 
which will absorb £16,000, and to appropriate the 
remainder to cover preliminary expenses in England 
and India. The directors, after taking the best legal 
advice, find they are precluded from carrying out 
their original intention of returning a portion of the 
proceeds of the above land in the shape of capital, 
and no other course appears to be open to them ex- 
cepting that proposed, without bringing the company 
under the act as ‘‘ limited and reduced,” which is 
undesirable.— Overland Mail. 

CryLton Bres.—The bee is undoubtedly a wonderful 
insect ; but Ceylon claims to possess, in. the Apis 
dorsata, the ‘‘ most wonderful bee in the world.” This 
insect is known among the Sinhalese as the Bambara, 
a name which is curiously suggestive of the familiar 
title given to the wild bee of this country ; and its 
nests are hunted for by the natives in the thick jungles 
of the island, where, however, no attempt is made to 
domesticate it. An enthusiastic American apiarist, 
Mr. F. Benton, has succeeded in taking captive two 
or three colonies of this bee, which he hopes to take 
to America. In his search in the forest, attended by 
a party of bee-hunters, he astonished the natives by 
the manner in which he handled whole swarms of 
the insect, before a single irritated specimen of which 
a Sinhalese honey-collector has been known to flee © 
for miles: for the Bambara is so savage that a 
strategic movement to the rear is advisable when a 
swarm, or even a single individua', is ruffled by im- © 
proper handling, g 
hardly possible. If the bee deserves the encomiums 
which Mr, Benton bestows upon it, it will no doubt 
receive fuller recognition than has hitherto been 
accorded to it.—Colonies and India, 


though escape from its sting is 
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TRINIDAD.—The condition of the newly-opened line of 
railway to Couva was described as exceeding unpleas- 
ant, owing to the uneven subsidence of the earth-work, 
which has not as yet had time to settle down. The 
Port of Spain Gazette said that the sleepers of American 
cypress were already showing signs of decay, and even 
now wanted relaying,—Z'he Colonies and India. 

Aw Eyemy or Lisertan Corrsr ?—A correspondent in 
Pussellawa writes :—‘‘ I am sending you, by this post, a 
poochie, which I shall thank you to tell me the name 
of. I found it about three weeks ago on the stem 
of a Liberian coffee tree in its cocoon, out of which 
it came this morning.” The ‘‘ poochie” is a moth, 
Suana cervina, belonging to the family Bombycide. It 
is an enormous female with her wings not fully de- 
veloped, and her body greatly distended with eggs. 
The silkworm is also a member of the same family. 

EXrIRPATION OF THE PrickLy-praAr.--Government 
are anxious to extirpate the prickly pear; yet it is efr- 
quently planted as a hedge by the ryots. ‘The Collector 
of the Chingleput District has notified that, it the 
ryots wish to avoid having to spend their time or 
money in removing this nuisance, they should endea- 
vour to meet the wishes of Government. The village 
officers and leading ryots should themselves use for 
fences the plant called Kiloovay Mooloo or Korookapully 
instead of the prickly pear, and advise others to do 
so. Both these plants grow quickly, and the latter 
answers the purpose of fuel.—Jadras Mail. 

How To Drrecr UNwnoLesome TrA.—A corre- 
spondent writes :—‘‘Teadrinkers now-a-days will do well 
to apply the following simple test to the tea pur. 
chased of their grocers, Turn out the infused leaves, 
and if any are found a good brown colour, with fair 
substance, the tea will be wholesome, but if the leaves 
are black and of a rotten texture, with an oily appear- 
ance, the tea will not be fitto drink. The purer the 
tea the more the distinctively brown colour of the leaf 
strikes the attention. Iam sorry to say that the mix- 
ing that is frequently adoped by the trade to reduce 
prices results in the two kinds of leaves being supplied 
together. I need hardly add that it is important to 
see that the leaves have the serrated or saw like edges 
without which no tea is genuine.”—T'rinidad Chronicle. 
- Cryton Drreor Surety Aqency.—We have received 
a circular which informs us that this agency, whose 
office is at 10, Cullum Street, Fenchurch Street, London, 
has been established for the purpose of supplying the 
publie with tea (and other Ceylon produce) direct from 
the plantation in Ceylon. The OC. D. S. A. teas are 

acked in 1 lb. foil bags, and the superior qualities 

in $ Ib, and } 1b. samples as well, each quality being 
distinguished by a coloured label. ‘These teas are 
also packed in useful hinged lid tins of 5 lb. and 
upwards, or may be had in original half or quarter- 
chests of 38 and 20 lb. We wish all success to this 
agency, the manager of which is Mr. J, D. Van der 
Straaten, 


Cryton Tea rN Sypney.—Mr. A. M. Cameron writes 
from Sydney, under date 7thSept., as follows:—‘‘I hope 
something will be done in the way of trying Ceylon tea 
in those pound and half pound packets here; but it 
must be of the best quality. There has been so much 
inferior—very inferior—Indian teas sent to these parts, 
that, while it is surely depreciating all Indian tea in 
the market, there is a good chance of the success of 
Ceylon tea. But, as I have said, it must be of very 
good quality. In my opinion, it will be a mis- 
take to get the people here to confound Ceylon with 
Indian teas in general. Ceylon tea, for its own sake, 
ought to be kept distinct. I am willing to do what 
I can to sell it here, by auction, or otherwise, if I 
am favored with any consignments; but, as I have 
said, it must be good stuff, suchas I can recommend 
to the best houses and residents here.” 


- 
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WaALLAHA, September 28th.—A revolution in cin- 
chona: No such thing as hybrids!—at least, so says 
authority. Dr. Trimen and Col. Beddome paid a visit 
to this district, and have declared all supposed hybrids 
to be distinct species, by name Pata de Gallinaryo. 
They only visited one estate, Hildon Hall. Their visit 
seems to have been kept a profound secret (more’s 
the pity, as other estates could have shown several 
different kinds). 

South Coord, 23rd Sept.—South Coorg has a wor- 
thy representative of the same family as your ‘‘ Kum- 
buk tree” viz., the *‘'Terminalia Coriacea,” the Mutti 
Mara of the Canarese, and Kara Maradoo of the 
Tamils. On the Tittymutty, it is the principal forest 
tree and grows to an immense size, planks 3 feet 
wide all hard wood being readily obtained. The koo- 
rambers use it when burnt in place of chunam along 
with their betel. It also in some cases affords them a 
supply of water, slightly bitter and astringent, but 
most acceptable when no other can be got. The tim- 
ber is entered as first class by the engineers in our 
D. P. W. The wood is beautifully veined and when 
worked upis almost equal to walnut, and I believe 
some of it has been sold in London as Indian wal- 
nut. For doors or windows it is not much used, as 
it contracts very much in the dry weather. At present 
it is loaded with seed but they arenot ripe. Divi 
Divi (Cesalpinia coriaria) grows splendidly at Hoonsoor, 
but unfortunately nothing will grow under it. I believe 
a shipment of the dried pods was sent home, but a 


_ second not having followed I fear the price was not sa- 


tisfactory. Jam glad tosee that the merits of the Coorg 
coffee is being recognised by planters out of Coorg and 
Munzerabad, and I have no doubt that Ceylon planters 
would much benefit by the trial of a few bushels of 
guaranteed Nalkenaad tree seed, and that once tried 
there would bea, regular demand forthe same. To 
make sure of having sced that can be depended on 
as being true to the kind, it is requisite (in my opi- 
nion) to give an order a full year beforehand, so that 
the trees may be selected in December or January, and 
marked with pieces of tin attached by wire to the 
stem. Whenmarked, the ground must be carefully 
manured and dug up for 24 feet round the stems and 
then thatched with hillor swamp grass all over the 
dug space, and to a depth of from 4 to 6 inches, 
When the blossom buds are sufficiently forward, 
the trees should then be well watered so as to bring 
the blossom out, and the watering kept up as 
required till the spring showers. If any trees adjoin- 
ing those marked show any symptomsof having bene- 
fited from the water their blossom buds must be 
rubbed off before bursting so that there can be no 
chance of hybridization from those inferior trees. When 
the crop is ripe, equal care must be taken that none 
but the cherry from the marked trees is picked, and 
to ensure this the superintendent must see every tree 
done and remain with the coolies the whole time 
they are at this work. When pulped the beans should 
be mixed with dry ashes or powdered charcoal and 
then spread a bean thick on coir or date mats in 
ome cool airy store which can be locked, and there 
semain till it is required for the nursery, or till packed 
and sealed for transport. Plants raised from a Decem- 
ber seed nursery will be from six to eight inches high by 
the end of June, and just what is required for ball plan- 
ting. In proof of the superiority of Nalkenaad plants 
over all otbers, I have only to name the Watta cooly 
estate Samphaji, where the only trees of the 1858-59 
planting now left are a few that were brought by a 
Coorg planter as a sample of whathe had forsale. The 
Ghauts once the very centre of coffeedom in Coorg are 
now on the wane, no one caring to opon there, the 
bamboo having so many advantages, chief of which 
are climate and soil alike suited for coffee and cin- 
chona.—AN OLp Banoo, 
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Tue INDIARUBBER INDUSTRY in Mozambique seems 
to be developing rapidly. In 1873 only £443 worth 
of India-rubber passed through the Custom House. 
In 1876 it reached the value of £22,198, and last year, 
according to figures given by Mr. Consul O'Neill, it 
exceeded £50,000. It would seem, however, to have 
reached its climax until communications with the 
interior are properly opened up, the careless cutting 
of the trees by the natives having resulted in the 
destruction of enormous tracts of mdia-rubber forest. 
—LEcho. 

Cooures IN JAMAIcA.—Some 400 coolies, adults and 
children left by the ship ‘‘ Syria,” Captain Blaker, 
for Calcutta on Monday last. We learn that some 
£6,000 were taken away in Bills, and nearly as much 
in gold coins, and a considerable quantity of jewellery. 
From the Government Savings Bank three men with- 
drew the sum of £1,200, and several others took 
little fortunes in the shape of gold coins as well as 
Bills. ‘Truly the West Indies are lands more propiti- 
ous of blessings to the Hast Indian foreigner than 
to their own sons. Jamaica is aland dropping with milk 
and honey for the coolie labourer.—Gall’s News Letter. 

An AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT IN JAPAN.—T'he 
institution of an Agricultural Department by the 
Japanese Government is announced. The matters sub- 
mitted to it for consideration by the assembly of 
local officials charged with the development of agri- 
culture in their respective provinces are reported to 
be—(1) revision of the methods employed in pre- 
paring agricultural statistics; (2) exchange of seeds 
between the different prefectures, and their transport ; 
(3) supply of manure; (4) establishment of a society 
for investigating fishery affairs, and the protection of 
marine productions, fish, seaweeds, &c. ; (5) subject 
of rewards granted for meritorious services calculated 
to improve agriculture.—ZLondon Times. 


Wyrynxaap Pranting AnD Minine Assocration.—At 
a committee meeting held on the 14th September, a 
communication from the Government of Madras and 
Collector of Malabar was read, the order from the 
Madras Government being as follows :—‘‘ As recom- 
mended by the District Officers of Malabar, the 
Governor in Council resolves to sanction the exten- 
sion of the Coffee Stealing Act to the low land tracts 
traversed by the coffee in transit to the coast, The 
Government, however, consider that it will be suffici- 
ent to apply the act in the main roads from Wynaad 
to the coast. The Collector will accordingly report, 
at an early date, if this is not enough ; and what 
roads should be specified in the notification.” This 
was recorded with great satisfaction, and it was re- 
solved that the Honorary Secretary address the Col- 
lector of Malabar praying that the act may be extended 
throughout the whole of the district and thata re- 
cognised form of pass be made obligatory ; the said 
form to bear a revenue stamp of one anna and to be 
procurable at all Cutcheries and Post Offices. The 
rest of the business related to telegraphic communica- 
tion, repair of roads used by the gold-mining com- 
panies, and sale of arrack, It was resolved that the 
annual meeting should be held on 5th Oct. 


Darz Corrrr.—We see the Ceylon planters are 
beginning to cry out against the so-called Date Coffee, 
and no wonder; but if people prefer ground Date 
stones to ground Coffee seeds, as they say they do, 
we do not see that Government can interfere further 
than to insist upon things being called by their 
right names. Date stones, as we believe, contain not 
an atom of the peculiar alkaloid on which the value 
of Coffee as food depends, One enthusiast—or is he 
a wag?—fired by the success of the Date Coffee, 
proposes to grind the Orange pips, which are as plenti- 
ful as Blackberries in Spain, into ‘‘Orange Pekoe”! 
—Cardeners’ Chronicle, 
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Paim Sucar.—It is not to be supposed that the 
price of coconut oil will always remain as low as it is 
at present, and we hope and believe that there will 
soon be an improvement, but asa similar depression 
in the oil trade may at any time happen again, it 
mighe be worth while to try if part of the produce 
of the coconut tree cannot be profitably converted 
into sugar. Perhaps it would not pay, but the same 
thing used to be said about beet root sugar, and yet 
the beet root is now largely cultivated in France for 
the purpose of sugar making. It is not, therefore, 
unlikely thatif as much attention were given to the 
manufacture of palm sugar as has been given to that 
of beet sugar, similar success might be attained. In- 
deed it used to be said that sugar could never be 
profitably made in this country from the cane, and 
yet it has been done, and still continues to be done 
at Baddegama, near Galle. In the Kalutara district, 
coconut trees are grown more for toddy than for nuts. 
Most of this is used for making arrack, and some 
for conversion into vinegar, but a considerable quantity 
of it is made into jaggery, which is the only kind 
of sugar in common use among the poorer classes 
in this country. The farms in France are generally 
of small size, and the French farmers have notmuch 
capital, but they do manage to grow beet root and 
make sugar of it by having sugar factories conducted 
on the co-operative system. Considerable quantities 
of palmyra jaggery are sometimes exported from the 
Madras Presidency to England for making refined 
sugar, and we do not see why cannot jaggery—and 
kitool and palmyra jaggery too for that matter— 
should not be exported from Ceylon for the same 
purpose. Most of the sugar now consumed is made 
from the cane, put palm sugar is probably of more 
ancient use than any other kind.—C, Messenger. 

GoLD on THE Nitcrris,—Assays of Nilgiri quartz 
quartz were made by Mr. F. Claudet, Assayer to the 
Bank of England. 


ozs. dwts. grs. 
The best result was., 2 12 = 12 gold. ) as 
and...1 12 ~=Osilver. (8a 
The worst result was... 10 gold, \ 3 & 
9 silver. ) 3 


The other three assays were made by Messrs. John- 
son Matthey & Co., Assayers to the Bank of England, 
and H. M. Mint :— 


ozs. dwts. 
The best result was...3 5 gold. ) eS 
do. ell 10s silver.( 8S 
The worst result was, ..0°'250 gold. (3 & 
do. --.0°100 silver. ) 3 


Mr. C. Harvey saw some of the quartz from these 
hills in England, and said thas it was some of the best 
stone he had seen from India. I have been shewm ~ 
the results of panning pounded quartz, and of-sand 
in the rivers, near these reefs, and also in one case 
of the surface soil, on.a very reefy looking bit, con- ~ 
tiguous to a reef; and the results, judging from what — 
I have seen in other places, were simply splendid in ~ 
every instance. J have also been shewn several very © 
fine specimens of gold that were taken from these — 
hill reefs. With the immense natural advantages that — 
there are on these hills, in point of climate, water, — 
position, and local labor, it is a wonder that the — 
investing public have not been induced to turn their 
attention to these parts, or that our wealthy Austra- 
lian cousins have not paid us a visit. When once | 
this new industry is started up here,—and surely | 
some one will be enterprizing enough to try it soon, © 
however slow they may be in getting results in the 
Wynaad,—it will give a tremendous impetus to every — 
branch of work up here, and it would not be long 
before we had the train running up to Coonoor, with 
or without the help of Government.—Cor, Madras Mail. | 
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* HORTICULTURE. 
(Asian.) 
Crtery (Apium graveolens). 

Few vegetables are more benefited by good culture 
than the above. If it xeceives any check during its 
entire growth, the result is that it either becomes taste- 
less or stringy, or bolts, and not unfrequently both. 
The first sowing should be madein pans in July; the 
seed at this period will, however, frequently take from 
five to six weeks to germinate. As soon as the plants 
axe large enough to handle, they should be transplanted 
to a nursery bed, where they may remain till large 
enough to be planted in the trenches. They must, 
however, be carefully protected with mats dwing the 
continuance of heavy rains; the main sowing should 
be made in the open ground by the first week of Sept- 
ember. The seed at this time will germinate more 
quickly, and the plants will not be more than ten days 
or a fortnight behind the first sowing. When the plants 
are five to six inches in height, trenches must be pre- 
pared to finally plant them into. The trenches should 
be from nine to twelve inches deep, and about fifteen 
inches wide, the soil from which should be placed evenly 
on each side; then add four or five inches of thoroughly 
decomposed rich manure. This must be well dug in 
and thoroughly incorporated with the soil. The plants 
may then be planted at once. Care should be taken in 
taking up the young plants from the nursery beds not 
to injure the roots in any way; they should therefore 
be removed with as much soil adhering to them as 
possible. The principal attention they will require for 
the next two months will be to supply them with water 
and rich liquid manure as frequently as it is possible 
to do so. Harthing up should not be commenced untl 
| the plants have attained a height of at least 18 inches. 
| A dry day should be selected for the operation. Before 
commencing, all the small lower leaves and any side 
shoots they may have formed should be carefully re- 

moved; then proceed by cutting down a portion of the 
soil on each side of the trench. Break this up finely 
| and place the soil round the base of each plant with 
the right hand, which should be held in position by 
the other. Do not press the soil too fumly around the 
heart, and avoid letting pieces of the soil fall inside 
the plants, otherwise in all probability they will grow 
crooked. The market gardeners who supply the Calcutta 
bazars adopt another method for blanching the plants, 
‘which is to mould up the plants in the ordinary way 
to a height of about four inches only, and as soon as 
the plants have reached maturity, tie up the remainder 
of the stem in a plantain leaf. Another plan, and one 
which on account of its simplicity will certainly recom- 
mend itself to public favor, is to place ordinary drain- 
i age pipes, about 15 inches in length and four or five 
r 


; 
t 


inches diameter, over each plant as soon as it has 
made its full growth. By either of these. systems the 
heads will blanch more quickly than by the old plan 
a of earthing up, but they invariably lack that sweet, 
nutty flavour which should be present in all good celery. 
} The best varieties in cultivation are :— 

White Varieties. Red Varieties. 
Sandringham Dwarf White. | Wright’s Grove Red. 
Wright's Grove White. Cole’s Defiance Red. 

Cole’s Superb Crystal White. | Manchester Prize Pink. 
Seymour's Superb. Sulham Prize Pink. 
Carstcum (Capsicum.) 

The ordinary varieties of the capsicum are so well 
known and so extensively cultivated in this country 
that they hardly need be mentioned here; for, no matter 
how small a garden may be, and: possibly without an- 
other vogetable in it, wherever a native malee is em- 
ployed two plants are certain to be found there—these 
are the common chili and toolse yosiers sanctum), a 
a] plant held in great reverence by the Hindus. 
ae are, however, several new varieties introduced 


during the past few years which are deserving of a 
place in every garden—not for the value of their pro- 
duce, but rather for the extremely ornamental character 
of the plant. The best of these are: ‘ Monstreuse,” 
“Prince of Wales,” and ‘Princess of Wales;” the for- 
mer has enormous fruits, frequently four inches long 
and six inches in diameter. Any of these are easily 
raised from seed sown in October in light, rich, sandy 
soil. As soon as large enough they should be planted 
singly in pots filled with a light rich soil well enriched 
with old manure or leaf mould. As soon as established 
they should be placed in a position where they are fully 
exposed to the sun throughout the day. 


Carpoon (Cynara cardunculus). 


A plant closely allied to the artichoke and much re- 
sembling it in its foliage. It is extensively cultivated 
on the Continent, but is but little known in England, 
and is but rarely, if ever, seen in India. Firminger 
thus describes the method of growing it :—‘‘ The seeds 
are sown at the same time and in the same manner ag 
those of the artichoke. When the young plants are 
about nine inches high, they are put out at a distance 
of three feet apart in ground that has been well en- 
riched with manure; they are then treated in the same 
way as celery. When the vegetable has become blanched 
by being earthed up, it is ready for use, and is taken 
up and stewed like ‘sea kale.” 


Tue Carror (Daucus carota). 


This vegetable requires a deep, rich, light, sandy soil, 
and one that has been heavily manured; the scason 
previously suits it best. In preparing the ground for 
them it should be trenched to a depth of two fect for 
long varietics, and about twelve inches for the short 
kinds. Care must be taken that the soil is carefully 
broken up and pulverised finely. If the soil has been 
liberally manured for the previous crop, and the soil 
moderately rich, no fresh dressing should be given, as 
fresh manure has a tendency to cause the roots to 
become forked. When, however, the soil is poor, a 
liberal supply of very old leaf mould or-cow manure 
should be added. This must be placed about six inches 
below the surface, as it will then have the effect of 
drawing the young roots downwards. To promote a 
vigorous youthful growth, and enable the young plants 
to grow freely, some recommend that the diills be drawn 
deep enough to allow of a small quantity of well-rotted 
manure being placed at the bottom, and after covering 
this with a little fine soil the seed should be sown. 

The first sowing of the horn varieties may be made 
on a raised bed early in September, and successional 
sowings every tn days thereafter. Sowings of the long 
kinds showd be commenced in October, to induce the 
seed to germinate quickly. Before sowing it should be 
steeped in water for six or eight hours; it must then 
be thoroughly mixed with ashes or dry sand, and sown 
in drills nine inches apart for the small kinds, and 
twelve inches for the larger sorts. As soon as the plants 
are three or four inches high, they should be thinned 
out to a distance of six inches between them. The 
crop must be kept clear of weeds, and the soil frequently 
stirred around the roots; they must also be kept liber- 
ally supplied with water during the whole period of 
their growth. 

As soon as they have attained maturity, they should 
be carefully taken up without damaging the roots, and 
after cutting off the tops to within an inch of the crown, 
and allowed to dry in the sun for two or three days, 
should then be stored in dry earth or sand for future use. 

Cress (Lepidium sativum). 

In the open ground sowings cannot be made safely 
till the expiration of the rains in October. A small 
quantity of seed shonld be sown at short intervals to 
keep up a regular supply. By adopting, however, the 
process generally employed in England for forcing it, 
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we may have it in season all the year round. The seed 
should be sown in pans or boxes filled with a yery rich 
soil; after being well watered the seed should be scat- 
tered thickly over its surface. It must be covered with 
a pane of glass till the seed germinates. If kept ina 
shady position it will grow quickly and be ready for use 
in from ten to twelve days from the time of sowing. 
Cultivated in this way it is much more delicate in fla- 
vour than that grown in the open ground. 


Ammrican Cress (Barbarea precoz). 


This is easily grown in any damp, shady situation in 
a good sandy soil, sown at the same time as the ordin- 
ary cress. In flavour it somewhat resembles the water 
cress, but is decidedly inferior to it, so that when con- 
veniencies exist for growing the latter, this may cert- 
ainly be dispensed with in a garden. 


Water Cress (Nasturtiwm officinale). 


This, although naturally a perennial, can only be suc- 
cessfully cultivated as an annual in this country. The 
situation best adapted to it is a water-course or drain 
where there is a regular stream of clear running water. 
This is, however, next to impossible to obtain here 
during the cold season. The method therefore gener- 
ally adopted is to sow the seed in gumlahs, the soil 
in which must be kept constantly moist. As soon as 
the plants are two inches high, they should be trans- 
planted closely into other pans three-fourths filled with 
a compost made of equal parts of sand, coarsely broken 
brick and leaf mould. These should be placed at the 
edge of a tank, the top of the pans being kept on a 
level with the surface of the water. Of course as the 
water sinks in the tank it will be necessary to have 
the pans occasionally lowered. Another plan which I 
haye seen successfully tried on several occasions, and 
which possesses many advantages in its favour, is to con- 
struct a small raft or frame of any common jungle 
wood. On this securely fasten a tray or box, about 
six inches in depth, of any size that may be required. 
This should be filled to within two inches of the top 
with the same compost as recommended for culture in 
pans, and the plants transplanted into it in the same 
way. The only precaution necessary is to see when the 
apparatus is complete, that is so balanced as to keep 
the surface of the soil slightly below the water level. 
It may then be moored at the side of the tank or 
allowed to float about, when, if properly made, forms 
a pretty ornament. The great advantage of this is that 
after the plants are once established, they require no 
further attention. Where a tank is not available, they 
may also be grown in pans sunk in the open ground. 
Great care must, however, be taken to keep the soil 
in them constantly covered with water, and which, to 
produce a good crop, must be changed daily. 


CucumBEer (Cucumis sativus). 


All attempts to cultivate the many splendid English 
frame varieties of this delicious vegetable in this country 
have, I believe, invariably proved fruitless. Whether it 
is owing to any peculiarity of the soil or atmosphere 
remains to be proved. Firminger seems of opinion that 
it is principally owimg to the ravages of a kind of 
beetle with which they frequently become infested, but 
this certainly is not the only cause, for even if plants 
are grown under glass, and carefully protected from 
every insect, the result is the same. The seeds germ- 
inate freely enough, and the plants grow vigorously 
til they have formed five or six leaves; they then, 
from some unaccountable cause, obstinately refuse to 
proceed further, and gradually dwindle away. Strange 
to say all the varieties of Mnglish melons, vegetable 
marrows, and in fact nearly all the members of the 
Cucumis or Cucurbita family, when grown from imported 
seed fail in the same way. 

There are, however, two varieties of cucumber indi- 
genous to this country. These, although considerably 


inferior in quality to the English varieties mentioned 
above, are still, when well grown, quite equal to those 
grown in the open air at home. They may be grown 
at almost all seasons of the year, and require but 
little attention, provided they are planted in good rich 
soil, and have a trellis or tree on which to climb fully 
exposed to the sun. They should be cut for use when 
very young, as, if allowed to reach their full size, they 
generally become tough and tasteless. 


Enpive (Cichorium endivia). 


This is not a very popular vegetable, although it is 
certainly deserving of more attention than- has been 
bestowed on it in this country. The curled varieties 
especially are particularly useful, being greatly appreci- 
ated by many when cooked in the same way as other 
green crops, or when well blanched, it makes a salad 
almost equal to the best lettuce. The seed may be 
sown from August to December. For an early supply 
the first sowing should be made in pans, and as soon 
as the plants are two inches high, they must then be 
transplanted into beds of rich soil, to which a liberal 
dressing of very old manure has been added. They 
should be placed at a distance of twelye imches apart 
in the rows. As soon as they have made their full 
growth, they should be closely tied up to blanch in the 
same manner as lettuces. Some recommend that the 
plants after being tied up should be covered with a 
flower pot to induce them to blanch quickly, provided 
they are properly looked after. Undoubtedly this is the 
quickest and most certain method of blanching, but if 
they are at all neglected, and the pots not removed 
daily and carefully tried, the consequence is that the 
plants invariably decay. 


Inpran Corn (Zea mays). 


This plant is so well known to every native gardener 
that it is hardly necessary to mention anything regard- 
ing its cultivation here. The sorts generally found in 
our gardens are the small seeded varieties so extensively 
erown as a field crop in almost every part of India. 
These are, however, very inferior both in point of size 
and quality to the many splendid varieties imported 
from America; these, whenever procurable, should be 
grown in preference to any other. 

The best time for sowing is at. the commencement 
of June, before the rains set in, but successional sow- 
ings may be made till September, although the produce 
will be inferior to that of the first sowing. Firminger 
recommends that the seed should be sown im rows twelve 
inches apart, and the grains eight inches in the rows. 
From my own experience I should say the crop would 
thereby be considerably too crowded; eyen a distance 
of eighteen inches each way will not be found too 
much. An American writer thus describes their method 
of cultivation: ‘Plant in hills about three feet apart; 
place a shovelful of manure or a handful of poudrette 
in each—five or six grains to a hill is suficient’ When 


- up thin them out, allowing three of the strongest plants 


to remain. Thorough cultivation is necessary to secure 
a good crop.” 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE (Helianthus tuberosus). 


This is a very useful vegetable, and is much culti- 
vated in some parts of India where potatoes are not 
procurable at the time it is in season. The tubers 
should be planted in April or May in the open ground, 
in rows two feet apart and eighteen inches between the 
tubers, and about four inches deep. If grown in a good 
rich soil no manure should be given them, as it often 
has the efiect of causing them to form too much stem, 
instead of producing good tubers. They will be ready 


to take up by the end of October, and as soon as they 
are dry, should be carefully stored in sand or earth, 
as, if exposed long to the air, they invariably shrivel 
up and become useless. 
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Kyou Kaon or Konn Ravr—Tournr 
(Brassica oleracea caulo rapa). 


A popular variety of the cabbage tribe principally 
valued in this country on account of its coming into 
season earlier than any other European vegetable. 
There are two distinct classes of this plant, namely, 
the green and the purple varieties, some of them grow- 
ing to an enormous size. ‘These, however, are not suit- 
able for the garden, being very inferior in quality in 
comparison with the smaller kinds, the best of which 
are early while Vienna and early pwyple Vienna. 

Its cultivation is the same in all respects as that of 
the cabbage, except that when planted out they should 
only be placed at a distance of eighteen inches between 
the rows, and about twelve inches from plant to plant. 
The soil in which they are grown can hardly be made 
too rich, and as soon as the plants commence growing 
freely, they should be supplied with frequent dressings 
of strong liquid manure, the great object being to in- 
duce the plants to make a rapid, vigorous growth, other- 
wise they invariably become toygh and fibrous. They 
are best suited for the table when about the size of a 
cricket ball. 


LoorThD CABBAGE 


Lenk (Allium porrum). 


The leek is but little cultivated in Bengal, and is 
rarely to be found in our markets. This is certainly 
not owing to any difficulty in its cultivation, for, pro- 
viding good seed is procured, it can be grown most 
successfully with proper treatment. 

Seed should be sown early in October or as soon as 
the rains are over, in a light, rich soil. When the 
plants are about six inches high, they should be trans- 
planted into trenches prepared in the same way as for 
celery, but they need not be more than eight inches 
wide. The plant should be placed in the rows at a dis- 
tance of not more than five or six inches apart. In 
planting, the seedlings should be placed at least three 
inches deep in the soil, and as they increase in growth, 
Should have some light, rich soil drawn round the stems 
to insure their being properly blanched. They must be 
kept liberally supplied with water, and are also much 
benefited by frequent dressings of strong liquid manure. 


Tae Lerruce (Lactuca sativa). 


Lettuces are especially partial to an open, deeply 
worked, and well enriched soil, and to an abundant 


supply of moisture throughout their whole growth. Not 
only is this necessary to insure a free growth, but also 
to secure such an amount of crispness and natural 
suceulency as alone constitute the highest merits of 
this important salad plant. The lettuce is divided into 
two distinct groups, namely, the cos and the cabbage 
varieties, both of which thrive equally well in this 
country, although probably the cabbage varieties are best 
adapted for very early crops being of a harder nature. 
Sowings may be made for an early crop in pans or boxes 
in August or September, and as soon as they have 
formed four leaves, should be transplanted into well 
raised beds. ‘They must, however, be protected from 
heavy rains, otherwise they are liable to damp off. For 
main crops after the rains are over, sowings should be 
made in the open ground in drills twelve inches apart. 
As soon as the plants are suifliciently strong, they should 
be thinned out in the leaving nine to twelve 
inches between the plants of the cos varieties, and fifteen 
inches for the larger kinds of cabbage. The plants that 
are removed from the drills should be transplanted into 


rows, 


@ bed of rich soil and carefully shaded for three or 
four days. These will form a good successional crop to 
those left in the original bed, although they will not 
be equal to them in size, as the finest lettuces are 
Always produced from the plants that are allowed to 
remain in the place where the seed is sown. As soon 
as the plants are large enough a few shonld be tied 


mp at intervals of three or four days to blanch them, 


This operation must only be performed when the plants 
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are quite dry; it is therefore best done in the after" 
noon of a bright sunny day. After being tied up care 
must be taken not to water the plants overhead, other- 
wise the water settling between the leayes frequently 
causes the hearts to rot. 

The red ant is particularly partial to the seed of this 
plant, and in gardens much infested with this insect 
it is almost impossible to raise plants in the open ground, 
In such a case it is necessary to sow the seed in pans 
or boxes filled with coarse soorkee or gravel, to which 
may be added a small quantity of leaf mould. These 
must be placed in such a position that the ants cannot 
get to them; this is easily managed by procuring gur- 
lahs about the size of ordinary seed pans; fill these 
with water and then invert an ordinary six or eight- 
inch flower pot in each, on which must be placed the 
pans or boxes. If care is taken that the eumlahs are 
kept constantly filled with water, this will form an 
effectual barrier to ants or any other insect. 


THE 


Innumerable attempts have been made in this coun ry 
to cultivate the many varieties of melon now so much 
grown in England, but invariably, I believe, without 
success. There are various reasons adduced as to the 
cause of this:—some attributing it to the climate, others 
to the ravages of a particular kind of beetle, which, 
Strange to say, has a happy knack of always turning 
up wherever a plant of the melon or cucumber family 
grown from imported seed is to be found, and yet 
they leave plants raised from indigenous seed entirely 
unmolested. Possibly this insect acts on the same 
principle as the mosquito which is well known to have 
a peculiar penchant for new comers. I do not think 
either of these reasons sufficient to account for such 
an invariable failure-—in the first place as regards climate. 
In England they are generally grown at an average day 
temperature of eighty-five and a night temperature of 
about seventy degrees. In most parts of Bengal at 
certain seasons of the year there would be but little 
difficulty in keeping a glass house or frame at the above 
temperature, and with reference to the insect theory, 
it is certainly, if not actually, a myth—at least con- 
siderably over-estimated, for, admitting the presence of 
the pest, still it is quite easy to protect the plants 
from its ravages. 

Till such time as some better reason is brought for- 
ward to thoroughly convince the most sceptical of the 
impracticability of its culture, we ought certainly to 
persevere, as possibly by some happy chapter of accidents 
it may eventually fall to the lot of some fortunate 
amateur to discover a method by which we may be 
able to have a Hero of Bath or “Scarlet Gem” on 
our tables at a tenth of the cost it takes to produce 
them by our more fortunate friends at home. 

There are one or two kinds of melon (Kurbooza) 
extensively grown in Bengal. These probably originally 


Mrton (Cucumis melo). 


came from Cabool. They have, however, become quite 
domesticated here, and require but little care in thetr 
cultivation beyond being planted in a light, rich, sandy 
soil and liberally supplied with water. Closely allied 
to the melon we have the phootee (Cucumis r ca). 
This is cultivated in the same manner as the preceding, 
but is very inferior to it in flavour. 
Tue Musnroon (Agaricus ¢ ntu 

Although mushrooms are found growing wild in many 
parts of Bengal, it seems donbtful if a i } 
the true Agaricus pest » extensively cultivated 
all over WBurope, althou I bl closely 
allied to it. Ve ry i attempts have to 
cultivate the mushroom artificially amongst us, although 
we have every convenience at command, the only ditliculty 
being to procure good spawn. This may be overcome 
by importing it from Burope at the con u é f 


the cold sea on, wid prol ibly even it m if be artinciaily 


produced here by the same method as adoptedin E 
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The following taken from ‘‘ Burbidge’s Propagation and 
Improvement of Cultivated Plants,” graphically describes 
the whole process of enltivation both in growing from 
spawn and also to produce the same artificially :— 

“The great essentials to the development of the 
common Mushroom are a moderate heat of 60° to 80°, 
accompanied by a humid atmosphere, and a moderate 
amount of light. > According to some authorities they 
absorb a large amount of nitrogen; but the direct 
application of nitrogenic manures to the soil does not 
appear to influence their growth in the open ground. 
The common or edible mushroom is readily propagated 
from spawn, that is cakes or bricks made of horse dung, 
cow dung, loam, and chopped hay well mixed together 
and made into flat bricks, and to these cakes the mycelium 
of the mushroom is added, either from a pasture where 
mushrooms are found in abundance or more often from 
previously made spawn. After the cobweb-like mycelium 
has spread through the compost im every direction, 
but before the more perfect threads have time to form, 
the whole is formed into bricks or cakes, and then 
dried; and curiously enough the mycelium thus treated 
retains its vitality for a long time, and soon develops 
itself when placed in a moist, frm compost or bed of 
horse droppings and soil, in a warm and humid atmo- 
Sphere; the fat cakes are about ten imches long, and 
five wide, and vary from 14 to 2 inches in thickness. 
By some spawn cakes are made of cow dung, horse 
dung (that from horses at grass being best), sheep dung, 
loam, and chopped hay, the latter beg used to bind 
the whole firmly together. After these are made they 
are laid on laths to become partially dry before the 
spawn is added. They are then taken and placed in 
alternate rows of heated manure, and as each brick 
is added a hole or two is made in it with a pointed 
stick, and the cavity filled with previously made and 
tested spawn. The bricks should not touch each other; 
and when a stack has been made, cover the whole with 
a layer of the heated droppings, which, by gently 
heating the cakes, causes them to be completely pervaded 
with mycelium. . 

Spawn may be made in a covered and dry, but not 
too airy, situation. The corner of a barn or that of an 
out-house or even of a stable are favorable places for 
its development. The bed in which itis to be generated 
should be made early in May, and the following are the 
materials employed, which may be reduced to smaller 
proportions if necessary—fifty-six barrow loads of fresh 
horse dung, six barrow loads of good garden soil, and 
one barrow load of fresh wood ashes which have not 
been wet, with half a barrow load of pigeon’s dung 
fresh from the pigeon house. The whole should be 
watered lightly with cow’s urine or water from manure 
heap. When the mixture has been properly made, after 
various turnings it should be placed to the depth of a 
foot along a wall; the width may be left out of the 
question, but it requires a certain bulk in order that 
it may heat gently. The bed must be trodden firmly, 
and at the end of ten days the consolidating process 
must be repeated, and ought to be continued two or 
three times a week until early in September. The 
manure thus prepared is cut with a sharp spade into 
blocks of about a foot each. These are then left to 
dry in any airy place from which sunshine, and above 
all, damp, are excluded. These bricks are placed on 
their sides and turned from time to time. Spawn thus 
made will keep good from ten to twelve years if it is 
placed in a dry position free from frost. The spawn 
being thus prepared we pass on to the next stage, 
namely the production of mushrooms. To grow a crop 
quickly it is necessary to engender a moderately lasting 
artificial warmth in the materials employed. Get it 
possible to maintain them as free as possible from decay, 
and with a moderate latent moisture only. The place 
best adapted for their production is a rather damp godown 
or out-houge; in this should be arranged a row of shelves 


‘soon as a moderate heat is perceptible, the spawn should 


at a short distance from the ground, on which the 
material in which the Mushrooms are to be grown should 
be placed to the depth of eighteen inches and firmly 
beaten down. The compost best adapted for this purpose 
is prepared as follows :—Fresh horse droppings six parts, 
cow dung two parts, sheep dung two parts, garden goil 
four parts, and fresh wood-ashes one part. Before these 
are mixed they should be allowed to dry in the sun for 
two or three days to take off the excess moisture. 
After being mixed, and the beds made on the shelves 
as described above, they should be allowed to remain 
for five or six days, till fermentation commences. As 


be added; this is done by making holes in the surface 
about twelve inches apart and three inches deep; in 
each of these a small piece of spawn, about two inches 
square, is inserted. After haying first been dipped in 
tepid water, these should be slightly covered with the 
compost and the whole beaten down firmly. After a 
month the beds should be covered with about two inches 
of light, rich soil, and the whole again beaten down, 
and then well watered; it will then require no further 
attention beyond occasionally watering the walls and 
floor of the house to promote a damp atmosphere. If 
properly managed the beds should commence bearing 
ieee in about eight weeks from the time of spawning 
them. 


THe Onton (Allium cepa). 


The principal difficulty in the cultivation of the onion 
in this country is to procure seed that will germinate 
even in Kurope. When it is more than a year old, it 
will but rarely grow satisfactorily. It is hardly surprising 
therefore that we should be frequently disappointed in 
our attempts to produce a erop from imported seed. 
Acclimatised seed, however, germinate freely, and when 
a crop is grown to be drawn when young for salads, 
etc., it is preferable to use this, as there will then be 
no fear of a disappointment providing fresh seed is 
procured. 3 

The onion is a very gross feeder, and requires deep 
cultivation; a light, rich sandy soil suits it best; the 
ground should be trenched to a depth of at least two 
feet, adding at the same time a heavy dressing of | 
manure. Sowings may be made early in October in © 
drills nine inches apart. After covering up the seed, 
the beds should be trodden or beaten down firmly. — 
As soon as the plants are six inches high they may be 
thinned out to a distance of six inches apart in the 
rows. The crop must be kept plentifully supplied 
with water, and frequent dressings of liquid manure will 
materially conduce to the production of a good crop. 4 

The young plants removed from the seed bed should 
be drawn carefully without injuring the roots, and trans- — 
planted into other beds. If carefully managed these will 
produce almost as good crop as those left in the seed 
bed. In planting out, however, it is necessary to notice — 
that they are not put too deeply in the soil, otherwise 
this will prevent the proper formation of the bulb. As — 
soon as they become ripe they should be pulled up and 
placed on mats to dry, fully exposed to the sun for a 
few days, taking care to remove them inside at night. | 
When they have become thoroughly dry, they should be ~ 
carefully cleaned and stored in sand in acool dry place. 

There are an immense number of varieties now grown 


their taking a long season to attain maturity are not | 
adapted to this country. It is, therefore, advisable to | 
select those sorts which are of a quick growth, such as | 
“white Spanish” or the Tripoli varieties. 
Parstey (Apiwm petroselinium). : 
This, although a perennial, can only be grown success- — 
fully as an annual in this country. Sowings may be 
made in pans under shelter in August; by the end of | 
the rains these will have formed strong plants, and 
should then be planted out into beds of well manured | 
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goil at a distance of six inches apart. A second sowing 
may be made in the open ground in October; this will 
not require to be transplanted, but the plants should 
be thinned out to the distance mentioned above. A 
slightly shaded situation suits it best; the seed will be 
found to germinate much more freely, if it is steeped 
in water for three or four hours and then well mixed 
with dry ashes or sand before sowing. 
Tue Parsnip (Pastinaca sativa). 

This vegetable is but very rarely grown in Bengal; the 
principal difficulty in its cultivation seems to be to in- 
duce the seed to germinate, as when once the plants 
are above ground they require no more care than the 
carot. A mistake too frequently made by many is in 
sowing the seed too early before the soil is in a suit- 
able state for it to germinate in. It is always adyisable 
to delay sowing till the first week of November, when, 
if a light, rich, friable soil is available, a good crop 
may generally be grown without difficulty, for it is more 
frequently owing to the seed rotting in the soil from 
an excess of moisture than from any actual defect in 
the seed that produces so many failures in the attempt 
to grow this vegetable. The seed may be sown broad- 
cast or in drills at a distance of nine inches apart, 
and as soon as the plants are four or five inches high, 
they should be thinned out to the same distance in the 
rows. They must be kept liberally supplied with water, 
and an occasional dressing of liquid manure will also 
be found beneficial. 

Rus 1 Urse. 


THE PLANTAIN TREE AND FIBRES. 

The following paragraphs and illustrations of Mz. 
Liotard’s memorandum were omitted by the Journal of 
the Society of Arts in its abstract, given by us on 
page 297 of the Tropical Agriculturist. We reproduce 
them here froma Madras Government paper. The first 
part as far as ‘rainy season” should come in after 
line 13, col. 1, page 298, and the second part, ‘In 
thoroughly conducting * * * each hand,” should come in 
after line 43 of the same page and column. 

When cut and divided strip by strip, each class 
of the strips should be separately subjected to a process 
of crushing. For this and subsequent processes some 
sunple, cheap, and efficient mode of treatment is requisite ; 
and the machinery to be used must, moreover, be light and 
portable. As a beginning I would suggest the following 
processes which I have tested practically with good results. 

In the first place the fresh cut strips (about two 
inches wide and on an average five feet ek should be 
simply passed through a pair of rollers, like those em- 
ployed by Bengalis in expressing juice from the sugar-cane ; 
or the contrivance sketched below might be adopted: 


The rollers might be two feet in length and eight 
inches in diameter, and should be of any strong wood 
which can easily be procured. Stone rollers might not 
be easily procurable; iron ones would, if not very clean, 
discolor the fibre, and both will in any case have the 
disadvantage of being more costly and less portable. By 
using the rollers the strips will be crushed, but not so 
as to injure or tear the fibre. If necessary, the strips 
can be passed twice through. 

The strips being crushed, the next thing to do 
is to entirely remove all the cellular tissues and color- 
ing matter which, by the crushing, will have bee. 
loosened. A simple way of doing this would be to use 
a pair of wooden rollers of the same size as those just 
mentioned, but constructed thus: 
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or horn blade fixed into it, so as to stand against 
the space between the two rollers with a very slight 
slant on one side. The upper roller would be turned 
by the hand. The crushed strips should be placed be- 
tween the rollers from the side on which the blade 
slants. Then the upper roller being turned will draw 
the strip through between itself and the blade, thus 
scraping away most of the pulpy matter which will have 
been loosened by the previous set of rollers. 

After being passed a first time, the peg on both ends 
of the upper roller should be lowered into the posts in 
order to lower the upper roller so as to leave a minim- 
um of space between it and the blade. The strip 
should then again be passed through, once or twice, 
when it will come out quite free from all pulpy. matter 
In every case the strip should be passed through with 
some care. 

When cleaned in this way, the fibrous material 
resulting will be well suited for paper-making, and will 
only need drying to fit it for baling and despatch. 

But for cordage and textile manufactures we 
should go a step further; we should comb the fibrous 
material, or (as it may more properly be called) the clean 
fibrous strip. This can be done by laying the strip flat 
on a board with pegs arranged close together thus: 


I a 


The puller stands on this side. 
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The strip, on being pulled over the pegs, will be | of fibre, together with your letter and its enclosure, 


divided by the first and sub-divided by the second row 
of pegs. The result will be very fine strips of fibre which 
can be dried, baled, and despatched as marketable stuff. 
The cordage or textile manufacturers will then easily be 
able to extract single individual fibres out of the stuff 
for their industries. 

I must explain that the pegs must not be of iron, as 
they would discolor the fibre; they should be of bamboo, 
the second row being finer than the first, and both 
rows being close in together so as conjointly to pro- 
duce the effect of a fine comb. One single row does 
not answer so well as two rows. 

The whole operation, from the cutting of the 
trees to the combing of the clean strips, should be done 
in one day. No water should be used at all, and the 
product of each class of layers should of course be 
treated separately. 

The fibrous material, whether simply crushed and 
cleaned in strips for paper-making or also combed for 
cordage and textile manufactures, should be dried, not 
by being spread on the ground, but by being laid out 
in the sun, or in any airy place, on ropes, as the washer- 
men lay out their clothes. The material will be dry 
in a very short time, but it should on no account be 
exposed to wet or to the night dew, and should be 
perfectly dry before being baled. And it follows from 
this, that the extraction of the fibre from the plantain 
tree had better be done during the day than during the 
rainy season. 

* * * * * * 

In thoroughly conducting the trials on one, or two, 
or more species of the plants, the following particulars 
could no doubt be carefully noted :— 

the name and rank of experimentor, 

the species operated upon, 

the locality and district, 

the weight of the trees cut down, 

the weight of dry fibre obtained, 

the cost of the operation. 
Samples of each class of fibre would be preserved for 
valuation. The object would be the production of a 
marketable fibre from indigenous plantain trees by some 
cheap and ready process of extraction such as is here 
indicated, in view to serving— 

1) paper-makers, and 

2) cordage and textile manufacturers. 

That these suggestions will produce good fibre 
I have no doubt, as I have tested them practically on 
the Native variety of plantain known in Bengal as the 
kanch-kella, which does not produce such good or so 
much fibre as the varieties I have now referred to. 

The working charges will not, I believe, be pro- 
hibitive, for the implements I have suggested are anything 
but costly, and they can easily be carried about the 
plantations, thus obviating the necessity of otherwise 


carrying the plantain trees themselves which are heavy 


to transport. The cost of manual labour can be re- 
duced by making three men work two pairs of rollers 
and passing four strips at a time. This can be done 
by placing one man to turn one pair of rollers with 


each hand, and by having each of the two other men 


to pass a strip with each hand. 


Einctosure No. 2. 


Letter from H. W. J. Wood, Esq., Secretary to the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, to the Officiating Under- 
Secretary to the Government of India, Simla, dated 
Calcutta, 2nd June 1881. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, No. 132, of the 21st of April, on the subject of 
fibre obtained from the plantain tree by the process 
described in the memorandum drawn up by Mr. Liotard 
of your department, 

2. As the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
haye no practical knowledge of the matter, the samples 


were referred to the Agri-Horticultural Society for report ; 
and the Committee of the Chamber .place before you 
the opinions of those whose practical experience will 
no doubt be accepted by the Government as a guide 
in any future experiments that may be conducted with 
the view of making a valuable addition to the indus- 
trial resources of the country :— 

“T have submitted to our Committee your letter of 
the 19th instant, and the papers accompanying and the 
minute specimens of plantain fibre therein referred to. 
They are of opinion that they are very prettily got up, 
are much too good for paper making, but might be 
useful for cordage. Itis, they add, impossible to quote 
values on such small specimens.” 

“Tf Mr. Liotard can prepare a large quantity of fibre 
similar to the specimens at a moderate cost it should 
pay well, probably as a substitute for Manila hemp.” 


Enctosure No. 3. 

Extract paragraph 1 from a letter from the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh Government, No. 910, 
dated 9th June 1881, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home, Revenue and Agricultural De- 
partment. 

In reply to your letter, No. 6-125, dated 21st April 
1881, regarding the cultivation of Manila hemp in these 
provinces, I am directed to say that inquiries concern- 
ing this plant had previously been made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, from Captain W. T. H. Cox, a planter 
in the South Wynaad, who has for some time past 
been cultivating it on a large scale. His report is not 
satisfactory, since he has found it impossible as yet 
to grow the plant at a profit, from the difficulty of 
cleaning the hemp for which no machine appears to 
have been invented. If the cleaning is done by hand, 
as in’ the Philippine Islands, the process is found to 


be too expensive to leave a margin of profit. 
* * 


* * * * 


From C. L. Tupper, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment (Agri and Horticultural), to the Secretary to the 
Government of Madras, dated Simla, 8th July 1881, 
No. 6. 

In continuation of the letter from this Department, 
No. 122, of the 21st April last, I am directed to for- 
ward copies of the papers noted in the margin, on the 
subject of the extraction of fibre from the Musa teatilis. 

2. As it appears that Captain Cox has found diffi- 
culty in cleaning the hemp, I am to suggest that, with 
the permission of the Government of Madras, he should 
be furnished with a copy of the memorandum by Mr. 
Liotard. Should Captain Cox try the process therein 
described, the Government of India would be glad to be 
favored with some account of the results. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, 10th September 1881.) 


At the close of the last century Sprengel published 
a most suggestive work on flowers, in which he pointed 
out the curious relation existing between these and in- 
sects, and showed that the latter carried the pollen 
from flower to flower. His observations, however, attracted 
little notice until Darwin called attention to the subject 
in 1862. It had long been known that the Cowslip 
and Primrose exist under two forms, about equally 
numerous, and differing from one another in the arrange- 
ments of their stamens and pistils, the one form having 
the stamens on the summit of the flower and the 
stigma half way down; while in the other the relative 
positions are reversed, the stigma being at the summit 
of the tube and the stamens half way down. This 
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difference had, however, been regarded as a case of 
mere variability; but Darwin showed it to be a beauti- 
ful provision, the result of which is that insects fertilise 
each flower with pollen brought from a different plant; 
and he proved that flowers fertilised with pollen from 
the othe: form yield more seed than if fertilised with 
pollen of the same form even if taken from a different 
lant. 
Attention having been thus directed to the question, 
an astonishing variety of the most beautiful contrivances 
have been observed and described by many botanists, 
especially Hooker, Axel, Delpino, Hildebrand, Bennett, 
Fritz Miller, and above all Hermann Miiller and Darwin 
himself. The general result is that to insects, and 
especially to bees, we owe the beauty of our gardens, 
the sweetness of our fields. ‘To their beneficent, though 
unconscious action, flowers owe thei scent and colour, 
their honey—nay, in many cases, even their form. Their 
present shape and varied arrangements, their brilliant 
colours, their honey, and their sweet scent are all due 
to the selection exercised by insects. 
In these cases the relation between plants and in- 
sects is one of mutual advantage. In many. species, 
however, plants present us with complex arrangéhents 
adapted to protect them from insects ; such, for instance, 
are in many cases the resinous glands which render 
leaves unpalatable; the thickets of hairvs and other pre- 
cautions which prevent flowers from being robbed of the 
honey by ants. Again, more than a century ago our 
countryman, Ellis, described an American plant, Dionea, 
in which the leaves are somewhat concave, with long 
lateral spines and a joint in the middle, which close 
up with a jerk, like a rat-trap, the moment any un- 
wary insect alights on them. The plant, in fact, actually 
captures and devours insects. This. observation also 
remained as an isolated fact until within the last few 
years, when Darwin, Hooker, and others have shown 
_ that many other species have curious and very varied 
contrivances for supplying themselves with animal food. 
_ —Sir J. Lubbock. 


- A NEW ALKALOID. 
_ (From the Pharmaceutical Journal, 27th August 1881.) 


Under the name of cinchamidine, another alkaloid 
has been added by Dr. O. Hesse to the already long 
list of those derived from cinchona (Berichte, xiv., 
1683). It has been obtained by precipitating the mother- 
liquor from the purification of homocinchonidine sulph- 
ate with ammonia, re-crystallizing the precipitate 
repeatedly from boiling alcohol, dissolving in excess of 
hydrochloric acid and fractionally precipitating the solu- 
_ tion with nentral sodium tartrate. The last portions 
precipitated consist essentially of cinchamidine, mixed 
with another basic substance that is removed by treat- 
ment in sulphuric acid and solution with a few drops 
of solution of potassium permanganate; this does not 
attack cinchamidine, which is afterwards precipitated 
with ammonia and re-crystallized from alcohol. Cin- 
chamidine crystallizes from boiling dilute alcohol in 
colourless Jamelle and flat needles, and from strong 
alcohol in short thick prisms, dissolving with great 
difficulty in ether, tolerably easily in cold alcohol, freely 
ih chloroform, an insoluble in water. It has a com- 
position represented by the formula C,,H,,N,0, melts 
at 230° ©., forms salts with acids which are mostly 
beautifully crystalline, is lwyogyre, and dissolved in 
excess of dilute sulphuric acid neither shows fluores- 
-eence nor gives a green colour with chlorine and am- 
‘monia. Dr. Hesse states that cinchamidine crystallizes 
together with cinchonidine and homocinchonidine, rais- 
ing their melting points, and he thinks that possibly 
its sulphate occurs sometimes in commercial homo- 
-¢inchonidine sulphate, and the base more frequently and 
in larger quantity in commercial “ cinchonidin purum” ; 
this would possibly explain some unexpected analytical 
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results obtained by Claus, which gave for supposed cin- 
chonidine results corresponding more closely to C,,H,,N,0 
than C,,.H,,N,0. 

On the other hand .if should be mentioned that the 
existence of Hesse’s ‘‘homocinchonidine” as a distinct 
substance has been more than once challenged, and 
Skranp states (Monatsh. f. Chemie, ii., 345), that hay- 
ing examined a specimen of cinchonidine” obtained 
from Hesse, he found that its difference in crystalline 
form from ‘‘homocinchonidine” was due to its contain- 
ing 1 to 2 per cent of quinine, and that by an ad- 
mixture of quinine with ‘ homocinchonidine” it might 
be obtained crystallized in the form indicated by Hesse 
for his cinchonidine. He therefore contends that as 
Hesse’s ‘‘cinchonidine” differs from ‘ homocinchoni- 
dine” only by an impurity, the latter name must be 
abandoned, 

According to Mr. Merck’s last circular there is still 
some uncertainty as to the active principle of quebracho 
bark, and solid and liquid extracts appear to be pre- 
ferred. What is known as Penzoldt’s fiuid extract (see 
vol. x., p. 50), or tincture, having the proportion 1: 
2 to the bark used, is evaporated to form a dry ex- 
tract, of which 1 part represents 20 parts of the fluid 
extract. In the preparation of ‘‘ Penzoldt’s extract,” a 
yesinous body is obtained as a by-product, which is 
said to be a valuable remedy in diarrhea. The bark, 
according to Hesse (Pharm. Journ., [3], vol. xi, p. 
589), contains a series of alkaloids, and of these, Mr. 
Merck prepares three: Fraude’s ‘ aspidospermine,” in 
crystalline prisms; an alkaloid crystallizing in fine nee- 
dles; and an amorphous alkaloid, forming non-crystal- 
lizable salts. This last mentioned is said to represent 
the “aspidospermine” of commerce. 


A NEW BEVERAGE. 


There seems to prevail a perfect mania at the present 
time for the manufacture of new beverages. We have 
already zoedone, vivone, vita novo, and other brain and 
nerve invigorators and non-alcoholic sparkling tonics; and 
as if these were not enough to satisfy the cravings of 
“drinking humanity,’ we now lear according to a 
French authority, one M. L. Couty, after a special visit 
to South America, has contributed to the Revue Scienti- 
fique an article giving the results of his examination 
of the food question in that continent, especially 
with respect to a nutritious beverage known as ‘‘ Mocte,”’ 
which he believes is destined to replace coffee and al- 
cohol to a very great extent. The leaves are derived from 
the Flex Paraguayensis which grows to a height of from 
three to six metres, and covers acres of ground through- 
out Paraguay, Rio Grande, Parana, and the province of 
St. Catherine, which represent a zone larger than France 
and Germany united. The leaves, which are thick and 
oblong, are picked only every three or four years. They 
are dgied by artificial means in the woods by the peasants 
themselves, whosend them in a rough state to the fact- 
ories. Here they undergo a separating process by means 
of sieves, and then they are packed ready for sale. The 
leaf is boiled for a minute or two and a liquid is pro- 
duced less limpid than tea and not so dmk as coffee. 
The aroma is less pronounced than that of good tea. 
Mocte is less bitter to the taste than coffee, and may 
be drunk without sugar. It may with advantage pass 
through seven or eight successive boilings, each time 
in fresh water, and the last infusions are better than the 
first; but in this case it must not be allowed to get 
cold. It is sold at the rate of 7 fr. and 8 fr. per 15 
kilogrammes, delivered at Antonine, a shipping port in 
Parana; and as each kilogramme furnishes 40 litres of 
a strong infusion, the rate per litre is no more than 2 
centimes. But the cost would be far less if there were 
proper means of traflic from the woods, carriage rates 
being three times as expensive as the article. Of course 
a great reduction might fairly be anticipated if railways 
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or eyen causeways were constructed; as at present the 
journeys are made by means of mules along steep and 
tugged paths. From a chemical analysis of the plant, 
it appears that it contains the same properties as coffee, 
an alkaloid with oleaginous essences and resinous gums, 
but as the quantity of the latter is much greater than 
in coffee, the nutritive element is superior. This ana- 
lysis has been confirmed by experience. The inhabitants 
drink nothing else, and with mocte and meat they live 
well, without feeling any anxiety for bread or vegetables, 
although it would be easy to cultivate maize and pota- 
toes if necessary. The cattle tenders often remain shut- 
out for days from all human habitation with their herds, and 
are content to forego their usual meals, if only they 
have a good supply of mocte which appears to be an 
active element of food and, unlike coffee, produces neither 
sleeplessness nor palpitation.—Western Star. 


THE PAPER MULBERRY TREE. 
(Journal of the Society of Arts, 2nd Sept. 1881.) 


The United States Minister of Agriculture, in a recent 
report, calls attention to the largely increasing manufact- 
ure of cloth in China, Japan, and the Sandwich Is- 
lands, from the paper mulberry (Broussonetia papyrifera). 
In Tahiti and other South Pacific Islands, a species 
of cloth is manufactured from its bark, know as ‘‘ Tappa” 
or “Kappa,” and it is said that the finest and whitest 
cloth and mantles worn by the islanders and the prin- 
eipal people of Otaheite are made from the bark of this 
tree; it dyes readily, particularly in red, and takes a 
good colour. The following is the method employed by 
the native women of Otaheite in beating out the fibre. 
The cleansed fibres are spread out on plantain leaves 
to the length of about eleven or twelve yards, and these 
are placed on a regular and even surface of about a 
foot in breadth. Two or three layers are thus placed one 
upou another, great attention being paid to making the 
eloth of uniform thickness; if thinner in one place than 
another, a thicker piece is laid over this place when 
the next layer is laid down. The cloth is left to dry 
during the night, and a part of the moisture haying 
evaporated, the several layers are found to adhere to- 
gether, so that the whole mass may be lifted from the 
ground in one piece. It is then laid on a long smooth 
plank of wood prepared for the purpose, and beaten with 
a wooden instrument about afoot long and three inches 
square. Each of the tour sides has longitudinal grooves 
of different degrees of fineness, the depth and width of 
those on one side being sufficient to receive a small pack- 
thread, the other sides beimg finer in a regular graduation, 
go that the grooves of the last would scarcely admit 
anything coarser than sewing silk. A long handle is 
attached, and the cloth is first beaten with itscoarsest side, 
and spreads very fast under the strokes. It is then 
beaten with the other sides successively, and is then 
considered fit for use. Sometimes, however, it is made 
still thinner by beating it after it has been several times 
doubled with the finest side of the mallet, and it can 
thus be attenuated until it becomes as fine as muslin. 
Should the cloth break under this process, it is easily 
repaired by laying on a piece of bark, which is made 
to adhere by means of a glutinous substance made from 
the arrowroot, and this is done with such nicety, that 
the break can scarcely be detected. In other islands the 
baxk is kept wet and scraped with sharp-edged shells. 
It is said that the King of the Friendly Islands had 
a piece made which was 120 feet wide and two miles 
long. In Japan a species of cloth is made from paper 
derived from this tree. It is cut into thin strips, which 
are twisted together and spooled, to be used in the woof 
of the fabric, while the warp is composed of silk or 


hemp. About 250 pieces only are manufactured at the 
principal manufacturing place. The paper mulberry grows 
everywhere in Japan, and is a valuable tree, as furnish- 


ng the bast from which a large portion of the Japanese 


paper is made; the plants are reproduced in quantity 
by sub-dividing the roots, and in two or three years are 
ready to be cut. This work is done in November, and 
the branches, from seven to ten feet long, are made up 
into bundles, three or four feet in length, and steamed so 
that the bark is loosened and can be more readily stripped 
off; this is washed, dried, and again soaked in water, 
and scraped with a knife to remove the outer skin, 
which is used for inferior kinds of paper. The bast, 
when cleaned, is washed repeatedly in clean water and 
rinsed; it is then bleached in the sun till sufficiently 
white, after it is boiled in a lye, chiefly of buckwheat 
ashes, to remove all gummy matters. The fibres are 
now readily separated, and are transformed into pulp 
by beating with wooden mallets; the pulp is mixed in 
vats with the necessary quantity of water, to which is 
added a milky substance prepared from rice flour. The 
couches on which the paper sheets are produced are made 
of bamboo, split into very thin sticks, and in parallel 
lines by silk or hemp threads, so as to form a kind of 
mat. This is laid upon a wooden frame, and the appar- 
atus dipped into the vat, raised and shaken, so as to 
spread the pulp evenly, after which the cover is first 
removed, then the bamboo couch, with the sheet of 
paper. When a number of sheets haye been thus pre- 
pared, they are pressed to exclude the water, and after- 
wards spread out with a brush upon boards and allowed 
to dry. The sheets are only about two feet in length, 
but sometimes sheets ten feet long are produced. 


AGRICULTURAL Returns For 1881.—The Statistical and 
Commercial Department of the Board of Trade have 
issued a summary of the returns collected on the 4th of 
June last, which shows the extent of land in Great 
Britain under wheat to be 2,806,057 acres, or 103,381 
acres less than in 1880; barley, 2,442,405 acres, or 25,036 
acres less than in 1880; oats, 2,901,135 acres, or an in- 
crease of 104,230 acres; potatoes, 579,431 acres, an in- 
crease of 28,499 acres over 1880; and hops, 64,128 acres, 
or adecrease of 1,577 acres. The total number of live 
stock in Great Britain on the same day is given as 
—Caittle, 5,911,524; sheep and lambs, 24,582,154; pigs, 
2,048,034.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 

SARRACENIA PuRPUREA AND Fums.—Joseph Jackson, 
Massachusetts, in Coulter’s Botanical Gazette, states 
that when out herborising he was surprised on drawing 
aside the petals to look at the stamens, to see the 
whole cavity formed by the petals and the peltate ex- 
pansion of the style filled with flies, as large as the 
common house-fly, all busy as could be, eating the 
pollen, of which scarcely a grain could be seen. Fourteen 
flies were counted in one flower. Nearly every plant 
examined was filled in the same way.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. } 

Tra CULTIVATION In AmmrRicaA.—Successful experiments 
are reported on the cultivation of Tea in the United 
States. A tract of land has been selected in Georgia 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture as an experimental 
farm, on which the cultivation of Tea on an extended 
scale will be carefully and thoroughly tried. Samples 
of Teas already produced in America have been sent to 
London, and the report of a Mincing Lane frm is as 
follows :—‘‘ They represent Teas of a high type. The 
flavour, though not strong, is remarkably fragrant. In 
appearance they resemble Indian Teas, but the flavour 
is more like that of the finest Chinese black Tea, or 
of the hill Teas of India.” The cultivation of the plant 
has been taken up with vigour by one enthusiastic 
planter, so satisfied is he of success in a commercial 
point of view, and this after fifteen years’ experience of © 
Tea cultivation in India. Fifty acres of land haye been ~ 
planted with Tea, which, if successful, will be at once 
extend to 100 acres. It is prophesied by this American 
Tea planter that in a comparatively short time America 
would be able to supply her own markets with this 
important article-—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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” LIBERIAN COFFEE IN SUMATRA. 


Although published in Batavia in 1879, we had not 
previously met with a little pamphlet in Dutch by 
Mr. ¥, G. Steck, of Medan, Deli, Sumatra, entitled 
“De Kultuur der Liberia Koffij” (Lhe Cultivation 
of Liberian Coffee), In his preface Mr, Steck acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the book published at this office, 
in 1878, containing the Liberian letters of the late 
Mr. Criiwell (whose name the Batavian printer has 
turned into Grell); and he adds such facts as had 
come under his own or his friends’ observation in their 
experiments with this variety of coffee. On looking 
through the pamphlet, however, we cannot find 
any important addition to our knowledge of the 
subject. In fact, in closing his preface, Mr, Steck 
admits that the information given is meagre, as was 
to be expected in the case of a new culture, and he 
asks for corrections and further information with a 
view to an enlarged edition of hig pamphlet. The 
little work consists of 31 pages, a page and a half 
being devoted to the situation, climate and s il of 
Liberia, and the remainder to the coffee tree to which 
it gives its name. In the division on the laying out 
of ground Mr. Steck describes at some length an in- 
vention of his own for taking levels on steep land, 
In quoting Dr. Bidie’s opinion on the ubiquity of growih 
of this coffee, Mr. Steck refers to him as an au- 
thority on Liberian coffee in Ceylon! We do not 
remember to have seen stated what is mentained here: 
that Liberian coffee contains 92 p. c. of caffein, 
as compared with only 56 p.c. in Java coffee. At 
the end of the pamphlet the writer mentions what had 
been done in Sumatra up tothe time when he wrote 
(Sept. 1879) in the way of cultivating Liberian coffee. 
The estates mentioned are Agnieta, 10 miles from the 
Sea ; Agatha, adjoining it ; Mariendal, at Deli, about 
180 feet above and 16 miles distant from the sea ; 
and Boeroeng Merac, in Langkat, about 52 miles 
distant from but only 60 feet above the sea. The 
last two estates appeared to be doing specially well. 
We hope Mr. Steck will give us the benefit of his 
further observations soon, 


SS 


SALE OF CINCHONA BARK IN COLOMBO, 

Mr, bE. John put up for public sale, at 19 Upper 
Chatham Street, Fort, at noon today, the following lots 
of bark which were sold at the prices mentioned :— 


Lot, lb, ARAN 
Kataboola—l 878 Succirubra quills ro OMasoe 
2 446 ci chips cet OMOm 

3 213 é root E "5 

4 478 A twigs es 17 

An analysis by Mr. Symons of lots 1, 2 and 3 
mixed in their relative proportions shews 1:320 per 


‘ 


eent Salphate of Quinine. Root bark from 5 year 
old trees. Other trees 2 to 4 years old. Elevation 
3,000 feet. 
lb. 
Dickapitiya— R. ec. 
Lot.5 219 Succirubra quill “ee 65 
6 203 rf paper quill... 30 
7 258 ry twigs and chips, 274 
Agar’s Land— > 
8 211 f3 chips and pieces. 574 
9 78 » twigs es 17 
Claverton— ; 
10 438 + mixed shavings. L 10 
Il 41 - Silvery stem ... 1 05 
12 304 “ chips and pieces 97} 
13 114 . papery quill ... 60 
; 4 193 Ae twigs and chips. 27h 
, ’ 


: 58 > dust ae lO 
Analysis of lot 12 by Mr, Symons, shews 2'186 
cent sulphate of quinine. 


per 
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Lot. Ib, 
Glenugie, B.— Ree, 
B 17 64 Succirubra stem quill... 85 
B. 18 232 ff chips and pieces, 77% 
B 19 404 ” paper quill... 35 
B 20 254 5 twigs and chips. 24 


Other remarks same as A parcel but without analysis, 
Glenugie— 


Lot. Ib. Ri... 
17 150 Succirubra stem quill es 824 
18 559 Ny chips and root... 80 
19 406 i branch and twig. 25 
20 630 - papery quill and 

pieces 55 


Analysis by Mr, Symons of lot 18 chips and root 
shews 1'590 per cent. sulphate of quinine, Blevation 
4,400 feet trees 4 and 5 years old, 


Lot. Ib. R. ¢. 
Morar—21 24 Succirubra mixed quill 60 
22, 554 a5 shavings 1 20 
23 667 an twigs 3 


Analysis by Mr. Symons of the shavings lot 19 


shews 2°316 per cent. sulphate of quinine, Eleva- 
tion 4700 to 5,000 feet. From well grown 4 years 
old trees, Original plants from Portree, 
Strathmore— 
Lot. lb. R. ¢, 
24 196 Succirubra stem quill a 774 
25 831 0 stem chips and 
pieces ae 80 
26 376 5 root si, 55 
OT EY) ” root duet cue 15 
Lot lb. 
28 679 Succirubra twigs at 22 
29 27 Officinalis twigs and chips 23 
30. 37 rp chips and piece, 70 


Analysis by Mr. Symons of lots 25 and 26, in the 
proportion of 831 to 376 shews 1:567 per cent sulph- 


ate of quinine. Elevation of estate 4,400 feet. 
Trees 5 years old, 
Lot lb. R. oc. 
Troup—31 261 Officinalis stem quill cone ua 
3281 3 root reo eerOO 
33 120 zs twigs and chips, 275 
34 11 Hybrid stem pieces .. 1 50 
30 «149 oF quill oo 8U 
386 73 6 root and stem 
pieces 1210 


Analysis by Mr. Symons of the hybrid stem picces, 
lot 34 shews 2°767 per cent. of sulphate of quinine. 


Lot lb, RR. (e: 
Waltrim—-37 161 Suceirubra young branch... 30 
38 78 Pe old stem shay- 
ings 1 05 
39 40 Officinalis twigs 0 274 
| Templestowe— 
40 336 Succirubra stem chips 0 85 
41 560 ue shavings 1 J5 
42 196 ey root 0 75 
43 140 = dust 0 06 
44 1,568 i twigs eeu Ol tem 
Dotella—45 336 abt. Succirubra branch and 
twigs 0 324 


Hoolan kande— 


46 224 oP chips and pieces 0 452 


Lindula—47 448 AS stem quill and 
pieces a Ol SU 
48 140 abt. Officinalis shavings... 0 75 
19 196 abt. Succirubra shavings ... 0 $24 
Drayton—50 112 i mixed ... 0 474 
Glashaugh— 
51 3,360 » twigsand chips. 0 25 
Hallowelle = 
52 336 » branch 0 30 
St. Regulus— 
53 1,680 » twig Q 2 
54 336 , bold twig Q 324 
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Lot. 1b. ines 
Tientsin—55 1,568 Succirubra twigs bef Ohe2D 
Abbey Craig— 

56 420 abt. Officinalis chips and 


shavingre. 1 05 


57 = 84 5, twigs nO 2 
58 20 », root and dust... 0 374 
Eildon Hall— 
A 59 34 Officinalis quill os bh 65 
B 59 107 ah chips - 
(BS) eS} : twigs see 0) 160. 
D 59 135 Succirubra and hybrid quill. 0 72% 
E 59 357 Fe fs branch 
and chips 0 45 
F 59 900 Ws », chips and 
twigs... 0 40 


The attendance was good, and the bidding spirited, 
the whole 69 lots being knocked down within two 
hours. 


CINCHONA CULTURE IN DIMBULA: 
LEDGERIANAS 54 YEARS OLD YIELDING 9°6 OF QUININE 
AND NOT A TRACE OF INFERIOR ALKALOIDS. 


We draw attention to the good news conveyed to 
us by Mr. Wm. Smith in Messrs. Howard’s analysis 
of bark from Ledgeriana trees on Matakelly, five and a 
half years old. The result is most satisfactory, the 
three richest specimens being, we suppose, worth at 
least 18s per Ib. The Yarrow bark analysed gave up 
to 11:2 per cent sulphate of quinine, but the trees 
were said to be younger. It is possible that the 
source of the seed is the same in both cases, namely, 
the late Mr. MclIvor of the Nilgiri Gardens. If not, 
Mr. Smith’s pinch must be from some teceived by 
Mr. A. M. Ferguson direct from Mr. Moens. That is 
@ point which can be definitely settled very soon now. 
The important news is that the most valuable Ceylon 
cinchona bark as yet analysed has been grown in the 
centre of Dimbula at an elevation of over 4,000 feet. 
The highest percentage of quinine shewn in the series 
of analyses we published the other day from Mr. Moens 
was 11:20 (of quinine, not the sulphate); but he does 
not here specify the age of the tree, merely referring 
to the plantation as a young one. In other cases we 
are enabled to institute a comparison. Thus bark from 
a five year old tree of the best type yielded 8:45 per 
cent of quinine, and another of the same type, seven 
years old, gave 7:20 per cent; but in these cases the 
inferior alkaloids made up from 24 to 3 per cent: 
while in the best Matakelly bark, the 9:6 of quinine 
was unassociated with even a trace of other alkaloids. 
This, of course, makes the bark all the more valuable 
to the manufacturer. If any one in Ceylon deserves 
success aS a cinchona cultivator it is Mr. Wm. Smith, 
for if he had his way well-nigh twenty years ago he 
would have planted out in the Dimbula valley all the 
plants Dr. Thwaites had then to spare for him at Hakgala 
Gardens; but ‘ partners” would not at that time listen 
to expenditure on anything but ‘ coffee,” at least not 
on a tree grown for pharmaceutical purposes! ‘Who- 
ever made a fortune by growing a drug?’ was then the 
cry; but the few farseeing men of that early day have 
lived to see their prophecies more than fulfilled. It is 
also very satisfactory to find Messrs. Campbell and 
Fairlie so successful in their selection of the best types 
ef the trees as proved by analysis this is a branch 


of the cinchona planter’s education which must be 
learned by all who wish to do justice to the richest 
species. 

While on this subject let us once for all ask for 
uniformity among Ceylon planters and also merchants 
and brokers in their reports, quotations and speech about 
bark analyses. We hear 2, 3 and 5 per cent trees 
spoken of when all the time not quinine, but sulphate 
of quinine, is meant. In Java and India, on the contrary, 
the percentage is always based on the quinine. To give 
the proportion of sulphate is useful as a guide to the 
market value, but, in respect of yield of different barks, 
let it be the rule to associate ‘‘per cent” with quinine. 
In this way, we can compare the best tree in the latest 
Java report (11:2 per cent) with the best on Yarrow 
(84 per cent) and again on Mattakelly 9-6 per cent. 
We have no doubt that Ceylon Ledgerianas will yet 
beat the richest produced even under Mr. Moens’ special 
and scientific care. 


PROGRESS OF CEYLON TEA CULTIVATION. 


The following is an extract from the Grocer of Sept. 
3rd_ respecting the prospects and progress of tea culti- 
vation in Ceylon, and of the market opening for its 
disposal in the Australian Colonies :— 

‘‘GryLon Tra.—Owing to short coffee crops, planters 
in Ceylon have of late years turned their attention to 
the cultivation of other products, among wkich tea 
figures conspicuously, and the export from Ceylon of 
this article is yearly increasing. In 1877 only 2,105 1b 
were exported, while in 1880 the export had increased 
to 140,000 lb. Last year the area of tea planted ont 
amounted to 9,300 acres, which will produce about 
3,500,000, 1b of tea when in full bearing; and as the 
planted area is yearly increasing, we may expect be- 
fore long to hear a good deal about Ceylon tea, which 
appears to be a successful rival of Indian tea as re- 

ards its qualities as a beverage. At the Melbourne 
Exhibition, Ceylon teas were awarded thirty-six prizes, 
of which eleven were first-class, and the decision 
arrived at by the Victorian Government Analyst was 
that in some important respects Ceylon tea was the best 
in the world, and that in Ceylon the best quality of 
tea could be produced with the minimum exhaustion 
of the fertilising matters in the soil,” 

In the same journal, I came across a letter addressed 
to its editor by some aggrieved tradesman, who evid- 
ently fears that arrangements something similar to those 
proposed in Ceylon for the disposal of island-grown 
tea will militate against the profits of the ‘‘ middle- 
man.” The following is its text :— 

“Ts ir Farr? 

“‘Srr,—A_ short while since I bad a circular placed 
in my hands issued by the ‘ Darjeeling Tea Com- 
pany’ to their shareholders, offering to supply them 
with boxes of their tea direct, and I was told that 
this offer was being accepted, not only for their own 
wants, but to supply the needs of their circle of 
acquaintances as far as practicable. I would ask you, 
sir, if you consider this fair to the trade? Uuless 
I am mistaken, the Assam Tea Company attempted 
to do this some years since, but withdrew the privi- 
lege upon remonstrances being made to them by 
their broker. Perhaps the Darjeeling Tea Company 
may also see the ‘error of their ways,’ when they 
know that such procedure is stronuly resented by the 
dealers, I am &c.,, 

‘Exeter, August 29, W. 8. SAUNDERS.” 


Now, without wishing to disparage the usefulness to 
the community of the shop-keeping classes, it cannot 
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be thought that in these days of co-operative trading 
the growers of tea should stand particular in consider- 
ing their interest to the detriment of their own, and 
I don’t suppose this protest will deter or delay the 
steps contemplated in Ceylon for the profitable dis- 
posal of its products.—London Cor. 


AGRICULTURE IN MADAGASCAR AND 
- MAURITIUS. 
Mavririvs, 6th Sept. 1881. 


That Madagascar, in the hands of a civilized and 
strong Government, would become a wealthy posses- 
sion, the experience Mauritians have of that island 
permits of their entertaining very little doubt. Its 
climate, it is true, is not very healthy; but it is the 
ne plus ultra of a sugar and coffee growing country : 
while it could export coals, timber, and cattle in 
immense quantities, and gold has been found there, 
but owing to the jealousy ofthe natives the working 
of the mimes has been forbidden ; so that it is im- 

ossible to give an opinion as to their riches. 

may notice, as a sign of the times, that one of 
our firms (Messrs, Antelme, Patterson & Co.) has 
lately put a small steamer about 300 tons, the ‘‘ Ime- 
rina,” permanently in the trade between this and 
Madagascar and Réunion. Our connection with the 
former fins island is daily making headway; and I 
may say en passant that Madagascar is quite worth 
any trouble that can be taken to obtain a footing 
there. Asa sugar-growing country, it will, before many 
years, be likely to leave Mauritius in the background, 
and many of our rising generation are daily leaving 
this for it. ‘ 

The Chemical Manure Company is one of our most 
prosperous public investments, It was founded here 
some years ago by a French gentleman passionately 
fond of scientiSe agriculture ; and, unlike many things 
undertaken en amateur, it has proved a great success, 
and gives its shareholders abow! 20 per cent per annum. 
It possesses a capital of R200,000, and its net profits 
since January last, for the half-year ending 30th June, 
were 87,008! Of this magnificent result, the direc- 
tors have, however, only given the shareholders their 
usual 10 per cent for the half-year; and the remainder 
has been carried to the reserve fund for future 
dividends. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATHS AND BRAZIL, 
' We are glad to see from O Agriculior Progressista, 
a new agricultural journal published in the interests 
of the Companhia Zootechnica e Agricola, that the 
director of that society, Sr, Domingos Maria Gon- 
 galves, proposes to require manual labor from all the 
students attending his new agricultural schools. We 
were mislel by the statement in the statutes of the 
society that ‘‘the laborers, watchmen, shepherds, 
field servants, &c., will be by preference admitted 
and chosen from among the freemen,” which, in the 
absence of any clause specifying obligatory field labor 
for the students, led us to infer that the work would 
all be done by hired laborers. In this inference the 
director informs us that we are mistaken, as manual 
labor will be required from every matriculated stud- 


, 
ent in proportion to his strength. This is just as it 


should be, One of the most successful agricultural 
schools in the United States—the State Avricultural 
College of Michigan—was founded literally in the 
forest, and all the work of clearing and breaking 
up the land, fencing, draining, road-making, plant- 
ing orchaids, as well as the after work of crop, 
fruit and stock-raising, has \jbeen done by students. 
The land which was once covered with a dense 
forest of oak, beech and maple, is now one of the 
finest and most productive farms that can be found 


anywhere—and all the work is done by students, who 
are required to work a specified number of houra 
every day. Many of the most successful farmers in 
the state are graduates of this school and some of 
its graduates occupy high scientific positions. It is 
not claimed that the labor of the students has any 
great pecuniary advantages, but it gives them a 
practical knowledge of scentific agriculture, and con- 
tributes largely to their good health and physical 
development. In relation to the profession in whose 
interests the school is established, it not only makes 
ils graduate practically familiar with all the detaile 
of every day work, but it makes them acquainted 
with the latest and most scientific methods of agricult- 
ure, and teaches them to investigate and experi- 
ment for themselves. Such a result as this is yreatly 
needed in Brazil. Instead of callng upon the govern- 
ment for an investigating commission when his coffee 
trees, or his sugar cane fields are attacked by disease, 
the Brazilian planter should be competent to take 
the matter into his own hands. He should know 
how best to cultivate his lands and to obtain the 
best results. Jastead of tilling a piece of land fora 
time and then abandoning it as worn out, as isnow 
the practice, be should know how to keep up the 
fertility and productiveness of his fields, and to add 
to their value year by year. The profession ofagri- 
culture should be elevated to the rank of a science, 
and this can only be done through just such schools 
as we have indicated. 


FALLING-OFF IN COPRA EXPORTS. 


The Chairman of the Levuka Chamber of Commerce 
referred as follows in his annual address to an arti- 
cle of produce which has recently been the subject 
of discussion in Ceylon :— 

“The article, however, which shewed the most serious 
decrease is the principal export, viz., copra. The 
official returns clearly give the following as the quanti- 
ties raisen in the colony :— 

1877 1878 1879 1880 
Tons ,..4...4d72 “ 5518 2714 = 5168 

“That is to say that Fiji produced 2,000 tons more 
copra in the two years, 1877-8, than in 1879-80 
This is serious and ditlicult to explain; on a former 
occasivn .I assigned two principal reasons—the Govern- 
ment system of collecting native taxes in produce 
instead of money and the consequent restrictions crippl- 
ing the enterprise of the individual native, and a 
drought in the early part of 1879; but exception hag 
been taken to my arguments by a few. Within the 
last twelve months copra has fallen over 20 per cent 
in value in Europe, and unless it rises as rapidly 
again, which we hardly warranted in hoping; or the 
quantity exported this year shews a considerable in- 
crease, a large section of our producing community 
will suff-r severely. The causes of this svrious depre- 
ciation are difficult to assign, it is true that the 
present low value of the article at home may dis- 
courage some of those in Africa and the Kast Indies 
who were tempted to enter Enropean market by the 
high prices of 1878-9; should such prove to be the 
case we may than perhaps look for an improvement,” 

In respect of trade generally he stuted :— 

* That the value of the toial export trade for 31880 
exceeded £229,000, of which £51,000 was produce im. 
ported and exported again, which was an indication 
that with care and enterprize the trade of mavy other 
isliunds in the South Seas might be concentrated in 
Fiji. The value of the produce raised in the colony 
was nearly £178,000, but the whole of this apparent 
increase of nearly 35 per cent on the yield of the pre- 
vious year cannot fairly be claimed owiog to certain 
exceptional circumstances, There is a decrease in vhe 
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exports of beche-de-mere, candlenuts, maize, and copra. 
We (Australasian) share the surprise expressed by the 
chairman that the export of sugar was less in 1880 
than in 1879, but we are glad to learn that it is not 
likely to be permanent, but that, on the contrary, 
Fiji seems destined very early to take a high position 
as a sugar-producing colony. The Colonial Sugar Com- 
pany of Sydney are establishing works on the Rewa 
River, which, it is believed, will very shortly increase 
the export of sugar by one-half, and other extensive 
mills are projected. It is highly satisfactory to learn 
that in 1880 nearly 15 times as much coffee was ex- 
ported as in the three previous years combined. On 
the whole, the chairman of the principal commercial 
body in the colony speaks most hopefully of the present 
and future prospects of the export trade. The imports 
for 1880 exceeded £185,000, an increase of over 30 
per cent on the previous year. These satisfactory sta- 
tistics indicate very clearly that the Fiji settlers are 
not deficient in energy or enterprise ; and if they accept 
the advice of their late Governor; and display equal 
moderation and good sense politically, a bright and 
prosperous future may be predicted for the Pearl of 
the Pacific.” 


SOUTH COORG. 


20th September 1881. 


I have now to thank you for the correction made 
with regard to Coorg trees, as also for the specimen 
numbers of the Vropical Agriculturist, which, to use a 
stereotyped phrase, ‘‘ does supply a long felt want,” 
and which ought to make the teeth of this Presid- 
ency editors water with sheer envy. Their hobbies 
seem to be Service and Gold, both of which they seem 
to ride well. 

The monsoon has been most favourable for plant- 
ing operations during the whole of August, and till 
the present date. During 27 days on which rain fell in 
August, I registered 10°54 inches, which is 2°806 above 
the average of the past five years, and with the excep- 
tion of 1878 heavier than we have had since 1873, from 
which my record dates. Kor September, we have had 
tain on 15 days, giving a total of 3:19 inches and 
but very little sun—just the very weather we want for 
making up nurseries &c. 

Plants in old coffee and clearings are now looking 
well, excepting where choked with weeds; and but very 
few places are in that deplorable state just now, labour 
being very plentiful on almost every estate, and still 
coolies come trooping in. Fortunately for them crop 
will soon be on, when every one of them can be well 
accounted for. 

Leaf disease is showing up here and there on ‘‘chicks,” 
but nothing to speak of, and I think our Nalkenaads 
will remain untouched. I think our mamoty diggings 
have a little to do with our freedom from disease, as well 
as our good caste trees. The whole of the Bamboo 
estates are now dug regularly and to a depth of from 
six to nine inches. It is found to be far more bene- 
ficial to the trees, and only a little more than our 
old weeding and burying used to cost. A clean estate 
can be dug by Canarese coolies at R4 per acre, anda 
dirty one about R4-12. If done by coast contractors 
the prices will be slightly higher, probably R5 and R7 
respectively. Our dread enemy, the borer, has not been 
so bad this year as we expected, and now that we 
have become familiar with him, we take his little freaks 
as a sheer matter of course, and keep on supplying, and 
with the grand soil and forcing climate we have here, 
the raising of supplies is comparatively an easy work. 
In the Ghauts it is almost impossible to get a 
supply up, but the soil there is poor and the mon- 
soon well worthy of its name. 

Cinchonas are doing well both in Ghaut and Bamboo 
land, the Ghaut having the advantage. With few ex- 
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ceptions succirubras have been the only sort tried. The 
only exception [ know is a nice little field of Ledgeri- 
anas which were brought from the hills and planted 
out this season. They have been most successful so far. 
We find the succirubras do splendidly under our shade 
trees and bid fair to outgrow the figs and jacks. 
I could point out many over six feet high and only 
20 months from seed. How does this compare with 
Ceylon? With regard to cinchona under shade, the 
hill planters gave as their opinion the reverse of what 
we have by experience proved to be a fact; and, if 
I am not misinformed, Coorg planters having Ceylon 
experience gave the same dictum with regard to coffee, 
and now shade is considered by all to be a sine qua 
non for the latter, and any one holding the reverse 
would be considered a fit subject for a lunatic asylum 
in the Bamboo. 
————— 


SALES OF CEYLON AND INDIAN TEA IN 
MELBOURNE. 


Indian tea, season 1881-82. Ex “ Rollo,” from Calcutta. 

10 half-chests (each 40 1-lb packets) Kangra 
Valley pekoe blackish even curled leaf, strong rich 
pungent, ripe delicate pekoe. 

81 boxes Assam broken pekoe very handsome 
small wiry black leaf, full of golden tips very 
strong pungent, rich dark red liquor 

44 cases (each 2 22-Ib tins) Darjeeling Pekoe 
small even wiry black leaf choicest full rich mellow, 
Darjeeling pekoe flavour 

50 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe handsome black 
small even wiry leaf extremely choice rich ripe 
liquor 

36 cases (each 2 22-lb tins) Darjeeling pekoe 
souchong greyish-black even wiry leaf very rich 
full ripe mellow, Darjeeling flavour 

50 half-chests Darjeeling Fekoe Souchong black 
even wiry twisted leaf very choice full pungent 
mellow pekoe souchong 

48 half-chests Dehra Doon pekoe souchong hand- 
some even wiry curled leaf extremely rich, with 
most delicious fragrant fruity flavour 

25 half-chests Kangra Valley pekoe souchong 
even curled black leaf full fresh brisk malty 
flavour 

9 half-chests Kangra Valley souchong black 
curled leaf full brisk malty souchong flayour 

43 half-chests Darjeeling Pekoe handsome black 
small even wiry leaf extremely rich full ripe mel- 
low Pekoe flavour lise 

50 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe souchong greyish 
black even wiry twisted leaf choicest full rich de- 
licated, Darjeeling flavour Is _ 8d. 

41 half-chests Assam pekoe souchong black small 
wiry even leaf, pekoe tips very strong fine red 
hick liquor Is 

34 halt-chests Darjeeling pekoe souchong Greyish 
black even twisted leaf very rich, very strong, full 
tipe mellow liqucr Is 3d. 

85 half-chests Dehra Doon pekoe souchong black 
even wiry curled leaf choicest, very rich ripe, de- 
licious mellow fragrant flavour Is 134. 

40 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe souchong black 
even wiry twisted leaf very choice, rich mellow, 
delicate, | arjeeling flavour Is 13d. 

50 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe scouchong grey- 
ish-blackish even twisted leaf very strong full rich 
ripe mellow, Darjeeling flavour 1s 33d. 

50 half-chests Indian pekoe small even wiry black 
leaf, full tips very strong rch pungent dark-red 
liquor Is jd. 

50 half-chests Indian pekce black small wiry 
handsome leat, ‘pekoe tips very strong powerful rich 
ripe malty pekoe Is 2id- 

50 half-chests Indian pekoe souchong even 
twisted wiry black leaf strong full rich ripe, fresh 
flavour Os ild.. 

50 half-chests Indian pekoe souchong black even 
wiry twisted leaf very strong rich full pekoe 
flavour Os 11da.. 


Is 23d. 


28 1d 


1s 53d. 
Is 3d. 
Ils 13d. 


Os 104d 
Os 11}d. 


Idd. 
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50 half-chests Indian pekoe souchong even wir 
twisted black leaf, pekoe tips very full strong ric 
fresh Pekoe Souchong Is 2d. 


CEYLON THA. 


season 1881-82. Ex R.M.S, “ Bokhara,” 


Ceylon tea, 
from Ceylon. 
100 half-chests Ceylon Pekoe Souchong black 
even wiry leaf, pekoe tips very strong full rich 
ripe, dark-red infusion 
83 jalf-chests Ceylon Broken Pekoe small eyen 
black broken leaf, Pekoe tips very powerful rich 
-ripe Pekoe flavour Os ild. 
67 half-chests Ceylon broken Pekoe small even 
black broken leaf, Pekoe tips very powerfal rich 
Pekoe flavour 
Grown on the celebrated Dunedin Estate. 


Passed. 


Passed. 


COFFEE EXHIBITIONS. 


The projected coffee expositions abroad, however 
good they may be in theory, can only be effective 
in practice, if they are placed under the management, 
not of the Brazilian consuls, as proposed, but of 
special agents who possess a thorough practical know- 
ledge of the coffee trade, which the consuls seldom 
possess. i 5 

One of the great embarrassments with which the 
Brazilian coffee is struggling at present is the dis- 
credit into which it has fallen in the consuming 
markets, and this is attributed totwo causes, Tirstly, 
to the speculation of some dealers in Europe who, 
in order to obtain a better price, unscrupulously pass 
off the best Brazilian coffee as Java or Mocca, and 
declare only the lower qualities as coming from Brazil. 
Secondly, to the bad faith of certain coffee produc- 
ing countries which try to disparage the Brazilian 
product in order to exalt their own. 

In proof of this latter fact a correspondent of the 
Jornal do Commercio citesa circular lately sent by the 
Minister of Commerce of Haiti to the consuls that of 
country in Hurope, in which he says the folowing :— 

‘‘“When there is a considerable fall in the prices 
of coffee, our principal production, of which we export 
more than 60 millions of lb., it is our duty to point 
out to the nations to whom we send that precious 
product, how much superior the Haitian cofiee, is in 
taste and aroma, to that of other countries, with the 
exception of Mocca. The qualities of Guadeloupe, 
Porto Rico, Cub» and Jamaica, which can compete 
with ours in aroma, reach the various markets only 
in insignificant quantities. It is for this reason that 
in order to improve the bad taste of Brazilian coffee, 
which is produced to the huge extent of a million 
of bags, the Brazilians employ the coffees of Haiti 
and Java,” 

That circular is being reproduced in most of the 
commercial papers of Europe, and it does not appear 
that any Brazilian consul did think of protesting against 
its assertions. 

Few of them probably either know or care much 
about the subject, and equally few of them would 
have the capacity, energy, or commercial experience 
necessary to manage the projected coffee expositions, 
or of take other steps to improve the position of 
the Brazilian products and commercial interestsa broad. 

Canada has set a good example to Brazil in this 
respect. Desirous of extending her commercial rela- 
tions with Brazil, aud having decided on the measures 
to he adopted, she did not put them in practice 
through her diplomatic or consular representatives in 
Brazil, but named a special agent for the purpose, 
selecting a Rio merchant of great commercial experi- 
ence and a thorough practical knowledge of the 
subject. It being decided that the establishment of 
direct and subventioned steam communications was 
the first step necessary towards the development of 

iit 


the commerce between the two countries, the agent 
of the Canadian Government placed bef re the Im- 
perial Government and the representatives of the 
nation such convincing proofs of the utility of the 
enterprise that the former promptly granted and 
the latter promptly confirmed the subvention. 

The Canadian Government then made it generally 
known in the dominion that they had a special agent 
in Rio always ready and capable of giving to the 
Canadian manufacturers and merchants any informa- 
tions and explanations they might desire, and thus 
the contemplated development of her commercial re- 
lations with Brazil is steadily progressing ona sound 
and practical basis. 

Let Brazil follow a similar plan in the execution 
of her project to hold coffee expositions abroad, and 
then this project may prove as effeetive in practice 
as it is good in theory.—Anglo-Brazilian Times. 


We are not amongst those who think that the pro- 
posed Coffee Exhibitions to be held in HWnegland and 
America will prove of advantage to Brazil. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the Brazilian coffee trade is 
just now suffering very severely from a variety of 
causes, chief amongst which are the various mixtures 
now sold on this and the other side of the Atlantic 
to the detriment of the sale of the pure article, and 
the action of a few unscrupulous buyers who are 
selling the finest Rio coffee as prime Java or Mocha, 
and are declaring that only the lower qualities come 
from Brazil. It would be difficult, we know, to put 
a stop to this practice, but it would be far more 
difficult to compel the British or American consumer 
to pay ls 8d per lb. for pure coffee when he can 
get a very palatable substitute for 10d. Almost every 
English grocer now has a mixture of his own, which 
is put up in 1-lb, tins and sold for 10d, and we are 
informed that where a pound of pure coffee is sold 
twenty of these tins are disposed of. If the planters 
and merchants of Brazil think that by establish- 
ing Coffee Exhibitions here and in the United States 
they would be successful in changing the tastes of 
the consumer, we venture to say that they will find 
themselves wofully mistaken, And, besides, where 
could such an Exhibition be held here to prove at- 
tractive and at the same time remunerative, for we 
presume that it is not meant that they should be carried 
on at a loss? We have now a Wool Exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, but it has proved nothing like 
the success that was anticipated, and we are afraid 
that if a Coffee Exhibition were got up it would 
prove less attractive still, for it must necessarily be 
of much smaller dimensions, and there would be 
nothing like the same variety as at the Crystal 
Palace Wool Exhibition, Most astonishing of all, we 
note that ‘‘it is proposed to baye such exhibitions 
every year.” One year’s experience, we have not the 
slightest doubt, would prove quite sufficient to show the 
inutility of the scheme; and if we wanted any evidence 
on this point we should only have to turn to the special 
trade exhibitions which have been held in London during 
the past twelve months We have made these remarks 
solely in the interests of the planters and merchants 
of Brazil, feeling assured that, so far as this country 
is concerned, at least the establishment of a Coffee Ex- 
hibition would prove a great loss to all concerned, 
and we would counsel them to keep their money in 
their pockets —Brazil and River Plate Mail. 

er 
CEYLON TEA IN AUSTRALIA, 
(From Our Correspondent.) 
Melbourne, 12th Sept. 1881. 
On the 2nd September, another successful sale of Indian 


teas ex ‘ Rollo” took place at auction. The trade run 
on the Darjeeling Pekoe and Pekoe Souchongs paying 
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for the same from 1s 13d for large rough leaf with little 
liquor to 23 per lb. in bond for even, wiry, leaf with 
strength. For some rather good broken Assam Pekoe 
with tip 2s ld per lb. B was paid. The Kaugra Valley 
teas were too high fired, and Dehra Doon too herby to 
sell well. 


At the same sale, some Ceylon teas were tried, a 
small line of broken flaky realizing 11d per lb. The 
other two lines were withdrawn, higher prices than pre- 
vious sale being evidently wanted and not obtainable at 
the time. 

I send you the Age of 6th September containing 
a full report of the opening of the Calcutta Tea 
Association (no connection with the Calcutta Tea 
Syndicate) new premises in King Street, Melbourne. 


‘This Association is formed for the wholesale and re- 


tail sale of Indian teas only, and have opened large 
premises in Charlotte Place, Sydney, for the same pur- 
pose. Their advertisement offers the public pure 
Indian teas in 4 lb and | lb packets, 5]b, 101b, and 
25 lb. tin cannisters, and chests, half-chests and quarter 
chests. The planters of Ceylon and India should 
wish this Company every success in their endeavours 
to sell Indian tea straight. We have blenders here 
of India and China teas, but this means adding the supe- 
rior Indian tea to bring up the very inferior China tea. 


“The Calcutta Tea Association, 26 King-street, Melbourne, 
and Charlotte-place. Sydney, are now booking orders 
from grocers and storekeepers for their pure Indian teas, 
in 41b and lb packages, 5lb, 101b, and 25ib. tin cannisters, 
also, chests, halfchests, and quarter-chests, to be sold at 
2s 6d., 3s, and 8s 6d per lh. 


® Until the grocers are supplied the public can obtain 
sample packages from our wholesale warehouses. 

* The above teas are the produce of upwards of 50 tea 
estates, blended so as to make the most perfect tea the 
world can produce.” 


THE CALCUTTA THA ASSOCIATION. 
(From the Age.) 


Under the auspices of this Association the Indian tea 
interests are now making a vigorous atempt to introduce 
Indian teas to Australia. To this end large premises have 
been taken in Kingstreet in this city, and also in Sydney, 
where the operations of the Association are carried on on a 
large scale. Yesterday a large number of gentlemen, in- 
cluding the leading business men of the city, visited by 
invitation of Mr. Inglis, a gentleman largely interested in 
fostering Indo-Australian trade, and recently representa- 
tive of India at the Melbourne International Exhibition, 
the stores of the Association in King-street. The building 
is a large one of threestories, the ground floor being used 
as an office and store. In the upper story the blending 
of the teas is carried on by skilled workmen, under the 
Supervisionof Mr. Fraser and a gentleman who has been 
thirty-four years in the trade. The floor is divided into 
bins and the products of the various districts, principally 
Assam, Cachar, Sylhet, Darjeeling, Dooars, Kangra Valley, 
Nilgiris and Ceylon are united, so thatthe good qualities 
of each tea may be apparentin the whole. After being pro- 
perly blended the tea is sent down tothe second story by 
means of shoots where it is packed for sale, and in this 
room a number ofthe youth of both sexesareemployed. The 
tea is made up principally in 4 1b. tollb. packages, but 
a consideiable quantity is packed in from 10 to 40 lb. cases, 
The aroia of the tea was spoken of by experts yesterday 
in the highest terms, and the purity of the leaf was the 
subject of remark. In the blending roomis the necessary 
machinery for reducing the leaf if it is tco large, and the 
whole arrangements have evidently been made by those 
who thoroughly understand their business. About twenty- 
five hands are at present employed in Melbourne, but 
forty at least would be required when the Association is in 
foll work. As showing the excellence of tho teas offered 
to the publle by the Association, the following analysis 
has been made by Messrs. J. Cosmo Newbery and Dunn :— 
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Tue CaLcutra TEA ASssOCIATION, PER Mr, J. A. 


Moopy, 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Marks. of of 2 of . 
mineral ash. extract. Soluble salts. 
aloy al pees 5.36 41.42 3.38 
INOS 2 estes) 5.26 42.41 3.385 
INO: Siszeey 5,32 40.41 3.26 


The above samples have been carefully examined by us. 
They are absolutely pure, and we may add that even the 
lowest quality of your tea has a higher extract than any 
packet teas we have examined. 


J. Cosmo NewBery, 
FREDERICK Dunn, 


The packet teas examined by Messrs. Newbery and Dunn 
up to the above date comprised the following :—Royal Mix. 
ture, Challenge Mixture, Universal Mixture, Governor’s 
Mixture, Exhibition Congou, Taeping Mixture, Oriental 
Mixture, Family Mixture, International Mixture. Nonpareil 
Mixture, Celestial Mixture, Steamer Brand. Empress Break- 
fast, The People’s Choice, Phesant Brand, Cock Brand, Pa- 
goda Brand, and Mikado Mixture. After the party had 
been shown through the building they were entertained at 
luncheon ; Mr. INeLIs occupying the chair. After the usual 
loyal toasts had been duly honored, the Chairman said he 
had a toast to propose which he thought would be drunk 
with enthusiasm, but before doing so he shonld like to say 
a few words to those present. He stated he had been asked 
as the representative of the Indian Government at the late 
Exhibition to invite those present to assist in the promotion 
of the Indo-Australian tea trade. For years past a great trade 
was being carried on between Australia and India with horses 
and now India was trying to start woollen mills, in order 
to utilise Australian wool. What he asked them to do now 
was to assist the Calcutta Tea Association in pushing the sale 
of pure Indian teas in the Australian market. Of course 
there was a prejudice to combat. People were accustomed 
to Chinese teas, and might think the Indian tea unpalatable 
the first time they tasted it, but after taking it he would 
guarantee they would appreciate its purity and flavor. That 
there was a prejudice against the tea in the public mind 
was Teally not an insurmountable obstacle, as those present 
knew whatan unnatural prejudice had been exhibited at 
first in England to the Austrian wines sent home, which all 
here knew were pure and wholesome. Another point in 
favor of the Association teas which would soon make itself 
felt was the fact of the operations of the Company being 
carried on by experts. The teas passed through no inter- 
mediate hands, but were in the possession of the Associa- 
tion from the time they left the gardens in India till they 
were offered for sale to the Australian public. That was a 
sure guarantee that no adulteration would be permitted. 
Another point in favor of the teas was that those offered 
to the public by this Association were products often or 
fourteen gardens, blended nicely together, so as to produce 
the most pleasant flavor possible. The Association intended 
to gointo the trade with spirit, and did not doubt to con- 
quer in the end. As instancing the manner in which Indian 
tea had increased in popularity in England, he might men- 
tion that in London last May 4,500,000 lb. more Indian 
tea were sold than in May of the previous year, and the 
total export from Calcutta to London for the month had 
been 44,500,000 Ib. He would now call upon them to 
drink success to the Calcutta Tea Association. 

Mr. E. S. HarwuEy begged leave, as one of the oldest 
tea brokers in the colonies, to say a few words before 
the toast was honored. He could assure them that the 
teas were bound to become popular, although a prejudice 
might exist against them atfirst. Anyone who had taken 
Indian teas for a few days would never go back to Chinese. 
The starting of this Association was of more interest to the 
colonies than the generality of the public were aware of, 
and he sincerely hoped the operations of the Association 
would be successful. 

The toast was then drunk with great enthusiasm. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the health of the manager, 
Mr. Fraser, and spoke in eulogistice terms of that gen- 
tleman’s qualifications for the post. 
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Mr. Fraser responded in a few appropriate words, stating 
at the same time his firm opinion that the Indian teas 
would soon hold the foremost position in the Australian 


- trade. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed the health of the Press, by 
whose advocacy alone they could hope for a successful de- 
velopment of the industry just started; and after the 
toast had been suitably responded to the company separated. 


een ee rken e OR eo ee 
SILK-GROWING IN CEYLON, 


With reference to Dr. Vanderstraaten’s paper on 
this subject, we may call attention to the following 
extract from our ‘‘ Review of Agriculture and Plant- 
ing Enterprise in Ceylon” published in our Hand. 
book for 1876-78 :— 

“There ig a spot on the banks of the Kelani river 
3 or 4 miles above the Bridge of Boats en route to 
Hanwela ‘Orte Saide’ or Silk Garden where the Por- 
tuguese are believed to have fed silkworms, The 
Dutch unsuccessfully attempted to propagate the Silk- 
worm and’ produce Silk at Jaffna, In the British 
period silk has been tried more than once, more 
particularly by a coffee planter (Mr. H. C. Bury,) in 
Haputale, on whose produce a favourable report was re- 
ceived by us afew years ago, from a Uoventry firm, but 
the difficulty of securing careful skilled labour and the 
injurious effects of thunderstorms on the silkworms 

revented the continuance of the experiment. Sir 

m. Gregory took a great interest in Silk-grow- 
ing, as in all other experiments with new products, 
In 1872 he reported that the ‘mulberry tree grows 


» quickly and vigorously in Ceylon, and the worms are 


reported to be ‘hardy and to thrive well, but the 
difficulty was to find patient and skilled hands to wind 
the silk.’ Accordingly he recommended the dried 
cocoon to be sent to Europe to be spun, but the 
cost of female labour in England is another difficulty, 
Sir Wm. Gregory introduced and distributed Japanese 
silk-worm eggs in Ceylon.” 

Dr. Vanderstraaten writes to us in reference to 
his paper :—‘‘I was indebted to Mr, Alex. Geddes 
of Moratuwa for the floss silk exhibited. The white 
is from the Bombyx mori, a Chinese silkworm; the 
brown is from the Tussur silk moth (Anthercea 
Mylitta, or A. Paphia). Mr, Geddes finds that the 
Tussur moth cannot be domesticated. Mulberries are 
plentiful all over the-island, and can be freely culti- 
vated from cuttings; in two to three years each 
tree will supply 5 lb. weight of leaves. As 
& new industry mulberries can be cultivated 
with tea. It is a profitable and interesting amuse- 
ment for women and cnildren. LEyery year about 
£1,500,000 is sent from Europe to China and Japan 
for eggs ; principally from Italy, where mulberries 
are plentiful. 1t is introduced into orphan schools, 
reformatories, prisons, leper and lunatic asylums: 
supplies of eggs can be sold to the general public. 
The early history of Ceylon from Valentyn in 1663 
to Tennant has been consulted. In 1665 the Dutch 
cultivated it in Colombo and Jaffna. When the Eng- 
lish came to Ceylon a garden of mulberries and 
buildings for the rearing of silk worms were found 
at Orté Sedé (Portuguese for silk-garden) near the 
Bridge of Boats at Kelani. The silkworms  exhi- 
bited at the Polytechnic Exhibition were from Father 
allPas’ supply. It ought to be tried more largely 
now that the experiment has been successful as 
shown yesterday,” 

We are glad to learn that an experiment is being 
conducted so far with success in ‘‘silk-growing”’ in 
lower Dimbula, and we learn from another gentle. 
man, who has taken considerable interest in the mat- 
ter, that, though his experiment in Colombo was a 
failure, he is trying again with more chances of sue- 
cess, and is inclined to experiment with the very 


i 


abundant ‘‘ lettuce ” (Pisonia alba) tree leaves instead 
of those of mulberry. If the silkwormg thrive on the 
leaves of this plant, the industry ought to prosper 
in and around Colombo. 


SSS ee eee 
CINOHONA CULTIVATION IN JAVA. 


LETTER FROM MR, MOENS :—SiKHIM LEDGERIANAS THE 
SAME AS THOSE IN JAVA.—PROSPECT OF A 
GOOD COFFEE CROP IN JAVA, ° 
By all cinchona planters in Ceylon, the following 
letter addressed to us by the able Director of the 
“Government Kinakultuur, Java” will be read with 
much interest: it is of great importance to know that 
Mr. Moens consider the Ledgerianas in British Sik. 
him to be the same as his own, seed having already 

come from Northern India freely to Ceylon :— 
Bandong, 22nd Sept. 1881. 


Dear Mr. FeErcusoy,—I have to thank you 
very heartily for your kindness in sending me your — 
Directory, which contains so much valuable informa- 
tion about Ceylon and its Planting Interest. And, by 
the last mail I also received from you Owen’s Cin 
hona Planters’ Manual, which appears to me to be- 
a good book, giving a great deal of concise and useful 
information about cinchona. 

On some chapters we would not have the same 
opinion. I am quite opposed to uprooting or coppic- 
ing, as long as there is any chance of stripping or 
shaving the trees with success. Of course, I under. 
stand that with trees, living only five or six years, 
all attempts at stripping would be vain; and then 
nothing is left, but uprooting with an experiment 
to replant. ; 

I found coppicing not a great success, neither in 
the Nilgiris nor in British Sikkim : many of the stumps 
failed to make shoots or died afterwards, With 
us, as a rule, coppicing has answered much better, 
but, as I said above, I prefer stripping. The 
gardens at Neddivuttum which had been stripped 
seven times, looked quite healthy, and I think Dr, 
Bidie has seen them formerly ina bad time, and that 
they recovered afterwards. 

From my last report you will have seen the analysis 
of the socalled “pubescens.” It does not contain 
much quinine, but will be improved a great deal by 
stripping or shaving. C. Pitayensis, which ought to 
be called C. Trianae, is a valuable kind, as it con- 
tains, besides a good percentage of quinine, as great 
aquantity ofquinidine. Cross has told already that they 
have only about 50 old plants of this kind in Doda- 
betta ; none in Neddivuttum nor in Sikhim. But 
private planters, Mr. Liddell and others, have C. Pita- 
yensisin rather large quantities 

The Ledgerianas in British Sikkim I found quite 
the same as ours, and as drought can be more relied 
upon there than here, a regular supply of seed wil] 
be easier to get from Mr. Gammie, than from our 
plantations. We have had a normally dry season, with 
about 3 months with very little rain, and I expect to 
have a good crop of seed in 1882. There will also 
be a large crop of coffee, for the same reason. The 
small crop of last year was not caused by leaf disease, 
but by the continuous wet weather. 

I brought some ‘‘hard Carthagena” plants from 
Gammie, but they have died. Ido not think it a 
great loss, and fear that it will be found a very poor 
bark. 

With great pleasure I see that Ledgeriana is found 
to grow so well in Ceylon, and that there are many 
more trees of this kind than people knew. The more 
I see of it, the more I find that we generally planted 
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it too high, and that it flourishes better from 3,200 
to 4,500 feet than above this height. They begin 
to plant it largely now in Java at 3,200 feet, with 
great success. 

Our Ledgeriana grafts go on to grow better than 
anything else, and I will take a first crop from them 
by cutting the lower branches in November next, when 
they will be two years old, since planting. Tillnow 
there are no signs whatever of the gloomy predictions 
of Mr. Cross going to be realized. Some_people will 
condemn things they never saw or tried: I ama great 
friend of the principle of trying. So Cross with the 
stripping : what does it matter, whether the trees 
are placed on crutches for the rest of their life after 
the first stripping, if they produce more and better 
bark lamed and on crutches, than healthy on their 
own feet. It may appear cruel to ill-treat a tree in 
this manner, but we do not keep them for our pleas- 
ure, but to get as much and good bark from them 
as possible. Mr. Cross has very great merits indeed 
for cinchona cultivation, more than anybody else, by 
his successful gathering of different valuable species ; 
but he is not at all an authority on the cultivation of 
cinchona, and has taken great pains to show this in 
his report. i ; 

I think the publishing of your Tropical Agri- 
oulturist 2 happy idea; and most people in Java, 
who do not, of course, take so much interest in the 
local affairs of Ceylon, will like to have the plant- 
ing information in a concise form. ; 

Some days ago, I got a letter from Australia tell- 
ing that old Mr. Ferguson will pay us a visit, and 
can be expected at Batavia on the 30th of this month 
about, I hope he will soon come to the hills, and 
I shall be glad to go with him over the plantations 
and to introduce him to planters of coffee, tea, 
or other products which will be of interest to him. 
—Yours very truly, J. C. Mogens. 


FIBRES, 


A Dikoya planter sends us a sample of fibre ac- 
companied by the remark :— 

“Knowing you take great interest in new products, 
I send you a specimen of fibre I have grown here. 
Could you ascertain name of same as the plant grows 
very freely in the present soil.” The fibre is not un- 
like that of the tree-mallow sent us lately by Mr. 
Hay from Dolosbage, being soft and white and prob- 
ably more fitted for papermaking than cordage. 


Mr. Schrottky, who saw the sample today, con- 
demned it as too weak, putting its value at £15 
a ton (against £400. for rheea grass which is 


the fibre to be experimented with here) and his opinion 
is fairly borne out by a merchant with Calcutta ex- 
perience, to whom we submitted the specimen. He 
writes :— 

‘¢The sample of fibre, which appears to be jute or 
one of its congeners, is of fair staple, fairly cleaned, 
but short, containing no No. 1 of the ordinary Calcutta 
classification, but little No. 2 and to be composed of 
No. 3, 4, 5, with pieces, worth on the average, about 
£15 to £16 in London, or about £10 per ton here. You 
should tell your friends that it is well to avoid 
cutting off pieces of quality like those in the sample, 
the cutting diminishing the value of the staple 
which should be aslong as nature produces it. It is 
only rough ends, coarser in texture than the run 
of the -filament that are cut off, and the pieces I 
see inthe sample donot appear to partake of such 
roughness. A longer staple would command about £18 
to £20 per ton in London, and its equivalent here, 
and this will help to guide your friends %e the 
remuneratiyeness of the cultivation. 


GENERAL PLANTING REPORT FOR CEYLON. 


Wearuer.—North of Kandy, the planting season 
cannot be said, so far as it has gone, to have been 
a good one, and there are still a number of cinchona 
and other clearings to plant. In Dimbula, Dikoya, 
Maskeliya and Ambegamuwa, the rainfall has been 
up to the average, but it has been very irregular, 
coming down generally in heavy pours succeeded b 
a week or so of drought, which is not desirable 
planting weather, There is every prospect of a wet 
north-east monsoon, which is likely, on the whole, 
to do good to coffee and other products, although 
it may interfere with curing operations. 

Brossom—Crop Prospects AND Crop GATHERINGS. 
—Crop prospects are not as good as they were in the 
early part of the season, A great deal of the blossom 
did not set, and some of what came on is dropping off 
half ripe, ordrying up at the points of the branches. 
Leaf disease is blamed for the whole of this, and no 
doubt correctly. The lower districts, and favoured 
estates in the higher districts are doing well, and it is 
nothing unusual to see fields, or portions of fields, with 
from five to ten cwt. an acre. Itis quite true thata 
smaller proportion will ripen than did formerly, but 
it is encouraging to see coffee trees in these days 
with such good crops on them, If some districts and 
estates are doing well, this cannot be said of others, 
such as many at high elevations, and with a westerly 
aspect. Many such estates are not giving a ewt. an 
acre. And Uva, which has been the means of keep- 
ing up the total crop for several years, is likely to 
be short, It is to be feared that next year’s crop will 
not exceed 600,000 cwt., if it reaches that figure. 

Lear Diszase.—Lately we have heard less about 
leaf disease becoming modified, or passing away. 
There are few, but hope that it will pass away of — 
its own accord, although thus far there is no appear- 
ance of it. People have almost lost hope in a remedy 
of a practical nature being found to eradicate or 
even modify it to any considerable extent. Manure 
seems to be the best remedy for it, but with short 
crops few can afford to apply it. Meanwhile coffee, — 
the greater part of the year, looks as well as 
could be desired, and no doubt it would again 
bear as formerly, were leaf disease removed. Li 

New Criearines.—There is hardly such a thing — 
out of Uva as a new clearing for Arabian coffee. 
Cinchona clearings are being planted and supplied, ~ 
the latter being a work that never seems to have 
an end, so many are the failures from sun, wash, 
canker, insects, &c. In the low-country the areas of 
tea, Liberian coffee, cacao and cardamoms are increas- — 
ing, but not so rapidly as they would if money were 
more plentiful. Those engaged in planting new pro- 
ducts have not the slightest fear of failure where 
soil and climate are suitable. Liberian coffee in parti- 
cular gives great promise, and before long will as- | 
tonish those who, knowing very little about it, have 
taken it upon them to warn others from planting it. — 
There is now Liberian coffee in partial bearing on 
many estates, and the yield where planted with the 
proper number of trees per acre is almost incredible. 
With regard to pulping it, this can be done without 
any very great difficulty. A Liberian pulper has not © 
yet been perfected, but no doubt one of our engineer- 
ing firms will soon turn out a satisfactory machine. 

Lazour Prosprcrs.—At the end of last crop there 
was a good deal of labourin the country, but the strictest 
economy being the order of the day, all surplus coolies 
were paid off. Many got work from sub-contractors on 
the railway, but after a short time a number of con- 
tracts were stopped and the coolies thrown out ot 
employment, without being paid in some cases. It is 
said, after this many left the Island and went to 
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their villages, and at present there igs no surplus of 
coolies, but scarcity, in many districts where coolies 
are required for planting, or to assist in taking ina 
Jarger crop than usual. 

Roaps—Raitway AND Transporr.--Roads at pre- 
sent are generally in good order, probably owing to 
the traffic being little than in former years. On the 
Dikoya road there has been a great increase of traffic, 
on account of the railway works, and it is a very com- 
mon thing for carts going to Dimbula taking this 
route, which, though longer, is easier than the Kot- 
male road. ‘There is no valid reason why Govern- 
ment should any longer refuse to undertake the en- 
tire upkeep of thisroad, seeing so much extra traffic 
is thrown upon it. 

The coaches now running on the Dimbula and Dik- 
oya roads are a great convenience, and are well patron- 
ized, 

Manunine, &c,—Very few estates are now able to 
afford artificial manure, and many long ago broke up 
their cattle establishments. However not a few old 
estates still retain their cattle, it being well under- 
stood that to give up manuring where it has been 
continued for years is almost equivalent to throwing 
up the estate, and this is especially the case with 
old coffee. Where it can be done, manuring still 
pays ; the trees are kept in good heart, and a larger 
proportion of the blossom sets. 

Mrpican Orprnance ann Hear or CooxtEs,— 
Medical Committees have been doing their utmost to 
keep down expenditure, and reduce the assessment 
to rates that estates can pay. It is the manifest 
duty of Government in the present depressed state 
of the coffee industry to remove this burden from 
the shoulders of the planters, and let it be borne by 
the general revenue. It will probably come to this 
in the end, and the sooner the better. On low- 
country estates there has been a good deal of sick- 
ness during the past six months, but not so much 
as there has been among the Sinhalese in the villages. 
Kurunegala has been unusually unhealthy for many 
months, but is now improving. 

NEW PRODUCTS :—CINCHONA, TEA, CACAO, CARDAMOMS. 

Cincuona.—The planting up of cinchona in coffee 
has been more general than ever this year, and where 
it is not being done, or done on a small scale, the 

reason is that suflicient forethought was not given 
to the preparation of nurseries, and the purchase of 
plants cannot be afforded. Planters have at last come 
to realize that Arabian coffee alone cannot now be 
depended on, and something else must be planted 
along with it. Cinchona answers this purpose best, 

where the elevation is suitable, but succirubra 
cannot be planted with more than 200 trees to the 
acre without injuring the coffee, and the branches 
must be kept well lopped. When succirubra is over 
5 years old, 100 trees per acre are as many as can be 
had, without serious injury to the coffee. In the 
case of officinalis, much closer planting is practicable 
without harm tothe coffee, and as many as 1,200 to 
1,500 per acre may be planted, if they are thinned 
out when they reach 4 years old. 

Tea.—No cultivated plant seems to grow so well and 
readily as tea, and there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that when Ceylon tea planters have attained 
the requisite skill in the manufacture of it they will 
beable to compete successfully with Indian teas. We 
have great advantages over the Indian tea districts 
in climate, labour, and means of transport, and we 
shall be able to put ourtea on board ship at a lower 
cost than it is possible for them to do it. What we 
require is to Bye increased attention to ‘‘manufact- 
ure,” and be able to turn out really good teas, and 
then without doubt tea cultivation will be one of the 
best investments in the Island. 

ne is likely to pay better than cocoa, 


but it will not grow everywhere. Good, deep soil is 
required, and perfect shelter from wind. Under 
these conditions it will pay handsomely. It grows 
well up to 2,000 feet, and even higher. It does not 
object to a rainfall of 150 inches, and finer trees or 
pods cannot be seen everywhere than those Mr. Drum- 
mond can show on Gang-warily, where there is a con- 
siderable rainfall, 

_ CarDAMoms.—The area under cardamoms is rapidly 
Increasing. They can be grown from a few hundreds 
up to 4,000 feet, although they bear best at from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet. The cultivation is very simple, 
and a very moderate capitalis required. Should a 
large quantity be produced, many fear there will be a 
fall in the price. Those who are fortunate enough at 
present to have an acreage of cardamoms in bearing are 
reaping a rich harvest. 


TROPICAL AGRICULTURE IN THE 
SEYCHELLES ISLANDS. 
The Ceylon Government Gazette gives as a Supplement 
a report by the acting Civil Commissioner of the Sey- 


chelles, Mr. Cockburn Stewart, (formerly Private 
Secretary to Sir Hercules Robinson in Ceylon) 
on the agricultural resources of those depen- 


and observations on _ the 
same by Mr. J. Horne, Director of Forests 
and Gardens at Mauritius. These are published at the 
request of the Mauritius Government in the hope 
that capital will be attracted to the islands. Un- 
fortunately Ceylon has at present no capital to spare, 
but some of our planters may wish to try their 
fortunes in the Seychelles, and shew the Seychellois 
“‘how to do it” with regard to coffee, &c, But it 
will be seen that they will have to undergo fumiga- 
tion on arrival there, lest some of the insidious 
spores of hemileia should be concealed about their 
persons! Mr, Stewart’s letter is dated 20th June, 
and is addressed to the acting Colonial Secretary at 
Mauritius. He begins by stating that the present is 
a turning-point with regard to the future prosperity 
of the islands, on account of the coconut disease 
having assumed such alarming proportions as to 
threaten the extinction of that product. It is, there- 
fore, all the more necessary for other products old 
or new to be extended or introduced. Hitherto the 
area of Mahé, the principal island, has been un- 
ascertained, the report of Mr. Salmon for 1878 putting 
it down at 110 square miles, or 70,400 acres, of 
which 40,000 were estimated to be forest. Mr. Stewart 
has had careful measurements taken, however, which 
show that the total acreage is only 34,749 acres. He 
says :— 

x Of these 34,749 acres, about 12,000 acres are planted 
in coconuts, and 9,500, as according to a return 
which I caused to be prepared, are divided into estates 
not planted with coccnuts, and of which about 500 
acres are planted with vanilla, cocoa, coffee, cloves, 
maise, manioc, &c., and 1,500 is forest. The addition 
of these figures, viz :—12,000, 9,500, 1,500, gives 
25,000 acres. We find that there remain 11,749 acres 
of non-cultivated and waste land. Of these 11,749 
acres,| 8,000 are well suited for vanilla, cocoa and coffee 
planting, which, with the 9,000 acres referred to above 
as divided into estates not planted with coconuts, 
gives a total of 17,000 acres of land admirably suited 
to the production of every known spice, vanilla, 
cocoa, and coffee.” 

The three principal products of Seychelles in the 
future he says will be vanilla, cocoa, and Liberian 
coffee. Of vanilla there were 150 acres planted, one- 
half being in bearing. At the last Paris exhibition 


dencies of Mauritius, 
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Seychelles vanilla obtained the first prize, and the pre- 
sent market value in Paris is 8Uf. per lb. That 
the culture is a profitable one may be judged from 
the following :— 

“ An ordinary vanilla plantation, or “‘ vanillerie” as 
it is called here, is about 5 acres in extent, and at 
a moderate computation represents a production of 
250 lb. of vanilla per acre, A clear profit of 10 
rupees a pound after deducting all expenses of pro- 
duction, shipping and freight to Europe may be ac- 
cepted as a fair calculation, thus giving a profit of 
2,500 rupees an acre. To refer to actual facts, I may 
mention that Mr. Serret, a member of the Board of 
Commissioners, who possesses a vanillerie here, in- 
formed me that last year he was offered 100 francs a 
kilo or about £2 per pound for his first crop of 
vanilla, which represented 270 Ib., and that this 
year his second crop is estimated at 600 lb., of 
which 400 lb., are actually gathered. Mr. Serret’s 
estate is 7 acres in extent, with 54 planted, and is 
worked entirely by twelve African boys.” 

As to cocoa we read :— 

“¢There are about 100 acres of cocoa in cultivation, 
and the quality is pronounced by judges in Europe 
to be unsurpassed, The cocoa from here took the 
first prize at the International Exhibition of Paris. 
The cocoa tree bears in the fifth year after it is 
planted, though, in some instances, it has been known 
to bear after three years. It thrives magnificently, 
and the trees everywhere are healthy and vigorous, 
and seem admirably adapted to the soil in all parts 
of theIsland. It will grow well at Praslin, Silhouette, 
Félicité and La Digue.” 

But Liberian coffee is the culture par excellence for 
Seychelles, Mr. Stewart thinks, and he describes 42 
trees obtained by a Mr. Cauvin from Mauritius 
in December 1878, and which at 30 months 
old were from 8 to over 10 feet high, and were 
covered with berries. Mr. Cauvin states that they 
had blossomed in November 1879, May and Novem- 
ber 1880, and May 1881. The ordinary coffee also 
grows well on these islands, 70 acres being in culti- 
vation, the quality being good, and the flavour ex- 
cellent. Regarding other products Mr. Stewart says :— 

‘The attention of the Seychellois has again been 
attracted to the cultivation of cloves, and there are 
150 acres under cultivation. Isay ‘‘again ” attracted, 
for I regret to say that the lazy habits of the people 
have led to the wanton destruction of acres of this 
spice. Mr. Horne, the Director of the Mauritius 
Botanical Gardens, in his admirable Report on these 
Islands, dated the 20th May, 1875, writes as follows : 
—‘‘The manner in which the Islanders gather the 
cloves is both reckless and wasteful; they cut off all 
the branches of the tree, although they are well 
aware that several years must elapse before the 
trees again reach the bearing stage, and in fact that 
many of them will die altogether. The cloves could 
easily be gathered from the highest trees by means 
of a bamboo ladder, and Mr. MacLeod, H. B. M. 
Consul at Mozambique, writing of Seychelles in 1859, 
twenty-two years ago, says, ‘‘This year two-thirds 
of the cloves that are produced by the remains of 
the spice gardens established by Mahé Labourdonnais 
were left on the ground for want of labour to save 
them,” Since that date they have been cut down 
for firewood. The value of the Seychelles cloves is 
about £4 the 100 lb. The last lot sent home real- 
ized £6 the 100 lb., but this was exceptional. 
Pepper grows wild in these Islands, but although 
attention wag called to the desirability of cultivating it 
by Mr. Horne in 1875, no attempt has as yet been made 
to make it a productive industry. Iam glad to say, 
however, that 1 have induced several of the inhabitants 
% commence to cultivate it, and have promised to 
endeavour to import twoor three Malays from the 


Straits Settlements who understand its culture and 
manufacture to show them what should be done to 
render this plant, which is indigenous to the Island, a 
source of probable cultivation. Cinnamon is allowed 
to grow waste, and no attention is paid to nutmegs, 
allspice, arrowroot, ginger, saffron, and cardamoms, 
all of which could be extensively cultivated. I am 
taking every step in my power to impress upon the 
people of Seychelles the importance of this place as 
a spice producing country, and using every endea- 
vour to give an impulse to the nascent desire of the 
more advanced of the population to adopt such ideas. 
It is impossible to imagine a country more favoured 
by nature than Seychelles. Though near the equator, 
the great heat common to the tropical countries is 
not experienced, and hurricanes so destructive to 
agriculture in Mauritius and Bourbon never visit these 
Islands. The country is notoriously healthy and ex- 
empt from all epidemic diseases and endemic fever, 
and well watered streams and rivers, and, as I have 
endeavoured to point out, peculiarly adapted to the 
cultivation of every known product of the East or 
West Indies. Cotton used to grow here, but has for 
years past been uncultivated. Mr. MacLeod, referring 
to Seychelles cotton in 1859 says “From 1817 to 
1827 a flourishing and lucrative cotton trade was carried 
on at the Seychelles, and it requires only labour to 
compete with America ian this article which it pro- 
duces of the very finest silky Sea Island quality.” 
It grows wild on some of the outlying islands, but 
its cultivation has never been attempted. There is 
no better tobacco grown in the Hast than Seychelles 
tobacco, yet but little is exported, and the prepara- 
tion is still crude and unskilful, a fault easily remedied 
by the introduction of two or three Malabars from 
the Coast of India skilled in the preparation of 
Coringhy tobacco.” 
It is difficult, as Mr. Stewart says, to understand 
how, with all these advantages, the agriculture of 
the islands should have so long remained undeveloped. 
The reasons he gives are that the islands were almost 
unknown, and the land is mostly the property of 
private individuals unable from want of capital and 
from natural apathy and indolence to cultivate the 
lands, The teak tree will grow admirably, and it 
is proposed to replant the forests with it. At pre- 
sent there is only one specimen, 24 years old, and 
20 feet high. Mr. Stewart then refers to the labour 
question, the supply having been hitherto obtained 
from the liberated slaves brought to the islands in 
187S by H. M. S. “Ruby.” In conclusion, Mr. 
Stewart touches on the coconut disease, regarding which 
a separate communication has been sent to our Go- 
vernment, but is not published here. He says :— 
‘¢ The cultivation of the coconut tree is one which is 
peculiarly suited to the indolent habits of the people. 
A iree is planted and reaches the bearing stage after 
twelve or fourteen years without any further care. 
The fruit falls to the ground, and the only trouble 
required is to gatherit. Although I cannot help feeling 
that the appearance of this disease will lead to the 
increased prosperity of the Seychelles Group, inas- 
much as it has turned the attention of the inhabitants 
to the fact that their present easily cultivated staple 
produce will not continue to last for ever without 
some care and attention, and has awakened them to 
the consciousness that the cultivation of other pro- 
ducts for which their country is so suitable is an 
assured success, and within the reach of the most of 
them, still it behoves Government to take energetic 
steps to endeavour to combat the progress of the 
disease. I have addressed you separately on this sub- 
ject by this mail, going into full particulars for 
the information of His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor. I will only add, therefore, that the disease 
is caused by a species of borer which, introducing 
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itgelf into the trunk of the tree, gradually works up 
to the top, when the tree dies, and that I believe 
the appearance of this insect is due in a great measure 
to the utter want of care bestowed upon the trees by 
its cultivators. I cannot but hope that some easy 
remedy may be found to combat successfully the 
damage which is caused by this insect to the coconut 
cultivation of these Islands.” 

Mr. Horne’s letter is a running comment on Mr. 
Stewart’s. We extract the following paragraphs :— 

** All purely tropical agricultural products thrive in 
Seychelles in a most admirable manner. Cloves, 
pepper, and cocoa grow without any attention 
or care from the inhabitants all over the country, 
as if they were indigenous, especially in Mahé. 
The common coffee, and cinnamon, escaped from for- 
mer plantations, may be seen growing like native 
plants in many parts of the forests and in nearly 
all the islands of the Archipelago. A species of vanilla 
(Vanilla Phalaenopsis) ‘‘ Liane sans feuille,” is wild, 
and everywhere, in sunshine or shade, this plant may 
be seen scrambling over the rocks. The semi-sponta- 
neous growth of these kinds of plants not only shows 
how well the climate and soil of Seychelles are adopted 
to them, but it clearly indicates the suecess which 
will attend their cultivatioh whenever seriously en- 
tered upon. Experiments in their cultivation are not 
needed. The planters have simply to plant, cultivate, 

ather, and prepare the produce for the market. 
fhe suggestion of introducing Malays who understand 
the cultivation of the pepper and preparation of 
the produce for the market is an excellent one. 
Liberian coffee is likely to take the lead, and it wil 
grow well on every part of these Islands, whether 
the land has been planted with coconut trees or 
nolt—sandy beaches of a saline nature, perhaps, ex- 
cepted ; cocoa will thrive best in the sheltered fertile 
valleys in the interior of Mahé, Silhouette, Praslin, 
La Digue, &e. Care must be taken not to introduce 
plants nor seeds, &c., of the Liberian coffee, nor of 
any other thing from Ceylon, for fear of introduc- 
ing the coffee leat fungus, which has been so dis- 
astrous to the coffee plants in that country, Southern 
India, Singapore, Java, &c. This fungus was intro- 
duced to Fiji with coffee sent from Ceylon, The 
Government of that colony put itself to great ex- 
pense in endeavouring to extirpate it, and, according 
to latest information,» success was very doubtful. The 
introduction of this pest would either ruin Seychelles 
as a coffee growing country or greatly detract from 
ifs value as such. A good precaution against its 
introduction would be to disinfect seeds, &c., coming 
from any of these countries into Seychelles, with 
sulphur and lime, &c., and even people’s clothes, 
whether in portmanteaus or on their owner’s back. 
Tt may safely be concluded from a mass of evidence 
that no variety of the coffee plant is exempted from 
the attacks of this fungus, and that of Liberia suffers 
Severely in Ceylon. 

“The teak tree appears to thrive in Seychelles ; so 
also will Sal, Sissoo and Toon, which are among the 
principal useful forest trees of tropical India. ‘Uhese 
should be freely introduced to the forests of Seychelles. 
So also the South American Rubber trees, viz: Manihot 

lazovii (the Ceara Rubber tree) Heveas and Castilloas, 
fants of the two former will be sent to the Chief 
Commissioner as soon as the young plants will be fit 
for transportation. Three Wardian cases of Nutmeg 
plants will also be sent at an early date. No oppor- 
tunity should be lost in making the Crown reserves 
useful to the community, and making them self-sup- 
porting if not remunerative beyond their up-keep and 
watching. While not unmindtul of exotic species, 
which will flourish in Seychelles, I would draw 
attention to some of the most useful of the native 
forest produce, the growth of which ought to be 


encouraged. These are in order of merit, Bois de 
Natte (Jmbricaria sps.) This tree yields a timber 


which rivals the mahogany—Bois de fer (vateria 
Seychellarum.) This large forest tree yields a most 
excellent and endurable timber. Capucin, (not 


yet botanically known) also grows to a large size 
and yields an almost indestructible timber of great 
value. Gayac or Faux Gayac (Afzelia bijuga.) This 
tree attains large dimensions and grows in rocky land 
by the sea shore. Its timber is of great value and repute 
for a variety of domestic uses. Bois rouge and Moiré 
are of smaller import, but still worthy of preservation 
and increase. The same may also be said of the 
Filoa, which thrives on the poorest of soil, and sometimes 
attains a height of 150 feet with trunk whose diameter 
is nearly 7 feet. The Lette (Verschaffeltia splendida) 
is a large growing palm whose trunk is split and the 
outside slabs are used as palisades in house building. 
Palmiste Haut Baum (Stevensionia grandifolia) ; the large 
entire leaves of this palm are used for thatch. Palmiste 
Choru (Dickenia nobiles) ; the heart of this tree is a 
most useful and excellent vegetable. Owing to the 
numbers of it which are annually felled, and as 
there are none planted to replace those cut, the tree 
is becoming more and more scarce. The extension of 
this tree in Government forests is most desirable. 
Coco de Mer (Lodoicea Sechellarum) is, not only on 
account of its uniqueness and rareness, but also on 
account of its utility, a subject worthy of attention 
and care. It should be planted in all the reserves. 
Cocoa marron (Curculigo Seychellensis,) yields leaves 
useful for cordage, and also for enveloping tobacco, 
&c, This let might be added to, but I hope it is 
sufficient to show what is meant. In fact the growth 
of every wild plant that is of utility, even in re- 
mote degree, to the community should be encouraged 
in the Government forests ; and the little raspberry 
(Robus rosaefolius) which yields a fine fruit, and also 
fine apples, which grow wild and by the acre where 
nothing else would thrive. Another plant, Bois dur, 
(Plectronia bibractiata,) is the source of the beautiful 
walking sticks for which Seychelles is famous. On 
this account it will soon becume extinct. It thrives 
on soil of the poorest description, and it is worthy 
of preservation in Government reserves suitable to 
its growth.”’ 


NEW PRODUCTS IN THE LOW-COUNTRY 
OF CEYLON. 


GENERAL REPORT : 
CACAO AND CRICKETS; LIBERIAN COFFEE; LEAF DISEASE}; 
WHITEANTS; THE RAILWAY AND LOWCOUNTRY 
TRAFFIC. 
WESTERN Province, Oct. 3rd, 1881. 

The weather of September was showery up to the 
20th, after which we had eight days dry and hot, 
when it again became showery. 

I was rather hasty in assuming, in my last report, that 
the crickets had moderated their ravages. It was only a 
lull of a few days, after which they set to work with 
fresh vigor, and are still going on ; cutting leaves even 
on last year’s plants, cutting daily fresh plants, and 
destroying the buds by which those cut formerly were 
endeavouring to re-establish themselves, Already 
twenty-five per cent of the last planting have been 
cut, and, as they continue to operate up to the mid- 
dle of November, they have time to do agreat deal 
more injury before they die. For two years I have 
been trying to observe their habits, with a view of 
counteracting their operations, but my progress 
has not been encouraging. I know that they begin 
to appear about the beginning of March and that 
they disappear about the middle of May ; that they 
reappear in the latter end of August, and again dis- 
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appear in the middle of November. I know that 
placing the young plants in baskets is not an ab- 
solute protection, but it is the only means of saving 
them I have discovered. When the plants are put 
out in the field, they continue cutting the stems, 
till they are eight or nine inches high, after which 
they begin to cut the leaves, A circle of green leaves 
stuck in rouna the plants is a partial protection, 
but only so long as they remain green, and they 
are quite as bad in new as in old land. Plants 
once cut, they return to again and again, season 
after season, and they follow no rule as to where 
they attack. All parts suffer alike in the course of 
the season, and the plants are not fairly out of 
danger till they are over one foot in height. As 
some lands are entirely free from this pest, I believe 
it is a speciality of soil that suits them, They bur- 
row deep down (sometimes as much as eighteen in- 
ches) and they can only do so in a light sandy 
loam. It is the same soil that suits the batali, 
and the earthworm. Our jungle is an impenetrable 
thicket of the one, and several inches of our surface 
soil consists of the castings of the other. So far as 
I can judge, these insects have no enemies. They only 
leave their burrows at night, and we have no terres- 
trial insectivore of nocturnal habits. The hedgehog 
would be an exceedingly useful creature among them ; 
but we bave neither that nor any other creature 
of like habits. 

The soil, however, that suits batali, earthworms, 
and crickets, seems equally suited to Liberian 
coffee, so that we must, as the old proverb has 
it, ‘‘lay the head of the girse to the tail of the 
sow,” and thus we may work outa tolerable result 
from the given factors. Besides, a close observation 
of the facts and constant reflection on them may, 
by-and-bye, result in the discovery of some mitigating 
appliances that will, in some degree, stay the waste 
of plants that has so seriously affected our progress here. 
The coffee still continues to grow rapidly, making 
two branches a month: the older trees seem, how- 
ever, to have called a halt, in their vertical exten- 
sion, at from five to six feet, and are now giving 
themselves chiefly to lateral growth. 

Leaf disease is not extending. I still stump any plant 
that I find it on, prior to branching, but my eye spares 
one in full growth with several pairs of branches, and 
leaves more extensive than a lady’s bonnet ; as I find 
it is the small-leaved varieties on which it perman- 
ently fixes. 

The whiteants have, in a great measure, moderated 
their attacks on the young cacao, but the crickets 
are now cutting 2 good many of them, and, as the 
nursery plants are safe and thriving where they are, 
I am not anxious to expose them in the field till 
the cricket season is over, aud I am in hopes that 
the liming I propose to give them in planting, will 
deter the ants till the ground settles about them. 
The white ants always make a minute examination 
of any newly moved soil, in search of anything that 
may suit them, and to establish their runs against 
dry weather. 

We have had such frequent, if not very heavy, 
rains during the last five months, that weeding has been 
a rather serious matter. We have got pretty well clear 
of the special jungle weeds, but have in their place 
the goat weed, and several other troublesome annuals, 
The worst enemy however and the most persistent is 
pasture grass, of many species, that if left to nature, 
would in a few months turn the property into ex- 
cellent feeding ground for cows and oxen, 

I sowed ten thousand coffee seeds about ten days 
ago in the sheds, and as I treated them with a good 
dose of quicklime I will be able to report its effects 
in due time. 


oo have 3} acres of new clearing ready for plant- . 
ing, with twelve chains of cart road, a bambu 
fence of ten chains, all the ant-hills levelled down, 
with some draining and embanking ; all at the mode- 
rate cost in coolie labour of R63. if I had got a 
good fire, I would have saved five rupees of this out- 
lay. The 27x24 inch holes have still to be filled up, 
and the batali roots to be extracted, which will 
bring the whole cost of the 3} acres up to R100, 
or say R30 per acre. I have made this a test piece, 
to ascertain the lowest figure for which an acre of 
Liberian coffee could be put down by Tamil labour ; 
but it has cost a good deal of personal exertion, 
and the consumption of a good deal of extra beer. 
To enjoy beer a fellow wants to be out in the 
field all day in this climate, keeping his eye on all 
that is going on, bullying, coaxing, scowling, warn- 
ing, instructing and in desperate cases cufling. Then 
wending his weary way home, he immediately, on 
arrival, has a vessel ready that will hold a whole 
bottle, and empties it at a draught. Jove never so 
much enjoyed the nectar handed by Hehe, as the old 
planter enjoys that draught of beer. Far be it from 
me to advise young planters to forswear tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and other such innocent beverages, aud addict 
themselves to beer, but I state a fact as it concerns 
myself ; though from necessary economy I am ob- 
liged to do without it, for the most part. 


It seems as if the various departments of Govern- 
ment do not work together for the general benefit. 
This estate is beginning to have some trafiic with 
Colombo, and it became necessary for me to consider 
how it was to be conducted most economically. We 
have a railway station within 74 miles, and I have 
no complaint against the charges made by that in- 
stitution ; in fact, so far as the railway is concerned, 
there can be no competition, but it has pleased the 
Provincial Road Committee to establish two tolls 
within three miles of each other, and if I send an 
empty cart to bring a load from the station I have to 
pay at both tolls, first going and then returning 
R1°38 for a single load, using 74 miles of minor 
road, The toll ordinance provides, that a cart pass- 
ing a toll with a load shall be free when return- 
ing empty the same day, but it makes no provision 
in favour of a cart that passes empty and returns 
the same day with a load, though I fail to discover 
any reason for making a difference. The two tolls 
in question belong to two different minor roads, the 
junction of which is well within half a mile of the 
railway station, and the grievance of this neighbour- 
hood could be easily remedied, by moving the one 
beyond the junction on its own line or franking the 
one by payment at the other. Till one or other of 
these courses be adopted by the P. R. C., 1 will, in 
common with my native neighbours, conduct the traffic 
of this estate by cart altogether, and saye something 
over a rupee on each load. It is not the only in- 
stance in this province in which the Road Committees 
wink at toll-renters, establishing themselves at points 
where they can intercept the traffic, on roads already 
amply supplied with those institutions, but in this 
case a not inconsiderable amount of traffic is forced 
away from the railway by the multiplying of tolls 
on the roads leading to it. If the Provincial Com- 
mittee would make a regulation, that, where any two 
tolls are within five or six miles of each other, pay- 
ment at one shall frank the other, the public would 
be satisfied ; but if that or some other equaily just 
arrangement be not made, and that soon, there will 
be agitation on the matter that may not not be suc- 
cessful, but will certainly be troublesome. I can, in 
some cases, travel nearly twenty miles, and come ~ 
across only one toll, but here are two to pay within — 
three miles, 
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Gonnespondence, 
a 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


| THE CEYLON TEA-PLANTING INDUSTRY 

| AND COLOMBO EXPORT TRADE: A GOOD 
' SUGGESTION. 

22nd Sept. 1881. 
|  §$rr,—I think, now that tea is being produced in 
i large quantities in Ceylon, that some one should set 
up in Colombo, offering to buy tea in bulk, paying 
for it according to quality ; blending and exporting 
as deemed best. 

I am sure that an institution of this sort would 
pay well, and save the producer much labour and 
trouble, having simply to send away his store boxes 
and have them returned when empty.—Yours faith- 
fully, THA IN STORE. 


Se 


LIBERIAN COFFEE CULTIVATION. 


Sim,—There fis a letter in the “Times” written by 
a party with a deliberate intent to injure the pro- 
ess of the new industry. He concludes by signing 
himself ‘‘ Don’t,” but he gives not one sound reason 
_ for abandoning the cultivation of this variety of coffee. 
, ‘He is evidently a grossly ignorant individual, and 
_ has very little idea of cultivation, When the mari- 
_ time provinces were taken by the British, there ex- 
 isted a trade in coffee such as found its way from 
_ the native gardens. Several years after the capture 
of the Central Province, the cultivation began and 
_ took nearly 10 years before ,it began to attract much 
capital. The plants and stumps could then have been got 
for the mere collecting, 

In these depressedtimes, with the price of Liberian seed 
and plants is too high for the mass, it is a matter of 
surprise, that the cultivation of this species has 
“made so much progress in three years. Now 
that the seed is approaching reasonable prices, 
‘the cultivation will rapidly increase and is 
‘imoreasing, if a comparison is made with the 
“present and last year’s planting. I know that mis- 
takes in the selection of land will be made. It was 
a mistake to suppose that it will suit azy soil in the 
low-country; but that there are between 20 to 
80 thousand acres available in and around the Central 
Province chiefly,l have no doubt, In three years to 
expect a new cultivation to assert itself is absurd. 
sn the oldest estates can hardly expect much, so 
on. ‘The tree takes five to six years to be well de- 
veloped. The writer seems disappointed in not find- 

e the gentlemen he mentions millionaires already; 
bat if his connection with the island lasts 10 years 
more, he will see the day when it will export as 
much coffee as it did in 1875 and 1876, but of this 
coffee more than 4 and likely a half will be of 
this Liberian variety, realizing nearly as mach as the 
Arabian ; for John Bull’s prejudices will be then con- 
siderably toned down, as it is now in the matter of 
China vs. Indian teas.— Yours, PROGRESS. 


* 


CEYLON TEA IN LONDON: TAMBIES AND 


QUININE. 
4. Guildhall Chambers, London, 9th September 1881. 
Dear Srr,—It will, perhaps, interest you and your 
@eylon readers to hear what was said on the sub. 
of Ceylon tea by an expert tea-taster and valuer. 
e said ;—‘* The Ceylon varieties show the thin pale 
nor, large half rolled leaves, and dull infusion, 
which formerly marked the Java teas. But vast im- 
provement has been obtained in the latter, now fetch- 
ing excellent prices. Formerly they were under the 
banin the London market, as the Ceylon teas are now, 
The splendid bright infusion eo marked in the Indian 
e116 
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tea is conspicuous by its absence in those from your 
island, which have the dark color of China qualities, 
Get the planters to pay less attention to the make 
of the leaf. Produce the yellow tip so much thought 
of in the London market, improve the infusion, and 
let there be fewer coarse leaves in the shipments, 
Prices are then bound to improve.” This gentleman 
kindly supplied us with sample, boxes of Indian teas 
and one of Java tea. These we are sending on to 
you by a gentleman returning this month to Ceylon ; 
so that you can see what is required. 

Let us cordially endorse all that was said wpon 
the subject of the home sale of your teas by your 
Northern correspondent. Every word of his letter was 
to us, working in the same field, pregnant with truth, 

A short time back in “ Planting Notes” from the 
Matale direction your correspondent spoke of a tamby 
hawking quinine about the country ata low figure. 
The following may perhaps explain his query. We 
received from India not long ago an indent for 100 
ounces of sulphate of quinine. The label was sent as 
a guide and a sample bottle was to follow. We for- 
warded the label to the manufacturers, giving the order. 
We received a sample bottle from them. Shortly 
after, the bottle from India arrived. On compar- 
ing the two, it was clearly apparent that they were 
very different in quality. Both were taken to the 
manufacturers, and the matter was very simply ex- 
plained. ‘The bottle from India contained cinchonidine 
(worth 3s 3d per oz.) instead of quinidine (worth 5s 
10d per oz.). The process was perfectly simple. The 
cinchonidine label had been removed upon arrival in 
India, anda sulphate of quinidine label substituted ; 
the swindle being the more easily effected as the 
waxed impression of the English firm remained in- 
tact. Be careful when purchasing quinine from tambies 
and ‘‘ see that you get it” is the moral of the above. 

It would, perhaps, bave been better, if Mr. W. 
Turing Mackenzie’s friend, who made the laborious 
hunt after Ceylon teain London, had applied for the 
information he required at the offices of one of the 
firms connected with your island. Mr. W. Sabona- 
diere, Mr. Delmege, ourselves, and others, are esta- 
blished in London, and he could doubtless have obtained 
the tea from one of these sources. Our advertize- 
ment appears weekly in the Ceylon Overland Observer, 
and for Ceylon produce, passages, shipment of.goods, 
and parcels, and all information regarding the island, 
we are at everybody’s service who calls at our office. 
Trusting we have not taken up too much of your 
valuable space, yours faithfully, 

HUTCHISON & Co. 


—— ee 2 


ANALYSIS OF CEYLON LEDGERIANA 
BARK. 
Mattakelly, Lindula, 29th September 1881. 

Dear Str,—I enclose Messrs. Howards’ analysis of 
eight samples of bark taken from eight cinchona 
Ledgeriana trees grown here, being about five and a 
balf years old when the bark was taken. 

The results will, no doubt, be interesting to your 
numerous readers now engaged in cinchona cultivation, 
and may be doubly so to you, when I tell yon, I 
am indebted to your senior for the seed from which 
these trees were raised. 

The selection for analysis from among the other 
trees was made by Messrs. F. A. Fairlie and J. A. 
Campbell, showing that selection botanically may be 
cultivated to a high degree, as Nos. 1, 2 and 3 on 
the list will prove. 

Since these were picked out for analysis, we have 
had the advantage of seeing most of them blossom, as 
w ell asa good many of the others grown from the same 
seed; and judging botanically, we expect, at least, the 
samo average richness over the whole. I trust Mr. 
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Ferguson will be able to recollect the source from 
‘whence he got the seed, A historical account of these 
trees, when we know the source of the seed may be 
interesting, since as far as 1 know they are among 
the oldest amongst their species in the country, 
while the analysis leaves no doubt of their being pure 
** Ledgeriana.”—Yours faithfuly, Wm. SMITH. 


Analysis by Messrs. Howards London, of 8 sam- 
ples of C. Ledgeriana bark taken from trees 5} years 
old, grown on Mattakelly Estate, Lindula :— 


Mark and Quinine Qui- Cinchoni- Cincho- Quini- 


number. Sulphate= nine, dine. nine, dine, 
M. No. 1 12°8 96 
do 2 12'3 9:2 
do 3 12:3 92 
do 4 86 64 0'6 
do By ee SH) 60 0-9 O1 01 
do 6 9:4 7:0 0:2 133 O1 
do 7 9°4 70 0:3 a O01 
do 8 88 66 a0 Trace Ol 


GUM TREE LEAF DISHASE AND THE 


CONSEQUENCES. 
Lindula, 24th September 1881, 


Diar Sir,—While I was in England two years ago, 
my gum trees were almost annihilated (in fact one 
or two were killed) by a peculiar leaf disease, which 
appears in the form of round spots, varying according 
to the size of the leaf from  pin’s head to a three- 
penny bit. Hemileic does its work from the stem 
outwards towards the tip of the branch: but this 
disease commences at the tip and works in towards 
the stem. It has all the potency of the true leaf 
disease, and is, 1 am sorry, to say this year not only 
stripping the gums of all their foliage, but playing 
havoc with my cinchonas, especially unfortunately with 
my Ledgeriana. That the disease comes from the gums 
is beyond doubt, for every piece of vegetable matter- 
near a gum is affected, while there is not a vestige 
of the disease where there is no gum. I have some 
sixteen varieties of eucalyptus, and as far as I 
can see they all suffer alike. I herewith send you 
leaves of gum, rose, oleander, gladiolus, strawberry, 
plum, and cinchona, to show how similarly, indis- 
criminately, and virulently this fell enemy is doing his 
work, You will observe that the spots gradually sur- 
round the leaf, as it were, and then make short work 
of the centre parts. As the eucalypti have been, and 
are being, introduced into the country by thousands 
(I might safely say millions, for I know of estates 
where to each cinchona a gum is planted as shelter), 
I have thought it right to make this fact public.—I am 
yours faithfully, KAROLY FURDO. 

(Mr. Marshall Ward, to whom we referred the box of 
leaves with a proof of ‘‘Karoly Fiird6” ’s letter writes :— 
“‘T have carefully examined the leaves sent, and fail to 
discover any mycelium in them. Why does your cor- 
respondent dignify the spotting (which is a common 
enough phenomenon, and which I have long observed 
on many plants) with the name of ‘leaf disease’? ” 
Of course our correspondent did not mean the spot- 
ting was the same as coffee leaf disease, but what is 
this attack which results in the dying out of gums 
and cinchonas through the loss of leafage, and which 
seems to spread from leaf to leaf, unless it be a leaf dis- 
ease ? Have planters in other districts noticed this gum- 
tree leaf-disease and its effects? It seems more allied 
to the coffee leaf rot disease of Coorg, than to the 
Hemileia vastatriz, Curiously enough in an Australasian 
received by this mail, we find a paragraph headed 
‘©The Blue-gum an Enemy of Insects,” as follows :— 
‘That the blue-gum isnot an enemy of all insects 
is determined by the fact of its being itself a prey 


to more than one species. This, however, may be 
quite consistent with the power claimed for it, of 
keeping away rom fruit trees certain insects that com- 
monly infest them. The Maryborough Advertiser has 
found on Chinaman’s-flat a Mr. Mills, who is said to 
protect his apple and other fruit trees from the at- 
tacks of insects by calling in the aid of gum leaves, 
In spite of annual devastation proceeding in his 
neighbours’ gardens, it was noticed that Mr, Mills 
serenely cultivated his produce without much demons- 
tration, and, in fact, appeared to abandon himself to 
the luxury of smoking under his own vine and fig- 
tree in comfort, and in supreme indifference to the 
raids of the insect world. Yet, at the end of the 
season, it was always found that whilst his busy 
neighbours had meagre crops, Mr. Mills’s trees were 
crowded with ripe blooming fruit. Inquiries were 
made as to the reason of this, when it was 
elicited that Mr. Mills makes a practice of strewing 
eucalypti branches in his garden in proximity to his 
fruit trees; and, further, he makes a rule of bring- 
ing large green strips of bark from the bush, which 
he fits‘ round the stems of his fruit trees and ties 
thereon. The result is that Mr. Mills garden is 
singularly free from insects, and thrives whilst others 
are blighted.”—ED., | : 


“THE POTTERY TREE.” 


Kelvin Grove, Colombo, 29th Sept. 1881. 

DraR Sir,—Wheu I sent you my uotes on the 
kumbuk tree as a lime-producing one, I overlooked 
the enclosed cutting, which J made from the Forres 
and Lilgin Gazetle of 19th May 1880, referring to 
another tree so remarkable for the quantity of silex 
in its bark that it is called the ‘‘ Pottery Tree.” The 
genus Moquilea contains several species. and belongs 
to the order Chrysobalanacz, commou in the tropical 
regions of Africa and America, two genera of which 
Parinarium, and Parastemon, are natives of British India, 
aad are included in the order of Rosacezw, in the tribe 
Chrysobalanez by Sir J. D. Hooker; but none of this 
tribe, exist in Ceylon, The Moguilea utilis must he a re- 
cent discovery, as I cannot find notice ofit in any of 
the books to which I can refer. Here then is a new 
product to be introduced to Ceylon, the specific name 
of which indicates that it is a useful one. 

By the way is it not a mistake to call the Pithe- 
colobium Saman ‘‘the rain tree” (see the paragraph 
quoted by you from the Madras Mail, at the bottom 
of the Ist column of the 3rd page of the Ceylon Observer 
of the 22nd inst.)? In Don’s Gardeners Dictionary, 
2, 432, No. 32, a description is given of the Cesal- 
pinia pluvioso, D. C., and it is called the Rainy 
Brasilleto, and I suspect this is the true rain tree 
and that its name has been transferred to the P. 
Saman, though I heard reasons given for this latter 
being called the rain tree in consequence of its droop- 
ing leaves enabling the dew or slight rain to fall 
on the ground beneath.—Yours truly, 

(Extract referred to.) 

One of the most remarkable of those trees which 
beara stony or silicious bark is the ‘‘ pottery tree” of 
of Para, on the Amazon, termed ‘‘Carapia” by the 
Brazilians, and known to botanists as the Moguilea 
utilis. 1t is a magnificent tree, and sometimes grows 
to 100 feet before branching. The wood is exceed- 
ingly durable, being largely impregnated with flint ; 
but the principal value of the tree lies in its bark, 
which is used by the Indians for furnishing the raw 
material of pottery. It is not that vessels are made 


from the bark itself, as they are sometimes made 


from gourds and calabashes ; but the bark is burned, 


and the silicious ashes mixed with a proportion of river- — 
clay make a strong and serviceable ware,—Cassell’s 
Family Magazine. = 
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GUM TREE “LEAF DISEASE.” 
6th October 1881, 


DrarSrr, —Referring to‘‘Kiroly Fiird6o”’s letter which 
appeared in your issue of the 3rd inst., I have noticed the 
disease on a few trees of Eucalyptus globulus in the 
Dimbula district; but it has not yet proved fatal in 
any instance. I attribute the blotches on the leaves 
to the attacks of a small fly, somewhat resembling 
the May fly, with transparent, light brown wings. 
This insect was very numerous on the trees that were 
attacked, and I feel sure that the flies are in some- 
Way connected with the disease, though I have not 
yet found any larve boring in the leaves, 

The blue gum is certainly not an enemy of insects, 
nor the red gum either. I have seen specimens of 
the former destroyed by cockchafer grubs, by black 
grub, and by whiteants, and the leaves of both species 
are liable to the attacks of leaf-rolling larve. The 
trees are often used as resting-places by beetles of 
various species. The Cetoniide may sometimes be found 
on the trunks, feasting on the gum that exudes from 
the bark.—Yours faithfully, AUSPEX. 


NEW PRODUCTS. 


Srtr,—Permit me to suggest the names of two new 
products, which may be cultivated with advantage in 
this islands—I mean—sanseviera, or American aloes, * 
known in Tamilas maral ; and Asclepias gigantea, called 
in Tamil erukkally. 

The former grows in abundance in the Jaffna pen- 
insula and the Vanniya district uncared for by the 

eople. It grows to a height of two to six feet, accord- 
ing to the fertility of the soil. 1ts leaves are very close 
to the stem, and resemble the leaves of pineapples ; and 
could be propagated by means of shoots or buds, 
When the leaves are cut and put into water for ten 
or twelve days, the fleshy portion is removed 
from the leaves, leaving only the fibre in an unclean 
state. The fibre is extremely fine, glossy and very 
strong. It can be used in the manufacture of silk 
cloth, paper, or coir rope. 

The latter (I mean Asclepias gigantea) also grows 
in all parts of Geylon, chiefly in hot districts, with- 
out any care or attention on the part of man. They 
neither require pruning, weeding, or watering, but 
grow wildly, spreading several branches. The native 
physicians utilize its leaves, roots, and juice for medi- 
cinal purpose. A white powder resembling lime is 
found in the leaves, pods, and branches. The juice 
is very hot and pungent. In Jaffna, people burn the 
sticks to charcoal, and utilize it in the preparation 
of fireworks (rockets) and gunpowder. 1 would 


suggest to the coffee planters to try the leaves of this 


lant, as manure for the estates suffering from leaf- 
isease. In the bark of this stick, may be found 


fibre of excellent quality which also can be used in 


ao 


pleted or African bowstring hemp, grew in Ceylon in 
8 


“Willd, and 


——— 


the preparation of cloth, ropes, &c., and in the pods 

Beirernely soft cotton, which can be utilized for 

mattresses and various other uses, 
LANKASNAHAN. 


{Nore.—An allied species, to the first mentioned the S, 


24, and may be still in the Peradeniya Gardens, ‘The 
Calatropis is well-known for its fibre, its charcoal, for 
its use as floats to nets, its gum, and medicinal 

ualities. It is the Mudu-wara of the Sinhalese and 

e Irkulan of the Tamils, The Sanseviera zeylanica 
the Calatropis ( Asclepia) gigantea are 
too well-known plants in Ceylon and India to be con- 
sidered as ‘‘new products.” The former is found wild 
all round Ceylon, and its long strong fibre is well- 


*TI never heard this plant called American aloe 
before: the Agave Americana and Fourcroya gigantea 
are so called,—W, F. 


known as the Ceylon bowstring hemp, but I do not 
reco.lect an instance of its profitable manufacture in 
Ceylon, It is the Maha-niyada of the Sinhalese and 
the Araley or Maral of the ‘Vamils.k—W, F.] 


THe Raspperry-JAM Woop of Western Australia 
is highly scented, and will polish equal to Spanish 
mahogany. For fancy cabinet-ware it will be found 
especially useful. British manufactures will do well 
to obtain samples, and judge for themselves as to 
the truth of these observations.—Stationer. 

CincHonas: Upper MAsKetya, 6th October.—Your 
South Coorg correspondent has no reason to complain of 
the growth of his succirubras 6 feet in 20 months from 
seed. The following will give some idea of how 
they grow in this end of the valley :—Succirubra—6” 
plants put out in July 1879, are now some of them 
15 feet high; 3” plants, or, as you may call them, seed- 
lings, put out in November 1879 are now 8 feet high, 
Officinalis, --6” plants put out in July 1880 are now 8 feet 
high, girth 4}. Can any other district in Ceylon beat 
this? If Maskeliya does not hold its own in coffee 
with other districts, I think it has the pull over them 
in cinchona growing. 

Lear Distase.—A wail comes from the coffee dis- 
tricts around Palghaut. Young estates in this neigh- 
bourhood enjoying all the conditions for successful 
cultivation, soil, good climate everything that ean be 
desired, elevation suitable, and rainfall perfect, are 
attacked in the most unaccountable way with leaf 
disease. The young wood which gives promise of ex- 
cellent bearing capabilities for the next year, is sud- 
denly denuded of foliage, and the wood itself dies 
back to the primaries all in the short space of a 
fortnight. No apparent cause can be assigned for 
this rapid progress of the disease. Everything is 
being done to counteract the disastrous effects of the 
disease, especially vigorous manuring, and time alone 
will decide whether the estates will bear the attack 
or succumb,—South of India Observer. 

Drusuta, 4th Oct.—I send, per accompanying post, 
a ‘‘poochie” which I found eating into the bark of 
a cinchona officinalis tree. I have never seen one like 
it before. I am afraid I have injured the head in 
taking it from the tree. However, I send it, and shall 
be glad, if you, or any of your readers, can let me 
know what it is; and whether they are likely to 
turn into a pest? I get your 7. A. through my 
P. D. and read it with great interest. It contains a 
great deal of valuable information, of which I was 
totally ignorant of before. [The ‘‘poochie” is the 
larva of a small moth (probably of the family Are- 
tiide, genus Psyche) in its portable tube constructed 
of bits of bark and lined with silk. Although a bark 
feeder, it is not likely to do much injury to cin- 
chona plantations.—Ep. C. O.] 

AsHEs oF THE Komsuk TrEE.,—It seems that 
the ashes which were analyzed by Mr. Cochran for 
Mr. Elphinstone were from the kumbuk tree, as our 
correapondent ‘‘ W. F.” surmised, On 16th Septem 
ber Mr. Cochran wrote to ‘‘ W. F.’?:—‘‘I have es- 
timated the amount of lime in the ashes received 
from you. The raw sample dry contained 93°75 
per cent of carbonate of lime and _ the prepared 
sample 98°05 per cent. The first of these closely re- 
sembled in appearance the sample I received from 
Mr. Elphinstone. I think it is very probable that 
it too was from the kumbuk tree. It contained 
rather more lime than your sample; but, whereas 
yours was fully carbonated, the other contained fully 
§ per cent of lime in the caustic state which would 
by and bye become carbonated, thus reducing its per- 
centage of lime a little.” On 2lst September Mr, 
Cochran wrote to say that he had heard trom Mr, 
Elphinstone that the ashes he had sent were those of 
the kumbuk. 
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CULTIVATION OF CASUARINAS. 


(from a Correspondent.) 

Permit me, (the writer of the article on Casuarina 
Cultivation which originally appeared in the Lurasian 
and Anglo-Indian Advocate, and which you republished 
in your issue of the 20th July), to make a few re- 
marks in reply to strictures passed on my statements 
by the Secretary of the Madras Agri-Horticultural 
Society. That gentleman, who claims to have con- 
siderable experience in this matter, says, that on the 
average only 300 trees can be planted on an acre, 
and estimates the yield at R1,440 for six acres. He 
then wishes the public to believe that my estimated 
expenditure of R1,400 on six acres will yield only 
R40 nett profit, or in other words only 2 6-7th per 
cent, or, say, 3 per cent. He seems to have for- 
gotten that since he has reduced the number of 
trees on six acres to 1,800 from 18,000, he should 
also have proportionately reduced the expenditure. 
In my estimate the cost of watering 18,000 trees 
is put down at R600. It would not be correct to 
say that one-tenth the number of trees would cost 
only one-tenth the sum for watering. While the 
quantity of water required would be very much less, 
the area over which the trees are scattered would be 
the same, still I think one-tenth the number of trees 
would not cost for watering more than one-third the 
original sum, i.e., # of R6OO=R200, Similarly the cost 
of watching, superintendence, &c., was put down at 
R444; but whena large estate is purchased the cost 
for six acres would be very little; I think, one-fourth 
of the 444 would be ample, 4.¢, K1ll. Now, taking 
the Honorary Secretary’s figures as to yield, let us 
see what the profit is on 6 acres containing only 1,800 


trees. ; 

R. A 
1,800 plants at R5 per 1,000- Psi OE 10 
Ploughing 6 acres at K3 per acre ... nl8 10 

Planting and first watering at 12 As per 
1,000 ae HE abe sen Hole 
40 cart loads of manure at 8Asacart... 20 0 
Watering for first year . 200 0 
Watching &c., lll 0 
Total...R3859 6 
or say R360 0 

Income. 

From 6 acres at R240 each . 1,440 0 
Deduct Expenditure 360 0 


Net profit...1,080. 0° 
or a return of 300 per cent on the original outlay. 
Now, sir, the Hon. Secretary says the outturn is 

only 3 per cent., and from his own figures I prove 
it is 300 per cent. May I not fairly ask which is 
the more exaggerated statement? 

I do not wish to take up any more of your val- 
uable space, but it would be unfair to myself were 
I not to state my authority for saying that 3,600 
trees could be planted on am acre, and that the trees 
would grow well if thus planted. The following is 
an extract from a paper by the Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Government Farms, and is taken from the 
Report of the Saidapet Farm for the year ending 
3lst March, 1879. Page 130:—‘‘ The casuarinas were 
planted more closely than in previous years. This was 
done partly for the sake of the shade the trees will afford 
each other, and thereby be able to protect themselves 
better from the sun than when planted far apart, but 
chiefly to induce the trees to grow straight and upright, 
it having been observed that, when casuarina trees are 
planted far apart, instead of developing a straight 
stem their main stem is sometimes liable to fork, 
and to produce many side branches, but no proper 
main stem, which considerably reduces the value of 
the tree,... In giving each tree 12 square feet, 


| 3,630 trees can be planted on an acre of ground,” 
My own opinion at present is that 12 square feet 
is not sufficient for a tree to grow very well, but 
that 25 or 30 square feet would be ample. I am 
borne out in this view by the fact that at Tranquebar 
there is a plantation of 60,000 trees doing remarkably 
well, although each tree has only 36 square feet 
of ground at the most. Iam quite sure the Honorary 
Secretary’s motive in exposing (as he thought) the 
“fallacious hopes held out by me, was really to place 
people of small means on their guard; but I contend 
that when one in his position attacks me so publicly 
he ought to be at least accurate. I may add that 
the Perseverance Casuarina Company {Limited) has 
been formed with a capital of R20,000, and that 
ee to be in fair way of being a suecess.— Madras 
Mail. 


BEE-CULTURE IN INDIA. 


Bees’ wax and honey form no very insignifican 
items in our trade returns. People in India care 
very little for bee-culture ; they are content to know 
that particular districts of Southern India afford both 
these items of luxury and medicament; some few may 
try to be critical about Cuddapah honey, but about 
the honey-bee of India most of us are as ignorant 
as those simple rustic folk in England, who, though 
“ bee-masters’ themselves, yet are in blissful ignor- 
ance of the full value of their interesting charge, 
their instincts and habits. Among the insects of 
commerce which India possesses, there is a hiatus left 
in respect of bees which amounts almost to neglect 
of the gifts of Providence. Not many months ago 
a project was talked of for utilising the countless 
tons of bats’ manure which the hill-caves of Cudda- 
pah were said to contain; whether it is to come to 
any head, or is to remain’ in the category of this 
non posse, remains to be seen. In the meantime, 
it is interesting to know that Indian bees are begin- 
ning to be recognised as very promising producers 
of wealth, and that a venture is about to be made 
for utilising the Indian hee to the purpose, if not to 
the same extent, that it is in France and elsewhere. 
Possibly, with those peculiar views held by certain 
classes of Mussulmans of the sacredness of the bee, 
some little opposition in its being domesticated may 
ensue, but it is not likely to be long-lived. It is a 
very remarkable fact that customs and prejudices 
exist long after the age which gave birth to them. 
The hill-men of Cuddapah go out after the honey and 
wax, which they exchange with the low country-folk 
with instruments of barbaric sound. We wonder if 
they have heard at any time of Virgil and the direc- 
tions he gives,—when you see the swarm issue from 
the hive, watch them attentively and raise tinkling 
sounds and clash the cymbals of Cybele. Somehow, 
the prejudice is both an old and deeply-rooted one 


To return to our muttons: an adventurous gentle- 
tan, whom a recent number of the Zvropical Agri- 
culturist named, is, we learn, about to start bee-culture 
in India. People have ventured on silk worms, and 
recorded successful issues, and we see no reason for 
believing the bees of the country to be more intract- 
able. Bee-culture may have some little difficulties at 
first to contend with; so has silk-worm rearing, and 


what patience and unremitting care has compassed | 
in one instance, they may succeed also in compass- 
Cuddapah honey bears a high com-. 
mercial value: when pure, it has a bright light yellow 


ing in another. 


hue; it is only after it gets into the hands of the 


bazaar man that it ‘acquires the mawkish taste and 


color that it does when it is brought into the market. 


We venture to predict a promising future for bee- 7 
culture in districts whose conditions are favourable 


which ascribes to bees a love for discordant sounds, ~ 
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to the industry, and trust, Narbonne may find a 
formidabla rival in Cuddapah and other honey-yield- 
ing tracts, It is not likely that the little honey 
used in hospital practice is always from Hurope; and 
we see in the determination of Government to utilise 
as far as practicabl» local suppli’s an earnest and a 
guarantee that local efforts will meet with all the 
support that their real merits entitle them to. To 
the present day the caves of Salsette and Ejephanta 
are as much frequented by bees: as were formerly the 
clefts of yvocks in Palestine, and a3 now are the 
fissures and crannies of the Cuddapah hills; no one 
either in this presidency or at Bombay, or for that 
matter any part of Asia, has tried to domesticate tbe 
bee, and the eredit will be all the greater when some 
one shall be found to dissipate the illusion that the 
honey-bee of India is an unmanageable creature. — 


Madras Times. 


THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Buckmaster of South Kensington, lately delivered 

a most interesting lecture on ‘‘ Agricultural Scientitic 

Education. ‘It is now proposedin rural parishes to 

establish classes for teaching the science of agricult- 

ure, a subject which was added to our list three or 

four years ag’, but which had not received very 

much attention, he teachers of these agricultural 

elasses must be qualified either by passing an ex- 
amination in the subject, or by the diploma of the 

Highland Society, or they must be graduates of some 

recognised University. ‘I'he pupils must receive not 

less than twenty lessons between the examination of 

one year and the examination of the succeeding year, 

and the instruction must be given according to a 

syllabus prepared by the professional .examiner in 

this subject. The pupils must be instructed in the 
“nature of soils. This is a subject on which we all 
“need more information, It is the raw material in 
which the farmer has to work; and it should be a 

part of his business and education to study this 
yaw material, and t> know all that he can. know 
about it. ‘Uhe distribution and formation of soils, 

their classification ; substances found in the ashes of 
plants, the sources from which these substances were 
obtained ; active and dormant matter in the soil ; 
conditions which regulate the conversion of dormant 
matter into a state available for plant food. Influ- 

ence of th» mechanical condition of the soil on the 
growth of plants, good and bad management of farm- 
yard manure ; artificial manure ; phosphates, super- 
phosphates, ammouiacal manures, nitrates, salt, chalk 
iene, soot—their use and special properties ; drainage 
of land, its influence on temperature and health of 
_ stock rotation of crops, good courses of crops, bad 
courses of crops, chemical composition of the sub- 
“stances used as food, materials necessary forthe growth 
of the body, maintenance of animal hoat, formation 
of fat, muscle and bone, the economical uses of foods, 
mixed foods, and general rules for the preservation 
‘of health. ‘I'he examination will be within the range 
of this course of instruction, and every qualified 
teacher will reevive a payment of £1 or £2 for 
every pupil who passes the examination, and this 
payment comes out of the annual Parliamentary grant 
‘for education. ‘The pupils are encouraged by prizes 
Of books, certificates, and bursaries. Such was a 
geueral outline of the scheme for promoting the estab- 
‘lishment of classes for teaching the science of 
figriculture. It may not be ‘all that some think ne- 
cessary. but faithfully cirvied out, it was capable of 
Accomplishing a useful educational work in a direc: 
tion not hitherto attempted, for there was nothing 
in the education of Scotland which had any refer- 
thee to its industries. The agriculture of the future 
mist every day become more and more thoughtful 

1 


\ 


‘successful farmer is 


and scientific. Cheap bread and cheap meat may 
not be inconsistent with profitable agriculture. No 
one will pretend to say that he knows all that is 
to be known on this subject, or that the earth pro- 
duces all that it is capable of producing. Agriculture, 
like every other civilised industry, could make’ but 
slow progress until those sciences on which the in- 
dustry depends were more generally cultivated and 
understood. It is our increased knowiedge of geology, 
chemistry, and physiology, which enables us to under- 
stand and explain many things which were regarded 
by our forefathers as unaccountable mysteries—(ap- 
plause). The laws which regulute the growth of a 
blade of grass or the transformation of a turnip-tly 
or a fluke, are just as fixed as the law of gravity. 
It should he part of the education of every farmer 
to study these things, to try and underetand them, 
and turn them to useful purpose in his daily work. 
All new methods of cultivation, and every new 
manure, have had one subject—viz., to increase the 
productive power of the earth, and to make it bring 
forth more abundantly. We have largely aided our 
national resources by the importation and manufacture 
of artificial manures, of which our forefathers knew 
nothing. We have economised labour in every di- 
rection by the introduction of improved machinery, 
We now stand on the threshold of still greater 
ehanges, which are only to be limited by the highest 
intellectual effect of our nature, It is impossible to 
make any progress in’ any industrial art without a 
knowledge of those laws and principles upon which 
the art is based. To manage your land in this parti- 
cular way, to grow this particular crop in succession 
to som: other crop, for no other reason than our fore- 
fathers used to do it, and they used to do it beeause 
their forefathers did it —(applause) —with a creed ° of 
this kind no industry can. make progress, and the 
higher nature of a man, instead of being quickene], 


must stagnate in his daily work. The progress of 
agriculture, like that of every other industry, is a 


constant struggle with natural laws and natural forces. 
It is only by knowledge that we can subjugate these 
forces to our use, and make them our willing sub- 
jects and slaves. Science discovers law ; art applies 
them. ‘The science of an industry is for the most 
part a distinct thing from its practice, but the most 
he who is able to unite in his 
daily life science with practice. ‘There can be no 
such thing as two kinds of agriculture—one scienti- 
fie and the other practical. All practical agriculture 
to be successful must be scientific, and yet there is 
no opinion more deeply impressed on the minds of 
some men than the very common belief that science 
and practice are opposed to each other. 


CULTIVATION : SOUTHERN INDIA. 


made a few 


COCONUT 

About a month or six weeks ago we 
remarks on the coconut planting industry and stated 
that many advantages are likely to be derived by 
small capitalists giving this subject greater attention 
than it has lately received. We have been favored 
by a correspondent with a pamphlet on casnarina and 
coconut planting published in Madras some 15 years 
ago, when the planting industry occupied greater 
attention than it now does, and when small capitalists 
applied for land in places near Madyas for the purpose 
of planting casuarina which was all the rage at the 
time. We findon a reference to the pamphlet which, 
by the way we way mention, contains a good deal 
of valuable information about casuarina planting, that 
coconut plants may be safely planted with casuarina 
and after the latter are cnt up and sold, the coconut 
tope will be there and from it the owner may obtain 
the revenue which is always available from the 
coconut tree. Covonut plantations are known to have 
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thriven in the suburbs of Madras and to this day, to 
the north and south of the city, large plantations may 
be seen. It appears, however, that at a place known 
as Edakanaad, situated between Sadras end Pondi- 
cherry, coconut plantations are in a thriving con- 
dition, but the owners of plantations ‘‘are far 
from being perfect in the art of planting.” In the 
Godavery district, coconut planting is carried on with 
«reat success, and those engaged in the industry in 
Madras may well borrow a leaf from the system 
adopted in the granary of the Northern Circars in 
respect to this industry. It is to be regretted that 
the author of the pamphlet does not give particulars 
of the system adopted in the Godavery district which 
may be usefully followed in other places. ‘The great 
difference in planting coconuts on the Malabar and 
Coromandel Coasts is this—in the former, the heavy 
and continuous showers of rain for almost nine months 
in the year, render the watering of the plants un- 
necessary after six or eight months, On the Coro- 
mandel Coast, the rainfall is very wuch less, and 
it is necessary to water the trees till they hegin to 
bear, and even after that, when toddy is drawn, it 
is necessary that the supply of water should be con- 
tinuous, Plantations should be situated on land where 
fresh water isto be had near the surface. The planta- 
tions in and about Madras are situated on clayey 
soil which is easily irrigated and the trees can be 
planted closer than in a plantation of sandy soil. 
It is, however, not considered advisable to plant the 
trees too close, for if they are so planted, the yield 
of coconuts will not be as large as it would 
be otherwise. Tbe writer of the pamphlet says 
that the profit from each coconut tree bearmg 
toddy is as small as two rupees per annum—owing 
to this small revenue, the owners of gardens _pre- 
fer to obtain the coconuts and sell them. We are 
not disposed to accept the statements of the pam- 
phleteer that the yield of toddy from a coconut tree 
results in so smalla profit as two rupees per annum. 
If that is the case, there is not likely to be sucha 
Jarge yield of toddy in Madras and in the suburbs 
as there is at present where some hundreds of shops 
there are fully three hundred shops within the 
limits of the Municipality—are in existence and there 
is no question as to the large quantity of toddy sold 
by their owners. The pamphlet contains many useful 
hints on coconut cultivation, such as the raising of 
plants in nurseries, the cost of conveyance by rail, 
aud of the valuable species of coconut grown in Cey- 
lon and in parts of the Nicobar islands between which 
and the west coast a large trade in dried coconuts 
is carried on for exportation to Europe and other 
parts. To those engaged in growth of casuarina some 
of the suggestions contained in the pamphlet may 
prove useful. They may be induced to adopt the 
writ r’s suggestions to plant coconut trees with casua- 
rina and some of the hints may also be useful in 
disp<lling the wild theories that have lately been pro- 
mulgated in respect to the profits to be derived from 
casuarina planting. On this subject, the Secretary of 
the Agvi-Horticultural Society at Madras has lately 
published some useful statistics which go to show that 
casuarina planting will yield a fair return, but not 
io the extent anticipated by the promoters of a newly 
estallished company at Madras Nevertheless, we 
think, that were greater attention given to coconut 
planting in Madras and in places where plantations 
are likely to thrive, it will turn out to be a success- 
ful and paying undertaking.—Madras Standard. 


ORANGE CULTURE IN SYRIA, 


Some notes on orange culture in a recent consular 
report from Beyrout, are quoted in the|London Y'times, from 
which we learn that the two districts in which 
oranges are the most plentiful are those of Jaffa and 
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Sidon. The orange trade began to assume consider- 
able proportiuns some 40 yeurs ago, and the new 
Government of Egypt took shape, and it is now ove 
of the most profitable in the two towns above men- 
tioned, , Unfortunately the inhabitants, allured by first 
gains, commenced plantiny gardens, and expending 
money beyond their resources, the result of which 
bas been that, in spite of all remunerations for 
small outlays, their improvidence has placed most 
of them in the power of money-lenders, who con- 
tinue to advance at interest of 15 10 20 per cent. 
However, a Company has lately been formed in 
Jaffa to negociate loans with orange cultivators, and 
if its operations be carried on fuirly, we may ex- 
pect an extension of horticulture, with benefit alike 
to the Company and the borrowers. At the present 
moment Jaffa possesses some 340 gardens, averag- 
ing from 2,000 to 2,500 trees in each. The crop 
of fruit from these may be put down at about 
36,000,000. A garden costs from 40,000%. to 50,000f. 


ae 


and brings in 4,000f. to 5,000f. per annum. 
For several miles round Jaffa extends a fert- 
ile plain, on which water is always to be 


found at a depth of 40 ft. or 50 ft. With capital and 
enterprise much of this might be planted, and the 
orange trade doubled in a short time. The present 
system of irrigation is that of small wells, from which 
the water is drawn by mules ; but experiments have 
proved that very little engineering skill would be 
required in order to turn the streams of the River 
Andjah, some four miles from the town, over the 
plain. The land near Jaffa would then be cheapened 
in proportion as the value of that freshly-watered 
rose. At present, unplanted land close to Jaffa, able 
to support 2,000 trees, is worth 2,QU0f. to 3,000f, ; 
but at two or three hours’ distance it will fetch 
only 5f. to 6f. a deunum. The export is carried on 
chiefly by sailing boats for Egypt and Constantinople, 
and by steamers for Russia, Trieste, and Marseilles, 
Exportation in cases is a comparatively recent intro- 
duction, which has given considerable impulse to 
business with Europe. The orange gardens of Sidon 
are cultivated on the same principle as those of Jaffa. 
An acre of land at Sidon is generally valued at from 
6,000f. to 7,000f., and is capable of bringing in an 
income of about 600f. ‘The exportation begins in Sept- 
ember, and is at first almost exclusively directed to 
Russia, till the winter closes the Black Sea ports. 
when it is continued to Trieste and Egypt. Hu- 
ropean cargoes are packed in paper and close cases; 
the rest are sent-in open crates. Hach case con- 
tains some 300 oranges or lemons, and last year’s 
export is reckoned at 20,000 cases, all of which fetched 
very high prices, especially lemoas in Russia. The 
average prices are for 1,000 lemons 150 to 170 piastres; 
while for 1,250 oranges, reckonec asa trade J,000, the 
cultivator receives 70 to 80 piastres,-—Journal of the 


AGRICULTURE ON THE CONTINENT OF 
_ EUROPE. 

(Special letter.) 
Paris, 10th September. 
The French are very extensive spinners and weavers — 
of Australian wool: it forms the basis of the woolen 
and silken stuffs which they export to that colony. The — 
pure breed of French merinos, such as it exists at Ram- 
bouillet, differs on several important pomts from the | 
Australian merino; the latter is less heavy and smaller; — 
the staple of its fleece is, however, finer, in the sense 
that its diameter is narrower, but the Australian merimo ~ 
wool is less clastic and its undulations not so regular — 
as that from the perfect Rambouillet sheep. Now Aus- — 
tralian wool growers aim at fineness of fleece: hence, 
why many consider the crossing of native merinos with — 
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the best imported Rambouillets would be an advantage. 
Perhaps if would also tend to diminish the darker- 
coloured flesh of the Australian sheep. Wollowing M. 
Bourdil, an ex-Commissioner, Australia had in 1879 66 
millions of sheep, and exported in that year 143,000 
tons of wool, af an average price of 1/0$d per lb.; in 
1877, the mean weight of an unscoured fleece was 44 lb., 
and of washed 24 lb. The most appreciated wools are 
grown, according to the same authority, in Tasmania 
and Victoria. New South Wales, in 1878, possessed 
only 29 sheep; at present she has 29 millions. To 'Tas- 
mania reverts the honow of having first imported merinos 
from Saxony. 


The Société Nationale @ Agriculture has the excel- 
lent habit to pass im review the history of the country’s 
agriculture for each year: the véswné is ever the pro- 
duet of M. Barral, who, in addition to being an able 
chemist, is one of the most practical minds in Ivance, 
and whose long public career has ever been associated 
with the progress of the age. A few gleanings from 
that interesting document :—It draws attention to the 
discoveries of Pasteur, who not only has found a remedy 
in inoculation against the terrible stock plague charbon, 
but has pointed out that the origin of that malady is 
due to the burial of diseased animals in lands over 
which cattle subsequently range, and thus catch the 
animalewles or plague-germs, as thrown up by worms 
from the pits where the carcases have been interred. 
The United States are accused of haying introduced the 
phylloxera into Irance: whether the charge be accurate 
or not, the antidote has come from the same source, 
as the grafting of American vine stocks has been found 
efficacious in resisting the ravages of the vine bug. Testi- 
mony is borne to the happy results attending also the 
employment of sulphuret of carbon, and, above all, to 
the adoption of autumnal irrigations and rich spring 
manwings, known as the Iaucon process, and whose 
author has been recompensed by an objet @ art. In 
what may be designated industrial agriculture, the culti- 
vation of sugar beet ranks high, and its development 
has received a fresh impulse from the reduction of the 
inland duty on sugar. Connected with this progress is 
the now general adoption of the extraction of the juice 
by the process known as diffusion, imported from Aus- 
tria, instead of the old plan of presses. The pulp re- 


nutritive for feeding purposes. In the northern and 
central regions of the, country, where beet culture pre- 
_ vails, this pulp has next to revolutionized stock farming : 
 agriculturists in the neighbourhood of the factories no 
_ longer vear stocks; they purchase the lean kine in other 
districts and fat them. It is a branch of farming very 
remunerative, as the demand for fresh meat exceeds the 
sipply, and no danger is apprehended that Amevica will 
_ be able to compete in furnishing live stock to the butchers. 
The distillation of alcohol from beet and maize also 
has mate important progress, and M. Savalle has de- 
monstrated that rectified alcohol is so chemically pure, 
that it is of no importance from what substance it be 
obtained. Despite the deyelopment in the preparation 
of the cheese and butter industries in Denmark, Eng- 
~ land, and Sweden, France continues to hold her own. 
Tt is satisfactory to observe that M. Dnelaux has ob- 
thined a medal for his Benedictine labours on the rdle 
of amimatenles in the manufacture and ripening of cheese. 
Respecting eggs, France not only exports millions for 
tonsumption, but for hatching too, and for the latter 
“supplies incubators. M. Joseph Boussingault, son of the 
veteran chemist, has also been honored for his researches 
in Agricultural Chemistry; nor have the national teachers 
been overlooked for their humble but important services. 
~ One schoolmaster aged 75, and after 50 years in hay- 
ia ness, has been pensioned; he is happy, as he boasts, 
 *T am going now to commence new experiments.” 
Some local Agriculttwal Societies award preminms to 
the schoolmistresses for inenleating general notions 
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of fuming, dairy management and house-keeping to 
their pupils. 
This year’s harvest will be inferior to last season’s ; 


wheat will represent « less yield of 30 millions of bush- 
els; barley is fair; rye, good; oats, bad; maize, pass- 
able. On the whole, in point of cereals, Trance and 
Russia ave the most favored countries in Murope. Torage 
is next to a failme; beet is suffering from abnormal 
fluctuations of temperature, but the vintage promises to 
be excellent in quantity and quality. 

The Electricity International Exhibition has, from an 
agricultural point of view, some attractions. In principle 
the application of electricity is simply a transmission of 
force; the secret of the economic utility of that power 
has been found; the applications will come in due course, 
Professor Déhérain exhibits his experiences on the in- 
fluence of electric light on vegetation; M. Felix, on the 
application of electricity to ploughing and threshing ; 
M. Albaret, to the lighting of farmyards and aericultural 
operatians, and the examinination of eggs by electricity. 

In the south of France, where the climate is hot and 
the country mountainous, rearing sheep for their milk, 
to produce cheese (Roquefort), is largely extending. The 
best milking ewes ought to have fow or six teats, the 
udder yoluminous, the wool rare, and secreting much 
grease, ews long, head small and without horns. Sheep 
with fou teats ought to be sought. In the Agricultural 
College of Montpellier there is a» ewe with two lambs, 
and yielding milk from six teats. So far the experiments 
have not succeeded of obtaining an animal producing 
much milk and a good fleece at the same time. Counting 
milk, lamb, and wool, a ewe produces net about fr. 48 
yearly ; six quarts of milk yield 11b. of cheese. The 
Chilians. to obtain special skins much sought after, cross 
the sheep with the goat; experiments are being cons 
ducted in the end of a similar crossing, for improving 
the milking capacities of ewes. Goat farming does not 
pay: the animal is destructive, its flesh held in little 
repute, and its offal of no value. 

To combat the epidemic of typhoid fever from which 
horses now suffer, a veterinary urges the use of arsenic 
as an infallible cure or preventive; he holds back, how- 
ever, the recipe. ‘The stable ought to be sprinkled with 
a solution of carbolic acid, two ounces in a quart of 
water. Arsenic imparts a fresh and sleek look to the 
coat, and in Vienna is given to make carriage horses 
foam at the mouth. 

Up to the present the mechanical fatting of poultry 
consisted in storing the birds in a pigeon-holeed revolv- 
ing tower, and making each shelf with its tenants pass 
before a man with a bueket of prepared liquid food, 
that he injected in measured quantities through a tube, 
working by a treadle, into the throat of the bird. Jn 
Italy and France the Humane Societies attempted, bui 
without success, to put down this mode of rapidly con- 
tributing to ow: food supplies: An improvement has 
taken place: instead of the revolving tower, the birds 
ave placed, 6 to 8 in number, under a kind of box o1 
melon frame, and leff to enjoy all the liberty they can 
find therein; the feeding apparatus is maintained, each 
bird being taken out to be dosed, and then put back 
to enjoy its confined ‘constitutional.’ The frame is 
heated to a certain temperature, that which aids the 
putting up of flesh. 

M. Guignet draws attention to cases of pigs having 
been poisoned, by giving in spring cooked potatoes and 
their germs, or later a mash of green potato stalks ; 
he adds, excepting the tubercle, every other part of the 
potato contains as deadly a poison as nightshade. 

Among the many prizes offered by the National Agro- 
nomical Institution of France, is one of much importance : 
the right of two af the most suecessful candidates of 
the annual examinations to reside abroad in the centres 
of the best farming districts for three years, at the ex 
pense of the Government, they furnishing reports on thi 
farming of sneh countries. : 
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ESPARTO OR ALFA. 
By C. G. Warnrorp Lock, 


The celebrated German traveller, Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, 
devotes «1 whole chapter of his new book, ‘‘ Neue 
Beitrige zur Bntdeckune und Erforschung Africa’s ” 
to the subject of ‘‘Hsparto, and its increasing Im- 
portance in European Commerce,” from which the 
following notes are condensed :—- 


A portion of the Sahara, known to the French as le 
petit désert, comes within the influence of moisture- 
laded- winds, and is clothed with vegetation. One 
of the most useful plants, covering almost the 
whole district, is esparto or alfa (Macrochloa or Stipa 
tenacissima). Long known and locally utilised for 
mat-making, it is only within recent years that the 
true value of this plant, which needs neither care 
nor culture, and thrives with a minimum of moisture, 
has been recognised. It grows im thick branches 
close together, presenting a subulate appearance, 
and reaching a height of six to ten feet. The 
tenacity of its fibre constitutes its industrial value, for 
it is scarcely fitted for consumption as fodder. In- 
deed, Duveyrier states that it has such a powerful 
constipative effect, that the shepherds of the desert 
edge drive their camels aud sbeep every third or 
fourth day to drink at mineral springs, in order 
éo counteract the binding action of the esparto diet. 
Rohlfs himself noticed how soon the camels and 
sheep grew tired of grazing upon ib. 

The one word paper explains the whole import- 
ance of esparto. ‘The day has long since passed when 
rags and similar stuff sufficed to supply the world’s 
needs of paper. The moment has arrived when new 
sources of paper material must constantly be sought. 
This is easily explained when we veflect that the 
yearly consumption of paper by the four great cult- 
ured nations of the world stanas thus :—Wngland, 
1341b. per capilem of the population ; America, |21b.; 
Germany, 10:lb.; France, 82lb. These figures are always 
on the increase. And though Russia takes only about 
11b., and Austria 43 1b., the amount in both these 
countries double themselves with every generation. 

No plant seems better adapted for paper-making than 
esparto. It may be regarded as an inexhaustible 
source of wealth, not ouly in Algeria, but for all 
northern Africa, Algeria already owes a portion of 
her railways to this plant. The section from Arzew 
to Saida is approaching completion, and others are 
in progress. Some seven or eight million acres of 
esparto ground exist in Algeria alone, 

Hitherto, the greater part of the esparto grown both 
in Spain and North Africa has gone to England, though 
the Americans are beginning to import direct from 
Africa. Up to the present, German paper-makers have 
not availed themselves of the use of this plant. 
land, in 1868, imported 95,828 tons—92,927 being 
from Spain, and the rest from Algeria. But Algeria 
rapidly attained greater importance, while Spain fell 
off. In 1874, Kngland’s imports were 119,183 tons— 
54,942 from Spain, and 37,516 from Algeria. 
1870 other countries have contributed to the total. 
Tunis and ‘Vripoli tigure in 1871 with 11,579 tons, in 
creased to 18,670 in 1874. Malta provided 3,261] tons 
in 1871, and 7,185 in 1874, not of its own production, 
but derived from Cyrenaica, and the vo-called liabyan 
coast plateau. 

The infinence of other lands, Tunis, Tripoli, Cyre- 
naica, aud perhaps the Libyan coast plateau, upon the 
Algerian and Spanish trade, has, especially of late years, 
caused a reduction in price. 
these lands, robbery is still rife, Spain and Algeria 
will long continue to cnjoy a practical monopoly. 
How strongly the rational conservation of this valu- 
able plant is urged in France may be gathered from 


ling= 


Since 


As, however, in most of, 


the following words of the journal, L’Exploration 
(1878, p. 156) :—‘‘ As in France laws have been made 
against the felling and destruction of forests, so must 
the Colonial Government busy itself with the pro- 
tection of this great staple of the high plateau, 


| and. not only severely punish the before-mentioned 


crimes (burning by the Arabs, and killing of the 
plants by careless gathering), but also fortify the 
esparto region against the constant encroachments of 
the sand of the Sahara. [Rohlfs characterises the 
latter as a groundless fear, the sand-dunes being on 
the whole stationary.] It must not be lost sight of 
that all Kurope and America are dependent upon Algeria 
and that, should the whole esparto district be care- 
lessly left to greedy robbers, who care little for the 
public property, finally nothing will remain but a 
neglected waste, an unfruitful steppe.” It is as well 
to observe that, firstly, Algeria possesses, at the ut- 
most, not more than one-sixth of the esparto region, 
and, secondly, the same land will, when desired, grow 
excellent wine. 

On the subject of adulteration and faulty packing, 
Dr. Rohlfs quotes at length from Noble's circular of 
14th January 1875. 

The preceding remarks indicate what stress is laid 
upon the export of this plant to France, Great Britain, 
and the United States, while Germany remains outside. 
Yet none will suppose that Germany is blessed with a 
superabundance of paper material. The Leipzig paper 
trade alone has of recent years a value of about ten 
million marks (£500,000). It is therefore a reproach to 
German merchants that they should have paid so little 
attention to this material, With this object, itis not 
at all advisable to go to Algeria, nor to Spain, where 
German merchants would tind it difficult to gain a foot- 


ing in competition with the-old English houses. But is 
not the whole remainder of North Africa open? Not to 


speak of Morocco, where, especially south from Cape 
Ger, a wide stretch of country still remains unoccupied, 
on which esparto forras the chi-f vegetation—the 
esparto-grown portions of Tunis, Tripoli, Barca, and 
the eastward-lying Libyan coast plateau, stretching to 
Alexandria, are absolutely without any rational com- 
merce; as the natives tear up the esparto, root and 
branch, so isit carried to the shipping ports, sorted, 
and sent into the market. Here is a field for German 
enterprise. Dr. Rohlfs suggests the possibility of 
establishing esparto paper factories in convenient 
localities, and supposes that about half of each plant 
would be available as fuel. 

The remainder of the chapter deals with African 
trade generally, but the whole tenour of itis to urge 
the Germans to no longer remain passive and unmind- 
ful of the resources of North Africa: and Dr. Roblfs is 
not likely to preach in vain to his countrymen. Now, 
if these waving acres of esparto offer such great in- 
ducements to the astute and cautious German, do they 
not merit even greater attention from ourselves? 
Already our paper makers have cause to tremble for 
the fulure, since France has made such strides on Tunis, 
and if our merchants allow themeelves to be outstripped 
by German rivals on neutral territory, we shall soon 
have to import all our paper from the Continent, in 
spite ofall that Mr. Routledgeis doing for us.— Journal 
of the Society of Arts. 


GoLp Propvucrioy.—It is reported that the total 
product of gold in the whole world last year was 
118,000,000 dols., nearly half of which was mined on 
the continent of America. The product of silver is 
said to be 94,600,000 dols., of which 76,000,000 dols. 
was produced in that country. The grand total of 
precious metals was, therefore, 212,000,000 dols., an 
crease, as compared with the three preceeding years. 
—Journal of the Society of «rts. 
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PRUNING CONIFERS. 
bd _ (Field, 10th September 1881.) 


There is a prevalent notion that conifers do not like 
pruning; and in many cases trees that would make 
good specimens get ruined from want of a little timely 
attention in this way dwing their earliest stages of 
growth. In forests, where trees are planted thickly, there 
is no chance for them but to run up straight; they 
get crowded by their neighboms and lose their lower 
branches by reason of the dense shade in which they 
are placed; but when planted, at wider intervals for 
ornamental purposes the side branches retain their vigour, 
and unless checked by timely pruning rob the leader of 
| its proper supply of sap, until, instead of making a 
handsome pyramidal tree, it becomes merely a scrubby 
bush. Now, I find that where they have made several 
leaders, and have become quite stunted in growth, they 
may be renovated by careful pruning, although, of course, 
the process is slow, for conifers will not make shoots 
from old hard wood like a deciduous tree; but by keep- 
ing all the lower branches stopped in for a time, a 
leading side branch will straighten up and become a 
good leader. In fact, we have many Wellingtonias and 
other varieties of conifer that have been beheaded by 
violent gales of wind, snapping the succulent leaders 
short off; yet by carefully stopping the side growths 
they have quickly formed a new leader, and the junction 
of the twois hardly visible. When conifers are grown 
for either ornament or profit, IT would strongly advise 
the careful use of the knife and saw as an indispens- 
able part of their treatment; for a really ornamental 
well-proportioned tree means a profitable tree, as none of 
ow older kinds of forest trees form so large a quantity 
of timber in a giyen number of years asdo some of the 
newer kinds of conifers. J. G. 


A CHEAP FERTILISER. 


(Field, 27th August 1881.) 

Sm,—Shortly before his decease, I received the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. J. J. Mechi of Tiptree Hall: 

Dear Sir,—Very many thanks for your interesting 
and valuable pamphlet of American agricultural statistics. 
What a fortunate thing for three-fourths of our popu- 
lation that they will not want bread, which they cert- 
ainly would do if dependent solely on home supplies. 
I have no fear of foreign competition, either in corn 
or meat, provided I am enabled, by capital and slkill, 
_ to produce maximum crops in ordinary seasons. In 
such an exceptional one as the last, neither skill nor 
capital were of avail. I hope America may escape such 
a disaster. My crops promise well. Come down in 
July and see them, and take a crust and cheese, per- 
haps both ‘“ American.’—Truly yours, J. J. Musont. 

| PP. §.—The non-improvers will suffer by foreign com- 

_ petition, and will be forced ‘ out of the market.” Accord- 
mg to my estimate, at /east £400,000,000 is required 
in agricultural improvements by land-owners and tenants— 
T mean in agricultural improvements and investment of 
capital. 

What proportion of the £400,000,000 Mr. Mechi con- 
ceived necessary to be expended in fertilisers, in order 
to put the British farmer in a position to compete 
with his American rival, cannot now be ascertained. 
“It must, however, have been considerable; and the 
mean may fairly be asked, From what sources are 

ese fertilisers to come ? 

The estate from which its owners “ caleulate’” upon 
@xtracting so much wealth has evidently been the bed 
of an extinct lake. Tho area is some 6,000 acres, or 
“hine square miley. Wxcept in one direction, where there 
is a small opening, it is surronnded with hills. The 
Opening, it is plain to be seon, has been caused by the 
i 6 breaking through its bounds, and rushing away to 
join the sister lake, Seneca. ‘This must have occurred 
at a remote epoch, as the upper crust or covering of 
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the bed of marl is fully 4ft. thick, and is composed «f 
ae vegetable mould, representing the growth and decay 
of ages. 

Underlying this is the marl or albemarle, as it is 
termed, though it is not white, but a rich grey. The 
deposit varies from 60ft. to 6ft. in thickness, and each 
100 acres has been estimated to contain 2,000,000 tons 
of fertiliser, giving for the 6,000 acres some 100,000,000 
tons, which, it is claimed, sells here in the States for 
£2 a ton. On taking a piece in hand it is found to 
consist of myriads of minute shells, of various forms 
and sizes, which crumble into powder under the slightest 
pressure. The analyses of chemists show it to be com- 
posed of decayed vegetable and animal matter. About 
seventeen miles distance is Syracuse, the centre of the 
great salt industry in the States, and it is averred that 
salt has been found underlying the fertiliser. The water 
of the lake was originally salt or brackish—a condition 
favourable to the rapid growth of these lacustrine shells. 

A word on guano, which I see is causing some dis- 
cussion in England. Ihave recently retwmned from an 
extended tour in Peru and Chilli, where I had occasion 
to investigate this subject thoroughly. The supply of 
some 800,000 tons a year may last 


five or six years 


longer. The quality will grow inferior year by year, as 
it has done since the Chinchas were exhausted. In 


America the farmers and planters are ceasing to use 
it. The first say it is the source of the foot-and-mouth 
disease; the second that it has destroyed the fine old- 
fashioned flavour of the tobacco. 

The value of the marl as a fertiliser Cepends, of 
course, upon the amount of phosphate of lime that it 
contains, and some of the analyses estimate this at a 
very high figure, by reason of its fossiliferous ingredients. 


New York, July 20. a Bain 
LIQUORICE ROOT.* 
There are several districts in Spain, writes United 


States Consul Morston, from Malaga, to the Depart- 
ment of State, in which liquorice root is obtained, and 
large exports are made from Spanish seaports to the 
United States. France also consumes large quantities 
of this root in the manufacture of liquorice paste, and 
probably takes nearly as much of the United States. 
This root is used in the United States principally for 
sweetening in the manufacture of plog and other kinds 
of tobacco; it is also used in the manufacture of drugs 
and in the preparation of medicines. It grows wild in 
the lower lands, in marshy-ground, and on the banks 
of rivers. Probably the best quality obtained in Spain 
is found in the provinces of Aragon, Murcia, and Toledo, 
The very best Spanish liquorice root is found near the 
margin of the Ebro, in Aragon. The next in point of 
quality is obtained near Cordova. When it once takes 
root it is almost impossible to eradicate it. It grows 
in many countries, and varies in quality according to 
soil. Spanish liquorice differs quite materially in the 
several provinces, the principal variations being that in 
some parts the bark is red, brown, or light colour, the 
inside varying from light yellow to brown; the propor- 
tions of saccharine and starch vary also. Many kinds 
ave fibrous, while others are almost as hard as wood. 
The ground is pulled at intervals of three, four or five 
years, according to circumstances, by digging trenches, 
pulling everything visible as long as possible until it 
breaks. After a year or two it shows above the ground 
with a little stem; in the spring over this stem there 
are flowers. From the time this stem appears until the 
flowers have all fallen this root is not in condition to 
extract, for the sap does not return to the root until 
then. ach year, till the ground is culled, the quantity 
and tops increase, until the ground is unit 
for cultivation of any kind. 


*From the Of and Drug News, September 6,1581. 
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It is from September till March that the root is 
gathered, and goes through a process of drying or cur- 
ing before it is considered marketable, 

Liquorice root is also found and gathered in Asiatic 
Turkey, Greece, Italy and the Sicilies, and in Spain. 
In Italy and the Sicilies very little, if any, is ex- 
ported as root, it bemg used in the manufacture of roll 
or stick liquorice. There is a small section in England 
which produces a limited quantity. The United States 
also have liquorice root in several parts of the country, 
but the quality is not such as to give it value. 

The quality of root produced in the different count- 
ries is as follows:—Asiatic Turkey, decidedly bitter ; 
Greece, bitter, but not so bitter as Asiatic Turkey ; 
Sicily, sweet; but less so than Spanish; Spain, rich 
and sweet; Italy, richest and sweetest of all. 

Malaga has not, up to the present season, been 
considered an important shipping port for the root, 
Seville, Alcante, Barcelona, and Bilbao being nearer the 
producing districts. It is probable that during the com- 
ing year of 1881 there will be some shipments from 
Malaga. 

The value of this root does not admit of its being 
increased in crop by cultivation, and the quantity ga- 
thered depends greatly upon the severity or mildness 
of the winter. If severe, it lessens the quantity gathered. 
Again, if other crops are good, labour being scarce, less 
root is gathered; consequently prices are higher. There 
are one or two large French establishments in Spain 
for making paste and stick liquorice, one in Seyille and 
the other in Saragossa, besides a few small Spanish 
concerns also engaged in the manufacture of liquorice 
paste. 


A YEAR IN FIJI; OR, AN ENQUIRY INTO THE 
BOTANICAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND ECONOMICAL 
RESOURCES OF THE COLONY. 


By Joun Horne, F.L.S., &c. (STANFORD.) 
(Academy, 17th] September 1881.) 


Mr. Horne investigated most thoroughly the two large 
islands of Viti Levu and Vanua Levu, and visited several 
of the smaller ones, the number of which is reckoned at 
about 200. Furnished by the Governor with a circular- 
letter to all the chiefs, he met with attention, civility, 
and assistance wherever he went. Indeed, his experience 
refiects the highest credit on the civilising agencies, 
both lay and spiritual, which have been at work among 
the Fijians. In each town both a church and school 
were to befound. In small villages one building served 
both purposes. The schools were well attended, most 
of the rising generation being able to read, write, and 
cipher to some extent. And family worship was con- 
ducted in most native homes both night and morning. 
What difficulties the met with in his journeys arose 
from the nature of the country, not from any jealousy 
on the part of the natives, whom he found “ extremely 
kind.” 

It would be difficult to find any other portion of our 
globe so well adapted, both from climate and soil, to 
varied and extended production as Fiji. Yams, bananas, 
sugar-canes, coconuts, bread-fruit, and dalo, or taro a 
tuberous plant, have long been cultivated by the Fijians, 
of whom My. Horne says that their instincts are agri- 
cultural, and that they find a use for all the vegetable 
products of their country, and have a name (sometimes 
several) for each individual plant ; coffee, cotton, tobacco, 
and arrowroot are grown with success; most of the 
exotic fruits, spices, and vegetables which have been 
introduced have succeeded; and the climate is, in the 
opinion of the author, well adapted to all our vegetables, 
to potatoes, cinchona, tea, rice, and the rearing of silk- 
worms. The fruits of the temperate regions do not 
generally succeed; the gvape-vine, though it grows fairly, 
becomes an evergreen, and bears only occasionally a few 


bunches of fruit. The climate is not too hot, but the 
want of success in the production of grapes is due to 
the vine not getting a season for rest. Cattle, as well 
as sheep and angora goats, thrive. Maize is grown 
chiefly for the discharge of taxes, which are paid in 
kind. The principal staples of the Fijian group are 
likely to be sugar and coffee, but the production of both 
requires much labour, and the former machinery in 
addition. The procuring sufficient and competent labour- 
ers is one of the great difficulties the settlers have to 
face. The Fijians are not to be depended on; and, in 
the opinion of Mr. Horne, India is the country to be 
looked to for supplying this pressing want. The Fijians 
have a passion for the sugar-cane; they are constantly 
sucking its juices, and the quantity they will consume in 
an idle hour, or when listening to a story, is astonishing. 
Though the natives spend some skill and labour in eulti- 
vation, yet they allow the land they have been at the 
pains of clearing, and from which they have taken but 
one crop, to retum to its natural state. So vigorous 
is vegetation in that favoured climate that land so aban- 
doned is at once overgrown with reeds, wild sugar-cane, 
tree ferns, and large creepers, and after a few years it 
is covered with forest trees. Mr. Horne considers the 
climate of Fiji, though tropical, to be very healthy. 
Malarial fevers are entirely unknown, even on the edge 
of mangrove swamps. However, during the months of 
December, January, and February, a heavy, languid, 
oppressive feeling is experienced, accompanied by an 
unwillingness for the least exertion, either mental or 
physical. The dull, indolent habits of the natives, too, 
have a depressing effect on those who are in contact 
with them. To judge from the meteorological tables 
furnished in the Appendix, the climate is singularly 
equable: cold is unknown, and the mean temperature 
of the year only varies by three degrees. The rainfall 
is excessive, and the damp was very hostile to Mr. 
Horne’s botanical collections. With the exception of 
some tender ferns, he found it impossible to dry his 
specimens in paper, and was at last reduced to wither 
them well in the sun and air before they were pressed 
at all. The flora of the group is yery interesting, and 
is carefully treated by the author. He added to the 
plants of Fiji already known 300 species of flowering 
plants and thirty-five ferns. One observation of his is 
specially worthy of notice, that, though the mountains 
attain a height of 3,000 feet, there appears te be no 
ascending scale of vegetation, great numbers of plants 
ranging from the tops of the mountains to the sea-level, 
and many sea-level plants being found at the highest 
elevations. The forests of Fiji furnish many sorts of 
valuable timber, but they are diminishing from the con- 
stant fires, and Mr. Horne is urgent as to the necessity 
of replanting. It certainly seems anomalous that im so 
damp and rainy a climate bush fires should be so frequent. 


MANURING FRUIT TREES. 
(Field, 3rd September 1881.) 


In no part of gardening has a greater change been 
observable between the last few years than in that of 
fruit culture, more especially as regards the application 
of rich solid or liqnid foods in the shape of top-dress- 
ings or abundant applications of manure water; for it 
is now pretty generally admitted that our old terror of 
farmyard manure, as being the forerunner of most of 
the ills that fruit trees are heir to, was entirely with- 
out foundation, and that barrenness is oftener the result 
of exhaustion than of oyer-luxuriance. I have lately 
had the good fortune to see some of the finest ex- 
amples of fruit culture that I believe are to be found 
in the United Kingdom. I may mention Barham Court, 
where what may be called the French system is so well 
carried out that I question if sunny France or the 
Channel Islands can show a better example of all-round ~ 
fruit culture; for not only is every kind of pear and 
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‘apple worthy of culture here found in such a position 
-as to insure its perfect development, but plums, peaches, 
cherries, vines, melons, and, in fact, every edible fruit, 
is not only large in quantity, but far above the average 
of excellence as regards quality. But I need only vefer 
in a casual manner to this subject, for in all sorts of 
seasons the crops have been good here. What I want 
to impress is how this excellence is attained, for the 
natural soil is by no means extra fertile; on the contrary, 
it is rather poor and hungry, and such as would be called 
unsuitable in many counties. But if this precluded such 
land being converted into fruit gardens, I fear that Kent 
would not have much more area under fruit than other 
counties. The fact is, fruit trees are not so fastidious 
as regards soil as was at one time imagined, and in this 
case a moderately fertile soil, well broken up, has been 
converted into an exceedingly fruitful garden by the ap- 
plication of rich top dressings of best farmyard manure, 
for between the rows of cordons or espaliers of various 
forms, the soil that is solely devoted to the trees was 
ankle-deep in manwre; all vinery and forcing fruit house 
borders were mulched, and pot fruit trees were all plunged 
in soil covered with manure. The extraordinary vigow 
of the wood would have made ‘root pruners” anxious 
to commence operations; but here, by studying the kind 
of stock that each sort succeeds best on, and by double 
grafting in many cases, and, above all, by great care 
in pinching the young growths at particular stages of 
growth—the energy of the tree is expended in perfect- 
ing fruit and fruit buds for another year, instead of 
useless spray-like watery shoots. The old plan of cutting 
the breast wood off within two or three leaves of the 
spur from which it sprang is entirely discontinued, and 
the growth is allowed to make six or eight joints before 
being stopped. By that time the crop is swelling fast, 
and the trees show but little inclination to make wood 
growth, or if they do, it is from the tips that will be 
cut off at the following winter’s pruning, while the buds 
for another season’s crop are perfecting at the base of 
the spur, without danger of being driven into wood 
growth, as in the case when other outlets for the sap is 
ent off. 


Fruit farms or gardens where the trees or bushes are 
grown in more natural forms than in the preceding in- 
stance ave numerous in this neighbourhood, and I may 
refer to the well-known firm of Messrs. Skinner & Sons 
as an instance of successful fruit cultivators for market, 
for on various farms belonging to this firm may be found 
such fine crops as would scarcely be credited in localities 
where the manure cart is still dreaded ; and I may briefly 
sum up the grounds for their success, which, although 
more conspicuous in a good fruit season like the present, 
When the trees and bushes are borne down by the weight 
of fruit, has been steadily increasing through all the bad 
Seasons we have had—for good cultivation is the best 
antidote for ‘bad seasons.’ But to return to modes of 
culture. Here we find the extension system in its widest 
sense and fullest development, apple trees that bear 40 
Sieves on a single tree, and other trees in proportion ; 
even the bush fruits such as goosebervies and currants 
are giants of their kinds, and filberts and cobnuts, which 
although pruned the severest of any fruit trees, extend 
to gigantic proportions, and the weight of nuts borne 
by one bush is hardly credible. But to support this 
drain upon the land a constant system of high feeding 
is practised; all kinds of London street refuse and man- 
tes ave got together during the year, and such dressings 
applied as would have frightened our forefathers, for 
growers for market are now fully alive to the fact that 
# good article always commands the top price in market 
and a ready sale, and they tind it to their interest to 
grow good reliable sorts in the highest state of perfec- 
tion in which they can be produced. Cultivated orchards 
that are planted with standard fruits of various sorts, 
and bush fruits between, are heavily manured and dug 
in winter, and any trees, especially heavily cropped, have 


a top dressing over the roots while the fruit is swelling 
and abundant applications of liquid manure. And at this 
time, when one finds hop poles and cross bearers put 
under the branches to keep them from breaking down 

with the weight of their fruit, there can be no question 
that the trees need all the help or stimulus that can be 
given them to perfect such crops year after year. 

In orchards on the grass devoted solely to standard or 
half-standard trees, where the grass is fed off by sheep, 
one gets the most conclusive evidence of the value of 
rich top dressings, for where the grass is cut and carried. 
away the trees quickly fail to be. prolific, unless a win- 
ter dressing of manwre is applied, the same as on 
cultivated soils. But where sheep are constantly fed and 
pastured under the trees, they remain vigorous and pro- 
lific as long as a limb is left standing. In these orchards 
any kind of garden refuse or green food from the farm 
can be usefully applied to supplement the keep of the 
sheep, as the larger the number the better for the trees ; 
and if every farm had its orchard, we might soon hope 
to have fruit both abundant and cheap, for this system 
of combining fruit culture with farming or stock rearing 
promises to “be a source of benefit both to the producer 
and consumer. dig (Cx 

Maidstone. 


VEGETABLES FOR THE TROPICS. 
(From Sutton’s Tropical Garden Guide.) 
(Continued from page 379.) 

Caspacn (Brassica capitata). 

There is generally only a short season during which 
it is possible to cultivate cabbage, so that there is no 
occasion for the great variety of sorts used in England, 
Any of the followi ing will be found very useful—Early 
York, Nonpareil, and Sutton’s Imperial. Sowing cabbage 
before September is attended with great trouble, and 
generally results in failure. From the beginning of this 
month seed may be sown for successional crops until 
the end of the year. The first sowings will need pro- 
tection from the rains, and may be planted in large 
gumlahs. Do not sow too thickly, and if the plants 
come up well and become at all crowded, thin out immedi- 
ately to prevent damping off. On no account plant 
out until the rains are oyer, in the beginning or middle 
of October. Make the soil very rich on which the plants 
are put out. Put the plants about 18 inches apart. A 
plantain leaf makes a very good protection for the young 
plant for a few days until thoroughly established.  Water- 
ing and the application of liquid manwre is important. 
After the first cabbage heart has been removed, the stem 
will throw out an abundance of sprouts and greens for 
a long time. 

Savoy Caspiacr (Brassica bullata major). 

Same cultivation as for cabbage. 

Capsicum AND Curr (Capsicum annuum). 

These annuals are very easily grown. Sow at com- 
mencement of rains in beds, and transplant when a few 
inches high, 18 inches apart. Water with liquid manure 
once a week, and to obtain large specimens pick off 
some of the first flowers. Avoid too frequent watering, 
as it causes the roots to rot. 

Troncuupa or PortuGan CabBace 
(Brassica costata oblonga). 

This is a delicious vegetable. The top forms a fine 
cabbage of delicate flavow:, and the midribs of the largest 
lenves are excellent when dressed as Sea Kale. 


CovuvE 


Carrot (Daucus Carota). 

It is of no use to sow before the rains are ovtr. 
The ground should be well pulverised by repeated digging 
and should not be too heavy. Sow either broadcast or 
in drills; if the latter, 8 inches apart. When the plants 
are established, hoe ont to 6 inches apart. The soil 
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should not be heavily manured, but plenty of water 
should be given. In storing carrots it is a good precau- 
tion to cut off the tops a day or two before raising the 
roots. When taken up and tolerably dry, store in sand 
or friable dry soil in large earthen vessels. 

Crnery (Apium gravéolens). 

This root may be grown to as great perfection in 
tropical climates as in England: ‘The secret appears 
to be to keep it in constant growth by a liberal supply 
of water and liquid manure. Sow as soon as possible 
after August for earliest crop, and again later for suc- 
cession. Sow in gumlahs in a light soil, where the 
plants should remain until they are 3 or 4 inches high. 
The seed is sometimes six weeks before it germinates. 
Dig trenches 18 inches apart, 18 inches wide, and the 
same depth. At the bottom place a liberal supply of 
cow-dung, well decayed, on the top 4 inches of mellow 
mould, and in this plant the seedlings 18 inches apart, 
and water liberally. Do not commence earthing up much 
before the fourth month from time of sowing. It is 
generally in best condition for the table when five months 
old, for, though not full grown, it is of far better 
flavour than when more advanced. To obtain a very 
early crop the following season it is possible to sow 
at the end of Jannary, and keep the plants through 
the hot and rainy seasons for planting out in September 
or October following. 

CAULIFLOWER (Brassica Botrytis cauliflora). 

All the directions given for the cultivation of cabbage 
apply equally to cauliflower. The soil cannot be too 
rich, nor the application of liquid manure too great. 
Zt is well worth while to pot off the young seedlings 
when yery young, and keep them thus until the time 
for planting out. The cramping and starving the plants 
materially modify the tendency of cauliflowers to form 
leaf instead of heads. 

Cucumber (Cucumis sativus). 

This is particularly difficult to bring to perfection in 
India, on account of the ravages committed by a small 
red beetle, which infests the plants from the commence- 
ment. Muslin guards are an efficient protection against 
the attacks of these insects. Sow the seed at the end 
of October in good rich leaf mould, friable and well 
decayed. The plants may be placed in large pots or 
pans, and made to grow up a palisade or verandah. 

Cruss (Lepidiwm sativum). 

This may be sown almost all the year round in small 
pans, thus keeping up a succession. A few days after 
sowing it is ready for cutting. The seed should not be 
covered, but sown broadeast on the surface after the 
soil is well watered. 

Water Cress. 

During the cold season this is raised without any 
difficulty. Sow in shallow pans with holes in the bottom. 
Stand these in a running stream or a pond so that the 
bottoms only are immersed. It is important that the 
water should have free access through the holes so as 
to keep the roots of the cress always wet. 

Danvenion (Leontodon Taraxacum). 

This plant is valuable as a medicinal salad. Its 
cultivation is very simple: sow as soon as the rain 
commences, in drills 10 inches apart, on a bed of rich 
soil not too heavy. Water frequently, and thin out to 
8 inches in the rows, and when fairly grown keep the 
leaves off the ground by means of gravel or dry earth, 
covering with an inverted flower-pot. In the district of 
Gunesh Khind several acres are grown for the supply of 
the Indian Medicinal Department. 

Lae Pranr (Solanum ovigerum). 

This is most successful when sown during the rains. 
Select a seed-bed of well-prepared soil, and when the 
plants are large enough transplant to 18 inches apart, 
on well-manured land prepared for irrigation. Water 
with liquid manure about once a week. 
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Enpive (Cichorium Endivia). 

Sow about the middle of October, broadcast. As they 
do not bear transplanting well it is best to thin out 
the plants to 9 or 12 inches apart. Blanch by tying 
up the leayes into a cone with plantain leaf fibre. 

(To be continued.) 


THE NEED OF SPECIAL CULTURE FOR THE 
FINER GARDEN FLOWERS. 


(Field, 3rd September 1881.) 

In these days, when so many people are wishing to 
do something for the improvement of their flower gard- 
en and the fuller embellishment of their places with 
hardy flowers, many mistakes are being made every day 
as regards the selection and placing of the plants. The 
selection is a serious business, owing to the immense 
number of things that are offered, and the little know- 
ledge people generally have of them. But, supposing 
we get over this difficulty, and get the finest collection 
of plants possible in Europe, muth may go wrong if 
we do not place the plants rightly. The common way 
is to put almost every choice thing in what is called 
the mixed border, and placing it there very often means 
losing it in quick time. No doubt the well-made mixed 
border is one of the prettiest sights one can see; but 
the knowledge of plants and the taste requisite to make 
it are very rarely found. We have not seen three good 
mixed borders in twenty years. This is caused (1) by 
the repetition of the same thing, where it happens to 
be a popular or showy plant, all along the border; (2) 
by allowing a number of subjects to exist in the bord- 
er, which speedily overrun it, and exhaust the others ; 
and (3) by the ill-placing of nearly all the plants. The 
gardener who made a really satisfactory mixed border 
without much naked earth throughout the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn, and without fillmg up his gaps with 
weedy bedding plants and annuals, would be deserving 
of honourable distinction. Besides, the mixed border is 
not fitted to be brought into the open garden landscape, 
so to say, when made as it generally is; it is rather 
suited for the quiet walk or on the kitchen garden bord- 
ers. However, the point of this article is to show that 
if we are to succeed with our finer races of hardy 
flowers, it cannot be in the mixed border. Hach im- 
portant family of flowers is worthy of special culture, 
and without it no satisfactory result can be obtained. 
Whether we take to carnations, pinks, pansies, phloxes 
or lillies, stocks, double wallflowers, cloves, tall scarlet 
lobelias, or any of the beautiful families of plants now 
obtainable, in every case they ought to have special 
culture in fresh soil if we are to have the best result. 
Even an annual that one fancies, such as the Rhodanthe, 
or a beautiful ornamental grass like one of the Brizas, 
it is not easy to succeed with, unless the plant has a 
fair chance apart from the confusion and weariness of 
the ordinary border. 

Now this special culture is possible in two ways at 
least—either in the beds of the flower garden or on 
the lawn, and also in a plot of ground which ought 
to be set aside for nursery beds of the choicer flowers. 
Such plants as carnations, cloves, stocks, and pansies 
last a considerable time in bloom, and, therefore, may 
be introduced with taste into almost any position—not, 
perhaps, into a set pattern of carpet beds; but still, 
by themselves, on a lawn or associated with other things, 
the tasteful gardener will find a good place for them. 
It is not that they always want a bed to themselves, | 
but they may often be grouped with other plants. For 
instance, carnations may go with a thin crop of stand- — 
ard roses, or may be followed by late-blooming gladioli, 
rising thinly over the carpet of grey leaves. So, again, 
pansies have admirable uses for mixtures of this kind, 
But the mixture must be ‘ balanced”—plants put to- 
gether that help each other, not rob or injure each 
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other—and in such a way a great deal of good work 
mdy be done in the flower garden or on the lawn. 
But, apart from these ways, the plan wholly indis- 
pensable for an interesting garden is to have a piece 
of ground in or near the kitchen garden or any other 
open position sheltered, but not shaded, for the growth 
of any good plants we are interested in. Such ground 
should be treated as a good market gardener or kitchen 
gardener would treat it—vwell enriched, open, not en- 
cumbered with impediments of any kind. It must have 
a walk round it, within a wide border; but, apart from 
this, the fewer walks the better. It can be thrown into 
strips, say, from five to seven yards long, and these 
in their twn thrown into 4 ft. beds; but in this case 
the little pathways need not be gravelled or edged, 
they may be simply marked out with the feet. It is 
better to see the ground covered with twice the quantity 
of flowering plants than a great number of edgings and 
much gravel. If any edging is used in such a place, it 
showld be of thin stone sunk in the earth, as these 
edgings ave never offensive, troublesome, or costly. Flints 
or half-sunken bricks will do as well, if the thin stones 
so easily got in the western counties are not obtain- 
able. With the aid of such a division of the’ garden, 
the cultivation of many charming plants becomes a 
pleasure, whether it is a bed of seedling verbenas, of 
alpine auriculas, of any favoured flower much used for 
cutting, and the culture is the most certain and pleas- 
urable that one can follow. Well fwmished, such a 
garden is a pleasure to the owner and all his visitors. 
Granting good cultivation, a dual kind of arrangement 
may be well carried out here. Thus, for example, 
hyacinths grown in the open air may be left in the 
ground for several years, their roots planted deep, and 
_ when they die down, or just before they die down, 
some beautiful annual or other light rooting plant may 
_ be put in the same beds to furnish them gracefully, 
- but not in the least rob the roots. This we haye seen 
done frequently, without in the least deteriorating the 
bloom of the open air hyacinth growing in well-prepared 
beds. In these little distinct beds, with one or two 
_ things combined in each, and fully exposed to the sun, 
with good preparation at first, we get the best result, 
and there is very little trouble afterwards. When the 
things do get tired of the soil, or require a change, 
haying no plan, it is more easy to establish a kind of 
rotation, making our pink beds of the past few years 
the annual plant ones for the next, and so on. It 
would be easy to so change one’s favourites from year 
to year, that richly feeding plants should follow those 
of a surface-rooting kind, and thus the freshness and 
“novelty of the garden would be kept up. The abolition 
of all edgings, beyond one or two main lines through 
the space, would tend to more careful culture, as the 
‘whole spot could be so readily dug up and manured, 
or otherwise attended to. 
- Such a plot well done would be a paradise for ladies 
who wish to cut their flowers in quantity, and also a 
great aid to the gardener in replenishing such other 
arrangements of similar plants as he desires to estab- 
in other quarters—on the margins of shrubberies, 
the flower garden proper, or on the rock garden. 
is also a great help to those who wish to exchange 
ith their friends or neighbours in the generous way 
that all true gardeners like. The space that such an 
arrangement should occupy will of course depend upon 
the size and wants of the place in every case; but 
@nywhere where the room could be spared an eighth 
‘of an acre of ground might be devoted to the culture 
in simple beds of favourite flowers, and even the smallest 
place should have a plot of the same kind. 


ORANGE TREES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ AUSTRALASIAN.” 
~Sim,—Will you kindly tell me in your next issue the 
_ proper mode of pruning orange trees? Ought the lower 
= 119 


branches to be cut off, making them into regular trees, 
or should the branches be allowed to grow close down 
to the ground? Do you recommend much thinning out? 

Eldorado. THs 

[ixperience has shown the desirability of allowing the 
branches to hang low enough to shade the stem of the 
tree from the sun. Orange trees are subject to a discase 
of the bark near the ground, and as this occws chiefly 
on the north-west side of the tree, growers have concluded 
that it is either caused or aggravated by the heat of 
the sun when its power is greatest—about 3 p.m. The 
small weak branches should be taken out, the head generally 
should not be much thinned.—ip.]} 


A PREVENTIVE OR CURE FOR BLIGHT ON FRUIT 
TREES. 

Sm,—Your correspondent’s letter respecting the use 
of the above recalls to me a remark which fell from 
Mr. Bosisto conthming the above statement. He sail 
that at his distillery he had a number of apple trees growing, 
and the refuse from the still had been employed, and 
cured them of-blight.—Yours, «c., Coal 5 te 

Sandhurst, Sept. 6. 


e FARMERS AND THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FERTILISERS. 
(Field, 10th Sept. 1881.) 

Sm,—In yow editorial on the Agricultural Lookout 
in last week’s Field, you say, ‘All are agreed that the 
only chance the British farmer has of competing success- 
fully with the foreign producer rests in the application 
of capital to the soil for the purpose of maintaining 


“and inereasing its fertility, and of improving the modes 


and appliances of agriculture,’ You go on to say, 
“The question is, seeing that sooner or later—and the 
sooner the better—something must be done, by whom 
is it to be effected?” 

. You haye here put the difficulty fair and square be- 
fore your readers, and you have left it to their common 
sense and their self-interest to supply the practical 
answer. It is not out of place to suggest a reply to 
one aspect of the question, i.e., to that important one 
involving the subject of expense, which will to some 
extent cover the difliculty. 

It is well understood that the supply of guano is 
running short, and that some of the best houses in 
the trade are with difliculty able to respond to the orders 
they receive. However, as demand tends to reeulate 
supply, there is little doubt that the necessary substitute 
will be available when the time comes. But in these 
hard times the profit of production is something to 
think of, and believing that such might be as useful 
to themselves as to an outsider, why do not the British 
landowner and the British farmer become their own 
manufacturers of artificial fertilisers, taking time by the 
forelock to prevent the manufacturers making them pay 
fifty per cent over the cost price of an article they 
must have if they are to continue growing corn as 
hitherto ? 

It is possible to produce, for instance, a superphos- 
phate of lime, seventy-five per cent soluble, at a cost 
of, say, about six pounds a ton to the manufacturer, 
if he goes the proper way about it; and if such be 
the fact in his case, there is no reason that it should 
not be so in that of others. 

I do not, of course, suggest the home manufacture 
of fertilisers; such an idea is ont of the question. A 
combination on the part of landowners and farmers to 
keep down prices by no longer permitting a monopoly 
in the artificial manure trade is within their own power 
to accomplish, and they may possibly find that raw 
material procurable at home could be worked up with 
greater protit than that derivable from the application 
to their land of American lacustrine deposit, which 
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they would hardly be able to put down under five pounds 
a ton, and which, judging from its selling price in the 
States, cannot be very rich in soluble phosphate of lime, 
however rich it may be in total phosphates, the percent- 
age of which, by the bye, your correspondent “J.H.” 
forgot to mention in his interesting letter in The Field 
of Aug. 27. Ag 105 12% 


THE MODE IN WHICH SEED BURIES ITSELF 
IN THE GROUND. 
(Gardeners? Chronicle, 17th September 1881.) 

Sir John Tmbbock, Bart., President, read a paperat the 
British Association,on‘‘TheMode in which the Seed of Stipa 
buries itself in the Ground.” One of the most interesting 
parts in botany, he said, was the consideration of the 
reasons which led to the different forms, colours, and 
structures of seeds; and it was, he thought, pretty well 
made out that a large proportion of those might be 
accounted for either as serving to protect the seed or 
to assist in its conveyance to a place suitable for its 
growth. Ifthe seeds of trees fell directly to the ground, 
it was obvious that very few of them would have a 
chance of growing. It was an advantage to them, 
therefore, of which many availed themselves, to throw 
out wings, in consequence of which the wind wafted 
them to a greater or less distance. Others, such as the 
whole tribe of nuts being edible, were carried about bys 
beasts and birds, and though some were sacrificed, others 
survived. Fruits, again, in consequence of their sweet- 
ness, were carried about by animals, which, after par- 
taking of the fleshy portion, dropped the seeds them- 
selves. Many seeds were covered with hooks, and thus 
adhering to the wool of sheep and other animals, were 
earried to greater or less distances. Others, like those 
of our common Dandelion, were provided with fairy 
parachutes, and were thus borne away by the wind. 
Others again, like some of the Violets, Geraniums, Vetches, 
Brooms, Cucumbers, Cardamine, Oxalis, and others, had 
beautiful and varied contrivances, by which they actually 
threw the seeds to a distance, in some cases, of more 
than 20 feet. Others, again, were enabled to penetrate 
the earth, and thus sow themselves in the ground. In 
one of our Enelish clovers, Trifolium subterraneum, after 
the flower had faded, it turned downwards, and buried 
itself in the ground. The ground-nut of the West In- 
dies, and more than one species of Vetch, had a similar 
habit. In the Hrodiums or Cranebills the fruit is a cap- 
sule, which opens elastically, and as in the case of the 
allied Geraniums, sometimes threw seeds to some little 
distance. The seeds themselves were in some cases 
spindle-shaped, hairy, and produced into a twisted awn. 
The number of turns on the awn depended upon the 
amount of moisture. If a seed be laid upon the ground, 
if remained quiet, as long as it was dry, but as soon 
as it was moistened, the outer side of the awn con- 
tracted and the hairs surrounding the seed moved out- 
wards, the result of which was to raise the seed into 
an upright position. The awn then gradually unrolled, 
consequently elongating itself upwards, with the result 
that if it was entangled amongst any of the surround- 
ing herbage the seed was forced into the ground. A 
still more remarkable case was that of the Stipa pen- 
nata. The actual seed was small, with a sharp point, 
and with stiff short hairs, pointing backwards. The 
upper end of the seed was continued into a fine twisted 
xvod; then came ‘a plain cylindrical portion attached at 
an angle to the corkscrew, 
beautiful feather—the whole being about 1 foot in length. 
The end was supposed by Mr. Francis Darwin, to whom 
they were indebted for a very interesting memoir on 
the subject, to act very much in the same manner as 
that of Hrodium, already mentioned. He did not doubt 
that the end would bury itself in the manner described 
by Mr. Darwin, but he doubted whether it always did 
so. One fine day, not long ago, he chanced to be look- 
ing at a plant of that species, and around it were 


and ending in a long and 


several seeds more or less firmly buried in the ground. 
There was a little wind blowing at the time, and it 
struck him that the long-feathering awn was admirably 
adapted to catch the wind, while on the other hand it 
seemed almost too delicate to drive the seed into the 
ground in the manner described by Darwin. He there- 
fore took a seed and placed it upright on the turf. 
The day was perfectly fine, and there could therefore 
be no question of hydroscopic action. Nevertheless, 
when he returned after a few hours, he found that the 
seed had buried itself some little distance in the ground. 
He repeated the observation several times, always with 
the same result ; thus convincing himself that one method, 
at any rate, by which seeds bury themselves is by tak- 
ing advantage of the action of the wind, and that the 
twisted position of the awn, by its corkscrew-like move- 
ment, facilitates the entry of the seed into the ground. 


THA-CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 

The following article will be read with interest by the 
planters, It is taken from the “Town and Country 
Journal,” a weekly journal published at Sydney, dated 
9th July :-— 

It may prove interesting to furnish a few particulars 
concerning this, one of the most interesting plants that 
can be met with in our gardens. We have been induced 
to refer to the tea-plant on this occasion, chiefly because 
the honour of first introducing it, and of preparing the 
herbage for use, has recently, and on previous occasions, 
been claimed in other colonies, and by persons who 
have not the shadow of a right todoso. It was culti- 
vated in Sydney before either of the colonies referred to 
had a name. It was introduced and cultivated by the 
late Thomas Shepherd, at the Darling Nursery, Sydney, 
as early as 1830, where the original plant might haye 
been seen up to a few years since, when alterations in 
the grounds required its removal. From this old plant 
thousands of young ones were distributed during the 
many years it stood, producing annually large crops of 
seed and numerous young plants from layers, throughout 
this and the neighbouring colonies. It may be that 
within 20 or 25 years past, plants have been brought to 
the colonies from China or elsewhere, and as a matter 
of fact we know such to be the case, but it is quite 
certain that the originals in all the Australian colonies, were 
the offspring of this early introduced one. Some of the 
earliest young tea plants propagated to the Sydney Botanic 
Gardens, and if we are not mistaken these very plants 
are still to be seen there. 

With regard to preparing tea leaf it may be said that 
nothing of consequence was attempted until about 1846-7, 
when two samples of cured leaf were exhibited by Mr. 
T. W. Shepherd, who had suceeded his father at the 
nursery, at one of the Horticultural Society’s exhibitions. 
One of the samples consisted of young leaves, just 
emerged from the buds, and curled in the orthodox 
manner to represent the tea known as gunpowder. Beside 
this sample, which consisted of about 2Ib one of a 
Chinese gunpowder, tea, specially brought from China 
for the exhibitor, was placed for comparison. This was 
a very high priced tea; we have an idea that it was 
about 16s per Ib. The two teas were much alike both 
in apperance and taste, indeed some of the visitors were 
almost inclined to doubt the genuine character of the 
exhibit. A great deal of pains had been taken im gather- 
ing, sweating, and curling the leaves to give them as 
much the appearance of the Chinese tea as possible. The 
trial was satisfactory as to quality, but such tea could 
not be produced at a profit even at 16s per Ib without 
much cheaper labour. The other sample consisted of full 
grown leaves not curled but merely sweated and dried, and 
of course did not present the ordinary appearance of tea, — 
nor was it palatable as an infusion. It was merely pre- 
pared as a trial for producing a coarse cheap tea that — 
could be grown and prepared by any person without any — 
appreciable cost and which would pay at a few pence per 
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‘pound. These leaves were purposely selected as affording 
the extreme of unsuitableness and for the purpose of 
shdwing that ordinary tea quite as good as the coarse 
hysonskins that at the time formed the bulk of the tea 
ration tea imported from China. Half grown leaves would 
make a fair tea, and the cwl is not absolutely necessary 
if the leaves are otherwise properly cured. Gathering 
the leaves is the main expense, and this precludes all 
chance of tea culture in Australia as a commercial enter- 
prise until the cost of labowr fails to something like a 
level with that of other countries or the cost in other 
rises to the Australian standard., At the same time the 
requirements of cultivating the plant are so simple that 
there is no reason why itmight not be found in every 
garden, and the leaves gathered and made use of in lieu 
of the imported and often adulterated costly article. The 
shrub is as easily grown as a rose or geranium bush, 
and if as generally cultivated for home use as these are, 
the colony of New South Wales woule be a gainer to 
the extent of at least £100,000 sterling per annum, while 
many families would be relieved from a very considerable 
dvain upon their incomes. Practically they could obtain 
their tea for nothing. Housekeepers in the bush, where 
tea is so largely consumed, will understand what a con- 
siderable saving this would be. Five shillings a week 
| —£13 a year—for tea as a moderate estimate for the 
' cost of tea for even a small family of five or six persons. 

On an average probably the expenditwre would be con- 
siderably more, and all this might be saved by adding 
a few tea plants to those already cultivated for family 
use. A few years ago we published full particulars relating 
to tea culture in Australia, and it may be that we will 
soon haye the articles revised and republished. If the 
culture became naturalised, in the way suggested, there 
would always be at hand the material for establishing 
the industry on ascale of magnitude whenever the cir- 
cumstances of the clony should become so changed as 
_ to render it probable that it would prove a commercial 
~ success. 


AGRICULTURE AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
(Field, 10th Sept. 1881.) 

Mr. I’. H. Moore read an important paper on ‘The 
Depression of Agriculture: its Effects and its Lessons.” 
Three points considered were—(1) Causes ; (2) Changes 
brought about; (3) Remedies. 

(8) Remedies.—After quoting correspondence from Pro- 
fessor Wrightson and Mr. Gilbert Murray, in which the 


_ Moore proceeds to sum up’ what, in his opinion, must be done 
‘to enable agriculture to flowish; for that with fair 
‘seasons, it can be made to answer, he does not doubt. 
ces on the land will have to be reduced, and itis 
only reasonable that trade and income should bear an 
equal share. Rents will probably come down, but this 
is a matter that must regulate itself. Labour must be 
ve economically used, and labour-saying machinery 


@ most money; and the farmer who expects to thrive 
st be able to take advantage of every appliance that 
s age of wonderful activity can give him. In other 
Mr. Moore, at 


agriculture, which too often the ignorance of the 
Aimer preyents his using, and at the same time very 
properly limited the direct advantage which farmers can 
expect to derive from scientific teaching. The conclusion 
the paper is so much to the point on this head that 
» venture to introduce it. 
Seeing how beneficent an influence the technical applica- 
of the sciences of chemistry, biology, physics, and 
echanics may exert on the future progress of agricult- 
», it may not be ont of place to inquire how far 
the well-informed agriculturist should be acquainted with 
ese subjects. Should he endeavour to become deeply 
ed in these sciences, he would find himself 
Nourishing a youth sublime 


‘has the worse for his patient.” 


With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of time, 
instead of acquiring such a practical knowledge of his 
art. On the other hand, he may set such high value 
on practical knowledge as utterly to ignore theory, and 
to content himself entirely with such rule-of-thumb in- 
formation as he may acquire by daily work on a farm, 
so that however correct his knowledge may be, it is 
none the less empirical. Between these two extremes 
there is, it seems to us, a via media preferable to 
either. A well-informed agriculturist should have ac- 
quired a snflicient knowledge of the principles of science 
to enable him not only to understand what improve- 
ments in agriculture have been eflected by science in 
the past, but also to form an adequate conception as to 
what information agriculture is likely to receive from 
science in the near future. The suggestions as to im- 
proved agricultural practice have emanated from chemists, 
mechanicians, and other scientific men, but it is the agvi- 
culturists themselves who have given effect to these 
suggestions, and thereby secured substantial advances. 
Uf the agriculturist is sufficiently cultured to be able to 
determine whether in any doubtful case the solution of 
the difficulty is most likely to be fwmnished by himself 
or by a scientific worker, or if, in other words, his 
scientific education has been such as will enable him in 
any doubt or difficulty to see exactly where the shoe 
pinches, this we apprehend is all that is necessary. Let 
the suggestions of scientific men fall on good ground 
in the minds of agriculturists, and nothing but good can 
result. Or fault is, in looking upon science, that we 
expect too much, and do not realise that it is, to use 
the words of Oliver Wendell Holmes, “a first-rate piece 
of fumiture for a man’s upper chamber, if he has com- 
mon sense on the ground floor. But if a man hasn't 
got plenty of good common sense, the more science he 
In fact, it can almost be 
said to be a certainty that, however much help we may 
get from the applied sciences in our social life, their 
help to ow: agriculture will never cause a very re- 
volutionary change. After all that we can do in the shape 
of manuring the soil by the addition of the best manures 
of which experimental research and the knowledge of 
the chemist can point out; after we have tilled it by 
the most effective implements which engineering skill 
can produce for the purpose, and which are as different 
from the rude implements of our forefathers as light is 
from darkness; after the skill of the botanist has been 
exercised in the selection of nothing but the best seed 
and the destruction of weeds; after the application of 
the knowledge of the entomologist in the destruction of 
insect pests—after all these things the farmer has naught 
to do but to trust that the great controlling influence 
of all—the weather—will be favourable to his work, 
and enable him to reap a good reward for all his labour 
and expenditure. We cannot warm the perhaps cold 
earth with the telegraph wire, nor can we command 
sunshine by means of the mighty steam engine. We 
live in an age of wonderful life, but our agriculture, 
though partaking to a certain extent of this vitality, is 
still the same slow, anxious profession it was when 
Virgil wrote his ‘‘ Georgics,”’ when old Tusser penned 
his quaint ‘ Rules of Husbandry,” or when Arthur Young 
fought for and taught improved husbandary. That we 
have made gigantic strides in agricultural practice since 
those times is undoubtedly true; but after all, it means 
but little else than that we risk a very great deal more 
than did our forefathers to the uncertainties of our very 
uncertain climate. To use a_ sporting phrase, we lay 
more heavily and at shorter prices in favour of warmth 
and sunshine and ‘the earth yielding forth its increase.” 
Goethe's expression of ‘Light, more light,’ may very 
well be altered to ‘ Sunshine, more sunshine” for 
our crops in future, and to * Knowledge, more knowledge,” 
on all that appertains to the soil, the animal, and the 
plant, for our farmers. With these, British agriculture 
may once again be remunerative, and perhaps even 
prosperous. 
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HORA HORTULANA :—ON SOILS. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, 17th September 1881.) 


“Ah! if I had but your soil, I should get on,” says 
the unsuccessful gardener, when viewing with envy the 
products of a successful brother; “it is impossible to 
grow these things on my land.” Indeed, each of us has, 
Isuppose, in turn complained of the disappointing char- 
acter of the ground in which circumstances have led 
us to attempt to cultivate our favourite plants. And 
yet, when we come to think over it, soil is the one 
thing which, above all others, is in the gardener’s own 
hands. But each of us has it in his own power so to 
modify the special soil of the spot where fortune has 
placed him as to make it suitable—in large measures, 
at all events, for the plants he loves. 

The sea has always seemed to me a ereat consolation 
for gardeners; and im this way :—Throughout living 
Nature there are found two substances, often compani- 
ons, in nature very similar, and yet, in the work of life, 
of different, perhaps of antagonistic functions: I mean 
potash and soda. In every living being, animal or veget- 
able, you will often find these two; but they are held 
in different proportions in the different fiuids and solids 
of the body, and appear to play different parts in the 
labours or the organism. While the animal body may, 
with comparatively little harm, be almost drenched with 
that commonest of soda compounds, table salt, a much 
smaller dose of potash may become a distinct poison. 
Now the sea is salt by reason of the great mass of the 
soda-salt contained in it; the quantity of potash is by 
comparison exceedingly small. Yet one common com- 
mercial source of potash is furnished by the ashes of 
seaweeds. These, living and growing in the sea, reject 
the abundant soda and pick up the scanty potash. This 
strange fact is, I say, a consolation to the gardener, 
for it shows him that what we call soil is not in itself 
food, but merely a carrier, throughout which the real 
food need be but thinly distributed. Much the same is 
seen in the air we breathe; the oxygen on which we 
live makes up a fifth only of the atmosphere, the other 
four-fifths are supplied by the useless nitrogen which we 
take into our lungs, it is true, but send out again un- 
changed, making no use whatever of it in our bodies. 
Still less, indeed, does the plant take up into itself, 
out of the manifold mixture which we call soil. The 
real food of even the most luxuriant vegetable growth 
is small in quantity, and, as far as we know, com- 
paratively simple in quality; abundance of material and 
complexity of composition are necessary for making the 
soil a fit carrier of the scanty precious real food, but 
are necessary for this alone. 

This I take to be the first principle of the gardener’s 
art, this the chief object of the gardener’s pains—to 
bring and keep the soil in such a condition that the 
meagre handful of elements which serve as actual food 
shall be placed in the best circumstances, and prepared 
in the best possible way for reception by the plant. 
That the actual food (putting on one side for the pre- 
sent the matter of water) is scanty, every one knows. 
A tall tree, to take an extreme case, when burnt to 
ashes, dwindles to a mere handful of salts, to which 
you may, if you please, add, for the sake of complete- 
ness a tiny flask of ammonia to represent the nitrogen 
which it drew from the ground; the two together seem 
a trifle compared with the mass of earth through which 
the tree’s roots wandered, and which served it as soil. 
Still greater is the contrast between the earth-drawn 
material of one of the luxuriant sunflowers, in which 
esthetic visitors to my garden at the present time find 
so much delight, and the load of earth which cireum- 
scribes its roots; burn the gorgeous plant and it van- 
ishes to a pinch of salts and a whift of hartshorn. 
These and these alone it took from the soil; all the 
rest came to it from the air. 


5 The several elements of the actual food, too, are few 

in _number—a little potash, soda, and lime, with a 
sprinkling of sulphur and phosphorus, and a trace of _ 
magnesia, alumina, silica, and iron; these, with some 
nitrogen and hydrogen, to form ammonia compounds, 
are the actual food elements of every plant, and of all 
plants. These, letting alone for the present the debated 
question as to how far carbon compounds may be ab- 
sorbed from the soil, are the naked elementary things 
on which the plant actually lives. Theue are found in 
one proportion or another in, I might almost say, every 
soil. In almost every barrowful of earth taken from 
where you please, analysis would detect enough to sup- 
ply, I would venture to say, the ashes of a tree, and 
we must remember the living root will pick up minute 
fragments which would escape the chemist; they are 
found scattered and distributed in a mass, it may be, of 
alumina, or of silica, or of lime, of which the plant 
makes no use at all. The difference between bad soil 
and good soil is not so much whether these elemental 
things are all present or no (though sometimes, it is 
true, one or the other may be all but absent), as whe- 
ther they are present in appropriate arrangements and 
suitable conditions, 

The broad characters of these “arrangements” and 
“conditions” are very fitly indicated by the well-known 
gardening phrases of “dead” earth and “live” earth. 
A little while ago I dug up and brought to the surface 
the subsoil of some lightly and poorly cultivated land. 
I added to it ammonia salts and chemical compounds, 
so that as far as the mere elements of plant life were 
concerned, it was on a level with the cultivated patch 
by its side, and I sowed and planted. Joseph shook 
his head, prophesying that no good things could be 
hoped for from ‘that dead soil,” and he was right; 
the seedlings in large measure failed or the seedlings 
dwindled and went off, and the planted perennials drageled 
out a stunted, poverty-stricken life, or vanished wholly 
out of existence. In spite of the presence of the ele- 
ments of food the “dead” soil was unable to meet the 
wants of the plants, and to help them in the struggle 
of growth. 

What then is the difference between “dead” earth 
and “live” earth? The fundamental difference is that 
told by the plain simple meaning of the words. Good 
soil, fit for the growth of plants is really and truly 
alive: the thin crust of the earth which we cultivate is 
a widespread organism in which forces contend in the 
same way as they do in a living body, in which atoms 
are whirled to and fro in molecular and chemical con- 
flict. 

A great deal of the work of the animal and indeed 
of the vegetable organism is done by means of agencies 
which we call ‘‘ferments.” The action by which the — 
tiny globule of yeast changes sugar into alcohol and 
carbonic acid is'a type of the multitudinous and as yet 
mysterious actions going on not only in the digestive 
canal of the animal, whereby food is dissolved and 
transmuted, but in nearly all the passages and cells of 
every herb and beast, whese blood or sap is being made, 
and where living protoplasm is being built up or broken 
down; and live soil is alive by virtue of its abounding 
in similar ferments. You pour some ammonia on to — 
“dead” earth; it remains ammonia, and as ammonia is © 
soon washed away. You pour the same quantity on to — 
good ‘‘live” earth; in a short time tiny activities are — 
at work, and the ammonia is soon changed into nitric © 
acid, and this into some nitrate or other. Now, though 
all living matter, either in the changes attending on 
life, or in the decay which follows upon death, is, by 
the action also of ferments, resolved into ammonia, and 
though the ammonia thus produced is to a large extent 
the ultimate source of that nitrogen on which plants — 
must feed in order to live, evidence is forthcoming to — 
show that ammonia does not serve as the direct but 
only as the indirect food of plants; before a plant can 
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take up the nitrogen present in ammonia, that ammonia 
must” be changed into a nitrate. And all over the globe 
the ferments in live cultivated soil are busy changing 
‘the useless, we may even say the harmful, ammonia into 
the beneficial nitrate. 

This one ferment change going on in live soil has 
already been fairly worked out; but in all probability 
it is merely one of a vast number of similar changes 
going on in the earth, of whose existence we have in- 
dications, but concerning which our knowledge is im- 
perfect and inexact. I am treading now on dangerous, 
mitrodden ground, where we sadly need the light of 
careful experimental research; but I feel confident that 
future inquiry will justify the view that good rich soil 
is ever in travail, seething in molecular strife for the 
benefit of the plant, that the earth is not merely a 
storehouse whence the herb draws directly the material 
it needs, but rather serves at once as kitchen and stomach, 
where food is both cooked and digested, in order that 
the rootlets may take it already prepared for further 
use, and the cells for which it is intended be saved 
many a laborious task. The plwt, in fact, is fed by 
the soil, rather than feeds on the soil; all vegetable 
organisms are, as it were, parasites on Mother Warth. 

Nor is this view refuted by the fact that many plants 
may be cultivated on pure useless sand, watered with 
appropriate saline solutions, or even in the solutions 
themselves apparently free from all the ferments of 
which [ have spoken; for every living organism has 
almost unbounded powers of adaptation, and will make 
shift for itself under widely different countries. Plants 
thus grown may live, but do not flourish. I, however, 
‘am speaking, not of what plants can achieve, but of 
what they are in the habit of doing under ordinary 
circumstances; and the objection which we are con- 
sidering will first haye foree when we seo market gar- 
deners preferring to grow their produce in large vats 
of saline solutions.—Dirres. 

(To be continued.) 


ia SUB-TROPICAL GARDENING. 
; (Field, 10th Sept. 1881.) 


This kind of gardening was introduced in order to 
-ayoid the efernal round of geraniums, calceolarias, and 
4 ew other common bedding plants, which, however 
worthy of culture they may be, can hardly be said to 
wonyey any adequate idea of the riches of the plant 
world capable of cultivation out of doors in our climate. 

‘or some years, however, the very name proyed sufficient 
t deter many from giving the system a trial, from 
‘the erroneous notion that only tropical vegetation—the 
Inmates of our stoves—was admissible. This arose 
Tench Musas, Caladinms, and similar tender plants 
being recommended in the first instance, together with 
‘eostly preparations for supplying bottom heat, special 
soils, &e., all of which were at one time considered 
necessary. But not only have such unsuitable subjects 
en, generally discarded, but more recent events have 
‘Proved that even better and more lasting results can be 
‘@itained by the use of plants of even 2 much hardier 
‘@haracter than soft-wooded bedding plants, the sole re- 
‘Presentatives of out-door decoration some twenty years 
‘ago. Now, with the rich store of fine-foliaged 
‘from temperate climes at command, it is quite possible 


‘fme-leaved shrubs make beautiful beds if ent down close 
‘to the ground every year like herbaceous plants. We have 
also the hardy palm (Chammrops), noble yuccas, and 
traceful bamboos, the beauty of which can hardly be 
extelled by any of the inmates of ow stoves; and as 
regards dwarfer subjects suitable for edgings, we have 
#tieh hardy plants as Siebolds’s plantain lily (Punkia), 
a@eanthuses, and plants of a similar character; while 
@mongst plants that are annually raised from seeds, 
120 


plants | 


to have a beautiful garden of hardy plants alone; for | 
‘such subjects as the Ailantus, Paulownias, and other | 


and merely require the protection of glass to start them, 
we have infinite variety between the stately Ricinus or 
castor-oil plant, and the dwarf Centaurea or Cham- 
puce, from which to select colour or form. It is by selection 
from the various sections that the best results are obtained, 
and one great advantage of using permanent plants in pots 
for central objects in groups, or as isolated specimens on 
the turf, is that, while they add variety to the arrange- 
ment during summer, they can be taken up and utilised 
for in-door decoration as soon as the beauty of the out- 
door garden begins to fade. In this way a maximum of 
interest and pleasure may be enjoyed from both the 
out-dooy and in-door garden, according to the season. 
Sub-tropical and other fine-leaved plants, therefore, used 
properly, become a source of pleasure, affording as they 
do distinct phases of beauty. One tires of the continual 
repetition of the same class of plants, however well or 
tastefully they may be arranged; and by having totally 
distinct types of vegetation in separate divisions, such 
as the sub-tropical in one, carpet beds in another, and 
flowering plants in another, the result will be a well- 
varied and interesting garden. 


Although tender plants in pots are decidedly effective 
for special occasions, in a general way any plants that 
are not able to stand out of doors from the first week 
in June until the last week in September can hardly be 
called fit for summer bedding. Amongst the most snitable 
are several kinds of palms, such as Seaforthia elegans ; 
Chamierops excelsa and C. humilis; Aralias of various 
sorts ; Dracena australis and D. indivisa ; Phormium tenax 
and its variegated form; Yucca aloifolia variegata ; 
Hedychium gardnerianum, a noble-foliaged as well as 
a beautiful flowering plant; Ficus elastica, or indiarubber 
plant, a useful plant, either as a large or small 
specimen ; and Eucalyptus globulus, the bluish-grey tint 
of which is quite unique in its way. Erythrinas make 
fine autumn beds; being very brilliant in colour, they 
are useful for lighting up sombre masses of foliage. 
Bamboos have such beautiful feathery foliage, that, when 
the winter is too severe to trust them out, they should 
be utilised as large pot plants for plunging out of 
doors in summer; they luxuriate on the margins of 
water, and look particularly well in irregular groups or 
clumps. Abutilons are particularly well adapted for 
open-air decoration, either planted or plunged; Abutilon 
Boule de Neige, Bowe d’Or, and Darwini are all good; 
A. tesselatum and A. Thompsoni are also very effective, 
the markings of the foliage being rich and varied. The 
hardiest tree fern, Dicksonia antarctica, looks well 
plunged in shady dells where a good canopy of over- 
hanging foliage gives shelter and shade; and several 
varieties of dwarf ferns, such as the Bird’s-nest Fern, 
are admirably adapted for undergrowth to the above. 

Plants raised from seed will, however, form the majority 
in most places, from the lack of room under glass for 
sheltering many large plants. Of these the most gener- 
ally useful are Cannas (called Indian shot, from their 
very hard seeds, which require soaking before they are 
sown). If sown in February, in strong heat, they make 
fine plants for bedding; their foliage is lovely, and the 
flowers rich in colour. The underground roots are per- 
manent, and inerease in size and strength every year. 
They may be taken up and wintered under glass, or 
securely protected in the soil by means of external 
coverings. The splendid masses of cannas one sees in 
the public paxks are generally protected in winter. The 
tall light-green-foliaged varieties make excellent centres 
for groups, as they mostly flower freely, and the dwarfer 
bronzy-foliaged sorts are eood for edging. A new variety, 
called Adrienne Robin, is very good, In addition to 
seeds, cannas are readily increased by division of the 
roots. The castor-oil plant is perhaps the noblest we 
have that can be raised from seeds. The latter should 
be sown in February in heat, and the young plants 
shifted on as required, They often row from &ft. to 
10ft. high, with foliage nearly a yard in width. The 
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dwarf bronzy-foliaged R. Gibsoni is very effective for 
margins. It usually produces seeds very freely, and they 
frequently ripen out of doors in warm summers. Solan- 
ums, treated in the same manner, are also very effect- 
ive. The spiny-leaved. S. robustum, the elegant cut- 
Jeaved §. laciniatum, and §. Warscewiczi make beautiful 
single specimens or edgings to groups of taller plants. 
Wigandias, Ferdinanda eminens, and Melianthus major 
are likewise all beautiful plants, treated as annuals ; 
and among dwarfer subjects that can be raised with 
them I may mention Brazilian beet, with its richly 
tinted leaves and midribs; Acacia lophantha ; Amarantus 
in variety; Cineraria maritima; and’ Centaureas, with 
their silvery, elegantly cut leaves. There are, moreover, 
the dwarf thistle-like Chamzpuce diacantha and Cassa- 
bone, Hcheverias in variety, Stachys lanata, and many 
other dwarf plants suitable for edgings or carpeting 
beneath tall-growing subjects. 

Of hardy or. permanent plants in addition to those 
already enumerated, I may mention the many beautiful 
varieties of maples, from the well-known Acer Negundo 
variragatum to the beautifully cut-leayed A. polymorphum 
and its varieties. These, treated as dwarf standards, 
with the ground covered with dwarfer plants for contrast 
are very beautiful. Bocconias, with their tall spikes of 
graceful flowers and noble foliage, make effective and 
permanent plants for isolated groups. The Pampas grass 
and Arundo ought also to find a place in every garden, 
for they are beautiful at all times of the year, and on 
the margins of water are quite at home. Several 
varieties of Rhus or Sumach have yery beautiful foliage, 
Rhus glabra laciniata being especially elegant. Aralia 
japonica is also well adapted for flower garden decora- 
tion, as are likewise Retinosporas, Junipers, and Cu- 
pressuses among conifers. Of dwarfer plants for edgings 
or carpeting we have the gold and silver Huonymuses, 
golden honeysuckle, and a variegated yine. The Trito- 
mas, with their fine rush-like foliage and flame-like 
spikes of flower, the Funkias, the variegated grasses 
such as Poa trivialis argentea, the Polemonium ccru- 
leum, the Vincas or periwinkles, Santolina, Stachys, 
Sedums, Cerastiums—these and many more are all use- 
ful plants in the flower garden. In fact, the material to 
select from is unlimited, even if we confine ourselves 
to fine-foliaged plants; but there is no reason why 
beautiful flowering or berry-bearing plants should not be 
utilised with excellent effect—as, for instance, omamental 
gourds, egg plants, the Cape gooseberry, &c.; while 
tuberous-rooted begonias, and may equally brilliant plants 
that do not fall in with the ordioary bedders, might 
im some places be associated with the fine-foliaged plants. 

As to arrangement, in all cases beds or sets of beds 
of the simplest design are the best. Shelter from wind 
is also of the first importance, and for this reason recesses 
in shrubberies or banks clothed with foliage form the most 
fitting backeround for beds or groups to nestle in. 
Avoid Musas or Caladiums, the leaves of which tear 
into shreds if winds cannot be entirely shut out; also 
plants that look unhappy on the occurrence of a cold night 
or two; and concentrate your efforts on subjects that 
grow and look luxuriantly under nearly all conditions. 
a dell or garden overhung by trees is at command 
where ordinary flowering plants run all to leaf and 
refuse to flower, take advantage of it for fime-foliaged 
plants. It will form a charming change from brilliant 
bedding plants or severely geometric carpet beds to come 
upon a garden where each plant spreads broad its delic- 
ate foliage on the grass, even in our variable climate. 


J.G. 


{ 


Pararrin.—in the Colonies and India it is stated that 
a thick vein of a peculiar substance, containing half its 
weight of pure paraffin, has been discovered at Hawke’s 
Bay, New Zealand. It is said to be worth £40 a 
ton.—Naturc, August 11, p. 34. 


spoonful to a tumbler. 


Puaskomyitia Tra.—Dr. Xavier Landerer, writing in 
the Chemist and Druggist, says one of the street cries 
of Athens is ‘‘Buy Phaskomylia tu bunn,” or the Sage 
plant of the mountain, the apple-bearmg Sage. The 
herbalists gather it, and tie it in bundles, which they 
sell in the market for about 10 leptas. A tea made from 
this herb is drunk in all chills and gripes, as a matter 
of course, without consulting the doctor; it is sold, too, 
in the coffee-houses and confectioners’ shops. The plant 
is called apple-bearing, because the puncture of the insect, 
Cynips salvie, causes the growth of galls known as 
Galle esculente, and like little green Apples. These are 
collected and eaten after being steeped in water to 
remove the bitter and styptic constituents. The plant 
is very common in the mountains of the district - of 
Maina, and the galls are collected and boiled .in honey 
or sugar, the consere thus made being used like other 
sweetmeats, or mixed with water as a beverage, a tea- 
This Sage plant is found in all 
houses of the poorer sort, and on board ships and on 
cold days Phaskomylia tea is drunk. The plant is also 
kept on hand in all the coffee-houses, even as far as 
Odessa, and its infusion is a favourite beverage. In 
Odessa a kind of punch is made of it with rum. —Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. _ 

Woop Pup ror MakInG Barrets.—The latest novelty 
in the application of wood pulp comes to us from America, 
namely, for making barrels for holding both solids and 
liquids. The following account of this manufacture is 
given in a recently issued report from America: — 
‘““Wood pulp, so conspicuous of late years as a material 
for the manufacture of paper, has been found to afiord 
one of the best means of making light cheap, and 
durable barrels, adapted for all purposesfor which these 
useful packages are demanded. The barrel is made in 
one piece of coarse wood pulp, subjected to a pressure 
of 400 tons. The heads are made in the same way, 
giving a degree of compactness of grain that is sufficient 
for every use. When the barrels are put together they 
are very light, very strong, and very satisfactory in 
every way. Two kinds of barrels are made—one for | 
fruit, flour, and other dry substances; the other for 
oil, lard, beef, pork, and liquids of all kinds. These 
latter are made impervious to the infiltration of oil and 
other liquids by a simple process. The flour barrels 
are so strong, that when filled they can be dropped — 
from a waggon without injury, and fruit packed in them 
keeps a long while, being excluded from all contact 
with the air. These packages can be made for half the 
cost of ordinary barrels.”—Ibid. 

Roor Prunrne.—Unpruned trees are benefited by root 
pruning, like other trees; but they do not require it 
nearly so often, because, being allowed to extend, they 
yun themselves out into fruit. Pruning is one way of 
lessening the effects of root pruning, and curtailing its 
usefulness. Keep up the demand for food by encourag- 
ing a large breadth of branches and leaves, and reduce 
the supplies by curtailing the roots, and a decided 
check is given to over-Iuxuriance at once. This is the 
philosophy of root pruning. I may just add that I 
have for many years tried the effect of tree growth and 
shoot extension with a minimum amount of pruning, or 
none at all, upon many other kinds of plants—among 
which may be named the hawthorn, Cratzegus pyracantha, 
and other hardy shrubs, the Bougainvillea, Clerodendron, 
Stephanotis, Allamanda, roses, é&c.—and always with the 
same result, that is, of running the plants into flower 
or fruit abundantly at an early age. The Crategus 
pyracantha, it is well known, does not fruit freely when 
young; but we have a number of quite young plants 
here, growing in a strong soil, that fruit in the most 
profuse manner. Let the branches extend, and never 
shorten them, and each one will produce dense wreaths — 
of berries. It is only when you begin to crop the ‘ 


to bear fruit.—J. S. W.—ield. 
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PLANTING IN MANILA, 


“There is a local industry, which for some time 
has become extraordinarily extended in this quarter 
—that of the manufacture of common hats from Bali- 
nag and Pangasinan ‘These hats are in great demand 
in Burope and America, especially in the latter, from 
which large orders have been sent to Manila. It is 
to be remarked that a good business is done in Europe 
and America after receiving these hats, by altering and 
adapting them to suit the taste of customers there.” — 
Diaria de Manila, 3rd Sep!. ; 

“ Sugar.—A well informed ‘person who has been 
applying himself to studying statistics, and who in- 
vestigates whatever can contribute to give greater 
knowledge of the riches of this country, assures us 
that the production of sugar in the Philippines during 
the present years may exceed 200,000 tons. These 
figures place the Philippines m an honourable position. 
Tt is certain that in year to come, the production of 
this valuable ariicle will go on increasing here.”— 
Comercio, 3rd Sept. 

"Po Cove growers.—We have seen a telegram from 
Spain dated yesterday, announcing a further fall in 
the prices of coffees from these islands, and ereat 
reluctance on the part of consumers to biy Philippine 
coffee, of which there are new large stocks in the 
- Peninsula. The nominal price was $18 per Castilian 
 quintal. This explains the complete stagvation of busi- 
i ness here as*to transactions with this article which 
hi finds no buyers at $1,353 If holders here do not 
lower their rates we forsee that the stocks in hand will 
| be increxsed by the first arrivals of the new crop. We 
a believe that the quantity stored in Manila now amounts 
to 10,000 piculs. We are informed that in Spain, 
attention has been drawn to the quickness with which 
stored Philippine coffee loses the green colour, while 
that from Porto Rico, Cuba, and Mexico preserves its 
colour longer. Hence the latter description is more 
in demand and is quoted at higher ratrs than that from 
these i-lands. Probably this is owing to the faulty 
mode of collection in this country, perhaps from over 
haste to pluck the berries, from the trees. Hence we 
draw the attention of planters to it, so that on in- 
vestigiting the origin of this serious defect they may 
be able to remedy and thus enables Philippine coffee 
to recover its repute. Notwithstanding that it was 
believed here to be superior to coffee from other 
countries, it must have become deteriorated, when it 
is quoted in the European markets at such low rates.” 

—Siraits Times. 


THE PLANLING ENTERPRISE IN SUMATRA, 


Regarding Peli, Langkat, and Serdang, the Samarang 
Vaderland of the 22nd August contains an article in 
hich the origin of planting enterprise there and its 
resulis are thus set forth :— 
Twenty-five years ago the Siate of Siak, which now 
forms the central portion of the Residency of the 
tern Coast of Sumatra, was connected with the 
etherlands Indian Government by rather weak ties. 
The Netherlands had concluded several engagements 
ith the Sultan of that State, but evidently more 
sympathy was felt there forthe British, which is very 
licable from the active trade between that territory 
and Singapore. It was not until one Wilson attempted 
to e-tailish a second Sarawak at Bukit Baru and 
‘Kilapa Pati, and the Sultan applied fir the aid of the 
Bee Government agninst him, that Siak was actually 
Drought unver Netherlands authority. This happed in 
“1858. In the following years, the numerous dependencies 
of Siak were visited by Mr. Netscher then Resident of Rhio 
and engagements were entered into successively with the 
headmen and people, whereby they facknowledged the 
supremacy of the Netherlands. The Resident also 


exerted himself to call attention to the fact that the 
insignificant trade of these petty states was far be- 
low the productive power of the country, and also 
to encourage enterprising Europeans to eettle there. 
He wrote onthe subject to a trustworthy inhabitant 
of Batavia advising him to send a competent person 
to make inquiries on the spot. The result was that 
in 1863 Mr. J. S. G. Gramberg, from whose articles 
in a magazine in Holland, we derive these p»rticulars, 
undertook a voyage to the east coast of Sumatra. 
He visited all the coast districts in Malacca Straits, 
entered into negotiations with the Sultan of Siak, 
brought with him to Batavia specimens of native 
produce, and showed that a European settlement in 
those districts would have every chance of proving a 
success, The mercantile community of Batavia, re- 
maining faithful to their traditional policy of unwilling- 
ness to invest money in enterprizes in little known places 
Mr. Gramberg met with discouragement and, for a long 
time, it appeared as if all the pains and trouble he had 
taken would be in vain. At last, one enterprising person 
came forward. He asked forinformation, received the 
most recent specimen of tabacco Mr. G. had brought, 
and decided on going to Deli to start a tabacco 
plantation there. This first pioneer of planting en- 
terprise on the Hast coast of Sumatra was Mr. Jacobus 
Nieuhuys, who first set the business on toot on 
behalf of Mr. Van Arend, and became afterwards 
tobacco planter on his own account in Deli. The 
splendid results yielded by the first tobacco crops in 
Yeli are generally known. The excellent quality of 
this product caused so great a sensation in the 
European market that, soon, Hollanders, British, 
Germans, French, and Danes came in grea‘, numbers 
to settle in that fertile district, and several Com- 


-panies were established with the object of carrying 


on the planting business on a large scale. The Co- 
lony thus growing with such unusual rapidity had, 
however, to struggle through many difficulties. Trade 


increased to an extent never before known. ‘The 
native princes and chiefs vrofited much mean- 
time. Some of them became wealthy, but they 


cared little about order and security, and the Euro- 
pean authorities stationed at Rhio and represented 
in Siak by only an Assistant Resident with limit- 
ed jurisdiction had not sufficient power to ensure 
the same. It was not until 1873, when the Hast 
coast of Sumatra was formed into aseparate province 
and an Assistant Resident stationed at Deli, that 
this state of things began gradually to improve. That 
this was necessary becomes apparent when attention 
is paid to the rapid increase of the foreign por- 
tion of the population. Before 1862 there was 
not a single European in Deli and there were only a few 
Chinese retail dealers and revenue farmers. In 1864 
there were only three European planters near Labuan 
Deli, the chief town. In 1867 there were already 1,000 
Chinese, chiefly coolies and the export of tobacco 
reached 1,300 piculs. 

Further statistics show that in 1874 the estates held 
by Earopeans were 23, being 10 more than in the pre- 
vious year, planted with 31,295,555 trees yielding 
19,642 piculs of tobacco, in 1876 there were 75 estates 
with 7,600 coolies and the population were 124 Euro- 
peans. 9 Arabs, 7,607 Chinese, 774 Foreign Orientals, 
and 30,204 natives. ‘This increase of population, chiefly 


|. in the foreign element, indicates the expansion of trade 


and industry. In 1877 the estates were 87 in number, 
of which some were afterwards abandoned an! nutmegs 
and coconuts were also planted, the latter proving 
however, unremuuerative. The Official Colonial report 
for 1880 gives 70 us the number of estates, legally 
established in 1879 under contracts sanctioned by the 
European autkorities, namely, 39 in Deli, 22 in Langkat 
and 9 in Serdang, As to production, the above report 
states that, on ulmost all the estates tobacco was cul- 
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tivated. On 3 of them nutmegs as well; coffee on 1; 
and coffee and cocoa on another, 3 of the new 
estates had produced nothing in 1879 and the 
crops of two others had not been ascertained. The 
tobacco yield for 1879 amounted to :— 
for 32) estates in Deli 5,488,151 Amst. lb. 
19 do Langkat 1,401,516 do 
9 do Serdang 1,321,925 do 
8,211,572 do 

Certainly a remarkable result in a country where, 
fifteen years ago, there was hardly any trade and 
industry owing to miszovernment, exactions, civil war, 
and absence of European entrrprise. 

The revenue in these districlsin 1879 amounted to 
1.195, 196 guilders, and the expenditure to 693,870. 
This large revenue is partially derived from excessive 
taxation, the incidence of which is now becoming 
more severely felt from a recent fall in the price of 
tobacco, resulting in several estates proving unremuner- 
ative, and in other being even abandoned, ‘he 
above journal urges a reduction of taxation on ghe 


ground that the Opium and Gambling farms revenues 


there fully meets local expenditure. 

Messrs. F. HK. and L. C. J. Simonnar have been 
granted a concession for 75 years by the Netherlands 
Indian Government to work diamond, gold, platina, 
and coal mines in the Chumpaka district in the pro- 
vince of the §. and BH. Division of Borneo, 

A petition signed by 44 mercantile firms in Batavia 
has been presented to the Governor General of Nether- 
lands India, praying that book-keeping in the Dutch 
language, or in the Malay language written with Ro- 
man characters, be made compulsory on Chinese and 
Foreign Oriental traders there as a check on fraud- 
ulent bankruptcy among them. 

Several British and Dutch capitalists have also form- 
ed a Steam Navigation Company at Amsterdam 
with a capital of $250, 000 to run a line of six steam- 
ers from there to Java, for carrying cargo only at a 
minimum rate of freight. The first steamer of this line 
was to leave Amsterdam in the middle of last month.— 
Ibid. 

Spncmmens of a new leech previously unknown in 
France, the Hamopsis sanguisuga, have recently been 
exhibited at the Société de Biologie, by Dr. Megnin 
(Med. Times and Gaz., July 30). They were found 
adhermg to the mucous membrane of the mouths of 
some artillery horses that had just returned from Tunis. 
The brooks of North Africa are said to be full of this 
kind of leech.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Grarrinc.—Professor Budd says that in the Iowa 
College: graft-room they graft not only Apple and Pear, 
but Plum,; Cherry, Apricot, and Peach, successfully on 
seedling roots—preferring seedlings of the Miner Plum 
for the stone fruits—using it even for Cherries. 
graft quite early in the winter, on roots stored in 
November, and then immediately plant or store them 
closely together in a bed of sand in a cellar with 
humid air, but with floor and sand neyer more than 


damp. Only the roots and the lower end of the scions' 


are covered by the sahd. For the stone fruits care is 
taken not to let the wax wraping of the union of 
graft and stock be in actual contact with the bark. 
Ao light coat of moist clay is first applied over the cuts, 
and over that is closely wrapped a strip of suslin from 
a roll which has been soaked in a melted mixture of 
white rosin, linseed-oil, and a small quantity of wheat 
floor. This is a rather novel recipe, dispensing with 
the generally-used beeswax. The flour is stirred into 
the hot mixture to prevent the hardening and drying 
of the cloth which should hermetically seal the wounds. 
The planting should be done yery early, on the first 
practicable day, and the grafted roots must be kept 
entirely dormant, but entirely fresh, until planted.— 
Gardenors’ Chronicle. 
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Mousx Rar.—The tail of the musk rat has already 
made its appearance in this country. The odour seems 
to be intermediate between sumbul and musk seed.— 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Over-crowru.— Since the subject of vegetable patho- 
logy,’ writes Mr. Berkeley, ‘“‘has been taken up so 
successfully by Sir James Paget, attention has lately 
been very much turned to anomalies as well as to 
ordinary forms of disease. A very curious one, if not 
entirely new, has lately occurred, which I lose no time 
in communicating to the Gardeners’ Chronicle. I have 
observed for some time that a plant of Thuya gigantea 
has appeared in a very unsatisfactory condition, though 
one close to it is a fine sample of growth. On ex- 
amination I found a large excrescence like a corm at 
the base of the tree, which had a diameter of more 
than 13 inches, while the trunk of the tree had a dia- 
meter of 3 inches only. I had a section made witha 
circular saw, which was impeded when half-way through. 
At the point where the impediment took place was a 
little lump of hard irvon-stone, which had the curious 
effect of causing a strange diversion of growth, which 
was more rapid than it had previously been, but the 
principal energies of the plant were diverted; a few 
roots were thrown out on one side, while there was 
not a trace of roots on the other. The strangest part 
was that the growth of the stem was more rapid, but 
the health of the plant completely deranged. It was 
clearly not a case of exostosis, depending on an im- 
pertect developed bud, but very analogous to a wen in 
the human frame. The case is so curious that I have 
sent a drawing which may, I hope, be acceptable. Since 
the above was written, Dr. Masters has pointed out 
that a similar production is noticed and figured in 1879, 
vol, ix., pp. 372, 377, and I have observed somewhat 
of the same kind at the point where plants have been 
grafted. I do not think it is analogous to what are 
called gnaurs, but that it is a kind of hypertrophy.”— 
M. F. B. 

CoFFEE AND OTHER Propvcts In CeyLon.—I have within 
the last few days received through the Director of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens a further report upon the coffee 
leaf disease by Mr. Ward. This most able and deeply 
interesting paper will forthwith be laid on the table. In 
the opinion of Dr. Trimen it exhausts the subject, and 
completes the work which Mr. Ward undertook, so far 
as it can be carried out in Ceylon. Although Mr. Ward 
has not been able to suggest any mode of treating the 
disease which shall absolutely eradicate it, he has at 
least given to the world in the life history of the Hemi- 
leia the true data upon which a mode of dealing with 
the disease may hereatter be founded, andin the mean- 
while such remedial measures may be adopted as may 
enable the coffee to withstand the strain of the disease. 
Although vast mjury has doubtless been done by the disease, 
the export of coffee from Ceylon will long contmue to 
exceed in value by far all other exports put together. 
It is, however, very satisfactory to note that other pro- 
ducts, both old and new, are fast increasing in quantity 
and value. The export in 1880 of the produce of the 
coconut in its various forms was valued at six millions 
of rupees. The quantity of cinchona bark exported has 
risen from under 15,000 pounds weight in 1876 to 1,061,989 
pounds weight in 1880. The es <port of tea also has doubled. 
Tobacco is another staple which experience has shown 
can be profitably. grown in Ceylon. The value of the 
exports of tobacco last year exceeded a million rupees, 
and, considering the unceasing demand for this article, 
the cultivation of it on a large scale on suitable soil 
could hardly fail to be successful, Other products such as 
India rubber and cocoa ave being grown in increasing 
quantities, and I feel confident that the exports of future 
years will exhibit a variety of products which may in time ~ 
equal the value of our coflee crops.—Speech of Sir Jas. 
Longden tiv opening the Legislative Cowneil of Cayating +a 
Sept. 28th, 1881. 
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' MACKAY, QUEENSLAND, THE GREAT SUGAR 
fe REGION. 
(Written for Ceylon Observer.) 
Mackay, Queensland, 4th Sept. 1881. 
On Tuesday morning, August 31st (the date, in 1606, 
of the discovery of Torres Straits for which I am 
making), we were roused at half past 3 a.m.(!) in 
order to leave the ‘‘ Alexandra” steamer and get into 
the small ‘* Dugong.” Oursteamer, the big one, went 
off north and we had to wait not only for the steamer 
bound south and take the passengers for Mackay, 
but also, after that, until the tide enabled the 
“Dugong” to go up the Pioneer river to the 
wharves at Mackay, a town which sugar has raised 
from nothing to rapidly increasing importance in ten 
years. Before breakfast, however, we landed on Flat Top 
{sland, where there is a lighthouse and telegraph station, 
Hence we telegraphed, had a glorious view of the Pioneer 
river district, of the semi-circular mountain ranges of 
sea and river and land, sunshine and clouds, for clouds 
were gathering which issued in a truly tropical rain- 
fall during the night. It was welcome but transient, 
and not a drop has fallen since, to our great comfort 
as knockers-about, but to the regret of the planters 
who have young cane in the ground. As soon asI 
stepped on shore on the beautiful little islet (one 
literally of thousands, through which our course has 
yun and will run) I was face to face with tropical 
vegetation and much of it common to Ceylon. On 
- the shore was the gout’s foot ipomea, and festooning 
_ the bushes the very convolvuli common near Colombo. 
The screw pine was abundant, and in the lighthouse- 
_ keeper’sgardenthere was acoco palm, vinca rosea(socom- 
- monin our Cinnamon Gardens), &c. There were forms 
not familiar to me intermixed, however. Going along 
_ the banks of the Pioneer river, I could almost fancy 
_ myself on the Kelani or other Ceylon stream. Hibis- 
cus tiliaceus most conspicuous, and the same trees as 
line the road from the Baidge of Boats to Hanwella 
festooned with the same species of creepers. But 
mixed with forms which 1 recognized were others new 
and interesting. Most conspicuous is what the people 
here call ‘‘the palm,” or palma elegans or the Alex- 
andra palm, or the cabbage palm. It resembles a 
thornless katu-kitul, or rather a very luxuriant areka 
_ palm, with more of a tendency to bend. These palms 
' are in masses everywhere, beside rivers or lagoons 
-and add much to the beauty of the scenery. The 
inflorescence and seeds are much like those of the 
eka, only the seeds are much emaller, like wild 
dates, and of a brilliant red as they ripen. This 
palm would be beautiful and usefulin Ceylon, so I got 
_ Mr. Charles Mackinnon (brother to the Argus proprietor) 
who drove me out to a grand sugar estate yesterday, 
which he has just purchased for £95,000, to get me 
me seeds. Also some of what he called ‘* quad- 
-yongs” or Queensland plums, and some ripe Queens- 
i raspberries, ‘This indigenous raspberry exactly 
resembles the cultivated ‘‘ rasp” in flower and foliage, 
‘but the fruit is more like a strawberry, being almost 
round liko a scarlet thread button. Very preity it is, 
“but the flower is not equal tothe true thing. Ifwe can 
grow it from the seed, however, cultivation might im- 
ve it, 


Mackay (in 21° 10’ south) has about the climate 
of those parts of Bengal where 75 inches of rain 
fall, with a far less severehot season, and what 
‘grows well here ought, I think, to do well in our hill 
country. All the way from Sydney hither the bougain 
Villea has been blazing,—pink, magenta, and bright 
Scarlet. So withthe bignonia which the Tamil coolies 
call the tangapu or gold flower. On Sydney bay 
Shores the lantana, chiefly the pink-blossomed, abounds, 
‘and on to this place we have seen it. Indeed it 
121 


threatens to take possession of large portion of Queens- 
land, but the colonists are much more troubled about 
o jute-like weed, sidus retusa, I think. It covers 
whole plains and prevents the sheep getting at the 
grass. The once much dreaded thistle (which grows 
only in good soil and opens it up) is nothing to this 
‘curse of Queensland.” Of the blue-blossomed 
duranta and the ‘‘shoe-flower” hibiscus they make 
fences here, and in gardens I have seen dates, mangoes, 
coconuts, ficus bengalensis, ficus religiosa (the bo-tree), 
poinciana regia and pines growing together. Some of 
the planters’ bungalows are beautiful. At one where 
we met Mr. and Mrs, Hewitt and Mr. and Mrs. Romilly 
the verandah opens out on the river (Pioneer) 
bank, and they told us that although a little low fever 
and ague occurs occasionally in the district the banks 
of the rivers are the healthiest parts! The climate, 
after all, is a semi-tropical one, without frost, and 
that it is favourable to human health the looks of 
the peoyle shew. We saw about a couple of hun- 
dreds of ‘‘ fair women and brave men” at a ball given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Davidson (he a nephew of Davidson of 
Tulloch), and they all looked robust, although the 
men were browned by the sun, to which all expose 
themselves with impunity, I went yesterday to buy 
a white cotton umbrella, and the shopman told me 
there was absolutely no demand for men’s umbrellas, 
We sow little children lying out bareheaded in the 
sun all day, and we were told that cases of sun- 
stroke are unknown. The gentleman sugar planters, 
like the ploughmen, go about in trousers and shirts,— 
coat and waistcoat generally dispensed with in 
working hours. At Mr. Mackinnon’s estate yes- 
terday I saw the hospital for the Kanekas (South 
Sea Island coolies), and it was empty. Of late 
years there has been little sickness or mortality 
amongst these people, and they look well clad, well 
fed, and well-to-do. Hach, when he goes back, is 
sure to carry away a gun. This ought to strengthen 
the tribes to which they belong, but the chiefs ob- 
ject to the withdrawal of the young males, and from 
this cause and the islanders dying out I feel cert- 
ain that ultimately, if not soon, Hindu cooly labour 
must be resorted to. There is a sum of £600 per 
annum on the Queensland estimates for an immigra- 
tion agent, and I believe the necessary law has been 
passed, but the working men and others also are 
strongly prejudiced against the introduction of im- 
migrants other than whites. If they prevail Mackay 
will never turn out, as it is capable of doing, 300,000 
tons of sugar instead of the 10,000 now produced. 

We saw opposite Flat Top Island three schooners 
just arrived from Solomon Isles with ‘‘ boys” and a 
few women, I never felt so inclined to believe the 
development-from-ape theory as when I saw _ the 
Kanekas ranged on deck, although they were well 
dressed, in ‘‘jolly” condition, and many of them 
smoking pipes. Their bushy heads of hair were gener- 
ally dyed a bright yellow with lime or ashes, and 
in that repect they reminded us of the Somalis at 
Aden. But their features are even more of the 
negro type, and it seems to me they are the shortest 
race of human beings I have yet seen. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Jafirey, who is very largely interested 
in sugar, I spoke several sentences in Tamil to the 
‘‘coolies,” but they only grinned at me. When our 
steamer left they gave us a loud cheer which went 
off into a yell, such as no doubt they utter when 
attacking their enemies. They make good cart drivers, 
but the ploughing on the sugar estates is done by 


| white men, the proportion of an estate force being 20 


It is 


per cent white men to 80 per cent blacks. 
cut- 


certain that whites could not do the *‘ trashing,” 


| ting of the canes, &c., or if they could the pursuit 


would not pay. For while the Kanekas get only £6 


| per annum, with lodgings, rations and medical attend- 
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ance,* the wages of white men is 20s to 253 per 
week, with lodging and rations. If the resources 
of tropical Queensland and Australia generally are to be 
developed, Indian coolies must be introduced. It was 
very amusing to see an experienced Kaneka drayman 
pushing his ‘“‘new chum” countrymen out of the way 
with an emphatic ‘‘Get out of that, will you?!’ 
As far as I could see the black labourers are treated 
well and work heartily here. But more labour is 
wanted, so that instead of the ‘‘trash,” withered 
leaves, &c., being removed from the field, it is often 
set on fire on dewy nights. The agents, one of a 
French sugar machinery company, the other of an 
English firm, who are travelling with me, did not 
approve of this and of other expedients, but good 
sugar is turned out and it pays. Mr. Davidson, who 
had experience in the West Indies, told me it was a 
great thing here to have no prejudices to contend 
with. He said this pointing toa plough with three 
horses ploughing earth up to the rows of sugar. 
He said if he ventured to substitute plough for hoe 
in the West Indies the negroes would say : ‘‘ Me have 
grow him sugar ! my father he grow sugar; my grand- 
father he grow sugar. When yow larn grow sugar?” 
The agents for improved sugar machinery, by which 
it is alleged a large additional perceutage of sugar 
can he obtained, now say that Mr. Davidson himself is 
likewise prejudiced. But people have to be cautious, 
They have before them the ‘‘dreadful example” of 
Mr. Tooth (brother of the ritualist clergyman), who 
ruined himself by buying every new machine he 
read of. Mr. Vande Velde, the agent of the Lille 
firm, tells me there is a machine for separating the 
fibres of sugarcane before it is pressed between the 
rollers, which ensures a large additional percentage of 
juice. The difficulty with the cane in its ordinary state 
is that it has a siliceous skin and knots a good deal 
like the bamboo (one cane is called the ‘‘ rose bam- 
boo”), and it jhas, much of it, to be passed twice 


under the rollers. Most of the estates, ranging 
about 5,000 acres each,t have been made from 
“open forest” land—park-like expanses of rich 


alluvial land of a rich black colour, deposited by 
the river but owing itsorigin to voleanic mountains, 
Others have been opened or are now opening on 
what is strangely called ‘‘ scrub land,” really what 
we would call forest in Ceylon. On such land the 
cane will yield a first crop and six ratoon crops 
without renewal. The canes are at first rank and 
yield juice largely in proportion to sugar. The weight 
of cane per acre decreases, but the percentage of 
saccharine matter increases as time goes on. That was 
the experience of a planter who had taken eight crops 
off the same land, Manuring is not entirely neglected, 
but most of the “megass” (exhausted cane) is used 
for fuel, with coal and wood. The latter is already 
scarce, and firewood in Mackay is very expensive.} 


The average yield of cane is over a ton an acre, say. 


up to 30 ewts., and 15 tons cane give 1 ton sugar. 
14 ton per acre is a fair average, and the sugar can 
be sold at Mackay for £22 10s per ton. Many small 
planters, who cannot afford the very expensive machine- 
ry necessary for the manufacture of sugar, sell eane 
to the mill owners, at 11/ per ton on the field, the 
purchaser cutting and carting it to his mill, At a 
large estate called Yengarie, in another district, 
the small growers crush their cane in common mills, 
and the juice, which is paid for by strength, goes 5 
miles in pipes to the central factory. Mr. Van de 
Velde tells us that in Belgium beet juice is thus 
conveyed for a distance of 45 miles! Mr. Jeffray has 


* Passages both ways also paid. 

+ But none fully cultivated. 

+ As are most other things, for little besides sugar 
ig grown. 


‘a sugar plantation is, like a corn farm, in all stages! 


got a most complete set of machinery for a new 
estate, The Palms, and amidst this machinery, and 
no doubt to inaugurate the great mill, the ball was 
given, to which Mr. Jeffray procured invitations for 
me and my companions. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of the Davidsons. Mr. Davidson, the leader 
of the sugar planters here, is a fine energetic fellow : 
I told him that the joke in the Highlands 
when I was a boy was that Tulloch spent the 
money which his brother Henry Davidson, the 
London merchant (father of our host), made. 
I heard Mr. Jeffray say that from one estate he 
did not expect a shilling of return until he had spent 
£40,000; but then he looked for a minimum return 
of 20 per cent. Mr. Mackinnon asked Mr. Paton 
yesterday what a set of best machinery to take in 
2,000 tons of sugar per annum would be. The 
answer was £25,000, with 15 per cent added for freight. 
What with setting-up and all, I suppose the cost 
would be £30,000 to £35,000, so you will see that only 
men of capital can set up large mills, and small ones 
won’t pay so well. ‘here is room, however, for men 
who only grow the cane and sell it. At Pioneer 
estate, where I went yesterday with the purchaser, © 
Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. Brandon, the banker, told me 

that Mr. Spiller, the pioneer sugar planter of the 
district, who in consequence of bad health had sold 
this magnificent estate for £95,000, began with £35, — 
and gradually added to his machinery as he got on. ~ 
Mr. Jaffrey having introduced me to Mr. Davidson, 
the latter most kindly made out a map of the district, 
laid out three days’ drives, and gave us letters of in- 
troduction, four of us going. On the fourth day — 
(yesterday) Mackinnon drove me to and over his 
magnificent estate, and up the Pioneer till we came 
to scenery like that on the Findhorn river. The 
visit to this district has been a most enjoyable one, 
and as [telegraphed to Albany the success of sugar 
is certain and great. But there is only one experi- 
ment with coffee about 15 miles off. That I cannot 
manage to see, butI’ve had a long talk with Mr. 
Costello, a candid, sensible Irishman, who said he 
was not responsible for the over-sanguine statements 
which appeared in the Mackay Standard and were 
copied into the Observer, The result has been one” 
letter to the editor, Mr. Black, whom I have met, ~ 
and another to Costello, from Ceylon. The latter 
was from a Ceylon planter who proposed to come at 
once with his coolies. Costello advised him to come | 
and see first. He tells me he will persevere, but) 
the thing has never yet paid. He is troubled with” 
borer in the stems, and trees are dying from the 
small fungus, so fatal in Maskeliya, etc. 
terrible expense is in weeding: six times ; 
£1 per acre each time. Higher up on the mountains’ 
and nearer the equator coffee may yet do well. But) 
if any man brings coolies to the Mackay district and 
is a wise man he will employ coolies and cash on 
what is known to pay—sugar. It has had it troubles 
in the aspect of sugar and coffee estates. 

the Mackay sugar estates are on low hills, and I 
was much interested by travelling over a hard wood 
railway of 3 miles extent on the Cedars estate which 
cost only £120 per mile. But instead of one expanse 
of perennial green as in the case of a coffee estate 


of growth, from a few inches to a dozen feet high, 
while whole fields ave bare and lying fallow or being 
ploughed. But most of the estates here are on 
perfectly flat land, and these, no doubt, are the cheapest 
to work. On one of the estates we saw “‘the first 
locomotive in Mackay,” one of Fowler’s in connection 
with his portable narrow-gauge railway. Most of the 
carriage is done in carts and drays, pulled by from 
one horse to six or eight, while eight pairs of bullocks 


in a dray are quite common. On a large sugat 
‘ ad 


ay 
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 esta#e about a hundred horses require stabling, feed- 
ing and attendance. The animals are fed on the tops 
of cane passed through a chaff cutter, maize and 
molasses, It is said the molasses so injure their 
teeth that the horses do not last more than 6 years, 
It is obvious therefore that machinery, even to steam 
ploughs, is likely largely to supersede horse as_ well 
as human power on the big estates ranging up to 
15,000 acres. I suspect that Mr. Mackinnon will 
not long delay the experiment of steam ploughing. 
Horse ploughing, itself, is a great saving on hoe 
work. The soil is generally so deep as well as 
so rich, that I suggested to Mr, Mackninon the prob- 
ability of a renewal of his soil by means ofa steam 
subsoil plough. Fallowing or expensive manuring 
would thus Tho avoided or delayed. 
Mackay, with its lack of chimneys, looks much like a 
town in Northern India, only the houses are all built of 
wood with galvanized iron roofs, So all over Austvalia : 
bark and logs, timber and sheet iron come first, and 
brick and mortar, stone and ornamental iron work 
come subsequently, as wealth increases, Selection had 
been stopped here for a while, but is again allowed 
under new rules. Allotments are restricted to 1,280 
acres (2 equare miles), and the prices per acre, to be 
paid in ten annual instalments, are doubled, 15s. 
‘per acre and 20s. according to position. Conditions 
as to residence (self or bailiff) are laid down, and 
a certain amount of improvement, by culture, house 
erection, etc. The conditions are still very easy for 
hbona-fide settlers. But there is a good deal of eva- 
sion and what is called ‘‘ dummyism,” Mr. Mackin- 
non shewed me a place yesterday belonging to Mr, 
Jaffrey, on which a so-called house of sheets of iron 
was erecled and a paddock enclosed, - That was all! 
Correr IN QUEENSLAND. 
Monday, Sept. 5th, 1881. 

The following is from Mr. Costello regarding his 
_ diseased coffee :— 
The Alexandra, Sept. 5th, 1881. 

- ‘Pear Srr,—I send you per favor of Mr. Davidson 
__ the specimens you asked me for, viz.—branch of a 
I “healthy coffee tree, branch of a diseased tree, also the 
. “stem and roots of a tree that has died out. I would 
take it as n great favor if you give me you opinion 
of same.—Believe me to be, faithfully yours, 
r ‘oJ. M. Cosrretto.” 

* I wrote him that the leaves had no sign of hemi- 
 teia vastatriv. Neither had a tree which I saw with 
good few redberries at Mr, King’s. That tree was 
notprevned, but grew native fashion, and as they have 
had nearly three years o drought a good many of 
_ the berr es were shrivelled. 
‘The stem shewed that his tree bad died from the 
“minute fungus, generated by damp. I asked him to 
Tet usknow further about his experiments, but I sus- 
pect that farther north (towards the equator) and 

Pe up the mountains will be the place for coffee, 
abour can be got: 
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___ Off the North Coast of Java, between Surabaya and 
Batavia, 28th September, 1881. 
I wrote you last from Mackay, or Sugaropolis, as 
it ought to be called, being actually founded on sugar. 
Onur voyage from Mackay was a delightful one, over 
 @ calm sea, amidst ‘‘summer isles of Eden,” and 
 Bheltered by ‘the great barrier reef,” nature's break- 
_ Water, the workmen being the coral insects, ‘Whit- 
Sunday Passage,” through which we passed before 
reaching Port Dennison and Bowen, is supposed by 
tome to be more beautiful even than Sydney Cove. 
There are literally thousands of islets scattered about 
the shores of the Pacific along the western coast of 
Queensland, but unless they contain mineral wealth, 
~ which ia they do (for minerals, from coal to 
gold and opal, seem to be everywhere), they can sel- 
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dom be utilized. There was a good-sized one in 
Keppel Bay, on which a squatter resided, and there 
are others of the larger islands which yield grass for 
eattle. Then in the vorth there are mountainous 
islands—eminently Hinchinbrook Island, on which 
probably coffee, cinchona and other tropical produce 
can be successfully cultivated. But generally there 
is but little good soil on the islands or on the mount- 
ain ranges. Granitic porphyry is too common, the 
trees are generally eucalypti whose leaves do not yield 
much humus, and the rains, though heavy enough in 
the north, fall generally in one half of the year, 
drought distinguishing the other half. he compensi- 
tion is in fine elastic climate and minerals. There 
is some fever in the tropical parts, but nothing to 
compare with that of Java, Ceylon and India. People 
ought to guard themselves more from exposure to 
the sun than they do, however. 

We landed at Bowen and had a look at this fine town 
with grass-grown streets. It is one of aclass pretty com- 
mon in Australia—towns which rise rapidly and then sud- 
denly go down again before a rival which attracts trade, 
or because gold or other minerals give out. Bowen 
has a fine port, being so superior to other places on 
the coast, but Townsville is now the great and rising 
town of Northern Queensland. Bowen may recover 
Importance when connected with the trans-continental 
railway which is projected to Point Parker on the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. Landing at Townsville I was 
struck with the resemblance of the Bay (Oleveland 
Bay), to that of Naples, Captain Cook’s ‘“ Magnetic 
Island” standing for Sorrento. Castle Hill too, on 
which villas are built, resembles Malabar Hill at 
Bombay. For its age this is a wonderful place. 
Like most Queensland towns as yet, the houses 
are chiefly built of wood and iron, the quantity 
of galvanized iron used in. Australia being enormous. 
Of course, as wealth is accumulated and time ad- 
vances, ‘stone and brick take the place of wood. 

The Queen’s Hotel, at which we stayed, is one of the 
nicest in Australia. There are long wide verandahs 
be ow and in front of the second story, the upper 
one being filled with bamboo lounging or smoking 
chairs. acing the beach and bay, there is a fine breeze 
and a beautiful view of the Bay, Magnetic Island, &e, 
It struck me that residence here for a time at the 
best season might be good for consumptive and other 
debilitated patients. The climate is a tropical one, 
but more like that of Northern India in the cold 
season than anything else—only euperior, Cases of 
fever are not unknown, but they are mild. 

While staying at the hotel, preparatory to starting 
with Mr. Jeffray to the delta of the Burdekin river, de- 
stined to be the scene of extensive sugar culture, I met a 
Mr, Lyall who told me that the Herbert river district was 
the very queen of Queensland, andall the accounts I have 
heard and read agree as to its beauty and fertility. 
But while my fellow-voyager, Mr. Van de Velde, 
went to the Herbert river, I went in a steamer pro- 
vided by Mr. Jeffray to the delta of the Burdekin. 

On the beach at Townsville, which is hard enongh 
to enable horses and carriages to drive and ride on it, we 
found the goat-foot ipomea growing, but much more 
sobust in the stems than ours inColombo. A floating 
rubstance on the sea, coming from the great barrier reef, 
formed the subject of discussion in the newspapers when 
we were there. It was popularly known by the out- 
rageously absurd name of ‘‘ whale’s spawn,” but I 
think a writer was correct who identified it as the 
same vegetable growth which gives its name to the 
“Red Sea.” The soil in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Townsville is not rich, but the place is the 
centre of much mineral and pastoral enterprize, aud 
grand sugar lands are within easy reach. Mr. Jeffray 
took me in his steamer, asl have indicated, to see 
the rich delta of the Burdekin, a river which has a 
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course of 700 miles and carries down fertile matter 
from volcanic and other formations. To get to our 
destination we steamed back out of Cleveland Bay, 
rounded Cape Cleveland, and landed, after a night’s 
steaming, on the banks of a creek between Cape 
Bowling Green and Cape Upstart. A buggy and horses 
were waiting for us, and we bowled away over coun- 
try which in Ceylon would be considered impractic- 
able. From swamp covered with saline grasses (which 
cattle greedily devour and get fat on) we came to 
raised terraces of rich black soil, interspersed with 
ereeks and lagoons. Most of the creeks and lagoons 
were bordered or covered with mangroves, red and 
white—the red most’ valuable as fuel for sugar mak- 
ing, as well as other purposes, I had five or six days 
driving and riding over this wonderful country; of 
which we got a view from a range of curious sand- 
hills. As we journeyed, through rich grasses, several 
feet high, or just starting after bemmg burnt by the 
blacks to enable them to catch their game, we started 
hundreds of kangaroo and wallaby, which, after stand. 
ing up and staring at us, bounded away to stand 
up and stare again. 

Of aquatic birds, pelicans, storks, ibises, geese, ducks, 
laughing jackasses (the great kingfisher of Queensland 
has splendid plumage), we saw immense numbers. We 
went on mangrove trees over a creek which I sup- 


pose human beings had scarcely ever before visited, © 


for we could not frighten some beautiful Burdekin 
duéks which were on the mud below us. The trees, 
other than gums and wattles, were many of them 
familiar to me. Very common on the banks of creeks 
was the tree named after Leichardt, which also grows 
in Ceylon. It somewhat resembles what we call ‘‘ the 
country almond” in Ceylon, trees of which, by the 
Way, were growing on the beach at Townsville, in- 
troduced, I was told. I saw a large lily, the fellow 
of that which grows on banks of rivers in Ceylon, and 
the beautiful place of our good friends the Grahams 
was called Liliesmere, from the abundance of water- 
lilies, pink, white, but specially blue on the lagoon 
or rather lake beside which they reside. Here I was 
delighted to see a splendid orchard of oranges, man- 
geos, &e., which, although only five years old, is 
already bearing heavily. The question, ere long, will 
be what todo with the oranges, mangoes, pineapples, 
bananas, &c., produced so abundantly in this soil and 
climate. ‘The long spells of dry weather, it is certain, 
greatly improve the flavour of the fruit. I never saw 
mango trees in Ceylon so loaded with fruit at five 
years old, and as for oranges, few are obtained in 
Ceylon from trees under five years old. Around Mr, 
Graham’s house were specimens of numerous foreign 
trees and plants, including the cinnamon of Ceylon and 
China, the tamarind, sisu, &c. But sugar, sugar, is 
the absorbing cry here, as much and as exclusively as 
coffee once was the cry in Ceylon. 

Mr. Jeftray, whois the head of the agency firm of 
Sloane & Co,, of Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and 
Townsville, had come to “the Burdekin” delta to 
seo an estate of about 20,000 acres of fat alluvial, 
of which 1,000 acres are to be covered with 
sugar in the very shortest period on record in the 
annals of the enterprize. To effect this Mr. Macmillan 
(formerly Government engineer and roadmaker, born 
in Mull and educated in the Inverness Academy) 
has got a steam plough, “‘sulky” ploughs (on which 
a seat is prepared for the ploughman), and all kinds 
of improved implements. It was a sight to see the 
steam plough, drawn successively by two engines, nearly 
a quarter of a mile apart, tearmg the virgin soil 
and throwing up three furrows. But Mr. Macmillan 
(who calls his place Ardmillan) was not satisfied. Tho 
steam power was sufficient for a six-furrow plough, 
and that he was intending to get. The only draw- 
back to this grand place is possible prolonged drought, 


such indeed as existed. But the rich deep black soil 
was retentive of moisture, there were heavy dews, and 
there are wonderful facilities for cheap irrigation. By 
the way, a Frenchman, on hearing of an experiment — 
in this direction, went about exclaiming: ‘‘ De sugar 
on de Burdekin vill nevare be, bekase Mr. Macmillan, 
he do arrogate.” But what Macmillan ‘‘arrogates” 
he will do. After years of hard work, in the course 
of which he has made his way (fighting it sometimes) © 
through thousands of miles of trackless forest and 
scrub, he is as full of strength and energy as ever, 
And he is a thoroughly scientific man as well as being 
otherwise qualified to be manager for the company of 
which he, Graham and Jeffray are members. Mr. 
Graham is an Irishman, whom I had previously met — 
at a lodging-house in Sydney. ‘There we had a lon 
talk about the labour question, little thinking either 
of us that we should again meet where the question 
was so practical and urgent a one. 

The sugarcane in Northern Queensland does not 
grow so much more luxuriantly than in Ceylon, 
but the proportion of saccharine matter in the 
juice must be much greater. Hight per cent is a — 
good result, but in an experiment at which I assisted 
we got from 10 to 11? per cent. The intrument, © 
(Beaumé’s) was exactly on the principle of the lacto- 
meter: a glass tube graduated. The more watery the 
juice (which was pressed from pieces of cane in a 
vice and received into a jug) the more the instru- 
ment sank. Sugarcane has its troubles as well as 
coffee. In 1875 the estates in the Mackay district ~ 
were nearly snuffed out by a visitation of a fungus 
like red rust. But sugarcane can be uprooted and 
replanted and be ready for cutting in about 15 months, 
and there are about 100 kinds to select from. The 
Bourbon which was so liable to the rust has been 
superseded by the ‘‘ Rose bamboo” and other kinds: 
at present there is no pest of consequence. As with the 
coffee in Ceylon, sv, probably, with sugar here, it will 
be found that vast unbroken areas of one plant 
present conditions favourable for plagues, insect and 
fungoid. I think I mentioned in writing from the 
Mackay district (named after a Scotch sea captain 
who is said to be still engaged in the Kaneka trade) — 
that the average yield of sugar per acre is 134 ton, ~ 
and as it takes on an average 15 tons of cane to produce — 
1 ton of sugar, that means 22 tons of cane per acre, — 
Much greater weight of cane is produced per acre — 
on new land redeemed from ‘‘scrub” (that is forest), 
but the percentage of sugar is not so high. The per- 
centage has been known to increase up to the 8th year, ~ 
I think I wrote from the Mackay about the large num- — 
ber of horses required to work a sugar estate, The — 
ploughmen are almost all white men, the proportion © 
on most estates being 20 per cent whites to 80 per © 
cent blacks or ‘coloured persons.” There are large — 
acres of available sugar lands to be had on any terms, — 
and persons who have not capital toset up a mill can — 
cultivate and sell cane to the manufacturers. I cannot — 
now relate all the incidents of this most interesting — 
journey to the grand delta of the Burdekin, some — 
parts of which, I believe, we were the first to explore, — 
seeing as we went fine ‘‘ pockets” of land. On our 
journey back, which we made byroad (?) and rail, 
we struck the banks of the river at several points 
and admired its broad and in some places rocky bed, | 
lined with casuarinas and with scarlet and white | 
blossomed ‘‘ bottle-brush” trees. The scarlet blos- 
somed ones gleamed out like ironwood trees when 
the foliage is young. 

The German element will here rapidly merge into the 
English, although the Germans do associate togetherand — 
have their own newspapers, concerts, and soon, They 
are an industrious and thrifty people, and the English 
workmen complain of them as ‘‘living on the smell of an 
oiledrag.” What withcheap Germanlabourandcheaper 
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Chinese and Kaneka, the case of the British work- 
man and labourer is nod ubt often a hard one, But 
his destiny, if he would but see it, is to direct labour 
or to perform it by means of euch fatigne-saving 
expedients as ‘‘ sulky” ploughs &c. In returning, 
Mr, Graham drove us 56 miles in grand style, over 
some most difficult country. The last 35 miles to 
Townsville was on a railway which is being pushed 
on to the rich gold mines of Charters Toweis and to 
Hughenden, It will ultimately join the  trans- 
continental line to the Gulf of Carpentaria, It is like 
all the Queensland railways on the 3 feet 6 inches 
gauge, which answers fairly for this country and its 
tratlic, but ultimately I should think all the Austra- 
lian Colonies will adoptthe English gauge of 4’ 84”. 
I noticed that there was scarcely any ballast, and that 
the sleepers (timber being plentiful) were laid very 
close together. We had the hill ranges close by us 
all the way, and we got back to Townsville a week 
after leaving it, having seen much of interest, It was 
very fortunate for me that Mr. Jeffray, so largely 
interested in the sugar enterprize and so ready to 
help me to see everything, was my fellow-passenger, 
The ranges of mountains we skirted in sailing from 
Townsvilie to Cooktown seem to me most likely to 
be the scenes of coffee, cinchona and other tropical 
cultivation: the «Cardwell discrict, opposite which is 
‘Hinchinbrook Island, the Bellenden Ker ranges &. We 
could not land at Cooktown, and so I missed seeing 
a town where the Chinese largely outoumber the Kuro- 
peans, That is what is dreaded all over Australia, 
but I think the dread a needless one. John China- 
man comes where he can get gold on the surface 
to carry away, but 1 have seen a notice of only one 
case where the Cel:stials have boldly tackled a reef. 
What with diamond drills, borers and other machinery, 
_ my belief is that mining ere long will cease to be 
_ @ precarious pursuit, becoming sterdil) and largely pro- 
fitable. I do not think so poorly of our race as to 
suppose that it cannot assert ard retain its superiority 
over the olive-skinned Mongolians as well as over 
the black races of Australia and the Paciic Isles. 
But the aid of the Hindu cooly is wantedin Northern 
~ Queensland at least—where sugar can be cultivated 
Without risk of frost, but with risk of fever (to some 
extent) for the white man. 
Amongst cur passengers from Townsville were a 
% Mr. Chester, Police Magistrate of Thursday Island, 
anda Mr. Elliott who was proceeding to compiete 
_ surveys of the recently discovered port at Point Parker 
on the Gulf of Carpentaria. That port promises so 
well that General lielding and party are now sur- 
_veying a line for a trans-continental railway to it, in- 
_ stead of the one originally projected through South 
_ Aastralia to Port Darwin. ‘The merits of this line to 
 Qurenslanders are that it will run entirely through 
their own territory while opening access to the Indian 
Ocean. The South Australian Government have re- 
~ golved to construct their line at the rate of £200,000 
per annum at the utmost, from revenue or bor- 
rowed money. This means ten years delay. The 
Queensland Government, on the other hand, have sanc- 
tioned the principle of paying a private company (who 
_ have employed General Melding) by alternate blocks of 
land on cach side of the railway. It will thus be the 
interest of such a company to introduce population 
to cultivate their lancs. The railway ‘now finished 
from Brisbane to Roma will be continued to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria on the one hand and to the juneiion 
with the N. 8. Wales lines on the other, the lines 
from Rockhampton, Townsville, &c., being joined on 
to the main line. The completion of such a compre- 
hensive scheme will give an immense impetus to the 
prosperity of every enterprize in Queensland. I[ am 
only giving the bare outlines of a magnificent scheme. 
Psy one port is settled, the only other objection is 


A, 


q 


the swampy nature of the shore of the Gulf, from the 
confluence of so many rivers there. On the vast 
swamps the true rice plant oryza sativa is eaid to be 
indigenous, and Mr. Armit describes millions of pigeons 
as feeding on the grain. Mr, Chester told us that 
these pigeons, or other pigeons, flocks of which we 
saw off the coast of Australia, came across from New 
Guinea. From this great island we were only 70 to 90 
miles distant when we landed on Thursday {-land. 


Matra Metons.—A corregpondent sends us_ six 
melon seeds received by him from Malta, and asks 
us to give them a trial in Colombo, We shall do 
so and report the result. 

Go.p.—The following statement of the approximate 
export of gold from Australasia, shews how great has 
been the falling off in the Southern Colonies ia the out- 
put of the precious metal :— 


1865... £9,553,640 1873... £9,369, 120 
1866 9,618,442 | 1874 ... 7,662,925 
1867 8,783,489 1875 6,949,516 
1868... -9 351,191 1876 5,793,374 
1869 ... 10,382,955 | 1877 7,295,868 
1870 8,237,367 1878 5,567,084 
1871 7,605,898 1879 2,403,302 
1872 7,597,021 


Last year the export was larger than in 1879, but 
it fell far short of the £10,382,955 of eleven years 
Ereviously.—Madras Mail. 

Enemy or Lepgeriana: tHe ‘‘Ku-ux.”—In Mr, 
Moens’s report for 1879 on the Government cinchona 
enterprize in Java he stated that half a bouw of 
Ledgeriana at Rioen-Goenoeng had been ‘‘entirely 
destroyed by the koe-oek, the Jarva of a chafer, 
which had chosen the fine rootlets:in this plantation 
for its food.” We expressed regret in afvot note to 
this statement that the scientific name of this insect 
was not given. In Rigg’s Sundanese Dictionary we 
find the following explanation of the word :—‘ Ku-uk, 
a big full-grown onggrét. Also the beetle which is vften 
found among old horse or buffaloe-dung: in this 
latter sen-e itis a geotrupes.” ‘* Onggrét, the grub of 
the Légé, a cockchafer called Melolontha vulgaris, 
‘Tbe onggrét lives in the ground, and itis a soft white 
grub with sharp red jaws, [tis one to two inches long 
and is very destructive to young plants, the bark 
of the roots of which it feeds upon, and in the 
humabs, orupland rice plantations, it sometimes nearly 
destroys the whole crop by eating off the young and 
tender roots of the paddy.” 

Paper Puates.—The latest application of paper is 
the adoption of paper plates by some of the great 
restaurants and cafés in Kerlin. The innovation was 
first introduced during the summer of last year by 
the adventurous landlord of a much frequented open- 
air restaurant. Every customer who ordered bread 
and butter, rolls, cakes, buns, or similar articles, 
had them served to him upon a little paper-plate, 
made of a light paper-maché, adorned with a pretty 
border in relief. and having at the first glance a great 
similarity to porcelain. Guests, waiters, and hosts 
were all pleased with the novelty ; it saved the waiters 
many a deduction from their wages on account of 
breakages, which the deftest and cleverest can scarcely 
avoid when he handles hundreds of pieces of crockery 
during a single afternoon and evening. The paper 
plates were so cheap that the landlord did not care 
to assert his ownership over them, and his customers 
were allowed to carry them away, like the pretty 
serviettes of thin paper used in so many restaurants 
in Holland. ‘here was also a considerable saving of 
the time lost and the chance of accident incurred in the 
cleansing of earthenware pottery. The success of the 
experiment has been so rine that the new species 
of plates is likely to be introduced into a great num- 
ber of restaurants.—7e Paper World. 
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‘“ PUBESCENS”: IMPORTANT 
INFORMATION. 

We have been reading the very elaborate and valu- 
able Report, just published, by Colonel Beddome on the 
Government Nilgivi plantations, in which he enters 
fully on the question of the disputed ‘‘Pubescens,” 
and comes to the conclusion—in agreement more or less 
with Mr. Cross—that this Cinchona is not a hybrid 
at all as supposed by Mr. McIvor, not even a variety 
of Officinalis as surmised by Mr. Howard, but that it 
is more nearly allied to Succirubra, and will, in reality, 
most likely turn out to be identical with C. Magnifolia. 
The question will shortly be set at rest, since Colonel 
Beddome has sent dried specimens of both magnifolia 
and the so-called Pubescens to be compared with the 
typical specimens of the various species in Kew Herb- 
arium. A; first trial shipment of! ‘‘ Pubescens” bark 
has also been made by the Madras Government, the 
report on which is now due and will be full of interest. 
“ Magnifolia”” grown on the Nilgiris has given a fayour- 
able analysis, and so has ‘‘Pubescens,” as shewn by 
Mr. Howard. Colonel Beddome says of the latter (which 
he believes to be a slight variation of the “‘ Magnifolia”’ 
species) that it is “‘ very strong growing, and will 
certainly yield far more bark in a given time than any 
other,” and probably prove to be longer lived; it will 
also grow very high up, flourishing vigorously above 
7,000 teet at Dodabetta. This is all good news for 
“Teja” and others who are cultivating ‘ Pubescens ” 
or ‘‘ Magnifolia”’ trees; but Colonel Beddome fears that 
a good many Ceylon planters got seed off Succivubra 
trees very like the ‘‘ Pubescens,”’ when they applied 
for the latter. There is a great deal of very valuable 
information in this Report extending over some 30 
pages foolscap. 


CINCHONA 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN BORNKO. 


Mr. Loyalty Peake writes to us from Sarawak :— 
“‘T shall be much obliged, if you will give me the 
following information :— 
Average quantity of dry bark from up-) Ee eacwolil 
rooted succirubra tree y) y 


99 3 rr) 39 
4 


9? 99 37 a) 99 92 99 

ed 39 99 29 29 [5 99 39 

also annual quantity likely to be taken of renewed hark 

dry from 6 years of age till 10 years, I am getting 

on very well with 
something worth showing in 18 months’ time.” 

It is very difficult to answer Mr. Peake’s enquiries : 


planters do not uproot or even coppice or strip succi- 


rubra trees before they are 5 or 6 years old, and as to, 


‘average results,’ a great deal of experience will yet 
have to be put together, before we can speak with 
certainty. We should be inclined to put the average 
yield per tree for succirubra over a large clearing at 
from 4 lb. to 5 lb. of dry bark, at five years old. 
We know of 100 trees 14 years old which, when dug 
up, gave over 16 Ib. dry bark on an average (although 
they had been coppiced twice before). Then six year 
old succirubras (choice trees no doubt) have given 12 


lb. dry bark each; while in another case 4,000 trees 6 
to 7 years old only gave 12,000 lb. dry bark, or 3 Ib. 
each, but these were probably only coppiced. Taking 


5 lb. of dry bark as the standard at five years old 


my nurseries and hope to have. 


(including root bark) for succirubra trees, Mr. Peake 
cannot be far wrong in counting one pound off or on 
for each year. As regards the crop to be got from 
stripping the stem between the 6th and 10th year, we 
should be inclined to put it at an ayerage of 4 Ib. 
per tree per annum, if a considerable area were taken 
into account. Selected trees would no doubt give much 
more. 


FROM ADAM’S PEAK TO MINNESOTA : 


A Cryton PLANTER’s EXPERIENCE IN THE FAR West. 


Heron Lake, Jackson County, Minnesota, U.S. A. 
August 30th. 

Dear Sir,—I have been intending to let you know 
how we are getting on in this part of the world, 
and if you can find room, it may, perhaps, interest your 
readers to hear of some of their Ceylon friends down 
here, I left Ceylon in November 1880, thoroughly 
disgusted, after six years’ work, with bad crops, leaf 
disease and reduced screws, and after staying a few 
months, in England, decided to try my luck in the 
great North-West, and accordingly sailed by the 
**Bothnia,” Cunard Line, in company with another Ceylon 
min. After being rolled about for about nine days, we 
arrived in New York, and after a very short stay 
proceeded to St. Paul’s, the capital of Minnesota, where 
we were forced to remain about two weeks, on account 
of the severe rains and the floods caused by the 
melting of the vast quantities of snow, and the lines 
being carried away thereby. After nearly committing 
suicide several times, we at last were able to pro- 
ceed to Heron Lake, a small town 160 miles distant, 
where my friend’s partuer had already purchased land 
and built a good house. On arriving at Heron Lake, 
we found we had struck a temperance town, with a 
good hotel and bar but no liquor. Never shall I forget 
the feelings I experienced on driving out the four miles, 
the whole prairie under water, and slush up to the 
axle-tree, and in very truth I agreed with the man 
who had told me his first impression of the locality 
was that ‘‘it was the last place commenced just before 
knocking off work on the evening of the sixth day, and 
that the Almighty had not thought of finishing it since,” 

On arriving at the mighty river Des Moines (usually 
a stream some 8 ft.’ wide), we found a stretch 
of water about half a mile broad and had to get our 
baggage and selves across in a punt by means of a 
pole. -On arriving, we found ourselves well repaid by the 
splendid accommodation provided us by Mr. K.’s house- 
keeper, a nice American lady. Next day, we went and 
called on Mr. P., another Ceylon man who had purchased 
a nice farm, with some fine heavy timber around his house, 
His habitation was better than many a 8S. D.’s bungalow, 
but as he was living by himself in the house we 
could hardly congratulate him on its appearance, though 
he informed us he had been ‘‘ putting it to rights 
all the morning.” It consisted of two rooms, the outer 
one being used as a store for Indian corn. The win- 
dows of the bedroom were, in some cases, ignorant 
of the existence of glass, and while conversing with the 
worthy proprietora hen flew in and laid an egg in 
his unmade bed. Thecolt took a stroll into the other 
room, and, having been satisfied with a good round 
feed of corn retired. A wren had built its nest in a pair 
of trowsers hung behind the door, and was quite happy. 
In fact, everyone and everything seemed to be 
on the most friendly footing. 

As spring advanced things began to look better, 
and the dead grass having been burnt off gave 
place to a rich green for miles round you. Having 
thoroughly investigated ‘matters, I came to the 
conclusion that one might with care make money 


and live happily here. So I invested in a piece 
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of ,land conveniently situated with regard to 
the railway, and have since been joined by a friend, 
who intends taking a share with me. I can thoroughly 
recommend the country to young fellows of small capit- 
al (say £1,000) and steady habits, and who are not 
afraid to rough it a bit at first. I have a man to 
help in the farm work, and his wife runs the house, 
Society, as might be expected, is in a very primitive 
state. A dirty ploughboy (knows not the use of a 
fork and commences his attack on the butter by first 
cleaning his knife in his mouth), a shoeless and 
stockinuless individual called a woman (who does not 
possess such an article as a comb), and a species of 
vermin designated a child, make up the number 
around the festive board. Dinner in this country is 
- eooked in ten minutes and consumed in three-and- 
a-half minutes. Another-one-and-half minute may be 
allowed for cleaning up, after you have finished the 
meal that has been thrown at you about 12 o’clock. 
_ These are, perhaps, disadvantages. On the other hand, 
there is plenty of sport : duck, geese and prairie chicken 
abounding in this locality, and a decent shot may always 
during the season procure his five or six birds of an eve- 
ning after work, Unbroken prairie land may be procured 
from the Railroad Company at $5 (£1) WY acre, and 
improved farm land with buildings, a decent house, barn, 
and granary for about $10 (£2) per acre. We are 
mostly going in for stock-raising, for this line of 
farming is more remunerative than grain, which re- 
_ quires more hired labour, which is extremely expensive, 
a man hired by the month receiving from $20 to $25 
per month, and another dollar and a quarter for his 
team. In harvest time, these figures rise considerably. 
There are now in this vicinity five Ceylon men, 
besides two previously in the O. B. C. Bank in Cal- 
 eutta and Mauritius, and two or three other Nnglish- 
en. We are getting along very well, and here one 
always has a home, with good sport and good health, 
and can always make a living at the worst of times, 
which is more than one can say of Ceylon. We 
hope soon to see many friends from the old island 
and England, and I hope you will let some of those 
400 planters out of billets know that there is such a 
place as Heron Lake, and that with not less than 
1,000, and a little discomfort perhaps, one can be very 
olly in this benighted country. 
We will let you hear from time to time, and in some 
ture letter I will forward you an estimate of ex- 
enditure and returns. Meanwhile, with salaams, 
yours truly, Dorara, 


=~ 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN CEYLON: 
GOVERNMENT VS. PRIVATE ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTS. 
© MADULSIMA COMPANY TO HAVE THEIR OWN CHEMIST. 
Kandy, Ist October 1881. 
_ [The Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Ceylon 
sends us for publication ‘‘ copy of the correspondence on 
the subject of the proposed appointinent of a Govern- 
“ment cinchona bark analyst at Hakgala with a view 
“to carry on experimental cultivation.”] 
The Hon. the Colonial Secretary, Colombo. 
Sir,—I have the honor to invite the attention of 
| Government to the annexed copy of a resolution passed 
ata recent meeting of the Planters’ Association, and 
trnst that it may receive the early and favorable con- 
Bideration of His Excellency the Governor.—I am, &e., 
| (Signed) A, Puruip, Secretary. 
Resolution referred to :—“ That in view of the large 


Government be requested to appoint a bark analyst 
Hakgala, with a view to carry on experimental 
oultivation,’ 


Colonial Secretary’s Office, Colombo, 13th October 1881. 
Sir,—With reference to your letter of the Ist 
instant, I am directed to transmit to you the enclosed 
copy of an extract from a letter from Mr. Thiselton 
Dyer.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Gzo, T, M. O’Brien, for Col. Secy. 
A. Philip, Esq., Secretary, Planters’ Association. 


(Latract referred to.) 

Dr. Trimen is undoubtedly correct in thinking that 
no attempt should be made to combine the duties of 
the assistant director with those of a chemist. ‘There 
can be no doubt that in the present state of the 
cinchona industry, the services of a chemist on the 
spot would be of great advantage to the planters. Mr. 
Karslake, one of the Directors of the Madulsima 
Company, has communicated with Kew upon the sub- 
ject. But it was obviously impossible to give him 
any encouragement in the idea that this was a mat- 
ter in which the Ceylon Government could be ex- 
pected to bear the expense. The Company have there- 
fore intimated their intention of sending out a chemist 
to receive a salary of £600 a year with a house and 
free passage,and Mr. Kareslake has been put into 
communication with one of the leading officers of the 
Chemical Society in order to select a suitable person. 
I am more particularly to mention this circumstance 
in order to show the rate at which the market value 
of scientific services is estimated by private employers. 

It is obvious, of course, that only men with large 
capital can offer terms such as these. ‘Lhe members 
of the Planters’ Association might, bowever, com- 


bine to employ achemist for their joint assi-tance ; 


and Sir Joseph Hooker has already suggested that, 


if this were done, the Government might assist b 
affording laboratory accommodation in the Colombo 
Museum, 


SALE OF LEDGERIANA SEED IN COLOMBO, 


This day (12th Oct.) Mr. Symons had another sale 
of Java Ledgeriana seed with the following result :— 


R, R. 
5 boxes, each containing 2 grams at 65 per box 325 
1 ” ” ” 55 2 55 
5) ” 9 2 54 ” 270 
5 bed »” 29 52 ”? 260 
3) Ss ayy cr O01 tis, 150 
3 oy ” AG ti; 138 
5 ” ” ” 45 ” 925 
3; ” rd Lr 132 
ll 3 ” ” 43 ”» 473 
4 ? ” +E) 42 32 168 
3 ” 3? ” 4} 9 123 
5 ” ” ” 40 »” 200 
53 boxes, R2,519 


There being 480 grains in one oz. troy, and say 
16 grains in a gram, 7 ¢. 80 grams to an ounce, 
and at an average of R47‘50 per two grams, it would 
be R712‘50 per oz. troy. 

After the sale of Ledgeriana seed, the following 
lots of other cinchona seeds were sold to-day :—34 oz. 
officinalis at R6 per oz. 14 succirubra at R31 per oz, 
from the same Gardens, 


Tue INDIAN Tea Crop.—The Kumaon correspondent 
of the Delhi Gazette writes :—‘‘ The tea crop will, I be- 
lieve, be within the average, owing tothe terrible smash- 
ing so many estates got from the hailstorms in May 
last, One in particular, about which I wrote at the 
time, standing rather bigh, has never recovered the 
manling it then got. ‘Ihe expected outturn per acre 
was 24 maund; the actual ontturn will not exceed 
1} maund.” 
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CARDAMOM CUTIVATION 


is rapidly extending, aud with good reason, in both 
high and low country districts in Ceylon. Returns of 
close on 400 Ib. per acre of a crop which sells at 
from 5s to 8s per lb., must leave a margin of profit 
suflicient to induce a general rush into this most pro- 
fitable of new products. Cardamoms are among the 
best-prized of spices in the world—far-famed as “ grains 
of paradise”—and they will always continue to be 
much yalued. But even if the average price fell to 2s 
per lb., the cultivation will pay well. With care and 
under favourable circumstances, it is believed a crop 
up to 600 Ib. per acre can be gathered in our plant- 
ing districts in Ceylon. Hitherto the great cry has 
been for “bulbs,” and high prices have been paid for 
these with considerable expense for transport, and 
trouble and uncertainty about the transplanting. But 
it is now found that propagation can be made quite 
as readily, indeed, with better results from seed, which 
are from one-fourth to one-tenth the cost. Bulbs have 
sold as high as 25 rupees per 1,000; indeed, we have 
heard of an estate in Rakwana against which, includ- 
ing carriage, the cost of a thousand bulbs run up to 
mearly ninety rupees! Now, thanks to local enterprise 
and careful experiments, germinated seed which can be 
sent per post anywhere in small tin-boxes are available 
at no more than three rupees per 1,000! Here we 
have another illustration of the success which is likely 
to attend the cultivation of new products in Ceylon 
under Huropean skill and enterprise. The Mysore native 
who had been ‘cardamom planting’ all his life smiled 
(in scorn doubtless) over his master’s idea that seed 
could be got to supersede the clumsy and uncertain 
bulbs; but like so many of his countrymen he now 
feels he has learned something from “master” which 
neither he nor his fathers nor grandfathers seem to 
have known before. In one case the plants grown 
from seed have succeeded far more satisfactorily and 
rapidly than those grown from bulbs at ten times the 
expense. The plan adopted is to place the seed in 
drills in the nursery bed, the said drills being simply 
drawn with the finger or scratched with a stick. The 
young plants will soon be ready for the transplanter, 
while their removal to the clearing need not take place 
antil they are a good size and sufficiently hardy. 

Tn recently compiling the pamphlet “ All about Carda- 
moms,” we overlooked useful information given by one 
authority with special means of gaining experience, 
namely, Mr. R. H. Elliot, “the Mysore Planter,” who 
has a long chapter on Cardamom-planting. It is chiefly 
based, however, on Mr. Ludlow’s ‘‘ Memorandum,” from 
which we ourselves quoted fully, but Mr. Elliot adds 
some results of practical experience. The following are 
the rules observed by the natives of Coorg in carda- 
mom planting :— 

1.—Select land that is damp, and, if possible, with 
a stream or two running through it. 

2.—In clearing for cardamoms, cut away the under- 
wood and fell a large tree here and there. 

3.—Burn the underwood when three parts dry, so 
that the burning may be as light as possible. 

4,—Pits to be dug a foot deep, and a foot and a 
half wide, and about three feet apart, and these to 
be carefully filled with top soil. 

5.—-In cutting the bulb, take sufficient for the spring- 


ing of three more shoots, and take great care not to 
hack or injure the bulb in any way. - 

6.—The part cut off for transplanting is not to be- 
planted deep, nor are the shoots to be cut. 

7.—Should the new shoots hang down, they are to 
be tied together and a support given. 

8.—The plants to be regularly weeded. 

9.—When the plant comes into bearing, all the 
racemes should be laid out above the fallen leaves and 
rubbish. 

10.—In clearing wottee swamps (the wottee is a 
species of bamboo which grows in clumps), a clump 
of wottees to be left at intervals. 

11.—The stem of the cardamom-plant is not to be 
heaped round with fallen leaves, mould, or rubbish. 

12.—After the cardamoms have been picked, the 
racemes that have borne to be removed, and old shoots 
to be cut off. 

13.—The cardamoms to be planted early in the mon- 
soon. 

Mr. Elliot’s manager has acted on the above system 
with a perfectly satisfactory result, but he adds :— 


The principal difference between this system and 
that pursued in Coorg seems to lie in the fact that 
the underwood with us is burnt, while in the Coorg 
account no mention of burning is made. With us, 
too, some attempt is made to transplant, and fill up 
the land regularly; while no such attempt seems to 
have been made in Coorg. Then the method of pick- 
ing seems to differ. The Coorgs seem “to make a 
clean sweep at the outset, and at the same time re- 
move the racemes that have borne crop. We pick 
the ripest seeds at first, and then go over the clear- 
ing a second time, when the remainder of the crop 
is removed, and the bearing racemes are then taken off. 

My manager in India, is decidedly of opinion that 
young planis are much to be preferred to removing 
bulbs from those that have been long growing. He 
is also of opinion that, in removing a portion of the 
bulb, as much should be removed as to give three 
or four shoots ; so that, in case one should rot, 
you would have the others to fail back on. Another 
reason for doing this is that the eyes on the bulb 
lie so close together that, if you tried to remove 
only one, it is probable that the coolies would in- 
jure several in cutting it out, and you would, there- 
fore, lose the mother-plant, and run every chance 
of losing the one removed for transplantation. 

We have as yet made no attempt at manuring the 
plants, as what little we have planted have borne 
little, and do not seem to require it. Nor have I 
ever heard of an attempt being made to manure this 
plant otherwise than with the vegetable mould, or 
top soil of the jungle. There are, besides, consider- 
able difficulties in the way of manuring, on account 
of the rugyed nature of the ground in these jungles, 
and the consequent difficulty of transporting manure 
of any sort. Nor does it seem to me that a light 
seed like the cardamom can remove so much from 
the soil as to call for any other manure than the 
vegetable mould which can be so readily procured. 

According to Mr. Ludlow (who had gained his ex- 
perience as Assistant Conservator of Forests in Mysore), 
the cardamom plant can “be grown from seed, and 
admits of transplantation, but will not last long except 
in a thoroughly congenial soil.”’ As regards fruit-bear- 
ing, Mr. Ludlow says :— + 

One rhizome will often have over twenty stems, — 
and, as these die off, (and they seldom last longer — 
than seven or eight years), fresh ones spring up to 
supply their place. The fruit is occasionally borne 
on the upper part of the stem, but this is extremely 
rare, and I may mention that in Munzerabad I have 


“meyer seen or heard of an ingtance of this departure 
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from the ordinary habit of the plant. When from 
one®stem four racemes are thrown out, it is called 
by the natives the true or full crop; if three only, 
three-quarter crop; if two, half crop; and if 
one only, quarter crop. One raceme will have from 
eight to fourteen branches, and each branch from 
three to six pedicels. When the plant is grown 
under the most favourable conditions, these branches 
are grown close together; when, however, the con. 
ditions are unfavourable, the racemes are long and 
weak, and the branches far apart. 

And on this Mr. Elliot remarks :— 

It seoms to me that one of the first things to be 
done towards improving cardamom cultivation is to 
propagate the variety which produces seeds on the 
upper part of the atem, It is obvious that the yield 

er acre can never be very great as long as we have to 
Te ceR on the ordinary way in which the plant bears ; 
but if we can procure plants which will bear above 
as well as below, the cultivation would at once be 
placed on a much more satisfactory footing. Another 
advantage will be that a portion of the seeds wouln 
not be so liable to the attacks of rats and vermid 
as they are at present, 

We had lately sent to us by a resident in of Matale 
a fine specimen of cardamom with the flower on the 
upper part of the stem. 

Although we think it well to make these quotations 
from Mr. Elliot’s book to supplement the information 
already collated, yet it is evident that in India they 
are far behind us in respect of the cultivation of 
cardamoms, since Mr. Ludlow states that only 28 Ib. 
of crop can be regularly got from an acre! No doubt 
this was from the spontaneous jungle growth, but unless 
Coorg planters can now multiply this retwn by nearly 
twenty, they had better come to Ceylon and see how 
some hundreds of pounds’ weight of cardamoms can 
be raised per acre. 

A very important point to the cultivator of this 
spice is the extent of the market available. It is but 
a spice, though an extremely useful one, after all. In 
India and the Hast generally, it is universally used in 
cooking. In Europe the consumption is small, save in 
Turkey, where it is said an almost unlimited field for 
consumption prevails. No doubt this refers to all 
Mnhammadain countries from Turkey to India, and it 
is therefore pretty evident that the cardamom planter 
in Ceylon need not be afraid of the price falling below 
his limit of profitable vetwn for a good many years 
to come, even should cultivation extend to some thon- 
sands of acres in Ceylon. 


THE PROGRESS OF ;CINCHONA CULTIVATION 
IN THE DISTRICTS OF MADULSIMA 
AND HEWA ELIYA. 


(By H. Corram.) 


Rapid progress has been made in these - far-off 
districts of the Central Province in the making of nur- 
series and the planting out of cinchona of every variety 
introduced into Ceylon from India and Java, from the 


_ famous Ledgerianas of Messrs. Moens and Gammie down 


to the hardy succirubra self-sown amongst the coffee, 
No sooner does the visitor to Madulsima arrive in 
the district than a fine growth of succirubra may be 
Seen above and below the road, filling up the vacancies 
and checking wash on steep ridges, and ravines and form- 
ing quite a new feature in the appearance of Amana- 
doya oli the grand entrance to Madulsima, Officinalis 
12 


thrives well here, and Messrs. Cockburn and Bowle® 
successful planting of Jast season of both varietie 
are something to be proud of, especially the ten acr 
clearing of officinalis, without a failure and well-grown 
for its age. Above this model officinalis clearing, an 
extension is in course of preparation by Mr. Bowles 
for the coming season’s planting, and large nurseries 
are ready with hardened plants of the same variety. 

We then enter Ahnie Mallie under an avenue of fine 
grown succirubra trees measuring” about two feet 
in circumference and some of them 15 feet high, a 
magnificent growth and healthy trees. Passing 
more nurseries and fields of coffee planted up witli 
both varieties, principally officinalis of last season, 
and a portion of Verelle Pattannie also dotted with 
einchonas, Galoolla clearing is soon reached, an addition 
to 13 acres of cinchona succirubra, well spoken of as 
worth a visit. With the new clearing now being 
roaded and drained for cinchona, Galoolla will make 
a good show at some future time. 

Battawatte possesses a handsome succirubra clearing 
of 22 acres and Doomoo fine specimens of trees measur- 
ing between 20 and 23 inches of fine growth. Mr. 
Mason intends planting his already valuable estate 
with 100,000 cinchonas, and Battawatte a similar 
number amongst cofiee. Coodadova has made giant 
strides and was early in the field with several good 
varieties. Of course, the whole of this estate will be 
planted, and the.Company may be congratulated on 
possessing the services of an energetic, painstaking 
superintendent in Mr. Walter Stewart. 

A belt of jungle divides the above estate from Uva- 
Kelle, and here may be seen a fine field of succirubra ; 
some of the oldest trees in the district, full grown 
and scattering seed broadcast. Some months ago, when 
I passed through this field, millions of seedlings were 
springing up under the trees, clearly proving the 
suitability of both climate and soil for cinchona. On 
Uvakelle a small clearing is being lined and drained 
for the coming season. ‘This estate will probably be 
entirely planted, judging from the supply of plants 
in the nurseries and under the trees, though I have not 
seen the nurseries lately. Mahadova and Auckland con- 
tribute largely to the enterprize, both being included 
inthe Cinchona Company, whose operations will presently 
be noticed, and full justice done. Auckland is well 
worth a visit—prettily situated as the estate is, with 
its park-like patana lands and clumps of jungle, fine 
climate, eleyation, and beautiful views. The cinchona 
here is a great success and does Mr. H. C. Plumridge 
considerable credit, considering that the estate was 
not then part of the Company’s property, and cin- 
chona culture in the district was in its infancy, 
Shawlands can show some of the best varieties doing 
well and planted in separate clearings: Ledgers, 
Emelina Calisaya, officinalis, pubescens, and fine-grown 
succirubra trees in the old clearing, extensive nur- 
series of all varieties, and virgin soil to start their 
growth. Doonhecendekellie should grow good samples, 
the soil and climate being well suited to the rapid growth 
of many varieties of cinchona. Forest Hill grows succi- 
rubra well, and there is clearing being got ready 
for the coming season. Yaphami or Yapsme estate 
has extensive nurseries, and fine old trees bearing 
seed of good quality. The whole of this estate will 
be eventually planted up, as also the other proper- 
ties of the same proprietor in this district, Dorapotha 
and Quedgeley. So far, we have reviewed all the 
estates in upper Madulsima, all of which, without one 
exception, are pushing forward the cinchona enterprize, 
Banchory and Devenick included. 

Before we dive into statistics and figures, from thousands 
to millions (!), we will take astroll through Hewa Eliya 
district. Passing the nest little hospital under the inspec- 
tion of De. Chellappah (who administers the precious bark 
to fever-stricken patients, though they are comparatively 
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few in so healthy a district), we emerge from a belt 
of jungle dividing the districts into Wewebedde or 
Tavalampalassi, being near the outles to Lunu- 
gala, where a cart road was traced, once upon a 
time. Cinchona cultivation is progressing on this 
estate; 100,000, including some valuable Emelinas, being 
put out and ready for planting during the coming 
season. 

Dunedin, another of the Company’s estates is to be fully 
planted. Hitherto the variety planted here was succirnbra, 
and roughly estimated at 275,000; there are other 
kinds including a few Ledgers. 

Ascending to a considerable height, we then reach 
the far-famed Cocogalla, and the crack Ledyzer field, 
so ofien referred to in the columns of the Observer, 
closely planted, and well covering the ground. The 
Ledger field can be distinetly seen a great distance off, 
being of a brizhter green foliage than the officinalis above 
it. This valuable and handsome clearing contains forty 
thousand Ledgers, and, including the officinalis, 50 acres 
at 5,000 plants per acre, gives us 290,000 of fine 
specimens of well-grown and best variety of valuable 
cinchona. When passing through this unequalled field, I 
could only seethree plants dead in the quarter ofa million! 
The new clearings are now being drained and roaded 
for the reception of some 60,000 more Ledgerianas, making 
one hundred thousand in all raised from Java and Indian 
seed, the old Ledgers being those of Mr. Moens, and 
those in the nursery raised from Mr. Gammie’s seed. 
There seems little ditference in appearance. In fact the 
able manager of this division of the Company’s estates has 
succeeded in raising fine beds of Ledgersfrom cuttings! 
In addition to the possession of a compact cinchona 
plantation, the whole of Cocogalla estate will be planted 
with cinchona. At present, there are about half-a- 
million cinchonas in the lines of coffee doing remarkably 
well. 

New Forest contains some 500,000, or half-a-million, 
trees. Say Cocogalla and New Forest between them con- 
tain over 1,200,000, many of which are already 24 inches 
in circumference, and officinalis raised from Abbotsford 
seed, fine, straight, symmetrical, smooth-barked, 
handsome trees added to this some 750,000 (three- 
quarter of a million) plants in the nursery of valuable 
kinds making a sum total of about 2,275,000 
cinchona trees of varieties on Cocogalla, New Forest, 
and Dunedin. Much may be learned by a visit to 
these clearings and nurseries. The modus operandi is 
simply perfection ; well-made beds, shaded from the 
sun, by substantial sheds; the pricking out beds 
covered by ferns, and coolies employed repicking 
over, and referning, watering, and every care taken 
to make the enterprize a success. 

Now, allowing that the Cinchona Company alone 
possesses 4,000,000 of plants of all kinds by Christmas 
well advanced, and plant out another two mil- 
lions, making six millions; surely the rest of the 
district, which now possesses over two millions, can 
put out from their extensive nurseries another two 
mijlons, making up the round ten millions for the dis- 
tricis of Madulsima and Hewa Eliya, including the 
Lunugala estates. Before leaving Hewa Eliya, we 
must have a peep over the ridge, passing through 
Hewa fKiliya, Elemane, and Rathkele estates. These 
properties contain half-a-million cinchonas scattered. 
about : 35,000, 300,000, and 172,000 respectively, 
or a total of 507,000, including 8 acres under shade, 
4,000 Ledgers, and 160,000 in coffee on Rathkele 
estate, wliere extensive fencing has been carried out 
to keep cattle from intruding. 

Through another belt of jungle, the bridle path, 
obseured from the sun’s rays by givantic keena trees, 
brings us out on to the vast undulating patana lancs 
adjoining Roseberry estate, where one might almost 
fancy one’sself on a sheep run in New South Wales. 

toseberry estate grows very fair succirubra, and a 


great quantity is put down already with nurseries in 
reserve. Crossing another range, we enter the Uva 
estate, a fine promising property both for its coffee 
(almost free from disease) and cinchona succirubra, 
At some future time, we can speak of the suitabili- 
ty of the laud below this estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Bintenni tank, for the production of new 
products, but will confine this article to cinchona only, 
The first cinchona estate proper, that is, the first 
land devoted entirely to the cultivation of the bark, 
was The Park near Lunugala opened by Messrs. 
Pulteney and Ffanshaw. Another entire’ cinchona 
estate called Seafield is situated near Yapame, and 
the famous Kehelwatte possesses one of the finest 
nurseries of all kinds, including pubescens, and 
planted 10 acres succirubra, four acres officinalis and 
a considerable quantity scattered amongst the coffee, 
Yaphame estate we mentioned before as producing 
good seed, there are also nine acres of succirubra 
planted here. Kosgahadowa and Mausa and Lunuvissa 
estates I did not visit, but they all contain a pro- 
portion of cinchona and nurseries. Clifton and Mel- 
rose and other new estates down the Batticaloa 
road near Lunugala: Medampitiya, Galbode, and 
Tillyeairn near Passara. Hanipha estate has made 
progress and aclearing is in course of preparation for 
this season, St. Mary’s estate might be called in 
Madulsima. Allhave cinchona growing more or less. 
Now to come to statistics, The following estates 
are opening up clearings for Christmas planting :— 


Galoolla 50 acres of officinalis. 
Cocogalla 21 i Ledgers & officinalis. 
Wevabedde 5 a Calisayas. 
Forest Hill 12 officinalis. 
Seafield 60 os succirubra. 
Kehelwatte 46 5 pubescens and suce. 
Hanipha 25 i Condaminea. 
Sbawlands 39 A Calisayas &c. 

254 acres (E. & O. E.) 


There may be a few more clearings including a 
small one at Uvakelle and another at Amanadova, 
making over three hundred acres, Planted say 
5,000 to the acre, equal to one and a half million, 
a considerable help to the rough estimate of ten 
millions for Madulsima and Hewa Eliya. Now sup- 
posing ten thousand acres are brought into cultiv- 
ation, in round numbers, @ 1,000 cinchona plants 
per acre, we arrive at ten millions. Therefore, con- 
sidering that 5.000 per acre is the usual thing, the 
surplus: 4,000 per acre over a large area make up 
for coffee not planted with cinchona. ‘he next 
thing to consider is the price or value per average © 
tree, according to sage and soil and variety of bark 
cultivated. We hear of 7 year old trees realizing the 
enormous sum of R40 or £4 sterling. According to such 
a calculation, forty millions sterling would be raised, 
enough to make one’s hair stand on end to contemplate! 

The question is what would be a fair average 
price. Let us say R5 or ten shillings per tree, and we 
realize five millions of pounds sterling. Then descend 
to five shillings per average tree, and we get two 
millions, five hundred thousand pounds sterling.; equi- 
valent to two shillings and sixpence per tree, one 
million, two hundred and fifty pounds sterling. We must 
draw the line at R1°25 or half-a-crown for crown bark, 
and then we get £125 per acre or R1,250—twice as good 
a prospect for planters as coffee cultivation without leaf 
disease. 

Two hundred thousand acres of cinchona in the 
Central Province of Ceylon, containing at the rate of 
ten millions to every ten thousand acres or two hundred 
millions of cinchona trees, valuing, say, only one rupe 
per tree or two hundred millions of rupees, or £20,000,005 
sterling, four times the value of one million cwt. o¢ 
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coffee at 100 shillings per ewt.!! Will our Govern- 
mem stand still with such a prospect and say no 
railway for the present? Are the planters to wear 
themselves out first and spend all their money to 
prove to the Government that cinchona will pay, 
and that coffee will be improved by the rooting up 
of the cinchona, and tonic manure from falling 
leaves? If the Chinese give up opium for cinchona, 
there will be little fear of glutting tke market 
with a population of 400,000,000 of Chinese. One 
thing they may do, and that is, set to work and 
cultivate cinchona themselves, as the Yankees are try- 
ing tea in Georgias. Whatever price quinine stands 
at, i will always be a drug in the market! I have 
no personal interest in bringing to public notice the 
great’ progress making in the cultivation of ‘cinchona, 
beyond wishing to cheer up desponding brother-plan- 
ters in these hard days of leaf disease and low prices 
of coffee, and an obstructive policy displayed on the 
part of the Ceylon Government in delaying railway 
extension, 
Pagsara, 30th September, 1881. 


H. H. THE MAHARAJAH OF JOHORE’S TEA 
AND COFFEE GARDENS. 

We would recommend all who take an interest in 

_ planting to drive over to Tanjong Putri, Johore, and 
_ make an inspection of the tea and coffee plantation 
of H. H. the Maharajah of Johore. It will show 
_ those interested what can be done in these two pro- 
~ ducts, and enable them to form some estimate of what 
_ the ordinary soil of the country in low lands is cap- 
able of producing. The plantation in question may 
be termed an experimental one. 
- three miles of the town, and there are about two 
acres of tea, and the same amount of coffee planted. 
The coffee is Liberian, and the trees are about two 
years old. The plants are six or eight feet high, and 
| the branches cover a circle of about ten feet in 
diameter. ‘hey are one and all loaded with berries 
in different stages of ripeness. So covered with ber- 
ries are they that it will probably be necessary to 
thin them, and it is somewhat surprising to learn 
that, although the ground has been used by gambier 
and pepper growers, no manure has been required for 
the coffee. ‘The tea has been planted quite recently, 
and a portion of the plants have been cut about one 
month and show a wonderful growth of young leaves 
which, as is pretty generally known, produce the 
—Ghest quality of tea. Various kinds of tea plants 
have been planted together, but the bulk of the seeds 
came from the Indian tea countries, though all of the 
plants seem equally healthy and strong. On the ground 
“there is a shed for cooking and preparing the tea 
Teaves. The kiln dried tea is very similar to Assam, 
and the same leaves sun-dried give a decoction similar 
‘to the tea used by the Chinese. In both cases the 
favour is an agreeable one, and should take well in 
the local and home markets. ‘the undoubted success 
of both tea and coffee so near our own door is truly 
smarkable, and leads one to anticipate a possible 
Prosperous future for the waste lands of our island 
well as Johore. Close to the plantation we have 
flescribed, H. H. the Maharajah has taken in hand to 
clear a large patch of primeval jungle of its under- 
Browth, leaving undisturbed the high forest trees. 
This is intended for cocoa which has been tried to a 
Considerable extent in the open country, but it is 
thought that it may do betterin the shade, os there 
tree itself, as well as the subsoil, will be pro- 
from the rays of the sun. It is interesting to 
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their movements. Wither residents or strangers have 
the opportunity of spending an agreeable day at Jo- 
hore in visiting the plantations we have described, 
and H. H. the Maharajah, who is an enthusiastic 
planter, has always been kind enough to give those 
who take an interest in such matters all the informa- 
tion and assistance in his power.—Straits Times. 


SALE OF CINCHONA BARK IN COLOMBO. 
Messrs. Robinson & Dunlop put up for public sale 
at their offices to-day (Oct. 20th) the undermentioned 
lots of cinchona bark :— 
T. C. A.—1,232 1b. mixed officinalis and 
succirubra twigs and pieces, 
From full-grown trees in 
Dikoya district. Analysis 


by Mr. Dixon shews 1:04 R. c. 
yield of sulphate of quinine... 0 27 
Diagama—1,886 succirubra twigs 0 27 
A) quills ==) 0 30 
366 ‘s broken quills ... 0 49 
158 ss chips 0 33 
103 a dust 0 7 
252 officinalis dust 
42] 53 twigs rae OL 
From three year old trees, grown at an elevation of 
5,000 feet in the Agrapatana. 
lb. Ric, 
Kabragalla—112 succirubra twigs and chips. 0 22 
78 * root 0 56 
22 a quills eae Op Od 
Avoca— 232 a3 twigs eset Os okey 
40 oP quills poor, AUee es} 
298 officinalis twigs oor 20120 
Gonavy— 132 i twigs 0 10 
Valladolid— 
3,727 A stem pieces 0 54 
332 ye root O57 
201 twigs O21 


From 33 year old trees, Maskeliya. Analysis by Mr. 
Symons gives yield sulphate of quinine 1:16, 
Ib. 


R. c. 

Errol— 260 succirubra twigs 0 16 
500 < root bark 0 81 

284 stem pieces 0 64 

204 “p bark room O MDS 


The above from three to four year old trees, Dik- 
oya district. 
Agrakande— 
lb. Rio: 
557 succirubra bold twigs 3 
US aren quill and quil 7-0 29 
pieces oe 
pieces snd shay- 
ings (from 4 to six 
year old trees)... 0 $5 
pieces (from 9 
year oldtrees)... 1 5 
(mossed) stem 
shavings from 4 to 
G year oldtrees... 1 40 
(mossed stem 
chips from 9 year 
old trees voy L' 30 
The attendance was not so good as_ on previous 
occasions, and, owing to the recent fall in Europe 
prices obtained were lower than at last sales, Bid- 
dings were fairly spirited. 
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PLANTING is going on briskly in the Cape 
Mr. W. Rogers, of the Bontebok, has ob- 


TREE 
Colony. 


#ee the Yakoons of the jungle working away heartily | tained about thirty thousand young trees from the 
the smaller trees, and they seem to be well | Botanic Gardens, Grahamstown, 


for planting on his 
farm.—Cape Paper. 
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CULTIVATION OF “LEDGERIANA” CIN- 


CHONA IN CEYLON. 


FOUR YEAR OLD TREES ON YARROW ESTATE, PUSSELLAWA, 
YIELDING 9°06 PER CENT OF PURE QUININE.* 

We have already on two separate occasions re- 
ferred to the successful cultivation of the precious 
Ledgeriana on Yarrow estate, Pussellawa. Mr. Thos. 
Christie informed us how these trees were the result of 
a pinch of seed received from Mr. Melvor, during his 
visit to Ceylon, he (Mr. Mcivor) atthe same time ex- 
pressing doubt as to the successful growth of the 
species which had comparatively failed under his care on 
the high and cold hillsides around Ootacamund. That 
our Ceylon hills on the contrary are admirably 
adapted at a medium elevation, and in select spots 
up to 4,500 feet or so, for the culture of Ledgerianas 
has now been satisfactorily demonstrated by the re- 
sult of experiments not only on Yarrow, but on 
St. Andrew’s, Maskeliya, and under Mr. W. Smith’s 
care in Lindula. The great success of the Yarrow 
trees was shewn by the analysis of bark giving 
84 per cent of quinine, valued up to 17s per Ib. 
Since then the price of sulphate of quinine has 
fallen, and therefore although the highest valua- 
tion in the accompanying analyses is 16s ld, it 
must be noted that the percentage of quinine 9:06 is 
very nearly the highest yet attained not only in Ceylon, 
but, considering the age of the trees, we may say it is 
equal to anything realized by Mr. Moens in Java. 
The detailed analyses given by Mr. Symons are 
as follows :— 

Analysis of 
taken from 3% 


“Yarrow” Calisaya Ledgeriana bark 
year old trees, growing at an eleva- 


tion of 2,500 feet :— 
Crystallized Approximate 
Sample. Pure Quinine. Sulphateof Value in London 
Quinine per lb. in Sterling. 
No, 1 4'550 6'066 8s 


” 4°680 6:200 8s 3d 
Analysis of‘‘Yarrow” Calisaya Ledgeriana Bark taken 
from four year old trees, growing at an elevation 
of 3,000 feet :— 


Crystallized Sulph. Approximate Value 
Sample. Pure Quinine. i i 


of Quinine, in London per lb. 


in Stg. 
A 4850 6-466 7/6 
B* 8.325 11°100 14/9 
c* 8150 10866 14/5 
D* 8'605x 11°473 ° 15/3 
E 4085 5°446 7/3 
F 5°725 7633 10/2 
G 8°485 11'313 15/1 
H 7285 9°713 12/11 
I 6155 8206 10/11 
Jd 5'675 7566 10/1 
K 7750 10°333 13/9 
L 5°975 7966 10/7 
M* 5350 7133 9/6 
N 6°475 8'633 11/5 
O* 7175 9°565 12/9 
1 6°500 8666 11/5 
Q 5°460 7280 9/8 
R 3°455 4'606 6/1 
S* A475 5966 TAL 
T* 7125 9'500 1278 
U* 5°350 7°133 9/6 
v* 4°380 5'840 7/9 
w* TA75 9'966 13/3 
2. 4025 5'366 7/1 
wes 4°310 5'746 7/7 


4°480 5'973 7/11 
Those marked ‘*’ contain but a trace of other Alkaloids. 


*In the table as it originally reached us, and 


as we mentioned in a paragraph yesterday, the maxim- 
um given was 10°56 per cent., but this is a mis- 
take as Mr. Symons explains :—‘‘I am very sorry 
to see my clerk has made a mistake in copying 
out one of the analyses, R* should be pure Q. 
9°06 in place of 10°56. You will see that this is 
correct, as 9°06 + 3:02=12°08, the proportion of 
sulphate of quinine. 10°56 would give 14:08 % of 
quinine which is rather stiff, even for Yarrow.” 


Analysis of ‘‘Yarrow” Calisaya Ledgeriana bark 
taken from four year old trees, growing at an elevation 
of 3,000 feet :— 


Crystallized Approximate 
Sample. Pure Quinine. Sulphate of Value in London 
Quinine. per Ib, in Sterling, 

Atx 8'775 11°700 15s 7a 

i* 4605 67140 8s 2a 

Rix 9:06 x 12080 16s id 

S*x 7155 9°530 12s 8d 

Vix 7885 10513 14s 

X*x 6°700 8'933 11s 10d 

Ge 4°775 6'366 8s 5d 

Z* 3'575 4766 6s 4d 
Those marked ‘‘x” contain but a trace of other 

alkaloids, 


C. H. H. Symons. 
CoLomBo, 18th Oct. 1881. 

Remark of Mr. Symons referring to R* :—‘‘It is 
really a splendid bark. The five marked ‘‘x” are all 
fine types.” 

Yarrow estate is situated in the district of Nilambe 
and lies at the back of Pooprassie, adjoining Gal- 
loway-Knowe and Hanagalla estates, distant about 
12 miles from Gampola. In elevation the cultivated 
area ranges from 2,500 feet to 3,400 feet. A well- 
known visiting agent has reported upon the estate 
as follows :—‘‘ The feature of the estate (Yarrow) is 
now its Ledgeriana trees, and the analyses of bark 
which has been the talk of everyone for the last 
few days. There are 140 trees altogether, some first- 
class, bnt all very good. I consider that for cin- 
chona the estate is especially well adapted.” We 
learn further that the trees are growing most vigor- 
ously (of quite as rapid growth as the succirubras it 
is said and have a thicker and heavier bark! 
and average from 15 to 20 feet in height. The 
superintendent has about 10,000 seedlings of Ledg- 
erlana coming on promisingly, and the majority of 
the trees are now heavily laden with seed crop. We do 
not regard the fact of the trees being laden with 
seed at so early an age as a good sign: we should 
have preferred that they had fully matured with at 
least six or seven years’ growth, but still no doubt 
the seed, when compared with that of the less valuable 
species, will be very valuable.* At the same time, 
careful selection will have to be made to secure 
the best, for it is very striking to note the great 


variation in the bark of different trees grown from. 


the same ‘‘pinch of seed.” For instance the seed 
gathered from the splendid tree marked ‘‘ R*x,” with 
9:06 of pure quinine, ought to be nearly three times 
the value of that taken from “R,” the bark of 
which only gives 3°455 of quinine. By careful selec- 
tion guided by analysis, the proprietors of Yarrow; 
ought in a few years, to be able to shew trees 
grown from the seed of ‘‘R*x” yielding a con- 
siderably increased percentage of quinine at the 
same age, until Mr. Moens’ maximum of 13 per 
cent is beaten. (Mr. Wm. Smith’s maximum the 
other day for trees 54 years old was 9°6 per cent) 


Calisaya ‘‘ Ledgeriana” is undoubtedly the species 


for a large number of planters in Ceylon to turn 
their attention to; but it may be asked if its 
cultivation becomes general and fairly successful, 
what will become of the market. With the millions of 


trees—a considerable number being ‘Ledgers’-—about 


which Mr. Cottam writes from Madulsima,all flourishing 
exceedingly ; with propagation by seed, suckers, and 
grafts engaging attention in so many quarters, where is 


— 


* Seed of the Ledgers is too precious, we fear, for the 


al 


proprietors of Yarrow totry an experiment recom- 


mended by Colonel Beddome, of cutting off the pari- — 


cles of flowers from trees flowering prematurely. It 
should be tried though on two or three trees to note 
the effect on the growth of the trees and on the 
virtue of the bark.—Ip. 
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it allo end? It is of course difficult to say how the 
‘demand may respond, but one thing is certain : that 
it will bea long time before the fortunate possess- 
ers of ‘“‘Ledgeriana” trees can have any occasion to 
‘complain of the cultivation of cinchona not being 
remunerative, Y 


MAEM NEA 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON AND 

CINCHONA CULTIVATION. 
- What is wanted is that the gentleman who is coming 
out to take charge of the Hakgala Gardens should qualify 
himself before leaving England to analyse bark, so as to 
be able to carry out experiments pro bono publico, and to 
‘tun the Government Cinchona Garden to some practical 
account. We shall be told, that such time as Mr. Nock 
could give to analyses in London, if Government granted 
la delay, would not suffice to enable him to quality 
himself for the work. Hereis the Madulsima Company 
‘getting out a special Chemist on £600 a year, and 
‘there are the doubts which “scientists” have for some 
time been inclined to cast on the local analyses made 
by gentlemen who, a short time ago, were in complete 
norance of the process. But we have pointed out that 
the work of local “amateurs” (so-called) have been 
8 bstantiated more than once by the analyses of the 
| Messrs. Howard, and we may ask what great mystery 
ean there be in the matter, when Mr. Gammie, a gentle- 
‘man with precisely the same training as Mr. Nock, has 
/not only qualified himself as Bark Analyst, but is doing 
‘good work as a Manufactwing Chemist. Mr. Nock, it 
will be remembered, is specially recommended by My. 
Morris for his experience in cinchona culture; but what 
possible service can this gentleman render to the Go- 
vernment (unless they mean to go in for growing bark 
to sell) or to the planters except he is able to set a 
whole sories of experiments agoing with different species, 
ferent modes of culture and of harvesting, for which, 
almost every turn, analyses will be indispensable? 
, we fear, too late now to telegraph to Mr. Nock 
» spend a few months in London, in order to 
nalify as a Bark Analyist. If this cannot be done, 

would suggest that the Government utilize the services 
Of their Science Master, Mr. A. C. Dixon, to co-operate 
with Mr. Nock in his cinchona experiments. Mr. Dixon 
has a special laboratory at his command, and would, we 
have no doubt, take a personal interest in aiding Hakgala 
@xperiments with such analyses as Mr. Nock and Dr. 
Mrimen might require. If, in addition, Mr. Nock were 
allowed to visit the different districts and take a note 

‘the results of planting experiments and experience, 
» have no doubt that his work in cinchona alone 
would be of great value, even at this late hour, to the 
Ceylon planters. 


EEE SL OD 

"UpAGAma (Sournenn Province, Ceytox), Oct, Sth.— 
ood planting weather. Showers every day with now 
ind then a heavy burst for a short time. Liberian coffee, 
peppor, cardamoms and nutmegs on young estates 
ma ing a good start Ceard rubber sown the tirst 
week in 


AUSTRALIAN FRUIT FOR ENGLAND. 
(Journal of the Society of Arts.) 

I note with interest the information in the Journal 
of 9th inst., page 773, that we may expect fruits of 
various kinds from Australia. No doubt apples, pears, 
and oranges can and will be shipped to advantage 
thence to this country, because all these fruits ripen 
atter being plucked; but I think the writer in the 
Colonies and India is over sanguine as to first-class 
grapes being able to stand the voyage, and to arrive 
in such good condition as to compete with home- 
grown hot-house productions. Be that as it may, my 
experience of thirty years as a grape grower teaches 
me that grapes never ripen in the slhtest degree 
after being gathered, but merely whither and shrivel, 
&c. I think all grape growers are agrevd on this 
point. If Iam wrong, I shall be glad to be corrected. 

é James [riprs. 

44, Spring-gardens, Manchester, 10th September, 1881. 


Dr. Gitzert and Mr. Lawes bave received, by the 
decree of the German Emperor, the gold medal of 
merit for agriculture, in recognition of their services 
for the development of scientific agriculture.— 
Athenaeum. 

Lanp Ovr oF Coxrivarion.—As an example of 
land permanently thrown out of cultivation we may 
cite an instance of a large estate on the coufines of 
Hants anf Wilts, aud consisting of over 1,00) acres, 
which, after being let to a tenant for a number of 
years for £300 a year, was at last abondoned by him, 
and has for some time been without an occupier. 
The owner, determined to put it to some use, has 
now resolved to make a huge rabbit-warren of it, and 
for this purpove has turned out 1,200 rabbits to popu- 
late it. Considering that of all animals, rabbits 
are among the most prolific, and that they sell for 
about Is'apiece, the experiment will probably be a 
successful one, though whether the owner’s neighbours 
will not before long consider they have just cause of 
complaint against him in the too frequent visits of 
these industrious borrowers remains to be seen.—Land, 

Fisres,—A Doya planter writes :—‘‘I think, if you 
refer to my letter, you willfind I said that the fibre 
T sent you grew very freely in the poorest soil aud not 
present soil, as you have in the Observer. I am sorry 
that it is valued at such alow figure, as it grows very 
freely and is everlasting. The more it is cut the 
better and thicker it will grow: a crop might be 
secured every year, but I bave no doubt the fibre 
would be better for being kept longer. I think it better 
in every way than the aloe fibre and much stronger, 
I have prepared the aloe fibre years ago—I mean the 
common green that we used to grow by the side 
of ditches to keep buffalves out of coffee, not the 
Mexican slow-growing blue variety. This fibre can 
be grown in lengths of ten or twelve fect, and I 
have no doubt I can send you some that length. 
Perhaps I have made some mistake in the prepara- 
tion. Certainly the fibre pulled off the living tree is 
twice as strong as the fibre that I have prepared 
by cutting the sticks, and burying them in mud by 
the side of a stream for twelve days and then 
washing. 1 consider this fibre far superior either to 
the best jute, or American green aloe, both of which 
I have repeatedly tried and prepared. The yield of 
fibre is much larger in proportion also to any other 
fibre producing plant. If the Rhea® is the same 
plant as the Dutch call ‘“Rhami’ it will never do 
in Ceylon, for I have tried it repeatedly, but the 
Rhami I bave tried is not a grass.” 


high — Kp. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


ALUM A CURE FOR WHITEANTS ATTACKING 
COCO PALMS AND CACAO PLANTS. 


Matale, 13th October. 

Dear Sir,—I have been trying to grow coconuts 
for a long time, but have found that the greatest 
eneny I had to contend with was whiteants. ‘To 
prevent these destructive insects from attacking the 
young plants, I only knew of the sawdust of five 
different kinds of woods, namely jak, sapu, del, 
Wavarenne or javarenne and lunumadilla, but as 
the sawyers asked me 50 cents a bushel for the 
sawdust, I found it too expensive, and (so had to 
look about for something else. Seeing in your Directory 
that alum isa preventative of several noxious insects, 
I thought I would try it for whiteants. Nearly 
two months ago I put down about a dozen young 
plants, and underneath and all round them I sprinkled 
powdered alum (about one tablespoonful to a plant), 
since which time I have not secn a whiteant near 
them, although in one or two places where I planted 
them I had previously lost several—this over a 
period of more than 5 years. I therefore conclude 
that alum is a decided success. It isquite possible 
that powdered alum may also turn out to be a 
preventative of grub. I mentioned my experiment 
to Mr. E. Grigson, and he said he would give 
it a trial {for grub. I have no doubt that if he does 
do so and finds it succeed, he will let the public know 
through your columns. 

I may mention that I found the whiteants had 
attacked a cacao plant. I therefore sprinkled a little 
powdered alum round it, and, as it was dry weather, 
I watered it once, immediately after applying the 
alum, and I am happy to say that the whiteants 
have left it, and it is now flourishing. I give you 
this in the hope that it may turn ‘out of use to any 
who have been pestered, as I have been, with white- 
ants. I fancy for grub about 2 lb. per acre would 
be enough, and, as it is procurable in the bazars at 
from 19 to 25 cents per lb. (if a success) it would 
be cheaper than collecting the beetles as at present.— 
Yours faithfully, Ib, 15 EG 

P.S.—Mr. Ward may, perhaps, find that alum may 
be useful in the cure of leaf disease. 


PLANTING OPERATIONS IN THE PANWILA 


DISTRICT. 
Maria, 14th October 1881. 

Dear Sir,—Will you allow me to thank those 
gentlemen who visited this estate since my challenge 
made last July: all have expressed themselves satis- 
fied. 

I would feel obliged for a visit from those gentlemen 
who visited this estate between July and November 1880, 
when I showed them some fields which were then 
bearing about 15 cwt per acre. Some then thought. 
the trees would not be able to bear any crop this 
year; they (no doubt remembering the field) will be 
agreeably surprized even this year to find a crop of 
from 10 to 12 ewt. per acre and trees looking more 
fit for another crop next year than they looked last 

ear, 

3 The weather for the last three months being very 
dry, our trees are somewhat feeling the want of rain; 
some crop is lostat the endof branches and the beans 
of our first picking was rather small. But the coffee 
we are now gathering will be of larger size and ag soon 
ag rain sets in the crop will ripen: that is from 
February blossom. But our crop from April blossom 
will not be ready to pick till the end of November 
or middle of December. Whereas the Planters’ Agso- 


' © Quinology de Pavon” gives this variety called “ Pata 


ciation gave a prize for an essay on opening a new 
Arabian coffee estate (now not wanted, so some say); then 
for elaborate buildings which sosomesay was notrequired; 
and then spent so much money ona sulphur and lime 
cure book before it was proved a success —I think that 
the planters ought to reward me as the champion of 
Arabian coffee who have proved beyond a doubt that 
Arabian coffee even with leaf disease can and will 
pay handsome profits (if properly worked); at least 
with a small outlay. Cocoa is doing first rate and I 
trust next year to show both cocoa and coffee side 
by side (cocoa planted in 40 acres between coffee) 
giving good crops, This year the cocoa is giving the 
first (maiden) crop; there are only some 200 trees in 
full bearing this year, which are full of crop.—Yours 
truly, J. HOLLOWAY, 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION : 

WHAT IS C. PUBESCENS (INDIAN VAR.)? 

Dear Sirs,—What are we in Ceylon cultivating under 
the name of C. pubescens ? 

Mr. Cross, in his late report of the Indian Govern- 
ment’s Nilgiri Cinchona Plantations, after shewing 
what are Condamineas, goes on to say :—‘‘ But that 
known as Pubescens, and specially claimed asa hybrids 
is a narrow leaved variety of red bark from Soute 
America,”* The South American bark collectors called 
it ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo” in contradistinction to the 
large leaved or ‘‘Teja” bark. So far well; the Nilgir, 
pubescens, can be a red bark and yet be very value 
able, but here comes an anomaly. Howard in his 


de Gallinazo” and calls it ‘‘ Nitide C. Peruviana” 
and says its bark is comparatively useless in commerce, 
Both Mr, Howard and Mr. Cross are authorities on 
cinchona. The latter doubtless saw this variety growing 
when collecting with Markham and would not be likely 
to make a mistake in identity. The question there- 
fore remains, are we in Ceylon cultivating a com- 
paratively useless bark or not? Any information tending 
to clear up the above, will, I am sure, be gladly re- 
ceived by proprietors of C. pubescens and all cinchona 
planters. The best and most reassuring would be the 
results of a sale of bark, if any Ceylon grown has 
reached the London market yet ?—Yours faithfully, 
TEJA. 
“Teja” cannot have the “‘Cinchona Planters’ Manu- 
al ” by him—indispeusable, it may be said to be, to 
all who wish to have the answers to such questions 
as the above. On page 43, he will read :— 
““C. pubescens, generally considered a cross between 
officinalis and succirubra, has a bark very rich in 
alkaloids, It has a stem free from lichens, grows © 
very luxuriantly, and renews its bark rapidly. Mr. 
Mclvor says of it:—‘Up to the present time C. suc- 
cirubra has produced in the same period of growth 
more than twice as much stem bark as any other 
species we have in cultivation, andC. pubescens Howard* 
will produce nearly twice as much stem bark in the 
same period of growth as C. succirubra.’ It is very 
unlikely that such extremely sanguine hopes will be 
realized, but its robustness of growth seems undoubted. 
De Vrij got from a specimen of the bark of this” 
hybrid 9 47 per cent of alkaloids, of which 5:728 was 
pure quinine, sulphate of quinine being 7637, From 
another sample analysed by Howard, the return was © 
12°90 per cent of alkaloids, of which 694 was sul- 
phate of quinine. A tree yielding such quantities of 
splendid bark is simply invaluable, but being a hybrid, ~ 
plants raised from its seed are but little to be de- yi 
pended on as being true to type; indeed in some cases 
its bark is said to have been found altogether devoid — 
of alkaloid. The preceding analyses are undoubtedly 


* Mr. Howard does not wish his name to be con 
nected with ‘‘ Pubescens.”—Ep. a 
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exceptional ones, and no reliance should be placed in 
them as fair indications of the value of pubescens bark. 
The ordinary yield of quinine that may be confidently 
expected is from ?'50 to 3°50 per cent. Renewal of 
the bark is effected with great facility, the resulting 
yield of quinine being from 3:10 to 4:90 per cent. In 
this, and in the large yield of thick bark, lies the ad- 
vantage of cultivating this trees which is greatly in- 
ereased by a careful selection of stock trees. I have found 
the seed of this hybrid very hardy and easy of 
germination, the young plants growing with the greatest 
yapidity and should most strongly recommend its fur- 
ther cultivation, by cuttings, if possible. The eleva- 
tion at which pubescens grows is about the same as 
that for succirubra, and probably extends higher.” 

Mr. Melvor may have been wrong in regarding his 
Pubescens as a hybrid, indeed we are likely to have 
the term discarded—but Howard’s analyses cannot be 
wrong. There is another C. pubescens, Vahl. (Arica 
bark) less well-known.—p. | 


SILK-GROWING IN CEYLON. 
Parate, Moratuwa, 15th Oct. 1881. 


Sir,—With reference to your remarks on “‘Silk Grow- 
ing in Ucylon” in your impression of the 7th, Dr. 
Vanderstraaten seems to have misunderstood what I 
told him about the domestication of the tussur silk- 
worm. I said that I had not succeeded in rearing 
the tussur silkworm on growing trees in the open 
air, because the caterpillars were always devoured by 
birds, lizards, or ants; but I did not say that the 
tussur silkworm could not be domesticated, The 
nature of this insect renders it unsuitable for feeding 
on plucked leaves like the mulberry and castoroil 
tree silk-worms, but it can be kept on cut branches 
with their ends inserted in water to prevent the 
withering of the leaves, and I now have about three 
hundred tussur silkworms and about as many of the 
atlas kind which I am keeping in that way for the 
purpose of sending the live chrysalides to London for 
trial in England by Mr. Alfred Wailly (Membre 
de la Société d’ Acclimatation de France). The eggs of 
both species hatch too svon for transmission from this 
to England. I believe that any effectual method of 
protecting the silkworms from the numerous 
enemies to which they would in this country be 
exposed, if they were on growing trees in the 
Open air, would be more troublesome and expensive 
than the culture of the mulberry tree and domestic 
management of the true silkworm. But by my plan 
of keeping the silkworms on cut branches or suckers 
inserted in water-pipes, it would be auite practicable 
to produce cocoons in sufficient quantity for manufactur- 
ing purposes, and I shall be glad to show it to 
anybody taking an interest in the matter, By coppic- 
ing the trees, a constant supply of suckers could he 
obtained, and the only thing I am in doubt about is 
the most suitable tree to cultivate for the purpose, 
But that could be easily asertained by enquiry in the 
districts in which tuasur cocoons are collected for manu- 
facture. 

Though a species of bombyx may be polyphagous 
in a state of nature, yet it does. not follow that it 
has not got its own proper food plant on which it is 
more at home than on any other. The atlas, for 
instance, is very polyphagous, and yet I know of no 
tree except the Milnea Roxburghiana, on which the 
cocoons or Jarve are to be found in large numbers, nor 
have I successfully domesticated the atlas moth on any 
Other tree for more than one generation, though I 
have tried several other trees. ‘There does not seem 
to bein this country any tree on which tussur cocoons or 
larve are to be found in greater numbers than twos 


Fa 


and threes, but in the north of India there must be 
trees of one or more species on which the insect is 
to be found in much greater abundance, because the 
cocoons could not otherwise be collected in eufficient 
quantity for manufacturing purposes. ‘Lhe tuseur silk- 
worm has not hitherto been artificially reared, all the 
tussur silk in use being obtained from wild cocoons 
gathered in the jungles ; and before attempting the 
domestication of this kind of silkworm as a com- 
mercial speculation, the species of tree on which it is 
found in the greatest abundance in a state of nature 
should be ascertained. 

The subject eeems to be, commercially speaking, 
better worth investigating than some of the ‘‘ new 
products” that we read of ; but it must not be 
supposed that tussur silkworm can be used as 
a substitute for true silk which is the produce of 
the Bombyx mori or Sericaria mori as it is now named, 
and in a country where mulberry leaves can be ob- 
tained at all seasons, it would, in the absence of 
epidemic disease affecting the true silkworm, be of 
no practical use to cultivate plants for feeding the 
tussur species, unless it were for the purpose of utiliz- 
ing soil too sterile for the growth of the mulberry 
tree. I am using a common patana weed, and it 
answers better than any other plant that I have 
tried for feeding the tussur, 

There is no doubt about the suitableness of this 
country for the Sericoria mori or true silkworm, if 
the business be managed in a rational way ; but no 
success is to be expected from attempts to feed the 
sukworm on the leaves of the lettuce tree or any- 
thing else but the mulberry leaf. Very many attempts 
have been made to find substitutes for the mulberry 
tree for feeding the silkworm, and success has from 
time to time been reported, but the only useful result of 
all such experiments has been to confirm practical 
sericulturists in the belief that no substitute for the 
mulberry tree can ever be found. Incountries where 
silk production is au established business it is not 
necessary that the sericulturist should be a mulberry 
planter, because mulberry leaves can be bought in 
any quantity required, but here it is of no use to 
begin with silkworms without first making a mulberry 
plantation. It is also useless to send all the way to 
China and Japan for silkworm eggs, at the risk of 
being cheated with bad ones, when eggs of warranted 
good quality can be bad by application to Rev. Father 
Palla of Galle. 

Three species of mulberry have already been natur- 
alized in this country—the common sort (Morus indica), 
the white mulberry (M. alba), and the large-leafed 
Philippine Island species (M, multicaulis). I find the 
last-mentioned the best for this climate, but, per- 
haps, the white might be the best kind for the colder 
parts of the country. ‘The common mulberry does 
very well if it is constantly pruned so as to make 
if produce tender shoots, but the leaves become rusty 
and unfit for use if they are not plucked from the 
tree soon after their appearance.—Yours faithfully, 
ALEX. T. GEDDES. 


A CURE FOR GRUB. 

16th October 1881. 
Dear Sir,—Will your correspondent, whose opinion 
you gave as afootnote to ‘*Moles”’s letter in your 
issue of the llth, kindly give us his reasons for 
adopting the Government principle of quieta non 
moveré? Though I have not collected so many as 
two million cockchafers, I have seen enough of the 
ravages of grub to convince me that planters unaided 
will be unable to apply a remedy, and until the grab 
pest is overcome the disastrous effects of leaf-disvase 
will be more and more apparent in the table of 

| exports. —Yours faithfully, AUSPEX. 
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CINCHONA PUBESCENS IN CEYLON AND 
INDIA. 
Walaha Valley, Oct. 20. 

DEAR S1r,—UEnclosed is a copy of analysis of some 
pubescens cinchona bark, sent from an estate in this 
valley, from about adozen different trees, five years 
old. Do you think it good ?—Yours truly, M. M. 

Colombo, Oct. 7th, 1881. 

Analysis of cinchona bark. 

Crystallized sulphate of quinine 4°90 per cent. 

Gross value in the London market 6/3 per lb., 

with Howard’s sulphate of quinine at 10s. per oz. 

[This reeult, equal to 3°68 per cent of quinine, for 
five year old trees, is very favourable indeed. We 
see that a bale of natural pubescens bark from 
Dodabetta sold in May last for 7s 1d per 1b., against 
4s 6d to 5s 9d, the price realized at the same time 
for natural officinalis bark. The Dodabetta trees 
must have been 12 years old, but those from which 
the bark was taken, were growing on poor soil and 
under unfavourable circumstances. No analysis of the 
bark is given in the papers before us,—ED.] 


CINCHONA PLANTING ON THE ‘“KANNAN- 
DEVAN” MOUNTAINS, S. INDIA. 
Oct. 1881. 

Srr,—In your reprint of my article in the field, 
at page 282 of the Tropical Agriculturist, you preface 
the extract by a remark concerning the planting 
advice therein given, which leavesme in doubt whether 
you consider my information reliable or not. 

I should consider it a kindness if you would point 
out where, in your opinion, exception may be taken. 

The figures are taken from actuals so far as the 
estimated cost of opening goes, and the priceof land 
is also a known fact. The priceof opened land—i. ¢. 
just planted up—is, I think, fairly estimated ; and as 
to the results, Ihad no less an authority than that 
of Mr. Crosse. 

Please always remember that I wrote of condaminea 
bark grown from Dodabetta seed, and that I reckoned 
the prices to remain what they now are. 

No better counsel can be added than that given 
by you; viz., to go to Kodakanel ; take a cottage there 
for eix months ; and march across to Devikolum, and 
look well into matters before investing. 

STAPLEGROVE. 

[We certainly regarded the letter in the Wield as 
presenting a too flattering account of the probable 
experience of a planter in the region referred to. 
Little was said of the difficulties of pioneering ; nothing 
of the immense liability to failures in new clearings of 
cinchona. Does our correspondent know that cinchona’ 
clearings in Ceylon have been almost completely re- 
planted three times over? Our advice was that any 
one thinking of an investment should spend, not six 
months, but a year at least, on the spot, gathering 


experience. —ED. | 


SILK IN CEYLON. 
21st October 1881. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. A, T. Geddes is quite right in his 
remarks as to the mulberry being the most suitable 
food for Bombyx mori : the plant is very easily grown, 
and its leaves keep fresh for a longer time than those 
of any other shrub. The sole aim of every sericult- 
urist a‘ present should be to obtain a breed of worms 
of a far healthier standard than those now in the 
island. yen the eggs, so much recommended by 
your correspondent, seem to have been of small prac- 
tical value: cither the stock from which they were 


| 


obliged to export to Bombay or Liverpool. Pe: 


procured was greatly debilitated, or no care what- 
ever was taken of the moths when laying, for, in 
some cases at any rate, the eggs have been hatchin 
outat odd times during the last three months. ‘This, 
as another correspondent pointed out, is very objec- 
tionable, and leads to endless confusion. 

__Mr. Geddes appears to think that the whole of the 
island is suited to the cultivation of Bombyx mori, 
but I think he is wrong. Ido not know the average 
temperature of the hill ranges of China, whence the 
insect originally came, but I should suppose it to be 
much less than in our lowcountry. Father Palla’s 
success (?) seems to show that the climate near Galle 
is too forcing, for his single-brooded moths have, in 
the first year, produced two broods. Next year may 
produce three, with still further decreased vitality. 

If the cultivation of the mulberry worm in this country 
is to be successful, it will not be with the single- 
brooded variety, but with multivoltine species. 

More attention might with advantage be paid to 
the indigenous races, the tussar, &c., some of which 
produce four or five broods in a year. The natural 
food of these seems to be the common oak, found 
generally on the patanas. I fires met with A. Pa- 
phia on this tree, but it feeds also on the wild 
sapota and on the Avocado pear. This is at an eleva- 
tion of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. Of course, 
at lower elevations the food-plants will be different. 

Mr. Geddes seems to infer, from his finding the 
worms only in twos and threes, that the trees they 
were feeding on were not the most suitable, but it 
frequently happens that bad weather, birds, lizurds, 
and other plagues will reduce a batch of 800 to a 
dozen or less. 

For indoor cultivation, the oak is ebjectionable : 
its stems are stringy and not easily cut, and the 
leaves soon become crisp. 

The coppicing of the trees on which the worms 
are fed is not to be recommended. The mulberry 
worm, when young, prefers tender, succulent leaves, 
but the tussar, atlas, and other worms of allied 
species, refuse to eat immature leaves, so that suckers 
would be of no use, even were the coppicing system 
practicable on the trees the worms prefer.—Yours 
faithfully, B, 


COTTON CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE. 
Deyenewatte Estate, Passara, 18th October 1881. 
Dear Sir,—In your issue of the 14th inst. you again 

urge capitalists in Colombo to start a cotton mill. 
Ceylon is certainly behind the age, when Calcutta, 

Madras, and Bombay are manufacturing their own ~ 

cloth from Indian (and Egyptian) cotton lint, ) 
Why should old King Cotton be left out of your 

list of new products? It grows like a weed and bears — 
well in hot, dry, weather, when coffee, cacao, and tea — 
would be suffering from drought, Every cotton planter 
must make up his mind to lose lint during wet 
weather, though the seed would be still valuable as — 
food for cattle or the engine. I wonder if the Ceylon © 
Government, would give a bonus for the first ton cf © 
cotton passed through the first Colombo mill? ; 
The seed arrived from Watson & Co. of Bombay 
and from the manager of the Tuticorin mills. The 
former was distributed by the undersigned to natives 
in the Dumbara Valley, and the latter case of seed — 
rotted in the Batticaloa custombhouse. ; Beat: 

Meanwhile, we find Bombay working 43 mill, driving 

1,184,136 stinnies, and 12,586 looms, and paying 20 to- 

25 per cent on their paid-up capital. y a 
Now, Mr. Editor, that your breakwater is nearly 

ready for the reception of large vessels, there will be © 

no fear of wetting your bales of cotton, if the mill — 
is not ready in time and lowcountry planters are 
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The Chairman of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
valued my cotton grown in Dumbara at one shilling 
and nine pence per pound; Mr. Blood had it valued 
by the brokers. 1 have about two ewt. or 224 1b. in 
store, gathered from Deyenewatte bushes of the 
same quality, and strong in staple, at your disposal. 
—Yours faithfully, HENRY COTTAM. 


PLANTING IN THE PANWILA DISTRICT. 
Maria, 20th Oct. 1881. 
Dear Srr,—Glorious weather for ripening crop : 
all hands picking. Parchment now is a fine sample, 
a good, full, and large bean. It isa pleasure to go 
round the estate and see the trees with the ripe 
cherry and coolies bringing in their boxes, 
Kotmale is desponding. Coffee on this and Eria- 
astenna 1s bearing as well now as ever it did, 
in spite of leaf disease. During the dry season we 
applied proper manure carefully and in proper time, 
states are giving an average of from 4 to 6 cwt. 
er acre, on an expenditure every year of from 
80 to R100 per acre, This pays, and although old king 
coffee may hang down his head on account of 
leaf disease and a disagreeable atmosphere, there 
is proof he still smiles on those who treat him ac- 
cording to his present requirements ; and beforelong he 
will shake himself clear of the yellow fever, and be 
as sound again as ever, except where the fever has 
been allowed to have its way without the necessary 
stimulant and disinfectant, and, in fact, been fed 
by improper application of artiticial manures.— Yours 
truly, J. HOLLOWAY. 


‘BEES AND COFFEE BLOSSOMS :—CAN IT BE? | 


Drar Srr,—Sir John Lubbock has recently made 
some very interesting statements with regard to ‘‘ bees,” 
and probably we shall all now be more inclined to 
believe that these industrious little creatures exercise 
no inconsiderable influence in our flower and fruit 
gardens. Can it bethat, during late years, they have 
vastly decreased in numbers in the hillcountry of 
Ceylon, and that this is one reason why our coffee 
blossoms] nowadays fail, in a great measure, to frue- 
tify? If there is anything in this latter idea (which 
has emanated quite recen from a discerning son 
#f Mars), why not attempt to utilize bees in our long 
and dreary up-hill battle with short crops? The 
‘planting community is now in as well-nigh as dis- 
pairing a state as was the monarch of the forest in 
eé well-known fable, and who knows but that, if we 
voke their aid, our friends, the bees, will do us just 
a3 important and timely a service in freeing us from 
bur net work of troubles, as did the wee bit of a mouse 
for his friend the lion? 

During the past twenty years, what thousands and 
ousands of acres of coffee have not taken the place 

aS. . . 
of an equal area of luxurient forest and jungle re- 
perennial wild flowers? Now, as every ore 


dolent, o 
knows fields of coffee burst into blossom only very 


Oceasionally, and at such a time the question to be 
answered to-day is: ‘‘Where are the bees on such 
“oeeasions ?” If absent, why not make a provision for 
themthe whole year round, by planting up one per cent 
of the coffee with perennial flowering shrubs? In due 
me, introduce your army of bees (just as you now 
© a herd of cattle in stalls for manuring purposes) ; 
‘earefully house them and so ensure their not being | 
disturbed by beast, bird, reptile or cooly. A million or 
80 of bees on an estate, in blossoming time, may yet | 
be found to be worth their weight in gold! By-and- 
hye, we would, perhaps, see a new industry started— 
Kanganies rearing swarms of bees, or bringing them 
‘Over from India, to be let out for hire for a season, 
as they now do gangs of coolies. It the ex- 
| periment worked well, they would probably hunt in | 
‘conples, for the more bees on our estates would mean | 
125 


all the more boxes of palam for the coolies to pick, 
and all the more rupees to carry back to India. Then 
would we all remember the well-known lines, and sing : 
“HOW DOTH THE LITTLE BUSY BER,” &c. 
[We must ask Mr. Benton’s opinion on the matter. 
—Ep.] 


HOW TO CHECK COFFEE LEAF-DISEASE : SUP- 
PORT THE TREES UNDER CROP, AND MAKE 
PLANTATIONS (NOT WORN OR WASHED OU) 

TO PAY. 


Lindula, 20th Oct. 1881. 

Dear Sir,—Nearly three years ago, in addressing 
you on the subject of leaf-disease, I stated my belief 
that no economical or practical antidote would be 
discovered in our time. So far, dire experience has 
proved I was not wrong. I deprecated then, as I do 
now, the idea of trusting to scientists entirely to 
help us. 

Agricultural chemists, from whom aid was expected, 
have not yet attained sufficient knowledye of their 
science to enable them to prescribe antidotes for plant- 
pests. Surely the failure of Liebig and other eminent 
chemists to tind a remedy for the potato and (urnip 
diseases bears me out here? Such a discovery would 
have been of far more importance than any for ‘‘Jeaf- 
disease.” 

The dearly-bought experience of the practical agricul- 
turist has more frequently been the means by which a cure 
has been effected ; the ‘‘ special letter” from your French 
correspondent in your issue of Friday last, notwith- 
standing. In the letter to which I refer, he alludes to the 
happy results attending the employment of sulphurate 
of carbon for phylloxera on the grape vine. It may 
be so, but it is not the first time we have heard of 
the discovery of a cure for this disease, which, on 
extensive trial, has proved to be ‘‘no cure at all,” 
I place more confidence in the system mentioned 
by him of ‘‘autumnal irrigation and rich spring 
manurings,” which it would appear, is designated the 
Faucon system. Your correspondent might have given 
us some details. It is undoubtedly, however, a more 
frequent application of manure in smaller doses for 
the purpose of affording a continuous supply of available 
food to a plant, which is drawing its sustenance from 
the soil nearly all the year round. 

For some time back I have been experimenting in this 
direction, hoping to, at least, mitigate the ravages of leaf- 
disease, and so far, with great success. The ex)eriments 
will necessarily be incomplete untila year, at all events, 
has elapsed; but, I mustsay, judging from present appear- 
ances, 1 am looking forward with some confidence to the 
result. Most of those interested have been, and doubtless 
still are, experimenting for the combatting of our common 
enemy, but I am encouraged to lay mine before you 
at this early stage recommended, as some such system 
is, by that eminent authority, Monsieur Pasteur. 
My own notion is that, if manure is applied in small 
doses, so that the stimulant ingredient, which it 
ought to contain would be asserting itself simultane- 
ously with the expected attack, it will carry the 
trees safely through. Should it be found that this 
would entail a triple application per annum, a heavier 
outlay need not be incurred than by manuring oncea 
year With the ordinary dose, if tbe soil is in that 
condition by which it can be laid on broadoast and 
raked in. Some years ago, farmers thought it suflici- 
ent ard economical, in manuring for green crops, 
to apply it in large dosea, under the impression that 
it would enrich the soil for several years, and the 
succeeding crops require no application. Recent 
experience has, however, proved it more beneficial 
for each crop to be manured, and in some instances 
eyen two manurings in one season, where the growing 
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erop is found to be backward. There are several 
reasons why frequent applications of manure are more 
effectual in producing good crops, the chief being, 
thas the noxious ingredients, which all soils contain, 
have the power of rendering unavailable as plant 
food that which may have been applied in the most 
available form, thus depriving the plant of the full 
benefit of the application. It is well-known that all 
Ceylon soils are rich in a low compound of iron 
which has this peculiar power, more especially over 
phosphates, which are so essential to the well-being of 
our coffee trees. Knowing this then, it follows that 
better results must accrue from more frequent manuring. 
If it were possible to apply quicklime in large 
quantities, to neutralize the pernicious effect of the 
alumiva and iron so abundant in our soil, there would 
be less necessity for such frequent manuring. I there- 
fore feel convinced that, if an improved method of 
cultivation is adopted, the ravages of leaf-disease can 
be mitigated. It may be said, and with force too, 
that this is a matter of £.8. D. which, in these days, 
itis no easy matter to command! 

If 1 am not occupying too much of your space, 
I want to have my say ona state of matters which, 
if not soon altered, must speedily bring ruin to the 
coffee enterprise of Ceylon, and itis one which you, 
with your wonted foresight, have been continually 
drawing attention to, viz. the comparative cessation of 
manuring operations. It cannot be denied that the 
wherewithal for this purpose is but too frequently 
‘at the disposal of people who are not resident in the 
island, ignorant too of the first principles of good 
husbandry, and who are only too pleased to act on 
the advice of the professional visiting agents, which 
has all tended in one direction recently. In the 
present depressed state of the bean, and the debit 
balances fast accumulating to huge dimensions, it 
my be more pleasant for a mortgagee to hear, through 
the professional visiting agent he has employed, that 
estate expenditure can be cut down to half that of 
former years. It may tend to raise the V. A. in the 
estimation of his principal, and so make future em- 
ployment in like cases sure, but I doubt if it is sound 
advice, either for borrower or lender. I hold it is not. 
Let economy be the order of the day; but nothing 
enuld be.a greater fallacy than to stop cultivation, 
with the hope that one day leaf-disease will disappear, 
and manuring operations again be undertaken with a 
prospect of good returns. 

Say what we may, this was one of the most favourable 
blossoming seasons we could have wished for; and 
what is the result? No improvement on the previous 
season, which was one of the worst. Given suitable 
soil, climate, aspect, and elevation, it is an axiom 
that, if it be remunerative to cultivate without manure, 
then with manure it willbe more so; and again, if land 
will not pay to cultivate with manure, then it most 
assuredly will not without it. 

Wih the exception of grub and bad seasons, I con- 
sider the professional V. A. and restive mortgagees 
are doing more to foster leaf-disease than anything else. 
Let those of our professional Visiting Agents who have 
give themselves up to insensately indiscriminate declama- 
tion in tendering advice, speak out boldly that which 
must be no longer concealed viz., that mortgagees, 
where it is in their power, must make a liberal 
allowance for manure as the only chance they will 
have of recovering that already invested. Let the 
Observer peg away at railway extension, so that ready 
and cheap transport may be had, and coffee will yet 
be emperor.—I am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

JAMES SINCLAIR. 


P.8.—Your issue of Tuesday has just reached 
me, in which a letter appears signed ‘“‘ Post Tenebras 
Lux,” and lest it may be taken for granted that [ 
advocate the cultivation of worn-out estates, that is 


estates with surface soil all washed away, I may say 
that, in respect of such, I agree with him, coffee will 
never again be king. Bravo ‘‘Old Rag” for your 
notice of your Kotmale correspondent’s letter!—J. $. 


LiperiAn Correr Not Ripenrna.—We have received 
a sample of Liberian coffee cherries (dry and hali- 
ripe) picked from some 8 trees in front of Eria- 
gastenna bungalow, Panwila district. The plants 
were got out from Kew exactly five years ago. 
Hitherto the crop has all ripened, but this season, 
although the trees look healthy, Mr. Holloway fears 
not more than five per cent will ripen. He adds :— 
“The trees have been manured with cattle dung, 
pulp and lime, and stand under a fair amount of 
shade. Arabian coffee trees close by look well, and 
are likely to ripen all their crop.” Perhaps the 
elevation (1,800 feet ?) is against the Liberian coffee ? 

Corren Stitt Kine 1n Ceyton.—Who says coffee in 
Ceylon is rapidly going downhill, past recovery? Where- 
ever coffee has been properly cultivated and taken care 
of on suitable land’, is it not still bearing paying crops? 
We are told of fislds in Dolosbage which are doing 
better this year than during any one of the past ten 
seasons, Again, we learn of coffee which was con- 
sidered useless and abandoned, being resuscitated and 
through cultivation brought to bear 5 to 6 ewts. 
steadily for several years. We admit the area in 
these cases is not large; but is it not one of the 
mistake of the past, putting too great an area on 
each plantation under one product. On the other 
hand, is it nota fact that coffee has had far less 
done for it all over the country during the last three 
years than at almost any previous period? Not simply 
has there been less manuring, but the attention usu- 
ally given to ordinary or extra cultivation has been 
concentrated on new products,—perhaps wisely, seeing 
they offer on the whole greater promise, in the face of 
leaf disease, but at the same time, it is not fair to 
neglect and yet simultaneously ery down “ coffee.” — 
Our chief staple is not dead or dying, and will be ~ 
found still to respond to cultivation and Jiberal 
treatment. 

Tra CuLTIVATION is rapidly extending, we are glad 
to learn, in what is the Tea region of Ceylon pay 
excellence, —Dolosbage, Ambegamuwa, Yakdessa and — 
Yatiyantota, as well as on the Western face of Adamn’s | 
Peak, Locally-produced seed is becoming available: — 
that from the Horagalla trees being very fine. On | 
Windsor Forest, a set of Jackson’s improved patent 
machinery is in course of erection. The Tea-roller — 
—an admirably simple and suitable machine—is already 
working, the result being that 2 or 3 coolies suffice _ 
where 40 able-bodied men were formely required. — 
Mr. Hay never saw the equal of this new and im- F 
proved machine, in India. Jackson’s dying machine © 
is now being erected, and when the Windsor Forest — 
Tea house is complete, it will probably serve for the | 
produce of well nigh 1,000 acres of tea on planta-— 
tions within a reasonable disiance. The largest “break” 
of tea—some 23,400 Ilb.—as yet prepared for one | 
shipment from Ceylon has just been sent to Colombo 
by Mr. Hay frow Windsor Forest, and will have early | 
despatch to the home market, There is no abate- | 
ment of the sanguine anticipations formed by pract i 
ical Indian planters of the success of our enterprise ¢ | 
good seed of the right sort (Assam hybrid as a rule / 
being best) tv begin with anda fair start in culti- | 
vation, under experienced guidance especially for prun- 
ing, gathering and preparing: and then all should | 
be clear to a careful intelligent planter. Another 
warning both to planters and consumors is that tea 
should not be drunk under from 8 to 6 months after 
preparation. Is it not at present issued, sold and drunk 
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much within this period? 
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Java LEDGERTANA SEED IN CeYLon.—We are re- 
| minded that “Mr. W. Smith of Mattakelly had 
his Ledgeriana seed from Mr. A, M. Ferguson in Sept. 
1876, at the same time as Mr. Leechman and Capt: 
_ Bayley had theirs, and that they were the only persons 
in Ceylon who had Ledgeriana seed at that time and 
they were also the first to receiveit, This will be seen 
by Mr. Moens’s Report for 1876.” 
i Tra wv Navar.—Another rival to India as a tea 
' growing country has sprung up in Natal, where the 
plant has been introduced, and is said to thrive better 
than it does in this country, while the cost of eultiva- 
tion is much less. The flavour of the manufactured 
leaf is said to be superior to China tea, and does not 
possess the pungency that is peculiar to most Indian 
teas. —nglishman. 

Cross FERTILISATION oF Waear.—Some successful 
experiments have been lately made in America in the 
cross fertilisation of wheat, a feat which has probably 
never before been accomplished, and which, owing to 
the peculiar structure of the flower, presents great 
difficulties. Ripe seeds have been obtained from the 
plants operated on, but it remains to be seen whether 
the new plants will combine the characteristics of the 
two parent varities,—J/bid. 
 Correr And New Propucrs.—Mr. J. Holloway 
| writes (too late to attend to hig wish) :—‘‘On second 
_ consideration, please leave out of my letter from 
‘whereas the planters; &c., up to ‘cocoa is doing 
firstrate. It was meant in chaff, but may not be 
taken so, and I wish for no P. A. prize. My whole 
desire is to make Coffea Arabica pay, as I am firmly 
‘convinced it will, in the end, hold its own among all 
‘mow products. I have, by careful watching and pro- 
per treatment, proved beyond a doubt that, in spite 
of leaf disease and other evils, it does yet pay where 
properly cultivated. I plant all new products, but 
will not neglect ‘‘the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 

‘*TEA-PLANTING IN Creynon,’”—An India tea-planter, 
_ now in Ceylon, notices the pamphlet on tea cultivation 
and manufacture published at this offlce, as follows :— 
‘The essay seems complete enough in a general way, but 
“might have been more concise in dealing with thedifferent 
stages of manufacture. I am not in a position as yet to 
offer an opinion on the ‘selection of land,’ ‘plant- 
ing out’ &c., as I ’ve been only a few months in the 
‘island, but my idea was an arrangement of ‘notes 

on manufacture’ principally, beginning with ‘ prun- 
ing,’ and dealing with the different stages as they 
‘come inorder. If the Ceylon teas are to take a promin- 
ent position in the London market, much more at- 

ention must be given to the ‘withering,’ ‘ferment- 
‘ing,’ and ‘sorting’ stages, as the general complaint 
is that they want strength, although the flavor is all 
that could be desired,” 

_ Haprorare.—A correspondent referring to this dis- 
trict writes :—‘‘You gave me some Liberian coffee 
seeds some months ago. I lost no time in sending 
_ them to ——. Enclosed letter will shew the result. The 
estate is 4,000 to 5,000 feet elevation.” The extract 
from the manager's letter is as followe :—‘‘The Libe- 
rian coffee seed has altogether failed, notwith- 
Standing all the care bestowed on the nursery. Only 


Texpect to be able to plant out cinchona 

The estate is looking well, 
I think I 
on the 
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_Lime is not a general remedy for grub, and dig- 

ging is too expensive for many estates to indulge in. 
But are we for these reasons to do nothing? The 
very least the Government could do would be to 
offer a large reward to any one who may discover 
a cheap and effectual poison that at the same time 
would not be injurious to the vegetation. But of this 
I have small hopes.—Cor. 


Corrrr AND Curicory.—In a long paper on ‘The 
Skin and Complexion” contributed to the Daily News, 
by John L, Milton, Senior Surgeon of St. John’s 
Hospital for the Skin, London, we find the following 
paragraph, one part of which ought to be printed in 
letters of gold and a copy sent to every Mnglish 
household, at the expense of the Colombo Chamber 
of Commerce :—The diet for any one who suffers at 
all from the skin must be good ; above all, the reader 
should start with a substantial breakfast. Coffee, made 
from the freshly-roasted berry—ground atthe time of 
using, without any chicory (which is only to be regarded 
as a poison) is one of the first necessaries. No cumbrous 
machines are wanted—euch things only get foul; coffee 
is best made by simply pouring boiling water upon 
the ground berry, and putting the pot upon the fire 
to boil for a few minutes. If tea be preferred, it 
should be made with some variety of the pure old 
China black, like the Lapsang Souchong. Hill tea 
will not do for skin disease, especially when coupled 
with dispepsia ; some specimens are so loaded with 
starch that when boiling water is poured upon the 
leaves and allowed to stand for afew minutes it be- 
comes like thin arrowroot. But even the best teashould . 
never be allowed to draw ; from one to two minutes 


-ig | quite enough to extract all that is refreshing. 


INDIA-RUBBER GATHERING IN CoLumBia,—An _ inter- 
esting account is given of this process in a report 
just issued by the United States Consul at Cartha- 
gena. When the hunter has found a rubber-tree he 
first clears away a space from the roots, and then 
moves on in search of others, returning to com- 
mence operations as soon as he has marked all the 
trees in the vicinity. He first of all digs a hole in 
the ground hard by, and then cuts in the tree a 
V-shaped incision with a machete, as high as he can 
reach. The milk is caught as it exudes and flows 
into the hole. As soon as the flow from the cuts 
has ceased the tree is chopped down, and the trunk 
raised from the ground by means of an improvised 
trestle. After placing large leaves to catch the sap, 
gashes are cut throughout the entire length, and the 
milk carefully collected. When it first exudes the 
sap is of the whiteness and consistence of cream, 
but it turns black on exposure to the air. When 
the hole is filled with rubber it is coagulated by 
adding hard soap or tbe root of the mechvacan, 
which have a most rapid action, and prevent the 
escape of the water that is always present in the 
fresh sap. When coagulated sufficiently the rubber 
is carried on the backs of the hunters by bark 
thongs to the banks of the river and floated down 


on rafts. The annual destruction of rubber-trees in 
Columbia is very; great, and the industry must 
soon disappear altogether, unless the Government 


puts in force a law that already exists, which com- 
pels the hunters to tap the trees without cutting 
them down. If this law were strictly carried out 
there would be a good opening for commercial 
enterprise, for rubber-trees will grow from S$ to 10 
inches in diameter in three or four years from seed. 
The trees require but little attention, and begin to 
yield returns sooner than any other. Those that 
yield the greatest amount of rubber flourish on the 
banks of the Simu and Aslato rivers. The velue of 
the crude india-rubber imported into the States annually 
is about $10,000,000.—ZLondon Times, 
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CrxcHona CutturE tv Mapras,—Colonel Beddome’s 
Report is the most elaborate and carefully complied, 
yet drawn up on the Madras Government Cinchona 
Gardens. He has since, as our readers know, visited 
Ceylon at the request of his Government, in order 
to note the condition and progress of our local Cin- 
chona enterprise and any improved methods of culture 
introduced. We fear Colonel Beddome was not greatly 
impressed by what he sawin Ceylon. We now learn 
that, before going on leave to Hngland, Colonel Bed- 
dome has been ordered to complete his visits of in- 
spection by going to Darjeeling. We shall look wity 
interest for his reports on the Ceylon and Sikhim 
plantations. 


Jauar.—Not long ago samples of jalap, grown on 
the Nilgiris by Mr. Jamieson of the Government 
gardens there, were sent to some of the hospitals in 
Madras for trial, and the reports show that the jalap 
is likely to be largely used inthe hospitals in this 
presidency, but that a little more care is necessary 
in the cultivation of the plant. Dr, Thompson, of 
the Ist district, says that the jalap administered to 
patients in his hospital had a pretty good effect 
upon them; Dr. Roberts of the 2nd district says that 
the jalap is in every way an active and efficient pur- 
gative. The Surgeon of the 4th district says thatthe 
jalap was found to be efficient. The medical officers 
of the General Hospital and of the Penitentiary have 
not fully reported on the effects of the jalap, but 
there is no doubt that forthcoming reports will be as 
favorable as those sent in by the other officers. The 
Su rgeon-General, with the Government of Madras, is 
of opinion that, if jalap can be grown on the Nil- 
giris at five or six annas per lb.,it will be an econo- 
mical measure for supplies to be sent to all the 
medical stores in India—the coat of jalap powder 
supplied from Hngland is 1s 6d per tb. If jalap can 
be grown on the Nilgiris at § annas per lb. we see 
no reason why it should not be used in preference 
to English which, with exchange and other charges, 
ought to cost 14 annas per lb.—Madras Standard. 


QUEENSLAND PinE,—From a very interesting pamphlet 
by Mr. Walter Hill on the QueensJand timber, we extract 
the subjoined note concerning Araucaria Bidwillii, the 
Bunya Bunya Pine:—‘‘A noble tree inhabiting the 
scrubs in the district between Brisbane and the Burnett 
rivers. In the 20th parallel it grows thickly over a 
portion of country in extent about thirty miles long 
and by twelve broad. The wood is not only very 
strong and good, but it is full of beautiful veins, 
and capable of being polished and worked with the 
greatest facility. The cones produced on the extreme 
upper branches, with their apex downwards, are large, 
measuring 9to 12 inches in length, and 10 inches in 
diameter. On coming to maturity they readily shed 
their seeds, which are 2 to 25 inches long by 1 inch 
broad, sweet before being perfectly ripe, and after 
that resemble roasted chestnuts in taste. In accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the government, the 
tree is not allowed to be cut down by those who 
are licensed to fell timber on the Crown lands, the 
fruits being used as food by the aborigines, The trees 
produce some cones every year, but the principal 
harvest happens only every three years, when the 
blacks assemble from all quarters to feast on it, The 
food seems to have a fattening effect upon them, 
and they eat large quantities of it after roasting it 
at a fire. Contrary to their usual habits they some- 
times store up the Bunya nuts, hiding them in a water 
hole for a month or two. Here they germinate, and 
become offensive in taste to a white man’s palate, 
but are considered by the blacks to have then 
acquired an improved flavour. The taste of the Bunya, 
when fresh, has been described as something between 
a chestnut and a raw potato.”—I/ndian Porester. 


TrA Export to AUSTRALIA FRoM INDIA AND Cry- 
Lon:—From the lst to the 8th of the current month, 
Messrs. Watson and Co.’s Tea Report tells us that the 
quantity of tea, exported from Calcutta to Australia 
and New Zealand was 54,900lb., which, added to the 
378,491lb. exported from the 1st of May to the 30th 
September, gives a total of 433,391 lb. for this season. 
From the beginning of the year to the 27th Septem- 
ber, Ceylon has sent 103,962lb. to the Colonies, a 
much larger proportion relative to the amount of tea 
produced than was sent from India.—Hnglishman. 


THe Crepars or Lrepanon.—The Vienna Politische 
Correspondenz says:—‘*The once famous cedar forest 
of Lebanon, formerly so extensive, has dwindled down 
to the dimensions of a mere thicket, numbering 
about 400 trees. To save it from complete destruc- 
tion and preserve it at least in its present extent, 
Rustem Pasha, the Governor-General of the Lebanon, 
has issued a special ordinance, containing a series of 
stringent regulations calculated to check, if not quite 
to put a stop to, the vandalism and carelessness of 
most travellers. It is expressly forbidden to put up 
tents or other kinds of shelter within the distric 
of the trees, or to light fires or to cook any pro 
visions in their vicinity. No one is allowed to 
break off a bough or even a twig from the trees. 
It is forbidden to bring any beasts of burden, be 
they horses, mules, asses, or any kind of animal, 
within the district, Should oxen, sheep, goat, or 
other pasturage cattle be found within the prescribed 
limits, they will be irredeemably confiscated.””—Colonies 
and India. 


TsA PLANTING IN AmERICA.—While our Indian Tea 
Planters are combining to force the products of their 
plantations into the American market, an individual 
planter ‘‘ who has had fifteen years’ experience in 
India,” is trying to persuade the Americans that they 
can grow their own tea, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
Legation reports from Washington that the local 
Commissioner of Agriculture has, under the advice of 
a Mr. Jackson, the enterprising planter in question, 
selected a tract of land in Georgia for an experi- 
mental farm, on which the raising of tea on an 
extended scale will be carefully and thoroughly tried. 
Samples of the teas already produced by Mr. Jack- 
son have been sent to Thompson, Brothers, tea mer- 
chants, in Mincing Lane, London, to be examined ; 
and the reply received is that ‘‘they represented teas 
of a high type, the flavour, though not strong, being 
remarkably fragrant. In appearance they resemble 
Indian tea, but the flavour is more like that of the 
finest Chinese black tea, or of the hill teas of India.” 
The importation of Virginian tobacco planters to 
Bengal is thus avenged. ‘‘Can we afford to pay our 
labourers four times as much as they do in the Hast- 
ern countries?” is the pertinent question which Mr. 
Jackson puts to himself and his Americans. ‘‘ Yes,” 
replies the writer; but it is doubtful whether his 
readers in India can agree with him. It is true that 
one coloured man or negro is said to do the work 
of two average coolies; but even then labour is twice 
as expensive in Georgia as in Assam, Although, too, 
in some of the operations connected with tea plant- 
ing, such as hoeing and weeding, manual labour is 
said to be cheapened by the use of the plough (at 
which negroes are skilful)—a circumstance of which 
Indian planters might learn to take advantage—yet 
picking, which after all absorbs the greater part of 
the hand labour required in the various processes of 
tea production, cannot be completed by a fewer num- 
ber of hands in the one country than the other, for 
it is a process at which muscular strength does not 
tell. On the contrary, clever manipulation, which is 


the point of tae Indian coolies, is what is wanted far — 


more,—Pioneer. 
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JOHORE AND ITS PLANTING ENTERPRISE. 

Some time ago we acknowledged tho receipt from 
Mr. Garland of a plan of one of the planting divi- 
sions of the Johore territory—Gunong Pulai Johore— 
from which we compiled a list of estates blocked out, 
the area cleared, and the names of proprietors. We 
are now greatly indebted to the courtesy of Mr. H, 
A, Watson (the energetic planting pioneer of Johore, 
as he may well be designated) for a series of finely 
execated surveys and plans of the remaining divisions 
of the Johore hill-country :—Gunong Panti Johore ; 
Gunong Batu Bahat Johore and Chapal Enas Bedira 
districts, These plans enable us to form a very good 
idea of the country in which, in the course of a dozen 
years or so, tkere may be found between 30,000 and 
40,000 acres under cultivation with coffee, cinchona 
and tea. As most people know, the little island of 
Sing»pore (27x14 miles) is situated at the Southern 
extremity of the Malayan Peninsula, from which it 
is separated by a strait from three-fourths to a mile 
wide. ‘ho territory of the Maharajah of Johore occu- 
pies the Southern portion of this peninsula, and the 
town of Johore itself is not more than a dozen miles 
from Singapore, there being the ferry and a drive 
across the little island between the two, The extent 
of territory belonging to the Maharajah is not very 
well defined, boundary disputes between himself and 
his next neighbour on the peninsula (the Rajahs of 
Muar aod Pahang, who will have no white settlers) 
having still to be settled, but, as we have said, it 
is not likely that the area available for planting pur- 
poses will be found to exceed 50,000 acres, Further 
north on the western side of the peninsula we come 
to the other British divisions of the Straits territory, 
Malacca and Province Wellesley and the island of 
Penang, and besides these we have the Settlements 
under British protection with representative Resid- 
ents, namely, Perak, Selangor, and Sungei Ujong. 
There are several Ceylon colonists (including Mr. 
Downall) interested in this portion of the peninsula ; 
but we have yet to seo plans of the land blocked 
out and apportioned, in order to form some idea of 
its future prospects as a planting territory. Mr. Low, 
the British Resident in charge of Perak, is evidently 
an official of the right stamp, determined to do all 
in his power to encourage tropical planting enterprise. 

Meantime, we have to call attention to Johore itself 
with its great capabilities and many advantages in 
situation, means of trausport and climate for a plant- 
ing settlement. In proportion to the land available 
for occupation, it is evident that the expenditure which 
will be required on roads to give requisite means of 
transport will be very limited in Johore. With more 
than one tidal river opening up the country to the 
base of the hills on which ply large boats owned and 
worked by Chinese, transport of food for labourers up, 
and of crop down when it begins to come, will not 
be an occasion of much anxiety to the planter. As 
regards climate, while the pioneers must ineyitably 
encounter some of the risks always attendant on the 
opening up of a new country, we do not think there 
is any reason to suppose that fever will be prevalent 
after the clearings are planted on the hill-sides. The 
really panpecns portion—the terai—of the country, 
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at the foot of the hills, has been already occupied 
by the Chinese with their gambier plantations, and 
it is a curious fact that, as in Ceylon, so in Johore, 
where the native cultivator has ended, there the 
European colonist begins, Gambier borders with coffee 
and tea in Johore, just as the Kandyans’ terraced 
paddy-fields run below the coffee-clearings in the hill- 
country of Ceylon. For situation, Johore has splend- 
id advantages in its proximity to the free port of 
Singapore with its great trade and capital; for, although 
hitherto the large mercantile houses of the Straits 
have taken little or no part in the planting enterprise, 
there can be no doubt that when they sce the pro- 
duce coming in from the plantations, the merchants 
will manifest a good deal of interest in the work so 
pluckily begun by Ceylon planters. Capital will then 
not be wanting to develop the territory, at an ac- 
celerated rate. Labour has been one of the uncertain 
elements, but so far as contract and heavy work is 
concerned, we think Johore is well off with its Chinese, 
while arrangements are now being made for obtaining 
Indian cooly labour, which is more suited for picking 
crops and perhaps for weeding and pruning. Nothing 
can be more enlightened and encouraging thau the at- 
titude of the Maharajah towards the planters. The 
land has not only been granted on exceptionally easy 
terms, but reversing the traditional policy of his 
Government (which is to tax the land occupied at 
once) he is prepared to accept a small export duty 
on the produce shipped, so making it very easy for the 
coffee, tea and cinchona planter without much capital, 
who will only feel the burden of Government when 
he begins himself to derive a substantial return from 
his investment, 

Referring to the several districts of Johore, so far 
oceupied, we find that ‘Gunong Pulai’ is the one 
next to Johore town on the North-west, the foot of 
the hills being twenty miles or so from the town. 
The range runs up to close on 2,000 feet, the forest- 
land being divided into some thirty blocks aggregating 
14,144 acres, of which about 11,000 acres have been 
taken up by European proprietors. In this district 
about 1,200 acres are now under cultivation, while 
preparations are being made to clear a large additional 
area, A list of the estates and proprietors in this 
division was given by us in the Observer of 2nd 
July last. 

The next or ‘‘Panti” division lies farther North 
and East. The total area blockedis 10,758 acres, of 
which it will be seen by far the greater part has 
been taken up, thelist being as follows :— 

ESTATES ON GUNONG PANTI JoHORE. 


A. - BP: 
T. P. 508 M. Larken - - 424 1 35 
= 68 FE. Newman, J. & C.C. Armitage - 609 Vv 10 
B. Government Reserve - - 644 2 88 
T.P. 67 H.E. Bentley - ~ 947 0 0 
» 45 [Tangley Bstate] E. E. Hveret - 3022 811 
4 40 D. Jones - - 289 010 
» 43 Dr. Bentley - 498 019 
4. {Sree Menanti Estate] wu: Mooyer -1,004 311 
Government Reserve.—Fiat table- 
land, elevation about 1,600 ft. high, 
surrounded om all sides by preci- 
pices 200 ft. high - -1,2386 38 385 
T. P. 230 G. H. H. Austen am 289 2g 
81 T. Moorhouse & BE. A. Watson - 674 8 6 
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A BS Ps 
T. P. 2638 A. T. Dew - = - 297 1 0 
» 34 A. G. 8. Gwatkin - - 3806 1 24 
» 6 [Great Chesterford] Messrs. Gar- 
land & Hervey — - - 301 0 0 
a oO MGs AD) rel - - =) 252), 2.22 
A. Government Reserve - - 597 O 27 
TP. 32 J. V. Brabazon - - - 415 2 1 
>» ol W.W. Bailey - : - 3810 8 21 
8 30 T. J. Brabazon - - - 299 0 12 
T. P. 51 Syed Mohamed - - - 893 2 0 
35 29 [Kintail Estate] R. Liddelow - 339 3 17 
Clearing 1880-81 [100 0 0] 
T. P. 383 J. M. Brabazon - - - 3872 2 382 
H. H. Abrahamson - - 1388 2 0 
Clearing 1831-82 [50 0 0] 
T.P. 62 A. Hickling - = = 29953) 19 
61 810 3 4 


33 do. = - - 
Acreage blocked out October 1880 8,307 1 22 
Do. do. June 1881 2,451 0 37 


Total area...10,758 2 19 


Norz.—The Muntahat Range adjoins the west side of 
Panti, and is now blocked out. Kotta Tinggi is a village 
on the Johore River, 7 miles along the cart road from 
Gunong Panti and 50 miles by river from Johore town or 
Singapore. It has a resthouse. 


There are only two clearings here so far, but a 
good deal of forestis coming down this season. Most 
peculiar is the flat table-land, covering 1,200 acres, 
1,600 feet above the sea, and surrounded by preci- 
pices 200 feet high, which occupies the centre of this 
district. Mr. Watson tells us that ingress is only ob- 
tained easily at one point, and that the plateau is 
well watered and covered with grass. The Maharajah 
reserves this probably as the site of a future Sana- 
tarium, the climate being as cool here as at points 
more than double the height above sea-level in Ceylon, 
apparently. 

The Muntahat district next to Panti has yet to be 
occupied ; but farther North, we have the Batu Pahat 
divisions which are highly favoured inthe Batu river 
as a means of transport. On the side of this river, 
6 miles from the mouth, there is a store and wharf 
at a point only 23 miles from the eatates! Itis no 
wonder therefore, that out of 10,000 acres blocked 
out, there are already clearings aggregating 1,500 acres 
in this specially favoured division. The lists are as 
follows :— 

Hsvares on Gunone Baru PAHAT, JOHORE. 


: Aly yRy PB: 
TP, 64 G. R. Davies - - - 503 2 24 
Clearing for coffee 1880-81[107 1 21] ; 
T.P. 37 (Lettybrook Estate], J. A. 4H. 
Droug ht - - - 288 0 0 
Clearing for coffee 1880-81[111 0 0] 
T. P. 2c Capt. Bayley - - - 245 0 11 
» lp J. Weir - ; S263) les 
B. Government Reserve : - 176 3 8 
T. P. 47 [The Wahe Estate], Hon. J. Shelford 306 2 386 
»  00B Messrs. Jackson & Bishop- - 496 2 35 
Clearing 1879-80 [50 0 0 
T. P. 564 Formosa Co., Ld. - - 494 111 
Clearing 1881-82 [98 2 3] 
Do. 1881-82 [92 0 32] 
T. P. 24 [Cambus Estate] D. Knox - 244 2 32 
» 70 [Stoke Rochford Estate] (all this 
block is under cultivation) W. G. 
Gordén & H. B. Turnor - 319 0 0 
T. P. 49 [Woodcote Grove] Messrs. Garland 
& Hervey - - - 272 2 0 
Clearing 1881-82 [50 0 0} 
r.P, 65 J. Gittens - - - 240 2 0 
Clearing 1881-82- {50 0 0] 
A. Government Reserve - - 461 2 26 


Af RB, 

T.P. 50 M. Larken = - - 263 2.26 
» 60 W..M. Reeves - - - 3822 2 0 
» 63 A. Hickling - = - 882 216 
» 58 [Banang Hstate], E. A. Watson - 630 1 2 


learing 1880-81 [49 0 382] 
Total aereage blocked out on Gunongs Soga, Pengaumr, 
Banang and Senangin A5,861-3-85. 
Estates oN GuNoncs CHAPAL ENAs BepigiI AND GUONNG 
Batu Pawat District. 


BS AMR P) 
Johore Co., Ld. - - - 1,677 2 32 

Clearing 1880 - [3820 0 11] 
T.P. 2 J. Thurburn FE. = -1,010 2 9 
» ol C.C.N. Glass - - - bOl 2. 6 
C. Government Reserve - - 183 213 


Total acreage blocked out...3,899 1 20 

Nore.—These estates are situated about 30 miles from 

mouth of river. The relative positions of hills and river 
are only approximately shown in plan. 


The Maharajah of Johore is to be congratulated on 
securing as settlers or proprietory taxpayers, so many 
men of enterprise, skill and capital. Ceylon’s time of 
misfortune has proved a grand opportunity for the 
Malayan Settlements, and we cannot grudge the goed 
men they have taken from us, much as we should 
like to have seen their enterprise and money, under 
the auspices of a fostering Government, devoted to 
the further development of Ceylon. We have still 
extensive reserves in this island calling for occu- 
pation ; but the present Administration are apparently 
bent on doing nothing save to cut down expenditure 
in the directions where it can least be spared. Mean- 
time, however, we are not so churlish as not to 
wish all success to Johore, which we must regard 
not so much as a rival to, as an offshoot from, our 
Ceylon Planting Heterprise. 


THE GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE 

OF CINCHONA ALKALOIDS IN INDIA. 

This mail has brought us the following communica- 
tion from the veteran Quinologist, Mr. John Eliot 
Howard, F. R. S. :-— 

Lord’s Meade, 30th September 1881. 

Dear Mr. Ferauson,—The enclosed answer to a 
request that I would criticize the last Blue-book issued, 
was sent to the Indian Government some months 
ago. It will probably appear in the next Blue-book, 
whenever that may come out. In the meantime it may 
be of interest to some of your readers. 

If you reprint it, it would be well to do so verbatim. 
This is the only copy I have, and, if not used, should 
be returned to me.—Yours very truly, 

JOHN ELIOT HOWARD. 
Lord’s Meade, Tottenham, June 2ist, 1881. 

My Lorp,—In reply to your letter of the 13th 
instant, I beg to transmit the following remarks on 
the collection of papers sent me for perusal:— 

1.—I observe that 190,798 lb, of dry bark of the 
species C’, succtrubra were made over to the Govern- 
ment Quinologist, by whom 3,750 lb. of febrifuge 
were manufactured from it. This is under 2 per cent 
of the alkaloid contents, and falls very far short of 
what is to be expected, if the bark were thoroughly 
exhausted, 15 may, perhaps, be as much as can be 
looked for from the rough process employed. In Mr. 
Moens’ report for the year 1879, Iread thus:—‘‘In the 
analytical laboratory of the medical department, by De 
Vrij’s method (so called) out of 3,000 kilograms of 
diy bark, 56 kilograms of quinetum were prepared, less 
than 50 per cent of the alkaloid that was present 
in the bark.” i 
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 2%—The result is that from bark valued at nearly 6d 
per lb., the febrifuge is estimated to cost R16-3-12 per lb. 
| Contrasted with this the cost to the Government 
of the following pure preparations supplied from 


Europe is given (at page 21) as perlb, R. A. P. 
Cinchonidiz snlphas... Somes Ut eh (Y 
Cinchoniw sulphas a 0 0 


3.—At page 56, 1 learned that the average quantity 
of drug given in each case is 


Sulph. of cinchonine .. 78°91 [grains] 
Sulph, of cinchonidine 68863 5 
Quinetum 107135 26) 


the ‘‘Quinetum” meaning the Sikkim febrifuge,” as 
is evident from the next sentence :—‘‘ This drug [the 
above febrifuge] required a large quantity to be given 
before the patient was cured.” 
4.—So that one lb. of sulph. cinchonine would 
cure eighty-five cases at an expense of R5, whilst 
one Ib. of the febrifuge might cure sixty-five cases at 
an expense of R16. Or with eulph. cinchonidine 
one hundred and one cases would be cured at an ex- 
pense of less than R17. 
5.—So much for the supposed cheapness of the 
febrifuge at the time referred to in these calculations. 
But it must be remembered that, owing to the in- 
_¢reased supplies of cinchona bark from every quarter, 
the price of Quinine is diminishing, whilst the price 
of the febrifuge must remain much the same and 
ontrast still more unfavourably with the diminishing 
rice of other alkaloids, 
6.—I assume in these observations that the cost 
of the febrifuge cannot be much lessened. I rest this 
on the necessarily wasteful character of the process 
_employed—although the best, perhaps, that cvuld be 
employed on the spot. 
7.—I presume that it would be an advantage to 
the medical profession, ifthe objectionable portion of 
_the produce of the red bark were thoroughly inves- 
tigated. ‘The present papers confirm the opinion I ex- 
pressed in my last letter of its decidedly emetic 
properties. 
 §.—Whilst retaining these properties, I cannot con- 
sider that the Sikkim febrifuge fulfils the bene- 
yolent intentions of Her Majesty's Government, It 
ms generally admitted in these papers to be a 
auseous medicine detrimental in a greater or less 
ee alike to Europeans and to natives, It is well 
narked at page 13 that ‘‘the miseries caused by 
(lian residence and illness are depressing enough in 
hemselves, without being intensified by nauseating 
agencies quite foreign to the therapeutic effect required.” 
9.—Apart from these effects the efficacy of the 
emedy seems to be universally admitted, being ap- 
parently that of the cinehonidine and cinchonine of 
which it is chiefly composed. 
~ 10.—I find in va Moens’s report on the Govern- 
ment Cinchona Enterprise in Java for 1879 the fol- 
lowing analyses of the different kinds of quinetum, 
which it will be seen how small a_ percentage 
of the whole requires to be sucrificed in order to 
remove the obnoxious amorphous alkaloids :— 
5 PREPARATION OF FEBRIFUGE ALKALOID. 


Th the analytical laboratory of the medical depavtment 
@ltevreden, by de Vrij’s method so-called, out of 3,000 kilograms 
dry bark 66 kilograms of quinectum were prepared—less than 
er cent of the alkaloid that was present in the bark. 
this quinetum, trials will be made in the different military 
itals. Analyses were made of different kinds cfquinetum, 
result of which is given below. Of these ecatiien tho 
Second was performed by Mr. J. Hekmeijor, principal of the 
Analytical laboratory at Woltevreden. 


COMPOSITION, 1 2 3 4 
Tnssluble in dilute hydrochloric acid... 0:52 1°92 9:00 6:22 
PEM Gl hia!’ ves lace eve4'80 —0'80; 6°00" -'8'80 
h ; vn 300 O80 2820 910 
ase At s . OSO 460 OOF 42 
5 i Ria fitch .. 253 60°20 24°03 40°56 
chonine and quinomine 62:35 3018 35°95 27°50 
mee 712 O42 O98 480 
Lrosiduum .,,. 106 6108) «O36 100 


Quinetum No. 1 is that prepared in British India ‘and sold by 
the Government there at 20 rupees per English pound. It is 
of a fine white colour, and has a peculiar sweet smell. it ‘s 
packed in tin boxes holding 4 an English pound, which are 
provided with directions for use in English and H ndustani. 
No.2 was prepared at Weltevreden, It has the same appearance 
and smellas the Bengal, but is a little darker colored, No. 3 
is a sample of the first quinetum prepared by Wroughton in 
Madras and called by him amorphous quinine. 1t isa yellow 
stuff, sticky like resin, and Jooking like rhubarb pow ‘er,—on 
the whole a very impure preparation. Equally with the 
samples 1 and 4, I owe this also to the kindness of Dr. King, 
superintendent of the Bengal cinchona gardens. No, 4 is 
quinetum of the msnufacturer Whiffen in London, This hd 
a gray-brown tint, smell of methyl-alcohol, and left a sandy 
residum on solution in dilute hydrochloric acid. _ 

11.—I have confidence in the chemical skill of Mr. 
Moens, and therefore present these detailed analyses 
as fully reliable. 

12.—I do not know whether the Indian Government 
have any serious intention of improving the alkaloid ; 
‘but if this be the case, I should be happy, if desired, to 
supply further suggestions, 

13.—In the meantime, I append some remarks on 
another preparation analysed by the same chemist :— 

Beside these’ samples of quinetum, another preparation was 
analyzed, produced by the same maker, under the name of 
quinctum sulphate. It has been tried in British India, and 
consists of 

23°26 per cent sulphate of quinine, 

51°40 oA aS cinchonidine, 

24°30 es cinchonine. 
This has a very good appearance and greatly resembles the 
quinine sulphate cf commerce, but with the microsco;e t'e 
larger cryStals of cinchona su!phate can be detected. This 
preparation is apparently combined mechanically by the mix- 
ture of 4 cinchonidine sulphate with 4 quinine sulphate, and an 
equal quantity of cinchonine sulphate. The quinetum of dit- 
ferent preparations was also of very different com- 
position. As toe loss is ©0 excessively great in the pre- 
paration by extraction with dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid (de Vrij’s method), that about half of the alkaloids are 
as zood as lost in the process, another method of preparation 
is to be adopted in Bengal, and at the same time a large pro- 
portion of the quinetum will be made into sulphate compounds, 
with a view !o remove the amorphous alkaloids, which some- 
times form } of the whole, and to which disagreeable results 
are ascribed. 

14.—In reference to the above, I must say that I 
cannot find that any advantage has been shewn to re- 
sult from the administration of mixed alkaloids. The 
alternate use of these is attended with better results, 
as I have found that, when the constitution has 
become intolerant of quinine from long use, the change 
to suloh. cinchonidine has been decidedly advant- 
ageous. 

15.—The cheapest preparation, and the one which is 
best adapted for prescription, is the muriate (not sul- 
phate) of cinchonine, and this in ordinary cases I 
bave found in this country entirely successful, I do 
not, however, recommend this preparation, which is, 
by all accounts, inferior, asa medicine, to the sulphate 
of cinchonidine.—I am,‘&c., 

Joun Extor Howarp, F.R.S. 


To the Under-Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. Howard’s calculations and advice are deserving 
of serious consideration at the hands of the author- 
ities in India, At the same time we must point out 
that the argument in reference to the nauseous effect 
of the locally-manufactured febrifuge is not borne out 
by medical men all around. A good many hospital 
surgeons speak in high terms of the Sikhim febrifuge 
and use it freely for native patients; and the hope 
of the planting and mercantile community was, that 
through using their own preparation, the Government 
would be able to extend the consumption very largely 
among the millions of India who stand in need every 
year of such treatment. But if the Sikhim febrifuge 
is more expensive than the preparstions offered in the 
open market, the sooner the Indian Government aban- 
doned cinchona cultivation to private enterprise, and 
buy all their stores of quinine and the inferior al- 
kaloids, the better we should say. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF JAMAICA AND 
CINCHONA CULTIVATION. 


We learn that the Government of Jamaica having 
proved experimentally, the feasibility of growing cin. 
chona to good profit in the island, is now offering 
grants of public lands to private individuals who will 
embark in the enterprise. ‘The spot chosen is on the 
Blue Mountains, some 50 miles from Kingston, in a 
delightful climate, free from extremes. The Govern- 
ment not only offers land, but supplies plants and 
seeds at a reasonable rate An ounce of seed, costing 
a guinea, will produce 20,000 seedlings, enough to 
plant 5 acres. Directions for raising and cultivating 
einchonas have already been published and circulated 
by the Director of Plantations, Mr. D. Morris. The 
following are the conditions on which the Government 
will for the present make such grants :— 


“1. The grantee shall pay to the Government before he 
enters into possession of the land as purchase-money for 
the concession to be made to him the sum of £ , 
being his bid at public auction at the upset rate of 2s an 
acre on the estimated acreage. 

«2, The Government, while not requiring that a certain 
fixed amount of land be planted year by year, will look 
for immediate steps being taken to establish the cultiva- 
tion of Cinchona upon the land after the purchase-money 
has been paid. The grantee must, however, undertake that 
at the end of five years from the date of payment, he shall 
have cleared and planted with Cinchona a total extent of 
not less than one-sixth of the quantity of land actually 
granted to him, 

“3. No timber shall be felled except on land about to 
be brought into cultivation. A certain quantity of timber 
may, however, be cut down on other portions of the land, 
provided it is used solely in the erection of necessary 
buildings on the land itself. 

“ 4. The Government reserves the right to make public 
roads through the land to be granted without paying any 
compensation except for the value of Cinchona or other 
valuable trees actually destroyed in the course of the work. 

**5. No land shall be cleared of forest within a distance 
of two chains from any spring or from the source or feeder 
of any stream, nor shall any land be cleared of forest 
within three chains of the centre of any prominent ridge 
or dividing line of watershed without written permission 
from the Director of the Public Gardens and Plantations. 

“6, The land will be held by the grantee for the first 
five years on lease at a peppercorn rent. If any of the 
eonditions hereir mentioned be broken the Government 
may resume possession ofthe land without compensation 
of any kind, and the purchase money will be torfeited. 
if the conditions be complied with a patent of the land 
wil be given to the grantee at the end of five years free 
of urther cost, and the land will become his in fee 
simple, subject only to the reservation above mentioned 
in the ~watter of roads. 

“7, Questions that may arise as to the efficiency of 
the cultivation established at any period, and as to the 
yalue of trees that might be destroynd in the construc- 
tion of roads, and as to the extent of land necessarily 
cleared, shall be decided by the Director of Public Gard- 
ens and Plantations. 

«8, A diagram of the lot to be granted will be fur- 
nished from the office of the Surveyor-General, but any 
expenses that may be incurred for surveying or running 
the lines at the request of the grantee will be borne by 
the grantee. If the lines be run by the grantee a copy 
of the plan of the same should be sent to the office of 
Director of Roads and Surveyor-General for examination 

“9. Tutending applicants for the grant of land on 
these conditions should address themselves to the Director 
of Roads. by whom all requisite informations will be 
afforded.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Corr Fisre,—At the Horrekelly Company’s sale of 
coir fibre this afternoon the price realized was only 
R4 per cwt, 


f'ra.—It is reported in China that the Russian 
trade in brick and fine tea in Central Asia, is now 
seriously interfered with by the Indian teas, which 
are preferred to China teas on account of their 
greater strength and flayour. The same may be said 
of the estimation in which Indian and China teas 
are held in England. The man or woman who has 
once taken to Indian tea will not return to the use 
of China tea, so long as Indian tea is to be had 
for love or money.—Madras Mail. 


Trea Puanters will be sceptical of the reason given 
by a Times correspondent for the excellence of the 
Kiakhta or Caravan tea, imported into Russia from 
the north of China, The tea comes overland, and 
its exquisite delicacy of flavour is attributed to its 
exposure to the air during the twelve months journey 
in loose and clumsy paper packets and sheepskin 
bundles, which rids it of tannin and other gross 
substances, a process of purification which cannot 
take place in the hermetically closed boxes in which 
the tea ordinarily reaches Europe by the sea route. 
This of course is only an opinion: we haye heard 
and improving the flavour of tea by keeping. A chest 
of Indian tea that had accidentally got among the 
lumber was lost sight of for ten years. Those who 
quaffed the beverage brewed from this tea declared 
it exquisite. Indian tea planters, we fear, cannot 
afford to wait for ten years to improve their teas, 
and this advice to keep their produce, is not likely 
to be accepted.—South of India Observer. 


Inprian Lazsour For Fis1.—Once more the Govern- 
ment of Fiji have decided upon importing Indian 
coolie labour for the planters. But this time there is 
this important distinction, that the Indian coolies are 
not to be, so to say, forced upon the planters, as 
they were originally, but are requisitioned for by the 
planters themselves, All the same, whilst asking for 
coolies the planters are angry and dissatisfied at the 
necessity which makes them engage a class of labour, 
which they have good reason to dislike. But it isa 
case of coolie-labour or none at all for many of the 
plantations, As numerous requisitions have been sent 
in by the planters, there would seem to be every 
chance of our despatching a few hundreds of our surplus 
millions of half-starved agricultural labourers to a land, 
which will be, for them, flowing with milk and honey. 
It is to be hoped that on this occasion care will be 
taken to send none but men who are really agricul- 
turists ; and where there is so large a field to select 
from, it should not be difficult to get coolies of com- 
paratively good physique. It is satisfactory to learn 
that the coffee plantations, which at one time seemed 
doomed owing to the leaf disease, are in a very flourish- 
ing condition, and bid fair to increase largely in ex- 
tent, and to prove amply remunerative. Recent ex- 
periences seem to show that the disease bas not there 
the same disastrous effect it has in Ceylon ; and not- 
withstanding that some estates were attacked, the 
quantity exported last year was fifteen times as much 
as the quantity exported in 1879. The quantity of 
the berry is, morever, very well spoken of- On the 
whole it would appear that in a few years’ time coffee- — 
planting in Fiji will prove, perhaps, more remunerative 
than in Ceylon, and that planters, forgetting the 
scurvy way in which they were treated by a former 
Government, will be attracted to islands which con- 
tain large areas of incomparably fine coffee land—out 
of the infivence of the trade winds—that can be had 
on very moderate terms, whilst there isin the neigh- — 
bouring colonies a large and yearly increasing market — 
for the berry. When Mr. Horne, the Director of the 
Mauritius botanical gardens and forests, visited Fiji, 
in 1878, he estimated that the export value of coffee 
from the islands would before long attain to a million 
and a half, or to two millions sterling,—Pioneer. 
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COFFEE LEAF DISEASE: MR. MARSHALL 
WARD’S REPORT. 


Mr. Marshall Ward’s final and (so far as it goes) 
exhaustive Report has at length seen the light. Dr. 
mrimen, it will be observed, is very severe on ‘‘blind, 
empirical, haphazard experiments (so called).” He 
would reject all notions of ‘‘cures”’ or ‘‘ specifics ” 
and would adopt rather the old adage ‘‘ Prevention 
is better than cure,” but, unfortunately, neither he 
nor the Oryptogamist throws much, if any, new light 

on the means of applying preventive checks. This 
motto is, indeed, one that came up very early in the 
discussion on Coffee Leaf Disease, the veteran Mr. 
RR. B. Tytler using it, if we mistake not, some half- 
dozen years ago, to enforce exactly the same lesson 
of ‘csreful cultivation and judicious manuring,” which 
the Director of the Botanic Garden now seeks to apply, 
and which, indeed, has been repeated at intervals 
ever since Leaf Disease first troubled the coffee in 
1869, It is because cultivation and manuring, as then 
practised, appeared to have no permanent effect in 
_ checking the fungus that the aid of science was first 
called in, and now, so far as practical results are 
concerned, the great benefit planters will derive from 


anything for them :—that they must just. help them- 
selves according to sound rules of cultivation, bearing 
in mind what is said about burying diseased leaves, 
the planting of other trees among or alongside the 
coffee, well-directed and well-timed pruning, more fre- 
quent applications of manures in lighter quantities 
(according to Mr. Sinclair’s sound recommendation), 
and the judcious use of caustic lime. Strangely enough 
the only curative ingredients that Mr. Ward speaks of 
with approval are our old friends ‘‘ sulphur and lime” 
Which Mr, D. Morris at the outset recommended for 
_ the destruction of his ‘ filaments.” 

_ Among the most} important paragraphs in the 
Report are those in which Mr. Ward discusses the 
bearing of well-timed ‘‘ Manuring” and ‘‘ Pruning” in 
counteracting the effects of leaf disease on crop. 
We are rather snrprised to find Mr. Ward giving 
Special attention to the origin of Leaf Disease in 
order to dispel so-called popular and erroneous notions. 


pvious to 1869, was that it had never come under 
® notice of the late Director, while, when hemileia 


a coffee brush grew afforded conclusive proof that it 
d not have troubled the coffee previously without 
observed. Dr. Lhwaites wrote so far back as 


pative wild coffee plant, and the fact that it must have 
in the first instance passed from a jungle plint (prob- 
ably in the Madulsima forest) to the cultivated coffee, 
has since then been generally recognised. ‘‘ Cultivate 
highly and manure judiciously” was the burden of Dr. 
Thwaites’ recommendation in his first report on the 
#ubject, and the lapse of a decade has not much im- 
roved on his remedy. Nevertheless, there can be no 


doubt of the great value of the information now given 
by Mr. Ward. As Dr. Trimen says, the many ques- 
tions connected with the pest, which have been the 
subject of so much and varied discussion during past 
years, aro now narrowed down to a very limited com- 
pass ; the life history is completely worked out, and 
science has given the practical agriculturist all the aid 
and information that can probably be expected from it. 


LETTER FROM THE DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
BOTANIC GARDENS, FORWARDING A THIRD 
REPORT BY Mr. MARSHALL WARD, 
CRYPTOGAMIST. 


Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Peradeniya, 19th September 1881. 

Sir,—I have the honour to forward to you a Vhird 
Report on Coffee Leaf Disease by Mr. Marshall Ward. In 
this hesums up the whole results of his investigation, 
which has extended over more than twenty months. 

1. Continuing in the steady course of direct ex- 
periment and observation, and avoiding everything in 
the way of conjecture or theory, the Cryptogamist has 
now established the main facts of the true nature of 
this parasitic disease beyond dispute. Briefly, they 
are these, J eaf disease itself is purely local and in 
no sense constitutional; it is caused solely by the 
Hemileia, runs a short and definite course, and is so 
formidable from the cumulative effect of constant re- 
petition. The whole direct damage done by the fungus 
to coffee is loss ofleaves; other serious evils, however, 


No. 29. 


and especially diminished crops, follow on from this, 


Cleared of many erroneous observations and inferences, 
the ordinary life-history of Hemileia is now shown to 
be of extreme simplicity, and the necessary conditions 
for, and exact duration of, each stage from spore to 
spore again have been demonstrated with unfailing 
and convincing frequency. It is not too much to say 
that as regards the structure, circamstances and habits 
of Hemileia on the coffee-leaf we are now completely 
informed ; and probably no fungus-pesthas ever before 
received so prolonged and continuous an examination, 

2. This being so, I apprehend the stage to be now 
arrived at when remedial measures may be intelligently 
considered, and blind, empirical and hap-hazari ex- 
periments (so-called) to be no longer justifiable. We 
know that there is one suflicient cause of leaf-disease 
—the uredospore of Hemilcia vastatrix, that this is 
produced only by a previous one, is carried freely 
by the wind, may retain ite vitality for several weeks 


or months, and can germinate only in moisture, This 
then is a vera causa, and, in accordance with 
the well-known medical aphorism, to remove this 


would be the true practice, Difficult and perhaps im- 
possible as this may be under present circumstances, 
Mr. Ward here urges several preventive measures 
acting in this way, and itis, in my opinion, the one 
which promises the best results to the practical and 
inventive capacity of coffee-planiers. Valuable guides, 
also in the same direction, are found in the close 
relations here clearly formulated between attacks of 
disease and weather, The portion of the report 


| devoted to this subject deserves careful study for its 


obvious practical bearings, especially as to the question 
of the possibility of having the coffee-tree in the most 
suitable condition for resisting the effects of the growth 
ofthe parasite at the seasons of its chief invasions, 

3. Next to removing the cause come curative 
measures. Mr, Ward has done well to insist strongly that 
to find an agent that will kill Hemileia is not the most 
important or indeed a difficult thing to do. But he 
has narrowed down the practically available chemical 
substances of this kind to a very few, and his ex- 
periments with them do not, in my opinion, lead 
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one to expect that it is in this direction that the 
principal relief is likely to be found. We may surely 
now well reject all notions of ‘‘ cures ” and specifics. 
«‘ Prevention is better than cure” ig an old adage, 
and with our new vantage ground of knowledge of the 
extremely short period during which it is possible to 
get at the parasite at all, the short life of each 
individual Hemileia-plant, and the frequency and want 
of periodicity (in the almanac sense) in the attacks 
of the disease, it may well be doubted whether so 
much benefit is to be obtained by never-ending 
attempts to check each attack, as by a general com- 
bination to destroy spores and hinder their disper- 
sion. I would particularly call attention to the 
experiments with lime and sulphur made by Mr. 
Anton at Harrow—in their careful accurary models 
worthy of imitation of the modein which such should 
be conducted—as illustrative of the temporary nature 
of the benefit obtained at so large an expense, 

4, The only other course is by careful cultiva- 
tion, judicious manuring, and attention to the indivi- 
dual trees, so toimprove the coffee as to enableit to 
endure the disease, produce fresh leaves, and bear 
a larger crop; but Mr. Ward properly points 
out that the benefit so obtained is not due to lessening 
in any degree leaf-disease ; the parasite indeed is 
likely to be increased rather than diminished. 

5. On the whole, Iam convinced that the possession 
of this clear and connected history of the disease of 
the coffee-leaf in Ceylon is a great gain, and has given 
us a largely increased chance of dealing with its 
ravages. 

6. As Ihave been requested by you to offer my opi- 
nion as to the desirability or otherwise of the Crypto- 
gamist’s appointment being continued over a third year, 
I have, in concert with Mr: Ward himself, considered 
carefully the present position of the enquiry from all 
points of view. I may say at once that Mr. Ward 
looks upon the present report as final in its character, 
and does not anticipate that any discovery of practical 
value would result from further work at Hemileia. 
Indeed the only point of any importance remaining 
unsolved is the history of the second kind of spore to 
which attention was called in the last report. To that 
nothing can yet be added, From the purely scientific 
aspect of the enquiry, further information on 
this matter would doubtless be of considerable interest, 
but any practical bearing of the discovery af a second 
host-plant for the fungus is rendered unimportant, 
since the ordinary mode of its direct dissemination by 
the yellow uredospores has been so completely demon- 
strated. The Cryptogamist does not consider that 
another year’s sojourn in Ceylon would be profitably 
spent either to the Colony or to himself in this search, 
which would be possibly futile (since the discovery of 
such a plant, if it exist here, is greatly a matter of 
chance), or, if successful, offers so slight a probability 
of contributing to the main purpose of the enquiry. 
In this opinion I fully concur. I may add, however, 
that though Mr. Ward may be no longer in Ceylon 
next year, we may perhaps have yet the benefit of 
some researches on the nutrition of plant-cells, com- 
meneed here in connection with coffee, but requiring 
for their completion work in the well-equipped labor- 
atories of Hurope and facility of reference to living 
authorities and published memoirs. This work, though 
not strictly any part of the leaf-disease enquiry, bids 
fair to be of special value to the growers of our 
staple product.—I am, &c., Henry Trimen, 

Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, 


FROM MR. MARSHALL WARD'S REPORT, 

From H. Marshall Ward, Esq., to the Hon. the 
Colonial Secretary. 

Sir,—I have the honour to present you with a 
farther report on the progress of the investigation 


into the life-history of Hemileia vastatriz, which I haye 
conducted during my stay in Ceylon. 

You will see that the nature of the fungus, and 
its causal relations with “‘leaf-disease” on the coffee 
in the island are satisfactorily determined, and that 
the knowledge now to hand, together with what has 
been put forward in my previous reports, léaves no 
doubts as to the bearing of the several points established 
upon the general questions which have been raised. 

So far as coffee is concerned, the life history and 
anatomy of Hemileia vastatrix may be considered com- 
plete. The important periods oceupied by the several 
phases of its life history have also been ascertained, 
and a considerable number of developmental periods 
on the part of the coffee have been resolved and brought 
into correlation therewith. 

I have, moreover, to call your attention to the 
real connection between climate and leaf disease, which 
is no longer to be looked upon asa vague expres- 
sion; but which I have shown to be of exactly the 
same nature as the relations existing between any 
other organism and its physical environment, and com- 
parable to the equally important dependence of 
coffee or any other plant upon climatic conditions. 

{ have attempted to place the essential details of 
the history of this fungus, and its true relations to 
the coffee, &c., in the clearest form ; and have omitted 
no fact which throws light on the difficulties ex- 
perienced in understanding so intricate a subject. 
Having shown that the individual fungus plant is 
derived from without, and injures the coffee by 
robbing it of food—on the manufacture of which 2 
large expenditure of energy had been employed—by 
occupying valuable space on the leayes, and by pro- 
ducing profound disturbances in the functions of the 
plant, I further proceed to the examination of the 
obvious consequences of such damageon a large scale 
—the falling of leaves, blossom, and crop. 

The distribution of the fungus has also occupied 
much of my attention, and the fact that it is con- 
veyed from place to place by wind is now established 
by irrefutable evidence. Other important means of 
distribution are fully examined below, and the facts 
collected remove all difficulties in understanding the 
wide and rapid spread of the parasite by the quickly 
germinating spores. J further proceed to show what 
occurs on large masses of coffee, as cultivated over 
vast open areas in Ceylon; and you will notice that 
the application of the preceding knowledge to the more 
complex problems there presented enables one to explain 
facts, or rather collections of facts, at first apparently 
difficult of explanation. Oneimportant point I would 
especially direct your attention towards: what is 
known to the planters as an attack of leaf-disease, 
followed by the fall of leaf, is not a simple matter, 
but the combined or successive effects of several gen- 
erations of the fungus. 

Much of my time has been devoted to experimental 
research into the efficacy of certain substances in 
destroying the fungus, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages possessed by such of these as can be em- 
ployed will be indicated below. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that the problem of combating this disease is 
nob a mere matter of quantity of chemicals and their — 
efficacy in killing the fungus ; in any scheme for miti- 
gating the ravages of the pest, provision must be — 
made for removing sources of re-infection, and atthe 
same time keeping up the strength of the coffee tree. 
Moreover, whatever the application to the diseased 
leaves, it is clear that its continued action can only | 
be counted upon for a short time after each renewal. — 

I have pointed ont the importance of manuring and 
pruning, from the pomt of view suggested by the 
above, and it seems necessary to call particular atten- 
tion to the value of whatever break-winds, or tracts — 
of forest, or patana, &c., may separate estates from — 
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‘ diseased areas. That the planting of other trees on 
estates, and among the coffee, is an important. aid to 
the same effect will, of course, be apparent. ‘‘ Leaf- 
disease ” appears to affect different estates in different 
degress on account of variations in soil, climate, and 
other physical peculiarities ; but I would draw atten- 
tion to the explanation of this. Careful cultivation 
and natural advantages of soil, climate, &c., enable 
certain estates to stand forth prominently, as though 
‘‘leaf-disease ” did not affect them, or only to a slight 
extent; while poor nutrition, the ravages of insects, 
&e., havein other cases their effect as well as ‘‘leaf- 
disease.” 


- These attendant conditions, though they may com- 
plicate the problem before the individual planter, have, 
of course, however no connection with the origin of 
the parasite which causes ‘‘leaf disease.” Manure, 
again, can in no way be looked upon as either a cause 
of the disease or a cure for it: its proper action is 
that of a food. 


The question whence the fungus originated admits 
of no direct answer. I have, however, placed before 
you a strong array of facts tending to prove that 
Hemileia existed in Ceylen long before it was dis- 
covered on the cultivated colfee; if, indeed, Hemileia 
_ vastatriz proves identical with Hemileia Canthii, there 
can be little room for doubt tbat the former passed 
to the coffee from jungle, as I have long suspected 
to be the truth. 


A review of events during the past year shows that 
the expectations held by planters during the earlier 
months of the season have not been fulfilled; and it 
“must be recorded with regret that the general and 
magnificent blossom which appeared so promising in 
March last have, with few exceptions, given results 
far below what was expected from them. Notwith- 
standing the favourable weather, and the rarity of 
the fungus at the time, a very small proportion of 
he flowers came to the stage of young fruit; and it 
s to be feared that a much smaller fraction will be- 
come ripe crop. As an illustration of this, may quote 
the following from the remarks of a correspondent 
in one of the daily papers early in the year:— 


The prospects of a really good year could not 
have been more perfectly fulfilled from the succession 
of fine blossoms that came out; and, apparently, we 
had wheather to set them beautifully. Hope against 
h has been disappointed ; the greater number of 
these bloosoms came to nothing ; and then at most 
only gave the crop that is now showing, and that, I 
fear, will prove deceptive, although many estates 
have estimated from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. over 
last year. The failure of the blossom is a mystery, 
for, on examining the clusters that have set, and are 
maturing on one side of an eye on a branch, on the 
other side of the same eye you find blossoms have 
entirely failed—im fact, when fresh blossoms came 
out of the same eye where the clusters were, they 
also failed, while later blossoms on the same branch 
set all right. This cannot be laid down to leaf dis- 
ease, or want of manure.”’ 


It is important to notice, however, that some es- 
tates hold forth promise of even large crops, and that 
the general aspect is decidedly better than it was last 
year at a corresponding period. 


That this improvement is largely due to the more 
iayourable season of the current year, and the condi- 
on of the trees after the rest of last year, there 
van be no doubt ; but to this must be added the equally 
rue statement that careful cultivation and attention 
had marked effects in enabling trees to setand 
mn crop to a larger extent than they would other- 

have done, as is shown by comparing more 
tted coffee. 


Sec. .—Tuer Lire-nisrory or Hemera Vasvranrx 
ON Corres. 


§ 1. The outcome of numerous observations in addi- 
tion to and in continuation of those referred to in 
former reports, shows that the history of the fungus 
which causes coffee leaf disease may be fairly stated 
thus. 

An orange-coloured papillate spore, or granule of 
“‘yust,”? taken from a patch on a diseased leaf and sown 
in a drop of water on the lower swrface of a healthy 
coffee leaf, soon germinates—i. e., it absorbs water and 
oxygen, swells up slightly, and protrudes a delicate, 
thin-walled tube from. one or more points of its surface. 
This tube is a direct continuation of the spore itself, 
and the granular ovange-coloured contents of the latter 
pass along the cavity of the tube as it extends on the 
surface of the leaf, Ce 

On arriving at the orifice of a stoma or “ breathing 
spore,” this germinal tube commences to block it up, 
and goon sends a prolongation through the orifice into 
the passages between the loosely arranged cells of the 
interior of the leaf. Once safe inside the leaf, the 
short tube begins to branch in two or three directions, 
each branch absorbing the fluid bathing the leaf cells 
with which it is in contact. 

As these first-formed branches gather strength and 
material, they put forth several other branches which 
rapidly extend into the spaces between the tissues around, 
and in this manner is formed a spreading meshwork or 
mycelium of short, stumpy, fungal tubes. As growth 
proceeds from the primary tube in all directions around 
the point of entry, the increasing mycelium soon requires 
more food than can be obtained by simply absorbing 
the nutritive fluids bathing the leaf-cells with which the 
branches are closely in contact; this increased demand 
for food is effectually supplied after a time by the 
sucking organs, or haustoria which become formed by the 
older branches. Each bores through the wall of the 
cell with which it is in contact, and by means of the 
perforated passage obtains as food the contents of the 
leaf-cell. 

As growth proceeds in all directions from the point 
of entrance of the germinal tube—i.e., a stoma—the 
leaf-cells first attacked and injured are evidently those 
nearest this central point, and the destruction of tissue 
proceeds in a centrifugal manner, pari passu, with the 
spread of the destroying mycelium. 

The injured cells become paler in colour as their con- 
tents become altered and destroyed, and thus shine 
through the outer layers of the leaf with a paler hue 
than the remainder of the tissue: the yellowish circular 
spot thus produced is the first indication to the naked 
eye of the damage done to the leaf—it is the so-called 
‘‘pin-spot.” As the destroying mycelium extends itself 
further into the tissues, its course is marked by dying 
cells, and a cireular spreading of the pale disease patch 
is obvious to the outward observer. From the same 
cause the discolouration appears at a later date on the 
upper surface of the leaf, as the branches extend there. 

When a vigorous, centrifugally spreading mycelium has 
thus been formed, the older portions at the centre com- 
mence to form spores: these are produced in compact 
groups from the substance of certain processes which 
are formed by aggregations of branches of the mycelium 
forced through the stomata. The first formed spore- 
groups appear at those stomata which lie close around 
the point of origin of the mycelium, and they are fol- 
lowed by others successively protruding through stomata 
further and further away from this point: thus, the 
production of spore-bearing heads also takes place in a 
centrifugal manner, and successive circles of them be- 
come arranged around those first formed. Each spore- 
bearing head is capable of producing large numbers of 
spores, successively budding forth during the period of 
activity. 
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After a stock of spores has commenced to accumulate, 
falling oft as they become ripe, and adhering to the leaf 
as the yellow or orange-coloured ‘‘rust powder,’ the 
completely exhausted leaf-cells, which haye been de- 
stroyed by the mycelium, turn brown and decay, and in 
place of active, translucent, living cells, we find a mass 
of empty, shrivelled, useless, and discoloured vesicles. 
From what has been said above, it is evident that the 
resulting brown dead patch, seen from without, necessarily 
commences in the centre and spreads in a circular 
manner as before. Under certain circumstances, the 
second form of spore is produced later by the old spore- 
bearing heads, and shortly afterwards the growth ceases. 
In most cases, however, the attacked leaf falls before 
this, especially when many ‘disease spots” haye be- 
come established in its tissues. 

The above is a short account of the succession of 
phenomena presented by the fungus on the coffee, from 
the germination of the papillate spore to the production 
of many similar spores from the adult mycelium; and 
it must be noted that each one of these spores is cap- 
able of reproducing the same cycle of phenomena, pro- 
vided it meets with proper conditions of development. 
In this way the germination, growth, and reproduction 
of Hemileia are repeated again and again on the coffee 
on estates. 

I will now proceed to state the results of observations 
and experiments made to determine the following points :— 


(a) What period is required; and 

(b) What conditions are necessary, for the complete 
germination of the spore? 

(c) What length of time is occupied in forming a 
vigorous mycelium ? 

(d) How soon after the germination of the spore 
may the mycelium produce spores again? and 

(ec) How long may the “disease spot” luxuriate at 
the expense of the leaf? 

§ 2. (a) How longa period is required, and (b) what 


conditions are necessary for the germination of the 
papillate spore ? i 

I find that a spore of Hemileiais capable of germina- 
tion immediately after its complete formation on the 
diseased spot, and that in 12 to 24 hours after its removal 
from the ‘‘rust”’ patch to a healthy leaf,it may throw out 
its germinal tube: the conditions necessary for this are the 
presence of water oxygen, and a sufficiently high temperat- 
ure. If the mature spores be gathered dry and kept dry 
and cool for some time, no change occurs during that 
time; nevetheless, spores thus kept for six weeks in 
a closely-stopped dry tube, germinated. In close covered 
cells, again, where the parts were sealed with wax, 
I have sometimes found germination delayed, or even 
altogether prevented. Finally, in cages where coffee on 
flats has become chilled or ‘‘frosted” by excessive 
radiation, the spores 
stroyed in large numbers. 

The sum total of observations indicates that germina- 
tion occurs most rapidly in a warm, damp, steamy 
atmosphere on the surface of vigorous young leaves. 
Under these favourable circumstances, germination is com- 
monly completed and the tubes have begun to enter the 
stomata within 48 hours from the moment of sowing. 

Germination—i.e., the swelling of the spore, and pro- 
trusion of one or more germinal tubes—may apparently 
take place anywhere and on any surface, provided the 
necessary conditions of moisture, &c., are fulfilled; and 
it is a fact that myriads of the spores germinate on 
substances other than a coffee leaf, only to shrivel up 
and die at the completion of the process.* Experiments 
alyeady quoted in previous reports show that this is 
true for glass slips, and I have demonstrated the same 
for cloth, soil, and rocks on estates, &. 


* There is, however, an exception to this statement, 
as I shall describe shortly, in the leaf of one other 
plant, Canthium campanulatium, 


of Hemileia may be found de- 


Where germination occurs on a living coffee-leaf, 
however, the tube does not thus die, but enters a stoma, 
and forms the mycelium as described above; and this 
suggests the next question. 

§ 3(c) What length of time is necessary for the 
formation of a vigorous mycelium? 

On the third or fourth day after a successful sowing 
of the spores, I almost invariably find a small branched 
mycelium within the leaf; vertical sections of the in- 
fected part of the leaf show that the tube has pene- 
trated through the stoma, and begun to branch in the 
intercellular spaces connected with it, while horizontal 
sections of that portion of the leaf show that the 
branches (usually about three) at first spread in a 
direction parallel to the plane of the leaf. At first there 
are no haustoria, and the contents of the tubular, 
stumpy branches are pale and finely granular at the 
growing ends. 

Within a week from the date of entrance through the 
stoma, the mycelium has become a tolerably vigorous 
structure, rapidly spreading in a centrifugal manner as 
described, but still living on the fluids bathing the cells, 
the contents of which are still, to all appearance, healthy. 
During the second week the minute parasite increases 
rapidly in size and vigour, and the leaf cells first attacked 
have by this time haustoria piercing their walls in all 
directions, and, as a rule, sucking out their contents. 
It is usually about the end of the second week, there- 
fore, before the pale discolouration (caused by the 
shining through of the damaged cells) first become 
observable. 

It will be seen further on how remarkably constant 
are the phenomena described ; nevertheless, it is not to 
be wondered at that some differences occur. It is of 
importance to note that no other conditions than those 
given appear to be necessary for the development of 
the mycelium. A succulent young leaf, with thin cell 
walls sometimes developes a spot more rapidly, probably 
because the cells are more easily emptied by the myce- 
lium than are those of an adult, leathery leaf, under 
the same circumstances; but no eyidence of a ‘ necess- 
ary predisposition to disease” on the part of the coffee 
plant is forthcoming, and it cannot now be doubted 
that any leaf of any variety of coffee will allow ofthe 
entry of the tubes, and their development into mycelia. 
So far as any general statement can be made on 
the subject, a vigorous and perfectly healthy leaf of 
West Indian coffee is quite as easily infected with the 
disease as an Hastern variety, or, if anything, more 
rapidly. 

No doubt the quantity and quality of food present in 
the leaf cells, the vigour of the sap-flow, the thickness 
of the cell walls to be broken into, and the number, 
&e., of cells to be attacked, have their due effect on 
the rapidity of development of the fungus; and we 
already know that the degree of moisture, warmth, &c. 
as well as characters of soil, affect the coffee tree—and ~ 
through it, of course, the parasitic fungus, is evident — 
from the co-relations of both. It may be fairly stated, 
however, that under ordinary circumstances the pale, 
yellowish ‘‘pin-spot,” heralding the outbreak of ‘‘rust,” — 
is observed about fourteen or fifteen days after germina- 
tion of the spore, and this is sufficiently constant 
(of course I speak from experience at Peradeniya) to — 
enable one to predict the date of appearance of the 
disease spot, after making a sowing of the spores, — 
with considerable certainty. , 

To give an instance. On July 24th of this year a 
few yellow spores were sown on the wunder-side of a — 
vigorous young leaf of a variety of Coffea arabica, and 
the sowing enclosed in a cell clipped on to the living 
leaf and kept moist as in previous experiments. From 


other experiments with the same variety of coffee dur. 
ing June and July, I was led to expect that the first 
indication of the yellow patch to the naked eye should 
appear in 15 days from the sowing of the spores, and 
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; accordingly made a note to the effect that the ‘ pin- 
spot” should be visible on August 8th, following. 
ete plant was put into a closed wardian case, and 
remained quiet as in other experiments. 

On August 7th, the first indication of a barely visible 
_ yellowish discolouration was detected; this increased 
during the 8th, and on the morning of the 9th was 
; quite distinct as a ‘‘pin-spot” visible to the unaided eye. 
his remarkable experiment is illustrative of a series 
extending over many months and more or less success- 
| ful in an equal degree; and I would call your attention 
to the following facts regarding them, as placing still 
further beyond cavil the nature of the parasite. 

The fungus mycelium arises in the tissues immediately 
covered by the area whereon the sowing is made, and 
no matter how “virulent” the produced spot may be, 
the early discolouration affects no other region of the 

leaf or plant. I have now (September) five plants in 
a case, each of which was infected in January last. 

In each example the ‘disease spot” appeared at the 

region of infection and nowhere else. Up to date no 
other spot has appeared, either on the infected leaf or 
elsewhere on the plant. Here, again, I am quoting a 
few examples out of a much larger number illustrating 
the same thing. We may now pass on to the next 
question. 
_ § 4. (d) How soon after the germination of the 
“spores may the mycelium produce spores again ? 
_ Here, again, my statements depend upon experiments 
of the same nature as those above quoted, and the out- 
come of these indicates that a few spores generally 
‘appear in the centre of the yellow patch a day or two 
after it is visible to the unaided eye—i.c., during the 
third week of its life the mycclium commences to bear 
the spores in the manner described above. There ap- 
pears to be more yariation in the time required for the 
production of spores, however, than in that required for 
the formation of the mycelium. In very hot weather 
after rain the rapidity of theix formation is marvellous, 
and the yellow patch is quickly covered with the 
ange-coloured dust. They, moreover, are produced more 
rapidly and in greater quantity on a vigorously active 
young leaf than on an old matured one under the same 
sonditions. That the nutrition of the leaf-cells, by 
aflecting that of the mycelium, influences the amount 
nd rate of development of spores, there can be no doubt ; 
nd cases are not uncommon where the mycelium produces 
No spores at all, or very few, and these very slowly. On the 
er hand, in very succulent, quickly-grown leayes with 
-walled tissues, and full of fluid, I have known the 
ores to pupeeran 10 days from the sowing of the original 
pores, and Lam informed by Captain Bayley of Galle that 
e has found a sucker which was not 14 days old, with the 
yores fully developed upon the leaf. This would also ap- 
to be a casein point. Nevertheless, in the majority of 
iments the spores appear during the third week—a 
( which, as already stated, admits of prediction being 
founded upon it with considerable accuracy. 

As to the number of spores produced, and the time during 
which the mycelium produces them, no general statement 
be made. As already said, no spores at all appear in 
me cases, while on well-nourished mycelia their numbers 
enormous. In some of my experiments, where only one 
itch of mycelium is fed by the plant, I have noticed long, 
pendent clusters of spores hanging down from each stoma 
into the perfectly quiet atmosphere of the wardian case. 

ipposing each of these clusters to be 1-25th of an inch 
ng, and that 100 of the clusters depend from the whole 
teh, it may be deduced, from certain known particulars as 
ho size, &e., of the individual spore, that in the example 
Wen there were probably a hundred and fifty thousand 
bores visible at the same time. This was on one rust patch, 
ni have counted as many as 127 disease spots on a 
ingle pair of leaves. 

Of course, such pendént clusters never form in the open, 
fhe slightest movement of the leaf by currents of air 
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would scatter the loosely-attached spores in all directions : 
nevertheless, equal numbers must be formed on estates, 
only the wind detaches them as fast as they a1e matured. 
A. simple proof of the successive appearance of the spores is 
afforded by the following experiment. On lightly rubbing 
the end of the finger or a brush over a rust patch, vigor- 
ously active in fine weather, all the spores may be removed 
from the spore heads except very rudimentary ones: on re- 
examining the smooth patch some 24 to 48 hours after, the 
powdery spores have again covered the patch. This may 
even occur on the ground, so long as the leaf still retains 
its green colowr—a fact of no small importance in consider- 
ing the possibility of removing fallen leaves. 

§ 5 (¢).—As to the time during which the above spore- 
production goes on, I have established the following facts. 
In experiments where only one disease spot is allowed to 
flourish on a single leaf of the plant, the spores may be 
formed continuously during eight to ten weeks or longer if 
the plant is in a vigorous state and kept undisturbed: even 
in the open, I have watched disease-spots. on which spores 
continuously appeared for five or six weeks in fine growing 
weather. 

But, as a rule, the leaf falls before the mycelium has 
attained the possible limits of its development, either from 
being torn off by wind, or becanse numerons ‘“ disease 
spots” have formed, and the leaf soon succumbs to the 
multitudinous drains on its resources. It is certainly a 
remarkable fact that a leaf will support one or two ‘“ dis- 
ease spots” for along time without apparent injury; but 
this is easily explained if one bears in mind that the 
limits of the mycelium closely correspond with those of the 
discoloured-patch. Excepting that a tax is put upon the 
cells in more distant parts of the leaf—since the local action 
of the mycelium is very powerful—it must be remembered 
that all the green parts of the leaf are still practically 
healthy, and can do work for the plant. In proof of this I 
may cite an experiment made on a healthy plant of Jamaica 
coffee. The leaves were all removed but two, besides the 
terminal bud; a sowing was made on one of the two dark 
green, full-sized, and very fine leaves. On January the 
28th the first spores arose from the yellow ‘ disease spot,” 
increased in numbers, and were produced in abundance 
duzing the following two months. The activity of spore 
production then slowly diminished as the destroyed tissues 
turned black, but up to May 25th, (i. ec. nearly four months 
later) there was stilia feeble production of spores around 
the edges of the slowly spreading spot; the rest of the leaf 
remained dark green, and, to all appearance, perfectly 
healthy ; and soit has remained up to this date (October 
5th)—half the leaf black and shrivelled from the action of 
the fungus, the other half healthy and green. Not only are 
both leaves still firmly attached, but several new ones have 
been formed by the plant. In cases where several ‘disease 
spots” are permitted to drain the leaf, however, the latter 
soon falls, and this is of course what occw's on estates 
generally. 

The Life-history of a pair of Coffee leaves, before and 

after being attacked by Hemileia. 

I will now trace the history of a pair of leaves, as actually 
observed on coffee in the open, asa simple example of 
what occurs where the conditions cannot be controlled as 
in the above experiments. 

§ 6. The bud, a terminal one, became exposed about the 
1st of March, 1881, as the then end pair of young leaves 
diverged from one another; it remained as a minute green 
point, shining and hard from the resinous coating excreted 
over it, up to March 14th. Soon after, about March 21st, 
a gradual swelling of the bud was observed, and by March 
29th, the two new leaves were seen as dark green, some- 
what ovate bodies, tightly appressed face to face, and about 
a quarter of an inch long. 

If we now examine the kind of weather which, generally 
speaking, prevailed dnring this period, a natural corre- 
spondence is traced between it and the development of the 
bud. During the first three weeks of March, a continuance 
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of dry, hot days caused all quick growth to cease, but the 
opening of the bud commenced at once after the showers 
which set in towards the end of March, and continued for 
the most part throughout April. 

On April the 2nd, in fact, after a week of showery grow- 
ing weather, the swollen bud had burst, and presented two 
leaves each # inch long, and by April 25th these were fully 
formed, handsome, bright green structures, about 44 inches 
long by 24 inches broad in the middle :—on or about this 
date the leaves ceased to enlarge, and may be considered 
adult, and in full working order. 

During the last week in April and the first week in May, 
much rain fell in heavy showers; but from May 8 to May 
25 a hot period intervened, the mornings being frequently 
close and steamy, however. At this time afew spots of 
“leaf disease’ were observable here and there on sur- 
rounling coffee trees. 

Now, from April 25th, the period at which we may con- 
sider the leaves adult, to June Ist, no trace of Hemileia 
was discovered on either of the leaves; but on June Ist a 
distinct, though small “‘ pin-spot”’ was seen on one of the 
leaves, which I shall call the left-hand leaf, and on Jnne 
3rd afew spores were seen proceeding from this. On the 
latter date, also, IT found a minute yellow “‘pin-spot” on 
the right hand leaf of the pair. 

The question is, what connection had the weather, the 
presence of spores, and other circumstances with this 
definite appearance of two ‘‘leaf disease spots,” on leaves 
which had been to all appearance perfectly healthy from 
April 25th to June Ist—i.e., during some five weeks? It 
may first be stated that the weather from May 25th com- 
menced to indicate the wet usually associated with the 
incoming of the south-west monsoon, and wind and rain 
prevailed more or less up to the end of June, June 20th to 
26th being, however, fine. 

The disease was first noticed on June Ist: if the ‘“ pin- 
spot” arose from the germination of a spore as described 
above (§ 2), this spore probably commenced its action 
within three weeks or so previously. On comparing the 
notes made about the requisite period, two points are clear; 
Ist, there were spores being shaken and blown about at 
that time; 2nd, it rained heavily up to May 8th, and a 
series of hot, close, steamy mornings occurrred thereabouts, 
and it also rained during the week preceding the discovery 
of the spot. It is evident, in fact, that an odd spore of 
Hemileia germinated (probably in the dew) on each leaf on 
or about the 16th—18th of May, and sent its tube into the 
leaf to form the mycelium of which the presence was dis- 
covered on June 1st—ard. 

On June 15th, the spot on the left hand leaf was large, 
and producing abundance of orange spores which were 
being widely distributed by the high winds (from June 3rd 
to 15th), as well on surrounding trees and leaves as on 
other portions of the same leaf surface. 

On June 29th, many more disease spots were apparent 
for the first time: these rapidly came to produce spores, 
andon July Ist numbered 35 new patches, each pouring 
forth hundreds of spores to be distributed as usual. The 
spores which produced these probably germinated about 
June 15th in the showers so prevalent during the month. 
By this time, also, the disease was bad all over the tree. I 
think it highly probable that the 35 new spots arose from 
spores detached from the one spot. of June 3rd. 

By July 6th, the leaf was badly diseased: the one older 
spot (of July 3rd) beginning to turn brown in centre, but 
still active in spores; the others which might be termed the 
second generation, shining through above with an orange 
hue. 

On July 15th, there appeared about 12 new spots, evid- 
ently from spores which germinated during the last week 
preceding July Ist. Hach series of spots on the left hand 
leaf could now be distinguished as follows :—One large and 
old spot, with ablack patch in the centre, and few spores— 
that of June 3rd. A number (35) of very active spots 
which are just commencing to become brown in the 
centre—those of June 29th. A smaller number (12) of 


new active spots and only just tinged yellow aboye—those 
of July 15th. 

On July 23, the leaf was evidently becoming destroyed by 
the numerous (48) virulent spots draining it, and curious 
green rings around the spots of June 29th alone represented 
the normal colour of the leaf ; by July 26th, these had faded, 
and the leaf was quite yellow and exhausted, and it fell 
during the night of that date. 

As to the right hand leaf, its history is very similar. On 
June 15th there were 2 Hemileia spots on it, a new one 
having appeared in addition to that of June 3rd; onthe 
29th June appeared 57 new ones, which spread rapidly, and 
covered the greater part of the leaf by the 6th July; on 
July 15th were 13 still newer spots: the three generations 
were quite evident on July 27th, when the leaf was yellow. 
Before the last day of July this leaf also had fallen. 

Itis clear from the foregoing that what the planters term 
an “attack” of leaf disease, 7.c., a sudden outburst of the 
“‘yust,” results from the coming to maturity or at about 
the same time of a series of mycelia which have been 
formed from the successful sowing of a certain number of 
spores, and since all were exposed to similar conditions we 
must look for the origin of the rust to the conditions 
previously present. It is clear, however, that we cannot 
say exactly when a given disease spot commenced to form ; 
we can only argue from the known data. I do not think 
that any mycelium takes less than one week, or more than 
three weeks to form, as a rule, however, and hence the 
above argument may be widely applied. 

But the serious matter to face is the evident cumul- 
ative power of the fungus; in the examples cited, the 
few isolated spots produced (no doubt by the germina- 
tion of spores from fallen leaves, &c.), during May, in 
their turn sowed spores which came to a head in June: 
these became sown and were successful before July, 
and so on. The effect on the tree cannot be wondered 
at, where the above recorded history of a pair of leaves 
may be approximately put as follows :— 

One month to form the pair (March 25th—April 25th) ; 
one and a quarter month in the enjoyment of normal 
functions, &c. (April 25th—June 3rd) ; three-quarters of 
a month with one or two disease spots (June 3rd—29th) ; 
one month of continual struggle with increasing spots 
(June 29th—July 27th) ; finally resulting in the destruc- 
tion of the leaves. 

On the connection between Climate and ‘ Leaf 
Disease,” de. 

§ 7. Anearly observation in the present investigation 
was that the more carefully coffee plants were shelt- 
ered, the less “‘ leaf-disease ” did they appear toincur, As 
I progressed, the following truths became apparent also. 
In the S. W. monsoon, coffee plants placed in a veran- 
dah in the teeth of the wind suffer more from the 
disease than similar plants in the N. EH. verandah, and 
therefore sheltered, while the reverse holds good, gener- 
ally speaking, for the alternate monsoon. In the gard- 
ens at Peradeniya, moreover, the disease hardly affects 
plants which are sheltered, at a time when the S. W. 
monsoon is blowing through exposed trees with hardly 
a leaf left on them. One patch of trees is yery in- 
structive in this respect. There is one tree at the end 
through which the 8. W. wind blows before reaching 
the others; and it is dark green and bushy, long after 
the other trees are badly diseased and nearly leafless. 
The explanation seems simple: all the spores formed on 
this tree are blown away to the other trees—any spores 
to reach this tree must first travel about a quarter of 
a mile, a public road, bamboos, and the river inter- 
vening. When the wind changes, however, this tree 
becomes very bad, being in its turn the possible re- 
cipient of every spore formed on the trees now to wind- 
ward. With this change of wind, also, the trees at the 
other end of the patch recover more rapidly than those 
more to leeward. 

An extension of these observations to estates and 
larger masses of coffee, demonstrates the fact that the 
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sudden appearance of the ‘disease’ is closely connected 
with wind, and this connection is of exactly the same 
nature as we should expect if the wind blows spores 
about. That the wind does carry spores of LHemileia 
as wellas other fungi, is now proved. How far a single 
spore may be bore on a high wind is partly answered 
by my experiments in July, &c. Here were clearly spores 
caught in transit under such circumstances that we may 
| safely conclude they would have travelled at least twice 
as far if they had not been caught by the obstruction 
—that is to say, the spores would trayel 50 feet in one 
jouney. But it must be remembered that the very 
light dry spore torn by the wind from a leaf on a hill 
or other elevation might be carried much further. 
But even if the spore only moves per saltum, it may 
| be borne some distance on a dry, gusty day over such 
' open country as the coffee districts, and there can be 
no doubt that, once it has reached an area of coffee, 
the fungus has every chance of distributing its spores 
rapidly over the trees to leeward; the progeny haying 
equally good chances, on the whole, of travelling back 
again when the wind blows in the opposite direction. 
It is in accordance with these facts that wind-blown 
areas of coffee become so badly diseased. 
} But another series of events suggested an equally im- 
portant connection with atmospheric moisture. Of two 
series of plants in the same exposed verandah, I found 
| that those placed on the edges of the verandah, and 
_ kept wetter on the whole (from dvip, driving rain, &c.), 
appear to become worse “ diseased” than more shelt- 
ered ones. Experiments then proved that plants strewn 
with spores and placed in wardian cases became diseased 
in a fortnight to three weeks, if the interior of the 
cases was kept wet and the atmosphere surcharged with 
_ moisture; whereas in very dry cases no such infection 
_ took place. These and other experiments now before 
yon led to the establishment of the connection between 
rain, dew, &c., and the outbreak of disease, and is in 
agreement with the known facts that Hemileia flourishes 
especially in damp, steamy districts, and breaks out 
suddenly and badly in close, hot weather after rain. 
The suggestions that electrical disturbances, é&c., have 
any influence in producing or diminishing attacks of 
‘“Teaf disease” have not been corroborated by investi- 
gation. I find nothing to warrant any direct connec- 
tion between the phenomena of disease and thunder- 
storms. 
But the admitted fact, that the great outbursts of 
Hemileia occur during the 9. W. monsoon, and about 
the break of the N. E. monsoon, is also in accordance 
fith the foregoing. It is in June and July especially 
thi t the winds and saturating rains first occur near 
Kandy, for instance, and it is in July and August that 
ihe “disease” is at its height: clearly this occurs be- 
eanse the wind distributes spores which the rain then 
eanses to germinate. So, also, during the other periods 
of wind and rain, It is difficult to. say of any two 
Seasons that the outbreaks of Hemileia are more or less 
Yirnlent, because no standard of comparison is given. 
th continuously wet weather the spores are less readily 
distributed by wind cwrents through the air, but each 
“One stands a better chance of germinating on a neigh- 
honring leaf: this I believe to ‘be the reason why the 
“disease”? comes and goes in virulent and sudden 
acks in a dry year suchas this; but ‘“ hangs about,” 
to use a popular expression, during a wet season like 
that of 1880. The same, of course, applies to damp and 
Bheltered portions of an estate, or whole estates, or 
districts, and a little reflection will convince any 
one with the competent knowledge that such is the case. 
— But there are athes conditions to be taken into account 
Mm comparing the “attacks of leaf disease’’ in different 
districts, or on two estates, or eyen in different years. 
I is plain that since Hemileia only attacks the leaves, 
here can be none of these extensive outbursts of disease 
n denuded coffee, and hence, from circumstances of 
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soil, treatment, climate, &c., it may occur that two areas 
of coffee differing in this respect—i.c., in the proportion 
of foliage on the trees—may differ in the amount of 
“just”? and in the apparent ‘ virulence of the disease.” 
It is because a large surface of food material is offered 
to the fungus that it is so successful, and it is because 
a large area of leaf surface is offered to the spores, 
that they affect their inroads on the coffee with such 
facility. 

Speaking of the coffee near Peradeniya for illustra- 
tion, then, (each valley, and many estates differing in 
various ways as regards climate), the chief reasons that 
there was so little ‘leaf disease” noticeable during 
February, March, and April of this year (1881) may be 
thus summed up:—(1) There were at that time but 
few leaves formed on the trees, and therefore but little 
surface on which the wind could sow spores; (2) there 
was but little wind to carry spores, and hence few fly- 
ing spores to be sown; and (3) the rain was chiefly in 
showers with long dry intervals, and so the under sur- 
face of the leaf would rarely be wet for more than a 
few hours at a time. 

But with the April rains came the conditions required 
for the germination of the comparatively few spores 
which had been successfully placed in the interval, and 
these gave rise to the still (comparatively) few ‘1ust- 
patches” of May-June. Then came the heavy winds and 
scattered the ‘‘1ust”’ produced by these patcbes on to 
the now numerous leaves; rains, moist air, and dews 
occompanying or following the wind; the consequence 
and climax being a widespread attack in July. On July 
15th the weather cleared up, and it was hot until the 
end of the month, and, although a number of spores 


‘would germinate in the dews here and there, there was 


a lull in the disease as the already-destroyed leaves fell 
to the ground. Much distribution of spores occurred in 
this dry interval however, and the rains in August en- 
abled them to form mycelia, and so on. 

It is therefore evident that no general statement can 
be made as to the time of year an ‘attack of leaf- 
disease”? may be expected, beyond saying that, since it 
is at the burst of the south-west monsoon (or north- 
east as the case may be) that the estate is in full leaf, 
the winds carrying spores about and shaking the trees, 
and the rains are affording moisture for the germination 
of the spores, so it is some time within three weeks 
to a month afterwards that the outbreak of rust may * 
be expected. 

That pruning, manuring, shelter and other such pro- 
cesses of cultivation should be directed in accordance 
with these principles, will be obvious, but as this is 
important, I shall refer to it in more detail shortly. 

“ Attacks of Leaf Disease.” 

§ 8. Since illustrations from the estates themselves 
are in some respects more intelligible, I propose to give 
one or two examples further showing the truth of the 
above remarks. 

On an estate in Dimbula the experiences as regards 
the outbreaks of leaf disease this year were as fol- 
lows:—The disease commenced to show in May, increas- 
ing during June, and becoming very severe about July 
Ist, when the attack was at its height ; before or about 
the 15th of July an immense quantity of leaves were 
falling, and the disease was ‘passing away.” Very 
little more occurred, except in damp corners of the 
estate until August, when a milder attack was noticed 
towards the end. On examining the weather and state 
of the coffee from February, it is clear that this illus- 
tration confirms what has been already said. 

During the April rains the spores (which had been 
slowly accumulating as the leaves formed) germinated, 
and produced a large stock of spores in time for the 
monsoon winds and rains of May and June. The latter 
month being very wet, we cannot doubt that immense 
numbers of spores germinated, their tubes entered the 
leaves, and the resulting mycelia would be rampant in 
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July, as was the case. During July less germination 
went on in the dry weather, but a stock of spores was 
ready for the wet August, and the resulting mycelia 
should (according to experience) produce their spores 
about the end of the month. Such was the case, but 
the ‘attack was a milder one,” partly because there were 
at that time fewer leaves left on the trees, partly be- 
cause the winds had been less active in the interval. 

A second illustration is afforded by an estate in the 
neighbourhood of Badulla. On the Ist January, 1881, 
the coffee was luxuriant in wood and leaf, but during 
the last week in January ‘(a most virulent attack of 
leaf disease” appeared, and a bad fall of leaf suc- 
ceeded it. By the end of February it had ‘“ passed 
away,” and the coffee set to work to produce new leaves. 
By March 30th the ‘estate had recovered.” The im- 
provement went on through April and May up to June. 
A little Hemileia then showed itself, and during July 
and August a ‘mild attack” made itself evident. 

The last ten days in December, 1880, were ‘ especi- 
ally wet,” with mistsand rain all day. January opened 
with fine weather for most of the first fortnight, and then 
the wet weather returned for sixteen days. February and 
March were fine, hot, and marked by thunder-showers 
every now and again. The “virulent attack” which 
came on during the last week in January would natur- 
ally result from the success of spores germinated during 
December, and the fact of its ‘passing away” in 
February is in agreement with what I have established 
earlier—that the spores accumulated could not germinate 
in the dry weather. 

Another example may be taken from the extreme east 
of Uva, where the worst “attack of disease’? came on 
in October and November. 

In August, 1880, the place was looking fresh and 
green, and a little rain fell. September was very dry, 
anda ‘very mild attack of leaf disease’ was experienced. 
October and November were wet, with a fine interval 
of about a week late in October. During November 
““a very bad attack of leaf disease was experienced, and 
a larger fall of leaf than had been witnessed for years.” 
At this period, too, much crop fell from the trees. 
This state of affairs continued into December, which 
was a very wet month. During January, 1881, (the 
weather still wet) the dropping of crop continued from 
the trees still poor in foliage, but a diminution of 
disease was noticed. In February the weather became 
very dry, the remaining bad leaves dropped, and new 
ones commenced to form. This continued through the 
dry March, the new leaves being produced in weather 
when those spores which did get on to them could 
not germinate. In April the coffee had recovered and 
was quite green and luxuriant. But the large masses 
of foliage had now been exposed to occasional access 
of spores for three months or so, and the first spell 
of wet weather would be expected to cause their germina- 
tion. This happened in May, the first 15 days of 
which were wet, and the consequence was an outbreak of 
the rust in June. These illustrations, read in the light 
of experiments and previous knowledge, show clearly 
enough the nature of the disease and the manner of 
its dependence on climate, &c. 

We are now ina position to inquire further into the 
matter of leaf disease, as it occurs on large areas of coftee 
such as are found on estates and in open districts. 


Suc. I.—Lrar Dismasr on LARGE MASSES oF CorFEE. 


§ 9. Perhaps the simplest example of what occurs 
on estates generally is afforded by what happened this 
year to a somewhat oblong patch of coffee trees, 
standing in a slightly isolated position at Peradeniya, 
and on which I have kept close watch for the past 14 
months. The wind of the §.W. monsoon blows through 
these trees along the longer axis of the group, and in 
such a way that one tree at the end receives the wind 
before the others. 


During January last many of the leaves had fallen, 
and the trees looked thin after the “attack of leaf 
disease” which occurred towards the end of the year 
1880; on February 1st, 1881, there was in fact, but 
one pair of leaves at the end of each twig in many 
cases, and no twig had more than two pairs and a 
terminal bud. During the hot February, this end bud 
slowly developed, and before the end of March a second 
end bud had formed and opened; the average number 
of completed leaves at this time was, therefore, three 
pairs to each twig. 

During the hot weather which prevailed in March, 
these leaves were all dark green, and healthy, and 
scarcely a trace of Hemilcia was to be found in the 
gardens; the consequence was that each tree appeared 
fairly clothed with leaves, and though still somewhat 
thin, a dark green colour had come over the mass of 
coffee. 

During April and May the formation of buds and 
leaves increased more rapidly in the growing weather ; 
for although still very hot, a series of showery and 
steamy periods alternated, and the trees formed foliage 
with corresponding activity. Up to this period—the end 
of May—no leaf could be said to be “diseased” to 
any extent, and, indeed, it was not common to meet 
with a disease-spot at all. 

It may be fairly stated, therefore, that during the 
period between January Ist and May 31st, the trees, 
after a short period of rest or exhaustion resulting 
from the late ‘“ attack of leaf disease,’ set to work 
vigorously to produce leaves, and that during the interval, 
at first slowly and then more rapidly, they succeeded 
so far as to’ produce five or six pairs of clean, healthy 
leaves along each free twig. From January 1st to May 
Ist, these trees would certainly have been pronounced 
‘““free from disease” in any estate report. 

But, unfortunately, the very weather which promoted 
the growth of leayes during April, i.¢., alternations of 
showery and hot periods, dewy mornings, &c., also 
enabled a few straggling spores* of Hemileia to germin- 
ate here and there on the leaves. Consequently, before 
the end of May a corresponding number of “ disease- 
spots” had burst forth from the infected leaves, and 
the spores produced by these were being shaken off, and 
more or less shed on surrounding leaves. During the 
first week in June a good many more spots, still isolated, 
had made their appearance, and what would probably 
be termed a ‘“‘mild attack of leaf disease”? was notice- 
able. 

Before following the course of eventsfurther, I would, 
at the risk of repetition, call attention to the conditions 
which are found to rule the propagation of the fungus, 
and compare the facts with what occurred here. During 
the hot dry weather of February and March, apart 
from the fact that very fev leaves existed for the fungus 
to attack, the want of moisture was of course inimical 
to the development of any spores accidentally conveyed 
to the living leaves from the leaves lying on the ground, 
and the few odd spores left from the last attack onthe 
end leaves no doubt remained dormant. In April, 
however, a single showery night and dewy morning, 
probably followed by a steamy close day, might be suffici- 
ent to enable the spores near the stomata to send 
their tubes into the leaf; once inside, as we know, they 
are safe, and from what is taught by experiments, we 
should expect to see the ‘disease spots” fully developed 
within about three weeks. That this actually occurred 
is evident from the gradual increase of spots during ~ 
May; each spot produced would then shed its spores 
around as the breeze shook the trees, and each spore 
washed to the underside of the leaf is capable of at 
once germinating, &e., as before. In this manner it is — 


* These spores may have been blown on to the leaves” 
from the leaves on the ground, or they may haye per-— 
sisted through the hot dry weather. 
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busy to explain the gradual accumulation of disease- 
spots and spores during May and the first week in 
June. That such is the explanation seems placed beyond 
doubt by the following facts :— 

) 1.) During the first fortnight in May, observation 
showed that the shaking of the branches had caused 
many spores to fall on the leaves, &e¢., round about ; 
that some of these remained adherent cannot be doubted. 

(2.) During the April and May showers it was easy 

to see that rain falling on the upper side of a leaf 
runs down to the point of the leaf, or along natural 
furrows to the edges, and that the drops of water there 
formed often contain spores of Hemileia. Itis evidently 
in this manner that rains wash the spores to the edges 
and lower surface of the leaf; once there, germination 
is successful if the atmosphere remains moist for a 
 sufliciently long time. 
. (3.) Examination of the leaves in May showed that 
spores were present on the lower surfaces. Since the 
winds were not high, these probably reached their destina- 
tion in the manner described. 

(4.) I have shown that moisture, a proper temper- 
ature, and oxygen are alone necessary for germination, 
and that if this occurs on the lower surface of the 
leaf the tubes enter and form mycelia in the intercell- 
ular spaces inside the leaf. An examination of the 
weather shows that just such conditions existed about 
_ the given periods as were required. 

As I have shown, spores were present in some quantity 
on the leaves before the end of May, and before the 15th 
of June the trees were becoming badly diseased. The 
last week in May was a wet one (after a fortnight or 
more of dry windy weather), and the atmosphere damp 
for some days; then again followed a short period of 
warm, steamy, cloudy weather with brighter intervals. 
That numerous spores were distributed in May, and germ- 
inated in the interval between May 25th and June Ist, 
there can be no doubt, and I have shown that if such 
was the case, the resulting disease patches should begin 
to appear some 15 days or so later. And this actually 
occurred; for on June 15th my notes run:—‘‘All trees 
except the one at south-west end badly diseased with 
‘pin-spots,” especially the lower branches. These lower 
branches are sheltered and moist.” 

_ It will thus beseen that the very close connection which 
exists between the parasite and its conditions of existence, 
@., can be traced here, and it will also be seen that 
connection is no more mysterious than that between 
the life of any organism and its natural environment: 
Bow the spores of Hemilvia on a proper nidus, and give 
them air, water, and warmth, and they germinate and 
flourish as do the seeds of coffee or any similar plant in 
damp, warm, aérated soil. 

The stock of spores formed on the trees was already 
large, but after June 15th—20th, an enormous increase 
Ocemred, and if is necessary to see the efiect produced 
Bhortly afterwards. ‘The weather on and about the 20th 
Was hot and close, and every ‘disease patch” was 
Manufacturing thousands of spores, the mycelia being 
abundantly fed by the now well filled leaves; windy 
Periods had also occurred, and, partly by shaking the 
‘*imst” on to the same or lower leaves, partly by rub- 
bi ng leaves together, and partly by carrying the spores 
bodily through the air, the wind had caused a very eftectu- 
al dissemination of these spores.’ June 26th to 29th 
were wet days, and those successfully-located spores which 
Had not germinated already, no doubt did so now; at 
intervals, up to July 5th, we had also wet weather. All 
along were short periods of driving high winds alternating 
With steady south-west breezes. 

Tt is clear that the stock of spores acenmulated from 
the disease spots which commenced action on or about 
June 15th had everything in their favour during the 
following three weeks, and it follows that during some 
three weeks later a corresponding amount of mycelium 
hould be formed, and “leaf disease’? be proportionally | 
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bad. The weather cleared up after July 5th and re- 
mained fine and hot for a fortnight or so, and during 
that period a most disastrous outbreak of the orangé- 
coloured rust oceurred, especially during the second week 
in July. These facts are again closely in accordance with 
what should be expected from the experiments ; the disease 
spots which came out on July 14th, for instance, would 
be from spores which germinated about June 30th or a 
day or two before; those which appeared on July 7th, 
from germinal tubes of June 21st or later, and so on. 

But still stronger evidence of these truths is afforde | 
by what followed. On or about July 12th the air had 
become quite dry again, and up to July 30th no rain 
fell; from the 15th to the 30th, in fact, the air was so 
dvy, and the winds (at intervals) so fresh, that probably 
no germination of spores could occur. Here, then, was 
a chance to test the accuracy of the preceding worl, 
and I may mention that it was just such a dry interval 
that had before given me the clue to the facts. 

During these 15 days or so myriads of spores were 
formed and distributed by the wind. The rains came 
on again on August Ist, but the air did not become 
very moist, and fine weather with dvy winds intervened 
during the first week. The number of spores which 
would germinate successfully during this week would 
probably be few, because the air was probably at no time 
nearly saturated for 24 consecutive hours, and the leaves 
were never wet for anything like so long a peviod; 
those spores which did germinate, however, should pro- 
duce visible disease-spots on or about August 15th to 
20th. I happen to have a curious and conclusive proof 
that such was the case. 

A perfectly clean and healthy plant of Coffea Arabica, 


which had been sent to me in a wardian case with three 


others from Samarang, Java, had been planted out 
direct from the case on August Ist amongst the badly 
diseased coffee; it had been packed so that no injury 
accrued to it, and was altogether a satisfactory subject 
for experiment. I planted it in the evening of the day 
on which it was unpacked, shook a few spores from a 
neighbouring diseased plant on to one leaf, and moist- 
ened them with water; rain fell during the night, and 
the next day was wet up to the evening, hence the 
sowing. was moist for about 24 hours at least. On 
August 18th there were one or two developing ‘“ disease- 
spots” quite visible to the naked eye, and on the 20th 
they were in. full bearing. On August 7th, the rain 
commenced in earnest, and was of a character exactly 
suited for the germination of the spores—warm, steady, 
drizzling, continuing for hours, and saturating the air 
with moisture. This sort of weather continued to the 
12th, and two fine and still days followed; then another 
wet period for a fortnight or so. The germination of 
the spores would be mainly effected between the 7th 
and 12th, however, and according to my previous results, 
a “bad attack of leaf disease” should be apparent 
about August 30th to September 6th. It is just immin- 
ent, as I write this (September 2nd) there are pin- 
spots commencing to show on nearly every leaf.* 

§ 10. From the sequence of events thus occurring 
on a small mass of cofiee, more or less under control, 
it is not difficult to infer what takes place on larger 
areas such as estates, or groups of estates; but before 
examining this it is necessary to understand clearly a 
number of complicating circumstances. 

Certain portions of most estates are subject to con- 
ditions of a more extreme nature than I have yet con- 
sidered. The ravines and hollows are in some cases 
never quite dry, and it becomes a serious question whe- 


“On September 9th, these and numerons other disease- 
spots were spreading all over, and before September 30th 
almost every leaf on the above plant was badly diseased. 
The three other plants, however, which had been placed 
in the N. E. verandah of my house, showed no trace of 
Hemileia up to October 7th, (the date on which I add 
this note). 
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ther the germination of spores is ever prevented in 
these places; continual evaporation from the water below 
keeps the foliage of the cotiee moist, and, as such places 
generally possess very luxuriant and leafy trees, there is 
no lack of food for the fungus. The slightest shaking 
of the branches and leaves sheds spores around, and 
such hollows become quiet centres of disease, whence 
the wind periodically bursting in, further disseminates 
the spores. A similar argument applies in different 
degrees to flats where moisture is abundant from ex- 
cessive dews, &c. 

High and exposed ridges and faces are commonly 
badly diseased. This is partly because the wind con- 
veys spores very readily to such places, and partly on 
account of the damp mists commonly enveloping them, 
and ailording the moisture necessary to germination. 
The fact that such regions are usually much washed, 
and therefore afiord poor soil for the roots of the tree, 
has no more direct bearing on the subject of leaf-disease 
than hag the converse fact that the soil in flats and 
hollows is usually good. 

Other things being equal, there can be no doubt that 
a gently sloping sheltered estate, or portion of an estate, 
sufiers less than an exposed one, and if a dry climate 
is added to these advantages, the difference is even more 
opyious. On the other hand, an estate through which 
the wind blows freely, and the rainfall and general 
moisture of which is high, suffers more. The under- 
standing of these points is easy in the light of the other 
facts. 

§ 11. And now, bearing in mind what are the con- 
ditions which rule an ‘attack of leaf-disease,” I will 
shortly examine one or two further illustrations, taken 
from both sides of the coffee country. 

My attention was drawn some months ago to a remark- 
able case of outbreak of Hemileia rust on a fine field 
of coffee situated in the following manner:—The whole 
estate lies in an incomplete basin, open to the east, 
and sheltered by high forest-clad hills on the west, 
south, and north sides. A steep ascent through jungle 
enables one to arrive at the top of the estate from 
the- south-west side, and from this eminence one looks 
suddenly over the coffee on to the lowcountry beyond. 
The position of affairs was as follows: the coffee to the 
extreme east of the estate alone suffered from “leaf- 
disease,” and all the vest of the basin nestling under 
the forest-clad sheltermg heights, had been free from 
“oust” until this year (this was in 1880). Could I 
explain the remarkable and sudden outburst of Hemileia 
on the south-west sheltered slopes? 

During 1879 and 1880 much of the jungle had been 
cleared on the other side of the ridge, and on riding 
up to the estate one felt the force of the wind severely. 
I have little doubt that the destruction of this shelter- 
ing jungle, which had hitherto prevented the carrying 
of spores (acting so to speak as a filter to the beating 
wind), now enabled free passage of them, and the con- 
sequence was an outbreak of “rust” soon afterwards. 
Other instances of the same thing are not rare, and 
indeed we must look upon the opening up of such large 
unbroken aveas of more or less well prepared food to 
the fungus as one of the chief causes of its lamentable 
abundance. 

On an estate in quite another part of the country, 
I found ihe natural features and their effects illustrated 
in another manner; the main fields of coffee lie on slopes 
chietly facing the east and north-east, and widely open 
in those directions to the low-country. Stretching wp- 
wards, and much broken in character, lay coffee estates 
for several miles in a westerly direction; the §. W. mon- 
soon sweeps all these estates before arriving at a broad 
plateau, or slight hollow which is situated at the top 
of the slopes referred to, and then, passing over the edge, 
falls down these slopes to the low-country. Now this 
plateau, notwithstanding that it possesses fine coffee, 
serves as a kind of reservoir of fungus spores, and for 
the following reasons; the spores carried into it by the 


wind are very successful in obtaining a footing, since 

at that height there is usually sufficient moisture cling- 
ing about the coffee to enable them to germinate. Not 
only so, but every puff of wind sends spores produced 
hereon over the ledge to the slopes above referred to; 
these slopes are continually becoming infected, therefore, 
from above, and I have little doubt that were the pla- 
teau in forest instead of in coffee, these effects would 
cease to a corresponding extent. 

These examples may suffice to show how natural pecnu- 
liavities of an estate affect its supply of disease-produc- 
ing spores; but I would refer to other physical features, 
the action of which largely affect the question—in some 
cases masking, in others intensifying the ravages of the 
pest. 

The “lie of the land,” as planters term it, is closely 
connected with this, since so many other things are 
implied by it; but it matters not how an estate is 
situated, so far as Hemileia is concerned, provided the 
spores obtain access tothe coffee and moisture to germ- 
inate. An eastern aspect is often drier, less affected 
by wind, and, from these and other causes, possesses 
more luxuriant coffee than an estate facing the west; 
though in other cases the reverse holds good. But on 
going more closely into the matter, if occurs that a 
drier climate may mean less wash, and therefore better 
soil, which, of course, ceteris paribus, implies more 
luxuriant coffee; again, absence of wind entails obvious 
advantages when one looks on the damage done to 
coffee torn by cold, boisterous blasts, while beating rains 
are well known to wash soil bodily away. 

Under such circumstances then, the natural advantages 
are all on the side of the coffee. Less Hemileia is 
blown into the place, and there is less continued moisture 
to favour its propagation, and therefore less chance of 
its spreading when once there; while on the other hand, 
soluble and valuable constituents of the soil are more 
abundant, and the coffee is consequently more luxuriant, 
and shows the ravages of what disease there is less 
evidently. 

And this brings me to another and very important 
point. It is commonly stated that strong, thick, laxuri- 
ant coffee suffers less than poor, thin trees with few 
leaves, anfl itis asserted that this is because the weaker 
cofiee is more ‘‘susceptible to the disease” than the 
luxuriant trees—that the latter possess some mysterious 
power of ‘throwing off the disease.” Facts, however, 
are against any such view. 

A densely clothed tree, from the fact that it is not 
so easily penetrated by the wind, especially when sup- 
ported by a number of others, may not become so much 
“ diseased”? in a given time as a thinner one, eyery 
leaf of which is reached by the wind-blown spores. 
Again, the dense leathery texture of a strong leaf de- 
pends on its tougher cell walls, and repletion with 
food, sap, &c., hence the mycelium may not make such 
apparent havoc with the tissues of its leaves in a given 
time as it does in the thinner, softer leaf of the more 
unfortunate tree; but there can be no doubt that the ~ 
chief cause of the prevailing belief about luxuriant trees 
is that their ability to produce foliage more rapidly and 
abundantly, partially masks the effects of the fungus 
by maintaining a general dark hue. 

The characters of the soil, again, are continually quoted 
as haying a direct effect on the fungus; but it will be 
seen from the above that, however much it may afiect 
the coffee, good or bad soil only indirectly affects the 
fungus. It must be remembered that the mycelium of 
Hemileia requires living material, already manufactured 
by the plant, for its chief food. Of course, in so far 
as rich or poor soil enables the coffee tree to make 
this food, the mycelium present in the leaf is affected, 
and flourishes well or ill. So with other peculiarities 
of soil, &e, A damp, ill-drained piece of land may | 
afford an advantageous position for the fungus spores, 
inasmuch as they there germinate readily ; but it is less 
so for the mycelium when once established, because the 
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nutrition of the coffee is affected by the sow: sub-soil 
and other causes. 

In this connection also come other complications. It 
is common to find “grub,” ‘black bug,” and other 
pests affecting coffee in damps, hollows, or any clay sub- 
soils, and I sometimes hear such remarks as that Henvi- 
leia is worse where “grub” is, and vice versa. Care- 
ful comparisons prove, however, that no connection other 
than an accidental one exists; the fungus may spread 
rapidly it is true on a field of coffee affected by ‘ grub,” 
because the foliage being thin and easily stirred by the 
wind, every facility for distribution and germination (such 
places being usually wet) ocews. But it is worthy of 
remark that a less vigorous mycelium is often found on 
such coffee, and that if a type of the fungus were to 
be selected, it were best got from a tree unaffected by 
any other pest. 

§ 12. I have now shortly examined the natural 
peculiarities of soil, climate, &c., so far as they need 
be considered in this connection, and it is of couse 
clear that numerous combinations of all degrees of these 
, may occur, The same is true of that part of the work 
on a coffee estate which is under control. 


Manuring is clearly effectual to a large extent in 
“masking the effects of ‘‘ leaf-disease,” but i is in no 
way a cure for it, in the sense of diminishing the 
ravages of the fungus. Of every basket of proper 
manure now placed at the roots of the coffe tree, 
‘a certain proportion must be looked upon as serving 
the mycelium of Hemileia for food, after undergoing 
the necessary transformations in the plant ; neverthe- 
less, aS experience shows, it is necessary to apply 
manure to enable the tree to produce and bear crop, 
nd it therefore becomes the more imperative to un- 
derstand the conditions of its action. Manure is 
. ucually applied either early in the season—I_ speak 
"particularly of the districts to the south-west of Nuwara 
‘Eliya, &c.,—to produce andsupport blossom, or later, 
‘to “carry the tree through crop,” as it is termed, 
“That both methods have their advantages is undeni- 
“able, and where possible both might be employed, 
} vere ib not for the expense. Indeed, what practi- 
| cally comes to this has occurred on a few estates, where 
the early manuring has been followed up by applica- 
tions of lime when the young crop is on the trees, 
Now, from what bas been said of Hemileia, and 
8 relations to the coffee, it is evident that one 
esirable object in the, cultivation of the tree is to 
uuce mature leaves as soon as possible, and to 
» them on the branches as long as possible. The 
ifficulties to be contended against are as follows: 
leaves are produced in April and May, they be- 
me attacked by the fungus while still young, and 
n August and September the ripening crop is too’ 
ften left bare on the branches. On the other hand, 
hos* leaves which were in bud in December are 
atured and well hardened when the fungus spores 
é blowing about, and have already enjoyed a much 
Oneer lease of life than the others, 

But, unfortunately, it is in April and May that 
th oWing season is usually at its height in these 
istricts, and it is doubtful how far leaves could be 
it on the trees at an earlier date, unless the 
uther were very wet as in 1880, when the addi- 
al leaf was largely a: the expense of blossom, 
vertheless, I would urge those planters who have 
necessary climate to arrange matters so as to 
duce their leaves as far as possible either earlier 
Tater than at present. The reasons why these 
tricts suffered from such a ‘‘bad attack of leaf- 
se”'in July this year have already been detailed, and 
be noticed that when the winds commenced, 
ye surface of young and succulent leaves were 
ly to receive the spores of Hemikia ; then followed 
rain, germination of spores, 
@ayves as the fungus destroyed them, 


and finally the foll 


Pruning should of course be arranged with the same 
object in view—to produce matured leaves during 
those months when least wind and damp may be 
expected. That some such object is kept ia view by 
many planters would appear from the various kinds 
of pruning I have witnessed. A practical qnestiou of 
this kind must be decided by each superintendent 
on each different estate. The following hinis may 
help to guide some, however. 

The chief cause of the ‘failure of blossom’ and 
the ‘dropping of crop” in all stages is the loss of 
the leaves, suddenly, and at critical stages: i. ¢., at 
periods when the blossom or crop most requires the 
food manufactured by the leaves. 

The leaves fall so suddenly, and in euch large 
quantities, because the rapidly developing fungus ig 
quickly spread over a large area of succulent foliage 
by the winds, at the time of the monsoon rains, 

Tn so far as this large surface of young leaves can 
be produced at a period earlier or later than that dur- 
ing .which the spores are being distributed by wind 
in such vast quantities, the trees will reap the benefit, 
since the disease cannot spread so rapidly, and the 
leaves will enjoy better health, and consequently do 
more work for the trees. 

I fear this can only be eftected by pruning and apply- 
ing the manure at times when they will act less rapidly 
than at present. It is clear that leaves are formed 
more slowly from January to March than from Apr 
to June, for instance (in the districts referred to); but 
the advantage gained by either having fewer leaves on 
the trees in May and June, or many hardened ones 
would probably be a decided one. 

_I am, of course, also aware, that great difliculties 
stand in the way of a modified system of cultivation ; 
not only difficulties with labour and estate routine, but 
also with the seasons. But in so far as the above ends 
could be attained, I believe advantage would accrue, 
and the manure would at least stand less chance of 
being wasted as food for the fungus. 

Another point, already referred to in part, is shelter. 
There can be no question that coffee under artificial 
shade is spared a large infliction of wind-blown spores, 
and although such sheltered frees often tend to form 
foliage in excess of crop unless the season be hot and 
dry, it becomes an important question how far the 
visitations of Hemileia could be checked by belts of 
trees or other shelter. It is matter for regret that such 
immense, unbroken areas of coffee exist without break 
of any kind, and one can trace the swaying backwards 
and forwards of the spore-laden winds in consequence. 
A subject of some importance in this connection is the 
planting of other trees among the coflee; this is of 
course done to some extent in the case of Ceara rubber 
and Cinchonas, and although the success of the experi- 
ment is not yet established in these cases, I would call 
attention to its general importance from the above point 
of view. 

The value of a broad acreage of patana or chena 
land to the windward side of an estate is another 
illustration of the importance of any break in the on- 
ward career of windblown spores. Many planters have 
recognised the fact that they do not get leaf disease 
from the low-country patamas to windward, a fact worthy 
of remark in this connection. 

This being so, it should be the aim of all to see how 
far the leaves can be kept on the trees by manure, 
artificial treatment, and cultivation, on the one hand; 
and how far the sources of infection can be lessened by 
the destruction of fallen leaves, and the prevention of 
spore invasions carried by wind from without. To those 
acquainted with the immense areas of open coffee under 
cultivation, and the difficulties of working steep and 
broken land, the practical application of hints to this 
end are admittedly very difficult; nevertheless, in face 
of the following facts, it must be insisted upon that one 
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of the most important steps in combatting the inroads 
of Hemileia is the destruction of fallen diseased leaves 
as speedily as possible. 

1. A mature spore is capable of germination within 
24 hours of its removal from the parent mycelium. 

2. A leaf which falls while still green in parts may 
continue to shed spores for some hours after reaching 
the ground. 

3. Ripe, dry spores retain their vitality for several 
weeks or even months. 

4. Any of these spores blown from the ground on 
to the new flushes of leaves which become formed after 
the ‘“‘general attack,’ c&c., may become a new centre 
of disease in two or three weeks after germination. 

I now pass on to the subject of the amount and 
kind of damage done by leaf disease to coftee—a sub- 
ject already treated of at some length in former com- 
munications. 


The Fall of Leaves, Flowers, and Crop. 


§ 13. As Ihave already shown in a preceding report, 
and as is generally held proved, the most obvious 
damage done to coffee by Hemileia vastatrix is the 


periodical destruction and premature fall of leaves which - 


it causes; if the leaves can only be kept on the trees 
for longer periods, the chief problem is solved. 

Without insisting more in detail here upon the facts 
before published and the additional proofs of the damage 
done now laid before you, I propose to examine a series 
of phenomena which at first appear extraordinary, but 
which a little reflection shows to be naturally consequent 
for the most part on the foregoing. The blossom of 
the coffee tree appears chiefly during the early months 
of the year in the districts south-west of Nuwara Eliya,* 
and this year an exceedingly promising series of blos- 
soms was produced on most of the estates. Part of this 
blossom never came to anything beyond the stage of 
buds; another portion produced young fruit, but soon 
dropped off; while a small fraction furnished the crop 
now ripening up to a greater or less extent. 

The following remarks apply more particularly to the 
districts above indicated; but the facts apply equally to 
other parts of the country as well, making proper allow- 
ances for differences in climate, seasons, &c. 

The trees, which were recovering from the late 
“attacks of leaf-disease’? in December and January, 
had commenced to clothe themselues with foliage in 
February and March, but were not generally ‘luxuriant 
before April; by force of habit, so to speak, the flower 
buds became formed in the hot weather, and expanded 
as more or less luxuriant blossoms on shoots which 
were still struggline to produce leaves to replace those 
which had been lately lost.t That many of these early 
flowers buds and flowers were poorly nourished on the 
still incompletely clothed shoots, is not surprising, andl, 
in contrast with this, it appears that the March blos- 
soms (which were generally better also), coming out on 
shoots already fairly well supplied with leaves, and 
rapidly forming new ones, were usually the successful 
ones. That this should be the case follows naturally 
from the fact that the latter blossoms and resulting 
young fruit had move material to draw nonrishment 


* In some parts of Uva and a few other places, the 
coffee blossoms nearly all the year round, a fact of 
great importance in several respects; the picking is 
more expensive, but the trees are less exhausted by the 
distribution in time of their arduous task. One Uva 
planter tells me he has had 13 blossoms within 12 
months. 

+ A correspondent to a daily paper wrote in June 
from Kotmale to the effect that splendid blossoms were 
general, but a large quantity of the February blossoms 
were destroyed, and similarly in March. Then two small 
blossoms in January and one in April should have given 
crop. His experiemece is also to the effect that manured 
cofice did best. 
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from, more leaves being present at the time, and more 
time having been given for the storage of those food- 
materials which the young berries required. 
I found also that the later blossom consisted mainly 
of finer flowers, better nourished and more vigorously 
developed as arule. Not only so, but on a given estate 
there was more crop ‘‘set” on recently manured fields 
than on the fields which had received less liberal treat- 
ment; while comparisons over large areas convinced me 
that the same held true for trees on good deep soil, as 
opposed (other things being equal) to trees giown under 
poorer conditions. 
But the statement that without leaves the tree can- 
not produce blossom and crop admits of more direct 
proof. In December, 1880, I stripped all the leaves from 
a tree on an estate in Hantane, and left it to recover 
as it could; the trees around proceeded to bear blossoms 
as usual in January, February, and March, but this 
particular tree was unable to produce a flower, all its 
energies apparantly having been required to replace the 
leaves.* Here we see that the loss of leaves by the 
ordinary trees (caused by the November attack of leaf 
disease) being made up in time to enable the trees to 
produce blossom, only reacted to the extent described 
above; but the second loss, following on the first, in 
the example given, not only prevented the setting of 
crop, but even prevented the tree from blossoming at 
all. And so with other examples. 
It thus becomes clear that, in the cases referred to, 
the blossoms produced at a time when the number 
and conditions of the leaves did not afford adequate 
nutrition, only partially succeeded in producing the 
required fruit; while those blossoms which appeared 
later, and were better nourished, yielded more pro- 
mising results in proportion as they were better sup- 
plied with food, &c. 
I have devoted much time to the examination of 
the extraordinary phenomena termed by the planters 
“failure of blossom,” and the following summarises the 
results arrived at. A certain proportion of incipient 
flower-buds did not come to anything at all, but 
formed at most yellow, sickly-looking protuberances 
which snapped off at a touch; in other cases the 
young buds opened slightly, and then ‘rotted off,” ~ 
passing through shades of yellow and brown to black. 
These buds and young flowers were peculiarly brittle, — 
and their cells were full of brilliant, waxy-looking, dense 
protoplasm; the consequence was they would break or 
snap at a touch, and were in no way limp or shrivel-~ 
led. In some cases the flower was more or less” 
deformed, the style protruded, and the corolla imper- 
fect, and such flowers often rot away at the centre.” 
A large proportion of the flowers, however appar-" 
ently in all respects normal, became fertilized, lost” 
the useless appendages, and in the ovary remaimed to 
produce fruit; nevertheless the fructified ovary did not 
swell beyond an initial stage, but turned yellow and™ 
dropped off while little bigger than a pin’s head; or, 7 
in other examples, it remained stationary for three or 
four weeks, and then either dropped or proceeded to 
swell up. : a 
Another series of events may follow the norma 
fertilization and swelling of the ovaries of successtul 
flowers, and render it by no means certain that the 
fruit will be matured. Many young berries turn yellow 
and sickly when little larger than a pea, and are 
detached with a mere touch; others acquire the normal 
size, and begin to turn orange and then shrivel up % 
a rotten or “light” brown mass. It thus appears tha 
any estimates of the crops, founded on the amount 0 
blossom, &c., were this year likely to prove fallacious av. 
and that such has been the cause is well known. p 
* Similarly with 20 trees stripped in December, 1880, 
and 40 stripped early sn January, 1881: on flowers were 
borne by any of them though magnificent blossoms formed — 
on all surrounding trees. a 
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But it showd be noticed that the falling of crop, 
when once it has begun to swell, depends on exactly 
the same kind of poor nutrition that was referred to 
before; for it is essential to note that just at the 
season when the crop is commencing to swell rapidly 
before ripening, another series of Hemileia attacks 

come on—i.c., at atime when all that the plant can supply 
in the way of elaborated food is required for the crop 
on its branches, the fungus come at myriads of centres 
to rob it of this very material., Not only so, but by 
oceupying space on the leaves, destroying their tissues, 

and shortening their period of activity, it prevents 

them from doing anything more for the tree; more- 

over, the profound disturbance of physiological relations 
which results affects the whole plant. 

I have given details in an appendix note of the 
observations chosen to illustrate the above remarks ; 
these may be compared with a sort of standard based 
on comparative examinations. I estimate that an average 
“cluster” of flowers (counting all the flowers produced 
during the year on both sides of the branch) contains 
15 to 20 individuals, and that a good sample of 
“spike” or flowering twig supports 10 to 12 such 
clusters. We may assume, therefore, that a fair spike 
has 200 flowers on it in the season. 

I gather from planters that 100 cherries per tree 
will give approximately one ewt. per acre, supposing 

' the trees equal andat a common distance apart. I also 
learn that less than 15,000 cherries fill a bushel measure.* 
: Supposing the average coflee tree of 8-15 years old 
_ to bear ten primaries, each of which supports five 
' secondaries, and that each of these fifty secondaries 
produced only five such spikes as have been described 
above; then we have each tree bearing 250 spikes of 
Besson. The startling conclusion is arrived at that 
each such tree has about 50,000 individual flowers on 
its branches in the season! It appears to have been 
a common eyent at one time for large fields of coffee 
‘to yield at the rate of 10 cwt. per acre, and such 
ocews in places now. If the above data are correct, 
the trees would give 10 ewt. per acre if only 1-50th part 
f the blossom came to maturity—i.e., if each tree 
ripened 1,000 cherries. Hence we are driven to conclude 
that less than 100th part of the blossom becomes 
ripe crop, as a rule. 
I am convinced that in some cases where not more 
han three ecwt. per acre will be picked, the trees 
sduced blossoms as large as the above. 
Tt is of course true that no one could expect so large 
a number of flowers each to produce ripe fruit; but 
the present state of affairs is not due to a mere 


crowding out of flowers or young fruit by successful 
competitors in a fair struggle for existence. The tree 
“as a whole is poorly nowished from want of leaves, 
nd no sooner does it make arrangements to replace 
this want than it is again denuded: that the visible 
effects of the damage should appear in the flowers and 
—frnit is in accord with experience elsewhere. 
There is a concensus of opinion among planters that 
- the “tree is weakened,’ and that manuwing enables it 
to “set more crop.” In the sense I have insisted upon, 
the tree may be considered ‘* weakened,” that is to say, 
it is capable of supporting less crop; but it still puts 
forth immense energies periodically to replace the lost 
saves by new ones. That more blossom was success- 
“set” this year on manured coffee than on trees 
vy in food material, is therefore not to be wondered 
; just as little surprising is it, also, that coffee in 
p good soil in a drier climate, and which had been 
harassed by Hemileia, should produce good crops. 


i, 


—* 1 had a quarter of a bushel of cherries counted, and 
ound 3,747; this would be nearly 15,000 to the bushel. 
the Ceylon Directory, however, the number is given as 
000, and this may be a better average. A planter who 
ted the cherries in 4 bushel, found 1,828: this gives a 
tle over 14,600 to the bushel. 
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Src. IT.—REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

§ 14. In considering the question of remedial meas- 
wes it ig necessary to apprehend clearly the nature of 
the problem to be dealt, with, and this is by no means 
a simple matter. It has become a popular error to 
suppose that the discovery of some chemical which will 
destroy the fungus is the chief aim of investigation ; 
this is, however, the simplest of all the questions to 
answer, and indeed no such chemical could be of any 
use so long as the following points remained undecia- 
ed:—(1) When should the fungus be assailed? and (2) 
How often would it be necessary to apply any external 
remedy? But however cheap and easy the application 
of any reagent may be, and however efficacious the 
chemicals used, it is clear that care must be exercised 
in treating such an organ as the leaf of a permanent 
plant like coffee so as at the same time to produce 
in contact with it a continuous and readily diffused 
body strong enough to kill the fungus without hurting 
the leaf or tree. 

Much of my time during the earlier portion of this 
year was employed in watching tue efiects of certain 
chemicals on coffee and on the fungus, and numerous 
experiments with all kinds of reagents have convinced 
me of the following facts. In devising any direct mode 
of attacking the fungus, some rapidly-produced, fairly 
soluble material must be employed, so as to be already 
on the leaves at a time when the spores are germinating. 

At this period the delicate tubes are easily destroyed 
and offer hardly any resistance to weak canstic or 
poisonous solutions; but they are formed so rapidly and 
enter the stomata so quickly, that any application must 
be already on the spores when they emerge. No at- 
tempts to attack the internal mycclium have succeeded 
in the slightest degree, and statements to the effect 
that the mycelium was prevented from producing spores 
by the absorption of reagents through the stem are 
not supported by the evidence. Unless the germinating 
spore is destroyed before the tube enters the leaf, 
nothing short of injury to the leaf need prevent the 
mycelium from producing spores again as described. 

A suggestion to bring about lateral absorption of 
carbolic acid through the cambium of the tree, and in 
some supposed manner to attack the fungus from within, 
was met at the time with the necessary proofs of its 
erroneous nature. It was, however, attempted on several 
patches of coftee trees, with the results predicted— 
injury to the trees and no diminution of the disease 
spots. 

The greatest difficulty of all in this connection is 
presented in the fact that the fungus spends nearly the 
whole of its active life in the tissues of the leaf. In 
common with other such parasites, its life is ap- 
parently so arranged that as short a time as possible 
shall intervene between the well-protected spore-condition 
and the safely ensconced mycelium. It is clearly a 
condition of success, therefore, that the reagent be on 
the spore at germination. 

A second essential is that the whole of the spores 
be destroyed, since I have shown how rapidly a single 
spore may reinfect a leat, and its progeny spread on 
to neighbowing trees. This important condition demands 
two properties on the part of the reagent used, (1) that 
the chemical employed shall rapidly diffuse and reach 
every corner of the plant, &¢., and (2) that it shall be 
continuously evolved or persistent in its action. The 
first of these conditions absolutely precludes the use of 
any liquid, in the opinion of most planters, since the 
distribution of such cannot be carried out thoroughly 
without greater expenditure of labow and money than 
are forthcoming for the purpose. As to the second 
condition, the difficulties are very great, since few sub- 
stances or compounds can be suggested which will at 
the same time readily diffuse and yet persistently carry 
on the work required. Nevertheless, no substance is of 
any use that will not act persistently, for we have 
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seen that the rapidly-serminating spores are continually 
being brought by the wind, and the tubes produced as 
continually entering the stomata of the leaf during the 
rains, we. 

And here a fresh difficulty arises. To meet the re- 
quirements of the case, the reagent must be soluble, 
and yet the time when it is most required to be active 
is when the rains are continuously dissolving it, and 
running off with it in solution to the ground. ‘This 
being so, one must also be doubly careful in selecting 
nothing which (or products of which) may do harm to 
the tree on being washed into the soil around the roots. 

All the mineral or metallic poisons, such as salts of 
copper, zine, antimony, d&ec., are therefore useless for 
the purpose, though fatal to the fungus. Hither on 
account of their prime cost, or danger and difficulty of 
application, &c., the following chemicals, though readily 
killing the fungoid tubes, must also be placed out of 
account ; acetic acid, osmic, chromic, and other metallic 
acids; bromine and iodine and compounds, hydrocyanic 
and other organic acids of like nature.* This rapidly 
brings the list of available reagents down to a limit, 
and it appears clear that the possible chemical must 
be selected from among the following: sulphuric acid 
and compounds of sulphur, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid 
aud compounds of chlorine and carbolic acid. Ammonic 
potassic, and sodie hydrates also Jill the tubes 
effectually, as do strong solutions of common salt and 
other similar compounds. 

Neyertheless, very few of the above are available, since 
most of them would have to be applied in a liquid 
form, or are in other ways unsuited. Some compound 
which will continuously evolve an easily diffused, readily 
soluble gas, forming with the water on the leaves a 
solution sufficiently strong to do the maximum of injury 
to the germinating spores, and the minimum of harm 
to the coftee leaf—the after-products of which are not 
injurious to the tree when washed to the roots—such 
is the desideratum. 

Carbolic acid is not sufficiently soluble and diffusible 
for the purposes required, and its highly caustic and 
irritant characters make it a very dangerous reagent to 
put on living coffee trees. Nevertheless, I shall refer to 
experiments where it has been largely used in a certain 
form. Its great cheapness of course commends it. 

Chlorine compounds are not available. The caustic 
nature of ‘‘chloride of lime” brings about the destruc- 
tion of the leaf tissues, while the passage of gaseous 
chlorine, hydrochloric acid, and other allied compounds 
into the stomata, is fatal to. the tree. 

Considering all the facts, I find sulphurous and allied 
acids the best and most available reagents yet suggested 
for the destruction of the fungus on the coffee; and of 
all the methods for procuring the destructive gases, there 
are noue to equal that proposed some time ago—the 
interactions of sulphur and freshly-burnt lime on the 
moist leaf—and for the following reasons :— 

(1.) The mixture is slowly continuous in action for 
long time. 

(2.) The slowly-evolved gases distribute themselves 
rapidly by diffusion. 

(3.) The chief gases are very readily dissolved in 
water. 

(4.) The solution formed is strong enough to lull the 
germinal tubes, but too weak to injure the leaf. 

(5.) The acid solution does not concentrate to a dan- 
gerous strength, since it is continually being absorbed 
by portions of the lime, and the compounds become 
further oxydized to neutral or nearly neutral salts. 

(6.) Not only ave the final products harmless to the 
tree, but the chief one (sulphate of lime) is a valuable 
manure. 

(7.) The mixture is simply and readily applied by 
eoolies’ hands. 


*I omit here all mention of many other expensive 
bodies. 


It is therefore evident that sulphur and lime, eyoly- 
ing sulphurous gases on the surface of the leaf, &c., 
comply with most of the requirements aboye commented 
upon. Having decided upon the best reagent, and the time 
to apply it, it remains to examine another very im- 
portant point, viz., what is to be used as a measure 
of success in the experiments? 

In more or less preliminary trials with lime, or sul- 
phur and lime, I was much impressed with the fact 
that every one relied on the general impressions created 


by simply viewing the coffee from time to time. This 
admits of too much chance of fallacious conclusions 


where a small difference may be of importance, and I 
accordingly tried to get rid of subjective sources of error 
by the followimg scheme. 

Since the reagent, by destroying germinating spores, 
should give the leaves on which they were germinating 
a longer lease of life, so to speak, if the trees are equal 
in other respects, the treated specimens should possess 
more leaves than those not treated: this being so, we 
can decide whether any resulting darker shade is due 
to an increase in the number of leaves or to some other 
change produced. If the leaves, however, remain longer 
on the tree, that tree should drop less crop; and hence 
the second test. Other checks to the work will be noticed 
below. 

A number of preliminary experiments with lime, sul- 
phlur and lime, carbolic acid, &c., may be passed over 
as not yielding sufficiently definite results, or not haying 
been performed at the proper time. Of my own numer- 
ous preliminary trials, I shall only quote those which 
throw direct light on the matter; but I here take the 
opportunity of thanking several gentlemen for the aid 
afforded me, either by the practical application of my 
suggestions, or in giving me valuable hints derived from 
their former experiences. 

The first experiment on Harrow Estate. 

§ 15. My. Anton, of Pundaluoya, has been good enough 
to give me the following account of an experiment car- 
ried out by him on Harrow estate in 1879-80, and which 
from the results obtained, he felt encouraged to repeat 
during 1880-81. 

Sulphur and lime were applied on an area of coffee 
of a certain acreage from July 20th to August 12th, 
1879, and the results compared with what happened on 
another area of similar coffee. Both the treated and 
non-treated fields were considered equal as regards soil, 
exposure, altitude, &c., and both had been well manured 
in May, 1878. At the time of application both areas 
were badly rusted with Hemnvileia, and presented a good 
crop, which it was feared would not all be picked on 
account of the known tendency shown by diseased trees 
to drop crop. , 

Duwing October, 1879, to January, 1880, the crop was 
picked, and it was found that the sulphured coffee bore 
about 6 ewt. per acre, proportionally little light, while 
the non-treated area only gave 4 cwt. per acre and 
twice as much light. Mr. Anton suggested that the 
difference was due to more leayes having been kept on 
the trees by the treatment, and it will be seen that 
such was no doubt the case: the explanation of this 
may be deferred until the second experiment on Harrow 
has been described. 

Lhe second experiment on Harrow Estate. 

§ 16. After the results obtained in 1879-80 it ap-— 
peared desirable to repeat the experiment of applying — 
sulphur and lime to the coffee at a time when the rust 
had already made its appearance. I undertook the task, 


therefore, of watching a second attempt, and of examin- 


ing the results as it proceeded. 

A series of fields of coffee, covering 32 acres, and 
forming an irregular oblong block, were selected for the — 
experiment: on 24 acres were applied sulphur and lime ~ 
in the proportion of 1 to 3. 
in by hand at the rate of about 4 0z. per tree. The 
ether eight acres remained untouched. This field of — 


The mixture was thrown 
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i eight acres lies below the bungalow, and slopes chiefly 
_ to the north-west; the sulphured fields lie south and 
' east of the bungalow, and are somewhat broken by 
~ vayines and roads. 
| All the cofiee was about 24 years old, and bore but 
| little crop last year. The soil is somewhat loam-like, 
though not heavy, and numerous boulders and rocks— 
| not caleareous—are interspersed among the trees. The 
_ higher parts are washed, and therefore possess rather 
/ poorer soil than the lower. The untreated coftee was, 
on the whole, slightly better in point of position and 
soil than the bulk of that sulphured. 
The climate is described as wet in the 5. W. mon- 
soon, but, considering the clevation (3,500 to 4,000 ft.) 
hot, and especially so among the rocks. The weather 
during the early part of 1880 was exceptionally wet, 
and much blossom was lost. June, 1880, was tolerably 
fine, but July decidedly wet. 
The treatment of the coffee had been liberal, the 
manuwing commencing in December, 1878, and being 
completed in March, 1879. The application of the manure 
' was made from below upwards, cattle manure, &c. (two 

baskets per tree) and castor cake and bones (1} Ib. per 
tree) being the ingredients used. On this account, the 
ower (unsulphured) portion “had a better early blos- 
som set”? from being manwred at an earlier date, and 
consequently carried a little more crop at the time of 
the commencement of the experiment than the higher 
parts of the sulphwred area. When the experiment was 
mranged (August, 1880) the position of affairs stood 
thus :—Crop advancing. Still some six or eight weeks 
of §. W. wind to be expected (blowing over the wn- 
sulphured coffee before reaching the treated fields) and 
occasional rains of course. 

The objects of the experiment were: (1) to save 
leaves, by preventing the entrance of germinal tubes, 
&c.; (2) to see what proportion of leaf and crop ex- 
isted after 2 certain period; (3) to see if the quality 
and quantity of the “ cherry” or ‘ parchment” differed 
on the two areas. 

The swlphwing was commenced on August 9th, but 
had to be suspended on account of wet weather ; leaves 
sent fo me on August 14th demonstrated the destruct- 
ive efiects at the time of this partial application. On 
_ Angust 18th the sulphwing was recommenced early in 
the moming in my presence, and I spent two days 
examining the effects oh leaves with which sulphur and 
lime had been in contact for a period varying from five 
to forty hours. A strong and irritating odour proved 
the presence of the sulphurous gases, and there was no 
room for doubt as to the destructive effects of the re- 


agent on the yarions fungal filaments and on the spores 
and germinal tubes of Hemileia. 

The interval from August 20th to August 30th was 
fine, and the penetrating gases made havoc with the 
fungus on all sides. Then came the rain, and from 
tember 1st to September 12th very wet weather pre- 
Vailed. There can be no doubt that the chief destructive 
effects of the sulphur were made eyident before this, 
and that very little, if any, results in this direction 
ocomred later. 

On September 12th Mr. Anton wrote to me to the 
affect that the ‘disease’ was reappearing on spots here 
and there: this must have arisen from spores which 
gern ninated at the end of August ; , Whether from odd 


since, it is impossible to, say. 
On September 27th I again visited the coffee, and 
sould detect little difierence; everywhere was a fairly 
fill ny crop, and picking proceeded rapidly, Microscopie 
servation demonstrated the presence of new fungal 
ments and spores of [emileia, &c., on the leaves, 
and it was plain that the coffee was “ re-infected.” 

On November 19th the sulphured area looked darker 
than the other, and fewer trees could be detected which 
evidently suffering from crop, Little disease ap- 


peared anywhere. On November 25th, however, another 
outbreak of disease was apparent, though it did not 
become bad. 

On December 20th my notes run to this effect: “I 
am convinced that the sulphured patch looks darker.” 

Before proceeding to give the details of the tests 
used to decide what had occured, I propose to examine 
the results of preliminary experiments, which help to 
throw light on the matter. 

A number of coffee plants were sulphured in the 
nurseries in July, 1880, before planting out. These were 
about one year old and had no primaries, and had been 
pricked out from among the coffee in July, 1879. 

Another series of plants, put out in June, 1880, had 
not been stlphured before planting out. These were 
nearly two years old, and had three pairs of primaries 
each: they had also been carried a short distance 
before planting, but had been placed in the field a 
month earlier than the preceding. 

In August, 1880, Mr. Anton drew my attention to 
the fact that although the two-year-old stronger plants 
had been three months in the open, they possessed 
fewer leaves than the others, which were See one year 
old and had been planted owt only two months, and he 
attributed the difference to the effects of the swphu, 
believing that the treatment had kept a larger number 
of leaves on the plants. 

On counting 500 of the wisulphured plants, we found 
the total number of leaves which they possessed was 
2,544—7.¢., an average of about five leaves each. An 
equal mumber of sulphured plants gave 3,165, or an 
average of about six leaves each. 

From obseryations on carefully-sheltered plants grown 
from seed, and put out as above, I find that a healthy 
one-year-old plant should haye about 60 leaves, and a 
two-year-old probably more than 250. This being so, 
the difference between the aboye plants is much larger 
than appears at first sight, the sulphured plants pos- 
sessing six leaves out of a possible 60, or 10 per cent ; 
and the others only five in 250, or 2 per cent. 

From the known properties of lime and sulphate of 
lime, from analyses of coffee and coffee soils, and from 
the experience of several planters who have used slaked 
and caustic lime alone on coffee lands, it is clear that 
lime in general is a valuable soil ingredient to Ceylon 
coffee, and it becomes a question of some importance, 
how far the suecess of the Harrow experiment may 
have been due to the various actions of lime with re- 
spect to coffee and coffee soils. 

Experiments demonstrate that the foliage of coffee 
becomes darker after caustic or partially slaked lime is 
added to the soil and forked in, and it is on record 
that decided benefit has resulted from using sulphur and 
lime amongst the manure applied to the roots of the 
tree. 

I now proceed to examine the Harrow experiment on 
its merits, as an attempt to cope with leaf disease and 
obtain more crop. 

The crop picked from the 24 acres (sulphmred) on 
the one hand, and that from the eight acres on the other, 
were kept separate, and a retwm made showing: (1) 
the actual quantity of ripe “cherry” (frnit) obtained 
from each; (2) the amount of ‘parchment’ (pulped 
beans) which this gave; and (3) the proportion of 
“light ’’ or bad beans yielded. 

The 24 acres (swphured) gave 1,168 bushels of ripe 
‘“cherry,” or at the rate of 484 bushels per acre; the 
fruit from the eight acres (unsulphured) measured 291 
bushels—/. ¢., at the rate of 364 bushels per acre. Hence 
very nearly 12 bushels per acre more were obtained 
from the sulphured area than from the other. The 
“outtmm " from the 1,168 bushels of sulphured coffee 
was 548, or nearly 47 per cent; that of the 291 bushels 
was 184, or nearly 63} per cent.; thus, the unsulphured 
coffee gave a better outturn. But the difference in 
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“lieht”’ coffee is most remarkable. The 1,168 bushels 
of sulphured coffee yielded 12} of “light,” or nearly 
2:235 per cent; whereas the 291 bushels gave 9—i. ¢., 
4-891 per cent. In other words, the light coffee from 
the unsulphured area was more than twice as much per 
cent as that trom the treated coffee. 

The unsulphured coffee, therefore, (which started with 
no disadvantage, but rather the reverse, considering that 
it was below the bungalow, on better soil, and manured 
two months earlier) ripened less crop and produced much 
more light coffee, though the outturn was superior in 
the proportion 63: 47 per cent. 

A sample of each coffee was sent to Colombo, and 
cured. separately; each sample measured 94 bushels, and 
it will be seen that a slight difference obtains still in 
fauour of the sulphured coffee :— 


Honvuririya Mirus. 
Colombo, 27th January 1881. 


L.—Sulphured. Maumo. of Coffee ready for Shipment. 


BGer Seo). a 
eg 864 28 8 8 © 6 
Sia San wa gi 
Tb oz. Cwt. qr. ib. oz. 
it Ie ulsts Ade MO 
Ds I oo Paaysl WOR — @) 
33 95 ge Grel Gg) 
P,, 1 P= 2020 
Die sO pelle iO 
Mae ee rome ae 9 O 
(ero wets) 6) 
Pieces! coffee) ce vs) 2h .. 1 ii 
Black &brown .. .. 1 .. ® 8 
QO © 4% 
ab B Dy O22) 


Honovertiya Mrs. 
Colombo, 27th January 1881. 


F.—Unsulphured. Mzumo. of Coffee ready for Shipment. 


Se te 
Be ence 3 
lal weak tal S) (cy SM ea a 
tb. oz. Cwt. qr. Ib. oz. 
iF 1 ist 4500) 
Pie. 1 2nd 100 0 
Bie 1 ard ~=—s«a6Ds«OO 
Pas 1 Pp 22 0 
2 0 3} {0) 
AWS ee iM 11 0 
OO mt @ 
Pieces coffee 1... .. .. 1 13 
Black & brown 1... .. .. 05 
0 O 20 2 
4A 3 2° 0 16" 2 


As I cannot do better than make use of the accom- 
panying remarks on the above, Mr. Bois’s letters are 
published with his permission :— 

Colombo, 1st March 1881. 


My Dran Mr. Warp,—I have this morning had a 
long talk with Mr. Anton with regard tothe experiment 
upon the Harrow Estate, and he mentioned that you were 
somewhat puzzled with the outturn of the coffee in 
Colombo, and Mr. Symons’ report thereupon. Now, I 
do not think that they are in any way unfavourable to 
the coffee (marked E) which had been treated with sul- 
phur and lime. It is true that the F unsulphured sample 
had a smaller proportion of small size; but, on the 
other hand, the bean of E might have been of closer 
texture (and therefore of better quality) seeing that the 
outtwn of clean coffee from the parchment was 4:27 
in the case of BH, and only 4:39in F. If the bean had 


been smaller and the outturn worse, I should give my 
opinion against the sulphur and lime, but in the present 
instance I am not disposed todo so. You will notice 
also that in the sample F there is a larger proportion 
of Peaberry, and although this quality is prized, it is, 
I believe, the result of impaired growth. As regards 
the colow, there was certainly a difierence, but so 
slight as to be almost inappreciable. Mr. Symons was 
a little doubtful about it at first, and it was not until 
we had both carefully examined it in the same light 
that we came to the conclusion that there was a difier- 
ence. I should not like to say that the EK mark was 
inferior, or that the slight difference in colour was suffici- 
ent to influence the price; in fact, I do not think it 
would do so, You must take my remarks for what they 
are worth, but so far as Ican judge the experiment on 
Harrow is by no means discouraging.—Yours faithfully, 
Frep. Wm. Bots. 


Colombo, 3rd March 1881. 


My Duar Mr. Warp,—I have no objection whatever 
to your using my letter if you find it desirable. 

I attach considerable importance to the difference of 
6 Ib. in 240 1b. parchment, as it is equal to 23 per cent. 
I also attach importance to the difterence between 24 
per cent and 5 per cent of light coffee.—Yours truly, 

Frep. Wm. Bots. 


Besides the above reports on the samples, I sent 
marked packages of each to several firms in Colombo, 
and must take this opportunity of thanking those gen- 
tlemen who took so much trouble with my samples. 
I was anxious to see if experts could detect any im- 
portant differences in the parchment, and the samples 
sent were simply marked with letters. Examples of 
the opinions given are selected as follows :—* 

(1) “I am of opinion that the F} is slightly supe- 
rior in colour and brightness to EH: it is of a brighter, 
clearer, bluish-green than E, which has a decided brownish 
tinge; but both are extremely fine samples. The F is 
a larger coftee, but contains more triage than H, and 
the outtwmn is consequently worse, but equal quanti- 
ties of the bulk size were in the following propor- 
tions :—134'8 F to 131°3 HE, or 2-4 per cent in fayour 
of F, which I pronounce decidedly superior, as far as 
the good coftee is concerned, to H, EH being one per 
cent better than F as regards triage.” 

(2) “At is about one per cent heavier than B, and 

the beans were better in colour and fuller im size 
when peeled as compared with the parchment.” 
’ (3) “The coffees look very similar, but the A has a 
larger proportion of ‘‘0” size, “1” size, and Peaberry, 
the most valuable qualities, while B has a much 
larger proportion of No. 2, the smallest size. On the 
other hand, A has a slightly larger proportion of blacks 
and browns, but we could not tell whether this would 
be the same in a larger sample, although we may 
mention that the A showed a good many poor pick- 
ings of this description than the B in the two sam- 
ples of parchment sent down before.” 

(4) “‘500 cubic centimetres of A weighed nett 227-35; 
500 cubic centimetres of B weighed 224-35.” 

(5) “Both the samples are of exceptionally good 
quality, far superior to the bulk of this season’s crop, 
and the coffee appears to be almost free from dis- 
eased beans, which are now so prevalent. * * * 
The only difference we can discover in the two sam- 
ples is that A is rather a deeper colour than B, but 
both coffees would obtain the yery hightest prices of 
the day.” 

(6) ‘The slight difference in the colour of the two 

* Hach of the numbered paragraphs gives the opinion of 
an independent expert. 

+ F = Uusulphured coffee; HK = sulphured. 

+ A always= Unsulphured coffee ; B —sulphured. 
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‘samples of coffee you sent would not affect the selling 
value.” 

(7) “Sometimes I think A a shade better than B, 
bat cannot make up my mind about it.” 

(8) ‘‘They are both fine samples of coffee in parch- 
ment, and would probably give a very good outturn ; 
they peel a long, well-shaped, close bean, such as is 
much sought after by buyers. Of the two, perhaps B 
contains beans slightly larger than A, and smaller too, 
being scarcely so regular as A. In colow the samples 
appear alike—both fine.” 

After the completion of the experiment on Harrow 
it was not an easy task to determine exactly the effect 
that had been produced on the trees. It was urged 
that the darker colour of the sulphured area might 
haye been due to the manure, in conjunction with 
sulphate of lime, &c., having benefited the trees more 
than the manure alone; ov it might be due to the 
immediate action of caustic lime on the manured soil 
having rendered certain useful ingredients rapidly avail- 
able; or, finally, if was probably due to the fact that 
more leaves had been kept on the trees by the de- 
struction of the fungus in August. On December 20th, 
_ therefore, I tried to decide this question by stripping 
the leaves from ten trees on each area, and ascert- 
_ aining the average number of leaves: per tree. The 
_ following tables give the results :— 

A.—Unsutenurep Corrnr. 
State of Tree as Number of primary 


Number of 


regards Crop, &c. Branches. full-sized Leaves. 

Heavy crop, thin tree... 18 518 
Do. aie 8 at 218 

Fair crop and tree in 
, fair condition ae t 974 
_ A fine tree oe 8 1,300 
1D Oh ee 10 1,300 

Fair crop and in good 
condition bc 9 966 

Small crop, tree in good 
condition te 13 1,800 

Heavy crop and badly 
diseased all over . 13 é 370 

Small crop, fine condi- 
ie tion cH 12 2,295 
_ Heavy crop, fair 10 858 
105 10,599 


i 
B.—Sciruurepd Corree. 


State of Tree, Number of Number of 


Crop, &e. Primaries. full-sized Leaves. 
‘Small crop, tree diseased 10 1,010 
‘Fair crop, good condition 10 1,400 

i. Do. er 10 i 650 

- Small crop, fine tree .. 14 3H 1,900 

Heavy crop, tree ‘shuck” = 21 438 

Heavy crop, fair tree .. 9 ya 475 

Do. ie 9 ae 33 

Pair crop, good condition in 676 

Do. <fs 14 998 
—Heayy crop 13 778 | 

121 8,662 


On comparing these tables it will be seen that the 
trees not sulphured had more leayes in the proportion 
of 10,599: 8,662. On considering the matter further, 
and comparing the trees selected, it occwred, howeyer, 
that had we selected trees less irregular in point of 
size, condition, number of primaries, and other re- 
Bpects; and, moreover, had we counted all the leaves, 
instead of selecting only those which were considered 
full-sized (a difficult thing to determine properly) the 
results might be different. 

_ Since I was very anxious to get at the truth of the 
— mitter, a number of preliminary attempts were made 
to select some fair standard of comparison. It was 
decided to select trees each of which possessed 10 un- 
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injured primaries, to count all leaves more than two 
inches in length, and to weigh the leaves as well as 
count them. 

Ov December 21st the trees were selected and strip- 
ped, the leaves put into baskets, and weighed and 
counted while fresh. The results were :— 


B.—Suupwourep Corrrr. 
Nuwnber of 


A.—Unsvbruvurrep Corren. 
Number of 


Leaves over Weight Leaves over Weight 
2 inches of the 2 inches ot the 
long. Leaves long. Leaves. 
2,868 44 Ib 3,396 44 Ih. 
2,590 .. 34 2,734 4 
1,548 .. 24 1,330 3 
Wiedus Vets; te ds 836 J 
658 1 oo 1,318 34 
852... «1G 3 940 1} 
G72 fel al ae 690 1 
GB Go) ul 454. Os 
570 J 1,028 1k 
2,302 4 2,596 By 
13,422 214 Ib. 15,322 25% Ib. 


On comparing these we find the unsulphured cofice 
averaged 1342-2 leaves per tree; the snlphured 1532-2. 
The weight indicates about 631 unsulphured leaves to 
the pound, but only 599 of those sulphured. 

on January 20th, 1881, these observations were re- 
peated with the same precautions, and the following 
were the results :— 

A.—UNSULPHURED COFFEE. 

No. of Leaves over 
two inches long. 


B.—SvLPHURED Correr. 
No. of Leaves over 
two inches long. 


1,892 2,266 
1,186 1,700 
1,469 1,066 
1,032 1,318 
3896 792 
1,398 2,715 
1,036 1,118 
1,836 1,268 
2,332 1,980 
1,762 1,100 
14,839 15,323 


Total weight—15 lb. Total weight—8} lb. 

Comparing again, it appears decided that the darker 
colour of the sulphured coffee was (in part, at any 
rate) due to the presence of more leaves in the pro- 
portion of about 1,532 leaves per tree, against about 
1,484, and that there was more matter in the sulphur- 
ed leaves, which only took about 839 to the pound, 
against 989. The chief reason why both sets of leaves 
weighed less than in December was on account of the 
drier weather prevailing at the time of the January 
experiment. 

Before discussing this matter further, I will conclude 
the account of the Harrow experiment. The cost, I 


am informed, was R20-47 per acre; sulphur at 
R190, and lime at R25-25 per ton in Colombo. 
It was found that seven men, carrying about half a 


mile, could apply the powder to one acre per diem. 

It appears from the foregoing that sulphur and lime 
applied at the critical period, when the germinating 
spores of /femilvia ave threatening to denude the trees 
laden with crop, prevent the fall of leaf to a certain 
extent, and for a short time by destroying spores and 
germinal tubes, and that no harm accrues to the coffee 
from the after products; but it must also be pointed 
out that either from the action of the lime alone, or 
from salts of sulphur and lime as well, a distinct 
benefit to the trees is obtained as the results of the 
absorption by the roots of the compounds dissolved in 
the water in the soil. 
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The Peradeniya Experiment. closed in a square of canvas arranged as follows: stout 
§ 17. In order to have a second experiment performed posts driven into the earth at intervals of a few feet 


of the same nature as that on Harrow, a piece of coffee 
was selected on Peradeniya estate in June 1881, and 
half the piece treated as before. 

The coffee chosen covers a narrow, oblong tract of 
16 acres. It is described as good coffee, and at the 
time the experiment began had a fair crop on the trees. 
A great deal of trouble was spent in obtaining equal 
areas for experiment, as the ground is somewhat broken 
by hollows, ridges, and patches of grass or stones. 

A line was marked by driving stakes imto the ground, 
dividing the 16 acres longitudinally; the half which 
was treated lies generally to the north of the other half. 

The sulphur and lime were applied on July 6th, 7th, 
and 8th, and the experiment was completed on the 16th, 
rain haying come on and interfered with the application. 

The whole area is fairly sheltered, but the 8S. W. blows 
across the lower end as if from S. to N., therefore 
blowing across the unsulphured patch first. € 

The soil is stony and light as a whole, and some- 
what shallow in places; and the coffee is somewhat old. 
Leaf disease was becoming very bad when the experi- 
ment began, and much ‘rust’ was present on the leaves. 

The area was manured with bulk (cattle and poonac) 
in January 1880, and gaye little crop last season. 

On July 15th no change was discernible; the field 
was yellow with rust, and the sulphur and lime first 
put on were washed largely to the soil by the rain. 
Examination of given leaves demonstrated the activity 
of the reagent. 

On July 26th LI again saw the coffee. Many leaves 
were falling in the hot, dry weather, and although Hemi- 
leia was still abundant, the manager (Mr. Huxley) 
thought the strip was looking better. 

During the first week in August, the bad leaves had 
fallen for the most part, and the new leaves were already 
making the coffee look darker; but at the end of the 
month a decided though slight difference in colour could 
be detected on either side of the line of stakes: this 
was most evident on one of the later treated parts. 

About the middle of August, however, afresh ‘‘ attack 
of leaf disease” had broken out all over the field, and 
it became clear that the benefit, so far as external 
application was concerned, would be partial and temporary. 

This follows, also, from the other facts. In apply- 
ing sulphur and lime on July 8—16, those spores and 
tubes were destroyed which would have produced spots 
about August Ist and later. The rain, however, broke 
into the experiment (and it is clear that no application 
could be made then), while spores did not cease to 
arrive and break forth from mycelia already inside the 
leaf, and the consequence was a new outbreak about 
the middle of August. Of course the good done made 
itself visible—germination was, at least, to some extent, 
delayed, and the cleaner leaves showed forth and dark- 
ened the colour. 

It remains to be seen how much benefit will be de- 
rived from the experiment in the end. The crop from 
each field is being kept separate, and it will be pulped, 
c&e., separately. This cannot be decided before the end 
of the year. I am strongly of opinion that the darker 
colour, which is now increasing, is due to the action 
of the lime on the soil, and the absorption of lime 
and sulphur salts, d&c., by the roots.* 

Haperiment on Belgravia Estate. 

§ 18. Acting on suggestions derived from preceding 
experiments, the following plan was adopted, and Mr. 
Elphinstone kindly undertook to have it carried out on 
Belgravia estate, Lindula. 

A square of coffee was selected in April consisting of 
trees as equal as possible and situated on a flat sur- 
rounded by sheltering hills. About 100 trees were en- 
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* The results will be watched and reported upon, if 
necessary, at the end of the season. 


supported two lengths of canvas or ceiling cloth three 
feet wide, carefully nailed on and joined. Hence the 
enclosing wall was six feet high. 

The wind of the 8. W. monsoon comes in at one 
corner, and blows diagonally across the square. The 
soil is fair, but somewhat moist at this spot. All the 
leaves and prunings were carefully removed from the 
enclosure, and leaves were buried in the soil. 

The enclosure was completed in May, and a consider- 
able number of ‘‘rust-patches” were already on the 
leaves all over the enclosed and surrounding coffee. On 
May 18th the whole inside of the enclosure was treated 
with sulphur and lime, thrown by hand into every tree, 
and on the logs, ground, and canvas. Microscopic ex- 
amination demonstrated the destruction of the germinat- 
ing spores as before. 

At the end of June the enclosure showed no marked 
difference to the unaided eye, and it became clear that 
the disease was very little reduced inside the square. 

On August 13th I again visited the enclosure. Looked 
down on from above, the colour of the coffee was darker 
under the lee of the corner where the wind caught the 
square, and became paler towards the opposite corner. 
Careful examination showed that the trees in the more 
sheltered corner had less rust on the leaves than those 
in the opposite corner; at the same time no one could 
undertake to say that the most diseased corner was 
more free from the rust than the coffee immediately 
outside and partially sheltered by the whole square. 

It was perfectly evident, in fact, that whatever good 
had been done by the application of sulphur and lime 
on May 18th, it was only a transitory benefit; the 
coffee had become re-infected, and was nearly as bad as 
ever. In short, one application of the reagent was clearly 
shown to be insufficient. 

On reflection, and as the facts already detailed in this 
report became known, the explanation of this disappointing 
fact revealed itself to the following effect :— 

ist.—It is clear that those germinal tubes which were 
already in the leaf when the application was made were 
safe from the effects of the reagent, and would produce 
spores (according to the knowledge now to hand) some 
fortnight to three weeks later. Hence there would be 
the means of re-infection already imside the enclosure, 
unless the sulphur and lime acted long enough to catch 
the new spores also. This it did not do at that season, 
being largely washed off during the monsoon rains. 

2nd.—These newly-produced spores would germinate in 
the rains and their tubes enter the leaves forthwith, and 
within another three weeks—i.e., six weeks after the 
original experiment—produce a second stock of spores. It 
must be remembered that the six-feet wall of canvas could 
not prevent some motion of the trees by windand a conse- 
quent shaking of the spores on to surrounding leayes. 

3rd.—From the fact that the corner of the square 
furthest removed from the point where the 8. W. wind 
first touched the whole, was most diseased on August 
13th, two conclusions might be drawn; either the greater 
shaking of these trees by the wind enabled the spores 
they produced to fall more freely around, and therefore 
to infect more leaves than was possible among the trees 
in the sheltered corner; or, the greater amount of in- 
fection was due to the advent of spores derived from 
without, the wind passing over the sheltered trees hay- 
ing dropped spores into the more exposed corner, and 
provided for more disease spots in proportion. 

Examination of the canvas demonstrated that the — 
last explanation holds good. I took pieces from both 
the upper and lower portions, and found numerous spores — 
of Hemileia embedded in its meshes, and in all stages 
of germination and decay, as well as quite recently 
blown and fresh specimens. : 

The Belgravia experiment, therefore, may be held to — 
prove, (1) “that one application of the reagent can haye ; 
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no effect lasting more than two or three weeks ;* (2) 
that re-infection takes place from surrounding coffee in 
a very short space of time, by spores carried bodily 
through the air or shaken off from the leaves immedi- 
; ately around. 
The Experiment on Wallaha Estate. 

-  § 19. The experience derived from the observations 
on Harrow (and also on Kataboola, Mount Vernon, and 
other estates) made me anxious to apply the same me- 
thods to coftee where unslaked lime alone had been used ; 
and this I have been enabled to do through the Iind- 
ness of Mr. Talbot, who has undertaken to carry out 
an experiment arranged as follows :— 

A field of known area has been divided into two equal 
longitudinal halves, and in August, the crop coming on 
rapidly, freshly-bwnt lime was strewn all over one-half 
for the double purpose of killing all spores with which 
it comes in contact, and to serve as a top-dressing 
which will rapidly make its way to the roots. The 
crop will be picked and pulped separately from the two 
areas, and it will then be possible to determine how 
_ far the success in the Harrow experiment depended upon 
_ the lime used. 

- he experiment now proceeding on Peradeniya will 
serve as a further check, since the mishap of rapid and 
continuous rain turned the application, practically, into 
a top-dressing of swlphw and lime salts for the most 
part. I contemplate reporting on both experiments when 
concluded, if results of sufficient importance are obtained. 
Bxperiments with Carbolic Acid. 

 § 20. I had already satisfied myself that, taking into 
account its slow diffusibility and the danger of using it 
on a living plant, carbolic acid is not available for the 
purposes of the planters, when, in January last, I was 
invited to be present at an experiment of a novel nature. 
_ Wrappers were loosely tied around the stem of the tree 
enclosing a mixture of carbolic acid, water, and mud 
between the wrapper and the bark of the tree. Under 
the erroneous supposition that the cork-clad bark and 
the cambium could absorb the liquid with benefit to 
he diseased tree, the object of the inventor was de- 
elared to be to ‘deal with the disease after it has 
entered the leaves.’ I pointed out the reasons why 
this could not succeed, and also took occasion to insist 
on the dangerous properties of carbolic acid in connee- 
tion with living coffee. 

Some months afterwards the ill-effects of the treat- 
ment were still visible on trees at Pallekelle, Roseneath, 
and Peradeniya estates. The caustic liquid having de- 
stroyed 2 more or less complete ring of bark, cambium, 
&e., had injured each tree to a corresponding extent. 
Bxamination on the spot at intervals after the experi- 
ment convinced me also that no temporary benefits 
Were secured. Another series of experiments, based on 
ounder principles, haye been made as follows :—An in- 
timate mixture of fine clay powder containing 12 to 15 
cent of carbolic acid is mixed with lime, also in 
powder, and the mixture thrown by coolies’ hands 


eo and lime. 

he object of using lime here is, however, different 
from that aimed at where sulphur is used. Carbolic 
fei is very slowly volatile, and with difliculty soluble 


lestruction of the tissues ensues. Carbolic acid has, 
Moreover, a powerful odour, and if appears to be assumed 
mm the experiments that the odour is a measure of so 
Mich vapour passing off from the mixture to be dissolved 
in the water on the leaf. I do not find, however, that 
he destruction of Hemileia spores in the neighbourhood 
of the mixture is commensurate with the alleged results. 
it is true that where water is in contact with the pow- 
® solution is obtained sufliciently strong to kill 
al tubes, but the diffusion of this over the leaf 


I doubt whether the effect lasted more than one week. 


falling. 


is a very slow process. Under any circumstances the 
results of experiments with carbolic acid powder are not 
as yet encouraging, though I am of opinion that more 
might be done with some modification of it,* jf it were 
not for the fact that the accumulated powder and solu- 
tion are a source of danger at the roots. 

I will pass on to the description of a few illustrative 
experiments before reporting further on the larger ones. 
A sturdy coffee plant, of which two leaves were diseased 
with ‘rust patches,’ was placed in a small wardian 
case, the whole of the inside of which was painted with 
a saturated solution of carbolic acid in water. In the 
overpowering atmosphere produced the plant was tightly 
enclosed. After 24 hours I opened the case and removed 
the plant: the odour of carbolic acid was so strong, that 
one could with difficulty hold the head in the enclosure. 
Nevertheless, spores taken from one of the patches ger- 
minated nominally in 24 hours. It is thus clear that in 
using carbolic acid (as with other reagents) the germinal 
tubes will have to be attacked with a solution of the acid. 

Another experiment throws light on this subject. A 
thin layer of the mixture of carbolic acid powder and 
lime was sprinkled on the surface of the mould around 
two coffee plants, and at once watered. The watering 
was continued at intervals for three weeks, when one 
of the plants had but one yellow leaf left, and the leaves 
of the other were pale and drooping. The effects of 
eyen a dilute solution of carbolic acid at the roots are 
disastrous, though in the case of a large strong tree 
they may be to a certain extent masked by other changes. 

But observations on whole estates prove the same, 
and I have failed to discover the good effects said to 
have been produced on estates by the treatment. That 


the germinal tubes are killed wherever a solution of 


carbolic acid comes in contact with them is true; but 
such a solution is not produced in the way described in 
the experiments on Peradeniya, Gleneagles, Pallakelle, &e. 

Tf carbolic acid powder could be used with safety, it 
would be more eflicacious without the lime, which could 
be used with benefit as a manure; but in face of the 
fact that whatever external application were used, it 
would have to be repeated at least every three weeks or so, 
it would be highly injurious to permit such an increase 
of carbolic acid in the soil as would be the case here. 


Sec. IV.—On tHe ‘ Orter or Lear Disease.” 

§ 21. The story of the discovery of the fungus Henvi- 
leia vastatrix by a well-known planter in Madulsima in 
1869 need not be repeated in detail here; but since a 
general impression exists that the year of its discovery 
has connection with the date of its introduction into 
Ceylon, that because it was first seen in Uva, it necess- 
arily originated there, I would call attention to facts 
which throw the gravest doubts on such a view, if they 
do not invalidate it altogether. 

I am told that when Hemileia was first seen on the 
coffee it was already common on the estate, and, in- 
deed, on a neighbouring estate as well, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it had not already been observed in other 
parts of Ceylon. An examination of the weather reports 
in 1869 on the estate where the discovery took place 
shows the following :— 

March, 1869, was very dry, and April the same up 
to the 12th, when the wet set in for a fortnight or so. 
During May were showers at intervals, but cloudy, hot 
weather prevailed. Now, it was about June Ist, 1869, 
that Hemileia was first observed, and the spores which 
produced the spots then noticed no doubt germinated in 
April; for in the first place, the spots were advanced 
and numerous, and in the second, the leaves were already 
In September, 1870, the disease was found in 
Nilambe and Hantane, and was there also in some 


* As, for instance, using the weak powder alone on 
the leaves, and the caustic lime separately as a top- 
dressing to the soil. 
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quantity when discovered. Without, of course, making 
any positive assertion on what cannot be proved, it is 
very probable that Hemileia was already widely spread 
on the coftee in 1869-70, a conclusion rendered the more 
likely if we reflect how difficult it is to notice new dis- 
colourations on the leaves. 

Apart from the extreme probability, however, that 
Hemileia slowly accumulated on Coffea arabica by pass- 
age from some jungle plant, I proceed to give strong 
objective evidence that such a view is most likely. I 
find, as indeed was already known, that Henvileia occurs 
on a native wild coffee (Coffea travancorensis), found 
in the jungles, and have: experimented with the spores 
of the fungus on this plant with the following results: 
they form germinal tubes, block up the stomata, send 
branches into the leaf, and form the mycelium in Cojfea 
arabica, as wellas in C. travancorensis ; and, conversely, 
C. travancorensis can be infected by. spores from Hemi- 
leia on C. arabica. 

The anatomy of the fungus on C. travancorensis, 
moreover, offers nothing different in any important respect 
from that of the common Hemileia; the mycelium, it 
is true, is usually less highly developed and produces 
fewer spores and less virulent spots in consequence, but 
this depends on yigour and not on specific differences 
of any kind. It is at least probable, therefore, that 
Hemileia vastatrix lurked in the jungle long ere Cojfea 
arabica was widely planted on estates in Ceylon. 

About a year ago, however, my attention was directed 
towards another possible holdfast for ‘leaf disease” by 
finding a Hemileia which had already been collected by 
Dr. Thwaites in 1868, and named Hemileia canthii from 
the shrub on which it oceurs (Canthium campanulatum). 
This Hemileia, on closer examination, did not appear to 
me to present sufficient differences to warrant its being 
constituted a separate species. In size, colour, shape, 
and marking, the spores resemble those of the Hemé- 
leia vastatriz; the structure of the spore-bearing head 
which protrudes through the stoma and the mode of 
origin of the spores are just as before. Unfortunately, 
I was unable to obtain a stock of fresh material at 
the time of these observations, and that in the herbar- 
ium at Peradeniya was 12 years old, consequently no 
sowings could be made, and the evidence was incomplete. 

During my journeys among the estates, however, I 
lost no opportunity of searching for Canthiwn campan- 
ulatum and its Hemileia, and found the shrub in Dum- 
bara, Pussellawa, Haputale, Balangoda, Badulla, &e., at 
various times. It appears to be a widely-spread plant, 
therefore, but very few specimens as a rule occur to- 
gether. During all this period I only met with the 
fungus in fruit once, though the yellowish spots and mycel- 
ium occurred oftener. 

In January last I commenced experimental sowings 
with spores of Hemileia vastatria from coftee on -the 
leaves of Canthium plants placed in pots, &e. The 
result was what I suspected—the germinal tubes blocked 
up the stomata, sent their branches into the leaf, and 
commenced to form a normal mycelium in the inter- 
cellular passages of the leaf, as in coftee. i 

In August last, during a journey from Madulsima, I 
had the startling fortune to meet with a fair-sized shrub 
of Canthiwn badly diseased, and of which the leaves 
were in some cases covered with rust.* The plant was 
on the roadside a few miles out of Badulla, in the 
direction of Passara. Carefully collecting specimens, I 
proceeded to clear up what details I could on the fresh 
mycelium, &¢. The mycelium and spore-bearing head 
are quite similar to that in coftee, the chief differences 
being due to the denser structure, c&c., of the leaf in 
Canthium. The passages between the very small dense 
cells, with thick walls and closely-packed contents, and 


* Tt is worth remarking that a pyrenomycetous fungus 
occurring as a black @ust on many of the leaves is 
very similar to one common on coffee, and interferes 
sadly with experimental sowings. 


‘to another. 


the small total mass of loose tissue in the leaf are among 
the chief peculiarities here. The stomata are also small. 

The mycelium is therefore much less highly developed, 
and it is difficult to detect the thick stumpy branches 
among the crowded leaf cells. In proceeding to form 
the spore-bearing head, the branches meet in the chamber 
below the stoma and fuse into a cellular body, as in 
Hemileia vastatrix ;*but instead of many branches so 
meeting the sparse mycelium here sends but two, the 
fusion of which strongly resembles a definite process. 
The spores are produced in smaller numbers, but essenti- 
ally as on coffee, and the sparse mycelium and spores 
recall what is seen in Coffea travancorensis. 

The germination of the spore occurs readily, and re- 
sembles that of H. vastatriz. I have not succeeded in 
finding telewtospores of Hemileia canthii. 

Of course, on obtaining the above specimens, I at 
once instituted experiments to show whether the germ- 
inal tubes enter the coffee leaf. These experiments have 
not as yet been successful so far as to produce disease 
spots and fruit, since so many foreign spores were inter- 
mingled with all my specimens that their more rapidly- 
developed mycelium sadly interferes with germination. 
I hope, however, to conclude successfully before long. 

It may be mentioned here that another possible source 
of the original spores on coffee may be some other host 
plant altogether; though it by no means follows as a 
necessity that the conidia produced by the telewtospores 
of Hemileia ever germinate successfully in Ceylon. This, 
however, is hardly a matter for discussion here. 


Sec. V.—Summary anp Concuusion. 


§ 22. I have now placed before you the details of 
what has been ascertained regarding Hemileia and its 
relation to coftee leaf disease, and may sum up the main 
points of importance as follows :— 

1.—Hemileia vastatriz is a parasitic fungus, the 
spores of which are capable of rapid germination on 
the moist surface of a coffee leaf. The short tubes 
thus produced enter the breathing pores of the leaf, and 
in less than a week, in favourable circumstances, 
begin to form a mycelium which, at the end of another 
week or so, have done sufficient damage to the leaf te 
produce yellow spots. During the third week the spores 
are usually produced,each to act as before, ifsown, &c. 

2.—A leaf of the coffee attacked at numerous points 
by such germinatiog spores rapidly succumbs to the 
ravages of the mycelium, and falls long before it would 
normally havedone so; not only by directly robbing 
the tree of food prepared by the labours of the leaf, 
but, further, by occupying space and shortening the 
period of usefulness of the leaf, is the tree injured. 

3.—The loss of matter and functional disturbanea- 
brought about by these continued and periodical 
ravages have for effect a diminished power to mature 
crop on the part of the coffee; and flower-buds, flowers, 
and berries fall because the nutritive relations between 
the shoots, leaves, and flowers have become over= 
thrown. More crop is borne, as a rule, however, 
where the trees contain more food material to support it. 

4.—The spores of Hemeleia are carried by wind. 
Whether a spore travels a long distance in one 
journey, or whether it is swept along in successive 
leaps, it may be carried from one estate or district 
She shaking of the trees also dissemin- 
ates spores, and they are driven from fallen leay 
to the trees. These spores, scattered on the foliage, 
become washed down to the lower surface and germ- 
inate as before, provided the atmosphere, &c., be 
sufficiently moist. a 

5.—No special predisposition on the part of the 
coffee ig required for its infection, ‘and no oth 
conditions are necessary to the spore than moisture and 
the presence of air, &c., as with any germinating seed. 

6.—The spores are in such countless numbers 
germinate so rapidly, and some of them so easily 
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® 
escape the action of even the most efficacious 
remedies, that no good and lasting results can 


be obtained from external applications unless the 
sources of reinfection be removed. No attempts to 
combat the disease by passing ingredients into the 
tree have shown any trace of success: the mycelium 
cannot be attacked after it has entered the leaf. 
7,—Diseased leaves should be collected and destroyed, 
and every means possible employed to prevent the ingress 
of winds, Cultivation should be directed to these ends, 
and the pruning and manuring, as far as possible, ar- 
ranged so that large masses of young foliage are as 
seldom as possible exposed as a surface of food mat- 
erial for the spores at those times when they are 
most blown about, asat the bursts of the monsoons. 
In cases where the disease is threatening to denude 
the trees of leaves at the critical period when crop 
is ripening up, there can be little question of the use of 
lime, unless weightier considerations, based on the 
results of experience with that particular soil, forbid it. 
8.—Manure can in no sense be properly looked 
upon asa cure for the disease. In so far as it enables 
a tree to clothe itself with dense foliage, the tree 
may be able to afford the sacrifice of a number of its 
leaves to the fungus; but the well-fed mycelium will 
in such cases produce more spores in proportion, and 
these may be the more readily distributed, and germ- 
inate on other leaves, and so the stock of fungus 


be actually increased. 


Nevertheless, careful manuring 


is necessary for the 
damage to the tree, 

9.—The burning of fallen leaves, &¢., is almost 
universally condemned by planters as too dangerous. 
In cases where this cannot be done, it is better to 
bury the leaves and prunings than to leave them 
tossing about. In doing this, the layers of leaves 
and prunings (which may be mixed with weeds) 
should be carefully covered with caustic lime and 
earth and not disturbed for several months, The 
suggestion that the leaves might be placed under 
pigs and cattle affords a less safe alternative; but 
eyen this plan is much better than leaving them to 
be blown about the estates, The sooner the leaves 
are gathered after falling, the more spores are de- 
stroyed with them. 

10.—The origin of leaf-disease cannot be traced with 
certainty ; but the ewidence is so strong in favour 
of its having arisen from an invasion of spores out 
of the jungle, that this view may be considered highly 
probable. Once on the coffee, its spread would be 
very rapid, where such large unbroken areas extend, 
No trace of valid evidence exists for the views that 
‘the disease has been ‘‘induced by artificial manuring,” 
or ‘‘caused by alterations in the sap of the tree ;” 
‘it is, beyond all doubt, the results of the action of 
a fungus derived from without, the spores of which 
Were either imported into Ceylon (an improbable 
event) or came from the native jungles. 

In conclusion, I beg to call your attention to cert- 
ain important det ails in the following appendix.I 
remain, &c., H. MARSHALL WARD, B.A., Camb., 
Pérddeniya, September 1881. Cry ptogamist. 


production of crop without 


APPENDIX. 
A. 


The following table summarizes shortly a number 
of experiments, selected from a large series, made to 
determine (1) the time occupied in the germination of 
‘® spore, (2) how soon afterwards the ‘“ disease-spot” 
appears on the leaf, (3) how long the mycelium may 
Continue to produce spores. In each case a vigorous 
young plant was selected, which had been grown for 
some months in a sheltered situation, and was clean 


and pen On a recently-formed leaf a sowing of 


spores was made, kept moist for 24 to 48 hours, and 
then (the damp cell having been removed) placed 
in a carefully cleaned Wardian case, well lighted, 
sheltered, and kept at an average temperature of about 
78° Far. In all cases the spores were found to germ- 
inate in 24 hours, and the tubes had commenced 
to block up the stomata within 48 hours. [or all 
examples, also, the following holds good: the ‘ dis- 
ease-spots” appeared on the leaf on which the sowing 
was made, and within the area of sowing, and no- 
where else on the plant. Moreover, no more ‘‘ disease” 
appeared on the same plant, even after keeping it for 
several (six or eight) months, unless a fresh sowing 
was made and kept moist for 24 to 48 hours a: before. 

These facts prove (1) that the ‘‘disease-spots” and 
“rust” result from the tubes and mycelium traced 
by the microscope from the spore, (2) that the fungus 
corresponds in area with the disease spot, (3) that, 
even if spores be present on the leaf, no ‘‘ disease” 
results, unless the conditions (moisture, &c.,) for germ- 
ination be also present. Finally, taken in conjnne- 
tion with the results of microscopic analysis, they 
prove that the disease-spot is due to the action of an 
organism derived from without, which passes through 
definite changes, and has a limited term otf life : 
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B. 

The following table summarizes in a similar way 
the results of the observations made to determine 
(1) how long a time is occupied by the coffee plant 
in forming a complete pair of leaves, (2) at what 
period they become attacked by the fungus, and (3) 
how long they survive the ravages of the pest. In 
all the specimens selected, there were several of the 
disease spots on each leaf; but, of course, no absolute 
standard of the damage done is given, and it must 
be remembered that a young leaf badly spotted falls 
seoner than one affected in a less virulent degree. 

The following example will illustrate the mode of 
reading the columns. Taking the specimen KH, the 
minute terminal bud evident so early as September 
6th, 1880, remained quiescent during forty days— 
till October 16th—and then commenced to swell and 
unfold its pair of leaves. In about a month’s time 
(November 15th) the leaves were completely formed 
and in full activity, and apparently clean and healthy. 
November 18th was the lass date on which no trace 
of disease was visible to the naked eye; but it is 
evident, from what is known of the periods in the 
life-history of HWemileia, that the germinal tubes had 
already entered the stomata, and formed mycelia, for 
on November 23rd the yellow spots (‘‘ pin-spots”) 
were apparent, and had developed spores before De- 
cember 5th. The formation of spores continued, and 
the leaf was badly diseased with ‘“‘rust patches” 
before December 22nd, when the spots were already 
old and turned brown. On January Ist, 1881, the 
leaf had fallen, and an examination of the last two 
‘columns shows that, out of 24 months’ term of life, the 
leaf was obviously pestered with the fungus half the 
time. Moreover, we must recollect that nearly a 
month (October 16th to November 15th) was occupied 
in bringing this leaf in full activity, and probably a 
fortnight must be added to tho last column, during 
which time the mycelium was forming. How little of 
the total life and powers of such a leaf benefited the 
tree will be evident on comparing these results, 

The method adopted in arriving at these conclu- 
sions was to mark a given vigorous twig, and note 
the progress of the bud, fungus. &c., at intervals of 
afew days. No other conclusions than those for which 
the tables are designed are intended to be drawn: 
¢.g., in the example given, the date December 5th (in 
the 6th column) does not mean that the jirst spore 
formed on that day; but that, taking notes of the 
progress of events on December 5th, I found spores 
were already formed by the spots in some quantity, 
whereas they were not present when notes were taken 
some days earlier. 

To take another example (K), we find a very differ- 
ent series of events when no mycelium or only an 
odd spot appears: here the bud of January 30th 
began to unfold in February, and reached its full 
development as a pair of leaves about March 10th. 
Up to June 26th no signs of disease had appeared, 
and we notice that the traces of spots noted on July 
6th never came to anything, as signified by ‘‘0” in 
the column: the leaf fell on August 10th, after a 
total life of 21 weeks or so, In such a case, we may 


safely assume that its work was chiefly devoted to the 
benefit of the tree :— 
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AN instructive series of observations were made to 
obtain an answer to the question : howlong will the 
leaf remain on the tree when not attacked by Hemileia, 
or when only one or two small and barren disease 
spots appear? The methods adopted were the same 
as before. 

To take an example (C) we find that, on December | 
20th, the leaf was adult, and in full working order. 4 
It retained its green, bright colour until April 2nd, 
when a few taint yellowish cloudy patches were 
observable. (These are the signs of approaching dis- 
solution. ) .. 

On April 25th the leaf had become yellow, like 
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an autumnal leaf in Europe, and fell soon after, about 
_ May 3rd, having done its work for the tree, but 
having escaped the ravages of the mycelium LHemilcia :— 


| 


Wales Boy i i a 
gee jeg8 (22 | sSd| Ener 
Peel (eee) eae | 2a wes 
JE Wises 3346 | S*% | Hemileia spots, Bg24 
Baa oo aa ogs Sey absent or ggdg 
esse BESr) of bh | 22 present. ca oR 
ene Ars las | Pes ge 
A (ayo! fia & 
A—June 26|Sep. 30/Oct. 10/Oct. 16 None 16 weeks 
B.—Nov. 22|eb, 15/Feb. 21/Mar. 1 fc 16 * 
‘C.—Dec. 20/April 2)April 25/May 3 None. 20 ) 
D.—Jwy 18/Nov. 8|/Noy. 15|/Nov. 18) None. 17 5 
E.—July 16] ,, 15] ,, 20) ,, 21 Hh) ag 
F.—Jan. 2April25|May 1\May 8 None TOY iss 


* One minute spot on February 22, 
+ 4 small dull spots in November. 


N B.—These examples should be compared with ex- 
amples G, I, and K, in the last table. It is to be 
noted that none of the small spots taken into account 
here were either very vigorous or present for a long 
_ time before the leaf fell. 1t is also worth remark that 
_ 20—21 weeks is the longest period I have yet found 
a coffee leaf to persist on the trees in the open. 


{ 

D. 
| ‘To determine, as far as possible, the rate of growth 
| and other changes in leaf, buds, and leaves at Péra- 
‘deniya, certain trees were selected in August 1880, 
and watched during the following twelve months, 
motes being made at short intervals as to the con- 
ditions of the buds and leaves on twigs around which 
_ coloured ribbons had been loosely tied. 
The shortest time in which a pair of leaves was 
developed in my experiments was about four weeks, 
when the bud first exposed, on April 10th, became an 
adult pair of leaves by May 8th; and the longest 
period occupied by the same process was, excluding a 
very abnormal example where 174 weeks were occu- 
pied in the process, 13 weeks, where a bud which first 
peared free on October 29, did not begin to open 
until the following January, and its leaves were not 
_ fully formed before February 27th. 
, During the very dry weather experienced in Péra- 
deniya from December to March, there is on the 
whole much less activity displayed in the formation 
of leaf-buds and leaves than during the period from 
April to August, and this is in accordance with the 
general experience of planters on the Kandy side of 
Nuwara hiya. Of course there are differences in the 
ate of development of leaves, dependent on circum- 
stances other than the weather, since the time at 
which pruning, manuring, &c., are done affect these 
nd thier phenomena; moreover, since the buds are 


temperature prevails than where the air is quiet and 
farm, it will be evident that elevation affects this as 
her processes of growth. The trees on which my 
)bservations were made suffer much from leaf-disease, 
and bear little crop, circumstances which must also be 
taken into account :— 


} 


| 
' 
=] 
| 
| 


L=| Bins of |g g wae 
EM fos lagsy |o488 | .oSAke 
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AY Peet Ve Ot REE 
26'Sept. 6Oct. 167 weeks. | 10} weeks. 
1j}Oet. 20)Nov 15) 4 » 12 » 
10) Feb. WFeb. 27; 7 vs 13 f 
—_ Feb. I\Feb. 20!March 20) 8 is | - 
ch 7March 20)April 5'April 25) 4 ” 7 " 
I) Muy 20)May 25 June 15, 34 ” 7 ‘ 
25) June is Tune 26 July Al 4 A 7 ” 
26\ July OJuly isAng. 18h Ci, | & 


On this branch, therefore, eight pairs of leaves were 
completely formed during the 12 months (August 1, 
1880, to August 1, 1881), the period of slowest growth 
being September to February ; that of quickest growth, 
April to August. The pair of leaves which developed 
most rapidly was formed in June—July ; that which 
developed most slowly, in January—February :— 


Branch B. (Not Pruned). 


| 


Le} en ar) : re] cS) 4 U = 
dso 5228 C23 la _2U8| Oo, wo ee 
ones | See | Pee |oSees| 82282 | oeSee 
2585 | oes | off |Sa2sa| oPes8 | Boos 
Agst | ge8°) 228 RP eba| aaaae leased 

E Ae EIEN ler VateH FSi ot) iad" 

Aug. 5O0ct. 10/Oct.  16/Nov. 8| 4 weeks. | 12 weeks, 
Nov. ljJan, 20 — Reb. 25/44 ~,, 174 , 

— Feb. 21/March 7April 25] 9 9 — 
March 7|March —|March 30/April 30 — TH 
March 30/April 14/April 20/May 2) Qk Ay 44 7) 
April 20/April 25/May 1/May 30} 44 x Be oe 
April 30 July OJuly 20'Aug. 8} 5 on 6 A 

Branch C. (Pruned Tree). 

yg ie] Boe |, 2 3 : ena 
ato, (zee .| 3 la_gesl Sand | ase 
C5fS | 2254 | ga [Fgaes) Saag) ocaae 
eddn | Sage BE jgqga4| ovdes | SSoe4 
BOS | gSHA! oY (SACK! gSaAR | SOR, 
Aagae yea | eae IAr aks] FARR Zaoek 

E Ae (appa IVa (SPN SS re) SSISEt 

Jan.  22\Jan 30/Feb. 10Feb. 27) 4 weeks. | 5 weeks 
Jan, 31)/Feb. 10/Feb. 24 March 14] 44 a 6 rf 
Heb: 24) April QglApril 15{May 1 A 5 He 
pril 10 — _ May 8 _ 4 cg 
May 1]/May 8iMay 20\June 20/6 weeks. | 7 “3 
May 2|June 15June 20July 185] 4 x 7 5 
E. 


The fact that the spores of JTemileia are convey- 
ed from place to place by wind has been abund- 
antly proved. I select the following as illustrations 
of experiments equally successful in Badulla, Dimbula, 
and other districts besides those named. 


Clean slips of glass measuring 3 in. by 1 in., and 
therefore approximating the area of a coffee leaf of 
small size, were smeared evenly on one side witha 
thin layer of pure glycerine, and exposed in various 
positions for various lengths of time, in such a man- 
ner that epores borne by the wind to the viscid 
surface would be retained, and afterwards detected 
by microscopic examination, 


The examples chosen for the following table illus. 
trate more or less the following conclusions: that 
(1) the spores are borne by wind in all parts of 
country, (2) the more ‘‘rust” present, the larger 
the number of spores in the air. 


To illustrate further, No. 5 may be selected as re- 
markable. In Péradeniya, onJuly 8th, 1881, the trees 
were much diseased and ‘‘rust-patches” showing up 
badly all over, the wind was very high, and blowing 
from the $.W. in heavy gusts. One of the slips of 
glass was placed vertically on end in a cleft bamboo 
and arranged so that the viscid surface faced the 
nearest coffee at a distance of 18 feet. The length of 
the bamboo was a little over 5 feet. After 12 hours’ 
exposure the slip was examined, and 117 spores of 


Hemileia found imbedded in the glycerine, together 
with swall insects, insects’ eggs, spores of varioug 
fungi, algie, and lichens, and pieces of sand, &e,, 


blown in the same manner on to the trap set. 


Another proof of the same fact is afforded by my 
finding numerous spores of Hemileia entrapped in the 
meshes of some canvas exposed amongst the coffee for 
several months: there were spores im all stages of 
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germination, as 


well as fresh and recently-blown 
Specimens :— 


— 


d 8 lrko (x ; 

im Be 8B 72s (2 Ne 

- e ot g|/o Ba ov|.5 

: ici 2 Ro 2 A) O si aS 

+. A ane Gael ag ole Cale Sle a 

A= ji) [ao ; BVo\S42o/Squlxoioz 

i — (80) 3 (Baciebiaa (858 

2 a = q n ied ° 

i AS} n red As As os Mo IAs 

A = ie a | w la hrs.| 7 
Rakwana April | * § 4 feet|3 feet] a 14 1 
Dikoya __...| May 13] * § » |_ ll b 8)—1 
Pundaluoya...| ,, 22) * Slight 12 ,, [5 ,, c 12 2 
Peradeniya...| June 3 | + High 12) ,, flat 8 7 
Do. Jily8|t |Veryhigh|18 ,, |5 feet| d 12 | 117 

Do. do. t do. tC DY ey d 12) 21 

Do. duly 9 | t do. 20 Bere aaa d 2 8 

Do. do t do. Beg Wie 5 d DAA als} 


* Very little “rust” visible, 

+ A few spots of “rust” here and there. 

t “Rust” patches becoming very bad. 

§ Scarcely preceptible. 

|| 2 feet below coffee, 

qf On the grass. 

@ Flat on a rock. 

6 Flat on rock in middle of a stream. 

ce Plat on a charred log. 

d Vertical; the smeared side towards the coffee. 


F. 

The following may serve to convey some idea of 
the enormous masses of fallen leaves which are often 
left to blow about estates :— 

(1) On a patch of 100 coffee trees, in the neighbour- 
ing of the Ramboda district, swept clean on January 
1st, 1881, the quantity of leaves which fell from the 
trees during January and February was as follows :— 
They weighed 18 lb. (very dry). Since 2,092 went 
to the pound, the experimenter estimated nearly 
38,000 leaves in all. On the same patch, from March 
Ist to April 31st, the weight was 19 Ib., 1,290 leaves 
to the pound. The March and April showers cause 
flushes of new leaves which are larger and heavier ; 
at the same time fewer leaves fall in those months. 

(2) In Madulsima, on a swept patch of 100 trees as 
above, there fell from 20th December, 1880, to 20th 
January, 1881, 22 bushels of air-dried leaves fairly 
heaped. 

(3) In Pundalu-oya the following observations were 
carefully carried out. All the leaves and prunings, 
which had fallen during the past ten or twelve 
months, on an oblong field of 6 acres, were collected 
and heaped, and the cubic contents’ measured. It 
was estimated that more than 1,200 cubic feet of 
leaves and prunings had been collected. 

On a swept, square area, measuring about one- 
tenth of an acre (160 trees) and enclosed with 
cadjans, the leaves were allowed to fall for two 
months (February and March), and 20 bushels of 
leaves were collected; during April and May thére 
fell 11 bushels on the same area, 


I have obtained, among others, the following estim- 
ates as the cost of sweeping up fallen leaves, &c., 
in answer to inquiries, aud as the result of experi- 
ments actually tried. Hach of the following para- 
graphs is quoted from the letter of an independent 
observer :— 

1. Kotmalé.—“T have done 80 acres, which gives 
me a fair idea of what the cost should be, as in 
some cases the branches, &c., bad to be carried as 
much as 200 yards, Thoroughly sweeping the 
ground and carrying branches and leaves to ravines 
or other suitable places for burning has, I find, cost 
me 10 coolies per acre, which would be equal to 
R3‘50 per acre.” 

2. Uda Pusselliwa,—‘'The cost [of sweeping up 
leaves and burying them] ig rather heavier than I 
anticipated, as each man on an average did but 100 
to 200 trees a day, the field being widely planted ; 


this would take 7 men to the acre = R250 per 
acre. But I only employed lads to do it, rated at 
25 or 29 cents each. They certainly can do the 
sweeping more nimbly than men, but for the holing, 
lining and filling up, bigger men would have done 
quicker work; and in this case I am certain R2 
per acre would be ample. Then, again, if this field 
had not been in contract, I would have made the 
sweeping work act for a weeding, and so saved 
R150 per acre for this month,” 

3. Madulsima.—‘‘' The cost of removing the leaves 
prunings, &c., was as nearly as I can make out, 
R6 per acre. You will have noticed that they 
were removed only to a short distance—on to the 
grass fields adjacent.” 

4. Madtalé.—‘‘ My official estimate for weeding and 


sweeping combined for 12 months = about R125 
per acre. I have done it 12 times a year for 8 
WEaTSierr It cost me more at first by from 50 to 75 


cents an acre by contract, I do it now by estate 
labours cin. nt.e People who do not manure so much 
as we do might weed and sweep more cheaply.” 


H. 

The following illustrations give some idea of the 
proportion between the numbers of successful and 
unsuccessful flowers in the clusters up to May this 
year.* ‘They were obtained by counting the flowers 
and young berries in the various clusters, and are 
all taken from ‘‘spikes’ which appeared capable of 
producing much more than they actually bore: I 
estimate about 200 flowers to each ‘‘spike”’ during 
the season. 

The tables are not intended to prove by how much 
a tree is benefited by manure, but to illustrate (1) 
that a very large percentage of flowers become fert- ~ 
ilized but do not ripen as crop, and (2) that more 
fertilized flowers on the whole arrive at the stage of 
green crop when the tree has been manured. It 
must be remembered further that the 5th column ~ 
does not refer to ripe crop: the trees had to pass 
through a second attack of leaf-disease ere that 
stage, and it need only be said that a much larger 
proportion ripens on manured than on -neglected 
trees, other things being equal. This proportion L 
have computed. 

In reading the results, the example No. 4, Table 
II., may be instanced :—A flowering shoot on a fine 
tree possessed nine double clusters of flowers; of the 
200 or so of flowers which are typically produced, © 
we find that 131 were apparentiy fertilized, and 
commenced to swell as berries. Of these, however, — 
39 never came to anything beyond the size of a large — 
pinhead; the remaining 92, however, had swollen — 
and (in April—May) become green crop about the ~ 
size of a large pea. The question, how many of these _ 
92 will ripen up as mature crop, depends on the 
condition of the tree as regards leaves, and therefore, | 
on the degree of damage done to it by the forth- | 
coming attacks of Hemileta, From comparisons with — 
other trees of the same age and condition, I hav 
estimated that 60 of the cherries may ripen. This | 
is certainly not below the number. 

Both the tables were compiled in April—May, and — 
represent what occurred largely at that time in 1881:7 | 
leaf-disease appeared in June, and became bad im | 
July and August, denuding most shoots of the | 
majority of their leaves. This causes a further re- 
duction by the dropping of the half ripe crop, or by | 
its turning yellow and shrivelling up to “light” | 
brown and black masses. As far as I can ascertain, 


* The crop begins to ripen about August; pickin 
concludes about December. | 
+The seventh and last columns were compiled iD 
September, after examining many trees. 4 
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_ thi's will reduce the number given by from 75 to | 
25 per cent. according to the state of the coffee, &e :— 
I.—Not Manured. 


| 
| 
| 


. a a ma ers PAM 
ey pete |S \eelog les | eee 
og ea) Ee ae | Be Sian Sos) SHE. 
o 4a Oo: Gaia. Qe Qe ay 
Be Balad |ag|/ag}] «9 gq hg 1 Zoe 
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q'0 62 | oF | oD cA ens |aee cage 
Be [sol eelea| ee] 8a7 [Se8l Seo 
gs cE ha a2 a wa |g28) e588 
or & 4 92 | 9ag 

a-l” |Z" |e oe | ait 

_ Very thin...} 10 46 38 8 117% cent.| 4 |98%? cent. 
| Verythin...| 8 — — 2 _ — {99 Fi 
Poor & thin; 9 _— — 10 — 5 97 Po 
Fair aed 8 42 47 |52Pcent.| 24 188 a 
Rather thin! 10 92 50. 42 145 1 20 90 s 
Thin cog 9 82 71 11 {13 an 8 196 . 
Very poor... 10 46 43 eal Zh r 2 |99 am 


| N.B.—The numbers in the 7th column are least reli- 
able, having been calculated before all crop is ripe ; 
nevertheless, they are not too low for these and many 
other unmanured trees of 15 to 20 years in ordinary 
soil. At the same time, it will be noted that even four 
cherries per shoot would mean 1,000 per tree, 
if regular on trees with 250 shoots. This over the 
whole acreage would mean 10 cwt. per acre, if the 
regularity were kept up. What must be the ir- 
regularity where 2 cwt. or so result! As already pointed 
out, however, these tables are ouly for illustration ; no 
exact calculations can be based on the numbers without 
many more data. 


I.—Manured Coffee. 


nd Bb, | Sea ae 

aes SZ Rojtal 2 Ans aya} 
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Very large & fine: 

_ _nocrop last year| 12 | 264, 162) 102/397 cent.| 70 |74 4 cent.* 

- Duxuriant “| 11} 171) 87) 8449 — ,, 60 70  ,, 
Rather thin 10 | 102 56) 46)45 ~—,, 30 |85 a 
Fine tree 9 | 181 89) 92/170  ,, 60 |70 5 

Phin «| 8] 87 95] 52l59 80 |8 ,, 

_ Fine tree «| 11 | 138 82) 101.76 an 70 \75 z 
Thin and jie 12,) 127,101) 26/20 —,, 20 90 i 
‘Luxurian 14 | 184° 119) 65/35, 50 175 3) 
Fine tree 10 {118 82! 36/30 ,, 20 190  , 

A few further illustrations of the damage done 


e afforded by following figures. A gentleman in 
e Kandy district counted the flowers which had 
set on two branches, and found as follows on March 
h, 1881 :— 


Branch, No. No, Approximate 
of double of flowers percentage if 
clusters. fertilized. 200 flowers 

per spike. 
A oat ll 108 Ae 54 
B Bes 1) 106 53 


On counting the same clusters on Jure 14 follow- 
ing, the following were the numbers :—A had drop- 
ped all but 38. and B all but 52 of the berrics, | 

which promised to mature. This was, of course, before | 
the July attack of leaf-disease, ane a large reduction 
: always occurs then from leafless branches being unable 
to mature the nearly ripe cherries, 


* Since 264 flowers were here 
‘centage must be based on that 
with others, 
‘numbers would 


However, the numbers fairly illustrate | 
4 low the decrease occurs, a4 also that more cherries per cent 
“ripen on manured coffee than on trees which have not been | 


anured, 
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On September 13th,the branches were again examined, 
and the following report made :—One of the branches 
has lost all its leaves, and is blackening at the tip. 
In a week or so more, I expect to see the ‘dying 
back’ reach the crop, which in its turn will also die 
and drop off. The other branch is not so bad as the 
one mentioned, though it is fast following suit.” 

I quote the following from a letter which I 
received from ove of the oldest and most experienced 
men in Ceylon, in answer to my enquiries :— 

‘*T used to consider 10 to 12 berries from onecye 
good—say 20 to 24 inthe double cluster, but I have 
seen a great many more. 12 berries—or 6 berries on 
each sideof the branch—would now be very good. 
It is thus we lose our crop now: a pretty regular 
blossom comes out, and every one says: ‘Now we 
shal] get a crop ;’ but instead of having 6 to 12 berries 
in an eye*™ we have one, two and three............... 
I used to calculate that one measure of ripe cherries 
from a tree would give fully 5 cwt. per acre, after 
allowing ‘for ordinary vacancies.’ ”’ 


I. 

ExreriMENTS have been made to answer several 
questions put forth from time to time hy planters 
apd other gentlemen on the following points :— 

1. Can the germinal tubes enter the leaf from above ? 

No attempts to infect a leaf from above have 
succeeded, and I never find the mycelium originat- 
ing from tubes of the upper surface; that this is 
because the dense epidermis of the upper surface 
protects the leaf, as is proved by the following 
experiments. Spores sown on a patch of the upper 
surface whence the epidermis was carefully removed 
with a sharp razor not only germinated, but com- 
menced to enter the leaf at once. Again, spores 
sown on the viscid surface of the stigma of the flower 
readily germinate, and the tubes commence to enter 
the tissues which are unprotected by epidermis, These 
tubes soon die, however, and never arrive far down 
the style. 

2. How do the spores reach the under surface of the 
leaf ? 

If a coffee tree he watched when blown by a 
steady high wind, a large portion of the leaves are 
seen to be turned half round on the axis of the 
leaf stalk, and in a such a manner that the lower 
side of the leaf is beaten obliquely by the wind; 
if such a leaf be compared with the glass slip in 
my experiments of July Sth and 9th, it will be 
eviden! that many spores may strike it, some of which 
will stick to the epidermis, which is probably never 
quite dry. If one watches a tree in still, rainy 
weather, when the fine rain falls straight down on 
to the quiet leaves, the rain-water is seen to be shed 
from the glossy upper surface of the leaf in small 
streams; still more careful examination demonstrates 
that some of the water flows to the tip of the leaf 
down the inclined mid-rib, while the rest flows to 
the edges along the depressed channels formed by 
the sinuous curving of the lateral parts. These small 
streamlets carry spores (which had been blown on 
to the upper surface) to the edges of the leaf; on 
arriving there, many of them stick just under the 
edge by capillary attraction while the water drips away, 
This may be proved by supporting perfectly clean 
slips of glass in fine rainy weather in the position 
of a coffee leaf, and shaking a fiw spores on its 
upper surface. It also explains why so many of the 
disease spots appear first at the tips sand edges of 
the leaves, 

Various combinations of 


these circumstances of 


* /.e.—in the single cluster on one side of the tw ig; 
2 eyes = the “ double cluster” referred to before. 
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wind and rain account largely for the distribution 
of spores on the lower surface of the leaf; but there 
are other ways in which the spores obtain a proper 
area for mischief. In Wardian cases, where the plant 
is kept damp, and the lower surfaces of the leaves 
become wet, I tind the spores formed on a given spot 
simply wander by physical means on the film of 
water spread over the same leaf, and germinate on 
another part of the same surface. So, too, one may 
often observe that a vigorous ‘‘rust spot” bas dis- 
tributed many of its spores immediately around itself, 
as well as on other leaves and plants rubbing against it. 

3. Does Hemileia occur in the seed, or stem, or root, 
de, ? 

No. I find no trace of the mycelium in any other 
part of the plant than the leaf, and the comparison 
of sevds and plants of West Indian as well as Javan 
and Indian coffees has convinced me that no traces 
of Hemileia mycelium do occur elsewhere. The yellow 
streaks and marks on what is called “diseased” or 
‘“‘bad” wood are evidences of poor nutrition, but 
there is no mycelium in the tissues. 


4. Is atree already discased, more or less liable to: 


infection than a healthy tree; and are selected trees 
able to resist the disease ? 

I find that the germinal tubes enter the green parts 
of a leaf already spotted with disease as they do any 
other lvaf; such leaves are neither more nor less liable 
to infection. Not only do Ifind no support to the view 
that certain trees resist disease ; but, after trying in- 
fection experiments with all kinds ofcoffee, it seems 
that Ceylon varieties are no more liable to disease in 
this sense than Indian or Javan and Jamaican. 

5 Why do the lower leaves on the branch usually become 
worse diseased at first ? 

The lower leaves are the older, and have been 
longer exposed to serve as a resting-place for any 
chance spores, blown through the air, or shaken from 
a higher part. In many cases, also, and especially 
in nurseries, &c., they are nearer the ground, more 
shaded, and hence moist for longer perivds than 
upper ones. The fact of their being older in many 
cases explains also why they fall before the others ; 
having alreatly done much work, they cannot long 
support the fungus mycelium, if the latter is in any 
large quantity. ; 


FORESTRY. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, 24th September 1881.) 


My residence at Weybridge abuts on the beautiful 
property of Admiral Egerton, St. George’s Hill. Through 
his kindness I have been in possession of about 2 acres 
of woodland for the last twelve years. This bit ‘of 
forest was formerly one mass of Spanish Chestnut 
stumps, grown for coopers’ hoops, and interspersed with 
Scotch Fir, Birch, Beech, and Oak. The soil was sand 
or gravel, with about 6 inches of peaty mould on the 
surface, and the interspaces were covered with Heath, 
Calluna vulgaris, and Erica Tetralix. I cleared the soil 
of nearly all the stumps, planting specimen Conifers, 
and leaving some of the trees, all small, sowing Heather 
seed in the vacancies made by the extraction of the 
roots. Wishing to allow the eye to range over my 
shrubbery into the adjoining forest, and not wishing to 
eut down the trees I had left, I met the difficulty by 
cutting off all the branches 15 feet from the ground, 
a proceeding which raised the most terrible opposition 
in my family circle. I was accused of destroying the 
trees, of turning them into mops or broomsticks. Such, 
I must confess, appeared to be the result of my forest- 
ing for several years, but results have followed, in the 
course of time, to which I wish to draw attention. — 

Firstly, the mutilation of the trees was carried out 
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in the spring, on my return from winter exile. In 
every instance the wounds made healed readily during 
the summer period of active growth. Now the trees 
operated on—Firs, Chestnuts, Birch, Sycamore—have 
columnar shafts, like marble pillars, with scarcely any 
perceptible scar left. This I have not found to be the 
case with trees operated on in the autumn, when growth 
is all but suspended. But the fact which has princip- 
ally struck me is, that these trees, thus deprived of 
their lower branches for 15 feet- from the ground, have 
all shot up perpendicularly. No large branches have 
formed, only a mass of small branches, and the trees 
haye all grown rapidly in height. It would seem as 
if all the branches that are destined to make timber 
branches come naturally from the lower part of the 
tree, and that once they are removed only small branches 
appear, the vitality of the tree centres im its trunk, 
and the tree grows upwards. Thus there are many 
Scotch Firs, exposed nearly all round to the air and 
sun, that have gone up perpendicularly like an arrow, 
just as they do when planted closely together in a forest. 
The artificial removal of the lower branches for 15 feet 
appears to have produced the same effect as the absence 
of light and air produces in crowded forests—to have 
run them up perpendicularly; above the amputated re- 
gion small branches have grown, and are gradually 
forming handsome trees. The Scotch Firs are becoming 
fine, tall, elegant trees 50 or 60 feet high. The Birches 
and Beeches ave assuming the same form, a vertical 
one. The Spanish Chestnuts are ascending, and appear 
likely to become handsome trees, although still rather 
too globular. The Oaks alone seem rebellious; true to 
their nature, they will spread. 

The practical fact that the elimination of the lower 
branches entirely modifies the growth of Conifers and 
other trees, running them up vertically even when fully 
exposed to sun and light, is probably well known to 
foresters; but it is new to me, and probably will be © 
new to many of my readers. It is a valuable fact in 
landscape gardening, as it renders it possible to pre- 
serve many trees, destined to become handsome majestice 
denizens of the shrubbery or’ park, which otherwise 
would have to be sacrificed for the sake of the view. 

I-may add that I have been clipping for some years 
Cedars, Deodars, and Wellingtonias peripherically, in 
open situations, where they are fully exposed to light, 
for want of space, with the same result. They have 
not made any large inferior branches, but have run up, 
forming handsome pyramidal columns. 

As the light and sun penetrated everywhere in my 
shrubbery, the Heather has clothed the ground; I have 
had it clipped with the shears every autumn for the’ 
last “five years, and now it entirely covers the soil with’ 
a swarth of Heather. Recently, when in flower, the 
ground was one sheet of bloom, and the effect was very 
good—the Heather with the tall trees rising out of if. | 
—Henry Brenner, M.D., The Ferns, Weybridge. ; 


NOTES ON NEW ZEHALAND TREES. 
(Field, 8th October 1881.) 


There are several trees which are not mentioned; 
but probably they do not grow in the Auckland dis- 
trict. About the chief of these is the koi-koi, which I 
think is one of the most beautiful of the native trees; 
it grows to a large size; the trunks are often 6ft. i 
diameter; it usually grows to the height of about 50ft 
Its leaves are of a beautiful dark shining green, and 
ave something similar in shape to a walnut leaf, but 
somewhat larger; it bears large clusters of berries 
somewhat like bunches of grapes, but they are nov 
thick, and are about as large as the seed of a ho 
chesnut; when ripe they turn yellow, and have th 
appearance of small lemons. The seed is inside a sort 
of pod, very similar to that of the sweetbriar, and of 


tioned, is of a bright yellow; they are, however, as 
bitter as gall, and quite unfit for eating; should a 
_ stranger taste one, it is a long time before he can get 
rid of the flavour. The wood is of a deep red colour, 


somewhat like cedar; it spilts very readily, and is chiefly 


~ mont. Another tree of equal importance is the matai, 
a tree very similar to the white pine, or kahitea. 
- The wood, however, is more valuable; it is, like the 
_ koi-koi, of a deep red, and lasts a great number of 
years. lt is chiefly used in thé construction of bridges 
for beams; but it is seldom used for anything else, 
except posts, as it is much too brittle. The tawa 
(generally pronounced like tower) is common, [ believe, 
through all the North and a great portion of the South 
- Island. There are two varieties of it—the white and 
_ the black; it is only used as firewood, as it very soon 
decays, although it attains a large size. It has a leaf 
about 2in. in length, of a light-green colour, somewhat 
like an almond in shape; it bears a purple berry, 
_ something like a plum, but more oval, with each end 
_ pointed like a lady’s shuttle; inside is a sort of kernel, 
| inclosed in a shell like the koraka. The berry is often 
eaten, particularly by the juvenile portion of the com- 
munity; it is very sweet, though sickly in taste. 
_ The puketea, a large tree which grows in swampy 
places, is also very common. ‘The foliage is of a light- 
green, and the leaf almost circular, and the edges are 
gagged like the teeth of a saw; it is a curious sort 
of tree, which sends out large flanks or buttresses, and 
the roots ran along the surface of the ground for a 
considerable distance, and, unless the traveller is ex- 
-ceetingly careful, he is apt to receive an ugly fall, and 
perhaps bark his shins, through tripping over them. 
‘The wood is of a dark green or brown colour, but is 
not much used; it rather inclined to be spongy, and 
'sucks in any moisture yery readily, which causes it to 
rot; il is very often hollow, and aftords a refuge for 
wild bees, which frequent the woods in large numbers, 
and often as much as lewt. of honey is got from a 
single tree, though {I have heard of quite double that 
quantity being got at times; they also inhabit the 
raia. I have heard it said that there was a tree grow- 
ing in Devonshire that for years bafiled the botanists; 
but it was at last recognised, by a gentleman who had 
sited New Zealand, as the puketea. The miro is an- 
other tree that is common in some parts of the forest; 
it is also a species of pine, much resembling the matai, 
but the foliage is of a very dark green. It bears a 
| bright scarlet berry, not unlike a cherry; it is greedily 
oured by the wild pigeons, but is not fit for human 
sumption; the wood is of a right red colour, and is 
y stringy, but is not used much except for firewood. 
fhe honeysuckle is also very common, and is one of 
fe tallest of the New Zealand forest trees. It often 
aches the height of 1O0ft.; it grows somewhat like a 
joplar, but the leaves bear no resemblance to. the former. 
6 bark is about half an inch in thickness, but is not 
sed for any purpose, as it decays very rapidly. The 
fool is much used by cabinet makers; it is very hand- 
bme, with dark-red spots, so different to any other sort 
bf Wood I have ever seen; the leaves are about six inches 
Tength by about one in width; it is of a dark rusty 
reeén; it beurs a flower like the French honeysuckle, 
bm which, I believe, it derives its name, (I haye been 
le to obtain the native name), but it is entirely 
id of scent. It bears seed inclosed in pods, like a 
mall bean; when they become ripe they split open, and 
he seeds fall to the ground. The ngaio (nio) is another 
hich is also common, but I believe it is almost use- 
iS; it is a very handsome tree, with large light-green 
05 with small light-coloured spots. On the upper 
de the tops grow very evenly, and one would almost 
} Suppose that it had undergone the operation of being 
immet; it bears a small berry of a pale purple colour, 
th n stone inside: it is a little larger than a pea. 
he of the most remarkable is a konini, or wild fuchsia; 
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used for fencing; it does not grow south of Cape Kg- © 


it is perhaps one of the most common: if has a much 
darker green than any other I have seen. The under 
side of the leaf is a silvery white, the flower is much 
smaller and less beautiful than those grown in gardens: 
it bears a luscious fruit, which grows in large quantities ; 
the berries are just about the colow of a blackheart 
cherry, and it leaves your lips and hands stained with 
the dye; soap and water, however, will quickly remove 
all traces. It rarely exceeds 30 ft. in height; the trunk 
is often 3 ft. in thickness; the bark is similar in colour 
to all other fuchsias, and the light-red trunks catch 
the eye of the traveller at once. 

There are a few more trees worthy of mention, such 
as the whitewood (or mahoe), a tree about the size of 
the fuchsia, with light-green leaves and clusters of pur- 
ple berries. Why it was called whitewood I can never 
understand; it is decidedly bright yellow. ‘There is also 
a birch, or, as the natives call it, ‘‘ waiwoki”; it only 
grows in swampy ground, and, I should say, belongs to 
the myrtle family; it bears bright scarlet berries very 
much like the holly. They are much sought for by the 
juveniles; the-wood is white, and is chiefly used for 
fencing. The titoki, or tapitap, is frequently to be met 
with; its leaf somewhat resembles that of the elder, but 
is of a darker green; it seldom grows more than 3 ft. 
in diameter; it bears a curious red berry, the stone 
being on the outside; the wood is light-coloured and 
intensely tough and stringy, and is much used for shafts 
for carts and handles, for all sorts of implements. The 
maii is rather a rare ‘tree; the wood lasts for very 
many years; it is mostly used for house blocks, and 
not unfrequently for burning; it is intensely hard, and 
the wood is of a light-red colour; its leaves are much 


like those of the willow in shape, but of a much darker 


green, its branches spread out on all sides like an ash 
tree, which give it a very stately look. The last of the 
list is a cypress, which grows only on the sides of the 
mountain ranges in great quantities, and is, of course, 
just as ‘sombre-looking as most trees of the cypress 
family are. I believe that as yet it has not been used 
for any particular purpose. It splits very readily, and, 
should, therefore, be easily worked. Strange to say, 
the foliage seems only to grow on one side of the tree. 
Most of the New Zealand trees are medicinal. The 
sap of the rata creeper will effectually stop the flow of 
blood from a wound. A small piece of puketea bark 
will cure toothache; while the leaf of a shrub called 
korimiko will prove a good antidote for slackness of 
the bowels. Only two of the shrubs are known to be 
poisonous, and those are the tulu already mentioned, 
and the warangi or kangiora, of which there are two 
species. The shrub only reaches the height of from 12 ft. 
to 14 ft.; it has large, heart-shaped leaves, the under- 
side being quite white, and in the summer it bears large 
bunches of small bell-shaped flowers, of a light buif 
colour, which have a peculiar, though not unpleasant, 
smell. The leaf is exceedingly poisonous to either cattle 
or horses—it has an intoxicating effect on the latter. 

I think I have mentioned all the New Zealand trees, 
with the exception of a few varieties of birch, and a 
tree they call lacewood; they can scarcely be called 
trees. The lacewood is so called on account of the 
stringiness of the bark, which comes off in small strips, 
and is remarkably strong; the tree bears clusters of 
snow-white blossoms, not unlike the orange, but they 
have no perfume like the former. The best timber next 
to the kami is called kimu, or red pine; it grows very 
plentifully in the province of Taranaki, and in the neigh. 
bourhood of Pelorus Sound in the northern part of the 
South Island; it grows to a very large size, but what 
grows in the latter place is not so good as the former, 
by reason of its rapid growth, and this is accounted for 
owing to the deep gorges in which it grows, where, 
sheltered from all the prevailing winds, and no lack of 
moisture, it springs up very quickly, and consequently 
there is not much substance in the wood. Millions of 
feet of this valuable timber are being wasted annually 
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in the first-named place, owing to the difficulty of ship- 
ping it. The kia-kia, or tawhera, which has already 
been alluded to in your first report, there are two varieties 
of. There is little difference between them. One has 
white fingers, and the other dark brown or black. The 
former is considered the best, but when the season is 
over the fingers decay; while on the dark-coloured species 
they continue to grow thicker and thicker till mid- 
winter, when they ripen, and the rough horny substance 
peels off, and a rich sort of pulp remains; it is very 
sweet, and many prefer it to the other fruit. They are 
generally called pineapples in this form, though in reality 
the kia-kia and it are one and the same, only the other 
comes at a different season. 


INDIAN HOME-MADE QUININE. 
(Pharmaceutical Journal, 10th September 1881.) 


The Indian Government has lately published a fur- 
ther series of papers containing information respecting 
the preparation obtained from the bark of cimchona trees 
grown in India. This preparation, known by the name 
of ‘‘Cinchona febrifuge,” consists of a mixture of the 
alkaloids of cinchona bark together with some colouring 
matter and other impurities. The object of introducing 
it into use was to provide a cheap substitute for the 
quinine sulphate manufactured in Hurope, and it was 
considered that if a process of preparation were adopted 
by which the alkaloids associated with quinine in cin- 
chona bark were extracted together with the quinine, 
instead of being separated from this alkaloid as in the 
ordinary manufacture, the object in view would be pro- 
moted, inasmuch as the alkaloids associated with quinine 
would be made available as medicinal agents with ad- 
vantage, and the cost of transporting raw material and 
manufactured product to and from Hurope might be saved. 

In the case of the produce of Indian-grown Cinchona 
succirubra, the plan above mentioned seemed especially 
desirable, because that bark contained but a small amount 
of quinine, and it was associated with such a large 
proportion of other alkaloids as to be unsuitable for 
the purposes of the Huropean quinine manufacturers, 
while the available quantity of this red bark was in 
excess of the demand for other purposes. 

For these several reasons the Government of India 
has directed special attention to the utilization of the 
succirubra bark by the production of the article known 
as ‘‘ Cinchona febrifuge.” At the hospitals throughout 
India and the various military stations, this preparation 
has been used in the treatment of fever under conditions 
that provided for obtaining knowledge of its eftects and 
for ascertaining how far it could be accepted as a trust- 
worthy substitute for quinine. 

In the first series of reports upon this subject, issued 
in 1878, the views expressed were very conflicting, and 
the influence of prejudice for and against the use of the 
‘‘febrifuge ’’ was often to be recognized not only in the 
uniavourable reports, but also in those which favoured 
its use. One point, however, that was opposed to the 
introduction of the ‘“‘febrifuge” seemed to be very gener- 
ally established, namely the nauseous character of the 
preparation, manifested by its rejection by the stomach 
im numerous instances. In some cases this effect was 
referrible to faulty administration, in others it may have 
been due to idiosynerasy of the patients, but the more 
likely explanation was the presence of the amorphous 
alkaloids commonly associated with quinine, and perhaps 
some other impurities of like origin. 

Since that time improvements have been eftected in 
the preparation of ‘ Cinchona tebrifuge” as it is carried 
out in India, and a superior preparation of the same 
kind, manufactured in Hngland, has been introduced 
under the name of “Quinetum.” It is therefore intellig- 
ible that in the series of reports now published, the 
general tendency of the opinions expressed is somewhat 
more favourable. 


The effeacy of the febrifuge as a remedy appears to 
be very generally admitted by those who have tried it, 
and it can readily be understood that in the treatment 
of fever it would be efficacious as a medicine in pre- 
portion to the cinchonidine and cinchonine of which it 
is chiefly composed. 

In regard to the other characters of the febrifuge, 
the papers now published confirm the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Howard some time ago that it has a decidedly 
emetic property. It may, however, be assumed that it 
would be an advantage if the objectionable portion of 
the mixture could be separated from the useful alkal- 
oids. In any case it is desirable from a medical point 
of view that this portion of the product obtained from 
Indian red bark should be thoroughly investigated, for 
so long as the Sikkim febrifuge retains the objection- 
able emetic properties it cannot be regarded as fulfilling 
the benevolent intentions of the Government. In the 
papers which are published in continuation of the series 
issued in 1878, there seems to be a general admission 
that the febrifuge is nauseous, and generally, in some 
degree, detrimental alike to Europeans and to native 
Indians. 

Dr. T. E. Charles remarks in his report that “the 
“miseries caused by Indian residence and illness are 
“ depressing enough in themselves, without being intensi- 
“fied by nauseating agencies quite foreign to the thera- 
“peutic eftect required.” 

In Mr. Moens’ report for 1879, on the Government 
Cinchona Enterprise in India, there is a table of ana- 
lyses of different samples of febrifuge, from which it 
appears that the proportion of the obnoxious amorphous 
alkaloids does not amount to ten per cent, and that 
therefore little material would be lost by the removal 
of them. 

The applicability of the febrifuge as a substitute for 
quinine appears therefore to be in a great degree de- 
pendent upon the possibility of effecting this separation. 
There is also the further question whether this can be 
carried out at a sufiiciently moderate cost. 

The relative cheapness of ‘‘ Cinchona febrifuge” being 
one of the chief advantages attending its use, it is im- 
portant to consider such facts as we are in possession 
of for elucidating this point. 

In the first place, it appears that for the purpose of 
carrying out the manufacture of the “ Cinchona febri- 
fuze,” a quantity of dry succirubra bark, amounting to 
190,798 pounds, was made over to the Government 
Quinologist, and that the product obtained from that 
quantity of bark amounted to 3,750 pounds. This is 
less than two per cent of the material operated upon, 
and so much less than what might be expected from 
the data available for judging as to the amount of © 
alkaloids in the Indian-grown red bark, that we must 
conclude the extraction of the bark was very imperfect. 

In Mr. Moens’ report for the year 1879, this defective © 
character of the manufacturing process is still more ~ 
forcibly pointed out by the statement, that in the ana- 
lytical laboratory of the medical department the yield 
of alkaloid obtained in that way was less than one-half | 
what the bark contained. 4 

The bark used in making the febrifuge was valued at 
sixpenee per pound, and upon that basis the product 
obtained was estimated to cost rather more than thirty- | 
three shillmgs per pound. For the sake of comparison 
it may be useful to refer here to the cost of the pure 
sulphates of cinchonidine and of cinchonine supplied to” 
the Indian Government, and for this purpose we take — 
the data furnished by Dr. Smith, Surgeon-General to 
the Acting Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, | 
showing that cinchonidine sulphate cost about thirty- | 
four shillings per pound, and cinchonine sulphate about — 
ten shillings per pound. 

Another point to be taken into account in judgin 
the relative cost of the preparations used in the tr 
ment of fever is the quantity of material required 
each case. The data given by Surgeon-General Cornish 
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to the Madras Government show that the average 


quantity of drug given in each case was for— 


Cinchonine sulphate... .. 78:960 grains. 
Cinchonidine __,, ar pa bletsttelyBye 9 


Quinetum (Sikkim febrifuge) .. 107-135 ,, 

According to these figures a pound of cinchonine sulph- 
ate would cure eighty-five cases at a cost of ten shill- 
ings, whilst a pound of the febrifuge would cure only 
sixty-five cases at a cost of thirty-two shillings, and a 
pound of cinchonidine sulphate would eure a hundred 
and one cases ata cost of less than thirty-four shillings. 

As regards relative cost, even at the time above re- 
ferred to, it appears, therefore, that the advantage .was 
not in favour of the Indian-made febrifuge. Beyond that 
it must also be remembered that owing to the increased 
supplies of cinchona bark from every quarter the price 
of quinine ‘is diminishing, while that of the febrifuge 
yemains much the same and will present a still more 
unfayowrable relation to the cost of other alkaloids. 
| We have nothing to indicate that there is any prob- 
ability of the cost of the Indian-made febrifuge being 
yeduced, for though the full amount of alkaloid is not 
obtained by the process adopted, it is perhaps the best 
that could be employed on the spot, and its wastefulness 
is an ineyitable characteristic. 

Mr. Howard’s opinion is unfavourable to the use of 
mixed alkaloids, and he is unable to perceive any ad- 
vantage that has arisen from their administration in that 
way. On the contrary he thinks the alternate use of 
the different alkaloids separately is attended with better 
results, since he has observed that when the constitu- 
tion has become intolerant of quinine from long use, 
the changeto sulphate of cinchonidine has been decidedly 
advantageous. 


PROFITS OF GRAPE CULTURE IN 
CALIFORNIA, 


_ The grape interest is expanding in every direction. 
It is not only in one section of the state that viticult- 
ure is receiving such marked attention, but everywhere, 
both north and south. Thousands of acres are set out 
_ with grape cuttings, and in three years’ time returns 
¢an be had. Even at the present time, offers haye been 
made in Fresno county to harvest the next grape crop, 
ing all the chances of possible failure or material 
deterioration into consideration, for the net guaranteed 
sum of $150, per acre, the entire expense to be assumed 
by the contractor, without takers in a single instance. 
The net profits of careful cultivation haye been, in 
Some instances, over $300 per acre. The wine, brandy, 
and raisin interest, centre on this one branch of industry, 
7 is at present in its infancy, and hast just emerged 
m that heavy cloud that has been weighing it down 
for years.—Rio News. 
a 


BANANA CULTIVATION IN COLOMBIA. 


With veference to the profits of some branches of 
tropical agriculture Consul W. W, Randall—formerly vice- 
consul general at this port—writes as follows from 
Barranquilla, Colombia: 

- “The banana is planted at a cost of 15c. each, in- 
— @lnding the cost of and labor in clearing the land. It 
developes in eight months, and yields a bunch of bananas 
worth in your markets. from $1 to $2. They can be 
‘gold here at the ship’s side for 25c. per bunch, After 
the first crop the cost per year is trifling and the returns 
‘sure. Fortunes haye been and still can be gathered on 
this simple product. Another important plant which 
ds an immense profit and appears to be but little 
wn is the cocoa or chocolate plant. This plant 
tttains maturity in this country in three years; the 
crop on the fourth year returns the original investment. 
After this each plant can be eounted on to yield the 
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owner at least $1°50 profit per annum. Being planted 
closely, the result per acre is about $500 profit. With 
a hundred acres carefully cultivated a man can haye 
his income of $50,000 without fear of frosts, freshets, 
drouth, or any of the uncertainties attending a northern 
climate.”—Rio News. 


GUATEMALA INDIGO, 


The catalogue of objects exhibited by the republic of 
San Salvador at the Paris exhibition contained tl 
following contribution to the history of the cultivatic., 
and preparation of indigo in that country: This species 
of indigo is known to American and European com- 
merce as ‘‘ Guatemala indigo.” In Salvador it is called 
by the native name of ‘ liquilite,’ and is considered 


the most important agricultural crop of the entire 
republic. The plant grows wild, but is cultivated in 


properly prepared ground. Both the crops and the pro- 
duce vary according to the geological composition of the 
soil. Thus at the base of the yoleano of San Salvador 
the yield of dye is sometimes about half a pound per 
load of leaves, while at some distance from the sea, 
thirteen or fourteen ounces are obtained. Indigo is 
erown over nearly the whole of Salvador, forming ex- 
tensive fields and fwmnishing one of the most valuable 
products to its agricultural industry. The localities in 
which the plants are grown are called “ manchones.’’ 


The workmen, who are styled ‘‘sacateros,”’ cut the 
plants with a small sickle, and make them up into 
sheaves of from fifty to sixty pounds weight. The 


plants, after being cut, are thrown into vats filled with 
water; they ‘are here allowed to soak for a period of 
from twelve to seventeen hours, the time varying 
according to the temperature and quality of the water, 
When the liquid is in a state of fermentation the color- 
ing matter is drawn off into another vat, where it is 
beaten or kept in motion by means of wooden wheels, 
and then the dye is precipitated by the sap contained 
in the bark of the “ tihui late’ of the ‘‘platanillo,”’ or 
of the ‘‘cuaja tinto.”’ The first named bark is referred 
to as a species of Ionidiwm, the second to Canna ind- 
ica, while of the third, no clew is given as to the 
scientific name of the plant. All these plants have an 
acid reaction. When once the dye is precipitated it is 
allowed to remain during the night, and the next day 
it is boiled, filtered, pressed, and dried in the sun, 
Each bale, or ‘‘suron,’” contains 150 pounds, and the 
different qualities or grades of the indigo are specified 
by numbers—from four to six, ordinary quality, or 
‘“‘cortes,’ from seyen to nine, fine or superior, or 
‘* sobresalientes.’ 

The usual annual produce of indigo in Salvador 
amounts to about 2,400,000 pounds, the annual exports 
being between 14,000 to 15,000 ‘* surons,” of 150 pounds 
each, representing an approximate value of 1,721,378 
piastres or dollars. The superior quality indigo is sold 
at the country fairs at about 8 reals per pound. In 
the American and European markets the prices vary of 
course, according to the supply from other countries.— 
Scientific American. 


HORTICULTURE IN ALGERIA. 
(Journal oy the Society of Arts, 7th Oetober 1881.) 


Mons. V. Ch. Joly has communicated a paper on this 
subject to the Société d’ Horticulture of Paris, of 
which the following is an abstract :-— 

The more we advance towards the north, the more 
we find the taste for horticulture developed, just in 


the same proportion as were nature does least, necessity 
will always render man_ active and _ industrious. 
Before speaking of the production of fruits, flowers, and 
trees, I ought to mention the great question which 
preoceupies Algeria, namely the water question ; without 
water, no vegetables, no animals, no colonisation is 
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possible. As there is no stream with a regular -course, 
water is a question of life and death; mere watering 
is of no use, it must be constant and through irriga- 
tion. Rain falls only during four months consequently 
it is dry for the rest of the year, and this dryness 
preyents the cultivation of quinine, coftee, indigo and tea. 
The destruction of the forests has done here, as else- 
where, incalculable mischief, and the planting of trees 
is an urgent necessity. The Hucalyptus would render 
great. service. In poor soil the family of the acacias 
offers species which, besides furnishing firewood, would 
give an industrial product of great value; by judicious 
planting in from ten to fifteen years, the climate, now 
very variable, would be rendered more equable, the 
springs would be increased, immense pasturages would 
be restored, and the native population now necessarily 
nomadic would become settled, and the Huropean ele- 
ment would be more constant. The ruims so fre- 
quently met with show that the country was at one 
time populous, but the destruction of forests led to the 
destruction of animal and vegetable life. The principal 
trees met with in the public gardens are the date, 
Bourbon palm, the Sabal, the Chamarops, the Caryota, 
the Areca sapida, the bamboo, the banana, the Dracena 
draco, the yucca, the aloe, the Agave, besides the Hu- 
calyptus, and the plane tree. These last two play a great 
part in the plantations of new villages, where the 
engineers form broad boulevards, as they there form an 
enclosure which rapidly protects the inhabitants against 
a torrid sun. The Hucalyptus especially is the tree of 
health for low and damp grounds, on account of its 
great power of evaporation, as well as for its resinous 
juices; it grows from six to ten feet in height in one 
year. The temperature and moisture should always be 
considered as from non-attention to these important 
factors great waste often occurs, thus the fruit trees 
of the temperate zone perish quickly in Algeria, while. 
the trees of the South of France, the almond, the 
jujube, pomegranate, fig, and medlar, ripen two months 
earlier than in France, and are of the first quality. 


Until now the principal centre of horticultural pro- 
duction has been Algiers and its suburbs. Everywhere 
ivigation is applied, the water being raised by rough 
homely instruments which labourers like, as they can 
make and mend them themselves. Near Algiers are 
the gardens of Madame Rossier, about 10 acres of which 
are deyoted to cultivation of flowers for the local market. 
At Boufarik, Madame Rossier has also about 18 acres 
of nurseries of fruit and fruit trees. At the same place 
are the beautiful nurseries of Mons. WHerran, whose 
orangeries are models of cultivation; the trees are planted 
in lines at a distance of from 16 to 20 feet apart. 
rigation takes place twice a month after the roots of the 
trees haye been bared. Broad trenches are cut, and at 
a suitable. time they are smoked and then recovered 
after the irrigation. The cuttings are arranged so as to 
allow a broad space for the air and thé sun. Besides 
these orangeries, there are about 35 acres of vineyards, 
which produced in 1881, wine to the yalue of £1,000. 
Not far off, at Blidah, are the superb orangeries of Mons. 
Francois, jun., who sent this year to France four million 
oranges. There are at Blidah nearly 1,000 acres planted 
as orangeries, and producing about £30 the acre, while 
the expense of cultivation is only a seventh of that 
amount. 

Little has been done to assist nature in the cultivation 
of flowers in Algeria by man. Although the winters are 
mild, hothouses are necessary for propagating and for 
protecting certain plants from the heavy winter rains, 
or from the summer dust. At Algeria, in the flower 
market, there were to be seen some cut flowers, but 
few or none in pots. The flowers to be seen in April 
were our common ones, roses, geraniums, violets, helio- 
tropes, lilies, heartsease, and pinks. If flowers are little 
cultivated in Algeria for private houses, they form a 
considerable industry for perfumery: Thirty years ago, 


Tyas 


| 6,000 kilogrammes of essence. 


Mons. Simonnet, at Algiers, and Mons. Mercurin, at 
Chéregas, introduced into the country the planting and 
distillation of odoriferous plants, since which time this 
industry has prospered so much, that the geranium alone 
covers more than 1,300 acres, and furnishes more than 
The olive, suitably grafted 
and cultivated, will constitute an immense fortune for 
the country if it is worked according to its nature: it 
is thought that the region suitable for it could easily 
furnish 700 to 800 millions of square feet, producing 
annually more than 300 millions of frances. 

In conclusion, a few words may be mentioned about 
the most precious plant for Algeria, the vine, which 
alone is destined to renew the face of the colony. It 
is planted everywhere from Kabylie (which produces an 
abundance of table grapes) to Morocco. And this is 
easily explained when we remember that at the end 
of five years the cost of the ground, the planting and 
expenses of cultivation is repaid, in addition to a re- 
venue of £20 to £30 the acre. The vines are planted in 
lines from 5 to 634 feet apart, to facilitate labour, and 
a road for carts is left around the plantations. Fortun- 
ately, no phylloxera has yet appeared, but the curse of 
the vine in Algeria is the blue fly, which has to be 
Knocked oft the vines, and burnt with lime or petroleum. 
The expense of carriage is the great drawback to the 
prosperity of Algeria, and if this were lessened, it might 
become one of the richest colonies in the world. 


THE COFFEE AND SUGAR PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES. 


. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


(American Grocer, July 9th 1881.) 

Nowhere has such an impulse been given to coffee 
planting since the great rise in October, 1871, as has 
been the case in Central America, especially in Costa 
Rica and Guatemala. 

Costa Rica has for its president General Thomas 
Guardia, a mum of great energy and a good statesman, 
who rules the country as a sort of dictator. Guate- 
mala is similarly governed by Lieutenant General Rusino 
Barrois, whose presidental office was last year prolonged 
for another six years. Honduras’ president is Mr. A. — 
Soto; Mr. Joacquin Zavalais the chief magistrate of — 
Nicaragua, while that of San Salvador is Mr. B. 
Zaldivar y Lazo. Although there are at times bicker- 
ings between the five republics, peace is upheld between 
them, and internally there is less revolution than in 
most other Spanish-American republics. 

SIZE AND POPULATION. 


square miles. population. 
Guatemala cmaaeceeienene 30,836 1,190.754 
Spin SHB 555 oann sn o406 4,765 482,422 
INTGMRGN -55605ap0ce5c0nRN 34,058 300,000 
Elonduras yes ener 30,668 351,700 
Costapicaeprre tertile jae 13,174 185,000 
113,501 2,509,876 


The respective capitals are:—Guatemala, 45,000 in- 
habitants; San Salvador, 16,000; Managua, 10,000; — 
Tegucigalpa, 12,000, and San José, 12,000. ; 

Central America is voleanic and mountainous, with a 
most fertile soil, especially on the rich table lands, a 
deep black loam being highly favourable to coffee cul- — 
tivation. Geographically their position between the two 
oceans could hardly be better; the climate is generally © 
healthy, labour is abundant and cheap without the 
necessity of procuring either negroes or coolies. A | 
large portion of the natives consists of pure Indians — 
and half breeds, quite amenable to field labour. The 
consequence of this happy state of affairs is that Cen- 
tral America progresses rapidly, both mentally and 
materially, and that it has a great future, provided i— 
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keeps out of revolution, the usual bane of the coun- 
| tries, originally settled by Spaniards. 
; Costa Rica’s finances are flourishing; the income in 
| 1880 was $2,802,279, the expenditwe $3,460,597, but 
_ this ineluded $1,255,961 paid for building the inter- 
oceanic railway, $138,892 for other public works, and 
$173,585 paid Peru insettlement of a debt. This year 
the income will square the outlay; the foreign debt 
is $5,463,285, and the state owes some money at home, 
but its assets are about twice its liabilities. The import 
last year was $2,669,861. The export through Punta 
Arenas, $3,524,810, and through Lima, $211,142. The 
export included 23,267,065 pounds of coffee, the balance 
being India rubber and skins. 


MARITIME MOVEMENT. 


sailing 
steamers. vessels. tonnage. 
- Entered at Punta Arenas.. 96 63 196,007 
Sailed from a ue 95 59 188,163 
Entered at Lima ........ 41 130 103,867 
NIGGMILOLON tts eles sece's 40 123 106,659 


- Railways so far in operation, only about seventy-five 
miles, but already of great value to the coffee planters. 
Telegraphs, 395 miles. 

Guatemala’s income in 1877 was $4,503,523, and its 
expenditure $4,428,298. The public debt in 1879 
amounted to 5, 369, 529. The import in 1878 was 

$3,238,000, and the export $3,919,000; the latter 

included $3,449,740 worth of coffee, the balance being 

- sugar, skins, cochineal and indigo. The arrivals at San 

; José in 1876 were 26 sailing vessels, while from three 

to fowr steamers touch monthly at the*Pacific ports. 

+ Honduras is financially less favorably situated than 

the ne republics, for it owes in England and 

France together with some f.8,000,000 while the 

income in 1877-78 was only $533,469, against in expen- 

 dituwre of $1,189,546. The liquor tax is, however, 
producing larger amounts since 1877. The export 

: ounted in 1880 to $1,305,000, the bulk being indigo, 
cattle, dyewoods and hides. The Atlantic ports are 

o and Omoa, and the Pacific port is Amapala. 

‘There is a railroad of 37 miles from Puerto Cortez 

~ San Pedro. Telegraphs there ave 150 miles. 

 Nicaragua.—The reyenue of the country was $1,750,000 

i 1877, against $211,405 in 1858, showing a remark- 

able increase; the expenditwre in 1877 was $2,235,000, 

and the foreisn debt amounted in 1878 to $2,254,607. 

FOREIGN TRADE MOVEMENT IN 1878. 


‘ import, export. 
Bieta stale, 6 9/05%: 5 Sieleinisieia inte POLO; 000, $595,000 
Meee TIRE Tai Tepito, 9)rhn/o.s,nie)e (se 347,000 575,000 
fam Juan del Sur .............. 33,000 138,000 
IIMNGEGR 2.02 stern ee serseees 9,000 27,000 


$1,005,000 $1,335,000 
BS The bulk of export consisted in India rubber, coffee, 
ns and fustic. There entered Corinto in 1876, 35 
ssels, and steamers touch at the yarious ports two 
three times per month. 

San Salvador.—The income of the republic has from 
$798,000 in 1869 gradually risen to $2,686,000 in 1878, 


Central America at present produces 33,000 tons of 
toffee, against 10,000 in 1868 and 3,000 tons in 1836. 
is cotfee, Costa Rica in particular, is very popular, 
Both on account of its looks and its flavour. London 


“the liquor monopoly yielding »$749,000 alone. The 
blic debt inereased from $1,830,000 in 1877 to | 
= 294,000 in 187. 
a import. export. 
cose ics vic en ee $2,500,000 $3,626,000 
MMe os cece res ees 2,586-000 3,956,000 
Indigo and coffee were the two heaviest articles of 
mM rt, the latter $1,800,000 worth; then came sugar 
at tobacco. The entries in 1878 were 22 sailing 
Vessels and 82 steamers, with a joint tonnage of 
163,282, 


and §. Francisco in particular have known how to 
appreciate Costa Rica coffee since they became familiar 
with it; hence it brings comparatively more there than 
elsewhere. New York, we are sorry to say, has not 
yet leaned to fully appreciate this excellent coffee, 
which is absolutely unsurpassed by any other sort. 
The sorts coming nearest to it in point of outward 
appearance and delicacy of flavour are Orizaba aud 


Cordova, from the famous Mexican volcanic region. 
All these coffees have a great future before them. 


While Java and Arabian coffees grow so well on the 
slopes of mountains, Costa Rica flourishes most in the 
incomparable black soil of the mountain plateaux of 
that country, mid-way between the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. 

Railroad building is proceeding most actively in Cen- 


tral America, cheapening the transportation of the 
precious bean and infusing life everywhere. 
SUGAR: CONCRETE CONVERSION IN NATAL. 


For the first time in the history of the colony—for 
the first time we believe m South Africa, a successful 
attempt has been made in Natal to convert concrete 
into a serviceable marketable sugar. Such an event 
requires more than a psssing notice at ow hands. The 
Albergeni Sugar Works—situated as most of our planter 
readers know on a convenient site near the mouth of 
the. Umgeni, on the north bank of the river—were taken 
over at the beginning of the year by Mr. Rudolph 
Wilhelm, for the purpose we have indicated, to con- 
vert grey and low sugars as well as concrete into a 
very fair saleable sugar. The Albergeni Sugar Works 
were originally used as a crushing mill, but much of 
the machinery has been retained ‘for the process used 
in the conversion, while considerahle new and expensive 
plant has been added, The buildings are lofty and roomy, 
and, as the supply of water is inexhaustible, they are 
in every way suited for the carrying ont of what is 
emphatically a new industry. We propose to give some 
description of how this interesting work is now being 
done at our own doors. It must be premised that the 
labour of the converter here is more arduous, and calls 
for more skill than is required of the operator in any 
of the great centres at home, where the sugar is deprived 
to a large extent of the molasses. Here, in the concrete, 
the manager of the Abergeni Sugar Works has to con- 
tend against molasses, syrups, and such vegetable matter 
as may happen to have found its way into the ugly 
stuff he has to make sugar out of. ‘To proceed—the 
concrete, being received into the mill from the estab- 
lishments of the local planters who mannfacture it, it 
is at once put into what is technically called the blow- 
up. These vessels on an average are at home prepared 
to liquify about four tons of sugar at each charge. They 
are fitted with a perforated false bottom placed above 
twelve inches from the true one, and each charge of 
concrete is melted to the consistency of 20 to 29 degrees 
Baume. Steam is then freely admitted by a pipe 24 
inches in diameter between the two bottoms, and the 
sugar is melted to a heat of about 150 degrees Fah. 
The concrete, now reduced to a dirty black stream, is 
yun off in about half an how to what are called the 
bag filters. The arrangement is a purely mechanical one, 
and consists in passing the solution into the top of a 
square cistern, and thence into tiilled cotton bags eighteen 


inches in diameter and six or eight feet long. There 
are from 70 to 100 of these cloth cases, and they de- 
pend from the shallow tank into which we have seen 


the liquid flow. They are surrounded by the sides of 
an iron box, so that the juice may be kept hot, and 
also that steam may be introduced to keep up the tem- 
perature and clean out the bags. It should have been 
stated that each bag is also enclosed in a coarse sheath. 
The object of wunning the liqnid into these filter bags 
is to remove all inherent insoluble matter, and the step 
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is an important onee preparatory to passing the sugars 
through the charcoal filters. To watch this process we 
have to perform certain gymnastic feats which require 
extraordinary care, unless the acrobat wishes a bath in 
boiling water. The liquor, still of a dark hue, is run 
to another cistern, whence it is pumped into large cast 
metal receivers, which in turn feed the charcoal filters. 
The passage of the sugar through these is the part of 
the system which has most interest and novelty to the 
untravyelled colonist. The charcoal filters are huge tanks 
of cylindrical form, and are composed of cast iron plates. 
They are about seventeen feet deep and over five feet 
in diameter, and they are furnished with a perforated 
false bottom placed about three inches above the real 
one, its removal permitting of thorough cleansing. ‘The 
true base is of a conical shape, which allows all the 
liquor passing through the charcoal to be collected at 
one point in the centre, and so be drawn off to the very 
dregs. The cistern is permanently closed on the top, 
although there is at the bottom a man-hole door to 
permit the charcoal being withdrawn. The filters con- 
tain about five tons of the charcoal through which the 
melted sugar passes in precisely the same way as water 
is sometimes filtered through sand. The bone charcoal, 
in order to its continuous use, of course requires great 
nicety and cleanliness of treatment. In the meantime 
the charcoal is imported, but we expect to see it manu- 
factured on the spot soon. It must be washed thoroughly, 
otherwise it would get impregnated with oxide of iron, 
carbonate of lime and other substances which would, of 
course, have a deleterious effect on the sugar, making it 
lose both its colour and weight. The material—which, 
to the superficial observer, has the appearance of fine coal 
“dross ’—is therefore removed from the filter, washed 
with hot water for some hours, after which it gets a 
sousing for four hours in cold water. The charcoal on 
being ‘taken out of the filter is run up by an ingenious 
hoist to the top of the kiln, where it goes through the 
process of being reburned and revivified. This kiln is 
composed of thirty pipes equally divided on each side 
of the fire, and these pipes are kept constantly at a good 
heat. The charcoal passes through them, and is received 
into coolers without coming into contact with the air. 
These coolers are divided into two parts, and from the 
under part a-charge of charcoal is drawn every twenty 
minutes, thereby allowing only the same quantity to be 
put into the pipes at the top. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the kiln is so regulated that the operator, 
who is generally not a skilled man, cannot draw off 
more than a certain quantity of charcoal at a time. 
Having watched how the charcoal is dealt with and 
made fit for its valuable purpose, let us return to where 
we saw the sugar pumped from the cast metal receivers 
to go through the filters. It is led by pipes from the 
bottom toa small square. box, where the liquid is divided 
and run into receivers, whence it is drawn to the vacuum 
pan as the operator requires. To sum up then :—The 
concrete is melted and passed through the bag-filter to 
extract extraneous matter—a merely mechanical process. 
Tt then passes through the charcoal—a chemical pro- 
cess—to decolorise. The concrete is iow liquified, and 
its tum has come to be made into respectable sugar. 
It is therefore taken back to the vacuum pan, to have 
the water which we have seen put into it taken out, 
and thus to haye it crystallised. From the vacuum pan 
it goes straight to the centrifugals, the syrup being 
sent back to go through the process we have described, 
as very little syrup is put out at the Abergeni Sugar 
Works. We have now seen the huge lumps of dirty 
concrete, with all its impurities, sent through the mill 
and returning to bags waiting for it as perfectly clean, 
wholesome sugar. It only remains to be said that the 
boiling department is under the competent charge of 
Mr. Heims, and that the manager of the mill is Mr. 
T. H. Wilson, who has had sixteen years’ experience 
of his business on the Clyde. So far the results ob- 


‘when a new kiln, now on the way out, is erected, the 


tained at the works have been highly satisfactory; and 


output will probably double itself. We wish Mr. Wil- 
heim every success in his praiseworthy enterprise.—Natal 
Mercury. 


CINCHONA :—RED BARKS. 
(Pharmaceutical Journal, 3rd September, 1881.) 

In a paper on ‘* Red Bark,” read before the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference, Mr. John Eliot Howard 
adopted the distinction made by Professor Karsten be- 
tween the genera Cinchona and Cincinchona, namely 
that in the former the capsules are dehiscent from the 
apex and in the latter from the base, and described 
what was to be understood by the term “red bark.” 
Cinchona succirubra, the true species of the red bark, was 
so named by Pavon to denote the peculiarities of the juice. 
Like other species, it exists under somewhat different 
forms (illustrated by specimens that were exhibited) and 
the differences, though apparently trivial, are important 
to the cultivator for reasons that have been explained 
in the ‘Nueva Quinologia,’ and on account of the relative 
preponderance of quinine or cinchonine and cinchonidine. 
Specimens of genuine red bark and of the more resinous 
sort which used to be imported from South America and 
sold at a high price, though useless to the quinine 
manufacturer, were exhibited to illustrate the state of 
degeneration to which Myr. Howard predicts that the 
truest red bark in India will arrive by age, and towards 
which Mr. Broughton believed some adyance was made 
during the continuance of his observations. Since that 
time Mr. Howard has had the opportunity of examining 
specimens of much more mature bark carefully collected 
by Mr. Cross at Ootacamund, and exhibiting the true 
characteristics of genuine red bark. These samples con- — 
tained respectively 0°86 and 0°91 per cent. of quinine, 
with 1:5 to 2°0 per cent. of cinchonidine, and 3°5 to 
4:0 per cent. of cinchonine. In reporting upon these 
barks to the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Howard pointed 
out that they are most characteristic specimens, well 
illustrating the mistake of the excessive cultiuation of 
C. succirubra, and that it is only by renewing that the 
bark of such trees can be made serviceable. Another 
sample described as red bark is not from C. succirubra, 
but is the produce of a tree yielding juice that becomes 
only golden coloured, and identified by Cross as “ Pata 
de Gallinazo.” That itis a much better sort for culti- 
vation than the C. succirubra, with which it has been 
confounded, is shown by its containing 2°25 per cent, 
of quinine. The full information upon both these barks, 
which was published by Mr. Howard and sent out by 
the Government in 1862, has apparently been without 
result, as these two species are still confounded under 
the name C. succirubra. There is also a third species 
copfounded under this head, the ‘‘cucharia,’ or ‘ pig 
skin,” asort of red bark, little valued formerly by reason 
of its poor appearance; but in regard to contents in 
alkaloid more valuable than the true red bark, as it con- 
tains from.1°37 to 2°14 per cent. of quinine. The pro- 
pagation of so many millions of trees of what is called 
C. succirubra in India, in spite of the warnings and of 
the information gathered from the Spanish botanists, 
strongly impresses Mr. Howard with the question whether 
the information he is now giving or may be able te 
render hereafter, will be turned to any account, other— 
wise than amongst those private cultivators who gladly 
avail themselves. of such assistance, and who will find 
eventually that they haye done well to attend to the 
careful discrimination of species and forms of species by 
cultivating only those most adapted to their purpose. 

A paper by Mr. Holmes, raising the question which 
kinds of cinchona bark should be used in pharmacy, 
pointed out that the kinds of barks now cultivated in 
Java, India, Ceylon and Jamaica, have been former ye 
a regular article of commerce, but are not recognize 
in the pharmacopeias, and cannot therefore be used foi 
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phammaceutical purposes, although the officinal bark of 
South American origin is offen comparatively worthless, 
and very rarely of good quality. Mr. Holmes suggested 
that cultivated cinchona bark should replace the barks 
now oflicinal, partly because the latter ave often mixed 
with false barks, and the bark of hybrid species is not 
unfrequently mixed with that of good quality, as it is 
not to be distinguished by external characters except 
by experts. Mr. Holmes pointed out that one variety 
of cinchona bark, that of C. succirubra, is easily obtainable 
in almost unlimited quantity, and of very good quality, 
owing to the circumstances that the tree grows at a 
lower elevation, is very hardy, easily propagated, and 
cultivated over a much greater area than other kinds. 
Owing to the relatively small proportion of quinine that 
it contains, as compared with the other alkaloids, it is 
not adapted for the requirements of quinine makers. 
For these reasons, Mr. Holmes is of opinion that, as 
already suggested by Professor Pluckiger, the bark of 
CG. succirubra seems to be the most suitable for use in 
medicine and pharmacy. Mr. Holmes also suggested 
that purchasers should require from wholesale dealers a 
a statement of the percentage of alkaloids in the barks 
supplied to them, in order that pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, when made from bark thus guaranteed, should 
be of satisfactory quality. As regards the strength of 
the fluid extract, if made from the red bark according 
to the British Pharmacopoeia, it would in all probability 
deposit some of its active constituents, and it might be 
desirable to adopt the strength of the United States 
Pharmacopeeia, which is one-fourth that of the British. 
My. Holmes considers that neither the decoction nor the 
infusion of cinchona bark possesses any advantage over 
the fluid extract and that it would be a boon both to 
the patient and the dispenser if these preparations could 
be superseded by it. As regards the simple tincture, 
which differs in strength according to the British, United 
States, French and German pharmacopeeias, an equaliza- 
tion, or at least an approach to uniformity, is desirable, 
and as regards the compound tincture, which contains, 
according to the British formula, saffron and cochineal, 
according to the German and five others, cinnamon and 
gentian, it is desirable to consider whether these ingredi- 
ents should be retained or not. 

Mr. W. de Neufville, in a paper upon the same sub- 
ject, took exception to the statement of Professor 
Pluckiger that flat calisaya, or the yellow bark of the 
British Pharmacopeia, is more scantily and less regul- 
arly imported than hitherto. On the contrary, he asserts 
that during the last few years the supply of this bark 
has so considerably increased that the drug trade has 

not been capable of absorbing it. As regards the regul- 
arity of importation, even during the late Peruvian war 
the shipments of calisaya bark have been, contrary to 
the assumption of Professor Fluckiger, more constant 
than those of barks from the northern districts of South 
America, the supply from which has sometimes failed 
altogether, owing to the frequent drought of the Mag- 
dalenn and other rivers. As opposed to the recom- 
mendation to supersede South American by Indian-grown 
barks, Mr. de Nenfville pointed ont that the planting 
and cultivation of cinchonas has already been commenced 
in Bolivia and Peru and that the results have been very 
satisfactory, the produce of these plantations haying 
been sold for high prices in the London market during 
the last two years. Mr. de Nenfville also urged that 
if the flat calisaya of American origin is to be aban- 
floned, because it does not contain suflicient quinine, 
there is no reason why the American calisaya quill bark 
Should not take its place, since it is rich in quinine, 
contains 2 good proportion of other alkaloids, and is 
easy to work. 

In the discussion that followed the reading of these 
three papers Mr. Wellcome suggested that, in view of 
the difficulty attending the separation of the cinchona alkal- 
oids, the percentage of total alkaloids should be taken 
#4 an index of the value of a bark. Mr. Brady said 
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the thanks of the Conference were due to Mr. Howard 
for having brought this subject forward by the contribu- 
tion of his paper and the interesting illustrations by 
which it was accompanied. Dr. Paul, being called upon 
by the President to offer some yvemarks upon the 
subject, said no doubt it was a very general opinion 
that there was need of making some alteration as to the 
kind of bark that should be oflficinal in the Pharma- 
cope@ia. The only question seemed to be what kind 
or kinds of bark should be chosen for pharmaceutical 
purposes. He did not agree with the suggestion that 
American bark should be entirely superseded by that 
of Indian growth, although the excellent qualities of 
Indian “crown” and ved barks rendered their introduction 
desirable. The Indian red bark was already coming largely 
into use on the Continent, and it, together with American 
quill calisaya, would satisfy all requirements. 


CAT-PROOF GARDEN FENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘! AUSTRALASIAN.”’ 


Sm,—In answer to “ Florist,” who, in your issue of 
27th ult., wishes to know how cats may bé@kept from 
climbing oyer his paling fence into his garden, a sim- 
ple way is to nail on the outside of the fence, near 
the top, a continuous strip of tin or iron about 9 in. 
wide, to extend the whole length of the fence, and he 
will find that this will effectually keep out cats, opos- 
sums, et id genus omne. BusHMan. 

Rockhampton, Sept. 6. 


FUNGUS HUNTING. 


The town of Leeds has, within the last few days, 
been the gathering point of a large number of distin- 
guished mycologists, who met there for the purpose of 
carrying out a ‘fungus foray”? and obtaining a better 
knowledge of the fungi of Yorkshire. The arrangements 
for this meeting were made by the Yorkshire Natural- 
ists’ Union, and as the result of excursions to Harro- 
gate and Ripon, a collection of specimens was obtained, 
which, together with contributions from other parts of 
the country, fwnished material for an exhibition at the 
Mechanics’ Institute in Leeds that was both interest- 
ing and instructive to those who visited it. 

In the afternoon of Satwday a lecture on Fungi was 
given by Mr. Plowright, of Lynn, in which he deseribed 
their structure and the mode of reproduction of spores. 
The application of fungi as articles of food was also 
illustrated at the dinner in the evening, the soup being 
made from fungus, and the lamb cutlets served with 
mushroom sauce, while at a later stage the members 
had an opportunity of experimenting on the digestive 
properties of Fistulina hepatica, Helvella crispa and 
Hydnum repandum, which had been prepared according 
to the recipes in a monastic cookery-book three hundred 
years old. 

In the course of the evening, Mr. J. Horsfall referred 
to one branch of mycology as having special interest 
for the medical profession, since it is highly probable 
that the woolsorters’ disease, scarlet fever and other 


| diseases are of fungoid origin.—Pharmaceutical Journal, 


THE COFFEE AND SUGAR PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES. 
CEYLON. 
From the American Grocer.) 
Besides coffee the chief products of the island are 
| coconut oil and pearls, the latter are fished around 


Manaar Island, and are in beauty and value only snr- 
passed by those of the Persian Gulf, the annual produet 
of these pearls being about £260,000. The island for- 
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merly also furnished to the world’s trade a good deal 
of ivory, but elephants are gradually becoming extinct 
in the southwestern forests. 
Coffee is and remains the chief product, and its yield 
has increased as follows:— 
Export.—tons. 


GBD ondrodsaeidadiouotiouooo odd pou sBOnoONson04 3,015 
lie geindoe dunoncoondboboovooDboDoSrpedoodear - 8,695 
IGGL so: Qooco wooded a moNnc'Ots OO oo jogoodebnoS 16,987 
IDES ccosntscandactdddbidobuoosbon ds oqnbe O00 a7 22,310 
IO wooo ocddoonedoonbdddo onotsoDoNdn ed oR OW 29,695 
INR 4 daogions coon ocd: adooOomaneAOODOdbe 29 43,805 
IQDi spacdsarsoosbosscobsscohooDboNedooDoOwD 41,862 
UWBBiscbasvoceddans cocoa 0dccuGUIO TOG D0DAS00" 31,600 


If since 1865-67 there have been years of less abund- 
ant yield, this has been due to a disease of the tree 
which attacks the leaves and affects the productiveness 
of the plant. But for this drawback production would 
probably have gone on expanding all along, for none of 
the elements for its doing so are wanting: climate, 
soil, labor, capital, and an unrivalled geographical posi- 
tion, especially since the Suez Canalis at the disposal 
of Ceylonese trade, and the large steamers from the 
extreme Hast on their way to Europe or America touch 
there. 

Barring the disturbing influence of occasional short 
crop from some cause or another connected with the 
plant itself, coffee cultivation in Ceylon has therefore a 
brilliant and secure future before it, there being no 
apprehensions of interruptions of a political or servile 
nature, as they may happen elsewhere in the future in 
coffee growing countries. 

Ceylon’s production is important enough to require 
being taken into consideration in making estimates of 
the world’s annual coffee supply. 


COFFEE PROPAGANDA IN BRAZIL. 
(Diario de Santos, 7th August 1881.) 


The propaganda in favor of augmenting the actual 
zones and of obtaining new ones for the consumption of 
Brazilian coftee, continues in the city of Rio de Janeiro. 
The government, the society ‘‘ Centro da Lavoura e do 
Commercio,” and the Commercial Association, each accord- 
ing to the extent of their powers, are endeavouring to 
assist this movement, it having already been resolved 
to open an exposition in the beginning of November 
next. As we have said before, we have but little con- 
fidence in the practical result of an exposition without 
the express condition that the exhibitor of any sample 
must declare the quantity he can supply and the time 
within which he can do so, binding himself to make a 
contract of sale if there should be a buyer and at a price 
to be determined between the parties. Without this we 
shall always have pompous and luxurious samples with- 
out any practical value. This exposition measure being 
once resolved, the government should at least take the 
gveatest possible advantage of it, installing a jury or 
congress in which the elements of agriculture and com- 
merce predominate; in short, an assembly of practical 
men who, without much pompous phraseology and 
application of theories, should give their opinion on im- 
portant questions of economy which at present occupy 
the attention of all, such as: the question of the sub- 
stitution of agricultural labor, the amplification of the 
rural credit system, the question of export duties, and 
transportation tariffs. There is no doubt that our pro- 
vince will take a conspicuous place in this exposition, 
and it is highly desirable that her representation in the 
jury be in harmony with her importance, for though 
all the coffee will be Brazilian, yet it is certain that in 
various points the position of our coffee production 
diverges from that of Rio. Whereas the good qualities 
of Rio are perfectly known as such, and even preferred 
in the United States, ours have up to this time not 


met with great approbation there; but it happens that 
in Europe where, with the exception of washed, very 
little “superior” and “good Rio” goes, the discredit 
of Brazilian coffee is in a great measure owing to that 
source. It is well known to all who are versed in the 
coffee trade that the higher class of consumers in a 
large part of Emope much appreciate our brands of 
“superiors” and “ good” on account of their good 
taste, so much so that a great portion passes as Jaya, 
Laguayra, Haiti, etc., whose agriculture, of much older 
existence, knew how to establish a reputation for the 
fine products which it brings to market. If we persisted 
only during a few years in improving and perfecting our 
coffee, we would in our turn obtain the same renown, 
and the new producing countries would certainly in 
their turn be obliged to make use of our name for the 
sale of their. products. The quality of our coffees diverges 
in general form that of Rio, so much so that old Rio 
merchants, perfect judges of the qualities there, do not 
understand the judicious classification of a Santos lot, 
and, as their customers are different from our, they 
generally ignore the exigences of the consumers of our 
qualities. It would, therefore, be desirable that in due 
time the necessary steps should be taken that the judging 
of coffees from the province of Sad Paulo be done by 
competent persons. It should be a conjunction of planters, 
dealers and exporters from our province. 


BRAZIL COFFEE EXPOSITION. 
(Rio News, 15th August 1881.) 


The continued agitation of the coffee exposition project — 
leaves no doubt as to its realization at no distant day ; 
but it resolves none of the doubts as to the practical 
results to be obtained through such an enterprise. The 
early appeals for aid in this industry, and all that is 
written and said in its favor now, are devoted chiefly 
to the imaginary necessity of enlarging present consum- 
ing markets and opening up new ones. Among the 
latter have been mentioned the vast empires of Russia 
and China. If this desire to extend and enlarge con- 
suming |markets be the chief object of these exposi- 
tions—and we have heard none other mentioned—then 
why is it that they are to be held down here in Rio 
de Janeiro? Is it to be supposed that a coffee exposi- 
tion at the Typographia Nacional, in this city, will 
make the Russian acquainted with the good properties © 
of this beverage, or that it will make John Chinaman 
discard his tea for Brazilian coffee? Does any one | 
think that a display of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 
coffee in this city will prove to Englishmen, French- © 
men, or Americans, that it is equal to Java, Mocha, — 
or Laguayra? Is it anticipated that the coftee buyers — 
and coffee drinkers of the world are coming down here © 
to look at some parcels of samples? Andif no one believes — 
these things, then what is it all for? No one urges” 
the necessity of improving the quality of the product 
and lowering the cost of production; every one 
seems to be possessed with the desire to find new con- 
sumers. The increase of consumption must therefore be — 
the main object! Now how is this to be effected by | 
an exposition in Rio de Janeiro? And how is it tobe | 
effected any where by the mere display of samples ? i 
What assurance is offered that the crop will correspond | 
accurately to the samples? And if it does not, with j 
whom rests the responsibility? Besides, who can estim- 
ate the supply corresponding to any particular sample, \ 
and who can determine prices, as compared with other — 
coffees, for any future time? And still further, will | 
these samples, if sent abroad, represent general grades, 
or the product of certain planters? To be plain, the 
whole scheme is visionary aud impracticable in the 
highest degree. If the object were to improve the pro-— 
duct and lessen its cost, then there would be the best 
of reasons for holding annual competitive expositions. — 
Or, if it were proposed to hold an international exposi 
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tion at London or Paris, in which Brazilian coffee 
would enter into competition with the coffees of other 
countries, then there would be other good and sufficient 
yeasons for giving it all support. But these purposes 
do not appear. The samples of the Brazilian product 
are to exhibited in a Brazilian city where no other 
coffee is used, and to Brazilian brokers and exporters 
who already know all about it. And then, when the exposi- 
tion is closed, the Brazilian people will go on drinking 
Brazilian coffee, and the Brazilian exporter will continue 
to export Brazilian coffee, just as before. On the other 
side of the water, the foreign consumer will read in the 
Times a four-line account of this exposition of coffee 
in Rio de Janeiro, and will continue sipping his fragrant 
Mocha without the slightest idea of what it is all about. 
Some neatly labelled samples will be sent abroad to be 
exhibited to a curious world by Brazilian consuls, but 
as no one ever goes to a consulate when he can help 
it, they will probably serye no other good purpose than 
to reduce the consul’s household expenses. Unsatistact- 
ory and disappointing as these results will be, they are 
just what may logically be expected from this present 
erude and visionary scheme. In the main, the desire 
to attain some beneficial result for the coffee producer 
from an exposition is praiseworthy in the highest 
degree, and if rightly located and conducted these bene- 
fits will surely follow. In ow: opinion there are but 
two bases upon which successful coffee expositions can 
be held—both international, and both competitive. The 
one should be held in this city so that the Brazilian 
planter may see the foreign product, test it, and learn 
the methods of its cultivation and preparation for market. 
By this means he will learn just how his product 
compares with those of other countries, and just where 
he must improve his product in order to enhance its 
marketable properties. The other base is an inter- 
national exposition in some great commercial centre, as 
London or Paris, where the consumer may see all 
these products, and test them. Both the producer and 
consumer must be educated, but that cannot be done 
by an exposition of Brazilian coffee in a Brazilian city. 
A coffee-honse for the free supply of the Brazilian 
beverage in London or Paris will do more to increase 
the sale of this product, than all the domestic exposi- 
tions that can be held. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION IN BRAZIL. 
(Rio News, 15th August 1881.) 


In a country where slavery exists, and all social and 
industrial life is impregnated through and through with 
the pernicious influences of that institution, the intro- 

tion of a semi-servile race cannot be otherwise than 

erous. Salvery is an institution which not only 
Works great injustice to the enslayed, but it also degrades 
and debases the enslaver. 


been able to easily take up the system of free labor, 
and to employ it with justice to the laborer and profit 
to themselves. The nearest approximation to such a 
transformation was in the southern section of the United 
States, but the result there was obtained under economic 
find political conditions which undoubtedly exist in no 
other part of the world. It is through these pernicious 
epnences of slavery that the free and slave laborer 
have never been able to work side by side. The free- 
Man has a natural antipathy to companionship with 
the slave, and the master does not know how to draw 
just distinctions between them. For this reason, primarily, 
the introduction of Chinese laborers at this time under 
bn tae of contracts, should not be permitted. 
ith regard to the present systems of agriculture and 
the relative value of the two systems known as the 
nde lavoura and pequena lavoura, there is a yast 
for research which the Brazilian agriculturists 
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No people who have been | 
trained to the employment of slave labor’ have ever | 


should explore at once. It is clear that the country 
has made very little progress under the system now in 
operation, from which it can be logically deduced that 
there is something wrong with it. If no progress can 
be made under it—if in reality there has been an actual 
decline in certain localities and industries, is it not best 
that some other system should be tried, even were there 
no proofs in existence as to its superiority? Can there 
be any real progress in that unreasoning conservatism 
which clings to antiquated methods and systems, and 
refuses to give a place to anything new? Is this the 
enterprise and emulation which are to arouse the jealousy 
of Americans ? 

The statements of owr colleague regarding the system 
of grande lavoura in the United States, are wholly 
mistaken. That system, as such, is unknown there. 
The nearest approach to it was in the Southern States 
during the existence of slavery, where large properties 
were held and cultivated by methods not greatly dis- 
similar to those employed here. The abolition of slavery, 
however, broke down that rotten, old system, and now 
it is not uncommon to find freedmen owning and tilling 
little plots of ground which once formed parts of the 
great estates upon which they labezed as slaves. In 
the West—throughout the whole country in fact, the 
system employed is essentially that of small farming. 
Here and there are large estates which have been 
acquired through the industry and good management 
of a few individuals, but their proportion to the small 
farms is about as one to fiye hundred. To small farming 
is due the agricultural prosperity of the United States 
from which it may be inferred that it would result 
beneficially here, that unjust laws have kept back the 
stream of European emigration to Brazil through which 
this system of small farming could best be established, 
and that the immediate policy of the country should be 
the employment of its present laboring element rather 
than its substitution, and consequent exclusion, by the 
introduction of Chinese under contract. Were we to 
discuss this question still further we should undertake 
to prove that the needs of agriculture do not lie in 
the acquisition of cheap, servile laborers, but rather in 
the acquisition of a higher grade of agriculturists, of 
better methods of cultivation, of the use of machinery, 
of raising the standard of intelligence among the laborers, 
of the breaking up of the great estates, of the abolition 
of export taxes, and the reduction of transportation 
charges, and of a general and radical change in the 
legislation of the country through which small farming 
is discouraged and European emigration is driven away. 
The question is a broader and deeper one than this 
demand for labor would signify ; it involves changes in 
the whole industrial and fiscal legislation of the country. 


FRUIT-GROWING: DISBUDDING AND THINNING. 
(Australasian, 17th September 1881.) 


In the interests of the grower any excess of blossoms 
over the number required to produce the due amount 
of crop is undesirable. The effect of blooming is, to a 
certain extent, a tax upon the strength of the tree, and 
when ‘sheets’ of bloom are produced, the powers of 
the tree are oftentimes so severely tried as to prevent 
any appreciable crop being carried; fruits are formed, 
but they are seedless, and thus, when the process of 
stoning or pip-forming, as the case may be, should take 
place, the imperfect embryo fruit falls off, leaving the 
erower too frequently without a crop. In ordinary sea- 
sons, when the blooms are not so excessively abundant, 
the process of reducing the crop to proper dimensions 
may without injury be left until it has well set, so that 
the grower can see what he has to deal with. But when 
as in the present instance, the flowering is likely to ex 
haust the tree and preclude its yielding a fair crop, an 
extensive and severe pruning of the fruit spurs should 
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be resorted to in the case of cherries, apples, pears, 
and such other fruits as bear upon spurs, whilst peaches 
should not only be closely pruned, but should have their 
blossoms thinned by hand. The pruning of fruit spurs 
is a practice to which amateur pomologists are, not 
unnaturally, inclined to object. The desire to have heavy 
crops is, perhaps, not confined to growers of that class, 
but the more experienced growers for market have learned 
to aim at the production of fine fruit, and, to that 
intent, to avoid heavy yields of small samples; this they 
do partly by spur-pruning and partly by carly-thinning 
after the crop is set. The powers of the tree are not 
so severely taxed in producing the fleshy portion of the 
fruit as in forming the seed. The fleshy envelope of 
the peach, for example, is a mere mass of water; if 
the tree be well supplied with moisture, the weight of 
crop may be doubled or even trebled without injury to 
the tree, as the number of seeds would be no greater 
than before; the flesh only would be increased in weight. 
Tt is, therefore, expedient to thin off most of the sur- 
plus peaches before stoning takes place, leaving only a 
small margin for the final thinning. 

The work of disbudding is undertaken with the object 
(1) of conserving the growing powers of the tree, and 
(2) of giving such a direction those powers as will improve 
the constitutional vigour of the branches that are in- 
tended to form part of its permanent structure. When 
the young shoots, or the more forward ones, are push- 
ing for wood, a selection should be made by the grower, 
who should rub off with his finger and thumb the more 
forward of the shoots that will not be requived. A 
week or ten days later a second disbudding may take 
place, and at a like interval the final touch may be 
given. By adopting this plan many wounds that would 
otherwise be made at the winter pruning will be saved, 
and the liability to gumming be lessened. There should 
be few shoots requiring entire removal in the winter, 
but the remainder will need the proper shortening. The 
wood not having been crowded, as it is when disbudding 
is not practised, is well ripened and healthy; the foliage 
is large, strong, and well developed; the fruit, too, if 
the crop be not too heavy, is fine, highly-coloured, and 
well-flavoured. Thus, both thinning and disbudding may 
be regarded as essential to the successful cultivation of 
the peach and the nectarine in this country. 

Disbudding is even more essential in the case of vines. 
Whatever system of pruning and training is adopted, a 
number of young shoots, whose presence would be in- 
jurious, ave sure to appear on both the old wood and 
on the new. In disbudding vines there can be no diff- 
culty, nor need the work be partially done, as we haye 
recommended in the case of peaches. Every shoot that 
is not required either to form part of the vine or to 
carry a bunch of fruit during the current season may 
be rubbed off at once. Under those two heads may be 
ranked every shoot that springs. A weak one may some- 


times be left as the source of a stronger one the next 


year, or to fill a vacancy on a trellis; such a shoot 
would be a wood shoot proper. Vine shoots should not 
be crowded, but each branch should have abundance of 
space to develope its leaves; then the wood will be 
strong, well ripened, and if the soil be right, the vine 
will retain health. Mildew will, however, be liable to 
oceur under certain conditions of soil and weather, 
against which provision cannot always be made. As in 
the case of rust in wheat, the visitation cannot always 
be guarded against; indeed, the development of mildew 
om vines may be said to depend chiefly upon atmospheric 
conditions. 


VEGETABLES FOR THE TROPICS. 
(From Sutton’s Tropical Garden Guide.) 
(Continued from page 471.) 

Govrp on Pumpxin (Cucurbita gowrgera and C. Pepo). 
The cultivation of the Gourd is not only interesting 
bat profitable. Sow about the middle of the rains on 


a heap of well-rotted manure, previously covered with 
good soil. Pick off the first flowers to allow the plant 
to gain strength. Water plentifully, and place dry litter 
under the fruit; and shade the plants carefully. 


Heres. 

These form an important item in domestic economy, 
and can be easily cultivated in good ordinary garden 
soil kept moderately moist. The cultivation is the same 
as for Parsley. 

Kyou Konn (Brassica Caulo-rapa). 

This is a very valuable vegetable, and requires but 
little attention. Cultivate as for Cabbage. The roots 
should be ready six weeks or two months from the 
time of sowing. 

Leex (Allium Porrum). 

Leek should be sown earlier than Onion, as it is 
rather longer coming to maturity, and, as it should — 
always be transplanted, it is well to give as long a 
time for growth as possible. When ready for trans- 
planting, well water the soil, so as to allow the re- — 
moval of the plants without the loss of the fibrous ~ 
roots. Plant out in rows 1 foot apart by 6 inches in 
the rows from plant to plant. Earth up from time to 
time to blanch the root, and water liberally. 

Letrucr (Latuca sativa). 

Of Lettuces there are two classes, Cos and Cabbage, 
and both are equally useful. The seed grows but 
slowly, and is so subject to the depredations of ants, 
that it is well to sow in pans and isolate them by 
placing them upon an empty flower-pot standing in 
another larger pan full of water. The soil should be 
very light and friable. Plant out the seedlings, as soon 
as they have made their second pair of leayes, in light, 
rich soil. Succession crops may be grown almost all 
the year round. 


‘ Meton (Cucumis Melo). 

No fruit better deserves cultivation in tropical climates 
than the Melon. Sow middle of March in the spot 
where it is to remain, as it cannot bear transplanting. 
Dig a trench 14 to 16 inches deep, and 2 feet wide, 
and see that the soil is good and rich. Sow a double 
row of seeds in each trench. When the plants are a 
foot high, train along the top of the trench, and let 
the roots only come into close contact with water. 

Mustard (Sinapis alba and S. nigra). 

This requires so little cultivation, that directions are 
scarcely necessary. Sow at intervals, for salad, the 
whole of the cold season. The seed germinates in 
two days. 


Matze.—Inpian Corn (Zea). 

The unripe heads of Indian Corn, when cooked, are 
yery delicious: boil in milk, afterwards roast and eat 
with pepper, salt, and butter. Sow the beginning of 
rains in rows 1 foot apart, and the seed 8 inches” 
apart in the rows. 
Onton (Allium Cepa). { 

There ave two principal classes of Onion. First, 
the English varieties, which grow to a small size only, 
but are excellent for their keeping qualities; and 
secondly, the Italian varieties, to be used especially for 
early crops, and which grow usually to a very great 
size. Of the English varieties we recommend Improyed 
Reading, James’s Keeping, and Bedfordshire Champion. 
Of the Italian Onions the best are Giant Rocca, White 
Giant Tripoli, The Queen, &c. The middle of October 
is the best time for sowing, and this may be done either : 
in drills or by sowing broadcast. In either case the |§ 
young plants should be thinned out when well established, ~ q 
leaving them about 6 inches apart. A still better plan 
is to sow in seed pans and transplant, as then the seed 
is protected to a great extent from the ravages of ants 
and other insects. During early growth water freely, 
but just before the commencement of the hot season 
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it is® well not only to cease watering, but to hasten 
ripening off by breaking down the tops. 
Parstey (Petroselinun sativum). 

Sow any time after middle of September in gumlahs 
protected from the heavy rain. The seed takes 10 days 
to germinate. Transplant when the seedlings are 4 
inches high, about 1 foot apart, in the shade, and 
keep them well watered. 

Pras (Pisum sativum). 

The round varieties of Peas will generally be found 
most suitable for cultivation in the tropics. There is 
no occasion to manure the land heavily for Peas, but 
it is important that it should be well dug, and that 
the Peas are not sown until the soil is well pulverised and 
tolerably dry after the rains. In England it is im- 
portant to get as much sun as possible. Of course in 
hot countries this is not so, and therefore it is well to 
plant the rows much nearer together, say 30 inches 
from row to row, instead of 4 or 5 feet as in Mngland. 
When Peas are sown late in the year for succession, 
the ground will require watering twelve howrs previous 
to sowing. If they do not show above ground a week 
after sowing, the earth should be gently removed, and 
if the Peas are found in a dirty, wet condition, un- 
sprouted, another sowing showld be made at once. 
Sometimes the outside shell of the Pea becomes so 
hard that it is necessary to soak the seed in water for 
some hows previous to sowing. When about 6 inches 
high it is desirable to stick the rows, after earthing up 
on each side. It is of little use to sow later than 
December. 

Porato Seep (Solanwn robustum). : 

The expense incurred in the transport is so great, 
and the chance of failure so considerable, that it cannot 
be worth while to order out a large quantity of Potato 
tubers from Hnegland, but it is far better to obtain seed 
which has been raised from good sorts in England. 
Potato seed is cheap, will travel safely by post, and a 
packet is sufficient to sow a large piece of ground. 

Rapisu (Raphanus sativus). 

For Radishes, a shady spot should be selected. The 
land should be light, and not recently manured. Do 
not think of sowing before October, and if rains are not 
over it will be better to postpone it until the middle of 
the month. Sow either broadcast or in drills a foot 
apart. In the latter case the seed should be covered 
with about a quarter of an inch of mould, and the 
ae thinned out to 3 or 4 inches from row to row. 

ake successional sowings every fortnight, and do not 
stint the supply of water. If the ground becomes caked 
and hard it should be loosened with a rake. 

Spryacn (Spinacia oleracea). 

Sparrows are so fond of the seed and young plants 
that unless the protection of a net is given the crop 
will probably be lost. Sow in drills, as soon as the rains 
are over, in good rich soilin ashady place. The drills 
should be 1 foot apart, and the plants in the drills 4 
inches apart. 

(To be continued.) 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN JAMAICA. 


(Jamaica) 
the 27th 


The following appeared in the Kingston 
“Gleaner” and ‘ Tri-weekly Gleaner” of 
Angust 1881 :— 

We publish to-day [see page 504 of the Tropical 
Agriculturist) the terms upon which the Goyernment 
of this Island, being desirous of enconraging the culti- 
Yation of Cinchona, offers to make grants of public 
lands to persons who will embark in the enterprise. 
The situation of the land is not mentioned, but we pre- 
Stime the extensive unopened tracts of forest on the 
higher Blue Mountain slopes are referred to. The Go- 
Yernment has already encouraged, under favowable con- 
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cessions, the cultivation of cinchona by private enter- 
prise thereabouts, and is now, we are glad to believe, 
seeking to establish the industry systematically. The 
land we speak of lies at clevations of from 4,000 to 
6,500 feet; is without roads, but of fine quality: is dis- 
tant from Kingston two score miles, but possesses a 
climate delightful alike to those who dread the cold of 
a northern winter and those who dread the heat of 
tropical high noon. 

To anyone who thinks seriously of investing his capital 
in cinchona cultivation in Jamaica, but fears to venture, 
we would point out that he will not be alone in the 
undertaking. We could name at this moment several 
gentlemen, including His Excellency the Governor, who 
have devoted land and capital to it. In his last Report, 
Mr. D. Morris stated that large numbers of plants had 
been put out at Whitfield Hall, Radnor, and Clydesdale. 
To this list, the names of many well-known high plant- 
ations between St. Catherine’s Peak on the west, and 
Blue Mountains on the east, might be added, while the 
cultivation of cinchona adapted to lower elevations is 


being prosecuted with vigour in Manchester. The de- 
mand for seeds and plants increases daily, and can 


hardly be met. This new industry brings into product- 
iveness regions which in many cases were unsuited for 
coffee or provisions, and which were a burden on the 
owner. We regard this departure as creditable not only 
to the Government, but to the planters who have been 
so often, so foolishly, and so freely accused of indiffer- 
ence to their own best interests and to opportunities of 
unfamiliar profit. 

Estimating the gain which may accrue from new en- 
terprises is always a delicate affair. In the present case 
we will give the statements of authorities on the sub- 
ject in preference to opinions of our own, merely point- 
ing out that many of ow: shrewd and experienced planters 
have satisfied themselves as to the profit derivable from 
cinchona, and have given evidence of the faith that is 
in them. In his valuable report, to which we have 
already referred, Mv. Morris describes how he found a 
patch of cinchona officinalis which had long been deserted 
on Whitfield Hall Estate, and which was found hardy 
and thriving. He says :— 

“As indicating the value of cinchona planting in the 
Blue Mountains—taking these 379 trees which occupied 
an area of less than 120 square yards—it was estimated 
that if they yielded on the average one pound of dry 
bark per tree (young trees at the Government Plant- 
ations yielded 14 pounds per tree), each tree would be 
worth at least 5s.; this would give £94 15s. as the 
value of 379 trees on an area of 120 square yards, one- 
fortieth of an acre. Under ordinary conditions it would 
not, however, be advisable to plant the trees so closely 
as this, but the value of an acre of land planted with 
trees even at one-half the above rate would amount to 
more than £1,890. Large as this sum may seem, it ap- 
pears that with the precious Ledgeriana bark, grown by 
the Dutch in Java (a few plants of which have just 
been introduced to Jamaica), the yield per acre, as quoted 
by Mr. J. E. Howard, F.R.S., is estimated, from actual 
sales, at £2,000 per acre.” 

We will take in addition to the above, the statement 
made by Mr. Clements Markham, in his interesting and 
important monograph on ‘ Peruvian Bark.’ In his chap- 
ter on ‘Financial Results,’ he says :— 


“The result of the sales of bark from the Govyern- 
ment Cinchona Plantations on the Nilgiri Hills, in 
India, is that a sum of £173,046 has been realized. 


The total cost of the whole enterprise from the com- 
mencement, including interest, was £129,628 in 1876. 
By the year 1879, allowing for charges during inter- 
vening years, the sum to be debited against the enter- 
prise was only £38,942. In 1880 the whole capital ac- 
count had been paid oft with interest, and the plantations 
began to yield a clear annual profit. It is therefore true 
of the Cinchona enterprise that as a mere commercial 
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speculation, it has paid off the whole outlay, including 
introduction of the plants, cultivation, and interest ; and 
has become a complete financial success.” 

Mr. Markham also gives figures to show how private 
enterprise in India and Ceylon is reaping the same re- 
ward. For his remarks on this point, we must refer 
our readers to his work. It is shown that while the 
Government of India will in future have as much de- 
mand as it can meet, in supplying cinchona febrifuge 
for the millions of India, the planters of Ceylon and 
India, as well as of Java, find a ready and profitable 
demand for their bark in Kurope. At the same time a 
vast market for the bark is bemg found in China, where 
until now opium has been the cheapest drug as a cure 
and preventive of feyer, and where from 30 to 40 per 
cent of the population use it, to their own ruin and to 
England’s disgrace. 

The prices obtained for Jamaica bark should stimulate 
to activity in planting cinchona. Mr. Markham, in his 
sketch of Cinchona Cultivation in Jamaica, says that 
C. officinalis does not thrive so well in this island, but 
he speaks favourably of C. succirubra and C. calisaya. 
But the latest results furnished by sales of Jamaica 
“prey” barks, are proofs that officinalis grown here 
commands better prices than that of Ceylon: and last 
week we had an opportunity of seeing how, as Mr. 
Morris describes, the officinalis spreads in self-sown for- 
est patches at the highest elevations, thus exhibiting 
great fitness for the soil and situation. The island has 
now, therefore, at least three kinds of cinchona well 
established: officinalis, succtrubra, and a good variety 
called calisaya, but supposed to be a hybrid between the 
other two. Moreover, the ledgeriana, a variety of cali- 
saya, introduced by Mr. Morris, is now growing well as 
a plant, and seed of it has already been imported. Of 
this ledgeriana, which Morris says fetches 17s. per 1b. 
at Amsterdam, Mr. Markham writes :—‘‘ These plants 
yield an extraordinarily large quantity of quinine, as 
much as 9:97 per cent. In this respect they are un- 
equalled.” With regard to the species known as succi- 
yubra and yielding the “‘red” bark of commerce, a variety 
which Mr. Morris recommends as being peculiarly suited 
to so much of our land from 2,000 feet upwards, Mr. 
Markham writes that it yields a larger percentage of 
febrifuge alkaloid than any other. As time rolls by, 
other yarieties again may be found to naturalise them- 
selves easily, ‘“‘the Blue Mountains of Jamaica * * * 
being about the same distance from the equator on the 
North side (18° N) as the calisaya forests are to the 
south.” 

As the Government now offers land for cinchona, it 
is also ready to supply the seeds and plants. Seeds of 
the officinalis, for cultivation at elevations above 4,000 
feet are supplied at 5s. an ounce; of succirubra, at eleva- 
tions between 2,500 and 4,000 at 3s. An ounce is 
sufficient to produce 20,000 seedlings, which will plaut 
five acres. Boxes of seedlings may be had at a guinea 
per box, aud plants are obtainable at from 40s. to 60s. 
per 1,000. : 

We hope to witness an early extension of cinchona 
cultivation by men who have capital and can await the 
first yield in the fourth or fifth year. The opportunity 
now offered is excellent. It is possible that a market 
for the Jamaica bark will be found some day in the 
U. 5S. A., which consumes yast quantities of quinine, 
but for the present England takes all that can be shipped, 
and at remunerative prices. The time cannot be far off 
when the masses of Jamaica will he provided by Govern- 
ment with a cheap, effective febrifuge, now so greatly 
needed. And leaving out of question the commercial 
and social advantages resulting from cinchona, it may 
be fairly claimed that this tree, which once inspired the 
prose of Madame de Genlis and the verse of La Fon- 
taine will, with its graceful stem, shining leaves, and 
clustering flowers, be an additional ornament to the 
gar-famed but neglected mountains of Jamaica. 


THE SUGAR AND TOBACCO INDUSTRIES OF 
1881 IN JAVA. 


(Field, 15th October 1881.) 


After three consecutive very bad years, it is satis- 
factory to be able to report a most splendid sugar 
harvest for the season 1881. In all probability, the 
production of this year will surpass that of any season 
known, in proof of which we have the most remark- 
able fact that the planters themselyes confess they are 
contented; an admission that would scarcely be made 
under any other conditions than those of unexpected’ 
success. At the very lowest computation, the actual 
production of 25 per cent more than was calculated 
upon in April last. One great reason for this gatis- 
factory result is the glorious weather that has reigned — 
almost uninterruptedly throughout the grinding, In May — 
and early in June, a few days of rain made many 
anxious, but the wet monsoon, that has during the 
past three years taken to usurping the place of the 
dry one, finally took itself off, and in many districts — 
not a drop of rain had fallen for nearly two months. 
In Batavia, where they never see a pound of raw sugar 
from one year’s end to the other, they are crying out 
for rain; but it is better for them to frizzle for a 
month or two, than that the sugar industry should 
receive a blow. Had the present season been as bad 
as its predecessor, the consequences would have been 
most serious. The population, both European and 
native, of the eastern half of Java, from Cheribon to 
Bezuki (i.e., Java proper, as distinguished from Sunda), 
is so dependent on the sugar culture, that its success 
of failure affects it most intimately. So heayy had been — 
the losses of the preceding seasons that many factories — 
dared not risk the buying of new machinery, however — 
sorely they required it. The production of sugar during 
the past four years has been as follows:—1877 (a tre-— 
mendously hot year), 4,091,570 pikuls; 1878, 3,786,404 
pikuls; 1879, 3,851,692 pikuls: 1880, 3,639,757 pikuls. 
The difterence between 1880 and 1877 is thus 451,813 
pikuls, representing a value of more than half a million — 
sterling, and this in the face of wonderful improye-— 
ments in machinery. However, this year will compens- 
ate for everything which will be good for everybody, 
for sugar planters are the most liberal class in Java, 
and have no idea of excluding others from the benefits 
of a good time. ; 


A feature this year is the almost exclusive employ- 
ment of steamers in place of sailing vessels for conyey- 
ing the produce to Hurope. The fact becoming known 
that the best sugar harvest would be late, some specul- 
ative ones thought to be the first in the market, and 
chartered steamers. But the impartiality of the telegraph 
soon equalised matters, and now every sugar port has 
a quantity of steamers loading in it. Thus few, if any 
will reap the advantage of priority. " 


The tobacco harvest is unfortunately yery easily dis- 
posed of in three words, viz., there is none. The sudden: 
ness and completeness with which the tobacco industry 
has vanished from the land, so far as Huropeans are 
concerned, is simply appalling. Bismarckian tariff tactics 
have had a good deal to do with it—some will haye it 
everything—but there is always a good market for good leaf, 
and this is just what Java does not produce in any 
quantity. For this the planters have to thank their 
pernicious system of allowing the native to do all the 
planting, and simply buying the produce at a fixed rate, 
in consideration of haying made an advance. There 
are several tobacco planters in Java who make money, | 
but these are all men who take the thing in theirown |§ 
hands. Things may improve, but that they will ever — 
wear the aspect they wore only a few years since, when 
the term tobacco planter was synonymous with that of — 
Croesus, is extremely doubtful. 4 
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A Corrrs Mixx took fire on the 30th ult. at Casa 
Brarica, San Paulo, and was destroyed, with about 
5,000 arrobas of coffee. The loss is estimated at 
40,000%. The mill belonged to the estate of the late 
Luciano Ribeiro da Silva.—Rio News. 

Proeress or THE TrA Enrenerize ry Mapras Presip- 
ENcY.—A yoturn just published in- Madras shows that 
tea is grown in three districts of the presidency, namely 
in Madura, Malabar, and the Nilgiris. In the two first 
named districts there are only five plantations, but on 
the Nilgiris there are 79. The total average of land 
under tea is returned at 2,573 acres against 9,128 acres 
of land taken up; the acreage of land with immature 
plants is returned at 1,705. The approximate yield of 
tea of all the estates is returned at 649,460 lb., the 
cost of cultivation varying from Rs. 50 to 200 per 
acre.—Hnglishman. 

How to Exrerminate Cockroacnues.—l would recom- 
mend “G. H.” to get a pint of beer, and to heat it 
in a saucepan, dissolving as much sugar in if as will 
sweeten it nicely. Then procure two or three common 
14b. jelly cans, fill them half full with the beer and 
pugar and stand them where the cockroaches are likely 
to run. Put them down in the evening, and in the 
morning he will have from six to a dozen of the pests 
in each jar. The same mixture will do for two nights, 
when if desired the dose should be repeated. As the 
jars ave smooth outside, it is desirable to tie some 
rough material round about them such asa bit of net- 
ting or shading material. I found this plan more effectual 
than any poison I could procure.—Tuos. Fraser, The 
Gardens, Gordon House, Isleworth.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

Orance Trezs in Pors.—As the fruit is approaching 
the ripening stage, it is necessary not only to with- 
bold manure water, but water of .any kind must be 
given carefully, else the rapid swelling of the fruit bursts 
the skin and spoils it. If there are trees with ripe 
fruit, they may be removed into a late vinery where 
Grapes are hanging. It is one of the good fruits of 
the Orange tree that it may be removed from a warm 
to a cool house, or vice versa, without any probability 
of constitutional derangement. The fruit may hang on 
the trees until it is wanted, and when cutting it a few 
leaves should also be cut with it. When the trees with 
“Tipe fruit can be moved in this way, it allows of the 
right kind of treatment being given to those that may 
be bearing fruit not fully developed. The temperature 
‘should be kept up to 65° or 70° at night, if the finit 
is green.—I". Dovauas, ‘ Loxford.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
_ dJauar.—A note was read by Mr. T. Greenish, 
on ‘Some Samples of Jamaica-grown Jalap,’”’ sent to 
‘the Curator of the Museum of the Pharmaceutical 
Society by Mr. D. Morris, Director of the Botanical 
Gardens of Jamaica. One sample consisted of small 
tubers and another of slices of larger ones, The slices 
of the tubers had been dried by artificial heat, and they 
‘bore evidence of having been heated while still moist. 
The tubers lost 17-3 per cent. of water between 220° 
and 225°F., the slices 14:1 per cent. The tubers con- 
" ed 8:27 per cent. of resin insoluble in ether (Mayer's 
*conyolvulin”) and 0:86 of resin soluble in ether. The 
sliced tubers contained 8:68 of insoluble resin and 1-21 
of soluble resin, these amounts being in each case cal- 
culated on the dry substance, showing that Jamaicn- 
a jalap yields less resin than the average of good 

exican jalap, and that it approaches more nearly to 
that grown by Mr. Smith in the Botanical Gardens 
of Trinity College, Dublin (Pharm. Jowrn., [2], vol. x., p. 
649). Professor Tichborne said he considered the growth 
of large tubers of jalap to be a mistake, as he had 
always found them to be deficient in resin. Ma. Young, 
however, said that a Caleutta firm, in ordering jalap, 

desired to be supplied with the largest obtainable 
tubers. It may be remarked that the tubers examined 
were the result of Mr. Hanbury’s introduction of jalap 
into Jamaica in 1862.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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Tra av Nuwx Noycorop.—Of all the articles of trade 
which come to court public favour in Nijni, the most 
important and valuable is tea, and, although the Moscow 
merchants, by the excellence of their seafaring tea, 
chiefly imported from Odessa, have almost entirely driven 
from the market the Wiakhta, or caravan tea, still one- 
tenth of the enormous quantity of tea sold here is grown 
in the north of China, and comes overland. I was curious 
to compare the taste of some of the very best of bot! 
qualities, and was brought to the conclusion, confirmed 
by the opinion of gentlemen interestedin the sale of sea- 
faring tea, that, although some of their own is more 
high-flavoured and stronger, there is in the Kiakhta 
tea an exquisite delicacy arising from its exposure to 
the air during its 12 months’ journey in its loose and 
clumsy paper and sheepskin bundles, whsch rids it of 
tannin and other gross substances, a process of purifica- 
tion which cannot be effected in the hermetically closed 
boxes it reaches Europe by the searoute; so that if 
seafaring tea, like portwine, easily commends itself to the 
taste, and nerves of a strong, hardworking man, a dainty 
refined lady would give preference to a cup of Kiakhtw tea, 
as she would to a glass of Chateau Yquem.— Times ofIndia. 

Trmser In Brirish Conumpra.—Though the agricult- 
ural capabilities of British Columbia may not be 50 
great as other parts of Canada, its mines are doubtless 
very rich, and from a recent report of Professor Daw- 
gon, of the Dominion Geological Survey, its forests are 
of great importance. Many first-class mills have been 
established in various parts of the country, and the 
total annual product is stated to be about 200,000,000 
feet, of which 25,000,000 feet is exported to other 
countries, 25,000,000 feet used at home, and 150,000,000 
feet sent to California. Professor Dawson estimates that 
110,000,000 acres (or two-thirds of the whole province) 
are covered with timber. The Douglas Fir, or Oregon 
Pine, is, the most valuable commercial tree. It fre- 
quently exceeds 8 feet in diameter above the ground, 
and rises to a height of from 200 to 300 feet, forming 
large and dark forests. The Western Hemlock and Red 
Cedar are the other important trees of the province, 
both of which, the latter especially, grow to a great 
size. When the great plains of Canada become populous, 
the mines and forests of British Columbia should be of great 
importance, and their produce ought to provide a large and 
profitable traffic forthe Canadian Pacific Railway.—L.7imes. 


Correr Lear Disrase 1 Java.—The coffee leaf disease 
during the past year has not only continued to spread 
in the plantations at the westward end of the Island 
of Java, but has also appeared in several gardens in 
tee central region. As the subject in question is un- 
fortunately of interest to some of our colonies, the 
notes furnished by her Majesty’s Consul in regard to 
it may prove to be of somevalue. A commission was 
appointed by the Government of Netherlands India to 
investigate the origin of the disease, and their re- 
port tends to show that it is mostly met with on poor 
or worked-out ground, and that the succession of wet 
seasons has greatly spread the contagion; it is, how- 
ever, hoped that a recurrence of normaally dry years 
will cause a marked decrease in the percentage of trees 
attacked. ‘Che presence of the disease is in Java de- 
tected in two ways, viz.: either by the appearance of 
light green spots on the upper side of the leaf, or by the 
presence underneath of an orange-coloured kind of dust. 
In plants severely attacked, the leaves turn black or 
brown, and rapidly fall off. The chief Government 
inspector in Jaya recommends the adoption of the fol- 
lowing simple measures for the suppression of the disease. 
—l. The hoeing up of the ground surrounding the trees 
beyond the spread of the branches to the depth of 
abot six inches, leaving the clods tumed up intact. 
2. The construction of ditches, or holes about eighteen 


| inches deep between every intermediate row of plants, 


desturbing the earth dug out proportionately over the 
garden. 38. In regular gardens or wherever the con- 
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struction of ditches is impossible, the formation of holes 
about eighteen inches in diameter at an interval of 
every four trees, dispersing the turned-up earth amongst 
the plants. 4. The careful manuring of the ground at 
the distance of about a foot from the stem of each tree, 
and covering the manure with ‘earth.—Colonies and 
India. 

Outves.—From the Colonies and India comes the news 
that at the Botanic Gardens of Cape Town a bushel 
of olives has been gathered, and in consequence of this 
proof that this fruit can be grown at the Cape the 
Stellenbosch farmers have seriously resolved to under- 
take olive-planting as a new branch of agricultural in- 
dustry. It may be hoped, therefore, that this colony 
may soon be able to supply olive oil as good or better 
than that produced in Europe. Indeed there is little reason 
why our extensive colonies should not supply all the 
drugs for which at present we are dependent on other 
countries. 

Iprcac.—During the present month there have been 
offered at the drue sales in London, 5 bales of false 
ipecacuanha (Lonidiwn Ipecacuanha), false star anise 
(Illicin religiosum), and a large quantity of Indian dill 
seed (291 bags). The last is easily distinguished from 
Wnelish dill seed by being-more elongated and narrower, 
more convex, of a paler colour, and slightly different 
odour. Tonidiwm can scarcely be confounded with ipe- 
cacuanha, on account of its dirty white colour, branched 
habit and freedom from transyerse annular ridges. Marlk- 
ing nuts (Semecarpus Anacardiwm) and the bitter seeded 
cardamom, chiefly without the husk, were also offered.— 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 

CuprEeA Barx.—In Messrs. Gehe’s report for September 
some startling statistics are published respecting the 
““cuprea”’ bark that has recently acquired such import- 
ance as a source of quinine, which may well raise 
doubts as to the uniform character of the product that 
will soon appear in the market under this name. A 
correspondent, to whom this firm applied for information, 
states that the district in the province of Santander, 
Colombia, in which this bark was originally found, is 
now being worked by two companies, employing between 
them seventeen hundred men. As each man is estimated 
to beable to collect 20 1b. of bark daily, or equal to 84 
Ib. of dry bark, this number of men would be able to 
collect in thirty days upwards of 400,000 Ib. of dry bark, 
and enormous as this quantity may appear, the con- 
signments being sent in by the collectors appeared to 
indicate that it would be exceeded. The original “ cu- 
prea” bark yielded about 2 per cent of quinine sulphate, 
and if this harvest were of equal quality it would repre- 
sent more than 8,000 lb. of quinine sulphate. In con- 
firmation of these statements it may be mentioned that 
during the past week 8,000 serons of ‘‘ cuprea” bark 
were imported into London. The eftect of these enorm- 


: hoes ar tee 
ous consignments upon the price of quinine is already: 


felt. Messrs. Gehe also mention having received from 
the Argentine Republic specimens of the bark, leaves, 
fruit, etc., of a number of plants used in that country 
as popular remedies. Some of these possibly may become 
objects of inquiry, so they may be briefly mentioned’ 
here. ‘‘ Durazuillo” (Cestrum pseudoguina, Mart. : Sola- 
nace): leaves and root bark much used in fevers and 
bowel complaints. ‘‘Chucu” (Nierembergia hippomanica, 
Miers: Solanace): produces cold fever in animals eat- 
ing it; and Zanthorylum Coco (Rutacesr) used as a 
remedy for the effects of ‘‘chucu.” ‘ Chanar” (Gouwrliea 
decorticans, Gill.; Leguminosz): fruit used in disorders 


of chest and lungs; the bark used by midwives. Zizy- 
phus Mistol, Griseb.: fruit a powerful diuretic. ‘“ Pi- 


quillin” (Coudalia lineata, Griseb.: Rhamnaces) ; used 
us a@ laxative, especially for children. Celtis Tala, Gill. 
(Urticacere): infusion of leaves used in affections of the 
chest. Marltynia montevidiensis, Cham, (Gesneracez) : 
seeds used in affections of the eye. Prosopis Tintitaco (Leg- 
uminose): fruit diuretic. ‘ Topas Aire” (Comoosite) : 
used in affections of the eye.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


American Maize in Inpia.—Some very successful ex- 
periments in the cultivation of a few of the best species 
of American maize have been conducted this year in the 
Kulu district, by the Rey. Mr. M. Carleton, who, for 
some years past, has been living there. Some splendid 
specimens of stalks and cobs of the different descriptions 
of maize, and large quantity of seed, have been sent to the 
Punjab Government and district officers, and the Lienten- 
ant-Governor,as a mark of his appreciation of the sery- 
ices of Rev. Mr. Carleton, and to encourage him in his 
efforts to improve and increase the food-supply of the 
Province, has given him a grant of R500. The fol- 
lowing particulars regarding the experiments will interest 
many of our readers. Mammoth Dent corn, a new 
variety, said to yield in America, under high cultivation, 
up to 130 bushels per acres. In Kulu under fairly 
good cultivation, a crop of nearly 100 bushels per acre 


has been grown, and the Rey. Mr. Carleton considers — 


that this description surpasses all that he has ever in- 
troduced. Blunt’s Field corn: this variety was introduced 
last year; it bears from four to six cobs per stalk, 
and promises well. Western white corn: the Rey. Mr. 
Carleton introduced this variety four years ago, and it 
has done remarkably well seemingly in this country. 
Longfellow’s Field corn: this variety comes from the 
extreme Northern States, especially New England, and 
is regarded as one of the most prolific of all the 
northern varieties. It ripens very early, taking only 
about seventy days to grow. The crop of this class 
was unfortunately almost entirely destroyed by monkeys. 
We wish the reverend gentleman eyery success in his 
experiments, which hitherto have been conducted entirely 
at his own expense. The sample cobs of corn grown 
by him would rather surprise some of our Indian agri- 
culturists.— Civil and Military Gazette. 

Scrence AnD INsEcT AND Funcus Pests.—In 1842, Steen- 
strup published his celebrated work on the ‘ Alternation of 
Generations,’ in which he showed that many species are 
represented by two perfectly distinct types or broods, 
differing in form, structure, and habit; that in one of 
them males are entirely wanting, and that the re- 
production is effected by fission, or by buds, which, 
however, are in some cases structurally indistinguishable 
from eggs. Steenstrup’s illustrations were mainly taken 
from marine or parasitic species, of very great interest, 
but not generally familiar, excepting to naturalists. It 


has since been shown that the common Bynips or Gallfiy — 


is also a case in point. It had long been known that 
in some genera belonging to this group, males are entirely 
wanting, and it has now been shown by Bassett, and 
more thoroughly by Adler, that some of these species 
are double-brooded ; the two broods haying been considered 
as distinct genera. Thus an insect known as Neuroterus 
lenticularis, of which females only occur, produces the 
familiar oakspangles so common on the under sides of 
oak leaves, from which emerge, not Neuroterus lenticul- 
aris, but an 


gaster baccarum. In Spathegaster both sexes occur; 
they produce the currant-like galls found on oaks, and 
from these galls Neuroterus is again developed. So also 
the King Charles oak-apples produce a species known 
as Tetras terminalis, which descends to the ground, and 
makes small galls on the roots of the oak. From these 
emerge an insect known as Biorhiza aptera, which again 
gives rise to the common oak-apple. It might seem that 
such inquiries as these could hardly have any practical 
bearing. Yet it is not improbable that they may lead 
to very important results. 
that the fluke which produces the rot in sheep, passes 


one phase of its existence in the black slug and we are 


not without hopes that the researches, in which our 
lamented friend Professor Rolleston was engaged at the 
time of his death, which we all so much deplore, will 
lead, if not to the extirpation, 
diminution, of a pest from which our farmers haye so 
grieviously suftered.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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insect hitherto considered as a distinct — 
species, belonging even to a different genus, Spathe- | 


For instance, it would appear 


at any rate to the ~ 
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»COFFEE LEAF FUNGUS: 
MR, MARSHALL WARD’S REPORT AND MR. 
SCHROTTKY’S EXPERIMENTS WITH 
CARBOLIC ACID. 

The following correspondence has been sent to us for 
publication :— 

From Kvarne C. Scurorrcy, to the Hon, the CoLo- 
NIAL Secrerary, Colombo. 

Str,—In paragraph 20 of the Cryptogamist’s third 
report on Coffee Leaf Disease, lately published as a 
Sessionnl Paper, reference is made to experiments with 
carbolic acid, 

1. As the short account there deals chiefly with 
experiments that have been carried on for the last 
year under my direction and by my advice, and as it 
is in a great measure incorrect not only in its detailed 
statements but also in its general conclusions, I have 
been asked to furnish you with an authoritative 
account of these experiments, so tbat it may be 
placed on record supplementary to paragraph 20 of the 
Said Report. I have now the honour to do so, in 
justice to myself and in the interests of your go- 
vernment and the colony. My _ professional work 
as an agricultural chemist having before this come to 
the notice of your government with some apprecia- 
tion (vide Colonial Secretary’s letter to me of the 
4th November 1876), I trust I shall be considered 

justified in thus officially addressing you. 

2 In the résumé of my work, addressed to the 
Planters’ Association, I brought my experiments under 
two distinctive heads, the Ist being attempts to 
render the condition of tho sap of the coffee tree, to 
some greater or less extent, unsuitable for the sup- 
port aud development of the fungus, the 2nd being 
experiments with topically destructive applications 
of suitable chemicals. 

8. In his remarks on the lst set of experiments, 
the Cryptogamist has persisted in giving the same 
peculiar exposition of the principles on which I 
worked and of the object I had in view, as he had 
done previously in public print, and which on that 
occasion was corrected both by the press and by 
professional men, who styled this said exposition as 
unfair. ; 

When I commenced these experiments, I con- 
tended that as there were on nearly every estate a 
certain number of individual trees which, year after 
year, are known, practically speaking, not to suffer 
from leaf disease, while the surrounding ones are 
heavily affected (all external conditions being appar- 
ently similar), and as on the other hand there are 
other individual trees on which the disease exists in 
a chronic state, which are scarcely ever free from 
it, though all the rest of the estate may be 
unaffected by it, these facts, I argued, furnish indirect 
evidence that there are certain unknown conditions of 
the coffee tree which are either particularly favour- 
able or unfavourable to the development of the dis- 
ease. 

4, The Cryptogamist has given us no explanation of 
these established facts well known to every planter 
(he conveniently ignores their existence), and the 
above arguments must, therefore, be accepted as sound 
and compatible with our present knowledge of the 
life history of the fungus. His statement that 
he has failed to obtain any evidence of a special 
predisposition of the tree to the disease cannot, of 
course, be taken to do away with the fact that such 
predisposition exists on the part of individual trees. 

5. Bich direct evidence as the Cryptogamist seems 
to require to confirm facts of miactionly observation 
will, in my opinion, never be forthcoming with our 
present chemical and microscopical means of research, 
no more so than auy direct evidence could be pro- 
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duced why vaccination diminishes the natural liabi- 
lity to infection from smallpox. 

The cause is too subtle—the fact remains, § 

6. Holding these views I proceeded to ascertain 
how far the presence or prevalence of certain chemic- 
als in the sap of the coffee tree could produce 
conditions either favourable or unfavourable to the 
establishment of the fungus in the stoma of the 
leaf or to its development. To avoid any error in 
mistaking the cause of any observed effect, I did not 
choose to let these chemicals be absorbed by the roots 
but caused their direct absorption into the sap of 
the tree laterally, through the cambium cells of the 
stem. This novel idea, in correctness of principle 
fully accepted by local experts in vegetable chemis- 
try, was, I regret to say, greatly made use of by the 
Cryptogamist to throw doubt upon the bona fides of 
my experiments, My proceedings were said to be 
opposed to all known laws of vegetable physiology, 
presumably because ‘‘ No one hag succeeded in proving 
that either stem or leaf can absorb water through 
their corky or cuticular coverings to an appreciable 
extent”; (so the Cryptogamist states in his letter to 
Mr. Talbot, 28th January 1881), 

It became a question as to who was more com- 
petent to authoritatively decide this point. It was 
definitely settled by my experiments at ‘‘ Holbrook” 
proving that such absorption in the case of the stem 
can take place to an extent that I myself would have 
thought almost impossible. 

7. Details of the inoculation experiments, their re- 
sults and the general conclusions they led to, you 
will find in enclosure, 

As the planting public have been fully informed 
by me that even the most promising of these ex- 
periments, on account of the evanescent character of 
the effects and the danger to the tree, held out no 
hope to me thatI might find practical means to mitig- 
ate the ravages of the disease by influencing the 
condition of the tree, it is difficult to understand 
why the Cryptogamist thought it necessary to refer 
to it in his report. 

8. You will observe from enclosure that on seven 
different estates careful observation had established 
that the main effect of inoculation with carbolic 
acid consisted in rendering the majority of piu-spots 
barren. As every pin-spot appears capable under 
favourable circumstances of producing 150,000 spores, 
I think I was justified in considering the effect of 
the treatment in the light of a beneficial result and 
as an important step in the right direction. 

The Cryptogamist’s statement that ‘‘ examination on 
the spot convinced him that no temporary benefits 
were secured,” entirely unsupported as it is, is almost 
puerile in face of the large testimony of both pract- 
ical and scientific observers to the contrary. 

It was of course quite within the Cryptogamist’s 
province to show that we were wrong in our deductions 
as regards these experiments, but in order to makea 
statement like the above justifiable, he ought to have 
supported it by overwhelming proof, shewing — 

lst. Why the non-fruiting of the majority of pin- 
spots on the treated areas, considering that in ad- 
joining untreated areas this fruiting had freely taken 
place during the same periol of observation, could 


not be considered ‘‘a temporary benefit.” Or 
2nd. To what other cause or causes this non-fruiting 
of the fungus on treated areas could be attributed. 


9. [t is with some reluctance that I go into these 
lengthy details regarding experiments that have led 
to no practical results in my hands, but my object 
in thus shewing that nothing worthy of the name 
of proof has been advanced by the Cryptogamist 
against the principles and arguments which guided 
me in these suid experiments is—to leave the way open 
for some more successful experiments in this direction. 
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Any one therefore, professing to have discovered 
a method or means by which the condition of the 
sap of the coffee tree can be rendered more or less 
unsuitable to the development of the fungus, should 
not be considered prima facie undeserving of en- 
couragement and of a careful trial of his method. 

10. The Cryptogamist then passes on to refer to 
the second set of my experiments bared on what he 
is pleased to term ‘‘sounder” principles. As a mat- 
ter of fact there are no principles at all involved in 
these experiments. The fungus is external to a large 
extent, easily accessible, and it was merely a ques- 
tion of empiric trial to decide what substance or 
combination of substances would destroy it without 
affecting injuriously the coffee tree. 

Here, it may not be out of place to mention that 
the cryptogamist’s prima facie rejection of metallic 
poisons as likely to be injurious to the roots of the 
trees is not justified, as the scil has a peculiar power 
of decomposing the same and thus rendering them 
insoluble and innocuous, I have only to point out 
that metallic poisons are constantly used for similar 
purposes with no ili effect to vegetation, singling out 
the successful battle with the Colorado beetle as an 
illustrative example. 

For the destruction of Hemileia I have selected 
on the basis of comparative trials with a great num- 
ber of suitable substances, (among which eulphur and 
lime,) carbolic acid as most suitable and efficient, 

The properties of carbolic acid, it seems necessary 
to reiterate, are two-fold. In its concentrated and 
uncombined form it is highly caustic and destroys 
organic compounds by breaking up their tissue ; but 
in certain combined forms or in a highly dilutd 
state its causticity ceases and then its second pro- 
perty, that of a most powerful antiseptic even in most 
attenuated dilutions, comes alone into play. In its 
presence no fungoid forms of certain types can develop 
without more or less immediate collapse, and to this 
is due its great efficacy as a disinfectant which has 
‘deservedly raised it in the estimation of the public, 
above other disinfectants, such as sulphurous acid, 
permanganate of potash, sulphate of iron, chloride of 
lime, etc. In employing it against coffee leaf-disease 
1 have relied entirely on this second property ; by 
using it in a combined form, I have greatly reduced 
its causticity, and by binding it in the form of a 
dry powder have enabled the planter to further dilute 
it with anything suitable and to apply it in the form 
of dust to the trees. 

The powder is much lighter and can be applied in 
more perfect manner than the sulphur and lime mixture. 

11, At an early stage of my experiments I had 
published « description of the main composition of 
this powder. The Cryptogamist xindly corrects me 
and states : ‘‘an intimate mixture of fine clay powder 
containing 12 to 15 per cent. of carbolic acid is mixed 
with lime.” 

I beg to hand you the following :— 

Colombo, 12th November 1881, 
E. C. Schrottky, Esq., Colo »bo, 

DeEasR Sir,—In reply to your enquiries we beg to sta 
that we have prepared the carbolized powder sent for 
use in your experiments against coffee leaf-disease on 
© Peradeniya,’ * Pallekelle,’ ‘Gleneagles,’ ‘ Gangapitiya,’ and 
other estates strictly in accordance with your instructions, 
and that the same would be wrongly described as a 
mixture cf clay and carbolic acid,—no substances of the 
nature of clay enterirg into its preparation.—We are dear 
sirs, yours faithfully, Lewis Brown & Co. 

It makes of course some difference whethere mare 
mechanical mixture of clay and carbolic acid or a 
chemical compound of the same is employed. 

12, You will find in enclosure my statements to 
the effect that the powder, as used by me, parts slowly 
with its carbolic acid in the form of vapour, that 
this said vapour is distinctly noticeable under ordinary 


circumstances for about 8 to 10 days after each applica- 
tion, that further, the powder touching by nature of 
its distribution the different external forms of the 
fungus either on the leaves or scattered elsewhere 
about the area, as well as the vapour given off by it, 
it will have a maximum effect when there are heavy 
dews or slight showers after the application to supply 
the moisture necessary for (absolute) contact, and that 
I advised not less than two applications following at. 
an interval of ten days. 

The spores and other forms of the fungus would 
therefore be kept, by this said treatment, in am 
atmosphere tainted with carbolic acid for a minimum of 
twenty days; they would be suljected to the influence 
of condensed moisture, such as dew, or of showers of 
rain, thus enabling the powder to establish contact 
where it touches the spores ete. and likewise dissoly- 
ing the vaporized carbolic acid and making it effectual 
where the powder does not actually touch the fungus. 

13. Being fully aware of these statements on my 
part, the Cryptogamist now describes in the paragraph — 
under comment, an experiment setting forth that — 
spores subjected to the action cf an atmosphere con- 
taining vaporized carbolic acid for 24 hours had 
germinated ani that therefore as with other reagents 
the germinal tubes will have to be attacked with a 
solution of the acid. This experiment has been wrongly 
quoted by the Cryptogamist and supplics no data 
bearing in any way on the merits of the carbolic acid 
vaporization process, as recommended by me. 

The Cryptogamist omits to use the powder which E 
or others would have gladly supplied him with, he 
keeps the spores only for 24 hours in contact with 
a carbolized atmosphere, and he fails tu supply the 
condensed moisture necessary for contact. 

14. I fail to reconcile some of the Cryptogamist’s 
further statements regarding the action of the powder 
on the fungus. He says: ‘‘It is true that where 
water is in contact with the powder a scolution ig 
obtained sufficiently strong to kill germinal tubes, 
but the diffusion of this over the leaf is a very slow 
process ” and then- further on—‘‘but such a solution 
is not produced in the way described in the experi- 
ments at Gleneagles, Pallekelly, etc.” 

It ought surely not be necessary for me to point 
out that nature is not sufficiently prejudiced to with 
hold dew and rain, which the Cryptogamist considers 
affords sufficient moisture to form a solution in the 
case of the sulphur and lime treatment, so prominently 
brought forward by him. 

15. There remains now only for me to deal with 
the Cryptogamist’s opinion ‘‘that more might be done 
with some modification of the powder, if it were not 
for the fact that the accumulated powder and solution 
are a source of danger at the roots.” This is illustrated 
by an experiment, shewing that a mixture of carboli¢ 
acid powder and lime was. sprinkled round the trees 
then watered for three weeks and that the results 
were disastrous to the trees. There are, however, no 
details given as to whether the ordinary carboli¢ 
acid powder (which ts a mixture of clay and acid) 
or the special prepared powder as used by me has 
been employed ; the age and condition of the trees 
are not given, nor the quantity of powder used pe 
tree, nor the amount of water per square foot which 
has been consumed in watering these said trees for 
three weeks. In the absence of these details I cannot 
further comment upon this experiment. > 

Suffice it to say that my experiments either on |} 
small or large areas have yielded sufficient evidence | 
to enable me to state that there is neither now nor 
has there been at any previous stage the slightest 
reacon to think that the carbolized powder in the way” 
and manner in which its use has been recommended 
by me, has affected or is likely to affect the trees. 
injuriously through its being washed down to the roots, 
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The nature of carbolic acid, an essential organic 
compound, makes an accumulation thereof in the soil, 
impossible. 

6. In connection with this subject the Crypto- 
gamist says or is made to say by the printer: ‘‘The 
effects of even a diluted solution of carbolie acid at 
the roots are disastrous, though in the case of a large 
strong tree they be to a certain extent masked by 
other changes. But observations on whole estates 
prove the same.” There is some error in this last 
statement. No such observations have been made, 

17. I have, of course, not entered upon these ex- 
periments without fully considering the possible effect 
of the treatment in all its bearings and our present 
chemical knowledge of the properties of carbolic acid 
in combined and uncombined forms justifies my saying 
that used as recommended by me, the danger to the 
trees of accumulation of the said powder in the soil 
apprehended by the Cryptogamist, is groundless, 

18. As practically of more value than the above 
remarks I have the honor to append to this the result 
so far of the carbolized powder treatment on two 
estates, Ihave selected these two estates from among 
four on which my advice not to operate on less 
than 100 acres has been taken, as sufficiently repre- 
sentative to illustrate what success and what failure 
has resulted so far, if we take as a measure the 
extent to which tne treatment has sueceeded in keeping 
the area practically free from leaf-disease. 

You will observe that even in the case of what 
I style a failure, important beneficial results have 
been obtained and must be attributed to the mitiga- 
tion’ of the disease by the treatment; but these are 
collateral benefits apart from the main question and 
may for the :present be left out of count. 

Istated nearly six months ago in my résumé that 
the degree of success will depend on how and when the 
applications are given. Experience has enabled me 
now to emphasizs this statement. Full details will 
be given by mein due time, when the planting public 
will rouse itself to action. In the meanwhile I may 
say that I can only direct and advise: the success 
of the treatment, if success there is to be, rests with 
the planter; and if therefore estates that have passed 
successfully through the periodical south-west monsoon 
attack of the disease get equally well through the 
north-east monsoon attack, the planting community 
will owe a debt of gratitude to those of its mem- 
bers who, other circumstances as time of application 
ete., being most favourable, have successfully battled 
the diseae by possessing to an eminent degree the 
two qualities, essentially necessary for a work of this 
kind viz :—PatieNnce and PERSEVERANCE. 

The subject matter of this communication being of 
considerable general interest, [have taken the liberty 
of sending copies thereof to the Chamber of Commeree, 
the Planters’ Association and the Press, for their 


information.—I have the honor to be, sir, your most | 


obedient servant, 
EvGene C. Scnrorrgy, 
Technical and Agricultural Chemist, ete. 
Colombo, 16th November 1881. 


APPENDIX A, 
Failure of the Carbolized Powder Treatment at Gleneagles 
Hstate, Agrapatana, 

Ist application in May. Management changed end 
of May. Present manager writes to Messrs. Whittell 
& Co,, June 20th, 1881 :—‘‘To the naked eye Mr. 
Schrottky’s treatment has had a very marked effect 
on the fungus.,.I calculate that from 70 to 75 % of 
the fungus has been destroyed; and though disco- 
loured in places, the leaves still appear to perform 
their functions and do not fall when the tree is 
shaken, as in the case of diseased leaves.” It was 
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observed that the fall of leaf had been less at that 
period than on surrounding estates and a careful 
Investigation was made. Leaving out details the 
manager writes :—‘‘ The foregoing figures on analysis 
show that Gleneagles had lost per tree 11 leaves 
from disease and from 16 to 17 leaves due to other 
causes ; while an adjoining estate[—W. C, S.] had 
lost per tree 82 leaves from disense, and 10 leaves 
from other causes, The above figures I purpose veri- 
fying seme 5 weeks or one month after the next appli- 
cation, but they are in the present instance as corre: t 
as any cin be, and we have satisfied ourselves that 
nowhere on other portions of the estate was there a 
greater fall of leaf than on the fields selected for 
investigation. I think, therefore, there can be little 
doubt that if the vaporisation has not entirely eradi- 
cated leaf disease it has prevented to a very great 
extent » heavy full of leaf,” 


II. 


A neighbouring planter having seen Gleneagles 
before the treatment and having taken part in the 
inspection writes to Messrs. Whittall & Co, 24th 
June 1881:—‘‘l have been in ihe Lalit of seeing 


the coffee in the field above the road to Gleneagles 
bungalow from time to time during the last year and 
I have often observed that this particular field wag 
one of the parts most subject to leal disease on Glen- 
eagles or on the adjoining estates. Six weeks ago 
it was suffering from a very had attack and whenI 
went up with Mr. Schrottky ou the day of treatment, 
I called his attention to the fact that here leaf dis- 
ease was to be found in its most acute form. I can 
now say that this field at least seems to have been 
cured by the vaporization, for I have never seen it for 
the last 12 mouths more free from leaf disease than 
it is at prerent. Regarding the comparative fall of 
leaf on estate and on Glmeagles Ican only add 
my sorrowful testinony that I was a witness to the 
investigation, The fact is patent that more leaves 
and those mostly diseased have fallen on the untreated 
area than on parts treated by Mr, Schrottky’s method. ’ 
Ill. 

Mr, J. Whittall writes to Mr. Schrottky, 20th 
September 1881:—‘‘I was over Gleneagles estate 
last week and it certainly compares favourably in 
appearance with ,» ——, and other properties 
around ; at the same time there is no doubt it has 
also suffered badly from leaf disease.” 

Wis 

Mr. Schrottky’s report to Messrs. Whittall & Co., 
after the south-west monsoon attack of the disease 
had passed away—20th October 1881 :—‘‘I find, gener- 
ally speaking, but little leaf disease present in a 
vigorous, growing condition. There are sufficient 
remains, however, to showthat in parts of the estate 
the S. W. monsoon attack must have been a pretty 
severe one, though even now sufficient data are avail- 
able to prove, on comparison, that it has not been as 
severe as on neighbouring estates, 

‘*Broadly speaking, | cannot say that the treatment 
here has kept the disease in bounds as much as it has 
done, so far, on other estates, and though the weak- 


ness of the trees, where grub is prevalent, had 
no doubt a great deal to do with the sever- 
ity of the attack in some parts, [ cannot, con- 


sidering the nature and habit of the fungus, attrib- 
ute the but partial success here of the treat- 
ment to the presence of grub, I am of opinion 
that even with grub we can stamp leaf disease out, 
if only the treatment is systematically carried ont. 
Unfortunately the change of managership and the 
continuous rain after the new manager had taken 
charge bas stood in the way of my instructions being 
strictly carried out here. These were originally to 
give three applications at about ten days’ interval; so 
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that whatever disease may linger on through the first 
application would die out during the following two 
applications, before it had time to regain vigour, fruit 
and re-infect the estate. 


‘‘The three applications were given here on the 13th 
May, 23rd June and 30th July respectively, that is 
at about five weeks’ interval, this being sufficient time 
for whatever percentage of the fungus had escaped 
one application, to regain vigour, fruit and spread a 
thousand-fold, before the other application followed. 
This experience, of course, enables me now to say 
the treatment must be carried out at a certain time 
and with a certain system and at no other time and 
in no other manner. This much as regards the actual 
prevalence of the disease past and present.—The next 
question we had to consider was, what has been the effect 
of the treatment on the trees generally ? It is with 
regard to this question that we have come to a con- 
clusion which, under the circumstances, must be con- 
sidered a mostimportant and satisfactory one. On my 
very first round through the estate the manager drew 
my attention to the blackening and dying back of 
the branches of the trees (due, as has been proved now, 
almost exclusively to the effect of leaf disease), and he 
stated that this had taken place at Gleneagles to no- 
thing like the extent it had done in surrounding estates, 
and that a neighbouring planter observed first this 
difference and pointed it out to him, the manager. 
We have verified this important fact, not only by 
general observation and comparison, but also in detail 
by counting the dead branches on the different 
descriptions of trees ‘in the worst bit of that part of 
Gleneagles which has suffered most from grub and 
leaf-disease combined’ and compared result by counting 
the dead branches on trees in similar, untreated fields. 
We counted on treated fields on Gleneagles on 
average bad trees 35 primaries and secondaries that 
had died back. On average fair trees, an average of 
9 dead branches only. At one untreated field we 
counted on average had trees 69 dead branches, on 
average fair trees, 60 dead branches, at another un- 
treated field on average bad trees, we counted 117 dead 
branches, on average fair trees 78 dead branches ; as 
the average fair trees constitute quite 75 per cent of 
the trees in the fields we compared, Gleneagles 
stands with regard to the dead branches on these 
trees as 9 to 60 at one field and as 9 to 78 at the 
other field.” 


The manager, in forwarding this report, adds in a 
letter to the firm—2lst Oct. 1881 :—‘‘The figures as 
regards the dying back of the branches are correct 
and nowhere here have we the same extent of bare- 
looking coffee as there is on the estates named by 
Mr. Schrottky.” 


The field on Gleneagles above referred to had 
been manured six weeks before this examination, and 
the question came to be considered whether this non- 
dying back of the branches might not have to be 
ascribed to the effect of the manure. But as this 
dying back is the work of some months, there 
is no room for doubt left that the benefit must be 
ascribed to the carbolized powder treatment.—kH. C. S. 


Main results:—A mitigation of the attack ; leat dis- 
ease worse in adjoining estates ;collateral benefits, 
such as, comparatively speaking, diminished fall of 
leaves and corresponding reduction in the dying back 
of branches, but failure of the main object to keep 
leaf disease practically out of a given area. 


Success so far of the Carbolized Powder Treatment 
at Gangapitiya Estate, Dumbara Valley. 


The history of the estate; Rather old coffee, generally 
regarded as a nest of leaf disease, reporting very 
bad attacks twice a year, in October and January. 


April. 


I, 


Extract from the visiting agent’s report to Messrs. 
Whittall & Co., 2th April 1881 :—‘* The coffee is not 
looking well, most of the wood has been spoilt with 
leaf disease.” 


Il. 


First application of the carbolized powder on 2lst 

About ten days after application: ‘I examined 
some of the leaves that had a bad attack on them 
(before treatment) and it appeared, as if the lime and 
carbolic was killing or eating up the fungus, and left 
the diseased patch with the same appearance, as if 
the leaf disease insect had been feeding and sucking 
out the spores. But some seem still to have escaped,” 
Extract from estate report to Messrs. Whittall & Co by 


30th April 1881. L, B. von Donor. 
iil. 


“TI met Mr. Schrottky this morning at Gungapitiya 
and we examined together the results of the treatment 
here. He considers them most satisfactory, and so far 
as the experiment has gone, I most certainly agree 
with him. 


‘In exposed places such as along roads and ridges 
trees were found very badly affected, but this it 
appears is caused by the powder [or rather its vapour, — 
E. C.8.] being blown away from there, as inside for 
every twelve leaves affected, only on one could a living 
fungus be found. The rest of the leaves had a black 
spot, where the fungus had been established. On those 
where the disease had only commenced, a dried-up pale 
yellow mark was observable but in both cases (which 
I consider most important), the leaves appeared healthy — 
and p-rforming their functions.” Extract from a letter 
to Messrs. Whittall & Co., by L. B. von Donor. 

31st May 1881. 

IV. 


“The estate may be said to be free of leaf disease, 
but occasionally two or three trees are found to be 
diseased ; these trees and also those surrounding them 
are at once well powdered with the preparation, so as 
to try and prevent it going any further.’ Extract 
from manager’s letter to Messrs. Whittall & Co., 11th 
September, 


Vv. 
Extract from the Visiting Agent’s Report, 28th 


September 1881. 


“Since I was last here the coffee has improved 
very much in appearance, most of it is now looking — 
luxuriant and vigorous..,... We scarcely saw a sign of 
leaf disease.” ‘ 


VI. 


‘‘Mr. Schrottky arrived here this morning and we 
had a look round the estate. As I pointed out to 
Messrs. Whittall and Young on the 28th ultimo, there 
is a little disease on the flat that adjoins the river 
and also on two or three small patches where there is 
heavy crop. It does not seem to have spread, and 
the rest of the coffee may be said to be free from 
leaf disease. In looking back at old reports I find’ 
that leaf disease has usually been very bad daring 
the month of October and at the present time I know 
that there is a great deal of disease in the district.” 
The Manager’s letter to Messrs. Whittall & Co., 10th 
October 1881. 4 


VII. 


‘*The trees are again beginning to throw outnew 
wood and the estate may be said to be practically — 
free from disease.’ Extract from manager’s letter to 
Mr, Schrottky, 3rd November 1881. : 
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»A CURE FOR HEMILEIA VASTATRIX? 
MR. SCHROTTKY’S EXPERIMENTS WITH 
CARBOLIC ACID.“ 

“There are more things in heaven and earth than 
ave dreamt of in our philosophy,” and amongst the ap- 
parently insoluble mysteries seems destined to remain 
the sudden development and rapid spread of the coffee 
leaf fungus in 1869. It was known that the climate 
of Ceylon, combining almost constant moisture with 
tropic heat, was specially favourable to the growth of 
those low forms of vegetation known to naturalists as 
fungi, but amongst some sixteen hundred species de- 
scribed by Thwaites, Berkeley and other cryptogamists, 
not a trace of that ultimately named Hemileia vastatrix 

had been discovered, until it suddenly appeared and 
-vapidly overspread the whole expanse of cultivated coffee 
i about twelve years ago. The new fungus was equally 
a surprise to cryptogamists and coffee planters, and 
f Berkeley’s instincts guided him aright when he added 
to the name of this fungoid pest the same qualifying 
term which had previously been applied to the insee 
destroyer of the grape vine: vastatrix. iach in its way 
- shews how powerful for destruction very minute and 
“apparently contemptible natural agencies may be. The 
Biccgus which has inflicted such terrible injury on a 
great enterprise in Ceylon and Southern India, which 
has appeared in Sumatra and Java, and even in that 
far isle of the Pacific, Fiji, seems to confine itself to 
coffee. Mr. Ward has mentioned another plant on which 
the fungus has been found, but we believe that plant 
is closely allied to the coffees. As the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation is out of court, we seem confined 
to the conclusion (originally arrived at by Dr. Thwaites), 
that up to 1869 the fungus existed on the indigenous 
coffees in ow: jungles, but in a low and latent form. 


fa Vard BiepDntes to wind (the worst of the triad of 
“wind, wash, and weeds”) may justify 
he guess ni the pHenne up oe large pearls a 


he “moving air first passing over forest Obatadians ed 
mfected with the fungus and carrying the spores on 
s wings. This is what the wind does now in career- 
over fields and plantations of coffee, and perhaps 
most important lesson to be derived from the 


oviding for our coffee fields that shelter of which it 
$a mistake ever wholly to deprive them. We are 

ay enough with the ditliculiies, objections, and rea- 
ms which led orthodox planters to leave nothing on 
leit plantations but coffee. Of course the extensive 
Millivation of cinchonas on coffee estates has to some 
ent remedied the mistake which was made. But cin- 
honas themselves require shelter, and vast numbers either 
® ont or are cut down or rooted up year by year. 
1@ time, therefore, seems to have arrived for lining off 
tions into moderately sized squares by means of 
rapidly growing eucalypti and acacias of Australia, 
$ which combine rapidity of growth with a good 
y of timber at a comparatively easy stage of growth. 
8 who believe in the doctrine of cycles will not for- 


"Bee Mr. Schrottky’s letter on page 545. 


| ated in Mr. 


| ous strength, 


got that leaf disease has now been ravaging our coflee 
for over eleven years. A decrease in the virulence of 
the pest, therefore, may be now confidently expected. 
And even those who doubt the cycle theory must admit 
that pests of a like nature, the coffee bug for instance, 
have abated into comparative innocnousness with ‘ effluxi- 
on of time.” But, *vhile looking for velief to ‘time the 
healer,” judicious cultivators will not neglect any one of 
the lessons which their own experience and the obseryva- 
tions of scientists have taught. We can understand 
some feeling of despairing impatience, when planters are 
told that manure they must, although with the know- 
ledge that much of the manure they apply will go to 
feed the parasite instead of the plant. Culture, prun- 
ing, and application of remedies, too, must be so at- 
tended to as to induce the tree to put on and mature 
its foliage in advance of the period when the winds of 
the monsoons blow the spores on to the leaves, while 
the moisture of the monsoons favours the rapid germina- 
tion of such spores. The better grown the leaves on 
a tree are, the better able they will be to resist the 
insidious fungus. It will be gratifying to Mr. D. Morris 
and his friends to be assured that the effect of Mr, 
Marshall Ward’s extended experiments and careful re- 
seaich is to confirm the value of a combination of caustic 
lime and sulphur, resulting in the production of sulphur- 
ous acid gas, as a remedy for the fungus. It would 
be ‘‘a perfect cure,” if we could only apply it to every 
existing spore, for certain itis that every spore which 
sulphurous acid gas reaches, it destroys. The limit to 
total destruction is the physical impossibility of the 
universal application; while even such partial applica- 
tions as ave known to be beneficial to such areas as 
can be reached are limited by considerations of finance. 
The idea that trees treated with lime and sulphur, and 
so cleared of leaf disease, become in their last state 
worse than in their first seems due to the fact that a 
tree freed from the debilitating fungus is enabled to 
put on a large crop of foliage, and if that foliage is 
not itself protected by the application of the remedy, 


| the appearance of the tree when re-infected is bad in pro- 
| portion to the number of leaves it carries. 


To be effectu- 
al in keeping fields of coffee or whole plantations free 
from fungus and its debilitating eflects, the envelope of 
suphurous acid gas must be kept up by jrequent applica- 
tions of limz and sulphur, at shortly succeeding inter- 
vals. The effect of ‘the interactions of sulphur and 
freshly burnt lime on the moist leaf’ are thus enumer- 
Marshall Ward’s latest—we are sorry to 
believe his last—Report : — 


(1) The mixture is slowly continuous in action for a 
lone time. 
(2) The slowly-evolved gases distribute themselves 


repidly by diffusion. 

(3) The chief gases are very readily dissolved in water. 

(4) The solution formed is strong enoush to kill the 
ge minal tubes, but too weak to injure the leaf. 

(5) The acid solution does not concentrate to a danger- 
since it is con'inually being absorbed 
by portions of the lime, and the Somat be:ome 
further exydized to neutral or nearly neutral salts, 

(6) Not only are the final products harmless to the tree, 
but the chief one (sulphate of lime) is a valuable 
manure. 

(7) The mixture is simply and readily applied by coolies’ 
hands. 

The merits of sulphur and lime being thus so great, 
it is unfortunate that the cost of purchase carriage and 
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application of these substances should be so great as to 
be practically prohibitory, not only as regards frequently 
repeated treatment, but even with respect to one applica- 
tion in a year. The cost of experiments ably con- 
ducted by the late Mr. Anton on Harrow estate ranged 
from R20 to R47 per acre, an average of R33:50, or 
say £3. One thorough application of lime and sulphur, 
costing £3, destroys, according to Mr. Schrottky, only 
40 per cent of the fungus existing on the trees. Tobe 
fully effectual the application should be repeated twice 
again at short intervals, so that the cost would be raised 
to £9 an acre. Now what Mr. Schrottky professes to 
prove, in the correspondence which appears in today’s 
issue, is, that carbolic acid, in the form in which he 
applies it, while not open tothe objections stated by Mr. 
Ward, either as regards destruction of tissue or injury 
to soil, is effectual in destroying, by one thorough applica- 
tion, 70 per cent of the fungus at a cost of only Rd 
to R7 per acre, say an average of R6, or less than one- 
sixth the cost of lime and sulphur. Three applications 
of carbolic acid powder would cost only R18, and Mr. 
Schrottky, as we understand him, insists on three applica- 
tions at intervals of ten days to ensure perfect success, 
the area operated on not being less than 100 acres. We 
have gone over the whole question in conyersation with 
Mr. Schrottky, and he seems confident of his position. 
Injection of the acid into the cambium of the plant, 
he admits to have been in his hands a failure, while he 
does not abandon the principle involved. But for applica- 
tions of his powder, repeated as indicated, he claims 
perfect success. And we understand him to claim for 
his application an effect which Mr. Ward has denounced 
as impossible. The Government Cryptogamist insists 
that nothing (short of the destruction of the leaf, of 
course) can destroy the fungus once it is lodged in the 
intercellular tissue. Mr. Schrottky contends that his 
remedy prevents fructification in such cases: the im- 
portance of which fact may be estimated from this 
other, that out of one stoma may come 150,000 spores. 
As we understand Mr. Schrottky, the effect of his remedy 
on the affected leaf is that not one of the possible 
150,000 spores lives to emerge. All this he says his 
experiments haye proved, and, if he is correct in his facts 
and deductions, we need not dwell on the importance of 
the issue. In the course of a long conversation, in which 
our enquiries were very searching, Mr. Schrottky revealed 
to us the composition of his powder. He did not enjoin 
secrecy, but we do not feel at liberty without his per- 
mission to publish the constituents of the powder, almost 
impalpably fine, which he employs. It is prepared ex- 
pressly for him by Calvert’s firm, and we may say that 


the absorbing substance is not clay, while the proportion | 


of acid is far less than that contained in the common 
preparation which Messrs. Lewis Brown & Co., Calvert’s 
agents, advertise as ‘(15 per cent powder.” This means 
that 15 per cent of carbolic acid, which is in the nature 
of an alcohol, is in this case mixed with clay. When the 
acid goes off in the form of gas, which it gradually will 
when exposed, the inert clay willremain, and, obviously, 
its effect on coffee soil would be almost nil. In the case 
of Mr. Schrottky’s powder, the acid is not only far less 
in proportion to the solid matter than 15 per cent (so 
that while fatal to the fungus it does not destroy leaf 
tissues) but the residuum, instead of being merely inert 


like clay, or injurious.to the soil, as Mr. Ward mis- — 
takenly imagined, is positively beneficial to the soil as — 
a fertilizer. i 
Steering clear of the controversy between the scientists 
—one eminent as a mycologist while the other has the 
no small advantage of being an experienced chemist— 
we have thus endeayoured fairly to represent the main 
results of experiments conducted by Messrs. Marshall 
Ward and Schrottky. Gratitude is due to each for 
valuable additions to our stock of knowledge in regard 
to a painfully interesting question. Mr. Schrottky, how- 
ever, claimsfor his carbolic acid powder superior qualities 
of cheapness and effectiveness, which, we submit, demand 
attention not only from planters, who are so deeply 
interested, but from the Government to which Mr. 
Schrottky’s paper is directly addressed. Before Mr, — 
Marshall Ward leaves the island, we trust that he, in 
conjunction with Drs. Trimen and Thwaites, and per- 
haps some other naturalists or men of science, may be 
requested to aid a committee appointed by the Planters’ — 
Association, in thoroughly testing by a complete set 
of experiments the correctness or otherwise of the effects 
which Mr. Schrottky claims for carbolic acid powder ag 
prepared for him. The preparation being yery different 
to that which Mr. Marshall Ward, under a natural enough 
misapprehension, condemned, there can be nothing incon- 
sistent in his taking part in the proposed enquiry. 
But, if all that Mr. Storck of Fiji alleses can be 
substantiated, then a perfect cure for Hemileia vastatria 
has been already discovered in that island of the south 
to which we sent the coftee fungus with the coffee seed, 
We in Ceylon are not too proud to receive good in 
return for evil, and we shall look with very deep interest 
for the advent of Mr. Storck, who thus writes to the 
Fiji Times :— 
Sir,—In contiuation of former publications on the subject 
of coffee leaf-disease, I wish to communicate another 
short paper with a view of dispelling certain incorrect 
impressions held by the general public, and which are 
even shared by experienced planters, who might have 
been expected to know better. The most widely dis- 
seminated and at the same time most discouraging belief 
with coffee planters, consists in the erroneous notions on 
the term of life enjoyed by the units of the fungus, 
which is in reality very short. Leaving on one side a 
microscopical and physiological speculations, we may con- 
sider the red rust appearing on the under side of a 
diseased coffee leaf as a mass of seeds, which practically 
speaking, partake more or less of the nature of any 
other seedling. 


It is a fact sufficiently well established by scientific men, 
and other close observers of nature, that Hemileia Vasta‘ 


less spores of the coffee fungus, thousands of millions alight 
upon uncongenial bodies, whether organic cr inorganic, 
there germinate and perish for want of congenial food 
and shelter. Comparatively few only reach the under side 
of a coffee leaf, and finally succeed in finding their way 
through by means of their germs into the cuticle of the 
leaf and there establishing a new root-stalk or mycelium. 
Were the natural propagation of the fungus not so pre- 
carious, no coffee plant could live where it is once habilit 
ated. The spores are said by scientists to germinate 
within from one (?) to seventeen days, and this space 
practically determines the extreme age of a spore under 
natural conditions. A great deal has been made of the 
circumstance of spores of the fungus having been kept 
and their vitality preserved in letters, that means be- 
tween dry paper, for two years, and which is que 
likely. The spores of ferns, especially similar to those of 
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fungi and other crytogamous plants, have been known 
to germinate when kept under similar conditions between 
the sheets of an herbarium after more than twenty years ; 
but the same spore under natural conditions, within the 
influence of the moisture and temperature of their native 
soil and atmosphere, must within a certain time germin- 
ate and take root or else perish. 

When, some eighteen months ago, a certain area of 
coffee plantation was destroyed, there were a number of 
stumps left in the ground. They were stumps of old 
coffee trees mostly, sluggish in vegetation, and slow to 

produce new growth; they all made a start after a while 
and grew up free of disease, and coutinue so to this day. 
This plainly shows that before the new vegetation had 
formed sufticiently to afford a home for the disease, the 
fungus had actually died out for want of food. 

Based upon the above mentioned facts and my own 
observations, I started my several experiments, and I 

claim to be the first to have reduced the treatment of 
Hemileia Vastatrix to a rational system, the pursuit of 
which has so well rewarded me with unqualified success. 

I would rather now deal with the coffee fungus than with 
a bad weed, 

An attack of leaf-disease lasts from seven to ten weeks, 
nor would the treatment of it last longer, provided there 
was no chance of re-infection from outside of the area 

treated. 

But unless the treatment becomes general and simultane- 
ous throughout the country, both in the plantations of 
white proprietors and the nurseries and patches planted 
by the natives, it will have of necessity to be permanent, 

for which my method is eminently adapted. Should how- 
ever the Colonial Government adopt my treatment with 
a view to making its application general, I would under- 
take to stamp the disease out in this country as com- 
pletely as if it had never been here, Kill all the spores 
as fast they form and what must be the result? Once more 
let me assure your readers that size and numbers of areas 
to be treated makes not the least difference to me. I 
“undertake to cure, and keep clean for ever after, any or 
all of them, at moderate cost—I am, etc., 


Jacon P. Srorck. 


__ Upper Rewa, Sept. 9th, 1881. 

Tt will be seen that Mr. Storck is ready to extirpate 
‘the disease from the island. If the larger design is not 
eo cneved, then he says he can ‘undertake to cwre, and 
keep clean forever after, any or all [areas of whatever 
@], at moderate cost.” If any man—whether his name 
is Schrottky or Storck—can fulfil the promise so expressed, 
will go down to posterity as the greatest benefactor 
the coffee enterprise and of coffee planters in the 
Oriental and Austral portions of the world; for the 


CHINA GRASS DRESSING MACHINES. 
: By C. G. Warnrorp Locx. 
— (Journal of the Society of Arts, 21st October 1881.) 
“I have just received from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Indian Government a report on the trials 
#f the China grass machines,” which was intended for 
incorporation in the article on * Fibrous Substances ” 
“Spons’ “ Encyclopedia.” It has arrived too late for 
his purpose, but will probably interest readers of the 
Journal, 

‘The seven competing processes may be thus briefly 
described :— 

1. J. P. Vander Ploeg’s appliances consisted of a crush- 
ing and a scutching machine: he cleaned the fibre finally 
by boiling it in a prepared liquor. 

2. J. Nagoua used a combined crushing and scutching 
machine, adaptable to both operations. 
$8. R. H. Collyer boiled the stems first in water with 
very little soda, then passed them through a machine 
h broke them up, and again through the same to 


Bee page 179 of the 7. 4—Ep, 


clean them, He had also a smaller manual machine 
costing only £60, but unsuitable for a regular factory. 

4, Laberie and Berthet’s machine crushed the stems, 
which were kept constantly wetted; the fibre was then 
steeped in a bleaching liquor and an alkaline liquor. 

5. J. Cameron abandoned the machines described in 
his specification, and brought a hand implement. 

6. C. F. Amery broke the stems in a crushing machine, 
boiled them in an alkaline solution, and again passed 
them through the breaking machine. 

7. C. Ei. Blechynden steamed the stems, peeled them 
by hand, and then beat them by hand with mallets. 

The reports of the experts upon all the samples turne/ 
out by the competitors concur in placing them far below 
the fibre imported into England from China, which is 
valued at £50 a ton. The most favourably received 
samples were Nagoua’s, described as containing “ some 
good fibre, and fairly marketable,’ and valued at £26 
a ton; and three lots from Cameron priced at £15, £18, 
and £11 a ton respectively. One of Cameron’s samples 
was approved of as being the best as far as freedom 
from bark was concerned; but the fibre was broken and 
tangled, vould never give so large a yield of silver as 
Nagoua’s, and the silver would not be so long. The 
brokers say that none of the samnles are nearly up to 
the requirements. Nagoua’s is the only one which 
could be used for China grass purposes, and this would 
only sell freely in a market bare of the regular article. 
Accordingly, the prizes originally offered will not be 
awarded, but certain of the competitors ave recom- 
mended for smaller grants. The lesser value placed 
upon Vander Ploeg’s fibre is attributed to the fact that 
he aimed at producing it in a finished state fit for the 
spinner, and not to the inability of his machlnes to 
compete with Nagoua’s and Cameron’s. It is also re- 
marked that Cameron’s process is but an improvement 
upon native methods current in India, and such as is 
applied in many of the Indian gaols for extracting aloe 
fibre; it can be employed upon green or dry, short or 
long stems, but would hardly be applicable on a planta- 
tion where many acres had to be clearel quickly. 
Therefore the recommendations are 5,000 rupees each 
to Nagoua and Vander Ploeg, and 1,000 to Cameron. 

The committee conclude that, from the low valuation 
put upon the samples produced at the competition, it 
does not seem probable that the Indian product will 
yet be able to compete with the Chinese. But if the 
plant can be grown in the moist climate and rich soil 
of parts of Burma, Upper Assam, and eastern and 
northern Bengal, with only the ordinary care required 
for a rather superior crop, it may possibly succeed 
commercially. Until this has been satisfactorily proved, 
and a real need has arisen for effective modes of 
treatment, the Government has no intention of renewing 
the offer of prizes ; and will content itself with maintaining 
some acres of the plant under cultivation, for supplying 
roots to intending growers, 

Thus, even after much experience has been gained in 
the matter, and with every incentive to success, the 
machinists of Europe are compelled to confess their 
complete inability to match the mannal work of the 
Chinese. It may be incidentally remarked that out of 
the seven competitors, no less than four departed from 
their proposed plans, these four including ali the English. 


This fact seems- to indicate an imperfect previous 
acquaintance with the material to be tated, and 
amounts to an acknowledgment at the eleventh hour 


that they had been working in the wrong direction, 
This may probably help to account for their backward- 


ness. On the other hand, of the remaining three, two 
(the Frenchmen) have presumably not neglected to ex- 
periment upon the plant which is under cultivation in 
the south of France, and they are in fact already well 
known among Continental textile machinists. The 


moral of this is the necessity for fart 
on the part of English machinists. 
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Correspondence, 


Re Sg 
(I'he Editor of the “ Tropical Agriculturist.” ) 


LEAF DISHASH IN LOWER MATALE. 
Lower Matale, 20th Noy. 1881. 


Dzar Sir,—During December and January last, the 
eoffee hereabout suffered very much from a severe and 
prolonged attack of leaf disease. The ground became 
thickly covered with fallen leaf, the denuded branches 
blackened and died of, while a very fine blossom, which 
had previously seemed to have set well in the most 
favourable weather, also blackened and died off. In 
fact, on my return after a few days’ absence, the coffee 
looked as if a fire had passed over it. In this forcing 
climate, however, the coffee with a good pruning quickly 
recoyered, and though the crop is moderate and late, 
yet till the other day I have never since seen any 
appreciable leaf disease, while the trees have been better 
and more largely clothed with leaf and wood than I have 
known them to be for many years back. A few days 
azo, however, I noticed leaf disease rather bad here 
and there in all stages, while in parts there had been a 
rather heavy fall of leaf, particularly on trees that had 
cropped well. I may mention that the latter part of 
the S.W. and the early part of the N.H. monsoons have 
been very showery, but that the coffee is very little 
exposed to the wind of either monsoon: of the latter 
monsoon there has as yet been hardly a breath. ‘The 
soil is good, the coffee well cultivated, and is quite an 
average tor lowcountry, the elevation being from 1,200 
to 1,500 feet. 

Returning home yesterday morning, I thought I would 
pass through an estate in the neighbourhood which I 
knew had been systematically ‘“‘schrottkied,”’ just to com- 
pare notes. This estate is in all respects very similar 
to this, though perhaps not so well cultivated as regards 
weeding and pruning, but under Mr. Schrotiky’s direc- 
tions, the whole of its coffee was treated with his pow- 
der. Later on I understand this was done a second 
time, and that, besides, amy trees showing signs of disease 
had one or two other applications. Mr. Ward may per- 
haps be interested in hearing that early in the year the 
fallen coftee leaves were carefully collected and burned 
all over the estate. I would just further add that this 
property, like my own, is well surrounded with chenas 
and paddy-fields, with the exception maybe of a few 
small coffee gardens. 

As I approached the estate, I perceived a very fine 
eoral plant clearing, but, on passing through it, I dis- 
covered this was merely shade and shelter for chocolate 
and Liberian of all ages, from three years downwards. 
I was sorry to notice a little leaf disease both in the 
pin-spot and germinating stages on several of the Libe- 
rian plants, and some rather bad on a few younger specis 
voens. As I reached the store, I observed a large pile 
of empty barrels, which I concluded had brought up the 
miature. Round about I sawa good deal of very vigor- 
ous looking coffee, which, after careful examination, 
seemed to be practically free from disease. As, how- 
ever, I have such patches on my own unschrottkied 
place, I determined to advance, and I very quickly came 
upon coffee with the fell disease in all its glory, in all 
its stages, quite as bad as anything I have. And yet 
this coffee had been several times treated with Mr. 
Schrottky’s mixture, the last as late as last month or 
early in this, aud the foliage was even yet largely covered 
with the mixture. The pest seemed chiefly in the fruit- 
ing stage, and the spores appeared to be remarkably 
healthy and well-coloured. One little collection of spores 
hal several particles of the mixture right on the top 
of them, so that apparently the filament had grown 
right out of a stoma and fruitel, quite unaffected by 
the little pile of mixture over or near. The pin-spots 


generally looked healthy, and I do not think more had 
gone bad than the usual percentage resulting from natural 
causes. Near the bungalow I was shown a few trees 
of vigorous coffee, which I was told had been treated 
six times with the mixture during the last ten months. 
On these I found abundant healthy leaf disease. On 
the other hand, I found one redeeming promising point. 
There seemed to be no fresh fall of the leaf, and, con- 
sidering the comparatiye less vigour of the trees, one 
would have expected to find a very considerable fall. 
Still, it does not follow, that this absence of fall is a 
result of the Schrottky treatment. The time for the 
fall then may not have ye! come, or it may be retarded 
by some unknown natural cause, or it may have taken 
place some time ago. Nevertheless, there is the fact, and 
Mr. Schrottky is entitled to make the most of it. If ata 
small cost we can only manage to prolong the attaeh- 
ment of the leaf, the benefit would be enormous, and 
would give promise of hope for something further. But, 
so far as the warding off of the disease, his system, I 
fear, is practically a failure. 

I think it was this gentleman who reminded us that 
one fact was better than a dozen theories. Let him 
then come up and study these facts, instead of wasting 
his time theorizing on paper to Government. I wish 
him every success, partly for my own interests, and 
partly because he has worked away at the practical 
part, and mainly at his own expense. Whereas, at the 
country’s expense, Mr. Ward has laboured diligently for 
the scientific world. Any practical suggestions made by 
him have been little more than a re-warming of the 
recommendations of others. Shortly after his arrival he 
told me, that, if he found he could do the planters no 
goed, he would pack up and be gone, “Tis a pity that 
he only found out this sorry result, just as his term 
of engagement was about to expire. As he is if any- 
thing more confident and dogmatie than Mr. Morris was, 
it is to be hoped that his ‘life history,” when he is 
gone, will not also be found wanting; but when one thinks 
of host plants and the imperfectly followed up class 
of spore, one feels not merely practically unbenefited, 
but also scientifically doubtful—Yours truly, 


A. G. K. BORRON. 


JaMAIcA.—The Gleaner complains that the export 
of walking-sticks threatens the extinction of the pi- 
mento, from which such canes are cut, the negroes 
stealing them from the pimento walks. The island still 


- escapes the yellow fever now raging in other West — 


Indian Colonies. Sir Anthony Musgrave has contra- 
dicted a report that he would be immediately succeed- 
ed in the Governorship by Sir Henry Irving. The 
port of Havana (Cuba) has been declared infected,— 
Colonies and India. 


Tra Farm.—The American Groeer speaks as follows 
of an experimental tea farm started by the United 
States Government :—‘The Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Hon. W.G. LeDuc, has recently leased for 
twenty years two hundred acres of land to be used 
as an experimental tea farm It is situated at Sum- 
merville, =. C., twenty-two miles north-wist of Char- 
leston on the line of railway running from Charleston 
to Augusta. Lancs were first examined in Florida 
in the vicinity of Jacksonville and along the St. 
John’s River as far as Palatka. Tea plants that had 
been furnished by the D-partment were found grow- 
ing in a thriity manner. 
lina is to be placed in charge of an expert whose 
experience was acquired in tea cultivation in India. 
The Commissioner is firm in the belief that tea cul- 
ture can be madea profitable industry in the United © 

tat-s. There would be a better chance for success — 
were the enterprise not dependent upon the whims 
of Congress.”—Produce Markets Review. = 


The farm in South Caro- ~ 


P 
n 
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>. = @onyespondence, 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


SALL FROM THE NIPA PALM. 
Colombo, 21st Oct. 1881. 
Dear Srr,—In recent numbers of the Z'ropical Agri- 
culturist, Messrs, W. Ferguson and M. Cochran gave 
interesting descriptions of the production of lime 
from the kumbuk tree. “he following extracts regard- 
ing the manufacture of salt from the nipa palm 
| may also, perhaps, be deemed worthy of insertion.— 
| Yours, KAROLY FURDO. 
- On the left bank (of the R, Abai Borneo), there are 
two small branches, Gading and Paka Paka, inhab- 
ited, the Data (chief) said, by some villager of 
Idaan, ‘There appear to be but few people living 
on this river, or rather salt-water creek. Three very 
small hamlets, containing altogether about thirty 
houses, were all I saw. There are numerous sheds 
for making salt, which appears to be the principal 
industry of the Bajus. The manufacture is conducted 
as follows:—Great heaps of the root of the nipa 
palm, that always grows in salt or brackish water, 
e collected and burnt; the residue is swept up 
d thrown into half-filled pans, where the ashes 
d small particles of wood are separated and the 
er boiled ; a coarse bitter salt is the result. It 
ot disagreeable after a little use, and I much 
er it to the common article brought from Siam, 
d generally sold in these countries, The natives 
he north seldom use the imported salt, except 
preserving fish, whereas towards Sarawak, the 
mese is rapidly taking the place of that procured 
rom the nipa palms,” » 
“The nipa palm is indeed a blessing to the natives ; 
ss we have seen they make a salt from the ashes 
of the root ; they extract a coarse sugar from the stem : 
| they cover .in their houses with the leaf: from the 
| last also they manufacture the mat called kejang, 
| with which they form the walls of their houses, and 
the best awning in the world for boats, perfectly 
muter-tight, and well-adapted to keep out the rays 
the sun. The cigars are rolled up in the fine 
r leaf, and a native could doubtless tell of a 
m other uses to which it is put. In ascending 
, there is nearly always deep water near the nipa, 
shallow near the mangrove.” 
The banks of the Kabataun, except near the 
ntrance, were entirely of mangrove swamp, until we 
rived within a short distance of the scattered vil- 
of Menggatal, but from our boat we could see 
sloping hills that rose almost immediately 
hind the belt of mangrove. The first buildings we 
y were those in which the natives were making 
I have already described the process pursued 
he Abai, but here it was somewhat different, as 
ey burnt the roots of the mangrove with those of 
nipa palm, as well as wood collected on the sea- 
each, and therefore impregnated with ealt. In one 
we, 1 noticed a heap, perhaps fitteen feet in height, 
Sheltered by a rough covering of palim-leaves, and 
Several men were about checking all attempts 
f the flames to burst through by throwing salt- 
Water over the pile. ‘This, doubtless, renders the 
process much more productive. In one very large shed, 
they had a kind of rough furnace, where they burnt 
1@ woot ; and suspended around were many baskets in 
hich the rough remains of the fire are placcd, and 
he whole soaked in water, and stirred about till the salt 
Supposed to have been extracted from the charcoal 
nd ashes. The liquid is then boiled, as at Abai, 
in large iron pans purchased from the Chinese.”— 
fe in the Forests of the Far Hast, by Spencer St. John, 
VR aan vol, I. pp. 233, 287. (1862.) 
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WHAT 18 GOOD PARCHMENT COFFEE? 
October 26th, 1881, 
Dear Str,—I have often noticed that coffee dealers, 
as well as some merchants, prefer the white parch- 
ment coffee to the reddish parchment. Old experienced 
hands will not be guided by that asa test for good 
parchment. The cherry, when half ripe, will give the 
whitest parchment; but the bean is not heavy, and 
very often not full, whereas the reddish parchment 
is a sign that the cherry was very ripe on the tre 
before being plucked: the bean is full, heavy and 
good in colour. There is, however, a discoloured 
parchment, more of a greyish colour, which has been 
too long allowed in fermenting cisterns, or in heaps, 
and has a musty smell. It is difficult to say how 
it may turn out.—Yours truly, PARCHMENT. 


ENEMIES OF CEARA RUBBER SEED. 


Allagalla, Kadugannawa. 
Dear Sir,—I can add another enemy to the Ceara 
rubber seed. I have my CeardA seed, which have 
been previously dipped in kerosive oil, planted in 
bamboo pots in my store. One morning, 1 noticed two 
or three seeds had been removed. On that evening I 
exainined the pots again, andsaw that every pot con- 
tained its seed. The next morning, on ex:mination 
I found 21 seeds had. disappeared. On a closer 
examination, I found in one or two pots the foot print 
of a rat, and,a short distance from where the pots 
were, the husks of eight or ten seeds broken into 
small pieces. I think that there can be no doubt that 
the rats carried away the seeds.—Yours faithfully, 
Wm A. F. MURRAY. 
P.S.—If a lighted lantern is hung over the pots all 
night, the rats will keep at a distance. 


BEES AND COFFEE BLOSSOMS. 


Srr,—It is to be hoped that any of your upcountry 
readers, who may have experienced visits of swarms 
of bees to their coffee estates during blossoming time, 
will not hesitate to attempt to throw some light upon 
the question mooted by one of your correspondents, 
who seems to attribute our successive short crops to 
the yearly decreasing swarms of bees, brought about 
by the denudation of forests, and the introduction 
of wide expanses of coffee plantations, which burst 
into flower only very occasionally. 

In addition to the suggested planting up of one 
per cent of never-ceasing flowering shrubs (intended 
as a playground, in turn, for the different hives of 
bees, until the bursting of the big coffee blossoms, 
wnen the whole army would simultaneously be set 
free and sent to the front), I consider it would be 
necessary to plant up, say, five per cent of the acreage 
with Coorg, Mysore, Neilgberry, Liberian, Jamaica, 
or even Brazilian coffee trees. ‘These would, no doubt, 
blossom at the saine time as the originally planted 
trees, which, from their interminable in-and-in treatment, 
have arrived at their present almost wnfrui(ful stage. 
The bees would assist quickly to distribute the new 
and invigorating pollen, and help to bring us back once 
again nearer to the much-wished-for 

ROUND MILLION, 

[One scientific authority says :—‘‘ Bees certainly help 
to fertilize coffee blossom, but there are other agencies 
at work to bring about the same thing, if the flower 
is healthy.” But an old Kelebokka planter remarks :— 
“ Bees are all nonsense for coffee estates, as each 
coffee blossom contains all the organs of fructification 
within itself. It is quite possible that a bee might 
carry the pollen of a healthy tree to a weakly one 
and so improve the seed, but it is just as likely that 
the order of things might be reversed.”—Eb. } 
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COFFEEK CULTIVATION AND 
No. I. 
Kotmale, 28th Oct. 1881. 

Dear Sir,—The figures you append in your foot- 
note to my letter of the 6th only convince me of the 
absolute inutility of promiscuous manuring, and show 
at a glance that coffee was not kept up by manures 
to any appreciable extent ; contrariwise rather. I note 
that 224,000 cwt. manures came upcountry in 1874, 
and that the crop of the following season, that end- 
ing 30th Sept., 1875, was the largest ever onthered, 
that in fact which most nearly approached the round 
million, viz., 968,694 cwt. In the years under notice 
the young districts were mostly just being planted, 
and thonsands of acres of coffee there contributed 
to the crop of 1877-78, which, notwithstanding that 
estates had all the advantages derivable from 548,000 
ewt. manures sent up from Colombo only reached 
a total of 620,292 cwt. I hope I may be disap- 
pointed of my fears. Certainly just now everything 
is coulewr de rose. Even here it is possible to get a 
whole bushel picking now and again. Should this 
promising state of affairs continue, and the crop of 
1881-2 equal or exceed that of last season, then, 
sir, we must conelude tbat all the treatment coffee 
requires is to be let alone, or, at least, to be not so 
hacked about and cut up with knife, mamoty and 
fork, as in past years. That planters, as a body, do 
not anticipate such luck as non-decreasing crops, 
their general thick-planting of cinchonas in the coffee 
adequately proves; and your papers of next year will, 
in such happy event as suggested, bristle with letters 
on the question of which to stick to, which to abandon. 
Perhaps that old judgment of Solomon may settle 
the matter. 

Mr. Holloway’s experiments are of great interest. 
Perhaps his soil is somewhat better (more soil-y) and 
his climate less unsuitable, where such good results 
are obtained. Would Mr. Holloway guarantee such 
good returns as Maria and Hriagastenne give him 
from any young estate, say in Dimbula or Dikoya, 
given that he had the charge of such estate, and fu!l 
discretion allowed him in that position ? 

As for Mr. Sinclair’s perpetual petty-manuring 
scheme, as he says, the cost is enough to prevent its 
general adoption on trial. The first proposition of 
the axiom he adduces (in the last paragraph but 
one of his letter) is a most fallacious one for promis- 
cuous manurers asit stands. I would amend it thus: 
“if it be remunerative to cultivate (i.e. to grow coffee) 
without manure, then with manure,” containing those 
coffee plant foods in which the soil is more or less 
deficient, ‘‘ it will be more so.”—‘‘ Manure” is a vague 
term.—Your statistical croaker, 


POST TENEBRAS LUX. 


[We need only remark: there are not a few old 
coffee estates in the country which have uniformly 
year by year, with scarcely an exception, even to the 
present time, given a paying return, and this is at- 
tributed simply to judicious systematic ‘manuring, ’ 
It is an ‘axiom’ with not a few agents and pro- 
prietors now, ‘‘no manure; no crop”—(that is, crop 
to cover expenditure). That manuring of recent 
years does not give the same results as in olden 
times, and also that a great deal of money is often 
wasted in manure, may be very true, but that does 
not affect the general question of the value, nay, 
the necessity for liberal cultivation in the present 
day.—EDp.] 


MANURING, 


No. II. 
Langdale, Lindula, 27th Oct, 1881, 
Dear Sir,—While fully agreeing with Mr. Sinclair, 


that coffee can, as a rule, only be made to pay now- 
a-days by means of manure, and that those interested 
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have much risk of ruining their properties, if they 
do not apply it, I must joinissue with him on his 
statement that ‘this was one of the most favourable 
blossoming seasons we could have wished for.” I take 
it for granted that, like myself, he is referring mainly 
to Dimbula. If so, facts are stubborn things, I chal- 
lenge him to deny any of those I now beg to lay 
before you. 

As a rule, the blossom bursts in Dimbula and 
Kotmale some two days earlier than in Lindula and 
the Agras, On one of our early blossoms, Dimbula 
and Kotmale had a good show all round, and a little 
later the rain came just when it was wanted to set 
the blossom, In Lindula and the Agras, it fell the 
day the blossom burst, and ruined the bulk of it. 
Another blossom set well on Carlabeck, but not on 
Langdale, nor lower down the valley, simply because 
Carlabeck, being nearer the ridge dividing us from 
Uva, got rain just in the nick of time, while it did 
not fall on Langdale, nor lower down. / nother blos- 
som set well on Langdale and Carlabeck, but not much 
lower down, as rain fell on the upper places where 
needed, and did not fall much lower down. 

These facts are inexplicable on the theory that the 
season was good, and the fault lies only in the want 
of manure. In the first case, many unmanured places, 
but otherwise in good heart, set the blossom better 
than on manured places farther up. In the second, 
the better manured estates of the two named did not 
set its blossoms as well as the other which got the 
rain, In the third case, with much the same rainfall, 
on all healthy coffee the blossom set much the same 
on both places, but I have no doubt the manured 
coffee will stand its crop best.—Yours faithfully, 


E. HEELIS. 


28th October 1881. 


DzarR Sir,—There is nothing like muck, and were our 
soil in that much-to-be desired condition where a heavier 
outlay need not be ineurred by frequent applications 
of infinitesimal doses than by manuring once a year _ 
with the ordinary dose, one would be prepared to admit 
there was something to be done. Coffee estates were, 
however, unfortunately cast in a diflerent mould to 
flower gardens, and the excessive cost would there- 
fore alone be sufficient to condemn the whole theory, — 
even if labor were so abundantly plentiful az to enable — 
one to manure the whole of an estate once a fortnight. — 
Hxperiments on the bungalow field or some such 
favored spot are most unreliable. I neither believe in — 
nor advocate the present low diet our seedy friend - 
is being subjected to, as if to test how little he can — 
pull through oa, but one must cut his coat accord- — 
ing to his cloth, Where manuring can -be indulged 
in, let it be done rationally and as economically as 
possible, and all such clever, expensive experiments 
left to those who can afford them. We have got so 
accustomed to bad seasons that we can listen quite 
resignedly to a thunderstorm on the top of our best 
blossom, and before crop is over even forget all about 
it! What is a worn-out estate? ‘‘ One with surface 
soil all washed away.”—Q. E. D.! This is also some- 
thing new, but don’t you believe it, for there are 
many estates in some of the older districts with as 
fertile subsoil a couple of feet below the surface as 
many estates higher up ever had on it.—Yours truly, 

SCEPTIC. — 


COFFEE LEAF-DISEASE. 


Dear Sir,—May I, through the medium of your 
columns, ask Mr. Marshall Ward if he has ever suc- 
ceeded in producing Hemileia vastatrix by the contact 
of a diseased leaf with a perfectly healthy plant? 
Also, if the disease was so propagated, if the healthy 
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plant was wholly affected by the disease or only 
loé@ally affected, that is only when the healthy plant 
had been brought in contact with the diseased leaf ? 
A gentleman told me recently in Dikoya that he 
had fastened a leaf rich with the so-called spores 
back to back with a leaf of a tree free from disease 
without the latter being in any way affected. Can 
it be that the gentleman in India is after all cor- 
rect, that the orange dust is the excreta, and that 
the disease is to be looked for in the filaments of 
the mycelium only? ‘The filaments would, I should 
think, be conveyed by the wind from place to place 
as roadily, if not more easily, than the spore dust. 
INQUIRER, 


P. S—It may be asked: what is the object of this 
inquiry? Well, simply this, that, if the red dust is 
innocent, any hope for remedy must be the destruce- 
tion of the mycelium, and not merely that of the 
affected leaves. Mr. Morris, I think, found the ground 
under diseased trees, as also the stems and branches 
of the trees, covered with mycelium. 

P. P. S.—Inquiries bave adduced the fact that far 
fewer bees have been seen of late years about 
the estates than formerly, due probably to the 
destruction of forests. 

{Mr, Marshall Ward affords an answer, in his Report 
to our correspondent’s enquiry, as follows:— 

** How long aperiodis required, and what conditions 
are necessary for the germination of the papillate spore ? 
“<7 find that a spore of /Zemileia is capable of germ- 
ination immediately after its complete formation on 
the disease spot, and that in 12 to 24 hours after its 
removal from the ‘rust’ patch to a- healthy leaf 
it may throw out its germinal tube: the conditions 
necessary for this are the presence of water, oxygen, 
and asufliciently high temperature. If the mature spores 
be gathered dry and kept dry and cool for some time, 
no change occurs during that time ; nevertheless, spores 
_ thus kept for six weeks in a closely-stopped dry tube 
' germinated. In close covered cells, again, where the 
parts were sealed with wax, I have sometimes found 
ermination delayed, or even altogether prevented. 
Finally, in cases where coffee on flats has become 
chilled or ‘frosted’ by excessive radiation, the spores 
of Hemileia may be found destroyed in large numbers. 

“The sum total of observations indicates that germina- 
tion occurs most rapidly in a warm, damp, steamy 
atmosphere on the surface of vigorous young leaves. 
Under these favourable circumstances, germination is 
commonly completed and the tubes have begun to enter 
he stomata within 48 hours from the moment of sowing. 
-** Germination—i.e,, the swelling of ahe spore, and 
protrusion of one or more germinal tubes—may ap- 
avently take place anywhere and on any surface, 
} ovided the necessary conditions of moisture, &c., are 

fulfilled ; and it is a fact that myriads of the spores 
‘germinate on substances other than a coffee leaf, only 
‘to shrivel up and die at the completion of the process. 
Experiments already quoted in previous reports show 
_ that this is true for glass slips, and I have demonstrated 
the same for cloth, soil, and rocks on estates, &c. 

“Where germination occurs on a living coftee-leaf, 
however, thetube does not thus die, but enters a 
= and forms the mycelium as described above.” 
——TUD, 


; 
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GOVERNMENT GARDENS IN CEYLON. 
WHY NOT ISSUR LIBERIAN COFFEE, COUOA, AND 
CINCHONA PLANTS FREE TO THE VILLAGERS WHO sHOW 
THEIR EAGERNESS TO CULTIVATE BY STEALING PLANTS? 

THE CULTIVATION OF LIBERIAN COFFEE. 
29th October ISS81, 


Dear Sir,—I visited the Henaratgoda Gardens a 
F short time back. They are worth seeing, and are kept 


very neatly by Mr. Zoyza who has charge. My 
object in writing is not to describe the gardens, but 
to draw attention to the fact that from 150 to 200 
thousand Liberian coffee plants are likely to be wasted. 
There are this*number, I believe, in the nursery beds, 
and the price per 1,000 is put down in the list at 
R30! Private individuals are advertizing Liberian 
coffee plants at trom W12'50 to R15 per 1,000, and 
yet, in gardens opened for the purpose of introducing 
and distributing new products, the price is simply 
prohibitory to the natives. I do not know what steps, 
if any, have been taken by the Government Agents 
of the Western, North-Western, Central, and Southern 
Provinces (Hastern, North-Central, and Northern, I con- 
sider too dry) to introduce the cultivation of this 
plant amongst the villagers. Like all Easterns, the 
Ceylonese are very conservative, and slow in adopting 
any uew thing. It is therefore incumbent upon the 
authorities to use a litile effoit in endeavouri:g to shew 
the people the advantages they will derive from grow- 
ing Liberian coffee to replace the Arabian, which has 
died out altogether in the villages of many districts. 

Coffee was the stay of the villager. From it he 
purchased clothes, saltfish and other commodities 
that he needed, and had a few rupees to put by. 
Now numbers of them can hardly get one meal per 
day to eat. Some years ago, it was a difficult 
thing to get Sinhalese to do any work but by 
contract. Now, let it only be known that labor is 
wanted, and you are inundated with men and boys 
at from 25 to 33 cents per day; and, in some districls, 
gangs of women go regularly to weed and do other 
works on estates: shewing plainly the poverty of the 
people. No doubt bad seasons for paddy and dry 
grin ahave had a good deal to do with this state of 
matters, but it is greatly aggravated by their having 
nothing to fall back upon. . To return from this digres- 
sion. A large number of the Liberian coffee plants 
in the Henaratgoda gardens are almost too large for 
transplanting with success, and very shortly will 
simply be of no use: it seems a great pity that this 
should be. The gist of this letter is to suggest toat 
Government, through the different agencies, should 
(imitating the example of that enterprizing native gen- 
tleman, Mr. J. P. William) distribute gratis all the 
Liberian coffee plants they have, as, even if they 
reduce the price, 1 do not think they will get pur- 
chasers,—at any rate, for any appreciable number, 
as there seems very little demand for them just now. 
No time should be lost, as there is only about one 
month more of this monsoon in which it will be 
safe to plant. If my suggestion is adopted, the natives 
to whom they may be given should be strongly 
impressed with the xecessity of planting in the open, and 
shading well till thoroughly rooted. When once estab- 
lished, the plants cannot have toomuch sun. If planted 
amongst jak, kekuna, coconuts &c., as was the custom 
to do with Arabian coffee, their labor will be in vain, 
as they will grow up like areka palms, and hardly 
fruit at all. 

But, perhaps, Dr. Trimen may have an idea that, if 
there is no sale just now for the plants, there may be 
by-snd-bye for stumps. Tbe sooner this idea is got 
rid of the better. Liberian coffee stumps will not grow. 
I had heard this before but did not believe it, and 
so risked 3,000 very fine large plants to test it. The 
plants were pulled and stumped one evening, and 
planted out next day in most favorable weather— 
such weather as Arabian coffee stumps would have 
reveled in—and the result has made me a wiser man. 
In three months more than half had died, and the 
rest simply existed, with here and there one or two 
that seemed likely to do well. At Kalutara I was 
shewn portions of afield two years old, that had been 


| planted with suckers, and a small straggling bush that 
‘ had grown from a primary. 


In the face of these facts, 
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it seems rash to say that stumps will not grow; but 
if the evidence on this head were collected I am 
sure it would bear me out in my assertion. It would 
at least be risky for any one to try them on a large 
scale. 

If conservatism is inherent in the East, it certainly 
seems capable of infecting Governments and indivi- 
duals naturalized in it; and for illustrations of this we 
need not travelfrom home. I will say nothing of our 
island Government : its tendencies are only too notice- 
able. And what of our planting community? Are we 
not saturated with it, moving in the same old grooves 
till dire necessity compelled us to step out? We are 
quick to see apathy in natives. How wasit with 
ourselves where cinchona was brought to our notice? 
Those who emancipated themselves from old ideas 
are now reaping that reward, whilst others have now 
repented, amended their ways, and live in hopes that 
they may not be too late. Nor is it any better with 
Liberian coffee and cocoa. How slowly their cultiva- 
tion extends. It surely cannot be for want of money, 
as we were assured a short time ago that, for sound in- 
vestments, there was plenty in the country. Now, few 
will assert that cocoa is not a paying product, and there 
is plenty of land suited for its growth, if people would 
only look for it. There was a rush, a few years ago, 
to plant Liberian coffee, but since then its cultivation 
has not appreciably extended. Why is this? Is it want 
of confidence, and, if if so, what has caused it ? Some 
of these causes are I think, very plain: the pioneers of 
this coffee knew very little about it, and hence, to 
their cost, made some mistakes. To begin with the 
trees: they were planted 10 feet square, giving about 400 
trees to an acre ; some few even planting wider. To 
cover the expenditure, these 400 trees would have 
had to give very large crops indeed, and possibly they 
may yet do this and leave a fair profit. 

Experience has since shown that about 800 trees 
per acre can be grown without crowding, thus doubling 
the crops without much increasing the expenditure. 
Perhaps it is not generally known that 1,000 cherries, 
at 800 trees to the acre, yield 8 cwt; and, as trees 
topped at 5 to 6 feet, giving from 2,000 to 5,000 
cherries, are not uncommon, surely the calculation of 
a yield of 1,000 cherries per tree isvery moderate ; and 
I am confident thiscan be considerably exceeded by a 
proper application of manure. Another cause no 
doubt is the fact that land has been opened and 
planted with Liberian coffee that would have been 
better left in jungle. This is a mistake that has 
been made by others as well as growers of low- 
country produce, as it was common enough for men 
of sense in other respects to attend sales and bid 
for land that they knew: no more about than the 
babe unborn. This ‘‘buying a pig in a poke” has 


caused grief to many, and will still, I fear, in 


times to come. This, however, should not be laid at 
the door of the coffee, for it will no more grow 
on bad soil than will its elder brother Arabian, though 
Liberian will force its roots through soil, and obtain 


nourishment from it where its more tender brother 


would starve, An advantage, that the grower of Li- 
berian coffee has is that he can, in all the sheltered 
portions of his estate, grow cocoa, without at all 
injuring his coffee. The difficulty of pulping is almost 
got over, and no doubt Messrs. Walker & Co, will 
soon perfect what they have already advanced so far. 
As regards a market for this coffee, I am not com- 
petent to speak ; yet there can scarcely be a doubt 
that for many years to come America will take ail 
we can produce, and by them other markets are 
sure to open up. My advice to intending lowcountry 
ea is this: do not buy your land hap-hazard 

ut ascertain for yourselves that the land is really 
worth planting, and if you cannot do this for your- 
selves pay some competent and reliable person to do 


it for you. Far better to throw away £10 than £1,000. 
Then the rainfall should be at least 70 inches a year 
and pretty evenly distributed ; places with protracted 
drought, or that only get one monsoon, should be 
avoided, The distances apart should be 8 feet by 
7 feet, and in poor soils even 74x64; closer than 
this I would not recommend, All other matters are 
pretty much the same as in the planting of Arabian 
coffee. With decent soil, a fair rainfall, and proper alti- 
tude, Liberian coffee cannot be a failure. The crop cert- 
ainly does take a long time to ripen (13 to 14 
months as far as has been ascertained), but it may ripen 
within the year, when it settles into our seasons and 
loses its native habits.. Has it been certainly ascert- 
ained how many months the berries take to ripen 
in Liberia 7—Youre, &c., Wee 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE: THE CARBOLIZED 
POWDER TREATMENT AND MR. WARD’S 
REPORT. 

Agrapatana, 30th October 1881. 

Dear Sir,—Averse though I am to a discussion, at 
this stage, of mere opinions as to the merit of 
the carbolic acid treatment recommended by me (in 
face of actual practical results), there are a few re- 
marks on that subject,in Mr. Ward’s final report, 
which have attracted my attention and which deserve 
some notice at my hands. Mr. Ward, though ad- 
mitting carbolic acid among the available reagents or 
chemicals which might be used for the destruction 
of generating spores, is of opinion that this acid is 
scarcely sufficiently soluble and diffusible for that pur- 
pose. 

Now, considering that carbolic.acid is readily soluble 
in about 60 parts of water, and that a solution of 
less than one per cent strength suffices to destroy 
the spores whether germinating or not; considering 
that the method I have devised of its application 
admits of its being diffused to a perfection unap- 
proachable by the sulphur and lime mixture ; 
and lastly considering that the vapour of carbolic acid 
given out by the powder is perceptible for nearly a 
fortnight after each application, I submit that Mr: 
Ward’s opinion, as above quoted, is not based on 
sufficient evidence to carry weight. 

The carbolized powder, as used by me, comes strictly 
within the ‘‘ compounds which” (to quote from Mr. 
Ward’s report) ‘‘ will continuously evolve and easily 
diffuse a readily soluble gas, forming with the water 
on the leaves a solution sufficiently strong to do the 
maximum of injury to the germinating spores, and 
the minimum of harm to the coffee leaf—the after- 
products of which are not injurious to the tree when 
washed to the roots.” Mr. Ward, though admitting 
that a certain benefit may be derived from the carb- 
olic acid treatment (if done at the proper time), has 
expressed himself privately to the effect that the 
acreage treated under my advice would probable suffer 
after the first rain, from the carbolic acid being 
washed into the ground. This opinion results have 
proved completely unfounded. ‘The areas, on the 
contrary, have considerably improved after every rain- 
fall, and our experience extends to 11 months. Iam 
completely at variance with Mr. Ward regarding his 
statements that *‘the mycelium cannot be attacked 
after it has entered the leaf.” 

I have seen proof to the contrary, which not 
only satisfied me and the planters who worked with me, 
but also one of our oldest:'and most respected authorities 
on the subject. 

One of the resuits of the carbolic acid treatment 
to which I attached great importance was that it 
prevented the mycelium of the majority of pinspots, 
on leaves marked for observation, from fructifying, and 


caused them to die and dry up—so far as the brown- | 
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ing of a pinspot without fructification may be termed 

go. In adjoining untreated fields, the pinspots on the 

marked area were found to have fruited freely dur- 

ing the same period of observation. In several cases, 
the marked leaves were kept under observation for 
more than six weeks, 

There is no- special knowledge of Mycology required 
to distinguish when spores are thrown out by the 
fungus and when not, I am open to correction. 

1am, again, at variance with Mr. Ward regarding 

his statement that no predisposition is required to infect 
a coffee tree. How does he account for individual trees 
being comparatively free from it, though surrounded by 
thousands of badly diseased trees), and I differ with 
him in considering manure only so much additional 
nourishment for the fungus. I have never seen a well 
manured tree so badly diseased as an unmanured one, 
The fungus, though perlaps it germinates and establishes 
itself as freely, does not spread or fructify as much 
on manured as on unmanured coffee, one or two 
kinds of manure excepted. This is well-known to 
every experienced planter. 
I am afraid, however, I shall transgress on your space, 
were I to write more, and you will perhaps say, 
cui bonum? I close therefore and remain, yours 


faithfully, EUGENE C. SCHROTTKY., 


COFFER-LEAF DISEASE: MR. WARD’S REPORT, 
1 Ist November 1881. 


Deak Srr,—Dr. Trimen’s introductory letter to Mr, 
Marshall Ward’s last report is remarkable in more 
than one respect, and invites criticism. Surely the 
worthy Director, when saying that ‘‘ probably no 
fungus-pest has ever received so prolonged and con- 
- tinuous an examination,” inadvertently omitted to say 
that the thoroughness and completeness of the informa- 
tion stands scarcely in proportion to it. For, beyond 
‘correcting Mr. Morris in his filament theory, the 
resent report adds little to the researches of the 
Rev. R. Abbay and Dr. Thwaites, as far as the life- 
history of the fungus, pure and simple, is concerned. 
The Colony had a right to expect the whole life- 
history from a cryptogamist specially employed 
and selected for the work. Other mycologists 
have had no difficulty, in describing the life-history 
pf other members of the same tamily and have 
liscovered the respective second host plants. Dr. 
frimen assumes a great responsibility in saying that 
he discovery of the second host plant of Hemileia 
slatric is unimportant. To say that, in his opinion, 
Yeally did not matter whether anything was known 
out the history of the second kind of spore, or not, 
am ill-chosen apology for Mr. Marshall Ward 
| having failed to follow it up. 
produced by each disease spot, is formidable enough 
to make the discovery of the second host plant one 
of the greatest importance to the coffee industry of 
Ceylon. It will probably make little difference to 
‘estates which are chronically suffering from this pest 
‘and are never free from it. There the uredo-spores 
play no doubt the most important part in originating 
h successive attack ; but as regards estates that suffer 
riodically, say once a year, there is every reason 
believe that the attack is chiefly, if not entirely, 
iginated by the products of the second kind of spore. 


that the uredo-spores can lie dormant through heat and 
dew and rain for, ssy, nine months, nor does our know- 
ledge of the life-history of other members of the same 
family justify in any way the assumption that the 
‘discovery of the second host plant would be unim- 
ent to the coffee industry. 

+140 


perpoetion of teleuto-spores to uredo-spores, | 


There is no evidence produced by Mr. Ward to show | 


| 


Mr. Marshall Ward’s report is interesting, but it 
fails to give us that complete information on the 
life-history of the fungus, which the Colony had some 
right to expect. A CRITIC. 


COFFEE LEAF-DISEASE AND MR. WARD’S 
INVESTIGATION. 
2nd Nov. 1881. 

Dear Sir,—In your issue of the 3lst ult., you 
drew attention to Mr, Ward’s statement that ‘‘ the 
disease is quite compatible with and indeed prefers 
healthy and luxuriant trees.” ‘I'his statement is opposed 
to facts. The disease prefers sickly trees, and on these 
it luxuriates and spreads in a manner which shows 
that on orin such trees it finds its true home and 
conditions most favourable to its development. 

You also bring prominently to notice tha!, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ward’s observations, 24 hours’ soaking rain 
is required to give the fungus a fair start, and that 
it rules supreme during moist, rainy weather. If this 
is the case, how are the attacks of the disease to be 
accounted for that occur, in some districts, during 
@ry weather, and which (the attacks), according to the 
observation of experienced planters, are apparently 
originated by and accompany the advent o! high dry 
winds ? 

Mr. Ward’s conclusions as to the atmospheric cirenm- 
stances which favour the development of the funyzus 
are, I think, perfectly correct, as far as the uredo- 
spore is concerned. How important, therefore, to find 
out what form of the fungus originates the disease 
attacks during dry weather ; how important, therefore 
to find out what becom s of the products of the second 
kind of spore—a subject to which I endeavoured to 
draw your attention in my letter of yesterday 

A CRITIC. 
HOW TO CULTIVATE COFFEE AND FIGHT 
‘LEAF DISEASE ” 

Dear Sir,—I am glad to see, from your issue of 
25th inst., that Mr. James Sinclair is experimenting 
in Lindula to mitigate leaf disease and get trees to 
give crops. I can assure him he is on the right track : 
manuring in small doses where necessary is one point. 
The kind of manure required is, however, the greatest 
point, and we cannot depend on the analysis of soil 
to guide us. If our soil is deficient in potash, it will 
not do to pnt pure potash to the tree, but we must put 
the material out of which potash is made, and let the 
roots do the rest. In all cases, mix woodash with 
your bones and lime with your poonac before applying. 
Apply no patent manure without some cattle or good 
compos being thoroughly mixed with it. In high and 
wet districts, lay your roots bare in the hot weather ; 
apply your manure, cover over tbe soil, then stamp the 
soil so that it gets hard and doesnot allow too much 
moisture to get to the roots. In the lowcountry, cut 
holes in the wet weather, apply your manure, cover with 
soil the hole half full, and put leaves, mana, or rub- 
bish on top, orfork in both districts in what manure 
you give above the tree. You cannot use too much 
woodash and lime while leaf-disease hangs about. 
Since the l.te rains, my disinfectants have again driven 
leaf disease out of my coffee where affect.d, Turis 
time it settled close to on a native man’s tree garden 
where del, jak, and a lot of other trees bad lost 
their leaves andthe branches dying off as well as some 
of the trees are dying.The planter must trust to lis eye 
to detect when, where, how and what manure or disin 
fectant to apply, by the appearance of the coffee. In 
some cases it is necessary to make holes below th 
trees (get from Walker & Co., one like Holloway’s 
Earth Auger) to let the earth damp escape and then 
throw a little gas lime into the hole or sulphur and 
lime and leave the hole open. Knife-prune early and 
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hand-prune twice besides. Wherever you see leaf dis- 
ease coming mix 1 of woodash and 1 of country 


unslacked lime and throw freely both over and under - 


the tree. In all caves, the fight must be fought by 
the superintendent whois on the spot. One practical 
man in each district can do more than all the visit- 
ing agents, who, no doubt, are all good men, but are 
not on the spot. j 


A HORTICULTURIST’S ENQUIRY. 
Down South, 


Dear Sir,—I shall feel thankful to your subscribers 
who have flower gardens for their experience as to the 
most successful way of propagating rose-trees by plant- 
ing their -lips or cuttings. I have tried several methods 
to gain my end, but they have invariably resulted in 
failure—so much so that I am unable to replace the 
tea-roses I have at present (by fresh ones), which are 
dying out, being old. 

I am aware that in the Central Province and Mora- 
wak Koralethey are grown without much care or effort, 
but this is due to the mild climate of those places, 
which gardeners down south cannot unhappily boast 
of.—Yours faithfully, TEA-ROSE. 


COFFHE CULTIVATION AND MANURING. 


Dear Str,—Mr. Jas. Sinclair’s letter, in your issue 
of the 25th, is interesting, as showing the feeling which 
is working among us for a more scientific system of 
agriculiure than has hitherto been practised. There 
are some points in his letter which I should like to 
take notice of, in the hope that discussion may create 
additional interest in the subject, and that, out of it, 
@ more generally sound system of manuring may be 
deduced. 

The idea of using more than one application of man- 
ure in a year is one which occurred to me some years 
ago, after having studied the work of Messrs. Lawes 
and Gilbert at Rothamstead. I gave it up, however, 
after a few small trials, as practically inapplicable to 
coffee, and forthe last two years J have been working 
in a direction which I think more likely to be pro- 
ductive of result, viz., to the production of a manure 
which will act continuously upon the coffee through- 
out the entire twelve months. I must join issue with 
Mr. Sinclair, when he says that it is well-known that 
Ceylon soils are rich in a low compound of iron which 
has the power of rendering wnavailable the food which 
may be given to the plant in the most available form. 
I did not know that such was the case, nor do I think 
that it is so. Peroxide of iron, in which form most 
of the iron in our soils.is, I believe, to be found, is 
beneticial rather than the reverse, being a fixer of the 
more valuable constituents of manure, and thus pre- 
venting their waste. If sufficient iron ina noxious 
form were present in our soils, the coffee would he 
found not to grow on such soils, whereas the higher 
percentage of iion is generally to be found associated 
with superior coffee. If I am correct, the necessity 
for the frequent application of quicklime to our Cey- 
lon soils would not be so evident. 1 would wish to 
caution planters against the indiscriminate use of lime, 
which I have before urged inthe Tropical Agricult- 
wrist. Lime, applied without very careful considera- 
tion of the results which are desired to be attained, 
is apt to be injurious, though the ill effects may take 
time to show themselves, and at best it should always 
be looked upon 
manuring. 
the visiting agents? Itmay be the case that some among 
them, instead of being ahead of the times, as they ever 
should be, are living upon a past reputation, but 
surely such is not the case with all or even the greater 


as the preparation for subsequent | 
Is nob Mr. Sinclair somewhat hard upon . 


number. For my own part, I would rather have my 
estate unmanured than manured haphazard and with- 
out ony judgment ; for unscientific manuring bas, I 
believe, done as much as anything to put coffee into 
such a condition that it succumbs to leaf-disease, and 
the Colombo agents are naturally distrustful when 
they find that certain applications of manure are at- 
tended with negative, or, perhaps, positive evil results. 

Mr. Marshall Ward’s report is calculated to be of 
great practical benefit to those who will study it care- 
fully and follow his suggestions, and I may add that 
his deductions seem to be borne out by and to explain 
the results of my own experiments, and probably those 
to many others, who will, I hope, give us the benetit of 
fheir experience,—Yours faithfully, CULTIVATOR. 

‘[ We certainly do not sympathize with any in- 
discriminate attack on Visiting Agents. But docs not 
our correspondent’s argument seem to tell against — 
the present syetem by which a planter who has gained 
his experience, perhaps in one or two adjacent dis- 
tricts, is made Visitor of Estates and adviser of pro- 
prietors whose interests are scattered over the whole 
hill-country from Matale to Badulla? If it were pos- 
sible, we would prefer to see the experience and abil- 
ity of Visiting Agents utilized more particularly in 
those districts with which they are best acquainted, 
Of course, sensible men make their visits to plantations 
worked by careful and experienced planters, a matter 
of form, but invther cases has not the judgment of 
the estate manager been overruled to the detriment 
of the property ?—Ep. ] 


MANITOBA AND CEYLON PLANTERS. 
Ist Nov. 1881. 


Dear S1r,—I have received a letter from a Ceylon 
planter who went to try his luck in the Far West, 
and it may be interesting to some of your readers to 
know a little of what he says about farming in Manitoba, 

He writes :—‘‘Since arriving here, I bave been 
looking about for some land, and have now fixed 
on a lot of 330 acres. Of that, I get a free grant of 
160 acres from Government, and 160 I get at 10s 
an acre, and am allowed ten years to pay it by in- © 
stalments. In Winnipeg I mét two Morayshire men, ~ 
and we all started off together for upcountry. We 
bought a tent and provision, and when night came — 
on camped out. We were a fortnight on the road ; 
so you may suppose I have seen a’ good deal of the 
country. Both these men have taken land beside mine, 
320 acres each. My land is a mile from the railway, 
which is to be opened next year. Several farmers, — 
who have seen the land, say 1 am very lucky in get- — 
ting such a good bit. I am well supplied with water, 
having a stream running through my land, and can — 
get plenty of duck and snipe shooting, and prairie | 
fowls in any number, There are very few farms opened 
out so far west as I am, but next spring I expect 
the land round about will be bought up fast... What 
I have seen of the country I like very much indeed, 
and the land I have seen crops on is splendid, I | 
hope, in a year or two, to be independent, and be 
able to take arun home to Scotland. The work will 
be a little rough at first, until I get a house built, 
and some crop in, but nothing but what any one could 
stand. P 
_ “There is always plenty of work to be had here, § 
and the lowest pay one gets just now is two dollars ? 
a day; so that a man can soon save alittle money. TD) 
think any one who is steady and willing to work, 
could be independent in a few years, although he} 
had not a penny to start with. You can tell all tho 
who are out of billets in Ceylon that they will g 
plenty employment here, if th-y are willing to work, | 
and would soon be able to have farms of their own, and 
be independent.” —Yours truly, PLANTER, — 
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COFFEE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
 f Maskeliya, 2nd Nov. 1881. 
Dear Sir,—Having read your article headed “© ffee 
planting in the Philippines,” I would refer your cor- 
respondent from ‘‘ Pakhoi,” China, to a book called 
“Tropical Agriculture” by P. L. Simmonds, where he 
will find a detailed account of coffee cultivation in 
those islands, Among other observations, Mr. Simmonds 
says :— ‘Coffee in the Philppines :—‘‘The export of 
_ coffee from Manila was in 1864, 37,845 piculs of 14 ewt, 
and in 1874, 45,842 piculy. The value of coffee exported 
in 1872 was stated at $869,000,000, and in 1873 at 
_ $1, 126,000,000. This coffee is quite equal to that of 
Java, The beans are medium sized and of a pale colour, 
Tie plant thrives wonderfully in the Philippines, and 
its berry has so strongly marked a flavour that the 
worst Manila coffee commands as high a price as the 
best Java. Not till Huropean capital calls large plan: 
tutions into existence in the most suitable localities 
will the Philippines obtain their proper rank in the 
colfee-producing districts of the world.”—Yours /aith- 
fully, H. D. DEANE. 


COFFEE SOILS. 
Dear Str,—I now send you copy of an analysis of 
~ soil. You will no doubt agree with me that few 
would have ventured, after such a report, to invest 
capital and cultivate land of that description. But 
I knew what could be done with the soil, and so did not 
hesitate to lay out money and with fair results, From 
four to six cwt. per acre in these times is not bad. 
This is my reason for not putting much faith in ana- 
lyses of soil.—Yours truly. PLANTER. 

I now pass on to No, 2 soil in small bags. This 
is a most extraordinary sample.’ It consists almost 
entirely of nodules of ironstone, partially decomposed 
gneiss and quartz, with only a minute quantity of lime, 
) potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen, &c. The proportion 

of organic matter and combined matter is tigher than 
in No. | soil, but this isdue rather to the combined 
| water which is present in consequence of the larger 
amount of iron and alumina. I am surprised how 
tcoffee can grow at all upon such a soil. Its re- 
tentive properties seem so smail that I would not 
mivise any serious expenditure in the way of manure. 
I should prefer to let it go into grass which, if guinea, 
nust be of use to you in making manure for No, J. 
Soil which is worth some expense. When you look 
the two analyses, you might, perhaps, think that 
he difference betweon the two soils is not so much, 
mt decimal one (°100) per cent of a constituent meang 
ne ton per acre for six inches of soil, You will, there- 
#, see also how important it is that the greatest 
re and delicacy should be taken in the analysis, 
Order to gorrectly estimate the small quantities of 
the important constituents. 


"INSECTS ” AND COFFEE BLOSSOM FERTILIZA- 
| TION; WOOD-PULP AND TEA.CHESTS. 
Kotmale, 3rd November 1881, 

' Dear Srr,~—In this interesting discussion on coffee 
Wlossom fertilization in Ceylon, let us substitute “itn: 
‘ects ” for “bees,” and we shall have material to work 
Op. I cannot recall, in my experience of apiary visits 
coffee estates, a single instance 
“Visils were more than Jlying ones. You hear the 
hum, ‘the murm’ring of innumerable bees,’ to the 
‘Morth, and lo, ere you could look up, behold! they 
fiad passed to the south, 
Now and then a swarm may be seen on jungle 
rees near the coffer, or on fruit trees at bungalows, 
£ their siay appears to be in no way connected 
h the cotlee, 
But when we turn to the more com prehensive 
“insects,” we can all recall the flitting of humming- 
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birdhawk-moths from tree to tree, and the impassive 
manner in which those little rose beetles established 
themselves on our blossoms, 
What Sir John Lubbock said about the *‘Jitile busy 
bee” at York was:—‘ At the close of the last cent- 
ury, Sprengel published a most suggestive work on 
flowers, in which he pointed out the curious relation 
existing between these and insects, and showed that 
the latter carried the pollen from flower to flower, 
Darwin further investigated the subject in 1862, and 
others had followed in his steps. The general result 
was that to insects, and especially to bees, we owed 
the beauty of our gardens, and the sweetness of our fields, 
To their beneficent, though unconscions action, flowers 
owe their scent and colour, their honey, nay, in 
many cases, even their form. Their present shape 
and varied arrangements, their brilliant colours, their 
honey, and their sweet scent, are all due the 
selection exercised by insects,” "We should remember 
that Sir John was speaking in England to an assemblage 
mostly English and presumably entirely European, 
You have two extracts from the Field in your 
issue of the Ist. Both are interesting. One referg 
to the use of wood pulp for making barrels. Had we 
only an enterprizing Yankee or two here, this material 
would be utilized at once in the manufacture of tea 
chests to out-Chinese the Chinese cases for lightness 
and durability. It is a shame to this intelligent age 
that packages of Ceylon and Indian teas should be so 
clumsy as they are. ‘Lhe second extract brings us back 
to coffee cultivation, and is a delightfully epigram- 
matic sermon on the follies of unscientific pruning 
and manuring, this latter work being itself always, to 
a greater or less degree, a root-pruning. Surely it were 
better to leave the roots alone entirely, even allowing 
weeds to protect them from the ill-effects of sun and heavy 
rain, than, after encouraging the demand for food by 
branch pruning, to prevent, by perpetual disturbance 
of the root, your poor coffee from having the food 
you so cupboard-lovingly, but ignorantly intend for 
him. Poor old coffee! Don’t blame the planters be- 
cause, in their nescience, they treat you worse than 
Tantalus? Remember we are but men ; his tormentors 
were gods, POST TENEBRAS LUX, 


GIRTH OF CINCHONA TREES. 
Haldummulla, 3rd Nov. 1881, 
DEAR Sir,—A question having arisen regarding the 
girth of the older cinchona trees (succirubra) on Kel- 
burne estate, the proprietor, Mr, Campbell, undertook 


40 measure the trees, and he sends the following 
measurements, which will be a matter of interest to 


you and your readers :— Girth, 
No. 1. ft. in. 
At 12 in, from the ground on lower side 
2? 15 My ” ” - 4 8 
ve Ones on on upper side ... 3 11 
ie ON Fi on lower side 3 2 
Feight, 40 ft. (measured), 
No. 2. 
At 12 in. from the ground on lower side ... 6 0 
Ae ae ¥ 9 cai ime 
No. 3. 
At 12 in. from the ground on lower side ... 5 7 
” 15 ” ” 74 


43 we 4 7 

—I am, yours truly, HENRY WALEER, 
Sarawak.—The future prosperity of the country 
must depend in a large degree on the fostering of its 


agricultural capabilities particularly in the Gambier 
and Pepper branches, os it is principally to them, and 
the impulse given to trade causedby their developement, 
that we owe the large increase fo our revenue that 
we may may count upon next year,—Sarawak Gazette, 
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BarBavos.—The shipment of crop was nearly closed, 
the total being 50,574 hogsheads sugar and 31,937 
puncheons molasses—about an average crop. A fair 
proportion of this had gone to the United States and 
Canada. Growing crops promised well under the in- 
fluence of refreshing rains. Cargoes of American produce 
still continued to arrive. A good trade exists with 
Demerara in the export of coral lime. The House of 
Assembly was still in recess, and would continue so till 
October 10th. Mr. C. Masservy had been gazetted 
Superintendent of Public Works for the Colony. Mr. C. 
Masservy would not arrive till towards the close of 
Septem ber.—Colonics and India. 

THE SALE oF JAVA CALisaAyA LEDGER SrED at Mr, 
Symons’ coffice resulted as follows :— 


1 box a @R 33 R 33 
2 oy) DOG 9999 31 oy) 62 
J 2? voir Dt 30 ” 30 
Ss, on Peder 29) ow 
Bont “a iss LS ple 
WSs itt a 99 2 >» 20 
3 29 tee Me DD 26 99 78 
Guts ne Aare 40) ,, 150 
6 oe) one De) 24 > 144 
1 ry) slele 39°99 23 ye) 23 
Be 99 R891 


Average 27 rupees per box of 2 grammes or 3] grains: 
about half the price obtained at the former sale, 
no doubt, owing to the full analysis being giver. 

CINCHONA ON THE SHEVAROYS:—Dr. Shortt writes 
to the Madras Horticultural Society from Yercaud:— 
‘‘Cinchona hitherto on these hills has been simply as 
an experiment: one or more trees only were to be 
seen on a few estates. Of the different varieties, the 
cinchona succirubra thrive well here, and this variety 
is best suitec to these hills. Efforts are now being 
mads by a few planters to extend cinchona cultiva- 
tion, and on my estate self-sown seeds of this variety 
were found growing in the vicinity of the parent 
plants, and the trees are so extremely prolific in their 
seed productions that I have been able to collect and 
distribute the seeds freely. The difficulty of getting 
the seeds to germinate is rather trying, as the process 
requires much care and attention, more especially 
without the aid of a propagating house. Of the cinchona 
trees on my estate one seems a hybrid, and on send- 
ing specimens of the flowers and leaves to Mr. Jamie- 
son, the Superintendent of the Government Gardens, 
Ootacamund, that gentleman recognized itas one which, 
he says, has been named Cinchona Lanosa. This plant 
also seeds very freely and largely.” Madras Standard. 

Urpertan Corree Punrer.—Supply is generally 
soon ready for demand, and Messrs. J. Walker & Co. 
are generally well to the fore in supplying the planter 
with any appliance necessary for the cultivation of 
new products, whether it be transplanters, bark 
shavers, or a Liberian coffee pulper. For some time 
past the latter has been exercising the inventive 
faculties of Messrs. Walker’s staff, the result being 
a machine which Messrs. Walker guarantee will do 
its work to the satisfaction of the Liberian coffee 
planter. Yesterday we had the privilege of watching 
atrial of itin pulping some ‘Liberian’ from Kalutara, The 
coffee was put into a machine with a grooved cylinder 
and circular sieve working underneath. Here it was 
crushed between the cylinder and breast and the 
skins separated from the beans in the sieve. The 
skins were then put into another machine, which 
threw them out at the back, and any beans which 
had not been separated in the first machine were 
thrown out in front. There was no damage done to 
the coffee. It is intended to have the two machines 
combined as one. We congratulate the makers on 
their success. 


JamatcA.—The local papers advertize large importa- 
tions of Canadian-built carriages. They also publish 
statements which seem to imply that each West Indian 
colony is practising quarantine against its fellow-islands 
under a wholly wrong impression that yellow fever 
exists there. Thus, at Fortune Island, the Atlas steamer 
“Alveus” was not allowed to call on arrival from 
Jamaica, because yellow fever aud smallpox were 
believed to be raging there. The Bahamas have also 
quarantined against Jamaica, under the same dread ; 
whereas the Gleaner asserts that, in spite of the in- 
tense heat, the public health of the Colony is ‘‘very 
good.”—Colonies and India. 


“Tue Hy@ienic AND AGRICULTURAL VALUE OF 
PuosPHorvs.”’—This is the title of a lecture de- 
livered_ before the Bethune Society in Calcutta by Mr. 
J. L. Macmillan, F.C.8., on 30th December 1880, 
and the first part of which, published in pamphlet 
form, has been sent us by the author. This part 
treats of phosphorus from a hygienic point of view 
only, the agricultural question being left for the second 
part. Mr, Macmillan shows how important an element 
phosphates are in the human system, and the necessity 
for supplying the daily loss, an entirely vegetable 
diet being a mistake, even in hot climates. ‘he dis- 
covery of phosphorus is related, and the relative 
values of different articles of diet are cet forth. A 
table is given showing the amount of phosphates in 
100 grains of the brain of the calf, and the brain and 
spinal marrow of the ox, respectively. Mr. Macmillan 
then says :—‘‘Sideby side with these facts the much 
lauded oyster, as a phosphorus-yielding food, fades into 
comparative insignificance. The oyster yields under 
one per cent of phosphates : whereas from the figures 
above given, the brain of the calf furnishes over five per 
cent, and that of the ox, nearly three, With the 
exception of salmon-roe, which contains 50 per 
cent of a highly phophorized albuminoid body called 
nucleiu, there is no food stuff of modern times that 
approaches the brain of the calfand the ox, as a source 
of available organised phosphates, Trout yields over two 
per cent of phosphates and therefore ranks higher than 
the oyster. The flesh of oxen, swine, and that of the 
roe, pigeon, and chicken, contain fractional percentages 
as compared with the results from brain just mentioned.” 
The value of phosphorus as a brain-food and an en- 
richer of the blood is then shown, and Mr. Macmillan 
then gives the following formula of a preparation de- 
vised by him at the request of the Drug Committee — 
of the Victoria hospital for children, London, to ~ 
take the place of the well-known ‘‘chemical food” in 
which sugar forms an ingredient which is sometimes — 
objectionable :— 


Grains in 
100 minims. 
Ferrous Hypophosphite ..Feo PH2 03+6H20 2°77 
Calcium do ...Cag PH2 O2 3:5 
Sodium do ...Na He Poo + HeO0 35 
Magnesium do ...Mg PHs 02+6 H20 1°99 


Hypophosphorus Acid ...H3 Pog 1-66 
Waiter 909 305 6658 
100-00 


One fluid drachm being equal to :— 
Ferrous Hypophosphite...1°6 


Calciun do ...2° ( 6°7 grains of the 
Sodium do Bae mixed salts. 
Magnesium do Ssollal 


This preparation is now largely used by London 
physicians, the vehicle for its administration being 
Hungarian Carlowitz or British raisin wine, the 
former of which contains 2 per mille of iron phos- 
phate and both having very little alcohol. 
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HORA HORTULANAG:—ON SOILS. 
(Gardeners? Chronicle, 24th September 1881.) 
(Continued from page 476.) 


The fundamental difference between live and dead 
soils, as alluded to in the last article, entails many other 
secondary differences, and of these perhaps the most 
| important are what we may speak of as physical differ- 
ences. I do not overlook the influence of pronounced 
, chemical characters of soil, such as those which dis- 
__ tingnish clay from sand or chalk, but I feel sure that 
; many yvesults attributed to the chemical nature of a soil 
are in reality due to physical features, induced, it may 
be, or favoured by this or that particular chemical con- 
stitution, and not the direct consequence of the pre- 
sence of this or that chemical substance. But over and 
above chemical constitution, to which I will retwn 
presently, every gardener will admil that the physical 
characters of a soil are of prime importance. These 
may be roughly classed under three heads—cohesion, 
which determines whether the soil be stiff, or friable 
and loose; moisture ; and behaviour towards radiant heat, 
according to which the soil is spoken of as warm or 
cold. 

In respect of cohesion, extremes are seen in the stiff 
clay which the mattock can cut out in almost perfect 
eubes, and the light sand which is in danger of being 
blown away by every gale of wind. Each of these, 
viewed from the simple physical point of view, has its 
advantages: the stiff clay aftords anchorage for stout 
and long thong-like roots, the loose sand favours the 
wanderings of tiny thread-like rootlets. And though it 


them to flourish best in a stiff soil, while others refuse 
to grow in other than a loose one, the soil which is 
most satisfactory for the gardener, the one which he 
can clothe most abundantly with the choicest and most 
varied flowers, is a ‘‘mean”’ soil, one which is neither 
stiff nor loose, or, to speak more truly, which is at the 
same time both stiff and loose. This indeed is recog- 
nised in the usual directions of gardening books, where 
we are told to lighten the stiff soils, and to give body 
to the light ones; but—and this is the point to which 
I wish to call attention—it does not seem always kept 
in sight, that the most suitable degree of cohesion, the 
condition of soil which is tenacious without being lumpy 
and caked, which is porous, and yet lies undisturbed 
by the fiercest winds, is one of the most precious attrib- 
utes of “live” soil, is one of the results of the fer- 
ment actions of which I have spoken. 
Many of us, I suppose, have taken in hand a patch 
f dead stiff uncompromising clay. Sticky, buttery, 
amyny all the winter, baked to a hard, rough, brick- 
cake in the summer drought, it was at first our 
despair. As, however, season after season we dug into 
it a good body of rich farmyard manure and tuned it 
over and over, it changed its nature, and mellowed into 
a rich “live” loam. That change was not merely the 
result of a mingling of the particles of decayed straw 
and dung with the particles of the merely divided but 
otherwise unaltered clay—was not merely due to the 
_ addition of ammonia, potash, phosphates, sulphates, and 
the like, to the alumina basis of the clay—was not 
Wronght alone by the burrowing rodent action of the 
humberless rootlets of the plants we from time to time 
grew in it—it was not solely brought about by the 
_ cleaving might of winter's frosts, which split the rageed 
' lumps into crumbling powder; it was not the work of 
@ach of these, of all these alone, though every one in 
turn helped. More potent than any of them, though 
Working with and through each of them, was the action 
_ of the ferments, of which the stable-yard manure was 
at once the source and seed-bed. These attacked the 
_ stiffness of the clay at its very source, altering the 
_ chemical combinations on which the molecular stiffness 
hung deep; these not only mixed but united the salts 


lal 


cannot be denied that the nature of some plants leads’ 


deep drains in a long sloping field, at 


and carbon compounds of the manure with the alumninic 
base, and thus digested at first the inconginous factors 
into a uniform whole. And their work was a lasting 
one, whereas the crumbling powder which the winter’s 
frost leaves, if it be the work of frost alone, is soon 
battered back again by the rains of spring into a cakey 
lump; the clay once worked up into “live” soil can 
never go back to its native stiffness. 

The case of sand is somewhat different, since the 
silica of sand does not lend itself so readily as the 
alumina of clay to chemical transformation ; to convert 
pure sand into a wholesome soil some distinct ‘ body ” 
must be added in mass. But here, too, the subtle in- 
fluence of ferments may be seen. Hf you mix pure sand 
with pure clay, even though you pour into if abund- 
antly solutions of ammonia and all necessary salts, the 
result will be simply an indescribable medley fit for no 
man’s land—a muddle, which after a while will resolve 
itself back again into clay and sand. Work into the 
same mixture an adequate supply of organic stuff, either 
itself holding ferments or serving as material with which 
ferments can work, be it stable manure, peat, or leaf- 
mould, and in a short time clay and sand will be blended 
into a profitable nutritious mould. 

Everywhere, indeed, we may see the same thing, the 
hidden slow subterranean work of fermentative organic 
matters, aided by rain, sun, and frost, converting the 
too tenacious, or the too fugitive native sterile dead 
earth into porous and yet consistent fertile live soil. 
And this medium soil is assuredly the best for most, if 
not for all plants. I do not pretend to understand the 
mystery why some plants love a light and others a 
heavy soil, but there are reasons for thinking that the 
long stretching roots, which are almost characteristic of 
the latter class, serve rather for anchorage or for the 
gathering in of adequate moisture than for the seizure 
of actual food. At all events, these long, bare, whip- 
like roots are accompanied by masses of matted fibrous 
rootlets, which, running into the generous superficial 
mould, seem specially adapted for assisting the plant 
to obtain more copious nourishment. And whenever such 
rootlets are present, access to a rich, friable, lively 
earth is sure to bring healthy foliage and an abundant 
bloom. 

Important as is this attribute of live earth, whereby 
its spongy yet firm nature affords the best bed for the 
continual spreading of the tender, tiny rootlets, still 
more important perhaps are the relations of the same 
thoroughly digested soil to moisture. If there be one 
thing which is above all others the gardener’s one anxious 
care, it is to see that the plants shall have enough, and 
not more than enough, water. Out-of-doors we are 
lifted with hope or filled with despair according as the 
rain falls at the right time and in proper measure. In 
the greenhouse the one question which repeats itself in 
worrying fashion day after day is—‘‘ Shall I etve this 
plant more water or no?” The ignorant, clumsy gard- 
ener is known at once by his manner of watering, and 
where mistakes in soil, or pots, or pruning have killed 
their thousands, mistakes with the watering-can have 
killed their tens of thousands. ‘Let me have day by 
day just as much water as I need, so that I am never 
dvy and never water-logged!” cries nearly every grow- 
ing plant, and in hundreds of glasshouses throughout 
the land many a wretched flower is being baked when 
it should be moist, and drenched when it should be 
barely damp. One feature of “live” earth is that it 
does its best to remedy the fitfulness of outdoor wea- 
ther and the errors of indoor ignorance. This is very 
clearly shown by a valuable experiment of Lawes and 
Gilbert. These gentlemen laid down a series of parallel 
the bottom of 
which each drain opened into a reservoir, so that the 
amount of water passing along each drain conld be 
measured. Part of the tield was either left alone or 
treated with saline matters only; part was well dressed 
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with rich farmyard manure. When the outflow of the 
several drains came to be measured, it was found that 
though the same rain had fallen over the whole field, 
far less water escaped by the pipes which drained the 
thoroughly manured plot than by the others. That is 
to say, the manured land, the live soil, absorbed and 
retained within itself, for the benefit of the plants which 
grew on it, far more water than did the more dead 
soil. This, indeed, is perhaps after all the chief and 
the most valuable characteristic of cultivated live soil; 
by virtue of the changes of which I have spoken taking 
place in it, it acquires the property of retainines—of 
holding in some sort of combination—a large amount of 
water. Of the exact nature of that combination-—of 
the exact manner in which the water is held—we can- 
not at present say anything very definite, but the com- 
bination is of such a kind that while the plants can 
take up the water as they need it, the soil itself can- 
not be said to be wet. When heavy showers fall on 
dead soil, the water which does not roll off the hard 
solid surface rapidly soaks through, carrying, dissolved 
in it, as much precious soluble matter as it can take 
up, and in a short time, under a hot summer sun, the 
earth is once more baked and dry. When the same 
showers fall on cultivated, ferment-holding, spongy live 
soil, at first almost every drop is taken up and stored 
away amid the manifold compounds present; it is only 
when its sponginess is satiated, when more water would 
become injurious to the plants, that it trickles away 
below. And live soil thus adequately wet remains for 
a long time moist, giving up with great unwillingness 
apparently to evaporating forces that which is easily 
wrung from it by the action of the roots. Naturally 
the thicker such a layer of fertile live soil the greater 
is the reservoir of available water, and the wise gardener 
who desires to grow flowers whose demands for water 
are imperious will plant them in ground in which the 
depth of cultivated live soil is measured, not by a few 
inches, but by 2 or even more feet. In such a bed, 
secure of their water supply, plants will gather benefit 
only from the warm rays of a summer sun, which would 
soon scorch them to death in shallower soil. 

Lastly, it is worthy of note that just as all ferment- 
wrought decompositions tend to generate blackness, all 
the particoloured objects of Nature being reduced by 
decay to a dull dark mass, so all soil darkens as it 
becomes cultivated and live—the red loam, the bluish 
clay or the whitey chalk, all in time become changed 
into blackened mould. And this very change of colour 
is in itself no mean advantage. When we remember 
that a black swtace absorbs more heat than a light 
ene this becomes evident. In those happy days when 
a bright summer sun shines upon us we ourselves throw 
aside the black hat, or hide its blackness with a white 
puggaree; but what we fear, the plant delights in, and 
to it the presence of black earth round its roots is a 
wholesome stimulus to more luxuriant growth. A dark 
soil is a warm soil; it takes up and gives to the plant 
the rays of heat which a lighter smface wastes, reflect- 
ine back into the air. So potent is this influence of 
absorbed warmth that a white barren patch of cold 
chalky ground may be made at once in a measure fert- 
ile by the mere admixture of some black material of 
little or no manurial value. And it is an incidental 
advantage of proper cultivation that while aiming at 
other things it tends to make the land of darker hue, 
and thus to increase its power of absorbing warmth. 
Such, then, are in outline some of the beneficial phys- 
ical changes which ave wrought in the ground, as by 
means of subtle transformations crude dead earth is con- 
verted into active live soil. 

3ut over and aboye, indeed causative of, these phys- 
ical features, are countless changes which we may speak 
of as chemical. The subject is fwll of intricate prob- 
lems, to solve which we need, as in so many other 
cases, not so much empiric trials—for of these the gaps 


in our gardens show we have almost enough—bnt definite 
experimental inquiries. In the presence of so much 
difficulty and doubt I dare not trust myself to do more 
than touch on a few general aspects of the matter.— 
Dietes. 

(To be continued.) 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION ON THE 
GOVERNMENT PLANTATIONS, NILGIRIS. 


The Government have passed the following order on 
Colonel Beddome’s Report (which we shall give hereafter) 
and other papers containing valuable information on 
several points relating to cinchona cultivation :— 

“The papers recorded above contain valuable informa- 
tion on the several points discussed relative to cinchona 
cultivation. The series commences with the inspection 
report on the Government Plantations, which Colonel 
Beddome was directed to prepare on assuming charge 
of the Plantations. Next in order come the Conseryator’s 
remarks upon Mr. Cross’s recent interesting account of 
his impressions on visiting the different locations on the 
hills where cinchona is grown under Goyernment super- 
intendence. This is followed by Mr. Cross’s remarks on 
the most appropriate elevation for the enltiyation of the 
Cinchona Calisaya var. Ledgeriana, and his observations 
upon Mr. Howard’s analysis of samples of bark selected 
and sent home by him during the spring. Finally, 
though not latest in point of date, come Colonel Bed- 
dome’s remarks upon the results of recent cinchona 
sales. The Governor in Council proceeds to remark 
briefly on some of the more salient points brought to 
notice. He observes that, on the whole, the Conservator’s 
report is favourable as regards the progress made since 
Captain Campbell Walker’s detailed examination in 1878. 
The appendices to Colonel Beddome’s report furnish 
particulars of the number and variety of trees existing 
in 1878 and at the present date. Taking the plantations 
in the order in which they are dealt with, it is 
observed that, while the bulk of plants at Naduyatam 
are of the succirubra variety, it is the Conservator’s 
opinion that all of this kind, which have been planted on 
grass land, should be uprooted and replaced by Officinalis 
or Pubescens. He states that, though the elevation of 
Naduvatam is too high for succirubras, still it pays well 
to grow it on shola soil there. Mr. Cross, itis noted, 
bears testimony to the quality of the soil in the Nadu- 
yatam ravine which appeared equal ‘‘in fertility to the 
lower slopes of Chimborazo, the native habitat of the 
red bark* and he remarks upon the growth and develop- 
ment of the plants which excelled even those he had 
seen srowing in South America. With reference, how- 
ever, to the inferiority of the red bark for the purposes 
of the quinine manufacturer, he appears to deprecate 
any extension of its cultivation. Colonel Beddome points, 
however, to other reasons why this variety may be ex- 
pected to hold its own. On the whole, it seems to 
Government that it is unnecessary to deyote much further 
attention to this species and that the proposals advocated 
by the Conservator for replacing it im certain localities 
may be carried out. The information furnished as to 
the mistake made in attempting to propagate the 
calisaya varieties anywhere on the Nilgiri plateau leads 
the Government to consider fayourably the recommenda- 
tion in which Colonel Beddome and Mr. Cross concur, 
as to the opening up, at an elevation of from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet, of a small plantation where these ‘yellow 
barks’ as well as ‘‘evey barks” may be tried with fair 
prospect of success. The proposal is that the Forest 
Department at Nilambur should clear part of a shola in § 
the ‘‘ Silent Valley” for this purpose and for experiments — 
with rubber trees and the ipecacuanha. The Conservator 
will prepare an estimate of probable cost and will take the 
necessary preliminary steps to carry out his suggestions. 


Adverting to the great number of casualties in the Hooker 
estate, and the suggestion to abandon the lower portion 
of the Wood plantation, the Conservator will report 
separately and in detail on the question of retaining 
these estates after consulting the correspondence which 
has already taken place on the subject. The state of 
the Dodabetta plantation is pronounced promising by the 
Conservator and Mr. Cross, though they do not agree 
on the question of terracing, which Mr. Cross thinks 
unnecessary. The eradication of the bracken fern, which 


is stated to be robbing the soil of its goodness, will 
doubtless be taken in hand without delay. Myr. Cross 


noticed the fact that in this locality especially the plants 
at the beginning were placed far too wide apart. From 
Colonel Beddome’s report it appears that the same 
mistake has been made elsewhere. The subject will 
doubtless receive attention in the full memorandum of 
instructions which the Conservator intends to prepare for 
the use of the officers in charge of the plantations: a 
copy of this should be furmished for the information of 
Government. The Government are not preparel at pres- 
ent to express any decided opinion on the merits of 
barking as contrasted with the coppicing system. ‘The 
latter has had but small trial as yet, and the present 
yeport shows that the coppicing carried out in 1879 
resulted in failure to a large extent in consequence of 
the lateness of the season. There is no necessity at 
present to coppice any more blocks, but the Conservator 
will, of ceurse, take care to coppice isolated trees which 
“may show signs of decay. As to the method to be 
‘observed in coppicing, it is observed that, while Colonel 
Beddome does not agree with Mr. Cross, he alludes to 
suggestions for trying three different systems of coppic- 
ing, one of which appears identical with that advocated 
by My. Cross. However, the plan finally adopted under 
the instructions of Government is now stated to be on 
the whole the best. 
Some information is given as to the results, so far 
“as the trees are concerned, of the plan of harvesting 
the bark by scraping, reported to have been carried out 
on a small scale in 1879-80. A large proportion of 
‘some 5,000 succirnbras at Naduvatam failed to renew, 
‘and Colonel Beddome is inclined to think that the 
system is likely to be more trying to trees generally 
than partial barking in alternate strips. No losses ocewred 
at Dodabetta, where a similar experiment was made. 
The question requires more study, and experiments 
‘should be carefully prosecuted. The Conservator will re- 
consignment of scraped bark was 
lespatched to England. The result of the sale should 
‘Moted, as already directed in G. O. 4th March 1881, 
| Re. 898, paragraph 7. The Conservator enters at con- 
erable length into the history of the ‘ Pubescens” 
riety, which has, until lately, been looked upon as a 
brid. It is clearly shown, however, to be a distinct 
mt known in South-America as the ‘“ Pata de Gal- 
inaz,”’ and is a narrow leayed variety of the red bark. 
‘There appears every probability of this species proving 
hardy and valuable. The first specimens sent home (in 
December last) have lately been sold, and the prices 
realized were 7s 1d per lb for natural Pubescens and 
5s for renewed ditto. 
More information as to these particular bales; but it 


date, and the only way will be to draw special atten- 
tion to the next consignment. The Conservator will, 
due course, specify the information which he requires 
to be obtained. 
y In forwarding to the Secretary of State the dvied 
imens referred to in paragraph 140 of the Consery- 
ator’s Report, for the purpose of comparison with the 
Various species in the Kew Herbarimn, attention will 
be solicited to Colonel Beddome’s request that the “ Magni- 
folin” and “Pubescens’ may be specially examined. 
The Government agree with the Conservator that it is 
Mnecessary at present to attempt hybridization in the 
tations. Colonel Beddome's proposal to proceed to 


The Conservator is anxious for 


Seems hardly likely that they can be followed at this | 


Darjeeling to see the Cinchona Plantations there com- 
mends itself to the Governor in Council. The Goyern- 
ment of Bengal will be addressed on the subject. The 
remarks which Mr. Cross and the Conservator of Forests 
have recorded upon Mr. Howard's recent analysis of 
samples of cinchona bark collected by Mr. Cross will 
be forwarded to the Secretary of State with reference 
to his recent despatch. 

The first point to be noticed here is the extraordin- 
ary difference of opinion as to the extent to which the 


Uritusinga species of cinchona condaminea has been 
propagated. Colonel Beddome re-iterates the statement, 


which will be found at paragraph 46 of his detailed 
report, that there are but a thousand of this kind in 
the Dodabetta plantation and afew only at Naduvatam. 
Mr. Howard must therefore have been misinformed, and, 
as it is clear, that all the samples of Crown bark sent 
home by Mr. Cross were of the ordinary Officinalis, it 
is important that My. Howard should be made aware 
of this fact and “ Uritusinga’’ was not sent at all. No 
trace of the trees said to have been planted by Mr. 
Mclvor prior to 1875 can be found in the Government 


Plantations. The analysis made by Dr. Paul of this 
species in 1879 shows the following results :— 
PERCENTAGE AMOUNT CF 
Samples. ~ 
oneecs ny Ba oes 
3 4 S 8 Sind eeeas 
di roy a ction et eS ier) ora, 
ie Som seo Wis Chea Gs ee 
ioe oem ccs) eae ened ae 2 
ep SP) NSS) ee eo 
Natural .. ..1:20 D0) 0:18 S00) 1-62 
Mossed e222. 12°00) 0:47 0:20! 3:00 
Renewed . .3°40 148 O14 020 4:58 


It is desirable that further specimens of this species 
should be forwarded for analysis and the Conservator 
will issue the necessary instructions. The difference 
which he notices in the analysis of the Pitayo bark in 
1879 and 1881 renders it probable that the yield of 
alkaloids in the Uvitusinga will also be greater now the 
trees are older. Samples of the Pubescens and Magnifolia 
(Mr. Cross’s Pata de Gallinaz) should also be trans- 
mitted to England for analysis, as well as specimens 
of bark of different sorts harvested by the scraping 
process—as suggested by Mr. Cross. The Government 
agree with Colonel Beddome that the extended propaga- 
tion of Pitayo is desirable. The necessary steps should 
be taken to this end. The Conservator will report further 
on the calisaya specimen transmitted by Mr. Cross. The 
Conservator’s suggestion to employ a competent Chemical 
Analyzer at Ootacamund will be referred to the Secretary 
of State for decision. By paragraph 27, G. O., 24th 
February 1879, No. 463, it was settled that reference 
cowld be made, if necessary, to ‘‘an European Chemist 
of repute.’ The proposal to dry bark by the heat of the 
sun as an experiment is approved and should be reported 
upon in due course. It observed that, when the 
attempt was made in 1878 to dry bark by natural heat, 
Dr. Oge, who carried out the trial at Coimbatore sug- 
gested that a short exposure daily to the morning sun 
would probably ensure the perfect desiccation of the 
bark. 

The Conservator’s remarks in paragraphs 14 and 15 
of his letter, No. 498 A., will be brought to the notice 
of the Secretary of State and the thanks of the Govern- 
or in Council will at the same time be tendered to 
the Messrs. Howard for their careful analysis and inter- 
esting report. 

a 
SILK IN CHINA. 


(North-China Herald, 16th Sept. 1881.) 
The publication in one year of the reports of silk culture 
and manufactures in China, and the report on opium 


consumption, by the Inspector-General of Customs, merit 


is 
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the thanks of all who are interested in this part of 
the world. We quite believe that the former gave all 
the information procurable by the various Commissioners, 
and that every care was taken in the preparation of 
the papers. Perhaps it is doubtful if such an amount of 
actual knowledge of their famous silks was ever before 
placed within the attainment of the Chinese themselves. 
It is certain that nothing so complete was ever before 
oftered to foreigners. And though the report on opium 
is of less importance, it is valuable as giving trustworthy 
estimates, which may help fair-minded people to sober 
conclusions on a subject, in the discussion of which 
~ much heat is evolved by those who attack, and those 
who defend, the use of and trade in opium. To those 
who are not connected with the trade of China, and 
whose interest in the country and the people springs 
from higher motives than commerce can supply, these 
two reports are very valuable. They give accurate infor- 
mation in two important matters; one closely connected 
wiih the industry of a large part of the Empire, and 
the other, the indulgence, or it may be the vice, of a 
large portion of its inhabitants. And it is a great thing 
in these times to get information on which one may 
thoroughly rely. It too often happens that the works 
of authors and compilers ofter everything to the public 
‘except perfectly trustworthy information. In certain cases, 
this is not to be wondered at, for there are many things 
in all countries which lie beyond the observation of the 
shrewdest travellers or strangers, and which can only 
be supplied by haying the special knowledge afforded 
by official life. Anyone, therefore, in the position of 
the Inspector-General of Customs, who makes public 
the veritable facts regarding any parts of the lives 
of the people, and their affairs, confers a boon upon 
all who take an interest in them. We hope that further 
reports will follow those that have been published this 
year. There are a sufficiency of subjects connected with 
the Chinese with which we wish to be made acquainted. 
And, as we believe in the progress of the Empire and 
the people; we are sure that, when those subjects which 
are in existence at present have been exhausted, others 
will be ready for treatment by the general staff of the 
Customs. If we compare those parts of China with which 
we are familiar, with the same parts twenty years since, 
we must own that great improvements as well as great 
changes have taken place in the mental attitude towards 
foreign ways of the inhabitants. The advance has been 
slow, but it has been steady and considerable. And the 
next twenty years are likely to show a great increase 
in the speed of this nation’s progress, with, we hope, 
proportionably beneficial results to the country, and to 
the world. If any old resident who went home, say a 
quarter of a century ago, were to publish a faithful 
description of the Chinese with whom he came in con- 
tact, we should find that the portion of the race whom 
we met in business, have advanced beyond those immedi- 
ately before them as much as we have advanced 
beyond those who lived in England three-quarters of a 
century ago, when steamships, railways, and telegraphs 
were uot. And as the Chinese are just beginning to 
run their race of improvement, the next twenty years 
may bring them almost abreast of many Western nations. 
We hope that the Customs department will, by the 
publication of such special reports as those which have 
lately been given, distribute full information as to the 
effects of the changes, and the development of the resources 
of the people and the country, which they bring about. 
These will be invaluable, not only at the time, but long 
afterwards, and the Inspector-General may feel sure, 
that, if he engages in the work, he will be heartily 
thanked by all who desire the extension of knowledge. 
We understand that Mr. Hart is now getting a series 
of science primers translated into Chinese. These will 
doubtless be distributed over the Hmpire, and we are 
certain will be in great request. This is a ready and 
excellent way of making the Chinese acquainted with the 
process and results of Western science and thought. 


Some attempts of the same kind haye already been 
made with fair success, but the opportunities of intro- 
ducing his series to the notice of the people, possessed 
by the Inspector-General, gives him extraordinary adyant- 
ages. That they will be fully used, and a great ex- 
tension of knowledge among the Chinese follow, is certain. 
Much of the credit for this will be due and giyen to 
Mr. Hart, who among the pressing claims of his offices 
has found time to initiate works which will haye a 
very great effect for good on the Chinese character. 
We suppose it must be taken for granted that Westerns 
know more of the Chinese than the Chinese know of 
them. But at the sime time, we should confess, honestly, 
that our knowledge of the deeper and best parts of the 
native character is very superficial. Kyen in judging of 
their ordinary traits we believe we are often mistaken, 
and that the real Chinaman who deals with us, or 
transacts our business, is quite difterent from the idea 
that we have formed of them. Some, at least, of these 
mistakes on our part, will disappear with increased 
knowledge of the people. Whatever errors in judging 
the Chinese we may have made, we may be sure are 
light compared to the blunders they have fallen into, 
or adopted, about us and our works. The task of © 
enlightening their minds will be made easier by its — 
being undertaken by a branch of the administration of 
their country, and it was a wise thought of the Inspector- — 
General to commence the work. We trust, and indeed © 
we may say we believe, that the result will be im the 
highest degree satisfactory to himself and all whom he 
may associate with him in the labur. 


INDIAN DYES. 
(Pioneer, 14th September 1881.) 


The vivid colouring imparted to fabrics of various 
kinds by the natives of India, has probably been remarked 
by every European visitor to the country since the days_ 
of Alexander the Great. The partiality of the native 
mind for bright colours has been made the basis of 
many pictures in the style of Mr. Val. Prinsep, and 
the text of many verbal descriptions after the manner 
of Thomas Moore. But a really practical view of the 
subject was not taken until so late as the year 1875, 
when Mr. Thomas Wardle, an experienced English silk 
dyer, wrote to the then Secretary cf State for India, 
suggesting that the properties of Indian dye-stuffs should 
be investigated, and the resulting information thrown 
open to the public. He pointed out that—India being 
probably the largest dye-stuff-producing country in the 
world—our natural superiority in this respect only needed 
cultivation to distance all commercial competition by 
other less favoured nations. Government acted on the 
hint, and steps were quickly taken to collect the requisite 
information. Great delay and some incompleteness has: 
been naturally caused by want of time and knowledge 
on the part of the reporting officers. Such particulars, 
however, as have come to hand have been duly collated 
and worked up into a Memorandum of some hundred 
and fifty pages by Mr. L. Liotard, of the Agricultural — 
Department. This Memorandum is valuable and im — 
teresting, not only from the commercial importance of — 
the subject-matter and the hitherto inaccessilble nature — 
of the information it furnishes, but as a substantive — 
contribution to a most sensible series im course 
publication on the natural industrial products of the — 
Empire. There are two points to be considered im the 
modus operandi of the dyer. First comes the preparation 
of the dye-stuff itself; secondly, that of the mordant. On 
majority of the colours yielded by Indian dye-stutfs are 
produced from plants and extracted either from the root, — 
stem, bark, flower, or fruit. Insect formations such as 
those created by the two species of the Coccus insect, 
Coeeus lacea (lac) and Coceus cacti (cochineal) also 
furnish dye-stuffs; and thirdly, there are various dyes of 
mineral origin. Of aniline dyes produced in Hurope, 
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and largely imported into this country, we shall speak 
separately. As to mordants, perhaps, it will be as well 
before going further to explain this simple, but most 
important, term. A mordant is, strictly speaking, a 
substance used by dyers to fix their dyes, and render 
them immovable by washing. But by rather an unhappy 
looseness of expression, the term is also applied to 
substances which, when used in connection with a dye- 
stuff, have the property of brightening the colour, or 
of altering its shade. For example, cream of tartar 
is called a mordant, becuse it is used to brighten the 
red communicated to silk and wool by chloride of tin. 
It seems a pity that the suggestion of Berthollet to 
distinguish this latter class of mordants by the name 
of alterants is not generally adopted. The principal 
mordants, in the strict sense of the word, that are 
used in England, are alum and metallic oxides, particularly 
of tin. The natives of India, Mr. Liotard tells us, use 
eatechu—which is the juice of trees of the acacia 
tribe—galls formed on the pistachio-nut tree, the rind 
of the promegranate, tamarisk galls, and myrobolams 
or the nuts of a genus of trees known as T'ermenalia. 
Mr. Liotard divides that part of his Memorandum 
which relates to actual process of dyeing, under two 
heads, namely, simple or single colow's, such as red, 
yellow, blue, and black; and compound colours, such 
'as purple, green, and orange. Brown, it may be men- 
tioned, may be considered as either a simple or compound 
colour, being producible by a single dye-stuff or by a 
mixtive varying according to the shade required. The 
first of the simple colours treated by Mr. Liotard is 
red. There are twelve sources mentioned in the Memor- 
-andum as yielding dye-stuffs for red and its various 
- shades. Of these tlie Carthamus tinctorius, the Coccus 
lacca, and Coccus cacti seem to be the most important. 
The first is sometimes known as the ‘bastard saftron, 
and yields safflower or carthamin, used both as a dye 
and as the basis of rouge. The second is an insect 
whlch forms round the bark of various trees a resinous 
incrustation called lac. From this lac is obtainable 
both shell-lac and lac-dye. The Coccus cacti is the 
cochineal insect, the dried body of which produces splendid 
and well-known red, crimson, and scarlet dyes. It has 
been caleulated that 70,000 insects go to a pound weight. 
Over 1,100 tons were imported into Great Britain in 
1350, which argues an extensive mortality amongst cochi- 
neals. Of yellow dyes, arnotta and turmeric appear the 
“best known. Arnotta is made from the pulp enveloping 
the seeds of a small: evergreen. It is imported into 
England, and is used to colour butter and cheese. The 
Chinese also used to employ it to dye the original 
ankeen. Turmeric is the rhizome, root-stock, bulb, or 
fnber of another small plant; and is well-known not 
mly as a dye-stuff, but as a bitter and tonic, and a 
mdiment in curries. Blue dye is, of course, produced 
from indigo. Black dye can be obtained from the juice 
“of the cashew-nut without any addition, but is more 
_ Often derived from a combination such as myrabolams (one 
_ part), alum (two parts), a/ (four parts). and sulphate of 
Iron (five parts). Pomegranate rind, with iron filings, 
is also used to produce a black dye. 
In connection with each of his notices of the simple 
colour dyes, Mr. Liotard gives collated descriptions of 
the methods practised in various localities for applying 
the dyes firstly to silk, then to cotton threads and cotton 
Cloths, lastly to wool and woollen fabrics. The same 
“plan is adopted in treating of compound colours, which 
are, as already mentioned, produced by combining the 
dye-stuff above described as yielding simple colours. A 
final section of the chapter on compound colours is 
devoted to colours such as brown, grey, drab, dove- 
grey, &c., obtained from a mixture of black and other 
colours. But the practical information given on this 
head, particularly as regards silk dyeing, is scanty. 
Is reference to the modern Indian practice of calico- 
printing, Mr. Liotard quotes a lengthy and exhaustive 
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report by Mr. Buck, on the method adopted in the 
North-West Provinces. My. Buck, it may be mentioned, 
evidently prosecuted the enquiry into the nature of dye- 
stuffs, and the methods of applying them, with charac- 
teristic energy and throughness; and his correspondence 
on the subject is, perhaps, the most valuable portion of 
Mr. Liotard’s Memorandum. But as his description of 
calico-printing in the North-West-Provinces is rather 
long, we may quote a simpler example of the preparation 
of material used for holiday petticoats, especially in 
marriage festivities. It is called karilia, and shows white 
prints on a blue ground. The material, being Unglisi 
longeloth cut into pieces of six yards each, is first given 
over to the washerman, who deprives it of the strarch 
by washing it in clear water. The next stepis to prepare 
a resist-paste of lime, gum, pulse, flour, and water. 
This is is stamped on the cloth by means of a mould, 
the impression while still wet being sprinkled over with 
wheat flour, to increase the resistance to the subsequently 
applied blue dye. The cloth now passes into the hand 
of a rangrez or dyer in plain colours, who dips it in 
indigo, thus dyeing it blue except in those places previously 
printed with resist-paste. Washing, and beating smooth 
with clubs, complete the process. The cost of dyeing 
20 pieces, that is to say, 120 yards of longcloth, is R3-7. 

We now come to the influence exercised in India by 
the importation of aniline or phenylamine dyes, derived 
by distillation from coal-tar. This subject is of the utmost 
importance in connection with Indian dyes, as it in- 
volves to a serious extent the possibility, that the use 
of the latter may become actually extinct. As far as 
one can gather from the reports collected by Mx. Liotard, 
the aniline dyes seem almost everywhere ousting dyes 
of local production. As Mr. Hutchins writes, reporting 
for Mysore, ‘supposing, for instance, a man wants a 
handful of scarlet yarn to continue his design, it is 
produced in three minutes; a pinch of the cheap glit- 
tering powder and a little hot water in a brass saucer 
is all that is required. By the old method it would 
have taken him three days and involved dirt and a 
tedious process.” The statistics relating to the use of 
aniline dyes in India during the last five years, show an 


average annual importation to the value of about 
R4,00,000. The actual figures for 1879-80 are R5,90,791. 
As regards the sources of importation, the United 


Kingdom is credited with having sent to India aniline 
dyes to the value of R4,51,394. Italy, France, and 
Austria come next. The Sraits Settlements and Turkey 
in Asia export to the value of about R4,000 between 
them ; while a small quantity comes from other countries 
not named. Of the whole amount, very roughly speaking, 
Bombay takes three-fifths, Bengal one-fifth, the remaining 
fifth being divided between British Burmah, Madras, 
and Sind; British Buwrmah taking about fifteen times 
as much as the two last put together. 

But in spite of the popularity of aniline dyes, their 
employment—setting aside all questions of taste—is open 
to one very radical objection, namely, that of great 
instability. Looking at the superiority, on this point, 
of Indian dyes, as well as at the necessity for pro- 
tecting the commercial interests connected with them, 
Government have not only acted in a politic, but also 


in a most natural, manner by remitting the export 
duties on Indian dyes, and allowing aniline dyes to 
yemain under an import duty of 5 per cent. Mr. Liotard 


thinks that allit seems absolutely desirable for Govern- 
ment, to do, further, for the present, is to continue the care- 
ful production of lac and extend the systematic collection 
of myrabolams. The rest must be left to private enterprise. 
Government, by calling for reports from numerous qnarters, 
has done—what it would take an individual a lifetime 
to do—in a few years. It has produced a work of 
reference showing the existence of many dye-stuils of 
which, probably, English dyers have hitherto been com- 
pletely ignorant. By describing the processes adopted 
in various parts of the country, it has shown what are 
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the failings of Indian dyers, and how, particularly as 
regards mordants and improved fabrics, these failings 
may be met and overcome. Private knowledge, private 
energy, private captial, and, let us hope, private profit 
should complete the work which Government has begun. 
It will surely be a good day for Indian trade when 
fabrics steeped in fugitive aniline dyes shall cease to 
“Mock the air with colours idly spread,” 
and the beautiful bright hues imparted by turmeric, 
safflower, and the rest shall be blended by European 
taste, and rendered really permanent by the application 
of scientific principles under the auspices of Huropean art. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tur preliminary report of the Census Department on 
this branch of industry shows an apparent increase in 
production of 80 per cent, which exaggerates the real 
advance in tobacco cultivation, as the preceding census 
crop was a small one, and the fear of taxation may 
have operated to prevent a full census of tobacco in 
1870. ‘Lhe crop in 1880 was one of medium production, 
not in excess of the present requirements of home con- 
sumption and exportation. Fifteen of the States produce 
more than 99 per cent of the tobacco of the United 
States, though it is grown, more or less, in 22 other 
States ard six territories. The following is the yield of 
the seven leading States in tobacco cultivation :— 


Pounds 

State. Acreage. Pounds. per acre. 
Kentucky .. 226,127 .. 171,121,134 .. 756 
Virginia . 139,423 .. 80,099,838 .. 573 
Pennsylvania. 27,567 .. 36,957,772 .. 1,340 
Ohio 34,679 .. 34,725,405 1,001 
Tennessee 41,532 . 29,365,052 .. 707 
North Carolina 57,215 29,936,448 .. 471 
Maryland 38,174 26,082,147 .. 683 


While these States, together with Wisconsin, Connecticut, 
and New York, have all increased their cultivation, some 
of ‘them, such as Pennsylvania, to a market degree, 
others, such as Massachusetts, West Virginia, Indiana, 
Missouri, Illinois, and Tennessee, have retrograded. The 
average yield per acre is 731 lb. The variation in 
rate of yield, from 1,599 lb. in Massachusetts to 471 
Ibs. in North Carolina, is due in differing degree to the 
use or neglect of fertilisers, the habit of growth of 
different varieties, and the vicissitudes of the season. In 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin, the seed-leaf varieties are mainly grown and 
hich fertilisation practised, always resulting in heavy 
crops. In Ohio, the yield is above the average, the 
Ohio seed-leaf being extensively cultivated in the Miami 
valley, while the Burley, a vigorous grower of less pro- 
ductive character, is almost exclusively cultivated m the 
Ohio river counties. Kentucky, producing many grades of 
cutting and shipping tobaccos upon an exhausted soil of 
original fertility, makes an average yield. The low yield in 
North Carolina is due to the production of the fashionable 
yellow ‘‘ bright” grade used for plug wrappers, grown on:a 
poor soil with low fertilisation, sufficient to stimulate early 
srowth, but not enongh to prevent early maturing.— British 
Mail. 


TAHITI AND SAN FRANCISCO TRADE. 


In an article on Tahiti and the Society Islands, by 
J. Pinet, and translated for the San Francisco Jowrnal 
of Commerce, he dwells particularly on the trade with 
San Francisco. He says :— 

The greater part of the merchandise consumed in the 
country comes from San Francisco. Of a great number 
of vessels engaged in the transportation of this mer- 
chandise, there are three carrying about 350 tons each 
subsidized by the local 


government for carrying the’ 


mails between Papeete and San Francisco, which depart 
alternately from San Francisco for Tahiti on the Ist, 
and from Papeete for San Francisco on the 12th of 
each month. Those which leave San Francisco touch 
at the marquesas, those that clear from Papeete sail 
directly to San Francisco. The cargoes carried by these 
vessels from San Francisco, consist of a great variety 
of articles—fiour, bread, rice, wine, provisions of all 
descriptions, furniture, carriages, American stuffs, lumber, 
etc. The return cargoes are made up principally of 
oranges, coconuts, lime juice and vanilla, for the 
markets of San Francisco, and cotton, pearl shells and 
pearls, in transit for the markets of Europe. 

The soil of Tahiti is of great fertility—its principal 
productions are cotton; equalling “Sea Island cotton’”— 
sugar, to the production of which the climate is ex- 
ceptionally favourable, and which is noted for its fine 
appearance and its great similarity to New Orleans 
sugar, and the coconut, which dried is, under the name 
coprah, despatched to the great European markets. There ~ 
is obtained from it an abundant oil, excellent for the 
manutacture of various qualities of soap. It is to be 
regretted that coprah, which Tahiti and most of the 
islands of the Archipelago produce in great quantity, 
should not find a regular market in San Francisco, as 
it would be a very convenient means of exchange, and 
there is no doubt that if it could be utilized with profit 
in California, this alone would give rise to a considerable 
trade between Papeete and San Francisco. This would 
render profitable the establishment of a line of steamers 
—so desirable—between Tahiti and San Francisco. If, 
as we all hope, the idea of this line of steamers is 
about to become an accomplished fact, not only would 
the two points of arrival and departure secure great 
commercial advantages, but Tahiti would, without doubt, 
become one of the favorite places of resort for a great 
number of the people of the Pacific Coast, who would 
travel over an ocean, which is almost always magnificent 
in its aspect, in less than 20 days. The climate of 
Tahiti is one of the healthiest and most agreeable in 
the whole world. The soil, traversed by a great number 
of living streams of an extreme purity, produces in 
abundance, and without cultivation, the orange, the citron, 
a great variety of bananas, ananas, bread fruit, besides 
a large number of other delicious fruits. The Isle of 
Tahiti, which was rightly named by the first European 
who touched there as the new Cythera, is a veritable 
terrestrial paradise. 

There is no doubt, adds the editor, that a great trade 
will grow up in the future between San Francisco and 
these Islands, and it is our belief that San Francisco 
merchants should cultivate and foster this trade, and 
that they should take an interest in the development 
of the Islands. The area is given at 450 square miles, — 
or 288,000 acres; small, itis true, but under a tropical — 
sun capable of producing out of all proportion to its | 
extent.—American Hxporter. 


PERIODICITY OF RAINY AND DRY YEARS. — 

M. de Paryille has published in the Journal des Débats a 
paper on the temperature of the present year, which at Paris” 
has risen to a height exceeding all previous authentic re-— 
cords. On July 5th, at the Observatory in the Park of St. 
Maur, the Centigrade thermometer registered 35:6 degrees, 
andon July 15th, 37:8 degrees. The highest temperature — 
previously recorded during the present century was 36°76 
degrees on July 31st, 1803. Higher temperatures have 
been recorded, but their authenticity has been questioned. — 
Thus, Cassini has recorded 40 degrees for August 17th, 
1701 ; but it is believed that the true temperature was only — 
36°85 degrees. So, also, the temperatures set down by 
Messier of 39 degrees in 1763, and 40 degrees in 1765, are 
attributed to errors of observation, and should be corrected 
to 36°6 and 37°5 degrees respectively. M. de Parville passes 
on to ask whether the dryness of the present summer could 
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haye been foreseen, and he answers in the affirmative. 
Having referred to the influence of solar action on the 
atmosphere, he says :—‘‘ A very long series of observations 
has also shown that the moon, which passes every month 
from one hemisphere to the other, influences the direction 
of the great atmospheric currents. I 
currents, in consequence of the prevailing moisture or dry- 
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soils are shown by the following analyses :-— 
Diluvial. Alluvial, 
Water .. te oe 15-20 19°50 
Fat... AO sis 16°21 17°94 
Protein ote ae 28°63 25°94 
The changes in those Non-nitrogenous extractive matter.. 30°84 33°16 
Fibre .. de a 4:38 4°45 
Mineral matter .. oe ATE 8°82 


ness, are intimately connected with the relative position for 
the time being of the sun and moon. The distance of the 
moon from the equator—that is, the inclination of the 
moon’s path to the plane of the equator—varies every year, 
passing from a maximum to a minimum limit; and the 
meteorological character of a series of years appears to be 
mainly dependent upon the change of inclination when 
those extreme limits have been touched. Observations 
prove that the rainy years, the cold winters, and hot sum- 
mers return periodically, and coincide with certain declina- 
tions of the moon. In our latitudes the rainy years occur 
when the moon’s declination has touched its extreme limits 
of 28, 26, or 18 degrees respectively. They are separated 
from each other usually by periods of about three years and 
then six years. The following table traces backwards this 
connection between the rainy years and the moon’s declina- 


tion :— 
Greatest declination Greatest declination 
Rainy of moon. Rainy of moon. 
year. Deg. year. Deg. 

UY) Se 60. Phe) 1819 28 
1876 .. co 1816 26 
1872 .. ro, WAS 1810 18 
1866... eno 1804 26 
1859 .. 20 1800 .. coe PAS} 
TSH6u 553 L983 e206 
1853. so ID 1792. 65 pall 

1848 .. co aie) ISITE oi «2 120 

1836 .. -. 26 7S. Moe 50 eS 

; 1828 .. ae AS} 1783. -- 26 
1821 26 


The severe winters as a rule coincide, at least within a 
year, with the same declinations :—1879, 1875, 1871, 1867, 
1859, 1857, 1853, 1846, 1837, 1835, 1830, 1829, 1822, 1819, 
1818, 1815, 1812, 1809, 1804, 1801, 1798, 1792, 1788, 1785, 
1782. The dry summers come naturally in the middle of 
_ the period which divides two wet years, thus—1874, 1869, 
~ 1863, 1857, 1854, 1849, 1842, 1832, 1825. Applying the 
rule which this experience suggests to the summer of 1881 
we find that the next wef year ought to coincide with the 
declination of 18 degrees, therefore, with the year 1884, as 
the last was 1879 with the declination of 26 degrees. Con- 
fequently the dry summers should come about the middle of 
e intervening period between those two ycars—that is, 
ey should be 1881 and 1882. It might therefore have 
en foreseen that, beginning with 1880, we were proceed- 
ng towards a maximum of dryness.’—British Mail. 


THE SOY BEAN, A NEW FEEDING STUFF. 


Mr. Wamford Lock has drawn attention to the soy bean 
of China and Japan, Glycine soja (Soja hispida), suftici- 
ently familiar as the source of the eastern sauce of that 
name, and affording a valuable oil een oil), which is the 
subject of an article in the new “ Industrial Encyclopedia.” 
It is attracting considerable attention among Continental 
agriculturists, and has recently been experimented on with 
regard t# its value as a food for milch cows and fat cattle. 
As a forcing food for milch cows, the soy bean is superior to 
grains; for fat cattle, it is less adapted, and ranks second 
to grains. 

The plant can be cultivated in Central and Eastern 
Burope, and similar localities, especially in unfavourable 
years, when other crops are backward. For growth asa 
field crop it is recommended to be sown in rows 18 in. apart 
in the middle of May. 

The qualities of the beans grown in diluvial and alluvial 


The straw or haulm of the plant is practically worthless 
for neat cattle, but the husks and leaves, mixed with mashed 
food, or even alone, are readily eaten. It has also been 
found that the chopped beans, soaked for 12 hours in water 
containing a little salt, are greedily taken by cattle, and that 
few pass through undigested. 

According to M. Roman, a French savant, the enltivation 
of the soja or soya, has of late years been largely developed 
in Austria-Hungary, Italy, and partsof France. This plant 
is extensively cultivated by the Chinese, who make a cheese 
and various dishes from its fruit. When roasted the seeds 
form an excellent substitute for coffee, and altogether M. 
Roman thinks that the plant will pay better than the 
potato. At present the retail price of the soja beans is 
sixpence per pound, but as the plant becomes more exten- 
sively cultivated, they will no doubt be reduced in price.— 
British Masl. 


ENEMIES OF CEARA’ RupBerR SEED.—A Matale East 
planter writes :—‘“‘I have just had my attention 
drawn to the fact that lizards eat up Ceard4 rubber 
seeds; and this notwithstanding the fact that they had 
been dipped in kerosine oil before planting. The seeds 
were most neatly dug out of their restingplaces and 
apparently not devoured on the spot. It seems to be 
the common green lizard that does the damage.” 

CULTIVATION OF ‘THE Divi Divi PxLant.—A corre- 
spondent writes :—This plant, which grows in many 
of the outlying villages of Madras, and has been up 
to date uncared for, is now found to be a valuable 
article for tanning purposes, Large quantities of the 
pods these plants yield are being shipped to Europe, 
and in fact many persons have begun to pay some 
attention to the cultivation of this plant. A consign- 
ment of 88 bags of dried fruits from this plant was 
shipped to England by the ‘‘ Duke of Buckingham,” 
173 trees of the Divi Divi in full bearing which 
would take an acre of land is supposed to yield fifty 
ewt of pods, which are valued in London at £37-10; 
and as the cultivation and care costs literally nothing 
after the trees are once in bearing, it is found to be 
a most profitable crop.— Madras Mail. 

TEA AS IT OUGHT TO BE DRUNK.—During the pre- 
sent season there is a public want of a really whole- 
some temperance drink. What do our readers say 
to a teacocktail? The following is given, in an ex- 
change as an extract from the ‘Diary of a Hunter” 
by the late Col. Irly, one of the first Englishmen 
who ever visited the Karakorum Pass :—‘‘Now took 
place a very curious and important operation—the 
brewing the real tea—not the ‘‘make-believe” as the 
Marchioness styled the choice liquors she concocted 
for Dick Swiveller. The tea being immersed, a ladle 
of ghee is put in, and four or five table-spoons of 
salt added: then much stirring and mixing takes 
place, a curious implement being used to froth the 
beverage, like what in the navy in my younger days 
—perhaps, the very name now forgotten—was called 
a “swizzle-stick,” which, by rapid revolution bet- 
ween the hands, aerated the grog in the tumbler, 
giving it a pleasant sparkling appearance and _fresh- 
ness of flavour. Many a time [ applied it in my 
first voyage from England to Hobart Town, via Can- 
ada, instructed by the veteran purser, Tucker; and 
a by no means contemptible beverage it made in 
| tropical latitudes at eight bells. Well, the tea well mix- 
| ed, and frothed, and repeatedly tasted, was ladled out 
| tothe anxious party, and much relished.”—China Mail 
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PROGRESS AT THE STRAITS. 


‘che present Governor of the Straits Settlements 
(Sir Frederick Weld)”—writes an ex-Ceylon planter— 
‘ appears to be a very enterprizinz and progressive 
officer, and he has the interests of this colony most 
decidedly at heart.” The present mail-news from 
Singapore confirms this opinion in a very practical 
way. Sir Frederick Weld has just started on a tour 
of inspection intending to explore portions of the 
British Settlements at Malacca and Klang, which 
had never before been visited by British officers. 
He is well seconded at Perak by Mr. Low, to 
whom (with his chief) will now belong the honour 
of getting the Secretary of State to alter a decision 
twice expressed against Cooly Immigration into 
these semi-British Settlements. 


INDIAN IMMIGRATION. 


From the dispatch of Governor Weld to the Secretary 
of State, 

Singapore, 5th May 1881. 

Mr. Low has set out in clear language how essential 
it is, in opening out the excellent agricultural lands of 
Perak, that Indian labour should be introduced, and 
he points out that, unless such labour is procurable, 
that State must rely on its tin deposits for any develop- 
ment that must take place. He states that the Indian 
Immigrants can be as effectually protected in Perak as 
in Province Wellesley or Ceylon, and he explains that 
for the administration of justice, there are British 
Magistrates at eight stations, and that Police are 
quartered in twenty-five different localities. He reports 
that the Government has power to carry out all ne- 
cessary regulations, and he adds that it may be fully 
trusted, under the supervision of the Governor of 
these Settlements, to enforce any regulations that may 
be made. The statements in the Resident’s letter 
will, I feel confident, have great weight with H. M.’s 
Government, They come from a very experienced 
and trustworthy official, who has proved himself to 
be a most competent administrator, and I have not 
the slightest hesitation—personally acquainted as I am 
with the country and its administration—in support- 
ing those statements, and confirming them in the most 
authentic manner possible, 

There is, too, abundance of British capital forthcom- 
ing, so faras I can learn to open up these fertile states, 
but on every occasion of an application fora grant of land 
being made, the experienced planter points out the 
necessity of obtaining Indian labourers before any real 
work can be done with the view of making any consider- 
able investment. Certain grants of land have been 
taken up in each of the Protected States, and in Johore, 
still but comparatively little progress has been made 
owing especially to the existing uncertainty of the action 
of H. M.’s Government on this question. And I think 
that there can be very little doubt, but that if the final 
decision is adverse to the course which I am advocating, 
those who are now prepared to embark to a large extent 
in planting in the Native States will be driven elsswhere 
and that the attempts made by thisGovernment to 
introduce a large system of agricultural undertakings in 
the Native States, which would tend to the direct advant- 
age of those States and to British interests, will receive 
a great blow and heavy discouragement, and the solid 
improvement of the country be indefinitely postponed. 

On every ground, therefore, I am of opinion, that 
it would be advisable and expedient that Indian Immi- 
gration should be permitted, under regulation, to the 
Native States and also to Johore, In the first place, 
there would be the advantage of opening up magni- 
ficent country, already proved to be eminently suited 
or plantations of almost all kinds; in the second, 
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there would be the direct advantage to both British 
and Native interests, by increasing trade, and en- 
suring that the resources of the country are not solely 
as at present, dependent upon its mineral wealth; in 
the third, there would resault the abolition of the 
growing practice of introducing such labour under no 
recognised regulations or authority : and in the fourth, 
there would be thrown open large remunerative employ- 
ment and room for settlement, in a field every way 
eminently suited to their habits and constitutions, to 
numbers of the labourers of a country already greatly 
overstocked, and which is periodically visited by famine 
toa most lamentable extent. 


From the Resident of Perak to the Colonial Secretary, 8. 8. 


In 1879, the disease which has been so injurious 
to the coffee plant in Ceylon, caused Almost a panic 
amongst the planters of that Colony ; many of them 
visited Perak and other parts of the Malayan Pen- 
insula, and applications were made to this Govern- 
ment for about 35,000 acres of forest land, on which 
it was proposed to commence the cultivation of 
coffee, cinchona, &e. 

All the skilled gentlemen who examined the country 
declared that Perak, from the extent and elevations 
of its mountain ranges which reach to 8,000 feet; 
from the quality of its soil; from the facilities of 
access by its very numerous rivers and creeks ; 
from its absence of destructive winds; and from its 
neighbourhood to a British Colony ; had every facility 
which could be required for the ‘successful cultiva- 
tion of all tropical agricultural products. 

Having some knowledge myself of such matters, 
I am able confidently to assure His Excellency that 
none of these advantages were over-estimated, and the 
gentlemen from Ceylon,’ who saw the padi crops at 
Krian, were astonished at the productiveness of the 
soil, which gives, year after year, without manure 
and with little cultivation, an average of S00 to — 
1,000 gantangs per orlong, and reaches, in good 
seasons, to as much as 1,900, being an increase of 
250 to 300 fold on the seed sown. 

The only drawbacks to Perak, asa field of in- 
vestment for British enterprise, were that it was 
not British territory, and that free immigration of 
coolies from India was not permitted. 

The planters from Ceylon did not seem to think 
so much of the first of these difficulties as the 
British merchants of the Straits Settlements, and I 
do not think it would have deterred them from the 
adventure, but the question of labour was of far more 
gravity, and all concerned were sanguine that, con-— 
sidering the rapid progress of this State towards com- 
plete security and settlement, Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment would assist in the solution of this difficulty. 

I have no special knowledge of the present condi- 
tion of the other States of the Peninsula, but I fear 
that, in this matter, the interests of Perak may have 
suffered from having been considered in connection 
with Johore, the circumstances of which are very 
different and by no means so favourable to the health 
of the labourer, and the attainment of the object 
in view. ; 

At the present moment, two gentlemen of enter- 
prise and capital have settled from Ceylon in the 
Slim river, and have cleared about 159 acres of land; 
another from Province Wellesley has commenced an 
estate in the Throng district; above 120 acres haye 
been cleared by two gentlemen on the eastern face 
of the range of mountains, half way between th 
port of Matang and Kwala Kangsa, and the Govem 
ment experimental plantation is in the same neigh. 
bourhood with nurseries at Kwala Kangsa. } 

In the Krian district four or five thousand aer, 
of land have been taken up, and sugar cultivatio: 
commenced by influential members of the Chines 
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Community of Penang, and, at the Dindings river, 
an®agreement has recently been entered into for 
re-opening a portion of the sugar estate commenced 
by Vir. Tooth. Ee : 

Other gentlemen are only waiting the solution of 
the labour difficulty at once to commence similar 
undertakings on an extensive scale, 

For a tropical climate, Pérak is far more healthy 
than either Borneo or Ceylon, the low lands in both 
of which extensive islands are everywhere subject 
to fevers of more or less severity. 

In Perak, where good proof of the climate is ac- 
cessible from the Chinese population scattered over 
the entire country, fever and other sickness were 
almost unknown, until the recent attack of Beriberi 
broke out amongst the miners, whose numbers had 
largely increased in 1880. 

Two spots only are recorded in which fever was 
proved to be endemic, the one being the neighbour- 
hood of the Pass through the hills on the road to 
Kwala Kangsa, and the other having been detected on 
opening the estates at Slim, which was done on land 
of about the same elevation as that of the Pass, 
namely from 400 to 500 feet. The plantation of Messrs. 
Schultze and Wray, situated 1,500 feet above the Pass, 
and that of the Government at 3,250 and of another 
of the same elevation, have been entirely free from 
sickness, although about one hundred and fifty men 
have been employed on each of them during several. 
months past. 

The Malay population, which in all, numbers about 
56,632, has never been accustomed to regular labour, 
or to work for wages. A marked improvement in 
them is visible, and by bringing to bear upon them, 
through their chiefs and in accordance with the usages 
of the country, gentle pressure in the way of requiring, 
for their own good, a certain amount of cultivation, 
I have no doubt that time will turn them into an 
agricultural race similar to the Javanese, but they are 
not sufficiently numerous, nor can we hope sufticiently 
to change their habits to calculate on them as regular 


labourers to supply the steady industry necessary for 


an area of cultivation such as it has been my hope 
might be established in Perak under the auspices of 


Her Majesty’s Government. 


Every range of mountains, and these run nearly all 
parallel to each other and the sea coast, contains 
valuable veins of the ore, which, having for ages been 
acted upon by atmospheric influences, have formed 
rich and easily accessible deposits at their bases. 
Each valley is traversed by a river sufficient, when 
‘cleared out, for all purposes of transport, so that 
‘with diminished cost of production, I have no fear 
‘that Perak will be able to compete in the market 
with any country in the world at whatever price 
for many years to come, but it will be with the 
greatest sorrow that I shall receive from His Excellency 
a conclusive intimation that this beautiful and fertile 
country, with a Government and people ready to 
Sacrifice its prejudices and even its interests to sup- 
ort Her Majesty’s Colony, and anxious to invite the 
influx of British enterprise and capital and to do its 
duty by them, is prevented, by fears which, I believe, 
to rest on insufficient information, from increasing its 
resources, improving the circumstances of its immi- 
grants, and adding to the wealth, industry and com- 
merce of its own and of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

I have, &c., 
Hucu Low, 
Resident. 

Lord Kimberley gave way after this, saying on the 
12th August last :— 
Mr. Low’s arguments have convinced me that the 
periment may be safely tried on a limited scale. 
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ment can be obtained, no longer withhold my sane. 
tion to it. 

Immigration into the Native State must be subject 
to the same regulations and conditions as those which 
are in force in the Straits Settlements. 

It would be desirable that the Immigrants should, 
in the first instance, be employed near the station of 
a Magistrate, if that be pructicable, so that the 
system may be started under close supervision. 

There can be no doubt that Tamil coolies will h« 
employed to great advantage on the Perak mountain 
ranges. 

We are sorry to receive bad news from Johore: the 
large clearing of the Company of that name, opened 
under Mr. Watson’s auspices, at an clevation of 
about 700 feet above sea-level has been condemned 
for Coffea Arabica, although it is dcemed suitable for 
Liberian coffee, cocoa and, perhaps, tea. Mr. Dobree’s 
report was so adverse that the Directors decided to 
plant no more ordinary coffee at this elevation if, 
indeed, they do not abandon what his already been 
put out. A planting correspondent writes to us as 
follows about the future prospect: :— 


‘Planting progresses fairly, Labor is now plentiful, 
but, as compared with Ceylon, John Chinaman requires 
rather too much (Untong) gain to expect planting to 
pay handsomely—unless in sucb a matter as cocoa 
or Liberian coffee, where a fourth or one-eighth of the 
abor is sufficient, compared with Coffea Arabica, I 
find in ‘‘Cocoa as Grown in Trinidad and How to 
Plant in Ceylon, ” 20 men might work a plantation 
of 200 acres, whereas the same acreage of Coffea 
Arabica would require from 160 to 200 ceoles per day. 
I guess our elevation is rather unsuited to Coffea Arab- 
ca, unless one were accustomed to find it growing 
luxuriantly in the Bintenna country, from the foot 
of the Haputale range to that of Gongala, Our soil, 
from 600 teet down to sea level, is perfection in most 
cases : of course, there are parts witha clay subsoil, 
but that is by no means frequently found. I fully be- 
lieve that Ceylon cannot fully compete with it. However, 
we have our chenas in the form of abandoned Gam- 
bier clearings over a great part of the lowcouutry. 
These are not quite so washed out as the most of 
Ceylon chenas; as they are much fatter and the 
grass is allowed to grow, being only cut down twice 
or three times a _ year, and allowed to decay 
on the ground, which tends to enrich the soil 
considerably in my opinion. I believe these clearings 
would pay handsomely yet in tea or even Liberian 
coffee, although virgin soil might be more profitable 
in the end. If a steamy atmosphere is suited 
to cocoa, I say Johore is the place to try: we have 
a constant rainfall, scarcely ever exceeding four days 
dry on end; hence our steamy atmosphere. These 
rains are not thunder showers of great violence 
as in Ceylon; frequently gentle showers for hours on end 


in the lowcountry ; heavy dew every night. Liberian 
coffee must, I think, find a suitable home here, and 


its success is already almost certain. ‘Tis only necess- 
ary to visit the plantation of His Highness the 
Maharajah, to find that the new products we hear of 
so often are receiving attention in Johore. This 
Liberian coffee referred to, plunted by His Highness, 
is a perfect picture of excellence ; it’s now a little 
over two years planted; the trees are from 6 to 8 feet 
in height, bearing heavily and giving excellent blos- 
soms all the while, and the beautiful dark green 


| foliage seems unfading under any circumstances, even 


though considerable pickings are being got every few 
There are, I believe, several other patches doing 
equally well in the vicinity of Johore, Tea! Who bas 


I will therefore, if the consent of the Indian Govern- | not read that several well-prepared samples by a yp ro- 
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fessional fetcbed the tip-top prices of the Mondon 
market, in January last? Who will then be sur- 
prised to know that already there are thousands of 
acres being taken up for tea, and men on the spot 
to commence operations. Any one who will have 
tasted a of Johore before 


cupful tea it comes 
m contact with spurious imitations, will sarely 
never forget to take care of his dollars until 


he has got in h‘s own few acres. 
and every encouragement is held ont to intend- 
ing investors. I understand His Highness has ordered 
a steam plough from England to facilitate planting 
in the lowcountry. 

«Pepper must not be unnoticed—a most profitable 
and sure investment, proved to be a great success here. 
Tt is a beautiful sight, a pepper plautation, each yine 
clinging to the upright stem. They are beautifully 
cultivated in every case; they are allowed to grow 
to 9 and 10 feet high. On entering any of these, 
John Chinaman meets you, and if he knows enough 
Malay, he says: ‘Tabby Yuan’ as a Tamil would 
give his salaam to durai. If you go into further con- 
versation, John is found generally wanting, and goes 
off with ‘Qua Quvah’ or such unintelligible Jan- 


Land is cheap 


guage only known to himself: yet withal, he’s 
a very good fellow, an energetic workman, perfectly 


honest if you look well after him, civil if you don't 
. giv him occasion to be otherwise. What do you 
think of cardamoms down here? I have seen them 
in a wild state in Ceylon at 4,000 feet: how do they 
do at 400 or tess ?” 

The Johore pioneers cannot do better than give a fair 
trial to all new, as well as old products. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE IN CEYLON. 


We feel that injustice is likely to be done to 
the Government Cryptogamist by criticism based on 
isolated extracts from his recent Report. Mr, Marshall 
Ward will no doubt desire that it ought to be read 
and commented on as a whole. There are important 
facts which are apt to escape the attention on a 
first and cursory perusal. For instance, the immuni- 
ty of the Uva principality as compared with the 
districts on this side of Nuwara Hliya from the 
same number of attacks, and the often rapid re- 
petition of attacks of the fungus. This immunity 
Mr. Ward shows is owing to the comparatively dry 
Uva climate. Haputale, for instance, bas 'pre-emin- 
ently the vich soil and fine cover of leaf in which 
Hemileia vastatriz is ready to revel, and when con- 
tinuously wet weather sets in there—rarely enough— 
the conditions are all fulfilled for a bumper (vir- 
ulent) crop of the fungus, such as has often been 
noticed. But the rainy weather is soon over and 
the succeeding crop or sporess, blown hither and 
thither, fall upon evil times. In the normally dry 
weather they are unable to enter the stomata of the 
leaves, or to fructify in the absence of the moisture 
which is their very Wfe and consequently they perish 
by thousands and millions miserably, in many cases 
through the operations of o!her and lower fungi ; 
so true it is that 

Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite °em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 

So long as moist rainy weather prevails, the Hemileia 
vastatriz, rules supreme, passing through its life- 
history in three weeks and luxriating wherever there 
is a coffee levf to feed on, but let dry weathe, 


set in persistently and the spores not only are not 
active, but they run the risk of destruction through 
a variety of agencies, not the least being a series of 
fungoid enemies! Hence the great advantage of the 
the Uva districts right along from Namunakulikele 
to Idulgashena and from Lunugala to within hail 
of Pedrotalagala; for, be it noted that at least 24 
hours’ soaking rain is, according to Mr. Ward’s 
observations, required to give the leaf fungus a fair 
start. A mere passing shower will not do it; isol- 
ated thunder-showers, from which so many parts of 
Uva derive great benefit, are not sufficient, and as 
for the night dews on which the coffee in the 
Principality is often dependent for weeks and mouths 
together, it is of the smallest pessible consequence 
to the ubiquitous spores, which want good heavy 
showers to enable them to spring into maturity and 
and absolute virulence. Here then is consolation as 
well as most valuable information from the ‘‘ Scient- 
ist” for the planters in Uva, and indeed in other 
comparatively dry districts, and they must hence- 
forward remember that the rain they often long 
for is not the unmitigated blessing they have been 
wont to regard it. But perhaps even more import- 
ant is it to recall the fact which Mr. Ward and Dr. 
Trimeu repeat and emphasize with all the assurance 
of matured conviction that the hemileia in no way 
affects the vitality or healthfulness of the coffee 
tree save throgh the leaves. The absence of the 
same display of feeding rootless as in days of old, 
the dying back of wood, the non-ripening of crop 
have all been regarded as indubitable signs that the 
coffee-tree was dying beyond recovery—that the dis- 
ease had entered the sap and marrow of the tree 
and that the periodical dropping of leaves was merely 
a further and external indication of its ravages 
Now Mr, Ward will not admit this for one moment. 
The disease is confined entirely to the yellow pin- 
spots on the leaves and it is quite compatible with, 
indeed the fungus prefers, healthy and luxuriant 
trees, and it is only as repeated and persistent 
attacks, fostered by continuously wet weather, denude 
the tree of its leafage that it begins to suffer and 
manifest indications which have been accepted as 
independent evidence of internal disease. There is 
encouragement in this to continue the battle with 
the pest with the additional light which this in- 
vestigation has thrown on its mode of working, In 
gathering and burying fallen leaves, in the judicious | 
use of caustic lime, in timely pruning and careful 
manuring, the planter may be able to do much to 
combat and cheat his great enemy even in districts 
where the raiofall will continue to bring forward 
successive crops of fungus-spores. 


“JHH TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST!” : 
COFFEE PLANTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The Agriculéurist is likely, as a London correspond- | 
ent hinted in our Saturday’s issue, to bring Ceylon plant- — 
ing (and publishing) enterprise into wider notice thanib — 
has ever yet obtained. We have received compliment- | 
ary letters and support from places so far apartas 


| 
Jamaica and Borneo or still farther to the South-east, a 


Queensland, and from Calcutta to Natal. A felt want by 
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coldhists scattered far and wide has been met and it 
must be our endeavour to make the publication 
‘worthy of the steadily increasing support which we 
“may fairly anticipate it will win not only from re- 
sidents within the tropical belt, but from the large 
number who, though non-residents, are personally 
interested in ‘‘ Tropical Agriculture.” Today’s mail 
brings us letters from India, Java and China on the 
subject. Mr. Kimball of Bantam writes :—‘‘I have 
been so much pleased with the specimen copy that 
I cannot resist the temptation to |)ecome a subseriber;” 
while from ‘‘ Pakhoi, China,” a similar request 
comes from a gentleman who adds the following 
rather singular postscript :—‘‘I would be very grate- 
ful for a hint as to where one may find the best 
land for coffee culture. [ am about to purchase a 
tract in the Philippines, but think that soil is not 


adapted to the growth of coffee.” We cannot doubt 
that soil of voleanic origin is to be found in the 


Philippines well suited for coffee, and if our corre- 
spondent can make his selection at a suitable eleva- 
tion say from 2,500 to 3,500 feet above sea-level, 
provided the rainfall is well distributed with an 
average of about 100 inches per annuum, we do not 
doubt that, so far as soil and climate are con- 
cerned, coffee in the Philippines should do as well as 
in any other part of the world. 


SALE OF TEA IN MELBOURNE. 
(Prom ow Correspondent.) 


_ Thursday, 6th October, 1881 :—Ex S.S. “ Cathay,” from 
Calentta, choice Indian Teas, 1,304 half-chests from the 

_ celebrated districts of Assam, Cachar, :Darjeeling, Chitta- 

_ gong and Kangra Valley. Greig and Murray will sell by 
auction, at their rooms on Thursday 6th October, at 
half-past two o’clock. Under instructioa from Messrs. 
James Henty & Co., agents tor the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 
in connection with the Government of India, 


INDIAN TEA. 


Ex 8. 8. “ Cathay,” from Calcutta. Per lb. in bond. 
__ 6 halt-chests Assam pekoe souchong 441b. (each 
2 tins.) Greyish black bold even curled leaf few 
ends rasping pungent heavy infusion 
20 half-chests Cachar pekoe 441b, (each 2 tins) 
Evenly curled and twisted greyish black leaf high 
burnt brisk and very flayory ls 
9 half-chests Darjeeling souchong 45lb. rather 
large boldish black even leaf rich fragrant deli- 
te malty flavor Is 
30 half-chests Assam broken souchong 391b. 
lackish brown Bee open and loosely twisted 
af pungent and strong full ripe pekoe flavor 
‘Bine Mixer. Is 
16 hbalf-chests Darjeeling peokoe 45lb. Choicest 
neat wiry even black perfect leaf full of tips a 

d tea drawing a pleasant fragrant telling 
infusion he finest Darjeeling of the season. 2s 
50 half-chsts Kangra Valley pekoe 40lb. Black 
boldish fairly curled leaf peokoe tips very flayory 
vichly fired ripe pekoe flavor. Pleasant tea. 1 
50 half-chetss Cachar pekoe 401b. Handsome wiry 
very even blackish leaf pekoe tips choice rich telling 
Tiquor very strong heavy flavor. Finest Cachar. 

_ 2% half-chests Assam broken souchong 501b. Neat 
mall yery even greyish black leaf Namuna kind 
tense strength pungency and grip Powerful mixer, ls 03d, 
_ 50 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe souchong 401b. 


ls 


Odd. 


Side 


ls 7d. 


loldish greyish fairly curled and twisted leaf 
Tragrant Revit rich pleasant flavored tea Fine 
tea to drink alone. Is 14d. 
§ half-chests Darjeeling Terai pekoe 50lb. 

pst do do do 3S1b. 

hoicest wiry neat perfect leaf full orange tips 

eh ripe brisk full pekoe flavored delicious tea. Is 11d 


“70 half-chests Assam pekoe souchong 35lb 


Handsome well made evenish black leaf pekoe tips 
great strength and character with rich heayy in- 
fusion Fine mixer. ; 

19 half-chests Cachar pekoe 50)b. Rather hand 
some small wiry greyish leaf pekve tips little 
malty brisk ripe pekoe flavor. Pleasant tea. 

25 half-chests Assam pekoe souchong 45lb, Extra 
fine greyish well twisted leat few tips pungent and 
strong brisk telling infusion. Strong tea. Is 

18 halfchests Darjeeling broken tea 441b. Small 
neat blackish open leaf rich ripe full brisk flayory 
Fine mixer. 

20 half-chests Darjecling pekoe souchong 40lb. 
Well made wiry blackish grey even leaf full bodied 
brisk ripe malty pekoe flavor Fine tea to drink 
alone. 1s 

18 half-chests Darjeeling souchong 44lb. Evenly 
curled greyish black well made leaf delicate rich 
full infusion wih great strength ine tea to 
drink alone. 

20 half-chests Assam pekoe souchong 451b. Extra 
fine even twisted black leaf pekoe tips pungent and 
strong rich very full brisk flavor. Powerful tea. 

50 half-chests Cachar pekoe souchong 4é5lb. 
Greyish black neat well twisted leaf telling: in- 
usion strong and pungent with great body Rich 
mixer. Is 
_ 9 half-chests Darjeeling broken tea 441b. Brown- 
L sh black open and loosely twisted leaf rich delic- 
ate ripe brisk pekoe flavor. Fine mix:r. 

22 half-chests Darjeeling Terai pekoe souchong 
39lb. Well made greyish black evenish leat full 
flavored thick heavy rich infusionDelicious tea. 

28 half-chests Assam souchong 451b. Neat closely 
eurled blackish crisp leaf strong rather pungent 
thick heavy liquor ls 
~ 25 half chests Assam broken pekoe souchong 40Ib. 
Very neat greyish black small leaf strong rasping 
brisk pungent liquor Fine mixer. 1s 

50 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe souchong 40lb. 
Bold brownish even curled crisp leaf rich full 
malty delicate pekoefflayor, Delicious tea. Is 

89 half-chests Assam pekoe souchong 401b. Extra 
fine well curled and twisted leaf with pekoe end 
rich heavy very fruity malty flavor ‘Heavy liquor.1s 

36 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe 45lb. Choicest 
well made perfect leaf full orange tips drawn a mag- 
nificent infusion rich fragrant and delicate Most 
delicious tea 

50 half-chests Cachar pekoe souchong 4dlb. Extra 
fine well curled greyish black leaf rasping telling 
liquor very pungent jand strong. Rich mixer. 

55 halt-chests Cachar broken pekoe souchong 
441b. Greyish black even curled crisp leaf namuna 
kind pungent rasping telling choice infusion 
Powerful mixer. Is 

20 half.chests Assam broken souchong 45lb. 
Small neat greyish black open leaf briskly fired 
deep rich flavory. Thick liquor. Is 

54 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe souchong 45 Ib. 
Evenly curled greyish black hard crisp leaf Frag- 


Is 


1s 


Is 


Is 


1s 


2s 


Is 


rant delicate rich full telling liquor. Delicious tea, 1s 

30 half-chests Assam pekoe 40lb. Very hand- 
some even wiry greyish leaf full of pekoe tips a 
perfect liquor wonderful strength with great body 
and delicacy. Most powerful mixer, 

50 half-chests Cachar pekoe 441b. Closely twisted 
greyish black even leaf few tips strong full rich 
| ripe pekoe flavor. tine liquor. 

12 half-vhests Assam peko® souchong 44lb, 
Rather large but closely twisted greyish black leaf 


ls 


Is 


pekoe tips little pungent and strong full brisk 
flavor Rich mixer ls 
50 half-chests Cachar pekoe souchong 41lb. 


Greyish black well twisted and curled strong tull 
| ripe brisk pekoekind. Useful tea. 

50 half-chests Cachar pekoe souchong 42lb. Even 
blackish round and fairly curled leaf strong full 
flavor pekoe kind. Thick liquor. Is 

20 halfchests Chittagong pekoe souchong GOlb. 
Superior well made greyish leaf few tips namona 
kind pungent rasping liquor with tine character 
and flavor, Powerful tea, 1s 


ls 


43d, 


34d. 
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50 half-chests Cachar pekoe souchong 40\b. Grey- 
ish black well curled crisp leaf strong full ripe 


tich flavory. Good tea to drink alone. 1s 2d. 
40 half-chests Cachar pekoe |sonchong 39lb, 

Rather large boldish black even leaf punge.t and 

full brisk pekoe kind. Strong tea. Is 1d. 
50 half-chests Cachar pekoe souchong 35lb. 

Greyish tlack even wiry leaf rich ripe full strong 

pekoe flavor. Fine mixer. 1s 13d. 
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A CEYLON PLANTER IN MANITOBA. 

A correspondent writes:—‘‘I send herewith copy 
of a portion of a letter received this morning from a 
friend of mine, formerly a Ceylon planter, lately 
settled in Manitoba, as the publication of ib may 
prove interesting to some of your readers.” 

Portion of letter referred to :—- 

“‘T arrived by rail at Emerson on the 5th of August, 
and am living with my brother here, He has a good 
two-storied house, and a farm of six hundred and 
forty acres—about 120 in crop, and 60 {head jof cattle. 
Altogether he is doing well, but farming does not pay 
very well here as yet, as there is so much public 
work going on, in the way of railways &c., that 
labour keeps very dear—Ss. 4d. a day and board, 
in harvest time! My own land is about three miles 
from here, and I expect to be able to work it from 
here, if £ can get a good man as overseer. I have 
640 acres at present, 100 acres ploughed, and will be 
cropped next year. I am in treaty to buy another 
640 acres adjoining 16. 

“T believe that one cannot well go wrong in buying 
country-land here, as it is now worth 15s. to £1 per 
acre, and, as far as I can see, must be worth £5, at 
least, in a few years ; so that, if one can make a living 
off it meantime, he is not doing badly. We are 
twelve miles from Hmerson, which is situated where 
the Red River crosses the State’s boundary, and our 
nearest railway station is only six miles from my 
land. 

“*The life here is one of ease compared to Ceylon, 
but there are occasional spurts of hard mauual work, 
as, when threshing, for instance. The general living is 
less comfortable than in Ceylon, as servants are 
expensive.” 


NEW CINCHONA PLANTATIONS. 


About five and tlirty years ago little was known 
of Darjeeling beyond the fact that it was a pleasant 
hill station, romantically situated and highly favorable 
to the renovation of heaith. At the period we quote, 
the man would have been suspected as a monomaniac 
who spoke of its capabilities for the cultivation of tea 
and cinchona, but it was not till that prince of utilita- 
rian botanists, Dr. Royle, suggested the possibility of 


naturalising the most useful varieties of the cinchonas - 


of British India, that Darjeeling came to occupy the posi- 
tion it does now as a tea and cinchona-producing dis- 
trict. Knowiug so much of the South American cin- 
chona forests, he was led by an exhaustive comparison 


ef the flora and climates of the Darjeeling, Cossiah and ' 


Neilgherry Hills to come to the conclusion that, with 
the usual precautions, they could be got to produce the 
bark now so eagerly looked for and prized everywhere, 
It isnow upwards of thirty years since Dr. Royle gave 
expression to his belief of the capabilities of Darjeeling 
as a cinchona-producing field, but the question was sub- 
sequently taken up by other experienced botanists, Doc- 
tor Anderson among the rest, with the happy effect of 
inducing the Government to undertake experiments on 
a scale commensurate with the importance of the under- 
taking. Itis not to relate how and through what several 
stages cinchona-cultivation passed as an experiment that 
we make our present obervations, but to ask whether 
other localities besides those we had already entered 


upon might not be selected for similar experiments, and 
it would be worth while, we think, for Government to. 
invite opinion as to other promising spots. Gigantic 
difficulties, ro doubt, will have to be encountered and 
overcome, just as was the case at Darjeeling, but un- 
flagging preseverance, and botanical knowledge will be 
equalto the attempt. British Sikkim seemed at one 
time tobe avery discouraging field, but that opinion 
has since heen reversed by the successful naturalisation 
of the C, Succirubra, C. Officinalis and C. Calicaya. 
These are by far the most valuable of all the cincho- 
nas, and if they can be got to flourish at suitable heights 
in Northern India, we see no reason why they should 
not be equally successful on certain other equally 
favored spots in other parts of India. It is almost im- 
possible to estimate aright the universal benefits which 
will be conferred upon the inhabitants of marshy and 
malarial districts, when quinine and its allied alkaloids 
are brought within easy reach of the poorest in the land. 
Quiniaina is in no whit inferior to quinine itself, as most 
of your readers are aware, and being less costly it could 
be brought within. every one’s reach, The extension 
of the growth of so valuable a febrifuge ought to com- 
mend itself to Government, and I trust to hear that a 
commission is appointed to report upon the eligibility 
of other spots besides those that are already known as 
cinchona-yielding districts. —Cincuona.— Madras Times. 


SALE OF CINCHONA BARK. ‘ 

Messrs. Robinson & Dunlop put up for public 

sale, at their offices to-day Nov. 4th the undermentioned 
lots of cinchona bark :— 


lb. Re 6, 
Hast Holyrood-—428 succirubra twigssoldfor... 0 30 
275 is stem quill ... 0 80 
606 5 ;, broken 0 90 
55 Fi », renewed 
660, i e 


29 
From 5 to 6 year old trees, elevation 4,000 feet, 
Dimbula district. ; 

Analysis dated 3lst October, by Mr. M. Cochran, 


of the parcel of 660 1b. renewed : stem quill shews :— 


total alkaloids iden Cae eM OD 
sulphate quinine... 2°21 
driage son 2i38) Re C2 


Waverley—1,000 lb. officinalis stem shavings 1 60 
From trees 5 year old, elevation 5,000 feet, Agra- 


patana. Analysis, dated 2nd November, by Mr. M. 
Cochran, shews :—total alkaloids wee «64°86 
sulphate quinine 3°03 
driage 2 coo UAAr eis) 


Though the quantity offered was small, the at- 
tendance of regular buyers was good, and biddings 
spirited, especially for the renewed succirubra and 
officinalis shavings, shewing that, for good sized lots 
of really good quality, there is a locally a good 
sale. z 


Ostrich Fratners.—Tbe French Consul at Tripoli 
notices the remarkable increase in the quantity of 
ostrieh feathers despatched thence to France last year. 
The total value is estimated at nearly 5,500,000f., 
against less than 3,500,000f. in the previous year. 
This increase is mainly attributed to the fall in the 
price, consequeut upon the arrival in England of great 
quantities of feathers from the Cape of Good Hope. — 
In England it is remarked that the Cape specimens — 
are preferred, as being perfectly white and full feath- 
ered, and lending themselves easily to those harmoni-. 
ous tints of colour in vogue nowadays. In Paris,, 
North African feathers seem to be held in less disfayour- 
and hence strenuous efforts are being made to acclim 


atise ostriches from Tripoli in Algeria.—British Trade 


Journal, 


January 2, 1382.] 


Tibi ROLLe AL wAGRICULEURIST. 


THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST OF THE 
® UNITED KINGDOM, AND A WORD 
FOR THAT OF Cen: 


“Ships, colonies and commerce,” and _ especially 
commerce, have contributed so largely to the wealth 
and the greatness of the British Isles, that a vague but 
very general idea has obtained possession of large 

numbers that howe agriculture occupies but a very 
minor comparative position. Those who have studied 
the question know how fallacious this idea is, It is 
very true that neither England nor Scotland is so ex- 
clusively dependent on the land and its products as, 
unfortunately, the inhabitants of the sister isle are. 
On the other hand, more capital, more science and 
more of steady, well-directed labour have been devoted 
by the English and Scotch in doing ‘“‘justice to the 
land” than has cver been the case in unbappy and, 
until in recent years, misgoverned Ireland. The fact 
that, under the feudal or rather the patriarchal system 
which prevailed amongst the Celts of Ireland as well 
as those of the Highlands of Scotland, the land was 
never considered the absolute property of an individual 

—the Chief or Head of the Clan merely held it in 

: trust for the whole body—must never be forgotten. 
* 
‘ 


a 


The possession of land, too, however acquired, involves 
duties and responsibilities, as well as privileges. These 
principles, as well as lessons drawn from the tradi- 
tional land laws of the Indian branch of the great 
Aryan family, no doubt guided Messrs. Gladstone, 
Bright and their associates in making concessions to 
Trish tenants which, in the estimation of many, have 
approached the verge of confiscation, Having made 
all the concessions which are possible, with due regard 
to justice to the landholders, those who rule the nation 
will be fully sustained in the position they have now 
assumed towards a conspiracy which had for ils object 
nothing short of spoliation and anarchy. But it was 
- inevitable, especially in view of the disastrous con- 
sequences of a succession of abnormally wet years on 
the agricultural interest of Britain, that the question 
should be raised of applying to farming in Hngland 
-and Scotland the main principles which are deemed 
just and beneficial in the case of Ireland. Accordingly 
-moyements have taken place both in Scotland and 
England for a reform of the land laws which will surely 
bear fruit. Abolition of those laws of entail and 
_ primogeniture which in too many cases have converted 
the nominal holders of land into mere genteel paupers, 
utterly destitute of capital necessary to improve or 
up the condition of their estates, in the case of 
nd held directly by themselves or rented as farms, 
but a question of time. So with the game laws, 
except in cases where game alone can render vast 
tracts of barren moorland productive. Such tracts 
here are in the Highlands of Scotland, Bpk even 


grouse. creas! to tenants as well as Sy to 
adlords, which are quite compatible, will be insisted 
on; every obstacle being removed and every induce- 
ment offered for the expenditure of more and more 
the soil, the pasture and the 


flocks | 


and herds, so as largely to increase production which 
even now is enormous. A falling-off in the export 
trade of Brilain excites universal attention and concern, 
but few take account of the market for manufactures 
and products of all kinds which bas been lost or 
ciminished by the evil times which have affected 
home agriculture since the culminating point of pro- 
sperity in 1874. As more and more foreign corn was 
introduced, it would naturally be expected that British 
farmers would more and more turn their attention to 
the breeding of animals. But just as the Ceylon 
planters have been compelled to restrict the use of 
fertilizers at the very moment when such substances 
were most required, so the farmers of the Unitc | 
Kingdom have been unable not only to increase their 
stock of animals but to prevent a serious diminution 
of their own and their country’s wialth. Figures 
given by a farmer, writing to the London 7'imes, shew 
that the loss by decrease in the seven years has becn 
377,000 cattle (out of 10,281,000), valued at 44 millions 
sterling ; 6,937,000 sheep (out of 34,837,000), valued at 
£13,875,000; and 387,000 swine (out of 3,587,000), 
valued at £581,000. The total decrease is equal to 
a loss of little short of nineteen millions sterling. 
That this loss will be recovered we cannot coubt, 
but this is only one direction in which agriculturists 
have been adversely affected. Of course the legislature 
cannot provide against abnormal seasons, in the British 
Isle any more than in this eastern isle, but it is the 
duty of Government hereas there to mitizate the 
disastrous effects of providential visitations of an ad- 
verse character, not by the imposition but the removal 
of burdens, restrictions and disadvantages. Numerically 
the agricultural classes in the United Kingdom, with 
those dependent on them, are equal to 84 millions 
or one-fourth of the total population. Their capital, 
it is affirmed, is in exactly the same proportion to 
the realized wealth of thenation. How enormous the 
aggregate is, becomes apparent when it is necessary to 
represent it by figures which stand for nine thousand 
millions of pounds sterling! The share of the agricult- 
ural claases is stated at 2,28lmillions. Here we must 
quote :— 

The agricultural capital is thus apportioned :—The 
gross yoarly rental assessed for income-tax—namely, 
£62,000,000—consists of about £46,000,000 of rent for 
the land and about £16,000,000 interest of sums laid 
out for inclosure, buildings, drainage, roads, fences, 
and water supply ; and capitalizing the former amount 
at 30 years and the latter at 25 years’ vurchase, we 
have the landlords’ property of £1,380, 000,000 in the 
soil and £400,000,000 inimproy ements, or £1,780,000,000 
together. ‘The lay and clerical tithe-owners take’ re- 
venues from the soil amounting to about £5, 000,000 
a year; which, capitalized at 25 years’ purchase, re- 
present £125,000,000 more, or a gross aggregate value 
of agi icultural land and whatis uyon it of £1,905, 000,000. 
‘Tenants’ capital, Major Craigie takes at £8 per acre 
on 47,000,000 acres ; giving “a sum of £376,000,000. 
‘’he whole capital of the proprietors and occupiers of 
the agricultural land of the United Kingdom is thus 
estimated at £2,251,000,000. 

The capital wealth of Britain being represented by 
thousands of millions ; and her people,even withthe Irish 
element counted, being enterprising and industrious 
to a degree, we are, perhaps, somewhat prepared to 


learn that theannual inecme of the 34 millions who 
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inhabit the British isles is no less than one thousand 
millions sterling: of which £370,000,000 are the result 
-of capital, while £630,000,000 are derived from earnings. 
To shew the inportance of the agricultural interest, we 
must quote again :— 

Of the £1,000,000,000 total, about £158,000,000 is 
the income of the agricultural classes, made up as 
follows:—£62,000,000 income of landowners, £5,000,000 
income of tithe-owners, £33,000,000 income of farmers 
{which is 9 per cent on their capital), and 
£58.000,000 earnings of labourers (which averages 
about 24s. per cultivated acre and 14s. per week for 
each worker.) 

From such important facts, the farmer draws correct 
deductions, thus :— 

Now, the community can ill spare any portion of 
this great imcome derived from the cultivation and 
stocking of land. The trading, manufacturing, mining, 
brewing, ship-owning, carrying, professional, and various 
-other classes muat be concerned not to lose from 
their books any of that great share of the £100,000,000 
annually which land and tithe-owners and farmers have 
expended in the purchase of home manufactures and 
commodities. And the urban population, including 
both the industrial and retired cla:ses, are also deeply 
interested in the question whether the £58,000,000 of 
‘agricultural labourers’ wages shall be cut down by 
turning large areasof plough-land into grass and send- 
ing surplus hands more thickly than ever to the towns, 
or whether the wages fund shall be increased and 
rustic workmen kept at home by augmenting the bulk 
of that farm-produce which requires manipulation and 
‘by planting more families in occupation of the land. 
A time has arrived when the business of agriculture no 
longer yields the amount of income to landlords and 
tenants which has hitherto totalled up so largely ; and 
hence, the public have, not only a serious commercial 
interest at stake, bat for mere self-preservation, they 
are botind to aid. if they can, in restoring the agri- 
cultural class:s into a solvent and profit-making position. 

The beaiing of all this on Ceylon is obvious. Our 
island resembles Ireland, not only in ayea but in the 
fact that, having neither mineral wealth nor manu- 
facturing industries of consequence tofall back upon, 
the very life of the population as well as the susten- 
tation ef all that constitutes Government is directly 
‘dependent on the land and the success of those who 
have devoted their lives, their energies, their skill and 
their capital to the cultivation of the soil. Ifin the 
-manufacturing and commercial mother country the 
agricultural interest is important and deserving of all 
the possible relief and encouragement which a wise 
and just Government can afford, how much more is 
similar action demanded from the ruling authorities 
of a dependency of the empire, the very existence of 
which depends on the land and its products? 

With all the adverse influences which have oper- 
ated to depress the agricultural interest in the United 
Kingdom, the annual value of salable produce in 
the shape of crops, animals, wool, &c,, is reckoned at 
£300,000,000, while the total value of the year’s ex- 
port trade was only £223,000,000. But, after all, 
agriculture is only relatively important io the United 
Kingdom. In this Colony its importance, and especially 
of that branch of it conducted by Britons’ with British 
skill and Brit'sh capital, is supreme and overshadowing. 
Blot out the enterprise referred to, and Ceylon sinks 
back into a mere historical name—a country interesting 
for its ruins, If therefore, the revival of agriculture in 


Britain is urged as one of the highest duties of states- 
manship, is this a time in Ceylon for increasing, instead 
of diminishing burdens on an enterprise which is al- 
ready suffering the extreme of depression from causes 
beyond human control and apparently beyond human 
cure? ‘‘Time the healer” will bring relief; but 
meantime those on whom the hand of a mysterious 
providence has fallen heavily have a right to expect 
that their rulers will do all that is possible to lighten 
their burdens, instead of assuming the attitude and 
carrying out the policy with which the name of ‘‘ Reho- 
boam” is associated in a manner the reverse of fayour- 
able, or famous, or worthy of imitation. 


THE ‘*TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. ” 
( Communicated. ) 


The ‘“ Tropical Agriculturist ” has now reached the 
age of half a year. The last three numbers show a 
marked improvement in the way of selection of use- 
ful articles relating to our old products, as well as 
to those of later time, and hints respecting those that 
might be cultivated. A great many useful extracts 
occur which point out to us the state of affairs relating 
to such products in other parts of the world. 

It raust be admitted by every one interested in 
Agriculture, directly or indirectly, that this is one of 
the best Agricultural Records in the Hast, pointing out 
to us the success and failures of the different modes 
of treatment in various localities of this island. 

With the steady growth ofthis magazine, we note that 
there have been rapid strides in the yield of our 
cinchona trees, the last recorded in the journal be- 
ing 9°6 of quinine from a 54 year old tree in Dim- 
bula. This has been outdone by trees on Yarrow. 
However, with the increased yield of quinine and in- 
creased planting, we have to note that Howard now 
quotes his quinine at 8s per ounce, and though this 
may be only a temporary depression, giving rise, per- 
haps, to a greater consumption ; yet the time must 
come when the price will fall far below 8s. There 
is now still greater need for us to manufacture the 
quinine in Ceylon, and so save the charges of trans- 
port, as well as the heavy agency charges at home. 

A very useful paper on ‘‘ Lime and Mannre” appears 
in the October issue, and an interesting article on 
lime or the ashes of the kumbuk tree. 

Coffee leaf disease has its share of literature, and 
Mr. Ward’s final report is promised us in the next 
issue. We doubt whether much good will spring from 
all this enquiry, save the fact that certain proposed 
remedies are of no avail. Hemileia vastatrix is of a 
deeper stamp and more mysterious than it looks, 
and all outward treatment will be futile. Such treat- 
ment may, however, afford a passing relief. 

Tea and rubber show a gradual progression. With 
respect to the latter, however, the one thing required 
is: will the yield be sufficient to enable the Kurcpean 
to pronounce it a remunerative crop? 

Two valuable papers referring to scientific agriculture 
and agricultural education appear in the last number. 
We only ho,e that we may have some axricultural 
education here, accomp.nied with some practical work, 
to divert the ever-abounding and continually in- 
creasing thirst for the youth of Ceylon to enter 
the legal or medical professions, or to rest content 
with a clerkship. If only such a diversion could be 
effected, what a different race we should have in time | 
to come! How much they themselves would be bene-— 
fited and the island in general ! 

Papers on gardening from the Asian and Sutton’s 
Guide will be:much appreciated by those who haye 
leisure to spend on sucha useful and healthy occupation 


employed, but not otherwise up to the present. 
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, AMERICAN TRADE WITH LIBERIA. 


Consul-General Smith, in transmitting the statement 
of the direct trade between Liberia and the United 
States, notes that there are, each year, “additions 
to the farming class of the country from among Li- 
berians, recent emigrants, and afew aboriginal Africans. 
There is an impression spreading, and happily in- 
fluencing the common people, that tbe hope for bread, 
for comfort, for respectable manhood is in the soil. 

The increase of coffee is in like proportion to the 
quantity reported, perhaps a little in excess of last 
year. Camwood has not appreciably decreased in 
quantity nor quality. The Consul-General reports hay- 
ing been shown some very fine specimens of gum 
copal from the Kroo country between Grand Bassa 
and Cape Palmas. But the Liberians have done nothing 
toward securing and shipping this valuable article. 
The Consul-General having given the necessary in- 
formation concerning this new article of gum copal 
to some American dealers, be believes that it will 
soon be found in the New York and London markets. 
—American Exporter. 


AGRICULTURE ON THE CONTINENT 
OF EUROPE. 
(Special letter.) 
Paris, 8th October, 


With the view to develop the use of steam ploughs 
in France, a native manufacturer will lend that im- 
plement gratis, in order that intending purchasers 
may test its utility. The combination system, for 
the general purchase of farm machinery, the subscribers 
employing the implements by a rotation determined 
by lot, is also making satisfactory progress. At the 
Electricity Exhibition, the plough ordinarily worked 
by steam has for motor electricity, which drags the 
machine in inverse directions, as do the locomobiles. In 
the case of the electric motive power, itis not necessary 
to transport the generating machine to the grounds, 
thecurrent can be sent along by wires, at a distance 
of one or two miles from the farmstead, where 
the generator can be turned by the stationary steam 
engine. It does seem, that the only difficulty con- 
nected with the use of electricity is to be able to pro- 
duce it on alarge and cheap scale. In the case of ex- 
tensive illumination, electricity can be profitably 
There 
is no doubt electricity, as a source of power and heat, 
as well as of light, will bemade commercially cheap. 
For example, the power of the fluid is marveilous : 
in the Electric Exhibition the one current supplies 
the light, and drives the several machines, while 
never displ»ying any diminution in power, despite the 
several and varied demands made upon its services. 


Salicylic acid, after remaining for a long time a labor- 
atory curiosity, has developed into a modern industry. 
The new product was accspted by some enthusiasts as 


the philosopher's stone: it was boasted that it cured 


every dlisease, no matter whether of long or 
Short standing, like a patent medicine. Then 


came the inevitable reaction. The French Government 
excommunicated it in the interest of the public bealth, 
while other countries, that dispense with Government 
tutelage, had no complaints to record on sanitary 
grounds, In Germany the acid has been found by 
veterinary surgeons etlicacious against several diseases : 
horses with sore mouths were cured in five days 
by merely allowing them to bathe their lipsin a weak 
solution, renewed thrice daily. In 1874 in Hungary, 
when the poultry epidemicbroke out—eruption about the 
eyos, head, feet, &e,—a cure was effected by touching 


| for example, but never 


| the 


the affected parts with a brush dipped in a solution ; 
adding the acid to a tub in which ducks and geese 
could bathe, and mixing it with sand or ashes wherein 
fowls liked to roll. Of late, in Germany, salicylic 
acid has been successfully and generally employed, 


not as a remedial so much so as a_ preventive 
agent. For horses, bulls, cows, &c., these receive 
one-thirtieth of an ounce daily ; smaller stock in 
proposition: about three ounces of the acid dis- 
solved in a bucket of warm water, and the solu- 
tion proportionably distributed. As an antiseptic 


the acid is excellent. An objection has been made, 
that it lessens the reproductive powers of stock, but 
M.Ludloff, who has employed the acid daily for 
five years, finds that 100 cows produced 89 calves, 
while the average was 88 for the preceding five years, 
The generative functions are thus unaflected. The 
cost of the acid, per head of cattle, per week, is only 
one penny. 

The cultivation ot the parsnip is taking extensive 
proportions in France as a forage plant: its natural 
home appears to be Brittany, where it continues to 
grow till the close. of December. M. Le Bian has 
made the culture of this root a speciality, and is in 
a fair way to substitute it extensively for oats for 
horse feeding. [t goes capitally with maize, and hogs 
accept it as a dainty dish 

The seat and centre of the charbon disease, or 
‘mountain malady,” is In Auvergne: the Pasteur 
process of vaccination has been tried in several of the 
mountainous districts, and with the fullest success. M. 
Pasteur announces that he is occupied in the arrange- 
ment of a little laboratory for the commercial prepara- 
tion of vaccine: he will not be ready to execute 
orders till next spring; no loss wiil be incurred in the 
interim, as the disease is limited during winter. Ho 
will prepare 44 gallons of the ‘‘pock,” sufficient to 
vaccinate one million of animals ; it will be forwarded 
in special glass tubes, and the cost will be one-half- 
penny per head of stock. Up to the present, 50,000 
animals, sheep, oxen, cows, horses, &c., have been 
vaccinated, and with success, in the sense that they 
have been saved, while others at their side have 
succumbed, 


The two most successful means for destroying the 
phylloxera are, autumnal inundations followed in 
spring by rich manurings, and, next, the use of sulphuret 
of carbon, in the proportion of three-quarters of an 
ounce per square yard, dibbled around the roots. 
The sulphuret has the disadvantage of being dear, and 
the drawback of killing the patient occasionally. 
Where the latter occurs, the cause will be found 
to reside in an excess of humidity in the soil, 


and the lJowness of surrounding temperature. On 
well-drained lands, having a silicious or calcareous 
subsoil, the sulphuret may be employed with safety; 


vines not too gravely attacked by the 
bug, and select winter for the work; when the 
soil is tenacious and the disease long standing, 
multiply the holes in the square yard and reduce 
the doses. In spring, apply farmyard manure, with 
the addition of potash salts, in the chloride form 
employ  oil-cake. 
Petroleum cures cutaneous affections; M. Desbois 
finds, if it does not kill ants, it drives them away, 
as he knows from experience in his conservatory. 
It has 
General 
ways shall be planted 
elms, poplars, acacias, 


treat only 


been decided by several of the Councils 
that for the future highroads and the by- 
with fruit instead of 
ash, &c., that merely exhaust 


nn 
trees, 


soul, 

The vintage is excellent this year in point of quality. 
The beet crop will not; be heavy, but the juice 
will be very rich. 
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NEW PRODUCTS: LOWCOUNTRY REPORT. 


LIBERIAN COFFEE; COCOA; CEARA’ RUBBER; 


ORICKETS ; LHAF-DISEASE ; 
PALMS IN FLOWER. 
WestERN Province, 4th Nov. 1881. 


October has maintained the character of 1881 as the 
most perfect for the lowcountry planter that he could 
have made, had he himself been clerk of the weather. 
It has rained almost daily, and, towards the end of 
the month there were several heavy thunder storms. 

I have planted up the piece of new clearing and 
have since been supplying the vacancies caused by 
the crickets in the July and August planting. The 
havoc has extended to a very large percentage of the 
young plants, and it is a question now if I have 
sufficient plants to fill all the empty spaces immedi- 
ately. The crickets have not entirely disappeared up 
to date, but they are less mischievous than they were 
up to the middle of the month, and I can now put 
out plants with some confidence. I have now ac- 
cepted the cricket as a fact of the situation, to be 
provided for by larger nurseries, letting the plants 
be more advanced before putting them out, and 
planting just at the time when the enemy disappears 
for three months. The plants put down now will 
have three months to establish themselves and gain 
strength, before the next generation are ready to 
take the field. That Liberian coffee is to be got up 
in this batali land at all is due to the one fact, 
that the crickets do not attack the young plants in 
baskets to any serious extent. 

The year old plants continue to grow in the most 
satisfactory way and the older trees are elaborating 
a heavy blossom, which will open towards the end 
of this, or early next month. 

I sowed the Ceara rubber seed in a shed, and the 
first of it came up on the fifth day and was six 
inches high in a fortnight. The shed, I find, is a 
mistake, as the plants all lean towards the light, at an 
angle of 45 with the surface, I have therefore put down 
the second supply of seed in the open ground. I have 

‘already lost several plants, not by cricket, which only 
works at night—these were cut at midday—but probably 
by a species of fly; but I did not see it. 

Much of the cacaothat appeared dying some months 
ago has taken a start, and now grows tolerably, 
but shows a tendency to throw the growth into suckers 
from the stem, which I am trying hard to counteract, 
by stripping and pruning. I have recently supplied the 
vacancies on the ground, where the older plants looked 


TALIPOTS ; 


most promising, and, in planting, have used a good | 


deal of quicklime for the benefit of the whiteants : 

time will try ita effects. The older trees continue 

to flower copiously, but have never yet formed a pod. 
The teak, bambu, jak, mango, beli, are all flour- 


ishing in a very satisfactory manner; only the cin- | 


chona is a complete failure. he lime and orange 
do very well after they get a foot high, but out of 
many hundred plants I have not half-a-dozen fully 
established. 

I lost one coffee plant, about three feet high, from a 
white grub, about an inch and a half long, which entered 
below ground, and ate its way up the centre of the 


stem, and some dozen young plants have lost their 


tops, from a small brown grub that enters a few 
joints below the top and eats out the pith upwards. 
Where the leaf-disease happens on the older trees, 
it never leaves thew : some get spots on every leaf, 
but neither drop leaves nor crop; while others, on which 
the look is not so bad, have a bare beggarly appear- 
ance, with the fruit remaining, but never growing 
bigger Some of the year old plants get a very vir- 
ulent attack, and, for some time past, I have stumped 
all thatI found so affected: but [ find them very 


slow in throwing out fresh shoots and, at the end of twe 
months, some of them have not made the attempt. 

I suppose every one who has had to deal with 
Liberian coffee during three or four years past has 
been forced to accept the fact, that upwards of twelve 
mouths elapses between the flower and the ripe fruit. 
If the fruit sets on a healthy tree, it will ripen in 
its season, and those who are not content with the 
nature of the plant will do well not to meddle with 
its cultivation, If the crop dries on the tree, before 
ripening, it indicates a bad plant, or a poor soil, 
or a specially bad season, but not an incapacity in 
the plant to ripen its fruitin a climate that closely 
resembles that ofits habitat. If well treated throughout 
and planted in good soil, the Liberian coffee plant 
will flower at two years from seed, and may or may 
not, according to the season, continue to blossom 
every month for the next twelve, but its true 
blossoming seasons are January and July. When the. 
tree has a.crop it will not grow much young 
wood, while bringing forward its fruit, and the 
next blossom will be a comparative small one. 
Thus there will be two crops in the year, and 
one of them will be larger than the other. If£ 
the seasonis a moist one, the strength of the tree 
will go into the production of wood;if itis dry the 
wood will ripen sooner, and there will probably be 
several small blossoms in the intervals of the larger 
ones. It is claimed that the plant bears crop on. 
the old bare wood, but I would not put much trust 
in what crop may be so obained. I have no trees 
more than four years old, so that my experience is 
not very extensive, but J see clearly that the strugg!- 
ing blossom on young trees will cease, and they will 
settle down into bi-annual flowering, in ordinary sea- 
sons, in this portion of the lowcountry. 

Colombo residents who have never seen the most 
stupendous flowering apparatus in nature should take the 
opportunity, which half-a-life time in the island may not 
again bring round. The talipots are 1in flower, alk 
over the Siyane and Hapitigam Korales. ‘There is 
one close to the Government garden at Hevaratgoda, — 
and they are to be seen along the railway as far as 
Ambepussa. I can see above twenty from the top 
of this estate, and they are still more numerous about 
Muguragampola. Perhaps some botanical authority will 
explain why they all flower together. 


“KEGELIA PINNATA.” 


In your notice of the fruit of this plant brought to Cey- 
lon from Java by Mr. A.M. Ferguson, you forgot to men- 
tion that it was a case of bringing coals to Newcastle. 
There is a fine specimen of this tree in the garden 
behind the public offices in the Fort, close to the 
end of the Government Printing Office, which is al- 
ways in flower and fruit, the latter hanging on stalks 


often 8 to 10 feet in length, and in thisrespect, being 


one of the most remarkable plants in the vegetable king- 
dom. I saw a fine specimen of this tree in the 
triangular bitof ground opposite the main entrance — 
to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya forty 
years ago, and even then it was conspicuous from the 
Kandy roadside by its singular flowers and fruits, — 
the latter hanging down ou long rope-like peduncles, 
but so concealed otherwise by a mahogany tree, the 
so-called star-apple of the Peradeniya Gardens, but 


really the Chrysophyllum olivaeforme, with a smalk — 4 


elongated fruit, and other trees, that Dr. Tuwaites 
did not notice it until I pointed itout to him about 25 — 
to 80 years ago. 
from this one by Mr. Thwaites, 
one would have shared the fate of other rare or valu- — 


able foreign trees in the Fort garden which were said ta 


impede the free circulation of air, had I noton more 


The tree has been freely distribated 
but our Colombe 
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than one occasion used my influence to save this re- 
markable tree, 

The calabash plant of the West Indies, Crescentia 
Cujete, which was introduced to Ceylon more than 
20 years ago, and is now quite common about Colombo, 
is a close ally of the Kegelia : indeed they were 
formerly included in a separate family, Cresccntiacece 
so named from the former genus, but they are now 
included in Bignoniaceae, (See notice of Crescentia 
Cujcte in note f at bottom of p. 208 of ‘* Ferguson’s 
Directory ” for 1863.) 

Mr. A. M. Ferguson when travelling in Ceylon or 
elsewhere, never lost the chance of collecting speci- 
mens in flower or fruit of any plants which struck 
him as being remarkable or ornamental, with notes on 
them, and his long residence in Ceylon has enabled 
him to learn a considerable number of the names of 
plants ; but without a list of the plants, introduced 
and naturalized in Ceylon, and an idea of what they are, 
he and others are likely to bring specimens of planta 
we already possess. 

Mr, Morris’s catalogue was the first attempt made 
to enumerate the foreign plants growing in Ceylon, 
but a second edition or catalogue on another plan is 
much wanted, to enable parties deeply interested in 
the introduction of useful and ornamental plants toavoid 
the useless expense of introducing plants already in 
the island, many of them here since the times of the 
Portuguese, Dutch and English, viz., 1505 to 1656, 
1656 to 1795, and 1795 to 1881, Itis perhaps adding 
a few straws to Dr. ‘lrimen’s burthen to ask him to 
make such a catalogue in the midst of bis multi- 
farious duties, but I feel sure such a catalogue would 
be very valuable, and much appreciated by a large 
number of people resident in Ceylon and elsewhere 
interested in the island and its productions introduced 
and indigenous, I believe nearly every other colony 
except Ceylon has issued sucha catalogue.—W. Ff. 


MR, DARWIN ON EARTH-WORMS.* 


At first sight, the subject of Mr. Darwin’s new book 
seems to promise less of interest to the genera] reader 
than almost any among the series of minute and 
patient monographs which have followed up the 
epoch-making publication of the ‘‘ Origin of Species.” 
But the fact is, Mr, Darwin’s skill lies most of all 
in just such surprises as that which he gives us in 
this delightful little volume. He takes up some 


unpromising and seemingly dull study—the growth 


of coral reefs, the slow movements of climbing plants, 
the effects of cross-fertilization—and in his wonder- 
working hands the mass of dry detail becomes quick- 
ened as if by magic into a living romance, full of 
vivid reality and instinct with evolutionary plot- 
ioterest of the most fascinating sort. Something of 
the same kind he has now done with the common 
earthworm, In the eyes of most men—nay, even of 
most naturalists—the earthworm is a mere _ blind, 
dumb, senseless, and unpleasantly slimy annelid. Mr. 
Darwin undertakes to rehabilitate his character, and 
the earthworm steps forth at once as an intelligent 
and beneficent personage, a worker of vast geologi- 
cal changes, a planer down of mountain sides, a 
creator of fertile alluvial cornlands, a friend of man 
in his agricultural phonons and an archwological, 
though unconscious, ally of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Monuments, 

The surface of the eurth in all moderately humid 
countries is covered to a depth of some inches by a 
rich layer of blackish vizetatle mould, composed of 


Charles Darwin, L.L,D., F.R.S. 
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uniformly fine and small particles. Uhe part which 
earthworms have borne in producing and renewing this 
all-important coat of fruitful soil forms the main sub- 
ject of Mr, Darwin’s investigation, As long ago as 1837 
his attention bad been called to the matter in hand by 
Mr. Wedgwood, who suggested to him that the tendency 
of marl, cinders, or pebbles strewn over meadows to 
“work themselves downwards,” as the farmers phrase 
it, was really due to the large quantity of fine earth 
brought to the surface by worms in the form of cast- 
ings. Mr, Darwin has followed up his inquiries with 
his usual minute experimental care, the result being the 
little work now before us. But as the world at large has 
not kept and watched tame worms with the same 
assiduity as our great naturalist himself, he is kind 
enough to preface his remarks with a full account of 
the habits and manners of the animals which makes up 
by no means the least interesting part of his book. 
Karthworms belong to a few genera, externally closely 
resembling one another, and distributed apparently 
over the whole world. They abound on bare chalk 
downs and in London parks; they inhabit the most 
isolated islands, and they have by some mysterious 
means found their way evento Kerguelen Land in the 
Antarctic Ocean. In their habits they are nocturnal, 
remaining in their burrows during the day, and only 
coming out to feed at nightfall. They lie, however, 
close to the mouth of the burrows, apparently for the 
sake of warmth, and are thus devoured in large num- 
bers by birds. The most interesting point in their 
internal structure is their possession of gizzards, in 
which they triturate their food with the aid of small 
stones, a function which has important bearings on the 
production of mould, On their senses and intelligence 
Mr. Darwin made several curious and careful experi- 
ments. He found that, though they had no eyes the front 
part of the body, containing the cerebral ganglia, was 
slightly sensitive to light (a point of much lateral 
importance as bearing upon the evolution of special 
organs of sight), and that when the rays from a 
candle were concentrated with a lens npon what we 
may by courtesy call their heads, they ‘‘ dashed like 
rabbits into their burrows.” If, however, the heads 
were shaded and light cast on other parts of the body, 
they took no notice of it, This ability to distinguish 
between day and night doubtless serves to protect 
them from diurnal animals which prey upon them, 
On the other hand, worms are absolutely deaf, and 
when Mr. Darwin played the piano to them, they 
obstinately refused to listen to the music; nor were 
they moved even by the strains of a metal whistle. 
By way of compensation they are actuely sensitive to 
jars, and retreated at once when their pot was actually 
placed on the piano and a note struck. Smell seems 
to be present, though feeble; for while they took no 
notice of perfumes or of acetic acid, they quickly 
discovered bits of cabbage and onion buried in the 
ground. Taste they clearly possessed, as they shewed 
a marked preference for green over red cabbage, and 
for celery over either; and they distinguished in like 
manner between the leaves of different trees. But 
they are as omnivorous as man himself, greedily 
devouring meat ; and when Mr. Darwin fixed several 
pieces by long pins in their pots, they might be seen 
night after night half out of their burrows tugging at 
the bits of this rare delicacy. Indeed, 80 closely do 
they approach the level of humanity that they are 
actually cannibals as well. 

The evidence of intelligence in worms is slight ; but 
Mr. Darwin thinks sufficient. They drag leaves into 
their burrows (which are regularly constructed nests, 
with a chamber at the bottom) party as food, and 
partly to plug up the month; and Mr. Darwin 
noticed that the way in which they pulled down 
even utifamiliar or foreign leaves and triangles of paper 
so as to avoid mechanical difficulties was indicative 
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of some intelligence. They always plug the entrance, 
sometimes with leaves and sometimes with small stones, 
This may be as a protection from their great enemy, 
the scolopender, but it is more likely for the sake 
of warmth; as Mr. Darwin noticed that when kept 
in a@ room with a fire the performed the work ‘in 
a slovenly manner,” They also often coat the upper 
part of their burrowa with leaves, to prevent their 
bodies from coming into contact with the cold ground. 
Besides eating vegetable and animal food, worms seem 
to some extent to swallow earth for the sake of the 
organic matter it contains; and their castings are 
composed of such earth, as well as of that which 
has been voided for the excavation of their homes. 
Even in England these castings often attain a con- 
siderable size, but in India and Ceylon they some- 
times reach a height of six inches and weigh as much 
as a quarter of a pound. 

Passing on to his more special subject, Mr. Darwin 
shows that the amount of mould thus brought up 
t» the surface by worms may be measured in two 
ways, both of which he followed. The first method 
is by ascertaining the rate at which objects left 
upon the ground are buried: the second aud more 
accurate method is by weighing the quantity brought 
up within a given time on a given space. At Maer 
Hall, in Staffordshire, quicklime was spread upon a 
meadow, which was not disturbed for ten years. At 
the end of that time square holes were dug in the field, 
anda lime was found in a layer at a depth of three 
inches from the surface, covered by dark-coloured, fine 
mould, and underlaid by a coarse gravelly or sandy soil. 
In many other instances similar results were obtained 
with cinders or marl on chalky or peaty ground. A field 
at Down was so thickly covered with flints that it used 
to be called ‘‘the stony fleld ;” and Mr. Darwin re- 
members doubting whether he would live to see them 
buried in vegetable mould and turf ; but thirty years 
after the wormshad worked so vigorously that a horse 
could gallop from one end to the other over compact 
sward, without ever striking a stone. A path on the 
lawn at the same place was paved with small flags, 
set edgewise, through which the worms threw up cast- 
ings; for 2 while it was swept and weeded, but at 
last it was left alone; and after several years the 
flags were found buried beneath an inch thickness 
of fine mould, In the same way worms slowly bury 
even big stones; for when such a stone is left on 
the surface it rests at first, of course on its more 
protuberant parts ; but worms soon fill up with their 
castings ihe hollows on the lower side, for they like 
the shelter of stones. When the hollows are filled, 
they eject their castings beside the stone ; and as 


the empty burrows collapse the stone slowly sinks. . 


Thus boulders are almost always slightly embedded in 
the soil. The fallen monoliths at Stonehenge have in 
this manner been partially buried, as Mr. Darwin 
elaborately proves. But the second method gives even 
more certain results. 
that there must be no less than 53,767 worms living 
in a single acre of land; and in one case the bur- 
rows numbered nine in two square feet. Some barrels 
of bad vinegar (poisonous to worms) being spilt on 
a small piece of land, the heaps of dead worms 
found piled on the spot were so amazing as to be 
almost incredible. Mr. Darwin collected and weighed 
tde castings thrown up at various times in various 
times in various places, and comes to the conclusion 
that they would amount on the average, in many cases, 
to a uniform layer of mould one-fifth of an inch thick 
every year. The chief work of worms in the economy 
of nature is thus to sift the finer from the coarser 
particles of the soil, to mingle the whole with vegetable 
debris, to saturate it with their intestinal secretions, 
and so finally to form that upper Jayer of rich mould 
which alone man employs in his agricultural operations. 


Mr. Darwin shows (atter Hensen, . 


Finally, Mr. Darwin considers the part played by 
worms in the disintegration of rocks and denudation 
of the land. It is known that the disintegration of 
rocks is largely due to the acids in the humus; and 
Mr. Darwin shows that such acids are apparently 
generated within the bodies of worms. Moreover, the 
constant interchange of particles between top and 
bottom layers effected by worms brings these acids 
to work more often upon thesubjacent rock. Again, 
the small stones swallowed to aid trituration in the 
gizzard are themselves slowly ground down, as was 
proved by their rounded edges under a lens, and this 
must produce no inconsiderable amount of fine earth, 
when we remember the vast numbers of worms always 
at work. Not only are the castings composed of very 
fine matter, but the small fragments of brick or pebble 
found among them are well rounded. ‘The castings 
thus turned out on sloping hillsides are washed away 
in part by the rain towards the valleys, and finally 
carried by streams and rivers to the sea. So that in 
the end the insignificant little earthworm turns out 
to be a geological agent of vast importance, to whose 
actions the denudation and sculpture of the earth’s 
surface are largely due. And if we doubt the pos- 
sibility of so small and humble an animal perform- 
ing such wonders in the history of our planet, Mr. 
Darwin opportunely reminds us that the coral-polyps 
of tropical seas have played almost as large a part in 
the ocean as he believes worms are at present playing 
on the dry land. It is of interest in this connection 
to note the fact, unmentiongd by Mr. Darwin, that 
the burrows of annelids are among the very earliest 
fossil indications of the presence of life upon the 
earth.—Pall Mall Budget. 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTIONS, 


It is creditable to Brazil that, in the great struggle 
for supremacy in the consuming markets of the world, 
no effort is being spared to maintain it by improv- 
ing the quality of coffee and sugar, her chief articles 
of export, the coffee exhibition about to be held in 
Rio de Janeiro being with a view to this laudable 
object. It would appear that Brazilian coffee has been 
made a kind of stalking horse for inferior qualities 
of coffee to ride upon, and the result of the exhibition 
must show how far this statement is correct. The 
question is of importance to Brazil and the result will — 
be watched with much interest. The large and increas- 
ing productien has brought down the price of coffee 
to a very low ebb, from which it does not appear 
likely to rise for some time to come, the speculative 
movement, which so long kept prices at a- fictitious 
value in the States, and in some HKuropean markets, 
haying entirely collapsed. 

The next great staple of sugar is improving in quality 
by the assistance of great central factories in the pro- 
vinces, to which the canes can be sent for grinding, 
with all the appliances of modern machinery, and it 
would appear that this facility is being largely availed 
of by small farmers, who are without adequate means 
of dealing with their canes, We lately published a 
statement from the ‘‘Times’ as to the large produc- 
tion of crystalised sugar in Demerara, calling the at- 
tention of Brazilian sugar growers to this improved 
system, by which we hoped they might profit. Both 
the articles of coffee and sugar are capable of being — 
rendered more useful to consumers by a careful mani-— 
pulation of them in the process of manufacture, and 
it is satisfactory to notice that the Government is fully 
alive to this necessity. We hear of a Brazilian capit- 
alist who has subscribed 100,000 francs towards the 
establishment of a grand cafe in Paris, where Brazil- 
ian coffee will have fair play, and we heartily wish 
it success, By recent advices from Rio, the crop is 
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ing to be a very large one, the facilities of railways 

ringing it early to market, and this is likely to 
become more a feature in the future. In New York 
we see that prices remain steady, the quotation of 
Santos being about 4 acent below that of Rio.—South 
American Journal. 


ARTESIAN WELLS- 


The third part of the Records of the Geological 
_ Survey of India has recently been received, and con- 
tains a very able paper on Artesian Wells, which, 
_ of late years, has received prominent notice in India, 
at first, with but little to encourage, but of late 
with great success, We quote from Mr. Medlicott’s 
paper on the nature of Artesian Wells:— 
“The Artesian Wells,—The simple phenomenon to 
_ which artesian wells are due is of very common oc- 
| eurence in ordinary wells sunk below the sub-soil wtaer : 
__ whenever, as frequently happens, the water rises at 
once to a higher level than that at which it was struck. 
When the ascensional power is sufficient to bring the 
water up to or about surface, the well is called artesian, 
_ * from the province of Artois, in France, where such wells 
have been used from remote times. Where such a 
source can be found, it is manifestly sufficient to tap 
it by a boring, the dimensions being regulated ac- 
cording to the discharge required, 
“The popular explanation : two classes of conditions,— 
The familiar explanation of this action, and indeed 
the only one mentioned in many books,* is somewhat 


conditions. fi an elastic tube be filled with water and 
allowed to hang in a loop or curve ;if then the tube 
be punctured on its upper side, the water will spout 
up from the hole with force proportional to the position 
of the puncture below the level at which the water 
Stands in the tube. ‘This illustrates the example usually 
given of artesian conditions ; where the water-bearing 
Stratum lies in a basin, whether from the original 
conformation of the area of deposition, or as induced 
‘by disturbance of the deposits. Such features are, 
however, of the rarest, in any vernacular sense of 
the word basin. Most of the so called basins have one 
or more sides wanting, and are, in fact, compound in- 
‘clined planes. This popular view of artesian borings 
would not even primd facie apply to the majority of 
eases, nor to any trials that have been made in India. 
‘The fiction and its misnomer may, however, be retained 
fo denote the important class of cases where the artesian 
conditions have been largely produced by disturbance, 
Causing partial upheaval and visible bending of the 
Strata, in contradistinction to the other great class in 
which the simple inclined (flatly curved) plane of original 
Beeettion is the prevailing condition, although the 
only examples of complete ‘basins’ would be found in 
this latter class, in the case of filled-up and dried-up 
basin. 

“ The primary conditions: as produced in nature.— 
The essential conditions of the phenomenon are ful- 
filled whenever a body of water confined in an inclined 
ehannel, of whatever dimensions, is arrested or re- 
farded by a total or partial obstruction in its progress 
to its point of discharge, so as ‘to be pressed back 
above that level; a state of permanence being attained 
When the increase of pressure so produced causes a dis- 
Charge equal to the supply of water at the upper end, 
or when overflow takes place there. These conditions 
re produced continually in nature by the ordinary 
Process of formation of sedimentary rocks, independently 
of any turning up of the strata either from the original 
form of the floor of deposition or by subsequent dis- 
turbance. Even in an open water basin the formation 


_®* As in the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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of strictly horizontal deposits is a very exceptional oc- 
curence, for there is always greater deposition on the 
side from which the sediment is derived. It is similar 
in the case of depoxits formed above water level by 
the action of rain and rivers, of which we have euch 
extensive instances in India; accumulation tukes place 
most rapidly in the border zene where the denuding 
action of these agencies changes into one deposition; 
and thus do alluvial plains present a constantly in 
creasing slope from the sea-margin to the foot of the 
uplands whence their materials are derived. In this 
way the first condition of artesian springs is estab- 
lished originally in all sedimentary rocks, in the pre- 
vailing slope of deposition ; subsequent disturbance 
would generally increase this condition of slope or 
‘fall.’ The other conditions are also often aboriginally 
provided for in stratified rock: in the distribution of 
coaree and fine deposits by alteration, or by the latter 
covering the former, the confined water channel is 
produced ; aud the usually greater accumulation of the 
coarser materials at and wear the higher marginal 
zone of the so-called basin ensures the retarded discharge 
and the consequent accumulation of water at a higher 
level, which is the active factor in artesian springs.” 

In 1864, anxious enquiries were made by the Go- 
vernment of Madras as to the prospect of artesian 
borings in districts liable to drought, but, in the places 
pointed out, the proposals were not adopted from 
want of funds. 

In two out of the three places, the hill district, as 
well as the ground beneath, consisted of crystalline 
metamorphosed rock similar met with in Ceylon, and 
in the third place of slate and quartzite- 

Mons. Poulian, te enterprising manager of the Savana 
factory, undertook experiments at Pondicherry with 
entire confidence, and was rewarded with success. 
There \are now three artesian wells in continuous opera- 
tion, within a circle of 600 yards’ radius and close 
to the sea:— 

‘* Special condition of their success,—It is inportant to 
call attention to a‘ secondary condition of success in 
these Pondicherry ‘borings, namely the continuous 
prolongation of the deposits to a considerable distance 
under the sea, whereby the water of these springs at 
the shore line has still to force its way for many 
miles before finding an escape. It is, I think, evident 
from the experiments described in paragraph 5, that, 
all else, remaining as now, the springs at Pondicherry 
would cease to deliver water at the surface if thesea 
were to excavate a moderately deep channel near the 
shore, 

“Altered condition of the shores, —The frequent mention 
of vegetable matter, and ‘decayed wood’ at all depths 
in these borings is certainly suggestive of shallow 
waters or even of terrestrial conditions, and therefore 
os continuous subsidence of the ground; yet it would 
not be safe to insist on this, for itis scarcely known 
to what extent water-logged vegetable débris may form 
an ingredient of free deposition in the immediate vicin- 
ity of land densely covered with forest, as no doubt 
was the condition of the Coromandel until comparatively 
recent times. Nothing of the kind could occur now; 
but changes of the surface confirmation, effected by 
the destruction of forest, are no doubt as marked here 
asin the upland alluvial areas already described: the 
line between land water was probably then far less mark- 
ed than now: instead of the sand dunes that fringe the 
present shore at many places, there would have been 
everywhere an imperceptible passage through swamp 
vxgetation into the actual sea.” 

We have our dry and thirsty parts in Ceylon dis. 
tricts, at any rate, where artesian wells would be a 
reat boon, viz., the northern and eastern parts of the 
island, 

We have no natural basins of any extent but na- 
merous inclined planes. These two sources of artesian 
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wells are called basins of disturbance, geologically, such 
as the noted ones of Paris and London ; and the other, 
basins of original deposition. Of the latter, we have 
several in Ceylon. In such cases, we eee only the 
topmost beds and have no idea of what lies below 
except by trial. 

Such an inclined plane of deposition has recently 
been proved to exist, by the sinking of the cylinders, 
in the construction of the railway bridge not far from 
the Colombo and Kandy line, and still later by the 
cylinders put down for the new Kelani bridge. That 
there is an actual dip, and that it is continuous be- 
tween the two there is not the slighiest doubt, and 
from analogy and other borings and wells, there is 
reason to believe that such a basin of original depo- 
sition extends to a considerable distance on our western 
shore. 

It is very remarkable that nearly all our good wells 
in Colombo are close to the sea, ¢g., the large one in 
Kollupitiya in front of Steuart Place. One would 
naturally expect these waters to be distinctly brackish, 
but it is not so. We have no doubt one of the con- 
ditions of an artesian supply is the prevailing store 
of deposition, and if such be the case, might we not 
have been better served and at much less cost than 
by bringing our water-supply for Colombo so many 
miles? 

Other papers follow on Oligoclase granite and on 
Palaeontology. Mr. Bose gives a very abie reply to 
Myr, Lydekker’s criticism on ‘‘ undescribed fossil carni- 
vora by P. N. Bose, B. Se. London,” which appeared 
a former Record, Mr. Bose is the first native. gentle- 
man in India who has passed on to the Survey Staff. 
He gained high honors at the University, and promises 
o do good and useful work. 


““ ARBORICULTURE.”* 
A REVIEW. 

Mr. John Grigor, a well-known Scottish Forester 
and writer, has just published a work on Arboriculture 
dealing in a most exhaustive manner with the raising 
and managing of forest trees in Great Britain. Much 
that he has written cannot fail to be of considerable 
interest to planters in the tropics, cultivating, as they 
chiefly do, trees and shrubs of ligneous growth. In his 
chapter on acclimation, the author gives many remark- 
able instances of the effect of climateon the foliage 
and habit of trees, which render what has heen found 
to occur in this respect in the case of the cinchonas 
all the more interesting and noteworthy. To quote 
briefly :— ‘ 

There is no tribe of plants with which Iam acquainted 
that is so susceptible of climatic influence as the 
Coniferze. In the celebrated native pine forests in the 
Highlands of Morayshire any variety among the trees 
can hardly be distinguished. But I have taken seeds 
from these, and after raising them, have planted them 
on the warm sands only a little above the level of 
the sea, where a variety foliage and habit became 
perceptible ; when these had yielded cones, and another 


**‘Arboriculture, or a Practical Treatise on Raising and 
Managing Forest Trees andon the Profitable Exten- 
sion of the Woods and Vorests of Great Britain. By 
John Grigor, the Nurseries, Forres, N. B., author of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society’s prize essays ‘on 
raising forest plants,’ ‘on forest planting, and on 
trees adapted to various soils and situations,’ ‘on 
yaising and managing hedges,’ ‘on forest pruning,, 
‘on the native pine forests of *cotland,’ ‘on planting 
within the influence of the sea,’ ‘on the deodar,’ 
‘on the varieties of the larch cultivated in great 
Britain, ‘on the larch plantations of Scotland,’ and 
on various other subjects connected with arboricult- 
ure.—Second Wdition.” 


generation of plants had been reared near the sea 
level, I have found many of them so far removed 
from the ordinary type, that some individual plants 
could scarcely be recognized as belonging to the species. 
This tree is found to accommodate itself to cireum- 
stances, producing long or short yearly growths in 
proportion to the ripening influence of the climate 
which it inhabits. A few generations of the tree 
existing in a high temperature would no doubt render 
its progeny nearly as tender as our greenhouse plants, 

The necessity for procuring seeds from acclimatized 
trees is forcibly shewn, and the worthlessness of the 
plants of Pinus sylvestris or Scotch fir, grown from 
Continental seed, when planted in the north of Scotland, 
is instanced. Mr. Grigor’s remarks on the necessity 
for seclecting nursery plants, a matter in which it is 
to be feared we are not sufficiently careful in Ceylon, 
are well worth quoting :— 

It is but reasonable fo suppose that with the view 
of laying down a crop destined to stand for genera- 
tions—it may be for upwards of a century—every 
precaution would be taken to secure its vigour and ~ 
success, by selecting plants of the most approved 
varieties of the species ; in many instances, however, 
this is not done. Indifference, in this respect, with 
the trade, or with plant merchants, who pass the 
commodity from hand to hand in course of- a few 
weeks, is not so surprising ; but with those who are 
to own the plants in their final destination, the selec- 
tion is surely worthy of the exercise of thoughtfulness 
and care. Seldom, bowever, is this care taken, seldom 
is the same vigilance exercised here, which the agri- 
culturist displays in laying down a crop destined to 
last only a few months. In arboriculture the result 
stands far away in the future, whereas with the farmer 
it is close at hand—the character and quality of his 
crops are readily ascertained, and the difference between 
good and bad is realized in a few months in a tangible 
form, In the formation of plantations, great or small, 
the work is generally proceeded with as if every tree or — 
plant of its name were equally good, without regard 
to variety, pedigree, or climatic influence. 7 

On moorland, ‘‘notch planting” that is, the mere — 
insertion of the plant into a notch made with a spade, — 
appears the most successful method, 3,000 and more © 
plants per acre being put out at a total cost of 10s 
in snme cases. Pit planting and trenching appear to ~ 
be the most usual methods, but the low cost of form. 
ing a plantation by whatever method is certainly 
striking. Mr. Grigor’s remarks on the necessity for 
thinning plantations are noteworthy :— 

Considerable loss is frequently sustained by produe- 
ing through confinement tall trunks without a propor- — 
tionate diameter ; and unless the soil is very congenial, 
and the trees of great vigour, they are often slow to 
become stout or shapely when ample space has at 
last been afforded to them. In plantations formed 
with plants at a distance of four feet, the thinning 
should commence when the plants attain to the height 
of from twelve to fifteen feet, by removing the more 
worthless kinds, which press too closely on the others, 
and fully half the number of plants inserted per acre 
should be removed by the time that the most valuable 
portion is twenty feet high, When they attain the 
height of thirty feet, they should stand on an average 
fully seven feet asunder, or about 800 per acre, A 
the height of forty feet, which is generally that num- 
ber of years’ growth,* the trunks are formed to a con 


* While in Southern India and Ceylon Hucalyptus | 
globulus shoots up at an average rate of ten feet per | 
annum, attaining a height of 100 feet in 10 years, and | 
150 feet in the 15th year.—Ep., ; 
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siderable height; and at this stage of their progress 
it becomes necessary to furnish considerable space for 
the development of the leaves of the trees which are 
to occupy the ground, in order that their trunks may 
ossess a girth corresponding to their height; there- 
fore, generally speaking, they should stand from eleven 
to twelve feeb asunder, or at the rate of from 300 to 
$50 trees per acre. 
In coppicing, the necessity for a clean coppice is 
_shewn, as trees left standing diminish the quantity 
and quality of the shoots. Superfluous shoots are men- 
‘tioned as being removed only in the second year, In 
harvesting bark for tanning purposes the only process 
“mentioned is that of felling the tree: coppicing in 
- fact. Considering the slow growth of the oak, the 
bark of which is most esteemed by the tanner, it 
seems strange thal no reference is made to the possi- 
bility or otherwise of some less destructive mode of 
rocedure. From this chapter we will quote at length :— 
The season begins as early as the sap of the tree 
‘circulates so freely as to admit the bark to rise from 
the timber which varies considerably in different trees, 
and is also regulated by the nature of the soil and situa- 
sion, and by the earliness or lateness of the season. 
That first removed is found to be the strongest in 
the tannin principle, and consequently the most valu- 
‘able. When the tree expands into full leaf and pro- 
duces young shoots, the bark has deteriorated one 
half ; nor is this the only disadvantage of late barking, 
for the future growths from stools, which form the 
- following crop, rise but feebly compared to those where 
he timber has been removed in April or in May. 
In detailing the process of barking it is necessary to 
emark that, on old trees, and particularly on tbe 
irch, a rough exterior bark or epidermis commonly 
exists, which is of no value; this is removed by an 
e, or more readily by an implement termed a 
scraper, which is shaped like a common draw-hoe, 
ut is more powerful, and much sharper, It is found 
that this rough outside bark does not ensily part 
with the inner bark +o early in the season as the 
inner bark rises from the wood; but later, when the 
gap flows more copiously, it is readily removed. 
Before the trees are felled, a person advances with 
a barking-iron or bill, ‘and forms a circular incision, 
cutting through the bark of the tree close to the sur- 
face of the ground, and making a similar incision at 
the height of two feet; between these the bark is 
removed, A woodsman follows and notches the tree 
sbout two inches deep all round the surface, which 
prepares it for being cut through by the common 
cross-cut saw. Immediately on the tree being felled, 
the smaller branches are cut with an axe or bill, into 
Pieces about two feet long, from which, when tapped 
over a stone with a wooden mallet, the bark loosens, 
ind is readily removed. The barking-iron is applied 
in cutling through the bark around the trunk and 
main branches, at places about two feet apart, and 
With the aid of the mallet and _ barking-chisel the 
Main timbers are peeled. The tools used in the various 
erations no doubt vary in form in different districts ; 
@ heavy axe and cross-cut saw for felling the timber; 
@ light axe and a hedger’s short bill for cutting through 
he bark—the former also for use as a mallet; and 
barking-irons of various sizes, which are blunt duck- 
‘shaped chisels, flat on one side and rounded on 
other, aro the tools commonly used in England. 
“Women, in some districts, and boys, are employed, 
ix or eight being superintended by a man, who lops the 
branches, ancl assists in turning the trees as the work pro- 
coeds. As tho bark is raised from the tree it is classed 
to two sizes—the smaller into heaps, and the larger 
Covering them, placed with the outside uppermost. 
ae now come to the most important part, t! e pro- 


cess of drying, which in a great measure regulates 
the value of the produce. and in wet weather becomes 
very precarious. A bark drying-shed should occupy 
the most airy situation in the forest or in its vicinity. 
It should consist of a roof, which may be formed of 
deal, and supported on pillars ten fect high. Across 
the house, at the distance of every eight feet, splits 
of wood should be erected, four tiers in depth, forming 
shelves to dry the bark. The bark, on its removal 
from the timber, is immediately collected and spread 
three or fonr inches deep ; the smallest should occupy 
the lower ranges, and the large bark the upper, with 
the outsides of the large bark uppermost. Around this 
drying-shed an open space should be reserved, capable 
of containing several ranges of shelves, which, when 
supports and rails are formed, may be set up in a 
few minutes, and should be taken advantage of in 
favourable weather. Where no drying shed is used, 
the bark is harvested in the open ground, and com- 
monly at or near to the spot where it was produced. 
his is indeed the more common practice. A set of 
straight limbs are supported on forked sticks along 
the surface of the land, and about three feet from 
it ; against these, first the small pieces, then the larger 
are piled, and over all, forming a roof, the trunk 
bark is placed, sheltering the whole from the effects 
of the weather. If the bark be of small size, and 
showery weather occur while it is exposed, damage 
must ensue; but if a considerable proportion has been 
yielded by stout timber, it may, if put up thus with 
care, be preserved with safety even during unfavourable 
weather, Of course the most open and airy convenient 


-situation should be preferred. 


Another method may be described thus :—-A. few of 
the forked branches are inserted into the ground, with 
the prongs uppermost, to support rails or splits of 
wood from twelve to eighteen inches asunder, similar 
to the shelves described for the drying-house ; with 
this difference, that in the open ground the rail on 
the one side should be placed a few inches lower 
than the other, so that the surface of the bark, when 
exposed on the rail, may form a declivity sufficient 
to discharge water. It is found that rain on bark during 
the operation of peeling, or immediately thereafter, 
while it possesses its own sap, does it little or no injury, 
though afterwards, when but partially dry, it infuses 
or extracts its virtues. Having erected the timber 
the small bark is laid first on the rails to the depth 
of about three or four inches, above which a cover 
of large pieces is then placed with their outsides 
uppermost, which forms a shade and protection for 
the small. During the preparation of bark, the forester 
should bear in mind that the influence of sunshine 
on its inner side causes a large decrease of its weight, 
by the evaporation of its most valued juices, which do 
not escape while the outside is kept uppermost in 
drying. After the bark has stool on the rails in 
the shed, or in the open ground for a day, it is 
apt to get compact and mouldy; it should therefore 
be shifted and disturbed in a similar manner every 
twenty-four hours, for three or four days. That in 
the drying-shed, when crowded, should be removed 
to the outside rails every favourable morning, and 
placed under the roof every night, and during rain. 
In unfavourable weather, two or three weeks are 
sometimes necessary to dry it in the open ground, 
but under more favourable circumstances it becomes 
quite dry in eight dys. It is then removed into a 
house and chopped to the size of about two inches, 
an operation which is commonly performed by con- 
tract, at six shillings per ton; this fits the bark for 
the tanner. The cost of preserving bark must be 
always regulated by the price of labour in the district, 
and the size of the timber which yields it. One 
person will strip from stout timber about five or six 
ewt. per day; from small timber only about one owt. 
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On pruning forest trees, Mr. Grigor has much to 
say which must interest cinchona planters : 


The utility of pruning hardwood trees is generally 
admitted by experienced and practical men, It is 
sometimes denied by those who have witnessed the 
bad effects of an improper system, such as carpenters, 
and mechanics, who readily discover the evil resulting 
from the ‘ lopping and boughing” of a bad system, 
while they are unacquainted with the advantages of 
early and judicious pruning, which leaves no mark 
ou the future bole, but directs it early into the 
figura most valuable as timber, and in some cases 
its effect on the individual tree may be compared 
to that of the judicious thinning of a plantation, as 
it directs the energies of the soil to the growth of one 
trunk instead of a number of smaller ones. Theorists 
also sometimes deny the use of pruning, overlooking 
the frequent necessity of directing the growth of the 
trunk in the way most suitable for mechanical pur- 
poses, and they contend, on physiological principles, for 
bulk, through the agency of leaves. Although pruning 
does not in ordinary cases ultimately increase the 
bulk or weight of wood, yet trees which are early and 
judiciously pruned will be improved in quality, increased 
in their useful dimensions, and ultimate value, and will 
grow in greater numbers on a given space.* * * 


With respect to hardwood trees generally, in some 
situations the necessity of pruning may be ima great 
measure obviated by close planting and timely thin- 
ning. These means are generally most effectual in 
producing straight and well-grown timber of every 
species. Where young trees stand moderately close, 
their leading shoot, which isto form the future bole 
of the tree, is guided upwards by its own natural 
efforts, and as the lateral branches of the one press 
gently on those of the others all round, they are pre- 
vented from acquiring an undue strength, and ultimately 
disappear, leaving straight and clean trunks, which are 
always of most value, except in the case of oak timber 
for shipbuilding, which should form an exception from 
the ordinary mode of treatment, as will be noticed in 
the sequel. 


All experienced foresters agree that the most bene. 
ficial pruning is that which begins early, doing little 
at a time, but.repeating the operation frequently, and 
directing the ascendancy of the leading shoot till the 
stem of the tree has acquired a proper ferm. When 
trees in a young plantation have produced three, or, 
very thriving, two years’ growth, pruning should be 
commenced, The pruning-knife is the most suitable 
implement, arid where the work is early and frequently 
attended to no other implement is required during the 
whole progress of forest pruning. 


The top is the principal part of the plant that re- 
quires attention, in order that only one shoot may 
be allowed to remain as a leader, the others next in size, 
if not very inferior, should be headed down to about 
one-half their length, and all the stoutest lateral 
branches shortened inthe same manner. None of these 
branches need be cut close to the stem, and if the 
plantation is moderately close this will be all that they 
require, as they will get enfeebled and fall away ; 
but in more open and airy situations those lateral 
branches which were shortened may be in four or five 
years removed close to the stem, before they are 
beyond the size of being cut off by the pruning-knife. 
Young plantations should be gone over every second 
year, until the stems of the trees have acquired a 
proper form, having an eye to a sufficient girth in 
proportion to the height, which girth is promoted 
chiefly by side branches, at the same time bearing in 
mind that next in importance to keeping the tree in 
a proper figure should be the preservation of the 
greatest quantity of its foliage. It is the general rule 


- sooner healed. 


‘beyond its power. 


to shorten the branch likely to gain an ascendancy 
over the leading shoot; but if the leading shoot ig 
weak, stunted, or unhealthy, it is sometimes of advant- 
age to remove it, and prefer the more vigorous one, 
which through the flow of sap will readily become 
straight and in proper form. A few years after hard- 
wood plants are planted, it sometimes happens that 
some of them are found stunted and making no pro- 
gress; and in the case of oak, elm, or ash, young 
shoots frequently appear at the surface of the ground. 
This is sometimes occasioned by the roots being too 
bare, or destitute of a sufficient supply of young fibres, 
or from their exposure to the weather in planting, 
or subsequent drought, etc, In such cases the plant 
should be lopped over at the surface, or just above the 
most vigorous shoot, which should be retained for the 
future tree, and the other suckers should be pruned 
off. The lopping of such plants should be performed 
with a sharp knife by a practised hand, so that the 
operation may be mae without disturbing or strain- 
ing the root of the plant. It is a common error in 
the management of plantations to clear the stems of 
all side-branches to a certain height at the first pruning, 
and afterwards to operate only on the under branches 
of the tree. This tends to produce a small trunk, 
an irregular top, and side branches more vigor- 
oug than the leader. When this is practised in 
exposed places, not one in a bundred eyer becomes 
a large or valuable tree. Were pruning altogether 
abandoned, trees of fifty years’ standing would generally 
be of more value, rough, knotty, and forked as a 
great part of the timber would be, than those sub- 
jected to such an injurious method. 


It is in hedgerows and other open situations, where 
trees are apt to ramify into an unprofitable figure, 
that pruning is of the greatest value; but even in 
such situations it is not necessary to shorten all the 
branches previously to their being removed from the 
trunk, though it is to be recommended in dealing 
with all luxuriant branches, particularly near the top 
shoot, and in checking such throughout the tree; 
the progress of such being impeded in a greater or 
less degree in proportion to the distance from their 
extremities at which they are cut. When trees have 
advanced from ten to fourteen feet, the oldest and 
stoutest branches (previously shortened) may then be 
removed from the stem. Sometimes the small pruning 
saw is employed as the most efficient implement, ob- 
serving that at the junction of each branch to the 
stem there is a swell or bulge, and the branch should 
be removed close to the outside of it, at which point 
the diameter is not so great as at the very bottom, 
consequently a much smaller wound is occasioned, and 
When plantations are closely attended 
to, however, the pruning-saw is seldom required. The 
knife is the safest implement; its wounds heal most 
readily, and where the branches are sufficiently checked 
by being shortened they do not acquire a diameter 
When trees are from fourteen to 
twenty-five feet in height, or from twelve to twenty 
years of age, they generally advance very rapidly, and 
if not standing close in a plantation, admit of more 
pruning than at any other period; but under any 
circumstances trees are much injured by being severely 
pruned ; for, as already stated, pruning is only of 
much advantage when performed early in those side 
branches which are apt to bear too great a proportion 


to the leading branch, thereby modifying the treeand 


directing its energies gradually to the top, preserving 
at the same time a sufficient quantity of foliage. All 
young hardwood trees should have tops long in pro- 
portion to their height. A good proportion in a tree 


of thirty feet in height is twenty feet of top toten 


feet of bare trunk; but no given rule in this respect 
can be exacted for all sorts, as a longer top is 
requisite in a rough exposure and in poor soil than 
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The 
skilful forester observes ata glance whether the tree 
is possessed of a trunk stout in proportion to its height, 
and, as in thinning, regulates the pruning accordingly. 


where the ground is well sheltered and fertile. 


Where height is required he subdues the side 
branches ; where girth of trunk is necessary; he pre- 
serves them as the speedy means of obtaining girth. 

On grafting the author says :— 

The simplest and most successful method of graft- 
ing such is to saw off the top where it is only an 
inch or two in diameter, make a slit about an inch 
and a half long in the bark of the stock, raise the 
bark with an ivory handle, to make a space for the 
graft or shoot to be inserted, which may only be six 
or seven inches long; prepare it by a smooth slanting 
cut on one side, slip in the prepared scion with the 
cut side next to the wood to the length of the cut 
of one inch and a half; tie round with mat, and cover 
closely with grafting clay all over the wound on the 
stock. After the clay is dry, and all fissures filled up, 
the ball may be covered over with moss or meadow 
hay, and tied over to insure safety and exclude severe 
drought. When the stock at the point of grafting is 
older and of several inches in “diameter; another, and 
the easiest mode, is, after sawing off the top, to tie the 
stock round tightly for a few inches beneath the point 
of amputation, and force down a peg of hard wood, or 
apy hard substance, between the wood and the bark, 
in the shape of the prepared scion, then withdraw the 

eg and insert the scion, pressing it tightly into the 
incision; by this method two or three grafts or scions 
may be inserted around the edge of the same stock, 
then clay as recommended, The month of March is the 
ordinary season for the operation, or just as the buds 
are beginning to swell, When the graft has grown 
a few inches the clay should be removed, and the 
bandage retied, adding a stalk to support the scion 

_ from being broken off by wind. 

‘ The remainder of the book treats of the various 
British forest trees in detail, and must be of great 
value and interest to those engaged in forestry. In 

° every case there appears to be some insect enemy 

which attacks the tree, and in some cases a disease 


it of more obscure origin. 


i NETHERLANDS INDIAN NEWS. 
x (Straits Times, Nov. 6.) 


_ The prospects of the coffee crop are favourable, 

peaeally speaking, at Pasuruan this being especially 
_ the case. At that port there had been delivered up 
_ to the 7th instant, 330,000 piculs, of which 175,000 
_ piculs had been shipped. ‘The tobacco culture, how- 
ever, continually gives a rise to complaint and dis- 
‘satisfaction all over Java. From Kedirie, a correspond- 
ent wrote to a Samarang paper recently that all the 
tobacco planters there were on the road to ruin. 
Even should this prove to be exaggeration, it is certain 
that the condition of this branch of cultivation, for- 
-merly so flourishing and so profitable to both planters 
and people, is far from being satisfactory, and that 
the subject demands the serious attention of the Go- 
Yernment.—Java Bode. 


a 


__ British CotumprA.—The Villard party have visited 
Victoria, and returned to Puget Sound. Mr. Villard 
has obtained much valuable information concerning 
the coal and mineral lands of Vancouver Island. 
Heavy continuous rains bave quite destroyed the 
hopes of the farmers in the interior, their crops being 
utterly ruined. 


commenced, and all the live stock were looking well. — 
Colonies and India, 
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The crops of the island and lower | 
Mainland, bowever, were safely housed before the rain | 
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WHAT IS THE ANALYTICAL STANDARD 
FOR LEDGERIANA CINCHONAS? 


A Lindula correspondent enquires :— 

“Don’t you think it a mistake to call any Calisaya 

‘a Ledger,’ which has got less than 8 per cent of 
sulphate of quinine in it? Vide Annfield analysis 
in your issue of the 11th instant.” 
The writer of the above thinks ‘‘the line should 
be drawn somewhere,” but it would be impossible to 
decide the indentity of Ledgerianas, with reference 
simply to analytical results, unless all the circumstances 
were carefully taken into account. Jor instance the 
age of the trees. Our correspondent would have the 
standard fixed at 6 per cent of quinine (= to 8 pex 
cent sulphate); but in Mr. Moens’ last quarterly 
report published by us, will be found included a series of 
analyses of the bark of Ledgeriana trees which range 
from 11:20 down to 2°94 per cent of quinine. Of course 
the trees yielding the lower amounts will be noted 
as of inferior types and treated accordingly. Mr. Moens, 
some time ago, was inclined to think that true Ledgeri- 
anas rarely flowered before the eighth year (and he 
selec'ed no sced from trees flowering at an earlier 
age). but it would never do to coudema the Ledgers 
which have flowered in Ceylon in their 5th and 
Gth years, the bark having giving a most gratifying 
result on analysis. Perhaps the most satisfactory and 
convenient plan will be to confine the term ‘* good 
type” Ledgerianas to trees yielding 5 to 6 per cent 
and over of pure quinine when not more than 6G years 
old, Every year’s growth after that period ought to 
make a very appreciable addition to the alkaloids 
secreted, chiefly if not entirely quinine. 


INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA. 
Melbourne, 24th October 1881. 

Dear Sir,—We iatend to offer at Messrs. Greig and Murray’s 
Auction Rooms, about the 13th November, on account of the Calcutta 
Tea Syndicate, in conjunction with the Government of India, 
their entire shipments of Indian Tea, now on the water, and 
amounting to about 4,000 half-chests of Darjeeling’s, Assam’s, 
Cachar’s, &¢c., &e., when we hope, with your support, to sell the 
entire parcel. : 

The following significant facts from Messrs. W. J. & H. Thomp- 
son’s well-known London Tea Circular, Dated 1st September, 1881, 
are worth your attention :— 

LONDON DELIVERIES 
Ist January to 
1881. 
28,657,000 


FOR 7 MONTHS: 
30th July. 
1880. - 1879. 
22,504,000 20,722,000. 
Curva TEA, &C. $5,565,000 89,041,000 96,564,000. 
The INCREASED deliveries of nearly 8 MILLION pounds. 
weight of Indian Tea for the first 7 months of 1881 as against 
the same period of 1879, and compared with the DECREASED 


INDIAN TEA 


deliveries of 11 MILLION pounds’ weight of China Tea for the 
same period, is the eloquence of figures in favour of Indian Teas 
We remain, your obedient servants, 
JAS. HENTY & Co. 


CINCHONA IN CEYLON. 


Colonel Beddome has submitted to the Government 
a short report of the visit he paid to Ceylon to 
inspect and report on the progress which Cinchona 


cultivation is making there with a view to help forward 
the plantations maintained by the Government on the 
Nilgiris. Some of the plantations visited by Colonel! Bed- 
dome shewed that the planters recognized the different 
species and the uniform and rapid growth have induced 
many to give attention to it. The analysis conducted 
was most interesting, showing what a large percontagi 
of quinine was to bo found and the value of the yield 
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Colonel Beddome says that he had not the good for- 
tune of seeing any good officinalis plantations which 
are si'uated at Haputale and Uva; but at oher places 
some large plantations inspected looked exceedingly 
well. On one estate at Upper Ramboda, called Frotoft, 
45 acres of officinalis had been uprooted at 43 years 
of age and the trees yielded 25 tons of dry bark 
which was sold for £11,200. Many of the estates are 
considerably below 5,000 feet and consequently at an 
elevation much below that on which the local Govern- 
ment grow oflicinalis on the Nilgiris. On another 
estate the owner with a view to protect the cinchona, 
put down fiucalyptus which acted as a sort of break- 
wind for the plants and the growth was very fair. 
Colonel Beddome thinks that this plan may be adopted 
with success on the plantations at Dodabettah Neddi- 
wutum and Pykara. The more valuable species of 
elichona, the ledgeriana succes fully grown in Java by 
Me. Moens who visited Ceylon, induced many of the 
planters to grow the species. Mr. Moens obtained 13 
per cent of pure quinine from a tree of this species 
—in Ceylon no analysis of the bark could be com- 
pared with the results obtained in Java. Colonel 
Beddome suggests the appointment of a competent 
analyser to the Nilgiri plantations and he thinks that 
a subject of such importance should not be allowed 
to be postponed on the score of expense. At the 
suggestion of the Conservator of Forests, one hundred 
evpies of Mr.-'f. C. Owen’s cinchona planters’ manual 
will be procured from Ceylon and distributed among 
the officers in charge of the Government plantations 
on the Nilgiriz. Colonel Beddome considers it a care- 
fully compiled publication full of useful and interest- 
ing information about cinchona. It is probable that 
the Government will address the Secretary of State on 
the appointment of a qualified Chemical Analyser for 
the Nilgiris. Madras Standard. 


THE THA HARV#ST IN DARJEELING. 


The Darjeeling Tea Harvest extends throughout the 
greater part of the year. Leaf is plucked from March 
to Noveinber, but the midsummer months are the 
most produc'ive. The tea-plants are trimmed down 
to a broad, almost flat top. When there is a ‘‘ flush,” 
the new bright-green shoots rise above the level of the 
bush, and are quickly noticed. Flush is the planter’s 
name for the new tender shoot of three or four leaves 
which the tea tree sends out at intervals through 
the year. When there is no flush, the planter can 
make no tea—the old leaves are worthless—and when 
there is a flush, it must be plucked at the right 
time, or it will be lost. I know of no crop, unless 
it be the peach or strawberry, which so imperatively 
requires to be plucked at the right time. Good grow- 
ing weather is, of course, most productive of flush. 
Drought or extreme rain or cold keeps back the trees. 
It thus happens that for weeks the factory will be 
idle, and then a season of fine weather will bring a 
large part of the garden into flush at the same time, 
and the tea-makers must work night and day to take 
care vf the maunds of green leaf that daily pour in 
upon them When the flush is about four inches long,* 
and has two or three leaves besides the terminal un- 
opened one, it is ready for plucking. ‘The pickers 
rarely take a single leaf, but nip off the shoot just 
above tie axil of the lowest leaf, so that the unin- 
jured bud will sooner produce another shoot. 

The bright yellow-green terminal leaf of the flush 
is the most delicate and fragrant part. It retains its 
brighter colour during the process of manufacture, 
and becomes that small whitish leaf in tea which is 
called * tip.’ 


* Leaves four inches long are certainly not picked for 
tea making.—Ep, 
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‘square, funnel-shaped furnace, 


Tip is the planter’s idol. Its bright face in his 
tea-bins promises golden returns. ‘ip is the broker’s 
delight ; for it is in demand by merchants. Tip is 
the drinker’s joy ; its delicate aromais the distilled 
sweetness of fragrant flowers.” 

There are five operations in tea-making as carried 
on in Darjeeling—wilting, rolling, fermenting, firing, 
and sorting. ‘he green leaf, as it comes in from the 
garden, is spread out in the drying-loft to be wilted. 
This loft is usually over the firing-room, and the 
heat from below, coming up through the open wooded 
and matted floor, soon wilts the leaves. The wilting 
process requires careful watching by experienced tea- 
makers, who stir it about on the mats until it is 
ready to be rolled. 

In small factories the rolling is done by hand. 
The wilted leaf is piled on a large table, usually 
covered with bamboo matting. The roller takes a 
double handful of wilted leat, rolls and kneadsit into 
a ball, pressing and bruising it all he can until his 
ball becomes a wet, cohesive mass. When his ball 
of bruised leaves will retain its shape, it is sup- 
posed to be sufficiently rolled, and is then set aside 
for fermentation. 

The fermenting process is one of the most de- 
licate and important paris of tea-making. Let the 
balls of bruised leaf be either too much or too little 
fermented, and the quality of the tea suffers. An 
hour’s delay in getting the fermenting tea to the fire, 
we sav, lessens the value of the tea 50 per gent. 
Experience, intelligence, and carefulness are absoltitely 
requisite ; and it is surprising to see the instinct with 
which these tea-makers in Darjeeling manage this 
part of their work. But they are sometimes caught 
napping ; and I remember a pile of over-fermented 
tea on the floor of a certain factory which led me 
to pity the owner, and express the hope that none 
of that tea would find its way to my grocer. 

When sufficiently fermented, the balls of tea are 
broken up, the leaf is spread out on large sieves of 
wire or cane, and set over a charcoal fire for roast- 
ing or firing. ‘The charcoal lies at the bottom of a 
a yaid square, and 
two and a half feet deep. The sieve with the tea 
is placed over the fire a few minutes, then taken off, 
stirred about with the hands, and replaced, This pro- 
cess is repeated several times, changing the sieve to 
furnaces of greater or less heat, as the need may 
be, until at last it is thoroughly dried, and thrown 
into the bin for sorting. The firing process is the 
most difficult part of the tea-making. J¢ is so easy to 
get the fire a little too hot and burn the tea, or leave it a 
moment too long, when that one moment may change what 
was fragrant tea into tasteless, priceless, chips. J 

The proper manufacture of tea ends with the 
firing. The tea is made. {bt is just as the consumer 
gots it. The sorting and sifting simply separate the 
coarse from the fine varieties. A new machine—a 
sort of tea crusher—has lately been introduced, which 
grinds up the coarse leaves into beautiful fine Pekoe. 
But it cannot make “tip,” 
the crusher is a mistake. Makers will not take ex- 
tra pains to produce fine tea when the crusher makes 
all so much alike, The sifter is like a common grain 
winnowing-mill. The different varieties of tea, which 
ordinary mortals suppose are grown at different sea- 
sons and separately plucked, are but one promiscuous 
mass in the hopper of the machine. ‘The sieve does 


the sorting, and though all did grow on one bush, — 


and was plucked at one time,and made in one batch, 
yet it is true that a finer flavour is in the fine leaf; 
and the tea factory fanning mills but confirms the 
old proverb, that valuable goods are put up in small 
parcels, 
ure of the tea, 
ing from 80 to 100 lb. 


It is then packed in boxes, contain- 
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and my opinion is that — 


The sorting process completes the manufact- — . 


of tea, and stout Bhootia | 
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porters carry it to the various stations on the ‘‘ Kast- 
ward,” whence it is shipped to agents in Calcutta, 
who generally dispose of it at public auction, although 
some of the larger companies send their tea direct to 
London. Pure Darjeeling or Assam tea seldom reaches 
the table of the consumer in Hwrope. The great London 
China tea merchants have discovered that the adulterated 
teas from China cannot fairly compete with the stronger 
and purer Indian teas. The waning reputation of the 

—Ohina article is, therefore, bolstered up by fine admixture 
with Indian tea. 

- The Darjecling planters confidently await the day 
when the superiority of their tea shall no longer be 
a trade secret, and their brands shall command the 
price their purity and strength deserve. 


MANITOBA: A FERTILE FARM FOR FOUR 
SHILLINGS AN ACRE. 


The following description of a farm in Manitoba, 
located in that part of the province lying from 100 to 
150 miles west of Winnipeg, where the land alternates 
curiously hetween sand and loam, bog and wood, and 
which a few years ago was described as hopelessly barren, 
isgiven by the correspondent of the London Vimes :— 
“Mr, Brackett pointed out a tract of land on either 
side of the road, extending over about 1,000 acres, 
and covered with splendid crops. I+ is owned by four 
brothers, who find it so good that they have actually 

deserted that ‘flour-garden of Manitoba,’ Portage la 
Prairie, leasing the Jand they own there, They prefer 

this soil, as less heavy than that at Portage la Prairie, 

and bringing quicker returns for their labour. In May 

they putin the crop, and by the middle of August 
have the wheat stacked. We drove through a very 
fine field quite ready for the sickle, It is said to 
average 30 bushels to the acre; and one man, a keen 
farmer, with an exceptionally good piece of land, has 
for ten years averaged 35 bushels, Of this land, be 
it remembered, 160 acres were ‘homesteaded’—that 
is, got gratis, os a fee of $10. Another 160 would 
be ‘pre-empted’ by the same man for a fee of $10, 
‘which secures him his previous right of purchase 
against any other would-be purchaser, and then bought 
‘for $1 the acre, the payment being extended over ten 
years, with interest at 6 per cent. Thus the four 
brothers would get between them 1,280 acres of splendid 

Tand for a little over $1,280, or, say, from 26 J. to 
ot They probably would not take $10 an acre for 
it now. I may mention that the soil is also well suited 
for oats, barley, and such vegetables as potatoes and 
turnips.” 

_ Such land is even now to be had in the virgin districts 

the North-West, but, as was to be expected, the 
pproach of the Canada Pacific Railway is driving up 
the price of land in the near neighbourhood of the route 
to be takon by it. Near Portage la Prairie, for 
instance, land is now valued at $30 per acre. Whether 
Or not itis worth that price may be judged from the 
foregoing pererption and from the following figures, 
Which apply to the land in the neighbourhood of Portage 
Ta Prairie. There wheat averages 30 bushels per acre ; 
| barley, 35 bushels; and oats, 60 bushels per acre. As 
to vegetables, it is difficult to find any soil that can 
produce better and heavier crops, 

As to the fature of this town and district, the past 
affords a pretty good indication, Four years ago the 
whole town consisted of a little log-house, calling itself 
im prophetic spirit an hotel, a smithy, and a few 
slianties ; now the population numbers 1,500, with a 
floating I ge a of some 400 or 500 more. Some 
‘Motion of the rapidity of increase may be got from the 
et that it has actually doubled since Inst January, 
t then Portage la Prairie is just now, like Winnipeg, 
Bjoying an exceptional ‘‘boom,” due to the Pacilic 


line, though, asthe worth of the soil all about it is 
genuine beyond all question, there is no reason why 
the influences of the “boom” should not last. Good 
settlers are welcomed, especially if they are ‘‘ good” 
in the commercial sense of the term. Sound morals 
form a welcome addition, but the essential point is that 
a man should bring out 200/. if possible, but certainly 
not less than from 80/. to 100/. As for labourers, they 
need bring out only their thews and sinews, with the 
will to use them, and in summer they would get readily 
$2 a day. Labour is sorely needed about Portage !: 
Prairie, the farmers for want of it having to use more 
expensive machinery than they can well afford, to say 
nothing of the capital sent out of the country into 
the States, whence most of the machines have to 
be brought.—Colonies and India. 


BRAZIL: IMMIGRANT LABORERS, 


The ‘‘Club da Lavoura” of Taubaté, province of 
Sio Paulo, has been studying the question of em- 
ploying immigrants in the place cf slave laborers, 
and has arrived at the sage conclusion that the effort 
has thus far resulted in failure, that it is a grievous 
burden upon the public treasury, and that it does 
not meet the exigencies of the present phase of the 
labor question. A committee appointed by the club 
to study the question concludes that ‘* The substitution 
of slave labor by foreign immigrants is thrown com- 
pletely into confusion, and that 20 years of painful ex- 
eae has made us recognize that foreign emigration to 

razil has been an abyss for public moneys, because 
the heaviest and perhaps the most unfruitful item in 
our budgets has been ‘‘ immigration and colonization.” 
And for this there have been imposed the heaviest 
imposts. upon agriculture and commerce, whose only 
results have been the scandalous waste of the public 
moneys and the most bare-faced patronage for dis- 
playing abroad a vitali'y which we do not possess, 
although nature has bestowed upon us riches of un- 
qualified value.” 

With so just a cause for complaint it is a matter 
for deep regret that the planters of Taubaté have 
gone so far astray both in their determination of the 
cause, and in their conclusions. They are perfectly 
right in condemning the excessive appropriations of 
public money in bebalf of ‘‘immigration and coloniza- 
tion,” and they are equally right in denouncing 
the many questionable uses to which that money 
has been put. But does that warrant the conclu- 
sion that there is something inherently wrong in im- 
migration, and that the substitution of the slave by 
the free immigrant is a mistaken quest? Can any 
logical conclusion against foreign immigration be drawn 
from any one colonization enterprise which has thus 
far been attempted in Brazi', outside of the three 
southern provinces ? On the contrary, may we not 
conelude from the misuse of appropriations, and the 
vicious policy pursued both in the acquirement of 
colonists and in their after treatment, that all the 
evils and burdens are owing rather to the system em- 
ployed than to the legitimate enterprise itself ? 

Our 'Tanbaté friends should rot deceive themselves 
in this matter; for it is only through a just appre- 
ciation of this question that the evils which afllict 
it can be eradicated. They should understand that 
new legislation without a radical reform in the old 
will not afford a remedy ; andthey should then under- 
stand that all these measures must be supplemented 
by still another change in the unwritten laws of 
Society itself. There must be no degradation attached 
to manual labor, and no restrictions upon the laborer. 
There must be perfect equality before the law, and a 
just estimate of every man’s worth independent of his 
ayocation,—Rio News, 
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COFFEE PROPAGANDA. 


In our last review we pointed out the fitness of a 
competent representation of our province at the Rio 
coffee exposition where the representatives shoald vent- 
ilate not only the restricted coffee question but also 
all those referring to the prosperity of this culture, 
such as the question of railway tariffs, of export duties 
of the substitation of agricultural labor and the meas- 
ures necessary fo the practicalamplification of the rural 
eredit system. 

Let us now, in a few rough sketches and as far as 
is in our power, examine some points of these questions. 

The question of railway tarifis has been much dis- 
cussed lately in the press, and though at times parti- 
ality has been transparent yet the proofs furnished 
demonstrate the necessity of reform. A railway tariff 
which is to satisfy all legitimate exigencies, must be not 
only clear and convenient for the public but aleo mode- 
rate and, principally, well proportioned or equitable. 

To accomplish a work of this kind it is, therefore, 
necessary -that all the interested elements asist in its 
organization, If, as has been done until now, it is 
left to some fiscal employees, conjointly with the ad. 
ministration of the railways, to manufacture the tariffs, 
it will infallibly happen that the former, disinter- 
ested and badly versed in the matter, will leave its 
organization to the latter who will always make it ac- 
cording to their liking and convenience; the result 
will be certain excentricities like those pointed out 
some days ago by one of the principal papers of our 
province, when for the transport on 272 kilometers of 
railway, from Santos to Piracicaba, 729$920 was paid 
on 1627 kilos of nitric acid, whose prime cost and 
transport by land and water from Germany to this 
port amounted to only 484040. The same dispro- 
portion exists with reference to a great number of 
other articles, chiefly salt, anarticle of prime necessity. 

It must also be considered that a tariff should not 
remain permanent ; the rates on the various articles 
should be periodically revised so that it may not 
happen, as it has done until now, that coffee and 
cotton pay always the same freight although the 
intrinsic value varies from 6000 to 14$000 per arroba 
for the former and from 5$000 to 30$000 for the latter. 
To establish a rational tariff it seems to us necessary 
that all the interested parties, which are the fiscal, 
the administration of the railways, and the public, 
should co-operate, represented by delegates from com- 
merce, industry and agriculture. 

The fiscal, conjointly with the respective administra- 
tions, must state approximately the amount necessary for 
the dividend to the shareholders and for the expenses, 
The delegate, conjointly with the administrators, basing 
their calculation on the statistics of the previous 
traffic, must organize the tariffin which each category 
of merchandise is taxed according to its intrinsic 
value and the conveniences or necessities of consump- 
tion. In the adjustment of the sums necessary for 
the dividends the Government must take into con- 
sideration that when the railways had not yet a safe 
future the shareholder had a right to a high dividend ; 
to-day when the capital of the same is perfectly 
guaranteed, the interest must be more moderate; and 
we are certain that in the face of these considera- 
tions in favor of our agriculture, the 8. Paulo share- 
holders will not shrink from the necessary sacrifices. 
From the capital required for expenses there must 
be eliminated what is not called for by necessity. 
In the adjustment of the tariff, for the transport 
of merchandise as well as passengers, the administra- 
tions of the railways should avail of their observa- 
tions with reference to the expenses of locomotion 
aod transfer this combined with the indications, 
from the delegates of the public, in 
transport of passengers as well as the position of 
passengers as well as the position of each class of 


respecting the - 


merchandise of import and export in the goods tariff 
will unite in itself all the elements for the produc- 
tion of a work which will be practical and satisfact- 
ory to all. In the list of the competition which will 
be established during the next ten years between the 
various coffee-producing countries, our position will 
be definitely strengthened under the condition of all 
the elements with the fate of which }the prosperity 
of coffee-culture is interwoven, if every one in his 
sphere would help to diminish the cost of production, 

The tariffs, the origin of which dates from the epoch 
when the general prosperity admitted of certain liberty, 
are susceptible of reform, in essence as well as in ap- 
plication, reductions having to be madewhich areture. — 
absolutely necessary for the upholding of agricul 
Rio News, 

SS SE 
MANILA NEWS. 
(Straits Times.) 

“ Agricultural Bank—We have been informed that in 
one of the shortly expected steamers of the Marquis de 
Campo’s line, there is to arrive at Manila, the agents of 
an Agricultural Bank about to be established in these 
island for which an influential company has been formed 
at Madrid, provided the necessary capital for such an 
important undertaking.”—Comercio 21st Oct. 


TOBACCO IN DELI. 
(Straits Times, Nov. 12th.) 

The Java Cowrant of the 14th October reports that 
the prospects of this year’s tobacco crop in Deli are good 
as to quantity, and unusually favourable as to quality. 
Matters are otherwise in the tobacco growing districts 
in Java, the situation there being thus described in the 
Sourabaya Cawrant of the 14th October :— 

“Most saddening is the impression made when trayell- 
ing from Kedirie to Blitar, on viewing the present con- 
dition of the tobacco establishments, formerly so flourish- 
ing, most of which are now no longer the seats of busy 
industrial activity, but on the contrary are uninhabited 
and forsaken. From Nujang to Bendo no signs of former 
prosperity are perceptible other than overseers’ dwellings 
falling to ruins, and drying sheds partially fallen in. 
Tobacco cultivation, which heretofore put hundreds of 
thousands of guilders into circulation among the popula- 
tion, is now expiring. Over competing may have con- 
tributed greatly to ruin it, but no less is its decadence © 
attributable to the means by which Jayanese tobacco 
growers turned to account, as much as possible, the foolish 
rivalry among European buyers. They began by failing 
to plant the tobacco at the requisite distances from each 
other to enable the plants to develope properly, their 
object being to obtain greater produce. Quantity was 
aimed at, not quality. Often the whole crop was cut 
without leaving a single plant for bearing seed. Hence ~ 
a frightful deterioration in Blitar tobacco formerly so 
much in demand in the European market. In short the 
thoughtless native tobacco growers have killed the “goose — 
that laid the golden eggs.” j 

A great many tobacco estates in Biitar are now for 
sale, only a few energetic European planters still per- 
severing in tobacco cultivation, but, however, most of — 
them have betaken themselves to coffee growing instead. x 


A CurE For PHyLuoxERA.—Messrs. W. & A. Gilbey, © 
writing to the London Jimes on the subject of the ~ 
French yintage, say with regard to Phylloxera :-- 
“‘We may add here, in conclusion, thatthe latest rem- 
edy suggested is sulpho-carbonate, which is applied — 
to the roots of the vines, with a considerable quantity 
of water, and which it is stated has not only the 
effect of killing the insect, but as a manure serves — 
to fertilize and strengthen the vine. Suffice it to say 
that, during a visit this morning to a very beautiful — 
and well-managed estate at St. Hstéphe, we were shown ~ 
vines which, only 12 months ago, had all the appear- 
ance of being shortly dead now fresh and verdant, 
and apparently ina fair way to recover all their vig- 
our and fertility.” - 
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To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


CALISAYA LEDGERIANA ON ANNFIELD 
ESTATE, DIKOYA. 


[Mr. Anderson sends us the following report and 
analyses from Mr. Howard for publication: with 
trees giving 3°68 and 4°55 of quinine, Mr, Anderson 
should be well satisfied, —Eb.] 

Lord’s Meade, Tottenham, 14th Oct. 1881. 
®, C. Anderson, Esq., Annfield, Dikoya. 

DEAR Srr,—In reply to yours of the 5th August, I 
now send you the analysis of the bark sent, which 
I hope will afford you useful information, No. 1 and 
No. 3 seem useful barks to cultivate, and No. 6 will 
no doubt improve by age; but the Calisaya 
Anglica agree with my published information and 
ean scarcely be made profitable. No. 2 may also turn 
out good, unless the cinchonidine in this (as in No. 6) 
should become developed at the expense of the quinine. 

I have pleasure in sending youthe enclosed, as it 
is very important that the best kinds only should be 
cultivated, This is desirable for the manufacturer as 
well as the cultivator. 

You have probably seen the analyses of 30 speci 
mens sent by Mr. Cross which, [ hear, is published 
(as I requested)by the Government.—I beg to remain &c., 

(Sgd.) JOHN ELIOT HOWARD. 

Analysis of bark sent by Mr. T. C. Anderson, Annfield 

Estate, September 1881 :— 


+ Psy 

2, ¢ 8. $6 4 

642 § SS 6S 

No.1 «. 607 455 0:28 1:04 0°50 
No. 2 wee) OLE 2:83) + 1:97 «0:18 trace. 
No. 8 Ledg. or Cal. Vera, 4°91 3°68 0:27 0-15 0:05 
No, 4Ca.Angl.(burned.) 061 0°46 0:00 056 0:26 
No. 5 Cal. Anglica 1:37 1:03 trace 272 084 
No. 6 Ledgeriana 2:93 2:21 0:00 0:04 0°28 


[No. 4 was accidentally burned in the drying, which 
accounts for the analysis being so poor a ono. ] 


CEYLON TEA IN .THE LONDON MARKET. 
4 Guildhall Chambers, London, 

Dear Srr,—In further conversation with the same 

gentleman whose views upon Ceylon tea we sent you 
@ mail or two back, he told us that it is desirable, 
in sending tea for public sale to this country, that 
it should be sent in large ‘‘ breaks.” The trade 
will not take the trouble to draw samples from 
small lots, and anything under 15 chests does not 
meet with proper attention. He urged the advisability 
of shipping in as large quantities of the same sort 
as possible. Further he pointed out that chests and 
half chests are much preferred to boxes, except in 
finest sorts, 

We had, on Tuesday last, a consignment of Ceylon 
tea up in public sale, and it would have infused 
fresh life and determination to persevere into tho 
lanters, to have heard the shower of bids when the 

st lot was put up. The bidding was continued 
briskly until the end, contrasting most encouragingly 
with the earlier reception of Ceylon teas in the Lon- 
don market, when a few bids were given with growls 
of ‘‘more of that Ceylon rubbish.” If good tea is 
sent, it may not at first fetch its full value, but it 
will win its way in time, and after all what will 
best pay the planters in the long r1un is that their tea 
Should have its place esteemed in the London public 
Sales, At the same time, it is desirable that the 
private sale should be pushed, and no efforts should 


be spared by those interested (all ought to be) to 
induce people at home to use it and inquire for it 
at the local grocers’ shops, thus creating a demand, 
starting the sale, and getting the tea known. One 
grocers shop in the West-end is selling a certain 
quantity, but passing it the other day, we saw only 
a small written placard with ‘Ceylon Tea” upon 
it in the window. A good show-card with, for in- 
stance, a well-executed picture of a Tamil girl bear- 
ing a basket upon her head, marked ‘“ Ceylon Tea,” 
is what is required. Grocers never object to placing 
a taking show-card in their windows, and in these 
days of showy, brilliant, advertisements, it is necess- 
ary to rival other articles to catch the public eye, 
These show-cards cost money, however, and your 
northern correspondent has already shown your readers 
that pioneers are those who do not reap great ad- 
vantages. Let the Chamber of Commerce, or the 
Planters’ Association, look to this, and vote a small 
sum out of their funds to advertise in this manner. 

In conclusion, we are glad to report that the later 
consignments of tea have shown a marked improve- 
ment in tip, liquor, and infusion. With increased 
care given to the manufacture, satisfactory prices can 
be obtained here without doubt.—Yours faithfully, 

HUTCHISON & CO. 

[The interest taken by our correspondents in the 
promotion of a trade in Ceylon tea will be appreci- 
ated by the planters: we have received through a 
gentleman, who lately- returned to the island, a 
series of samples of Indian and Java Teas made up 
by Messrs. Hutchison & Co. from breaks sold in the 
market, which are of interest and good service in 
comparing wilh Ceylon teas. They consist of Indian 
Pekoe sold at 2s 8d per lb; ditto broken Pekoe at 
2s 10d to 2s 11d ; ditto broken orange Pekoe (Nowrea 
Nuddy Tea Company) at 2s 10d to 3s per lb; ditto 
Pekoe (N. T. M.) at 3s; ditto orange pekoe at 3s 
to 33 1d; and Punchanor broken Pekoe, well-made 
leaf 3s 4d per Ib; and a sample of Java tea sold 
at 2s 8d perlb. We shall be glad to shew these samples 
to merchants and planters interested.—bp. ] 


COFFEE LEAF-DISEASE, 
Kent, 19th October 1881. 

Dear Srr,—I enclose a cutting from the London Vimes 
of the 17th instant which, no doubt, you have seen and, 
perhaps, have remarked upon in connection with Hemileia 
vastatric and the manuring question. 

What I wish to call attention to, for the considera- 
tion of Ceylon planters, is the opinion expressed by 
General Showers that the methods pursued for the 
cure of phylloxera are utterly useless, and that what 
the vine requires is a rest. The writer founds his 
opinion upon the experience gained by him, while 
conducting experimental cultivation in India. It does 
not seem quite clear how the rest is to be given, 
but, I presume, by stripping the fourth part of the 
trees of the fruit, as it forms, and not allowing it to 
come to maturity, It may, perhaps, occur to the 
planter’s mind that, if rest be required in Ceylon, to 
recruit the strength of the coffee tree, the remedy has 
been taken in hand by the tree itself, in only yield- 
ing about one-third of what it was formerly capable 
of doing. General Showers says nothing about manur- 
ing, and evidently think that forcing the trees in 
any way is injurious. Is this an argument in favor 
of those who do not or cannot manure? My own 
experience points to the contrary, and I intend to 
manure as long as I find it pays to do so. 

The late gale was very severe in this part of Kent. 
Oaks and elms have been hurled to the ground and 
several corn-ricks blown down. Jar G. 

The letter in the London Times ia as follows :— 

‘*Sir,—In reference to the Phylloxera Congress at 
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Bordeaux, will you allow me to submit, through your 
columns, for the consideration of all interested, my 
view of the origin of the pest and of the means for 
its extinction? In a matter where such vast interests 
are at stake, and which has accordingly exercised 
the minds of the most experienced wine-growers of 
the day to discover its origin and remedy, I should 
naturally have felt insuperable diffidence in ventur- 
ing to obtrude my views upon the attention of the 
public but for the opportunities I have enjoyed in 
India, while conducting experimental cultivation for 
the improvement of the indigenous products of the 
country, of observing the attacks of similar veget- 
able parasites, and what proved the best means for 
their extinction, the success which has attended my 
Operations, as attested by the reports of professional 
experts on the produce of my farm, obtained through 
the Agricultural Department of the Government of 
India, encouraging me. 

“Tn the table appended at the foot of Lhe Times’ 
notice of the assembling of the Congress six Depart- 
ments are named as having been subjected to remedial 
treatment, and the vineyard acreage respectively ex- 
perimented upon in these Departments is detailed, 
The methods pursued were submersion and the ap- 
plication of sulphurate of carbon and sulpho-carbonates 
—all designed to operate directly as insecticides. 
Other chemical preparations of the same class and 
character have been tried by M. Fichet, of Versailles 
and others. Further, the methods described by the 
Duchesse de Fitz James, in last June’s number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, comprising the grafting of 
American vines on French vine stems, French vines 
on American stems, the planting out on sandy soil, 
&c.—all these several remedies would seem to be 
open to the reproach to which all empiric treatment 
of disease is obnoxious—viz., the attacking of a symp- 
tom instead of the essential root of the disease, 
and thus betraying a want of right apprehension of 
its true origin. This, in my humbie view, is to be 
attributed to exhaustion of the vitality of the plant, 
induced. by unduly and unnaturally overtasking its 
productive powers. In this respect, the phylloxera 
of the French vineyards bears a close analogy to the 
red spider of the Indian tea garden, to the leaf worm 
of the Indian American, and other cotton fields, and 
in short, to parasitic growth wherever proving fatally 
destructive throughout the vegetable kingdom. The 
mode in which this law of nature, as it may be termed 
operates may be understood by reference to the phy- 
siological paradox, ‘Life dies; death lives.’ Wher- 
ever the vitality of a plant is abnormally diminished 
by over-plucking, overpruning, and unceasing iexor- 
able demands to produce more, more, when nature 


demands rest and repose to recruit exhaustion, the. 


sap, the plant’s life blood, becomes poor, sluggish, 
and enfeebled. Parasitic life is then evolved and 
preys upon the little remaining life that injudicious 
culture has left the plant. 


“Tf the above view in regard to the origin of phyll- : 


oxera be accepted as an approximation to the truth, 
the remedy would seem to be self-indicated—repose. 
Give the vineyards rest. I passed through the wiue- 
producing districts of France last year on my return 
homewards from India via Marseilles. Most pictur- 
esque was the landscape, with the neat villages and 
detached farmhouses nestling among the slopes of the 
hills bounding the Cote d’Or on the west and through- 
out the undulating plains in other parts. But the 
vineyards! A vast wilderness of stunted sticks, 
showing barely a leaf left, through the injudicious 
over-pruning, to imbibe the fertilizing elements from 
the favouring atmosphere and carry the much-needed 
nourishment down to revive the dried up, sapless 
stem and roots. If I might venture to formulate 
the remedy above referred to as self-indicated, it 


would be in the terms of my article in the December 
1878, number of the Journal of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India on ‘Indian Famines : 
an inquiry into the causes, with suggestions,’ pp. 
188-9, Adapting the principle therein propounded to 
the circumstances of the French vineyards, I would 
suggest to each proprietor to divide his estate into 
four equal parts, not by fences, but certain well-re- 
cognized land marks, Then proceed by allowing to 
each portion in rotation its year of rest, or Sabbath 
year. In any portion where the vines might appear 
to be exhausted past retrieval there would be nothing 
for it but to plough up and renovate the soil by 
planting deep-rooted green crops, such as lucerne, 
turnips, carrots, &c., and plough in at or a little be- 
fore maturity, and in the succeeding year plant with 
vines afresh. For the future let the Sabbath year 
of rest for one quarter of the estate in rotation be 
rigidly observed. The apparent sacrifice by the pro- 
prietor of one quarter’s fallaciously computed revenue 
may be contemplated without misgiving in view of 
the wholesale ruin which has overtaken the import- 
ant wine industry of France from ‘killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs,’ and would be amply 
compensated by his estate being maintained perman- 
ently in undiminished fertility all round.—I am, sir, 
yours obediently, 
C. L. SHowers, Major-General.” 

[General Showers’ explanation cannot be the correct 
one, for our coffee leaf fungus attacks young coffee, 
and coffee trees grown from introduced seed, just as 
readily as the oldest trees in the country. For instance, 
Capt. Bayley’s Liberian coffee trees at Galle, 100 miles 
distant from the coffee districts, shewed the fungus 
as soon as they had leaves.—ED.] 


CEYLON TEA IN AUSTRALIA. 
November 4th, 1881. 


Sir,—We tea planters have to thank you for pub- 
lishing the sales of Indian and Ceylon teas in Australia. 
The last sales shew, on the surface, fair prices. 
But it should be borne in mind that the little words 
‘‘in bond” take a good deal of ‘‘ gilt off the ginger. 
bread.” It means taking the first lot as a guide 
that, though purchaser pays 1s 5d per b., SELLER 
has to pay 3d per ib. duty before delivery; that 
broker’s commission is charged on the ls 5d per 
Tb. and not on Is 2d; ditto alsoforagent. So that 
the seller of this tea sells his tea for 1s 2d, but he 
pays broker’s and agent’s commission on Is 5d per ib. 
and discount to buyer on 1s 5d, Other charges are 
also high, and, I think, it is a question if as good 
or better prices could not be got in England for 
really good teas. 

It seems unnecessary confusion for seller to pay the 
duty and it all leads to the loss of the producer 
and consumer, For in the latter case, consumers read 
the price tea is sold for in the papers and think the duty 
has still to be added. I think tea planters should 
take this matter in hand and specially Melbourne 
charges. It seems ridiculous that commissions to selling 
broker and agent, and alsoa discount to the buyer 


should be allowed on the Government duty, as well 


as on price paid for the tea.—Yours truly, 
PEKOE TIP. 
P, S.—As at the time of the ‘‘anniversary of a 


centenary” or a centennial anniversary, Yankees are 
buen to blowimg a good deal, it should be remem- 


4 


ered that Cornwallis surrendered to a combined force — 
of Americans and disciplined French, the latter about — 
one-third of the entire force and that a French fleet block- — 
aded Yorktown. ; 
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COFFEE CULTIVATION IN 
DISTRICT, 


THE PANWILA 


4th Nov. 1881. 


Dear Str,—In reply to your Kelebokka corres, ond- 
ent’s letter, in your issue of 28th October, I am glad 
to say that the owner of Maria estate has no Colombo 
or visiting agent to consult as regards the management 
of his estate, and is both able and willing to keep 
it in good order. I must, however, correct a 
report going about that it is the /arge amount of 
manure applied to this estate which gives such good 
results, Poa prove that, as a rule, the coffve is 
only manured once in two years. When coffee is at- 
tacked with leaf-disease, it gets a dressing of wood- 
ash and country-lime. If very bad, a small dose of 
manure also, Coffee suffering on account of heavy crop 
or other causes is at once attended to by digging 
in some manure, 


_ As regards crop, I am glad to say I am able to 

raise my estimate this year to 7 cwt. per acre, and 
the trees, as they get relieved of crop, are making plenty 
of new wood. There will be sufficient wood to give 
a good crop next year on parts of the estate, and 
a fair one on the rest. 

There was one estate, ‘‘ Longford,” last year in the 
market, The late proprietor was so anxious to sell ous 
and go home that he sold his estate at half its 
value, and I must congratulate the present propri- 
etor on his purchase. Who would not accept a large 

profit now on his bargain? Where was Kelebokka 
then? 

To prove that I was not at sea as regards Hemilcia 
_Teaving coffee and settling on jak trees or in the 
; {ueele, let your correspondent read and digest Mr, 

Ward’s report :—‘‘ There can be little room for doubt 
that the former (Hemileva vastatrix) passed to the coffee 


from the jungle, as I have long suspected to be the 
truth.” ow, if leaf-disease came from the jungle, 


where it was staying and feeding, for goodness knows 
how long, what is more natural than that it should find 
its way back again from coffee trees which had been dis- 
infected to its old habitat ? Mix sulphur and lime, or wood- 
sh and lime, or carbolized powder, with the fallen leaves, 
and leave it exposed for 14days. Then fork or bury in 
Manure holes, This will check the spread of spores and 
be good manure to the coffee, 

I am glad to inform your Kotmale corresyonden’, 
Whose letiers I value, that I consider our climate next 
0 Uva, and we have a good sub-soil. I would under- 
take to guarantee to give crops similar fo Maria from 
all (6) estates in our group, Zululand, which has 
Similar treatment to Maria, and is carefully worked, 
V show splendid results next year, I cannot speak 
of Dimbula and Dikoya, having had no experience 
there. I invite inspection: one and all are welcome. 
Yours, J. HOLLOWAY. 


A CARDAMOM NURSHRY, 


Dear Str,—In reply to your correspondent who 
wishes to know how to make a cardamom nursery, 
1 am glad to be able to inform him, haying sucecss- 
fully raised plants from seed itself, that he shonld not 
y pods for seed, unless he knows they were cured 
er shade 


J. HOLLOWAY, 


4 


| with long intervals of 


LIBERIAN COFFEE, 
Lindula, November 9th, 1881, 

Dear S1rr,—Many people think it the thing now-a- 
days to run down Liberian coffee. I think what I 
now have to say on the subject may make proprietors 
of the same feel easier. I send you only an extract 
from a letter :—‘‘I should say that Liberian coffee is 
a decided success. Mr.—— sent us 2 lb., and every body 
who has tasted it declares it to be the beet they have 
ever met with! I do not like coffee, but I tasted 


this and thought it first rate for coffee and the 
aroma wonderful,” —Yours faithfully, 
DE BARDONNEL. 
HEMILEIA VASTATRIX. 


Dear Srr,—I doubt if Mr. Marshall Ward is alto- 
gether correct in stating that the mycelium is perfectly 
safe, when once it has penetrated the leaf through 
the stomata, I found a drop or two of the juice 
of a lime squeezed on to the affected leaf entirely 
destroy the disease without in an any way injuring 
the healthy parts of the leaf. IDEA hy 

P, S.—The application of lime juice as a cure would 
not of course be practicable, The above is written 
with a view to ehow that the germ may be reached 
alter it has entered the tissue of the leaf. 


SN eget 
SSS Se 


CarDAMOMS AND ‘‘GRAINS oF Parapiss.”—A cor- 
respondent writes :—‘‘ Nawalapitiya, 25th October,— 
In your issue of the 2lst, [ notice you say that 
‘cardamoms are far famed as grains of Paradise,’ and, 
as I have not seen it corrected, I write to let you 
know that, although they are of the same order (ginger) 
the true cardamoms (Malabar) are seeds from JH t- 
taria cardamom and grains of Paradise from the 
Amomum grana Paradisi, or Malagnetta pepper, some- 
times called Guinea grains (Guinea), the seeds of which 
are extremely aromatic, hot, and acrid. Zletiaria 
major is the Ceylon or wild cardamom, The value of 
grains of Paradise in Engl: nd is only about Ls a pound ” 
Our correspondent is correct as to the distinction 
between the ¢rue cardamom and “ grains of Paradise” 
so-called, 

Urrer Liyputa, 7th November.—A journey up 
from Colombo, after an absence of two or three weeks, 
has many very encouraging features in it. Coffee, which 
a short time ago looked almost snuffed out with leaf- 
disease, is now, in spite of crop, green with young 
wood, All the way through Kotmale and Dimbula it 
was most cheering to see the signs of vigorous life 
maniiested by what, I think, I am justified in still 
calling our staple product. Up at this end of the 
district, a little leaf-disease is battling with crop-laden 
trees, but there is not the slightest doubt that the 
fungus will have the worst ofitin the end. Clinchonas 
in some places, from contact with a cold subsoil I 
expect, are turning yellow, but the majority are 
growing well, having made from 4 feet to 7 feetina 
year atian elevation of 5,600 above sealevel. Zea, pruned 
a month ago is loaded with flush, and perfectly free 
so far from disense of any kind. ‘There was a tremen- 
dous down-pour of rain here on the 26th ult. but un- 
fortunately no record was kept of the amount. I sce 
the amount on Shawlands for the same day was 7°29, 


| The register for yesterday, the Gth, shows, °30 inch, 
g J 


max: tmp; 72, min: temp: 58. Today is showery 
sun, Having travelled four 
times up and down by the Dimbula coach, I feel it 
only justto mention that it is most punctual in its 
times of departure and arrival, very comfortable, ond 
above all very cheap, being at the rate of 37 cents per 
mile, while private traps are Rl per mile plus R3 for 
tolls, Intending travellers will also be glad to har 
that the Nawalapitiya rsthonse is actually clean, com. 
fortable, and quie! at night, Wonders will never cease , 
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JAFFNA IRRIGATION : SETTING A GOOD HXAMPLE.— 
While so many of the Jaffna farmers are bewailing 
their need of improved methods of irrigation, and call- 
ing on “a paternal government ” to furnish the means 
and do all the work, one, more enterprising, has un- 
dertaken to solve the difficulty for himself. Notary 
Cathiravalupillai of Valvetty, has ordered from Eng- 
land a large double pump, which has already reached 
Colombo, and is expected to arrive in Jaffna in a few 
days. The pumps are capable of raising 3,000 to4,000 
gallons per hour, They are accompanied by a wind- 
mill, of the European style, with four arms, each 
10 feet in length, bearing sails. When the wind fails, 
the pumps will b> operated by two or four coolies. 
The two flywheels weigh 3 cwt. each, which will give 
great steadiness of motion. The whole will cost over 
R800. The well is expected to furnish all the water 
wanted for 150 lachams of land. This is a bold ex- 
periment. and we heartily wish it success, both for 
the sake of the one who has put his money into it, 
and more for the sake of Jaffna as a whole. For 
this experiment can determine whether expensive ir- 
rigation works will pay, and also whether windmills 
will work satisfactorily here. We believe the American 
style of windmill is more economical. That has, in- 
stead of four arms, a solid wheel, z. ¢. small slats 
fastened all over the eurface of a wheel. Some hsw- 
ever prefer the other style. We hope to see many 
introduced before many years pass. All the work 
which the wind can be made to do is clear gain, but we 
are not very sanguine that manual power alone can 
in ordinary cases raise water more cheaply with a 
pump than with a tula.—Morning Star. 

LiperiaAN Correr Ovxtivation.—We have to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a copy of a copy of Mr. J. 
P, William’s pamphlet in Sinhalese on Liberian coffee 
cultivation. In thepre face the author says :—-‘‘It is to 
be deeply regretted that the natives of Ceylon do 
not posses any Sinhalese books, which treat of the 
subject.of cultivation, The circulation of books bear- 
ing on this subject, amongst the natives of tho island 
will, doubtless enable many, who are ignorant of the 
importance of cultivation, to acquire such a practical 
knowledye thereof as may prove of material advantage 
to them. It has occured to me, that the time is not 
far distant when our Government should, with a view 
to encourage cultivation amongst the natives, under- 
take the publication of books in the Vernacular, 
relative to the art of cultivation, and circulate them 
in yarious parts of the island—a course, which if 
adopted, will tend greatly to enlightened the natives, 
and increase the public revenue. The cultivation of 
Liberian coffee ranks high in the list of many use- 
ful and profitable cultivations recently commence ind 


the island; but no work in Sinhalese relative to its” 


cultivation, and its development, has yet made its 
appearance. For the acccomplishment of this desider- 
atum, I have prepared and published, for the first 
time, this book intended as an incentive to new plant- 
ing enterprise amongst natives. 
though not free from imperfections, will prove useful 
to the majority of the natives. I have thankfully to 
state that the publications of Messrs. A. M. & J. 
Fersison, the Proprietors and Editors of the Ceylon 
Observer have been of service'to me in compiling this 
little book.” Mr. William deserves great credit for his 
eneryy and public spirit. The following letter has been 
sent to him from Queen’s House :—‘‘ Queen’s House, 
Colombo, 28th October 1881. J. P. William, Esq. 
Sir,--The Governor desires me to thank you for your 
kindness in sending him your valuable pamphlet on 
Liberian coffee cultivation. I have also to thank you 
for the copy you were kind enough to send me.—I am, 
sir faithfully yours, (Signed) A, Nevirn Haynu, Capt., 
A.D.C.” Weonre glad to learn that Mr, William’s free 
distribution has been largely patronized from all parts of 
the island,and one application even came from Travancore! 


I trust this little work, 


s 


CincHona.—The Darjeeling News says:—The Java 
process of shaving the bark of cinchona trees,which 
was introduced into Darjeeling by Dr. King, has 
proved a decided success. The bark renews itself 
perfectly, within about a year, and the trees do not 
appear to have suffered the least check.—Pioneer, 


Important Discovery oF RUBBER AND CIN- 
cHONA Forzsts 1n Botivia.—Dr. Heath’s discovery of 
vast rubber Forests in the unexplored tracts bordering 
the river Beni, in the interior of Bolivia, bids fair to be 
productive of important practical results not only for 
that State, but for the world at large. This year the 
export of rubber is estimated at 750,000, and uext 
year it is expected to exceed six million pounds. 
Cinchona forests have also been discovered in the 
region traversed. Dr. Heath proposes next year to 
extend his explorations to the larger and equally un- 
known river Madre de Dios, commencing from the 
ancient Inca capital of Cuzco.—Caleutta Englishman. 


BEES AND CorrEE BLossom.—A correspondent writes : 
—‘‘ Regarding bees, &c,, old Palliser writes :—‘ In the 
old days, anything under 10 cwt was looked upon as 
bad. Is it not a very curious fact that the coffee 
crops have fallen off from what they used to be, even 
in good soil, and when free of leaf disease? I can 
only attribute it to deterioration of seed from con- 
stantly using the same for such numbers of years, 
the almost total absence of bees from the destruction 
of the forests (in the oldentimes, during blossoms, they 
were in millions), and over-draining and over-pruning.’ 
Such are the words of one of the pioneers of coffee 
planting, and you can make what use you like of them. 
I myself put little or no faith in the theory of deteriora- 
tion of seed. I don’t believe that 10 per cent of the 
coffee in Ceylon is grown from seed more than four 
generations in Ceylon. No man in his senses ever 
used seed from young trees, and if he did they must have 
been 3 or4 years old at least from seed, so that the 
whole term of Ceylon planting is covered by some 
possible 10 generations, I doubtif a tree on my places 
is in the 4th generation. About the bees I fully agree 
with Palliser. A coffee blossom is perfect in itself for 
fertilization. Darwin has pretty well proved that 
cross-fertilization by insects or otherwise is pre- 
ferable, and if you get rid of insects you probably 
won’t set your crop as wellas if they were about. On 
over-draining and pruning, I don’t agree with him.” 


THE FortHcomINnG BRAZILIAN CoFFEE CRoP.—Ac- 
counts of the crops continue good from all quarters 
but trade is very dull, especially in the coffee pro- 
vinces, wherein the low rates and doubtful prospects 
of coffee have created a general depression, though 
large amounts of produce remain to forward. The 
promonotion of the projected coffee exhibition in Rio 
November 10th, is actively attended to by the Co- 
mercioe Lavoura Company, which has undertaken the 
labour, but the proposed municipal exhibition of native 
manufactures here seems likely to be still-born, the 
municipality having no power to divert funds to that 
object. A second meeting of coffee planters and con- 
signees took place on July 15th, at the Secretariat of 


Agriculture, with attendance of the Minister of Agri- — 


culture, to treat of the coffee exhibition, towards 


which the Barao da Apparecida has promised to give — 


£6,600. Senhor Ramalho Ortigao presented the com- ~ 
mittee’s report, and various opinions were emitted as 
to the best means of promoting the consumption of 
Brazilian coffee. 


Committee’s report, and he promised the building, 
transport, &c.,.and would ask necessary vote for the 
purpose, and for practical schools of agriculture, from 
the next parliament. 
could open in November,—Anglo- Brazilian Times. 


The Minister of Agriculiure said 4 
that three Rio capitalists had forwarded by the last — 
packet a credit of 100,000 francs to open a café in Paris. — 
He also said that he coincided with the views of the — 


He hoped the first exhibition — 


. 
b 
q 

bs 


_ Brrata, madeup by Mr. Owen, should be cut out and 


read ‘ which consist ofall or some of the elements,” 


quinine.” 
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Tur THOMAS’ TRANSPLANTER (says a Haputale 
pons) is by far the best 1 have tried, and [ regret 

aid not provide myself with more tins when order- 
ing the transplanter. No estate should be without one. 

Tin Tra Boxts.—The Indian Daily News tells us 
that ‘‘ orders have been received from home by the 
managers of a large: tea concern in the Darjeeling 
district, prohibiting the packing of tea in tin-boxes 
for the future.” 

Cryton LrperrAN Corree In New Yorx.—We 
are glad to learn that Messrs. G. & W.  Leech- 
man have received a telegram saying that their first 
shipment of Liberian coffee to New York bas sold 
at 18 cents a pound, This, at current rates of ex- 
change, is equal to about 84s per ewt. in London, 

MINERAL PHospHATe or Lime is wanted, and present 
prices are remunerative to proprietors and likely to 
‘contiune so for some time. Some few yeara since we 
directed the attention of the bold and adventurous 
section of the American readers of this Circular to the 
development of the deposits in Canada, Shipments 
thence are now weekly received. The quality is very 
superior. We have inspected one sample, which tested 
95 per cent.—Samue! Downs d& Co.’s Quarterly Circular. 

CarpAMomM SrED (GFRMINATED).—The instructions 
for planters of germinated seed are as follows :—‘‘ We 
find the seed does best when not planted deep, but 
just covered with a thin film of earth, say a sixteenth 
of an inch thick, The nursery should be covered with 
a roof, and be kept well watered and protected from 
the sun. Plant close at first, say 2 inches apart ; 
when 6 inches or so high, remove them to another 
bed, or thin them out to 4 or 5 inches apart: then 
they can remain until fit to plant in the field.” 


CaAuIsAyA LepareRIANA SrErp.—The auction sale of 


Rel? Calisaya Ledgeriana seed by Mr. C. E. H. 

ymons today resulted as follows :— 

15 boxes, each containing 2 grammes at R39 R585 

30 do do 2 do 40 1,200 

32 do do 2 do Alm E32 
5 do do 2 do 42 210 
1 box do 2 do 44 44 

83 boxes R3,351 


Average per box of -2 grammes R40°37. 
“CrxcHona PLANTERS’ MANUAL.” —The following list of 


pasted inside this book by all who have already obtained 
copies : it will be added to all ‘‘ Manuals” issued from 
our office after this :— 


Errata. 
Page 1.—Lines 29 and 30, for “ which all consist of” 


Page ll—Line 384, for “ then cinchonidine; quinidine | 
and cinchonine ” read ‘‘ then quinidine ; cinchonidine and 
cinchonine,”’ 

Page 15.—Line 85, for “ CH,,, N02,” CO}. 
H,,, Na, O,.” : 

age 17.—Line 37, omit “ officinalis.” 

Page 22.—Line 11, for “ officinalis’ read “officinales.” 

Pago 25.—Line 2, for “Cuco” read “ Cusco,” | 

Page 27. Line 37, for “ tomentose, pubescent” read 
“tomentose or pubescent.” 

do.—Line 88, dele “——” after “ fruit.’ 

Page 28—Line 7, after “there” insert“ or to the next 
Bpecies.” 

Page 86 —-Line 34, for ‘15,000 1b.” read “ 1,500 1b.” 

Page 54.—Line 16, for 500” read “ 5,000,” 

Page 99.—Line 20 for “1 Ib, of guano” read “ 3 lb, 
ammonic sulphate” 

Page do—Line 22, 
“7b. of guano.” 

Page 111.—Line 7, for ‘sulphate’’ 


read 


for ‘*}lb, ammonic sulphate” read | 


read alkaloid.” 


Page 118.—Line ll, for “quinine” read ‘‘sulphate of | 


Braz Correr.—We are informed that the tele- 
graphed average daily receipts at Rio and Santos 
are less by 1,000 bags than at this time last year, whilst 
stocks at those ports now only shew an excess of 
20,000 bags as compared with the same period last 
year. 

Aw Eyemy or THK Cincuona.—“ Enquirer” writes :— 
**T send by this tappal a borer found in the heart of the 
stem of a succirubra 18 months old. It bad entered 
at the surface of the ground and bored up over a 
foot and hard at work when I came across it yester- 
day. Can you give me any information about its 
pedigree.” It is the red borer, described in Nietner’s 
“Coffee Tree and Its Enemies,” No, 13, page 14, 
second edition. 

JAvA.—From a letter dated Bandong, 29th October, 
we quote as follows :—‘‘We had some show- 
ers, but after those dry weather again. Cholera 
theugh does not make many victims, at least not 
amongst the Europeans. At Buitenzorg it rains every 
day, and that will prevent it coming hither, In fact 
there are no cases butin the low country. At Mr, 
Kerkhoven’s you saw one of our best cultivated tea- 
gardens, though tea-making will have been stopped 
by the prolonged drought. The fire only killed 23 of 
our grafts at Tirtasari, far less than I feared the 
number would be.” 


Wynaap PuantING AND MiniING AssocraTion.—At 
a committee meeting, held on the dth October, the first 
business taken up was the Coffee Stealing Prevention 
Act. <A letter tothe Collector of Malabar from the 
Hon. Secretary was read, noting the fact of the 
extension of Act VIII 1878 to the lowland tracts 
traversed by the coffee in transit to the coast, and 
the Government opinion that it will be sufficient to 
apply the Act to the main roads from Wynaad to 
the Coast, but calling for a report from the 
Collector to say, if this is not enough, what roads 
should be specified in the notification. The letter 
points out that it is absolutely necessary for the pro- 
per working of the Act that its provisions should be 
extended to the whole district, and deprecates most 
earnestly the proposal to confine its operation to the main 
line of roads. The letter also suggested the advisabil- 
ity of having one recognized form of Coffee Pass issued 
by the Government. Those passes should bear a one 
anna Revenue stamp, and their use made obligatory, 
and should be procurable at all kachcheries and post 
offices. This letter was approved of. The remaining 
business related to telegraph extension, taxing of gold 
Companies for road upkeep, and lastly a letter on Go- 
vernment sales of cinchona, from the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association, asking the co-operation of the Association 
in endeavouring to prevent a continuance of Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise, It was resol- 
ved that the Government be addressed on the subject. 
The annual report was then considered and the meeting 


separated, At the annual meeting held the same 
day the annual report was read, which stated 


that there were 52 members on the list, os against 
55 at the commencement of the year. The report 
dealt with the following subjects :—Labor Law and Re- 
gistration of Maistries ; Madras Forest Act ; Beypore- 
Mysore railway roads; ‘he Mysore Government ; Coffee 
Stealing Prevention Act ; Telegraphic Communication ; 
Local'ofticials ; and Mining Industry. The report having 
been adopted and the accounts passed, the following 
committee was appointed for the coming year:— Messrs. 
Batty, Boosey, Dawson, Fetherstonhaugh, Griffin, 
Hockin, Jowitt, C. A. Mackenzie, Malcolm, Moon, Mil- 
ler, Punnett, Romilly, A. Trollop, J. VanReesema, 
Walker, Winterbotham and G.L. Yonge. A discussion 
then took place regarding roads and railway. Mr. 
Young was re-elected Honorary Secretary, and the 
meeting concluded, 
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Correr Lear Disrasz: Tren ‘‘ Richmonps” IN 
THE FirLtp !—The following paragraph is from the 
Batavia Handelsblad :—‘‘A Sourabaya paper asserts 
that Mr, Jacob F. Storck, coffee planter in the Fiji 
islands, intends to visit Ceylon via Java for the purpose 
of diffusing an invention of his. The said gentlemen 
has discovered a remedy for the Hemileia vastatriz, 
consisting in charging the atmosphere with an element 
which is fatal to the Hemileia, and may be produced by 
women and children. All this is very mysterious, 
but we must wait for Mr. Storck’s arrival before we 
can say more about it.” Mr, Stork has already sent 
one or two letters to the Observer expressive of the 
utmost confidence in his remedy for coffee leaf disease. 
His journey hither all the way from Fiji will afford 
very practical evidence of his good faith, and so it 
behoves the Planters’ Association to consider betimes 
what isto be done with their visitor. Would it not 
be advisable to select 150 to 200 acres of typical coffee, 
and, dividing it into three equal portions representing 
the same conditions as far as possible, to hand one over 
to Mr. Stock to experiment on for 6 months ; another to 
be treated with carbolized vapour under Mr. Schrottky’s 
care; and a third with sulphur and lime according 
to Mr. Marshall Ward’s suggestions? MHalf-a-dozen 
Visiting Agents—say, Messrs. W. D. Gibbon, Bosan- 
quet, W. Mackenzie, Young, Grigson, Ballardie and 
Iryine—representing varied interests and experience, 
should then be constituted a Board of Inspection, with 
the Planting Member of Council, and the Chairman 
and Secretary of the Association, to report definitely 
on the result. 

Mercara, 3lst Oct.—The S. W. monsoon closed 
about the first week in October, and will be reckoned 
as one of the very lightest that has happened in the 
annals of the country. The weather was similar to 
what was in by-gone yeara, but the rains were neither 
so persistent nor fierce, there were no terrific down- 
pours of twelve or thirteen inches in a day and there 
happened occasional breaks during the day-time, when 
the gloom was relieved by glimpses of the sun, and 
patches of the blue sky in July and August. The 
rain-fall registered by me from the beginning of the 
monsoon to its close on October 3rd was 1495 inches 
against 246 inches for similar dates in 1880, and 2425 
in 1879. Cardamom picking, which commenced a fort- 
night ago, is well forward: the out-turn will be a 
little below the average, but they are of an excellent 
quality, the pods being of a more uniform size, and 
of a good chrome-yellow color, whilst the seed are 
well pronounced in flavor and scent. There is an 
active demand for them in Mercara, by the native 
buyers, and prices keep high; the fine weather of late 
has giyen them every facility for being dried quickly 
and well, which so much improves the quality. Ihe 
partial failure in the crop is owing toa shortness of 
showers, neccessary for bringing out the blossom, which 
should fail in April or march, being. this year, both 
uncertain and late.- Cardamoms have hitherto been in 
the hands of the Coorgs, who combine together in a 
district and rent large tracts of forest from Govern- 
ment. there is little more excitement or expectation 
of making a large profit in this way then in being 
the lessee of a toll-gate. The plant is indigenous in 
the forests, us persistent of life as the Petris Aquilina, 
our common fern, requires no cultivation, little atten- 
tion, self-germinating, and dies only from etiolation, 
Until quite recently it was a Government monopoly, 
like ;andalwood and tamarind fruit io-day—and was 
a large source of income to the old Rajahs who held 
the country. ‘The yield has grown less year by year: 
Europeans have never regarded cardamoms as a special 
culture until this year; there was some forest land 
that has been paid tax for above twenty years, and 
has literally produced nothing. Well, under the 
spirited energy of a new manager, attempts have 
been made to grow them, About forty acres are 


planted up, come six feet apart, with young seedlings 
The forest trees are left stunding, an occasional tree 
being felled to let the light in—there will be a small 
crop next year.—Madras Standard. 

Tux Ninerr1 Correr,—The coffee crop is expected 
to be late this year, The late spring rains brought 
the blossom out a little after time and the dry weather 
generally that succeeded did not contribute to develop 
the berry. In some localities it is abnormally small, 
but the bean shows compact and firm. The crop will 
probably be characterised as light and small. Most 
estates are short and even this limited outturn was 
menaced during the year. If prices rise, working ex- 
penses may be recovered, if not the outturn will leave. 
many of the estates with an increasing debit balance. 
The gold industry has thrown coffee back consider- 
ably, but beyond a temporary depression this product 
will assert its superiority and remunerative charac- 
ter before long.— Indian paper. 

SLAVERY IN BraAzit.—ln its issue of October 
Ist, the Angilo-Brazilian Times hasan interesting 
article on the Free Birth Act of Sept, 28th, 1871, 
“when the light of freedom first dawned upon the 
dark horizon of Brazilian slavery, and it was pro- 
claimed that from that glorious day—glorious alike to 
Visconde do Rio Branco, Brazil, and humanity-—not 
a slave could be born within the wide expanse of 
the Brazilian Empire.” Our contemporary proceeds 
to remark as follows :—‘‘Happily, the experience of 
the last ten years has served to dispel in great measure 
the doubts and fears which at first clouded the future. 
The generally cheerful and even benevolent co-opera- 
tion of the slave-owners has smoothed away many 
of the inherent difficulties of the law and has extend- 
ed its benefits far beyonnd anticipation. It is, indeed, 
most honourable to them that they have discharged 

heir duty towards the children of their slaves with 
humanity and kindness, and that, instead of viewing 
the continuance of the charge as irksome, and to 


‘be rejected at the earliest opportunity, the right of 


option has not been availed of in more than two 
cases in a thousand. It is also most honourable to 
them that their private emancipations have been upon 
a scale of unexpected magnitude that proves the force of 
emancipatory sentiment in their midst and has thrown 
the official emancipations completely into the shade. 
As regards the solution of the labour question created 
by death among the slaves and a progress of emancipa- 
tion which it is the desire of many in the nation 
to hurry to the goal, the mists of uncertainty, un- 
fortunately, still, envelop it and render it obscured. 
The attitude of the native freeman, the freedman 
and the ingenuo in face of it, is still a problem. 
Immigration, partially repelled by the existence of 
slavery, by the defects of the land system, and. by 
the sanitary perils of our maritime cities, has not 
yet become an agricultural power, and Chinese labour, 
even as a temporary assistance, is still of small promise 
of attainment. Nevertheless, some progress towards 
the solution is apparent ; immigrant labour is super- 
seding that of the slaves in many employments 
within the cities, the central sugar factories ex- 
preience no difficulty im obtaining the free labour 
the law imposes on them, and yeurly the influence 
of free native labour is becoming more sensible in 
the production of our staples, so that weseem gradu- 
ally to be approaching the point when a proper ad- 
justment of wages and the personal relations of the 
labourer and employer, relations still hampered by 
mischievous attempts to retain from the slave system 
intolerable restraints upon personal independence, may 
suffice, if not, what cannot be hoped, to avoid great 
difficulties and perhaps a revolution 
tion system, and to at least tide the country over 


a labour crisis without great dangerto the interests — 


of agriculture, 


in the planta- 


‘ 


——— 
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COLONEL BEDDOME ON CINCHONA 
PLANTING IN CEYLON. 


The report furnished by Colonel Beddome to the 
“Madras Government on the result of his short visit 
to this island will be read with considerable interest. 
He identifies our strong-growing large-leavel “hybrid, ’ 
hitherto reckoned a cross between Oflicinalis and 
Succirubra, as the ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo” a variety of 
red bark, But there are some contradictions in Mr. 
Cross’s and Colonel Beddome’s Reports to the Madras 
Government, that must be cleared up before we can 
be quite sure what these gentlemen mean by the new 
species. Mr. Cross more especially gave the name 
**Pata de Gallinazo” to the Pubescens, and he speaks 
of it as a narrow-leaved variety of red bark. Colonel 
Beddome classes the glabrous and pubescens (hairy) 
kind together, and says some of them have hitherto 
been spoken of as Jagnifolia. Here is the extract 
bearing on the subject from Col. Beddome’s Report 
on the Nilgiri plantations :-— 

« Pubescens.”—Na one can visit the Naduvatam 
plantation or the ‘‘ Hooker” at Pykara without being 
struck by the splendid growth on grass land of the 
species known as ‘‘ Pubescens”; whilst ‘‘Succirubra” 
is always very stunted and with the leaves very much 
erimpled and unhealthy looking in this soil, this 
species or variety is of sturdy fine growth far out- 
topping the Red barks and with very healthy darker 

reen leaves; the difference in the growt!, however, 


’ 


is not so marked in the shola soil, as the ‘‘Succi- 


rubra” grows there equally or nearly equally robust, 
This ‘“ Pubescens” has generally been supposed to be 
ap accidental hybrid of Nilgiri origin and is often 
known as Mr. Mclyor’s hybrid; it is, however, no 
hybrid* whatever, nor has it any of the character- 
istics of one, and it has evidently been in the Nilgiri 
plantations since their commencement, though not re- 
cognized as distinct from ‘‘Succirubra” in its young 
growth and before flowering. It differs from ‘‘Succi- 
rubra” (besides in its more robust growth at a 
higher elevation and in poorer soil) in its leaves 
being more pointed, more coriaceous, of a much 
darker green, and more shining, and inthe primary 
veins being less at right angles with the midrib. Mr, 
Rowson pointed me out what he called two distinct 
varieties ; one he said called ‘‘Pubescens”’ by Mr. 
Melvor and the other called ‘*‘ Magnifolia’’t+ On care- 
ful examination, however, the only difference appeared 
to be a certain amount of pubescence on the young 
shoots and under surface of the leaves in the former, 
Whereas typical specimens of the latter are quite 
labrous on the under surface of the leaves, and the 


* Note.—Hybrids between distinct species could 
scarcely occur without isolation, or without removing 
the anthers (of the flowers to be impregnated) at a 
very early stage, as I find the anthers burst before 
the valvate lobes of the corolla are fairly open. I 
nd the flowers of Officinalis (and all the other species 

far as I have observed) dimorphic; some trees 
have all the flowers with short included anthers and 
Tong exserted style, others with long anthers and 
Short included style [this dimorphism occurs also com- 
only in species of Hedyotis—Anotis and other genera of 
this tribe (Rubiacew) indigenous on the Nilgiris. ] Seeds of 
Aybrids would be sterile except under certain conditions. 
+ Nothing to do with the ‘* Chin. Magnifola” Rz 
and Pavon, which is now placed in a another genus 
**Cascarilla’ differing from Cinchona in having a 
 papillose instead of ahairy corolla and in the dehis- 
—@ense of the capsules, 
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young shoots are very slightly pubescent; and I 


found that Mr. Rowson could not tell one from the 
other except by very close inspection, and that the 
difference in Pubescens, though sometimes much 
marked, wasin other cases not apparent. The pub- 
escent variety has also been called ‘‘Lanosa’ and 
giowing in shola soil with ‘“‘Succirubra” might be passed 
by as that species by the uninitiated ; the leaf however 
ig never so rounded at the apex and it has a flatter sur- 
face, and never the crimpled look that ‘‘Succirubra” 
always assumes more or less, I found a good many 
of ‘‘Magnifolia’ and a few ‘‘Pubescens’ in the 
Dodabetta plantations, and there are some fine old trees 
of ‘* Magnifolia” in the 1865 plantation which are cert- 
ainly not supplies (which alone would prove that they 
could not be hybrids), but here I found them both 
known to the superintendent (Narrainsawmy) as 
‘** Pubescens,” the name ‘ Magnifolia” not being known, 

Mr. Rowson informed me that be considered them 
hybrids, as they had not appeared before the 1869 
planting (it will be seen elsewhere that Mr. Cross 
detected them in the oldest planting) ; that they both 
generally came up true from seed, but that he had 
kpown many sown as these hybrids come up true 
“succirubra’”’”’ which, he however, attributed to care- 
less gathering. He also stated that be had largely 


| propagated ‘‘Pubescens’ and not ‘‘ Magnifolia” on the 


supposition that the bark of the former was much more 
valuable ; the bark he also said both of ‘‘ Pubescens” 
and ‘‘ Magnifolia” had not been sent to market except 
from a few trees taken carelessly by coolies and mixed 
with other barks, but samples bad been collected from 
one or two trees and sent home for analysis, and this 
analysis is given in G. O.. No, 1,336, of 23rd June 1879, 
under ‘‘ hybrid Pubescens” and is most favorable, though 
I am not inclined, as I have said elsewhere, to give too 
much reliance on the analysis from single individuals, 

erhaps, grown under very favorable circumstances, 
These specimens were taken from the glabrous *‘ Magni- 
folia” and not from ‘‘ Pubescens.” 

Narrainsawmy, the Dodabetta Superintendent, in- 
formed me that he did uot consider “ Pubescens ” 
a hybrid, as there were large trees in the 1865 planta- 
tion which he had always been familiar with since he 
took charge in 1868; he also stated that if sown 
they sometimes come up true, but they often come 
up ‘‘Officinalis” (this must of course be due to care- 
less gathering). I subsequently got Mr. Cross to make 
a careful examination of this species or variety both 
at Naduvatam and on Dodabetta, He informs me 
that ‘‘ Magnifolia” and ‘‘ Pubescens” are one and the 
same species, and scarcely distinguishable, that he is 
quite familiar with the tree which he found himself in 
the red bark region on the slopes of Chimborazo, 
but always at a higher elevation than ‘‘ Succirubra,” 


| and that the Cascarilleros or bark collectors always 


distinguished it as the ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo” (or 
turkey buzzard’s foot), while they called the ‘‘Suc- 
cirubra” ‘‘teja” (or tile bark), but that the  barl;, 
was not put up separately by these collectors. "(fo 
also states that he believes this tree has never {jean 
figured or described although Weddell (lotes, sur les 
Quinquinas) refers to no less than four spec’jes as the 
source of P&Ata de Gallinazo, whilst Mr, Spruce in 
his report includes the Pita de Gallinazo as bark 
collector’s lore, evidently regarding i+, as an alias of 
“Succirubra,” though he could never have seen the 
trees. Mr. Cross also states that{b e examined the very 
tree at Naduvatam, that the ‘jark was taken from 


| for analysis, and that it is typical “ Pata de Galli- 


nazo’’ (or the glabrous ¢* Magnifolia” of Mr. 


| Rowson), and that thera oan be no mistaking the 


strong growing varieties of both sorts on the 
Staastnod ; but that in e ome cases true ‘ Succcirubra” 
has been pointed out to him as ‘‘Pubescens” in 
the Naduvatam plant,ations and the same mistake 
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he says seems to have occurred at Darjeeling. There 
is evidently some confusion about the pubescent va- 
riety, and I fear that the officials do not always 
distinguish between some forms of ‘‘ Succirubra ” 
and ‘‘ Pubescens” when growing in shola soi, and 
that awkward mistakes are liable to occur both in 
the supply of seed and collection of bark. Mr. 
Cross also informs me that he found trees of this 
‘Pats de Gallinazo”’ in the oldest plantations at 
Naduvatam and that he has no doubt it was intro- 
duced here from the commencement, but that 1b was 
not distinguished from. ‘‘Succirubra” till ib grew up 
and flowered or till its robuster growth became ap- 
aprent, 

I forward with this report carefully dried and 
monnted specimens of both ‘‘ Magnifolia” and ‘“ Pubes- 
cens,” so I trust that they may be compared with 
typical specimens of the various species in the Kew 
Herbarium. I also forward specimens of all other 
species referred to in this report for comparison, &c. 

I examined the two trees in Dodabetta from which 
Narrainsawmy tells me the analysis of hybrid ‘‘Pubescens ” 
is given in G.O., No. 1,336, dated 23rd June 1879 
(Nos. 10, 11 and 12) ; they are both the glabrous variety 
that Mr. Rowson calls ‘‘ Magnifolia” and Mr, Cross 
styles ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo,” The results from the 
three specimens sent vary much in the precentage of the 
different alkaloids, and also the variations with the 
eamples sent from Naduvatam are considerable ; this is 
not satisfactory, though there is proof that we have in 
this plant a very valuable species. 

The Dodabetta Superintendent informs me that this 
tree suffersless from frost than the ‘‘ officinalis.” 
Howard calls this 


Mr. tree ‘‘ officinalis” var, 
“ Pubescens.” It is in my opinion nearer ‘‘ succi- 
rubra” than ‘‘ Pubescens’ ([Officinalis?—Ep.] and 
it will be seen from some specimens that I for- 


ward that the leaves from shoots and suckers are 
nearly as large as those of ‘‘succirubra,” though 
more lanceolate in shape and more pointed. No 
varieties of ‘‘ officinalis,” not even its largest leaved 
from ‘“‘ Uritusinga,” ever produce leaves nearly as 
large as this. 

I wuch fear that in some cases seed of true ‘‘ Succi- 
rubra”? may have been forwarded from Naduvatam 
to Ceylon, Darjeeling or elsewhere instead of true 
‘“«Pubescens,” and that unfortunate mistakes may 
thereby arise. 

I have had long talks with Mr. Cross about this 
tree, and we have examined many together, and he 
now writes me; ‘‘ The circumstance that this prolific 
and hardy sort has so long escaped notice, and the 
uncertainty that still exists as to which of the two 
sorts (‘Succirubra’ or the so-called ‘ Pubescens’) 1s 
the richest in alkaloids is much to be wondered at.” 
ij is I now think all important that the doubts 
about it should be cleared up and that we 
should have a careful analysis from a considerable 
number of both the glabrous and pubescens varieties. * 

This species is very strong growing,and will cert- 
aii ly yield far more bark in a given time than 

_ her; it willalso, I think, prove to be longer 
any v it > 2 » Pp FS 
lived. 

—¥Norn,- ~there is still some doubt as to ‘ Magni- 
; ele ” being one and the same 

: ther slight variations of the same speci- 
Bae tienes Tn Wself feel fully convinced that they 
Y *, wever, that the fact may be estab- 
are, I trust, ho ™, : 
lished from the dn. 4 ifolia (b ane soe ae 
Sees jared agnifolia (true) which gave the 
ib atnct thotidt: 16) Ma 0., No. 1,386, of 28rd June 


favourable analysis in G * ~: Soe niet 
1879, as far as Dodabetta 38 concerned, whilst it is 
largely propagated at 


‘* Pubescens” that is being , 
Naduvatam, The Naduvatam’ _azalysis was from trees 
rowing in Ossington which av have notseen, but Mr. 
‘rows states they are ‘ Magni: ‘olia. 


folia” and 


It is of course, of comparatively little importance 
whether the so-called hybrid belongs to the red or 
crown bark species, so long as its growth and yield 
of quinine are so exceptionally good as is now reported. 
Colonel Beddome after going over the Nilgiri and Cey- 
lon plantations speaks of it as the ‘‘ Cinchona of the 
future,” and certainly if 7 per cent*of quinine is attain- 
able as in the case of the Agrakanda tree, and the 
trees prove hardier and of more rapid growth than 
the Calisayas, the precious Ledgeriana itself may find 
no mean rival in Pata de Gallinazo. The highest 
price secured for ‘‘Pubescens” bark of this species 
from the Nilgiris was 7s 6d per lb, It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the growth of Calisayas in 
several districts in Ceylon has been eminently satis- 
factory, as was shewn by Mr. J. A. Roberts of Pus- 
sellawa some timeago. The very successful experience 
of belts of blue gums on ‘‘Lover’s Leap” cinchona 
estate near Nuwara liya (noticed by Colonel Beddome) 
ought to be decisive. There are no failures and no 
canker visible on this favoured property, we believe, 
and yet the soil was far from favourable to begin 
with, Messrs. Taylor and &cott—to whom the credit 
of the careful planting and the happy plan of belts 
one chain apart, trees 6 or 8? feet distant in the row, 
belongs—are inclined to think that the gums have 
not only sheltered the cinchonas, but have benefited 
the soil, more especially in withdrawing superfluous 
moisture. We believe their experience points to the 
wisdom of even closer planting of the gums, say four 
feet apart in the rows. In reference to Mr, Cross’s 
“Pata de Gillinazo” we may mention that in a 
private letter received from Madras, from a reliable 
quarter, it is stated that the latest analysis of the 
“natural” bark of ‘‘Pubescens” gives nearly 13 per 
cent of. alkaloids, of which 7:07 is ‘‘sulphate of 
quinine,” but this isnot so goad as 6°77 pure quinine 
from the tree on Agrakanda. It will be observed that 
Colonel Beddome’s visit to Ceylon has opened his eyes 
to the value of chemical analyses, and so the Madras 
Government (on his recommendation) will no doubt 
at once engage a successor to Mr. Broughton, while 
the Ceylon authorities without any reference to ana- 
lyses, are getting out a trained cinchona cultivator 
in Mr, Nock, to take charge of the wretched neglected 
piece of waste ground and the petty nurseries known 
as ‘‘Hakgala Gardens.” Our next visitor in connection 
with cinchona cultivation will probably be Mr. Gammie 
of Sikhim. Writing on the 4th instant this gentle- 
man says :— 

‘TI cannot yet fix the date of my visit to Ceylon but 
hope to get away soon. We have just got our bark 
boiling apparatus erected, and begin boiling at once, 
and until everything is shown to be in fair working 
order I cannot think of applying for leave.” 3 
Mr, Gammie will deserve a hearty welcome here not 
only for his intelligent and successful management of 
the Northern Gardens, but also for his indefatigable 
efforts to manufacture on the spot a febrifuge suitable 
for use in India. 


COLONEL BEDDOME’S REPORT ON THE 
CEYLON CINCHONA PLANTATIONS. 
Colonel R. H. Beddome, Conservator of Forests, hai 
reported to the Government, that he lately paid a 
short visit to Ceylon in connection with Cinchona, 
He says :— Sy 
Route Pursued.—I was only able to spare a fortnight, 


of Sar ale 
it teats aa =i) 
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86 that my visit was rather hurried ; but I was able to 
see a good many estates at different elevations and with 
different soils. I also obtained much information from 
Dr, Trimen, who accompanied me from Peradeniya 
through some of the estates in Kotmale and Dimbula as 
far as Nuwara Eliya, whence ho was obliged to return, I 
afterwards visited the Government plantation and 
nursery at Hakgala, estates about Nuwara Eliya, Kanda- 
polla and Uda Pussellawa and returned to Peradeniya 
through some of the estates in the Ramboda and Pussel- 
lawa districts. 

The Pata,—I was much interested to find the ‘‘ Pata 
de gallinazo” of Mr. Cross, the species hitherto known 
here as ‘‘ Magnifolia,” about which I have written so 
much, widely distributed in the island, chiefly amongst 
the * Succirubra ” trees, between 3,000 and 5,000 feet 
elevation and maintaining its uviform character and 
strong rapid growth. This species is in Ceylon generally 
known as ‘‘ Hybrid” though it has other names, and is 
sometimes called ‘‘Condaminea.” Most planters appeared 
easily to recognize all their different individuals of 
it as one and the same plant, and always spoke of 
them as their ‘‘hybrids,” but were delighted at a 
reaction against the hybrid theory, and to think it 
a distinct species which could be propngated from 
seed, a8 many of them think with me that it is prob- 
ably within certain elevations, the chinchona of the 
future. Some planters were inclined to look upon each 
individual tree of this as a separate hybrid, ond all dis- 
tinct one from the other, though almost uniform in ap- 

earance, In one estate in Lindula, known as Agra- 
anda, I found that the analysis of the bark of three 


It was as follows ;— 


by Mr. Howard. 


No. Quinine. Chinchonidine. Quinidine. Chinchonine. 
Vig 677 i trace trace, 
AS 3°66 4°06 do. do, 

Vil. 4°08 2°84 do. do, 


These were all large, strong, healthy trees. No. VII. 
the largest, was o little over 29 feet high and 2 feet 
in girth, breast high, JI do not think correct data 
as to age was available, but they appeared to be not 
Tess than 10 years, This analysis is most interesting, 
as showing what o very large percentage in quinine 
“some of this species can give, and also as sbowing 
hhow variable the yield is from different individuals ; 
Which is, as far nas I cnn see, equally the 
‘ease with all the-otber species of the genus. 
I found Dr. Trimen exceedingly interested in this 
Bpevies, and he had been cautioning the planters against 
the hybrid theory. I believe that he is now fully 
convinced that it is a perfectly distinct species and 
nh undescribed one; and he intends, I believe, to 
discribe and figure it in his Journal of Botany. 


_ Pubescens.—I also saw trees of our ‘ Pubescens ”’ 
(or the downy variety of the ‘ Pata”’) p»rticularly in 
“Pusséllawa, but they do not appear so abundant as 
the glabrous species, 


__ Red Bark,—The growth of “ succirubra” is exceed- 
ingly good in many parts that I visited, and I often 
‘Baw it growing well in deserted coffee where the soil 
must have terribly deteriorated. If all old deserted 
collee eon can be planted up with “ succirubra” 

will be a great thing for both India and Ceylon ; 
except at the lower elevations, however, the ‘' Pata” 
Brows even better than the ‘‘succirubra,” and is the 
ee to plant at any rate anywhere above 4,000 feet, 


Crown Bark,—I was not fortunate in seeing any good 
*‘ofticinalis” plantations of any age or size. I was not 
however able to go to Haputale or Uva, the two best dis- 
riots, I believe, as far as soils and climate go. I saw both 
at Nuwara Eliya and in Kandapolla, and elsewhere large 
plantations of ‘‘ officinalis” of very young growth look- 
Ing exceedingly senithy tren sufliciently protected by 

eastern exposure) but the soil everywhere is much 


different trees of this ‘‘Pata” had been reported on 


inferior to what we have on the Nilgiris, often very 
shallow or with a clayey sub-soil which induces early 
decay, chiefly from canker, and the planters do not 
look to longevity for ‘‘officinalis’ in these soils, but 
they uproot at 4 or 5 years of age and replant. We 
have nothing of this sort in India, and I trnst it 
may never be necessary, but the whole conditions «f 
soil and climate are different. We have not planted 
any tracts with a sub-soil of impervious clay, and 
we have a period of drought which, I think, will turn 
out to be beneficial to ‘‘officinalis” (though probably 
not for some other species) and antagonistic to canker; 
whilst in Ceylon, in addition to a very heavy monsoon 
with often no sunshine for very long periods, they 
have rain all the year round, which induces early mat- 
urity and the too early flowering of the trees. So 
profitable is the crown bark at present prices that, 
even in face of this early maturity and early decay, 
the planters are making large profits. On one estate 
which I visited on upper Ramboda, called Frotoft, 
45 acres of “officinalis” had been uprooted at 44 years 
of age, and the trees had yielded 25 tons of dry bark 
which was sold at 48. per lb. (=£11,200}, and it was 
said that 1s. per lb. would even have paid. ‘here 
is, of course, much doubt how often goils like this 
can be replanted; but uprooting in this case was 
imperative, as the trees were all beginning to go 
out even at this early age from cauker, «and 
this is said to be generally the case, and that cop- 
picing even cannot be resorted to, as it is generally 
the root canker. I was even told in several estates 
that whole nurseries had gone out from this cause. 
This must, I think, be simply the damping or rotting 
off of the roots of the seedlings from the use of too 
rich or damp soil in the beds and the want of silver 
sand, On another estate called Lool Condura (in the 
same vicinity), which I did not visit, I heard that 
two crops had already been taken off by the same 
method of uprooting, with very favourable results 
financially, and that the estate had been planted up 
a third time. All these estates are considerably below 
5,000 feet and consequently at an elevation much 
below what we grow “ cfficinalis”’ at, ond this early 
decay may possibly be averted at the higher eleva- 
tions about Nuwara Eliya, &c; the growth there is 
allvery young at present. On oneestate called, I think, 
Thallipody* not far from Nuwara Eliya, I found that 
all the ‘‘officinalis” trees had been shaved (Java 
method) before they were barely three years old! The 
proceeds were said to have cleared the estate of all 
expenditure, and the trees, small as they were, were 
certainly nearly all renewing their bark ! In another 
estate in this locality I saw ‘‘ officinalis” which had 
been put down as close as 24x24, growing very well. 
However, there is an opinion amongst some of the 
planters that close planting can be overdone and so 
cause unhealtby growth from an early age that may 
not be easily rectified by subsequent thinning ; it is a 
question on which actual experience is mvch required. 

Belts of Trees as Break-winds,—Near Nuwarva Eliya, 
I saw an “ Officinalis” plantation in a high, bleak- 
exposed situation, which was exceedingly interesting on 
account of the systematic way in which belts of 
Bucalyptus globulus had been planted as a break-wind. 
At achain apart, throughout the plantations, single 
rows of these trees, each tree at 6 feet apart, had been 
put down at the same time as the chinchona; they 
had been topped when young, and grown out witha 
bushy habit, and the Cinchona was growing, coim- 
paratively, exceedingly well, where there could have 
been nothing but most wretchedly-stunted growth 
without tbis protection. I think this plan can with 
great advantage be introduced into several portions of 
our plantation on Dodabetta and at Naduvatam and 
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Pykara, and J would draw the attention of chinchona 
planters generally to the great importance and value 
of these or similar break-winds, and JI know of no 
tree that would answer better than the Biuegums 
at high elevations. 

Calisaya.—{L had no opportunity of seeing any good 
plantations of calisaya such as, I believe, exyst in 
Maskeliya and other parts of the island which I had 
not time to visit However, I saw some fing trees 
mixed with other chinchonas and coffee in different 
estates at low elevations, Considering the fine ap- 
pearance and growth of one that I saw growing on 
the estate called Agrakanda in Lindula (about 4,000 
feet), I think it probable that finer calisaya will be 
grown in Ceylon than in India, and that with this 
species the moist climate of the island has the advantage 
azainst our droughts ; but I have had very little expert- 
ence with calisaya. ‘the analysis of this tree 
by Mr. Howard hid given 5°65 per cent of 
quinine, 122 of chinchon'dine, 44 of chinchonine and 
only a trace of quinidine. Two miles from Nuwara 
Eliya, at the head of the Ramb: da pass, I saw a most re- 
markable plantation of what were called ‘hybrid 
ealisaya.” The elevation is too high, I should think 
for the species being about 6,000 feet, and the trees 
are all quite shrubs, 4 to 6 feet high, densely branched 
from the bage. ‘The plantaton is, however, looked 
upon as one of great value by some experienced planters. 
I recogniz-d our var. Javanica, but there were quite 
a crowd of other forms that J have not seen in our 
plantations (we probably had some of them and they 
have died out) and which wouid completely puzzle 
any botanist. Itis quite possible that we have here 
only a single species, a very protean one, producing 
all these varieties from thesame seed, but it is, 1 
think, more likely that there are many really different 
speciis mixed, species which have not as yet been 
worked out by a botanist; either of these views are, 
I think, preferable to the hybrid theory. On the 
subject of classification Dr. Trimen has written the 
following valuable remarks (vide Mr. Owen’s ‘‘ Chin- 
chona Planter’s Manual’’):— 

‘“‘The genus cinchona presents us with a very well- 
marked and striking instance of a clearly defined 
naturel group, in which the individuals composing it, 
instead of as usual being with more or less facility 
thrown into different sets marked out by clear dis- 
tinctive characters, (and thus forming the ‘ species ’ 
of the naturalist) offer themselves as a crowd of forms 
closely connected in different directions, but showing 
only trifling modifications of structure of a sort usually 
regarded as of but little systematic value, Such general 
are not very uncommon and the botanist of Hurope is 
but too familiar with cases in Salix (willows), Rubus 
(blackberries) and Rosa (wild roses). : 

“his state of things is natural and has not arisen 
under cultivation. In ‘ chinchona,’ the great majority 
of the described forms have been found in the Andes 
themselves, where the genus basa range of over 2,000 
miles from north to south, and at altitudes from 2,000 
—11,000 feet, but chiefly between 5,000 and 8,000 feet. 
It would appear that every district of this extensive 
area has its own peculiar chinchonas, 
species are known to range widely through it; none 
to oceur throughout. A very similar statement might 
be made with regard to the fruticose Rubi in Kurope.” 

Really careful experiments with the seed of each 
marked variety or species would be exceedingly in- 
teresting and would probably clear up the doubt 
whether they are distiict species or all forms of one 
very protean species ; but if the latter be proved to 
be the case, the botanist will have a most difficult 
task in (he clagsification of the genus, Analysis is all 
important in a plantation of this sort, if profit is to 
be looked to, and the same may be said of the ordin- 
ary form of Calisaya or of Javanica or any other 
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of its forms, as it has been proved that forms appar- 
ently quite similar in every way may in some indi- 
viduals be very rich in quinine and in others haye 
no trace of it. The planter has therefore to be cau- 
tioned against any indiscriminate growth of ‘‘ Yellow 
barks” at this stage of our knowledge, as not only 
is this an established fact, but we at present know 
little about the elevation or climate adapted for these 
species, 

Ledgeriana.—Dr. Trimen informs me that both he 
and Mr. Moens of Java consider this species as quite 
a distinct one and not as hitherto supposed only a 
variety of ‘‘calisaya,”” and that he has lately de- 
scribed it assuch in his ‘‘ Journal of Botany.” He 
also pointed out to methat the flower pedicels always 
have a drooping habit not seen in “‘ calisaya,” and 
that the flower buds want the knob-like apex charac- 
teristic of ‘‘ calisaya.” 

The enormous profits of the Ledgeriana plantation 
in Java under Mr. Moens, and the visit last year 
of that gentleman to Ceylon, have given a great im- 
petus to the planting of this species in Ceylon. I had 
not an opportunity of seeing the best or oldest grown 
in Ceylon, butI saw soine large trees many of young 
growth, and also experiments with Mr. Moens’ sys- 
tem of grafting this species on ‘“‘succirubra.’’ I, how- 
ever, learnt that no analysis of this bark in Ceylon could- 
in any way be compared with that in Java, and it is prob 
able that the deep, rich, volcanic soil in the latter place 
is the real cause of the wonderful results. Mr. Moens 
has obtained as much as 13 per cent. of pure quinine 
from one tree of this species, and Dr. Trimen tells me 
that he (Mr. Moens) destroys all trees which on ana- 
lysis do not give a very high yield, and that he grafts 
from the richest on to ‘‘succirubra,” and that he has 
a small area of these grafts which are giving most 
surprizing results and astonishing every one. Dr. Tri- 
men also informed me that this grafting on ‘‘succi- 
rubra” was resorted to, owing to the great difficulty 
of propagating this species by cuttings; but Mr. Grant 
in the Ouchterlony Valley (I was over his establish- 
ment lately) has been most successful with cuttings 
under glass with bottom heat, scarcely haying a fail- 
ure, so I cannot, I confess, see the advantage of the 
grafting, if cuttings can be grown easily in India, and 
I believe not only Mr. Grant but also Captain Cox 
has had no difficulty; the grafting process besides 
could hardly be resorted to for large areas. It is, 
however, important I think that weshould have some 
experiments on this plan, when we open ground for 
‘‘calisaya” and ‘‘ Ledgers” at a lower elevation. Mr. 
Moens’ plan is described as follows in the Chinchona 
Manual above referred to :— 

“This system has been largely pursued by Mr. 
Moens in Java for the multiplication of Ledgerianas, 
with great success. For a description of the method 
we are indebted to ‘Viator’ and Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth who visited Java and there saw the operation 
performed. Succirubra being the commonest and 
most rapid-growing cinchona is chosen for the stock 
succirubra plants about a year old are chosen, and 
to economise space are stumped at a point six or 
eight inches above the soil. Thisis done just above 
a joint. A flat cutis then made in the stem under 
the bark which is not removed sufliciently deep to 
make a surface large enough to allow a ledgeriana 
shoot (cut through diagonally, the cut being one to 
one and-a-half inches long) to fit cambium to cambium 
to the succirubra, the bark of the succirubra overlying 
the cut being left intact. The ledgeriana shoot must 
be cut just where the hard mature wood ends and 
where the branch begins to be tender and succulent 
from the newness of its growth. It is then fitted 
carefully into the cut in the succirubra stem, the flap 
of bark put over it andthe whole bound firmly with — 
Berlin wool. String pulled out of an ordinary sack will — 
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do almost equally well. The operation is simpler, if the 
‘ succirubra has a double stem, one of which is then cut off 
diagonally at the fork, leaving a flap of bark at the upper 
end of the cut. The ledgeriana shoot is then cut, so that 
it shall correspond in shape and size with the cut sur- 
face of thesuccirubra, but a flap of bark is left hanging 
from its lower end. ‘The two cut surfaces are then fitted 
together, the flap of ledger bark overlying the succi- 
‘rubra stem and the flap in the succirubra over- 
lying the Ledger cutting, and thus giving a better hold 
to the binding. The pots which contain the grafted 
plants are then laid on their sides graft uppermost, in 
propagating frames and kept until the bark begins to 
unite and new leaves to show, when they are placed 
upright. The succirubra is cut off just above the graft 
as soon as the plants are fairly united and there is no 
fear of this further mutilation of the tree injuring the 
young graft the bandage being removed at the same 
time. Four weeks is the time that generally elapses 
before this can be done. Ithas been proved that a good 
graft grows faster than an original Ledgeriana tree, 
and thatthe qaalities of the stock never in the slight- 
est degree affect thetree it bears. A skilled laborer 
can graft from 200 to 250 Ledger cuttings on succi- 
rubra stems every day and the operation is therefore 
evidently not a very expensive one. There can be no 
dout as toits advisability in all cases where individual 
trees of special valueare to be propagated from.” 

Orispa.—I saw abundance of what Dr. Trimen calls 
the ‘‘ Crispa variety of officinalis,” and it is the same 
as we have abundantly represented in the Dodabetta 
plantations not differing from ordinary ‘‘ officinalis” 
except in its rather smaller leaves and often running 
into the ordinary form soas not to be distinguishable. 

Uritusinga.—l saw no ‘‘ Uritusinga” in Ceylon 
amongst the older Crown barks, and Iam unable to 
distinguish this variety from ‘‘ Officinalis ” when they 
are young. 

Hackgalle Government Gardens.—As a _ cinchona 
plantation these have been utterly neglected. The 
older trees have almost all died out, or been cut 
down and the coppice not attended to; they were 
scarcely worth a visit; there were, however, numerous 
nurseries for seedlings of various kinds. 

Grass Land.—I saw scarcely any grass land plant- 
ing. Unlike the Nilgiris, where nearly all the grass 
land rejoices in an open and gravelly soil, the grass 
land (or patanas, as they are called) in the Central 
Provinces have generally a black peaty soil quite un- 
fit for the growth of chinchona, and similar to what 
we have in swampy ravines only. I daresay there 
may be suitable grass-land soils in parts that I did 
not visit, but I only saw some small patches; but in 
these ‘‘officinalis” was growing well where planted, 
but it was quite young. 

Importance of Analysis.—My visit to Ceylon and the 
advantages I have had of discussing matters with Dr, 
 Trimen, and also of hearing Mr. Moens’ views through 
Dr. Trimen, has made me alter my opinions very 
much with reference to the value of analysis, and I 
think it now all-important that very great attention 
should be paid to this subject in our plantations, partic- 
ularly with reference to ‘‘ officinalis” and the ‘* Pata” 
pppenitolia), individuals of which have been proved to 

iffer so one from another in their yield of quinine. 
We should find out the individuals which give, the 
richest yield and propagate largely from these, and these 
only, both as to seed and cuttings, continuing the ex- 
periment through several generations. Though the ex- 
ments might not be altogether sutisfactory at first, and 
though we might find that the seed and even the 
- cuttings of the richest yielders might often give very 
varied results when planted out ever large areas, I feel 
_ sure experiments of this sort must be in the right di- 

rection, and if persevered in, would ultimately give 

y\ aot or even startling results, as with Mr, Moens, 
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and we should then be able to distribute the very best 
(and only the very best) seed and rooted cuttings to the 
public. This, however, can never be carried out satis- 
factorily unless we havea qualified Chemical Analyser 
for our plantations as well as a thoroughly practical 
gardener, but surely in a question of such importance 
the expense should not be considered or allowed to 
interfere. 

Chinchona Planter’s Manua!.—A most excellent little 
Manual has just been published in Ceylon at the 
Observer Office by Mr. T. C. Owen, It treats most fully 
upon all subjects connected with chinchona planting. 
planting, and has evidently been most carefully com- 
piled from all the books, pamphlets and reports on the 
subject in this and other countries, and from much 
personal obeervation. It is just the book required by 
the officers in charge of our plantations, and not 
knowing that anything of the sort was likely to 
be published, I had intended, as already reported, 
drawing up a somewhat similar though much 
briefer pamphlet, after I had had the advantage 
of some further experience outside our own limited 
area; this, however, will now be unnecessary. I hope 
that Government will take a certain number of copies 
of this Manual, and that the Nilgiri Cincbona office 
may be supplied with 25 copies. 


THE FUTURE OF QUININE. 
(Communicated.) 


Quinine is not so lowas quoted by you the other 
day, but it is truethat one contract was entered into 
as low as at 7s 6d per oz. Immediately after, however, 
the price rose again to 8s. 

The present low price though injurious to the few who 
may have bark cut and ready for the market, is un- 
doubtedly to the advantage of everyone interested in 
cinchona, and who can waitfor a year before cutting, 
as by that time the market will have doubtless re- 
covered, and, as most of the cinchona in Ceylon is 
at a stage which will not admit of its being cut for 
the next year or two, the present fall may be con- 
sidered for the general good. 

Those who know the trade best are very confident 
of the great increase in consumption which the pre- 
sent prices will bring about, and that the use of 
quinine once taken up becomes a_ necessity and is 
never abandoned; so that consumption becomes _per- 
manently increased, even though prices should re- 
turn to the old level. It was at about 5s 6 per 
oz. that quinine came into general use, and none of 
the ground gained at that low figure was lost when 
it reached 12s 6d per oz. 

These are reasons why the fall is particularly op. 
portune at the present time, checking, as it will, if not 
entirely stopping, the shipments of Cuprean bark 
which are now flooding the London market, and may 
be considered the primary cause of the depression. 
This Cuprean bark is brought to port at great cost 
and it was questionable whether even at late prices 
it would prove profitable to exporters. Besides check- 
ing the development of this new bark, all the inferior 
qualities of South American will now cease to be 
shipped and another gain will be the check which the 
manufacture and use of quinetum and other mixtures of 
the lower alkaloids will receive, which, it was feared, 
might in time becomes serious opponents of quinine. — 

It is interesting to notice, in connection with this 
question, that barks have not fallen proportionately 
with quinine: vide the prices obtained for the parcels 
of Abbotsford bark at the lastsales, and this may be 
accounted for by the fact that a large quantity of bark 
now gues direct to tbe continent, being bought in 
Colombo and elsewhere by the agents of the continental 
manufacturers, and thereby a great saving in freight 
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charges &c. is effected by the latter. The plan they 
were formerly obliged to follow in buying in the 
London market did not give them a chance to com- 
pete with the English manufaturer, and the result is 
a reduction in the price of quinine, and profit of the 
English maker without a fully corresponding reduction 
barkin the value of bark. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that, when Messrs. 
Howard & Sons enter into contracts to deliver 
quinine at a certain rate, they reduce the rate at 
time of delivery, if in the meantime the market has 
favored them, but should the market have gone against 
them, they promptly deliver at the contract rate. 
It is evident that such a magnanimous system of 
business could only be carried out where profits were 
very large, and this again accounts for the price of 
bark not falling proportionately with quinine. 

It is evident that low prices mean increased 
consumption, which will not only be a remedy to 
their cause, but, by making the present manufac- 
turer increase and improve his plant to meet 
the additional business, and by bringing new makers 
into the field, it will tend to reduce the cost of 
manufacture and increase competition to the manifest 
advantage of the raw material. 

At first sight, it would appear that all cinchona pro- 
perty is reduced in value relatively with the fall in 
value of bark, but it must be borne in mind that this 
fall was anticipated, and has been calculated for in valua- 
tions and estimates made in connection with plantations 
and we suppose in no valuation has the full late 
market value been calculated upon. ‘aking this view 
of the case, cinchona planters have rather to rejoice 
at the expected fall having come in time to inerease 
consumption and improve the general stability of the 
market, ‘before the vast bulk of the Ceylon bark is 
ready to be placed upon it. Our aim should be the 
cultivation of barks containing upwards of 2 percent 
of quinine .¢. officinalis and calisaya as these will suf- 
fer least from low prices. With succirubra we should 
recommend renewing under moss &c., to raise the 
percentage of quinine. 


“FROM ADAM’S PEAK TO MINNESOTA.” 


Extracts from the letter of an ex-planter to a friend 
in Ceylon :— 

Heron Lake, Jackson County, Minnesota, U.S.A., 
September 27th. 

I was awfully glad to receive the Observer, which 
I knew came from you by the well-known hand- 
writing. I thought of sending the copy of the Observer 
to our local paper anonymously, but do not dare, as they 
would recognize it. They had an article a short time 
ago against me for writing against their roads which we 
have to put in a day’s work at, with a team, as poll- 
tax, Their method isrotten and you just ‘hitch up” 
and plough a burrow anywhere it suits you best, and 
nobody thinks of doing anything. I wrote and 
told them I should work my tax out on sucha day 
and proposed bringing a pack of cards with me 
and requested the pleasure of all true lovers of euchre 
to join me, as it was so horribly dull having to pass 
all day there doing nothing. They termed the whole 
letter as ‘‘unfriendly, maliciously satirical and a 
production of trenchant wit,’ much to my own amuse- 
ment. Since writing to you I have eut —— & Co,’s 
establishment and taken a section of land (640 acres) 
about 4 mile out of town, with 230 in grain, a nice 
house, barn, and granary ; the wheat, of which I had 
75 acres, was as usual a signal failure, on account of 
wet weather. My flax, however, of which there is about 
120 acres, paid me well, and I was luckier than my 
neighbours with regard to my oats, and notwithstand- 
ing rain for five months, almost without intermission, 


I shall get 10 per cent on the capital invested, and ex- 
perience that grain-raising alone in this locality is 
not so paying as ‘‘mixed farming.” I have been 
joined by a very nice fellow from home, and we intend 
buying sheep extensively, and also raising stock, colts, 
and hogs. A business which pays hand over fist here” 
is hay pressing. A machine costs about £300, you buy 
hay (prairie grass) for $2 per ton, press it, and ship to 
St. Paul’s, Minneapolis and Chicago, and make a 
clear profit of from $5°75 to $6 per ton. This line is 
at present monopolized by an American iu this 
village, who bas mortgages on pretty well every- 
thing belonging to the small farmers, and so has 
the whip-hand, but I am feeling my way around, and, 
as the country gets settled up with Hnglishmen, I 
shall probably go in for it myself. Upland grass 
averages from 14 to 2 tons per acre, while bottom 
land hay variesfrom 3} to5. With hired labor it costs 
about 80 cents to 85 cents to put up. Sheep cost 
about $2 in the fall (autumn). They Jive on hay and 
in winter on 3 pint of Indian corn per day. You 
then have the dips of 6 lb. per head at 25c, per lb. and 
sell as fattened stock for $5'50 and may allow 75 per 
cent of lambs. I think you will allow that this is a 
pretty payinginvestment. The tip for stock is to buy 
calves (six mouths old) in fallfor $5, keep them through 
the winter and spring, and in summer you get $15 
as fattened cattle. Hog-raising is a very paying spec- 
ulation, but I have no reliable estimate to quote. I should 
advise fellows with £1,000 or so, to buy half section, 
put in enough corn and oats for sheep and horses, 10 
acres wheat for home consumption, and the rest of 
their funds into sheep, which give a quicker return 
than cattle, for which you must wait till you can get 
them into a favourable market, whereas the sheep 
give you an income from their clips, and you can also 
afford to wait until you think proper to sell, Raising 
colts requires great experience, and I only do it in 
the smallest way, such as having eight mares instead 
of horses, which are requisite for cultivation. Down 
south in Kansas, there isa lot of money to be made 
in stock, but you have to live in a ‘‘dugout” (a 
hole in a river bank), and are sure to die of fever, 
so I prefer making a little less in these healthy and 
more civilized parts. 

I often think of the old days in Ceylon, and have 
a heap of your old letters with me, which I often 
look over, and pick up some good tips in buildings, 
I have had a lot of shooting lately. Duck, geese, 
prairie chickens (partridge) and snipe swarm, and you 
can feed yourself from them, but one gets to hate 
the sight of a bird, especially as cooking is not their 
forte in this land, the great object apparently being 
to cook the meal in ten minutesand to eat in five. 


THE LANKA (CEYLON) COFFEE COMPANY. 
We have been favoured with the Report and 
Balance-sheet of this Company for the half-year end- — 
ing 30th June lost, and we think the perusal of these — 
documents is calculated to re-assure a good many ~ 
who are inclined to criticise rather harshly the local — 
planting enterprise. If it had not been for the ex- — 
penses incidental to the starting of a new enterprise, ; 
the profit available for division would have been a — 
good deal larger than it is, for we observe that the 
gross grain oa the three estates Rappahanock, Am-— 
pitiyakande andArnhall amounts to£10, 255, theproperties — 
having cost £67,500, a sufficient proof surely to any s 
unprejudiced mind, that coffee can still be profitably — 
cultivated in Ceylon, We think the Report and Balance-_ 
sheet give a clear statement of the actual position, — 
fn 
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shewing the not profit realized from each estate separ- 
ately, so that no one ean accuse the Lanka Divect- 
ors of paying dividends out of capital. The Report 
is as follows :— 


Tur LANKA PLANTATIONS Company, Lrmirep.—Re- 
port to be presented at the first ordinary general 
meeting of the Lanka Plantations Company, Limited, 
to be held at the offices of the Company, on Thurs- 
day, the 10th day of November 1881 :—The directors 
beg to submit their report for the fifteen months from 
the formation of the Company to the 30th June last, 
together with the balance sheet, as audited, showing 
the financial position of the Company, the profit and 
loss account, and a crop account or statement of the 
working of the three estates, which during that period 
were in the possession of the Company. The balance 
of the profit and loss account is £6,692 10s 4d, out 
of which sum there was paid, prior to 30th June, 
£1,994 83 1ld for two interim dividends at the rate 
of 8 per cent per annum, and for interest on monies 
paid in anticipation of calls, reducing the £6,692 10s 
4d to £4,698 15s 0d. Since the 30th June, £364 Os 2d 
has been paid for 6 months’ interest to that date on 
monies received in anticipation and advance of calls, 
and £2,848 17s 6d has been distributed in a third 
interim dividend at the rate of § per cent per annum 
on the capital called up and paid, leaving the sum 
of £1,485 3s 9d, which the directors propose to carry 
forward to the new profit and loss account, The 
average price obtained for the coffee has been below 
the average of previous years, and the small quantity 
of cinchona which came forward was sent only to test 
its market value nevertheless the net profits have been 
equal to 103 per cent. The Company is now in pos- 
session of seven well selected estates, and it is be- 
lieved that as these properties are in different dis- 
tricts, a good uverage yearly profit for working opera- 
tions will be attained, which the directors do not 
doubt will prove sufficient to ensure the payment of 
regular, and satisfactory dividends. 
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In addition to the foregoing, the purchase of a small 
property (155 acres) is contemplated, as it adjoins one 
of the estates belonging to the Company. The reports 
scently received relative to the condition of the es- 
tates are generally satisfactory, and the manager has 
heen authorised to bring them into as high a state 
f cultivation as is consistent with true economy, and 
» to maintain them. The expenditure during the 
next two years may therely be somewhat above the 
average, but in the opinion of experienced advisers 
such an outlay will be judicious, and, with favorable 
esasons, will certainly be productive of commensurate 
‘returns, It will be seen by the preceding statement 

f estates purchased, that the total cost of properties 
 aequired has been nearly equal to the nominal capital 
of the Company. In some instances the purchases 
‘were made subject to existing mortgages, and to the 
mount of £25,666 133 4d the mortgages have not 
discharged, In two cases the mortgagees have 


consented to accept 6 per cent interest from the 
Company, and it is not proposed to pay those mort- 
gages off, The other charges, wich amount to £10,666 
13s 4d, will, unless 6 per cent interest be also ac- 
cepted, be paid off at their due rate, and to provide 
the requisite amount a call will be made. 


From the Balance-sheet, we take the crop account 
which shews the profit on each estate :— 
crop account, 1880-81. 
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Total. 


Labour and other 
expensesjincurred) £ 
at the estates 
Curing and Ship- 
ping Charges...) 577 15 10 
Freight, Dock 
Charges, Brokers’ 


s. d. £ Bid. Lip £ 
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TOTAL. 
Proceeds of cof- 
fee sold in Lon- Luss a Ce sn ids £ s.d. £8. 
don . 11,653 19 11) 4,411 13 1) 3,793 16 6/19,859 9 
Do. of refuse 
coffee, &c., sold 
in Ceylon 


d. 
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243 4 2214 3) 

11,678 3 3) 4,484 7 4 
Value of coffee 
(crop 1880-81) 
not yet realised 


4417 0 91 14 
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3,838 13 6|19,951 4 


244 10 0) 5,114 7 6 93 7 6 


3,932 1 0'25,403 9 1 
We may, therefore, well congratulate the shareholders 


of this Company on the good business done for them 
in Ceylon by their Directors, Agents and Manager, 


5,452 5 0 


111,922 13 3] 9,548 14 10 


COFFEE PLANTERS AND THEIR CRITICS, 


With reference to the letter of ‘‘Post Tenebras 
Lux” on page 605 we may remind the writer that 
Dr. Trimen and Mr. Marshall Ward have said their 
“say,” and we doubt if they have ‘‘more last words ” 
to utter conveying knowledge beyond the existing ken 
of intelligent and experienced planters. A_ special 
question has been dealt with by specialists—Thwaites, 
Morris, Ward, Trimen, and others. The disease has 
been diagnosed and pronounced not to be constitu. 
tional, but due to an insidious external agency, as 
difficult to destroy as the mythical personage who 
derived fresh strength from every fall on mother earth, 
For long-contiaued years the coffee trees were forced 
into heavy bearing by sharp pruning, but retribution 
did not take the form of a leaf fungus. Hemileia 
vastatrix resembles the wind: its effects we know; but 
the laws which govern its coming and going, we, 
as yet, know not. We have seen its coming, 
watched its existence with an interest the reverse 
of benevolent, and, with Irish vision, we hope to see 
it go out of sight. Meantime, it seems that crying 
further to Hercules for help will be of little use, 
Planters must put their own shoulders to the wheel, 
Many of them are or ought to be men of science, know- 
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ing thoroughly the main principles of the pursuit to 
which they have devoted their lives. Ifthe external 
affection could be killed or kept from their trees, they 
know that health would be restored to the latter. But 
if the fungus can neither be killed nor kept away, then 
practical science as well as theoretical dictates sucb 
treatment as will best support the trees under de- 
bilitating attacks, Judicious and discriminating man- 
uring and pruning are the planter’s chief remedies, and 
science has no others to offer, Except in the covering 
of large spaces with one product, and, in some cases, 
planting up inferior soil, we cannot feel that planters 
have shewn ignorance or deserve blame. 


CINCHONA ROBUSTA OR McIVOR’S 


“ AYBRID.” 


We lose no time in giving a place to Dr. Trimen’s 
comments on Colonel Beddome’s Report, and it is 
with a feeling of relief that we find our experienced 
Director and Botanist denying ‘‘ the soft impeachment ” 
that he had, equally with the Colonel, condemned 
the application of ‘“‘hybrid ” to the fast-growing, large- 
leaved and robust cinchona so long associated with 
MclIvor’s name. After the explicit statements made 
by that veteran horticulturist as to hybridizing and 
the result in this plant which combined the good 
qualities of both officinalis and succirubra, it was with 
considerable surprize we read the foilowing remarks in 
Colonel Beddome’s Report on the Nilgiris plantations 
in addition to those we printed the other day :— 


Hybrids—I am inclined to disbelieve in any hybrid 
of Nilgiri origin; it has been stated that there are many 
hybrids amongst the “ Officinalis” and ‘* Calisaya ” trees, 
but after most careful examination I can see no indica- 
tion of such, nor have any of our trees the characteristics of 
hybrids, which I am sure would not seed so prolifically; 
individual twigs may be gathered from many “ Officinalis” 
trees and also from “Calisaya” showing great difference 
in the shape and size of the leaves, but the same differ- 
ence may be found on one and the same tree, and often 
on the same bovgh. We have varieties or sports of species, 
such as ‘* Uritusinga” and ‘“ Angustifolia,” varieties or 
sports of ** Officinalis,’ sometimes looking very distinct 
but at other times running into the type and not to be 
distinguished ; but of hybrids between distinct species I 
do not think we have any. 

Hybridizing experiments.—Though I do not believe in 
accidental hybrids between different species on the Nil- 
giris, I have no doubt that the different species could 
be crossed. I am not inclined, however, to recommend 
any experiments of this nature, as it would be use- 
less to attempt it without the services of a scientific 
gardener, thoroughly trained in the art of hybridizing, such 
as Mr. Dominey or Mr. Seden on the establishments of 
Messrs. Bull and Veitch, and such a man could only be pro- 
cured on avery high salary, and other expenses connected 
with any experiments of this nature would be very costly. 
The experiments would be exceedingly interesting and of 
great scientific value, but practically perhaps of no value. 
We have now in cultivation all the finest-known species of 
the genus, and it is not likely that hybridizing would improve 
the bark, or give us anything better than, or as good as, we 
now possesss; so that we might be spending large sums to 
get some variations in leaf and flower. or perhaps in some 
cases sturdier growth. 

From a Wallaha correspondent we first received the 
news that Dr. Trimen agreed with Col, Eeddome 
that there were no hybrids, and since then we have 
had no light until the Director’s letter came to hand 
today. After its persual, we think few of our readers 


will have any doubt that Trimen, McIvor and Howard 


are right, and Beddome and Cross mistaken, in the 
view they have taken of both the pubescens and 
smooth-leaved, robust cinchona trees~the ‘“‘ cinchona 
of the future” as some think—which are to be found 
freely scattered throughout the Ceylon and Nilgiris 
plantations. ; 


COFFEE CULTURE. 


We call attention to the letter of Mr. John Hamilton 
on page 607. On the supposition, which we suspect 
many will deny, that General Maitland Showers’ pre- 
mises are correct, the important question arises whether 
ageratum, is left to its own sweet will for months, at 
certain seasons of the year, would not flower and seed, 
and so infect not only the adjoining coffee on the same 
estate but that on neighbouring estates. Looking at the 
mode of culture pursued in India and Java, many a 
Ceylon planter might feel inclined to let weeds grow. 
But he has to consult the wishes of neighbours who 
may not agree with him. How is the difficulty to be 
got over? On Kandanuwara estate, the sweeping of 
leaves and weeding were combined. Is it so still, and 
what are the results? 


ee eee 


BOTANICAL GARDENS IN INDIA. 


The Times of India has a very good article on Botan- 
ical Gardens in India, and their functions, from which 
we quote as follows :— 


A botanical garden ought not to be a mere pleasure- 
ground—it ought not to be a mere living museum of the 
various forms of vegetation; but it should be the model 
for all private establishments ; it should aid them in every- 
thing that is useful in the vegetable kingdom. A Go- 
vernment botanical garden ought to grow every plant which 
is to known to have any useful application, and these 
ought to be distributed at a small charge to those who 
want them. We do not want our superintendents of bot- — 
anic gardens to be mere market-gardeners, for, we be- 
lieve that the truest and surest foundation of economic 
botany lies in pure botany, and that the vegetable pro- 
ducts of a country can never be to their fullest extent 
utilised without the aid of scientific knowledge as a guide. 
But we think the principle needs enforcement that our 
Government gardens ought not to sacrifice economic botany 
for pure botany, but it also contains objects of purely 
scientific interest. Kew attempts to give an illustration of 
every possible use to which vegetable products can be ap- 
plied. The gardens at Kew have done a grand work in — 
plant distribution in all parts of the world. - 

Our readers will agree with the sentiment while they — 
sympathize with the writer of the -article in being made — 
by the printers to say :— 

What it has done in such matters as cinchona, caou- 
tcheric, Siberian coffee is well known. 


Coffee .has a pretty wide range on each side of the 
equator, and in favoured positions it flourishes even & 
somewhat outside the tropics. But certainly the latitude — 
of Siberia would not suit it, although Liberian coffee 
seems destined to be printed ‘“ Siberian.” ‘Caon” — 
might be mistaken for cacao, but for the immediate 
sequence of the remarkable word tcheric, which resolves _ 
the mystery and shows that from ‘caoutchouc” or 
indiarubber two new and hitherto unknown products — 
have been evolved by this compositorial genius. The 
concluding paragraph is as follows :— : 


We wish to know what the botanic gardens of thi 
Presidency have done towards their improvement. 
climate of Poona is superior to that of Lucknow, the SO; 
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is richer, and Poona possesses a canal which could irrigate 

any number of acres. The parties, we consider, haye a 

right to have the question answered—What are the gard- 
ens at Poona doing for horticulture and agriculture? 
What is here printed “parties”” was no doubt written 
“public.” But, reverting to what is said of Kew Gard- 

ens, we again quote :— 

Sir William Hooker in one of his reports writes ;— 
Upon the Royal Gardens devolved the duties of receiv- 
ing and transmitting the seeds and plants to India, of 
raising a large crop of seedlings, of nursing the young stock 
lest those sent on should perish, or the seeds loses their 
vitality, and of recommending competent gardeners to take 
charge of the living plants from their native forests to the 
hill country of India and to have the care of the planta- 
tions there. Further, with the sanction of the Indian and 
Colonial Governments, it was arranged that our West 
Indian Golonies and Ceylon should be supplied with 
a portion of the seeds.’ The success of cinchona in India 

is now an undoubted fact, and this country owes to Kew 
a debt of gratitude. 

Then comes an equally well-merited tribute to the Saha- 
yanpore Gardens in North-Western India and to Dy. 
‘Jameson as the introducer of tea cultivation on the 
lower ranges of the northern Himalayas. Among heaps 
of papers which we intended to publish, but never found 
a convenient season to do so, is a very interesting and 
valuable letter on which Dr. Jameson reassured us as 
to the cultivation of tea at high elevations, his opinions 
having since been fully sustained by the high quality 
of Kangra Valley and Darjeeling teas. Saharanpore is 
on the route to Roorkee, the Dehrah Doon, Mussoorie, 
and Landour—the two latter real ‘abodes of snow,” 
and the degree of cold secured at Mussoorie and even 
at Lucknow accounts for the flourishing of strawberries, 
apples and other Huwropean fruits, as noticed in the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

To the gardens at Kew, then, India is indebted for the 
introduction of cinchona, which promises to be one of 
her most valuable products, and to the fine garden at 
harunpore she owes the development of the cultivation 
of tea. Mr. Buck, the director of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, writing about the condition of the garden on the 
retirement of Dr. Jameson, who has won for himself a 
opean reputation, states:—“Through his position in 
arge of the gardens, Dr. Jameson was enabled to de- 
op what has proved to be the most successful and 
munerative enterprise which has been carried out in 
India under the British Government, viz., the cultivation 
of tea. The wealth acquired by India through Dr. James 
§0n’s efforts in the development of the tea industry ha- 

id Government over and over again for any outlay 
hich has been expended on these botanical gardens, Dr. 
meson proved that in an Indian botanical garden science 
n be combined with utility. He not only developed an 
important industry, but he also founded and maintained a 
museum, one of the finest views* to be met with in Upper 
D and he accumulated an important herbarium.” 

‘The report on the progress and condition of the Go- 
vernment Botanical Gardens at Saharunpur for the year 
ding 3ist March, 1881, proves that the gardens have not 
uffered either in economic or scientific point of view 
ander Mr. Duthie, the able botanist, who succeeded Dr. 
fameson. The grant sanctioned by. Government for ex- 
diture on the Saharanpur and its two affiliated gardens 
Mussoorie and Dhaguir) during the year amounted to 
000 and the actual expenditure amounted to R24,524, 
80 that there was a saving of R5,000. But this saving 
vas not ppried at the cost of efficiency. There was a 
ousiderable increase in the distribution of plants and sees. 
} Imost any kind of fruit trees can be raised at the 

Saharanpur Gardens, And there are to be seen there “rows 
plum trees bearing magnificent crops of fruit, though 
1ey had received but little special treatment.” Mr. Duthie 
informs us that a large number of young fruit trees have 


* oa ” (?) is another misprint which defies us,—Ep, 


-genous drugs. 


been permanently transplanted throughout the garden 
during the year. In the piece of ground known as the 
farm over 500 of different kinds have been planted out. 
They all promise to do well, and in the course of four 
or five years their yieldof fruit should bring in an income 
almost equal to ow: present “annual receipts for fruit.” 
The Superintendent adds:—* Very great progress has been 
made, both in Hurope and America, in the improvement 
of different kinds of fruit, and a good deal could, no 
doubt, be done in this country.” The Portuguese showed 
us how much could be done in the improvement of man- 
goes, and a great deal, no doubt, could be done in the 
improvement of the peaches of Panchgunny, the straw- 
berries of Mahableshwar, and the grapes of the Deccan. 
With regard to vegetable cultures we are told that, with 
the exception of artichoke, lettuce, beans, peas, mustard, an‘ 
cress, it was useless ever to think of raising vegetable seed 
in this country which could at all compete with home- 
grown seed.” However, in order to be supplied with cauli- 
flower during all the cold season “both English and ac- 
climatized seed is required,” If the acclimatized seeds is 
sown in June, July, and August, fine heads can be cut iin 
November, December, and January. The same seed, if 
sown later than the end of August, runs into flower with- 
out forming a head. English seed, on the other hand, 
when sown in June, sometimes does not germinate, and 
when it does successfully germinate the plants are often 
killed by the damp heat during the rains. **When sown 
in August, September, and beginning of October fine heads 
can be cut from January until the middle of April.” At 
the Saharanpur Gardens success was obtained in the cultiva- 
tion of Laraxacum and preparation of the extract. We 
agree withthe North-West Government in the remark that 
“there is no field where there is more room for doing 
good service in the gardens than the production of indi- 
At present dispensaries and medical practi- 
tioners are dependent for the supply of these drugs on the 
dealers in the native bazaars; and it is often impossible to 
be sure that the article supplied is genuine and of good 
quality, or that from long keeping it has not lost its 
peculiar value.” This distrust of bazaar medicines is well 
warranted by facts. In many cases bazaar medicines are 
simply trash. Not only bazaar medicines, but many now 
imported at great expense from Europe for the use of the 
army, jails, and dispensaries might be grown in the country. 
We see no reason why ipecacuanha, belladonna, aloes, jalap, 
digitalis, podophyllum, quassia, dandelion, and others should 
not be grown in India. Dandelion and senna used to be 
supplied to the Medical Department from the gardens at 
Saharanpur, and we see by the last report that hyoscyamus is 
supplied still to Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

The report on the Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, for 
the year is as satisfactory as those on the Saharanpur 
Gardens. In fruit culture Lucknow almost carries away the 
palm from Saharanpur. Experiments were made in culti- 
vating the Malta oranges in good soil, and oranges were 
grown at a net profit of R88 per acre. Peaches were culti- 
vated at a profit of R90 per acre, and plants of six kinds of 
peaches were added to the gardens. There are two es- 
tablished plants ef Black Hamburg. “The superiority of 
this vine over what ae known as Bombay Red and 
Country White in such important points as regularity of 
bearing and flavour is well established.” Strawberries are 
grown at Lucknow, and are larger than those grown on the 
hills. Two kinds of loquats are grown in the garden, and 
plants of the Avoeado pear and the apricot have been 
planted out and doing well. Numerous experiments were 
tried in early sowing in vegetable culture, and the produce 
of different seeds was compared. The silver-skin onion was 
The efforts to acclim- 
atize vegetable seeds have not at Lucknow as well as 
Saharanpur been successful. However, the Blue-books prove, 
in spite of certain failures, that excellent work has been 
done fo Indian horticulture by the botanic gardens at 
Lucknowr and Saharanpur. From both the distribution of 
all kinds of trees Pie smaller plants besides—some for a 
small sum, others gratuitous—has for some years been ex- 
tensive. These gardens and the agri-horticultural associa- 
tions in other parts of India have done a great deal of 
good in the way of disseminating seeds of English flowers 
and vegetables, Much, however, remains to be done, even 
for the gardens of Europeans, and almost everything for 
those of natives, the poorer class of whom are too ignor- 
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ant to profit by any efforts that are not particularly 
directed to them. The necessity for improving Indian hortiy 
culture and agriculture is a point that requires no discussion. 


Now that Mr. Buck has been afforded larger scope for 
his efforts on behalf of Indian agriculture and horti- 
culture, we look for many and great improvements. 


CHEMICALS AND LEAF DISHASE. 

Mr. Sehrottky writes :— 

“In what Isaid about the sulphur and lime treatment 
establishing sour and therefore cong:nial conditions for 
the development of the fungus, I referred only to 
that portion of sulphurous acid gas which would be 
absorbed by the foliage without being neutralized by 
lime or other soil ingredients. I have a very high 
opinion of the manurial value of sulphate of lime 
(gypsum). Having regard only to what degree 
manures can affect leaf disease, my inoculation ex- 
periments led me to believe that chlorides, nitrates, 
bisulphates, superphosphates and all acids and sour 
organic manures are apt to increase the susceptibilily 
of the tree to the disease. Sulphates, phosphates, or 
generally speaking nentral salts that can combine 
with another atomic weight of acid, all alkalies and 
autiseptic chemicals (other than chlorides and such 
as do not owe their antiseptic character exclusively 
to their oxidizing or deoxidismg power) decrease the 
susceptibility of the tree to fall a victim to the dis- 
ease. Oiicake, for instance, ought to be well rotted 
in pits with thrice its volume of soil for about three 
mouths before it is put in the ground.” i 
We need scarcely dwell on the importance of this state- 
ment regarding oileake. If accepted by planters, it means 
a considerable additional expenditure in manuring. There 
is first three months’ loss of the use of capital and 
the interest of the money paid for oilcake, Added to 
this will be the cost of forming pits (which ought, we 
suppose, to be protected from sun and rain, or at least 
rain?) and of placing the oilcake in the pits, treatment 
to induce the rotting process, and finally removing the 
mass from the pits for application to the trees. 


Ouincuona.—Mr. Cross who was sent out to India 
some time back to assist the Madras Government in 
the propagation of Cinchona Santa Fe plants on the 
Nilgiris, returns to Hngland early in December next. 


The plants are reported by the Officer in charge of 


the Nilgiri plantations to have,been sufficiently well 
established, and their safety secured, so that the 
further retention of Mr. Cross in this Presidency has 
been found unnecessary, and he has, therefore, been 


provided with a return passage to England at the 


expense of the State. he Government have also 
placed on record their recognition of the valuable advice 
and assistance received from Mr, Cross during the com- 
paratively short period of one year.—S. I. Post. 

Corres Lear Diswas— anp 17s Cure,—A scientific 
arthority, who is equally sceptical of the value of 
carbolic acid -vapour as he was of sulphur in Mr. Morris’s 
mixture, is inclined to believe that farther experiments 
will shew that the benefit derived by the coffee in 
each case will be found to be due entirely to the 
lime in the mixture applied. It would be a curious 
coincidence if it were found that to the action of the 
lime should be attributed the good done in all the 
experiments of Mr.D. Morris, Mr. Ward, Mr. Schrottky, 
and perhaps of Mr, J. P. Storck! But that is not 
likely, 
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TEA IN YakpeEssa.— This moist region is regarded 
as capable of producing as abundant crops of tea as 
any district in Ceylon. Quantity there is in abundance ; 
the only doubt has been about quality. But, to judge 
by the sample we have had of Sembawatte tea, we 
should say its leaf, if as well prepared as this, pro- 
mises to yield as good tea as any in the island, The 
flavour is full and fine and the leaf well rolled and 
fired, and we congratulate the proprietors and Mr. 
Ross Wright, the manager, on the result. 

Inp1A vs. Coins Tea.—We have received somo cir- 
culars issued by Mr. Goodricke, grower and -importer 
of Indian tea, who has offices in Mark Lane and 
Cannon Street, London. One of these circulars shows 
the excellence and purity of Indian tea, while the 
other is headed ‘‘China Tea—what it is! Maloo 
Mixture!!!” and gives an extract from the Home and 
Colonial Mail, regarding some abomination imported 
under that name. We are glad to see that India 
tea is gradually winning its way and ousting its 
Chinese rival in Britain, 

CorFeeE Sacks.—In response to various complaints, 
the Sao Paulo Railway Company published a circular 
on the 22nd ult., in which were the following instruc- 
tions relative to carrying empty coffee sacks :- The 
sacks should be made into packages and legibly 
marked with the name and address of the consignee ; 
the empty sacks will be transported free ; the ship- 
ping bill should specify the number of packages and 
weights; the packages will receive the same care as 
regular freight. This certainly ought to satisfy all 
the pirties concerned.—Rio News. 

A ComBinatTion CoTroN-PICKER, with fingers of iron, 
is working a revolution in cotton-growing in the 
United States. It will, it is thought, reduce the 
price of cotton two cents a pound. The machine, by 
means of beaters and fans, takes the fibre from the 
boll, removes the seeds and all impurities, finally 
delivering it straightened, ready for the bale. Efforts 
are making to develop the invention in season for 
exhibition at Atlanta.—Jbid. [This reminds us of 
Nelson’s finger and thumb machine, intended to pulp 
coffee beans as they were gathered. It produced only 
amusement. —Ep. | 

An American EntomoLocist advocates the use of 
arsenic for the destruction of cotton worms, and says 
it will cost only a cent and a quarter per acre to ex- 
terminate the worm with that poison. The method 
of employing it, which he recommends, is a solution 
made by adding to five gallons of water five pounds 
of arsenic and one pound of soda, and boiling until 
the arsenic is dissolved. In using, one measure of 
the solution is added to 160 measures of water, and 
sprinkled upon the plants infested by worms.—ZJbid. 
[Query ? Application of this solution, for the destruc- 
tion of grub. It might kill them without injuring 
the roots.—ED. ] e 

Mercara, llth Nov.—Regarding coffee,-it is im- — 
possible to say what immense good has been done by ~ 
the rain that has fallen since the 2nd of November. 
Over six inches have been registered, and the sky is 
still overcast. The young saplings have renewed life in 
them and are now firmly established, whilst the coffee 
berries that were, by the intense haat being premat- 
urely ripened, have obtained a reprieve, and will ~ 
will now inerease in stamina and size, and less ex- 
haust the tree—in fact, save it from dying. It is 
reckoned that hundreds of tons will be thus saved, 
that otherwise would have either dropped from the 
trees, or turned into light beans. As an example, an 
estate that would without these rains haye barely — 
yielded 35 tons, is now assumed to promise 45 tons, — 
A flying-picking has commenced on a few estates in — 
South Coorg, but it will not be general until the Ist 
of December. Leaf-disease is gaining ground over the 
whole of the country,.—Wadras Standard. 7 
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Conyaspondance, 


To the Lditor of the Ceylon Observer. 
NO BEES: NO BERRIES. 


Dear Str,—The enclosed cutting from a home pa- 
per may (if you can find room forit in the Observer) 
bo of interest to some of your readers,—Yours truly, 


JOHN PATERSON. 


No Bors, No Burrims!—The common flowering currant is 
much frequented by bees as well as by other species of in. 
sects, and usually produces abundance of berries. The writer, 
last summer, carefully covered with muslin several of the 
newly-opened blossoms of this bush, This had the effect of 
preventing any insect gaining access to these flowers, and it 
was observed that they continued fresh and bright long after 
all their unprotected neighbours had withered, and_ that, 
whilst an abundant crop of berries was produced on all the 
exposed branches which had been visited by bees, not a single 
berry appeared on any of those from which insects had 
been excluded by the muslin.—Professor Wilson in “Good Words,” 


COFFEE LEAR FUNGUS ON OTHER TREES. 
Dear Str,—I now send you some kitul, cinnamon, 
suriya, and other jungle leaves, even creeper, ferns, 
and grass, taken from a native man’s garden 
{which all show the pin-spots), in proof of my former 
statement—that leaf disease having left the coffee has 
taken up its quarters in a native man’s garden, I 
moy call it jungie, as it is full of large trees as well 
as underwood and abandoned coffee.—Yours faithfully, 
H 


[The leaves sent to us shew no signs of hemileia when 
‘scientifically examined; the spots are due to other 
causes, —HNp. } 


PLANTING ENTERPRIZE IN BORNEO: 
: A CEYLON PLA)TER’S EARLY EXPERIENCE, 
Sandaken, North Borneo (via Labuan), October 23rd. 
Dear Sir,—I promised, when leaving Ceylon, to 
let you know from time to time how planting mat- 
ters progressed in this part cf Borneo, but I am 
afraid I have nothing of much interest to tell you 
at present. 
ZT had a very pleasant voyage here, stopping a 
fortnight at Singapore, at which place I had the 
pleasure of meeting several old Ceylon planters, namely, 
Messrs. Parry, W. W. Bailey, i. A. Watson, W. J. Gar- 
land and C. H. Bagot, all of whom, I am glad to 
Bay, appeared in a flourishing condition, and were 
most kind in assisting me to see what I could of 
the country while there. During my stay, I visited 
the Johore plantations; as well as the tapioca, 
gambier, pepper, citronella estates around Singapore, 
all of which were most interesting. | was sorry to 
iss seeing the sugar estates at Province Wellesley, but 
Our stay at Penang was too short. 
Since my arrival here I have been, and still am, 
travelling about the country, but I hope to settle 
town in the course of another month. I have selected 
® piece of land for my experimental garden about 
9 miles from here and onthe banks of one of the 
Many rivers that flow into this fine harbour, AL 
these rivers are navigable for many miles and will be 
bat useful fortransport. In my travels, I cameacross 
ne old cocoa trees, bearing well, though in a much 
eglected condition. My garden will consist of coffee 
abica, Liberian coffee, cocoa, citronella grass, pepper, 
ila, tea, jate, tapioca, tobacco, sugar, cinnamon, 
acuanhs, nutmegs, cinchona, cardamoms, India- 
ibber, Munila hemp, and several useful shade trees ; 
that 1 hope to beable to supply the wants of any 
ters who may come here. 
had a very pleasant trip to Sulu, a smallisland 
days’ journey from here, and belonging half to 
Sulus and half to the Spaniards, and which is, 


as regards soil, a regular little gold mine, but un- 
fortunately has a very unsettled Government. I 
was told there was one European there who grew 
coffee, cocoa, tapioca etc., and whose plantation 
I was very anxious to see. It is only one 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, but never- 
theless what few coffee (Arabica) and cocoa trees he 
had were bearing a heavy crop. J sought anxiously 
for leaf-disease but could find no signs of it, though 
plants at Singapore, which came from this island, had 
as bad an attack as I have seen anywhere. 

I am getting all my coffee and cocoa from Sulu, 
and thought of sending some of the former to Ceylon, 
but I remembered the fate of the Blue Mountain coffee 
at Peradeniya and did not get any. If, however, any 
planter would like a very little seed, as an experiment, 
I shall be happy to do my best to procure some, 

Our natives here prefer earning a living by the rich 
produce of the jungle, toagriculture, but Chinese labour 
can be procured easily and cheaply ; 80 that their serv- 
ices will not be required. I hope to finish my low- 
country garden about September, and then steer for 
the north of the island and start one ‘‘on the hills,” 

The Tropical Agriculturist (or ‘‘ Enquire Within’) is 
much appreciated, as also is the Ceylon Observer. 
Mr. Pryer, the resident here, who has bad great ex- 
perience in China, pronounced the Ceylon tea, which 
I brought with me, as being of a most excellent quality, 
and does not wonder that ‘John Chinaman’ has 
got to shut up shop in Ceylon. Has any one ever 
tried importing Ceylon tea into that country (China)? 
I anticipate a good deal will be grown here some 
day. Our climate and soil ought to suit its growth, 
the rainfall last year being 157 inches evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year. I append rainfall, as 
it may be of interest to your readers :— 


Heat and Rainfall, Sandaken, 1880 and 1881. 


1880. 1881. 
| Rain- | Rain- 
Max.|! Min.| fall. |Max.| Min. | fall. 
January 83 72 22°73 | 82 73 14°21 
February 86 74 517 88 | ‘72 9:09 
March 87 74 10°37 84 74 154 
April 88 T4 871 85 74 4°47 
May ... 90 74 6°72 88 ret 10°09 
June... 88 73 5°73 87 | 73 11'23 
July... 89 73 6°37 83 73 6°66 
August 90 74 17°88 | 88 71 |} #491 
September 89 73 11°60 85 72 | 19°18 
October 90 73 S77 _ = > 
November 85 71 26°40 — — | - 
December 83 71 26°59 Se eed | — 
Total 157°04 


I am glad to see the old P. A, has hada very suc- 
cessful meeting and that the Haputale wound has been 
healed, 

Mr. Schrottky’s experiments on leaf-disease appear 
not to be thought successful, but I hope they will 
nevertheless throw some further light on the subject. 
Messrs. Whittall & Oo. certainly deserve the thanks 
of the P. A. for the plucky manner in which they 
gave up an entire property for Mr. Schrottky’s ex- 
periments ; not to mention the heavy outlay they have 
incurred. I see the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies has at last consented to allow the introduction 
of Indian cooly labour into the Native States, pro- 
vided the consent of the Indian Government is ob- 
tained. This is, I think, a step in the right direc- 
tion, and [hope before long to sea some boat-loads 
of them here, where they will get a good climate, good 
wages, cheap rice, and every protection from an Zny- 
lish Government. 

Trusting you are all busy with crop,—I remain, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, L. B. VON DONOP., 

P, S.—1 hear an application for land (the first) bas 


' just been received from a gentleman ia China, 
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“NEW PRODUCTS” :—CHANGE IN THE 
MODE OF TANNING LEATHER. 


London E.C., 24th Oct. 1881. 


Sir,—So many of your subscribers ask me to keep 
them informed of the natural products which are likely 
to turn to a profitable account, that I think I cannot 
do better than to give you the opportunity of pub- 
lishing a change that is sure to take place in the 
mode of tanning leather in this and other countries. 

It is known to most of your readers that the old 
process has been to place the hides in pits, and, 
after the hair has been taken off by lime, purge 
out the lime by glucose: they are then placed in 
pits and exposed to the action of bark, the tanning 
of which is extracted generally by cold water. To 
obtain perfectly tanned butts, it has been thought 
necessary to wait twelve months for the tannin to 
enter the hide. 

The Americans have shewn that by using extracts, 
prepared with hot water and carefully sent to this 
eountry in casks, the process has been greatly ac- 
celerated, Other compounds have been found which 
assist in turning out the leather rapidly, and tanning 
it effectually and sufficiently. Some of the advanced 
tanners now go so far as to say: ‘‘ We admit the 
great difficulty there is in collecting and drying the 
bark of trees, also the costliness of the freight, owing 
to the unsatisfactory nature of the packages, and, 
at the same time, we admit that we can with much 
greater effect employ extracts,” 

Since they have had the small ‘‘ tannometer” or 
‘“tann-tester,” which only costs £4 complete with 
glasses and test tubes, they are enabled to gauge 
exactly the value in tanning matter of anything that 
they may use, or that may be offered to them, and 
it is only this week that I have had sent me, by 
one of the most advanced tanners who thoroughly 
understands chemistry, two barks, which are said to 
come from India, which yield 15 per cent of tanning. 
The extract from this wood can be easily made on 
the spot, and shipped home in casks, or cases. 
One is ‘‘ Acacia Arabica” babao bark; the other 
material we have not yet found out the name of 
for certain, but it is one of the varieties of the 
‘“mimosa.” 

Another great point gained is that, in India, ex- 
tracts are so easily made in large pans, and the sun 
so helps in evaporating the last portion of the moist- 
ure, so that extracts actually come from hot climates 
in better order than they can be prepared in the cold 
damp climates. In South America, where there is a 
large quantity of fine tanning material, such as the 
red Quebracho ( ‘Quebracho Colorado”), they can 
make the extracts, but they are not so well off for 
coopers to turn out the casks at a low price; but 
there is room for all. I need hardly add that I shall 
be delighted to render your subscribers any further 
information in my power, and also put them in the 
way of testing the value of the trees and plants 
that may be growing around them.—Yours truly, 

THOS. CHRISTY. 

[The Government of India have published numerous 
and elaborate reports on tanning barks, but there is 
yoom for further experiments in the direction of pre- 
paring extracts.—ED. | 


POTASH VERSUS SUPERPHOSPHATE OF 
LIME AS MANURE FOR COFFEE. 
82, Great St. Helens, London, 28th Oct, 1881. 
Dear Srr,—It is a long time since I inflicted a 
letter on you, and I will not allow another number of the 
Tropical Agriculturist to reach me, without compliment- 


ing you on the idea and its execution. I observed in 
No. 1 that Mr. Hughes had fired a parting shot at me, 
to which I turned my other cheek, having passed 
the age when an accusation of wasting anything is 
likely to apply. In this case, the expression ‘‘ expensive: 
fertilisers of an exceedingly soluble nature” is singularly 
infelicitous, since the mixture I use costs just about 
half as much as that recommended by himself, and 
should be worth about one-third more according to the 
valuation. So much for the expense, Now for the 
solubility,: I do not use superphosphate at all, because, 
unless I am very much misinformed, it is too soluble 
for soils containing a large proportion of iron, which 
has a greater affinity for it and turns it into phosphate 
of iron instead of phosphate of lime. Moreover, the 
Aberdeenshire experiments shew that a finely ground 
bone-dust or natural phosphate is for us coffee plant- 
ers quite as soluble (practically speaking) as super- 
phosphate, and much more lasting. I maintain my 
opinion as to the necessity of a larger proportion of 
potash than Mr. Hughes recommends, and I have 
another year’s results to confirm it, Before entering 
upon them, however, I will mention that, conversing 
with Mr. Dyer some time ago on the subject of potash, 
he remarked that most probably our soils had a 
much greater affinity for it than was generally supposed, 
from the heavy rainfall they had to endure. He said 
he would test the idea, and afterwards most kindly 
sént me the results in an interesting paper, too long to ‘ 
give in extenso. I may summarize them as follows :— 


The soil experimented on contained 


Oxide of iron about... 10°7 
Alumina ms 10:7 
Potash 775) 


le We ote 
Two columns of soil 16 inches deep had a top-dress- 
ing of muriate of potash = 23 tons per acre (of course 
an excessive dose); $1 inches of rainfall percolated 
through the soil without potash extracted — ‘0029 or 
about 1-100th of the natural potash. The same water 
extracted only 1-12th of the added posash, so that 
11-12ths were fixed by the soil. With nitrate of potash 
(saltpeter) 81 inches water removed 1-10th and a fur- 
ther 81 inches 2-10th; so that 162 imches rainfall 
removed less than 3-10ths—which does not look like 
“exceeding solubility.” 

I have steadily persevered in the same plan for the 
last 3 years, and have but one uniform report of 
marked improvement in results. In Wynaad a new 
head-superintendent, a gentleman fresh from Ceylon, 
appears astonished to find estates so free from leaf- 
disease and with a good crop on them. From two or 
three Ceylon friends who have followed my advice, 
and from Coorg, Mysore, and the Neilgherries, I have ~ 
the same encouraging results, and by the last mail 
only I learned something I have been anxious to know. 
On estates poor in phosphates but rich in potash, I 
applied bone-dust alone, and the mixed manure. The 
superintendent reports :—‘‘ There seems to be little | 
difference between the parts manured with bone-dust — 
and those done with the mixture, so far as leaf is 
concerned, but crop is heavier where the latter man- 
ure was applied.” An estate I mentioned in a previ- 
ous letter as richer in potash than any I had heard 
of ('418) where I intended trying the mixture, not- 
withstanding Mr. Hughes’ objections, gives the same 
result, and the report is :—‘‘ The half of the northern’ 
bank done with the mixture, when I took charge in’ | 
April '880, has a splendid crop and abundance of new 
wood.” The previous year it did not pay expenses; 
in fact, had, [ believe, never been manured atall. it 

I write this mainly because I have many friends” 
interested in Ceylon, and I observe there a sort of 
reckless rushing after every quack of whatever ister 


cua 


ality who rattles off a lot of glib nonsense, and after 
any. product you can mention except the good old 
staple coffee, which I believe and have found, only 


o A WY 


requires fair treatment to give a generous return, 
The British grocer is, I consider, our worst enemy, so 
long as he is allowed te sell any infernal mixture that 
can be put into a tin with a showy label, and eall it 
coffee, We sadly want some organization at home to 
look after our interests, free from any local prejud- 
ices and action against common enemies, Iven a 
few pounds spent in analysing and exposing the mix- 
tures palmed upon a credulous public would be pro- 
ductive of some good,—Yours faithfully, H, TOLPUTT, 


COFFEE CULTURE: TAKING REST 
IN SLEEP” OR——? 
Kotmale, 18th November 188]. 

““Tt may perhaps occur to the planters’ mind that, 
if rest be required iv Ceyloa to recruit the strength 
| of the coffee tree, the remedy has been taken in hand 
_ by the tree itself, in only yielding about one-third of 
what it was formerly capable of doing.”.—J. P. G.’s 
letter of 19th Octobvr 1881. 

‘Some estates hold forth promise of even large 
crops, and the general aspect is decidedly better than 
_ it was last year at a corresponding period. There 
can be little doubt that this improvement is largely 
_ due to the more favorable season of the current year, 
_ and the condition of the trees after the rest of last year.” 
_ Concluding paras of the Prologue to Mr. Marshall 
Ward's Vhird Leport on Leaf-Disease, 


Dear: Str,—What is this ‘rest’ thas is talked of ? 
Is it the repose of the tomb which appears to be 
already closing over the life’s work of cottee in Ceylon ; 
or is it really rest, i.e. % season of refreshment ? 
We know that, chemically speaking, there is no such 
- thing as resh: whatever the organism may be, there 

is Biya some change in progress, be it of composi- 
tion, or decomposition, {! our colfee is not being re- 
suscitated, then, a fortiori, there is decay in process, and 
such a change we can hardly call remedial ‘rest.’ 

We may safely assume that what was meant. in both 
the writings cited above Was a state of preparation 
for further work, rather than an entire ceasing from 
work, And, if I read thet¢ writers aright, surely, 
they would not intentionally speak of ‘ torpor, nor 
any want-begotten rest,” as likely in any way to 
benefit our coffee! ‘ 

Ooffee is no free agent to be fruitful or barren as 
the humour leads her. If rest is wanted—and who 
fan doubt that it is wanted after the years we have 
een forcing, and more lately trying to force abnor- 
nally large crops from our trees? and it should be 
oted that it is these years alone ‘‘ wherein we 
Mave suffered adversity’—then we must keep our 


rks from the roots. j 2 i 

‘Tis not in this country as in old England, where 
fou can, by heavily pruning, force a large or extra- 
tdinarily good crop of fruit to be borne’ by trees for 
thich a bountiful providence has assigned an un. 
takable season of apparent rest, Assuredly we have 


uuson, as the results of our annual heavy prunings, 
© seems on the surface to be against all laws of 
rboriculture ! 

No doubt both Dr. Trimen and Mr. Marshall Wavd 
lave observed many most flagrant violations of laws 


nberin 
ibeful than meddling with other people's affairs, 
But if you, Mr. Editor, would ask one of these gen- 
leman to give ‘us planters a few plain hints on such 
utters as the use and abuse of praning, manuring, 


ee I feel sure that, apart from his ex. 


hives off the live branches and eur mamoties aud 


iO reasonable grounds to look for a good ** next year” | 
irb of crop and also a supply of wood for the coming | 


gti-and arbori-cultural in the management (?) of our | 
ee estates. One can only respect their silence, re- | 
the old Greek saying. ‘ Nothing is more” | 
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officio duty to furnish such, he would be glad of the 
Opporlunity of rendering us such a politico-economic 
boon, The P, A, might make a collection of planters’ 
doubts on the utility or futility of the works above 
mentioned, and from them extract a catechismal set 
of questions. This would simplify the work of our 
instruction. Or if in the face of our favorable sea- 
sons, and their concomitant leaf-disease, those gentle- 
men think that much may yet be done for om 
staple at a. cost within the means of most, and thiy 
all our -toil and cultivation is not absolutely stone 
boiling, fet them, while there igs yet time, bring to 
our rescue the wisdom of their years of scientific 
research and learning, that it may not be said, a few 
years hence, as the last sad planter waits, watching for 
the last cherry to ripen, ere he quits this land for ever:— 

“Science moves, but slowly, slowly,, creeping on from 
point to point: 

“Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger 
on the shore; 


“And the individual withers, and the world is more and 
more. 


“Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears 
a laden breast 
Full of sad experience, moving toward the stillness of 
his rest.” 
Faithfully yours, 
POST TENEBRAS LUX. 
SSS SS eee 
CINCHONA CULTIVATION: FROTOFTS’ 
FORTY-FIVE ACRES OF OFFICINALIS, 
21st November 188], 
_ Dear Sir,—In your issue of the 19th instant, men- 
tion is made of 45 ‘acres 43 yr. officinalis in Ram. 
boda yielding 25 tons dry bark when uprooted, and 
that this was sold for £11,200. ~ 
Jould not the particulars of this very remunerative 
transaction be obtained and made public? L refer 
more especially to the number of trees to the acre, 
their height and girth.—Yours truly, PLANTER, 
[See paragraph on page 609.—Ep. ] 


THE ROBUST CINCHONA OF CEYLON. 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Peradeniya, 25th Nov. 1881. 

Str,—I have read with much interest, in your 
columns, Col. Beddome’s account of his short visit to 
Ceylon and his impressions of cinchona cultivation as 
carried on here. Taken in connection with his pre- 
vious able report on the Nilgiri plantations, we pos- 
sess his ‘‘ views” in a very clear and definite form. 

I purpose to make at once a few observations up- 
on the robust and quick-growing cinchona of Ceylon and 
Southern India, with which it seems likely Col. Bed- 
dome’s name will henceforth be connected, since he 
considers it in all respects ¢he kind to cultivate. And 
first, I wish most distinctly to disavow the convice 
tion attributed to me in: this report, that I am 
“fully convinced that it is a perfectly distinct 
species.” Such is far from being the fact, aud I aim 
at a loss to understand how my friend the Colonel 
could haye deduced such a view on my part from 
our frequent discusions on the subject. Ever sineo 
I have known the plant, I have avoided any dogmat- 
ism as to its origiv. In Mr. Owen’s little ‘* Manual” 
I say of the smooth-leaved form that it “may be 
another variety [of officinalis] or nut improbably a 
permanent hybrid of officinalis with succirubra,” and 
of the pubescent form that it ‘approaches C. succi- 
rubra” (pp. 23, 24). It moy tarn out a distinct 
species, but I think that data are wanting still to settle 
the question, and that Col, Beddome's report does 
not supply them. In our view of the plant pone 
a “hybrid, ” we, in Ceylon, have, of course, followec 
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Me Ivor, who, on many occasions since 1872, bad 
stated such to be the case. Col. Beddome throws 
over the late Superintendent without hesitation as 
untrustworthy, and pins his faith tothe recollections 
of Mr. Cross. Apart from the latter’s story of the 
collection of the plants (which will be found in a 
letter printed at p. 32 of Col. Beddome’s report*), 
the only direct evidence against McIvor’s view brought 
forward is that trees are found ‘‘in the oldest planta- 
tions [1862] at Nedivatam;” but it appears that 
this is not Col, Beddome’s own observation. The 
carliest plantation in which he has seen trees of the 
kind is one of the 1865 planting, and no satisfactory 
evidence is given that the plants here were not sup- 
plies. The acknowledged fact that sowings of the 
ceed always show a proportion of succirubra and 
officinalis in the progeny is readily disposed of by 
the observation that it is ‘ of course” due to care- 
less gathering. Careful experiment alone can 
decide this point—in a practical planter’s view, the 
most important one of all: it will not be settled by 
dogmatic statements one way or the other. Ag re- 
gards the characters of the plants, they are in 
all respects intermediate between officnalis and 
succiru! ra, and in every point and degree in 
which a given specimen differs from one of these species 
it approaches the other. The intermediate character 
is also carried out on the whole in the proportions of 
the alkaloids in the bark, variable and uncertain as 
is the analysis of these trees. 

No doubt Col. Beddome may prove to be perfectly right 
in his opinion as to the autonomy of this cinchona: 
I merely wish to point out that in my opinion the evid- 
ence he brings torward is by no means conclusive. 

But indeed on this matter the Colonel’s opinion poss- 
esses less weight than it might have from the singular 
position he has taken up with reference to hybridity 
in cinechona in general. This is, of course, not the 
place to enter into any discussion. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary even to point out that the dimorphic arrange- 
ments of the flower which Col. Beddome cites as conclu- 
sive against natural crossing are precisely those which 
have been shown over andover again to bethose specially 
adapted to ensure cross-fertilization by insect agency. 
The production of hybrids in nature is by no means 
an uncommon thing. In some genera they are frequent ; 
and whether our ‘‘ hybrid” cinchona turn out to be 
one really or not, that cross-fertilization and hybridity 
occur in our wixed plantations by the visits of insects 
to consider almost certain. Mr. Moens is now engaged 
In an elaborate seri sof experiments in artificial cross- 
iertilization with the object of comparing his results 
fwith the naturally-produced sports and varieties in 
the plantations. This is a long business, but in due 
time we may hope to have some direct evidence on 
this perplexing matter. 

I also desire to say «a few words as to the name 
which this cinchona should bear. It is I think much to 
be regretted that the name ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo ” 
should have been brought out of its obscurity by Mr. 
Cross and adopted (even provisionally) by Col. Bed- 
dome. ‘This is a mere bark-collector’s name and is 
used in different parts of the Andean chain for at 
least 6 different kinds of bark. That which has the 
best claim to it (as having been first published and 
more often used) is the best sort of grey bark col- 
lected by Pritchett in Huanuco and referred to C. perw- 
viana or C. micrantha. This “Pata de Gallinazo” was one 
of the first cinchonas sent to Hakgala from the Nil- 
giris. (See Dr. Thwaites’ Report for 1860-61.) It is, 
of course, the case that the name is also used for 
the ‘‘ Cascarilla serrana” or Hill red bark, which Dr, 
Spruce obtained on Chimborazo at 8,500 to 9,000 feet, 


Po In conversation, Col. Beddome told me that Mr. 
Cross declared he had sent secd of this to India, but 
nothing is said of this in the report. 


and with which Mr, Cross (who accompanied Dr. Spruce 
as gardener) now identifies the plant under discussion. * 
But Dr. Spruce himself, with Mr. J. E. Howard, long 
ago determined his ‘‘Pata de Gallinazo” to be C. 
coccinea Pav. (see his letter quoted in Weddell, notes, 
page 30 (1869)), and it is no doubt in accordance 
with this determination that Howard now refers Cross’s 
‘‘ Pata” bark from the Nilgiris to that species (see 
Beddome’s report, page 30. The plate, however, of 
C._ coccinea, (taken from authentic specimens) in the 
“Illust, Nuev, Quinol.” is totally unlike our plant. 
All this is, perhaps, scarcely in place in your columns, 
but it will show how far the matter is from final 
solution. It is to be hoped that the copious dried 
specimens sent home by Col. Beddome for comparison 
with types in the London Herbaria may clear up 
the matter; but this cannot be very confidently ex- 
pected. Meanwhile, I would recommend the sup- 
pression of the Spanish name of ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo” 
for our ‘‘hybrid.” Ifthe tree has been duly described 
and named we shall, of course, give the proper ap- 
pellation in time; if not or till then—since the names 
‘‘ pubescens,” ‘‘ magnifolia,” ‘‘ villora,” and others are 
all for various reasons unavailable—we cannot, I think, 
do better than adopt that already coming into use 
in Southern India, robusta, which is a very appropriate 
one. By using this we donot commit ourselves to any 
views as to the origin of the plaut, whether in the 
plantations of the Nilgiris, or the higher slopes of 
Chimborazo,—I am, your obedient servant, 


HENRY TRIMEN,. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL CURE FOR THE COFFEE 
GRUB: “GIVING THEM THE SACK, ” 
Agrapatana, November 25th, 1881. 


DEAR Sir,—Perhaps the following method I have 
invented for the destruction of grub may be of interest 
to you, and, now that the discovery is being conducted 
on more estates than one, it would be impolitic for all 
to consider the invention any longera secret. Decided 
proof as to the remedy can be obtained, on reference 
to those gentlemen who have seen the experiments 
here, and who have tried and are now trying it 
themselves, and further information as to the success 
attendant upon their efforts will I am sure be gladly 
accorded. The discovery would have, doubtless, been 
made known before this had it been already tried 
elsewhere by anyone, excepting those to whom the 
process has been explained and through whom the 
facts of the case have been, inadvertently, somewhat 
widely disseminated. Owing to the rapid and terrible 
depredations of grub I was induced to make repeated — 
attempts as to a cure early in July last; at a time — 
when the attack was becoming dangerous, and having — 
tried every available means with little if any success — 
I thought of suffocation, and determined to spread 
old and useless bags between the lines of coffee; 
thinking the grub would be smothered or probably — 
that the bags would attract them: the plan was — 
successful. All grub under the covered area rose to — 
to the surface,and on rolling back the bags were — 
discovered in large numbers. They were not be found — 
at a greater depth than three or four inches, and 
if allowed to remain long under the bags 20 per cent 
are attacked by the ‘‘white fungus”; the insects do — 
not again descend deep to the ground. '* 

I wish, however, to particularly draw attention to 


* Col. Beddome’s Report (p. 8.) contains the extra-_ 
ordinary assertion (derived from Mr. Cross ?) that Dr. 
Spruce ‘‘could never have seen the trees.” But the 
latter describes their appearance, bark and leaves—the 
flower and fruit he did not get—in his paper in the 
‘¢ Journalof the Linnean Society ” iv. p.185. Indeed it 
is Mr. Cross’s share in this matter that is the novelty. 
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the fact thas from four to eight or ten days after 
the covering has been put down, every grub below 
it will come to the surface and can be picked out; 
or destroyed there and then with a thin sprinkling 
of purpuline, which I have found efficacious in no 
other manner ; this process doing away with the necessi- 
ty of constantly disturbing the soil and damaging 
and loosening the roots of the coffee tree. It must 
also be borne in mind that the same covering can 
be used repeatedly, for when the grub have been 
eradicated from one part of an estate the bags can 
be moved on elsewhere. A few grub will appear the 
fourth day, if the weather is favourable, but not till 
the cighth or tenth day after the bags have been 
put down can we be positive of their having all 
come to the surface. The simple spreading out of 
bags is not sufficient, but I shall be pleased to give 
full instructions to those purposing carrying out the 
remedy, and answering any questions that may 
be raised. he remedy is simple, when we consider 
the habits of grub and the manner in which they 
congregate under logs, planks, etc., and will be found 
to be cheaper and more thorough than any method 
yet known, ‘he process will have been carried out 
on a large scale shortly, and, if successful, I can then 
speak with even greater conlidence. In conclusion, 
1 trust you will excuse the length of this letter, and 
will feel with me that it may bo the means of 
assisting many in their destruction of one of the worst 
enemies we have to contend against, and, if, as L 
hope, further information as to a cure for, grub will be 
the outcome of this letter, I shall consider it has 
done some good.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
[Blo (Cie 12% 
[The plan is at once philosophical and very easily 
tried. The only fear we have is that a considerablo 
number of grub would be too far down in the earth to 
be affected ?—Ep,] 


THE “FALLOW FIELD” SYSTEM. 


DEAE S1R,—I was ratber struck by an article I 
read some weeks ago—I think it was in the Mield— 
by a General Strachey,* on the vine pests in France, 
giving it, as his opinion, that the incompetency of the 
Vines to withstand the attacks, both of fungi and 
insects, was brought’ about by overforcing the plants 
with a cultivation too artificial, such as excessive pruning 
and manuring every year, leaving the operations of 
nature entirely out of the question. The main remedi- 
al suggestion of his letter was that it woula be 
advantageous in every way each season to allow a por- 
tion of the vineyard to be fallow: the acreage to be 
so treated be put atone quarter of the property in reg- 
ular rotation every year. 

Now how could General Strachey’s idea be carried 
out in Ceylon, even‘ina small way, on our estates ? 

Let us take a plantation of 240 acres for example. 


Let 60 acres of this which has given the heaviest 
crop be selected as the first “fallow field.’ Let it 


be weeded (and suckered at the same time) six times 
a year. Let nature have its own way with it other- 
wise. This field will, I anticipate, recover itself in 
‘due course, without the artificial process we so con- 
Stantly follow, with a heavy bearing piece, after crop, 
by manuring and pruning it, No field in old coffee 
nowadays gives a bumper crop more then once in three 
years, except on the Haputale side of the country. 

The advantage, I think, to the rest of the estate 
would be palpable. The manure that would other- 
Wiss be used to pull round this field cau be used 
elsewhere. The saving of expenditure on 60 acres, 
faking R12 50 anacre, on pruning and handling, would 


* General Maitland Showers, whose letter we quoted 
‘the other day.—Eb. 


amount to R750, and on six weedings, taking R125 
per acre per month, would be R450, making a total of 
R1,200. 

Vbhe chief attention of the superintendent could 
then be concentrated on the remainder of the estate, 
which would be, after deducting 20°/, of the land 
as inferior to the rest, including grass ravines, roads, 
ridges planted with cinchona, and grass fields, one 
hundred and forty-two acres. 

It stands to reason, if 142 acres are worked up 
with pruning (this work could then, perhaps, be 
finished by the end of March, instead of the end of 
May) and manuring (say two-thirds, if funds will not 
permit manuring the whole of it) and shall we say 
sweeping, the chances are that the crop would be more 
in this part of the estate, and so cheaper and easier 
to pick ; and in the event of a bumper crop again, 
there would, not be the necessity for such a large re- 
sident gang \f coolies, and the strain on the super- 
intendent wold be considerably lightened. 

It is very dvident that we should now find it al- 
most impossible to keep a large force going, whilst 
crop was hanging back, which is too frequently the 
case. Formerly it was different. We generally had 
clearing work to complete, roads and drains to cut, 
ravine composts to fill up, cinchonas and grass to 
plant, and especially money to spend. Luckily these 
works are mostly done, for many of us could not 
afford to do them now, and we all know what an ex- 
pensive business it is making work for coolies. 

Mr. Marshall Ward tells us we must first of all 
sweep up the leaves, if we ever mean to make head- 
way against leaf-disease. To do this once we must 
spend K4°50 an acre. So that, to sweep 142 acres, we 
should have to spend R639. Now I would humbly 
suggest that the savings off the ‘‘ fallow field’ could 
be devoted to that purpose. ‘The 142 acres must be 
cultivated extra highly, and, with the sum of R1,200 
we certainly could sweep twice, and nearly three 
times in a year; for after the first outlay it would 
not be nearly so expensive, and R4‘50 an acre is an 
outside figure even for the first sweeping. Of course 
it will be urged that the fallow field would suffer 
from the weeds (but we must let nature have plenty 
to do) from want of handling, and from severe at- 
tacks of leaf-disease: surely these are all matters for 
further discussion. We must continue to face and 
overcome our difficulties, if, in the future, we expect to 
do as well with our properties as in the times past. 

I cannot help being struck with the paucity of letters 
nowadays on the cultivation of our staple, in com- 
parison with the multiplicity of correspondence that 
used to be written formerly on every conceivable sub- 
ject in connection with it. Perhaps the attention of 
your correspondents is turned more to cinchona, tea 
and lowcountry products; so that even if this Jetter 
promotes in any way plans for future campaigns 
against evils we are suffering from and yet may suffer 
from, it will bring, I trust, more hope than the mourn- 
ful prognostications of ‘* Wm. McK.” 

The former idea (which arose I think from always 
wishing to have our estates in tip-top order for sale- 
able purposes, in the event of any one offering a fancy 
price for them) we useG to havejof keeping up an 
even appearance all over the estate has somewhat 
changed, and men are more ready to look to the re- 
sults of crops, than the appearance of the estate. 
Putting manure only into the best and sheltered Jand 
(for good land is always grateful), planting up [the 
ridges and poor soil with cinchona is now the order 
of the day, and rightly so. 

A great deal bas been done in lowering the cost 
of upkeep, but I do not think men have gone far 
enough yet, nor have they sufficiently altered their 


| plan of work. 


If we examine how it is men are now working for 
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about half what they used to do, we shall find the 
savings have been made more or less on the following 
items; superintendence, contingencies, roads and drains, 
cleaning up ravines and making composts, crop ex- 
penses owing to the shortness of production, and last 
of all by stopping manuring and economizing in all it- 
lateral branches, such as the keeping of stock, plint- 
ing up grass fields &c., and it is on this head par- 
ticularly that the real results have been obtained. 

To recapitulate: as 1 am of opmion that eventually 
we shall have to alter somewhat our present system 
of working our coffee estates, I will mention the 
following causes as likely to bring this about: poss- 
ible fall in prices, the necessity for judicious eco- 
nomy, the want of credit compared to other tines, 
the urgent need for following Mr, Ward’s suggestions 
regarding leaf-disease, and the scarcity of work for 
a large supply of labour, and the scarcity of labour 
for a large crop. 

By adopting the foregoing plan, we might expect 
to make some headway ugainst leaf-disease, recuper- 


ate our estates, and dispense with some of our 
labour. We should certainly be concentrating our 


manure, our money and our energies, and may be 
adopting a plan economical and snitable for the new 
order of things.-—I remain, yours faithfully, 

JOHN HAMILTON, 


TO GERMINATE AND GROW 

LEDGHRIANA SHED. 

Agrapatana, 29th Nov. 1881. 

DusR Sir,—Now that the valuable pill-boxes of 
Ledgeriana seed are being sent to nearly every coffee 
estate in Ceylon, where the climate is at all suitable 
to the cultivation of the richest species of the cin- 
chona family, I think it desirable that planters, who 
have already made Ledgeriana nurseries, should pub- 
lish the results of their experience for the benefit of 
those now about to form them for the first time. ~ 

Those who have been successful would do good 
service by telling us by what method that success 
was obtained, while those who have wholly or partially 
failed might help equally by indicating the causes 
to which they attribute their failure. I venture to 
seb the ball rolling, hoping that others will not be 
wanting to kick it along. 

Failure as well as success has not been wanting in 
my own experience of nurseries, but I flatter myself 
that, taught by experience, the next Ledgeriana nursery 
I attempt will turn ont a real good one. 

I haye planted Ledger seed in pure jungle soil, 
just as it came from the jungle. I have also used 
jungle soil after having thoroughly destroyed all the 
germs of poochie life by heating it well on a flat 
tin over a fierce fire. I 
river sand in equal proportions. I have used flower- 

ots, chatties, and wooden boxes to sow the seed in. 
t have tried beds made on the flat and on the slope, 
with roofs over them, of thatch, talipots and shingles, 
the latter in one case with window-frames 
bodily cut of the bungalow and let into the roof. 

My seeds have heen sown an inch apart in re- 
gular rows, and also broadcast and thickly; they 
have been watered by absorption through porous 
chatties, and by spray. 

When the small seedlings have refused to come on, 
but seemed inclined to remain for ever in statu quo, 
with their single pair of little leaves, they have been 
treated with tepid water, with soap-suds, with a weak 
solution of liquid cattle manure. 

I have also tried placing manure deep down, a foot 
under the bed, to warm them, and draw the roots 
down in the same way that the window-frame above 
would keep their heads straight up. 

The result of all this is that, I think, the best 
site for a nursery is one with an eastern aspect. 
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have tried surface soil and. 


taken : 


The land should be gently sloping, the beds should 
be well raised and should be made of jungle soil, 
and river sand mixed in equal parts; the jungle soil 
having been scraped from the surface, then well sifted 
and thoroughly baked. No manure of any kind to be- 
added. 

The roofs to be thick mana-grass thatch fastened 
securely on large hurdles which can be attached to 
the posts of the nursery by temporary fastenings, and, 
when the seed has well germinated, these roofs can be 
lifted bodily off during the early morning and again 
in the evening. The seedlings will grow stout and 
hardy and will neither be sappy nor be leaning all 
on one side, z 

Sow the seed pretty thickly : seedlings seem to grow 
better at first close together, and tu support one an- 
other. Perbaps this may be my fancy, but, if you sow 
the seed far apart, the nursery will always look thin, 
wretched and disappointing. I began with Ledgers 
two inches and more apart, and have been getting 
closer ever since, 

Keep the nursery very dark and moist till all the 
seeds have germinated, and then gradually accustom 
them to much light and little water. If the weather is 
cold and wet, the water used may be just warmed. 

These simple instructions will do well for a cinchona 
nursery, but a rough nursery of this kind is fit only 
for ordinary calisaya, succirubra,; and officinalis, of 
which the seed is plentiful and the seedlings are hardy. 

It is a remarkable fact that the young seedlings of 
officinalis should be so hardy and the maturer plant 
so delicate and difficult to grow. 

Ledgeriana is just the reverse. It requires great care 
to get real Ledgeriana seed to germinate, and more 
difficult still to get the small seedlings to come on, 
But once established, and the delicate period of in- 
faney once past, no cinchona is more hardy or grows 
faster. Much disappointed at some of my Ledger 
nurseries having taken long to germinate and having 
stuck fast as seedlings, I wrote to a friend in Boga- 
wantalawa, who had been among the very first in 
Ceylon to raise a quantity of Ledgers successfully, 
and told him of my anxiety. He reassured me by 
telling me that I could not have a better sign of the 
purity of my seed. I therefore took patience, and many 
of these seedlings are now turning into fine plants, 

The common calisayas grow like weeds from the 
beginning. 

On the largest private plantation in Java, Soeka-~ — 
wanna, where more than four hundred acres of young 
Ledgers of the purest strain are growing magnificently, 
they economize their seed by planting every grain 
under glass. If they take these precautions in the 
Preanger, surely we in Ceylon, where the seed is so 
scarce and so valuable, may well do likewise. ‘his 
is what the head inspector or visiting agent ef Soeka- — 
wanna, Mr. Von Wenning, writes to me on the sub- 
ject, or, to speak more accurately, a free translation of 
what he writes :— 

““My experience leads me also to think that the 
species Ledgeriana presents a great contrast to the 
species officinalis. ; 

“The latter germinates easily and grows apace while 
yet a seedling in the nurseries, but no sooner out in 
the open clearing than the delicacy of its constitution 
manifesis itself and its growth and development 
are slower than the growth and development of any — 
other kind of cinchona. 

‘A Ledger seed, however, germinates only under 
favorable circumstances and requires fostering care as 
a seedling, but once over the critical period of its 
infancy, it becomes a robust treeof rapid and vigor- 
ous growth. ‘ 

“This difference in the constitution of the two 
species has been impressed the more stronglyon my 
mind, inasmuch as during the last three months my 
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officinalis clearings have suffered extremely from the 
edrought. Many of the one year old have died for 
want of rain, and still more are in a_ very critical 
state. More than three months without a drop of 
rain is, of courses quite out of the ordinary course 
of weather vagaries, and may well account for a 
considerable mortality among the plants in young 
clearings. This makes it the more remarkable that 
the Ledgers (even those quite lately planted out) should 
have borne this trying period most bravely, and that 
they should hardly have suffered at all, as is the case. 

‘But, for the first development, I recommend you 
to take every possible care. I sow the seed of my 
fine Ledgers in pots, placed under a two-fold covering 
of glass ; that is, I put the pots in glass-covered frames, 
the frames themselves being in the conservatories, 
Under this double glass they remain till the seeds have 
germinated, and I now think that I have minimized 
the percentage of seeds which fail, and have given 
to each individual germ a fair chance of development.” 

To sum up, therefore 1 shall now describe the 
method I should recommend planters here to follow 
with their Ledger seed, Procure a melon frame: three 
feet of wood at the back, eighteen inches in front. 
Let the width be five or six feet, and the length 
about nine feet. This will admit of three slides of 

lass planes, each of three feet wide, to draw up and 
own; these slides, being almost entirely composed 
of glass with only a slight woodwork to hold 
the glass together, and for ‘the necessary grooves. 
As the sun here is so hot, the glass should be painted 
reen and the woodwork white or vice versa. Green, 
owever, I prefer, as green not only is best for the 
human eye, but is nature’s own favorite colour, and 
seedlings in their natural state have the rays of the 
sun broken for them by a green canopy of sheltering 
foliage above them.* Place the frame on a gentle slope 
to the east, level the ground carefully, and make a 
flooring of well burnt bricks closely fitted together; 
then puta covering, about two or three inches deep, of 
well-dried forest leaves, and then fill up, with a mixture 
of washed sand and surface soil from the jungle, to a 
reasonable distance from the top of the lower side of 
yourframe., Mix your seed well with a handful of sand 
and then sprinkle it pretty thickly on the surface. 

Have other frames ready to prick out into. This time, 
however, let the mixture, to be placed on the top of the 
layer of dead leaves, be composed, half of surface 
virgin soil, and half of well-burnt bricks reduced to a 
fine powder. 

I have ordered some frames from Messrs. Bull of 
Chelsea, but I should think tiey might be made to order 
in Colombo or by Messrs. Walker & Co. in Kandy, Till 
they can be procured, one might plant in brandy cases, 
being careful to drill nine good holes in the bottom, to 


cover each hole with what gardeners call acroc, and 


before the layer of dead leaves to place a layer of 
pebbles or small stones. 

The shingled roof of the bath-room might be taken 
off and a couple of the bungalow window-frames let 
in instead, the glass, of course, being painted. The 
seed bowis could then he placed jon shelves round 
the room, in company with a few traps, but not 
those cruel contrivances which close their iron teeth 
on the poor rat and keep bim: painfully straining at 
a broken leg for many hours, till his torture is ended 
in the morning by the last coup de grace.—I remain, 
dear sir, yours, &c., DH. C, 


ANALYSIS OF WYNAAD CINCHONA. 
Colombo, 24th Nov. 1881. 
Si1r,—I send you analysis of a sample of hybrid 


- cinchona bark, received on the Slst ultimo., from South 


East Wynaad, and grown at an elevation of 5,000 


feet. On receipt of the analysis, the sender was good 


* Por a correction of this see page 620,—Ep. 
153 


enough to furnish the following particulars:—‘‘The tree 
I sent you the bark from is amongst our condamineas 
(not manured) and very much resembles the C. pub- 
escens, or magnifolia in the Government Nelivatam 
plantations. The analysis also corresponds with that 
of the bark from one of the Government trees of that 
variety. It is a very free-growing tree, size of euc- 
cirnbra: but the leaves are not quite so large and 
exactly the color of condaminea leaves,” 
The analysis of the bark wos as follows — 


per cent. 
Moisture... 11°76 
Total alkaloids ise 8°32 
Crystallized quinine sulphate 4°69 


M. COCHRAN. 


Saute of JAvA Canisaya LEpGerIANs Seep IN Cor- 
omBbo.—The result of this day’s (29th November) sale of 
C. Ledgeriana seed, by Mr. Symons, is as follows :— 


2 boxes, each containing 2 grammesat RIS R36 
2 9 ” 2 Led ? 17 5 
14 » ” 2 » » 35 210 
14 ” 9? 2 ” a” 12 168 
10 ” » Ze lop oe) ahi we 
13 » ” 251 95 10 (130 


55 boxes. R688 

CINCHONA CULTURE IN CEYLON: THE Rozusr Hy- 
BRID vs. Magnifolia.—A correspondent writes :-—‘‘ I 
have been reading your civchona news with much 
interest lately. I believe C. magnifolia to be quite 
distinct from the robust growing trees we are ac- 
customed to call hybrids, many of which approach to 
the former in appearance of foliage. I hope to ex- 

eriment with seed this year from what I believe to 
be the only C. magnifolia I possess. It would be in- 
teresting to know what the experience has been generally 
with so-called hybrid seed. Has it come up like its 
immediate parent or gone back to the original succi- 
rubra?” 

CincHona IN CeyLtoy.—Anent Colonel Beddome’s very 
interesting report, it would be well, if mortgazees and 
others at home interested in our island, would take it to 
heart, equally with the editor of the Ficld, who has given 
the advantage of his world-wide circulation to dissemin- 
ate gloomy ideas of our industrial prospects. In 
reference to this we have been favored with the copy 
of a letter addressed by Mr. Duncan Skrine to the 
editor of the above paper in which he states the actual 
facts connected with the ‘‘ Frotofts” Cinchona yield, 
not precisely as given in Colonel Beddome’s report, 
but so as cannot fail to convince any impartia! mind 
of the excellent prospects in Ceylon for that new pro- 
ducts, The letter in question says that in this year 
forty acres of Frotofts cinchona estatehavebeen grabbed 
up and the bark, including that from the roots, brought 
on the London market. ‘he nett proceeds of this 
consignment were £6,500 or more than £162 per acre. 
The proprietors have besides this harvested bark from 
dead and dying trees on this property to the nett 
value of £2,000, giving a total yield of £8,500. The 
estate was four and a half years old when the forty 
acres were grabbed up, and this land will now be re- 
planted with cinchona. The writer of the letter in ques- 
tion goes on to say:—‘‘ Rash speculation on borrowed 
money, leaf-disease, and seasons out of joint have 
crippled Ceylon for the moment, but we are working 
tbrough our troubles, and Iam convinced that at this 
moment there are more good bargains to be had in Ceylon 
than in any other of our colonies. The gamblers have 
been crushed out, and the faint-hearted have gone or 
are going, but those who have the back-bone to stay 
on will be amply rewarded, Coffee is looking magni- 
ficont andour cinvhona enterprize is anassured success,” 
—‘*Q, Times,” 
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TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 
(Field, 29th October 1881.) 


In a general way, the transplanting of fruit trees is 
left much too late for them to succeed properly, as, un- 
like evergreens, which may be moved almost at any 
season, deciduous trees only do really well when taken 
in hand early in the autumn, or directly the leaves fall, 
as then, the earth being warm, they emit roots at once, 
and the buds continue to be well fed, imstead of starved, 
as they are if the trees are disturbed after the turn of 
the year. This being the case, those who contemplate 
replanting should order their trees at once; and, that 
they may not be out of the ground longer than is absol- 
utely necessary,! when they arrive, provision should be 
made for their reception by digging holes and being 
prepared with soil suitable for them to grow in, as, 
however good that of a garden may be, there is nothing 
like having a little fresh soil to place over and about 
the roots, to give them a fair start, on which so much 
of ticir future welfare depends. To use a lot of manure, 
as some do, is a great mistake, as, instead of being of 
service, it is a positive injury when brought in immedi- 
ate contact with the roots, which it causes to canker. 
Used as a mulching, however, the case is different, as 
then it acts favourably by keeping the frost out and the 
ground uniform in temperature; and when rain falls the 
juices are washed down by degrees, and gradually enrich 
the soil over which the manure is spread. 

The best kind of soil for young fruit trees is fresh- 
cut turf from an old pasture that grows good grass and 
has been closely fed; and for peaches, nectarines, apri- 
cots, and plums such as may often be got from waste 
places by the roadside answers well, on account of 
haying more grit in it; but for pears and apples the 
less sandy it is the better, as they like it rather in- 
clined to be heavy than light, and, if stiff soil cannot 
be got, a little fine crumbly clay may be added. This 
will give the necessary weight and texture to the whole 
body of turfy loam if properly mixed with it, and when 
so used is a great aid to the trees during dry summer, 
as clay buried in that way among lighter soil is very 
retentive of moisture: and I have seen roots, when trees 
have been taken up, clinging to it with the greatest 
tenacity, thus showing how well it agreed with them. 
In getting the turfy loam, it should simply be chopped 
up roughly, and, if the clay is added, turned over to 
mix; but I would warn all against using leaf mould, 
which is most dangerous, as it always has a tendency 
to breed fungus, a parasite which is most destructive to 
the roots of all plants, and is often the cause of disease 
and death by getting on and into the bark, where it 
stops up the pores and poisons the sap. The soil being 
all prepared, the next thing is to turn attention to the 
trees, which should be closely examined, and have any 


injured roots trimmed by cutting away the points with. 


a sharp knife, as they heal over a smooth wound much 
more readily and quickly than they do over a rough, 
jogged one. 

SHORTENING THE Brancuys.—It is the practice with 
some to prune back the branches, but it is a very rough, 
and barbarous one, as it mutilates the plant so operated 
on, and throws it back at least a year, as after a sea- 
son’s growth the head will be little if any bigger than 
when purchased; and the object in planting a tree is, 
or ought to be, to get it up to a firuit-bearing size as 
quickly as possible. It often happens that shoots are 
misplaced and require thinning out; but that is a very 
different thing from hacking them back, as some do, 
thinking to make them break lower. If a tree is pro- 
perly planted and cared for in the way touched on, all 
buds will start free enough. The plan of procedure in 
planting should be to partly fill the holes made for each 
tree with a barrow-load or so of the chopped loam, 
keeping the same highest in the middle where the tree 
goes, that the points of the roots may slope gently 
down; and before covering them with the same kind 
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of soil as that placed under, it is important that they 
be spread well and regularly out, so that they do not 
cross or interfere with each other. In filling in, the 
soil should be made firm by gentle treading: and when 
this is done, the next thing is to mulch around the 
stems with manure, covermg a surface of two feet or 
more. As the wind interferes much with trees rooting 
if allowed to sway about, the stems should be supported 
by stakes and ties, or, in the case of those against , 
walls, by the aid of nails and shreds loosely applied, : 
so as to allow the plant liberty to go down a little as 
the soil settles, instead of being hung up and strained. 
J. 


MR. MORRIS ON CINCHONA CULTURE IN 
JAMAICA. 
HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR RAISING CINCHONA PLANTS 
FROM SEED AND ESTABLISHING CINCHONA PLANTATIONS.* 
I.—Raising Scedlings in Bozes. 

Boxes.—For raising small quantities of plants—say 
from 30 to 80,000—it is desirable to sow the seed in 
small shallow boxes under cover, where they can be con- 

b 


veniently attended to. 

The boxes may be of any size as regards length and 
breadth, but should not be more than about 3 or 4 inches 
deep. Ordinary brandy or wine cases reduced to the 
above depth answer well. = 

To promote drainage, holes about ? inch in diameter 
should be made in the bottom of the boxes at distances 
of about 6 inches apart. The inside of the boxes should 
be treated with white wash, or thoroughly dusted with quick 
lime to prevent mouldiness of the soil and subsequent 
injury to the young seedlings. Over the holes in the 
bottom of the boxes place pieces of broken pots or brick, 
and cover the surface to the depth of one inch with 
rubble or broken stones. 

Soil.-—The soil for the boxes should consist of one- 

third of leaf mould, or that kind of soil of a black 
peaty character which is often to be found under large 
trees in the forest: one-third of good ordinary garden 
soil and one-third of sharp sand or fine river gravel. 
These should be mixed thoroughly together and passed 
through a quarter inch sieve. 
’ The boxes may then be filled within one quarter inch 
of the top, with the sifted soil placed over the broken 
stones, &c., and slightly pressed so as to present an even 
unbroken surface. 

Sowing the Seed.—After slightly watering the soil in 
the boxes the cinchona seed, which is very light and 
small, should be sprinkled rather thickly over the surface, 
so as to cover nearly every part with a rich brown tint. 
When this has been done, take a small quantity of the 
fine sifted soil, mentioned above, and sprinkle it over the 
seeds, barely covering them. 

Watering and Shading.—The boxes should then be © 
placed in the shade, sheltered from sun, wind and rain, 
and kept regularly watered, daily, with the finest poss- 


* With the view of promoting the general cultureof 
cinchona in the island, seeds of the valuable C. Officin- 
alis, producing the Crown Bark of Commerce, and 
suitable for cultivation at elevations above 4,000 feet, 
will be supplied, free of postage, at the rate of 5/ per 
ounce. 

Seeds of the Red Bark, C. Succirubra, suitable for © 
cultivation at elevations between 2,500 and 4,000 feet, 
will shortly be available and supplied, by post, at the 
rate of 3/ per ounce. : 

An ounce of cinchona seed is sufficient to produce — 
20,000 seedlings, which, if carefully raised, will plant 
up five acres of land. 

Applications for seed, accompanied by a remittance 
in postage stamps, or order on the Parochial Treasury, 
Kingston, should be addressed to the Director of Pubic 
Gardens and Plantations, Gordon Town. 
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ible spray from a watering can. Under the condi- 
tions above mentioned, the seeds will begin to germinate 
in about 3 or 4 weeks. They will require regular water- 
ing, however, till they are 14 or 2 inches high, when 
they are ready for the surseries. 

II.—Raising Seedlings in Beds. 

Where seedlings are required to be raised on a large 
scale if is advisable to grow them in beds protected by 
a roof of shingles or good thatch. The roof sloping 
South and supported on posts 4 feet 6 inches high on 
the North and 3 feet 3 inches on the South side, should 
completely coyer the beds and keep off both sun and 
rain. If is also advisable to shelter the sides of the 
sheds by grass or wattle fence, so-as to keep off the 
tlanting rays of the sun and strong winds. 

The beds should run in parallel rows due Fast and 
West; be about 3 feet wide and witha path between each 
bed about 24 fect wide. After the beds are laid out, the 
surface should be covered to the depth of 2 or 3 inches 
with the same mixture of soil as recommended above 
for the boxes. The seeds may then be sown and kept 
regularly watered night and morning. The following is 
an approximate representation of the seed sheds :— 
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IIl.—Vstablishing Cinchona Nurseries. 
Nursery Beds. —When seedlings have been raised either 
in boxes or beds and are about 14 or 2 inches high, 


the next step is to transplant them into the nurseries. 


| Belecting situations for seed beds and nurseries it 


#hould be borne in mind that a sheltered situation, with a 


plentiful supply of water, ave no less important considera- 
tions than nearness to the land intended to be planted. 

The beds for the nurseries should be laid out in every 
respect as for sced beds, é.¢c., about 3 feet wide, with 
paths 24 feet wide, treated on the surface with a mixt- 
ure of good soil, and placed in rows due Bast and West. 


Before the seedlings are transferred to these beds it 
would be well to prepare, before-hand, the necessary 


materials for shading them. 

These may consist of long straight wattles, supported 
on forked sticks and covered with grass, ferns or pala 
leaves. Side shading is also advisable especially on the 
South side. The shading for nurseries would appear 
somewhat as follows :— 


Pricking out seedlings into nurseries is a work requir- 
ing great care; but with a little experience it can be 
done very successfully and expeditiously.* 


* At the Cinchona Plantation, pricking out seedlings 
is done by contract at the rate of 94. per thousand, 
Aman or woman after a little experience can prick ont 
about 2,000 per diem, 
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The seedlings being about 14 or 2 inches high may 
be carried in the boxes or raised from the seed beds 
in lots of 200 or 300 and brought into the nursery. 
The beds already prepared for them should receive a 
good watering and be pressed evenly by gentle tapping 
with a piece of board. The person about to prick out 
should be provided with a small wooden peg about 4 or 
5 inches long and # inch in diameter at one end, taper- 
ing to a dull rounded point at the other. Taking up 
a seedling carefully by the leaves, with the left hand, 
a small hole should be made with the peg im the right 
hand, just deep enough to take the tender roots of the 
seedling without bending or crushing them. When placed 
in the hole, the soil should be pressed closely to the 
rootlets by means of the peg and the seedling left firmly 
fixed with its leaves and stem well above ground. The 
seedlings should be placed inrows at regular distances 
apart so as to allow about two inches between each plant. 

As soon as an appreciable number of seedlings have been 
pricked out, the shading, as shewn above, should be imme- 
diately placed over them to prevent injury from sun or rain. 

The nursery beds will require regular watering for 
some time, but when the plants are about 4 or 5inches 
high it would be well to remove the shading, little by 
little, in order that the plants may become gradually 
hardened and ultimately fit for transplanting to their per- 
manent places in the field. 

IV.— Establishing Cinchona Plantations. 

Climate.—It may be generally accepted for Jamaica 
(between 17° and 19°* latitude North, and 75° and 
79° longitude West) that, at all elevations from about 
2,500 feet to the Blue Mountain Peak, 7,335 feet, 
the climatic conditions are all favourable for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of one or other of the various 
species of Cinchona. For comparison, it may be men- 
tioned that Cinchona Succirubra flourishes in the Parish 
of Manchester, according to information supplied by Mr. 
Swaby, at an elevation of 2,700 feet, with a rainfall of 
about 120 inches, and a mean annual temperature of 
70° Fahrenheit. This elevation may be taken as nearly 
the lowest at which the more valuable Cinchonas may 
be remuneratively grown in Jamaica. 

At the Government Cinchona Plantations Cinchona 
Succirubra flourishes at 5,000 feet.t The records here 
show a mean annual rainfall of 136 inches and a mean 
annual temperature of 60° Fahrenheit. The trees at this 
elevation do not seed freely, and are apparently so slow 
in maturing, that this elevation may be taken as the 
highest, at which it would be advisable to cultivate Red 
Bark in Jamaica. 

For the valuable Crown Bark, Cinchona Offcinalis, 
as it flourishes at 4,500 feet near Whitfield Hall, and 


at 4,800 feet at the Cinchona Plantation, possibly it , 


may growas low as 4,000 feet. Its range of cultivation, 
so far, in Jamaica is between 4,500 and 6,300 feet; a 
few plants of this species planted by Mr. Nock, on Blue 
Mountain Peak, in 1878, though they have suffered from 


their exposed position, would indicate that the conditions, , 


eyen at this elevation, are not unfavourable to the growth 
of small leaved and hardy Cinchonas. 

Soil.—All species of Cinchonas are most impatient of 
stagnant moisture at their roots, and therefore require 
an open subsoil, a sloping exposure, and other conditions 
of perfect drainage. They naturally prefer a rich soil, 
and do better in newly cleared forest than in grass lands, 
Cinchona Officinalis is, however, more tolerant than C. 
Succirubra of a soil poor in vegetable humus, and grows 
on grass land, as well as on exhausted coffee soils. 

The freer and more friable the surface soil the better, 
but the ultimate success of the Cinchona plant depends 
essentially on the character of the subsoil. An open 
well drained subsoil is above all things indispensable to 
Cinchona cultivation. 

* With 10° further north I should think succirubras ought 
to flourish at 1,000 ft. in Jamaica.—Ep. 

+ 5,000 Jamaica equivalent to nearly 6,000in Ceylon.—Ep. 


“As soon as the roots of a Cinchona tree get down 
into subsoil, in which there is any tendency for moisture 
to collect,the plant most certainly begins to sicken and die.” 

The best trees at the Government Cinchona Plantations 
grow in a good friable surface soil, overlying a porous 
stony subsoil produced by decomposed rock of the 
metamorphosed series of Jamaica Geology. This sub- 
soil is found generally distributed throughout the Parishes 
of St. Andrew, St. Thomas and Portland. In limestone 
districts of the island eastward the soil generally must be 
very favourable to Cinchona cultivation, the only qualifying 
conditions being the elevation and mean annual rainfall. 
' Sites for Plantations.—In selecting sites for Cinchona 
Plantations, it is important to bear in mind the points 
above mentioned, as regards climate and soil, and the 
species of Cinchona naturally adapted for them. 

Where Cinchona is cultivated concurrently with Cofiee, 
it is recommended to attempt to grow the valuable Crown 
Bark, C. Officinalis, at all elevations above 4,000 feet. 
On rather bare patches, by road sides and indeed any- 
where where plantscan be placed, this hardy and valu- 
able plant should be abundantly grown. 

On Coffee Plantations below 4,000 feet, the most suit- 
able kinds are the Red Bark, C. Succirubra, anda hybrid 
variety which has passed here as C. Calisaya. These 
may be planted on coffee estates as suggested above for 
C. Offcinalis. 

In selecting sites for permanent Cinchona Plantations 
as distinct from Coffee Plantations, the nature of the 
soil, the direction of prevailing winds, the aspect, the 
mean annual temperature and annual rainfall, are all 
matters for serious consideration. Speaking generally, 
however, no sheltered situation, with good soil, can be 
said to be unsuitable for Cinchona anywhere on the Blue 
Mountain range. The northern aspect has a more equable 
temperature than the southern, but the latter appears to 
be generally preferred for coffee. As Cinchonas delight 
in a moist equable temperature, it is very probable that 
vast tracts of land lying hitherto uneultivated on the 
northern slopes of the Blue Mountain range will ultimately — 
prove suitable for Cinchona. 3 

Clearing Land.—When it is intended to establish a 
Cinchona Plantation, on uncleared land, the first considera- 
tion aiter the site has been carefully selected, is to 
establish the seed beds and nurseries. Full particulars 
respecting these are given in the foregoing paragraphs. — 
While the plants are being thus prepared, the land intended 
for the plantation should be properly cleared as for coffee 
cultivation. 

It may be well, however, to point out that it is very 
advisable in Jamaica to leave moderately wide belts of — 
forest standing on the ridges, for the purpose of afford- 
ing shelter from strong winds. In addition to -this, itis 
recommended on very steep places, rocky hollows and ~ 
any patches of land unsuitable for Cinchona, that the 
original forest be left standing in order to ensure ad- 
equate shelter for the Cinchonas as well as save need- 
less expense in cutting down, weeding, &c. 

In India, the methods pursued for clearing forest for 
Cinchona cultivation are described as follows :—* The — 
best time for beginning to clear forest land for Cim- — 
chonas is obyiously when the dry season has sufficiently 
advanced to make a second growth of grass improbable. 
When the felled forest, whether grass or timber, is 
sufficiently dry it may be fired. Stumps and logs remain- 
ing unburnt after the fire may be rolled into spots 
unsuitable for planting, or heaped together and burnt. 
A better way is to lay them between the lines of planis, 
and allow them to rot and thus to profit by the humus 
formed by their decay. The large fibrous roots of 
grasses and other weeds likely to overpower the youn, 
trees about to be planted, should be dug out’and Inlles 
either by exposure or burning. The land being thus — 
cleared, any necessary roads may be lined off and made, 
The sites in which the plants are to be put must then 
be marked off. This may conveniently be done by means 
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of a cord, about 100 feet long, on which marks are tied 

at the intervals at which it is wished to plant the trees. 

This cord is stretched on the ground, and opposite each 

of the marks on it, a piece of split bamboo or a peg 

is struck into the soil. The cord is then moved, another 
line is staked off at a proper distance from the last, 
and so on. Coolies follow, whose duty it is to dig pits, 
about a foot to fifteen inches in depth and eighteen 
inches wide, of which the stakes already put in should 
be the centres. The earth (freed from roots and stones) 
which has been taken out of each hole should be returned 
to it, so as to form a free mass in which the roots of 
the plant about to be planted can freely work. A cooly 
in Sikkim makes 100 to 130 of such pits per day 
according to the nature of the ground.” 
Planting.—When the ground has been prepared, as 
mentioned above, the plants already established in the 
nurseries after being gradually hardened will be fit for 
planting out. The night before the plants ave taken out 
of the nursery beds, they should be well deluged with 
water, in order that a good ball of soil may adhere to 
their roots in the process of transplanting. The plants 
should be carried from the nurseries to the fields, in 
shallow boxes or baskets, well shaded from the sun and 
with a plentiful supply of wet moss, grass or ferns 
round the roots. The best season for planting in Jam- 
aica is evidently after the October rains, and the most 
favourable conditions are obtained during a prevalence 
of damp, cloudy, or foggy weather, with only slight 
rain or occasional showers. It is unadvisable to plant 
during heavy rains as most soils get clogged and heavy, 
and become in this state prejudicial to the tender root- 
lets of the plants. In placing the plants in the holes 
) it is only necessary to make an opening with the hand 
or a trowel in the fresh loose soil already prepared for 
them, sufficiently deep to receive the roots without 
- doubling them. When thus deposited, the soil should 
be filled in round the plant, and well pressed as it is 
_ thrown in to cover the roots. No plant should be 
buried deeper in the ground than the collar or union 
of stem and roots. ‘When a portion of the stem is 
buried in transplanting, the growth of the plant is much 
retarded, and it does not, as some suppose, give a firmer 
hold of the ground but the reverse.” 
_ Too much attention cannot be given to the modes of 
putting out cinchona plants. ‘It is too important an 
_ operation to be done badly: it is not wise to try to 
 economise on it, and it is always unadvisable to do it 
y contract.” A good planter should be able to put 
from five hundred to a thousand plants per day 
according to the nature of the soil. 
Planting Distances.—In the early days of cinchona 
anting, the trees were put ont at distances of twelve 
feet apart, but it was soon found out that, even for the 
 Btrong and free growing Red Bark, C. Succirubra, this 
distance was too great for remunerative results. ‘ It 
| appears that the Red Bark, even in South America, is 
Heyer a large tree: C. Offcinalis is but a big shrub, 
and it is doubtful whether any of the species become 
— Inuch larger.” 

In the Government Plantations of India, at Sikkim, 
the Nilgiris and Darjeeling, even the large-leaved Cin- 
ona Succirubra, are now planted at distances of 4 feet 
4 feet, giving 2,722 trees per acre, whereas when 
Wanted at 12 feet by 12 feet, as hitherto followed in 


dia,” remarks that ‘“ wide-planting is 


obviously an 
” 


1 All the cinchonas have the habit of throwing 
Out a quantity of superticial rootlets, and young cinchona 
plantations do not thrive until the soil between the 
; is sufficiently protected from the sun to allow 
‘these superficial rootlets to perform their functions freely. 
‘Tho growth of weeds, which is a very important factor 
pare cultivation, is also checked by shade. By 
planting, therefore, two desirable objects are speedily 
pes aud, moreover, the trees are encouraged to 


maica, the number of trees is only 803 per aere. | 
. King, in his “Manual of Cinchona Cultivation in | 


produce straight clear stems yielding a larger proportion 
of trunk bark and less branch bark. On this well 
known habit of forest trees is founded the practice of 
close planting in forest plantations in Europe, the object 
being to produce long straight unbranching stems from 
which to cut timber of long scantling. 

As the trees begin to press upon each other, they can 
be thinned out and a quantity of bark may thus be got 
at a comparatively early period, with positive advantage 
to the plants that are allowed to remain on the ground. 
It is true that the cost of close planting is greater 
than that of sparse planting, but on the other hand the 
reduction in the cost of cleaning and the manifest greater 
yield of the plantation will more than compensate for 
this. 

It may, therefore, be safely assumed that the Red 
Bark, C. Succirubra, should be planted at distances 
not greater than 4 fect by 4 feet, and the Crown Bark, 
C. Officinalis, at not greater than 3 feet by 3 feet. 

The latter may however very conveniently be put out 
at distances of three feet between the rows and only 
two feet between each plant. 

Shading.—lt is very advisable to give the newly planted 
plants some shade for a short time after they are put 
out. The best and cheapest mode for any particular 
locality must of course depend on local conditions. At 
the Government Cinchona Plantations it is found very 
convenient to place two or three sprays of the common 
bracken Pteris Aquilina on the sunny side of the plant 
with the stalks well fixed in the ground. Should the 
weather prove wet with high gales of wind the fern leaves 
should be slightly moved on one side, so as not to touch 
or rub the plant when moved by the action of the wind. 

Staking.—In windy localities, it is often necessary 
when plants have attained the height of two or three 
feet, to give themsupport by stakes. The great danger 
to be avoided in staking the plants is the chafing caused 
by the swaying of the plant. If the material used for 
tying is of a soft nature, and the stakes are placed in 
a sloping direction so as only to touch the plants at 
one point, much of the evils of chafing may be avoided. 

Weeding.—Sooner or later a newly planted clearing 
wlll begin to show signs of the numerous tropical weeds 
which everywhere infest the land. It is hopeless to 
think of entirely freeing the ground from such unwelcome 
visitors, and, indeed, in the case of a cinchona plantation, 
it is quite unnecessary to do so. No special rule can 
be laid down as to the number of clearings actually 
required during the first and second years, but it would 
be advisable to keep down by cutting most weeds till 
the young plants are sufticiently grown to overtop them. 
THoe-weeding as a general treatment should never be 
permitted as thereby the valuable surface soil is loosened 
and washed away. 

“Where the majority of the weeds are annuals, and 
the soil is soft and friable, it may be advisable occasion- 
ally to substitute hand weeding for cutting. 

“The disturbance of the surface of the soil caused 
in pulling the weeds up by the roots, affords a rough 
kind of cultivation which is advantageous; moreover the 
superficial roots of the cinchonas are less damaged 
than by hoeing. It need scarcely be stated that, in pro- 
portion as the Cinchona trees grow and their leafy heads 
cover the ground, the undergrowth of weeds becomes 
less luxuriant. A slight superticial hoeing of the soil 
immediately round the plants should, however, be given 
once a year if possible. The space to be cleared need 
not exceed one and a half to two feet in diameter, 
haying the tree stem as its centre. To young plants 
especially this is very beneficial, and it is found that 
the oldest trees in the Sikkim plantation are much 
benefitted by the operation. 

“Tn all cultural operations it onght to be borne in 
mind that the roots of cinchonas are comparatively super- 
ficial, and that any very deep boeing is therefore more 
likely to do harm than good.” D. Moruts. 

Director of Public Gardens and Plantations. 
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USE OF SMALL BIRDS IN DESTROYING INSECTS. 

A correspondent writes:—In sending you the accom- 
panying cutting from a very old number of the Saturday 
Magazine, I wish to mention that a magpie (the com- 
mon Ceylon species)* has madea nest under the eaves 
of my office room, and I observed that in 30 minutes 
the parent birds have fed the young ones seventeen 
times, and all the food(grubs and caterpillars I believe)have 
been got from my flower garden, chiefly from the rose trees. 

We would say a word or two respecting the benefits 
and injuries imputed to Sparrows, Linnets, and other 
small birds. That they are occasionally mischievous 
cannot be denied, though its but fair to add, that they 
also, like the Rooks before mentioned, repay us by a 
considerable balance of good. ‘That the Bullfinch feeds 
on the buds and seeds of trees, there can be no doubt, 
and that the Chaffinch, though by many considered as 
a pure feeder on insects, does the same, particularly 
in early Spring, when he inflicts ruinous injury on the 
sprouting crops of several plants, is equally true. Spar- 
rows, too, burrow in our stacks, and consume a cert- 
ain quantity of corn; not, indeed, in the same serious 
quantities that another bird does, called the Snow- 
Buntine: these birds, in hard Winters, come from the 
north in prodigious flocks, and, where they take up 
their quarters, become quite a nuisance; not so much 
by what they consume, as by what they destroy; which 
they do thus. In search of grain they frequent the 
stack, and then seizing the end of a straw, deliberately 
draw it out. To such a degree has this been done by 
them, that the base of a rick has been found entirely 
surrounded by the straw, one end resting on the ground, 
the other against the stack, as it slid down from the 
top, and as regularly placed as if by hand, and so 
completely was the thatching pulled oft, that it was 
found necessary to remove the corn. 

That some guess may be formed of the possible 
extent of good or evil occasioned by small birds, we 
annex the result of our own observations, on the pre- 
cise quantity of food consumed by certain birds, either 
for their own support or that of their young, remark- 
ing at the same time, that the difference observed in 
the instances, may be partly accounted for by the 
different quantity of food 1equired by young birds, at 
different periods of their growth. 

Sparrows feed their young 36 times in an hour, 
which, calculating at the rate of 14 hours a day, in 
the long days of Spring and Summer, gives 3,500 times 
per week; a number corroborated on the authority of 
another writer, who calculated the number of Cater- 
pillars destroyed in a week to be about 3,400.—Red- 
starts were observed to feed their young with little 


green grubs from gooseberry-trees, 23 times in an hour, . 


which, at the same calculation, amounts to 2,254 times 
ina week; but more grubs than one were usually im- 
ported each time.—Chaffinches at the rate of about 35 
times an hour, for five or six times together, when they 


would pause and not return for intervals of eight or. 
minutes: the food was green Caterpillars.—The . 


ten 
Titmouse 16 times in an hour. 

The comparative weight consumed was as follows :— 
a Greenfinch provided with 80 grains, by weight, of 
wheat, in 24 hours consumed 70, but of a thick paste, 
made of flour, egg, &c., it consumed upwards of 100 
grains.—A Goldfinch consumed about 90 grains of Canary- 
seed in 24 hours.—Sixteen Canaries ccnsumed at the 
average rate of 100 grains each in 24 hours. 

The consumption of food by these birds compared 
with the weights of their bodies, was about one-sixth, 
which, supposing a man to consume food in the same 
proportion to his weight, would amount to about 25 
pounds for every 24 hours! 
~ * Which is not a magpie at all, but our chief Ceylon song- 
ster, with a voice like that of Annie Lawrie, “low and sweet.” 
** Spotted robin ’’ seems more appropriate than “ magpie” 
applied by Kuropeans to this the “ dayal bird ” of the Sinha- 
lese, the Copsychus saularis, Linn., of ornithologists.—En. 


INCREASING FARM PRODUCTIVENESS BY 
ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 
(Field, 15th October 1881.) 


Probably there is no book of recent publication which 
deserves more attentive study from British farmers than 
that of the French chemist, M. Ville, on artificial manures; 
inasmuch as he attempts to show that by their employ- 
ment in larger quantities than ordinary farmers haye 
usually applied them, and according to the formul# which 
he prescribes, the occupiers of high-rented, heayily-taxed 
lands in Europe would be able to face American com- 
petition, and, if not securing large profits from their 
business, at least escape from being submerged by that 
wave of ruin, against which the husbandry of the old 
world cannot have too many breakwaters. The argu- 
ment of M. Ville in enforcing his theory is lucid and 
logical throughout, and no one can deny that he fortifies 
it very strongly with figures and facts; still, the ques- 
tion which he lays open for inquiry is too vast and 
momentous for a ready solution to be arrived at, capable 
of satisfying the general public, without experiments 
being tried over and over again under a variety of 
circumstances as regards soil and climate especially. 
For this reason the book cannot be too much read, as 
it seems peculiarly desirable that practical tests should 
be extensively applied, to prove how far its teaching 
can be vindicated. 


The point is worthy of profound consideration that 
we have already in England one of the grandest tests 
for the system advocated by M. Ville, im the peculiar 
method of corn growing which has been pursued for so 
many years by Mr. Prout, of Sawbridgeworth. To many 
also the success of the latter gentleman amounts to 
the best possible confirmation of the truth of M. Ville’s 
principles which they could have. Mr. Prout employs 
artificial manures on an extensive scale indeed, being 
to the extent of 50s. an acre on an ayerage per annum 
for his entire farm of 450 acres. He has written a 
book, in which he claims that by making this outlay 
he has been enabled to grow grain crops year after 
year on the same land, and secure a far better profit 
in so doing than the best and most fortunate of English 
farmers are accustomed to realise; so that M. Ville’s 
case may be considered proved so far, that under the 
circumstances of soil and climate which Mr. Prout has 
at Sawbridgeworth corn growing may be made remunerat- 
ive, even against the pressure of American competition, 
through the employment of artificial manures in larger 
quantities than they are usually bestowed. 


So far as root crops are concerned, they have been 
habitually increasing these to a turly enormous extent 
during the past forty years—ever since the importa- 
tion of Peruvian guano commenced, and the great 
Liebig made known his discovery which led to the uprise 
of the superphosphate manufacture. The cheapness of 
mineral phosphates also has rendered great facilities to 
be available in raising roots, and especially turnips, 
more economically and largely for stock-feeding, whereby 
more and better farmyard manure has been made, to 
nourish the succeeding corn crops. To such an extent 
has this been done that it is a very popular belief, 
entertained by a considerable section of British farmers 
who occupy light soils, that their lands can be kept in 
sufficiently high condition without the aid of any other 
artificial manures than the phosphatic ones employed 
for roots and green crops. Still, such farmers usually 
are heavy purchasers of artificial foods for stock, under 
cover of which a great deal of nitrogen is purchased in 
the form of oilcakes, &c., which, after passing through ~ 
the bodies of the animals, finds its way to the soil. 

lf by ordinary management and reliance on home 


made manures the value of the crops be only from ~ 


i 
| 


£5 to £7 per acre, whereas by the employment of one ~ 
pound’s worth of artificial manure per acre they can be 


% 
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raised to £10, there must of necessity be a great 
gain. But, unfortunately, farmers not wunfrequently 
expend the pound without receiving much benefit—no 
doubt from the injudicious application of manures. 
Nitrate of soda is a favourite top-dressing for wheat, 
and, if the growing plant of that crop looks weakly 
and of a bad colour, nine English farmers out of ten, 
if they can afford it, rush off to the manure merchant 
for nitrate of soda. But frequently, after being applied, 
the results are very far from being commensurate with 
expectations ; for, although the plant speedily twns to 
a darker hue, and may tiller out more abundantly, when 
the ripening period comes it gets blighted, causing the 
increase of produce to be more in straw than in grain. 
Hundreds of farmers get disgusted with nitrate of soda 
in consequence; and I have heard many express the 
opinion, after being disappointed, that its application to 
plants is very much akin to dram dvinking—the eftect 
is very powerful at first, but, so far from being lasting, 
is afterwards positively injurious. M. Ville will inform 
such persons that the cause of the evil is, not that 
the crop did not require the nitrogen contained in the 
nitrate of soda, but that it wanted something else also. 
Where lands top-dressed with this fertiliser have within 
themselves phosphoric acid, potash and lime, in suffici- 
ent soluble condition for the wants of the crop, the 
ill results would not be experienced; and it is just here 
that the French chemist offers material aid to the 
practical agriculturist in furnishing formule for manures, 
and rules for their application. 

M. Ville aflirms that plants are divided into three 
categories—those in which nitrogenous matter is the 
dominant constituent, to which cereals belong; those in 
which calcie phosphate is the predominating ingredient, 
such as twmnips, maize, the sugar cane, &c.; and legum- 
inous plants, comprising clover, sainfoin, lucerne, and 


potatoes. But he does not, like some of the older 
chemists, advise persons to act exclusively on the 
recommendation ‘nitrogen for corn, phosphates for 


turnips,” because this is so, but, on the contrary, says : 
“This first point being established, we have next to 
pick the most suitable quantities both of the dominant 
and subordinate constituents.’ In fact, he divides the 
manures he recommends into no less than five different 
kinds, which he terms normal, homologous, stimulating, 
incomplete manure, and lastly, manure with special 
functions. Those who desire to study his views thoroughly 
had better, of course, procure the book and examine 
into his deductions in minutie: but perhaps it will be 
sufficient for others to explain that M. Ville prescribes, 
as a doctor would, for each case, giving very full formule 
in which each plant would have its dominant principle 
chiefly catered for; the artificial manure recommended 
for it would also contain the other leading elements 
which are required to nourish plant life, although in 
smaller proportions. The ‘incomplete manures” alone 
have some element absent which, in most cases, would 
be highly necessary. ‘They do not contain nitrogen, 
and are used for leguminous crops, which, according 
to M. Ville, can supply themselves sutliciently with the 
nitrogen they need from the atmosphere by means of 
their leaves. 

By injudicious application almost every blessing is 
liable to be converted into !a curse; and if the work 
of M. Villo produces no other beneficial result, should 
it cause more care avd dexterity to be employed in the 
application of artificial manures, farmers will be sure 
to benefit very considerably. Nitrate of soda mixed 
with superphosphates, so as to form a nitro-phosphate, 
would no doubt very often succeed far better as a top- 
dressing for erain crops than nitrate of soda; and in 
not a few other instances the careful study of the 
wants of the plant and the nature and properties of 
the soil would be sure to be useful before manures 
were applied in any form. 

AGRICOLA. 
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COFFEE PROPAGANDA IN BRAZIL. 


The following memorial was presented to the minister 
of agriculture on the 15th inst. by the commission 
appointed by the “Centro da Lavoura e Commercio,” 
with reference to the projected coffee expositions :— 

“ Wr. Minister:—Constituted as a commission of the 
Centro da Lavoura e Commercio for the purpose of study- 
ing the project presented at the great meeting of coffee 
merchants for the improvement of the actual conditions 
of Brazilian coffee, an object of patriotic solicitude to 
the government, to the nation and especially to the 
classes we represent, we now report to your excellency 
the result of our labors. 

Among the numerous economical facts which surround 
the great question of Brazilian coffee, its production 
and consumption, it is fit to distinguish those which, 
in the category of difficulties to overcome, belong, more 
or less nearly, to the direct action of the interested 
parties, and those which by their nature depend upon 
more complicated processes by their connexion with and 
affinity to the general economical organization. 

If the production presents to us, in the complexity 
of the difficult problems which surround it, the gigantic 
work of great united efforts, organized and incessantly 
consecrated to this the best part of the public wealth, 
it is certain that the question of consumption is not 
only of essential interest to the economical state of the 
country, but also dominates the preceding and very grave 
question of production. 

Considering the first fact separately, we find that a 
progressive agricultural development has considerably 
increased the Brazilian production, whereas at the same 
time the competition of other countries has considerably 
distanced Brazil from her former proportion in the total 
production of the world. 

Now, if the increase in the production of Brazil, ac- 
companied by the identical phenomenon on a still larger 
scale in other producing countries, had constituted an 
evil, we would have felt it progressively and in pro- 
portion to its manifestations. But, far from this, a great 
demand raised the prices, bringing a larger amount into 
consumption, notwithstanding the grave obstacles result- 
ing from the fiscal regimen of many consuming countries, 
f-.In this relation the coffee question offers, therefore, a 
favorable aspect as long as the demand tends to be 
maintained, even if not in the indicated progression, at 
least in proportion to the new and expected increase of 
production, 

To direct in this sense all the forces which our mer- 
cantile aptitude affords, seems, therefore, the safest 
means to give firmness, in the present and in the future, 
to this great source of wealth in our national agri- 
culture. 

Such are, briefly stated, the reasons which determined 
us to commence our labors upon this point, without 
prejudice to what may be urgently necessary to be done 
in the interest of production. 

Without enumerating for the present all the causes 
which are disquieting our great national market (which 
will form the subject of special considerations which we 
shall opportunely submit to the wise judgment of the 
imperial government) we must declare that we are yet 
very far from having established the approaches and 
associations which are so advantageous in the international 
relations of commerce. 

To establish and encourage those communications 
would be the most direct means to improve and steady 
our position amidst the universal interests agitated in 
the great industrial competition, and it is under the 
influence of this conviction that we submit to your ex- 
cellency the general outlines of the plan which, under 
existing circumstances, seem to us to be of the earliest 
and easiest execution, and of equal interest to the cause 
of our relations abroad and to that of onr studies, 
servations and improvements at home. 

In the month of October or November of each year 
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there will be held in the city of Rio de Janeiro a general 
exposition of Brazilian coffee produced in the provinces 
of Rio, Minas, S. Paulo and Espirito Santo, and also 
in such other provinces as may wish to take part 
in it. 

This exposition will comprise, as far as practicable, 
every variety of types of the respective production, so 
as to give an idea not only of the good but of all the 
diverse qualities and is to be ceded unconditionally to 
the ‘“‘ Centro da Lavouraedo Commercio,” the organizer 
and director of the said expositions. 

The imperial government will concede gratuitous trans- 
port on its railroads to products destined for the ex- 
positions, and will provide through its dependencies every 
assistance which may facilitate this enterprise, such as 
exemption from duties and others, as well as the pecu- 
niary subyentions which may be necessary. 

Within the exposition building there will be admitted 
the designs and models of the machines and agricult- 
ural implements which the respective manufacturers 
and their representatives may wish to exhibit. 

On days previously designated public conferences will 
be held on the various questions of rural, agricultural 
and commercial economy, with reference to Brazilian 
coftee. 

During the time of the expositions the government 
railroads will issue tickets at reduced prices. 

The classification of the exhibited products will remain 
in charge of the coffee merchants and brokers of this 
city and the awards will be made by a jury named from 
among the yarious classes comprised in the commerce of 
this article. 

The prizes will be offered by the imperial government 
and the diplomas will be countersigned by the minister 
of agriculture, commerce and public works. Special prizes 
will be conferred upon municipalities according to the 
merit and standing of their respective exhibitors. 

After the close of the exposition in Rio de Janeiro it 
will be transferred to the various markets of America 
and Europe, the samples being sub-divided as may be 
judged most convenient, and preference in choice of 
markets each year being given according as it may 
appear most opportune in the judgment of the interested 
classes. 

The “ Centro da Lavoura e do Commercio” will endea- 
your to obtain, with the assistance of the local press, a 
complete collection of the labors realized, which should 
form a beginning of the library of the coffee-growers. 

The expositions in the foreign markets will be organ- 
ized according to a special plan which will be opport- 
unely elaborated under consultation with leading’ com- 
mercial men, foreign consuls and the Commercial Asso- 


ciation of Rio de Janeiro, so as to realize, as fully as — 


possible, the idea of generalizing the knowledge and 
consumption of Brazilian coffee in its present markets 
and in those where it is not as yet known. 

In the definite organization of these labors the eco- 
nomical question will be considered so as to render ag 
small as possible the pecuniary contribution by the state, 
principally and directly interested in this great experi- 
ment. 

The imperial government, besides giving the direct 
aid in the terms already specified, will recommend to 
all its diplomatic and consular agents to consider it 
their first and most patriotic duty to help and co-oper- 
ate in these labours of the agricultural industry of 
Brazil, not only by their personal action and influence, 
but also by means of their prestige with the press and 
any other corporations of the countries where they may 
reside. 

Such is, in its principal outlines, the plan which 
seems to us at once practicable and safe in its results, 
if the comprehension of their own interests will lead 
ow planters, as it is to be hoped it will, to make the 
necessary effort. 

We might offer to your excellency still other deyelop- 


ments of the question submitted to our examination, 
chiefly with reference to the indispensable knowledge of 
the actual state of coffee culture in all producing coun- 
tries; we lack, however, the necessary certainty in order 
to propose the best means to obtain the desired infor- 
mation, and this will yet form the subject of our parti- 
cular attention. 

We rely on the awakening of the many interests 
already now represented in our agriculture, menaced in 
its actual constitution and economy; and we are con- 
vinced that the commercial class will not withhold its 
assistance and support of the attempts toward improve- 
ment and progress which we so much and so urgently 
need. 

The imperial government in its wisdom will not fail 
to consecrate the most constant solicitude to these great 
subjects of public wealth; and so many united pledges 
will certainly result in restoring confidence and tran- 
quility to labor, and to the country the abundance and 
prosperity which we all cordially and sincerely desire.” 
—Jornal do Commercio. 


HORE HORTULANE :—ON SOILS. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, 8th October 1881.) 
(Continued from page 561.) 


Reverting to the chemical changes in the goil, ad- 
verted to at the close of my last article, I may say 
that in the first place, if I have at all carried my 
readers with me thus far, they will be prepared to admit 
that when we venture on questions connected with the 
chemistry of the soil, we have to deal not only—indeed, 
not so much—with the mere presence of this or that 
chemical substance, as with the existence and prevalence 
of chemical activities. As I said before, the elements 
which the plant builds up into its tissues are not quietly 
stored up in the earth like drugs in a chemist’s shop, 
and the plant does not simply pick out the particles it 
needs from their quiet resting-places just as the drug- 
gist takes from bottle and drawer the materials which 
he compounds into a healing draught. On the contrary, 
if there be any truth in what I have urged, the soil is 
craramed with hidden laboratories, and all the earth 
around and even far away from the recipient rootlets 
of the plants is, through the ceaseless action and re- 
action of the compounds which make it up, engaged in ~ 
continual slow but potent molecular tumult. But if this 
be admitted, there follows as a deduction an important 
truth, not always, I imagine, borne in mind, that when 
we add any substance to the soil, what we have to con- 
sider is, not the mere addition to the composition of 
the ground, but the influence which the new substance 
will exert on the activities which were previously at 
work. The substances, it is true, which I mentioned a 
little while back as being the constituent elements of 
all living things must be present in the soil at the dis- 
posal of the plant; hence, when they are absent or 
scanty, they must be supplied: So far the rule of mere 
addition holds good: but when we attempt to pass be- 
yond this simple instruction, we are at once plunged 
into uncertainties. When chemistry was first applied to 
vegetable life, the path seemed easy enough. Since plants 
differ in composition, the right way appeared to be to 
analyse each plant, and to add to the soil the elements 
which predominate in the plant, giving here potash, there 
phosphates, according as one or the other abounded in 
the ashes. But a little experience showed that this lead- 
ing was fallacious. Just as the potash-gathering kelp 
thrives in the salt-laden sea, so many a plant does best 
amid an abundance of substances of which it takes but 
a scant quantity into itself. 

Nor is that guide much more trustworthy which bids 
us add to the ground the constituents predominant in 
the native soil in which the plant delights to grow— 
which tells us, for instance, to add lime or chalk to 
the bed or nook in which we wish to grow plants 
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gathered from limestone rocks or calcareous hills, for 
in such native soils the nature and proportion of the 
elements present determine many other conditions besides 
mere chemieal composition. Chalk, for instance, and 
limestone are, broadly speaking, both calcic carbonate ; 
they are identical in the chemist’s eye, and yet to the 
tender touch of the living rootlet they are all the world 
unlike. The detritus which fills the crannies and cor- 
ners of a limestone rock—and it is in such places that 
the so-called limestone flowers love to dwell—differs from 
the detritus which fills similar crannies in granitic rocks, 
not in chemical composition only, but in physical feat- 
ures as well; tho bare swface of the one rock has a 
wholly different touch from that of the other, the differ- 
ence being perceptible even to our gross sense, much 
more so to the exquisitely tender filaments of the young 
spreading roots; and these things influence the vegeta- 
tion as much, or probably even move than the mere 
abundance or scantiness of this or that special chemical 
element. And every grower of alpines has been in turn 
disappointed and surprised at finding that often his 
favourites refused to grow in soil prepared in careful 
imitation of their native beds, but flourished grandly in 
quite other stuff. 
There is apparently sufficient evidence that some plants, 
as, for instance, Rhododendrons, will not grow in soil 
containing an excess of lime; but we are in the pre- 
sent quite in the dark as to the exact nature of this 
antipathy. It has been suggested that the cause lies 
in the fact that a calcareous soil always is or always 
tends to be alkaline to an extent no other soil can be, 
since no other alkali exists in cultivated soils in such 
abundance as does lime. And I have heard of an in- 
genious gardener, who affirmed that he had made Rhodo- 
dendrons flourish in a chalky soil, by continually ad- 
ministering adequate doses of acids; I mention this, 
not because J think the case fairly made out, but because 
it Wustrates what I said just now about the complexity 
of questions relating to the chemistry of the soil. And 
in the same connection, IL may call attention to the 
statements which have been made more than once, to the 
eflect that sulphate of ammonia is by far the best nitro- 
gen manure for these samo calcareous soils. ‘The explana- 
tion given is that the ammonia becomes dissociated from 
the sulphuric acid (the two being previously combined 
in the sulphate of ammonia) and oxidised into nitric 
acid; thus the manure added to the soil provides at once 
two acids to work upon and neutralise the alkaline con- 
stituents already present, whereas if instead of sulphate 
of ammonia the other common nitrogenous manure, nitrate 
of soda, be given, more alkali in the form of the soda 
is thrust upon the already alkaline ground. I might 
quote many other illustrations, showing that in all these 
matters we have to consider first of all the effects of the 
substances which we add as manure on the manifold 
changes which are continually going on in cultivated 
soil; but 1 think I have said enough. 
So far I may seem to have been arguing against the 
use of adding special elements or particular substances 
to the soil; but in reslity I have simply been striving 
to guard against too rash expectations and the incon- 
siderate use of chemical means. For that special chemical 
bodies added to the soil, whether by acting on the soil 
wholly outside the plant, or béing absorbed into the 
plant, and working changes in its tissues, do affect the 
growth and vigour of particular plants, is a fact which 
cannot be denied. In proof of this we have over and 
‘above the rough experience of the farmer, which has 
tanght him to use one manure for one crop and another 
for another, the valuable elaborate experiments of Lawes 
and Gilbert at Rothamsted. In their experimental farm 
is to be seen a portion of old pasture land divided into 
a numberof plots, For some twenty years or more each 

lot has been, with some change, manured with a part- 
icular manure—this with ammonia, that with phosphates, 
and so on—and onch year in each plot the proportion 
of plants forming the crop of hay is accurately determ- 
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ined. Tho result shows beyond question that particular 
substances fayour, on the same basis of soil, under the 
samo general conditions, particular plants. In this plot 
the leguminous plants, common in ordinary pasture, haye 
been driven out of existence ; in that they have flourished 
and almost driven away the proper grass, and 0 on. 
Kyery gardener who studies the record of these experi- 
mental plots can see in it the beginning of the garden- 
ing of the future. He can see that hereafter, by diligent 
study, he will acquire the power of giving to the soil 
of his favourites just the things they need in their 
struggle for existence. But it is only the beginning he 
sees, and long years of diligent study must intervene 
between present ignorance and future fruition. 

The plots of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert are all cither 
of pasture land or bearing ordinary agricultural crops. 
What from a gardening point of view is wanted, is a 
similar series of experiments with our garden plants ; 
put the experiments, to be of real use, must be care- 
fully and systematically carried out, and, that lurking 
fallacies may be escaped, must be continued through a 
long series of years. Hasty and slovenly hap-hazard 
trials lead chiefly to mistakes. Until some such system- 
atic researches are undertaken, I fear that a knowledze 
of chemistry cannot be of very great use to the gard- 
ener. He must continue to do what he does now—to 
dig into or pour into the soil a mixed manure contain- 
ing in abundance all that his favourites need, but con- 
taining also in abundance things which they do not 
need, or which even do them actually harm. The waste- 
fulness of such a plan is clear to every one who thinks 
for a minute overthe matter; and the drains and sub- 
soil of ow gardens could tell many a tale of the man- 
wial waste going on wherever flowers are grown. I 
have been into gardens where for many years past heavy 
dvessings of farmyard manure have been dug into the 
ground year after year, and that for the growth, not of 
coarse vegetables, but of delicate flowering plants. The 
result has, Iam free to confess, often been good; but 
I have almost held my breath when I have thought of 
the awful waste which in such cases must be always 
going on. And sometimes the result has not been good; 
rampant disease has made its appearance, and played 
havoc with the beauty before it bloomed. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. Every one knows that in the early 
stages of the comparatively simple fermentation of an 
ordinary compost heap, the material is a deadly poison 
to the plants, for which, when thoroughly ripened and 
rotten, its violent effervescences all over, it will serve 
as most nutritious invigorating food. So itis also with 
the slower quieter fermentations going on beneath the 
surface of the soil; of the multitudinous changes going 
on there, while many, especially the final ones, are 
beneficial, some, especially the initial and grosser ones, 
are directly harmful to the plant; and if these latter, 
as in heayy frequent manuring is likely to occur, be in 
excess, they may poison the organism which it was in- 
tended simply to feed. Happily, as in the human race— 
though many if not most people eat more than they 
need—starvation works more harm, on the whole, than 
does over-eating, so among plants, far more blooms fail 
through want of adequate food than are cut off by a 
too liberal diet; but the waste, both in the one case 
and the other, is an evil which the stern demands of 
economy must sooner or later make us take firmly in 
hand. There can, I think, be no doubt that, did we 
possess the reqnisite knowledge, both the waste and the 
attendant disease might be avoided. Dreres. 

(To be continued.) 
—— eee 


Ture Roya GARDENS 1N Stim.—We learn from Mr. H. J. 
Murton, late Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens at Sin- 


| gapore, that by the time these lines are in print, ho will have 


left Singapore, and taken charge of the Royal Gardens in 
Siam. Letters and Catalogues should therefore now be ad- 
dressed to him at Bangkok.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


THA CULTURE IN MINAS (BRAZIL). 


(Rio News, 24th Angust 1881.) 

In travelling over the central line of the Dom Pedro 
II railway and along its prolongation through the in- 
terior of the province of Minas Geraes to the Rio das 
Velhas, the thoughtful traveller has constantly suggested 
to his mind the question: What can this region, which 
is still almost virgin as regards regular agriculture, pro- 
duce that can bear the high price of transportation to 
the sea board and leave a reasonable profit to the pro- 
ducer? Beyond Juis de Féra the country is considered 
to be sterile and almost unfit for cultivation, because 
the climate, or soil, or both, are not well adapted to 
the cultivation of the great Brazilian staple, coffee. This 
idea that the campo lands are only fit for grazing is so 
deeply rooted that a long time will be required to 
eradicate it, notwithstanding that the people have constant- 
ly before their eyes proofs to the contrary in the beautiful 
chacaras and gardens of Barbacena and other places, 
established on typical campo lands, in which a little 
eare and attention in the cultivation have given results 
which, if not as brilliant as in the wooded regions, are 
at least very satisfactory. It is the old idea of the 
Mexican population of the Pacific slope of the United 
States whose immense and so-called sterile cattle ranches 
now constitute the celebrated wheat and fruit-growing 
districts of California. It is certain that the campo lands 
of Brazil are inferior to the wooded lands, and that in 
many places the soil is poor and thin, but for the most 
part those of the centre of Minas Geraes would be con- 
sidered very desirable by many farmers of the eastern 
United States and of many other prosperous agricultural 
regions. The fact is, as will be proved whenever a 
thorough and rational system of agriculture is put in 
practice, that nearly all of Central Minas is: capable of 
sustaining a large and active agricultural population. 
The principal question at present is that of the kinds 
of cultivation which, with the actual high rates of trans- 
portation, can be followed with advantage until such 
time as the increase in population and wealth shall 
make the traffic sufficiently important as to permit such 
a reduction in the freight rates as will render possible 
the cultivation and exportation of all the products that 
the region is capable of producing, including even the 
bulky products of least value. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of coftee and tobacco, 
as these are already cultivated on a greater or less scale 
throughout the region, and it is evident that their cultiva- 
tion might be indefinitely extended. Except in the 
highest and coldest parts, coffee produces well, though 
it is only seen in gardens and not in regular planta- 
tions. There is a general complaint that it ripens ir- 
regularly, though this perhaps is not so great an obstacle 
to its general cultivation as it is often represented to 
be. As an article of export, however, for a great part 
of Central Minas, coffee is out of the question on ac- 
count of the high freight rates, which will probably 
limit 
Mantaqueira. Further in the interior it can only be 
produced for local consumption, or for the supply of 
more remote districts. 

Many other products might be mentioned for which 
the climate and soil of Central Minas are fitted, and 
which present the all essential requisite, in the present 
condition of the province, of combining a high value 
in a small bulk, but these remarks have perhaps already 
extended too far for the purpose for which they were 
intended, viz., an introduction to some observations on 
the cultivation of tea. As is well known, tea culture 
was introduced into Brazil many years ago as am ex- 
periment, and tea plants are now found in many gardens 
as objects of curiosity, and tea even comes to the market 
from a few localities in the provinces of Rio de Janeiro, 
S40 Paulo, and Minas Geraes. This species of cultiva- 
tion, however, seems to have attracted but little atten- 
tion, and the question as to whether or not the culti- 
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its cultivation to the zone below the Serra da | 


vation might not with advantage be greatly extended, 
at least, to the point of supplying the home market, 


“seems never to have been seriously considered. Among 


the many new or nascent industries that merit careful 
attention and study, that of tea culture deserves to take 
a prominent place not only on account of its adapt- 
ability to the conditions of the country, but also on 
account of the fact that the product is always certain 
to find a good market at a high price. This opinion 
is based on observations made on a small plantation of 
tea on a fazenda near Ouro Preto, belonging to the 
family of the late Bario de Camargos, and on informa- 
tion kindly furnished by the son of the late Bardo, 
Dr. Antonio Teixeira de Souza Magalhiaes. 


The Fazenda do Thesoureiro is situated on the road 
from Ouro Preto to Diamantina, at a distance of four 
leagues from the former place, and about half a league 
distant from the eastern base of the Serra da Caraca. 
The fazenda, which in its appointments is one of the 
best in this part of the province, owes its importance 
primarily to a rich series of auriferous rocks that tra- 
verse the property and gave origin to very extensive 
and lucrative gold washings, and, secondly, to a small 
tea plantation made some forty years ago and care- 
fully preserved to the present time. The tea is planted 
on a hill-side with an eastern exposure, occupying an 
area of about five English acres. The plants are about 
four feet apart, and are kept pruned to a height of 
about two feet. The soil is a red sandy clay result- 
ing from the decomposition of the greasy alkaline schists 
s0 abundant in Central Minas, and is full of quartz and 
ironstone pebbles and rich in iron. The ground is full 
of that Brazilian pest, the Sauva ant, but this is far 
from being so great a disadvantage as in other branches 
of agriculture, because, although the ants cut off some 
of the new leaves fit for tea-making, if they are not 
promptly gathered, their ravages are mainly confined to 
the older and tougher leaves, so that by a natural pro- 
cess of pruning the formation of new leaves is increased. 
A marked increase in growth and vigour is also noticed 
in those plants situated over the ant hills, due to the 
loosening of the soil about their roots. 

The process of manufacture is briefly this. Through- 
out the rainy season of five or six months, the new 
and tender leaves that appear shortly after each rain 
are picked and carried to the drying-house. This con- 
sists of a large room with several tables and a low 
furnace of masonry fed from the outside and support- 
ing shallow iron pans about 24 feet in diameter set in 
holes in the top of the furnace directly over the fire. 
Hach panman fills his pan with green leaves and stirs 
them rapidly for about half an hour over a hot fire 
with a peculiar motion to wilt them. In this process he 


‘| has to remove the leaves every few minutes and scour 


the pan to remove the gummy matter which exudes from 
the hot leaves, and which if left adhering to the pan 
would cause scorching. When properly wilted the leaves 
are taken to the rolling table on which is a movable 
sereen of coarse wicker-work made of bamboo, on which 
the leaves are rubbed with a strong pressure of the hand, 
which extracts from them a considerable quantity of 
vegetable extracts rich in tannin which oozes through 
the screen, and, at the same time, the leaves curl or 
roll up into various forms according to their degree of 
tenderness. They are then ready for the final drying 
which requires several hours in the pan. This is the 
most delicate part of the process, great practice and 


skill being required to produce the best tea by a proper _ 


management of the fire and of the string. After this 


drying the tea is assorted either immediately, or aftera 


delay of weeks or months, according to the urgency of 
other work. The assorting is done by fanning the dried 
leaves in bamboo sieves with holes of various sizes and 
shapes, the number of varieties being dependent on the 
number of sieves employed and the care and patience 
expended on this somewhat tedious process. 
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finer varieties must be separated by picking out by hand, 
but this is seldom worth while, and they are left mixed 
with the others. After the sorting, the tea ig again 
thoroughly dried and stored in tin-lined boxes, or sent 
to market in tin canisters. The varieties usually separ- 
ated, with their prices, are as follows:— 


Familia (unrolled leaves) 39200 per kilo 
Hyson (cartouche-shaped, coarse) 5 200 * 
Ochin (do. do. fine .. 8 000 na 
Aljofar (round, fine) .. 8 000 of 
Perola (round, coarse) .. 8 000 ‘5 


It will be seen that the process of manufacture is 
very simple, requiring only inexpensive apparatus and no 
great amount of skill in the workmen, since this work 
has been done by the ordinary slaves of the fazenda, 
producing teas that even at the high prices given above, 
have almost excluded the foreign teas from the Ouro 
Preto market. The best evidence of their superior quali- 
ty is the fact that it has been found of advantage to 
imitate the mark of the Thesoureiro factory in the 
market of Rio de Janeiro, and that the proprietors have 
first-class medals not only from all the national exposi- 
tions, but also from the international expositions of 
London, Vienna, and Philadelphia. 

Let us now examine the question of the cost of pro- 
duction. The leaves lose in drying about 75°/, of their 
weight. A good panman will wilt, roll and dry half an 
aroba of tea per day, and an active picker will gather 
the same quantity of green leaves. Four pickers and one 
panman can therefore prepare half an aroba per day at an 
expense (counting wages at 2000 per day, a very liberal 
estimate) of 10000. An equal sum should cover the 
expenses of weeding and cultivating the ground (very 
light work) and those of sorting and of the final pre- 
paration for the market, which is work that can be 
done when other work is slack. This gives a total ex- 
pense of 20000 per each half aroba (74 kilos) which 
at the lowest price is worth 24$000. The mean price 
is, however, much greater (owing to the mixture of 
varieties), and practice has demonstrated that it is about 
45$000. Supposing even that by the eventualities of 
bad weather or bad management the expenses were 
doubled, there would still be left a handsome profit of 
about 124 per cent on the cost of production. 

It is not pretended that so favourable results have 
been attained at Thesoureiro where the unsystematic 
employment of slave labour makes it impossible to arrive 
at any reliable estimate of the actual cost of produc- 
tion. The fazenda has about fifty slaves, including 
many women, children, and old men, who have been 
employed in tea-making, mining, and general work. The 
annual production has varied from fifty to eighty arobas. 

The advantages of this species of cultivation, aside 
from that already mentioned of combining a high value 
with a small volume, so that the product can bear a 
high rate of transportation, are intuitive from the above 
description, and only need to be enumerated. They are: 

Ist. The adaptability of this cultivation to lands of 
difficult cultivation, on which the planting of annual 
plants would be yery expensive or impossible, 

2nd. The long life of the plantation which after the 
fist planting only requires a slight amount of work in 
clesning the ground of weeds and loosening the soil. 
The Thesoureiro plantation is, as already stated, forty 
years old and is still good. 

8rd. The freedom from injury from ants. 

4th. The small cost of the buildings and appliances 
for the manufacture, making this a very desirable branch 
of industry for small proprietors, especially as the most 

ressing work of the harvest, that of gathering the 
eaves, is such light work that it may be done by wo- 
men and children. Even this small expense may be 
avoided by the establishment of central factories since, 
as the leaves may be kept for twenty-four hours or more 
before going to the tire, a factory could draw its supply 
of green leaves from an area of several miles. 


5th. The absence of risk of loss from bad weather 
because the new and tender leaves fit for tea-making 
only appear after rains which do not prevent the picking, 
and, when once gathered, all the rest of the process ig 
under cover. Coffee planters who pass anxious weeks 
during the drying season will appreciate this advantage, 

In view of the favourable results obtained in this one 
experimental establishment, the farmers of Minas and 
other parts of Brazil will do well to carefully examine 
this question of tea culture, and many will doubtless 
find it to their advantage to embark in it. It scemg 
particularly well adapted for the pequena lavoura, and 
the grande lavowra with free labour since the harvest 
is very light work which can be done by hands too 
weak for other work, and being extended over a con- 
siderable season requires a less number of hands than 
those crops that must be gathered in a few days or a 
few weeks. The empire itself offers a very extensive 
and ever-increasing market for the product, which even 
if produced on a very large scale would for many years 
at least be almost absolutely independent of the fluctua- 
tions of foreign markets. Orvinte A. Derby. 


FRUIT JOTTINGS FROM SINGAPORE. 


(Gardeners? Chronicle, 8th October 1881,) 


We have just got through our fruit season in Singa- 
pore, only a few scattered fruits of Rambutan (Nephe- 
lium lappaceum), Pulasan (Nephelium mutabile), Mata 
kuching (Nephelium eriopetalum), Rambeh (Pierardia 
dulcis), and Mangosteens, now remaining on the trees, 
The crop in Singapore of nearly all kinds has been a 
very heavy one; in fact ‘‘ everybody” says the heaviest 
ever known here. The regal Durian, as Mr. Burbidge 
justly styles it (Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 31, 1879), 
has been particularly plentiful; and as Mr. Burbidge 
has sounded its praises so loudly and ably, he may be 
pleased to know that they have been selling here at the 
rate of twenty for a dollar, and fine fruit too. 

The quantity of imported fruit has also been very 
great, especially of such kinds as do not suceeed well 
in Singapore; notable among these being the Langsat 
Lansium domesticum), and the Mango. The Langsat 

oes well in Malacca, whence the fruits are exported 
to Singapore and other places; but, strangely enough it 
has not, so far as I am aware, ever done well in Singa- 
pore. Mangoes come to wus from Siam, and delicious 
fruits they are; but those grown in Singapore have 
mostly an intensely terebinthine flavour, and the trees 
are very subject to the attacks of boring larve which 
tunnel their way for long distances through the central 
pith of the medium-sized branches before emerging, and 
it is not uncommon to see almost the whole heads of 
large trees killed by this pest. A close ally, the Been- 
jai (Mangifera cmsia), does well in Singapore, but its 
fruits are only used for making a sort of ‘‘sumball,” a 
name applied to numerous kinds of preparations eaten 
with curry and rice. To appreciate it, however, even in 
this style, one has to be educated to it, as with the 
Durian, but when once a taste for it is acquired, the 
pleasant sub-acid and peculiar flavour is missed with 
regret when it goes out of season. 

The Rumaniyahs (Bonea microphylla and B. macro- 
phylla) are professedly relished by some Europeans, but 
I must confess that my taste has not yet been educated 
enough to appreciate them, which is also the case with 
Jack-frnit (Artocarpus integrvifolia), althongh it is much 
relished by many people. By-the-bye, while staying with 
some friends in Singapore last week, I was treated to 
some very delicious home-made Sour Sop (Anona muvri- 
cata) jam and jelly, which obliges me to acknowledge 
that they were simply perfection. What a pity it is we 
cannot grow enough Sour Sops to render us independent 
of Crosse & Black vell’s and Morton's preparations in 
this line.—H. F. Munron, August 380. 
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THE EDIBLE FUNGUS OF NEW ZHALAND. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, 8th October 1881.) 


A fungus, the export value of which has reached to 
over £6,000 in one year and over £11,000 in another, 
must be deemed a matter of sutticient importance to be 
worthy a note. A New Zealand correspondent kindly 
furnishes us with samples of the fungus, Hirneola poly- 
tricha, a near relative of the common Jew’s-ear fungus 
of this country, together with some notes of Mr. Griffin, 
the American Consul at Auckland, from which we ex- 
tract the following :— 

“The New Zealand fungus known to commerce is 
found upon various kinds of decayed timber in the North 
Island, in what are called new bush settlements. It 
favours damp localities, and is very plentiful on the Hast 
Coast, south of the Hast Cape. It exists, however, in 
the greatest abundance in the province of Taranaki. 
This province is about 80 miles long and 70 broad. It 
is bounded on the north by the river Mokau, on the 
west and south by the sea, and on the east by a straight 
line from the mouth of the Patea river to a bend in 
the Wanganui river, and by another straight line con- 
necting the latter river with the source of the Mokau 
river. Within this region are the yast forests: indeed, 
. hot more than one-tenth of the entire province is com- 
posed of open land. The process of clearing the ground 
is very slow. The settlers often find their task so diffi- 
cult that they abandon theix work in one place and 
begin again in another. They lop off the branches of 
the trees and burn them, leaying the logs upon the 
ground, and as they are not removed soon begin to decay. 
The trees are well supplied with spurs, and fall in such 
a way as to partially rest upon them within a few feet 
of the ground. Sometimes the workmen erect scaffolds 
for the trees to fall upon. It is supposed that the 
growth of fungus is favoured by the trees being left in 
this way; it is more probable, however, that some pecu- 
liarity of the climate has more to do with its growth 
than anything else. It requires very little trouble and 
no expense to prepare this valuable article of commerce 
for the market; indeed, the only thing necessary to do 
is to gather it, and spread it out on the ground in the 
Open air, or under sheds to dry. I know a number of 
children who keep themselves in pocket-money by col- 
lecting it, and they have no difficulty in telling it from 
obnoxious and poisonous plants of similar growth. Very 
few men except those of idle and dissipated habits engage 


in the employment of collecting fungus, unless I except’ 


the Maoris (or native inhabitants), who do not consider 
that occupation beneath their dignity. The fungus col- 
lected by the natives is generally dried in smoky huts, 
and is, on that account, nothing like as valuable as that 
prepared by the children of Huropeans. 
is dried it is put in flax baskets or jute bags, and sold 
to the dealer for what it will brmg. Itis then packed 
in bales and shipped to China by way of Sydney or San 
Francisco. Some of it goes direct to San Francisco, 


where it is either transhipped to Hongkong, or consumed 


by the Chinese population of our Pacific coast. At one 
time the profit upon fungus was something enormous, 
and it could be bought from the collectors at little 
more than 1 cent per pound, and sold in San Fran- 
cisco at 15 cents per pound, and 23 cents in Hongkong ; 
the prices, however, are fluctuating. Now that its market 
value has become better known, it is difficult to pur- 
chase it here, even in small lots, from the collectors 
for less than 8 to 10 cents per pound. It loses rapidly 
in weight by shrinkage. 
“ Tue Usrs In CHINA. 


“In 1873 the Government of New Zealand caused an 
inquiry to be made as to the purpose for which fungus 
is used in China, and some correspondence was had 
between the Colonial Secretary of New Zealand and the 
Colonial Secretary at Hongkong. The latter stated in 
one of his communications that the article was much 


As soon as it - 


prized by the Chinese community as a medicine, admin- 
istered in the shape of a decoction to purify the blood, 
and was also used on fast days with a mixture of vermi- 
celli and bean curd, instead of animal food. It is also 
said to be used in China and Japan for making a valu- 
able dye for silks. Since this correspondence it has been 
discovered that it is used by the Chinese principally as 
an article of food. It forms the chief ingredient of their 
favourite soup, for which dish it is much prized on 
account ofits gelatinous properties and its rich and delici- 
ous flavour. I send by this mail to the Department 
of State a small package of samples of fungus marked 
H., kindly furnished me by H. B. Morton, Hsq., of this 
city, for examination and experiment. Mr. T. F. Cheese- 
man, the curator of the Auckland Museum, is of the 
opinion that the fragments of wood attached to one of 
the specimens is from a tree known to the Maories as 
Whau-whau-paku, or to botanists as Panax arboreum. 
The other specimens were doubtless found on the Karaka 
tree (Corynocarpus levigatus), or the Mahoe (Melicytus 
ramiflorus), Kaiwhiria (Hedycarya dentata), Pubapuka 
(Brachyglottis repanda), and the Panax arboreum already 
mentioned, as well as on several other soft-wooded trees. 
Fungus appears to me to have a slightly pungent taste, 
although it is generally said to be tasteless. A few days 
ago I made soup out of some of the samples furnished 
me, but did not partake of it im sufficient quantities 
to be able to judge of its excellence as an article of 
food for civilised people; but one of my Chinese neigh- 
bours, who happened to be passing my door while the 
soup was boiling, caught the aroma of it, and very kindly 
relieved me of any further trouble in trying to cultivate 
a taste for one of his fayourite national dishes. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of 
fungus exported from New Zealand for each year since 
1872 :— 


Year. Tons. Value. Year. Tons. Value. 
US 5 58) £1927 DSH (fae a. 7471 (en oi li lest bc) 
USI oi 95 1,195 L878 alae: 8,652 
1874 .. 118 6,226 L879. 59 2,142 
USTs ah LIL 5,740 1880 .. 165 6,227 
USS da UB 6,224 


THE Prize CAcAo Pop or THECEYLON SEASON ie certainly 

the magnificent specimen sent to us by Mr. Jobn 
Drummond of Gang-Warily, Western Dolosbage. It 
measures 10 inches in length, 14 inches in circumference, 
and weighs 2lb. 5 ounces exactly. Mr. Drummond 
writes about it as follows:—By this post, I send you 
a large cacao pod to shew you what we can doin this 
corner of the world. You see we are improving. 
The pod which I sent you last year, and attracted 
attention, was under 2\lb. weight. I make out this 
one to be 2} 1b., but you had better test it. 


LEDGERIANA SEED: MASKELIYA, CeYLON: 30TH Nov.— 
Very hot mornings and cloudy, showery evenings are 
the order of the day. The consequence is a general ripen- 
ing up of crop, and most of the estates in the 
centre valley have got in more than half their es- 
timates. Surely your correspondent ‘‘ K. H. C.” is a 
little “‘out of it” in advising green, of all colours, 
as the one to be applied to the glass on seed frames 
to moderate the heat. f thought it was the very — 
colour to avoid, as, while it keeps out the desirable 
light rays, it freely transmits all the heat rays. I 
think a common bamboo tat, on a light frame-work 
a foot or two above the glass, is the best, as it can — 
be removed during the many monsoon days, when 
one ig not troubled with too much heat or light. I 


do not think slowness in germinating any sign of | 


purity in Ledger seed. I would interpret it as a 
sign of age—not desirable—equally with succirubra or 
officinalis, slowness in growth might mean freedom 
from any cross-fertilization. 
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CHERRY VERSUS PARCHMENT COFFEE. 


A coffee planter in Southern India writes to us 
that he is very anxious to obtain answers to the 
following questions :— 

‘*Does a box, in which picking is brought home 
of cherries, equal 14 bushel? And will three such 
boxes yield 2 bushels of parchment? This would be 
8% bushels cherries equal to 2 bushels parchment,” 

Everything depends on the size of the box : in Ceylon, 
estate boxes for picking have been known to vary from 
the capacity of 14 to 2 bushels! We know that from 
65,000 to 70,000 parchment beans of Arabian coffee 
go to the bushel, and that 166,000 cherries are equal 
to about lewt. of clean coffee. Further, one cherry 
is supposed to occupy as much syaco as five parch- 
ment beans, Consequently, we should say, it would 
take 24 bushels of cherries to turn out one bushel 
of clean parchment. ‘The ratio between Arabian coftee 
cherries and parchment is 100 to 40, that is 40 per 


cent of parchment in quantity results from a bushel 


of cherry. That would mean 24 bushels of cherry 
to one of parchment, and, say, 124 bushels cherry to 
1 cwt, clean coffee. From this, again, we infer, that 
about 13,000 cherries go to a bushel against 65,000 
parchment beans, The result we get differs widely 
from that mentioned by our correspondent, and we 
should like to know if the proportion between boxes 
and bushels of cherry and parchment has ever been 
clearly established in Ceylon? In the case of Liberian 
coffee the outturn of parchment in proportion to cherry 
is considerably smaller, so- great is the quantity of 
mucilaginous matter, but it is not so small as some 
people think ; 123,000 Liberian coffee cherries (against 
166,000 Arabian) give 1 cwt. clean coffee; 45,000 
parchment beans fill 2 bushel, and the clean parch- 
ment is equal to from 22 to 24 per cent of the cherry, 
Consequently, between 4 and 6 bushels of cherry are 
required to give one of parchment, so that from 5,000 
to 6,000 cherries of Liberian coffee sbould fill a 
bushel, 


AGRICULTURE ON THE CONTINENT 
EUROPE. 
(Special letter.) 
Paris, November 5th, 


Among the most prominent events to record is 
the Phylloxera Congress at Bordeaux. It did not lead 
to the revelation of anything new, so much as to 
the official ratification of certain remedies. The origin 
of the disease was left in abeyance. Lhe habits of 


OF 


_ the bug were relegated to the entomologists, and the 


latter declared that, were the winter egy of the bug | 


discovered and extirpated, the enemy would be con- 
quered, Three remedies or preventives were discussed 
P committee, and by the most competent authorities, 
ake the plan of autamnal irrigations known as the 
Faucon process, so named after that distinguished 
roprietor of Graveson, near Marseilles. After the 
Vintage, he floods his vines for two months, and, in 
gpring, literally doses the land with farm-yard manure, 
@ thus saved his vines, while his neighbours, who 
declined to follow his example, were ruined, In the 
Medoce districts, this process is at present general. 
It implies, however, the command of a supply of 


water, either natural or artificial: hence the Go. 
vernment is doing all in its power to extend 
anals and arterial drains, &c, Insecticides, or chem- 


156 


ical preparations, follow next in order: they are 
limited to two: sulphocarbonate, and sulphuret of 
carbon, Both have drawbacks, and have not given 
uniform results. The first is very expensive to pre- 
pare, and, in addition, necessitates a large supply of 
water to be distributed in the state of solution. Its 
use is hence limited to vines, either very prolific, or 
possessing qualities of known reputation; in any case, 
of a nature calculated to pay the great outlay. The 
second, sulphuret of carbon, is cheap, but it requires 
much caution in being applied, or the remedy may be 
worse than the disease, Its effects vary with the depth 
and porosity of the soil, to permit of the diffusion of the 
salt. The temperature also influences the action. Exces- 
sive cold or excessive moisture can do more harm than 
good, if these follow the use of the sulphuret. As 
France is estimated to have lost five milliards by 
the invasion of the phylloxera, and the ravages still 
continue, besides preventing the march of the enemy, 
it is a necessity to replant where the devastation 
has been effected. Here there is really less room for 
dispute: the grafting of French vines on American 
stocks is the sole plan known. The roots of the 
American vine resist the attacks of the bug. Ameri- 
can vines flourish side by side where French vines 
perish : ten years of successful grafting confirm the 
remedy. The Riparia is the variety of American vine 
which is in general favor. In Portugal, sulphuret of 
carbon and irrigation are the measures adopted: in 
Switzerland and Iialy, extirpating the sick vines finds 
most advocates. In Sicily, the peasants rose against 
the decree for eradicating infected vines, and the 
inspector fortunately escaped from being blown up, 
with his house, by dynamite, 


At the present moment, when the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant are the order of the 
day, the practice of the mélayage system, which is 
making such rapid strides in France, merits to be 
discussed. In the fewest words, and freed from com- 
plications sometimes introduced, métayage farming 
means the landlord supplying the capital in live and 
dead stock, the mésayeur and his family the labor, and 
the two contracting parties, divide the produce, In 
the most successful working of this plan, no money 
transactions take place, save what goes to the state 
to pay taxes. Many farmers, who cannot pay a fixed 
rent, adopt métayage, and prosper: many laborers 
find in the system the road to comfort and inde- 
pendence. There is nothing new in the plan. Pliny 
the younger adopted it on his estates and with suc- 
cess, when his tenants were-five jears in arrears of 
rent, and became reckless. As a yeneral remark, 
landed proprietors in the east of France cultivate their 
own estates ; inthenorth sand north-west, there are ten 
ants; in the centre and south, the métayag® 
exists. 

The plan ameliorates not only the tenant but the 
soil, and secures a dividend certain for the owner. 
One-half of the population of France live by ‘agri- 
culture, the one-third, of both sexes, by the actual 
tillage of the soil: one-fourt’: of the cultivated land 
is worked on the métayage principle, and every de- 
partment of the country has farms so managed. In 
many cases, the partners, for the contract is practically 
that, divide 74 to 20 per cent net profits in a good 
year: the mean is 44, and proprietors are ever con- 
tent, if they only frealize 34 on their capitals: these 
comprised that locked up in buildings, machinery, 
and improvements, The métayeur and his family are 
well-fed, They have a like stake with the proprietor 
in the results, and, at the end of a year, a labourer 
who would have remained a labourer still, has in 
addition to comforts, a cash dividend of 2,000 frs. 
The principal item of expense in farm management 
is wages under the métayage plan, where the whole 
family labours, it becomes a minimum. It is evid- 
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ent, therefore, that the more farm wages rise, the 
‘more the métayage solution imposes itself. 

Salicylic acid, as a disinfectant and a preservative, 
still excites attention. No hygienic reasons exist, 
according to Pasteur, why, in certain quantities, the 
acid ought not to be tolerated in food and drink: 
the French Government has prohibited its use in beer 
and wine, as that use was abused. In the case of 
-eattle disease—foot and mouth, lung, and charbon— 
salicylic acid is employed by vets with great ad- 
vantage: if 1t does not prevent the virus to produce 
in the organism of the animal, it undoubtedly stops 
its march: one-tenth of an ounce dissolved in .a 
quart of warm water, and sprinkled over the litte 
will immediately sweeten a stable; half a quart of 
the solution mixed with the ordinary drink suffices 
for an diseased animal: the acid, too, can be dusted 
over the sore feet, or the mouth and nostrils washed 
with a solution. If poultry be ,attacked with cholera, 
add a little in their drinking vessels, and mix some 
up in bread pills and honey. 

A gentleman, alluding to the prevalence of typhus 
fever in horses, says his have completely escaped, 
‘and this exemption he attributes to adding a little 
salt and chopped garlic—the latter in small quanti- 
ties at first—to their oats: further, above their backs 
he places movable boards, which receive a fresh coat 
-of tar weekly. in the case of severe bronchitis, 
French doctors prescribe the spreading of Norwegian 
tar on a plate in the sick chamber, the balsamic 
odour effecting good. 

Some prizes were awarded to agricultural industries 
‘at the Hlectricity Exhibition. The subject, however, is 
not yet ripe for practical consideration. The problem 
to solve is: not the application of electricity as a 
motive power, but of the cheap production of elec- 
tricity as that power. 

Owing to the destruction of the vines, and the 
great damage done to orchards by the severe frost of 
1879-80, the production of alcohol has diminished : 
to remedy this state of things, farmers are 
being actively urged to embark in the distillation of 
beet—why not potatoes, as in Germany, by the 
ordinary alembics? Prizes are offered to encourage 
the new industry. 

There was a milk or dairy show held at Ghent last 
July, when the milk of cows of the Durham, Dutch, 
and Flemish breeds was exhuustively examined as 
to density and quality: it has been demonstrated 
that the difference in richness can vary as 1 to 3, 
that is, from 44 to 15 per cent; the yield of milk 
per day can vary as 1 to 5: in the great majority of 
cases, the first milkings are superior in density to the 
others in a day, and that density oscillates between 
1026 and 1033. 
inferior in density to 1029; hence, after the 2xpertists, 
they ought to be suspected of being dosed with water. 
In addition to density as atest for the purity of milk, 
must be included the percentage of cream: now at 


Ghent, milk unquestionably *pure yielded 5 per cent | 


of cream. Practical conclusion—difficult to decide 
when milk is pure. 


INDIA: SEASON FOR WEEK ENDING 15TH 
NOVEMBER. 


Rain has again fallen copiously throughout the 
Mysore State and in Coorg, and crops are now every- 
where in good condition ; the harvesting of ragi and 
other minor crops has commenced in Mysore, and 
rice and coffee will now ripen better in Coorg. In 
the Madras Presidency there has been further rain- 
fall, more or less heavy, in all districts except one ; 
and general prospecte are good, although a few dis- 
tricts still need more rain. In British Burma and 


Assam crop prospects are favourable everywhere ; 


Upon 168 samples of milk, 29 were ° 


the harvesting of rice has commenced in the latter 
province, 

On the whole, it may be said that recent rains have 
materially improved crop prospects in Southern and 
Western India; that in the Central tracts of the 
country the weather is seasonable, and agricultural 
condition satisfactory ; and that in the greater part 
of Northern India, general showers would be beneficial. 

Madras.—No rain in Ganjam ; geneval prospects good. 

Bombay.—Good rain in Southern Maharatta Country; 
rain also in Kanara, Ratnagiri, Satara, Sholapur, and 
parts of Ahmednagar ; urgently wanted in parts of 
last-named district and of Nasik ; locusts in Nasik 
and parts of Broach and Surat; fever and cattle- 
disease continue in a few districts ; prices falling in 
Dharwar ; elsewhere generally steady. 

Bengal.—Slight rain in parts of Central and Hastern 
Bengal Guring the week.—Mndras Mail. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE. 

With reference to Mr. G. A. Talbot’s letter, it is 
right that planters should fully and freely discuss 
Mr. Marshall Ward’s Report, and no one has a better 
right to be heard than Mr. Talbot who took such an 
active part with Mr. Morris in the early investigations 
into the life history of the fungus and experiments 
directed against the existence of the pest. It seems 
to us, however, that the Mycologist and the planter 
are quite at one in the belief that certain conditions 
of vigorous and mature foliage or the reverse enable 
coffee trees to resist attack or render them specially 
liable to it. What we understand Mr. Marshall Ward 
to contend for is, that no coffee trees possess inherently 
any qualities enabling them to resist or rendering 
them specially liable to attack. 


MR. KARSLAKE’S MODE OF STRIPPING 
CINCHONA BARK AND “E. H. C.” ON 
CINCHONA NURSERIES. 

Supposing cinchona trees can be saved from that 
premature decay which has necessitated the uprooting 
of so many thousands, the importance of Mr. Karslake’s 
mode of bark-stripping, if finally successful, can scarcely 
be exaggerated. The heavy—in a large proportion 
of cases, the prohibitory—expense of collecting moss 
or other substance, and tying it round the trees, is 
saved. So is much of the risk which attends the 
stripping and shaving process. To rightly understand 
Mr. Karslake’s process, an obvious misprint in his 
letter ought to be corrected, Paragraph third of his 
letter (the introductory matter) should read :—“‘Itis, 
I find, necessary to make only the two vertical cuts 
at first. There is no fear of the bark adhering after 
it has once been loosened, and the top and bottom 
cuts will be made when it is intended to remove the 
old bark.” How does Mr. Karslake,‘‘ remove” (properly 
loosen) the strip of bark so as not to injure the 
cambium—an essential condition? By Mclvor’s method 
each strip, when cut across, at the top, was drawn — 
down, and, the process being conducted when the 
trees were full of sap, came easily away, without the 
necessity of inserting any instrument between the bark ~ 
and the tree. But, as by Mr. Karslake’s method — 
the bark is left adhering to the tree at the bottom, 
as well as the top, we should be, glad to lear nor 
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to be reminded of the mode in which the bark is 
“removed,” without injury to the cambium, and yet 
s0 thoroughly as to justify such language as ‘‘ Replace 
the strip of bark thus removed in its original position 
without delay.” ‘‘Thus loosened” would surely be 
a better description, and we should be glad to know 
what is the ‘suitable instrument” which Mr. Kars- 
lake’s experience has led him to decide on? A 
tortoiseshell paper-cutter suggests itself to our minds ; 
or a bone or ivory spatula? An ordinary knife used 
by an ordinary cooly would, we fear, result in injury 
to the cambium? With the bark simply loosened and 
at once replaced—kept in position by string and the 
edges filled up with cowdung or clay—we should 
have feared a process of readherence but for the 
result of Mr. Karslake’s experience. The next great 
question is the effect of the atmosphere, and, especially, 
of battering rain on the loosened bark and its alkal- 
oids? Has Mr. Karslake satisfied himself that bad 
consequences will not ensue during the period (con- 
siderably longer than Mr. Karslake’s minimum of ten 
days in most cases, we suspect) during which the 
loosened bark remains on the tree? No doubt, the 
adhesion of the strip at bottom and top is a safe. 
guard, but does this entirely prevent deleterious changes 
in the alkaloide? Mr. Karslake recommends the re- 
moval of the loosened strips only ‘‘after the renewed 
bark has appeared over the whole surface and is of 
sufficient vitality to be able to withstand the heat” 
&e. To ascertain the state of the renewed bark will 
necessitate probably several movements of the old bark 
from its position, and each such process would, appar- 
ently, increase the risk of chemical change in the 
alkaloid cells of the bark? Mr. Karslake, having 
given the public the benefit of the main principles of 
his discovery, will not, we feel certain, object to an- 
Swer our queries as far his experience enabl:s him, 

A correspondent writing from Maskeliya has pointed 
out the one objection we felt and meant to express 
in regard to ‘‘H, H. C.”’s valuable letter on cinchona 
nurseries. How he, otherwise so well informed, came 
to recommend the painting green of conservatory glass, 
we cannot conceive. Sure we are, from recent personal 
observation, that he could not have seen green glass, 
or glass painted green, used in Java. Not certainly 
in the conservatories of the property in which Mr. 
Von Winning is interested any more than in those 
under Mr. Moens’ charge on the Government cin- 
chona plantation. The best conservatory glass is treated 
like the ‘moon glasses” of lamps, and white paint or 
whitewash can produce much the same effect with 
plain transparent glass. We took special note of the 
fact that in the case of the conservatories where Mr. 
Moens’ grafted Ledgerianas are grown, the very device 
of shading with bamboo tats suggested by our Mas- 
keliya correspondent was resorted to. When the suo 
shone fiercely on either side of the conservatory, the 
effects were modified by coverings of plaited bamboos 
being put over the sloping glazed roof. Indeed, much 
can be done for the protection of plants by the use 
of plaited bamboo, without glass. We may also say 
at once that while Mr. Moens used the porous chatties 
for germinating seed and growing seedlings, he had 
also large and flourishing nurseries of Ledgerianas in 


ib 


long beds of mould, protected simply by grass-covered 
roofs facing each other, but with an open space be- 
tween to admit light and air. Right beneath the open 
space was the path between the two beds. The water- 
ing was performed by means of a syringe, which, in- 
clined upwards, produced a spray that fell gently on 
the plants. 


COFFEE IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

We give prominence to the following :— 

Lo the Editor of the ‘* Ceylon Observer.” 
Tellicherry, 19th Nov. 1881. 

Dear Sir,—We have the pleasure to enclose state- 
ment of exports of Coffee and Pepper from the Malabar 
coast for the year ending 30th June 1881. 

The present Coffee crop promises to be considerably 
larger than last. There seems to he considerable 
uncertainty as to the Pepper crop, but so far as our 
information goes, it points to only a moderate one.— 
We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

ALSTONS & Co. 
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This table is of considerable interest as shewing, 
among other things, the relative importance of the 
coast ports. On the whole Tellicherry seems to have 
the largest share of coffee shipments, although in 
respect of plantation coffee especially Mangalore is a 
close rival. In fact the trade of the Wynaad and 
Mysore districts seems pretty equally divided between 
Mangalore, Tellicherry, Calicut and Beypore, Farther 
South, Cochin has the shipping of the produce from 
the Peermade Hilis, which during the past season 
shewed a falling-off for coffee of nearly one-half on 
the previous year, while the Pepper crop had largely 
increased. Travancore, through its port Colachel, was 
steady for the two seasons witk a crop of a little over 
11,000 ewt., 2 poor outturn for so large an acreage— 
in fact not much more than 1 cwt. per acre. Alto- 
gether the shipments of coffee (plantation and native), 
which equalled 392,583 cwt. in season June 30th, 
1879 to June 30th, 1880, fell off to 257,745 cwt. for 
the year ending June 30th last; while the crop of 
pepper showed more than a corresponding increase. 

Messrs. Alstons & Co. would greatly oblige us by 
sending the export return for a series of years: for as 
many indeed as reliable records are available, 


CEYLON TEA IN THE LONDON MARKET, 

Undoubtedly, there is a great difference in this 
preparation and value of different Ceylon teas as evid- 
enced by the infallible index, the result of open 
sales in Mincing Lane. An experienced tea-broker, 
who had been consulted in October last by a Ceylon 
merchant as to the value of our teas, gave a very 
unfavourable report, remarking on the need for special 
improvement before much attention could be paid to 
them by the trade. He pointed to the miserable prices 
paid for some lots sold a few weeks previously. 

A few days after, the following note reached the 
merchant from the same broker, an entirely disinter- 
_ ested party :— 

Dear Sir,—As an exception to what I said the other 
day regarding Ceylon teas, a capital little invoice, some 
994 hf-ch. were sold yesterday ex “Hankow” from the 
“Loolecondura” tea plantation. The teas were really good 


and I should say fetched remunerative prices. I enclose 
you three samples. 


Prices realized for Loolecondura tea on Oct. 25th:— 


39 half-chests Souchong at 

6 5 Pekoe dust 5 /9 
2 _ Dust a » /65 
15 p Broken Pekoe ne 
29 59 Fine Broken Tea ,, 1/83 
2 Pe Pekoe Souchong , 1/7 
6 ¥) Red Leaf a fil 


99 ex “Hankow. ” 

By way of contrast woe have the result of & sale 
on the 2nd November of a quantity of Ceylon tea 
which was described by the same broker :—‘‘ Value 
as Javas; burnt and sour; very badly cured.” The 
sale was as follows :— 

CEYLON TEA. 
At Cutler Street warehouse. Per ‘“‘Compta,”’ at Colombo, reported 
October 1881. 


BULKED. 
WES Season 1881.—16 half-chests broken tea 255 at 270 
Ay. gross 2 gr. 9 lb. 93d, 
87 chests broken tea 271 at 307. 9ad, 


87 half-chests broken Pekoe 308 at 844 Av. gross 2 qr. 


12 Ib. Is Od. 


80 half-chest broken Pekoe 345 at 374, 30 do. do. 
375 at 404 Av. gross 2 qr. 11 Ib. 

29 chest Souchong 405 at 433. 

23 chests Pekoe Souchong 434 at 456. 1s 


S. R. & Co., November 2nd, 1881 


Ceylon tea, per ““Compta” (CS) without reserve, on account of 
the importers. 


WES Season 1881.—12 chests Congou 457 at 468. 10d. 
15 half-chests Pekoe dust 469 at 483. 62d. 
15 half-chests Pekoe dust 484 at 498. 61d. 
24 half-chests broken Pekoe 499 at 522 Av. gross 2 qr. 

15 1b. 119d. 


PLANTING IN NETHERLANDS INDIA. 
(From the Straits Times, 16th November.) 


In the official repors on the Government Cinchona 
culture in Java for the 3rd quarter of 1881, it is 
stated that on the 30th September last, the number 
of cinchona plants in the nurseries was 635,400 and 
that in prepared ground 2,072,070. During the said 
quarter the collection of bark was vigorously pro- 
ceeded with, this year’s crop being estimated at 
150,000 Amsterdam pounds. The crop for 1880 was 
sold at Amsterdam on the 12th July at an average of 
136 cents per half kilo, the highest rate being 586 
cents per half kilo for Ledgeriana bark. Owing to a 
decline in the Cinchona market at the time of the auc- 
tion, the amount realized was less than at the sale in 
1880, when the average brought was 216 cents per 
half kilo In August last, the cinchona plants on 
elevated and exposed situations suffered greatly from 
frost at night, the temperature having fallen to very 
near freezing point sometimes. 

The Java Bode, in a series of articles calls attention 
to the Bachan or Batchian islands in the Moluccas 
asa more promising field for commercial enterprise 
than Java, the condition of which is thus set forth :— 

‘‘Tn Java, which was formerly termed both by 
Netherlanders and foreigners the “pearl” of. our 
possessions, and which, very untairly, as demonstrated 
by experienced men, had for a long time attracted to 
itself almost exclusively the attention of Government 
avd capitalists, the prosperity of former times has 
greatly diminished. The supply of European labour 
is overabundant but the demand for it issmall. Wages 
are falling. Great numbers of overseers, managers, 
and mercantile employés are rambling about without 
employment. .Tobacco cultivation, which formerly gave 
worx to so many handgand yielded such profits, -is 
dying out. The tobacco growing provinces of Kedirie 
and Kadu are but ruins of vanished greatness. Whole 
estates have been abandoned or sold for an old song. 
Trade also has seen its bestdays. Though at present 
there is noticeable a welcome and unusual manifesta- 
tion of enterprising spirit in tramway construction, 
and though many banks have increased their capital 
greatly, and a new bank has even been established, 
this does not do away with the fact that the im- 
pression made by Java when viewed from an indus- 
trial point of view, is anything but encouraging.” 

The consequence of the foregoing state of affairs is 
increasing attention to the other long neglected islands 
of Netherlands India. One resultis, the formation of a 
company in Holland by Messrs. Hlout, Giebert, and 
Hope with a capital of 2,400,000 guilders, to turn 
to account the vegetable, mineral, and maritime re- 
sources of the Bachan islands, on along lease granted 


them by the Sultan of the same and sanctioned by 


the N. I. Government. Bachan, the main island of the 
group, is in 0’13’ to 0’ 55. S., and from 127° 22’ to 
128° H., and is extremely productive. Immense areas 


are covered with sago trees, and nutmegs superior to — 
the Banda variety grow wild. Dammar also abounds, — 
The land has been — 
found extremely suitable for coffee, cocoa, pepper, and — 
cloves. Immense tracts of level land watered by un- 


its collection being imexpensive. 
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failing streams afford facilities for rice culture by the 
pcompany for the benefit of Indian and Chinese coolies, 
The forests in Bachan abound in good timber of different 
descriptions. Its minerals are of importance. Copper 
exists, and gold has long been profitably worked. Coal, 

too, has been found of a quality equivalent to first 
class Welsh. Other products are pearl shell. The 
Company intend to set to work gradually, and commence 
operations by sago manufacture atthe rate of 200 to 400 
-piculs of flour per day, their estimate of ifs value at 
Singapore being 3 to 4 dollars per picul. Dammar will 
then be collected und geolsimported from Europe for 
sale or barter, and cattle raising undertaken. Coffee, 
cocoa, pepper, and clove cultivation, mining for gold 
and coal, and pearl fishing, will be taken in hand after- 
wards. ‘The Bachanners, owing to their few wants being 
readily supplied by bountiful Nature, being unavail- 
able as labourers, the Company propose to rely mainly 
‘on imported: Chinese labour, The trade of Bachan is at 
present insignificant, but is expected to increase by 
better management and the exertions of the Company. 
The islands are favourably situated for trade, and 
ave, moreover, the advantage of being exempt from 
import and export duties, lying as they do beyond the 
eustom’s line of Netherlands India. The Company in- 
end to send their produce to Singapore for sale and also 
shipment by the numerous steam Jines converging from 
and on that port. 
agreed to take up large areas of land in Bachannas 


' THE TRADE OF WESTERN INDIA IN 

: COFFEE AND PEPPER. 

On the fair assumption that during the year ended 
th June 1881 there was no special diversion of 
oduce from shipment at tle ports of Western India, 
e figures furnished by Messrs, Alstons & Co., and 
lich we published on Monday, represent deficiencies 
n the staple of Malabar (the Wynand), Travan- 
re and Cochin comparable to that shewn in our 
great staple for the season ended 80th Septem- 
Only 257,745 cwts. of coffee exported from 
ern India ports’ in 1880-81 against 392,588 in 
-80. The decrease on the previous season is no 
than 135,000 cwts., or over 33 per cent. Of 
se leaf disease, and probably grub and abnormal 
re ther, affected the coffee of the Wynaad and Tra- 
our Ceylon out-turn, But pepper has risen 
om 36,955 to 60,634 cwts., the increase being 
3,679 cwts., or equal to 65 per cent. There has 


of Western India, and Achin certainly has 
yet recovered from the effects of the war wh ich, 
hile it desolated the best cultivated portion of 
matra, has exhausted the resourees of Java and 
ibarassed the finances of Holland, 


Tue Mavras Tea Trapr.—The tea trade in Madras 


urne and other parts show that great attention 
inues to be given to the manufacture of tea on 
Nilgiris. From the published returns of the Sea 
m House we learn that 11,568 1b., of tea were 
lipped from this port last month valued at R12,316, 
-tteamer ‘‘ Duke of Devonshire,” which left this 
dort on the 5th instant, took away 211 cases of tea, 
he produce of the Prospect and Seaforth estates, Ithe 
erty, we believe, of Mr, W. R. Arbuthnot, ate 
ae rm of Arbuthnot and Co,—Madras Atheneum. 


Several capitalists in France have . 


last analysis of natural 


and it is not often that anything new is exposed. 
Last market day, however, some mulberries were for 
sale for the first time. We believe the fruit was 
brought from the Billicul farm. ~ It was in good form 
and color, but entirely wanting in flavour, being in- 
sipid and sickly. Cultivation will doubtless supply 
this defect.—South of India Observer. 


Rarn anv Lear Disease In tHe DuMBAR\ VaLLEy.— 
For a couple of years at leist, there has not been 
such rain in this ‘‘ happy valley ” as during the present 
week: 34 inches fell in one day. ‘There are good 
prospects therefore for proprietors ; and the result of 
a visit by some planting authorities to the scene of 
Mr. Schrotiky’s operations on Gangapitia is reported 
to be very satisfactory. * 

CARDAMOM CULTIVATION 1N CryLoN.—A planter 
writes:—‘‘That Indian information about cardamoms the 
other day was misleading. It spoke of one picking 
of ripe fruit, and then cutting off the racemes! Why, 
one has 12 or 15 pickings at the very leas! each crop, 
which lasts for 8 tu 9 months!” ‘The fact is that 
Ceylon planters of cardamoms will be able to ins ruct 
their Indian brethren how properly and systematically 
to deal with the plants, 


Tue ‘ Ropusr” CrncHona —A cullivator of cin- 
chona on the Nilgiris, writing on the 9th instant, 
reports :—‘‘ Pubescens seems likely to turn up a trump 
card, although Col. Beddome has condemned it. The 
bark gives nearly 13 °/, of 
alkaloids, of which 7°70 per cent is sul. of quiuine. 
Mr. Cross is still here with his new pets, Calisaya 
de Santa Fé; I do not hear very promising accounts 
of them. 


SuLPHATE OF QutNINE is reported to have fallen 
from 8s to 7s per ounce and there is even a report 
current that the price is now quoted at 6s. That will 
send the supply of ‘‘Cuprea” and other South Ameri- 
can bark out of the market, for a time at least, and 
will also we trust tend to the opening of new means 
and channels for consumption—so that although Cey- 
lon bark may fall in price for a time, in the end 
there may be a distinct gain to our planters. 

A Curr ror Paytioxers.—Messrs, W. & A, Gilbey 
writing to the London Jimes on the subject of the 
French vintage, say with regard to Phylloxera :— 
“‘We may add here, in conclusion, that the latest 
remedy suggested is sulpho-carbonnte, which is applied 
to the roots of the vines, which a considerable quantity 
of water, and which it is stated has not only the 
effect of killing the insect, but as a manure serves to 
fertilize and strengthen the vine. Suffice it to say 
that during a visit this morning to avery beautiful 
and well-managed estate at St. Estephe, we were shown 
vines which, only 12 months ago, had all the appear- 
ance of being shortly dead now fresh and verdant, 
anp apparently in a fair way to recover all their vig- 
our and fertility.” 

PLouauHs AND Harrows For THE CartLAw District, 
—A correspondent writes :—‘* What did you do when 
you were a member of the Agricultural Society in 
respect to tho introduction of ploughs and harrows 
for such plots as those near Kaduwella, and especially 
for the thousands of acres of tobacco and other land 
at Chilaw and other places? I am convinced that 
ploughs and harrows of a kind suitable for the country 
bullocks would be a great success. The land could 
b eridged and fallowed—a thing never done apparently 
in Ceylon,” The ‘Agricultural Society” discussed 
the subject of BD ENOuet implements, over a paper 
sontributed by us, but never got further, The ploughs 
and harrows thatcame out forthe Alfred Model Farm 

could be utilized. They have been lying idle long 
nough. 
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To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


LIMESTONE AND GEMS IN THE RAKWANA 
DISTRICT: Mr. A. C. DIXON’S VISIT. 


Dear Srr,—A paragraph in your valuable book on 
“Gold, Gems, and. Pearls,” on p. 72, refers to the 
Rangwelletenne limestone and gem district around. It 
states what I could have seen, had circumstances been 
favourable. I beg to state that I did find limestone 
of similar quality to that analyzed by Mr. Hughes, but 
when I stated that the Rangwelletenne limestone was 
poor, I referred to the limestone in general, and not to 
selected boulders in pavticular. I got off at the girder 
bridge on the main road near the estate and went up 
the ravine. I found the bed which is referred to on 
native property, specimens from which I took as well 
as from boulders in the stream. Lastly, it states, that 
had my visit to the district been known, my attention 
would have been directed to the rich gemming district 
on Everton and Batakanda. These I also visited, taking 
note of the pits and collecting rough and cut gems as 
well as their associated minerals. I saw other districts 
not far away yet unworked, which, I have reason to 
believe, will prove richer than the Everton deposit.— 
Yours sincerely. 

A. C. DIXON. 


COTTON SEED: AN INQUIRY. 
Kandy, 14th November 1881. 

DEAR Srr,—-Can you or one of your correspondents 
say whether any experiments have ever been made 
with the seed of the Ceylon cotton, to ascertain 
whether it has anything in common with the cotton- 
seed of zommerce, so highly spoken of as food for 
cattle, aud the meal of which is said to be a fertilizer 
equal to guano? The seed of the cotton tree, I refer 
to, with bright green stem and branches in threes 
at right angle: to it, is black, with a white kernel full 
of a milky juice.—Yours truly, IGNORAMUS. 

[Our correspondent will find a full description of 
the tree, and the uses to which it is put in Ceylon, 
in our issue of 7th March: we shall republish 
this in the 7. Agriculturist. The tree has various 
names and synonyms, viz. Hriodendron anfractuos- 
wm and H. Orientale, Bombax pentandrum and B, 
orientale, and Cctba pentandra. ‘‘W. FB.” says:— 
“JT think cotton seed oil is extracted in some parts 
of Iudia, but I have never heard of its oil-cake nor 
of its being used as a manure. 
refers to the real cotton seed, gossypium, and to that 
of the silk cotton tree. The seed of the former is 
a universal food for milch cows in India and Ceylon, 
and is no doubt the cotton seed of commerce referred 
to by your correspondent. 
the cotton and silk cotton care should be taken not 
to confound them.”—REp. ] 


CLEARING LANTANA LAND. 
Kadugannawa, 25th Nov. 1881. 

DEAR S1r,—Your correspondent, “ Never oo Old to 
Learn,” wishes to know the cost and mode of clearing 
lantana. The usual way is to fell, as in forest land, 
and, after a week, set fire to it. Then dig out the 
roots, Leap, ’andset fire. In getting out the roots, great 
care must be taken that large sized roots are not left 
underground, as these grow up again. 

i have tried felling by estate labor, but have found 
it cost a govd deal. If given out on contract, the 
land could be felled, burned, and cleared of all roots for 
betwern R1O and R12, The land I cleared was in 
lantana for between 12 and 15 years.—Yours truly, 

PLANTEL., 


Your correspondent « 


In talking or writing about ' 


COCOA PODS IN THE PANWILA DISTRICT. 
Gonambil Estate, November 26th. 
Dear Srr,—I am not so far behind Mr. Drum- 
mond as to the weight of cocoa pods. Last Wednes- 
day 1 cut two pods off one tree (imported plants 
from Trinidad, and their maiden crop). The largest 
was 2 lb. exactly and the other 11b. 10 ounces, and, 
when opened, contained 43 and 41 seeds respectively. 
—Yours faithfully, H. A. GILLIAT, 
[Tbe number of seeds reported is extraordinary and 
quite unprecedented, we believe. 24 is the normal 
number, and Mr. Drummond’s ‘‘ champion” con- 
tained 28 large seeds weighing over 3 ounces.—ED. ] 


HOW TO TRANSMIT COCOA PODS OR 
SEEDS TO ANOTHER COUNTRY ? 

Nov. 29th, 1881. 
Dear Sir,—Can you, or any of your readers, inform 
me of the best method for sending coeoa'seed to a 
distance, say for instance Borneo, so as to insure its 
arriving in good condition. Should the seeds be ex- 
tracted from the pod, and, if so, how should they be 
packed? If not, how should the pods be treated? 
Any information as regards the above will greatly 

oblige.—Yours, CACAO. 


INDIGO IN CEYLON. 
Colombo, 29th November 1881. 


S1r,—A correspondent of yours wishes to know 
where he could get indigo seeds. Having read it 
history that one of the Kandian Kings—I forgen 
which—contracted to give indigo to the Dutch, I 
made inquiries if this plant was growing in the island. 
I understand it is growing wild in Matale. I en- 
close a few seeds which were sent to me from 
Matale. 1 tried to grow them at Colombo, but they 
do not germinate at all.—I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 

W. P. RANASINHA. 

[The seeds shall be sent on, As stated in our Agri- 
cultural Review :—‘‘The cultivation of Indigo in the 
Seven Korales, begun by the Dutch in 1646, was 
unsuccessful, and Governor Barnes, in 1826, lost money 
over this article. Mr. Henley, a Bengal planter, 
tried indigo also in the Southern Province, but failed 
in his attempt to grow it properly.”—KHp.] 


MR. MARSHALL 
LEAF-DISHASE, 


Wallaha, 29th November 1881. 

Dear Srr,—I have read Mr. Marshall Ward’s third 
report on leaf-disease, and, though I agree with 
him in what he says about the seasons of infection 
and the effect that rain and moisture in the atmos- 
phere have on the growth of the disease, I must 
say tbat I think some of his inferences are erroneous, 
and, with a view to pointing out what I think are 
errors, I write this letter which I hope you will be 
able to find room for in your columns. I trust also 
that, by raising a discussion on the subject, practical 
planters, who have given the ‘‘disease” thought and 
attention, may be induced to give their opinions on 
the report. 

The inferences that I take exception to are those 
expressed in paragraph 5 of the ‘“‘summary and con- 
clusions,’ in these words: ‘‘ No special predisposition 
on the part of coffee is required for its infection,” 
and in paragraph 8: ‘‘Manure can in no sense be 
properly looked upon as a cure for the disease.” 
These inferences are quite opposed to my experience 
of coffee generally. 

Before going further, it will be as well to say 
what I take the meaning of ‘‘ predisposition” to be: 


it means that all coffee, whatever its age, condition, 


or vigour, if exposed to infection, is liable to take it 
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in the same degree. With this I cannot agree. I 
consider, on the other hand, that the condition of 
the tree, and consequently of the leaves, at the time 
of infection, has a great deal to do with the degree 
in which it is affected by Hemilea. 

In support of this view, I will try and describe 
three fields on this estate and leave it to my readers 
to judge if my inference is correct or not :— 

(1.) A field facing the north-east—it is not there- 
fore much blown—was not pruned this year, and, 
though it looked well in June, the disease attacked 
it in a virulent form in July and has not left it since, 

(2.) A field of 4 year old coffee that has a crop 
of about 5 cwt. an acre on it, was pruned in June: 
up to the 15th November there was no disease appar- 
ent on it. 

(3.) A field of 38 year old coffee, which was 
planted with coffee raised from seed selected from 
strong and healthy trees: this is a very fine 
field for its age. It had a particularly good crop 
last year and is bearing 9 cwt. to 64 cwt. an acre 
this year, and until October this year there has been 
no disease at all on it. 


In the case of No. 1, there was too much 
“wood” on the tree. ‘The individual branches, 
therefore, were not vigorous and the leaves were 


not strong enough to withstand the disease. In the 
ease of No. 2 on the other hand, none but the strong 
branches were left on when the trees were pruned before 
the attack ; the vigor of these branches was increased 
in the pruning off of others: so when leaf-diseaso 
came, the leaves were hard and strong, and the disease 
passed from them without being able to injure them. 
Case No. 3 shows, [think that, ifthe coffee is sufficiently 
strong, it can withstand hemilia for two years and 
more : this field certainly has leaf-disease now but this 
is accounted for by the fact that in some parts it 
is bearing a crop of 10 ewt. an acre and the effort of 
ripening this crop has weakened the trees, and thus 
rendered it possible for leaf-disease to injure it. 

The conclusion that I draw from these instances is 
that, if the leaves are dark and shiny and stiff to the 
touch, the infection does not take place, or, if it does, 
it is powerless todo harm. It may be that from the 
shiny leaves the spores slip off, or that the strong tissue 
of the leaf is able to stop the tubes that Mr. Ward 
describes from entering the stomata. 

But to return to Mr. Ward’s report, I think I can 
show, by quoting from this, that there is ‘‘ something 
in what 1 say,” and that all coffee is not affected 
alike by hemileia, On the first page of the report and 
‘near the bottom we find this expression :—‘‘Careful 
cultivation and natural advantages of soil, climate &e. 
enable certain estates tostand forth prominently asthough 
leaf-di-ease did not affect them or only to a slight 
extent, while poor nutrition ; the ravages of insects, &c., 
have in other cases that effect as well as leaf-disease.” 
T read this as going far to prove that there are certain 
onditions of coffee which render it easy for and liable 
© attacke, and thatthere are others which enable it 
to withstand these attacks. On page six, it is said:— 
“a sucenlent young leaf with thin cvllules sometimes 
developes a spot more rapidly, probably because the cells 
re more closely emptied by the mycelium than are those 
f an adult leathery leaf.” Now itis admitted that the 
isease is developed in different degrees on leaves of 
ifferent textures. 

On page 13 we find :—‘‘ High and exposed ridges 
nd places are commonly badly diseased,” This is 


rom such a bad attack of leaf-disease in July have 
ady been detailed, and it will be noticed that 
hen the winds commenced, a large surface of young 
suceulent leaves was ready to receive the spores 


not on account of moisture ;it must be, therefore, | 
fuse the trees are weak and more prone to disease. | 
On page 15 :—‘‘The reasons why this district suffered | 


| 


of Hemileia.” Again, on the same page :—‘‘ It is 
clear that leaves are formed more slowly from Janu- 
ary to March than from April to June, for instance 
(in the districts referred to), but the advantage 
gained by either having fewer leaves on the trees in 
May and June, or many hardened ones would prob- 
ably be a decided one.” 

These phrases seem to me to say clearly that young 
and succulent leaves take the disease more readily 
than hardened ones, and, if this is the case, as I 
maintain it is, I do not think it can be said that 
there is ‘‘no special predisposition for infection,” or, 
in other words, that all coffee, whatever its condi- 
tion, takes the disease in the same degree. 

In conclusion, I will say that I consider, on the 
whole, Mr. Ward’s report an exhaustive and able 
treatment of the subject, and capable of rendering 
planters much assistance. We have now, however, 
all that can be taught us by scientific men about 
Hemileia, and it is for practical planters, in working 
their coffee, to study the disease. J must say, I 
think there is a good deal to be found out yet as 
to the best time to prune and manure with a view 
to dodging the disease in July and August, and 
having healthy wood ready to blossom in January, 
—I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

G. A. TALBOT. 


CINCHONA COCCINEA. 
Badulla, 30th November 1881. 


Dear Sir,—In Doctor Trimen’s remarks on Colonel 
Beddome’s Report, he tells us that Dr. Spruce with 
Mr. J. E. Howard has long ago determined his ‘‘ Pata 
de Gallinazo” to be Coccinea Pay. Having some 
time ago come across some large trees which answer 
exactly to the drawing of this species in the ‘‘ Illust. 
Nuey. Quinol.,” I should very much like to learn if 
this Coccinea bark is of much value. The trees grow 
quite as large as succirubra, but the leaves are smaller 
and round with pink veins. The fruit is very much 
shorter than that of succirubra and almost round.— 
Yours truly, iB; G: 

{Perhaps Dr. Trimen will answer this question. 
Personally we have no knowledge of the species re- 
ferred to. ‘he important question, however, is what is 
the quality of the bark of our correspondent’s tree; 
and this analysis will at once decide, The only 
refereuce to the red bark, ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo,” we 
can find in Markham’s book, is as follows :— 

Dr. Spruce, from his observations in the Pumachaca 
forest, came to the conclusion that the ‘‘ red bark” 
trees grow best on stony declivities, where there is, 
however, a good depth of humus, at an elevation of 
from 3000 to 5000 feet above the sea. The temperat- 
ure was very like that of a summer day in London, 
but with cold mists towards evening, and from 
January to May unceasing rain. He found the cin- 
chona trees, inthis partof the country, almost entirely 
extirpated, and, after a short stay at Lucmas, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the region of the ‘‘hill barks,” or 
cascarillas serranas, which is at an elevation of 8,500 to 
9,000 feet, on both sides of the river Chanchan, In 
the forest of Llalla, at the foot of the mountain of 
Asuay, he found two kinds, called by the natives 
cuchi-cara (pig-skin) and pata de gallinazo;* and on 
a stony bill side there were twenty large trees of the 
former, from 40 to 50 feet bigh. 

Dr. ‘Trimen has said that C. coccinea as illustrated 
from authentic specimens, is quite unlike our Ceylon 
“ robusta” (hybrid). If our correspondent would send 
specimens of the leaves (and flower) of his trees to 
Peradeniya, we have no doubt they would be examined 
with interest. Can he trace the history of his trees ?— 


Ep.] 
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THE SACK CURE FOR GRUB. 


Mornington, Noy. 30th, 1881. 
Drar Sir,—I have tried Mr. Parsons’ plan of using 
sacking on two estates, on a small scale, and have 
found it succeed perfectly in bringing all grub to the 
surface.—Yours truly, Cc. B. LUTYENS. 


MR. SCHROTTKY’S EXPERIMENTS ON AN 
ESTATH Iw MATALE. 

Colombo, 30th. November 1881, 
Dear Str,—Mr. Borron invites me to come to 
Matale and study some facts connected with my 
experiments. There is one thing Mr. B. can make 
quite sure of, viz, that while I am in the Island 
I do not fail to keep myself acquainted with the 
results of my experiments as they, from time to 
time, becomeapparent, I am cognisant of all Mr. B. 
Says regarding the estate he refers to and of more, 
for while he (Mr. B.) has, ag far I can judge from 
his letter, seen only 5 to 10 acres of the estate, 1 
have during the last three weeks gone twice over 
and through the whole of it (20 acres). The time 
has not come yet for closing the results there.-— 

Yours faithfully, KUGENE C. SCHROTTKY. 


TO BRING OUT THE COLOUR OF 
THAK WOOD? 

Drar Srr,—Would any of your readers kindly 
mention what isthe best plan for treating teak wood, 
so as to bring out the colour, and eraining more 
clearly, after the varnish has been laid on? Would 
it he necessary to apply a wood stain, and of what 
kind ?—Faithfully yours, j Q. 


COST OF CLEARING LANTANA LAND. 

Maria, 3rd December 1881. 
DeraR Sir,—‘‘Never Too Old to Learn” should pay 
fifteen rupees for felling and clearing and ten rupees 
for taking out roots and burning same per acre. 
He should road, drain, hole, and plant up the land 
as soon as possible after the burn, say fell in Feb- 
ruary, burn, clear and holein March and plant in 
April. Do not heap lantana roots for burning except 
on roads, as no plants will come on on the spot 
where lantana roots were heaped and burnt.— Yours 

faithfully, J. HOLLOWAY. 
P. §.—I am glad to be able to send some indigo 
seed herewith. Will you forward same to your cor- 
respondent, If they can export croton seed and indigo 
from India why not from Ceylon, I shall try to do so, 
Your Kadugannawa correspondent certainly could 
not have had lantana as we have it here of 
twelve years’ growth. 1 had lantana cleared where 
a manhad to creep underneath and first cut it 
with a knife or cattie a foot above ground, then 
others had to beat it down and cut down the sides, 
and ten men could not do more than a quarter acre 
properly. Ittook three weeks after it was cut down 
before [ could burn it. It is necessary you should 
have a good burn throughout, as it is less expens- 
ive and better for the plants with the ashes nicely 
over the whole ground than to be obliged to roll 
or heap it and burn. There is some lantana which 
could be done for R12 per acre; but if it is of twelve 
years’ growth the soil must be poor to be able to get 
a contractor to fell, clear, take out and burn the 

roots of lantana at that price. Jp daly 
(Dre © mm eer oe ee re SE as eS) Se SS 
Damacep Tra 1x Merpourne.—One of the best an- 
swers to Mr. Everard’s bluster indefence of China tea 
is to be found in paragraphs like that which follows, 
extracted from the Age of October 25th:—‘‘The 
Customs officers were engaged yesterday in destroying 
a large quantity of damaged tea recently imported 
into this colony.” 


Tra 1n AusTRALIA.—A great deal of excitement has 
lately been caused in Adelaide by the anuouncement 
that tea had been discovered in the Northern Ter- 
ritory. It is said that during the Adelaide Parlia- 
mentary receess, the Minister for the Northern Ter- 
ritory will visit that part of the Province, in order to 
satisfy himself as to the character of these discoveries’ 
—Pioneer, 


PrantiInG InroRMATION: THE ‘‘ TropicAL AGRI- 
cuLTURIST.”—We had a request the other day from 
a mercantile Firm to procure for them copies of the 
Mr. Moens’ Java Reports on Cinchona Culture. 
Our reply was that all these Reports, which are in 
Dutch, are translated and re-published in our columns, 
more especially in the Zvopical Agriculturist, in which 
also are given the Indian Reports by Dr. King, 
Colonel Beddome, Mr. Gammie, &c., as well as Dr. 
Trimen’s and Mr. Howard's papers. There can be 
no doubt that all proprietors, cultivating cinchona 
or other ‘fnew products,” should direct a file of the 
Tropical Agriculturist to be kept on their plantations 
(and bound up once a year) for reference. The 
proper value of the publication will probably not 
be realized until it is toe late to get back copies. 
Mercantile agents for estates and for absent proprie- 
tors should not overlook the hint, 


CorrEr PLANTING NEAR Mavritrus.—A gentleman 
living upon an island near Mauritius wrote to a 
Ceylon friend and fellow- passenger to Aden as follows :— 

Pomong Johannd, Comoro Islands, Oct. 17th, 1881. 

Just a line. How did you reach and find things on 
your return? We etayed 14 days at Mauritius and 
I got here on 16th August. I think I shall start coffee 
here. It grows well, but does not last more than 9 
years. If I start, I shall plant at an elevation of 1,000 
or 800 feet. I have some 27 plants of Liberian 
coffee—young plants. How does it do in Ceylon? Will 
you in a letter send me some cardamom seed to 
plant here. Also tell me bow it is cultivated, and 
if it pays you to grow it in Ceylon? I think 
next year I shall pay Ceylon a visit also, for in- 
formation. Will you write as soon as you can and 
give the information about cardamom and its culti- 
vation? Does it yield in a year, and what is the 
produce worth? Also let me know about Liberian 
coffee and give me any news, like a good fellow. The 
four engineers, our fellow-passengers in the steamer, did 
not like Mauritius. 


Home ApprEcIATION oF INprAN TEAS.—The Cal- 
cutta Hnglishman, writing of a late tea sale there, and 
the prices realized, says :—‘‘ We have no hesitation in 
pronouncing the sale a remarkable one, as it marks 
the beginning of an era of prosperity for those en- 
gaged in the industry.” Our contemporary further 
adds :—‘‘In the face of one of the cheapest China 
‘crops on record and a market for Indian tea ranging 
fully 3d over 1880, the consumption of our tea has 
increased by over 7 million lb., the deliveries in 
London will certainly reach 50 million lb. this year, 
while the total outturn cannot approach that figure, 
and the increasing Colonial and American demand will 
appreciably reduce the supply available for the London 
market. ‘The fact that the grocer at home has this 
year paid 8d per Ib. over last year for Indian teaat 
a time when China teas were available at unusually 
low prices, and that the consumption at the enhanced 
price has increased to such an extent, proves that the 
demand for Indian teas is established, and thatthey 
will be bought whatever may be the price of the in- 
ferior China article.” Now the Ceylon teas are not 
a whit behind the Indian, and the x 
sperity,” which the home demand is opening up for 
the Assam tea-planters, will without doubt also reach 
ourselves, 


“era of pro- 2y 
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FORESTRY, AND HOW IT PAYS IN BRITAIN. 
(Gardeners? Chronicle, 8th October 1881.) 

GRowinac ovr own Trmpur.—tt is at all times desir- 
able, but specially so at present, to grow sufficient wood 
upon every extensive estate for all its requirements. 
From a report by the Board of Trade for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1873, I find the following statement, 
amongst others, of great significance and interest to pro- 
prictors of woodlands, namely, £18,654,982, the money 
paid by this country to foreign countries for the article 
wood alone. That was probably an exceptional return ; 
but even with ample allowance there is still a broad 
margin worthy of the attention of those interested in 
the growing and disposal of wood. We cannot grow all 
kinds of wood and timber in this country more than we 
can all kinds of grain, but there are some kinds which 
can be grown at home vastly superior in many respects 
to what are grown abroad, such, for example, as the 
Scots Pine, Larch, and some kinds of hard woods. Uf 
any one is at all sceptical in regard of this, I would 
advise them to visit the Pine forests of Deeside, Strath- 
spey, and some of the woody districts in Ross-shire and 
Inverness-shire, such as Novar, Balnagowan, Beaufort, 
and many others, where both natural and planted tim- 
ber trees can be seen in all their splendour and magni- 
ficence. Or where the Larch is wished to be seen in 
perfection, a visit to the woods and forests of Blair, in 
Athole, on the Tay; on the banks of the Don, at Mony- 
musk; at Ballingdalloch, on the Spey; and Novar, Balna- 
gowan, &c., in Ross-shire. If at these fayoured places 
the trees, as such, are pleasant to the eye and gladden- 
ing to the heart of any admirer of sylvan grandeur and 
magnificence, it is equally certain that in point of quality 
and utility they will be found unsurpassable, if not un- 
equalled in the known world. The justly celebrated 
Scots Pine of the Dee and Spey side districts have 
proyed their durability again and again by endurance as 
fence and gate-posts, in which positions—the most trying 
possible—they have been and are still known as stand- 
ing from forty to fifty years. Of Larch, again, I have 
in my possession some samples in excellent condition 
after having stood as fence-posts over thirty-five years, 

There are, no doubt, well-defined and limited conditions 
under which any species of tree grows to perfection, 
and the Larch and Scots Pine are no exceptions. The 
first condition is to plant the trees only upon such 
ground as is suitable to them. The second condition is 
to thin them, so that at any stage of growth the trees 
may grow with a freedom and yigour adapted to their 
nature, constitution, and habit; and the third condition 
is to eut them at the proper stage of ripeness, and at 
the proper season of the year. Beyond proper planting, 
which includes selection of the soil, situation, &ec., the 
next most important thing to attend to is the thinning 
of the trees. It is much to be deplored that vast areas 
of plantations are rendered less than half as valuable 
as they would otherwise be for want of timely thinning. 
In a large plantation of Scots Pine (over 1,500 acres, 
and fifty years old) I had once an excellent opportunity 
of observing the effects of thinning in all its forms, and 
may state the value of the trees thus :—Part not thinned 
at all, trees valued at 3d. each. Part thinned when 
something over twenty years old, worth 6d. each. 
thinned once and sparingly when young, say twelve to 
fifteen years old, worth 1s. each. 
at proper age, say twelve years planted and at proper 
distances, 4s. each. Now if we look at the value of 
the acre at fifty years old, at the above rates, we find 
it stands thus :— 


1,500 small trees, drawn up like poles, at 83d. each £18 15 0 
1,000 small and branchless trees, at 6d. each 25 00 
800 tine clean pole-like trees, at 1s. each 1 00 
500 fine clenn and fair-sized trees, atds.each.. 60 0 0 


It is not to be inferred that all the plantation would 
have been worth £60 at fifty years old, even if properly 
thinned, but it may be concluded that it would pe 

158 


Part | 


And part thinned once | 


been worth £80 per acre at 100 years growth, or even 
more, including the whole area, which implies that some 
of it would haye been probably over one-third more 


money value than above represented. The soil was thin 
and poor, but such as produces fine quality of wood 
when at maturity at, say, 100 to 120 years.—C. Y. 
Micure, Cullen House, Cullen, Banfishire, October 3. 


THE COFFEE AND SUGAR PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES. 


VENEZUELA. 


Venezuela is, after Brazil, the country in South America 
producing most coffee; at the same time the best cocoa 
is grown there, and a variety of other tropical produce, 
prominent among which tonqua beans, a substitute for 
vanilla for making essence and a flavoring substance for 
tobacco, and furthermore, balsam copaiva. Venezuela is 
lavishly favored by nature. Toward the south it is 
watered by the Orinoco, the largest river in South America 
next to the Amazon, thence immense plains or ‘llanos” 
stretch across the country, and on them innumerable 
herds of cattle are grazing. Toward the north these’ 
plains are limited by the Cordillera and the fine mountaim 
plateaus on which the coffee grows. Coffee planting is 
the all absorbing interest, and the actual President, General 
Guzman Blanco, is himself an owner of extensive coffee 
estates. President Blanco isa dictator, and his enemies 
blame him for the egotistical manner’ in which he rules 
the country—they say, with a rod of iron—making money 
out of everything and thus becoming prodigiously rich. 
His admirers, on the contrary, insist that he is probably 
the only Venezuelan living who can develop the resources 
of the country while preserving peace, and that his 
dictatorial proceedings and even his vanities are redeemed 
by his many excellent qualities. However this may be, 
it is certain that for the past thirty years Venezuela 
has been most of the time in a semi-anarchical state, 
one revolution succeeding another, and that the republic 
requires peace above everything else, even at the expense 
of some of its liberties. 

Venezuela covers an area of 438,130 square miles, and 
has a native population of 1,784,197 souls and some 
24,000 foreigners. The chief cities are Caracas, the 
capital, with 48,897 inhabitants; Valencia, 28,594; Bar- 
quisimento, 25,664; Maracaibo, 21,954; Maturin, 12,914; 
San Carlos, 10,420 ; Merida, 9,727 ; Cumana, 9,427; Ciudad 
Bolivar, 8,486; Coro, 8,172; Barcelona, 7,674; and La 
Guayra, 6,763. 

The income of the republic is $4,680,000, and the 
expenditure $4,448,000. The internal debt is $12,962,172, 
and the foreign one $54,347,818. The import is $15,043,000, 
and the export $16,113,000, the latter including gold dust, 


there being valuable gold mines in the state of Guayana, 


not far from the Orinoco. The country also possesses 
copper mines. The leading ports are La Guayra, being 
the port of Caracas, Puerto Cabello and Maracaibo. 
The maritime movement is :—arrivals, 8,862 vessels, with 


615,806 tons, and sailings, 9,028, with a tonnage of 
627,128. . Thirteen steamship lines keep up communica- 


tion with Europe and America, und there are 340 miles 
of telegraph, but only 70 miles of railway. Venezuela 
stands very much in need of railroads. Their possession 
would impart a great impulse to coffee production, as 
has been the case in all coffee growing countries. Un- 
fortunately, the unsettled condition of the country hitherto 
has frightened away Enropean and American capitalists. 
Some of the latter have during the past few years again 
come forward, but so far without any tangible results. 
Shonld President Guzman Blanco during coming years 
succeed in weaning the country from revolution, capitalists 
may take courage and endow the republic with better 
means of communication in the interior. 

In 1889 Venezuela produced 13,000 tons of coffee, in 
1869, 17,500, and at present it turns out 80,000 tons, 
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This includes all coffee received from the interior at 
Maracaibo, although much of it comes from Colombia. 
Although the species of Venezuelan coffee coming to us 
from La Guayra and Puerto Cabello are quite popular 
in the United States, Maracaibo is still more so, in- 
asmuch as in point of outward appearance, size of bean 
and flavor it approaches Jaya, and is extensively consumed 
by the well-to-do middle classes in the United States 
in the place of the latter and Padang. 

The best cocoa is the celebrated Caracas, which is 
in such demand in the country of its growth, in Spanish 
America and Irance, that it commands a very high pfice 
compare with all other sorts produced anywhere, and 
this is the reason why so little of it gets to this country. 
The cocoa from Carupano and other points on the coast 
is considerably cheaper, and goes to Mexico, Spain, 
France, etc. 

From what precedes it will be seen that there are 
few American countries producing coffee and cocoa so 
almirably fitted to expand the production thereof almost 
indefinitely.: That crops hardly ever fail there in either 
product, the trees being less exposed and less subject 
to disease of any kind than elsewhere. But for the 

_ curse of revolution which has rendered capital shy, Venezuela 
would at the present day probably produce three times 
as much coffee and cocoa as it does at present. It 
shows that in some of the countries south of us the 
less respectable portion of the ruling classes. in whose 
hands the mass of the people are mere tools, are the 
worst enemies of the commonwealth—dAmerican Grocer. 


NILGIRI CINCHONA BARK. 

TO THH EDITOR OF THE ‘SOUTH OF INDIA OBSERVER.” 

Srr,—Cinchona planters on the Nilgiris must, I think, 
haye read with much interest Mr. Howard’s analysis made 
in May last, of thirty samples of bark sent home at the 
close of last year from the Dodabetta and Neddiwuttum 
Government Plantations by Mr. Cross, the Botanist 
employed by the Secretary of State for India to bring 
out to this country from Santa Fee, at great labour 
and expense, the single plant now to be seen in the 
first mentioned plantation—a tiny little plant about a 
foot and a half high, and as carefully guarded and 
tended as the future progenitor of a higher race, Israelites 
of the family, deserves to be. It is a pity, however, 
that a more careful description of the samples was 
not attempted when so important a measure was under- 
taken, as there is no question more momentous to the 
private planter of this medicinal exotic, than the difference 
or advantages, commercially considered, between what 


is known as Mclvor’s mossing system and coppicing, 


for while the words “‘renewed bark under moss” points 
unmistakeably to the former, the description ‘‘ original 


bark” may not, in all the instances mean what would, 


be the yield of bark harvested under the latter. The 


* original bark” cut and exported from the two Govern- , 


ment Plantations annually for the home market is 
mostly, if not all, that which has had the benefit (?) 
of the covering of moss during the years it was applied 
for promoting the renewal of bark on trees from which 
two or three or four strips had been cut—the ‘‘mossing ”’ 
thus serving the double purpose, as it is believed, of 
protecting the cambium on the parts cut on its formative 
efforts, against the effects of almospheric exposure, and 
of promoting in the bark left untouched on the stem 
of the same tree a more favourable development as to 
thickness and alkaloid formation, the inoss carrying the 
stem all round, from the ground, to five or six feet 
above, or where the tree branches out. It would be a 
difficnlt and hazardous feat to go all over the Dodabetta 
plantation, but there are few trees to be seen in the 
accessible parts which are not swathedin moss. ‘* Original 
bark’’ may therefore mean that nursed under moss as 
above described, or that stripped from trees whose stems, 
as in Nature, have been exposed to the ill effects (?) of 


the atmosphere. Applied to bark from South America, 
from where Mr. Cross had just arrived, the term would 
involve no doubt of this kind, as cut in the forests 
the bark would be just that which would be harvested 
in an organized plan ,of coppicing. MeTyor's system of 
mossing is, it must be remembered, a very expensive 
one, amounting to about one-fourth the total annual 
expenditure of the plantation, and while botanically admit- 
tedly eftectual, it is of vital importance to the future of 
Cinchona cultivation on these Hills, that it should be 
proved to be commercially equally so; and the position 
it would stand in compared with a well considered 
plan of coppicing. Mr. Cross’s description in a few 
places may, however, be taken to refer to unprotected 
trees as in Nature, as in the samples marked Nos. 1, 
6, 9 and 27, and the yield of Quinine and Quinidine 
in these may perhaps safely be compared with the 
yield from renewed bark in the samples of the same 
species, viz., Crown Condaminea, marked Nos. 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, as contributing somewhat to the solution of 
the verata questio above referred to :— 
Unmossed bark. 


Quinine °/, Quinine ¥ . Total 

No. 1 4:51 0°67 5°18 
Pets 4:63 1:19 582 
ee) 4:04 0°35 4-39 
OT, 4:78 1-12 5°90 
Average 4:49 0°83 5°32 

Mossed_ bark. 

Quinine °/, Quinidine °/, Total 

No.10 4-79 0°48 5:27 
spe iil 769 0°16 7:85 

» 12 6°60 0:22 6°82 
ele 4:01 0-76 4:77 

» 14 469 0°38 5°07 
Average 5°55 0:40 5°95 


The difference in favor of the much yaunted and 
expensive mossing system is, by this comparison, not so 
great as one might suppose, the four samples of natural 
bark yielding say, in round numbers, 54 per cent of 
the two most valuable alkaloids, against 6 per cent in 
the five samples of mossed bark. The Department now 
in charge of the Government plantations might be able 
to calculate whether the extra expenditure incurred in 
the mossing system of propagation and harvesting the 
bark is compensated for by this 0:63 per cent of extra 
yield in the useful alkaloids. Ihave, perhaps not been 
altogether fair to the despised natural or unmossed bark 
im omitting the analysis of the sample marked No. 4 
in that category, aud should enquiry show ‘that the 
tree had not enjoyed any advantage from mossing, the 
comparison would stand then :— 


Quinine */, Quinidine °/, Total. 
Mossed bark average of 
five samples’ 5°55 0-40 5°95 
Original bark average 
of five samples 5°50 1-11 6:61 
or something rather in favor of the latter. Quinidine, 


Mr. Howard says, sells at more than half the price of 
Quinine so that to the chemist the one description of 
bark is on an average as good as the other. Is it the 
same to the planter? The talented head of the Forest 
Department has his attention directed to the solution 
of the problem, no doubt; but it is a pity that no 
systematic attempt in this direction was made by the 
officers in charge of the plantations during the last 
twenty yéars of their existence.—G. B. 


ae 


COCOPALMS AND THE INSECTPEST IN FIJI. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, 8th October 1881.) 

I regret to state that the insect pest has made the 

ereatest havoc among my coconut trees; I am led to 

infer that they must have suffered peculiarly from the 


t 
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fact that the many Europeans, old residents in the Colony 
and coconut planters, and also natives, who have seen 
my trees have one and all expressed the greatest astonish- 
ment aud declared they never saw anything like it before. 
I have seen no coconut trees on neighbouring estates 
attacked in the same way as unfortunately mine are. 
The insect is a Phasma, the Lopaphus cocophagus, or 
coconut-eating Lopaphus, called by the natives Mi ini 
mata; when touched it ejects a foul smelling white fiuid, 
which the natives have assured me will, when ejected 
into the eyes, produce blindness: is is essentially a sur- 
face (foliage) feeder; it feeds only upon the leaves of 
the coconut tree; it does not attack the roots in any 
stage; is not a borer, and does not penetrate the wood 
or the soft head-pith. 

Duving the day the insects lie dormant, generally in 
couples, shaded from the sun, stretched out at full length 
under the rib of the coconut leaf, the male on the back 
of the female. The female is much larger than the male, 
she varies in colour, being sometimes a bright green, 


found to be of a reddish-brown colour. 

They do not feed at all during the day, they seem 
to dislike the glare of the sun, for upon being shifted 
to the upper side of the leaf they get back as quickly 
as they can to the under side. Soon after sunset, when 
it becomes cool, the couples separate and commence to 
crawl about and feed, eating the leaf in the same way 
as a caterpillar does, in the form of a semi-circle. Both 
male and female are fwnished with small semi-circular 
pink wings about the size of a sixpence, which are of 
little use except to steady their flight downwards. The 
eggs are to be found in tworows, one on each side the 
intestines of the female. I have counted as many as 
twenty in one female in various stages of development. 
On examining the tail part of the female, I have no- 
ticed extending between the two tail points a piece of 
skin; on lifting this, and underneath at the upper and 
broader end of this flap you will see the ovary passage, 
and immediately below it a small flexible bag-like recept- 
acle protected by two pieces of skin or scales which 
meet but do not overlap: these the insect can open or 
shut at will. Im this flexible bag you will invariably 
find an egg encased in a hard rough brown skin with 
a cap-like point at one end, which comes off at a touch 
and discloses the egg; you can, if you wish, without 
difficulty vemoye the whole of this skin. The idea I 
formed is that the female retains tlie egg in this bag 
until it hatches the young insect; upon this being done 
another egg drops down into this receptacle to be hatched, 
and so on; the young insect is almost as fine as a hair. 
The destruction of a coconut tree by these insects is 
wonderfully rapid. Towards the end of last January six 
of my trees first showed signs of being attacked; to- 
wards the end of May two were killed outright. The 
trees that have been attacked by the insects are all 
young trees in their very prime, and before this insect 
figne appeared were all of them magnificently healthy 
trees in full bearing. : 

The lower leaves are attacked first; these are quickly 
eaten bave, nothing but the stalks and ribs being left, 
Which soon drop off whilst still green; the other leayes 
Yapidly follow, the nuts, failing to receive proper nourish- 
Ment, drop off unripe, and the tree which three or four 
Weeks before was a fine healthy tree, loaded with nuts 
it different stages, is now left with nothing but a central 
re with three or, four bare leaves hanging on to it. 
"After a while the centre spike ‘splits into a leaf, but 
the insects cat it bare at once; the tree makes several 
gales to put ont fresh leaves, but these are all eaten 
directly they appear, and very shortly the tree dies. 

> 1 have naturally viewed the ravages of this insect 
With considerable anxiety; I fully realise the grave necessi- 
of orvosting, if possible, the progress of such a pest 
the outset; I will, therefore, mention the various 
maiies | have fried. On a still day I selected a small 


sometimes a reddish-brown; the male invariably I have 


tree (trunk from 12 feet to 15 feet in height) which I 
noticed was coyered with the insects; immediately be- 
neath the tree I caused several large smoky fires to be 
made, and for an how kept the tree enveloped in dense 
smoke, so dense that standing close to it I could not 
see it. I then allowed the smoke to clear away. On 
the ground I searched diligently for the insects; I could 
not find one. I looked up to the tree; theve they were 
as numerous as eyer, and apparently none the worse, 
the only difference being that they were crawling about 
instead of remaining in their usual dormant condition, 
Not satisfied with this attempt I determined to make 
another. This time I selected a very young tree, only 
eighteen months old, standing with its leaves about 12 
feet high. Before doing anything I carefwly counted 
the insects upon the tree—seven couples in all. I then 
for fully half an hour kept the tree enveloped in dense 
smoke; at the end of that time I counted fourteen in- 
sects upon the tree; the couples had separated and were 
crawling about, not one had-been destroyed. { then 
tried the effect of bumning sulphur. I put half a pound 
of sulphur into a tin, and, setting it on five, held it 
immediately beneath a couple of insects, only 2 inches 
below them. After a while they crawled away together. 
I followed them with the burning sulphur, keeping it 
well under them; so that they should get the full benefit 
of the fumes. I kept this up for some time, but with 
no success, for it did not destroy the insects. 

I then adopted the plan of one man climbing the 
trees and knocking the insects off; there is no use in 
merely shaking the leaf, the insects cling too tenaciously ; 
but by striking the leaf suddenly half-a-dozen sharp 
blows with a short heavy stick the insects are taken 
by surprise and drop off. I commenced with first strilx- 
ing the heart leaves, then the leaves below them, and 
so on until the imsects had fallen on to the lowest 
leaves, when a few blows brought them to the ground 
literally in showers, where ten other men chopped them 
to pieces with their knives; they do not drop, but ex- 
tending their pink wings float to the ground. Some, 
however, I noticed were able to swerve suddenly to one 
side, and alight upon the trunks of the nearest coconut 
trees, up which they crawled, or rather ran with great 
rapidity. I thought I had at last discovered an effectual 
remedy, and for a while the trees showed signs of im- 
provement, but it was only for a short while, for the 
insects soon retimmed, worse than ever, and althongh T 
have repeated the operation of Jmocking them off the 
trees, IT cannot conquer the pest. 

I have thought of euntting down all the trees that have 
been severely attacked, but feel convinced this would do 
no good, for the insects, when they have eaten a tree 
perfectly bare, leave it until it puts out fresh leaves, 
when they return to it. 

T have tried the experiment of passing a lighted torch 
along under the midribs of the infested leaves, with the 
result that both insects and leaves are destroyed. The 


| coconut leaf is very sensitive—a strong heat will wither 


it; but nearly the same damage is done by my method 
of striking the leaves, for it bruises the midrib, whieh 
soon breaks, one portion dropping to the ground, the 
other withering on the tree. A tree that has been oper- 
ated upon in this manner presents a most forlorn ap- 


{| pearance, and its growth, of course, is materially checked. 
Towards the end of January two of my trees showed 
signs that they were attacked; before the end of the 


same month four adjacent trees were in the same state; 
within four weeks not a vestige of n green leaf was to 
be geen upon these six trees, and the trees immediately 
adjoining showed that they also were attacked. Those 
who saw them assured me that * bloy would 
free me of the pest; w the hwricané months had 
passed I told that trade would 
have the desired effect, and so on. TI regret tate I 
haye now Y13 trees attacked, many of which Tam much 
afraid will not recover, [f do not think any of them 
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are more than fifteen or sixteen years old; they are all 
exceptionally fine trees, and until attacked were in full 
bearing, loaded with fruit—one tree dropped more than 
100 nuts in six months. 

The insects exhibit no preference for any particular 
variety of coconut tree, they attack them indiscrimin- 
ately—the ones nearest those eaten bare becoming vict- 
ims without distinction, for the trees attacked by them 
here are of many very different varieties—D. R. Surru. 


BRAZIL: INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 


(Rio Cruzeiro, 17th July 1881.) 


Invited by the minister of agriculture to state his 
ideas and to give information to the members of the 
Centro da Lavoura e Commercio, merchants and import- 
ant coffee planters with reference to our principal pro- 
duct in its principal consuming market, Sr. Salvador de 
Mendon¢a expressed himself as follows at the conference 
held on the 15th, inst :— 

He believes that so serious a competition is being 
developed to Brazilian coffee in the North American 
market that, if we do not at one provide against it, we 
will in the near future see ourselves vanquished by 
similar products, if not entirely excluded by them from 
that market. 

Beginning with a recapitulation of the history of the 
movement of American capital for the enterprises in Mexico, 
he said that this movement dates from five years back. 
Even before the international exposition at Philadelphia, 
the North Americans said that the continuous and large 
balances which they paid to Brazil, of whom they bought 
so much and to whom they sold so little, induced them 
to seek other countries which would export products 
similar to our own in exchange for products of the 
United States. f 

He added that the existing triangular commerce, by 
the regimen of which the Knglish steamers carry the 
Brazilian coffee to the United States ports and there 
receive bills of Brazil, aggravated the situation still more, 
for Brazil went to supply herself in Hurope with the 
manufactured goods which she could buy in the United 
States. 

It was calculated that for the service alone of trans- 
port and liquidation of the commerce between the two 
American nations England was receiving annually 12}°/, 
on about 100,000,000$, the total amount of that 
commerce, j 

Looking around, the country which the capitalists of 
the Union first fancied as capable to substitute us, was 
Mexico. On her they fixed their views; they spoke of 
incorporating companies for the culture of coffee, under 
the superintendence of General Escobedo, in a zone of 
Mexico which the North American capitalists, interested 
in the enterprise, insisted shoulda be annexed to the 
Union. The difficulty in realizing this latter condition, 
the substitution of the Grant administration by that of 
Hayes, more rational and less adventurous caused the 
promoters of the movement to stop. ; 

Studying the conditions of our economical relations 
with the United States, and endeayoring to remove the 
causes of discontent which had been manifested and 
which endangered the possession of the best market 
for ow: coffee, the Brazilian consul generalin the United 
States saw that the remedy was in the development of 
those relations and in the facilities which should be 
granted in order to put the commerce of the two 
countries on a footing of exchange of their products 
as far as practicable. But as it is not given to human 
intelligence and human power to direct or change at 
will the laws of economy, Sr. Salvador de Mendonca 
repeated to the men in the United States who were 
capable of influencing the opinion of those interested, 
that, as soon as the North Americans would bring to 
Brazil better and cheaper manufactiwes than the similar 
Enropean ones, they would exclude the latter from our 


markets. They objected that without direct steamer 
communication such competition was impossible; that 
there were goods which required to be delivered to the 
consumer in a fixed time, and others which required 
rapid transport; that neither the transport by sailing 
vessels nor that by English triangular steamship line 
could satisfy these necessities; that the result of the 
existing conditions was that the English continued as 
forced intermediaries in the sale of many North American 
products. As an example they pointed out what occurred 
in the commerce in butter and cheese; Brazil was im- 
porting those articles on a large scalc, England was 
supplying them on a large scale to Brazil; but as 
England was not producing them in sufficient quantity 
for her own home consumption, she bought them in the 
Uuited States. A pound of superior butter was costing 
in New York 20 cents or about 400 reis, and as it was 
worth 1$200 in Rio de Janeiro, the difference of 800 
reis remained in the hands of the intermediaries for 
freight, packing, salt and duty (the whole of which cost 
about 200 reis), England gaining 100 per cent which 
the consumer paid and the producer did not receive. 
As soon, however, as the project of a direct line of 
American steamers appeared, the Brazilian consul gen- 
eral called to this enterprise the attention of the 
imperial government who very rightly subyentioned it. 
When this act of the imperial government was known, the 
Americans, to whom those interested in the estrange- 
ment of the two countries were continually talking of 
the ill will on the part of the empire towards the 
republic, seeing how promptly we here complied with the 
wishes for direct communication expressed in the presenta- 
tion speech of their minister, Mr. Hilliard, not only 
stopped the import duty of 2 cents per lb. on coftee, 
proposed in the message of the President to Congress in 
the autumn of 1877, but promoted a special message 
of the same President, accompanied by an able report 
of Mr. Evarts, recommending a subyention to the es- 
tablished line. Only the special cireumstances in which 
the administration was placed, im’ the face of a demo- 
cratic opposition majority in both houses of Congress, 
caused until now the non-success of that recommendation. 
Two years passed without modification of this state 
of things, though already better for us, when the return 
of General Grant from his voyage round the world, 
coinciding with the superabundace of United States 
manufactures seeking markets, and with the abundance 
of capital in Wall street seeking employment, caused 
the plan of enterprises in Mexico to be taken up again. 
Then, almost by intuition, there sprang up companies 
for railroads, coffee culture and immigration to the 
neighbouring republic with North American capital. 5 
Continuing on this point Sr. Salvador de Mendonca 
showed the systematic organization of this undertaking 
and manifested his opinion that its results will be fatal 
to us if we do not prepare ourselyes for this serious 
competition. With abundance of capital and labor, which 
we lack; with the perfected machinery which the imyent- 
ive North American genius will supply them, and which 
we do not generally possess; with the proximity of the 
consuming market from which we are comparatively 
distant, we have already sufficient against us in order Z 
to see m Mexico a very serious competitor. L- 
If we add to this that, in the near future, when the 4 
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requirements of consumption are supplied and the front- 
ier between the two countries is abolished, a duty on 
all coftee entering the United States by water may well 
be imposed; then it is clear that our product will be 
come virtually excluded from that market. cA 

The two advantages on which, under these cirenm- 
stances, we can still rely in this struggle, are the | 
following: Ist, our soil has the privilege, which nobody 
can take from us, of producing coffee with double the 
fertility of the Mexican soil and of producing coffee ot 
strong qualities which it will be difficult to substitute 
by others in the present principal consuming centre ; 
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2nd, whereas Mexico is only just initiating the culture 

of coflee, we are already the producers of almost half 

the total production of the world, and we have, there- 
fore, precedence and time in ow: fayor, the only thing 
which neither Yankee energy nor activity can suppress. 

Given, therefore, the necessity of maintaining the 
possession of the principal market for our coftee, the 
means of satisfying it consist in a settled plan of com- 
plex and connected measwres. Sr. Salvador de Mendonca 
does not think that each of those measures is infallible, 
but believes that the conjucture of the same will bring 

a powerful remedy against the evil. 

He divides those measnres into external and internal oncs. 

Treating of the first, he says that the remedy to 
oppose to the greater distance from the consuming centre 
with which we have to struggle in regard to Mexico 
is rapid, divect and cheap transport and direct telegraphic 
communication. And haying said fom years ago, when 
recommending the establishment of the line of North 

American steamers, that their first voyage would be 
“the cheapening of the coffee transport, he begs per- 

mission to show how practice has justified his saying. 

Up to the present the North American steamers have 

made 37 round voyages: the freight on coffee which 

before the establishment of this line was on the average 

70 cents per bag, went down to an average of 40 cents 

by these steamers, which means a diminution of $360,000, 

or about 800,000%, in the freight on the 1,200,000 bags 
until now carried by them. And if we add to this that 
the North American lne did not carry 50°/, of the 

Brazilian coffee imported in the United States during 

the last three years, and that the other 50°/,, thanks 

to the competition of the North Americans, must haye 

enjoyed a similar reduction, for it is not eredible that 

the patriotism of the English would go so far as to pay 

to their steamers the former freight when it could be 

had for little more than half, then it is evident that 

the benefit obtained, ir the diminution of the freight alone 
— on our coffee to the United States, amounted dwing 
the Jast three years to at least 1,600,000$; and as the 
i contributors, who pay the yearly subyention of 200,000% 
_ to the North American line, have disbursed 600,000$% 
during that period, there still remains a balance of 
1,000,000$ to the coffee producers, who after all are 
the same contributors. 

Putting aside, therefore, the benefit which other ports 
of the empire derive from the line, Pard4 for instance 
Whose increment alone would justify this. service, the 
cheapenine of the freight and the demonstrated balance 
tone place this expenditwe in the list of reproductive 
expenditures, and counsel the immediate improvement of 
this service. 

The monthly voyages ave not enough and the ports 

of call are few. 
' ‘The reason why the English steamers of the tri- 
angular line continue to take more coffee to the United 
States than the North American steamers is principally 
the following :—They go two or three times # month 
‘fnd, without swamping the distributing market with a 
large stock, they carry the product in proportion as. it 
is wanted. The amival of 40,000, to 50,000 bags of 
coffee in a single steamer, when the market is already 
‘éupplied, causes o fall in prices... 

(Sr. Ramalho Ortigio: There should be set against 
this the vise of prices occasioned here by the fact that 
tt large steamer is in port loading, and that it is known 
She will not leave empty.) 

- Steamers, therefore, which are smaller and more rapid 
than thosesat present employed on this line, and with 
“Other ports of call, will augment the benefit which the 
hetunl ones already vender, An intermediary line, or a 
branch of the actual one from St. Thomas to New 
“Orleans and other ports im the South of the Union, 
Would give to our export to those destinations the bene- 

t of reduction in freight which the export to New 

York already enjoys. By the excellent commercial retro- 
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|. spect of the first semester of this year, published in the 
Jornal do Commercio of the 14th inst., it is seen that 
the freight on coffee to New Orleans by the English 
steamers of the traingular line continues, from want of 
competition, at 70 cents per bag. 

As to the direct telegraphic communications, they are 
the forced complement of the anterior measure. The 
trans-oceanic cables at present constructed a few years 
ago, permit of reductions in the tavift which are astonish- 


ing, The merchant who sends today one word from 
Rio de Janeiro to New York, via Hurope, for 7$55% 


and 10°/, additional, will quadruple his telegraphic 
correspondence when «a direct line will charge him only 
the fowth part of what he is being charged today. 
In view of the importance which this agent of com- 
merce has assumed in all international transactions, 
we cannot remain subjected to that monopoly: on this 
ground also competition will be salutary. 

The producers and consumers being thus brought 
neuer through those powerful ties, the steamer and the 
sable, Sr. Salvador de Mendonca suggested another 
measure which, being preventive, would be wrongly inter- 
preted if it were published. 

Passing to a consideration of the establishment of 
banks and direct exchange between the Brazilian and 
North American cities, he considered these measures 
premature because only the laws of economy and the 
necessities of commerce determine them. Nevertheless, 
it were to be wished that the North American capital, 
and the European capital which seeks in North America 
more remunerative employment than it can find in the 
markets of the old world, would herve find facility and 
good acceptance, for,only thus could we lead in our 
direction a part of the emrent which is overflowing 
Mexico. 

Passing from the exposition of the extermal measures 
to the internal ones, Sr. Salvador de Mendon¢a presented 
three tables with statistical data, obtained from the 
bureau of statistics in Washington, and partially verified 
in the Brazilian consulate general at New York. 

The first table, comparing the commerce of Brazil 
with the United States, England and France in 21 years, 
from 1859 to 1879, shows that in that period Brazil 
had constant annual balances in her transactions with 
the United States, which balances amounted in the 21 
years to $443,267,846, the total of the reciprocal imports 
and exports amounting to $707,775,714; that during 
the same period, in her commerce with England, Brazil 
had a balance in her favour in 11 years and England in 
10, the balance in favour of England during the 21 years 


being $15,104,579, and the total transactions between 
the two countries amounting to $1,218,502,853; and 


| that finally in her commerce with France, Brazil had 
a balance in her favour during 8 years and France during 
| 13, the balance in favonr of France during the 21 years 
being $38,099,300, and the total transactions between the 
two countries amounting to $668,428,500. 


After some observations with reference to these figures, 
Sr. Salvador de Mendonca proceeded to the reading and 
| analyzing of the other two tables, one the 
| production and the other the consumption of coffee in 

the whole world, indienting the position of each country 
| both in reference to the quantity imported and the 
| consumption per capita. the observations which he 


showing 


In 


made on the subject of the figures of those tables, he 
drew attention to the considerable incrense in the coffee 
production of Central America (Nicaragua and Guate- 
mala) and Mexico, noting that even before the effects 


of the North American capital the natural conditions 

auleady favoured that increase, 
Finally he explained his. views 

which he ealled internal and which 


to 
Taihy 


as ne 


restumed in 


isures 


the measures to improve and cheapen the production 
| of onr coffee. 
| For the elevation of the reputation of the product 
| in the markets of the world, he insisted npon the 
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necessity of discrimination in the qualities of the coffee, 
which should be exported with the brands of the pro- 
ducers. Nothing will give an easier victory to our 
competitors than their finding our product badly quoted, 
discredited and charged not only with its real faults but 
also with underserved ones. 

To conclude, Sr. Salvador de Mendonca dwelt upon 
the diminution of the consumption of our coftee in the 
United States during the last few years. 

He attributed this diminution to Spe causes, fort- 
unately transitory ones. 

Firstly, to the augmentation of our production and 
the unexpected abundance of our crops, always difficult 
to foresee and creating embarrassment to the distributor 
of the product; secondly, to the failwe of important 
firms which imported the article, a fact which pro- 
duced a certain caution and restriction amongst the other 
importers ; and, finally, to the removal of population from 
- the principal consuming centre. 

To this latter reason Sr. Salvador de Mendonea attaches 
more importance than is generally done when he sees 
that, whereas the consumption in the United States of 
coffee in general has increased, only that of our coffee 
has diminished. It is because our coffee, of strong 
qualities, is chiefly consumed in the Mississippi valley ; 
and as the agricultural population of that valley, from 
New Orleans to St. Paul in Minnesota, is gradually 
moving to the Far West, to open up new plantations, 
and those who take their place and prefer, though at a 
higher cost, the lands already cultivated, are the new 
Huropean emigrants, principally Irish, who drink little 
coffee as is demonstrated by the table of consumption 
per capita, there does not at present exist an equal 
demand for the article in that valley. The former con- 
sumers, who have moved away, have not yet at their 
disposal the same facilities of transport which they had 
before, and, besides, they are occupied in opening new 
industries and without complete relations with the 
markets whence they formerly supplied themselves. The 
new ones require yet to be acclimatized before using the 
same aliment. But as the climate of the Mississippi 
valley does not.change and the population of the United 
States is increasing in prodigious progression, it is to be 
believed that the consumption of coffee of the strong 
qualities will, within a very few years, increase instead 
of diminishing. 


Drisp Bananas FRom JamAtcA.—An attempt is being 
made to find a market for this product, and there is 
no doubt, from a sample submitted to us through the 
courtesy of Sir J. D. Hooker, 
acceptable addition to the dessert-table, as they have 
the sweetness of the dried fig without the inconvenience 
of the numerous seed-like fruits. We have no doubt 
also that they have a considerable nutritive value.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
no one in Ceylon seems to have taken up the work of 
preparing dried plantains, which, packed in tins, were very 
acceptable to friends at ‘‘ Home,” and especially to 
Ceylon children sent to England for education.—Hp. 7. A.) 

EXTERMINATING 
into a large vessel, and in one night I caught 500 full 
grown cockroaches, and how many young ones I cannot 


tell. If I could have gone on for a few weeks in that 
fashion, I should-soon have lessened thei: number, but 
after a few nights I could only catch about half a dozen, 


although the stokehole and plant-stove is swarming w ith 
them. f have often killed numbers of these pests when 
the floor has been nearly black with them in the even- 
ing, bat in the morning there has been very little sign 
of those -I killed left, so I conclude they eat each other. 
[L shall a glad if some one can tell how to get rid of 
them wholesale-—O. Orenr, Cirencester.—Gardencrs’ 
Chronicle, 


that they will form an | 


[Since the days of Mr. Thurstan, , 


Tue Rep Pinane Patm.—We extract tke following 
from the Siraits Times of August 25th:—‘* We learn 
that upon Mr. Murton’s recently paying a visit to the 
habitat, in the Sirangoon district, of the Red Pinang 
Palm, described by him in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 
December 18 last, he found that nearly all ‘the finest 
specimens had been cut down by, as he was informed, 
the Parsee Theatrical Company. Mr. Murton has very 
properly called the attention of Government to this 
piece of Vandalism, and we are informed that steps will 
be at once taken for the preservation of this rare and 
beautiful palm. During his recent exploration of the 
Sirangoon district, Mr. Murton, we further learn, dis- 
covered another undescribed species of Willughbeia, which 
affords a firstrate quality of indiarubber, aud specimens 
are being prepared for transmission to Kew and the 
museum of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain.” — 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. : 

Errects or Licur on Vrcrtarion.—Herr Stebler has 
been making experiments lately on this subject, and finds 
that the germination of certain agricultural grasses, such 
as meadow grass (poa) is much more fayoured by light 
than by heat. An experiment made with two groups, 
of 400 seeds each, of Poa nemoralis, showed that there 
germinated'62 per cent in light, and 3 per cent in dark- 
ness. Similar results were made with Poa pratensis, 
showing 59 per cent germinating in light, and 7 per cent 
in darkness. Sun light being a very varialile force, ex- 
periments were further made with gas light, and with 
the same result—viz., that light favours the germination 
of certain seeds, especially grass, and that these germ- 
inate either not at all, or very scantily, in darkness. 
The fact was verified by Herr Stebler in a whole series 
of seeds, such as Festuca, Cynosurus, Alopecurus, &c. 
In the case of seeds that germinate quickly and early, such 
as. clover, beans, or peas, Herr Stebler thinks that light is 
probably not advantageous.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 

Sawpust as Manure.—Iu your answer to correspond- 
ents, you say, ‘‘ Decomposed sawdust is a good manure, 
but useless when in a green state.” T heve a small 
farm in my own hands, and this does not agree with 
my experience. The sawdust of fine fir or any resinous 
wood is not only useless, it. is positively injurious. 
Some years ago a fresh gardener came to a place near 
here. He found an old sawpit in the wood, where there 
were tons and tons of sawdust lying, and had been 
for more than fifty years; everything looked thoroughly 
rotten. He thought it wasa grand find for the garden, 
and said nothing to anyone ‘(probably afraid of being 
forestalled), or he wouid haye been told it was worse 
than useless; but had a lot driven down, and dressed 
some plots in the garden. He utterly ruined these plots 
for a time. It was years and years before he could 
get rid of the sawdust and bring back the ground to its 
former fertility. This was the sawdust of fir; the 
actual fibres of the wood had decomposed and gone 
into something like mould, leaving only the resin and 
the turpentine. (Would you like a ‘sack of it ?) I won’t 
condemn the sawdust of hard wood, because I know 
nothing about it, but I should doubt of its being of 
any value, Referring to the gardener and his find, do 
you think the canny Scotch farmers would have left 
the decayed sawdust lying in the wood if it had been 
worth the cartage? There is a good deal of sawdust 
now used instead of straw for bedding horses and/pigs ; 
it is mostly fir sawdust. I would not put such stuff 
on my land, though J could get it for nothing. No 
doubt the sawdust is saturated with sewage and ammo-— 
nia, but, when that is evaporated, it only leaves lag 
resinous fibre behind. It is just like a dram of whisky 
to the land—gives it a start for a moment, but leaves 
it in a worse “condition. Under the proposed new Dill 
for unexhausted manures, no doubt some one would be- 
found to put a value on it, but I don’t think it weuld be~ 
the gardener.—J. Dunpar Branper (Pitgayeny, Elgin, 
-N.B.).—Field. ; 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION. 


COLONEL BEDDOME ann Mr. R. CROSS on. tHE 
NILGIRI PLANTATIONS or vor Mapras GovernMENT. 


Yrom Colonel R. H. Beddome, Conservator of Torests, 
Madras, to the Secretary to Government, Revenue De- 
partment, Madras, dated Ootacamund, 4th June 1881:— 

Adverting to the G.O., No. 1,670, dated 8th Decem- 
ber 1880, = have the honor to inform you that TI have 
lately thoroughly inspected all the Government Chinchona 
Plantations at Naduvatam, Pykara, and Ootacamund, and 
I herewith submit my report on the same. I have given 
my field notes on each plot in the different plantations 
as taken when going over them with the officers in 
charge; to these [ have added general remarks on the 
condition of the three different plantations; notes on the 
coppicing, scraping and stripping systems of harvesting 
the bark: remarks on the different species grown, con- 
dition of buildings, nurseries, &c., together with other 
remarks and suggestions. 


Napuvatam CHIncHonA PLANTATION. 


2. No. I Plot, 1862, A.—14:12 acres, east exposure, 
shola soil, steeper, stonier and not so rich as in the 
next plot of the same year’s planting; growth good 
though not equal to plot B: planted originally with 
three-fifths suecirubra and two-fifths officinalis, all of 
which have now been barked seven times; one block of 
about 5 acres of Officinalis is of poor growth, chiefly 
owing to wide planting. 

. In one spot 57 trees, succirubra, were coppiced rather 
roughly in October 1873; no suckers were left when the 
trees were cut, and 22 out of the 57 stools haye since 
» died. . 
7 The following are measurements of ten of the living 
coppice :— 
Pears snl itD. 1, Oryeia 16-9500: 
; Height .. 24° 22! 234! 23’ 242’ 174’ 182’ 193’ 16’ 18)! 
Girth Politely te 1S! 12 13 TOT Tie TO" 
Number of 

Shoots .. 2 2 3 3. 2 2 2 1 2 2 
in the same place and standing in eight rows with the 
above, 58 trees were also coppiced in May 1873, the 
suckers being left when the trees were cut; only one 
stool is dead. i 

The following are measurements of ten :— 


aan Bi 42° 5s 6. Ty 8.49. 10% 
Height ..304’ 249’ 26} 244’ 23’ 26’ 23' 243’ 249’ 934" 
Girth  ..20" 20’ 16” 15” 15” 17” 16"16” 20” 19” 


Number of 

Shoots.. 2 ps 3 2 De SR ee) 2 1 

In another spot 200 suecirubra were coppiced in May 
1871, when nine years old; suckers were left and only 
one stool died, the yield of the bark being 1,350 Ib. 
green, drying to 453 1b. 

These 199 were again coppiced in March 1881, when 
ten years old (all ent flush with the ground; no suckers 
left), the yield of the bark being 3,365 1b. green, dry- 
ing to 1,812 1lb.; none of these had commenced again 
to grow when I saw them on Ist of May, but there 
had not of course been time for this. 

8. No. IT Plot, 1862, B.—17:06 acres, shola soil, 
west exposure, bunt sheltered by a hill; nearly all sueei- 
rubra, but some Oflicinalis and Pnbescens, 

The following are measurements of six selected sueci- 
rubra :— 


eight times. 

Only about eight trees are left. ont of a quantity of 
Mierantha trees planted in one place. This species is 
reported always to die off, the blanks have been filled 
with about GOO Pubescens trees (entered in Major 
ulker’s report as supposed to be Anglica), which are 
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growing well and luxuriantly. In this plot 115 trees of 
poor growth, unbarked, were coppiced in May 1875, 
yielding only 248 1b. of green bark. Thirty-three stools 
died; the surviving 82 average 9 feet in height and 54 
inches in girth, and the stools bave from three to six 
shoots now growing (not barked). 

4. No. III Plot, 1863.—5:41 acres, shola soil, the 
portion above the road sub-soil indifferent, growth fairs 
the portion below the rood poor from wide planting and 
exposure to wind, nearly all succirubra barked seven 
times. 

5. No. IV Plot, 1864, A.—8°86 acres, above the road 
chiefly succirubra with a few officinalis, faix growth 
where the soil was shola, poor in places where it was 
originally grass; below the road succivubra and ofiicin- 
alis mixed, very poor growth from wide planting and 
exposure to the wind, the soil is also rather poor, all 
sized trees, barked seven times. 

6. No. V Plot, 1864, B.—4-46 acres, shola soil, chiefly 
suceirubra with a few oflicinalis, all barked seven times, 
poor growth owing to wide planting, a few trees dying 
out owing to a combination of poor soil and exposure 
to wind. 

7. No. VI Plot, 1864, C.—7:87 acres, shola soil, 
planted with succirubra and officinalis in nearly equal 
propertions quite intermixed, growth good but thin in 
portions owing to the original wide planting, all barked 
five times. In this plot } acre (adjoining coppice in 
next block) coppiced in May and June 1879, 56 four times 
barked trees cut, 43 stools have grown well and 13 died. 

8. No. VII, 1864, D.—17:04 acres, shola soil, succi- 
rubra and officinalis in equal proportions, growth very 
good, trees barked five times. In this plot a block of 
4% acres of trees fom times previously barked was cop- 
piced in 1879 (from 31st of May to end of June), 
2,263 trees were cut and 2,091 are now growing. The 
trees were sawn through about 3 inches above the ground 
and adzed over with a convex surface to nearly flush 


with the ground; they bled excessively owing tv the 
lateness of the season; hence I think the failures. The 


present growth of the yremainder is most healthy and 
all that could be desired; each stool has from 1 to 3 
stems, 4 to 6 feet high; there is also a late growth of 
smaller stems, which, I think, should be pruned off, but 
Mr. Rowson states that the Duke of Buckingham re- 
quested that these should be left. 

9. No. VIII Plot, 1864, /.—11'58 acres, shola soil, 
succirubra and officinalis, the former in a greater pro- 
portion ; growth of both very good and healthy; succi- 
rubra barked twice, officinalis barked five times. 

10. No. IX Plot, 1864, I.—8-58 acres, shola soil, 
planted with succirubra and officinalis in nearly equal 
proportions ; growth of both very good, trees barked 
three times. 

ll. No. X Plot, 1865, A.—18°32 acres, in two plots, 
waste land intervening ; first about two acres grass land 
planted with officinalis and a very few succirubra, very 
much exposed to the South-west monsoon ; gvowili poor, 
trees barked five times. Second portion shola soil (ex- 
cept a small comer of grass land with about 150 trees 
very poor growth) planted with succirubra, wind-blown 


and growth poor except in a low protected portion 
where the growth is fair. 
12. No. XI Plot, 1865, B.—12°95 acres, shola soil, 


about nine-tenth succirubra, fair growth in portious, poor 


| where wind-blown, one comer very exposed, trees very 


Height ..3b’ B8P’ 932’ 83’ 864 37! 
Girth ee nol’ Ba" 29’. 26" ss" ply 
All the Sucentubra and Officinalis have been barked | 


poor and dying out; about one-tenth officinalis, 
good growth; all the trees of both species 
times. There are some Pubescens trees. 
18. No. XIT Plot, 1865, C.—12:48 shola soil, 
sucepubra chiefly, officinalis abont 8 acres, all splendid 
all barked six 


very 


burked fonr 


aores, 


evowth, times. The plantation ig too 
crowded in parts, the trees not being three feet apart ; 
the thin girthed trees not reaching the light should be 


uprooted, 
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14, No. XIII Plot, 1866, 4.—4‘10 acres, shola soil, 
nearly all officinalis, growth good but planted originally 
too far apart, barked three times. 

15. No. XIV Plot, 1866, B.—14:34 acres, shola soil, 
all succirubra of very fine growth, barked six times ; 
there was a good deal of calisaya in this plot, but it 
all died out some years ago. 

16. No. XV Plot, 1866, C.—12-45 acres, shola soul, 
succiubra except a small quantity of very fine old ofiicin- 
alis and some young Calisaya and Pubescens, growth of 
succirubra very fine, barked six times. About one acre 
formerly planted with calisaya, all dying or dead, was 
uprooted, yield of bark 7301b., sale proceeds unknown. 
This block has been replanted with 2,000 young Calisaya 
and 600 young Pubescens. : 

17. No. XVI Plot, 1868, A.—8-71 acres, all shola, 
planted chiefly with suecirubra, has been butnt over 
more than once, now poor and very thin, only about 300 
trees remaining, soil poor and scarcely worth replanting. 

18. No. XVII Plot, 1868, B.—8:138 acres, all shola, 
about one-third facing west yery much blown, planted 
with succirubra, condition bad; about two-thirds facing 
east, succivubra and officinalis, about alternate trees very 
fair growth, all barked twice. 

19. No. XVIII Plot, 1869, 4.—-9:96 acres, grass land, 
nearly all succivubra, growth fair, particularly in lower 
portion, trees not barked; 400 officinalis barked twice. 

20. No. XIX Plot, 1869, B.—11-83 acres, grass land, 
all succirubra, upper portion exposed and growth very 
poor and thim, and should be uprooted and replaced by 
officinalis, lower portion fair growth of Red barks for 
grass land, trees not barked. 

21. No. XX Plot, 1869, C.—13°69 acres, grass land, 
2 acres officinalis, good growth, all barked, balance succi- 
rubra not barked, fair growth for the soil, but should 
all be uprooted and replaced by officinalis which may 
be' said of all grass land planted with succirubra in these 
plantations. 

92.- No. XXI Plot, 1869, D.—13:26 acres, grass land, 
except a small patch of shola land, all succiubra  ex- 
cept a few supplies of officinalis, not barked, except the 
small bit of shola soil, all poor growth and very thin 
in the upper portions, should be uprooted and planted 
with Officinalis. 

23. No. XXIZ Plot, 1869, E.—12-18 acres, all shola 
land except a small corner of grass land (about 50 trees), 
all suecirubra except supplies of officinalis, growth very 
good, not barked. 

24, No. XXIII Plot, 1869, #.—11:54 acres, two-thirds 
shola, one-third grass land, all sueciubra except sup- 
plies of officinalis, growth very good on the shola soil, 
fair on the grass land, trees not barked, 5 acres cop- 
piced in 1879, balance scraped in 1880, 5 acres succi- 
rubra coppiced in July 1879 (in the same manner as in 
Plot No. VII), 2,628 unbarked trees cut, all stools bled 
terribly, 973 dead and uprooted, 1,655 growth healthy, 
shoots 1 to 3 to each stool, 3 to 4 feet high, blanks 


from the uprootals to be planted with Pubescens. Six | 
acres, 4,723 succirubra trees scraped in September 1880 


on the new Jaya principle. None were mossed or covered 
im any way as it was not supposed to be necessary. 
1,978 trees have failed to venew thei bark, and the 
bark and cambium being apparently all dead, it is sup- 
posed the trees must die, and some have already died ; 
the remainder are renewing their bark satisfactorily, and 
might probably he scraped again in 1882, but not before, 

25. No. XXIV Plot, 1869, G.—20'19 aeres, all shola 
land, all Suecirubra and Pubescens except supplies of 
officinalis, not barked, splendid growth, Pubescens about 
20) per cent. 

26. No. XXV Plot, 1869, H.—9-20 acres, all shola 
except a small bit of grass land; shola soil planted 
with succirubra, not barked, growth very good; grass 
land planted with officinalis, all barked. 

27. No. XXVI_ Plot, 1869, [.—2-25 acres, shola land, 
all suecirmbra of yery good growth, barked fou times. 


28, No. XXVII Plot, 1870, A.—11:52 acres, grass 
land, now two-thirds officinalis and one-third suecirubra, 
originally planted entirely with succirubra which mostly 
died out and was replanted in 1872-73. The remainder 
of the succirubra should be uprooted and replaced by 
Officinalis or Pubescens. The officinalis growth is not 
good owing to exposure and poverty of soil, but it 
will pay, not barked. 

29. No. XXVAII Plot, 1870, B.—16°37 acres, grass 
land, an entire failure, uprooted and abandoned, and 
now pitted for planting Australian acacias for fuel. 

30. No. XXIX Plot, 1870, C.—4:30 acres in three 
separate blocks :— 

First block.—Grass land, officinalis, growth good, but 
too widely planted, barked twice. 

Second block.—All shola land, mixture of Succirubra, 
Officinalis, Calisaya, Javanica and Anglica, not barked, 
growth good, except the calisaya. The Anglica and 
shrubby Javanica of no value. 

Third block.—All shola, chiefly succirubra with a few 
officinalis, growth good, not barked. 

32. Srare or Napuvaram PLANTATIONS. 

The Naduyatam plantations certainly show very fine 
growth, and though I inspected them at the beginning 
of May, after an unusually dry April, and at the end of 
a long season of drought when all the grass hills were 
as brown as the roads, they were in splendid condition 
and healthy foliage. Taking into consideration the mis- 
take of too wide planting, I think they are all that 
could possibly be expected and in every way satisfactory. 
In planting up a large area like this site, it is of course 
impossible always to avoid too great exposure to wind, 
bad soil, bad drainage, &c., and there are here and 
there failures from these causes; but this could not be 
otherwise, and even in many places where the growth 
is poor it pays well at the prices bark is now realizing. 

33. Fencing.—A considerable expenditure is necessary 
in fencing in several of the plots, if they are to be 
properly kept up, as the sambur are most troublesome ; 
it will well pay. 

34. Wide planting.—The great mistake here as else- 
where has been the wide planting. It was probably 
supposed that the trees would grow to a far larger size 
than they now promise; but even supposing that this 
had occurred, there was the established fact that such 
large trees as Teak and Hucalyptus had to be planted 
6’x 6’ and afterwards gradually thinned out, otherwise 
good growth could not be secured: wide planting causes 
crooked growth and often no fair boll and gives the 
wind an unfair advantage. The planting was originally 
12’ x 12’, but reduced gradually afterwards down to 8’x8 
and 7x7. Iam of opinion that the planting of “ Sue- 
cirubra”’ should always be 5’ x5’ or certainly not more 
than 6’x 6’, and that the first thinning (alternate lines 
leaying the trees 10’x5’ or 12’x6’) need not take 
place till there would be some yield from the bark, and 
that at the final thinning the trees may stand 10’ x 10’ 
or 12’x 12’. ‘ Officinalis” should be planted 4x4’ or 
perhaps even closer; intermediate planting is always very 
precarious owing to the shade and drip of existing trees, 
and 25 or even 50 per cent very often appear to fail. 
Throughout the plantations one sees evidence of the 
great mistake wide planting has been. ‘ 

35. Is barking injurious or not to the trees?—Thete 
is certainly no proof that barking in any way aflects the 
health of the trees. I was formerly of opinion that 
it did, and fancied I detected it in the appearance of 
the trees, so I was prejudiced in a way, but I made 
most careful inspection of both barked and nunbarked 
trees both from a distance and close, and could detect 
no difference in foliage or any way else, and it is a 
fact that the trees barked seven to eight times are — 
some of the healthiest and finest in growth, foliage 
and every way, in the plantation, and that they are— 
now flowering and seeding less prolifically, and that the 
barked trees haye grown quite as well, if not better | 

/ : 
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from coppice, which shows that their root system must 
be quite as healthy; this is also Mr. Rowson’s opinion. 
Mr Rowson thinks that the trees appear to suffer some- 
what for a month or six weeks after being stripped, 
getting somewhat yellowish in leaf, but that they rapid- 
ly recover, so that if inspected just after the bark- 
ing a prejudice might easily be entertained against the 
system. Treos that have been barked several times 
‘often bear fewer branches, but this is owing to the 
runing and to branches having been broken off; the 
oliage is just as thick as- in unbarked trees. Some 
trees do fail to renew their bark after being stripped, 
but it is very uncommon, and it is very rare to find 
a really healthy tree die out from its effects. The bark 
renews just as rapidly in the subsequent strippings as 
it does in the first, and there is no perceptible differ- 
ence in its thickness, the renewal is always more rapid 
on rich soil than on poor. Carelessness in barking 
preyents immediate renewal and may cause the death 
of a tree. 

36. Hlevation for * Succirubra.’’—The ‘ Succirubra ” 
does not attain the same size at Naduvatam as it does 
in Wynaad and elsewhere at lower elevations ; ‘it grows 
to about 50 feet in Weuador, and on the Tinnevelly 
ghits, af 3,000 feet, it has been measured 52 feet in 
height; at Naduvatam no trees are quite 40 feet: 5,000 
to 6,000 feet is probably too high an elevation for 
large growth, but it is said (I do not know how far 
correctly) that the bark at these higher elevations is 
more valnable; in any case ‘ Suecirubra”’ pays well on 
shola soil at Naduvatam. ; 

37. Longevity of “ Succirubra.’’— Succirubra”’ is 
probably not a long-lived tree, but we cannot state the 
age it will attain when left unbarked, or when barked 
until we have actual data, and a good quantity of un- 
barked trees must be left for this purpose. 

38. Method of harvesting.—With the established facts 
that the eight times barked trees are still perfectly 
healthy and that the renewed bark is far more valuable 
than the natural bark, it would not be advisable to 
adopt any other system than the present one, the credit 
of which entirely belongs to Mr. McIvor; and it 
should, I certainly think, be pursued as long as_ the 
trees appear healthy, but trees showing signs of decay 
should be either coppiced or uprooted. 

89. Coppicing.—€ertains paragraphs ‘show the results 
of the coppicing at Naduvatam in 1879. 


through about 3 inches above the ground and adzed 
over with a convex surface to nearly flush with the 
ground ; the growth is very healthy and promising wherever 
tlie coppice has succeeded, 
In the 1864 planting, 2,319 


“ Succirubra ” trees, all 
previously barked four times, 


were carefully coppiced 


early in June 1879; 185 stools have died, 2,134 are | 
frowiig Iuxuriantly. In the 1869 planting, 2,628 un- 


barked ‘ Succivubra ” trees coppiced in the same man- 
ner in July 1879; 973 stools died, 1,655 growing Iux- 
uriantly. : 

Here we have a great anomaly: trees fifteen years 
old have succeeded from coppice with a far better per- 
centage than trees only ten years old; this is quite 
opposed to my experience in the coppice of any’ other 
trees, the growth being generally far more successful 
in the younger trees; old or even mature trees often 
failing altogether fo make coppice growth beyond a few 
twigs which die off, when saplings or young ‘trees of 
the same species grow most readily ; this is always the 
Case with ‘Teak’ and ‘“ Babul.”’ Again, it is note- 
worthy that the fonr-times barked trees have succeeded 
from coppice with a better percentage than the 
unbarked trees. 

Both these data, however, are more or less valueless, 
as the 1869 planting was coppiced nearly a month later 
than that of 1864 the sap was therefore more np and 
the trees bled much more which may aeconnt for the 


extra failures. The coppicing of both years was carried 
160 — 


The coppicing | 
process was very well carried ont, the stools being sawn | 


out too late, and I am inclined to attribute the failures 
to this cause as the stools bled terribly: if the coppice 
had been in April or early in May, it is probable there 
would have been no failures at least of healthy trees. 

Of the old coppicing experiments carried out more 


_ roughly, where fifty-seven unbarked ‘“ Succirubra”’ trees 


of 1862 planting were clean coppiced in October 1873, 
all suckers removed, twenty-two have died, thirty-five 
have grown well and are about twenty feet high, and of 
fifty-eight trees of the same year coppiced i: May 1873, 
but the suckers left standing, only one stool is dead; 
and of 200 “ Suecirubra”’ of the same year in another 
block coppiced in May 1871 (when nine years old) 
suckers left standing, only one stool died; the 199 
again coppiced in March 1881 (when 10 years old) no 
regrowth yet, but sufficient time has not elapsed, The 
yield of green bark in 1871 was 1,350 lb., but in 1831 
it was 3,365 1b., which is noteworthy; and of 115 
“Succirubra”’ of the same year but of poor growth and 
unbarked, coppiced in May 1875, ‘thirty-three 
died, the surviving eighty-two about 
54 inches in girth. 

I do not think we should carry out any furter cop- 
picing in blocks, but only coppice trees showin:- signs 
of decay. I observed here and there dead trees in the 
difterent plantations. A tree should never be allowed 
to die, as its bark then yields no alkaloids; they should 
be coppiced or uprooted when sizns of decay are evident. 
It is an established fact that if a sucker or shoot is 
left when the tree is coppiced it never dies, and when 
trees have no shoots one can easily be produced by 
slightly injuring the bark close to the ground. It is 
also an established fact that if trees are coppiced in 
June or July, when the sap is well up, there 11st be 
many failures owing probably to the excessive bleeding 
that takes place. We have not suflicient data to say 
whether trees coppiced in April or early in May will 
all grow again without any failures. 

40. Uprooting.—Ii do not think that this is to be 
thought of as a harvesting system, but I would uproot 
all ‘‘Succirubra” on. grrass land at Naluvatam and 
elsewhere, where it is advisable to replace it with ‘“‘ Officin- 
alis” or ‘‘ Pubescens.’ It is doubtful how far seed- 
lings will succeed on land immeiiately after it is up- 
rooted; it will probably be found necessary that it should 
remain fallow for a certain period. 

41. S¢raping.—As to the new Java method of seap- 
ing, we want, I think, more experience. This first at- 
tempt (vide paragraph 24) has, it will be seen, proved 
a failure with ‘‘ Succiubra,’’ and caysed the loss of a 
ereat number of trees; if would probably not fail if the 
trees were mossed or grassed over after the scraping, 
but one ef its advantages was the supposition that the 
expense of this would be unnecessary. I am inclined 
to think that the trees are much more likely to suffer 
from the complete scraping than from the partial bark- 
ing in alternate strips; we have yet to learn if the 
scraped bark is more valuable in the market than the 
stripped bark. 

42. Grass, a substitute for Moss.—For the last two 
years Mr. Rowson has employed the coarse Lemon grass 
of the hills (Andropogon Martini and Schenanthus) as 
a substitute for moss for covering the trees after strip- 
ping off the bark; it appears to answer in every way 
as well as moss, the bark never failing to renew; the 
grass of course lacks the hydrometvic properties of moss, 
and it is possible that bark renewed under it may not 
beso replete with alkaloids, but I see no reason to 
fear this; the grass costs only about one-third what 
moss does, and moss might in time be exterminated; 
the moss must act like a sponge round the tree in wet 
weather when the bark is growing most rapidly, and 
considering how replete the bark itself is with moisture, 
this is, I think, more likely to be injurious than bene- 
ficial; all that is probably required being protection from 
solar influences and from wind, The first report on bark 
renewed under grass, however, will be of great interest. 


stools 
9 feet higlr and 
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43, Red Barks (Succirubra).—Although this tree is 
not adapted to grassland on the Nilgiris, it. grows very 
well in shola soil at Naduvatam, and at lower eleva- 
tions; Ootacamund is of course too high for it. The 
bark is not nearly so rich in quinine as the ‘‘ Officin- 
alis,” “Calisaya,” and some others; but it is perhaps 
the richest of all the species in the total yield of alkaloids, 
and on account of its easy culture, robust growth, and 
great yield of bark will probably always be the one 
most cultivated in the Wynaad, Coorg, &c., at elevations 
of 2,500 feet and upwards. It will grow almost every- 
where on ow western mountains between 2,000 or 2,500 
up to about 6,000 feet, if forest soil be selected and a 
sloping situation; it is however apt to die out on flats 
as it did in Travancore, unless the subsoil drainage is 
carefully attended to; and it has been proved that it is 
useless to attempt its cultivation in the drier climates 
in the eastern or central parts of this Presidency. ‘“‘Succi- 
rubra” should never again be planted on grass land at 
Naduvatam, and what there now is on this soil should 
be gradually uprooted and replaced by ‘‘ Officinalis” or 
by ‘“ Pubescens.” 

[See page 593 for part here omitted, referring to 
Pubescens.—Ep. T. 4.1 

Narrainsawmy of Dodabetta informs me that he sent 
it home to market for the first time in December 1880, 
and that two bales were forwarded, viz., 111 lb. of 
mossed ‘‘ Pubescens” (not renewed) and 138 Jb. of natural 
“« Pubescens”; the report on this is not yet to hand, 
and will be of the greatest interest. There is not a tree 
of ‘‘Succirubra” in Dodabetta fit to be barked, so it 
is doubtlessly all from the true ‘‘ Pubescens” or “Pata 
de Gallmazo” of Mr. Cross; it is besides nearly all 
from the glabrous variety as very few trees of the pub- 
escent form exist in this plantation. No bark of these 
sorts has as yet gone to market from Naduwatam, so 
I think that some, both of the pubescent and glabrous 
varieties (from grass land and from forest soil separ- 
ately), should be forwarded without further delay. If 
this species is really far more valuable in its yield than 
** Succirubra,” Government have been losing enormously 
by the extensive propagation of the latter to the ex- 
elusion of the former. Myr. Cross states that it grows 
at a much higher elevation in its native country, and 
this is borne out by the fact that it is growing vigor- 
ously on Dodabetta above 7,000 feet elevation (where 
“ Succirubra” is a complete failure), and by its more 
vigorous growth at Naduvatam in exposed situations. 

The questions, however; first, whether it is to oust 
**Succiubra”’ from the forest soil at Naduvatam, and 
second, to what extent it is to be planted on grass 
land to the exclusion of ‘‘ Officimalis” must entirely 
depend on the report on the analysis of a suflicient 
quantity of its bark. 

Mr. Rowson informs me that he has 5,000 ‘‘ Magni- 
folia”’ on the Hooker plantation and 2,000 at Nadu- 
yatam, 5,000 ‘‘Pubescens”? on the Hooker and 4,000 at 
Naduvatam, and there are about 1,000 at Dodabetta, 
chiefly ‘‘ Magnifolia.” } 

In the 1869 planting at Naduvatam 20 per cent of the 
trees are of this species. ; 

45. Unknown Species.*—I found five trees of a curious 


* Since this report has besn copied I got Mr. Cross 
to examine these trees. He writes: ‘‘ great discovery ! 
incredible fact!! the celebrated ‘Chinchona Crispa’ of 
the Loxa mountains, a packet of the seed of which we 
collected when collecting the Officinalis.” He also tells 
me that it is a very valuable bark, that the plant is 
probably almost unknown and was only collected by 
himself, and that the seeds which were sent to the 
Nilgiris were said never to have germinated. 

I can find no description of C. ‘Crispa,” and the 
nomenclature and synonym of the genus seems in a most 
confused state at present; it can, however, scarcely be 
the ‘“Crispa”’ of Tafella mentioned in Triana’s work 


species in the 1865 plantation on Dodabetta. It has 
most curious rough bark like that of the Cork tree 
(Millingtonia) quite unlike any other Chinchona, and its 
leaves are exceedingly hairy on both sides, and it has 
hairy capsules; nothing is known of its origin except 
that it was received with the original seeds or plants. 
Mr. Cross thinks from the character of its bark that it 
may be of great value. Dried specimens of this species 
and fragments of the bark (to show its character) 
accompany this report with other specimens. ‘‘ Asperi- 
folia ’’’ Weddell is the only species I can find described 
at all like it in botanical works, but I haye only De 
Candolle and Walpers for reference, not all the later 
works, such as Weddell’s. There are very few species 
known with the leaves hairy on the upper surface. The 
bark of this has never been analyzed. 

46. Crown Barks.—Oficinalis (Linn.) (of which Conda- 
minea (Lamb) is only a synonym) flourishes exceedingly 
well on grass land at Naduvatam; Pykara and Ootaca- 
mund, as well as on shola land. It is a small tree 
of no great girth, but this is, I believe, also its character- 
istic in the Crown bark region in Loxa. 

Uritusinga.—The tree known by this name in the 
Dodabetta and Naduvatam plantations, and also called 
“‘ strong-growing Condaminea”’ and “ broad-leayed Con- 
daminea”’ is evidently only a variety of ‘‘ Officinalis.” 
It is of much stronger growth with broader leaves, and 
promises to be a much larger tree; but twigs can often 
be gathered from ordinary ‘“ Officinalis,” particularly from 
suckers or young growth, in which the leayes are quite 
indistinguishable from this ‘‘ Uritusinga.” Mr. Cross 
believes our tree to be the same as the ‘ Uritusinga” 
of Payon, which takes its name from a hill near Loxa, 
where he himself collected it, and which is now quoted 
in botanical works as a synonym of ‘ Officinalis”; but 
it should certainly be considered as a variety, and its 
bark should be kept distinct from that of ‘ Officinalis.” 
Our plant is exceedingly strong growing and healthy, 
and I think it should be largely grown and receive more 
attention; at present there are about 1,000 of it in 


Dodabetta, but only about a dozen at Naduyatam. “Uritu- 
singa’’ is a lofty tree in its native habitat. 
Angustifolia.—Hyidently only a variety of ‘ Officin- 


alis”’; it sometimes looks very distinct, the leaves being 
narrower and deeper coloured, but if is not always true 
to its characteristics, and broader leaves in no way 
distinguishable from ‘‘ Officinalis”” can often be gathered 
on it. There is none of this on the Naduwatam side; 
some 700 rooted plants sent out from Ooty to Pykara 
as this variety have turned out to be ordinary ‘ Officin- 
alis.” There* are a few planted out in the Dodabetta 
plantations, but they do not show good/growth, or pro- 
mise to be a success; it is supposed to yield a very 


| large percentage of quinine, and there are now 10,000 © 


rooted cuttings in the Dodabetta nurseries propagated in 
the glass houses from the few stock plants. Considering 
its poor growth I cannot recommend its extended plant- 
ing until its treatment is better understood or a more 


| favourable habitat is found for it. Mr. Jamieson informg ~ 


without description, as that is said scarcely to differ from 
“‘Officinalis,” and is made a variety of it by most authors 
which this very distinct species could never be: If Mr. 
Cross is correct, the plants lately supposed to be ‘‘Crispa’”’ 
are spurious, but I do not Imow where “ Crispa” 
is originally described or by whom. Whatever this may 
be its bark should be analyzed at once; it has been in 
these plantations since 15 or 16 years without ever hay- 
ing been noticed; it is in flower and seed now, and has 
probably been seeding for many years, and might be 
propagated largely if advisable; in its bark, leaves and 
fruit it is utterly unlike anything clse tm any of the 
plantations. 

Mr. Cross says he found it at 10,000 feet elevation, 
and that it’ grows at a higher elevation than any other 
known species of the genus. 
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me that Mr. MeclIvor considers it hopeless to grow this 
variety; its growth being so slow and poor, it would be 
far less profitable than the ordinary variety of ‘ Officin- 
alis,” notwithstanding the superiority in its yield in al- 
kaloids. I can always distinguish this plant at the first 
glance, but Mr. Cross considers it not even a variety 
but only a condition of growth of “ Officinalis,” con- 
duced by poverty of soil or some other condition. I can- 
not say that i quite agree with this, but there is the 
fact that some 700 plants, supposed to be this species, 
in the nurseries at the Ootacamund Gardens, and planted 
out in rich soil at Naduvatam, turned out to be ordinary 
“ Officinalis.” There is not suflicient evidence, however, 
as to what the eriginal plants really were. 

Var. Crispa? Myr. Cross informs me that he recog- 
nizes many plants of the ‘ Crispa”’ var. of ‘ Officinalis”’ 
(at least the one known in Ceylon as such) supposed 
to be very rich in quinine, scattered about with ‘ Of- 
ficinalis in our Dodabetta plantations. I forward dried 
specimens of this form which Mr. Cross distinguishes 
by its rather smaller leaves, but I must say that I can- 
not distinguish if satisfactorily from ordinary ‘“ Officin- 
alis,” and ib appears at any rate to run into it. 

Var. with very narrow leaf.—There are a few plants 
of a very narrow-leaved form of ‘ Officinalis” in the 
Dodabetta plantations, of which I also forward speci- 
mens. This variety is-easily distinguished, and I believe 
it is the one Mr. Mclvor considered as ‘ Crispa;” it 
is only of shrubby growth, and cannot, I think, be of 
much value. I am very disinclined to attach too much 
value to the fact of a very favourable analysis (as we 
find in reports) of single individuals of varieties like 
Angustifolia” or ‘ Crispa’? grown perhaps under very 
favourable conditions, or to attempt their extended eulti- 
vation on such grounds. It is of course evident that 
they are valuable yielders under certain conditions, but 
it would require stronger evidence, I think, to establish 
the fact that they are far superior to the ordinary type 
of ‘ Officinalis,” as a very high percentage of alkaloids 
has sometimes been obtained from single specimens of 
that also. If a cultivator takes a fancy to any particular 
variety he can probably get a very flourishing report on 
its yield by the high cultivation of a few individuals, 
but this does not hold good in a large plantation, and 
I should be sorry to place faith in it with varieties like 
“ Angustifolia” and “ Crispa.” 
valuable on account of its very strong growth and much 


greater yield in bark; the analysis of this from Doda- | 


betta is given in G. O., No. 1,336, of the 23rd June 
1879, under the head of ‘ Condaminea”’ as distinct from 
Crown barks. 
' 47. Cultivation of Crown Barks by Government should 
be kept up.—Crown barks will only grow at a high eleva- 
tion, and there are few or no sites for them except on 
_ the Nilgivis, where only grass land and not: shola is now 
available to the public. . ‘‘Succirubra” and “ Calisaya” 
on the other hand are spreading all over the Wynaad, 
Coorg, &e.; it is desirable therefore that Government 
should keep this in view, and, if possible, extend the 
eultivation of Crown barks, or at any rate work up their 
“present estates without any stint as to expenditure. 
48. 
‘ave such a failure at Naduvatam; they all die ont and 
the climate is evidently too cold and probably too dry 
for them; they grow at low elevations and in a very 
Moist climate in their native habitat in Bolivia and 
Southern Pern, and it is useless to make further attempts 
mt the cultivation of ‘ Calisaya” or its variety “ Ledger- 
na’ at Naduvatam; but I would strongly recommend 
hat a small garden should be opened ont for experi- 
enting on their growth at 1,000 or 2,000 feet below 
Mm present plantations; they are, I believe, growing. 
in parts of Wynaad andin the Ouchterlony Valley 
t about 8,000 feet elevation. 
> It is not easy to distinguish the variety “ Ledygeriana” 
m ordinary ‘ Calisnya’’ when in leaf only, but Mr. 
wson tells me he can always do so when they are 


{ 


Uritusinga is, I think, | 


Yellow Barks.—It is to be regretted that these | 


in flower, as the “Ledger” has white flowers, whilst 
those of the ordinary ‘ Calisaya” are pinkish, 

Anglica, supposed to be a sport or variety of “ Cali- 
saya,” is represented by a few trees at Naduvatam; its 
bark is said to be of little or no value. 

Javanica, said also to be a variety of ‘ Calisaya,” is 
also represented by a few plants at Naduvatam; it 
appears to be of no value and~not to be worth grow- 
ing, at least in the form it assumes at Naduvatam, 
which is a small very bushy shrub. I do not know 
whether this is thé variety usually called ‘ Josephiana.” 

49. Grey Barks.— Micrantha,” ‘‘Peruviana,” and 
“Nitida” from the Grey bark region around Huanico in 
North Peru are all represented at Naduvatam and Py- 
kara, but they do not succeed and are in fact all fast 
dying out; they yield no quinine but are valuable for 
their yield of Cinchonine and Cinchonidine; it is use- 
less to grow them at Naduvatam, but it would be a pity 
that they should be lost to India, and I propose that 
another site at a lower elevation should be opened out 
for them. ‘ Micrantha” and “ Peruyiana”’ grow at about 
4,000 feet elevation and in a much moister climate 
than that of Naduvatam, and could hardly be expected 
to answer in thei present situation; but ‘ Nitida” 
grows at high elevations and might have been expected 
to thrive at Naduvatam. 

50. Columbian Barks—Pitayensis (Pitayo bark).— 
There ave some few. very healthy trees of this in the 
Dodabetta plantation, but the tree has not been propag- 
ated here as yet. Mr. Cross anticipates valuable results 
from its introduction, and informs me it grew to 70 and 
80 feet high and 3 to 4 feet in diameter where he 
met with it at 9 to 10,000 feet in Grenada. Samples 
of the bark of ow Dodabetta trees have been sent by 
Mr. Cross to Mr. Howard for analysis, and on this 
report the question of its extended cultivation must de- 
pend; it is supposed to yield much quinine. 

Santa ’é—Soft Columbian (C. Lancifolia).—The plants 
brought by My. Cross from New Grenada (7 to 10,000 
feet elevation) are healthy and are being propagated, 
so it is hoped this valuable species may ere long be 
established on the Nilgivis. It is known to yield a very 
high percentage of quinine, and Mr. Cross anticipates 
great results from its introduction. It grows, he tells 
me, 70 feet high with a diameter of 3 feet in its native 
habitat; it may be expected to answer well at Nadu- 
watam and perhaps also in sheltered places in Dodabetta, 

Carthagena Bark—(Chinchona Cordifolia).—The two 
plants brought lately: by Ma. Cross from the Central 
Codillera near Bogota (elevation 4 to 6,000 feet) are 
healthy and strong growing and are being. propagated, 
and the prospects of establishing it on the Nilgiris are 
promising. It is supposed to be a strong growing large 
tree, which its present appearance does not belie; its 
yield in‘quinine is much the same as that of Succivubra, 
and it will probably sueceed in the same localities as 
that. species. Mr. Cross tells me that he believes the 
‘China Cuprea,” the seed of which is promised to this 
Government (vide G. O., No. 630, of the 8th April 
1881) from Bogota is the same species. 

51.. Pahudiana.—There are afew of this very distinct 
species in the Dodabetta plantations; it is said to be 
quite valueless, and its extensive propagation in Jaya, 
owing to its robust and rapid growth, caused much loss 
and annoyance. 


[See page 600 for extract on ‘ Hybrids”’ from the 
report omitted here—Ep, 7. 4. 

54. Analysis of the various Barks.—I fear that too 
much reliance may hitherto haye been placed on the 


analysis of the barks of single individuals of one species 
or variety, grown wider nnusnally favorable conditions ; 
soil, solar - influences, shade, moisture, long droughts, 
exposure to wind, frost, &c., must probably exercise great 
influences on the bark and yield of alkaloids, and ana- 
lysis should not be much relied on, unless taken 
from a considerable number of trees subject to the varied 
conditions which they must experience in a plantation. 


too 
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55. ites for Species requiring a Lower Elevation.— 
A fine-sheltered shola in the ‘‘ Silent Valley,’ elevation 
about 3,000 feet, has been reserved by the Collector of 
Malabar at the request of the Conservator, in case it 
should be required by this department for the growth 
of ‘Rubber trees,” or any other products. I now re- 
commend that this should be taken up by the Forest 
Department at Nilambtwv, and that a small clearing 
should be at once made for experiments on the growth 
of ‘‘grey barks” and “ yellow barks” at that elevation ; 
if they grow well, there is ample room for opening out 
a considerable area; it may also be necessary to try 
“ Carthagena” and ‘‘ Santa Fé” at this lower elevation. 
A small pucka building should be erected, and the Chin- 
chona budget should furnish the necessary funds; it is 
also desirable to try some of the rubber trees and the 
‘“‘Tpecacuanha ” (Cephaelis) in the same locality. 


56. Renovating Pits—Myr. Rowson has much im- 
proved the health of the trees in the plantations under his 
charge (at Naduvatam and Pykara) by the renovating 
pits “(2 feet cube). In many parts of) the plantations 
the trees have a far more vigorous look than they had 
two years ago; it has been surmised that the lateral 
roots might be injured by this system, but this is not 
the case; where the lateral fibrils have been touched, 
they shoot out again with great vigor through the hu- 
mus in these pits; in some cases cattle-manure has been 
. put in the pits, but much of this not being available, 
they haye generally been filled up with dead leaves, and 
decaying vegetation, such as the weeds, cleared off the 
plantations ; they have, I consider, improved the condi- 
tion of the plantations in a most marked manner. 


57. Perfect Drainage most necessary.—All the varie- 
ties of Chinchona appear to grow much better on slopes 
than on flats, the tree bemg most impatient of anything 
like insufficient subsoil drainage. 


58. Lichen.—In wind blown situations the trunks 
and branches are often much covered with white lichen. 
Mr. Rowson assures me this in no way affects the 
health of the trees or bark; it is easily rubbed off. 


59. _ Diseases and Enemies.—There is very little sign 
of canker at Naduyatam, and the Chinchona seems to 
have few or no insect enemies; sambur and wild animals 
are, of. course, destructive, and fencing is most necessary 
in some paris if the plantations are to be worked up 
to their highest possible yield. 


60. Number of Trees in Naduvatam.—Appendix A is 
a statement of the number of casualties amongst the 
trees in Naduvatam Plantation during the last three 
years (or since Major Walker’s report), and the num- 
ber of trees now existing based on Major Walker’s 
enumeration. , 


61. Statement showing number of plants in the nurse- 
ries at Naduyatam, 28th May 1881 :— 
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986,825 1,366,225! 719,000 127,315 


* Received from Dodabetta. 
14,583 seedlings have died. 
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|. art as a violin. American vines in the nature of thi P 
are nearer to their uncivilized state, and one might hy 
well place a tom-tom in the hands of a Joachim as 0 ‘ti 
American vines to the wine-growers of the Me 4; 
to replace those they now cultivate.’”’—Gardene u 
Chronicle. ‘oa vn 
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Lanorr.-—We have received a copy of the report of 
the Punjab Agri-Horticultural Society for the year 1880-81, 
from which we learn that much damage was done by 
hail in March last. The climate appears to be too cold 


‘for the rain tree (Pithecolobium Saman), but some of 


the Hucalypti succeed well, those specially recommended” 
for planting in the plains of Punjab being Eucalyptus 
bicolor, E. hematostoma, E. resinifera, BE. rostrata, and 
E. tereticornis, besides others not yet named; Grevillea 
robusta has also been distributed, and is doing well. 
The Carob (Ceratonia Siliqua) succeeds well, and ex- 
periments are to be tried with grafted plants. The culti- 
vated olive does not thrive on its own roots, but when 
grafted on the wild olive stock the result is very satis- 
factory. Apples and pears do not succeed in the plains. 
In Kulu, in the Kangra Valley, the success in fruit 
culture has been such that it is anticipated that Kulu 
Valley and the adjacent district will become a great 
fruit producing country. As regards vegetables, it is con- 
sidered preferable to import seed each year from Enrope 
rather than trust to Indian grown seed, but this remark 
apparently does not apply to peas, the ‘ acclimated” 
seeds of which give a greater yield than the imported 
seed. Over 28,000 plants were sent out to various dis- 
tricts in the province, especially to places along the 
Indus Valley Railway. Mr. Edgar Spooner is the 
Superintendent of the Society’s Garden.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


Tur Puyiioxera Concrress at Borpesux.—‘ A very 
slight study,” says the writer in the Satwrday Review, 
“of the conditions of vine culture in the more valuable 
vineyards is sufficient to reveal the fact that the growth 
of what may be termed high-bred vines is a singularly _ 
artificial matter, the conditions of which are most deli- 
eately balanced. One of the greatest dificulties of vine 
growing is to’ determine the particular kind ont of the 
immense number known which is suited to the soil and 
physical conditions of a ‘particular locality, and it is not 
unusual to find in the same vineyard a vine which bears 
abundantly on one side of a road, unproductive and all 
but sterile on the other. Quite apart from the phylloxera, — 
much money has been lost by planting vines without 
previously ascertaining the kinds which aré likely to — 
succeed.” It is not to be wondered that in making choice 
of the remedies to be applied, the cultivator should 
wish to do anything rather than interfere with the vines 
themselves when their produce “is a valuable wine. The 
The culture of the vine is possible even in presence of 
the phylloxera where the soil is of a sandy character, 
and this may lead to the extension of the cultivation 
in the Landes. The American vines are but little afiected — 
by the phylloxera, that is to say, they have greater 
powers of resistance than the Huropean yines, and hence 
their value as stocks whereon to engraft the finer kinds. 
The produce of American vines excites dismay im the 
minds of those who have tasted it, else it might seem 
feasible to raise hybrids between the American and the 
European grapes, which should possess the resisting 
powers of the former. The probable or certain dete- 
rioration of the flavour would be of the less consequence, 
inasmuch as the great loss at present is not in the 
higher class wines—the luxuries of the wealthy—but in 
the vin du pays of the peasantry, in which the question 
of flavour is not so important. Besides, in course of 
time, by repeated Sa ass, ihe as flavour might be 


while immediate action is asgtieite ti save the 
for, as the writer we have already cited remarks :—‘t T 
vines of Europe have been the insensible growth | 
centuries of development ; they are as much products 
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PREPARATION OF COFFEE. 


In reference to the following article from the Sowh 
of India Observer, we may mention that on most 
estates in Ceylon the weather is adverse to the final 
drying of the coffee, and casks could be obtained 
and transported only at great expense. In Java, 
curiously enough, the objection to sending coffee toa 
seaport to dried and prepared, is the paucity of avail- 
able labour at the ports :— 

The form in which coffee is put on the market has 
a good deal to do with the price of the article, and 
the omission of comparatively simple and trifling op- 
erations causes a serious loss to the grower. One of 
these operations which plays an important part in the 
drying of the coffee and so on its color and form, 
is the washing. ‘The mucilaginous substance which 
covers the bean must be completely washed off, and 
most growers are content that this operation shall be 
performed by coolies who trample the pulped masses 
in the vats till this substance comes completely off. 
On one estate we have seen the washing done in a 
great wooden tub, fitted witha set o! rotatary brushes 
which work horizontally. We believe this does fairly 
well, but an American invention, known as the 
*¢ Coffee Washer,” though on the same principle, is 
more complete, and washes with greater rapidity, and 
at a minimum of cost. It consists of a large cylinder 
from 7 to 12 feet in length, similar to a perforated 
sizer, but not more than 20 inches in diameter. ‘This 
is fitted with a series of washers working on an axle. 


The cylinder is on an incline, and the delivery 
end is furnished with a gutter, out of which 
the ec ffee, which enters the machine through a 


hopper with water at the other end, comes out per- 
fectly clean in a few seconds, and is emptied into 
a vat to receive it. The eight foot machine can clean 
10,0U0 pounds of coffee, per day and weighs alto- 
gether 1000 pounds, A one-horse power engine is 
sufficient to work the machine, or a water wheel with 
The Americans have brought out 
for the coffee planter, 
The most striking 
feature of the invention is the construction of the pestle 
and mortar in which the husk of the coffee is broken 
and pulverized after the drying process. Both pestles 
and mortars are provided with a succession of oblique 


another serviceable machine 


F ribs, set at a proper distance from each other, on the 


surface, so as to form channels, wherein the coffee is 
ushed up and down, and receives a considerable 
‘friction, which speeds the work without: injuring the 


coffee in the least; on the contrary, owing to this 


‘Increased friction, it acquires a beautifnl polish, and 
oses all that silvery pellicle which gives such an ugly 
“Appearance to coffees cleaned by other processes. Not 


a single grain of coffee is broken by this machine. ‘The 
pestle is so arranged that it can only penetrate or reach 
within an inch from the bottom of the mortar. The 


‘mortars are filled with coffee with the greatest facility, 
nd by opening a valve at the bottom, on the outside, 
they are emptied ina few seconds, and then refilled. 
Of course, stop the pestle of the mortar that is to 
p emptied; this is easy to learn, In the mean- 
time, the other pestles continue their work, Thisis a 
yery plain, strong machine, easily worked. It can be 
‘arringed in round or straight batteries. The round 
arrangement is composed of thirteen mortars, each of 
“Which will clean from 150 to 200 pounds of colfrve 
perhour. The amount of work to be done will depend 
on the number of mortars and pestles. About six 
horse-power will be required. to run the battery of 

irteeen mortars, and about four horse-power to ran 

@ seven mortar battery. A straight battery of seven 
mortars and seven stamps will hull and polish 7,000 
ee of coffee per day, Beyond an improvement 


| review which were the reverse of remunerative. 


| by not far sbort of 104 millions of pounds, 


in the machinery, the principle of the coffee huller i 
not novel, It has for years been adopted as a rice- 
cleaner, chiefly to remove the husk. ‘The cost of trans- 
port of produce to a coffee cleaning establishment, 
the cleaning and the packing of the coffee in bags or 
barrels, is a considerable item of estate expenditure, 
and whatever the selling price of the staple is this 
charge is always maintained at a uniform figure, With 
mechanical appliances of the kind to which we invite 
attention, every large estate will be able to clean and 
ship its coffee direct at probably a quarter of the 
cost incidental to the preparation of the bean for tlic 
London market at the present time. C. Adolphe 
Low and Co., of New York, are the manufacturers of 
both the Washing and Hulling Machine. 


THE LONDON MARKET 
TEA. 


After a period of severe and prolonged depression 
there has certainly been a great and encouraging 
reaction in the market for Indian tea. Low prices, 
although disastrous to individual planters, bayve had 
the usual effect of increasing consumption, and now 
there is evidently a large and increasing class of persons 
in Britain who, having acquired a taste for the superior 
Indian tea, will insist on being supplied with it in 
preference to the weaker China stuff. Leaving prices 
out of the question for the present, the comparative 
figures for deliveries and imports of Indian tea, in ten 
months of each of the past three years, are worthy of 
attentive consideration. In ten months ending 31st 
October 1879, the deliveries were 29.463,000 lb. against 
inports equal to only 28,177,000 1b,, an excess of 
deliveries over imports of nearly 1,300,000 lb. In the 
corresponding period of 1880 the figures were 33,627,000 
lb. for deliveries against 32,822,000 lb. for imports, the 
excess of deliveries being 05,000 lb. In the two years up 
to 3lst October, therefore, deliveries exceeded imports 
by 2,105,0001b. But this was as nothing to the enormous 
increase which has taken place in deliveries in the ten 
months of the present year, The figures are :— 


Imports... ... ... ...82,609,000 Lb, 
Deliveries ... ... .:. 40,933,000 ,, 


FOR INDIAN 


Excess deliveries... 8,324,000 lb. 
So that in the three periods deliveries exceeded imports 
No doubt a 
great deal of this large and rapidly increased consumption 
(for ‘‘ deliveries” in the case of Indian tea mean con- 
sumption in Britain) is due to prices in the period under 


Prices 


in October 1881, however, presented a marked and most 
encouraging contrast to those which prevailed in the cor- 
responding period of 1880. Prices in October 188}, 
notwithstanding a market which had fallen from the 
34, as 


range of previous rates, ran from 1/3 per lb, to 8 
as against only 10%d to 2/14 per lb. in October 1880. 


| These are average prices, pekoes, in the case of Dooteriah 


| 94d, Dinjan 1s 10d, Darjeeling Co. Is 
| Hope Is 114d, 


Estate, Darjeeling, having actually realized 3/84, as the 
following figures, quoted from Marsden & Walker's 
Report, will shew :— 

Broken TeAs.—Eastern Assam Co, ls 7d, Larsingah 
Is 744, Bishnauth Co. Is Tid, Scottish Assam Co, Is 
10d, Margaret's 
Koomber 24 Id, Gajildoubah 24 1d, 


Dooteriah 2s 84d. 
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Pexor SovcHone.—Dhunsiri ls 64d, Upper Assam 
Co. 1s 64d, Moondakootee 1s 7d, Gielle Is-74d, Dar- 
jeeling Co. 1s 8d, Dinjan ls 9d, Teesta Valley 1s 10d, 
Nagri 1s 104d, Punchanai Is 10$d, Margaret Hope 2s. 

PuKors.—Amgoorie 2s 640, Doom Vooma 2s 65d, 
Mahmara 2s 7d, Koomber 2s 74d, Madoora 2s 74d, 
United Planters 2s 74d, Rungimook 2s 7sd, Hoolun- 
goorie 2s 73d, Ringtong 2s 8d, Margaret’s Hope 2s 
Sid, Leesh Kal 2s 9$d, Punkabaree 2s 10d, Burramsal 
2s 103d, Dhursiris 3s 1d, Hokongoorie 3s 1$d, Doote- 
riah 3s 83d. s 

Brokey PeKors.—Rungjo 236 $d, Marionbaree 2s 63d, 
Grob 2s 62d, Doom Dooma 2s 74d, Gielle 2s 8d, Rut- 
tingdong 2s 83d, Singla 28 84d, Selim 2s 9d, Mookum- 
cherra 2s 9d, Hoeolungoorie 2s 10d? Chargola 2s 104d, 
Long-view 2s 103d, Bishnauth Co. 2s104$d, Turkvar 2s 
lld, Teesta Valley 2s 114d, Nagri 3s, Moondakoote 3s 
Od, Jhanzie 3s 02d, Margaret’s Hope 3s 1?d, Rung- 
mook 3s 6d. 
Although opposed to leading authorities, we have always 
contended that high-grown teas, if properly prepared, 
ought to be superior in quality, Every price current 
which comes before us supports this view. Darjeeling 
tras always top the market,and the majority of the Dar- 
jeeling estates range from 2,(00 to 4,000 feet eclevation.- 
A good many are indeed more elevated, and it must be 
remembered that 2,000 feet in Darjeeling are the 
equivalent of 3,260 in Ceylon, while 4,000 feet there are 
represented by at least 5,260 here. In the average 
prices given by Messrs. Marsden & Walker, all from 
2/ to 3/33 refer to teas grown on Darjeeling estates, 
such as Rungjo, Ringtong, Moondakootee, Margaret’S 
Hope, Rungmook, Teesta Valley and Dooteriah. Broken 
teas, too, from Gielle sold at 2/8, from Selim at 2/9, 
and from Tukvar at 2/11. On the latter estate, we saw 
tea growing at from 1,700 feet to 5,300 feet above sea 
level. The medium elevation was said to give the best 
results, and that medium, being 3,400 feet, would in 
27° north in British Sikkim be equivalent to 4,800 in 
7° north in Ceylon. The yield per acre at high 
elevaiions may be less that at lower positions, but the 
persistent higher prices for Darjeeling teas prove that 
high-grown teas must have compensation in better 
quality. A gentleman who sent us a copy of Messrs. 
Marsden & Walker’s report wrote opposite the list of 
average prices :—‘‘ Good figures for Ceylon men to look 
forward to,” So say we, for we have known the figures 
for Darjeeling to be lower than those at which Ceylon’ 
teas are now generally sold. No doubt, we have some- 
thing to Jearnin the preparation of our teas, and we 
must send larger ‘‘breaks.” The prejudice against a 
new competitor will gardually disappear, and we con- 
fidently look for the period when Ceylon teas will rank 
in the Loncon market with Darjeeling at least. As to 
large breaks we quote again from the report :— 

The firm market reported in our last gave way 
early in October under pressure of very heavy sales, 
the quantity at each auction averaging nearly 4,000 
packages: a quantity beyond the power of buyers to 
attend to. The growth of the trade, and the short 
‘time available in which to .value each day’s sale 

necessitates a more general bulking than is now 
carried out both in Garden and ‘‘ Caleutta Bought ” 
invoices, and strong representations have recently been 
made in the Anction Room against the practice of 
Invoices containing two or more breaks of similar tea. 


The fill in common teas during the last three weeks 
is from $d to ld, medium kinds 1d to 2d, and finer 
grades fully 2d to 3d, but ab these reductions the 


month cloees firm for all kinds. Deliveries fur the 
season are still in excess of the Imports. 

October Public Sales comprised 66,900 packages 
against 65,500 packages in 1880. 

A written nots opposite the above paragraph runs :— 

The Trade have not time to devote to a many sub-- 
divided parcel, and bulking must be resorted to. 

‘John Lloyd’s Indian Tea Report” is dated 10th 
Nov., or a week later than the one we have quoted from, 
and the introductory remarks are :— 

At the date of my last, a quiet feeling existed in 
the market owing to large supplies. The tone is now 
firmer, as deliveries continue to increase and offerings 
at auction are moderate. 

Finest teas are becoming rather scarce. Pekoes are 

unchanged and offer very good value at current rates. 
Broken Pekoes are readily taken at previous quota- 
tions, Pekoe Souchongs show no change, but Sou- 
chongs are rather firmer particularly the lower grades, 
Broken teas sell freely at full prices, 
If, with the largely increased demand for Indian teas, 
resulting in a British consumption in 1880 of not far 
short of 50 millions of lb., the crop is really 2 millions 
below that figure, there is evidently an era for Indian 
tea of great prosperity in which the product from Cey- 
lon should. share. 


THE SEASON IN INDIA. 
(For the weck ending the 22nd Nov.) 

More rain hss fallen in the Madras Presidency and 
has much benefited the standing crops, but some 
localities are in need of a further supply. In the 
Bombay Presidency prospects continue much the same 
as in the previous week, rain being still urgently 
required in Ahmednagar and Nasik. The reports from 
Mysore, Coorg, the Berars, Hyderabad, Central India 
and Rajaputana continue favourable. In Bengal the 
prospects of the rice crop are generally satisfactory, 
but in parts of Orissa the outturn in unirrigated lands 
has been damaged through want of rain; rain is also 
required for rabi sowings in some districts. Reaping 
of sali paddy has commenced in Assam, and both in 
that province and in Burma the standing crops con- 
tinue to thrive. There has been no rain in the North- 
Western Provinces and QOudh, though it is urgent'y 
needed in parts and would everywhere be beneficial 
to the young crops. Fever is abating, but cholera 
has made its appearance in two districts of Oudh. The 
want of rain for the radi is also making itself felt in 
the Punjab ; at present, however, the prospects in that 
province are generally favourable. 

Madras.—General prospects good.—M. Mail. 


LANKA PLANTATION COMPANY MEETING 
IN LONDON. 

There were very few shareholders present, but they 
all seemed well contented with the. satisfactory nat 
Mees of the report, The proceedings lasted about half- 
an-hour, i 
- In the unavoidable absence of the Chairman, R. P. 


| Harding, Esq., the chair was taken by Sir H. B. Sandford. 


The CHAIRMAN called attention to the report, which — 
stated that three interim dividends had been declared 
at the rate of 8 per cent per annum. He thought 
the shareholders would agree with him that, for a 
young Company, and the present time not being very 
favourable in Ceylon, they had done very well in earn-— 
ing such a good dividend, and having such a respect-— 
able balance to carry forward to next year’s account, 
The Company already stood very high in public esteem ; 
and he, himself, while travelling lately in Australia, 
had heard their Company mentioned several times as — 


a 
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_ a Company that was making its way well, and was 
being carried on in a very business-like manner.” ‘The 
properties (estates) had heen selected in different dis- 
tricts. The yveason for this was that there are two 
seasons, or monsoons. Sometimes it is a good season 
in one part of Ceylon, and sometimes in another part. 
Therefore, by having the estates scattered there was 
a prospect of having a good season on one part of 
their property, even if it should be a bad monsoon 
on another part. They possessed now a total acreage 
of 3,2684, of which 2,541 was coffee and cinchona, and 
the rest forest and grass land. ‘There was only one 
more property, now under consideration as to purchase. 
The Directors have thought it advisable to hold their 
hands for a short tims to see if the property they 
already held was going on well, before they made any 
further ventures. ‘ 

Ii was then proposed and seconded that the Report 
be adopted, which proposition was carried unaniously. 
Mr. Prarr (ashareholder) then rose and said that he 
thouzht all present must be gratified at the busi- 
ness like way in which everything connected with the 
Company's affairs had been carried out by the Board. 
He was glad to hear that the Directors did not intend 
purchasing any more property at present; for to do 
so would only be burdening the Company with bor- 
rowed capital, which it was advisable to avoid. On 
behalf of his fellow-shareholders, he would express 
their very great satisfaction with the Report, and 
the manner in which the accounts bad been put before 
them. If all Companies were able to give such a 
balance-sheet as that before them, he thought it would 
be a very good thing for the City of London, (Hear, 
hear ; 
se J. TY. Wurre (Director) referring to the dividends 
said that two dividends at the rate of 8 per cent per 
annum had been paid prior to June 50th, and the 
third dividend since that at the same rate. These 3 
dividends covered the period of 15 months working 
of the Company since its formation, the profit on 
this period being at the rate of $ per cent per annum, 
As ib was necessary that these dividends should be 
confirmed by the meeting, he begged to propose it. 
H. G. liayves seconded it, and the proposition was 
whanimously carried, ; ‘ 

The retiring auditor, Mr. John Smith, was unanimous- 

ly re-elected. 

The CHwatRMAN then rose to make a few further 
remarks. He said that as Mr. Pratt had made a re- 
“mark as to its not being advisable to burden the Com- 

pany with borrowed capital, he would say that that 
was quite the feeling of the Board. They did not 
wish to haye any mortgage on their estates. ‘The share- 
holders would see by the report that some of the 
estates were subject to unpaid mortgages ; but these 
would be paid off as soon as possible. It was their 
firm determination not to borrow; and, if it was found 
necessary to have more money, they would prefer to 
increase the capital rather than mortgage their estates. 
He hoped in time they should be able to keep up a 
ood reserve fund, and the balance of £1,485'39, which 
they now had, might be considered the nucleus 
of such a fund. In reply to a shareholder, he said 
that Mr. Harding was still their monager (agri- 
cultural) in Ceylon. He was avery large shareholder 
in the Company, and resided on the principal estate, 
As to their prospects for the senson of IS81-2, he 
would like to make afew remarks, In the Haputale 
district, the season there has been very unfavourabl, 
for us. The long-continued drought has prevented the 
wood from coming forward and the plants from ripening, 
go as to bring forward the usual abundant blossoms, 
which is generally characteristic of this district. In 
all probability the crops for the coming season will 
be rather worse than pans year. But they must re- 
collect that lass year there were only three estates 
to deal with, whereas for the current year, there 


would be six estates. The Thotalagalla was their 
finest and largest estate ; and in the current year it 
would be necessary for them to incur exceptional 
expenses, which would be rather high, be feared, in 
order to road and drain it, to put the trees in good 
condition fer bearing well. Their estates would give 
a good average crop, he expected, but it might be a 
little below the average. ‘They were, however, in 
fine condition, and they might look for a bumper 
crop before long. In reply to a shareholder, he did 
not think the dividend would be less than 8 per 
cent for the next year. But he thought it would be 
wrong to hold out any certainty, as they were so - 
very inuch dependent on the seasons, <A very large 


amount of cinchona would always be growing. This 
was not so dependent ou the season as coffee. They 
possessed 14 million of cinchona trees; and they 


could easily strip the bark of these, if the coffee crops 
fell much~ below the average. They were a kind of 
reserve to fall back upon. The estate they were now 
treating for was altogether a cinchona estate. 

A vote of thanks to the ( hairman was then moved 
and seconded, and unanimously accorded. ‘The Chair- 
man, in returning thanks, expressed his regret that 
Mr R. P. Harding had been unable to be present. 


NEW. INDUSTRIES: GOLD-PROSPECTING ; 
THE MADRAS RULES. 

The task of initiating new industries in any tropical 
or oriental land must inevitably be attended with much 
difficulty. There are necessarily no exact means of ascert- 
aining what the returns will be for the money invested ; 
and the new venture, whatever it may be, is regarded 
as a speculation more or less rash and uncertain accord- 
ing to the temperament and attitude of the critic. In 
a Colony like Ceylon with so many undeveloped resources, 
with a good supply of comparatively cheap labow, a 
favourable climate and easy means of trasport, every 
possible encouragement ought to be given to the pioneers 
in new industries. More particularly is this true in 
reference to the Government and gold-prospectors. The 
impetus that would be given to trade and to the de- 
velopment of local revenue, affords ample justification for 
the Crown, as the holder of immense reserves of land, 
setting its mining rights in abeyance altogether until 
the experimental stage had passed into one of settled 
and prosperous work. More than that it is the part 
of a Government situated like that of Ceylon to encour- 
age prospecting and pioneering, by a system of well- 
considered ‘bounties.’ In several of the Australian 
Colonies this has been tried with success, and a bill is 
now before the Natal Legislature, with every prospect of 
being earied, proposing that the Natal Government should 
offer a premium ‘to anyone who, within three years 
from the 1st January 1882, shall introduce into the 
colony any new agricultural industry suitable and cap- 
able of general adoption in the colony by persons of 
moderate capital. The Council may make such regula- 
tions as they may deem fit for awarding the premium, 
provided that :— 

a. No article at present exported shall be con- 
sidered a new industry. 

b. The claimant of the premium shall have grown, 
exported, and sold such product of a profit of not less 
than £1000 value during the three years 

ce. ‘The Council may, with the consent of the Go. 
vyernor, waive the necessity for the full value of the 


| export within the three years, provided that the new 


product is of such a character as to attain to general 


| cultivation, and fulfils the purpose intended. 
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d. Should two or more persons compete, and the 
product or products be such as to meet the general 
requirements of the reward, the Council may, with 
the consent of the Governor, apportion the whole or 
any part of the premium mentioned in Section 10 of 
this law in such manner as tothem may seem fair and 
just. 

The amount of premium proposed to be offered in 
this case is £1,000. The example is one that might 
be copied with great advantage in Ceylon; but we fear 
there is little chance at this time of the Government 
permitting the planting representative to widen the scope 
of his motion on Wednesday next. That motion has 
reference to ‘‘ Mining Rights.’ It is extraordinary that 
the Ceylon authorities should have so long delayed to 
make their regulations known, seeing that the Madras 
rules, which they were supposed to be waiting for, were 
published some time ago. Our’ Madras contemporaries 
have criticized unfavourably the local Government rules, 
pointing out that they are far less liberal than those 
drawn up by the Mysore Government. The Mail advoc- 
ates “free trade” in land for mining purposes, and 
supports its argument as follows :— 


The Madras rules first limit the extent of land 
which may be granted, to one and the same applic- 
ant for mining, to 380 acres, in one block or more, 
though they allow land adjoiming to be taken up 
for buildings, works, or what not, provided it is not 
used for mining. They next fix the assessment at 
the extremely high figure of R5 per acre on all land 
taken up, whether for mining or other 
They then provide that within three months of the 
grant, nos less than five coolies per acre of the land 
granted for mining shall be regularly employed. And 
they forbid any assessment or sub-lease, without the 
consent of the Government being previously obtained. 
It is probable that the Government wish to dis- 
courage land being taken up for speculative pur- 
poses, and to prevent large areas getting into the 
hands of the same individuals. If, as in the early 
days of gold in Australia, men took up small 
pieces of land, and worked them themselves, 
washing the soil for gold, and using only the simple 
appliances each individual miner could command, and 
if there were any chance of all the available land 
being sotaken up, we could understand the policy 
of limiting the area of mining grauts—only we should 
then say, the limitation Gid not go far enough, and 
that instead of 30 acres being granted, the grant to 
each should not exceed afew square yards. But there 
is no chance of anything of this sort in India; the 
climate is against it; everything is different We 
are beginning where they only arrived in Australia 
after years of work—with quartz-crushing on a large 
seale, which demands the best machinery, and a capital 
so considerable that it is almost a necessity that the 
mines should all be worked by Companies which, 
now that everything comes out in £1 shares, will prob- 
ably have their thousands of members. Now Com- 
panies, as a rule, want a good deal more than 30 acres; 
and if euch shareholder had 30 acres it would have 
to reckon the extent of its property by square miles, 
Thongh only 30 acres may be given to the eame 
applicant, there is nothing, so far as we can see, to 
prevent ten men going in for ten adjoining 30 acres lots, 
and making them over to a Company in one lot of 300 
acres, excéptthe rule prohibiting transfers without the 
consent of the Government, which we think, could 
never be enforced, and would be practically a dead 
letter. So again a man might apply for ten 3 acres 
lots, with say 27 acres of land for other purposes 
adjoining, and when he had sold one of these lots, 
the purchaser could, at once apply for a mining 


purposes. . 


grant for other 27 acres, taking up the land for other 
purposes alongside. In fact whether the rule is wise 
or not, it is certain to be evaded, But we deny its 
wisdom altogether, We consider such speculation ag 
it is (presumably) intended to prevent perfectly legit. 
imate; and we look on it as only right and just 
that a man, who by superior skill, energy, or 
even luck, flnds himself in the position of the dis- 
coverer of a valuable formation, in what was supposed to 
be valueless land, should be able substantially to 
profit by the position. Suppose that one of the pioneers 
after the expenditure of much time and trouble, and 
no inconsiderable outlay of money, finds a few square 
miles of auriferous lands; it is extremely hard that 
he shall only be able to get 30 aevea of it, and that 
all the rest shall be given to Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
who never spent a rupee in the search, or gave a 
single thought to the subject. : 

Then again, take the assessment. The land wanted 
for mining will be waste; and not waste only, but 
in nine cases out of ten, unculturable, or practically 
of no value whatever for any purpose except mining. 
Land as good, or better, can be had for cultivation 
at rates varying from As,4 to Rl an acre; why 
then this heavy assessment which is about the same 
as that imposed on the best class of irrigated land? 
It may be said that with a paying mine, the assess- 
ment will be a trivial item, and will hardly 
be felt. This we grant. We go further and say, that 
with such a mine, an assessment of R5 an acre 
will, by no means, represent the share of profit which 
the State may fairly expect to derive from the venture, 
But gold mining is at present in its infancy in 
India, and it is pretty certain, that some of the 
mines will come to grief, though others may pay 
handsomely. Take the case of a non-paying mine, 
with 30 acres of mining land, and adjoining land 
taken up alongside to the extent of 1,000 acres—of 
course with the object of eventually applying for 
for further mining grants if the concern is a success. 
This land will be burdened from the start with a 
yearly payment of 5,150, and may never make a 
rupee of profits! Surely it is unwise to handicap 
enterprize so heavily! It is not as if Government 
werd giving up land, from which revenue could be 
drawn in any other way; for as we have already 
pointed ont, if not taken up for mining it will 
never pay a rupee to the State in the great majority 
of cases: Again, suppose this Company is making 
a profit of £100 000a year; would the payment of 
K5,150 be absurdly inadequate, Why then should 
not land be given on a very light assessmant, say 


-As4 or As8& per acre, and a. royalty of, say 5 per 


cent. charged on the nett profits? Then while the 
prosperous Campany would be a source of consider- 
able revenue to the State, the struggling and unsuccess- 
ful one would not be unduly burdened, A royalty 


‘on nett profits would always be cheerfully paid, for 


the larger the payment to Government, the larger would 
be the profits to shareholders, and under such a rule 
as this, there would be a fair chance that all land 
giving promise of good results, would be taken up, 
and tried, 

But bad as all this is is the labour clause 
is undoubtedly worse. Not less than five coolies 
per acre are to be regularly employed, that is 
one hundred and fifty coolies on 30 acres—re- 
presenting probably an expenditure of R&00 a 
month, It may be taken as tolerably certain, that 
if it pays to employ five coolies per acre, or double, 
treble, or ten timrs that number, they will be em- 
ployed, and if it does not pay, we fail to see why 
their employment should be insisted on. And the 
beauty of it is, that Government gain nothing by it. 
Had there been a royalty instead of a fixed assess- 
ment, we could have understood the condition, though 
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we should still have considered it unwise; but as 
things are, Government get precisely the same amount, 
whether the mine is being worked at a loss, or is 
iving a magnificent return, Again, the cooly test 
is a somewhat rough and unscientific one, If it is 
desired to insure a certain expenditure,—which, how- 
ever, we deprecate altogether—it would be better to 
say that so méch a month shall be spent on mining 
operations. Most of the work is done by machinery ; 
mining engineers and skilled English miners are found 
necessary ; none of this is taken into account; the 
hard and fast coolie labor test holds good, and is 
brought into force three months after the grant is 
made—long before a Company could be got into work= 
ing order, and put the necessary machinery and staff 
on the ground. This’ one clause alone is enough to 
condemn any rules of which it forms a part. 

We trust the blunders pointed out so clearly in the 
Madras rules, and which it seems are not to be found 
in those operating in Mysore, will be avoided by the 
Ceylon Government. To help them to a right conclusion 
we append a list of rules for granting out mining 
land, drawn up by the Mail as embodying all that is 
required in the case of Southern India, and therefore 
well applicable to the case of Ceylon :— 

Persons desirous of obtaining permission to mine, 
on Government waste lands, may apply to the Com- 
missioner, or Collector for leases specifying the 
situation of the land required with its estimated area. _ 

Hach application shall be accompanied by a rough 
sketch, or by the survey map with the position of 
the block roughly indicated. 

Applications will be dealt with in order of receipt. 

No lot ov lots in one application shall exceed one 
square mile in extent. 

But the sime applicant may apply for more than 
one square mile in other applications, and such ap- 
plications will be granted should there be no reason 
against if. : 

On an application being accepted the lot shall be 
durably demarcated, and convy-yed at the expense of 

the applicant, to whom a lease shall be granted. 
An assessment of As. 8 per acre shall be payable 
by two half yearly instalments on Ist January and 
Ist July, the first instalment being due for the then 
current half year, and payable on the date of the 
execution of the lease. 

__ The land may be thrown up at any time, but so 
long as the assessment is paid, and the conditions 
‘are not broken Government will not resume or in- 
terfere witb it. 
The land shall be liable to road assessment, 
__A Royalty of 5 per cent on the nett profit of any 
Mining operations shall be payable to Government. 
The works shall nt all times be open for inspection 
the Commissioner, or Collector, or by oflicers 
deputed for the purpose by him, 
Accounts shall be furnished to 
or Collector yearly, and books shall be duly kept, 
which shall at all reasonable times be open to the 
inspection of the Commissioner or Collector, or officers 
deputed by him. 


the Commissioner 


CINCHONA AND Private Enrerrrise.—The Times 
of India writes :—Planters in Ceylon and India, and 
other private individuals who have put their money 
into cinchona will not hear with profound satisfaction 
that a few days ago upwards of three hundr:d buadles 
of bark were shipped from Madras, to the order of 

e Secretary of State for India. ‘The supply was from 
the Government Cinchona Estate, and each bundle, it is 
taid, was valued at R300. Private growers are natur- 
ally asking when Lord Ripon’s policy of encouraging 
“Mh enterprise is going to be applied to cinchona, 
62 


| the cryptcgamist, 


THE CRYPTOGAMIS(’S LATEST UTLERANCE 
ON “LEAF DISEASE,” 

The long letter from Mr. Marshall Ward, in reply 
to criticisins on his reports, which appears on another 
page, will be carefully perused by the large class 
interested in the present condition and prospects for the 
future of coffee in Ceylon and in the Eastern world 
generally. When Mv. Ward wrote that ‘complaints ’» 
had reached him that portions of his reports had been 
“misunderstood by lay readers,” be meant, of course, 
that certain statements in his reports were worded in 
such technical terms that lay readers—perssns not 
learned in cryptogamic lore—failed to apprehend their 
meaning, or put a wrong construction on what was 
written. Now, as Mr. Marshall Ward is not only a 
scientist but a ‘‘’ Varsity”? man, and ashe manifestly 
took great pains to clothe his conclusions in fitting 
language, we have little doubt he feels inclined to quote 
the writer who insisted that it was no part of his busi-_ 
ness to provide his readers with brains to understand 
matter which he had made understandable.” But 
sometimes wordea convey different ideas to different minds, 
and it must be due to this fact or to some natural 
obtusen+ss on our part, that we must be ranked amongst 
the‘lay readers who misunderstood him ia re-ard to 
coffee leaves matured into a condition of ‘‘ hardness.’ 
Until now corrected by Mr. Ward, we were inclined 
to believe that, as a leaf hardencd, its stomata contracted 
to such an extent as to offer an obstruction to the access 
of the spores of Hemileia vastatriz, when, following the 
astonishing instinct implanted in them, they sought 
their food in the interior cells of the coffee leaf, carefully 
discriminating the leaves of that plant from those of any 
other. As we now understand Mr. Ward, it is a fact in 
vegetable physiology that a matured or hardened leaf 
bas breathing mouths of the normal size just as much 
as in the case of the softest and most sneculent, 
and bearing the same relation in the one as in the other 
to the spore tubes of the parasite that an ordinary house 
drain does to an ordivary snake!‘ We confess also that 
the proportions of intruder and door of entry, now so 
explicitly stated by Mr. Ward, con-titute to usa new 
and most formidable feature in the life history of fungns 
and leaf, of feeder and fed; of guest and host. There 
is always an open door for the fangus, which is only too 
ready to enter within twenty-four hours of being started 
from dormant to active life by the influence of moisture. 
Our previous impression was that the moisture which 
enabled the fungus spore to germinate produced also an 
enlargement of the breathing pores of the leaf, to 
render facile the access of the enemy to the citadel 
its food stores. We thought and boped, as we suppose 
many other lay readers did, that if we could get 
matured and hardened foliage on a tree that foliage 
would be impervious to the insidious spores of this 
cuckoo of the vegetable world. But we misunderstood 
whose intention it 


s0 as 


and 


was merely to 
indicate that, if the planter can so order his manuring, 
pruning and cultivation generally, as to cover his bushes 
witb a crop of matured leaves, before the spores of the 
fungus are driven by the winds of the monsoon on to 
the Jeaves while are simultancously 
awakened te active and of 
systematic theft—by the monsoon moisture—tiey (the 


those spores 


destructive life—a life 
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planters) will have enabled their coffee to derive the full 
benefit of the nourishment elaborated in such leaves, 
instead of getting only such portion as it can share 
with the parasites when once they form a lodgment. If 
only the spore tubes are present in sufficient quantity, 
-all that is wanted is moisture to germinate them, in 
order not only to infect each leaf with one or a few 
but to fill each stoma of every leaf. Thatis the ‘ owre 
true tale,’ the moral of which we have to study, and 
in its light, surely, the dullest of lay readers can under- 
stand that manure, so far from being a cure for “leaf 
disease,” is an active agent in propagating the fungus 
which is the cause of leaf disease—disturbance of those 
functions on whose regular action the plant depends for 
healthy life. But manure can only act in this way when 
spores of the fungus are allowed to exist and obtain 
access to the leayes of the plant. Were the spores de- 
-stroyed or prevented from obtaining access to the sap- 
cells of the leaves, then, as in the pre-fungus era, the 
whole benefit of the manure applied to the root of the 
tree would go first to the formation of nutriment in 
the leaves and then to the perfecting of a profitable 
crop of fruit. The planter’s great duty then is, by all 
means within his reach, to destroy spore-infected leaves 
and twigs by burning or burying them. If buried, of 
course they should be thoroughly covered with quick- 
lime; and a portable incinerator, which we have heard 
of as manufactured for a planter by Messrs. John Walker 
& Co., which can be easily carried from place to place 
by a couple of coolies, may help to solve the problem 
of how, at a reasonable cost, to destroy refuse leaves, 
twigs, &c. Then shelter should be conserved or supplied 
fo prevent the wind blowing the spores on the leayes 
of the coflee trees. If all this is done, then certainly 
-even Mr. Ward would admit that manure might prove 
a cure for “‘leaf-disease”—not of the causn, Hemileia 
vastatriz, but the prruct, debility superinduced by re- 
peated visits of the voracious parasite to the life-sup- 
plying laboratory of the plant, contained in its foliage. 
But, if nothing is done: if neither burying nor burning 
is resorted to, if shelter is not provided, and if spores 
on the leaves are not killed by sulphurous gases before 
they germinate and enter the stomata, then manuring 
must be resorted to, even at the risk of propagating the 
fungus, because it is better to manure so as to foster - 
fungus, plus leaves and fruit, rather than abstain from 
manuring at the risk of seeing tree, foliage and fruit 
becoming ‘‘ small by degrees and {not} beautifully less,” 
from the persistent presence and destructive effects of . 
the fungus. To give up manuring would be to throw 
up the sponge and confess ourselves hopelessly beaten 
in the contest; but clearly ow duty is if possible to 
follow Mr. Ward’s advice and apply manure as a com* 
plement to operations calculated to annihilate or reduce 
to the smallest minimum those fungus spores, which, if 
present, would, in proportion to their number, deprive 
the coffee of the life sap elaborated in the leaf cells as 
the result of an application of manure. [Hemileia vast- 
atriz, so far from being the external development of 
an “internal ulcer,” as an authority highly honoured 
by a certain sapient judge explicity taught, is so essenti- 
ally an external agent, that its spores might, for an in- 
definite period, be scattered over the leayes of a coffee 


tree, without producing the slightest ill effects, provided, | 


the spores did not receive moisture to germinate them 
and enable them to enter the leaves by the mouths on 
their lower surface. The spores and the fayourable con- 
ditions present, no condition of a tree can enable it to 
resist an attack, while no predisposition will intensify 
that attack. Once for all, planters, and critics of plant- 
ing operations, may dismiss from their minds all ideas 
of “ leaf-disease” having been caused by errors in de- 
tails of cultivation or the constituents of manure. But 
for the mysterious development in 1869 of a parasite 
which had been previously latent, leaf-disease (the effect 
of the parasite’s operations) would be non-existent, and 
the majority of our cofiee estates would be still yield- 
ing average crops of 6 ewt. per acre or even more, 
Our one error, as we now can see, was the very natural 
one of growing in large and unbroken areas, to the 
almost total exclusion of other products, that which paid 
the cultivator best: that which gave the largest and the 
most profitable returns. That was the principle on which 
potatoes were so largely grown in Ireland and other 
places, and that is the principle on which wheat is grown 
in America and Australia; tobacco in Sumatra; sugar 
in the West Indies, Java, &c. When visitations of pro- 
vidence, in the shape of, disastrous natural agencies, con- 
vey sharp lessons, then some-of us can loudly condemn 
what their neighbours and eyen they themselves did, as 
unscientific and even immoral. As far as Ceylon coffee 
planting is concerned, all we can say is that unless we 
are suflermg for the one error we have mentioned, or 
unless special chastisement has come upon us for special 
sins, we do not feel that planters are to blame. On 
most of the estates, all that capital and labour, care 
and skill, and scientific appliance, could effect was done 
to keep the soil in heart while it yielded remunerative 


crops. When Skobeloff had a great disaster inflicted on 
him, he said: “I blame no one: it was the will of 
God.” So, without irreverence, we think we may assume 


that it was the will of providence that the great and 
once .prosperous coffee enterprise of Ceylon and the 
Hastern world should be checked (we cannot and will 
not say destroyed) by the development of a new and 
terrible parasite. The plague having existed aud oper- 
ated injuriously for a considerable period of years, may 
we not cherish the hope that the time for its gradual 
lessening in virulence, if not its entire disappearance, is 
close at hand. Perhaps the theory of “cycles” may 
not be deemed scientific or worthy of regard by the 
school to which Mr. Marshall Ward belongs, but surely 
he must have at least adverted to the idea of the pest 
passing away with effluxion of time. Is there anything 
in the nature of Hemileta vastatrix, or in the analogy 
of like pests, to render the hope of its virtual dis- 
appearance within a few years unreasonable? 


BEMILEIA VASTATRIX AND COFFEE LEAF— 
DISEASE: MR. MARSHALL WARD’S) REPLY 
TO CRITICISMS ON BIS REPORTS. 

(Zo the Editor, ‘‘ Ceylon Observer.”) 

Duar Srr,—In replying to Mr. Talbot’s criticism 
on my third report on coffee leaf-disease, I propose to 
consider at the same time some of the various othr 
remarks which have been mad+, both in private letters 
and in the newspapers, and which must be looked 
upon as adverse to proper views of the nature of this — 
“disease”: this I do the more readily, since a few 
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complaints have reached me to the effect that some 
points in my reports have been misunderstood hy lay 
readers, anil it may be possible, therefore, to render 
service by vre-stating the important conclusions in 
slightly different language. 

The chief points touched upon more or less in the 
criticisms referred to are the following, and I will take 
them in order after mentioning them as below :— 

(1) The general conclusions to which the whole 
research has impelled me, viz:—that ‘ leaf-disease” is 
caused by the ravages of a vegetable parasite derived 
from without; 

(2) The statement in my 8rd report to the effect 
that ‘‘no special predisposition on the part of the 
coffee is required for its infection” ; 

(3) The statement that ‘‘ manure cannot be properly 
looked upon as a cure for the disease,” and 

(4) The conclusions arrived at respecting the use 
of remedial measures. 

With regard to the first point, I need not occupy 
time and space with a lengthy argument to repeat what 
each step in my reports goes to prove ; but will shortly 
summarize the position for the sake of the few who 
still indulge in such expressions as ‘‘ the fungus arises 

from a diseased state of the tree,” ‘*the disease arose 
from bad manuring,” it is ‘‘in the sap,” and other 
equally vague statements. 

Hemileia vastatric is a parasitic fungus with a definite, 
and, as we now know, very simple life-history, and is 
propagated by means of spores as are other sitilar 
plants. The chief peculiarity about this particular 
fungus, however, is that its mycelium, or vegetative 
system (acting somewhat like roots and stems of 
other plants), requires the organized materials found 
in the cells of living coffee-leaves for its food, and 
obtains these by spreading in the loose passages be- 
tween the spongy tissues of the leaves, and imbibing 
the contents of the cells which compose these tissues. 

These imbibed food substances, instead of going 
thus to satisfy the voracious appetite of the fungus, 
should normally have gove to benefit the coffee-tree 
asa whole, by supplying the materials necessary for 
building up tissues where required—it might be leaves, 
it might be flowers or fruit &c. 

Hence we see that a direct robbery is perpe- 

trated by the fungus, in appropriating food-materials 
which the cells of the coffee-leaf had, with great 
pepcncitare ofenergy, manufactured for the use of the 
coffee-tree as a whole. 
“Now such materials are manufactured or elaborated 
in the green parts of the coffee-plant, and especially 
in the cells of the leaf exposed to light and air, thence 
to pass into the branches, stems &c. to be distributed 
as required. To replace quickly the food-materials 
of which it has been robbed, therefore, the coffee leaf 
would require at least not less manufacturing capabil- 
ity than it had before; but it has (ess, because the 
Spreading mycelium, occupying space on and in the 
leaf, destroys eventually the little hardworking cells 
which would have made more food-stuffs. Hence the 
fungus further does injury by destroying the tissues, 
and oceupying space which should have benefited the 
coffee tree. 


its period of usefulness, and the coffee-tree must pro- 
vide more leaves in a given time, if it is to obtain 
the same amount of manufactured material that 
normally derived from the activity of the leaves, 
Unlessit can do this, or unless the total amount of 
active leaves &c, is more than the tree requires, the 
ability to producecrop must be diminished. 
ing to meet this difficulty (so to speak) the functions 
of the coffee-tree as n whole become still more dis- 


it | 


Jn attempt- | 


turbed, and it must be plain to all that, if such a | 


condition of things lasts for a long time, or rcurs 
often, the ability to manufacture and distribute the 


In doing these injuries to the leaf, the fungus shortens | 


large quantities of food-material necessary for the 
production of the amount of crop looked for must 
diminish—the periodic losses of matter and local diss 
turbance of function affect the whole tree, and it i 
suid to be ‘‘ diseased.” : 

Chere can be no difficulty, therefore, in under- 
standing the phenomena of ‘ leaf-disease’ which 
have so long and so generally puzzled the plant- 
ing community: a tree cannot be expected to 
produce leaves, flowers aid fruit &e., in the same 
proportions when thus afflicted, as it did when the 
numerous drains and disturbances were absent. In the 
local actions at numerous centres of the parasite we 
see a vera causa for ‘‘leaf-disease,” and it becomes 
unnecessary to seck refuge in vague expressions. 

I would now call attention to still further proof that 
the fungus causes the disease. In proportion as coffee 
plants are sheltered from the spores of the fungus do 
they remain free from the disease ; while exposed plants 
become diseased as the fungus obtains a hold on their 
tissues. On sowing spores of Hemileia on certain leaves 
I found that these lenves became diseased : not only 
so, but the ‘‘disease-spots” appeared on the area 
where the sowing was made, and nowhere else on the 
plant, unless spores were again sown. If a leaf has 
only one ‘‘ disease-spot” on it, the damage done is 
little; but if many spots occur, the leaf is soon de- 
stroyed ; so, too, with the whole tree. If only a few 
‘* disease-spots” occur here and there, the harm is 
small; it is when many leaves (in proportion to the 
whole) are afllicted with many ‘‘spots,” that the 
rapidly denuded tree suffers so much. 

I need not here detail the experiments which led to 
these results, nor the numerous actual ‘‘ infections ” 
performed; but will simply refer to the reports published 
during the past two years. When, however, it is 
demonstrated that, of two plants grown from West 
Indian seed, in baked earth or in earth from England, 
the one which is sheltered from spores does not become 
diseased, while that which is ‘‘infected” (by sowing 
spores) does become diseased in due course, we have 
no longer any excuse for doubting that the fungus is 
the great cause of the disease. There is, however, much 
less doubt expressed regarding this point, than with 
respect to the next, viz:— 

(2) ‘*No special predisposition on the part of the 
coffee is required for its infection.” Having discovered 
that a coffee-leaf could be ‘‘ infected with leaf-disease ” 
by means of the spores ; and having proved that natural 
infection occurs by the germination of wind-blown 
spores &c., it became necessary to ascertain exactly 
under what condition this takes place. 

The first circumstance of importance is clearly that 
wa'ler or moist air be present, for ina dry atmosphere 
no spore can germinate: the spore remains on the leaf 
apparently unchanged for an indefinite period, unless 
sufficient aqueous vapour be provided, and in such 
** disease”’ follows. 


cases no 
The other two conditions are always present 
(with rare exceptions when the temperature falls 


very low): they are, the presence of atmospheric 
air or oxygen, and that the temperature be suitable 
for the development of the fungus. Provided 
these three conditions of the environment be not 
absent, I find no difficulty in bringing about the 
germination of the fungus spore; and if this takes 
place on the stoma-bearing skin or epidermis which 
covers the leaf of coffee, the little germ-tube enters 
the stoma or spore, grows and branches inside the 
leaf, forming a mycelium or “fungus plant’’in the cavities 
which drains the leaf-cells of their food-substances as 
already described. 

Now, putting aside for the moment the question 
whether a coffee-leaf which is mch in food-materials or 
the reverse best suits such a ‘fungus plant,”’ I pro- 
ceeded to make experiments by sowing the spores of 
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Hemileia on all kinds of coffee-leaves, old and young, 
weak and strong, &c., to see #f any special predisposition 
to disease existed ; or, in more exact words, to see if 
any one kind was more ‘‘ predisposed” than another. 

The answer to these questioning experiments is a 
definite one. In ail cases 1 found that the leaf could 
be infected ; that the germ-tubes entered the stomata, 
and the tissues became ‘‘ diseased.” I here, in fact, 
asked nature herself ‘‘ Are any kinds of coffee more 
predisposed toinfectionthanthe other?” Andnature said: 
“No!” Such is the true interpretation of the successful 
experiments on coffee from Ceylon, Java, India, and 
Jamaica, of several varieties and at various ages. 

Hence it will be seen that my statement_is in no 
way of the nature of an opinion. I was biassed by 
no predetermined idea when commencing these en- 
quiries ; or, if any assumption was tacitly admitted, it 
was to the effect that some kinds might be more 
prone to ‘‘disease” than others. 

It may be replied, although the above has been 
proved, it is surely true that when once inside the 
leaf the fungus does not do the same amount of damage 
in all cases. J will not here multiply examples, but 
will shortly examine the results of many observations 
bearing on this difficult matter, 

We have seen that Hemileia differs from many other 
plants in being unable to construct its own food- 
substances from the air and earth &c., as does the 
coffee and similar plants: since, however, Hemileia 
requires these substances ready made, it steals them 
from the coffee. In a certain seuse, therefore, we may 
look upon the coffee leaf as the soil in which the 


fungus-plant lives ; and we shall not be surprized to | 


find that according to the nutritive auality of this 
living soil, so to speak, the little fungus-plants flourish 
well or ill, much as coffee plants thrive or the reverse 
in good or bad vegetable mould, &c. It is important 
to bear in mind, however, that the roots of a plant 
like coffee send crude sap up into the leaves, and it is 
not until the materials have become elaborated in 
the leaves that they serve for food: the fungus, 
therefore, is more accurately compared with the crop 
than with the whole tree in this respect. 

- It becomes probable from the foregoing that a fungus- 
plant or mycelium might be found to grow more 
rapidly in some leaves than in others. I find that 
the finest specimens, botanically speaking, of Hemileia 
vastatriz are grown on those leaves from which the 
fungus can obtain its food most readilyi, ¢, on the 
succulent, vigorous, well-developed leaves of a_ fine 
tree, where the cells are readily broken into, and the 
contents rich in food-stuffs, Such leaves abound in 
the height of the growing season (April to June, and 


September to November near Kandy), and I need. not | 


remark further how. terribly they suffer from the 
abundant mycelium about July and December as a rule. 

It thus becomes evident that the fungus-plant can 
be placed in any kind of leaf with equal facility, just 
as coffee seedlings can be planted in any kind of soil ; 
and that the former flourishes best in a well-nourished, 
succulent leaf, from which it can most readily obtain 
rich food, much as the latter thrives in deep, luxuri- 
ant mould. In both cases, of course, other things are 
supposed equal, since differences in temperature, the 
amount of moisture, intensity of light, ete. etc, have 
their due effects. - 

And now I come to the most difficult point. It 
will probably be replied that good cottee suffers least 
even though the fungus be plentiful, and that it is 
the poor, weak, ‘‘shuck” tree which exhibits the 
ravages of the pest so lamentably, But we must here 
take care lest we argue in a circle, In many cases 
known to me it is simply because the coffee 
has not yet become the prey of the fungus that it 
looke so well, Good, deep soil suffers little, although 
it supports many luxuriant plants ; 80, too, good strong 


coffee can afford to feed many little fungus plants, 
and yet its large leaf-surface supply material to produce 
crop as well. Much ‘‘ good coffee,” in fact, does 
‘support large quantities of mycelium as well as of crop, 

But I have thus far allowed the assumption that 
other things are equal, while as a matter of fact, other 
things are commonly very unequal where coffee and its 
‘disease ” in one place, are compared with those at 
a distance. My reports abundantly show what are 
the chief factors in this connection ; but I may call 
attention to one or two points which appear to be 
either unknown or ignored by many of the critics 
who so readily compare unequal things together, with 
the somewhat naive surprize that the results are not 
equal. To expect two coffee trees on an estate (and 
the illustration may be extended to masses) to be 
equally ‘‘diseased’” simply because they stand near 
one another is, to say the least, daring, since it in- 
volves one or other of the following comprehensive 
assumptions. It must be assumed either—(a) that 
the two trees were at the outset equal in all respects 
—that their root-masses, leaf-surfaces, &c. were alike 
in extent and exposure, and that the relations of 
these to the soil and air, light, &c. were similar in 
all respects—that equal quantities of food-materials 
were in the two trees, and that the supplies and de- 
mands connected with this were steadily equal, &c, &e. 
It must further be assumed that each tree received 
at the outset the same quotum of disease-producivg 
fungus-spores, which developed with equal energy and 
effect, and were equally related, actively and passively 
in the two cases. , 

Or, if the above formidable details be not assumed, 
it must be allowed (b) that the various complex re- 
lations between coffee and its surroundings on the 
one hand, and Hemileia and its environment on the 
other, though differing in details in all possible degrees 
among themselves, amounted to the same final result 
in the cases selected:—that, although the trees were 
dissimilarly related to earth, air, light and the fungus, 
&c, as far as quantity goes, yet they became in the 
end diseased to the same extent. 

Either of these assumptions would be rash in the 
extreme ; and it is a bold argument to infer that 
because one of two trees, apparently similar in man 
respects, is “worse diseased ” than another, that the 
reason is outside what has been stated. 

In cases where trees or groups of trees are pointed 
out as “ disease-proof or practically so,” on what 
grounds are the assertions made? Have those who 
make the statements satisfied themselves that there 
are no other reasons than those they give for the 
comparative immunity from ‘‘ disease spots,” at the 
time of the particular trees referred lo? “Have taey- 
even proved that the trees remain ‘free from disease ” 
for a year; or that the relations between the number 
of diseased and healthy leaves are not different in the 
cases cited. And yet, surely the onus of proof lies with 
those who,ontrovert record of obseryed facts with unsup- 
ported statements ; and it is, to say the least, rash to 
affirm that a tree is less “diseased” than its neighbours, 
without being able to say that the tree was carefully 
and closely observed for a sufficiently long time. But 
even admitting that “a tree here and there shows fewer 
“ disease-spots ” during a given period than surround- © 
ing specimens, who will undertake to prove that it 
has bad as much chance of becoming infected as 
another? There is nothing remarkable, for instance, — 
in more spores being distributed successfully on the — 
leaves of one tree than on those of nother: nor ~ 
could we be surprized if many spores fail from the 
leaves altogether. The following simple illustration 
may make my meaning clearer, though it docs not — 
cover the whole question. Suppose several boys bath- — 
ing in a stream near the banks, snd suppose leeches — 
to be borne down by the stream, and falling from — 
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the bushes at various heights, would it |e wise to 
argue that the boy who got most leeches attached to 
his body was ‘‘ more susceptible” or ‘specially pre- 
disposed ” to them? 


(3) I now pass on to consider the third statement, 
to which so much objection has been raised, viz. :— 
‘* Manure cannot properly be looked upon as a cure 
for the disease.” If the organized materinls or food- 
stuffs in the cells of the coffee leaf ave the proper 
food of the parasite JZemilcia, as is found to be the 
case } and if manure, after being worked up into 
organized materials, is a proper food for coffee, as no 
ove will doubt it is, then it follows that in manuring 
coffee to provide nourishment for the production of 
fruit, &¢., we indirectly manure /Temileia, It should 
be remembered that the crop obtains its principal 
nutriment from the leaves, just as does the fungus ; 
and, unfortunately, they both take similar materials, 

It must be clear that we at least run a risk of 
increasing the amount of fungus and of ils spores (the 
orange-red rust), and therefore of the leaf-tissues being 
destroyed, &c,, as we increase the amount of food-stuffs 
by manuring ; and if the fungus, 7.¢., the ds: ase-producr 
is increased, it is obviously absurd to consider the dis- 
ease cured. I do not wish the above tobe construed 
as meaning thab manure should not be used in the 
cultivation of the coffee; it must be used, or. the 
drains on the tree will be more than it can stand. 
It would be as rash to conclude that manure does 
no good to coffee suffering from loss of sap and func- 
tional disturbances induced by Lemileia, as to imagine 
that food could do no good to a man suffering from 
loss of blood, and certain consequences following it : 
in both cases, however, it should be borne in mind 
that the evil may be past remedy if the patient hag 
been too long neglected. And it should also occur 
to all, that the prime cause of the loss of sap, &c., 
should be destroyed, by burning or burying all spore- 
laden leaves possible, by shelter, and other precautions. 

A coffee tree badly aflicted with Hemilcia and bearing 
a large crop suffers more than one bearing an cqually 
large crop but less fungus, or than one bearing more 
fungus and less crop—other things being nearly the 
same. It is known that both the fungus and the 
crop drain the leaves of substances formed in their 
green cells exposed to light, air, &c,, and since by 
manuring we supply crude sap (mineral and other sub- 
stances in solution) in larger quantities to be worked 
up in the leaves, it is possible in a given case for a 
tree to support both crop and fungus until the former 
is all ripe, provided the functional activity of the 
leaves &e was not already too far disturbed. 

It is now casy to conceive the following possible cases: — 
(1) A tree is deficient of manure and leaves, and suf- 
fers severely, because its tissues are not replaced nearly 
as fast as the fungus destroys them. (2) Suflicient 
manure is present to supply crude sap as required, 
and the amount of leaf surface is large enough to 

rovide food for all purposes; new leaves fori as the 
ungus destroys older ones, and the tree appears pretty 
even throughout. (8) The tree is so richly fur- 
nished with leaves, and so abundantly provided with 
crude sap, that the comparatively sina amount of 
fungus mycelium is easily supported, and yet abuad- 
ance of food materials remain for the tree, as the 
leaf-cells elaborate what comes from the roots &e. 
And every degree of complication of these circumstances 
ocenrs, and he who undertakes to explain the con- 
dition of a tree must carefully ber this in mind. 
Not only do trees differ in the number, sizes, density 
&e, of their loaves, but they differ in the quantity 
of spores which they receive. Not only do they dif- 
fer as to the sources of income at the roots (clny, 
grub, water, ‘slab-rock’’ &c, have their different influ- 
ences) and from the leaves (their stoutness, number, 
Bercrnre to sunlight, moisture, wind &c, have to be 
8 . 
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considered); but they differ with respect to the number 
and kind of drains on their resources (crop, leaf-buds, 
and mycelium, &c.). It should not, therefore, be rashly 
concluded that the differences which can be readily 
explained by known agents are brought about by 
unkuown causes; the wonder is not that two ccffee 
trees should suffer unequally from ‘‘leaf-disease” ; 
it is‘ rather that any one should expect otherwise, J 
hope that T have now shown why, in manuring diseas: «| 
coffee, without taking steps to remove the sources of 
reinfection as the leaf surface is increased, a serioug 
risk of increasing the amount of fungus is incurred; 
pay, that unless the conditions for spore germin- 
ation happen to be witheld (rain, dew,} &c,) 
the risk becomes acertain danger, I may now pass 
on to consider the last’ point with which we ave here 
concerned: 


(4) It is agreed that, while the coffee must be tman- 
ured, to enable itto support crop ete., the sources of 
reinfection should be diminished, in order that all the 
food-products formed in the plant may go for the 
benefit of the tree : how can the sources of re-infection 
be diminished ? Ona small scale (as with coffee plants 
grownin wardian cases, lighted rooms etc.) two ways 
are perfectly practicable. 

The spores of the fungus may be prevented from 
alighting on the leaves, or, if they do alight there, 
water can be withheld from them, and no disease appears: 
this is the first and surest method of preventing infec- 
tion. The second way is to kill the germinating fungus 
beforeits tubes enter the leaf and form the ‘‘ disease 
spots”: this method is less certain, because so many 
causes may co-operate to prevent the destruc'ive agent 
from seizing all the germinal tubes. Nevertheless, 
with care, this method is also successful, 

In the open air, however, and on large masses of 
coffee, under various kinds of control, the problem 
of destroying the spores becomes a much more dif- 
ficult one, since it is impossible to guard the tree 
entirely from wind and moisture. Here also, how 
ever, both the above methods are ayailable to a cert- 
ain extent. We may, first, devote our energies to 
the destruction of all spore-laden leaves and prunings, 
provide as much shelter as possible, and in every 
way seek to prevent spores from reaching the coffee, 
since, when once there, we cannot withhold moisture 
and prevent germination. Secondly we may devise 
some method of applying a Cestructive reagent to kill 
those spores which do reach the coffee. 

It is witli respect to the second method that so much 
has been written and attempted, and I will examine 
once more what the application of an external re- 
medy implies : ~ 

Ist. It must effectually kill all the germinal tubes 
before they enter the leaf (which they commence todo 
in about 24 hours from the b-ginning of germination), 
and yet must not injure the coffee, 

These two importurt conditions further demand other 
properties on the part of the re-agent or ‘cure’ 
employed, viz. :—(a) It must be capable of rapid and 
wide diffusion, so that it may extend into every cor- 
ner of the treee, and so reach the most remote 
spore. (b) It must be very soludle, so that it may 
be taken up by the water in which the germ-tubes 
are forming. (¢c) It must act for a long ard 
continuously, in order that the later germ-tubes may 
be attacked as they form. 

2nd. But this is not all. Several gaseous com- 
pounds can be named whieh would satisfy the above 
conditions of eflicacy and safety, combined with pro- 
perties of diffusibility, solubility, &e., but most of 
them would be too expensive. ‘The 


time, 


to be 
used on estates must be very cheap iv the first in- 
stance, since large quantities will be necessary. 

3rd. And the application of the remedial agents 
must be simple: the planter should be quite familiar 
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with all that takes place, no machinery or time- 
consuming processes being admissible on estates. 

4th. Having decided that a powder which evolves 
a soluble gas meeting all the requirements is simplest, 
it becomes necessary to see exactly when the applica- 
tion should occur In my 3rd report are data on 
which this can be based, and we see that the re- 
agent should be on the leaves when the spores begin 
to germinate. What does this mean? Simply that 
the soluble chemical is to be active during the very 
wet weather, and consequently that it becomes washed 
to the roots of the coffee tree. Doubly cautious, 
therefore, must we be of such bodies as. carbolic 
acid and mineral poisons, since the continued applica- 
tion ut sufficiently rapid intervals would be a great 
source of danger at the roots. I may point out that, 
from this point of view. it matters little whether 
earbolic acid is applied as ordinary carholic powder 
mixed with caustic lime, or in the chemically feeble 
compounds such as “‘carbolate of lime” &c. 

5th. But the planter requires more than the 
above: it is not enough that he possesses the re- 
quisite chemical, and knows when to apply it. He 
-also demands that a minimum of labour force shall 
be employed. I take it that, apart from other rea- 
sons, e-tates will not supply the labour necessary to 
go over all the acres once a week or so (as would 
be necessary in the wet season), and it does not seem 
wise to ignore this practical difficulty. 

6th. But suppose the planting community to have 
overcome all the above difficulties : suppose that every 
estate has arranged for efficient and continuous ap- 
plication, at the proper times, of a suitable remedy, 
the danger of reinfection must still be guarded 
against; for a very few spores from native villages, 
abandoned coftee estates, the leaves on the ground,. 
and from the jnngle, may rapidly make things bad 
again, if no precautions are taken. It is quite cert- 
ain, therefore, that a successful fight can only be 
made if the sources of reinfeclion are removed: in 
any case, the trees must be sheltered, and the dis- 
eased leaves swept and destroyed. 

7th. And the coffee must also be cultivated: 
manuring and pruning must be carried on just as 
well. I need not comment further on the reasons 
for the advice given: it is useless to ignore any of 
the facts before us. 

8th. JI would now ask: is it not a wiser plan to 
turn our attention to the slower but surer method 
of protecting coffee as much as possible against infec- 
tion? By carefully destroying all leaves and prunings 


a great deal may be done towards ridding the estate — 


of what spores are then on it: by jealously pre- 
serving what shelter there is, and by providing more 
where possible, much can be done towards keeping 
spores from without. 


Manuring must be properly carried on under any , 


circumstances ; the chief ends {o be attained in the 
present difficulty are that the manure shall not be 
most active just when the rains come on, It is im- 
pozsible to give any general directions for the whole 
island : planters on the estates can alone judge of 
these matters, since they are ruled by many and 
varying circumstances, 

Pruning must also be conducted as carefully as 
ever ; or cven more so. And now let me make a 
few remarks «n the system often employed. It is 
not uncommon fer estates on the Kandy side of 
Nuwara Eliya to manure in January (say) and prune 
about the same time: on other estates the pruning 
has been left until June, while others perform the 
operation in the interval. 

Those leaves which are formed very early, and have 
the dry sunny weather of January, February, and 
March to work in—i. ¢. to elaborate the sap,as they 
are exposed to light and air—possess this great 


advantage: the air is too dry for the — vigorous 
growth of Hemileia, and little or no “‘disease” appears. 
In May and June the fungus is beginning to attack 
the succulent leaves formed in the preceding few 
weeks, and about July they will become badly diseased 
to disseminate more spores. If the pruning has been 
delayed until June, however, large numbers of the 
incipient disease spots, with the mycelium, become 
removed before the latter has fruited: there can be 
little doubt that this occurred in the case of the 
field mentioned by Mr. Talbot, and I would call the 
earnest attention of planters to the success of his 
experiment. In this connection planters require simply 
their own methods, suited in each case to the estate 
and climate ; but, understanding the phases of the 
“* disease,” a great deal may be done by having either 
fewer leaves in May and June (so that a smaller 
surface for infection is offered) or many hardcned 
and old ones—not because they resist infection, 
but because they will have been on the branches long 
enough to have done good work for the tree during 
a period of immunity from disease. I strongly urge 
planters to use all their thouzhts and efforts on this 
part of the subject; for the gradual reduction of Hemileia, 
by depriving it of its best food at critical moments ap- 
pears to me by no means a hopeless task. 

Thope Ihave succeeded in rendering clearer the im- 
portant points, and, im conclusion, I would indicate what 
appear to be some of the chief sources of error on the 
part of those who misunderstand the true nature of ‘‘eaf- 
disease,” and its relations to coffee, and Hemileia. On 
the one hand, a confusion of ideas seems to exist 
with respect to the meanings of the terms employed, 
and, on the other, a difficulty in conceiving such large 
effects to be produced by such apparently emall causes. 

“* Leaf-disease”” is too frequently confounded with 
the parasite (Hemileia) which causes it: a disease is 
an abnormal state or condition of the organism, and 
we are here concerned with a disease of the leaves, 
caused by the savages of a fungus. 

“* Predisposition to infection” implies that the tree 
must Lave undergone some profound internal change, 
before it could be attacked by the fungus : not only 
does no evidence exist to support this view, but healthy 
coffee is as easily infected as any other. 

The coffee-plant or tree is a complex organism, and 
has a life of its own—a life which consists of the sum- 
total of the lives of its cells, harmoniously working 
together. Kill a few cells or leaves, and little harm 
is done to- the leaf or tree, because s0 many more 
cells and leaves remain to carry on the work ; but, 
if many cells and leaves be destroyed at frequent 
intervals, the whole tree suffers. 

Hemileia thus injures the tree asa whole, by des- 
troying the tissues which prepare its organized food, 
robbing it of substance, and overthrowing the balance 
of its functions. Did this occur but once, the tree 


‘would put out fresh leaves, rapidly form new food- 


materials out of the crude sap passing up from the 
roots &c,, and repair the damage done: the continued 
repetition of this damage, however, gives the tree 
too little time. New leaves must be formed ere much 
crop can be produced and supported, and if these also 
rapidly become destroyed, continual efforts to supply 
new foliage make up the major part of the tree’s 
duty, and the tax of bearing much crop is too severe, 

The sap of the tree does not simply flow up and 
down in definite channels, as does the circulating blood 


in animals: nor may the sap of a tree be too 
closely compared with the blood of an animal. Much 
error arises from misconception on these points It is 


not by pouring poisonous matter into a circulating 
medium, nor is it by merely tapping and drawing off 
fluids fromm the tree, that Hemileia does so much in- 
jury: it is in breaking down the little cells which 
manufacture the essential food of the tree, and thus 
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roducing lesions, and disturbances in the relation 
etween the cells &c., that so much direct harm is 
done. The whole is therefore injured by innumerable 
injuries to its harmoniously connected parts. 
Those who imagine that manure acts as ‘‘a cure 
for leaf-disease” by rendering the contents of the 
tree upalatable (so to speak) to the fungus, evidently 
misunderstand the nature of the ‘‘ disease” altogether ; 
while aay who think that by thickening the skin 
or epidermis of the-coffee-leaf the latter would be 
rendered impervious to the germinal.tubes overlook 
the fact that these tubes enter the stomata or ‘‘ breath- 
ing-pores,” each of which is to such a body as a 
moderate sized house door to a man, or an ordinary 
drain pipe to a snake With every hope that I have 
succeded in clearing up difficulties, and with apo- 
— jogies for occupying so much of your valuable space,— 
believe me, yours truly, 
: H. MARSHALL WARD, Oryptogamist. 
eee 


HEMILETA VASTATRIX AND THE “COFFEE 
LEAF-DISEASE ” IT SUPERINDUCES: IS THERE 
BALM [VAPORIZED] IN FIJI? 

Mr. Marshall Ward, it will be observed, adheres to 
the position that a gas-producing substance, to be effectual, 
‘must be applied so as to kill the spores before they 
enter the ever-open stomata or breathing mouths of the 
leaves. The fungus, once inside and spreading its myce- 
lium through the sap-cells, is, according to the Crypto- 
_gamist, safe from attack. If the stomata do not contract 
after the entry of the fungus, we scarcely see why the 
parasite should enjoy such complete immunity. Where 
a comparatively solid body entered, surely a subtle gas 
can follow. Mr. Schrottky certainly asserts that, by his 
process, the fungus is prevented from ripening its spores : 
killed inside the leaf, in fact. And why not, or why 
should a carbolate of lime, very weak in carbolic acid, 
applied to the foliage of a tree, do harm to its roots? 
Hunan nature is human nature, even in a cryptogamist, 
and the manifest determination to hold that nothing 
od can come out of Mr. Schrottky’s Nazareth reminds 
(we hope Mr. Ward will not be shocked) of “the 
Turk who can bear no brother near the throne.” What 
the planters of Ceylon desiderate is a cure for leaf 
disease in the shape of a destroyer of the germs which 
e that disease, and, provided the desideratum is dis- 
covered, their gratitude and due reward will be bestowed 
on the discoverer, whether he is known to the world 
as Marshall Ward of England, Schrottky of Germany, 
w Storck of far Fiji. The interesting and important 
ter from the latter gentleman, which reached us as 
6 were writing our previous article on Mr. Ward’s com- 
munication, dwells on certain subsidiary questions, before 


We suppose there will be a universal con- 
fensus of opinion in favour of Mr. Storck’s argument 
that coffee planters in Ceylon would have done wisely 
had they more frequently and largely introduced seed 
abroad: especially from Arabia or Abyssinia. 
while Mr. Storck's premises are, on general grounds of 
‘acientific and sound culture, admitted to be correct, Mr. 

Marshall Ward has, beforehand, effectually disposed of 
i the conclusion that to the general use of local seed, 
and trees weakened in consequence, is due the develop- 
ment of Hemileia vastatrix, Plants grown from im- 
ported seed may have great merits of their own, but 


But, | 


amongst those merits power to resist attacks of the 
insidious fungus spores cannot certainly be ranked. Ag 
regards grub eating coffee roots, we knew what that 
was long before Henvileia emerged from the obscurity 
of its jungle home. No doubt, the evil has not only 
been more observed, but has been far more prevalent 
and destructive since the advent of the leaf fungus. Few 
Ceylon planters, however, we believe, will be prepared 
to admit that increased prevalence of giub stands in 
the relation of consequence to the external fungus as 
cause. Whether, on the other hand, root fungi predis- 
pose to attack from grub or not is a moot question. 
A local scientist, My. A. Dixon, holds that the grubs 
neyer attack healthy rootlets: the attraction to the 
poochies, he insists, is to be foundin the fungi which 
infest diseased roots. There is one planter of standing, 
too, who once asked at a meeting: ‘‘Has any one ever 
seen a grub with roots in its mouth?” and Mr. Dixon 
holds that the mandibles of the grub are unequal to 
the task of eating coffee rootlets. The vast majority 
of the planters, however, have no doubt that the white 
grub feeds on. the perfectly healthy rootlets of their 
coffee bushes. Personally, we long cherished the con- 
viction that insects ate only dead or dying yegetable 
matier. But there was no resisting the accumulated facts 
in the experience gained of white ants by the tea planters 
of India and the cocoa planters of Ceylon, and, to come 
nearer home, what the coffee planters of Ceylon have 
suffered from the ravages of the grubs of cockchafers. 
Hemileia vastatrix by enfeebling the coffee trees may 
render them less able to go through a recuperative pro- 
cess after being attacked at the roots by mubs; but 
the fungus is far less answerable for the grubs than 
Tenterden Steeple was for the accumulation of Good- 
win Sands. What joyful holidays should we have in 
Ceylon, if we but felt assured that really ‘ perfect eures”’ 
had simultaneously been discovered for the two destructive 
agencies which have so long been burning the candle of 
life of the coffee bush at both ends. Repeated and pain- 
ful disappointments in the past render us liable to the 
suspicion that such news is “too good to be true.” 
Still we are inclined to “hope for the best,’ in regard 
to the operations directed againt the lives, vegetable and 
animal, of leaf fungus and root grub. The analogy of 
sugarcanes, which can be so easily changed, if disease, 
whether fungoid or insect, appears on them, scarcely 
holds good in regard to coffee, which could only be 
changed at a ruinous expense;—with the doubt if the 
same soil could bear cofiee a second time, and with the 
certainty that introduced coffees are as liable to attacks 
of the destructive fungus as that which has existed in 
Ceylon probably since the time of the 
voyagers from Suez and Aden. The result 
servation and enquiries during a recent visit to the rapidly 


Muhammadan 
of our ob- 


rising sugar district of Mackay in Northern Queensland 
was the conviction that whatever effect continued pro- 
pagation from the same kind of cane might have in 
ageravating the effects of rust or insect blight, the varie- 
ties of cane, which are numerous to bewilderment, differ 
essentially in their liability to, or immunity from, attack. 
The young industry, which was nearly snuffed ont by 
“a red rust fungus” 1865, has now quite revived 
under the process of importing canes from all parts of 


the world,—from places so far apart as the islands of 
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the South Pacific and the Antilles of the far West,— 
and growing those which experience has proved to be 
the best as disease-resisters and saccharine-juice-yielders. 
Amongst the worst, from its liability to disease, is the 
pale, soft, succulent “Bourbon”; amongst the best is 
the more slender and less succulent ‘‘ Rose bamboo.” 
Arguments, therefore, which apply with more or less 
force to sugar culture must be received with large quali- 
fication when the hard-wooded perennial coffee is in 
question. Of one thing there can be no doubt: both 
plants benefit largely by copious applications of lime, 
and were this substance available in large quantities at 
a cheap rate, and could it also be cheaply applied in its 
caustic state to the funeus-infested coffee of Ceylon, we 
could soon afford to laugh at leaf-disease, Hemileia being 
relegated with a specially hearty ha! ha! to the limbo 
of rare herbarium specimens. We have seen some warn- 
ings about the too free use of lime with reference to 
its eftects on certain soils. But we should really like 
to see the coffee estate in Ceylon, the soil of which, as 
well as the plants, would not be benefited by a ton per 
acre per annum, dusted over the trees at frequent in- 
tervals and ultimately affecting fallen leaves, prunings, 
buried weeds and the soil. The latter is, over the vast 
proportion of the coffee-growing region, not essentially 
infertile, but in a state to yield up far less of its fer- 
tility than is desirable because of the over-prevalence 
of clay, that clay being in a bad mechanical condition 
because of the paucity of lime. We only wish some of 
our planters were able to try the experiment of how 
much lime dusted on the trees to destroy the fungus 
would be necessary before the soil was affected injuri- 
ously instead of beneficially. We are quite at one with 
Mr. Storck as to the value he places on caustic lime, 
the real limit to the use of which cure for leaf disease 
and soil imperfection is its cost in purchase, carriage 
and application. The cost of sufficiently copious and 
sufficiently frequent applications of lime being in the 
majority of cases prohibitory, most fervently do we hope 
that Mr. Storck’s vapour cure may turn out as great 
a success ashe “predicts” it will. The vast proportion 
of the substances required to produce vapour which will 
kill Hemileia, even when the parasite is inside the leaf, 
without injuring the tenderest leaf or the softest flower, 
exists, Mr. Storck tells us, on estates, and Mr. Filling- 
ham Parr states that the estimate of £2 an acre for 
the first year, vapour being constant, is too high instead 
of too low. But what planter would grudge £2 per acre 
for the first year and £1 per acre for a few succeeding 
years, if he felt certain that the result would be so to 
banish spores of the fatal fungus, as to enable him to 
follow Mr. Storck’s advice by applying organic manures, 
weeds, prunings, &c., to his coffee, without the disheart- 
ening conviction that he was fertilizing the fungus as 
much as the bushes it preyed on. We only wish that 
My. Storck, instead of “predicting” what his automatic 
(self-acting) vapour machines, operating constantly from 
centres over circumferences, will do for Ceylon, had been 
able to tell us that as a matter of fact and history he 
had succeeded in freeing Fiji from a pest introduced 
not by seed-coffee from Ceylon (Mr. Morris insisted that 
seed would not carry living spores) but by plants im- 
prudently imported, Mr. W. F. Parr, a former Ceylon 
planter, no doubt speaks of Mr. Storck’s process as an 


undoubted success. But in asking for the protection of 
a patent, or an adequate money reward in Ceylon, Mr. 
Storck’s case would haye been enormously strengthened 
had he been enabled: to adduce the united testimony of 
the planters of Fiji, that the vapour had banished the 
fungus from the limited coftee culture of the archipelago, 
as effectually as St. Patrick banished the “ vyarmint” 
(if he did banish them, which recent events make us 
doubt) from Iveland. The old adage that a prophet 
has no honour in his own country does not seem to 
apply to Mr. Storck, but probably in Fiji, as here he 
would like to be sure of his reward before he lets the 
public into the secret of all his processes. We suspect 
there is nothing for it, howeyer, but trials sufficient to 
demonstrate perfect success, and then trusting to Goyern- 
ment and the planters for remuneration. It will not 
be forgotten that Mr. George Wall gaye a full trial to 
vaporization as a cure for the fungus, and that it failed. 
The use of multitudinous tins was expensive and the 
vapour did not fully and equally affect the foliage of 
the plants. From the use of the term ‘‘ automatic,” 
are we justified in inferring that besides being driven 
hither and thither by winds, the vapour from Mr. Storck’s 
centres is mechanically driven outwards and upwards 
from those centres, so as to reach and effect every por- 
tion of every tree and every leaf of the foliage? As 
one average man can attend to 50 acres (only four for 
an average estate of 200 acres!) the automatic machines 
(Mr. W. F. Parr uses the term ‘ tins”) can be neither 
very numerous nor very complicated. The substances 
most abundant on estates, apart from varieties of soils 
and manures, are leaves, prunings and weeds, and we 
should have suspected that Mr. Storck combined in- 
cineration with vaporization, but for his denunciation of 
any movement of leaves and twigs. They are to be 
treated with lime in situ and then forked into the soil. 
We do not quite understand why Mr. Storck thought 
it necessary to state, what isso obvious, that the larger 
the area treated by his vapour the better, while the 
statement that an adjoming estate however badly affected 
by the fungus cannot infect one which has been vapor- 
ized is more satisfactory than clear. Amongst the sub- 
sidiary subjects treated by Mr. Storck is that of possible 
improvement in the bearing powers of coffee by resort- 
ing to cross-fertilization. We should be glad to know if 
any experiments in this direction have been tried in 
Ceylon, and with what resnlt? 

We observe that the Planters’ Association of Ceylon 
has declined to offer any reward in the present phase 
of the alleged cure. But if Mr. Storck comes here, 
and under all possible conditions just to himself and yet 
permitting certain evidence of the success of his system, 
conyerts his prediction into absolute fact, we feel we 
can safely assure him that neither cordial gratitude nor 
liberal reward will be wanting. 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Ceylon Observer. ”) 
HEMILEIA VASTATRIX : A COUNTERBLAST — 
FROM FUJI. . 

Levuka, 3rd November 1881. 

Sirn,—I suggested to Mr. Storck that he should 
write you a few remarks about his newly-discovered 
cure for leaf-disease, and he forwards the enclosed, 
which Igend on to you at once, instead of returning 
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’ em to him for correction and amendment. I wrote 
by last mail to my agent in Oolombo respecting Mr. 
Storck obtaining protection from Government for his 
remedy; or, for a certain sum, he would transfer the 
cure to them. My own opinion ig that Mr. Storck 
over-estimates expenses at £2 per acre, as it chiefly 
* depends on the price the tio vessels can be made for 
‘in England, I[ feel very pleased to think that the 
honour of discovering this remedy should have been 
reserved for a Fijian settler.—Your obedient servant, 
WM. FILLINGHAM PARR. 


pid Upper Rewa, Fiji, October 20th, 1881, 
~Srr,—In several of the later issues of the Observer 
and the Tropical Agricwitwrist. I notice a contro- 
‘versy upon the advisability of gathering up and de- 
stroying the dead and dying coffee leaves falling in 
showers after an attack of leaf-disease. It strikes me, 
and indeed Mr. Ward’s own showing bears me out, 
‘that the ground is the best place for such leaves. 
a Just imigine a gang of coolies raking and brushing 
“up amass of such foliage covered with spores, dead 
and alive, and how it must make them fly. Any one 
wishing to diligently and mischievously propagate the 
fungus could do no better, not even taking ito ac- 
‘count the difficulty and expense of the task. Those 
 Jeaves should be disturbed as little as possible, not 
even by the foot of a passing laborer. But if you do 
want to do anything to them, give them a liberal 
- dusting, of which the trees will get their share, of 
good, active lime in dry breezy weather, about once 
gn 14 days during the period of the leaf shower. Let 
all Jie until they are quite black and dead; then fork 
_ them in, and you will find an abatement of leaf-disease 
for a twelvemonth on a field so treated. The empty 
- shell of a spore is quite as dead and harmless under 
the ground as that of any other seed. Nor is there 
any fear of the formation of nidus of that fungus 
_ below the ground, as some of your correspondents se-m 
to apprehend, because the fungus cannot live there 
dn any of its conditions. E think the value of lime, 
asa disinfectant against Memilia vastatriz, is not nearly 
- ehough appreciated. Its effects as a mitigant of that 
pest are far more imprrtant than it is generally 
credited with, and although a compulsory expense, 
‘its application serves » double purpose. I have by 
* systematical application. entirely and lastingly cured a 
“considerable number of coflee trees, with nothing but 
pure lire. 
"IT was much pleased to see several of your corre- 
ll Sa take a rational view of the manner.in which 
he Ceylon plantation coffee plant has deteriorated in 
ee condition, {‘o whieh fact the origin of leaf- 
‘disease muy yet be traced. Only to mention the 
rharous proceeding of using seed from maiden crops, 
nd from the immediate vicinity for scores of years in 
“euccession. ‘Trepical plants will far sooner show a 
Hoterioration of species by indiscreet propagation than 
hose of the temperate zones, where over-production und 
ckléss propagation beve already shown such dire 
-Cffects among the fruits and ,yines of Europe. It 
swell known to gardeners: that successive pro- 
pation by enttings from cuttings and grafts from 
Btatis weakens the specific hardiness of any plant, 
“Which is to be noticed in ‘their produce, whether 
Howers or fruit. Although the art of grafting is 
Bry old, it has not heen | very* extensively prac- 
“tised for purposds of systematical propagation (multi- 
plication) of any given and previously approved variety 
“yagi witil eome 200 years ago. But somo quarter 
Of a century back many of the most intelligent fruit- 
tis of Europe, yavdeners antl amatenrsa, became 
ve’ to the fact that many of the once standard 
— hovsehold varietivs of apples aud pears showed un- 
Mistakablo signs of deterioration, both in. their 
me 164 
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physical appearance, and in the size and flavor 
of their fruit. So far, noepidemic has shown itself 
among that class of - fruit, but let us look at the 
vines of the south of Europe. here are varietirs 
grown there, which have been steadily propagated by 
cuttings since the days of Charlemagne, or, perhaps, 
the Romans,» and what is the consequence? Both 
fungi and insect pests are combining fo accomplish 
the extermination of the very species. Similar pbeno- 
mena are already noticeable among the native sugar. 
canes of this young colony, after a course of carelessly 
conducted propagation by the whites of s.me six years 
only, from tops, persisted in after repeated warnings 
from the writer of this, 

What I have said above on the pernicious effects of 
reckless propagation from cuttings and grafts, applies 
equally to that by seedy, and the indiscriminate pro- 
payation by seeds of the coffve-plant in Ceylon is the 
less excusable, as her planters have every opportunity 
of renewing their seed from the coffee-growing countrics 
around ‘them, as well as from the very cradle of the 
cotfee tree itself—Arabia and Abyssinia. 1 have re. 
peatedly, in Ceylon papers, met with the statement 
that plants raised from Ceylou seed are more subject 
to, and less able to stand the attacks of the fungus, 
than those raised from foreign seed, which is very 
probable, for Ceylon leaf-disease is of longest standing, 
and debilitation of the plant it preys on, is therelore 
more pronounced in its ¢ffects, than in countries where 
the habilitation of the fungus is of more. recent date. 
The deterioration of the seed is only a wabural conce- 
quence of that of the mother-plant; seeds ure imper- 
fectly nourished and often recklessly sown. <A coflee- 
seed, a8 most other seeds, should always undergo a 
short period of slow and natural desiccation. It should 
be shrank before it is sown, when this partial desic. 
cation will’ not only be harmless, but will prove a 
stimulant to germination, very much in the same way 
and for the same reasons as with bulbs, tubers and 
even the live plants of some classes, the banana for 
instance’ Plants grown from such seed will be less 
succulent und bardier than those grown from green 
seed fresh from the tree. 

I would be glad to know a little more of ihe rotting 
of the rootlets and the grubs ete., of which 1 read so 
many ¢omplain's. Did you have grub or damage 
with you, before leaf-disease became geveral? It would 
appear to me that there is some connection in all 
this :—that the rotting rootlets ave the natural 
consequence of a @isturbance (stagnation and partial 
fermentation) ‘of the sap of the trees during and 
immediately ofter an attack of fungus, and® fall. of 
leaves, cauring a reaction upon the roots, which rot- 
ting would in that condition be a feast for ay kind 
of grub. 

On the question of self-fertilization, [ do notknow 
quite what to think. A coffee ficld in full blossom, aud 
in fairly good weather, shouldcertainly, of ail, plaers, 


offor the most favorable conditions for crop-fe;unda- 
tion, © But; to judge from the anatomy of the Hower, 
and the short pemod within which fertilization must 
tuke place, I should say that it is intended for direet— 


ie, self-fertilization. ‘To make sure of crop-fecunda- 


tion, by way of experiments, it would have to be 
brought ‘about by artificial means: for stance, by 
cutting-off a well-set branch of flowers, and carryin 

it from tree to tree, tapping, and shaking it over fom | 
around each. The effects of this, if any, would very 


likely show themselves in a heavier crop than that 
borne by other trees left to themeclves. They would 
probably tend towards the production traneé sveds 
and plants. certainly not the contrery. 

As to whether germs or wycelin of fungi infeat 
the embryoes of any seed, T conriter a idle “‘epoou!ation 
for the purpoees of the planter. A sor may sutter 
in condition indirectly through the effects of afungus 
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on the mother plant, but, however far the juices of a 
suffering plant may be vitiated, I do not see how 
such a condition could take place. The theory reads 
to the plain observer of nature something like a 
sensational novel to the lover of standard literature : 
it is overstrained and ariificial. Plenty of Ceylon 
coffee seed has been sown in this country a few 
years past, but none of the offspring ever suffered 
from Hemileia vastratriz until it was bodily imported 
on live coffee plants. 

For more than two years now I have been a close 
observer of Hemileia vastatriz, and have proved that 
whatever superstitions of its wonderful powers of 
dissemination and vitality may be abroad it does 
neither infest the soil nor the air in any other manner 
than other seeds, with superior means of traversing 
the air, and thereby widening the zone of their geo- 
graphical distribution, As regardsits vitality upon the 
surface of the soil or other uncongenial bodies, that 
is determined by the time it takes for germination, 
and finding food for the germ in a coffee-leaf. In 
the absence of that it must as surely DIn as any 
other seed germinating under conditions adverse to 
vegetation. The circumstance of spores of Hemileia 
vastatriz baving lived and germinated after being 
kept for two years in a letter has surrounded it with 
a spectral halo of is mortatity which has made many 
despair of a successful treatment. J have known the 
spores of ferns under paraliel conditions, 7. e, kept 
in dry paper between the sheets of herbarium, 
germinate readily after more than 20 years 
from the time of collection. I have seen stumps of 
old coffee-trees, that were left after the destruction 
of afield thoroughly infected with Hemileia vastatrix, 
sprout again and grow apace free from it, because, 
being old and sluggish of growth, the fungus had 
actually died a natural death, before it could find a 
home in the new growth made by those stumps. 

My fivst attack upon it was made by direct applica- 
tion, on the privcipls of exhausting the spores con- 
tained in the tissue of the leaf by killing them as 
they come out. I succeeded in this with all (some 
30) the trees, applying moderately caustic lime only, 
after about eight weeks of daily applications. They 
are the same batch of trees that were spoken of in the 
Observer, and continued clean for (most of them to 
this day) a twelvemonth, when some of them were 
accidentally reinfected by a gang of Fijian labourers 
from the Upper River. The result proved to my satis- 
faction that a thorough and lasting cure was possible. 
At the’ same time, I became aware that this or 
any method of manual (direct) application was too 
laborious, even though weekly applications only would 
perhaps have answered the same purpose. It is open to 
failure through interruptions by stress of weather 
and the negligence of labourers, and every interrup- 
tion would of necessity mean the whole work over 
again. Whilst working at and watching the effects 
of this experiment, I had been thinking of a method 
of vaporization, which could be made automatic and 
permanent. 
partly though Mr. Morris’ more recent sulphur and 
lime treatment, and through what I had seen prac- 
tised when a younger man at home, but under the 
shelter and confinoemet of glass-roofs. But the prob- 
lem to be solved was: how to adapt the system to 
the open field. The outcome of my cogitations and 
experiments is my 


Method of Permanent Vaporizution, which I hereby 
recommend to the planters of Ceylon and all othr coffee. 
growing countries suffering from JHemileia vastatrix. 
The chief features of the system are :— 

(1) The greatest simplicity. 


The most perfect control, 


(3) 
Oomplete isolation of material from soil & plants. 


(4) 


The principle suggested itself to me. 


(2) ‘The greatest economy of material and labour 


(5) Unparalleled cheapness. 

(6) Absolute and unconditional exemption from 
leaf-disease, 

(7) The larger the area treated the better. 


An average man can attend to fifty acres a week 
or more, and the bulk of the material is to be found 
on every estate, meaning a saving of 90 per cent in 
carilage, as compared with that of the materials 
hitherto used against the fungus. 


The cost of the first year’s treatment will not ex- 
ceed £2 per acre, and that of any subsequent year 
be. less than £1. The centres of vaporization in the 
field have to be supplied once a week, and the treat- 
ment may be started at any time, whether leaf- 
disras- be visibly present in a field or not, with 
equal advantage. In the latter event, 4 weeks of the 
application will bring out every pinspot in the field, 
kill them, and save the greater part of the foliage. 
If, on the other hand, the fungus in a field be in 
full vigour, you will notice the action of the specific 
in the following manner :—Three or four days after start- 
ing the treatment, the spores will show a cllange in color 
from bright orange to dull ochre, until they turn 
from dirty yellow to greyish white. They all, instead 
of dispersing, stick to the leaves until they vanish 
from sight. In the second month, all rust coming 
out begins to look duli in color and sickly ; many 
rust patches begin to show pale rings round them, in- 
dicating the limits of the mycelium, where its farther 
formation has been arrested. After the second mouth, 
a large proportion of the spots have white rings 
ronnd a yellowish centre, as if drying up in the middle ; 
sometimes they push out a few sickly spores, but 
oftener none at all, The spots then turn into d 
tissue, and, unless the leaves had been. too thickly 
charged with fungus, they remain on the trees, Thence- 
forth a little dirty rust may still appear, but the 
presence of the fungus will be chiefly indicated by 
dead and dying mycelia until it vanishes altngether. 
By this time a field of fairly vigorous trees will have - 
recovered its full coat, or nearly so, of foliage, which 
under the permanent treatment remains clean. . 


Ia speaking of my lime treatment on the principle 
of exhaustion, I mentioned eight weeks as the time 
required for all the spores to come out from first to 
last, but, in giving the duration of my new process 
as of three months or more, I speak advisedly, since 
the two treatments are essentially different in their 
action. By outward and direct application, the spores 
are only killed as they make their appearance; that 
means the spores are all fully developed before acted 
upon, and therefore the leaves haye to empty their 
tissue of all particles of the fungus, which takes from 
7 to 10 weeks, according to the weather, ‘The effects of 
vaporization are quite different, imasmuch as the 
vapor is inhaled through the breathing organs of the 
leaves, and so brought into immediate and deadly 
contact with the mycelia lodged. in the cuticle ; sickens 
and weakens them;and thereby retards and finally 
arrests their development, according to the differ- 
ent age and strength of the pinspots. All the 
leaves which bud and form after the establish- * 
ment of my system will mature free of fungus, 
and, under its permanent influence, must remain 
so, no matter how thick the fungus may be in the 
next adjoining field for want of treatment, thereby 
securing to any one employing it the full benefit of his 
outlay. My method establishes a deadly enemy to Hemi- 
leia vastatrix, all pervading, ever-present,—nothing can 


escape it, nor is failure possible, except through the — 


grossest mismanagement or wilful neglect of one 


2 7 
operator, who may haye as much control over the ~ 


process asitis possible to have of anything, Not any — 
part of the plant is injuriously affected through it : 
not even the tenderest flower bud or young leaf. 
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I have two Liberian trees to show: one among a 
cluster of five, the other in a batch of forty some 
distance off, which were infected at the same time 
as the nursery was, Through my treatment I com- 
pletely isolated them from their neighbours, and con- 
fined the disease to those tw individuals, Not a 
single spore reached the other trees alive, and none 
of them were infected. The nursery containing some 

300,000 nine month old plants, had a very bad se- 
condary attack, and although the treatment was car- 
ried out under the most unfavourabl« conditions, be- 
cause on so small an area the vapors must of necessity 
be very diffuse, it was entirely successful: whilst 
on a small area the vapors depart in all directions, 

a large field would have the benefit of every breeze 
and air carrying the vapors through it in waves, and 
by turns in every direction. 
Ve Riborever my method of permanent vaporization 
_ will have become general in a district, I venture to 
predict that, after a twelvemonth, the chances of 
reinfection will be so far rarefied, that the treatment 
may be safely discontinued and only taken up again 
for a few months, in the event of local reinfection, 
from the selfsown coftee in the forest, anative garden 
patch, or through the intercourse of travel by accid- 
ent from a distance. Your planters should endeavor 
to eradicate all sources of reinfection outside of the 
areas under regular cultivation. In the event of 
such reinfection, treatwent must again be started at 
once, so as to prevent infection becoming secondary 
and general. 
treatment over the largest estate. 

Immunity from leaf-disease will permit planters to 
think of improved cultivation, and I would suggest 
the employment of organic manures chiefly, and the 
utilization of every scrap of prunings and other 
refuse from the coffee tree, as well as all vegetable 
rubbish in particular.—I remain, sir, yours obediently, 
q JACOB P. SLORCK. 


“GERMS” AND DISEASE IN PLANTS. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, 5th November 1881.) 


In our last issue, we alluded at some length to the 
action of “Germs” in producing certain forms of disease 
in animals and plants. We showed how modern inyesti- 
gation had sufliced not only to detect the germs, but 
sven to isolate them and grow them under artificial con- 
‘ditions. The existence of these organisms has, of course, 

gen known from the time people began to use the 
eroscope; but itis only lately that it has been proved 


is has been proyed by isolating the germs, cultivat- 
them, and inoculating healthy animals with them, 
detailed in our last number. Introduce these organ- 
ns, and disease and decay set in; prevent their in- 
ss or destroy them by carbolic acid or other germ 
troyer, and no disease is produced. Already, in the 
e of animals, the practical results of these discoveries 
ay be called enormous, and the prospects for the 
ture are even more hopeful. We refer to the subject 
again, because, since writing our remarks, some papers 
Professor Burrill have come under our notice, in which 
the author shows that the ‘ blight” in pear and apple 
8 and the “yellows” of the peach owe their origin 
the presence of bacteria. We have ourselves noticed 
the occasional presence of ‘microcoeci’’ in cankered 
es, but we had looked upon their presence more in 
® light ofa coincidence than a cause. With Professor 
Burrill’s papers before us, however, we would urge those 
ho have the requisite leiswre to investigate this matter 
for themselves. According to Professor Buwrrill’s state- 
ments he finds bacteria in the drops of whitish viscid 
Aluid found oozing from the bark of diseased apple and 
pear trees. At the same time the cells of the bark, 


One day will suflice. to re-establish” 


, . 
which should be full of starch, are nearly void of that 
reserve of nutriment. The bacteria are found, as we 
understand it, actually in the cells, but how they gain 
access to the interior is not made out. Inoculation of 
previously healthy trees was practised in a great num- 
ber of instances, the disease being thus reproduced in 
a large percentage of cases, but nol invariably. Actual 
inoculation by means of a needle charged with the virus, 
as in the case of vaccine lymph, is necessary, or the 
transfer of a portion of infected bark, as in the opera- 
tion of budding are requisite, as it seems that the 
mere deposit of the virus by means of a brush upon 
the leaves is inefficacious. The progress of the disease 
is very uncertain and irregular, but always slow, no change 
being visible for nine or ten days. The chemical changes 
produced are the giving off of carbonic acid gas and the 
formation of butyric acid. In the Lombardy Poplar these 
ferment-producing agents follow the attacks of the wood- 
boring beetles, and complete the destruction set up by them. 

Such in brief outline are the results obtained by Prof. 
Buwrill. We do not know by actual observation what 
the ‘fire blight” of the pear and the “twig blight” 
of the American apple are, and what relation they bear 
to the canker and other diseases of our fruit trees, but 
we have said enough we hope to induce those with the 
requisite leisure and competence to investigate these 
matters for themselves. It may be requisite to point 
out that some only—not all such diseases—are likely 
to be caused by these organisms, that the presence of 
bacteria, micrococci, and the like need not necessarily 
cause diseased action, for assuredly they often occur 
where no ill effect is perceptible. Their presence is 
readily detected by the microscopist, but to prove that 
they are the actual cause of the disease requires pro- 
longed careful experiments directly to prove and indi- 
rectly to show that no other cause is sufficient. Should 
it twn out—as we strongly suspect it will—that some 
forms of canker are due to these organisms, we may 
have a chance of combating the malady by cutting away 
and destroying the affected branches, and by the free 
use of carbolic acid as a poison to, the germs. 

A trial might be made of this substance at once, 
for in any case it would be as efficacious as any other 
remedy, and there is the probability that it may prove 
much more so. Practical points to be borne in mind 
are to take care not to take grafts from an affected 
tree, and not to use the same knife for pruning healthy 
trees as has been used for those that are in any way 
diseased. Who knows but that the explanation of the 
facts attributed by some to wearing out and degenera- 
tion of particular varieties may really be due to tie disse- 
mination of disease by means of the knife and pruning-savy. 

The whole subject demands the most careful examina- 
tion—practical men are too busy; few of us, indeed, 
have the requisite leisure, and unfortunately at present 
we have no schools of gardening or forestry, no experi- 
mental botanic gardens where such experiments could be 
undertaken by competent persons. Some day, perhaps, 
we shall be wiser. At present not only the Americans 
but the Germans and the Belgians, and to some extent 
the French, give us the go-by in these matters, to our 
certain loss in the future. 


Tut: Toe Correr-Lear Disease.—With reference to 
the cure described by Mr. Jacob P. Storck, Upper Rewa, 
in the Fiji Z'imes of 6th August, the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
says:—‘* We should be glad to have the testimony of 
some disinterested person on this matter, and some far- 
ther explanation of the method adopted.—Eps. 

Cockroacnes.—We would recommend O. Orpet, Ciren- 
cester, to prepare a mixture of oatmeal and plaster of 
Paris in equal quantities with sufficient water to make 
it adhere, dropping it in small quantities in different 
parts of the floor or stokehole, where the cockroaches 
frequent. We believe with this method he will soon relieve 
himself of this disagreeable pest.—Hannison & Sons, 
Leicester.—Ibid. 
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VEGETABLES FOR THE TROPICS. 
(From. Suttows Tropical Garden Guide.) 
(Continued from page 540.) 
Tomato (Lycopersicum esculentum). 

Sow in October in seecpans, and transplant on any 
spare piece of ground. Fruit becomes ripe in February. 
No great care or attention is required for this plant, 
as it grows almost like a weed. 

. Turnip (Brassica Rapa). 

It is not desirable to sow Turnips until the middle 
of October. The seed may either be sown broadcast or 
in drills, but in either case the land should previously 
have been well trenched, and care should be taken that 
if the seedlings come up too thickly they are thinned 
out as soon as possible. Eventually, when well estab- 
lished, hoe out to 1 foot distance between the plants. 


VucerTaste MArrow (Cucurbita esculenta). 
’ Cultivation same as for Pumpkin. 


ENGLISH ANNUAL FLOWERS. 

There is nothing more calculated to recall pleasant 
home memories and early associations than the sight of 
these flowers in the tropical garden. Though shortlived, 
their variety is so great and their beauty so engaging, 
that now the great difficulty of transit is overcome, 
Annuals may brighten every foreign garden. Some amount 
of care and trouble is doubtless necessary to ensure 
success, but attention to a few guiding principles will 
avoid much disappointment. A few remarks as to the 
times when seeds should be sown in India are neces- 
sary. In Bengal do not sow before the rains are well 
over. In the Upper Provinces, on the contrary, it is 
often well to sow much earlier to ensure good growth 
before the cold weather. In Bengal Asters, Cinerarias, 
and Salpiglossis should be sown very early, or they 
will not flower before the following hot season. Some 
of the quicker growing varieties, as Nemophila, Larkspur, 
and Virginian Stock, should not be sown before No- 
vember. ; 

Mopr or Sowine. 

Sow the seeds in pots or pans, or in a seed gumlah 
supported on an empty flower pot standing im a pan of 
water, in a compost of leaf mould and sand. Be care- 
ful not to bury the seed too deeply under the soil. 
Keep shaded but give plenty of light and air, and at 
night when the weather is favourable stand the pans 
out im the open. Of course where pots and pans are 
not to be had, the seeds should be sown in the open 
ground in a shady but airy place. When sown in the 
open ground great care must be’ taken to protect. the 
sender. seedlings from the scorching rays of the sun and 
from rough weather at night. To effect this make“a 
covering: of Loogla on a bamboo frame about 3 feet 
from the ground. The red ants commit such ravages 
that; it is uséless to sow sparingly in the open ground. 
On the other band, those seedlings which ‘survive are 
far healthier and stronger than those raised in pots. 

"TRANSPLANTING, 

We would recommend the transplantimeg of all varieties 
such as Mimulus, Aster, Cineraria, Balsam, &c., but 
those which deli¢ht in a dry sandy soil, as for instance 
Iupins, Portulaca, Poppy, Eschscholtzia, Mignonette, 
&e., are often irrevocably injured by the process. For 
some of those which will not bear) transplanting and 
yet require some sort of protection at first, the follow- 
ing plan is recommended :—At the spot where the seed 
is to be sown seoop out the earth of the border, and 
throw in’ some .old leaf mould to mix ‘with it, draw a 
ciculax drill of 6 or 8 inches in diameter, and fram # to 
1 inch “deep. Cover lightly with moist soil, place a 
flower-pot inyerléd over them, and let it vemain until 
the seeds begin to germinate. The pot should then be 
propped up on one side 2 or B inches high until the 
plants are able to bear exposure. 


Annuals sown on “the border require daily watering, 
and the morning should be chosen in Gasiereries to any 
other period of the day. 

One of the greatest pests of ahead garden is the 
ant. Every care should be taken to prevent the ravages 
of these insects, or they will destroy the young seedlings 
as they appear above ground, and often eat the seeds 
before they germinate. The result of this is not only 
disappointment to the purchaser, but is trequently the 
cause of complaint to the seedsman, who is charged with 
supplying bad seed. A saucer of sweet oil is an irre- 
sistible bait to’ them, into which they will rnsh and kilk 
themselves. Captain Weston says :— 

‘The usual way of getting rid of the red ant is, I 
believe, by powdered turmeric or haldee. I however 
found a plan my milee had last year more successful. 
When the seeds were sown, a cocoanut with the kernel: 
in it was cut in halves and laid near the seeds; the 
ants flocked to it, and when it was full of them it was 
immersed in hot water. The nuts were watched during 
the day, and in three days no more made their appear- 
ance. A few days after they made their appearance 
again, when they were treated in the same way and 
again similarly disposed of. My plan when I find a nest 
of red ants is to band the spot round with clay and 
pour in boiling water, and I have found it efficient in 
the destruction of the red ants.’ 


FLOWER SEEDS. 
ABRONIA. 

A very pretty trailing annual, with heads of flowers 
resembling the Verbena. Sow in October to bloom in 
February. 

AcROCLINIUM. 

Highly ornamental, producing large everlasting flowers. 

Sow’ in October, and transplant to the open border. 
AGERATUM. 

A very attractive. annual, either for bedding purposes — 
or for planting singly in the border. Sow in August, 
prick out singly, into pots, and transplant to the open 
uae in October. 

: AONSOA. . 

A small, showy annual, with bright scarlet flowers. 

Sow in October. 
‘ ALyYssuM. 

A pretty dwarf annual, more valuable for its delicious’ 
fragrance than for any special showiness in colour. Sow 
patches in the borders during October, fe bloom the 
middle of December. 

AMARANTHUS. 

Very handsome and ornamental. 
at intervals. along a border produce a good-effect. 
in July. 


A few groups placed 
Sow 


Anrirruinum (SNaPpRAGON.) 

A beautiful and well-known flower, Sow in October. 
The ‘plants will generally bloom the same season as- 
sown, but it is better to keep them over till the Bo 
cold season and veplant in good soil, 

ASTER. 

The ater is one of the finest garden flowers, ‘and is’ 
of easy cultivation. Sow on a bed of fine rich mould, 
or ina pot, any time from May till November. When: 
a few inches high transplant carefully to where they are 
intended to flower, about 8 inches apart, the tallest 
kinds in the centre of the bed. 

Bansam. 

This is one of the pnees annals, and. is a native of. 
India. Imported: seed produces flowers much like lero 
Camellias, but native seedlings should be destroyed, as, 
not at all eqnal to plants from a carefully selected 
stock. Sow in the early part of September, as plants / | 
from seod sown in July or October do not thrive half |) 
so well—the vain injuring the plants in the former case, 
and the pele. in the latter. | 

a To be a: Renn enot 
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NEW PRODUCTS: INTRODUCTIONS INYO 
CEYLON: “TOON” TREE TIMBER 
FOR TEA BOXDS IN CHYLON. 

If Mr. Wm. Ferguson is satisfied that the species 
(for there seem to be many) of indigo which grows 
wild around Colombo is the true J, tinctoria of Linneeus, 
which he seems to be, the question might still remain 
as to whether fhe best seed can be obtained from an 
“escape,” which has probably been subjected to a 
process of deterioration. Seeing that Linneeus looked 
on the specimens from Ceylon as exotic, and that Sir 

J. D. Hooker doubts whether J. tinctoria ‘be truly 
wild,” our correspondent’s supposition that it is likely 
: to be a native of Ceylon as of India may merely 
_ justify the conclusion that it is native to neither, 


I, anil is, confessedly, American, and the other may 
have had the same origin, For there are few of the 
more valuable vegetable productions cultivated in India, 
from coconuts to Chilé peppers, and from tobacco to 
pineapples, which the Orient does not owe to the 
Occidént, This question about indigo culture in Ceylon, 
however, we confess we regard as more curious than 
practical. Where soil, climate and other conditions 
are suitable, no man can ‘err in adding to the world’s 
production of sugar and coflee, for the possible con- 
sumption of both is almost unlimited. But with indigo, 
in abundance and of the best quality, a few districts 
in India can supply the world. The subsidiary pro- 
duct from the manufacture, however, an excellent 
manure, is worthy of consideration. During the writer's 
yoyagings through Torres Straits and bis visits to the 
sugar districts of Northern Queensland, he had the 
company of the agent of a great sugar machinery 
Company at Lille. Mr. Van de Velde was, however, 
Belgian, and when, in lengthened discussions regard- 
all aspects of the sugar production question, he 
s directly asked how it was that the growers of 
set in a cold country could possibly compete with 
he producers of cane in the tropics, his reply was: 
sugar alone were concerned, they could not com- 
pete. What renders the cultivation of sugar beet 
profitable, in Belgium at least, is the value of the 
refuse. It makes a food for cottle, so valuable as 
9 be indispensable.” We forget if our Belgian friend 
Welt on the resulting manure, but that would be 
yery valuable in view of the large quautity of potash 
it beet fibre. From what we saw of green and 
lourishing fields of indigo cultivated by the Chinese 
bn the island of Singapore, we could not help feeling 
rat, if not too valuable otherwise, it would be a 
grand ‘green crop” to plongh or hoe into the soil, 
md we have since read of the use of the plant for 

thie purpose. As a green crop application for coflee, 

Liebiy recommended lupins, and were our Ceylon 
} Plantations only moderately undulating, instead of 

ing in the majority of cases, excessively steep, 
Kperiments in this direction might be tried. The 
Shines, who utilize everything and something more, 
> sure to make the most not only of the dye but 
. refuse of the indigo they cultivate, In the 


Straits there is doubtless a local demand for dyeing 
cloth the dark colour so commonly affected by the 
celestials, We fear there is no such local demand 
here, The last experiment in indigo culiure in Ceylon 
was tried by the late Mr. Le Marchand (father of the 
well-known bank manager), who had been an indigo 
planter in Bengal. ‘hat experiment failed because 
the young succulent plants were destroyed by an 
army of insects. Neither past experience, nor the 
present state of the murket for the dye, seems to 
us to offer encouragement for the cultivation of indigo 
in Ceylon. We, nevertheless, wish success to any 
experiment which may be made 

The pendent fruit of the Kigelia was. brought from 
the Botanic Gardens at Buitenzorg merely as a curiosi- 
ty. We certainly never had seen anything in Cey- 
lon more closely resembling it than the fruits of 
the West India calabash tree. When the valu- 
able Cedrela toona comes into question, the case is 
very different, and we are gratified that the public 
of Ceylon, and especially the tea planters, should 
hear that Dr, frimen is harvesting seeds of the 
toon tree, Years before going to Java (in the beginning 
of 1876), we had scen the dooz trees, lining the roads 
of Dehra Dun below the northern Himalayas, and 
subsequently we made its acquaintance below Darjiling 
on the eastern Himalayas. On both occasions it was 
pointed out to us as the tree for tea boxes. We saw 
specimens at Bandony and young trees everywhere 
along the roads of the Preanger Regency. In Jaya, 
indeed, it is one of the favourite trees for lniug 
roads. But it was on Mr. Kerkhoven’s magni:cent 
tea estates at Sinagar that our admiration was speci- 
ally excited by closely planted avenues of mature 
trees. We recognized the foliage as that of a tree 
familiar to us but which we had never seen so 
abundant and flourishing, aud (being no botanist, as 
Bratus is) we could not recall the name. The only 
other trees in Java which, in our es\imation, excelled 
it were the graceful pyramidal Dommava and the 
magnificent umbrageous /icus Benjamini. Mr. Kerk- 
hoven spoke highly of the tree os fast-growing and 
yet yielding good timber. ‘Che native name he said, 


was Voorian, no doubt a modification of toon. We 
most gladly availed ourselves of Mr. Kerkhoven’s 
Icindness in bringing a supply of see! to Ceylon, 


and a very large local supply indeed must have yery 


suddenly developed to give any propriety t) tne 
comparison of ‘‘carrying coals to Neweastle, ” in this 
case. As the time is fast approaching when .« large 
supply of timber specially suitable for tea boxes will 
be wanted, the wide cultivation of the éoon tree is 
desirable for this and other purposes; while there 
are few handsomer trees for smiles of public or estate 
roads or avenues anywhere. They flourish planted 
very close together. As shade trecs they are excelled 
in Java by an acacia Albizzia Moluccana which be- 
comes a grand forest tree in stven years, Bat the 


latter is brittle, and its timber only tt for tirewood, 
From Balfour's 


account of Crdrela toona, wht 


“Timber Trees ’ we vive a detailed 


bh we hope will be ustab- 
lished and become largely prevalent in Ceylon. For 
combined quickness of growth and 


it ranks with the best of the Austyalau Lucaiypti, 


value of timber, 
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CEDRELA TOONA, Roz. 


©. hexandra, Wail. 


Toona., Hinp, Sans. 
Toon, Maur. Banc. 


Tunna., Bane. 
Thit-ka-do. Burm. 


Thundu Oan. Kooruk ,, 
Tunda Ps Loodh? Sans. ‘ 
Suola mara y Cuveraca ,, 
Toon tree ENG. Toon maram. Tam. 


Bastard cedar ,, Wuoajooli maram ,, 
» mahogany. Ene. Maha limbo Uri, 


This large and valuable tree grows in varying abundance 
at the foot of the Himalayas, also in the north-eastern 
provinces and to the south, in Bengal and in both Penin- 
sulas of India. It is rare in the Central Provinces, In 
the Panjab it grows up to 2,500 to 4,800 feet with 7 to 
12 feet in girth. Its growth is there rapid, its darkish wood 
is not subject to worm or warp, looks well when properly 
polished, and is there a favourite for cabinet work. Mr. 
R. Thompson says it grows to a large size in the outer 
moist valleys of Kumaon and Ghurwal, and hill-men will 
not sell their trees. In the hill provinces, it is used as 
posts, panels, and carved fronts of hill-houses, also, turned 
into milk and water pitchers. In Kumaon, trees with girths 
of 12 to 16 feet, yield planks up to 3 feet broad, but 2 
feet is the average. Flowers white, but yield a rich yellow 
dye. It is said to be abundant in Travancore. A speci- 
men of wood sent by General Cullen, as of this tree, 
showed the grain and polish remarkably well; it was 
however, of a brighter colour, and apparently of a denser 
quality than any met with in the market, inducing a doubt 
as to its beimg of the same species. It was stated to be 
abundant, 25 miles north-east of Trevandrum. It is found 
in the Mysore and Salem jungles in large quantities also 
along the crest of the ghats from Travancore toGoa. In 
Coimbatore, it is a valuable timber tree of large size, and 
its reddish-coloured wood it is used for cabinet-malang 
purposes. It or an allied species is known also in Coim- 
batore under the name of Wunjooli maram; but, as this 
is a very heavy and strong hard wood, said to be admir- 
ably fitted for pestles and mortars and other purposes 
demanding great strength, but not for cabinet purposes, 
Dr. Wight suspected Koxburgh’s toona and the Wunjooli to 
be different trees. Dr. Gibson reports that he had found 
this choice tree in one situation, viz., inland of Koorsulee ; 
but adds, it probably exists all along close below the ghats. 
At another place, he says that it is not a common tree 
in the Bombay forests, but is found in some of the greenwood 
jungles about the ghats, and also in the hill range abutting 
on the Rajpooree Creek to the south. The wood is a choice 
one for cabinet purposes, but is not used for any others, 
except for house beams, when it is procurable in sufficient 
quantity. In the raees of the south Konkan and lower 
Canara the tree is morecommon. It is, in as far ashe 
was aware, never found inland. And, again, he saysit grows 
abundantly in some of the deep ravines in western Kandeish 
and it grows in the ravines of the Ooncan. In Ganjam 
and Gumsur. where it is known as Mahalimbo, its extreme 
height is 70 feet, circumference 5 feet, and height frcm 
the ground to the intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. 
Under this tree’s name, Captain Sankey describes a Nagpore 
timber as averaging 10 to12 feet long and 3} to 43 feet 
in girth, and selling at 16 annas the cubic foot. At the 
Tambur river, in Hast Nepaul, the vegetation im some spots 
is exceedingly fine, and several Jarge trees occurred. Dr. 
Hooker measureda Toon tree (Cedrela) thiity feet in girth 
at five feet above the ground. Southwards, Lieut. Nuthall, 
quoted by Captain Munro, mentions toon as one of the 
woods of Arracan under the name of ‘‘thit-ka-do.” A 
tree is found, also, Dr. Brandis tells us, on the hills and 
on the plains of British Burmah. plentiful in some districts, 
and if not identical with the Toon of Bengal, certainiy 
nearly related to it. A eubie foot of the burmub wooed 
weighs lb. 28. In a full-grown ‘tree on good soil the 
avivage length of the trunk to the first branch 18 40 feet, 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from the ground, 
ls 8 feet. It sells in Burmab at 8annas per cubic foot. I 
will be seen tr m the above, that it has a wide range 
thronghout Indis, common in the northern : rovinces, 
where it is made into furniture of all kinds, and igs much 
admired for its close-grain and beuutiful colour, resem- 
bling, though lighter than and not go close-grained ax, 


of great height wnd size with smooth gray bark. 


mahogany, to which it isdeemed equivalent. Itis used 
all over India by cabinet makers for furniture. It is 
called Bastard Cedar from the aromatic resin, exuding 
from it, resembling that of the American cedar. It is 
‘ften sold in Madras under the general name of ‘“Chitta- 
gong wood,” and is the most valuable of the woods 
known by that commercialname. It has an erect snl 
The 
flowers are very numerous, small, white, and ivagsant like 
honey. The seeds are numerous, imbricated, winged. It 
seems probable that the trees known ‘‘commercially,’ as 
Toon are, at least different species; but all ihe woods sold 
under this name, are red-coloured, of varying hues. The 
Gumsur “ Mahalimbo” wood, said to be this tree, and to 
be tclerably common, is described as not liable to be 
attacked by insects, aaa is, on that account, used for 
making boxes; &c. The fruit and bark are used medicin- 
all, for fever and rheumatism. ‘the bark is powerfully 
astringent, but not bitter, he native physicians use it 
in conjuuction with the powdered nut of the (zsalpinia 
bondueella, an intense bitter. M. Nees Yon Eseubeck has 
pullished an account of some experiments on the bark, 
which indicated the existence of a resinous astringent 
mutter, a brown astringent gum, and a gummy brown 
extractive matter, resembiing ulmine. The bark was 
used in Java by Blume in epidemic fevers, diarrhoea, and 
other complaints.’ Horsfield gaye it in dysentery, but 
only in the last stage, wlen inflammatory symptoms had 
disappeared. Its flowerg$, in conjuuction with safdower 
(Koosumba) are used by the inhabitants of Mysore, for — 
dyeing the beautiful red colour called there Gul-i-uari., 
—Roxb. i 635 Drs. Wight, Hooker, Mason Gibson, Cleghorn, 
Stewart, Ainslic, O Shaughnessy, McClelland, Lieut. Co’. Lake, 
ML. J. B., Captuis Macdonald, Sankey, Mr. R. Thompson, - 

Voigt, 137. 


CEDRELA TOONA var. SERRATA. 


Royle. 

Dimri * Dori Lahore, 

Drab Bisra Panj. 

Drawi ( Hazara. {yeu - 

Drawa Daral Sutle;, B 
Toni Hind. Darali } bp pli 2 
Deri Panjab Khishing, Kanawar. 
Chiti sirin ",, Khanam. 


Der. Chenab, Lahore 


‘ihe leaves of this are always saw-edged (serrated) in 
Which alone it differs from C.toona Roxb. Its woodis 
often red, but is of more cpen texture and lighterin — 
colour than C. toona, aud standswater well, In Kanawar 
it is used for bridges, and im some places the hoops cf 
sieves are made from it. The wood has a fetid smell 
when fresh: an ordinary leat is 80 inches lony.—Dr, J, 
L. Stewart, p.34, 


Tur CULTIVATION or TEA IN THE UNITED STATEs.. An 
ingenious correspordent of the. South Florida .Jowrnal 
writes to that journal as follows on the subject of tea 
cultivation :—“More than ten years since, I first saw the 
tea plant growiig successfully on the ground of Dr. A, 
W, Bruce, of Sylvan + ake. ‘Soon after that 1 requeste 
some plants to be sent to mc from the Agricultural Des 
paitment at Washington, which was promptly done by the 
excellent commissioner, Mr, Le Due. I planted them 3 
a soil which ‘was a medium between white sand pine a 
muck, near Silvor Lake, Orage County, Florida. Wi 
but little fertilisng or cultivation, they are now ab 
four feet high, being each a cluster of dark green lea) 
and branches, not haying lost a leaf either from dro! 
heat, or frost, without any protection, and having ripen 
seed resembling palmetto, except that it is in pods of 
three or four seeds each. I haye tried it repeatedly in 
the teapot, and while the drink was palatable it seemsto | 
want he flavour and colouring which the Chinese know 
so well how to give it. I am fully satisfied that by im- 
porting Chivese labourers tea plants of several varieties 
may be grown with the fullest success.” The idea of 
American grown tea requiring the colouring as weil as 
the flavour of China tea is am original one, which the 
cor e-pondent of the South Florida Jowmnal ought to have. 
full credit for,—Lndian paper. 
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_A NEW PLANSING REGION :—THE SMALL 
ISLANDS BETWEEN MADAGASCAR AND 
ZANZIBAR. 

BY A TRAVELLER LATELY RETURNED. 


The only drawback to the cultivation of the island 
of Nossi-be has been the uncertainty of being able 
to send produce out of the country, and the leugth of 
time which has necessarily elapsed before its value could 
‘be realized. As to climate, I beliove it is fairly healthy. 
Fever, of course, is met with, but the French officials 
living in Hell-ville told me that, when troops were 
quartered there, the health of the men was excel- 


Tent. Of animal life there is but little in the is- 
land, a small black lemur being the only known 
mammal. Snakes are very plentiful, but L believe 


not poisonous. ‘The lizard family abound, from the 
gigantic iguanas to little green members of the genus 
no bigger than a man’s finger; and the quaint chameleon 
may often be seen assuming all the colours of the 
rainbow. Birds are tolerably numerous ; and guinea- 
fowl, quail, and wild duck give sportsmen a good 
excuse fora walk, All round the coast fish abound, 
and the natives, being expert fishermen, a constant 
daily supply can be counted on. The bonito is the 
most common; but eels, shrimps, and crabs are 
also abundant, and in one part of the island 
a small but very delicate oyster is found, There 
is a small Arab town on the opposite side of 
the harbour to Hell-ville, and several good-sized 
native villages scattered over the island, the 
chief of which are Ambanonron and Andavakon- 


4 


tonkon. ‘Lhe total native population is estimated al 
about 12,000, and consists chiefly of Sahalavas 
and the mixed races of the Comoroisles, Without 


saying that Nossi-be is an island which will prove 
an El Dorado to white settlers, 1 believe it is a 
place where an energetic man with a very small 
- capital would in eight or ten years be sure of ac- 
quiring a considerable fortune. It must be borne in 
mind too, that it is only one island out of many, 
all equally suited to the cultivation of tropical and 
sub-tropical produce. 
Of the history of the island but little is known 
revious to the year 1840. In that year M. de 
ell, the Governor of Bourbon, being. anxious to 
obtain a naval station on or close to the coast of 
Madagascar, sent a French naval officer to Nossi-be 
to report on the adaptability of that island for the 
mrpose. At this time the island was ruled by a 
Rabalava Queen, by name Ratsiomika, who had been 
driven from Madagascar by the Hawas. Not content with 
having driven her from her country, the Hawas 
were constantly making raids on her followers at 
Nossi-be, and on the arrival of M. de Hell’s envoy 
she ‘at once implored the protection of France. This 
was granted and the following year a treaty was 
made by which she ceded Nossi-be and the adjaceut 
island of Nossi-comba to her protectors. Nossi-comba, 
which lies a little to the north-east of Nossi-be, 
contains no white settlers, though the Freach Com- 
mandant has a pleasant summer residence on one of 
‘its hills. There is a govd-sized native village on the 
west side of the island, called Ampajowina. All that 
‘has been said of Nossi-be would apply equally to 
Nossi-comba ; so I think will again take ship and 
~ Laagine that we have left Hell.ville far behind, and 
are entering the harbour of Mayotte 
This island, or rather group of islands, for the 
name is used to signify some seven or eight, which 
are now French termtory, is one of the latest 
acquisition of the French Republic. Lhey are situ- 
ated in 12° 44” and 13° 5’ south latitude and 42° 46” 
and 42° 48” east longitude. Here three small is- 
lands, Zaondri, Pananzi, Lonzi, form, with the large 


island of Mayotte, a magnificent land locked har- 
bour, completely sheltered from southern or easterly 
winds, The seat of Government is the little island of 
Zaondri, where all the official buildings are placed. 
On the large island there are a few planters who are 
doing well with sugar, and I noticed some paddy- 
fields which gave promise of a good crop. There is 
only one ‘‘yanillerie” at present, but that has shewn 
itself a very mine of wealth, and no doubt this 
industry will yrow very rapidly. Coffee is grown on 
these plantations, and has been sold at Bourbon 
at the highest market rates. Unlike Nossi-be, 
Mayotte possesses no very extensive forest lands, 
though it is fairly well timbered. The ground, too, 
as a rule, lies much lower, being nowhere more than 
2,000 feet above the sea level. Beautiful little streams, 
however, run in every direction through the valley, 
and any lover of a quiet picturesque scene would be 
enchanted with the views obtained, from different 
points of the island, of the deep blue sea literally 
studded with islets and the charming tropical vezeta- 
tion in the foreground. The large island contains 
about 32,000 hectares according to the French survey, 
and there are six or seven small islands lying close 
by, which have not yet been surveyei. Of this 32,000 
hectares not more than 6 000 are under cultivation. 
Here, then, there is plenty of room for more settlenent 
and every chance of making money. Sago, spices, cloves, 
tapioca, and cocoa could all be grown here, and with 
the new communications now to be opened up, these 
islands will be within, easier reach of the HKuropean 
market than the Straits Settlements and Java, which at 
present mainly supply these products. The flora and 
fauna of this group are almost identical with those of 
Nossi-bé and Nossi-comba; the only different trees I 
noticed being the paupau, the custard apple, and the 
Baubirea purpurea. he history of Mayotte, like that 
of most of these slands, is buried in obscurity. It ap- 
parently belonged to an independent Sultan as lately as 
1835, and afterwards to have fallen into the hands of 
Abdullah Sultan of Johanna, This Abdullah seems to 
have conceived the idea of conquering all the islands 
belonigng to, or lying near, the Comoro group; for after 
having captured Mayotte, he set sail the following year 
with a large fleet of dhows to attack the neighbouring 
Sultan of Mohilla. His fleet, however, was driven ashore 
at the later place, aud he was captured, thrown into 
prison, and starved to death. A quarrel between 
his son and his brother, as to the succession, brought 
about astate of civil war, and a Malagash refugee of 
the nameof Souli assumed the sovereignty of Mayotte, 
and in the year 1842 handed it over to France. Since 
the French tookpossession, there bas been no native 
trouble, and the present Sultan of Johanna is quite con- 
tent to remain lord of bis own small isle. Mayotte will 
be the terminus of the brinch line of steamers at pre- 
sant ; but as we have got so far, we will take a look at 
Johanna, Comoro, and Mohilla, before retracing our steps. 

Johanna is situated about ninety miles to the west of 
Mayotte, aud is of very remarkable formation, being 
little more than a long backbone of mountains rising in 
places abruptly from the sea. The harbour, on which 
the town of Johanna is situated, is not a good 
one, being very open to the north. The town itself 
is picturesque, walled all round, and with a fort per- 
ched on a projecting rock almost overhanging it. ‘The 
population here is almost exclusively Arab, and Swa- 
hilii is the language commonly spoken. There are, 
however, a good many slaves who have been brought 
over from the African coast and also from the neigh- 
bonring islands. There are only two white men living 
in the island, an Fnglishman and an American, and they 
live on opposite sides of the island, Both are engaged 
in sugar growing, and both are doing well. The 
crop was almost ready to cut when I saw it, and those 
who have only seen the came in Mauritius would 
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hardly believe their eyes if they could see it in Johanna. 
1t was certainly magnificent, in many places between 
five and six feet high and proportionately thick. Dr. 
Wiison, the American planter, has only been in the 
island seven years, but be has already erected a fine 
sugar mill, and this year expecied to make between 
400 and 500 tonsof sugar. He has built himeelf a 
charming house on a lovely ridge about 1,500 feet 
above; the sea, and he told me that since he had been 
there he had not hada day’s illness, ‘he climate, in 
fact, must be as near perfection as possible. In his 
garden he has almost every kind of tropical and sub- 
tropical fruit, strawberries, pines, peaches, and apples 
are growing side by side. He has also acclimatised 
nearly all our Huropean vegetables. In his flower ga:den 
the roses were beautiful, and bougainvilleas of five or six 
six different shades made splendid show. One variety 
of a brilliant buff colour was quite new tome. About 
five hundred yards below the house isthe native vill- 
age, where all the station hands live—a curious mixed 
lot consisting of Comoro islanders, African negroes, 
and natives of Madagascar. The majority of them 
areslaves, but they all soem very well contented with 
their lot. The Sultan of Johanna is a very intel- 
ligent Arab, and is anxiousto encourage as much as 
he can European settlemeit. A few of the Arab chiefs 
have started growing coffee and cloves, but though 
they have procured capital crops of both, they do 
not understand the proper manipulation of the berry, 
and consequently their products are not thought wuch 
of in Zanzibar whither they send them. I did not 
get over to Pomony on the other side of the island, 
where an English gentleman is doing well with sugar- 
cane; it would have been a very rough walk of 
about thirty miles, so I spent my time wandering 
about the forest in the neighbourhood of Johanna, 
I saw some beautiful banian trees and also plepty of 
ebony and sandal-wood. ‘The hills are wooded up to 
the summit, and are very picturesque. There was 
but little life, however, in the forest, and during a 
long walk, I only saw a few birds of the thrush tribe, 
ana some bright little honey-suckers Of course, as 
thing are at present, any one living in Johanna is cut 
off very much from the world. You have to depend 
for your post on dhows coming from Zanzibar, or a 
chance vessel from Mauritius, which may call in seek- 
ing cargo, Stillit isa lovely spot, and I could quite 
understand Dr. Wilson when he told me that he did 
not think he could return and live in America now. 

The other two islands of importance in these seas 
are Comoro and Mobilla. The former is the largest 
of the group, but a white man could not with 
safely settle there yet, as the natives are always 
fight ng among themselves and making raids through 
ihe conntry. All that has been said, however, about 
Johanna, will be equally applicable to Comoro as 
far as climate goes, the chief difference being that 


there is much less timber on the latter island, and | 


consequently a slighter rainfall, Mohilla is an in- 
dependent kingdom under a King of Hawa descent, 
and there a European would receive every encourages 
ment to setile. 
The net result, thevefore, of our inquiries about 
there islands of the Indian Ocean is this: situated 
in a most salubrious climate, between the southern 
tropic and the line, they ave admirably ad ipted for 
the cultivation of sugar, coffee, vanilla, cocoa, spices, 
cloves, et hoc genus omne; many of which are pure 
articles of Inxury, and will always command a high 
price in the European market. At present that 
market is more or less dependent for its supply on 
the Straits Settlement-, and the distant islands of 
Java and Batavia. But by the facilities offered by 
the new line of steams hips, the islands of the Co- 
moro group and others scattered about in the South 
Indian Ocean will now be able to compete with the 


Far East on equal terms as far as distance from the 
home market is concerned. With regard to climate, 
there can be no doubt that the islands I have been 
describing bear off the palm, With regard to Mada- 
gascar, | have purposely said very Uttle. hough 
its climatic advantages are similar to those of its 
ueighbours, the laws of the island do not ailow a 
European to acquire the freehold of land; so it is 
not so advantageous a place to go to as the island 
belonging to an independent chief. I certainly be- 
lieve that no part of the world offers a more hope- 
ful chance of acquiring a moderate fortune tu men 
of small means than the islands I have mentioned. 
To go and live there is, of course, a species of exile, 
but with good luck it should not last very long, and 
*“beggars cannot be choosers.” At all events, by 
the next spring, 1t will be possible for any one who 
wishes to do so, to make atrip to Mayotte and see 
for himself. By the opening of the new line, a charm- 
ing three months’ trip will be provided for people in 
this country, who think a pleasant way of spending 
their furlough is seeing new countries and cruising 
in summer seas.—Pioncer. 


THE INDIAN TEA CROP OF 1881. 


As usual at this period of the year, forecasts of the 
probable crop of Indian tea are being made on all sides, 
apparently with the usual imperceptible effect on the 
Mincing-lane market. In last Saturday’s Times we read, 
on the authority of the leading tea brokers, that the 
crop of 1881 received in London will, in all likelihood, 
range from 44 to 47 millions of lb." while consumption 
is at the rate of 50 millions. On Monday last the Times’ 
telegram from India contained the announcement that in 
Calcutta the crop likely to be available for export is 
estimated at about 48 millions. The estimated outturn 
of 1881 has been a matter of conjecture since the close 
of last season, and has been in some quarters put as 
high as 53 millions, and in some quarters as low as 40. 
Whether it approaches the latter figure more nearly than 
the former, in the result, will be seen later on. Mean- 
time, the market here is more likely to be affected by 
the way in which the tea on arrival is placed before the 
trade. It is a well-known fact that when more than 12 
to 14,000 packages are put upon the market in one 
week, importers are playing in effect into the hands of 
the trade. The buying brokers cannot well taste more 
than 150 samples on the morning of the sale, and when 
selling brokers issue second catatogues of from 500 to 600 
chests, in addition to the teas im the first catalogue, in 
a full market, clients and importers generally suffer in 
consequence. When teas are not tasted, of course, they 
have to be bought by the look of the leaf, and thus teas 


.| are often sold pence below their real value. It is to be 


hoped that, in the interest of the industry, the leadmg 
merchants will see their way to some arrangement 
whereby the quantity of tea to be put before the trade 
may, in some measure, be regulated with regard to the 
requirements and capabilities of the market.—Home and 
Colonial Mail. 


Correr rn Samoa.—A planter, formerly in Ceylon, 
wrote from Samoa, on the lst Oct :-—‘*While in Levuka, 
Fiji, I had an offer, which I accepted, and 
that was to come here (600 miles distant from Fiji) 
and open up some land for coffee. 
made by Mr. 
that name in Hamburg. It appears that coffee plant-|_ 
ing has never yet been started here, 

(who owns nearly two-thirds of this island) — 
has hitherto been unsuccessful in procuring the services 
of any one who thoroughly understands  coffee- 
growing; and, if you care to know how this enterprize 
succeeds here, I shall be only too happy to furnish 
you from time to time all information you may require, ” 


| [Very good,—Hp.] m7 


The offer was 
, partner ina wealthy firm of — 


ag): Mie 
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_ MANITOBA FOR 


A planter writes :—‘ I am desirous of obtaining 
some information about Manitoba, and shall be much 
obliged if you can give it. In the first place, I 
wish to know what is the cheapest and quickest 
way of getting there, and, if there is any way of get- 
ting there without going home first. If ss, | should be 
fad to get an idea of the cost of passage. I en- 

close a letter from my brother who has been there a 
little over a year. It is in answer to one 1 wrote 
- some months ago, You will see by it that, for a 
. young man who started with almost nothing, 


his prospects are good. You will see by it that — 


even a day labourer can make more than many a 
coffee planter. Not that I mean to run down coffee 

_ planting. Far from it. For those who have some 

capital, there is no life like it, but I think you 
will agree with me that, for » man who has no 
capital, but. who has healh, strength, and energy, 
Manitoba is a better field than Ceylon.’ We are 
sorry we cannot tell the exact sum which a passaye 
to Canada costs. There are. vessels occasionally 

q leaving Colombo and Galle for New York, and by 
one of these no doubt our correspondent might ob- 
tain a passage at a moderate cost. We make the 
following extracts from the letter referred to by our 
correspondent :— 


“You would find Manitoba a great. change from 
Ceylou in many ways. To begin with, the climate 


There is no such thing as thaw, but asteady frost 
with a little snow occasionally. Some days are extremely 
cold, but the general run of the winter is. similar 
‘to a hard frosty time in Scotland. The summer is 
a little warmer and drier than at home. 1 did not 
find the winter in any way disagreeable, but you 
might find it colder after living so long in the tropics. 
It is extremely healthy. For my part, I like the coun- 
try in all respects very well indeed. You can readily 
‘understand that any new country such as this can- 
not have the social advantages of older countries. 
In my opinion, it is the best country in the world for 
any healthy energetic man or for men with capital. 
Free-grant lands are to be had in all new sedtle- 
ments, and land along the route of railways can 
be had at 10s per acre. payablo in instalments 
Thave written to the Minister of the Interior to 
forward you pamphlets with the latest land regulations. 
T will tell you what I have been doing since com- 
Ing here, and you-will. then have some idea of what 
your life would be here at first. I had fifty acres 
‘of grain, mostly wheat... I sowed it. with a seed- 
‘ng machine and harrowed and rolled it all myself, 
Thired a self-binding reaper to cut it, which cost 
me 6s per acre, and stooked it myself, and with 
the help of one man at $s per day for five days 
drew it all in and stocked it. Threshing will 
Cost me about 4s per acre, and the seed-wheat 
2 bushels) at 4s=Ss, onts 2 bushels at Ys==4s, 
per acre respectively. The total cost of crop per 
7 Bere on an average would be 17s, besides my own 
Jabor, and the yield I expect will be: wheat 25 
‘bushels at 48, oats 50 bushels at 28 5d. You will 
» from these figures that farming pays ‘pretty well. 
Potatoes and all other roots do well, but, of course, 
ae 18 our staple crop. One man can work about 
— 100 aces of land himself, with the help of one hand 
n harvest. Owing to labor being’ so high (in some 
bases 128 daily) one has to do all the work  him- 
self at first, but Ido not consider th t any hard- 
Ship. All our houses are wood, mostly built by 
barselves and neighbours. By the way, stock would 
psy well, but I have not been ableto get any yet: 


6 
only my horses, Butter hos Hever been lower than 


i 


Is per 1b, since I came, and the feeding gosts no- 


" 


‘terest and on short conveniences 


is very cold in winter from November till March. - 


thing only the labor of cutting hay for winter. Cattle 
at three years old are selling at $30 per pair for 
labor and cows abut $19 each. Of course, I don’t 
expect these prices will be so high for many years 
either for stock or grain, but they will always be 
at paying prices. Kven though one sold nothing, 
after they are started, and all debts paid, he could 
live weli, as we produce everything we require, ex- 
cepling tea and sugar. My land is one mile from 
railway station, and there is wood and water 
in the plice. The land is as good as any can be, 
I began with very little money and have sold no- 
thing up to this but my income this year will be 
about £300, or about £260 clear cash. This will clear 
up anything I owe avd set me on my fect. So you 
see it is fav ahead of farming at home. At 
, where there is nearly £2,000 invested, there 
has not been ove pound cleared for years. If | had 
£2,000 here, I am safe'to say I could clear £1,000 
yearly. Money is very dear: 12 per cent bank in- 
15 per cent. You 
could start comfortably on £2 0. Many have started 
on Jess than half that amount and done well. A 
lazy man is no use here. Every one must be alike 
aud work hard, when the work is to be done, but 
one has about six months of the year to himself 
only to baul and cut enough wood to burn, and 
feed your team, &c. The mosquitoes are pretty trouble- 
some for a couple of months, and then the winter 
is colder than one could wish, but’ for any strong, 
hard-working young man, I uvhesitatingly say : ‘ Come 
here.” Every one can’; make a fortune, but all may 
make an honest livelihood. Your knowledge of busi- 
ness might stand you in good stead here, as store- 
keeping pays bett-r than farming, if one only has 
the stamps ‘to go in.’ Retail prices are 38 per 
ent over wholesale.” 


SLAVERY AND PLANTING IN BRAZIL. 


The first decade of the emancipation act of 1871 was 
completed on the 28th ult. Now that the eulogiums 
have all been pronounced, and the pens have all been 
sung, a brief inquiry into the workings of the law 
may not be amiss. Itis well, perhaps, that this tenth 
anniversary should have been celebrated with generous 
homage forthe man, the Visconde do Rio Branco, who 
achieved so much against so great an opposition. It 
is well, also, to give credit to the actitself, imperfect 
as itis, because it is a step toward emancipation, and 
has already broken the chains of many slaves. And 
too, it 1s well to refer to the work accomplished with 
words of praise and pride, and then to picture the 
coming of that time when the erack of whip and 
clank of shackles shall no longer be heard throughout 
this whole land. All this may be done with perfect 
propriety, providing, however, that the elogium does 
not stop short just there. Beyond all this s:ntiment 
there is a practical record, an inner result, which should 


not be concealed and smoothed over with glowing 
figures of speech. The world will want to know the 


practical results of Brazilian emancipation, and the 
sincerity with which it has been curried out. It will 
want to know how many slaves have been liberated, 
how much has been expended, what steps have been 
taken to improve their condition, »nd how much longer 
it will take to accomplish the great work. This tenth 
anniversary should bave answemd there questions, but 
it did not. The day was bonorea and celebrated, but 
it brought forth no record of the work accomplished, 


} no definite promise for the immediate future. 


The law of free birth wos passed on the 28tif of 
September 1S71, and it provided not only for the 
freedom -of all children born of slave mothers there- 
after, but also for th: an: nal liberation of 
The total slave population of the empire, according to 


slaves. 
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the census of August Ist 1872—nearly one year 


after the pa-sage of the emancipation law—was 
1,510,806, but as some parishes were never heard 
from and as the census is notoriously  de- 


fective, it is estimated that a total of 1 600,000* 
“is much nearer the exact figure. The emancipation 
act itself provided fora general registiy of slaves up 
to the 30th September 1572, and a special registry 
up to the 30th September 1873. All slaves not re- 
gistered at this last date were declared free. Under 
this registry, however, which was made obligatory 
under fines and the granting of freedom to all unre- 
gistered slaves, the figures are fully as untrustworthy 
as those in the census, Even to this day the slave 
population of the empire at the closing of the books 
on the 30th September 1873, is not known. ‘The re- 
turns as given by Veiga in his compilation of the 
laws and regulations relating to emancipation, and 
which he marks as defective, place the total registered 
slave population at 1,431,300, a total much below the 
census of the year preceding, In this last enu- 
meration, however, the returns are given as ¢ mplete 
from all the provinces except four—Pard, Pernambuco 
Minas Geraes and Goyaz. It is evident, not only 
from the testimony of the census, but from the occa- 
sional cases of the liberation of unregistered slaves, 
that this registry did not contain the total slave 
population at that time. As itis the official enumera- 
tion, however, and as all slaves not registered are 
legally free, we have no alternative but the acceptance 
of this total. 

In 1878 another attempt was made to obtain definite 
information as to the vital statistics of the slave 
population up to the close of that year, but this effort 
also failed. Hight provinces and the capital, accord- 
ing. to the last official report, compiled, while the 
reports from the other twelve were either incomplete, or 
were from statistics gathered in 1875 and 1876. From 
these reports the total slave population at the end of 
1878 was placed at 1,419,168. On the 28th ult. the 
Jornal do Commercio published the latest statistics 
relating to twelve provinces and the capital—all of 
which are brought down to the end of 1878 except 
two, which are complete to the end of 1880—in which 
the changes of the slave population since 1873 are 
given as follows :— ? 


Registered {0..0... s.c..-ts 683,497 
Emancipated ............... 24,651 
Died! i he HO she. & 60, $96 


Registered arrivals........ 86,274 
Registered departures ... 
Present population...,. ... 611,057 
Relative decrease 
Absolute decrease ......... 

For the period in which these changes took place, 
these statistics show 2 relative annual decrease os only 
about two per cent. The absolnte annual decrease, 
however, is about two and one third per cent., instead 
of the estimated five per cent. of the Jornal, This 
certainly is very far from a flattering exhibit of the 
operations of the emancipation law, especially when 
it is known that three-fourths of the manumissions 
are voluntary acts of slaveholders themselves. An- 
other feature of this exhibit, which is worthy of 
further consideration, is the very low death rate 
among these slaves—it being about half thav of this 
city. Under normal conditions one would expect to 
find a higher death rate in a class so badly housed, 
fed, and ovei«worked. 

Although the emancipation act provided for the 
annual application of the fund for the liberation of 
slaves, only two distributions took place during the 
first decade, The amount set apart for these two clis- 
tributions—1875 and 1680—was 8,128 612 $ 309, of 


* Viae Jornul do Vommercio, Sept. 28th, 1878, 
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which 6,238,411$600 had been expended up to the 
latest reports. he absence of complete statistics 
renders 1t impossible to determine the whole number 
of manumissions under both of these distributions, the 
application of the fund being very slow and complicated, 
The Jornal gives the per capita expenditure at 700$. 

All things considered we cannot see that the law 
of 1871 has accomplished, the work anticipated. ’ It 
has resulted in an approximate deciease of only 24 
per cent. per annum, including deaths, in the slaye 
population, and it has guaranteed nominal freedom to 
some 250,000 children, who will remain practically in 
slavery until they reach the age of twenty-one years. 
Laying all sentiment aside, the law has partially failed, 
for it promised more than it has performed.—Rio News, 
Oct. 15th. 


— 


General Rules promulgated December 1881. 

1.—The Government will claim no royalty on or share 
of the gems or gol found upon land in respect of which 
a license has been taken ou‘, and is in force under these 
rules, but such land will be liable to any taxation which 
may hereafter be found necessary to provide, at the ex— 
pense of the grantees, the co. t of such special police com- 
munication, waier supply, sanitation or other similar 
administrative arrangements as may, in the opinion of 
Government, be dctated in the interests of the local com- 
munity immediately or directly affected by the results of 
the grantee’s operations, . 

2.—No license granted under these rules will conyey any 
right to fell or destroy timber. 

3.—No license granted under these rules will conyey any 
right to divert any water course. 

4.—Licencees who desire to divert any water course must 
first obtain special permission in writing from the Govern- 
ment Agent of the province for that purpose. Such special 
permission must limit the diversion of the water course to 
the area covered by the permission to dig, and must stip- 
ulate that all water running waste shall be returned 
within the limits of such area to its natural channel. 

5.—The Government reserves to itself the power to alter, 
cancel, (1 add to any of the preceeding or subsequent rules. 

Pasticuluy Rules: Prospecting Licenses. 
6.—Prospecting licenses will be issued only for Crown 
Waste Lands 

7 —No prospecting licenses whatsoever will be issued to 
dig for gems. - 

8.—Prospecting licenses will be issued to dig for gold 
on payment of R10and on the following conditions:— 

The avea on which the license is to extend shall not 
exceed half a square mile. 

The license shall be in foree for six months. 

The grantee to have the exclusive right of prospecting 
within that area for that period and to have the option, ~ 
at the expiration thereof, of applying for a regular lease 
of not more than 50 acres within the said area on the 
terms hereinafter described. 

Gemming Lands alienated by the Crown- 

9.—The proprietors of lands on which the rights of the 
crown to gems have been reserved may obtain a license 
to dig for and appropriate such gems on the payment of — 
R10 which license will be in force for one year, and may ~ 
be renewed annually on the like payment. F 

Ming. ss 
10.—The proprietors of private lands may obtain a license — 
to dig for gold on their lands on the payment of R10, _ 
which license shall be in force till the then next ensuing 
31st December, and may be renewed annually on a like 
payment. 
Crown Waste Lands. ; , 
11.—Unlicensed diggers for gms on such lands will be 
prvsecuted. ‘ 
12.—Personal licenses will be issued to dig for gems — 
on such lands on the following conditions:—area not to 
exceed tw acres: period till the then next ensuing lst 
December. Price to be Rb. ial 
13.—Mining leases will be issued to dig for gold on 


such lands on the following conditions;— 
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Area to be determined by Government as occasion 
arises but no lot is to exceed 50 acres, nor will more 
than 50 acres in all in one or more blocks be leased to 
paaeepnicant, The minimum breadth of any lot to be 70 
yards. 

Period—a term not exceeding 20 years, at expiration 
of which the lease shall be renewable at the lessee’s option 
on such terms as the then Governor and Executive Council 


Price.—Prepayment by the applicant of survey fees and 
an annual rent of R5 for each acre or portion of an 
acre payable in advance by two half-yearly instalments on 
Ist January and Ist July in each year, the first payment 
to be made on the date of the execution of the lease for 
the then current half-year and payment thereafter to be 
made on or before the first day of the next calendar 
half-year. 

General.—Government will reserve the right to resume 
and enter upon possession of any part of such land as 
may be deemed necessary for the construction of rail- 
roads, roads, bridges, or canals for public purposes, or for 
the benefit of the proprietors of other lands purchased 
from the Orown, and also the right for persons, acting 
under Government, to search, dig for, and take away in- 
digenous timber, stones, cabook and other materials, the 
produce of such lands necessary or requisite for the 
making and keeping of the said roads and bridges and 
canals in repair or for any other public works whatsoever. 
The lease to become forfeited by non-payment of rent 
with power thereupon to Government to re-enter upon the 
land summarily without process of law and to remove all 
plant, buildings, &c., which may be thereon and lease or 
sell the land to others. 

Departmental Rules. 

14.—Applications for permission under the preceding 
rules should in the first instance be addressed to the 
Revenue Officer of the district in which the land is 
situated and should specify distinctly the situation of the 
land within which it is proposed to dig; its boundaries as 
accurately as can be stated and its estimated area, Every 
application should be accompanied by a rough sketch 
of the tract applied for. 

—15.—Applications will be dealt with in the order in which 
they are received. 

16.—Immediately on receiving the application the Re- 
venue Officer will ascertain whether the land is at the dis- 
posal of Government ‘and whether there is any objection 
to the the grant, by reason of the land being required 
for public purposes, for sale, or agriculture, for timber or 
other reserves, for preservation of irrigating water courses, 
or on any other ground. 

17.—The Revenue Officer shall report these matters to 
the Government Agent who shall thereupon determine in 


_ each case whether permission should be granted, and if so 
upon what conditions. 


18.—The Government Agent must refer for final decisi- 
on of Government all applications for mining leases 
and must in such cases procure the necessary survey of 
Property and forward it to Government, with a draft 
e which will be executed in triplicate, one copy for 
the grantee, one to be on record in the Government 


_ Agent’s Office, and one in Colombo. 


19.—Application for licenses will be dealt with by the 
Government Agent without reference to Government, 
except in case where he requires instructions. 

20.—Registers of applications for mining leases and for 
licenses will be kept in the Government Agent’s Office in 
forms prescribed by Government. 


SCIENCE IN CEYLON. 


_ (Prom theaddress of the President C. Branch R. A, Society.) 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, 

Mr. A. ©. Dixon, who is the most active member 
of our Society in the department of Geology and 
Mineralogy, has continued his visits to different dis- 
tricts for the study of their geological formations. 
The recent activity of gold-mining operations in 
Southern India naturally drew attention to the known 
existence of gold in several parts of thiq island, and 
Mr. Dixon read a short paper on the subject at our 
April meeting, Ue has since “ prospected” several 


| ical range of the region for which Met orologival 


districts, and has been good enough to furnish me 
with a summary of the results of his researches, A 
small nugget taken near Wakwella (Galle) and weigh- 
ing over 6 grains was tested and found to be genuine 
alluvial gold, which had been rolled some distance 
and deposited by an old stream, Careful search at 
the place revealed no further traces of gold. In the 
Sdbaragamuwa district, Mr. Dixon visited Rakwana, 
North and Central Kukulu Korales and Kolonna Korale. 
In this district, there are several valuable deposits of 
gems still unworked, but no evidence of yold was 
found. In the stream which flows past the Assistant 
Government Agent’s bungalow at Ratnapura further 
evidence has been found of the existence of gold in 
considerable quantities. Mr. Dixon has, however, not 
yet been able to explore this stream. At our meeting 
in April, Mr. Dixon alluded to his first visit to 
Ramboda and exhibited a specimen of gold from the 
district. On a subsequent visit several well-defined 
reefs were found, samples of which were sent to 
London and assayed, yielding 16 grs. to the ton. In 
Polusbage ‘wo or three good reefs were found, but 
the yield here was only 4 grs. to the ton, though 
one sample of surface quartz from the same reef 
gave 14 grains. In the lower end of Maskeliya 
valley (Theberton) two good reefs were found. From 
these gold has been obtained, but not in paying quanti- 
ties as yet, though the prospect of this district as regards 
paying goldis considered good. From Rangala surface 
quartz has been tested with a yield of 1 dwt 1} grs. per 
ton. From Hewaheta quartz has been examined yield- 
ing 10 grs. to the ton. Traces of alluvial gold and 
platinum were found in the Dedwu-oya. Myr. Dixon has 
found the reported Mahara gold to be pyrites. Speci- 
mens from a quartz reef in Kandanwwara contained 3 
per cent of copper and the element teluwrium which 
is always found in company with gold. 
CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 

The long connection of Col. Fyers, R. E., with ow: 
Society, of which he has‘ been for many years President, 
has borne lasting fruit in the establishment of the meteoro- 
logical observations which may now be considered, I 
suppose, as a permanent part of the work of his de- 
partment. Systematic observations have been carried on 
under Col. Fyers’ direction at the principal stations of 
the island since 1870. A daily weather report is now 
published in the Post Office Bulletin and the morming 
observations at Colombo, Galle, Trincomalee, are tele- 
graphed daily to Calcutta for the storm signal service. 
Copies of the monthly retwm of daily observations and 
annual reports as wellas diagrams giving the mean monthly 
rainfall for the number of years in which observations have 
been taken, are sent to London, Paris, Brussels, New 
York, Canada, Calcutta, Batavia and Algiers, and are 
noticed in the Administration Report of the Meteorological 
Department of the Government of India for 1879-80 as 
follows (p. 37):— 

“The Island of Ceylon in which a system of Meteorological 
Observations has been carried on for some years under the 
direction of Col. Fyers R. E. communicates a» monthly 
abstract of observations from which a selection is made for 
the tabular abstract given in the annul report, and I have 
lately included anabstract of the riinfill registers communic« 
ated to us from Singapore. Thus the extreme geograph- 
data 
are collected for discussion duritg the past years, comprises 
53 degrees of longitude and 38 decrees of Jacitude.”’ 

The period over which systematic observations extend has 
been as yet too short for reliable deductions to be made 
from the statistics collected, 

Mr. Stoddart is at present investigating the subject of 
the very partial ranges of the rainfall in Ceylon, the pre- 
valence of high winds over partial areas, and the influence 
of the monsoon-gales in the Bay of Bengal, and storms on the 
Bombay coast, and on the coast of Ceylon In conjunction 
with Captain Donnan, the also taking observations to show 
the direction, force and altitude of the waves in the Colombo 


_ harbor, when the windis in tho North and North East, 
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BOTANY. 


The parmount influence ofagriculture, on the prosp-rity of 
this Colony has, to a great extent, remoyed the department 
of Botany from the concerns of this Society to mor- open 
and more accessible channels of communication and dis~ 
cussion. The year has been especially marked by the pub- 
lication of The Tropical Agriculiwrist, a monthly period- 
ical established by the Editors of the Ceylon Observer 
constituting in the strictest sense of the word a repertory 
(vepertorium ubi omnia reperirt po sint} of information on 
all subjects connected with tropical Botany and Agriculture, 
To its pages, to the Report of the Director of the Botan— 
ical Gardens, and the Reports of Mr. Marshall Ward on leaf- 
disease, all who are interested in this subject will natur- 
ally refer for the operations of the year. In connection 
with the Melbourne Exhibition, Mr. William Wereuson 
was yvood enough to furnish, at my request, a set 
of notes descriptive of 96 specimens of Ceylon timber 
sent to the Exhibition, I have sent several copies of 
these notes to the Government Agents, and their Assist- 
ants and to other persons to whom I believe them likely 
to prove useful. I will only add that an elementary Manual 
‘of Botany in Sinhalese has been prepawed, and will shortly 
be published by the Department of Public Instruction. It 
will, I hope, be the means of carrying profitable instruction 
and amusement into many humble homes. 


ZOOLOGY. 


The first two parts of the beautiful engraving of Ceylon 
Lepidoptera with descriptive letterpress now being published 
' by Government were received about the middle of the year, 
and the remaining portion of the work is expected very 
shortly. . 

A paper was read at our April meeting by Mudaliyar 
Samuel Jayatilaka on the honey-bees of Ceylon and the 
native method of bee culture. This paper derived unexpected 
interest from the visit of Mr. Frank Benton, an American 
Bee amateur, who had the intention of writing a paper for 
our Society on the subject of our bees, but was prevented by 
a severe attack of malarial fever caught whilst bee-hunting 
in the jungles of the Kurunegala district. Mr. Jayatilaka 
has stated that he got more practical information about 
bees from Mr. Benton in a week, than he had from all pther 
sources in many years. Mr. Benton learned in Java that wax 
is imported into Netherlands India, chiefly from Holland 
to the annual value of two millions of rupees. The wax i, 
chiefly used in dyeing the sarongs and other cloths of the 
people. Mr. Benton’s visit to Ceylon can hardly fail to be 
productive of useful results, as the Cyprian bees introduced 
by him are doing well with Mr. W. H. Wright and Mr. Jaya- 
tilaka who thinks that they are more industrious and faster 
workers and more tractable than our common Ceylon bees. 
It is stated that Ceylon bees donot seem to approach vanilla 
flowers when in bloom, whereas the Cyprians are found con- 
tinually among them, and it is hoped that they may turn 


out good fertilizers, and thus save much of the labour now- 


involved in the process of artificial fertilization. There 
seems to be no reason why bee culture in Ceylon should not 
become an industry of considerable importance, 

Dr. Vanderstraaten read at our October meeting a synopsis 


of a paper which he has prepared on Sericulture, illustrat- , 


ing in detail the process of raising silkworms. As this 
paper has not yet been forwarded to our Secretary for publi- 
cation, I am unable to refer to it. The subject is one of 
undoubted interest, and I may mention that the Rev. Father 
Palla is endeavoring at Mount Calvary, Galle, to introduce 
the rearing of silkworms as an industry well adapted to 
the habits andinclinations of the people of Ceylon, 


“THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. ” 


Mr. Bruce, in his address as President of the local 
Asiatic Society, is good enough to acknowledge that 
the paramount influence of Agriculture on the pro- 
sperity of thisColony, ‘‘had, to a great extent, removed the 
department of Botany” (and practical Agriculture) ‘from 
the concerns of the Society to more open and more ac- 
cessible channels of communication and discussion,” and 
he goes on to refer to the commencement of our 
*« TropicaL AGRICULDURIST” as a special feature of the 
year just closing, and to point to it as ‘‘constituting 
in the strictest sense of the word a xepertory of in: 


formation on all subjects connected with tropical 
Botany and Agriculture.” We think the new President 
shews his wisdom and practical good sense in thus 
pointing out fields which are already fully occupied, 
so far as our littie community is concerned. He 
might have added that with Ferguson’s ‘* Handbook of 
Informatior and Directory,” the. Government Blue 
Book and Administration Reports, the work of Statist- 
ical enquiry—indeed of a Statistical Society and 
Social Congress—in Ceylon is already being fairly 
well performed. There is little room tor rivalry in 
such local work, and if the object of essays and re- 
ports bearing on the industrial condition of the people 
be their social and material advance, that object wili cert- 
ainly be best served by taking advantige of the 
medium of publication which secures the widest 
circulation and which is most generally  re- 
cognized as a fitting representative. We make 
this remark to indicate to officers of Government 
—more particularly to revenue ofticers—throughout the 
island the readiness with which we shall welcome 
contributions to the ‘* TRoprcAL AGRICULTURIST ” bear- 
ing upon the industries and material progress of the 
people in their distric s. They will remember that 
our monthly periodical knows ‘‘ no politics,” is not 
a newspaper in the ordinary sense of the term (not even 
registy-red as such), and that the strictest interpret 
ation of the ‘* Government Minu‘e” cannot affect such 
contributions We need scarcely say that the ‘* Trop- 
IcAL AGRICULTURISE” affords far wider scope for the 
discussion of the subjects we refer to, than any other 
periodical in the East, probably in the tropics. Locally, 
even, it has a manif ld wider circulation than any other 
occasional journal or periodical. It is officially filed 
in every kachcheri throughout the island, and 
we trust shorily that the Government will see their 
way to provide a copy for each headman in the country 
capable of reading Huglish. The publication has at- 
tracted the attention of Collectors and Sub-Collectors in 
Southern India, and, if our application to the Madras 
Government is favourably received, the periodical 
will probably be filed in every kachcheri in Southern 
India. In Java, the Straits, and other colonies, Kast 
and West, the publication is gaining attention and is 
duly recognized in its representative character. We 
say all this, merely to shew that public officers as 
weilas agriculturists in discussing the industries of the 
people, and ‘new’ and ‘old products’ worthy of 
attention, in sub-tropical regions, will have ap 
‘audience fit’ though not few, and one from which | 
in return they may expect to receive valuable in: 
formation and criticism, An interchange of views 
between revenue officers and agriculturistsin Southern 
India, Ceylon and Java, for instance, could not fail 
to be beneficial. By-and-bye we may be able to 
arrange for Special Correspondents in different quarters 
of the tropical world, but meantime, so far as our 
little Ceylon world is concerned, we think it will 
be acknowledged that Mr. Bruce is right in feeling that 
his Society is relieved of the duty of attending to Botan- 
ical, Agricultural, or Industrial, topics, and that papers 
on such subjects—for example, on Silk-growing, Bee- 
keeping, Rice or ¥ruit Culture, or even Mining—will find” 
the most fitting place in thepages of ‘‘Tus TRoPican 
AGRICULTURIS?,” which hag already brought Ceylon and 
its enterprise so prominently before the world at large. 


Cooty Latour ror Norruzrn AvsTRALIA.—The 
Government have appointed Major Fergusson, D. 
A, A. G., to goto India and make the necessary pre- 
liminary arrangements for the introduction of a supply 
of coolie labour into the Northern Territory. Major 
Fergusson will very probably receive the advic 
and help of his brother, SirJames Fergusson, formerly 
the Governor of this province and now Governor 0% 
Bombay.—s, Australia Register, ee) 
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shaping the square sheets of the good rubber. 
‘inferior kind gets the name of ‘‘neyro-head.” It 
is also packed for shipment in large boxes, same as 
the square sheets. 
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Gornespondence, 


Hy To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


' MR. A. SCOTT BLACKLAW ON RUBBERS. 


Clifton Cottage, Dollar, via Stirling, 21st Oct. 1881. 

Dear Sir,—Your people generally make pretty good 
work of my letters, considering they are written 
rather hurriedly, and the writer bas no means of see- 
ing the proofs. I must, therefore, be to blame for 
a mistake in the last paragraph but one of my letter, 
which you kindly inserted in your paper of the 17th 
September. It is Pard rubber seed I brought home 
two tins of, and which I sent to Ceylon on trial. 

I have no doubt of Ceard rubber seed growing in 
Ceylon if it is closed in tins while in transit from 
Brazil to Ceylon. 

They told me in Parad that Pard rubber seed would 
not grow if kept for more than a month ia a dry place, 
and my friends in Cear4 told me they had tried to 
aor Para rubber from seed in Ceara, and tailed. I 

id not get much information in Ceard4 regarding 
the collecting of the rubber. I had people working 
with me for the three years who were Indiarubber 
collectors in Ceard before the famine in the years 
1877-78-79. Their account agreed exactly with that 
given by Mr. Cross as follows :—‘‘The collector 
goes out in the morning with a basketful of cups 
made of clay and sun-dried and some soft clay. 
He makes incisions in the bark of the tree, and 
by meuns of the soft clay fastens a cup to the 
trunk of the tree, under the cut, taking care to 
form the soft clay at the same time into a channel for 
the juice torun with the cup. He taps a great num- 
ber of trees in one day, “he juice is put into a 
larger vessel and a piece of woodinthe shape of an 
oar is dipped in it and held over a smoky fire. 
Dipping and drying goes on until a thick skin is 
formed on the end of the piece of wood; this skin 
is easily cut off. Some only lay bare a piece of the trunk 
and let the juice run down outside and dry as it runs.” 
I did not see any Ceara rubber prepared for ship- 
ment, but at Para I saw a large quantity, of what 
was collected up the Amazon of the Para rubber. 
The best kind was in large sheets about three feet 
by two and about an inch thick. This was white 
and exactly like the white rubber in use when [ 
was at school for erazing pencil marks. The rubber 
is all packed in Jarge boxes of North American deal. 
The inferior quality of rubber is made in round 
balls the size of a man’s head. Outside it looks wood, 
but inside are pieces of bark, earth ke. sticking to 
the rubber—apparently the refuse gathered from the 
ground and cuttings from the corners and edges while 
Vhis 


Tn the collecting and preparation of rubber Euro- 
ean intelligence will find out improved methods, 
itherto there has been no attempts at cultivation. 
The virgin forests have supplied it freely, and the 
natives cut down the trees in some parts to get at 
the rubber.—Yours, A. SCOTT BLACKLAW. 


BORER IN COCONUT PALMS AND HOW 
TO PREVENT IT. 

Johore, 5th Dee. 1881. 
DEAR Sir,—I note in the report of Mr. Cockburn- 
Stewart, Civil Commissioner of the Seychelles, in the 
T. A,, for November that the coconut trees in those is- 
islands are threatened with destruction by the borer, We 
have the same here, toa considerible extent,and the only 
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in the top of the tree. This done twice a year has 
proved to be a good preventative and at the same 


time an inexpensive one.—Yours faithfully, 
KE. E. A: 


anand, 


CINCHONA: PROFIT OR LOSS? 
Haldummulla, 5th December 1881, 


Drar Sir,—Those interested in cinchona estates 
would do well to consider whether the harvesting of 
bark is always profitable. Economy may be carried 
too far and is, in the practice in favor among planters ; 
z.e, the collecting and barking of lopped branches or 
of young dead and dying cinchona trees-——the bark 
on which is difficult and expensive to remove. ‘he 
cost of this operation is of course variously estimated, 
but the moral is to be found in the prices obtained 
at the public sales held on the 20th October (vide the 
Lropical Ayriculturist for December), when 2 tons of 
bark realized from R007 to R029 per Ib. 

This quantity has gone into the market at a loss 
orno profit to the planter, and has tended to lower 
the price he can obtain for the better classof bark he 
may have for sale, 

I have just heard of a case in point, where some 
300 Ib of chips and small peelings realized R2 less than 
the cost incurred in collecting &c. and transport to 
Colombo. In this case, the expenses incurred were 
carefully noted, with the object of testing the actual 
value of such young and broken bark: with the above 
result. 

Let me commend this to those planters who study 

PROFIT AND LOSS. 


[‘‘’Tis true, ’t is pity; pity ’tis, tis true.”—Kp, 


KARSLAKE’S METHOD OF REMOVING 
CINCHONA BARK. 
Dikoya, 6th Dec. 1881. 


Dear Sir,—I was not at all surprized when Mr. 
A. TT. Karslake informed your readers that he had 
been refused a patent for his method of removing 
and renewing cinchona bark, and I wish he had yviven 
at the same time ‘‘the very good reasons” for such 
refusal. Will Mr. Karslake be so good as to tell 
us if the bark removed fetched the price it would 
have done had it been immediately dried, instead of 
being replaced: in fact, tell your readers what it 
sold for? I myself cannot help thinking that the bark 
so removed must be totally inert and worth/ess. his 
is the case with coppiced trees: all the birk on the 
original stem above the shoot allowed to grow being 
“dead bark,” and without any market value. 

Mr. Karslake must feel grateful to the present Go- 
vernment (the present “contemptible Gover ment,” 
whose mouth-piece is the Colonial Seecretary,) f 


MR. 


for 
having saved his rupees, and the Madulsima Coffee and 
Cinchona Company congratulate itself on the intro- 
duction of ‘fnew blood.”—Youts faithfully, 
CINCHONA. 
[We do not quite understand the tone adopted with 
regard to Mr. Karslake and his method. Had the 
bark, treated as he suggests, turned ont mert sud worth- 
less, and had a trial of the market settled the ques- 
tion so, Mr. Karslake would certainly not have rocom- 
mended his method for the adoption of his brother 
planters. Nor do we see the force of the slap at 
Government on the ground of the Queen’s Advocate’s 
refusal of a patent on what the party chiefly inter. 
admits were good reasons. There are certain 
undoubted utility, ete, on 
which patents are granted or denied. The denial of 
a patent, however, does not prove that Mr. Kars- 
lake's method has been condemned. It seems to ne 


ested 
principles of originality, 


known preventative is by plactiyabont 1 lb. ordinary salt | wortby of full trial. —En. } 
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NEW PRODUCTS : PIMENTO. 


Drar Sir,—I am glad to see the seed of a ‘‘ new 
product,” pimento, or allspice, being advertized in 
Colombo. It yields a very valuable spice, and the 
branches are largely used for walkingsticks and 
umbrella handles, and it ought to he very valuable. 
I believe there are one or two trees in Ceylon, aud 
that they have thriven well. Can you kindly give 
me any further information on the subject ?— Yours 
truly, PLANTER. 


HOW TO PACK COCOA SEED FOR EXPORT. 
Dec. 6th, 1881. 


Dear Sir,—I have, for a long time, been experi- 
menting how to keep cocoa seed alive, with the view 
of importing or exporting it. 1 need not mention my 
failures. Packed seed in dry saw dust, 2nd July 1881, 
opened on 2nd September: seed all perfectly fresh- 
looking, with roots inch to inch and-half long. Plant 
out; keep well shaded; and water lightly.—Yours 
truly, COCOA. 


ARABIAN COFFEE AT LOW ELEVATIONS. 
* 6th Dec. 1881. 


Dear S1R,—‘‘ Never Too Old To Learu” could not 
have a better authority on clearing lantana land 
than Mr, Holloway. But Mr. Holloway’s letter ap- 
pears to me a little obscure. He writes: ‘‘ Fifteen 
rupees lor felling and clearing, and ten rupees for 
taking out roots, and burning same, per acre.” Now 
a person might be inclined to think that Mr, Hullo- 
way mens that you should pay a total of R25 
per acre, but I feel certain that he only means R15 
pr acre for felling, clearing, and taking out roots, 
Th t is the price I have hitherto paid.- 

In my opinion, Mr. Holloway is the best authority 
on coffe cultivation at low elevations, and I can 
assure you from my own knowledge, that he has not in 
the least exaggerated the crops he has had on Maria 
and Eriagastenna during the last two years, as I have 
been over the places and have been astonished to see 
the same coffee bearing so heavily both years. —Yours 
faithfully, R 


KIGHLIA, CEDRELA TOONA, AND INDIGO SEED 

FOR CEYLON: A THIRD CASE OF BRINGING ~ 

COALS TO NEWCASTLE. 
Colombo, 6th December: 1881. 

Drar Sir,—Amongst the seeds brought from Jaya by 
Mr. A. M. Ferguson, was a large parcel of a thin-winged 
seed, the produce of a tree which he said formed beauti- 
ful avenues in Java, and which I guessed to belong to 
a tyee allied to our satinwood. On sending a supply ‘to 
Dr. Trimen, I received the following interesting note, 
which I take the liberty to quote:— . 

“T had just been harvesting our seed from Cedrela 
Toona when your parcel from Java came—another case 
of ‘Coals to Neweastle.’ Apropos of your note about 
Kigelia; the tree you remember outside the Garden 
gates was removed in 1862 with a vast lot of other 
things. We have a fine one near the pond and several 
smaller ones. In Kandy are several also; one in the 
Government Agent’s garden near the Temple gate strikes 
every eye rfom the pendant ‘sausages’ which hang 
over the road. ‘Two other genera of the Crescentier, 
Collea and Parmentiera (the Candle tree), are also common 
in the garden,” 


A small tree of this latter plant growing at the Whist 
Bungalow, now occupied by Mr. Stipperger, has been — 
known to me for about 12 or 15 years, and I saw an- 
other some years ago at Pallakelle estate, but asI had — 
no book in which this curious plant was described, I 
could not name it. Its pendant long cylindrical fruits 
are a good deal like dull wax candles. On sending a 
specimen to Dr. Trimen, I receiyed the following note ~ 
respecting it :—‘‘ The plant you send is the candle tree— 
Parmentiera cereifera, of my friend Seeman, who wrote 
an amusing account of it in one of his South American 
books of travel. We have many trees of it here, but 
I did not know it was so old an intreduction. The ripe 
fruits are exactly like the old (now extinct) ‘dip.’ ” 

This singular plant is described in Kew Garden Journal 
vi., p. 273, Botany of Herald p. 132 (? 182), t. 32, and 
referred to in Walper’s Ann. 5, p. 523, and by J. Miers 
in Lin. Journal, vol. 17, pp. 338-9. Found in the cen- 
tral parts of the Province of Panama. 

But the object I had in writing was to refer to the 
attempts made to introduce seeds of the Indigo Plant 
to Ceylon, about one of which a correspondent in your 
issue of yesterday refers. I believe the facts of the case 
will justify the heading to this letter that this is a third 
attempt to introduce ‘‘Coals to Newcastle.” 

The indigo plant, Indigofera tinctoria, Linn., has been 
known to me as a common wild-like plant in various 
parts of Ceylon during the last forty years, and is quite 
common about Colombo, where it is well known to the 
dhobies and others as the nil (blue and green) awari, 
Sin. It and also the I. Anil were included in Moon’s 
Catalogue in 1824, and the former was collected in 
Ceylon by Paul Hermann in 1670-1677, and is described 
briefly in the Flora Zeylanica of Linneus 1747, at p. 
125, No. 273. In 1857 I examined Hermaun’s collec- 
tion in the British Museum, and found two plates and 
one set of specimens, viz., Ic. tt. 47 and 356, and speci- 
mens in p. 20 of vol. 2 referred to for this species. 
The specimens are good for the indigo plant. Linnzus 
expresses a belief that it was an exotic in Ceylon, but 
common at Paliacatta (?) and Coromandel. 

When Paul Hermann collected his specimens of the 
indigo plant in Ceylon, the Portuguese had been here 
151 years, and the Dutch, for whose Government he 
came on a botanical mission to the island, were here 
about 20 years, and if an exotic in Ceylon as hinted at by 
Linneus, it was very likely introduced one hundred years 
before Hermann’s time, but I think it is as likely to 
be a native of Ceylon as any part of India. I had no 
trouble this morning in finding specimens of the Indigo- 
fera tinctoria in good flower and fruit in the compound 
in front of the new Ice Company in Kollupitiya, some 
of which I send for your inspection. 

When the Colombo lake during one period of each 
year gets very low, and the water in it loses its trans- 
parency, and in fact becomes very muddy, the dhobies 
are at their wit’s ends to wash our calico or linen clothes 
white, and they resort to the indigo plant to somewhat 
conceal the color of mud imbibed by the clothes durimg 
the process of washing. The extraction of the color 


‘from the nil-awari is an easy process and well known 


to the washermen, who return white clothes with clouded 
patches of a color between mud and indigo! ‘Talk of 
introducing the seed of the indigo plant to Ceylon. 

I noticed several tall plants of the variety of the 
indigo plant knownas the I. Anil, Linn., growing in 
the compound of the late Dr. Hlliott several years ago, 
but it seems to have disappeared fora time.* I could 
write a great deal about the different plants producing 
indigo, some of which are also in Ceylon, but I think 
the following description of the Indigofera tinctoria, L., 
from the Flora of British India by Sir J. D. Hooker v 


* This is the plant figured opposite page 339 of Por- 
ter’s ‘*Tropical Agriculturist” though Indigofera tinctoria 
is written under the_ plate, 
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and others, vol. 2, p. 99, species 28, will afford all the 
information required by most people. You are aware, 
of course, that several attempts to make indigo in Cey- 
lon haye been made. 

28. J. wincrorta, Linn.; DC. Prodr. ii. 224 (excl. 
var. [3 ; shrubby, faintly argenteo-canescent, leaflets 9-13 
large obovate-oblong, pod nearly straight 8-12-seeded not 
torulose. Rowb. Il. Ind. iii. 379; Wall. Cat. 5474; W. 
& A. Prod. 202; Wt. Ic. t.365; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. 
FU.59; Brand. For. Fl. 135. I. indica, Lamk. Dict. 
iii. 245. I. sumatrana, Gaertn. Fruct. ii. 317, t. 148— 
Rheede Hort. Mal. i. t. 54. Fl. Zeyl. No. 273, p. 125. 

The universally cultivated indigo. Whether it be truly 
wild is doubtful. 

A shrub 4-6 ft. high, with twiggy woody thinly silvery 
branches. Leaves 1-2 in. long; leaflets opposite, mem- 
branous, turning blackish when dried; petiole 4-1 in. 
Racemes lax, nearly sessile, 2-4 in. long. Calyx yt in., 
silvery; teeth as long as the tube. Corolla 4-4 in., 

Pod 3-1 in. long, } in. thick, glabres- 
cent, scarcely at all recurved. I. Anil, Linn.; DC. Prodr. 
ii. 225, also commonly cultivated, a native of America, 
differs by its short congested racemes and pod turned 
back like a sickle. I. flaccida var. constricta, Thwaites 
Enum. 411, from Ceylon, is probably a distinct species, 
but the flowers are unknown. It has the habit and 
leaves of I. tinctoria, with a slender tetraquetrous sub- 


torulose 4-6-seeded pod. 
-—-Yours truly, W. FERGUSON. 
THE DIKOYA AND MASKELIYA 
CALISAYAS. 


Maskeliya, 7th December 1881. 


Dear Str,—The following svarl from this district 
appears in your issue of 5th instant:—‘‘I should like 


to know why the cinchona calisaya seed was adver- 


tized as Ledgeriana last year and sold for R25, whilst 
this year it is called by its proper name Calisaya 
and is advyertized at R50 per Ib.” Allow me to 
inform your correspondent that the  calisayas 
referred to were classed as ‘‘Ledgerianas” by the 
highest authority in the island, at the time, and it 
was only after Mr. Moens’ hurried and super- 
ficial inspection last year that they were said 
to be not Ledgerianas but inferior calisayas, This 
eneral condemnation has since been proved to 
have been wrong, as both on Emelina and Aunnfield 
true Ledgerianas are to be found, Thenews thatthe 
rice has been doubled in the case of Emelina, [ 
elieve, is on account of the demand for the seed. 
These calisayas have been found to grow where other 
cinchonas will not, and from an elevation of nearly sea 
level, Udagama and Awisawella, to the Horton Plains. 
The following is an unsolicited testimonial from an 
expericuced and intelligent Madulsima planter :— 
** Lunugala, 29'h Nov, 1881. 

**T have by far the finest show of Aunfields of any 
estate in Madulsima. I put a lot out last December 
and they are now upwards of four feet bigh and look- 
ing well. They were planted in good patana about an 
elevation of 3,400 feet to 3,500 feet, and | havea great 
opinion of them and am planting 5 acres this year with 
nothing else.” 

Planters will do well to bear in mind and plant 
the variety «f cinchona that grows best in their purt- 
icular disirict. The true Ledgeriana wil! not flourish 
in a poor soil and wet district, —Yours truly, 

A PROPRIETOR. 
MANUR 


ee 


SHALL WE 


ABANDON PRUNING, 


ING AND WEEDING IN ‘THE CULTIVATION 
: OF COFFEE ? 
Kotmale, 7th Dec, 18S], 


Dear Str,—It is surprizing that more planting 
oriticism on Mr, Marshall Ward’s third report has 


not forthcome. However, now that Mr. Talbot ha& 
turned the first sod, we may look for the assistanc® 
of a large force in clearing the way to some terminus 
of ideas, whence we can all start fairly. Mr, Talbot 
has not given us his reasons for d sputing the crypto- 
yvamist’s conclusion that ‘‘menure can in no sense 
be looked upon as a cure for the Cisease.” 

Nevertheless, he sums up his id as very pithily in 
the words :—-‘ There is a good deal to be found out 
yet as to the best time to prune and manure, with 
a view to dodging the disease in July and Aucust, 
and having healthy wood ready to blossom in Jauu- 
ary.” Why not have sad ‘‘ December” in lieu of 
the last eight words? There is a good deal to be 
found out yet; a very great deal. In fact, every- 
thing hinges-on this important discovery. But we 
have some hints from the report, which, though of 
a negative nature. are none tie less vf valuable as- 
sistance to us These are to be found on page 15. 
The gist thereof is, that the formation of young le.ves 
in the monsoon months should be discoursged. How 
are we to avoid such development? It has been the 
custom to commence pruning directly after crop, say 
in January, and this work would, in the ordinary 
course of events, be carried on for three munilis, 
which would land us with the whole estate pruned 
(allo.ing a good force to be emp oyed) at the eid 
of March or the beginning of April. Now, what app ars 
to be wanted in all works undertaken with the view 
of ‘dodging the disease” is an impossib’e instan'- 
aneity. If you intend to try disinfectants, ‘‘s arp” 
is the word; sweep up the whole estate cne day 
and apply your acids the next. So with pruning 
and manuring : the present pruning season is not the 
correct one; either hark back or go torward. ‘he 
former seems impracticable, any period !etween Janu- 
ary and August, reckoning backwards, being coutenip 
oraneous with crop operations, and forward leads us 
into the very jaws of the monsoon. Now is the 
chance for a}hilanthropic Phineus to pi’o: us between 
these crushing symplegades! Verily, the occasion is 
fleeting and judgment difficult. 

But that the present crop is turning out far better 
than statistics warranted our calculating on, and com- 
pares (1 trust my experience is the general one) 
favourably with its immediate predecessors, with an 
immediate past preguant with ruin, aud for the future 
the impracticable eryptogamistical remedies, our sorry 
song would be :— 

* Ah! welladay! for we are souls bereaved; 

Of all the creatures under Heaven's wide cope 
We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most belief-less, who had once believed.” 

You, sir, have ioid us that estates have not re- 
ccived tnat aitention of late which was their annual 
treatment ap to 1879. Can it be that the collee, 
unpruned, has not put forth those enticing meals, 
those happy hunting-grounds of //emeleia’s mycelium, 
and that tiis is the cause of our havier crop aud 
lighter hearis? Is it not worth while to try this 
simplest of experiments: whether it be or be not 
possible to drive Hemileia away entirely by miuim- 
wing our knife-thrusts into the healthy, vigorous 
wood, thereby sturting a supply of shoots in the 


season most congenial to our evemy, shoots that, 
the chances are 99 to J, will fall victims to the 
disease and drag their elder sisters w.th them? 


Similarly with injudicious, unscientific mupurn , which 
i a delicate operation, when if is remembered what 
hacking of the trees’ roots ure entailed in it, Your 
ground is, from customary close planting, one network 
of lateral and tib:ous roots : while the tree is aflicted 
with bug-ditease, don’t go and cut otf a toe here 
and a finger there, No wonder coffeo cuts up rough 
after such treatment !—Paithfully yours, 


POST TENEBRAS LUX, 
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MR, KARSLAKE IN EXPLANATION OF BIS 
METHOD OF REMOVING AND RENEWING 
CINCHONA BARK. 


Mahadova, Lunugala, 8th Dec. 1881. 

Dear Srrx,—The ambiguities in my letter, I think, 
disappear, ifitis borne inmind that, in the first 
pars of my letter, I recommended ‘‘ loosening” the 
bark, and in the latter, where I quoted the words 
used in applying for the patent, I recommended 
**removing and replacing.” 

As regards suitable instruments, much depends upon 
the variety and age of the tree, but if the tree is 
healthy and the sap full up, you can loosen the bark 
with almost anything; but if, the contrary, nothing will 
enable you to make a good job of it. 

I would, however, suggest tortoiseshell, ivory, 
horn, or metal shaped like the handle of a teaspoon for 
the purpose, ant I daresay a piece of gut or wire 
fastened to a two-pronged fork, the prongs the same 
distance apart as the strip to be operated upon, and 
worked up and down would answer. ‘here is no 
herm in making the bottom cut, if necessary, to 
facilitate operations. 

The second point is important if the bark has to 
be leit on for a long time; but this, as far as my 
experience goes, is not necessary. I have just looked 
ala tree operated on in October, and the bark removed 
at the end of the month, ten days after the operation. 
The renewed bark has had to withstand the alterna- 
tions of sun and rain, anda few days’ high wind and 
has not suffered at all.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

A. T. KARSLAKE. 


COST OF CLEARING LANTANA LAND. 
Kadugannawa, December 8th, 1881. 

Duar Sir,—I think that Mr. Holloway pays R10 
too much, at least, for clearing lJantana land. The 
contractor who wanted at first to fell my land wanted 
R25 per acre, but others hearing that 1 wanted land 
to be felled began bidding lower and lower, till I 
managed to get itdone for R12. I haveat the begin- 
ing of next year to fell about 40 or 50 acres of land, 
which I gave out for R10; but another man will 
at this moment take the same for R9. My experience 
in planting lantana land is rather limited, but I 
have not yet found out that, if lantana roots are 
heaped and burnt, no plant grows on the spot. 
1 am sure that the lantana here grows as thick as 
it dues anywhere else. I enclose my address, and, if 
Mr. Holloway wishes to see what sort of land I have, 
I will gladly show it to him. KADUGANNAWA. 


A CROP OF MUSTARD AS A CURE FOR 
“GRUB”: WORTH TRYING. 

Sir,—In a letter recently received from an old 
Ceylon planter, who has still large interests in Cey- 
lon, the following reference to grub occurs, which 
may prove of interest and value to those afflicted 
with this pest.—Yours faithfully, Vv. A. 

“ Grub.—Since last hearing from you, with re- 
gard to this pest, a curious fact has been brought 
to my notice, which may have a value as an antidote 
against ‘grub’ in coffee. It is quite a common pract- 
ice, in many parts of Hngland, to clear the ground 
of wire-worm and other pests by growing a crop of 
mustard ; which is allowed to attaina height of 8 
or 9 inches, and is then dug into the soil. My 
garcener brouzht this to my notice by asking me to 
have ij done in my garden, assuring me that it is 


thoroughly effectual for several years, The experi- 
ment is certainly well worth a srial, especially on 
estates where ‘ grub’ works on patches, It will cost 
little, and can ceriainly do no harm. It is, } sup- 


pose, the intense bitterness of the plant which kills 
or drives away the grub,” 


, 
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‘we have no dot. bt China will be a good customer.—Up, | 
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THE “SACK” CURE FOR ‘‘GRUB.” 
Dimbula, 10th Dee. 
Dear Sir,—I believe ‘‘ H. G. P.” to be on the wrong 
tack when he calls his cure for grub “ suffocation.” 
With a close covering over the ground, such as he 
recommends, the tender rootlets rise to the surface, 
and so the grub follow up for their food, and sud- 
denly removing the cover and exposing the fresh root- 
lets to a dry, hot sun must in a way injure the tree. 
What I have tried and believe to be much better 
than the sack covering is to thatch the ground closely 
over with mana or other grass, first dibbling the 
ground thickly over with small holes about five or 
six inches deep, turning the dibble (which must have 
a sharp point) round and round to harden the sides 
of the hole. ‘The grub come to the surface under the 
grass covering ; soon fall into the trap; are unabl- to 
extricate themselves ; and soon decay into an oily sort 
of substance in the bottom of the hole, I have 
seen as many as twenty grub caught in a hole in 
this manner. The practice is common enough amongst 
gardeners at home to perforate seed beds with small 
holes to catch any grub that may be about. Where 
mana or other grass is handy, the expense of covering is 
little, and being allowed to remain and rot on the 
ground makes a valuable addition to the soil, as well 
as keeping down weeds for a time, It would take 
about 4,000 sacks, I think, to cover an acre, which 
would have to be renewed twice a year. So say a 
stock of 8,000 bags to cover two acres and to remain 
20 days on the same spot, the surface treated would 
only be some 36 acres at the year’s end. Let my 
dodge be tried alongside the sack cure, and see which 
shows best. I have the greatest confidence in the 
former, and give it over free to the public.—Yours 
truly, X. 


LEDGERIANA SEED NOT GERMINATING. 
Cvlombo, 11th December 1881. 
DeEAR Sir,—I am glad to see the letter in Friday’s 
paper signed “‘X. Y. Z.” I bought two pill-boxes 
of the seed sold by Mr. Symons on or about 
12th October last and paid over R100 for them. 
I put in the seed immediately and tended it per- 
sonally—with the greatest care—for three weeks. 
Subsequently my manager took charge of it, and 
not a seed has germinated. The seed looked bad 
and I have no doubt it was bad. I should be very 
sorry to buy any more from the same quarter. You 
may give my name if it is asked for.— Yours truly, 


ONE WHO BOUGHT AND WAS SOLD. 


QUININE IN. CHINA. 

Dear S1r,—On page 542 of the 7. A., in an extract 
from the Jamaica Gleaner, occurs the following passage : 
—‘* At the same time, a vast market is being foundin 
China, where, until now opium has been the cheapest 
drug as a cure and a preventive of fever and where 
from 30 to 40 percent of the population use it to their 
own ruinand Hngland’s disgrace.” 

Can you, or any of your numerous readers give me 
any statistics about the consumption of quinine in 
China jand whether (which I fear is not the case) — 
quinine is supplanting opium? I remember about a 
year or 18 months ago reading an article inthe Pail | 
Mali on the subject, but as far as my recollection goes _ 
the article dealt more with suppositions than facts.— | 
Yours truly, W.0; 

[We suspect that both the article in the Pall Mall | 
and the remarks in the Jamaica Gleaner avose out — 
of our own remarks in the Introduction to the | 
Ceylon Handbook written in 1878, that a great field | 
for tlie use of quinine, in place of opium, ought tobe ~ 
found in China, We shall watch the Consular Reports | 
fiom time to time, to see if the bark or the extracts | 
are being used in the ‘Flowery Land.” Eventually © 


i 
perhaps 7d. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1882. | 
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COTTON IN THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 
Dec. 12th, 1881 


Dear Sir,—I eend a sample of cotton: it grows 
freely in the Southern Province. Can you or any of 
your correspondents give me any idea of its value 
per lb.—yours faithfully, A. R. WIGGIN. 


[This is reported by an expert to be silky, long-stapled 
cotton, very similar to Brazil and Pgypt and worth 
a lb. Sea Island cotton stands No. 1 ; 
Egyptian and brazil No. 2 (one peculiarity of No. 2 
being the ease with which the cotton separates from 
the seed); innevelly is a pvor cotton save for its 
whiteness which enables it to be mixed with American. 
But our correspondent will find it to be rather more 
difficult to get a good return in staple and quantity 
from an appreciable acreage of cotton than from a 
few plants, we fear. —Ep.] 


CINCHONA BARK. 
Dec, 14th, 1881. 
Drar Str,—Is ‘‘ Cinchona,’ who dated his letter 
to you on the 6th Dec., ina position to assert that the 
bark on the oriyinal stem of a coppiced tree has 
no market value? If ‘*Cinchona” has proved by 


analysis the truth of the satement he makes, his 


information is of considerable value, bu: it strikes me 
he gs romancing.— Yours faithfully, SULPHATE. 


INSECT TROUBLES AMONG ‘IEA AND COFFEE PLANTS IN 
BurMan.—Another enemy to the tea and coffee plant, 
and one that is to be foand in al) parts of India, has 
made its appearance smongst the experimental cultiva- 
tion cairied on last in the Karen hills, north-east of 
Tounghoo. ‘This isthe mole-cricket, and Mr. J. Petley, 
who was in charge of the cultivation, says in his report 


on this year's experiments :—**‘ Towards the end of the 


rains of 1880, large numbers of the mole-cricket made 
their appearance and much destruction was done amongst 
young tea ani coffee plants, killing them by nipping off 
the tops, principally amongst the coffee. Boys were 
employed to catch and kill these destructive insects.” 
The tea plants do not seem to be attacked to such an 
extent as the coffee plants, for, out of 25,636 young 
cotlee plants sown last scason, over 20,(00 were de- 
stroyed, as well asa large number of this year’s seed- 
lings.—Caleutta Laglishman, 


Nores rrom Wynaapv.—At time of writing, we are 


all busy with crop, and, judging from reports, results are 
"likely to be betier this seas. n than last. The Associa- 
4 tion has been so far successful as to get the Cotlee-steal- 
ing Act continued to the main roads in the lowcountiy 


and so on to the coast, and we lope the day is not far 


' distant when it will be exter ded to the entire district, 
_ Even this extension will not entirely suppress cotlee- 


Stealing, although no doubt it will reduce it in a 
great degree. Labour this year is plentiful: in fact 
some estates have toomany cvolies for their requirements. 
Tamil coolies from Palghaut und Coimbatore seem to be 
coming in larger numbers every year, but whether 
they can be really depended on remains to be seen. 
The Association have vone and are still doing their 
best to get a Labour Act passed, but with no result 
far. However, we hope, with the advent of a new 
Governor, we may at last get what is of such 
vital importance tous all. Most of us this season have 
ut out cinchona, as a ‘‘fall- back,” the chief variety 
wing succirubra, as most suited te our altitude, The 
Dumerous new products of Ceylon have vot yet found 
their way here, but will do so, 1 fancy, in time, Wih 
regard to the gold industry, I believe that in Devala 
‘some of the companies will soon be crushing regularly. 


e soutb, watters are not so forward, 
- 


CarBolic Acip —Those to whom the smell of 
carbolic acid is disagreeable will be glad to l-arn that 
a perfumed carbolic acid is made which possesses the 
odor of lemon without undergoing any deterioration 
of its antiseptic properties —New York Hour. 

Peruvian Bark,—India (says a home journal) 
is rapidly coming into the market as a competitor with 
South America in the supply of Weruvian bark. The 
amount sent to the London market in 1879-80 is 
divided as follows :— 


lbs. 
Colombia if 6,002,330 
India and Ceylon , 5 1,172,060* 
South America (except Colombia)... 959,030 
Jamaica, about ... vay Ves i 21,140 
Besides Java, for the Amsterdam market 70,088 


CorreE ADULTERATION.—Mr. W. F  Courthope has 
kindly forwarded us at Mr. G. Wall’s request, a cutting 
from the Hvening Standard of \7th Noy. in which it 
is stated that a grocer had been fined for selling 
coffee that was 90 per cent chicory, and butter that 
contained no butter at all. In the letter in which 
Mr. Wall enclosed the cutting, he writes : ~‘‘ At the 
food exhibition at the Agricultural Hall last week, 
I saw date coffee, coffee extracts (any number), “rench 
coffee, dandelion cottee, all sorts of so-called coffee, ex- 
cept real coffee, of which I saw only one poor ne- 
glected miserab!e dishwith about half a pound of roasted 
bans, a sort of scarecrow amongst the flashy piles of 
attractive canisters full of abominable shams. So it is.” 

CorreEe 1N F1s1,—A Taviuni planter writes ;—‘‘ As 
regards coflee we are in a transition period just now, 
some estates are doing or showing well, others poorly. 
I am erecting a pulping-house and store on the es- 
tate and curing-mill at Wairibi on the coast, ‘Chere 
must be something definite as regards coffee in Fiji 
said soon. On open well-vertilated estates, comparat- 
ively sheltered from the prevailing south-east and 
north winds, the Lemeleia vastatrix is a myth. The 
black bug is the prey of a small ant. Such good 
fortune may be the precursor of some dire misfort- 
une, e. g. a fall in price of the commodity. I en- 
close a few beans from last year’s maiden crop.” 
[Good, clean parchment of a fine colour, but small.—Ep.] 

Minnesora Earry Amprr Cane.—In a Madras 
Covernment paper is published a letter from Mr. W., 
R, Robertson, Superintendent of the Governmentl'arms, 
to the Secretary of the Board of Revenue, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of few ounces of ‘‘M nnesota Early 
Amber Cane” seed, and stating that this variety of Sor- 
ghum had already been in cultivation on tbhefarm for 
about two years. Half a bushel of the seed was 
presented to the farm by Messrs. Allen and Co., of 
New York, and was received in May 1879. The 
results obtained with a portion of this seed in the 
Experimental Ground: were satisfuctory, seeing that 
it was ‘‘imported” seed. The crop was grown entirely 
as a fodder crop, and no estimation of the amount of 
saccharine juice in the canes was made; but they did 
not seem sweeter to the taste than the canes of ord- 
inary Sorghum, From the produce of this plot another 
plot was sown in the Wxperimental Grounds in August 
1880; and on the farm one or two plots of land 
were sown With this crop and treated as ordinary crops, 
but the sverage outturn was small, about 250 lb. of 
grain and 2 tons of straw per acre. Mr. 
adds:—‘*At the present time, we have two small plots 
under this variety of Sorghum. I intend to crush the 
whole of the canes and to convert the juice inte jag- 
gery and sugar, Tne results of these experiments I 
will communicate in due course as well as those obtained 
with the packet of seed received with tbe proceed- 
ings under reference.” 


Kobertson 


* Ceylon alone sent 1,204,197ib in 1879-80 to London 
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IRRIGATION IN Mavritious.—Government is in- Sate or CanisayA LepGeRIANA SgED by Mr. C, 


troducivg an ordinance to facilitate irrigation enter- 
prizes, the draft of which has already been submitted to 
Council; and we may remark that the law, if carried into 
effect, will have the result of enabling individual sugar 
planters to do a great deal in the way of irrigating 
their own estates.—Mercantile and Commercial Gazette. 

SPONGES are now grown by cutting small portions 
from the parent sponge and fixing them under water 
by skewers on a sandy bottom. They at once begin 
to grow, and are said to be ready for the market in 
three years. In the experiment made abroad, 4,000 
sponges were grown at a cost of ($50, and successful 
experiments of the same kind are now being made on 
the coast of Florida.—New York Hour. 

TrEA.—The attempt made by a Calcutta Syn- 
dicate to introduce Indian tea into Anstralia has 
proved highly successful, so far as Melbourne is con- 
cerned, The Indian Tea Gazette states that no less than 
671,000 lb. have been sold there up to the 30th 
June 1881, and the Syndicate alone proposes this season 
to send about 400,000 lb. to Australia. The efforts to 
introduce Indian tea have so far been only strikingly 
successful in Victoria, but the other colonies will no 
doubt follow. The Syndicate is now directing its atten- 
tion to the United States, where, owing to the demand 
being for green and semi-green teas, such as Ooloigs, it 
is to be feared that more difficulty will be found 
than in the case of Australia. It would appear that 
Russia, a hitherto untried field, was a much more 
hopeful one, especially for Darjeeling and other fine 
hill teas, which if introduced would no doubt sell exceed- 
ingly well there. The Russians are not only great tea- 
drinkers, butare real connoisseurs and prepar-dandaccus- 
tomed to pay very high prices, so that the finest indian 
teas would probably be better appreciated there than 
anywhere clse. These attempts to open up new markets 
onthe part of a Syndicate of planters and merchants, 
aided by a Government subvention, are highly inter. 
esting, and, indeed, admirable adaptations, of compar- 
atively small means to a highly imporiant end An 
individual could not afford to venture on an unknown 
market, but an association, especially backed by Go- 
vernment, can readily do so, and can afford to risk an 
immediate loss in the hope of opening up a new 
demand, They can also bulk the tea and feed the 
new demand with regular small supplies, till the 
usual trade inquiry is created. he Indian planters 
can hardly be urged too strongly to seek fresh outlets 
for their produce. The cultivation of tea seems to be 
spreading rapidly through the tropics, while the de- 
mand does not increase in proportion. In this 
country the low prices. of the past few years have 
made 2s per lb. the chief retail price, and an inereas- 
ing quantity of tea is sold at that exceedingly low 


quotation. With a duty of 6d per lb. and the cost 
of erriage, delivery, packing, paper, string, &c., 


tozeiher with the profit of the wholesale and retail 
deslers, this looks as if in a few years the average 
selling market price of Indian tea here would have to 
fall to 1s per lb—fine tea, of course, fetching more, and 
common tea less. This ia a serious ouilook for the 
Iniian plantere, but steadily faced it can doubtless be 
overcome, as other difficulties in India have been. It has 
constantly to be borne in mind that good sound or- 
dinary China tva can be laid down here at a profit at 
a selling price of 8d, per lb, while all idea of such 
tea bemg adultrrated should be dismissed as baseless. 
The Produce Markets’ Review, from which we take 
the above, being issued by a firm of tea dealers, we 
can searcely be surprised at the concluding para- 
graph. We may, however, offer our own opinion 
htt if good, unadulterated tea is sold at 8d per lb. 
either the grower, the widdleman, or the merchant 
will be ruined, Profit at such a price is impossible 
evan to Chinese, 


never likely to grow its own tea  _— 
F ih cts 


BH, H. Symons at public auction, 13th Dec. 188) ;— 
1 box containing 2 grammes @ 34 R 34 


beeen ri 2 aa 29 29 endl 
3 boxes ea. ,, 2 — 26 78 
3 99 39 9° 2 ” 23 69 
4 99 99 99 2 3° 24 84 
Dee ae 2 Py 20 240 
24 Rd34 


[or about R310 per ounce.—Ep. J 


Copper Ore in Czyton.—Mr. A, C. Dixon writes :— 
**T do not know whether you remember a specimen 
sent to you some time ago, I said I thought it 
was iron pyrites: it was much tarnished; and after- 
wards you said some authority call d, and said it 
looked like a manganese ore which he had seen in 
Spain, I tested it yesterday and tind it to be peacock 
copper ore containing over 20 per cent «f copper with 
iron and sulpbur, Can you tell me what locality it came 
from?” The sample referred to must have come tous 
some four to six months ago, and u fortun:tely we 
cannot now trace it. The specimen was finely varie- 
gated like a peacock’s tail. Who has got the cop- 
per depo-it or reef with 20 per cent of metal—more 
valuabie than most gold mines ? 


Raprip GrRowrH oF THE Buue Gum IN CEYLoN.— 
Unless it be on the rich-soiled, moist mountains of 
Fernshaw, Gippsland, and similar localities, the Hy- 
calypti grow much more rapidly in the hill region of 
Ceylon than in their own native habittat in Australia, 
or even Tasmania. We have seen trees of this spe- 
cies growing so frequently at an inciedibly rapid rate, 
that we are not surprized at what a planting crre- 
spondent writes, thus:—What do you say to the 
following growth of a blue gum tree on this estate? 
The seed was sown in the nursery in Octob r 1879, © 
and the plant was put out in August 1870. I mea- 
sured the tree this morning, and found it about 27 
feet in height and 18 inches in girth, abont a foot and 
half above the ground. If only our ‘“‘ Ledyerianas ” 
would grow like that! 


Tea CuLturE In AvsTRALIA.—With reference to 
this subject a Sydney journal, Town and Country, has 
the following paragraph :—The tea plant was introduced 
and cultivated in Sydney more than fifty years ago, It 
was from this first introduction that the plant was first 
distributed throughout this and the neighbouring colo- 
nies, although, more recently, fresh importations, claim- 
ingto be the first, have been made. Where have been 
large quantities of teaseeds produced in many Sydney 
and country gardens for more than forty yvars past. 
In the year 1846 or ’47 a fine sample of tea of Sydney 
growth was exhibited by Mr. TI. W. Shepherd at one 
of the Horticultural Society’s exhibitions ‘+ was 
prepared from the very young leaves, and had the 
appearance and flavour of what is known as gun- 
powder tea. A sample of the latter which cost 16s 
per lb, in China, was shown with the colonial-made 
sanple, and there was very little difference either in 
appearance or taste. This, we presume, was the first 
siinple of tea made n Ausiralia, and publicly ex- 
hibited. The honour bas been claimed tor persons 
in at least two of the sister colonics, toih as to the 
introduction of the plant and the prepara‘ion of the | 
leaves, The plant might be giown im every garden 
in the colon) where the climae is not cvlder than 
will suit the orange tree, The best teas in China 
are gathered in mountain districts, in the val. 
leys and slopes formed by mountains whose sununits — 
are sometimes capped with snow. The plant is 
hardy at Melbourne and Hobart, as well as Sydney. 
We need scarcely repeat our belief that without In- 
dian labour. and even with that labour, Australia is — 
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hea project is on foot, and runs a fair chance 
* of success, pushing for the sale of Indian tea in 
_ the bazaars. At present natives of India—those, 
that is, who are in humble cireumstances—buy such 
tea as they drink by the ounce. They cannot get 
Indian tea in this way; and it is China tea, of the 
poorest quality, which they consume. Mr. O’Conor, 
in his trade report, reckons that of the three million 
pounds and more of China tea imported last year 
into this country, the greater part was taken by 
natives. By making up the cheaper kinds of Indian 
tea in small quantities, the China article, might in 
__time, be driven out of the market. This additional 
outlet for the produce of Indian tea gardens is one 
- which has b en too lung neglected. —Pioncer. 


““Rwat TEA,” describ din the following paragraph, 
is a favourite hot weather drink in Aurstralia, very 
silightly alcoholic and very refreshing :—Tea dvinkers 
are not likely to grow enthusiastic over the  be- 

verage made in the monner described by Colonel 

Irly, one of the first Englishmen who ever visiled 
the Karakorum Pass. Now took place a very curi: 
ous and important operation—the brewing the real 
_ tea—not the ‘“‘make-believe” as the Marchioness styled 
the choice liquors she concocted for Dick Swi- 
_veller. The teva being immersed, a ladle of ghee is 
pus in, and four or tive table-spoons of salt added : 
then much stir:ing and mixing takes place, a curious 
implement being used to froth the beverage, like what 
in the navy in my younger days—perhaps, the very 
name now forgotten—was called a ‘‘swizzle-stick,” 
which by rapid revolution between the hands, aerated 
the grog in the tumbler, giving it a pleasant sparkling 
appearance ond freshness of flavour. Many a time I 
applied it in my first voyage from Engiand to Hobart 
Town, via Canada, instructed by the veteran purser 
Tucker; and a by no menns contemptible beverage 
it made in tropical latitude: at eight bells. Well, 
the t.a well mixed, and frothed, and repeatedly tasted, 
‘was ladied out to the anxious party, and much re- 
lished.—South of India Observer. 


_Inpiay Tea: Ovrrorn AND 
CROP.—SKAson 1851-1882 :— 
Regading the crop of the present season the follow- 
ing figures, supplied by the Hon. Secretary of the 
Tea Associatio:, show that th» amount available 
or export to Great Britain will probably not exceed 
45,000,000 Ib. 

Crop 1880 ood 
- Increase in 1881. ... 


— 


DISTRIBUTION oF 


46,569,681 Ib. 
500.000 ,, 


Total crop 188i 47,069,681 ,, 


This quantity will be distributed as under :— 
~ Australia and Colonies 1,250000 ,, 
Local consumption Se 750 000 ,, 
Great Britain... »- 45,000,000 ,, 
47,000 000 ,, 
The above figures, which we take from the Indian 
a Gazette, excite our surprise in as far as they 
erto the consumption of Indian teain India. Only 
ee-quarters of a million of |b. for 250 millions of 


people*! Surely, there must be some mistake, for, 
years ago, estimates for local consumption were as 
high as two millions, not including China tea. The 


i 
é 

4 Mas-es in India are, no doubt, poor, but there must 
1) be many millions who can afford to use tea and who 
ght to be encouraged to use it The figures are 
j 

| |) Surely the 200,000 or more Europeans in India con- 
) }) Sume half the quantity estimated. 


{| to us most disappointing if they are really reliable. 
| 


*3 million lb. China tea are consumed,—Ep. 
8 


A Brerie hating THe LEAVES or LIBERIAN CorreE 
BuT Rerusine To Freep on tHE LEAVES oF ©, ARasB- 
tcA.—From a Liberisn coffee estate about seven 
miles south of Henaratgoda station we have received a 
beetle mottled with white, with this record of his 
poings:—‘‘ The beetle feeds on the coffee leaves: the 
plant from which [ took it was reduced to tatters, 
They are not very commonin this part.” The poochie 
having been submitted to our entomological referee, 
that gentleman sends the following reassuring report : 
—‘‘I know the beetle well. It is one of the elaters, re- 
senbling Al us mevens, described by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood in his ‘Insects Abroad,’ page 157. The 
specimen sent from Henaratgoda declines to eat the 
leaves of Arabian coffee that I supply it with, but 
perhaps the coffee at Henaratgoda is Liberian.” Our 
correspondent judges correctly, and (unless confine- 
ment in a matchbox took away the beetle’s appet- 
ite) we ‘may conclide that the large leaves of Li- 
berian coffee are more succulent and agreeable to insect 
taste than are the smaller leaves of the Arabian species, 

Tus New Mersyop or Drcorticating THe Rapa 
(China grass) plant ought not properly to be spoken 
of as a process involving the use of machinery, At 
any rate the machine required is nothing much more 
complex than a kettle of hot water. In fact, in- 
ventors have been looking up to the stars for a 
solution that lay at their feet. Whilst Government 
ws gaz-tting resolutions and stimuliting the activity 
of experts by the offer of handsome rewards, which 
brought forth a variety of more or less ingenious 
failures, no one seems to have tried the simple process 
of mere super-heating by steam—a process which is 
now found to be absolutely success!ul. Unfortunately 
for the man who hit upon this expedient, his dis- 
covery is of such a nature that it cannot be success- 
fully )rotecte by patent. A Mr. Auderson, of Belfast, 
has however, perfected a process of greatly improv- 
ing the fibre, which has been patented already, and 
the joint result of these processes will probably be to 
give a great impetus to the demand for Rhea, which 
China very imperfectly meets. and for the growth of 
which many parts of India are admirably fitted. — Pioneer, 

Mapacascar Ricu.—A Madras Government paper 
publishes a dispatch from Lord Hartington regarding 
sainples of paddy and rice produced from Madagascar 
seed cnltivated at the Government Farm, Madras, and 
‘neising valuations by two London firms of brokers. 
One firm reports :—“A. Madagascar paddy : bright and 
clean, but wanting in plumpness. Value about 6/ 
per cw!. (the freight would be a heavy. item in im- 
porting rice in this form as paddy is usually charged 
at 15 cwt. to the ton for weight). B—Very imper- 
fectly cleaned rice: value for starch-making 8s 6d per 
ewt; it would have to be recleaned for eating purposes. 
C.—Fairly cleaned rice from paddy unhusked in boil- 
ing water: value 8/6 per ewt.; (ihere is an unusual 
deiand for this sort of rice just now). All the samples 
much wee illed.” The otier firm says:—‘‘A. Madagascar 
paddy :—This is difficult to value as the ainount 
of paddy is unknown, but we should think it would 
be about 25 per cent; in that case the value would 
be about Gs to 6s 6d until a portion hod been cleaned. 
It would be impossible to give a nearer quotation, 
B.—Madayascar rice, raw:—Badly weevilled; value 
7s to 7s 3d per ewt. C.—Madagascar rice, boiled :— 
Considerably weevilled; value 7s 9d to 8s per cwt. 
The samples B C being weevilled would, im the pro- 
cess of cleaning, break very consid«rably, and for that 
reason we are afraid to quote a higher valuation. ‘Lhe 
present prices of all rice on the spot are low, and 
distant shipments of soft grain rice (Rangoon, Bassein, 
&e.,) ave about 9d per ews. dearer than spot values, 
chiefly owing to the unfavourable harvest prospects. 
We think, therefore, that during the next two or three 
mouths we mayreasonubly expect better prices,” 
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POSITION AND PROSPHULS OF INDIAN THA. 

Of the great improvement in the market for Indian 
tea there cin be no doubt, and the figured statements in 
the article which we today quote from the Indian 
Statesman vividly indicate the rapid change of taste 
in England for Indian in preference to China tea. In 
recently writing on the subject, we attributed much 
of the increased demand for Indian tea to the low 
prices at which the article had been selling for several 
years back. But we suppose the writer in the Statesman 
has authority for his assertion that a great deal of 
the revolution in public taste is due to sustained 
efforts made to place Indian teas within direct reach 
of the consumer, instead of the latter being, as 
previously, dependent on interested middlemen. Both 
causes and others also have, no doubt, contributed 
to a change which in itself and in the present, but 
much more in its promise for the future, is calculated 
to be most cheering to those interested in the strong 
pure teas of India,—and let us add Ceylon, for our 
turn will come. The changein 1] years in the relative 
consumption in Britain of China and Indian tea is 
very remarkable. In 1871 the quantity of Indian 
consumed on an average per month was represented 
by 1,141,000 lb. [In the Statesman the sign £ is used, 
but evidently lb. were intended.] This average monthly 
consumption increased steadily during the whole period 
until, in 1881, the figures rose to 4,052,000 lb. In 
the same period the history of Chiaa tea has been 
that in 1871 the monthly consumption was 9,135,000 ; 
in 1879 it had risen to 10,546,000; next year it fell 
by very nearly 1 million pounds per mensem, while 
in 1881 the figures were down to 9,301,000 lb., or 
only a quantity slightly im advance of 1871. Of 
10,294,000 lb. of tea consumed in each month of 1871, 
no less than 9,153,003 was from China, and only 
1,141,000 from India. In 1881 the average monthly 
consumption had increased by more than 3 millions 
of lb., the figures being 13,353,000 ; of which 4,052,000 
ib. were Indian teas, against 9,301,000 Jb. China. 
That is to say, while only 11°5 per cent of the tea 
consumed in 1871 was derived from India, in 1881 
the percentage of this kind had risen to 30:2, or not 
far short of one-third, instead of only a decimal over 
1l per cent. The total consumption of tea of all 
kinds in Britain had gone up, it appears, from 2 600 
lb. per head in 1860, to 4571 in 1881: a nearly 
doubled quantity. But, while in 1860 Indian tea was 
represented by only the decimal ‘038 lb., against 2-622 
China, in 1881 the proportion of Indian had risen to 
1°379 1b. as against 3°192 China, Of every pound of 
tea consumed. in 1860, the merest fraction (scarcely 
appreciable) was Indian; in 1881, out of every pound 
consumed, very nearly one-third was Indian, and the 
prospect is (looking at consumption in 1882) that this 
propor'ion will now go on increasing until the rclative 
positions of the two descriptions of tea are entirely 
reversed, and the old China ‘‘thea” which figured so 
largely in the commerce of the famous Bast India 
Company takes rank below the produce (mainly) of 
the indigenous plants discovered only half a century 
ago in the jungles of Assam and cultivated there and 
in other parts of India. Judian tea planters are benefit- 
ing and will benefit by the change, and no effors 
shonld be wanting on the part of Ceylou tea planters 


and manufacturers to devive theiy full share of the | 


“wise tothe Colombo and Galle markets, alihough the ~ 


favonrabie crisis. Isis not mere faults in preparation 
we have to contend agains‘, but thed termined prejudice 
of a portion of ‘‘the trade.” Bunt we shall conquer 
all obstacles, including this prejudice. The Indian 
planters have had a hard battle to fight against tradition, 
interest and calumny. But they bave persevered to 
see victory crown their efforts. 


NORTH CEYLON (JAFFNA) PRODUCE. 
(C. Patriot. ) 


Cuatiirs.—We are glad to find that there is a good 
demand for our Jaffna chilly at the market of Galle 
and Colombo, to which places we are daily exporting it. 

CoprzraAH.—This being wet weather we cannot cure 
coconut into copperah, but we are sending coconuts 
in busks to Akyab ; our vessels that go to buy grain, 
take out coconuts thither.—Com. 

CoLttu oR Horse GRam.—This was once very ex- 
tensively cultivated in the Pachchellapally district ; 
but now the owners of land have found it more ad- 
vantageous to utilize the coil for tobocco, and we are 
now importing collu from India, 

GINGELLY SEED.—There was a time that we grow suffi- 
cient gingelly seed to meet our local demand and we 
exported it to India from Mannar and Trincomalee to 
meet the demand of some of the adjacent ports of 
India, but this year we are im orting a large quan- 
tity from Negapistam for our home consumption. 

Jarrna GRAIN Marxer.—As already noticed, on the 
Prince of Wales’ birthday four vessels arrived with 
grain from distant ports such as Akysab in Burmah, 
Coconada and Musulipatam. There has been an 
import in that month of nearly sixty-thousand 
bushels of paddy, besides about 6,000 bushels of 
rice, which is just one-tenth of the quantity of paddy 
imported. While almost all the ports in the Northern 
Province are shut up during the monsoon the Jaffna 
ports has earned nearly ten-thonsand rupees in Novy- 
ember. Paddy is selling at R1°25; the best samba 
rice keeps up its price at RQ per bag. There is not 
the slight fear that we shall run short of grain during 
the wet weather, as we did in former years. There | 
is plenty in the market. Chetty traders are hesilating 
to import largely, lest the market price should fail 
and make them losers, 

Our Togacco Trapsg.—Notwithstanding the exorbit- 
ant rate of unport duty levied upon our tobacco 
sent to the Indi.n markets, such as Cochin, Quilon, 
and Travancore, yet we should consider it as a 
great boon that our staple article of export sold in | 
those markets. There will be no knowing what to 
do with the tubacco we grow if those markets are — 
shut to us. There are two sorts cultivated and grown ~ 
here, that sort from which cigurs are made is only 
grown in the Mannar and Pachchelapally districts 5; 
and what we grow is not sufficient to meet the de-— 
mand for home consumption and for export coast- — 


extent of land under cultivation of the latter sort of am 
tobacco is increasing yearly. This is certainly good 
news. But the other sort is grown all over the | 
Peninsula of Jaffna and the several Islands, and is — 
sent out in an unmanufactured state to Colombo, 
Galle and Kandy, but since the failure of the coffee — 
crop the consumption in those places has been ae 
reiuced. During this month we have sent out 
very large quantity of tobaceo to the Indian mar- — 
kets and coastwise to Colombo and Galle. There was — 
a time our own countrymen traded very extensively — 
in tobacco and made their fortune but now they — 
are trading on the capitil borr wed of chetty traders. 
After deducting interest, disuount, and compound m- 
terest there is hardly any margin of profit left. 
Even many of the chetties who carry on this trace 
sustained heavy loss last year. 
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CINCHONA CULTURE IN MADULSIMA. 
Our attention has been attracted to Mr. Symons 
analyses of cinchona bark taken from trees only 
two to three years old on Cocogalla estate, Madul- 


sima, as follows :— 
“Copy of analyses of Cocogalla cinchona barks, 


? 


November 28th, 1881 :— 
Ledgeriana 4°416 
Officinalis 1-433 
Condaminea ; 2233 

all 2 to 3 years old barks, Cimbt Siz: 


There can be no doubt of the very promising char- 
acter of these analyses, but we do not quite under- 
stand the distinction drawn between ‘‘ officinalis” 
and ‘‘Condaminea.” Does the latter term in this 
case refer to the fast-growing, robust ‘‘hybrid,” as 
Dr. Trimen inclines to consider it? If so, its su- 
periority to ordinary crown bark is here very marked. 


NEW PRODUCTS IN CEYLON. 
Lowcountry, 12th Dec. 1881. 


A quarter has elapsed since my last report. My plant- 
ing operations in the interval have been almost zil. 
Now that I find we have had such a wet season, I am 
heartily sorry I did not plant for the N.E, rains. ‘The 
failure of the south-west monsoon deceived me. Every 
interval of bright weather | looked upon as the end of 
the rains, and so on from day to day, till we have now 
reached I fear the tail-end of the wet season. In 
spite of the season being so wet, and it being spoken 
of as a most favourable one for planting operations 
in the loweountry, I have been most unsuccessful 
with my south-west monsoon planting. In the inter- 
vals of fine weather we have had, the sun shone with 
a tierceness that entirely scorched the heads of my 
plants that had been for months in the ground, and 
which I fondly hoped had established themselves enffici- 
ently, to be proof against hot weather fora long while. 
My experience of planting in the lowcountry, though 
short, has been in what is generally called a favourable 
season, and, if; in spite of the season being favourable, 
I was so unsuccessful in my planting, I think I can 
safely attribute my want of success to planting new 
products without shade—natural, overhead shade. As 
far as shading with twigs, ferns, &c., was concerned, 
my plants were amply shaded ; but I am convinced 
this does not make up for tree shade. If I had the 
planting of new products in the loweountry, I would, 
when felling, clear only the undergrowth, and such 
big trees as were too close to each other—the shade 
trees, if in a cacao field, to be permanent, with occa- 
sional lopping ; if in a field of Liberian coffee, to be 

gradually removed from the 2nd to the 5rd year of 

the planting. The patch I last reported as being 
planted with cacao, and quincunxed with Liberian 
coffee, and which was coming on tolerably well, is 
now all but bare. In spite of repeated shading, the 
week of hot scorching sun we had towards the middle 
of October played sad havoc with these plants, Castor 
seed for shade I planted three or four times over in 
this field, but the young plants only served to afford 
amusement to crickets in their destructive propensi- 
ties. Whea next I plant this field, I intend to 
Shade it with manioe cuttings stuck at intervals, or 
with a brinjal plant put down about 12 or 15 inches 
from each cacao plant, so as to completely dvershadow 
it in a short while, The brinjal plants can be 
thinned from time to time as occasion requires, 
meantime, lL am providing for permanent shade with 
fruit plants, which, as they grow up, will serve as 
supports for vanilla creepers; so that this field will 
be a cacao walk, orchard and vanillerio combined if 
my planting proves successful, My tea plants are 
already in the Liberian coffee pateh where | intended 
Pplanting them, and -are doing exceedingly well, 1 
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have not as yet discovered one failure, and I attribute 
my success mainly to using two clips of bamboo, 
or what is common!y known as Phipson’s transplanter, 
in pulling up my plants. I can recommend this asa 
cheap and efficient transplanter. Bamboo has only 
one drawback, its thickness, which occupies too much 
space. I purpose getting a transplanter made, some- 
thing like a garden trowel, only not so broad, for 
then too much earth will be removed with each plant. 
A pair of these and paper cones to receive the 
plants will be as efficient, and a far cheaper trans- 
planter than any yet invented. As far as I can judge, 
the cinchona plants I mentioned as having been 
planted in a narrow belt of jungle have made no 
progress at all, even in this weather, The plants in 
the nursery too are mostly all dying out ; so that I 
fear that does not make up for want of elevation. 
I have taken in my crop of tobacco, Its sale will 
settle the question whether cultivating this product 
on a small scale will pay. I very much fear it will 
not. Curing is a slow, tedious, and consequently 
costly operation, I think this cultivation ought to 
be undertaken on what is known as the gowiya sys- 
tem. By that the owner of the ground must prepare 
the ground for planting and contribute half the 
labour towards planting. After that he has nothing 
to do but to wait till the crop is cured to get his 
half-share. Each gowiya is supposed to be able to 
tend only 500 plants: that is water and manure 
them, Watering I must say is a very costly opera- 
tion. I was to a great extent saved the cost of this 
by timely rain. What I want greatly to learn isa 
proper mode of curing. The native style is at the 
best defective. Though I appealed directly to Messrs, 
Macartney and Bisset in my last for a few hints, 
none have been given. Am I toinfer that they wish 
to keep the special knowledge they have acquired to 
themselves? I am likely to prove no rival to them, 
as I have barely an acre of ground to grow tobacco 
in, Let me again ask these gentlemen for a few hints 
on the style of cultivation and curing. 

Sourn Coore, 28th Nov. 1881.—I have to thank your 
Maskeliya correspondent for the! information regarding 
his cinchonas. 1 do not expect ours will equal his, 
at the same age, as we have a long and trying dry 
season to contend with, when, for a time, all vegetable 
growth seems to beat a stand still. It is very satisfact- 
ory, however, to know we have no cause for complaint. 
The weather, at all times much abused, has during 
the past two months been censured in the strongest, 
and, at times, not the choicest language, the prover- 
bial oldest inhabitant never having experienced its 
like. Not being the ‘proverbial old man,” I simply 
take the past five years of which I have authentic 
written record, and find the past October has been 
the dryest of any, excepting 1876. The total rainfall 
was only 151 inch, against an average of 5446 for 
past five years. Whilst October was the dryest, Novem- 
ber has been the exact reverse. During the past 18 
days the sun never once showed his face, 0) on 16 
days we had rain, the total being 8:19 inches. This is 
far above our average, which is only 1°342 for the whole 
month, With this we are still nearly ten inches be- 
low the average, and that amount tells greatly where 
the average is only 54°536 forthe year. We can expect 
but little in December, the average for which is ‘286. 
The result of short rainfall is already telling at our 
pulping-houses: many estates being short and eeveral 


with none, so that the crop bas to be carted to 
some more favoured estate and cured there. Cropa 
are ripening fast, and as a rule are to be well 


up to estimates, some few being over. This variance 
is alike pleasing to proprietors and itinerant agents, 
The average rate for picking bas been about two an- 
nas for a heaped box 14” cube, but there is a tendency 
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to raise this to 24 annas. Curing during the early 
part of the month was rather difficult, as we have 
no drying sheds; and, as most of our drying 
grounds are in ravines and surrounded by shade 
trees, we are dependent in great part on the sun. 
A scantysupply of water is the great drawback in 
South Coorg. In some notable instances there is barely 
sufficient for the coolies and the little there is, is of 
the very worst description, necessitating filters at every 
bungalow and a supply of clearing nuts (Strychnos 
potatorum) with the more careful of the coolies. 
Leaf disease is gradually disappearing, leaving our 
chicks in most cases leafless, and the more hardy Coorgs 
little the worse. On some clearings I have noticed 
a good dealof ringer, but nothing to alarm us as we 
are quite prepared for all these contingencies now, 
‘‘borer” haying taught us the necessity of always 
having large nurseries ; and no matter how large they 
are, somehow the plants are always used. In some 
cases, however, they are exchanged for rupees, much to 
the profit of the seller and at times dead loss to the pur- 
chaser. In your last Observer I notice some land sales. 
» The prices have gone down greatly from what they were 
five years ago. In Coorg the price has been steadily rising, 
the highest figure for a block of any size being about 
R120 per acre. Coorgsran the price up I believe, and 
in every case where an application is made to Go- 
vernment for Waste. land some one or other of the 
. ryots manages to have what he considers a claim: often 
. imaginary, nevertheless vexatious.. We have a so- 
called Coftee-stealing Aet, but it is amere sham compared 
to the Ceylon one, loads of coffee being purchased in 
smalls from our coolies on bazaar days, who when once 
in the receiver’s hands are mere tools, knowing the 
_ consequences if blown on, yet afraid to ‘‘ peach.” We 
hope for a change and big. crops next, year, the 
estates being in splendid form.—BAmsoo, 


THE PROSPECTS OF INDIAN TEA. 
(Friend of India.) 


With the beginning of the present year the prospects 
of Indian tea began to revive, and while considerable 
doubt existed in’ the minds of many well qualified to 
form an opinion as to the cause of this revival, and as 
to the likelihood of its permanency, all were agreed that 
at the moment the change first showed itself, the pros- 
pects of the industry could not well be worse than they 
were, and had been, and that any change must therefore be 
for the better. We might have been sure that the improve- 
ment was a permanent ‘one, because it was based on 
sound principles. For years past an effort altogether 
unworthy of tea planters was made to introduce Indian 
tea to the English public by a side wind, by mixing it 
with China tea, and thus gradually educating the En- 
glish taste. This we have all along felt was a great 
mistake, and we persistently adyocated the plan of 
establishing a system of retail sales in such a manner 
as would dispense with the services of the middle- 
man. By this mode the tea would have reached 
the consumer pure and unmixed, and we never 
had a doubt that Indian tea would very speedily 
assert its superiority. Latterly thisplan has been followed. 
Tn most of the larger towns agencies were opened, selling 
tea in original packages from India, these packages being 
of a size suitable to private requirements. The result 
which we felt sure would follow has been achieved, and 
the taste for Indian tea is now rapidly spreading. Tea 
cultivation and manufacture are of such a nature that it 
is impossible—except to a very limited extent—to man- 
wacture in such quantities as the market requires, and un- 
fortunately the extensions made from 5 to 10 years ago led 
to very materially imereased production, which told in 

' the market in the shape of heavy stocks. These in turn 
kept down prices, and disheartened planters. Extens- 
ions for the past three years have been on a much 


smaller scale, and we may therefore expect that the 
exporis to Great Britain will not increase in the same 
rapid ratio ; stocks will fall—in fact, are falling—and 
prices will resume their wonted rates. The increase in 
recent months is remarkable, and will best be illustra- 
ted by the following table— 

MontHry ConsuMPTIoN. 


Indian, China. Total, 

lb lb lb 
1871 1,141,000 9,153,000 10,294,006 
1872 1,388,000 9,362,000 10,750,000 
1873 1,506,000 9,494,000 11,000,000 
1874 .. 1,503,000 9,949,000 11,452,000 
1875 .» 1,868,000 10,283,000 12,121,000 
1876 ve 2,145,000 10,282,000 12,427,000 
1877 ..- 2,821,000 [0,385,000 12,606,000 
1878 1. 3,062,000 10,079,000 13,141,000 
1879 ... 2,841,000 10546,000 13,887,000 
1880 3,653,000 9,561,000 — 13,274,000 
1881 4,052,000 9,301,000 13 353,000 


It will be observed that the consumption of Indian 
tea has steadily increased during these 11 years, while 
that of China seems to have reached its maximum 
in 1875, when it remained practically steady till 
1879, after which date a change for the worse set in, 
thus showing that the absolute increase in consump- 


tion of tea was composed entirely of Indian. The 
following table will show this in an even more 
marked degree. It shows the consumption in lbs. 


per head of the population for the past 21 years :— 


China. India. Total. o/o India. 
1860 2.622 038 2°660 1:4 
1861 2.625 “045 2.670 17 
1862 2.622 058 2.680 2°2 
1863 2.802 078 2.880 27 
1864 2.886 “094. 2.980 wat 
1865 3.163 097 3.260 Fe 3:0 
1866 3.266 “146 3.412 43 
1867 3484 "206 3°690 5'6 
1868 3198 ‘242 3°540 6°83 
1869 37384 346 3°680 9°4 
1870 3°396 443 37839 115 
1871 3478 442 3:920 115 
1872 3°488 522° 4-010 13°0 
1873 3:537 579 4:116 141 
1874 3681 549 4:230 12°8 
1875 3°728 712 4-440 16-0 
1876 3697 “803 4-500 17°8 
1877 3664. “836 4-500 18°6 
1878 3464 1:087 4-551 23°9 
1879 3'°524 1-037 4561 22'7 
1880 3314 1°269 _ 4583 27 
1881 3192 1:379 4:571 30°2 : 

From the above statements it will be seen that the 


proportion of China teas consumed has steadily de- 
creased since 1875, while that of Indian teas has as 
steadily increased. The rage for rasping, pungent 
teas has now somewhat cooled down, and the full 
rich flavour of the Indian leaf is having fair play. 
The large shipments now being regularly sent to 
Australia must tell in keeping down stock, and from 
the amount of business done in that market during 
the past year and-a-half, we are in hopes that 
Australia will almost absorb the increased produc- 
tion resulting from extended area, thus leaving not more 
than fifty million pounds to go to Great Britain. This 
will haye a beneficial effect on the home market, and 
tend. to keep up prices. 

As a natural consequence the value of tea property is — 


improving, and shares are quoted considerably higher — 


than they were twelve months ago, as will be seen from — 
the following statement :— 


Quotations. Increase. 
LETT a 
y Paid up. 16 Noy. 1880 19 Noy. 1881. ,/* 
Bisnauth Co. 200 210 240 » 14 
Holta Co. 100 65 95 46 
Punkabaree Co, 100 62 95 53 
Tukvor Co, 152 190 26 
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CEYLON PRODUCE AT THE MELBOURNE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1881. 


To His Excellency Sir J. R. Lonepren, K. C.M. G., Go- 
vernor, &c., &c., 

We, the Committee appointed under Your Excellency’s 
instructions dated 19th January, 1530, to secure the repre- 
‘sentation of Oeylon at the Melbourne International Exhi- 
bition, have the honour to report that our duties are now 
completed. j 


2. Although the time at our disposal for the collection, 
arrangement, and transmission of exhibits was limited to a 
very few months, we believe that the natural and artificial 

_ products, which form the chief sources of the wealth and 
- industry of the colony, were fairly represented. 


~ —s-3..~«OWe annex for. record a copy of the Catalogue of Hx- 
hibits. The value of this catalogue was much increased by the 
Notes, Statistics of Commerce, and Epitome of Information 
regarding the Colony, for which the Committee were indebted 
_ to Messrs. A.M. and J. Ferguson. F 


4, Your Excellency was pleased to approve of.the appoint- 
- ment of Mr. A. M. Ferguson as Commissioner to represent 
_ the colony at Melbourne, and we are of opinion that the 
~ energy and ability displayed by him in that capacity attracted 
- towards the exhibits of the Ceylon Court an attention which 
_ they would not otherwise have obtained. The endeavours 
_ of our Commissioner, in co-operation, wherever mutual in- 
_terests were concerned, with the Indian and other Commis- 
_ sioners, to secure the introduction of Ceylon products, and 
_ especially tea, into the Australian market will, we confidently 
hope, result in substantial and permanent advantages to the 
_ colony. We shall be glad if Your Excellency will consent to 
express to Mr. Ferguson the thanks of the colony for his 
services. 


5. About 800 exhibits were sent by 78 contributors, not 
including the interesting collections, containing over 500 

specimens, forwarded by the Government Agent of the 
Northern Province (illustrating the products and uses of the 
 palmyrah palm); Dr. Trimen (exhibits from the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Peradeniya); and Mr. Dixon (Geographic- 
al and Mineralogical specimens). Messrs. Leechman also 
sent avery complete collection of exhibits, illustrating the 
uses of the coconut palm. 


6. We annex a copy of the list of awards assigned to 
Ceylon exhibitors. There were awarded to the Colony :— 
Gold Medals 3; Silver Medals 21; Bronze Medals 4; 
iplomas 3; Certificate equal to Silver Medal 1; Honor- 
able Mention 11; Furst Certificate ot Merit 2; Second Certi- 
 ficate of Merit 26; Third Certificate of Merit 53; Fourth 

Certificate of Merit 17; Fifth Certificate of Merit 7. 
Of these awards there were assigned :— 

For Teas.—Silver Medals 11; Certificates 24; for 
Coffee :—Silver Medals 7; Certificates 5; for Cinnamon:— 
a Medals 2; Certificates 2; for Cinchona Bark:— 
Centificates 4; for Fibres:—Silver Medal 1; Certificates? ; 
For Oils:—Silver Medal 1; Certificates 4; for Plum- 
bago:—Certificates 4; for Gold and Silver Work and Jewel- 
—lery:—Certificates 12; Honorable Mention 1; for Vancy 
i ork:—Bronze Medal 1; Certificates 10; For Lace:— 
Cortificates 4. 


7. The payments made by us on account of the Exhi- 
bition amounted toR28,057'55, the details of which are shown 
in the statements annexed. Deducting the sum of R7,286-64 
paid to exhibitors for goods sold, the cost of the repre- 
‘sentation of Ceylon at Melbourne amounted to R20,770:91. 
Of this sum R14,170°38 were spent in Melbourne . and 
R6,600'53 in Ceylon. 
_ 8. We shall forward to the Hon. the Colonial Scere- 
tary for record our files of correspondence, minutes of our 
‘meetings, and detailed accounts of expenditure. 
| EP, R. Saunpers, F. M. Mackwoop, Cuas. Bruce. 
‘Colombo, 80th November, 1881. 
Enclosures. 

1—Oopy of Catalogue of Exhibits. 

2.—List of Awards to Ceylon Exhibitors. 

3.—Balance Sheet. 

4.—Account Current with Government. 
 o—Statement of Expenditwe at Melbourne. 


_able. 


CEYLON PRODUCE IN LONDON. 


. The quarterly cinnamon sales on Monday will presenta 
total of 6,300 bags against only about 3,000 at the same 
tme last year, and you must not be surprised, if there 
is avery serious fall in price. In conyersation with the 
leading brokers in this article yesterday I was aked to 
explain how it came about, that after the repeated as- 
surances received from the colony in July and August. of 
an unusually short erop in prospect, something like 5,000 
bales had come to hand since. Were the statements made 
untrue, or Was it merely that in consequence of the 
large rise in August, shippers had pressed forward sup- 
plies with wnwonted rapidity ? I,was obliged to confess 
my inability to answer these pertinent questions, but with 
a view to the future it would be desirable that those 
interested in the trade on your side should give a categorial 
explanation, which J will take care reaches the right 
quarters. Itis urged with great force here that if there was 
any truthat allin the short crop theory,it would have been far 
wiser for growers and exporters to limit the quantity arriving 
in time forthis sale at any rate to the normal figures, re- 
serving the balance for ‘the February sale; instead of 
Stipping the plantations bare now, as must presumably 
have been the case, and leaving very little for shipment 
during the next three months. Had this course been 


adopted, the prices of last sale might have been main- 


tained, not only in this sale, but in the next. I suppose, 
however that every one was anxious to take advantage 
of a rise believed to be permanent, and hence exceptionally 
high freights have been paid to get every available pound 
of the spice into the market as quickly as possible, but 
I fear the result will be to prove once more the truth of 
the old adage about the “more haste.” It is believed 
that there are orders in hand here for about 3,000 bales, 
and it is obvious that if importers press more than 
double that quantity forsale, a very heavy drop is inevit- 
The present circumstances, furnish a fresh argu- 
ment for a change from quarterly to monthly sales, for 
it is clear that the fluctuations in price would be far less 
violent if the sales were more frequent, The present stock 
of Ceylon cinnamon in London is about 3,000 bales in 
excess of this time last year. 

On Friday last there was a considerable sale of Ceyion 
tea amounting to 190 chests and half chests which were 
disposed of as follows : Common 10d. pekoe dust 63d; broken 
tea 103d, broken pekoe 1s lid to 1s 22d, pekoe, souchong Is 
21d, Yesterday Messrs. W. T. and H. Thompson sold 10 
packages of Kobanella tea at ls 24d per lb“C, Times ” 
London Cor. 


THE TOON TREE ATTACKED’ BY BORERS IN 
CHYLON. 

A planter sends us the following information about 
a trial of Cedrela toona in Ceylon, which is by no 
means encouraging. It would be interesting to know 
if the trees at Peradeniya were attacked by borers. 
In Java the tree required good soil to flourish in, 
being in this respect different from <A lbizzia Moluccana, 
which grew on poor and worn-out patches. But we 
heard nnthing of insect enemies attacking the toon 
in Java, In view of what is now stated, “perhaps 
Dr. Trimen will advise as to further trials with what 
is certainly a a very fine timber tree, 
spondent writes :— 

““T notice your editorial in Observer received to- 
day about Red) Cedar or Cedrela Loona trees, and I 
think I may as well write a, note to tell you my ex- 
perience of them here. [ goi seed from’ Mr. Gammie 
which came up splendidly in the nursery, and I planted 
out about thirteen thousand plants along the roads on 
the estates I superintend. hey grew very rapidly 
where not windy, but mm very windy places they 
were doing no good. ‘hey grew better in the lower 
or middle parts of this estate than higher up, and 
evidently liked good soil. They grew for 1 think 
ahout two-and-a-half years, when in the dry weather 
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about March a borer attacked every tree of them, by 
dozeus and hundreds, from the bottom to top of the 
estates, all of a sudden. The borers or grubs bored 
into the stems and branches through the soft eyes; 
and the terminal buds of stems and branches, most par- 
ticularly were all bored through and rotted. The borer 
seemed to remain in the pith inside, and could often 
be seen crawling on the stems outside. The softer 
parts of the wood at top of stems and ends of branches 
all rotted and died off, The tree shot forth new buds, 
but in harder wood lower down. It was clear, they 
would never become proper trees whilst affected by 
this borer. I was afraid of the borer attacking cin- 
chona or some other soft-wooded large-pithed plant, 
and I dug all of the trees out. I sent specimens of 
the borer to Dr. Thwaites of Peradeniya. He managed 
to bring out the fly or moth or whatever he called 
it, and said it was a new one to him though he 
showed me several others allied to it and pretty similar 
in a general way. About that time, too, I had been 
seeing accounts in the papers of the destruction of 
orange trees, &c., by some insect introduced with some 
plant or seed from Australia to the Cape, and I made 
a clean sweep of the whole, except three trees. Some 
of them were about eighteen feet high. These three 
trees remain, and a sucker here and there has come 
up since from roots which the coolies had not cut 
low enough downupon. The next year at same season 
these three trees were afiected again, but with com- 
paratively few borers; and since then I have not 
noticed any on them, nor on the stray suckers growing 
elsewhere. But I have not watched or searched for 
them narrowly. Anyhow these few scattered plants are 
apparently allowed to grow when the large number 
of trees were bored to destruction. But that first 
boring has so spoiled the three trees I left that they 
will never be properly formed trees. I gave some 
plants to Dr. Thwaites at Peradeniya, as he said he 
had not got the plants in the gardens, and I gave some 
to Mr, Maitland, who planted them at Arthur’s Seat, 
Kandy. These were first attacked by the borer 
some years after mine.” 


PEACOCK COPPER ORE IN CEYLON. 


We call special attention to the discovery of this 
valuable ore in the Hewaheta district. In reply to 
our enquiry the other day Mr. Walters writes :— 

Gonavy, December 19th, 1881]. 

Sir,—I notice the remarks in your Friday’s issue (Cey- 
lon Observer) respecting a specimen of ore sent you some 
time since, which Mr. Dixon then pronounced to be 
iron pyrites. Probably had I mentioned, when sending 
it, that it had been tested with a strong acid, the 
peculiar colouring it had assumed would have attracted 
more particular attention, 1now send you a piece of 
the ore freshly broken off. Will you kindly allow him 
to compare it with the specimen previously sent. This 
ore was found in Hewaheta.—Yours faithfully, 

W. H. WALTERS. 

This letter recalls to our distinct recollection the 
fact that Mr. Walters sent us some months ago the 
specimen which at first was pronounced to be iron 
pyrites and again a manganese ore, but which, on 
being tested, Mr. Dixon found to contain 20 per cent 
of copper. But, if there had been any doubt, this 
second sample sent by Mr, Waliters would remove it, 
for it is a beautiful little specimen of peacock copper 
ore. Hewaheta is evidently going to take the lead 
as a mining district. It is from Great Valley estate 
here that the quartz bas come «which Mr, Harvey 


declared should yield 4 or 5 dwts, pl gold to the ton, 


being identical with the quartz from one of the best 
of the South Indian mines, This quartz is very ‘‘dirty,” 


almost dark brown in appearance, and might almost 


be taken for a copper-yielding ore. Mr. Hart of 
Great Valley has been most energetic in his prospect- 
ing, going down seventy feet into his reefs, and he 
well deserves success. He sends us some separate 
samples of quartz and of the clay and schistose depos- 
its surrounding the reef which seem very promising. 
Meantime, to return to the copper ore, we feel sure 
that Messrs. Sabonadiére & Co,, agents for Gonavy, 
will not lose time in looking after what may prove 
more valuable than the best auriferous quartz in the 
country. One who has evidently had practical experi- 
ence of copper ores and mines writes to us as follows :— 
Dear Srr,—Your paragraph about Peacock copper 
ore I think certainly deserves larger letters than you 
have given it. If the ore mentioned by Mr. Dixon 
was found here, it is I should say the most valu- 
able find that has yet been made, and no pains 
should be spared to discover its whereabouts. Pea- 
cock ore is usually found in pockets in large deposits 
of less rich but still very valuable copper pyrites : 
its presence would therefore lead one to expect the 
existence of a larger deposit in the same locality. I 
have often looked for copper ore in Ceylon (but with- 
out success). The formation appearing in many parts 
similar to that of the immense deposits of Santo 
Domingo in Portugal and the Mina del Tarsis in 
Huelva, Spain. A simple way of distinguishing 
copper from iron pyrites is that copper pyrites’ can 
be scratched or cut with a penknife, while iron pyrites 
cannot, and the softer the pyrites the richer it is in 
copper. 7 to 10 per cent isa paying ore in 8. Europe, 
and I dare say would pay here also, Iron pyrites is 
usually valueless. Res Ps 
We had heard that under favourable circumstances, 
such as cheap labour and transport, three per cent 
of copper in the ore would prove profitable; but, 
even if seven to ten per cent be required, Mr. Dixon’s 
twenty allows a handsome margin. The “‘ peacock ” 
ore, aS our correspondent points out, is generally 
found in pockets in the reef :—here a rich pocket, 
then a faint streak of the copper ore running through 
the reef to the next pocket, and so on. Mr. Dixon 
does not think it at all improbable that the Gonavy reef 
may run through Maturata and crop up even in Uda- 
pussellawa, where, it is said, a quartz with indications 
of copper and, sulphur has already been obtained. 
A careful examination is called for, and, as Mr. Dixon 
leaves for the Pussellawa and Ramboda districts on 
Monday next, we trust he may find time, before his 
return, to visit the other side of the Pedro range and 
give his opinion on the course of the reef. Indi- 
vidual proprietors will, of course, be anxious to get 
an opinion on their prospects, and th2y cannot do 
better than communicate with the ‘‘ Geologist. ” 


MOUND HEDGES IN COFFEE PLANTATIONS. — 

With reference to a letter on another page, the 
idea of thickly planted fences of the Assam hybird 
tea, allowed to grow to its full height, has often sug- 
gested itself to us, and to some slight extent we 
experimented in this direction. The additional height 
gained by the mound would be of value, if we could 
build mounds so as toresist our tropical rain-storms, 
Turfing would be very difficult, and even then we 


_ 
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fear the effect of a monsoon burst would be disastrous. 
There can be no possible doubt that the coffee fun- 
gus lived in the jungle, “remote from public view,” 
before attacking the cultivated coffee, and we only 
wish it had been contented to remain in that native 
obscurity, to which planters wish to reltgate it. 


CINCHONA BARK HARVESTING. 

With reference to the letter on another page, we 
are bound to say that the specimens of bark sent to 
us, quite bear out our corresspondent’s statement. The 
hint he gives about suckers is valuable. Yes: officin- 
alis is more liable to die off than succirubra, after 
coppiciug or beforehand. Colonel Beddome gives judg- 
ment on coppicing, after going over the Nilgiris 
plantations :— 


The results of the coppicing at Naduvatam : in 1879; 
the coppicing process was very well carried out, the 
stools being sawn through about 3 inches above the 
grant and adzed over with a convex surface to nearly 

ush with the ground; the growth is very healthy 
and promising wherever the coppice has succeeded. 

In the 1864 planting, 2,319 “ Succirubra” trees, all 

, previously barked four times, were carefully coppiced 
early in June 1879; 185 stools have died, 2,134 are grow- 
ing luxuriantly, In the 1869 planting, 2,625 unbarked 
** Succirubra” trees coppiced in the same manner in 
July 1879; 973 stools died, 1,655 growing luxuriantly. 

Here we have a great anomaly: trees fifteen years 
old have succeeded from coppice with a far better 
percentage than trees only ten years old; this is quite 
opposed to my experience in the coppice of any other 
trees, the growth being generally far more successful 
in the younger trees; old or even mature trees often 
failing altogether to make coppice growth beyond a 
few twigs which die off, when saplings or young trees 
of the same species grow most readily; this is alway the 
case with ‘ Teak” and ‘‘ Babul.” Again, it is note- 
worthy that the four-times barked trees have succeeded 
from coppice with a better percentage than the un- 
barked trees. ¥ 

Both these data however are more or less value- 
less, as the 1869 planting was coppiced nearly a 
month later than that of 1864 the sap was therefore 
more up and the trees bled much more which may 
account for the extra failures. Lhe coppicing of both 
years was carried out too late, and I am _ inclined 
to attribute the failures to this cause as the stools 
bled terribly ; if the coppice had been in April or 
early in May, it is probable there would have been 
no failures at least of healthy trees. 

Of the old coppicing experiments carried out more 
roughly, where fifty-seven unbarked ‘‘ Succirubra ” trees 
of 1862 planting were clean coppiced in October 1873, 
all suckers removed, twenty-two have died, thirty- 
five have grown well and are about twenty feet high, and 
of fifty-eight trees of the same year coppiced in 
May 1573, but the suckers left standing, only one 
stool is dead ; and of 200 ‘Succirubra” of the 
same year in another block coppiced in May 1871 
(when nine years old) suckers left standing, only 
one stool died ; the 199 again coppiced in March 1881 
(when 10 years old) no regrowth yet, but suflicient 
time has not elapsed. The yield of green bark in 1871 
was 1,550 1b., but in 1881 it was 3,3651b., which 
is noteworthy ; and of 115 **Succirubra” of the same 

ear, but of poor growth and unbarked, coppiced in 

ay 1875, thirty-three stools died, the surviving eighty- 
two about 9 feet high and 54 inches in girth. 

Ido not think we should carry out any further 
coppicing in blocks, but only coppice trees showing 
signs of decay, I observed here and there dead trees 


in the diffyrent plantations, A tree should never be 


i ee en 


allowed to die, as its bark then yields no alkaloids ; 
they should be coppiced or uprooted when the signs 
of decay are evident. It is an established fact that 
if a sucker or shoot is left when the tree is coppiced 
it never dies, and when trees have no shoots one 
can easily be produced by slightly injuring the bark 
close to the ground. It is also an established fact 
that if trees arecoppiced in June or July, when the 
sap is well up, there must be many failures owing 
probably to the excessive bleeding that takes place. 
We have not sufficient data to say whether trees 
coppiced in April or early in May will all grow again 
without any failures. 

But, in some soils all cinchona trees die, or refuse 
to live, As regards Mr. Karslake’s process, he states 
that he found it safe after ten days to take the 
loosened bark away, the renewing bark being able to 
take care of itself. Of course, others can try the 
process on a small scale before adopting it. 


THE MARKET FOR CINCHONA BARK. 


We do not regard the intelligence ofa rise of 2s 
in quinine, privately reported by telegram, as a matter 
for special rejoicing on the part of Ceylon planters. 
Taking into account the interests of the community 
whose heavy crops of bark will become available three 
to five years hence, there can be no doubt that cheap 
quinine in the meantime would lead to one of the 
greatest benefits which could be conferred on them. 
Cheap quinine, resulting of course from low prices for 
bark, would mean a rapid extension of consumption, 
It would mean that science and practical ingenuity 
would set to work to find new uses for the precious 
and potent alkaloids, and,as a consequence, the position 
of the cinchona bark cultivator—even with the standard 
price of quinine never exceeding 10s and continuing 
nearer to 6s per ounce—would speedily be on a more 
stable basis than ever before. 

We think very little of all this ery over Cuprea 
bark : whether the supply continue for some consider- 
able time longer, or as is more likely gradually die 
off, does not matter much to the cultivator of East 
Indian and Ceylon barks. The competition from ori- 
ginal South American bark of the really marketable, 
valuable kinds is fast dying out; and what we have 
now to dread far more than importations of ‘ Cuprea,’ 
is the cultivation of calisayas and even Ledgerianas 
in their native habitat, by the men who find they 
cannot protitably penetrate the more remote forests 
and transport for long distances the resulting bark. 
Interesting and pertinent remarks on the London 
market will be found in the extracts from the reports 
we append :— 


(Brookes and Faith’s Report :— November 25th.) 

The owners of Cuprea continue desirous sellers, and ao further 
small reduction in valoe has resulted, 

West India.—In anction yesterday about 4,800 pack 4 were 


brought forward, and in the auctions 2l4 bales Carth . were 


sold without material alteration in values. At and. since the 
sales about 1,200 packages Cuprea changed hands, owners aceept- 
ing a further decline to make progress, These repeated redus 
tions linve cuused the value of this bark to show ao aggregate 
full of about 60 per cent, during the present your. 


We give below the valuations of several marks of Cuprea, at 


different dates, which point most conclusively to the course of 


the murket. 

Muark—JJ in April lost, 1881, 3s Si; in August, 28; in Nov., 
soll in sale yesterday at Is Sd por ib, 

ES JJ JJ lo do is § do 2s to 2s id; do 


value about Ia dd to le al, 
Est Indit.—The only description represental aft yesteniay’s 


sales was Ceylon, tho quaniily being aud package, Quilily os 
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the whole was rather unattractive; over 90 packages were ordin- 
ary twigs and branch, part of the former being sold at 3d per 
Ib. We must repeat a suggestion often made in our reports, that 
lt would be better to leave these thin twigs growing than send 
them forward, as these low prices can scarcely be remunerative. 

The remainder of the piles were generally so small that we 
do not give details. 

The price of English quinine is 8s per oz.: it is now approach- 
ing a price that ought to considerably increase consumption, 

It will be seen from figures given below that the quantity of 
bark landed during the last month was 3,000 packages in excess 
of quantity delivered, thus further increasing the previous 
heavy stock. 

-One good feature of the article is the largely increased de- 
livery for the first 10 months of present year over any previous 
year, but then the imports have increased to a, still larger ex- 
tent ; the question naturally arises will the latter be maintained. 
The Jarge supply is mainly owing to the arrivals of Cuprea, 
and there are reports now and again that the shipments of #his 
description are likely to fall off, but, in the absence of any de- 
finite information fully confirming this, we give the statement 
for what it may be worth. 

The stock, imports, &c., of Bast India bark are not returned 
separately; the following figures include all kinds of medicinal bark:— 


Landed during month of Oct, 1881 ......... 10,747 packages. 
Delivered do do do) ARR 16 15423 do 
1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 
Total stk. Ist Oct. pkgs. 45,720 25,763 19,341 11,270 11,531 
Total imports from Jan. 
Ist to Oct. 31st. 99,746 63,760 54,126 38,264 26,879 
Do deliveries do 80,015 56,955 43,722 39,959 24,174 


(Jas, Cook & Co.) 


London, 40, Mineing Lane, 24th Nove 1881. 

CincHonA BARK.—There is nothiug cheering to report this 
week; the market is depressed by the heayy arrivals and 
prospective supplies of Cuprea Bark, the ‘‘ Humber,’ just ar- 
rived, having brought 7,000 serons, The public sales were a 
little smaller this week, and there being an evident disposi- 
tion to sell, a much larger proportion than usual of the 
South American Bark was disposed of. Cuprea, which formed 
the bulk of the quantity offered, went at lower prices, 1s 2d 
to 1s 6d, but the Carthagena sold with competition at full 
rates—VO WO is 10d at is 11d, VO 2s, WO 8 2s 2d, and 
WO Z 2s 8d to 3s 1d per Ib. 

CEYLON.—Although the quantity offered this week was larger 
the 228 packages brought forward comprised a number of 
small lots of poor and undesirable qualities, which sold irre- 
gularly and in buyers’ fayour. A large proportion consisted 
oi twigs—which in many cases sold on about the same terms, 
whether Crown or Red. For 20 casesgood Red Druggist quill, 
RSCS B (in diamond), which sold two months since at 2s 10d 
to 4s11d, an offer of 3s was madeinthe room. A price, doubt- 
less, obtainable only in consequence of the great scarcity of 
Bark suitable for Druggists’ purposes. 

There are no arrivals from Ceylon, but the “ Para’ and 
“Humber”? bring 7,500 packages Central American. 


Writing on November 30th, Messrs. Lewis & Peat 
report little or no change im the market: the arri- 
vals and sales during the fortnight had been very large. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE, 

We regret to learn that Hemileia vastatricn has 
appeared rather badly on the estate in the Dumbara 
valley, which was lately visited by Mr. Schrottky and 
Dr. Shipton, and which was accepted as a test of the 
system adopted by the former. It was hoped that 
the immunity from disease then observed would con- 
tinue till after the blossoming season. 

Our Aberdeen correspondent, writing about the end 
of last month, said:— 

Yesterday I sent to My. A, Stephen Wilson your 
copy of Mr, Ward’s report. I expect the letter 
I told you of in a few days. He was to wait till he 
saw Mr, Ward’s report. I had a talk with Mr, Wilson 
10 days ago, and he thought it was not impossible 
that something might be done to check leaf-disease, 
reasoning by analogy, from potato disease in Cham. 
pion. There is a something in the Champion—a dif- 
ference of some kind or other,—that presents a check 
to the progress of the disease. ‘The disease or fungus, 
attacks the Champion im the same way exactly as other 
vuricties, but ‘the something” prevents its progress 
and the destruction of the tubers, .What that some- 
thing is has not been discovered, It may be some 
slight structural difference, From this fact ib is not 


unreasonable to infer the possibility of discovering a 
disease-resisting coffee, or a something that will render 
old coffee disease-resisting, Some 18 years ago Leug- 
gested in a ‘‘ News from the North,” hybridizing 
Coffea Arabica with Liberian, in view of obtaining 
an extra development of some feature in the cross that 
might, as in Chathpion potatoes, resist disease, but I have 
not heard of any one making the hybrid and testing it. 
I told Mr. Wilson, any suggestion he could make 
for experiment would be gladly received by planters. 
The position as a Cryptogamist of acknowledged 
ability and considerable experience attained by Mr. 
Stephen Wilson (an independent landed proprietor in 
Aberdeenshire) has been recognized by the first 
authorities of the day, and we take credit to ourselves 


for having interested this gentleman in our Ceylon 


pest. All the literature at our command has been 
sent to him from time to time. Mr. Wilson has been 
for some years engaged in investigating the club-root 
fungus infesting turnips, the rust of wheat and the 
potato fungus, with some others of less note, and he 
has made important discoveries in connection therewith 
which had escaped the attention of specialists, and 
which have been duly acknowledged. Mr, Berkeley 
has recently been naming a parasite discovered by 
this gentleman, which destroys the leaves of the lilac, 
We may therefore look for an interesting ‘and in- 
structive letter from Mr, Stephen Wilson, and we trust 
shortly to lay it before our readers. ; 


CEYLON PRODUCE IN THE LONDON MARKET: 
TEA AND CINNAMON, 


The latest sale of Ceylon tea is more encouraging than 
several of those preceding it. On Wednesday there were 
sold 70 half chests and boxes per S.S- “ Bancoora ” in 
lots ranging from 5 boxes to 19 half chests. As I have 
already explained, the dealers will not take the trouble 
to draw samples of small “breaks” and hence 
they do not obtain their full intrimsic yalue. This tea is 
described tome zs having a pleasant, rather spicy flavour, 
and better too used by itselt than for mixing purposes, 
because it lacks that strength and roughness which makes 
Assam so popular with retailers for helping off poor cheap 
China cargoes, etc. In make, your Ceylam teas are gen-~ 
erally speaking as good 4s Assam,and I am surprized at 
this, for I should have thought the skilled labour would 
have been too scarce for that at present. The following 
are the details of Wednesday’s sale :— ¢ 

Sembewatte, 19 half chests pekoe souchong 1s 34d; 10 
half chests broken pekoe 1s 44d. 5 

Ruanwella 5 half chests pekoe souchong 1s 23d,~5 
boxes broken pekoe 1s 04d. 

Dunedin, § boxes pekoe souchong Is- 44d, 17 half chests 
souchong 1s 44d, 6 half chests 1s 23d. 

The Cinnamon sale on Monday, the bigsest ever held, 
was well attended, but it was quite evident, from the first, 
that a Substantial fall was expected and would haye to 
be conceded in order to efiect sales. You are aware of 
course, that very little, if any cinnamon, is ever bought on 
speculation. The buyers have either orders actually in 
hand, or are well assured that they can place their pur- 
chases at once. Mr. Kilby was the first occupant of the 
pulpit, but he received smal] encouragement in the shape 
of bids, and so bought in the whole. Messrs. Lewis & 
Peat camenext with a comparatively light catalogue which 
was partly disposed of at a reduction ot 2d to 4d on the 
previous sale prices, and then came Messrs. W. J. and 
H, ‘Thompson, who,as usual, held the lion’s share of the 
sale, not only as regards quantity but quality. At first 
they got on better than might have been expected, the 
finer going ata reduction of 2d 10 3d, but rates on prices 
became irregular, and some of the commoner sorts showed 
a reduction of as muchas6d. When their catalogue was 
about half through, it became evident that the buyers 


‘had been prettty well svpplied;and so the xrest was wisely © 
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withdrawn. A similar fate awaited tho other cinnamon 
growers and not quito 3000 bales in all passed the ham- 
~~ mer out of a total of 6,200 bales. Lhe wisdom of not 
forcing sales has since been demonstrated, for thore has 
been a good deal of private enquiry since, and fully 1,500 
‘bales moro have been disposed of at 1d advance, whereas 
otherwise there .would certainly have been a further 
decline. 
4 The new crop of Ceylon Coffee that has come to market 
thus far is unusually: mixed in quality, and on the average 
_ decidedly small, not a little of the plantation being no 
_ better than ordinary low grown. I suppose this is one 
_ of the first arrivals of the late crop, and that it will 
disappear by and bye. I heard a Ceylon proprietor com- 


' prices would not pay Brazil erowers, and hence the supply 
would necessarily fall off; but 1 think there is a fallacy 
underlying this argument. The low ratey now current 
would certainly not be remunerative if crops were’ also 
very short, but eyery Cevlon planter knows that it pays 
better to get 7 ewt per acre at 75s per ewt. than 3 ewt. 
at 100s.—* Ceylon Times’? London Cor, 


AGRICULTURE ON THE CONTINENT 
OF EUROPE. 
(Special Letter.) 

i Aaa } ' Pants, December 3rd. 
The question of pasture and} meadow lands is assum- 
ing important proportions in France, and the recent 
work of M. Joulie has only added to the interest felt’ 
in the subject. It isa fact officially stated that, in the 
regions where pasture lands abound, farming is move 
flourishing than elsewhere. In presence of such data, 
examination becomes a necessity. Connected with the 
matter is the rearing of stock, which also has largely 
increased of late, owing to the cost inyolved in the 
cultivation of wheat, the supplies of grain exported from 
other countries, and the assured demand for meat in the 
home market. Many agriculturists have not hesitated to 
‘solve the question practically, by converting their land 
info meadows or pasturages. M. de Gasparin has made 
a profound remark: many farmers are ruined in con- 
‘Sequence of having too much land, but not one has ever 
- come to misfortune "by having too much meadow. In 
all good grass land, whether artificial or permanent, 
- there must be a relative proportion between the eramin- 
ferous and leguminous plants. Taking as a base ten 
tons of hay, produced from such a mixture of plants, 
that eminent chemist, M. Joulie, finds therein 376 lb. 
of nitrogen, 156 1b. of phosphoric acid, 211 of lime, 59 
magnesia, and 303 of potash. Thus compared with other 
cultivated crops, it is not the most exhansting: with 
sugar beet for example, which extracts the largest quanti- 
ties of chemical substances from the soil; 20 tons of 
‘sugar beet per acre carry off from the soil 163 Ib. of 
“nitrogen, and 136 of phosphoric acid; then follow many 
Varieties of wheat which are also exhausting. Now manur- 
are reserved for root’ and grain crops, grass land 
Yeceiying none. How then does it arise that meadows 
‘Yetain their fertility? They become poorer, but do not 
disappear : the valuable grasses die ont, and are succeeded 
by inferior kinds: it is then not so much ‘the quantity 
# the retmm that is affected, as the quality. Wurther, 
Meadows are generally established on the best soil, often 
‘in valleys, where the filtering waters bring down nutri- 

on from the more elevated lands. 

In 2ewt. of dry ordinary arable soil, there are: — nitrogen 
84 04., phosphoric acid 54, lime 17, magnesia 104, potash 83 
oz. Taking the average depth of a cultivated soil at 8 
inches, an acre would contain ahott 32 ewt. of nitrogen and 
“tlie same quantity of phosphoric acid; the other chemical 
elements proportion. There is here an enormous differ- 
ence between what the soil has in store of chemical food 
and what vegetation exacts. An acre of beet requires, 
‘a8 we have seen, 163 Ib. of nitrogen, while the soil con- 
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crops of beet. A like observation will apply to the other 
inorganic nutriments. M. Joulie explains. this dispropor- 
tion by the fact that each chemical element exists in 
the soil in two forms, assimilable and unassimilable. 
Did the soil contain. all the food in the former state, 
it would be washed away and the land rapidly exhausted. 
lixisting in an insoluble or fixed form, the azote, phos- 
phorie acid, &ec., yield only each year their treasures to 
vegetation. in fractional quantities. M. Joulie draws a 
comparison between grazing and cutting meadows. He 
inclines to the former, because the animals find in the 
succulent, and above all, the young grasses, more nitro- 
genous matters, and of greater digestibility than when 
in the form of hay, where so much is woody matter 
passing through the system, without undergoing any trans- 
formation. Hence, why weight for weight of stock, 
pasture land will support a greater number of cattle, 
than if the crop was converted into hay. The chemist 
also ayers that, in an, economical point of view, the 
droppings of the animals restore immediately to the soil 
all the nutritive elements that the animal has not util- 
ized, thus. saving the labour of being converted into 
farmyard manure. Chemically, all soils are not suited 
for grass culture, but they cannot the less be made so, 
by judiciously selecting the kinds of grass and clover 
most propitious, resorting to fossil phosphates, lime, 
marl, and fertilizers to supply richness. M. Joulie be- 
longs to the school which believes in the atmosphere 
supplying azote to the nutrition of plants. In the 
department of the Nidvre, the rearing of stock is the 
chief feature of agriculture, and the farmers have be- 
come immensely rich since half a century, Meadows 
there are not permanent, and the land receives no other 
manuing than the droppings of the cattle: lime is 
added largely to stimulate clover, andwhen, after eight 
years, a meadow is broken up, oats are sown on the 
lea, then three grain crops, the fourth, oats along with 
clover and selected grass seeds: the meadows are never 
mown, and one head of cattle per acre is the ratio 
allowed. The stock are duly sent. to the best sugar 
growers of the north to be fattened. The general rota- 
tion in the Nievre is, eight or ten years grass, then oats 
two wheats, and oats as above, but no mannre is eyer 
added to the soil; the soil is a sandy clay and lets 
readily for fr. 32 to 40 per acre. 

Professor Kiihn of Halle is occupied with the cross- 
ing of the cow with the yak. There is nothing new 
to be demonstrated that animals of different species, 
will breed: the evidence exists in the affirmative in the 
case of the goat and the sheep, of the hare and the 
rabbit. A cow, the product of a mother crossed by a 
yak, was covered by a short-horn, and in tun pro- 
duced a calf, with all the traits of the yak at the tail 
and head. The products of these crossings, however, are 
not fruitful between themselves, simply becanse they are 
hybrids and not crosses; the male of a hybrid is next 
to rarely so. Mules have been successfully crossed by 
asses and horses, but the same has not been the ease 
with a male mule, although the researches of Balbini 
invite cantion in this respect. 

There was a Gascon once who boasted that he gradu- 
ally reduced the rations of his mare to a point where 
the animal lived upon nothing; only at this stage 
the mare died—which constituted a drawback. Dis- 
cussions are taking place as to the practicability of 
diminishing the rations of horses in the cavalry or 
under the omnibusses, by employing maize-cake, beans, 
&c., in place of costly oats; or, feeding the horses more 
highly, and by exacting more work from them, require 
fewer to feed. Professor Muntz lays down there is o 
point in the feeding of horses that cannot be over- 
stepped; that high rations to one horse will not pro- 
duce a result of work equal to that produced by two 
moderately féd. In the case of the omnibus horses, 
the animals exceptionally over-worked, though well fed, 


8 82 owt. of this element, or # sufficiency for 22+] are ever those first on the sick list, 
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In the conservation of green food, maize, clover, &c., 
in trenches, a fermentation ensues, of which the seat 
is the vegetable cell: carbonic acid; alcohol, and acetic 
acid are produced at the expense of the immediate prin- 
ciples contained in the forage; over 2 per cent of car- 
bonic acid in the case of maize, and nearly 1% per cent 
for clover, is given off during fermentation: if a part 
of the nutritive principles be lost, the remainder are 
made more utilizable: also; the fatty matters are im- 
creased during the fermentation. 

M. Deherain has repeated de Saussure’s and Coren 
ninder’s experiments, that of testing the influence of 
carbonic acid on vegetation. But little of this acid is 
contained in the atmosphere: 10,000 quarts of air contain- 
ing not more than 3 or 4: the professor placed hari- 
cots, colza, and tobacco plants, under bell glasses, so 
as to exclude all communication with external air: then 
pure carbonic acid, in measured daily quantities, was 
introduced. The beans and colza showed any excess. of 
acid to be unnecessary; but the tobacco leaves became 
very plethoric, owing to immense deposit of starch- 
matter in the leaves. The experiment was controlled 
by kindred plants also placed under bell glasses, but 
supplied with common air. ‘The tobacco leaves assimi- 
lated more carbon than was supplied by the intro- 
duced acid. ' From whence did it come? From the 
disengaged oxygen, acting on the carbon, in* the soil 
contained in the pots, and thus producing additional car- 
bonic acid. 

Since 1847, Belgium has adopted the plan, and with 
best results, of decorating artizans and laborers with a 
medal, to be suspended from the coat buttonhole. The 
idea is about being introduced in France. Indeed hum- 
ble distinctions would be appreciated, more particularly, 
if accompanied by a slender pension, or a donation to 
be paid at’ fixed intervals. 


EEE ¢" TROPICAL ‘AGRICULTURIST”: NEW 
PRODUCTS FROM SOUTH AMERICA, &c. 


Mr, A. Scott Blacklaw writes :—‘‘I received your 
Directory from Mr. Westland, Aberdeen. The book 
has risen to a respectable size, and the contents of the 
volume have increased in value to the planter in an 
equal. proportion. 

‘The Tropical Agriculturist I have only seen the 
first number of, and I am waiting for the remaining 
numbers. I hope you have them. The value of it 
cannot be calculated, -The tropical farmer can now 
have the information necessary for enabling him to 
experiment on any plant that the climate he lives in 
is capable of producing. It will be so convenient to 
file and carry about after it is filed. I notice Ceylon 
is well supplied with nearly everything that can be 
grown at a profit: Liberian coffee, cocoa, tea, and 
cinchona. Some of the finer qualities of the last- 
named plant would no doubt be acceptable. I had 
several conversations with native merchants in Pard 
about seeds of the valuable kinds grown in some of 
the Bolivian forests. I came to the conclusion that 
the only way of procuring these was to go among 
the Indians one’s-self, and even then, they were diffi- 
cult to get, owing to the Indians setting such a high 
value on those trees. 

“<The people of Pari and those along the banks of 
the Amazon are not free from jealousies, and are un- 
willing that other countries may be put in the way of 
supplying the world with products of which up till 
now they have had a mouopoly, The wax-producing 
palm and the vegetable ivory palm could both the 
cultivated in Ceylon. 1 expect some seeds of the 
former, and, when I get a chance, [ll send you some 
candles made from the wax as it comeg from the tree. 
The ivory plant will be difficult to yet, as it grows 
in the forests far up the valley—the river Purus,—in 
Peru and Ecuador, None of these can ever take the’ 


place of coffee, but they will be convenient to cultivate 
as an auxiliary, and as something that can keep coolies 
in profitable employment during the idle season. 

‘‘T was very much interested in reading the letters 
of your chief on his voyage home from Australia, par- 
ticularly that part on Queensland. I am glad to see 
he has got back again in sound health.” 

Mr. A. 8. Burnett (a well-known Uva planter) 
writes :— 

“T shall return to Ceylon again probably early in 1882, 
and write to ask you to keep for me copies of The 
Tropical Agriculturist. There is no publication extant, 
which really occupies the special field you have entered 
on, and whether in the East Indies, or the West, its 
pages will be carefully perused by all who feel ap 
interest in tropical cultivation. By none, perhaps, will 
it be more gladly welcomed than by old colonials.” 


PRACTICAL PLANTING NOTES ON ‘TOPICS 
OF THE DAY IN CEYLON: 


MR. PARSONS’ ‘‘ PERFECT CURE” FOR GRUB :—SUCCESS- 
FUL EXPERIMENTS ;—GREEN GLASS FOR NURSERY 
FRAME (NOTHING LIKE ‘GREEN SPECTACLES’);— 
THE CINCHONA MARKET: CUPREA BARK AND 
THE PRICE OF QUININE, 


Agrapatana, 27th Dec. 1881. 


You will be interested to learn that Mr. Parsons’ 
method or invention for destroying grub has now 
been pronounced a complete success. It is a /fuit 
accompli of which the importance can hardly be over- 
estimated, 

Those who have had flourishing fields of coffee re- 
duced to so deplorable a condition that it is hard 
to believe they will not diejout altogether will welcome 
these tidings. 

I, in common with many others, was sceptical at 
first, but conviction has, for some time past, been 
forced upon me, till the other day I witnessed, in 
company with Messrs. Fairlie and Campbell, an absol- 
ute proof of the efficacy of this plan. 

Mr. Parsons in our presence removed some sacks, 
which had been laid down in the prescribed manner 
a little more than a week, and under them we saw 
a great number of grub of all sizes comfortably curled 
up in small round holes on the surface of the ground, 
On the area, which had been covered by one sack 
(cut open of course), we counted 56 grub. These were 
removed and then we dug carefully over the whole 
space the bag had covered, to eighteen inches deep, 
with the result after careful search of finding six more 
grub, who seemed on their way up. It is not taking 
too much for granted to suppose that in four days more 
they would have joined ‘‘ their cousins and aunts.” 

It seems certain now that Mr. Parsons has found 
a means of attracting all the grub to the surface 
of the soil, where they can be at once captured and 
destroyed. 

‘he main question: How much does it cost per — 
acre? heis prepared to answer in a satisfactory manner. — 
Old bags are cheap, and, when used on one field, can 
be removed to the next, and as ten days does the 
business, it follows that 20 acres of bag surface wi 
cure a 200 acre estate of grub in under four months 
A yisitor, who watched us testing the method wit 
greatinterest, made the excellent suggestion that old sail — 
cloth would be the very thiny. Manure bags rot very 
soon, and would never last four months in the rain and 
sun; also each bag would have to be taken up separately. — 
Now a bolt of sail cloth would lie between the lines 
of colfee for ten days, and then might be rolled up, 
turned round, and unrolled along the next 53 yards, 
which, I am told, is its length. The only expense would 
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be, after its purchase, the careful clearing and sweeping 

of the groun|, Jf another length were laid cross-ways, 

the whole surface of the ground wotld be covered, once, 
and part of it doubly protected, which, I suppose, would 
have the effect of bringing the grub up quicker still. 

Those estates where young cinchonas are growing 
all over the coffee would have to be content with bags 
eut in all sorts of sizes to fit in; but in all estates 
where grub is beginning the soil should be well swept 

and covered somehow. 

“What is it brings them up?” isa question which will 
ab once suggest itself to many. I fancy myself the 
want of air, for the better the surface is swept, 7. e. 
the closer the bag lies and the more it is weighed 
down with soil or stones, the quicker the grub come up. 
However, others may finda better solution and may laugh 
at this idea; and this reminds me that, before closing 
my letter, I have to say a word in defence of green 
glass for nursery frames, 

The human eye is most susceptible to the rays of 
the sun: what is the best protection for it? Have 
your readers forgotten what colour the spectacles were, 
of which silly Moses brought a gross in triumph back 
to Wakefield with him from the fair? 

But, seriously speaking, | have the best authority 
from Kew for repeating that coloured green glass or 
glass lightly coated with green paint on the under 
side, is the best protection for the seedlings. 

We cannot agree with you, Mr. Rditor, in not consider- 
ing the rise in the price of cinchona as an unmixed bless: 

‘ing. Just reflect whatit means, More than a year ago 

Mr. Dobree mide a calculation of the number of cin- 
chonas being planted in Ceylon and of the amount of 
bark which would flood the markets of the world in five 
years’ time, Many .others shook their heads, foretold 
a glut, and n great lowering of price. What has 
happened? Quite unexpectedly a new kind of cinchona 
has been found and suddenly an enormous quantity 
of Cuprean bark, as much in bulk as would make 
a whole average year’s supply of the before existing 
kinds, is thrown as an extia on the market. No test 
could have been more complete of the stability of 
the market. The price naturally fell considerably, —for 
no time had been allowed for consumption to increase, 
_—but only for a few months and already cinchona is 
- growing up again. 

Therefore, what the rise means is this: That the 
produce of Ceylon, India, Java, and Jamaica, coming 
gratually on the market, will be productive of no 
glut and that in all probability quinine will touch 
no lower price for the next six years than it touched 
during the last fall, Cuprean need not be feared, 
Before long collectors will have to go as far for it 
as for the other kinds. The late great influx of it 
has been caused by the discovery that this kind of 
bark was cinchona at all, and fairly valuable trees 
hitherto neglected were found growing round the very 
doors of the collectors, and now they are cutting 
away at it with a will, and the welcome rise in the 
price of cinchona, besides proving the elasticity of 
the market, probably indicates the partial exhaustion 
of the Quprean variety. 


Luckily this new bark is difficult for manufacturers | 


to work, and is not very rich; for it possesses this 
great advantage that like a pure ledger, though in a 
much lesser degree, it contuins quinine alone and no 
other alkaloid.—Yours, &c. BR. H. 0. 


SALE OF INDIAN TEA IN MELBOURNE. 


* (From Ow: Correspondent.) 


Choice Indian ‘Teas, 3,868 half-chests, from the celebrated 
districts of Assam, Cachar, Darjecling, Dehra Doon and 
Kangra Valley ;—all sold. 

s “FROM GALOUTTA, 
8 aba Oachar orange pekoe 50lb, (Bach 2 
63 


Very handsome small even wiry greyish leaf 


tins.) 
full of pekoe tips. Brisk full ripe rich flavor. Fine 
Oachar pekoe. 2s 
30 quarter-chests Assam pekoe 20lb. Boldish even 
blackish well made leaf Pekoe tips. Pungent very 
brisk strong full true Assam Pekoe flavor. Strong 
and pleasant tea. 1s 
39 quarter-chests Indian buds 20lb. Black small 
even roundish Pekoe buds few tips. Good strong 
rich flavory. Indian buds, 1s 
12 packages Terai pekoe 801b, (Hach 4 tins.) Very 
handsome small wellmade wiry tippy leaf. Choice 
rich full strong rather pungent liquor. Finest Terai 
pekoe. Is 
387 half-chests Assam pekoe souchong 40lb. Grey- 
ish black well curled and even made leaf. Malty fruity 
rich liquor fine flavor and strength. Useful tea. 1s 
29 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe souchong 40\b. 
Well made crisp hard even blackish leaf. Rich fruity 
brisk choice liquor very flavory, Fine tea to drink 
alone Is 
46 half-chests Cachar pekoe souchong 40lb, Black- 
ish grey hard twisted leaf. Richly fired choice heavy 
1 


nfusion. Mixer. s 


25 half-chests Indian tea 38lb 

25 doy): do 38lb 

24 do do 38lb. Pretty small 
curled even blackish leaf. Heavy malty pekoe flavor. 
Fine mixer. Os 


27 half-chests Assam broken souchong 50lb. 
Brownish black small open evenish leaf. Briskly fired 
strong deep heavy liquor. Thick liquor. Os 

25 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe 40lb. Handsome 
even blackish grey leaf full orange tips. Delicate 
fragrant strong rich infusion choice in the cup. Most 
delicious tea. Is 

22 packages. Assam pekoe souchong 44]b. (Each 2 
tins.) Greyish black fairly made even rather small 
leaf. Heavy liquor pungent strong and very full 
flavored. Strong tea. 1s 

25 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe souchong 40lb. 
Boldish black fairly made even leaf. Rich delicate 
ripe telling liquor wonderfuld flavor. Splendid tea in 
the cup. 1s 

50 half-chests Oachar broken pekoe souchong 45]b. 
Greyish black even hard made leaf. Very pungent and 
strong rich full bodied tea. Powerful mixer, 1s 

25 half-chests Terai pekoe souchong 38lb. Fairly 
even greyish black rather loosely twisted leaf. Fairly 
strong brisk ripe pekoe flavor. Pleasant tea. 1s 

60 half-chests Assam pekoe souchong 40Ib. Hand- 
some bold blackish even leaf full pekoe tips. Rasping 
telling infusion very strong with fine flavor. A fine 
mixer. Is 

15 half-chests Darjeeling flowery pekoe 38lb. 
Handsome even wiry orange tipped pekoe leaf. Very 
strong full rich and fruity Darjeeling. A most delici- 
ous tea. 

42 half-chests Assam pekoe souchong 451b. Greyish 
blackish even curled and rolled leaf. Strong brisk 


full ripe flavory. Mixer. Is 
18 half-chests Darjeeling broken tea 39]b. Neat 
small blackish very even leaf. Full bodied rich ripe 


deep infusion. Delicious tea. 

25 half-chests Cachar pekoe souchong 30)b. Boldish 
blackish brown crisp leaf full pekoe ends. Malty 
strong thick heavy liquor very flavory. Mixer. ls 

19 packages Assam broken pekoe d50lb. (Each 2 
tins.) Handsome small neat pretty leaf full golden 
tips. Brisk burnt full ripe rich very flavory. Very 
strong thick liquor. " Os 

50 half-chests Cachar brok. pek. souch, 50th, 
Brownish fairly made rather broken leaf strong full 


little pungent brisk flavory useful mixer, Os 
50 half-chests Indian tea SSIb, 
45 do do SSIb. 


Rather bold blackish with twisted pekoe souchong 
leaf few tips strong brisk burat and flavory, Plea- 
sant tea. : Is 
40 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe souch. 40th, Even 
curled blackish well curled even leaf delicate full 
flavored rich Pekoe kind. A pleasant tea, 5 


Od. 


4d. 


2d. 


11d. 


11d. 


11d. 


3hd. 


33d, 


2d. 


O}d. 


3d. 
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16 half-chests Assam broken pekoe 50lb. Small 
brownish red open even leaf pekoe tips strong full 
rich brisk pekoe flavor. Thick heavy mixer. 1s 

‘50 half-chests Cachar broken pekoe 50lb. Blackish 
grey rather small and little broken leaf strong full 
ripe pekoe flavor. Fine mixer. Is 

27 quarter-chests Assam pekoe Souchong 20lb. 
Crisp well curled rather large but even leaf rich 
malty choice infusion strong and flavcry. Strong 
tea. Is 

50 half-chests Darjeeling Pekoe 38lb. Handsome 
well made wiry leaf full of tips strong rich ripe 
very full Darjeeling flavor. One of the best Darjeel- 


ings. Is 
25 half-chests Indian tea 38lb. 
25 do do 38ib. 
25 do do 38)b. 
a1 do do 38lb. 
Black fairly twisted curled pekoe souchong leaf 
Heavy liquoring tea. “Mixer. 1s 


22 half-chests Cachar bro. pekoe souch. 50lb. 
Small even closely curled brownish black leaf strong 
brisk richly fired pekoe flavor. Thick mixer. Is 

16 half-chests Assam broken pekoe 50lb. Hand- 
some small very even leaf full of Pekoe tips little 


pungent and brisk. Assam Pekoe flavor. Thick 
heavy mixer. Is 
23 packages Assam pekoe souchong 44lb. (Each 


2 tins.) Boldish hard even twisted and curled leaf 
Very pungent and strong rasping telling liquor. 
Strong tea. 1s 
50 half-chests Cachar pekoe souchong 40lb. Grey- 
ish black fairly twisted and curled even leaf brisk 
and full ripe rich flavory. Fine mixer. Is 
60 ha’f-chests Assam pekoe souchong 36lb. Hand- 
some wiry boldish even leaf flowery Pekoe tips 
Powerful liquor very strong heavy full bodied tea, 
Useful tea. Is 
20 quarter-chests Tonay flowery peloe 201b, Hand- 
some even wiry flowery Pekoe leaf Choice rich 
telling licuor very stroug. Powerful tea. Is 
25 hali-chests\ Darjeeling flowery pek. 38lb. 
Choicest neat wiry even. black perfect leaf full of 
gold tips A grand tea drawing a peasant fragrant 
telling infusion. The finest Darjeeling of the sea- 


son. 2s 
25 half-chests Indian tea 38lb. 
25 do do 38lb. 
25 do do 38lb. 
25 do | do 38lb. 


Choice well made wiry leaf with orange tips strong 
full rich and fragrant liquor. Delicious tea, Is 
18 packages Assam pekoe 44lb. (Hach 2 tins.) 
Very handsome wiry even twisted leaf full of Pekoe 
tips. Namuna flavor very pungent rasping strong in- 
fusion. 1s 
50 half-chests Darjeeling pekoe souch. 40lb. Fairly 
well iade even. curled leaf few ends. True Darjeel- 
ing flavor rich full and fragrant. Delicious tea. 1s 

18 half-chests Cachar pekoe souchong 441b. Bol- 
dish grey evenly curled leaf strong thick heavy 
majty Pekoe flavor.’ Fine mixer. Is 

20 packages Assam pekoe souchong 44lb. (Hach 
2 tins.) Extra fine brownish black evenish leaf few 
tips. True Assam flavor immense strength and body. 
Strong tea. 1s 

32 boxes Indian tea’ 10lb. Handsome small even 
gold tipped broken Pekoe, Very strong and full rich 
heavy liquor. Invaluable for mixing. ‘ 2s 

51 halt-chests Assam bro. pekoe souch. 451b. Small 
choppy brownish loosely curled leaf brisk and full 
ripe flavory. Fine mixer, Is 

28 half-chest» A-sam pekoe souchong 4b, 
Well made grevish black even leaf, Rather pun- 
gent heavy brisk strong flavory. Mixer, 1s 

50 balf-chests Darjeeling pekve 38lb. 

87 do do 38Ib. 
Choicest bright black even wiry leaf. Pekoe leaf 
fill of tps. Splenuid tea wiih telling infusion 
Most delicious tea. ; Is 
_ 50 half-chests Cachar pekoe souchong 501b. 
Evenly twisted blackish grey well made leaf.’ Brisk 


1d. 


Bhd. 


82d, 


and ripe strong rich and flavory, Mixer. 1s 

18 packages Assam pekoe 44lb. (ach 2. tins.) 
Very haudsome wiry well-twisied perfect leaf full 
Orange tipe. Choice gtrong rich telling infusion 
with fine flavor, Fine , ekoe. 1s. 

15 half-chests Cachar bro. orange pekoe 50lb. 
Small even blackish veat leaf Orange tips. Highly 
burnt brisk ful! flavory. Ene mixer. is 4d. 

51 half-chests Indian tea 381b, 

50 do do 331b, 

10 do 38lb. 
Ra her even grey black well twisted. Pekoe souc- 
hong leaf few tips. Full strong an) brisk flayory, 
Pieasant tea, 1s 

25 half-chests Darjeeling flowery pekoe 38 Ib. 
Black well made wry f wer pekoe fuil of Orange 
tips. Strong full rich and ripe Darjeeling flavor. 
A grand tea. 2s. 

43 hilf-chests Assam pekoe souchong 40lb. Pol- 
dish grexi-h well twisted even leaf pekoe ends. 
Malty rich ripe pleasant flavored Assam. Fine 
liquor. 

2 half-chests Assam Bro. pekoe souch. 45lb. 
Small open br wnish black even leaf. Full ripe 
stro g and very flavory. Puigent mixer. Os 103d. 

78 half-chests Assam pekoe souchong 45lb. Well 
made crisp black sh grey leaf few tips, Strong rich 
true Assam malty pekoe flavor. Useful tea. Os 103d. 

60 half-chests Durjeeling pekoe souch. 40lb. 
Even well ma e brisk wiry ieaf. Pekoe tips. De- 
licious tea delicate rich fragrant infusion true Dar- 
je ling. Deli ions tea. 1s 

18 packiges Assam pekoe (Each.2 tins.) 44lb. 
Boldish even wiry hard twisted leaf. Pekoe tips. 
Malty rich Assam favor very strong: Pleasant tea. 1s 9d, 

3() half-chests Cachar Bro. pekoe soueh 50lb. 
Small brownish closely curled even leat. Brisk 
and full ripe pekoe flavor Usefal mixer. 

15 half-che ts Indian tea 381b. blickish little 
Strong very full 


84d. 


034, 


8d, 


1s lid, 


m xed even flat leafy br ken tea, 


and thick liquor. Very thick liquor. Os 11d 
25 half-chests Indian tea 88 Ib. 
a5 do do 88 lb. 
25 do do 38 lb. 


25 do do 881). 
d2Black small well twisted little choppy pekoe leaf. 
Fairly brisk good strength and fiavor. Usefultea 1s 

87 hali-cliests Dehra Doon pekoe 45 lb. Hand- 
some small very neat wiry pekoe leaf. Rich 
heavy flavore¢ strong Dehra Doon pekoe, Fine 
pekoe. 1s 

9 quarter-chests Assam pekoe souchong 24]b. 
Handsome wiry neat black small leaf full of or- 
ange tips. Brisk and full rich pekoe flavor. Is 

50 half -chests Darjeeling pekoe 388 lb, 

50 do do 38 Ib. 

Choicest well made perfect leaf full orange tips. 
Dr ws a mavnificent infusion rich fragraut and 
delicate. Most dlicious tea. 

2\ half-chesis Assam peloe souchong 40 Ib. 
Very evenly made greyish black crisp leat full of 
tips. Deep thick heayy malty pekoe flavor. Good 
liquor. 

23 half-chests Cachar broken souch 365 lb. 
Relish brown open even leaf. Biisk burnt ripe 
flavory, Mixer. _ Os 103d. 

86 packages Assam pek e 22 1h. (cach J tin.) 
Very handsome wiry blackish even leaf full of 
flowery pekoe tips. Pungeut strong Namuna Assam 


jd. 


33d. 
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Is 9d. 


Is 23d. 


pekoe flivor, Pleasant tea, Is 83d. 
95 half-chests darjecling peloe 38 lb. 
do do 38 Ib. 


7 
Every wiry blackish leaf full of tips. Strong full 
flavory duvjeeling. Delicious tea. 1 
40 half- hests Cachir pelkoe souchong 35 1». 
Evenly curled greyish black fairly mave leaf. Malty 
rich ripe brisk pekoe kind. hici mixer. ls 
28 pa kages Daoars pekoe souchong 441) (Hach 
2 tins.) Greyish black well made even curled leaf. 
Brisk ripe lieavy fruity flavor, Strong tea. Is 13d. 
. 84 halt-chests Dehra Doon broken pekoe Ob. hae 
handsome small yery neat pretty pekoe leaf rich 
highly burnt brisk and very favory. Heavy mixer.ls 23d 
(oo Ge 
00a 
‘ , 
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25 half-chests Indian tea,  38\b. 
25 do do 38lb. 
25 do do 38lb. 
25 do do 838lb. 
4 do do 38lb.black small even 


wiry pekoe leaf full of tips strong full rich ripe Dar- 
jeeling flavor, A connoisseur’s tea, Is’ 8id. 
25 half-chests Indian tea 38ib. 7, do do 88 |b. 
blackish mixed even choppy broken Pelkoe Souchong 
strong full pungent and rather thick liquor. 
Fine mixer 1s 
25 packages Assam pekoe 40lb. (each 2 tins. 

Extra fine greyish black even twisted leaf full of 
_ tips Pungent heavy rasping telling liquor. . Plea- 
sant tea 1s 

31 half-chests Oachar pekoe 80lb. blackish brown 
well twisted and curled Jeaf few ends brisk and 
| full rather deiicate infusion. Vine liquor. Is 
: 50 half-chests Indian tea 38 lb. 46 do. do: 
88lb. greyish black well twisted and curled leaf 
strong ful ripe and brisk flavory. Useful tea. 1s 
. 23 half-chests Dehra Doon pekoe 45 lb. handsome 
- small very neat pretty tippy leat very flavory 

briskly fired heavy liquor. Kine pekoe. ls 

20 half-chests Uachar broken souch 60 1b. brown- 

ish black small open even leaf brisk full ripe and 
strong pekoe flavor. Thick and pungent mixer. 1s 

80 haif-chests Assam pekoe souchong 465 lb. 

even twisted greyish black leaf few ends brisk 
strong malty Assam pekoe flavor. Uuseful tea, 1s 

26 half-chests Indian tea 38 lb. 9 do. do. 38 |b. 

broken choppy brownish blackish leaf very strong 
and pungent liquor. Fine mixer. Os 

25 hailt-chests Darjeeling pekoe 38lb. 25 do. do. 

38 lb. 25 do. do. 88lb. Well made evenish 
. rather blackish leaf full orange tips full rich flav- 

ored with fine infusion. Fine Tea to drink alone. 1s 
| 23 packages Dooars souchong 441b, (Each 2 tins.) 
Boldish brown fairly curled evenish leaf strong 
and full ripe rich pekoe flavor. Strong tea. 

15 half-chests Dehra Doon broken pekoe 50 |b. 
neat small handsome wiry leaf very flavory full 
brisk rich Dehra Doon. Heavy mixer ls 

47 halt-chests Indian tea 38 lb, rather even grey- 
ish blackish twisted leaf strong with great body. 
Useful tea. Is 

12 half-chests Indian tea 38 lb. small even tippy 
black leaf very strong full rich pekoe flavor. Fine 
strong tea. ls 

25 half-chests Indian tea 381b. 12 do. do. 38 lb. 

ey black choppy leaf full strong and pungent. 
‘Pungent mixer. Is 
| 26 half-chests Indian tea 38 |b. 
be 26 do do 38 lb. 

25 do do 38 lb. 

8 do do 38 lb. Small even 
twisted rather greyish blackish leaf with tips 
strong brisk flavory little pungent. Useful tea. Is 


1s 


Ihd, 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE INVESTIGATION, 
ae ABERDEEN, Ist Dec, 1881. 


' * I told you, Mr. Editor, in a private letter that I ex- 
epcote’ to have the honour of sending you an import. 
| ant contribution to the life-history ot //enilea, I 
have now to inform you that I send it by this mailin 
‘a sealed letter and trust it will »rrive safe. 
After your Government scientists have announced 
— the subject thor ughly exhausted,” a contribution 
‘that upsets their conclusions and turns on a good deal 
of new light ; that explains unsolved probleme, (among 
them the uon-setting of blossoms before the ‘attack’ 
of leaf-disease); that directs war at a new point; aud 


‘that distinctly says your old modes of cure can be of | 


no avail ; cannot but excite some curiosity about the 
Writer of the contribution. Well, be is a bard worker 
in the field of cryptogamic science, and one who has 
 Bcored several successes, and acquired much  distine- 
~ tiun by his investigations of the fungi affeeting our 
 mgriculture, He isa most painstaking and accurate 


experimentor in the relations between seeds and crops 
and has, from time to time, a good many years, given 
the public the results of his labours, Jt happened 
that an article of his on club root found its way to 
your office, and was re-published in the Observer, pre- 


fixed by an editorial recommendatory note, The Leaf 
of the Observer containing the article came into iny 
hands fromm w friend in Aberdeen, doing ducy as wrapping 


paper. Being desirous of enlisting Mr. Wilsou to 
an interest in the struggle plunters were having with 
leaf diseass—as he was the only man I kuew who was 
likely to contribute any sugyestions that might be of 
use—I sent him the Jvaf and offered to procure spe- 
cimens of the fungus from Ceylon. They cime, and 
you, having learned of my communications with Mr. 
Wilson, sent him the book and papers he acknowledgesin 
hisletter. Since then I have met him frequently, and 
am indebted to him for sundry calls, when 1 slways 
found bim interested in any information I had to 
make regarding the progres- of investigation, spread 
of the disease and curative experiments. I felt uncer a 
burden of debt to him for interesting himself in 
your struggles, but he assumed the indebtedness, 
and, besides thanks, aclenowledged it in a gift of 
a beautiful autographed copy of his work ‘‘ The 
Botauy of the ‘Three Historical Records.” In a 
“ News from the North,” I told you of his getting 
spores of Hemileia to germinate on glass, and latcr, 
of his finding the embryo in Ceylon coffee seed in- 
fested with fungus mycelium, (Here I may ackuow- 
ledge receiving from him 86 cross sectiuns of coflee 
seed mounted for microscope.) As he states in_ his 
letter, 16 was ‘for side liyht,’’ heturned to the leaves 
lying beside him, aid, although they corroborated the 
discovery he had made in the pursuit of his investi- 
gation of potato disease, he wanted yet anvther pioof 


-b:fore he would write to you, avd so applied to me 


to get him some healthy leaves from Ceylou. They 
came, aud now you have his letter. I was glad to 
notice your intimation of being in a position to execute 
illustrations, and at once informed Mr. W., of it; so, 
if itis any extra trouble to reproduce the sketches that 
accompany his letter, you have me to blame for it.* 


THE MELBOURNE TEA MARKET: GREAT AND 
SUCCESSFUL SALE OF INDIAN TEAS. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

MELBOURNE, 6th December 1881, 

Indian teas are selling freely with us, and the sale 
by public auction on the 24th November was a most 
successful affair. Some 3,363 half chests were offered, 
being the largest quantity ever catalogued for one day, 
and the whole sola well :— 

Assims showing an advance of Id. to 21, per fb, 

Cachars Ae ae 4d, to ld. .,, 

Darjeeling ruled up to 2s. 5a. per tb in bond, 

The catalogue, which I enclose, with its 18 pages 
of printed matter, is a creditable production, and the 
auctioneers deserve some credit for tie yet-up of the 
same, 

You will see that Messrs. Jas. Henty & Co. still keep 
up the analysis of their teas, in spite of the verdict 
of the Chna tea merchants of ‘'Tooley Street,’ who 
in council assembled (vide Age, 25ch October) passed 
solemn rcsolutions that chemical analysis was of no 
value, and especially the investigations of Messrs, Cosmo 
Newbery and Duno! 

At that meeting, held to denoupce Indian teas, you 
will recollect Mr. Leriuer, the chairman, put in the 
evidence of Mr, Forbes of Foochow to show thit none 
but asund teaseame from that por Mr. Lorimer, 


the 


* Our correspondent 8 tou sabguine : Mr. Walson’s 
letter (which will appoar later ou,) thongh interesting 
willnot ellect a revolution, —Lp. 
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staunch advocate of China teas, has now changed 
front, and made the following statement in the 
Legislative Council, during the discussion on the Tea 
Bill. He said (vide Argus, 25th- November) :—‘‘No 
shipment of tea came into this colony tbat did not 
contain exhausted leaves. * * * They were 
exhausted by wet weather before being picked 
from the bush.” After denouncing Messrs, Cosmo 
Newbery and Dunn for making such a  state- 
ment, Mr. Lorimer turns round and admits the 
truth of it, but says exhaustion is done by the rain 
whilst the leafis on the shrub! I wonder if Mr, L. 
ever studied the use of the essential oil and chloro- 
phyl in the economy of nature. Probably not, or 
such an absurd statement would not have been made 
by him. However Mr. Lorimer admits that all teas 
from China contain exhausted leaves: Messrs. Cosmo 
Newbery and Dunn say the same thing, but that the 
exhaustion is caused by the leaves being once used 
before sending to Melbourne, a most essential difference, 

Mr. Lorimer, continuing his arguments in Parlia- 
ment, says ‘‘that, as exhausted leaves are not injurious 
to health, they should not be interfered with and 
might be consumed,” Proh pudor! where’ is our 
commercial morality? It 4s bad enough to be taken 
in by imitations, instead of genuine tea from China, 
without finding defenders for the roguery of the 
Chinese amongst our own merchants. 

It is gratifying, however, to see the steady progress 
that pure teas from India are making with the 
- public, and there is every prospect of consumption in- 
creasing this season 50 to 100 per cent over last ; and 
this in the face of high prices ruling on your side, and 
the heaviest stock of China teas ever held in Melbourne. 

No Ceylon teas have been offered to the public since the 
sale on the 18th October, or the larger saleon 16th Aug- 
ust. It is advisable to keep your teas steadily before 
the Melbourne buyers, and I feel sure you will find a bet- 
ter market here for well-made leaf than London can offer. 


Exectric Light AND VEGETATION.—Dr. C. W. 
Siemens read a paper before the British Association 
detailing a series of experiments he had made with 
the view of showing the influence of the electric light 
on vegetation’ and the application of electric energy 
to farming operations. Themostrecent of these exper- 
iments were made between October of last and May of 
the present year, the electric light being in opera- 
tion from 5 and 6 p.m., until the dawn of every day 
except Sunday. The general results of these experi- 
ments went to show that the electric light was capable 
of producing on plants effects comparable to those of 
solar radiation and favourable to healthy growth. 
As to the theory of diurnal rest being necessary to plant 
life, Dr: Siemens gave it as his opinion, as the result 
of his experiments, that, although periodic darkness 
evidently favoured growth, the continual stimulus of 
light appeared to promote healthy development and to 
accelerate the plant through its different stages of flower 
and fruit. The questions, however, of temperature 
and the proximity of the electric light still remained 
to be dealt with experimentally with the view of de- 
termining the best conditions, Dr. Siemens also gave 
the results of experiments which he had made in ap- 
plying electric energy to farming operations, including 
the pumping of water, sawing of timber, &c. He had 


been so strongly impressed with the results ob/ained. 


that he thought the electric transmission of power might 
eventually be »pplied to thrashing, reaping, and plough- 
ing; in fact, that all the work of afarm might be directed 
fro a central station of electric power, instead of being 
ce rricd out, as at present, through the agency of steam, 
So far ss he bad gone, the electric apparatus had been 
under the sole charge of his head gardener, with the 
assistance of under gardeners and. field labourers, who 
had probably never before heard of electricity, 
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THE SIKKIM QuineTUM fs the subject of an im- 
portant letter from Mr. Grammie in another column, 
in which he shews-that so far from the cost to 
Government being still over R16 per lb. (as Mr. 
Howard supposed), it is not more than R8 per tb. 

ALOoES IN Mavritius.—The last mail brought news 
of an.advance in the value of Aloe fibre in England, 
which has ‘given an impulse to the establishment of 
mills for the extraction of this article and it seems 
likely to be produced on a more extensive scale,— 
Mauritius Mercantile and Commercial Gazette. 

Nuw Propucts In THE HasteRN PRovINCE oF Czy- 
Lon.—On Mr, Fielder’s plantation of Mahaoya situated 
near the sideof the Badulla-Batticaloa road, there are 
some 49 acres planted with Rubbers, Cocoa, Liberian 
Coffee and Sapanwood. The district is rather too dry— 
although at present wet enough—for coffee ; cocoa is 
doing pretty well; Sapanwood growing apace, and 
Rubbers a great success. A tree of the latter, only eight 
months old, measures 22 feet by 5 inches. 

LEpGERIANA SeED.—It will be seen from an ad- 
vertisement in our local paper that there will be 
little need to trouble Java planters further, for a 
supply of seed of the valuable ‘Ledgerianas.’ The 
analyses of Yarrow trees. from which seed can 
very soon be had, are as good (with from 4 to 74 
per cent of quinine) as the average of the trees 
from which seed has been imported from Java, and 
we have no doubt the Ceylon seed will germinated well 
being freshly gathered. 

Nixeiris.—The weather is still undecided, and we 
alternate between frosty cold and mist. It is time 
the frost had set in, as after the heavy and pro- 
tracted North-East monsoon, a spell of dry weather 
is looked for to ripen the coffee. ‘he coffee crop in 
parts will be very late this season. Cinchona planters 
are actively employed bringing in fern to shelter the 
last season’s young planting against the severity of the 
frost, and tea manufucture will continue for some months 
to come in favored localities. — South of India Observer. 

Kerepine Butter.—The plan described below is a 


very old one, and it enjoys the reputation of being : 
good :—To three gallons of brine strong enough to J, 
bear an egg, add a quarter of a pound of fine white - 
sugar, and one tablespoonful of saltpetre. Boil the - 
brine, and when it is cold strain carefully. Make your ; 
butter into rolls, and wrap each separately ina clean 

white muslin cloth, tying up with a string. Pack a § — 
large jar full, weight the butter down, and pour over 

it the brine until all is submerged. This will keep 

really good butter perfectly sweet and fresh for a 

whole year. Be careful not to put ice upon the butter : 
that you wish to keep for any length of time, In p_” 
summer, when heat will not admit of small jars, take | 
large ones, and, using the same brine, allow it to yn 
cover the butter to the depth of at least four inches, |) # 
This excludes the air, and answers as well as the § ls 
first method suggested.— 4 ustralasian, salt 


LIEUTENANT DE Hocuton gives the Australian press 
a strange account of a tree he saw on one the 
islands in Torres Straits, which reminds one of the 
romance of the man-eating tree of Madagascar, or 
some of Jules Verne’s stories. He declares that this 
tree picks up bones from the ground and carries them 
into its upper branches. He describes one tree which 
came under his observation as being 30 feet in 
height, with the extremities of all its branches and 
twigs covered with bones, apparently adhering to them. 
The tree stood outside some huts, and the bones 
thrown under it were taken up, he supposed, by the 
leaves, until it was quite loaded. It is allowable to 
imagine that Mr. de Hoghton did not examine into 
the matter with much critical acumen, and that he 
believed too readily what he was told. Were the 
pendant objects really bones? Perhaps some aftercomer 
will confirm or disprove the story.—Stratis Times, 
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Goynespondence, 


——— EE 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 
A QUININE FACTORY FOR COLOMBO, 
Edinburgh, lst December 1881, 


Dear Srr,—Upon having a talk with a mercantile 
gentleman, who is utterly unconnected with Nastern 

roduce, on our present system of shipping cinchona 
bane he expressed his astonishment at the waste of 
money entailed upon the producers, in freight, conse- 
quent upon the increased, and annually increasing, 
production of bark, all over the Hast, and in the 
present tendency of the age to employ capital in the 
establishment of Companies, in order to secure suit- 
able returns for money, Why not take measures to 
initiate a quinine factory, either in Ceylon, or on the 
Indian coast, where producers of bark could, as in 
the case of coffee, either sell their bark at the mills, 
for cash, or, have it prepared into quinine, and ship- 
ped, on their own account? 

If the country is not ready for this plan, yet, de- 
pend upon it, if the cinchona industry succeeds, as 
it at present promises to do, it must come to this, 
sooner, or later; and the firstin the field will make 
the most, I have no idea whatever of what would 
be the capital required for such an undertaking, No 
double it would be large, but so also would be its 
profits. Neither have 1 the least knowledge of what 
sort of material or plant would be requisite for such, 
All this remains to be calculated by those who know, 
and by such the subject may be worth consideration. 

Our present system of shipping barks is even a 
much more wasteful one toan if coffee planters were 
to ship their coffee, dried in the husk, 

As your pages are ever open to all notions of ad- 
vance, I just write you on the subject, in order to 
draw out further opinions, either from yourself, or 
through correspondents. In the present scarcity of 
tonnage all over the world, what a waste of room !— 
not to speak of cash !—And in the present difficulty of 
finding lucrative but safe investment for capital, it 
would appear to me that an undertaking in this 
would meet the difficulty,—Yours truly, 


P. D, MILLIE, 


LEDGERIANA SEED, 
13th December, 1881. 


Dear Srr,—With reference to the letters of ‘*X. Y. 
Z.” and ‘One Who Bought And Was Sold,” I am glad 
tobe able to say that the seed bought by meat Mr, 
Symons’ sale, on the 21st September last, has germinated 
and come on very well. 1 mention this, as the last 

aragraph of the letter of ‘‘One Who Bought and Was 
Bole ” might lead people to think that all the seed 
urchased ‘‘from the same quarter” turned out bad.— 

owrs faithfully, R, 


QUINETUM MANUFACTURE IN SIKKIM : 
- MR. GAMMIE IN REPLY TO MR. HOWARD. 


Dear Str,—In your weekly edition of the 3lst 
October appears a letter from Mr. Howard to the 
Secretary TP State for India, in which he offers remarks 
on what be considers to be the very unsatisfactory 
condition and prospects of the manufacture in Sikkim 
‘of cinchona edbrituge, or, as I ehall call it in this 
communication, for the sake of brevity, quinetum. 
It is well-known that Mr, Howard, ss becomes his 
hame, takes a lively interest in the production of a 
febrifuge that shall be an effectual remedy for malarious 
fevers, and at the same time be so cheap as to be within 


_ the means of tho yery poorost of India ; and I feel sure 


that he will be thankful for my poor attempt to set 
him right in a few errors he bas fallen into—no doubt 
through an over-hasty perusal of the cinchona papers 
sent to him for ceriticism-—and will rejoice to know 
that the Sikkim quinetum is already produced at a 
little over half the cost he quotes, and that year by 
year the opinion of the tedian medical profession 
steadily grows in favor of the drug, so much so 
indeed as to have reduced the imports of quinine to 
Calcutta last year by no less than 44 per cent. 

It is unfortunate that Mr Howard begins by omitting 
dates, for from the fact of his letter bearing so late 
a date as the 21st June of the current year, the public 
will naturally infer that the results up to nesrly that 
date are given, and his arguments and calculations 
founded tiiereon. But in the very first paragraph 
details are given of the financial year ending 31st 
March 1877, when quinetum manufacture in Sikkim 
was in its infancy, without any remark to show that 
they are not fora later year ; and to make confusion 
more intensified a quotation is given—in the very same 
paragraph—from Mr. Moens’ report for the year 1879, 
the year in this case being specified, For that year— 
ending 3lst March 1877—the figures are correctly given ; 
the out-turn of quinetum was less than 2 per cent of 
the bark worked, and its cost over R16-3 the pound. 
But the figures for last yesr show that the cost had 
been reduced to uncer R9-4 the pound, and the out- 
turn increased to considerably over 24 per cent. For 
the year before, the figures for which Mr, Howard 
must have overlooked, as his letter bears internal evid- 
ence that he had the cinchona papers published up to 
the latter part of 1880 before him, the cost was R102 
the pound, and the outiurn also over 24 per cent. So 
the price is being steadily reduced, and the day is not 
far distant when the producing cost. will be as low as 
R8 the pound, and probably lower; for, as the plant- 
ations have hitherto been under-croppcd, there is a wide 
margin for contingencies and every prospect of still more 
favorable results. Mr. Howard willbe glad to know 
that long accomplished facts have placed beyond dis- 
pute that he was in error in assuming that the cost 
could not be ‘‘much lessened” from R16-3 the pound, 
He then goes on to show that the supposed cheapness— 
italics are Mr, Howard’s—ie all a fallacy, and to compare 
the quinetum unfavorably, both as regards cost and 
efficacy with cinchone sulphas which, it is stated, 
could be bought at Rb the pound. But it appears to 
me that it would bave been fairer to have compared it, 
at least as regards cost, with the quinetum manutfact- 
ured by Whiffen, whichis avowedly a similar drug, 
in appearance and composition to that made in Sikkim. 
The price of it Whiffen puts, ns manufactured by him 
for the Madras Government, at 53 shillings the pound, 
which is about double the cost charged tothe Bengal 
Government for the Sikkim quinetum, viz. R16-8, 
Mr. Whiffen at the same time puts the price of 
the cinchonine alkaloid, which is, I presume, com- 
mercially, an inferior drug to cinchone sulphas, at 
15s. a pound, I venture to say that had sulphate of 
quinine itself been tried, in the experiments Mr, 
Howard refers to, against ciunchone sulphas the cost 
would have been still more in favor of the latter than 
when compared with quinetum, And as regards 
efficacy these eame experiments showed that, whilst 
about 22 per cent of the patients treated with cinchon- 
ine sulphate were returned as uncured,* 7 per cent 
only of those treated with quinetum were returned 
uncured, It is to be regretted that whilst what at 
first might appear to be damaging quotations against 
the quinetum are given by Mr. Howard from the paper 
referred to, those in its favor are entirely omitted, 
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“The present papers confirm the opinion I expressed 
in my last letter of its dvcidedly emetic propertics.” 
The paper is by Dr. Cornish, Surgeon-Geueral of 
Madras, and the omitted quotations I refer to, and 
which give a very different aspect to the efficacy of 
quinetum, are as follows :—‘'The averege shortest 
time wader treatment was when the Sikkim drug was 
exhibited,” and :—‘‘ The results of these experiments 
sbow that quinetum does not cause any more unpleasant 
symptoms than sulp! ate of cinchonine or chinchonidine, 
My impression is that, as a‘rule, all these drugs are 
given in too large doses by our medical subordinates, 
and that with proper precautions as to the mode and 
times of administration, they may all be used without 
inconvenience,” ‘i his opinion, of so eminent a medical 
authority, supported as it is by similar published 
opimions of the highest in the profession in Bengal 
and other parts of India, should convince most people 


that the supposed emetic property of the quinetum | 


does not exist when proverly administered. 

At paragraph 8, Mr. Howard quotes, with admiration, 
that ‘‘the miseries'caused by Indian residence and illness 
are depressing enough in themselves, wiihout being in- 
tensified by nauseating agencies quite foreign to the 
therapeutic +ffect required.” ‘I his, on the face of it, is 
clearly an attempt at fine writing only, and the writer 
should have known that it was calculated to convey a 
false impression, The phiase ‘‘Indian residence” 


take the place of quinine among Huropean residents, 
who are, as a rule, well able to buy sulphate of quinine. 
‘This, I need scarcely say, is very far from being the 
~wish of the Government of Bengal, and I have already 
‘shown that the ‘‘nauseating agency” is a bugbear 
only. But even were it nauseating, which it is not, the 


‘everybody who has had the misfortune to exjerience 
fever more than a counterbalance to the passing in- 
convenience of a liitle nausea. 


At paragiaph 9 Mr. Howard states that ‘‘apart from | 


these (nauseating) effects the efficacy of the remedy is 
‘universally admitted.” Taking into consideration this 
universal admission, the fact that tie supposed nausvat- 
ing property scuwrcely, if at all, exists, and the low 
cost of the drng, it is not too much to assert that the 


benevolent intentions of the Benyal Government, as } 
regards supplying an efficient febrifuge for the fever- | 


stricken poor of India, a a cost within their means, 
have been amply fulfilled; and this is not the le-s 


ons that thy have een able to do so without loss 
to the rate-paying public. JAS. A GAMMIE. 


PIMENTO OR ALLSPICE. 
Nella Oolla, Madawalatenna, 15th Dec. 1881. 

_ Dear Sir,—Perhaps the following, with regard to 
“ pimento,” may interest your correspondent who signs 
himslf °‘PJsnter,” in your i-sue of the 13th inet, 

The allspice is a native of the West Indies, and is 
cultiyated particularly in the hilly parts of the country, 
Ii begins to bear fruit when thiee years of aye, and 
arrives at maturity in seven years. The brries are 
collected belore they are ripe, at which time 
the essential oil, to which they owe their pungency, 
is most abundant. ‘They are spread out, exposed to 
the sun, aud often turned. In about a weck. they 
lose their green colour, and acquire that reddish brown 
tint, which renders them marketable ; they are. then 
pack«d in bags and casks for exporiation. When dried 
the berries are rather larger than a pepper-corn, 
Some plantations kiln-dry them, which expedites tlie 
process very considerably, The plant ilself is # hand- 
some evelyreen with a straight trunk about 30° feet 
high, covered with a smooth grey bark. In Jamaica, 


‘‘ pimento walks” are talked of. and as the tree is 
a large one they cannot be planted yery close together. 
If you thik the above information will be of 
any use to ‘' Planter,” kindly insert it and oblige, 
—yours faithfully, ALLSPICE. 


MOUND HEDGES FOR HAEZMILZIA VAST- 
AT'RIX, f 
Kotmale, 15th Dec, 1881. 

Dear Srr,—Mr. Marshall Ward’s long letter in 
Tuesday's paper is lucid enongh for any ‘‘lay readers,” 
couched as it is, as far as possible, in language that 
“may be understanded of the people.” Still the 
“non possumus” mist, which I ventured to put forth 
as my judgment on his remedial measures, has not 
been dispelled even by the bright light now thrown 
on the disease. 

Setting aside the question of disinfecting the coffee 
in a space of time too brief for possibility of ad- 
option, the one matter which seems most worthy of 
consideration to me—I speak as a layman—is the 
prevention of a general distribution of spores by wind. 
Of course, a great deal has been attempted by the 
planting of belts here and there, but these cinchona 


' screen plantations are never thick enough to be im- 


pervious to the passage of spores, and I would sug- 
gest the construction of D vonshire coppice mound 


appears to imply that Government intended the drug to | hedges along ridges throughout the coffee. 


Now, the manner of construction in that country 


| is to carry up a stratum of earth between two sod 


facings ‘‘ battering,” z.¢., leaning somewhat inwards, 
to the required height, say 5 or 6 feet. Given the 


| mound of this height aud about this width at the 


top, it is usual to plant sturdy beech stunips on the 


fA0E “Of Th “curitte’ FevOs GAO DLE gauHOG | A fae | summit, and to keep the hedge thus formed close and 


sulphates other than quinine would be corisidered by | 


thek by annual trimming. 

‘he kindly shelter such hedges afford to man and 
beast in wild weather is well-known, In Ceylon a 
modified form might be made tse of, say 5 feet high, 
6 feet broad at low and 3 feet at top, and surn ounted 
by a thick tea hedge, kept thick by such trimming 
as the privets get in London square gardens. For 
such a hedge two or three rows of cottee, which, 
by the way, is generally thin on ridges, would have 
to be sacrificed. 

Spore-laden leaves would collect in large numbers 
agaiust tlese hedges and could be easily des'royed 
on the spot. One could calculate on a few rows of 
coftee to leeward of the walls being free from the 


gratify ng to those «ntrusted to carry out those intenti- | Gece 


Can Mr. Marshall Ward explain why Hemileia did 
not forsake the jungle earlier ? 

Has Hemileia vustatrix ever been discovered in the 
jungle? Supposing that it really did emerge from 
the jungle, 1s it vight to say that the chief pecult- 
arity about this particular fuvgus is that its mycelium 
requires the organized materials found in the cells of 
living coff-e-leaves for its food? It is surely worth 
while to search for the jungle growths which were 
the home. of this fungus till 1869, and, when found, 
introduce them amoug our coffee.—Haithfully yours, 

POST TENEBRAS LUX. 
BARK OF COPPICED TRIES BE! OMING INERT. 
Dikoya, 16th Dec, 1881. 

Dear S1r,—In reply to ‘‘ Sulphate,” 
16th inst., 1 bey to assure him that what I stated is cor- 
rect, 
me, aggregating 7,000 lb., aud each lot was analysed 
by Mr. Lixon, who rejected a large percentage of each ~ 
lot as “dead bark,” 1 found this was pot from dead 
trees, but from the stook of coppiced officinalis, whose — 
stem bark sold for 63 per lb. two years previously. 
I think this goes to prove that you run some risk 
in adopting Mr, Karslake’s system, especially. if you 


writing on the ‘ 


Several lots of root bark were lately sold by — 


Ee 
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do not make the horizontal cut at the bottom and so 

prevent the sap, and with it the alkaloids deseend- 

ing. To preveut the bark thus dying the highest sucker 
or better, three or four should be left on the stool, 
instead of the lower ones, although they are generally 
the strongest. Succimubra are not so liable to die off 
as officinalis. —Yours truly, CINCHONA. 

P.S.—I enclose pieces of the bark of a healthy 
tree coppiced two years ago, showing you how it 
is affected, — 

RUBBER GROWTH IN THE UVA DISTRICL 
f Badulla, 18th Dec. 1881. 
Dear Srr,—I send you the measurement of a 

Cear4 rubber tree growing in the Pa-sara-Bullit- 

watta valley. Would you kindly publish it, as in- 

formation of this description is interesting to those 
engaged in the cultivation of New Products ?— Yours 


faithfully, KE. C, SWLETING. 
sh Dimensions %c. 
Spread of branches 18 feet 
eight Fi ee vas Ws QP cs} 
Circumference of the stem 4 feet 
from ground ... 104 inches 


e Agei segs wise a me ie 20 mouths, 

100 ripe seeds have been gathered from this tree, 
and there are now some 300 more partially matured 
and a small quantity of flower showing. 


CALISAYAS IN MASKELIYA AND DIKOYA, 
Maskeliya, Dec, 18th, 1881. 
‘Dear Sir,—I was very glad to see Mr, Kay- 


- Shuttleworth’s letter in your issueof the 16th. As he 


Mr. Moens visited the island, and 


if the 13th, about packing cocoa serd for export, 


" 


not b 


i, COCOA. 


remarks, there was a sale of the above bark, before 
why slould not 
the analysis of the above bark be published? I do 
any means wish to say that the analysis 
should be necessarily published, but, at the same time, 
it would be beneficial to the proprietors of the estate 
and to the public, and especially to former purchasers, 
as they would know whether the pluuts raised from 
the seed thry had bought at such a fabulous prices 
are valuable enough to remain in the ground or wh« ther 
it would not be better to have thein grabbed up, 
to make room for a more valuable species.—B-licve 
me, yours truly. JelS Bde atl ed 
(We cannot understand all this revival of an old 
controversy. Iminediately alter the return of the pro- 
rietor of Annfield, he published a series of analyses 
by Mr. Howat«l of the barks of his trees. As for 
Mr. Moens’ inspec*ion, that gentleman we bee to say 
Once more, was not infallble. He pronounced ‘Mr. 
Roberts’ Pussellawacalisayas to beinferivr and p-actically 
not worth cultivating; while Mr. H»ward’s analyses 
and the crop ard market returns, shew them to be 
especially valuable.—tp. ] 


j Dec. 28rd, 1881. 
Dear Srr,—Will your correspondent ‘ Cocoa” kindly 
add to the information he gives us in your issue of 
by 
stating whetier he extracts the sevds from the pods 
and then packs them in sawdust, or packs the pods 
entire in sawdust? I ask, because I have seen it «tated 
that the seeds should be put into the ground direct 
_ from the pod.—Yours truly, 


ANOTHER COCOA, 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVALORIES AT 
HIGH ELEVATIONS, 
Colombo, 23rd Dee, 1881, 
Dear Srr,—With reference to a new Meteorological 
Observatory established at the residence of Mr, Morris 


—_— 


of the Jamaica Bot nical Deparment. an extract from 
sthe Jamaica Gleaner wublished in your edition of the 
21st contains the following remarkable statement :— 

“It is Levond question the highest observatory in 
the British Empire, the elevation being 4.900. feet.” 

The following is a list of Meteorological Ovservatories 
in India and Ceylon at a greater elevation, included 
in the annual Report published by the Indian Gover- 
ment :— 


Lat. N. Long, E. Elevation in feet, 

r rQ Pott is a, above sea lcvel, 
Leh 28°59 76° 42 11,558. 
Sina Bi- 6 77°12 6,952. 
Ranikhet, eae 29° 88...79°,. 129 6.069. 
Darjeeling 27; 3 83° 18 6,912. 
Wellington 10 22 76° 50 6,200. 
Nuwara /hya ... 72 20780" .— 42 6,150. 


The above all forward daily weather reports to the 
head office at Calcutta, C.H.A 


— 


COFFEE IN SOUTHER INDIAN, 


Scottish Indian Coffee Co, Limited, 
Colachel, Travancore, 27th December 1881, 


Dear S1r,—In the weekly Observer, No. 47, of 
date 12th December, underthe above heading you 
publizned a statement by Messrs. Alstons & Co. of 
Tellicherry, of exports of coffee from the Malibar 
coast, for the year enling 30th June 1881, which is 
not by any means complete as regards Travancore ; 
the port of Quilon, fron whic about half the pro- 


duce of the coffee estates in South Travancore is 
annually shipped, being entirely omitted. Tne c ffee 


shippea at Quilon during the two years for which 
statistics are given aggresated over 20,0U0 ewt 

As the statement publisied is apt to mislead, 
especially as it has been backed up by your eiito- 
rial reflections on the poor outturn for Travancore, 
I trust you willgive prominence to the above facts 
in an early issue.—Yours faithfully, 

THOS. HENDERSON. 

[Would Mr, Henderson kindly furnish us with the 
exact figures for Quilon and Colachel for the several 
years we require to fillup our table, so as to make 
the information in our ‘‘Handbook” complete, and much 
oblige.—Kp.] 


“NEW PRODUCTS”: ALLSPICE OR 
PLMENTO. 
Colombo, 28th Dee. 188}. 


Dear Srr,—The allspice or pimento trees can 
searcely be considered new products in Ceylon. In 1747, 
Luneus devoted nearly the whole of page 83 of his Flora 
Zeylanica, No, 186, -to'a description of, aud uotes 
on, the plant ideutical with the long narrow-leaved 
Allspice, now the Hugenia Pimenata, D.C. ; but strange 
to siy, there is no refereuce to Hermann’s collection 
of plants made in Ceylon, as regards this one, thouzh 
it 18 most likely the pimento wis introduced to 
Ceylon by the Portuguese or Dutch lovg before 
Hermann’s visit to Ceylon (16707). The Eugenia 
(Myrtus) Piments, is included in Moon's Catalogue 
of Ceylon plants, p. 89, and was therefore here be- 
fore 1824. In 1856, the Rev, William Ellis, the 
eminent Polyoesian wnd Madagascar M ssioniry, paid 
a visit to Ceylon, and, in the course of a botanical 
trip I had the pleasure of making with him in the 
direction of Mutuwal, we called at Elie House. and 
found a fine tree of the broad Jeaved allspice there 
in full fruit. This is the Eugenia seris, W. & A., 
and must also have been introduced into India aud 
Ceylon many years ago. 

The pepper caled allspice or pimento is the 
dricd frat of Eagenia wrs, and BE. Pimenta Ma y 
years ago, on visiting at Lake House, Culombo, when 
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occupied by the Hon’ble Judge Stewart, I was asked 
to name some old foreign trees growing in the grounds, 
and amongst them were trees of the Eugenia acris 
and Pimenta. About a fortnight ago, I went to see 
these trees, in reference to the correspondence in your 
columns on the subject of introducing Pimento to 
Ceylon, and found several trees of E. acris, and one 
of E. Pimenta, but no fruits or flowers on them; 
and Mr. Auwardt, who now occupies the house, says 
he has not seen them in flower lately.’ There is no 
lack of information in books on the subject of 
pimento, but to everyone who wants full informa- 
tion on this or any other useful plant, I beg strongly 
to refer them to Bentley and ‘’rimen’s magnificent 
work, consisting of 4 quarto volumes of coloured 
plates from the living plants or authentic specimens, 
with every information, scientific, as well as familiar, 
and references to every author of any consequence 
who preceded them, and who had written on the 
plants figured and described’ in this work, the title 
of which briefly is Bentley and Trimen’s Medicinal 
Plants. I notice that the Planters’ Association intend 
getting up a library of useful books of reference, 
and this work should be one of the first selected, 
—Yours truly, W. FERGUSON. 

[Our readers must, of course, understand that we 
do not confine the term ‘‘ New Products” to new 
introductions into Ceylon: in that case, strictly speak- 
ing, very few of what are popularly known as new 
products could be so designated : tea having been pro- 
duced and manufactured here by the Brothers Worms 
forty years ago, and old trees of cocoa growing in 
Ceylon for a generation back. We called Pimento a new 
product in the, sense of Huropean planters in Ceylon, 
beginning for the first time now to pay attention to it 
for its commercial value.—HD ] 


Report oF THE EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS at Bur- 
MAH.—Mr. J. Petley has submitted to the Chief 
Commissioner of British Burmah a report on the cultiva- 
tion of tea, coffee, cinchona and potatoes in the Karen 
hills, North-east of Toungoo. Towards the end of 1880, 
large numbers of mole crickets made their appearance, 
and caused much destruction amongst the young tea 
and coffee plants by nipping off the tops. Of the growth 
of tea, we are told that there are now 1,000 trees, three 
years old, uninjured ; 2,000 of two years’ old ; 8,000 
one year old; 7,500 used in fillmg up vacancies, and 
5,000 new trees planted out this year; so that the 
plantation should shew 32,500 healtby and flourishing 
plants. Of 25,636 young plants of coffee sown out last 
season, 20,000 were destroyed by the ravages of the 
mole cricket, and the unusual heat of March and April 
1880. The ground has, however, been all filled up again, 
and the garden return shows 1,447 trees from four 
to five years old; 3,620 two yeais old, of which 
number 2,000 are bearing; 5,636 one year old, 
and 24,000 sown out last July. The plantations 
have thus 34,703 healiby and flourishing coffee plants, 
There are also 4,878 cinchona trees. amongst which 
the loss has been very slight, and of which the report 
speaks hopefully. Before extending the cinchona 
gardens, the superintendent is awaiting an analy- 
sis of sometrial shipments of bark sent to London. 
The attempt to grow potatoes on the Karen hills, 
as a dry-seaaon crop, has proved a failure. The 
lants suffer from the ravages of deer, grubs, and 
insects to an extent which makes the crop a dead 
loss, Of the main crop, the importation of seed 
was 21,290\b., of which 9,700 lb, rotted off before 
sowing ; one-fourth of the balance rotted away in 
the ground after sowing: so that only 8,690 Ib. of seed 
thrminated and yielded a crop. This quantity of 
geed produced a crop of 48,776 lb. It is hoped that 
this quantity will keep well, aud that, although she 
dry season crop fails, the main crop of potatoes may 
be established in the Karen hills,— Indian Daily News, 
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“Date Corrre,” which under the promotership of 
a celebrated, but not too popular, financier, was 
a nine days’ wonder, especially to those who were bold 
enough to drink it, is making a fine harvest for the law- 
yers. Not only ig its patent being disputed in the 
courts, but the right of journalists to say that they do 
not likeits taste, and that it does not suit their pal- 
ates, is about to be questioned. Anybody who has 
hinted that date coffee will not drive every other 
beverage out of the field, and become the univereal 
breakfast table drink of the whole worldon the day 
after tomorrow, making the fortunes of everybody who 
has boughta single share, has received notice of an acti- 
on for libel. Two society papers are already in for 
it, More are expected to follow. Meanwhile, an action 
in Chancery has yet to decide whether date coffee has 
any locus standi atall anywhere.—Home paper, 

Mica.—A German manufacturer of mica wares, Herr 
Raphael, of Breslau, now makes mica masks for the 
face, which are quite transparent, very light, and 
affected neither by heat nor by acids, They afford good 
protection to all workmen who are liable to be in- 
jured by heat, dust, or noxious vapours, all workers 
with fire, metal and glass melters, stone masons, &c. 
In all kinds of grinding and polishing work, the 
flying fragments rebound from the arched mica plates 
of the mask without injuring them. These plates are 
fixed in a metallic frame, which is well isolated by 
means of asbestos, so as not to be attacked by heat 
or acid. These masks allow the turning of the eyes 
in any direction, and, as against mica spectacles, they 
afford the advantage of protection to the whole face. 
In certain cases, the neck and shoulders may al so be 
guarded by a sheet of cloth impregnated with fire- 
proof material, or by asbestos sheet, attached to the 
mask, The interval between the mica and the eyes 
allows of workmen who have poor eyesight wearing 
spectacles, and of workers with fire or in melting 
operations wearing coloured glass spectacles under the 
mask, with fear of breakage of the glass, mica being 
such a bad conductor of heat.—J/bid. 

Tue Cost or Tea To THE Consumer.—A planting 
correspondent sends us this extract from a home paper, 
which is well-worth PDEA ARR, Such exposures will 
not tend to increase the popularity of China tea in 
England :— 

‘*Sound common congou is quoted by late telegrams 
as selling in Shanghai for ten taels per picul; steamer 
freights 45s., and exchange 5s 23d. This lays it 
dowa in London at a fraction over 6d per 1b., its pre- 
sent value in the market, This tem taels is divided in 
China as follows :— 

Taels 5:88, paid to the teaman; 

4*12, paid to the Chinese Custom-houses (¢.g. taels 2°75 at 
the shipping ports, and 1:37 ‘* Lekin,” or upcountry 
squeezes.) 

Out of this 6d per lb., laid-down price, there has 

to be paid London dock charges, say 4d per lb. ; 

freight, on the average,.1d per 1b. ; chests, leads and 
packing in China, #d. The calculation will, therefore, 

stand thus :— 
‘Paid to the teaman in China, out of which he has 
to pay inland carriage .., ne one 


” 


13d. per Ib. 


Duty in China A 50 5a Sop lcsale) ees 
Chests, leads, and packages ... me et Osa: mee 
Bretehteile.. wshone ss iy i Mora hone 
London dock charges and extras a0 Wy OLG pends, 

Total... ow 6d. ” 


Upon leaving the bonded warehouses there is another — 
6d to be paid for duty, and it is sold in the poorer 

districts in this country at 2s and upwards per lb. 

Here we have a commodity sold first hand in China 

at 1¢d—and even this carries part of the cost of transit 
—selling in this country at about 9sperlb. This may 

possibly account for the poverty of the quality, and — 
explain the dissatisfaction expressed in this important 
branch of commerce, ” f 
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Inpian TEA Sates in AustRAitA.—The Indian 
| Duily News says :—‘‘The Ca entta Tea syndicate now 

command a steady trade of 2,00) hilf-chests of tea 
| er mouth, in addition to a not inconsid-rable trade 
in privaie hans, Tea planters should try and 
maintain ‘he good name of Indian teas in Australia, 
by shipments of good quality. There is no reason why 
the exports siould not reach a limit of 20,000 half- 
chests a month, if the same superiority over China 
tea, that now prevails, is allowed to continue.” 


BarBanors TAR (says the Queenslander) rubbed on 
the nose, has been found in England to be a com- 
plete cure for mange in dogs. A landowner near 
_ Manchester, by the same means, preserved his herd 
of cattle from foot-and-mou h disease, whilst every 
herd around him and in his neighbourhood was suffer- 
ing. The tar was simply rubbed on the muzzles of 
the cattle twice a week. If Barbadoes tar possesses 
the quality it is here credited with, it might be 
convenient for owners of valuable dogs and cattle to 
have a plentiful supply of it when mange and pleuro- 
pneumonia are about.—Aust‘alasian. 


Maayneric Separwrron or IRon Sanp.—Under this 
heiding the Scientific Americon for July 1881 states 
that E ‘ison has invent-d a magnetic separator which 
enables the valucble ore in black sind (such as is common 
in Ceylon) to be sepx-ated from the valueless tilanite 
iron. The sud fills from a height and a magnet de- 
flects the pure iron particles. Am ehine which cost 
$100 is worked by a boy, and iron is obtained at 
‘a cost of $1 per ton, which s:lls for $6.. The machine 
treats 100 tons of -and per diem. The machine ts 
worked ‘sy a company at Long Islind. Who will 
in'roluce and work a similar m.chine in Ceylon? 


A Propiste Dounorron Iv yuxt Crop or SAn- 
‘pos Gorrwe is thas indievted in the Rio News: 
“Pho Provincia de Sad) Pawoof the 26th ultimo pub 
lishes the opnion that the drouth and great heat 
hhas caused so mich injury to the coffee orchards 
ip blossom that the next crop will be greatly diminishe'l. 
And the follosing paragraph represents Kio as suffer- 
ing equilly from heat:—‘* The Opinido Liberal, of 
Cimp uas, S. Paulo, is informed by one of the most 
important planters m that vicinity that the next 
coffee crop nas been greatly damaged by the long- 
sontinued beat and drouth. The next crop in that 
municioali y, and in those adjoining, will be very liybt. 
Nearly all the first blossoms were killed, and if the 
rout: continues, the la-t blossoming will suffer the 
Same (lisaster. Reports from the province of Rio de 
aneio complain of the same results, ” 


‘Taees Years’ Corres prAntine” is the title of 
derics of papers in the London Globe, the third of 
Which uppears in the issue for December 2nd. The 
Writing, sofir as we hive seen. is practical and pros.ic 
@neu—h and no reference is mide toany pirticular coffee 
Sountry. An exception is fousd in the parigragh intro- 
ducing the third le'ter which we may qnote as f Llows:— 
“The deep stiiliess of the tropical jungles in the 
Morning is very noviceable. They are full of a beauty 
of their own which the exile never grows too fumiliarc 
With or ceases to admire es he does many other 
Scene: in this far away country. For a time after 
wo tue mist hangs »bowt in dense silvery veils, 
from which the higher clumps of trees stand out 
Vike islands io some quiet sail-less ocean, anl under 
this ca opy the dewdrops hang thick and glittering 
+ all giles, vemming the spiders’ webs with dianonds, 
amo nyg-t which the great red-bodied spiders show ap 
like rubies. whilst the white vapour circles about 
And «driits between the tree stems im fantastic shapes 
with every light breath of air Uadee such circum- 
tances, and while the morning is still cold, the 
tir each day starts for the scene of his labour,” 
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Mr. Maxrsnary Warp's 
Errecr 
RAIN. —~It is a great pity planters. do not more generally 
read Mr. Marshall Ward’s report in extenso. If they did, 
I think many statements which :ppear in your paper 


Re- 
or Heavy Continuots 


Leak DISEASE AND 
PORT: THE Goon 


would be modified Jor instance, in your issue of 
28th instant ‘‘the patriarch of Dimbula” is made to 
say that ‘‘Ward teils us that it is the rain which 
enables the enemy of coffee to spread.” Quite true, 
but he also tells us that with rain spores should 
be produced within 3 weeks and miy continue for 
5 or 6 weeks more If so, then, speaking only for 
my neighbourhood, I hold the worst to be over. We 
have had rainy weatner forover two months, and such 
leaves as have dropped during that time have ripen d 
very few spores. vu, if all the old spores have grown, 
as they ought to havedone by now, and have not pro- 
duced any great number (I speak compar :tively) to 
replace them, it may be presumed that not very 
many are now available for fresh yrowth.—W. H. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN SwkDEX :—A hint to 
Britain and to British Dependencies is found in the 
following from a review of Du Chaillu’s new book in 
the in the Pioncev:— In one respect at least En- 
glishmen* would do well in these times agricultural 
depression, to copy the example of Sweden, There 
are twenty-seven agricultural schools in that country, 
and they are considered |o rank among her most useful 
institutions, ‘hey are said to have greatly encouraged 
the development and improvement of agriculture, and 
they are very popular with the farming clas-es. ‘The 
students,” says Du Chaillu, are required to remain under 
instruction for two years ; the course of studly comprizes 
the principles of agriculture and horticulture, the care 
of domestic animals, the improvement of breeds, draw- 
ing, surveying, drainage, carpenter and smiti’s work 
cirriage-maiking, forestry, mathematics, agricultural 
chemistry, meteorology, veterinary surgery, botany. a 
little of zoology and geology, butter and cheese-mak- 
ing, the art of building and of making fences and walls. 
Connected with some of the principal schools are dairy 
schools for women, where thev yo through a year of 
butter and cheese-making. What would our farmers 
(and their landlords) give now to have enjoyed the 
benefits of similar instruction in the day of their youth ? 
Iguorance has not proved to be their bliss, inthe strug- 
gle against bad seasons and American competition. 

CARBON AND  PLumMBAGo.—The London Magazine 
states :—‘‘ If we wish f.r some substance which will 
catch fire from the smallest spark, we find that among 
the thousands of bodies, simple and compound, that 
exist in nature or are produced by art, the most 
suitable for our purpose is pure carbon in the form 
of tinder. On the other hand, when we want a cruci!le 
that will bear without taking fire the flame of the 
hottest furnace, we mrke it of pure carbon in the 
form of pluuwbago. The wax mould of the electro- 
plater is a non-conduetor of electricity, and it is, there- 
fore, necessary to cover its surface with some good 
conducting material ; it is found that the best material 
is finely pulverized plumbago; but this same element 
when crystallized, as in the diamond, is the most 
perfect of all non-conductors! Carbon, in one stute, 
is as soft as lamp-black ; in another it is the very 
nardest substance known; in one it is brilliantly 
transparent, in another it is perfectly opaque; in one 
it is the most costly ornament in the crowns of kings, 
in another it is shevelled out of the way as worthless ! 
In all these changes in the condition and properties 
of carbon Jaw no can be discovered, with the single 
exception that the ‘emperrature at which the various 
kinds of charcoal will take fire are in fixed relation 
to the temperature at which the several kinds are 
prepared, this is of the utmost importance to 
the wanufacturers of gunpowder; they have caused it 
to be investigated with great care.” 
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Correr Exemies.—Kotmale, Dec, 15th.—I enclose ina 
m.itchbox some caterpillars; also a branch of coffee shew- 
ing the damage they do, Thr coffee looks a sad sight 
when they have finished with it. This is surely a 
new pest? I put a cooly to exterminate the rest. 
[The caterpillars evidently belong to the family of 
moths named Bombycide. During the day they re- 
side in large numbers under a web constructed by 
them, and common to all, out of which they issue 
at night in search of food. They are, from their 
great numbers, very destructive.— Ep ] 

THe PuBiic SALE oF Corres In Lonpon,—An attempt 
has recently been made to alter the method of offeri' g 
coffee, similar to that which was tried with Indian tea 
sometime since. The custom has always been to have 
each parcel bulked on landing, but in two or three 
eases lately brokers have offered parcels as ‘‘ not 
bulked.” The ‘trade wisely, on Wednesday last, 
refused to have anything to do with such parcels, 
for although the samples shown were supposed to 
have been drawn from several of the bags, there was 
of course no roof that many of them did not vary 
very materially, and if so on such terms no claim 
would be entertained. The only advantage that could 
be derived would be a slight saving in the importers’ 
landing charges, but it is highly improbable that had 
the parcels been sold dealers would have paid so 
much for them as if offered inthe ordinary way. It 
is true that this system has so far only been attemp’ed 
with Brazil descriptions, such as are used solely by 
the export trade, but if once allowed to be adopted, 
Cylon and other importers would probably try a 
‘similar plan.—Produee Markcts’ Review. 

Goop OvuTLOoK F-R InDIAN TEAS IN AMERICA, AND 
Wuy Nor Cryton Tras aso ?—The circular lately 
addressed to the local tea planting interest by the 
Committee of the Calcutta Syndicate reporting the 
results of Mr. Sibthorp’s efforts to create a murket 
for Indian teas in America, opens up a vista of un- 
precedented prosperity in the future. that the popula- 
tion of Americx, the bulk of which. consists of the 
same races among whom Indian tea has grown in 
favour so rapidly in the United Kingdom, should per- 
sist in mjecting it after a fair trial was @ priori highly 
improbable. It wus, therefore, reasonably to be pre- 


sumed that whatever difficulty might beset the open- | 


ing up of this new market, would consist chiefly in 
the obstacles to s-curing such atrial. Mr. Sibthorp’s 
report not only bears out this view of the case, but 
justifies a coutident exprctation that the obstacles 
in question, so far as they have any real existence, 
will speedily disappear. In Chicago, so far from |} aving 
had to encounter any of these strong trade pre- 
judices which were met with at first in Australia, 
Mr. Sibthorp found the leading importers, Messrs. J. 
Doane & Co., ready to render every assistance and 
confident of being able to dispose of five thousand 
half-chests the first season, without forcing the market. 
Similar success seems to have attended his efforts in 
New York, and a telegram has been received from 
him ordering a thousand half-chests for shipment 
to that port. The importance of this new market is 
immensely enhanced by the circumstance that the 
American consumption of tea is destined to increase, 
o»ing to mere growth of population, at a rate not to 
be looked for in any other country; at such a 
rate, in fact, that, if India could only secure the 
annual a idition to the demand from this caure, she would 
probably have to double her production in less than 
a yeneiation, to enable her to meet it, So far from 
se.iug any reason why she should not secure this 
amount of custom in the new world, we see none 
why the proportion of Indian to other teas consumed 
in America should not ultimately be as large aa in 
E: glind, where there was once a strong prejudice against 
Indian tea.—Calecutta Mnglishman. 


‘in Nuwara Eliya, 


from Colombo. 


Founet.—Matale, Dec. 16:h.—The enclosed Ivaves were 
plucked from a jungle tree growing in the milst of 
some coffee, suffering very badly from Hemileia vast- 
atrvixz. Can you tell me what the blight spots are, 
which you will observe pretty thickly spread ov r 
the surface of the leaves? Do they not look remark- 
ably like having caught the infection from the colfee 
trees? [The injury to the leaves has apparently been 
caused by the attack of some insect, probably a scale 
bug, which has left its shield on the leaf.—Ev.] 


BREWING IN INDIA ‘AND CrYLON.—From an article 
in the South of India Observer it would seem that 
brewing on the Nilyiris is not the success it was 
hoped it would be. The Governmentare not giving the in- 
dustry any encourazement, but whether this is the cause 
or the consequence of the liquor being poor is not appa- 
rent. We learn that wheat, barley aud Indian corn are 
used indiscriminately hy the bre ers for malting 
purposes, but the wheat and barley grown on the 
hills are not ofa quality fit for brewing, an:i the eulti- 
vation by thena ives has been stationary for'some years. 
Although the best seed has been sown it has rapidly 
detertorate?. The attempts to introduce hops also have 
been a total failure. Altogether the prospects of the 
Nilgiri breweries are anything but bright. We hope 
the Nuwara Eliya one will fare diff-rentiy. We 
suppose barley could be procured from Australia for our 
local brewery ? 


Cuprea Barx.—Apparently there is a species of this 
cinchona allied to the Carthagena bark, plants of which 
Mr. Cross has successfully established on the Nilgiris, 
We extract as follows from Colonel Beddome’s report :-— 

Carthagena Bark—(Cinchona Cordifolia)—The two 
plants brought lately by Mr. Cross from the Central 
Cordillera near Bogota (elevation 4 to 6,000 feet) are 
healthy and strong growing and are being propagated, 
and the prospects of establishing it on the Nilgivis are 
promising. It is supposed to bea strong growing large 
tree, which its present appearance does not belie; its 
yield in quinine is much the same as that of Succirubra, 
and it will probably succeed in the same localities as 
that species. Mr. Cross tells me that he believes the 
“China Cuprea,” the seed of which is promised to this 
Government (vide G. O., No, 630, of the 8th April 
1881) from Bogota is the same species.” 


BREWING IN THE Hast.—It is a well-established fact 
that the colder the climate the better the grain; 
hence the superior ty of English and Scotch barley 
over the Indian grown article, and we are not sur- 
prized to learn that experiments in malting Indian 
wheat and Indian corn have been unsucceseful (in 
the Nei'gherries), The breweries in Upper and North- 
ern India have not been failures; for we have only 
recently heard of the renewal of their contract with 
the Indian Government for a further period of five 
years. The quality of their beer has always been 
considered good, a fact which may no doubt be 
explained by the climate; and this is what will be 
in favour of our Brewery Compiwy in Nuwara Eliya, 
the managers of which intend using none but 
British grown barley and hops. We shall probably 
hear more about our own local industry before 
very long. In spite of an unusually wet season, 
which has much interftred with building operations 
the works at the brewery are 
now almost complete; and huye packages of malt 
and fermenting vats are now on their way up 
An unforeseen diticulty in the s ze 
of these packages has presented itself; the ordinary 
carts being found tvo small to cirry them, whilst 
impediments presented themselves on the road in 
the form of overhanging rocks. But all these diffi- | 
culties will be overcome, and the visitors at the — 
next Jynikhana will be able to quench their thirst 
in draughts of home-made foaming ale.—‘*C. Tinies.” 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION. 


COLONEL BEDDOME anv Mr. R. CROSS on tHE 
NILGIRI PLANTATIONS or trun Mapras Government. 
(Continued from page 638.) 


Pykara, 
The Hooker Cinchona Plantation, Acreage 13419. 


62, No. I Plot, 1866, A.—Acreage 10°91, about half 
grass land and half shola land. The grass land chiefly 
Officinalis, only a few Succirubra ; the crown barks have 
been planted too far apart, but the gaps are to be filled 
in this season. The shola land all Suecirubra, growth 
good (about 20 feet high) except a small bit on the 
upper portion, which is much wind blown and thin from 
failures, and in which supplies are to be put down this 
season. All the plantation has been barked five times. 
63. No. IT Plot, 1866, B—15:09 acres; about one- 
third grass land planted with Officinalis ; about two-thirds 
shola land planted with Succirubra;. growth good or fairly 
good; in portions there is a yellowish appearance in the 
foliage which is not noticeable at Neddivattam; it is 
probably due to the long drought and east wind, and 
will disappear with the monsoon. All the plantation 
has been barked five times. 
64. No. XIIT Plot, 1873.—10:59 acres, all shola land, 
planted with Officinalis; a few Succirubra put in as 
supplies; there are about 20 Pitayensis ; but 726 plants 
sent out from Ootacamund as Angustifolia have turned 
out ordinary Officinalis; growth of trees good, but the 
‘plantation is very patchy and the trees far apart caused 
by the inroads of sambw. In addition to the 104 planted 
acres, there are some 15 or 20 more of abandoned shola 
cleared in 1873, but now over-grown; it would be a 
good plan to fence in the plantation and to re-clear 
and re-plant this portion, and to plant up the vacancies 
in the 104-acre plot, but it would be useless without 
fencing on account of wild animals. This plantation 
has not been barked. 
65. No. X Plot, 1869, A.—3'58 acres, grass land, 
Sucecirubra and Officinalis in nearly equal proportion ; 
growth not good; soil poor, rocky, and gravelly. Has 
een barked four times. 
66. No. VII Plot, 1868, 4.—18°36 acres, chiefly shola 
land, good soil, planted with Succirubra; the growth of 
the trees is good, but the plantation is very patchy 
from many trees having died out; canse not known; 
the gaps are to be filled in with Officinalis, but I fear 
this will not answer unless the plantation is fenced in, 
as sambur are exceedingly troublesome in this plot, and 
destroy most of the young plants put out. The above 
trees haye all been barked four times. Some grass land 
‘planted with Officinalis very far apart; growth short ; 
pits have been dug for filling in more trees; the soil 
ood, and it would have shown far better results if 
it had been planted 4x4’ instead of 8’x 8’. All the 
trees have been barked four times. 
67. No. III Plot, 1867, A.—14:21 acres. Two-thirds 
ond land formerly very stunted Succirnbra, only a few 
eet high, which has last season all been up-rooted, 
and the ground is now pitted for Officinalis, which is 
‘to be planted out this season. One-third shola land 
Succirubra ; fine growth and barked three times. 
68. No. XJ Plot, 1869, B.—9°35 acres, all sholn land, 
: ted originally with Succirnbra, growth good, has all 
as barked four times; there are supplies of Officinalis ; 
fome grey barks were dying out, and have been all np- 
footed. Vive acres coppiced in June 1879, the stools bled 
» @xXcessively; there ave 1,379 failures ont of 2,226 stools, 


but the 847 which succeeded have grown well, and are three | 


to six feet high with one to three stems to each stool. 

69. No. VIII Plot, 1868, B,—28-74 acres, chiefly 
Bhola land, planted with Succirubra; the plot is very 
patchy as yory many trees were injured by the hail in 


1879 and died out subsequently; growth of in remainder 
good, now pitted for supplies of Officinalis,. All barked 
four times. About two acres of grass land covered with 
very fair Officinalis; all barked four times. 

70. No. XII Plot, 1869, C.—6*52 acres, about three- 
fourths shola land and one-fourth grass land, planted 
almost entirely with Suecirubra which nearly all died 
out after the hailstorm in 1879, and has been up-rooted 
and the plot re-planted in 1880 with Officinalis, doing 
well; there is a sprinkling of good old Officinalis (scat- 
tered about the plot) which were put down at the same 
time with the red barks, 

71. No. V Plot, 1867, C.—2°71 acres, chiefly shola 
upland, originally planted with Succirubra which all died 
out after the hail-storm in 1879; it was afterwards rooted 
and re-planted with Officinalis in 1880 which is doing well. 

72. No. VI Plot, 1867, D.—16:07 acres, all grass 
land, about two-thirds, formerly very stunted Succirubra 
which died out after the hailstorm in 1879, was up- 
rooted and the plot re-planted with Officinalis in 1880 
which is doing well; about one-third covered with very 
good Officinalis which has been barked four times. 

73. No. IX Plot, 1868, C.—16-04 acres, all grass 
land, about two-thirds covered with fine Officinalis; all 
barked four times; about one-third, originally covered 
with stunted Succirubra which mostly died out after 
the hailstorm in 1879, re-planted in 1880 with Officin- 
alis, doing well; 1,020 old Succirubra still survive, and 
there are 1,100 old Officinalis. 

74. No. IV Plot, 1867, B.—7:02 acres, about three- 
fourths grass land, planted with Officinalis, fair growth 
(12 feet high), but very patchy from wide planting, has 
been pitted for supplies which ave to be put down this 
year; all barked four times. About one quarter shola 
land planted with Succirubra and Officinalis, growth good 
but patchy, the plot being much wind blown, pitted for 
supplies to be put down this year. All barked four times. 

75. State of the Hooker Plantation.—The growth here 
is far inferior to that at Naduvatam, considerable tracts 
of grass land being planted originally with ‘ Succirubra,”’ 
which was a perfect failure, only attaining a stunted 
growth of a few feet; this has lately been nearly all 
up-rooted, and has been, or is being, replaced with 
“ Officinalis”? which grows very fairly on the grass land 
soil; there are still some tracts where the Succirubra 
must give place to Officinalis or to Pubescens. 

76. Fencing.—Plot No. XIII, 1873, must be fenced, 
and a portion of the shola, which has been abandoned 
and allowed to revert to rank coarse growth, shonld be 
re-cleared and planted. Fencing is also required in Plot 
VII, 1868, A. 

77. Coppicing.—2,226 Succirubra trees in Xo. XI 
Plot of 1869, four times previously barked and of good 
growth, were coppiced in June 1879; 1,379 stools have 
died, 847 are growing fairly, height three to six feet. 

78. Number of Trees in Hooker Plantation.—Appendix 
B is a statement of the number of casualties amongst 
the trees in the Hooker Plantation during the last three 
years, and the number of trees now existing bused on 
Major Walker's enumeration. 


Pykara, 
The Wood Cinchona Plantation, 72°18 acres, 
79. No. V Plot, 1865, C.—8‘80 acres, all shola land, 


planted with “ Succirabra” and a very few ‘ Officinalis;" 
trees a good height, often over 20 feet, but not healthy 
in appearance, and numbers of failures; sub-soil very 
inferior; sized trees barked six times. 

80. No. IT Plot, 1864.—10°87 acres, all shola land, 
“Sueccirubra’’ and * Officinalis;"’ growth all poor and 
spindly; many failures and many blank spaces, and trees 
still dying out; suffers much from the north-east wind ; 
and the sub-soil bad. All barked five times. 
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81. No. VIII Plot, 1867, C.—10°87 acres, all shola 
land, all ‘ Succirubra;” growth good, over 20 feet high. 
All barked five times. Five acres, 2,500 trees coppiced 
in June 1879; 885 stools failed to grow, 1,655 have suc- 
ceeded ; growth good, height 4 to 7 feet and very healthy. 

82. No. IX Plot, 1868.—6:12 acres, all shola land, all 
planted with ‘“‘Succirubra,” nearly all gone out, except 
about 100 trees; re-planting has been attempted more 
than once without success. Soil rocky and bad. 

83. No. VII Plot, 1867, B.—9:62 acres all “ Succi- 
rubra,” except a few ‘‘ Officinalis,”’ shola land, chiefly 
a flat; drainage insufficient and sub-soil sour; nearly 
all the trees gone out. All barked five times. 

84. No. VI Plot, 1867, A.—8-°39 acres, all shola land, 
nearly all ‘‘Succirubra;” a portion sheltered on a slope, 
good; the greater portion very poor growth and thin 
from many failures, and the remaining trees apparently 
dying out. Sized trees barked five times. 

85. No. I Plot, 1863.—2:55 acres, all shola land, 
“Succirubra”’ and ‘ Officinalis,” mixed in equal pro- 
portions; very poor growth and thin, more than half 
died out, and many still dymg; soil rocky and poor. 
Sized trees barked six times. 

86. No. IV Plot, 1865, B.—4:88 acres, lower avenue, 
all shola land, chiefly ‘ Succirubra” with a few ‘‘ Officin- 
alis;”’ growth good in some places but patchy, as there 
are many blanks; casualties chiefly caused by insufficient 
drainage on flat portions, where there is percolation 
from the channel. Sized trees barked six times. 

87. No. III Plot, 1865, A.—10-08 acres, upper avenue, 
‘“ Succirubra ”’ and ‘ Officinalis;” about half and half, 
growth in some places fair, but not always healthy, in 
other parts very poor, and has been much injured by 
hail; many trees dead arid many showing signs of dying 
out; upper portions very much exposed to the south- 
west monsoon. Sized trees barked six times. 

88. State of the Wood Plantation.—The lower por- 
tion of this plantation exhibits very poor growth (all 
except Plot No. VIII, 1867, C, about 10 acres, may 
be pronounced a failure); it should, I think, be up- 
rooted and abandoned, as the money required for its 
upkeep might be far better spent in keeping up the 
other plantations. 

89. Coppicing.—2,500 Snecirubra trees, previously 
four times barked in Plot No. VIII, 1867, C (the only 
good growth in this lower portion of the Wood Hstate) 
were coppiced in June 1879; 885 stools have died; 
1,655 are growing and very healthy; height 4 to 7 feet. 

90. Number of Trees in the Wood Plantation.—Ap- 
pendix C is a statement of the casualties amongst the 
trees in the Wood Plantation during the last three years; 
and the number of trees now existing based on Major 
Walker’s enumeration. = 

DopsBEtTa PLANTATION. 
Acres 320°47, elevation over 7,000 feet. 

91. Ascending to the plantations from the Govyern- 
ment Gardens the first thirteen plots, as follows, are 
on the slope looking down on to Ootacamund or with 
a south-west exposure. 

92. No. XXI, 1868, 4.—1-61-acres, chiefly grass land 
with a little shola at the bottom of rayine, all planted 
with Officinalis 7’x 7; ground yery steep and soil being 
gradually washed away; growth in fair condition and not 
many failures since the renewals were put down four 
years ago which are doing well; no late renewals, too 
steep for terracing, average height of the trees 15 feet ; 
714 trees barked once, 11 trees barked twice. 

93. No. XXVI, 1869, B.—3-22 acres, nearly all evass land 
very steep, soil gravelly, and being rapidly washed away, 
but too steep for terracing; all planted with Officinalis ; 
trees healthy, but very far apart owing to the original 
wide planting, and many failures; many renewals were 
put down three years ago, which are doing well, but 


| hill and face south-west, 


ijt fe % 
none since; average height 15 feet; 1,138 trees once 
barked, remaining trees small. 

94. No. XXV, 1869, A.—4°68 acres, grass land, very 
steep; remarks the same as for No. XXVI. A portion 
was terraced in 1880; remainder too steep for terracing ; 
2,295 trees barked once, 70 trees barked twice. - 

95. No. I, 1863, A.—2°32 acres, all shola land, steep, 
and the soil has been subject to much wash, but the 
whole plot was terraced in 1880; all planted with Officin- 
alis 8’x8’; average height 20 feet, not in very 
good condition; very far apart owing to wile planting 
and subsequent failures; renewals about 10 per cent 
put down three years ago, no later renewals; 967 trees 
barked four times, 161 trees barked once, remainder 
small and not barked. 

96. No. II, 1863, B.—1:67 acres, all shola land, 
planted with Officinalis 7 x 7’; trees healthy; average 
height 22 feet, but there have been mamy failures; re- 
newals one to four years of age; 1,221 trees barked 
five times, 47 trees once. 

97. No. III, 1863, C.—3°57 acres, all shola land, planted 
with Officinalis; condition fair, but trees, very far apart 
from very wide planting; average height of original 
trees 22 feet, many renewals one to four years of age; 
1,959 trees barked five times, 65 trees once. There are 
a few ‘ Pahudiana” not growing well; also one ‘“ An- 
gustifolia” growing well. 

98. No. VI, 1864, B.—7-28 acres, originally patches 
of shola dovetailing with grass land, very steep, and 
soil much washed away, but the whole was terraced in 
1880, planted with “ Officinalis,”” except some 50 Succi- 
rubra, condition bad; 6,000 seedlings planted out in 
alternate lines in 1880; 4,969 trees barked four times, 
2,146 barked twice, 311 once. 

99. No. V, 1864, A.—4:06 acres, all shola land, 
steep, terraced in 1880, all planted with Officinalis 
8'x 8’ and 7x7’, condition fair; lately thicker plant- 
ing has been attempted, 2,500 seedlings being put out 
in alternate lines doing fairly well; pits have also been 
dug for further planting; 1,900 trees barked three 
times, 167 barked once; 400 trees have lately been 
scraped on the Java principle, some are mossed and 
some left bare, all are renewing their bark, but those 
mossed more rapidly. 

100. No. IV, 1863, D.—0-98 acre, all shola land, 
planted with Officinalis; trees fair growth, but very far 
apart; 900 late rene vals, and now pitted for further 
planting. 556 trees barked five times, 58 trees once. 

101. No. XVII, 1867, A.—562 acres, grass land, 
planted with Officinalis; condition good, but trees much 
branched fiom wile planting, intermediate planting be- 
tween the old trees last year to the extent of 1,800 
seedlings doing well; a small area where the ground is 
level nearly all gone out from frost; 2,853 trees barked 
twice, 830 trees once. 

102. No. XX, 1867, D.—4:92 acres, grass land, Officin- 
alis; condition fair, average height 14 feet; very few 
failures; original planting 6’x 6’; 2,572 barked twice, 
644 trees once; 5 trees coppiced in June 1880 as dying, 
no re-growth. 

103. No. XVIII, 1867, B.—6°24 acres, grass land; 
condition fair, but growth rather stunted; 8’ to 10’ in 
height only; originally planted 7x7; no late re-— 
newals; 2,241 trees barked twice, 1,539 trees once. 

104. No. XIX, 1867, C.—5:-90 acres, grass land, 
growth stunted; 6’ to 8’ in height; trees gone out on 
a flat portion of about 1 acre said to be caused by | 
frost ; 1,692 trees barked twice, 1,314 trees once, 28 
trees cut down, dead from frost. ; 

105. The next plot, No. X, is chiefly on the ridge” 
or saddle; all the remainder, 25 in number, are over 
the saddle, and have a north-east exposure, except small 
‘portions of Nos. IX and XXVII which over-top a grass 


Pie: 
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106. No. X, 1866, 4.—7:44 acres, grass land, but a 
little shola in hollows, chiefly hill-tup, much blown; 
een stunted and many failures; growth better in 

ollows; 1,007 trees barked twice, 351 trees once. 

107.—No. XI, 1866, B.—12:18 acres, about two-thirds 
shola, one-third grass land, Officinalis; growth good; 

4,627 trees barked three times, 2,615 trees twice, 1,859 

trees once. 5 acres, twice barked trees, upper portion 
eee land) coppiced in 1879; 3,350 trees cut, 157 have 

ailed to sprout; growth good of remainder. 

108. No. XXVIII, 1869, D.—15°33 acres grass land, 
Officinalis, plantel 77; condiiion fair but growth 
stunted; height 8 to 10 feet, not barked; no late re- 
newals but now pitted for intermediate planting to an 
extent of about 35 per cent; 5 acres coppiced in 1879; 
2,493 unbarkel trees cut, failures 400; coppice growth 
of the rest good; 400 seedlings planted to re-place the 
casualties, 100 unbarkel trees scrape! in October 1880, 
some mossed and some left bare, all ave renewing their 
bark, but those mossed renew more rapiuly. 

- 109. No. XXIX, 1869, H.—8:05 acres, grass land, 
Ofticinalis; growth good in the lower portion only a 
small area, rest very patchy from many failures; trees 
healthy but stunted; no renewals the last three years; 
2,467 trees barked once, eight large dead trees felled. 

110. No. XXIV, 1868, D.—13°37 acres, grass land 
and fern land, Officinalis; a rather flat. portion of about 
8 acres suffers from frost, and has gone out almost 
entirely; in the remainder growth stunted, but fairly 
healthy; many failures; no late renewals; 3,579 trees 
barked once. 
one Angustifolia trees not growing very well. 

111. No. XIV, 1866, 2.—4:33 acres, shola land, Officin- 
alis; growth average, but a good many failures from 
frost ; several spots quite bare; no renewals since four 
years; 715 tree, barked three times, 672 trees barked once. 
112. No. XXIZ, 1868, B.—6:04 acres, grass land, 
- Officinalis, originally planted 7’x 7’; many failures, and 
trees far apart; growth generally stunted, but fairly 
healthy ; no renewals since four years; 706 trees barked 
twice, 1,709 trees once. 

' 113. No. XXIII,. 1868,. C.—11-76 acres, fern land, 
Officinalis; very poor growth with numerous gaps, the 
rank growth of the common Bracken (Pteris aquilina) 
is robbing the soil of much of ils virtue; it should be 
thoroughly eradicated as far as possible, and this plot 
should be pitted and planted up; 1,895 trees barked 
twice, and 1,302 once, two old dead trees cut down. 

"114. No. XV, 1866, F.—3-24 acres, about 1 acre 
shola, the rest grass land, Officinalis; growth poor and 
stunted, and many failures; 1,412 trees barked three 


115. No. XI, 1866, C.—11:16 acres, shola land; 
Officinalis ; growth good but patchy in places from many 
ures; 3,573 trees barket three times, 1,771 trees 


“116. No. YX XLX, 1873.—1°81 acres, shola land, 44 
large Pitayensis trees; growth good, 15 feet high, not 
barked, except four for analysis; 557 large Officinalis 
doing very well, not barked; 1,000 Officinalis put down 
117. No. XIII, 1868, D.—12-68 acres, shola land, 
and good soil, very steep in parts and subject to much 


And the growth is good and promising, but does not 
Gover the ground which is steep and rocky in places, 


growth of boll; height of trees 8 to 15 feet; there was 


2,071 trees barked four times, 1,524 trees once, 

'118. No. Vil, 1865, A.—10:20 acres, shola land, 
oil very good, ground terraced in 1880, chiefly Officin- 
lis; growth very good, originally planted 7’x7’, but 
pot very reguarly, fairly covers the ground, trees 16 


Five old dead trees cut down. Twenty-~ 


Wash, but was terraced in 1880; trees have been praned | 


zinally planted 8’xS’ which has prevented: straight | 


| good deal of intermediate planting four years ago: | 
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to 18 feet high; 6,601 trees barked four times, 816 
trees once; there is a gap in one portion of about half 
an acre which has been re-planted twice, but has failed 
owing to frost. About 100 Calisaya trees, growth thin 
and lanky. A few Pubescens trees growing very luxu- 
riantly ; 26 Micrantha and Succirubra ; growth very poor. 
One of the best plots on the north-east side ofthe hill. 

119. No. XVJ, 1866, G.—9°57 acres, shola land, 
Officinalis, planted 7 x7‘; growth good, but suffers some- 
what from frost, does not cover the ground and requires 
intermediate planting; renewals 15 per cent four years 
ago, of which many have failed; 1,000 seedlings put out 
in 1880; 3,622 trees barked three times, 1,484 trees once. 

120. No. XXXV, 1869, K.—6:40 acres, shola soil, a 
very steep ravine and very regularly planted with Officin- 
alis, all lately terraced; growth good on slopes, but trees 
generally very far apart; about lower portions of the 
ravines large gaps owing to failures from frost; 531 
trees barked twice, 1,663 trees once; there is one Micran- 
tha tree not showing good growth, and a few Pubescens 
with very fine growth. 

121. No. XXXVIJI/, 1872,—8°36 acres, chiefly grass 
land, steep hill side, soil poor and gravelly, Officinalis ; 
growth poor and many failures, suffers from frost and 
much blown; many renewals, amongst which there are 
failures, re-pitted in portions for intermediate planting ; 
the extreme upper portion suffers much from frost and 
wind, and has almost entirely gone out; and it would 
be useless to re-plant this; the upper portion of the 
slope has beea lately terraced, and should be planted up ; 
the Bracken should be eradicated as it is ro bing the 


soil; about one acre shola landin the lower portion of - 


the plot exhibits good growth; trees not barked. 


122. No. XXX/V, 1869, J.—7:28 acres, grass land, 
planted with Officinalis, steep, rocky, and gravelly, very 
poor growth, many failures; 567 trees barked twice, 
1,746 trees once; six old trees cut down. 

123. No. XXX//J, 1869, /.—12°33 acres, grass and 
fern land, Olficinalis, except a few Pubescens; very 
steep, several small land-slips; trees far apart and very 
invegular, at least 25 per cent failures; a very poor plot ; 
271 trees barked twice, 3,487 trees once. 

124. No. XXX/J, 1869, H.—12°82 acres, grass and 
fern land, steep with rocky, gravelly, poor soil, planted 
with Officinalis; growth very poor and numerous fail- 
ures; 627 trees barked twice, 2,150 trees -once; 300 
seedlings planted out in 1880. 

125. No. XXXJ, 1869, G.—14:08 acres, grass and 
fern land, steep and gravelly, Officinalis; growth very 
poor and numerous failures ; 707 trees barked twice, 2,242 
trees once; four old cead trees cut down. 

126. No. XXX, 1869, I.—17:62 acres, grass land 
and fern, steep and gravelly, Officinalis; very poor growth 
and thin from many failures; 2,643 trees barked twice, 
2,113 trees once; 11 old dead trees cut down. 

127. These last five plots of 1869 planting, viz., F, 
G, H, I, and J form the lower portion of the north- 
east side of the Dodabetta Plantation, and are by far 
the least successful, and the trees will never cover the 
ground, as there are considera! le portions on which growth 
will always fail; there is, however, here and there much 
fern land, on which there is now a rank growth of 
Bracken robbing the soil, and if money was expended 
in uprooting this, the growth of the Chinchona might 
be much improved in these portions. 

128. No. XXXVJJ, 1870.—8:92 acres, grass land, 
planted with Ofiemalis; much of the plot is hill top 
with poor rocky soil; the trees were originally put down 
at 7’=7’, but they are now very far apart from many 
failures, and the growth is poor and stunted, generally 
from 5’ to 10’ in height; intermediate planting up should 
be undertaken, but there are several perfectly bare spots 
on which perhaps planting would not succeed: 168 trees 
barked twice, 1,295 trees once. 
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129. No. XXXV/J/, 1869, L.—2:19 acres, grass land, 
planted with Oificimalis; poor rocky soil; trees far apart 
and of stunted growth; heizht 5 to 10 feet; 176 trees 
barked twice, 100 trees once. 

130. No. VIII, 1865} B.—17-54 acres, 
good loam, planted with Otficinalis 7’ x7’; growth good ; 
trees average 15 feet high; not many failures; renew- 
als 10 per cent some four years azo, none since; 7,567 
trees barked four times, 2,347 trees once. 

131. No. /X, 1865, C.—13°65 acves, grass land, good 
.sub-soil, planted with Officinalis; growth good, but 


erass land, 


somewhat stunted; trees 10 to 13 feet high; rather too 
much exposed to the north-east monsoon; renewals 15 
per cent some four years ago, none since; not many 
failures; the trees covering tue ground well; 7,602 trees 


barked four times, 3,605 trees once. y 

132. No. XXVII, 1869, C.—14-50 acres, grass land ; 
little shola land in ravine; soil generally good, but 
situation high and exposed; planted with Officinalis; 
growth fair but stunted; some of the highest part gone 
out; growth good towards bottom of plot; 207 trees 
barked twice, 1,618 trees once. 

133. Nurseries—The nurseries are in good order; in 
the Dodabetta nursery there are 2 lakhs of O jicinalis 
seedlings. In the nursery near the old jail about 10,000 
rooted cuttings of Angustifolia transferred from the pro- 
pagating houses. In the lower nursery (near the tea) 
there are 20,000 Odicinalis seedlings. 

134. Glass Houses.—In the glass propagating houses 
12,000 Calisaya Ledgeriana seedlings (from Java), 100 
Pitayensis seeulings from plantation trees, 400 Pubes- 
cens seedlings from plantation trees, 40 Calisaya seed- 
lings from plantation trees, 100 stock piants of Angusti- 
folia ; also the “Santa Fé” and “ Carihagena” plants 
brought lately by Mr. Cross. 


135. State of Dodabetta Plantation.—This I consider 
on the whole promising, and there can be no doubt as 
to their paying well; the great mistake has been wide 
planting at the commencement, and every endeavour 
must now be mae to plant up closer, and this is re- 
ceiving every attention; the plantations have been much 
improvel of late in places by terracing, but in some 
parts the land is too steep for this, and should never 
have been opened; there are besides large blocks where 
the soil is very poor, and where planiing must be alivays 
more or less a failure, though it will pay at the present 
high prices of bark: the eifects of frost and wind are 
also ver y evident in many places. Tue eradication of 
the bracken fern in some of the plotsrejuires immedi- 
ate attention, aud would greatly improve the growth 
of the Chincuona. 


136. Coppicing.—In Plot No. XI, 1866, 3,350 ‘ Officin- . 


alis” trees (5 acres) which hal been t.,ice barked pre- 
viou:ly were coppiced during the first ten days in June 
157) ; 
coppice growth of the rest is good— 

Yield in green bark = 13,762 lb. 

Yield in ary bark = 5,400 lb. 

In Plot XXVIII, 1869, 2,493 unbarkel OSficinalis trees 
(5 acres) were coppiced from 13:h to 19ch June 1879; 
they blel very much anu 400 stools diel; the coppice 
growth of the rest being gool— 

Yield in green bark = 4,853 lb. 
Yield in dry bark = 1,700 1b. 

I attribute the failures, to the coppice haying been 
carried out too late in the season; it is no evorthy 
that here, as at Naduvatam, there are many more 
deaths amongst the stools of the unbarked trees than 
from those which had been barked, which is proof that 
the root sysiem of tue tree does not suffer in any way 
from the baking process. 

137. Scraping.—in Plot XXVIII, 1869, 100 Officin- 
alis trees were scraped on the new Java method on 


8rd October 1880, yield of bark 246 lb, green and 100 
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tue stuols bled very much and 157 died; the. 
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lb. dry; and in Plot V, 1864, 400 trees were scraped 
during October 1880, yield of bark 856 lb. green and 
400 lb. dry. Some of the trees have been mossed over 
and others left unprotectel, but all are renewing their 
bark satisfactorily, though more rapidly where mossed; 
and there are no failures whatever as far as I can see. 

138. Number of Trees in Dodabetta Plantation.— 
Appendix D is a statement of the number of casualties 
amongst the trees in the Dodabetta plantation during 
the last three years, and the number of trees now 
existing based on Major Walker’s enumeration. 

140. Dried Specimens.—The following dried and 
mounted specimens accompany this report :— 


Red. Barks. 


Chinchona Succirubra (re 1 bark) 

Chinchona sp. Called Magnifolia at) . 
Naduvatam and Pata de , Gallinazo Bey oral spectnet 
by Mr. Cross; supposed to be a new 


species ; was collectei by Mr. Cross + ane pow oa 


..From Naduvatam. 


at high altitudes in the red bark ‘ 
region; called also Mr. MclIvor’s and- from grass 
Ours land. 
hybrid 3 ae xe oe 
Chinchona. Called Pubescens at Na- 


duvatam and also on Dodabetta, 
where it is not distinguished from 
the last, of which it is supposed to 
be only a slight variety os ae Do. 


Crown Barks. 


Chinchona rissa ‘ype if (crown a ai ne pimens son oa 


juaulis) - Dodabetta. 

cussion Ones RN Specimens, trom 
3 Dodabetta. 

ing Coniaminea) 
Chinchona O.iicinalis, var: ‘Anousti- 

folia .. Do. 
Chinchona Officinalis, ‘var : Crispa of 

Ceylon .. aie 45 Do. 
Chinchona Officinalis, var‘: with very 


narrow leaf, probably Crispa of Mr. 
Melvor .. an of o¢ 
Chinchona Pitayensis ae bc Hn 


Yellow Barks. 


Do. 
Do. 


Chinchona Calisaya ais ..Specimens from 
* Dodabetta and 
from Na. uvatam 


Chinchona Calisaya, var: Anglica .-Specimens from 
f Naduvatam. 
Chinchona Calisaya, var: Javanica; so 
called at Na tuvatam, probably ‘‘ Jose- 
phiana,’ only a bushy shrub .. oe Do. 
Chinchona Calisaya Leigeriana a2 Do. 
Grey Barks. 
Chinchona Micrantha .. iS .. Specimens from 
Naduyatam and 
Dodabetta. 
Chinchona Nitida. . ts i { Specimens from 
Chinenona Peruyiana .. 3 ; Naduvatam. 
Chinchona Pahudiana .- Specimens from — 
Dodabetta. 
Chinchona. Unknown species with cork 
like bark; leaves hairy on both sur- 
faces and hairy capsules; supposed by 
Mr. Cross to be the genuine “* Crispa”’ 
of Loxa . ab : 33 Do. 


141. It appears to me jeiaetaind that I should pro- 
ceed to Darjeeling to see the large Chinchona plant- 
ations there, and the different species in cultivation, and — 
take notes on the system of cultivation pursued and 
other matters which might be of use to the officers in 
charge of these plantations; so if Government wish it, 
I shall be prepared to proceed there shortly. : 
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W. ROWSON, Assistant Superintendent. 
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Forrirr CorrespoNDENCE. 

From Colon R. H. Peddome, Conservator of Forests, 
to the Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
Ootacamun |, datel Ootacamund, 6th June, 1881, No. 207. 

Referring to G.O., No. 781, of the 17th ultimo, I 
have the honor to inform you that I have just sent 
in a very long report on the Chinchona plantations 
afler a careful inspection and study of them for about 
two months. I did not receive this Government order 
until after my report hal been despatched, nor had I 
seen Mr. Cross’s report before, but it will be seen that 
I hal arrived at muc the same conclusions as he had 
on the ques‘ion of hybrids and various other matters. 

I have treated in my report fally on the subjects of 
the cultivation of Pitayo, Calisaya and other’ species; 
necessity of coppicing or uprooting (as the case may be) 
trees the decay of which is evident; the ill effects of 
the orizinal wile plan‘ing, and the advisability now of 
interme liate planting as far as possible; ant hybrids; 


so I need not add more here. 
2. Coppicing.—Mr. Cross objects to such a large 
aren having been coppicel, and states that the trees 


have been coppiced too low down and that four to five 
inches of the trank or collar shoull have been left. 
There has always been a difference in opinion as to the 
height the collar shoull be, and I find in my letters 
to Mr. Barlow, the Commissioner at the time (vide 
also G.O., 1,161, of 27:h May 1879), that I was anxions 
to restrict the area to about 3 acres, and that I wished 
three systems tried as experiments for data: first, to 
adze the collar flush with the ground; second, to leave 
about six inches of collar; thinl, not to coppice with- 
out first es'ablishing a The Commissioner was 
in charge of the plantations at the time, and 1 had only 
been orjlered to select the area to be coppiced, and these 
suggestions of mine do not seem to have carrie! weight, 
as they were not acted up to and all the stools were 
alzel nearly flush to the ground. I have no reason to 
find fanlt with the result as will be seen from my re 
port, and I think if coppicing were again onlere| and 
n the absence of actual data, which I was anxious to 


shoot. 
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obtain, I would rather give the preference to the flush 
collar than to a collar several inches high. 

I do not think we shall have more coppicing as a 
system over given areas. I am much opposed to it for 
many reasons, and I think my report will go to prove 
that it is not desirable; but if we did again coppice, I 
should prefer the plan of first establishing a shoot. It 
will be seen by my report that when this plan is fol- 
lowed there is not a single failure, and that this is 
fully proved from several blocks of older experiments 
which I was quite ignorant of at the time that I made 
the proposition. Mr. Cross appears to think that the 
young coppice growth was thinned out prematurely, but 
I do not understand how he could give an opinion on 
this point without having seen the growth at the time 
it was thinned. Itis very easy to tell the proper time ; 
it is of course allowed to grow up till there are several 
prominent leaders; the growth of these would then be 
seriously retarded and interfered with unless the rest 
were cut away, and it is then apparent whether it is 
advisable to leave two, three, or four shoots. Adzing off 
with a rounded top is in my opinion preferable to a 
sloping cut or wedge form of coppice. 

3. I do not agree with Mr. Cross’s remarks as to 
the climate of the Nilziris being unsuited for the 
“‘Pubescens” form of Red bark, and I think that he 
would now be inclined to modify these statements from 
his subsequent observation, as many of his letters to 
me quite contradict them. Mr. Cross calls this tree 
“Pata de Gallinazo,” and he informs me that he found it 
at a much higher elevation than ‘ tile” or Red bark. 
He now considers it a new and undescribel species, 
and I agree with him; but whether a new species or 
only a variety of the ‘ Succirubra,” it has evidently 
found its home on the plateau of the Nilgiris, and would 
probably not grow so well at lower elevations. It suc- 
ceels admirably on Dodabetta, over 7,000 feet, where 
“Succirubra” will make no growth, and on the higher 
exposed situations at Naduvatam and Pykara where 
“Succirubra” never grew more than three or four feet 
high, and is now being uprooted, and Mr. Cross has 
himself lately written to me on the subject of its hardy 
character and robust and splendid growth. I agree with 
Mr. Cross that the Nilgiri is to high and cold for 
“Succirubra,” but still it “s grown to a good profit in 
the forest soil of Naduvatam, and exhibits exceedingly 
healthy growth. 

4. Mr. Cross is inclined to taboo ‘‘ Succirubra,” alto- 
gether on account of its inferior yield of quinine. Its 
growth is so rapid compared to Crown bark, and its 
yield in “bark” so far greater than that and several 
of the finer kinds, an] its cultivation is so much easier, 
that I expect it will hold its own; its yiell besides in 
other alkaloids is very great; it may have to be ousted 
in favor of its congener ‘ Pubescens” or the ‘ Uritu- 
singa”’ var. of ‘‘ Officinalis,” but this is a question for fur- 
ther experience and research. 

5. I cannot agree with Mr. Cross in his suggestions 
about forming a dense sort of underwood of Chinchona 
in the plantations; it would be opposed to every system 
of arboriculture and would be simply ruin to the plant- 
ations; the trees that did not get their heads to the 
light would come to nothing and interfere with the 
root room of others, and the result would be little or 
no bark of any value. We are not growing osiers or 
serub firewood. 

6. Regarding the remarks on ‘ collection of seed” 
by Mr. Cross and the Collector, I cannot believe that 
this has not received attention. ‘‘Tais selection of the 
fittest” is the first aim of all florists and arboricultur- 
ists ag well as breélers of animals, and was so long 
before Mr. Darwin’s voluminous writings on the subject ; 
a practical man, with the training Mr. Melyor had 
before he came to this country, mast haye been fully 
alive to the importance of this. During my inspection 
I observed muslin bags tied round the panicles of seed 


on some of the finest trees, which is proof that atten- 
tion is paid to this subject. Rezarliny the cutting off 
of the panicles of flovers which the young trees pro- 
duce so prolifically, I would observe that I stronzly re- 
commended, many years ago, when the trees first com- 
menced to flower so profusely, that this shoull be done 
as an experiment over about an acre, as I thouzht it 
would favor the govth of the trees and perhaps the 
virtue of the bark, and at any rate be a very inter- 
esting experiment; but I was met by the statements 
that it would be too expensive to attempt it in large 
plantations, and that expensive tools would be necessary, 
otherwise the branches woull be mich broken and injured. 

7. The Calisaya will never answer at Naluyatam, 
but I have written fully on this question in my report. 
There are four varieties only, ‘the ordinary Calisaya,” 
‘the Ledger,” the ‘ Anzlica,” and the ‘ Jayanica;” 
the two former are known to be most superior; they 
are scarcely distinguishable, anl I shall be surprised if 
further research proves the ‘‘ Ledzer” so very superior. 
The very favorable reports on this variety ave probably 
due to the high cultivation of a few in liyiluals; how- 
ever, I may be wrong. Mr. Rowson toll me that “ An- 
glica and Javanica”’ had been analysel and gave a very 
poor yiell; and this has been found the case in Jaya, 
where their cultivation is given up; the last namel is 
only a brushy shrub. 

8. I quite agree with Mr. Cross that grafting could 
be of no value when the object is ‘‘bark;” and Mr. 
Cross agrees with me that the art of hybridizing would 
not be at all likely to increase the value of the bark. 

9. Mr. Cross appears to be of opinion that the natural 
bark may be richer in alkaloid than renewed bark; this 
is opposed to all the experience hitherto gainel. I be- 
lieve I am right in sayins that every analysis has 
hitherto provel the great superiority of the la:ter, and 
that it always fetches a muca higher price. Mr. Cross 
is also wrong in saying that a tree once barkel will 
always require to be wrouzht after the same manner as 
long as it lives, as it is a fact that trees which haye 
been many times barkel are now growing splendidly from 
coppice. 

10. We must be careful not to be guided too much by 
any report on the analysis of Mr. Cross’s thirty small 
selected specimens. I much fear more harm than good 
has been done by the analysis of only favourel indi- 
viduals, and that it is likely to be the result of much 
annoyance; I do not myself believe in the yaunte1 superi- 
ority of such varieties as ‘“‘ Ansustifslia” or “ Crispa ” 
over ordinary ‘ O:ficinalis” nor of ‘‘ Ledgeriana” over 
ordinary ‘“Calisaya.” It is due probably only to hich 
cultivation or to other fayourasle con litions appertain- 
ing to the selected individual; time only, however, can 
fully prove this. 

11. The plantations have only lately been handed 
over to this Department, anl it is my intention to draw 
up a full memorandum of instructions for the officers 
in charge, but this woull be premature till Government 
have reviewed my report and expressed their wishes as 
to various points. 


From Colonel R. H. Beddome, Conservator of Forests, 
to the Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
Ootacamunid, dated Ootacamund, 6th June 1831, No. 208. 

Referring to paragraph 4 of the G. O., No. 393, dated _ 
4th March last, I have the honor to forward a leiter* | 
from Mr. Cross. : : 

2. I quite agree with Mr. Cross as to the elevation 
required for ‘‘Calisaya”’ or its variety ‘ Le igeriana,” | 
and that taere is no site on the plateau of the Nilziris | 
adapted for it. I have fully treated on this question 
in my report on the plantations just submitte1 to Govern-_ 
ment, and I have recommended that ground should be} 
taken up on the slopes below Naduvatam or in the 
Silent Valley. 


* Dated 23rd May 1881. 
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Letter from Robert Cross, Esq., to Colonel R. TH. Bed- 
dome, Conservator of Forests, dated 23rd May 1881. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of communication of 21st 
of this month respecting the Chinchona Ledgeriana. I 
haye not the slightest doubt that both Naduvatam and 
Dodabetta are unsuited for this sort, the elevation of 
both places being far too high. 

2. If the Forest Department possessed conveniently 
any good moist wooded ravine somewhere along the 
cowrse*of the Western Ghits with an elevation of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet, the tree might be expected to thrive 
well in such a site. Planting in the ordinary manner, 
4 feet apart each way, would sutflice. 

8. With a proper elevation-and suitable climatic con- 
ditions, the success of the experiment is further insured 
if the plants are strong and healthy when put out and 
fairly cared for afterwards. 

4. The Ledgeriana is manifestly a rank-free, strong- 
growing species of much the same character as the Sueci- 
rubra or Red Bark. : 


From Colonel R. H. Beddome, Conservator of Forests, 
to the Acting Secretary to Goyernment, Revenue Depart- 
ment, Ootacamund, dated Ootacamund, 22nd June, 1881, 
No. 293. 

T have the honor to inform you that I am this day 


_ May 1881. This document is of great interest as con- 
taining the prices realized by the two bales of ‘“ Pubes- 
cens”’ bark sent to England from Dodabetta, as noticed 
in paragraph 44 of my report on the Chinchona—the 
bale of natwral ‘ Pubescens” (138 Ib.) sold for 7s. 1d. 
per lb., and the bale of mossed Pubescens (111 Ib.) for 
5s. per lb. In these two bales the trees we call “ Pu- 
_bescens” and ‘ Magnifolia” were mixed* indiserimin- 
ately, and I think it very important that Goyemment 
should ask for more information regarding them, if forth- 
coming, viz., ‘what was the analysis? Did the quality 
justify the high price given? Was all the bark in each 
bale fairly equal in quality, or was any great difference 
detected ? 5 

2. In the same sale list it will be seen that the 128 
bales of natural ‘Officinalis ” (Crown bark) only realized 
4s. Gd. to 5s. 7d. per lb., or very considerably less than 
“Pnbescens.” Lf ‘* Pubescens” is to keep up this high 
price, and if the purchasers of these two bales can report 
that it has answered their expectations, we are losing 
much by propagating ‘“ Officinalis,’ a spindly, weak- 
owing tree, so largely, to the exclusion of ‘ Pubes- 
eens,” 2 tree of strong and vigorous growth. Looking 
also at the very small prices realized by * Suecirubra ” 
in this and other lists, there is not a doubt about the 
fact that we are enormous losers by propagating “ Sueci- 
Tubra” so largely at Naduvatam to the exclusion of 
*Pubescens,” and that “ Succirubra’’ must in the future 
ve relegated to the Wynaad and similar elevations, where 
probably ‘ Pubescens” will not succeed so well, and 
that the sooner this is done the better. 

8. The 35 bales of renewed “ Officinalis’ sold for 
7s. to 9s. 5d. per lb. We have yet to learn what re- 
newed *Pubescens” will realize; but judging by the 
analysis from a small quantity as given in G. O., No. 
1,886, of the 23rd of June 1879, it will probably fetch 
very high price. 

4. These sale lists give us data of bark in the bulk, 
Which is, I think, far more valuable than the analysis 
of picked specimens from one or two favoured trees. In 


** There are 1,042 ‘ Magnifolia” and 170 “ Pubes- 
gens” in the Dodahettn plantations, and I learn for 
this consignment 236 trees of the former and 88 trees 
af the latter were barked, all from the different plots of 
869, most of which (vide my report) are the worst soil 
exhibit the poorest growth of all the Dodabetta 
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in receipt of ‘particulars of bark sales,” 5th and 10th— 


“ Pubescens”’ and ‘ Magnifolia’? we evidently have most 
valuable ‘trees, and it is most important to learn all we 
can about them, and I trust that the copious specimens 
‘in flower and firnit, which I have forwarded, may lead 
to their identification at Kew. My. Cross assures me 
that he found “ Magnifolia” on the Chimborazo at high 
elevations under the name of “ Pata de Gallinazo,’’ and 
that he believes it to be an undescribed species; but 
although ‘* Pubescens” is to me only a slight variety 
of it, My. Cross’s opinions regarding it, at difterent times, 
have been- most contradictory, and I am very anxious 
to ascertain: whether there is or is not any difterence in 
the quality of the bark. It wonld also be interesting 
to have experiments cn the growth of these two trees 
at lower elevations. 

5. In all the lists renewed bark fetches a much higher 
price than natural; but it is to be noted that mossed 
““Pubescens”” sells at 2s. per Ib. less than natural 
“ Pubescens,’’ whereas in the different reports on Nil- 
giri Chinchonas mossed ‘ Crown” (‘ Officinalis *) and 
mossed ‘“ Red Bark” (‘Succirubra”) always fetch more 
than natural, though much less than renewed ; this may 
be a coincidence of no value and likely to be upset at 
other sales, but I should be glad of an explanation, 
should it be available. 

6. The prices realized in these lists under notice, 
and the lists for March and April by the South Amer- 
ican “Soft Columbian” and ‘“Carthagena,” the species 
we are going to so much expense in introducing, are 
not very encouraging. 


* 

From Colonel R. H. Beddome, Conservator of Forests, 
to the Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
Ootacamund, dated Ootacamund, 10th August 1881, No. 
498-A. 

In accordance with G. O., No. 1,105, of the 25th 
July last, I have the honor to forward Mr. Cross’s 
remarks on the analysis of bark submitted by My. J. 
I. Howard and recorded in the same Government order. 

2. I must myself observe that My. Cross’s samples 
go a very short way towards testing the relative ex- ° 
cellence of all our different species—22 out of his 30 
specimens (i.e., 1 to 14, 16 and 17, 21 and 26 to 30) 
being all from ordinary ‘ Officinalis” or “ Crown Bark.” 
Of the other eight samples, No. 15 is the Pitayo, No. 
18 the so-called ‘“ Magnifolia,” Nos. 19, 20, 22, 23 and 
24 “Succirubra’’ (or Red bark), and No. 25 “ Cali- 
saya;” so that only five out of ow eighteen species 
or varieties were sent, and these were, I regret, not 
accompanied by botanical specimens. 

3. Mr. Cross informs me that he could not now identify 
all the trees from which the different samples of Crown 
bark were sent; he identitied No. 4, which gave the 
highest yield of natural bark (6:52 per cent), and this 
is quite the ordinary ‘* Officinalis;” he could not, how- 
ever, identify No. 11, which gave the highest yield in 
renewed bark (7°69 per cent). 

4, From what Mr. Cross tells me the whole of these 
22 specimens were from the ordinary ‘“ Officinalis,”’ which 
forms the bulk of our Dodabetta plantation. It will be 
seen from the analysis how the yield in quinine differs 
in some of the individuals, the smallest yield of natural 
bark being 2°01 per cent in quinine and the highest 
6°32 per cent, and the renewed bark (of which only a 
few samples were sent) varying from 4:01 per cent to 
7:59 per cent, which, however, is easily accounted for 
by difference in soil, aspect, age, &e.; it goes, however, 
to prove what I have already said in my report on the 
plantations, that it is a great mistake to attach 
} much value to the analysis of single individuals. If, 
however, the average of the 22 samples were taken, it 
would, I consider, give fair data os to the yield of this 
species in our plantation. 

5. “ Uritusinga" was, as Mr. Cross states, not sent 
at all. I am not snre that what we know by this name 
, is really this variety (it is called here “ strong-growing 
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Condaminea” and ‘ broad-leaved Condaminea,”’ as well 
as “ Uritusinga”’); the specimens, however, that I have 
forwarded with my report should setile this question. It 
is very like ‘“ Officinalis,” only with much larger leaves 
and of stronger and quicker growth, promising to be a 
large tree. There are only about 1,000 of it scattered 
in the Dodabetta plantation and about one dozen only 
at Naduvatam, so that there is some mistake in the sup- 
position that Mr. McIvor planted 70 acres with it in 1875. 
There are many applications for the seed of this from 
various parts of the world, probably owing to reports of 
Mr. Mclyor cr Mr. Money; and, considering its healthy, 
strong growth and close affinity with ~‘ Officinalis,” I 
should not be surprised if it turns out our most valu- 
able species. I learn from Narrainsawmy that small 
samples of the bark were sent to England for analysis, 
and that these are the Nos. 18, 19 and 20 under ‘ Con- 
daminea”’ from Dodabetta given in the table of analysis 
‘in G. O., No. 1,336, dated 23rd Jume 1879; it is a 
species or variety, however, that we must learn more about. 

6. The -analysis of No. 15 “ Pitayo” is a valuable 
addition to the chemical knowledge of our species—we 
have 44 good-sized trees of this species near the Doda- 
betta Jail, but it has not been further propagated. This 
analysis differs considerably from that given in G. O., 
No. 1,336, of 23rd June 1879, when it was much younger 
—this giving 3:98 percent of quinine, Mr. Paul’s speci- 
men only 1:50. Mr. Howard urges its propagation, partly 
because of its yield in quinidine which in his specimen 
is 2-01 per cent (though in Mr. Paul’s only 0°82). I 
observe the yield in quinidine is as high as 2:20 in some 
of Mr. Cross’s samples of ‘‘Crown bark” now analysed 
by Mr. Howard, and in root bark of the same species 
it is as high as 3-45. The extended propagation, how- 
ever, of ‘‘ Pitayo” seems desirable, if only the yield of 
quinine is considered. 

7. No. 18 is one of the two species or varieties con- 
founded under the name of ‘‘ Mciyor’s hybrid” or ‘“ Pu- 
besceus;’’ if is the so-called ‘“‘ Magnifolia” of my re- 
port (not ‘‘ Pubescens”) and the “Pata de Gallinazo” 
of Mr. Cross. Mr. Howard now says it is the ‘“ Chin- 
chona coccinea” of Payon; but he has only seen bark, 
no specimens of leaves or flowers having been forwarded. 
I regret such a small sample only of this was forwarded, 
as it is not a fair criterion; it is very similar, as far 
as the natural bark and the yield in quinine, to the 
analysis given by Mr. Paul in G. O., No. 1,336, of 23rd 
June 1879, under the head ‘‘ Hybrid Pubescens,” Nadu- 
vatam and Dodabetta, which samples were from the same 
variety (the glabrous ‘‘ Magnifolia” not from ‘ Pubes- 
cens,” as My. Cross examined the trees from which Mr. 
Rowson stripped it at Naduvatam, and I examined them 
on Dodabetta. The yield in Chinchonine, however, in 
the specimens analysed by Mz. Paul differs enormously 


from ie specimens sent by Mr. Cross, but a similar | 


difference is observable between many of the Crown 
bark samples now analysed by Mr. Howard. As already 
reported two bales of the natural bark of this species 
went to England from Dodabetta last December, and 
sold at 7s. 1d. per lb. under the name of “ hybrid 
Pubescens.” Mr. Howard and Mr. Cross both advocate 
the propagation of ‘‘ Succirubra” being given up in favor 
of this species. I quite agree with this, considering the 
healthy and splendid growth of this species which I 
have wrilten about very fully in my late report. 

8. I much regret that samples of the ‘“ Pubescens” 
bark were not forwarded. 

9. Myr. Cross states that in the samples forwarded to 
Mr. Howard, Nos. 21 and 24 have evidently been changed. 

10. If the samples 19 and 20 be compared with 22 
and 23, it wlll be seen what a Very poor yield in quinine 
the original bark of “ Succirubra’’ gives compared with 
the renewed bark; this alone quite taboos the coppic- 
ing system of harvesting for this species at least. Nearly 
all the Red bark trees at Naduwatam are now yielding 
renewed bark, and the yield of these samples (viz., 3:08 


and 2°04 per cent of quinine) is very high for Red bark ; 
but here, again, we haye to be cautious’ as they are only 
small samples taken perhaps from exceptionally fine trees 
grown under favourable conditions ; in any case the yield 
is inferior to that of the ‘‘ Magnifolia,” 

11. -Of the ‘‘ Crown barks” only five samples of re- 
newed bark were sent against sixteen of original bark; 
but the result is sufficient, I think, to show the great 
superiority of the former, and that coppicing is a mis- 
take to be avoided, when I have shown in my report 


' that after some careful inspection the trees haye not 


as yet suffered in the slightest degree from the strip- 
ping process. 

12. Of No. 25 ‘‘Calisaya”,1I must write further later 
on. We have at Naduvatam of yellow barks “ Calisaya,” 
‘““Calisaya lLedgeriana,” ‘‘Calisaya var. Anglica’”’ and 
‘‘Calisaya var. Jayanica.”’ Mr. Cross informs me that 
he looked upon all as the same, and that he does not 
know which No. 25 was taken from; but he thinks 
Mr. Rowson knows the exact tree, so I may be able to 
identify it, if from one-of the few trees now alive of 
‘‘Ledgeriana.” I have no remarks to make, but the 
only shrubby variety at Naduyatam is the ‘“ Jayanica.” 

13. At the present stage of our plantations when 
most of the species and varieties are of a good age 
and well developed and easily recognized, I consider that 
the employment of a competent chemical analyzer up 
at Ootacamund, if only for a few months, would result 
in the greatest possible benefits in the future both as 
regards the Government plantations and the wide field 
of private planting. In Mr> Broughton’s days many of 


the species were young and not developed sufficiently in 


their characteristics, and there is most evident proof 
that the question of species and varieties was in a great 
jumble. E 

14. I attach the greatest importance to the careful 
collection of seeds from the healthiest and largest trees 
of ‘‘ Officinalis” as well as from our other finer species 
or varieties, and I have already given very full direc- 
tions on this pomt to the officers in charge. 

15. I do not understand Myr. Howard’s remark that 
the quantity of bark sent to England from Dodabetta 
seems disproportionate and exhaustive, or on what data 
he surmises this to be the case. Weare not up-rooting 
or even coppicing; the “superior quality” of this Crown 
bark, which -he alludes to himself, is proof I think 
that it is not harvested prematurely, and as long as 
this is guarded against the sooner the first stripping of 
the natural bark takes place the better, as the renewed 
bark is far more valuable in the market; fhe sub- 


‘| sequent strippings can always be taken off every two 


years, and to delay removing it after maturity is of 
course a dead loss. On account of sufficient room for 
drying and storing our estimates this year at Nadu- 
vatam have calculated for a shorter crop than we ought 
to gather. I have, however, quite lately received Mr. 
Morris’s interesting report for last year on the Jamaica 
gardens and plantations, which contains much valuable 
information on Chinchona, and he has proved that sun- 
dried Chinchona bark is more valuable than that dried 
by artificial heat. I hope, therefore, if we have any 
continuation of sunny weather this September or Octo- 
ber, to try this system of drying, although it has 
hitherto been supposed here (I do not know from what 
experience) that bark dried in the sun loses in virtue. 


ENCLOSURE. 


From Robert Cross, Hsq., to Colonel R. H. Beddome, 
Conservator of Forests, dated 10th August 1881. 
I beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication 


with date of 9th of this month, enclosing a report from — 


the Secretary of State for India of the analysis of 30 
samples of bark by Mr.. David Howard collected by me 


at the Government Plantations of Dodabetta and Nadu-— q 


vatam. { 


{ |1st.—Mr. Howard’s remark than an undue proportion 
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ott these. semples were of Condaminea, when the aim 
was to ascertain the comparative value of each species, 
is no doubt correct, but the fact is that very few trees 
of the remaining good sorts such as Calisaya and ‘Pitayo 
would have yielled suficient bark for more numerous 
samples of these kinds. 
4 2nd.—The samples of Condaminea, both of original 
and renewed bark, were collected in different parts 
throughout the plantation. Respecting the +‘ Uritusinga” 
trees at the head of the ravine to some of which 
- gauze seed-bags have been attached, an attempt was 
-made to collect bark from these trees which was aban- 
doned owing to the thinness of the bark and the 
difficulty experienced in getting it to rise. These 
 €Uritusinga’” trees, if distinct, form no feature in any 
( aM of the plantation, and the statement that 60,000 
ad been, planted seems to me a mistake. Nor can I 
see any trace of the ‘22 varieties” of Crown bark re- 
- ported to have been recognized by the late My. Melvor. 
The plantation is indeed chiefly composed of the Con- 
daminea or true Loxa bark, and the steady yield of the 
- samples seem to me a good proof in this respect. 
3rd.—The proposal to change the specific name of the 
Loxa bark from Condaminea to Oflicinalis, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Howard, is truly unnecessary. The term 
Condaminea bestowed on the tree by Humboldt, who 
visited the Loxa forests, has been adopted for the last 
60 years by nearly all Professors of Botany in Euro- 
pean Universities as well as by the majority of botanical 
writers. . 
4th.—The Red bark has proved even of less value 
than I expected, and the Pati de Gallinazo and Cartha- 
gena or Columbian may well take the place of this sort. 
~The Pati de Gallinazo was obtained in the following 
~manner:—On packing up the Succirubra plants on 
_ Chimborazo for the jowney I found one of the pack- 
ages was not quite filled, so in company with two sons 
of a bark collector a hasty trip wasmade up to a ravine 
to a distance of three miles up the wooded slope of the 
mountain. In the bottom of the ravine at the base 
of a cliff a number of plants were found which were at 
once identified by the lads as the sort of bark alluded 
to. The package was afterwards filled up with these 
plants, and this is the way the Pitide Gallinazo came 
to India. f 5; 
 $th.—The samples of ‘ Original bark” were, as sug- 
gested by Mir. David Howard, collected from the lower 
part of the stem of each tree immediately above the 
roots, owing to the renewing process having been per- 
formed on the upper portions of the trunks. 
__ Gth.—No, 21 was no doubt exchangel by mistake with 
No. 24. 
' 7th.—It seems to me that cordial thanks are due to 
Mr. J. ©. Howard and Mr. Davil Howard for the very 
interesting and practically useful analysis of these bark 
samples. 
- 8th.—A further analysis at a future time might, I 
think, be made by some quinine manufacturer of renewed 
barks of different ages and also of ‘scraped’ bark from 
the best species, likewise of barks obtained from vavieties 
individual trees considered to possess special excel- 
Tence in order to meet the views for the dissemination 
Of superior sorts as expressed by the Secretary of State 
tadia. 


on 


fo 
_ (Por the Government General Order, on Colonel Bed- 
dome’s Report and the above correspondence, dated 29th 
gust 1881, No. 1,280, see page 5$2.—Ep. 7’. A.) 
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‘THE EFFECTS OF THE GROWTH OF PLANTS 
ON THE AMOUNT OF MATTER REMOVED FROM 


‘. THE SOIL BY RAIN. 
i. Bx I. W. Prevost, Pu. D. 
fHerewith I send you Chemical Journal for October, 


—-- —_ nes —= — Ae 


the first three pages of article, showing that the soil 
is much more famished by loss of solid matter when 
no vegetation is growing.—Cor-.] 

(Jownal of the Chemical Society for October 1881.) 

In a paper which I read last year before the Society, 
I gaye an account of experiments which showed the in- 
fluence exerted by the growth of plants in a soil of the 
dvainage-water from that soil. In those experiments the 
composition of the water which flowed from svil 4 inches 
deep, and in which cloyer was growing, was found to 
be greatly different from that which flowed from the same 
soil, but in which there was no vegetation. The amount 
of solids removed was 12°5 grams (48 grains per gallon) 
from ‘‘ clover soil,” and 50 grams (220 grains per gal- 


lon) from the “blank.” 


During the past season I have repeated the experi- 
ments, but using in the place of shallow pans large glazed 
stoneware pans, 18 inches broad, with perpendicular 
sides 10 inches high, and provided with a hole at the 
bottom, from which the drainage-water flowing was col- 
lected in jars placed below. 

In these pans were placed 100 lb. of soil, which, when 
beaten down, filled the pans up to 1 inch of the top, 
leaving a clear 9 inches for the growth of the plants. 
The following is an analysis of the soil :— 

Moisture ve 30 

Calculated on the dry soil— 

Soluble salts (containing sulph- 
ates and traces of chlorides) 0-680 


5:06 per cent. 


Organic matter ., ote . 11:80 ‘ 
(Containing nitrogen equal to 

ammonia Od oe ye O400). 05, 
SiO, a0 ve ». 2454 7 
P.0; : 6 BD P85 3) 
CaCO, oe 53°98 7 
Al,0, . 3065, 
Pe,0s oe peas O04 ” 
MgO : 0 +» 0:58 ” 
K,O : ve 0-451 =, 


99-441 
Owing to the delay experienced in obtaining the kind 
of pan which I desired, I decided to repeat the same 
experiments as last year in shallow pans, holding only 


.28 lb. of soil (depth of soil 4 inches), which had been 


coarsely sifted: therefore on May 4th I sowed in No. I 
clover seeds, and No. II was left ‘ blank.” : 

It was not until late in the season that I was able 
to sow seeds in the large pans, but on June 18th there 
was sown in No. 3 cabbage seed; in No. 4, wheat; in 
No. 5, beans; in No. 6, “ cow-grass”’ (common peren- 
nial clover); in No. 7, garden turnips; and No. 8 was 
left blank. All the pans were placed in a moderately 
sheltered spot, and surrounded by a spacious wire cage, 
so as to exclude birds, leaves, &c. 

As the season was favourable, the plants flourished 
up to the date when if was considere! necessary to 
discontinue the experiment, and, with the exception of 
the wheat and twnips, all reached ma‘urity, and the 
growth of the clover had been strong onongh to allow 
of a crop being taken off, 

When if appeared that the plants were suffering from 
drought, equal quantities of distilled wa'er were poured 
upon them evenly, and this water amouated altogether 
to 2 gallons (9 litres), The drainage-water which had 
collected in the jars below the pans, an | had been from 


time to time .evaporate! in basins neasly to dryness, 


amounted in the case of No. I, to 20-26 litres; No. I, 
to 2454; No. 8, to 10-91; No, 4, to 1490; No. 5, to 
1107; No. 6, to 9°12; No. 7, to 18-95: No. 8, to 1496, 


The plants were wholly removed’from the soil on Sept) 
ember 2ist, and during the interval, May 4 
21, 16:2 inches of rain=14°:87 gallons, and dunng 
interval, June 18 21, 14:7 inches of 


September 
the 


Septumber rain 


T think article p. 475 woeful for your 7, 4.; at anyrate | =15°529 gallons had fallen; to this quoutity the 2 gal. 
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Ions of distilled water must be added, making therefore 
a total “rainfall” of 18°38 inches (16°87 gallons=76°45 
litres), and 16:88 inches (15°529 gallons=70°56 litres) 
respectively. 

The drainage-water when evaporated yielded, in each 
case, of solid matter:—I, 7:092 grams; II, 25°576; (3), 
5039; (4), 6463; (5), 6942; (6), 5422; (7), 7:024; 
(8), 12°862. 

The plants, after careful cleansing so as to remove 
as far as possible all adhering soil, which was found to 
be most difficult, as the fine fibres persistently retained a 
certain portion of soil, yielded on ignition the following 
amount of ash :— 

I=21°32 grams ; 
18:503; 7=3-69. 

During the evaporation of the water, a small amount 
of organic matter separated out, and this being different 
in each case, as regards quantity and colour, affected 
the appearance of the dry residues, which were of vary- 
ing shades of pale reddish brown and very deliquescent. 

The following Table I shows the amount of solid mat- 
ter removed from each sample of soil by the drainage- 
water, the total ash of the crops, &c. In the fourth 
column will also be. found the amount of solid matter 
removed per gallon of drainage-water, the mean quantity 
obtained from 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 being 34 grains per gal- 
lon, a quantity not widely differing from that obtained 
by Volcker in 1866-69, viz., 33°3 grains per gallon, from 
unmanured fields in which wheat was growing. Table 
II shows the amount of all the constituents present in 
the drainage-waters in grains per gallon, and the per- 
centage composition of the total solids removed by the 
water from the soil; and in III will be found the ab- 
solute quantities of each of the several constituents. 


3=3°53; 4=8:05; 5=10:42; 6= 


TasiE I. 
‘ | SEP a) a aus 

So |.8 \ge8| 54 |o \oeae 

2, @@ulSse 2) 5a eas 

52 faoslee 7) 4 | As (Shs & 

Plants. Oe |g WSlGogl| Fo) 4s |@es 

ao S holo Pa) bs | wm & fae od 

da Sa aeael=a| fa So Pe 

A fee ess 28)/8 Fess 

A) g@lea fe gs 

I. Clover a | 20:26 ! 7-092) 24-500] 121-90) 21:32 | 28-412 
II. Blank. .| 24°54 | 25-576) 73-11 | — — | 25:576 
3. Cabbageb| 10°91 | 5-039, 32°39 | 30°64] 3°53 8:569 
4, Wheat c | 14-90 | 6-463 30-43 | 41:86) 8:05 | 14-513 
5. Beams d |11-97 | 6-942) 40:68 | 138-24 10:42 | 17-364 
6. Clovere | 9:12 | 5-422 41-703) 134-37 18-503) 23-925 
7. Turnipsf| 18-95 | 7:024 26:00 | 22:01 3:69 | 10-714 
8. Blank ..| 14-95 | 12°862 60-451; — — | 12862 

! | | 

Development of crop.—a Very strong. b Poor. c Strong. 
and healthy, blossom barely reachel. d Very healthy 


strong pods, well formel. vc Very strong and healthy. 
Jf Poor, leayes healthy and developed, bulbs not so. 


HORA HORTULANZA :—ON SOILS. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, 22nd October 1881.) 
(Continued from page 616.) 

The actual amount by weight of nitrogenous and 
saline matters taken by even a luxuriant plant is very 
small compared with the quantity which, through lack 
of knowing exactly what to do, we find it best to put 
into the soil; if any one doubts this let him hun a 
cabbage to ashes and carefully weigh the amount he 
obtains. Hven the so-called ‘ gross feeders” really take 
up very little; their grossness consists in their appear- 
mz to ‘delicht in wallowing im manure, In all prob- 
ability, bad we the {proper knowledge, we might so 
conduct « small quantity of food to the plant that it 
would at onee take up all we give it—we might, so 


_ preliminary handling he 


to speak, feed the plant with a spoon, directing the 
aliment straight into its mouth, instead as we do now, 
bathing it in nourishment, in the hope that somehow 
or other a little may trickle in through its lips; or, to 
change the metaphor, we might fire single shots, making 
sure that each shot told, instead of blindly letting off 
volleys in the hope that some of the bnilets will hit 
the mark. In the meantime, while the plant is taking 
up its mite of the dearly-bonught manure so profusely 
surrounding it, heavy vains are washing the soluble 
elements rapidly away, and carrying them away from 
our garden to places where they are of no use but 
rather harm. Let me end by drawing upon my fancy 
by picturing what the gardener of the future, happy 
master of the science which we now lack, will do when 
he takes in hand a plot of rough ground, intending to 
make it blossom with flowers. 

His first step, I am sure, will be to convert the raw 
earth into good live soil, and secure the all-important 
physical features of which I spoke at the beginning of 
this essay. He may still find it cheapest and best to 
bring this about by freely incorporating ordinary farm- 
yard manure, and simply adding special substances ac- 
cording to the constitution of the native earth and the 
habits of the plant which he proposes to grow. He 
may do this, but I think it more probable that, just 
as we now-a-days, when we grow Mushrooms, do not 
trust to the chance spores persent in stable droppings, 
but sow definite spawn, of special character, in fixed 
amount, so he will rapidly work up his soil by the sys- 
tematic addition of prepared substances and specially 
cultivated ferments. Of this at least I am confident, 
that he will carefully watch his soil, testing it from 
time to time to see how the processes are working, just 
as a brewer tests his wort or the manufacting chemist 
tests the mixtures which are transforming in his vat. 
And I imagine that from time to time he will assist 
the due ripening of his soil by growing in it certain 
temporary preparatory crops, for the plant re-acts on 
the soil in as marked a manner as the soil acts on the 
plant, and the well known precept of agriculture, called 
‘the rotation of crops,” is, so to speak, but a mere 
jutting corner of a great principle of the effect of plants on 
land, whose full dimenstons we have not as yet realised, 

When he had thus prepared the ground and secured 
to an adequate depth a general basis of live soil, re- 
tentive of moisture but yet not wet, porous and friable 
but yet giving a firm holding for tender rootlets, eagerly 
absorptive of all the sun’s rays, its particles agitated 
through all its depths by imcessant change, the harder 
part of his labour will be over. Probably during this 
will, in different plots, give 
somewhat different tums to the several changes as they ~ 
ave being evolved, securing here moré, or there less 
permanent moisture, making this patch of firmer and 
that of looser texture, and varying here or there the 
genéral composition of the soil. Henceforwarl his task 
will be lighter. He will have, it is true, to keep a 
watch upon his soil, taking care that its activities 
never slacken, nor its general character deteriorate; but, 
that done, his chief toil will be the physically light but 
mentally heavy task of adding to the area of soil be- 
longing to each plant, or group of plants, a few pinches 
of the particular things needed for their growth. And 
we may, without any great stretch, imagine that the 
prescription for the pinch will vary according as he 
wishes to call forth luxuriant foliage or solid bloom. 
This, and the struggle to grow together, or in sticces- 
sion, such plants as, while satisfying wzsthetie desires, 
should mutually benefit each other, and do good in 
common to the soil, will be his chief care. 

After some such fashion will I imagine the gardener 
of the future work—his manual labour lightened, but 
his mental work increased by the power of knowledge. 
To him the laboratory will haye to be as familiar as 
the tool-house and the potting-shed, and he will have to 


i 


] 


hybrids, but on the contrary, 
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strengthen practical wisdom and insight—tfor these will 
always make themselves felt—with a backbone of science. 

Some such man, I hear the reader say is the gavd- 
ener to the ‘mansion in Spain.’ That is very true; 
but it is equally true that again and again castles once 
in the air haye been found after awhile firmly resting 
on solid ground. The scientific gardening of the future 
may be a long time coming, but come it will, and each 
of us can hasten its advent by careful oberyations, 
intelligent trials, and conscientious reflection. 

Dieters. 


HYBRIDISM AMONG CINCHONA, 


{A correspondent writes :—‘In case Broughton’s article 
on the Hybridization of Cinchonas and Howard's note 
on same have not been quoted in Owen’s handbook or 
by you, [I send you a vol. of Linnean Journal, in 
which you will find it, pp. 474-5. I have. no doubt 
that Broughton refers to the yery hybrid called C. 
pubescens referred to by Beddome, ow Ceylon sup- 
posed one between Officinalis and Succirubra.” | 

Introductory Remarks to Mr. Broughton’s paper on 
‘Hybridism among Cinchone. By J. 2. Howard, I’. L. 8. 

{Read March 3, 1870.) 
At the particwar request of Mr. Broughton I engaged 
to read the accompanying paper. The author also wished 
that I should adduce any arguments that might occur 
to me against any point that he has mentioned. ‘This 
his desire, I conclude, arose from my having frequently 
‘urged the study of the different kinds cultivated in 
India, in order to the selection of the sort most adapted 
or the production of Quinine, as a necessary point to 
be attendel to by those who would cultivate with profit. I 
aye also expressed my belief in the general permanence of 
the forms, even of the sub-species or varieties of the plant. 
I have nothing to urge, however, against the views 


living specimens which 
have occurred in my own limited sphere of observation 
Which seem to me to confirm their truth. I am more 


here can be in general the same favourable conditions 
the interference of the pollen of different species 
at occur in their culfivated state. I have not, there- 


botanical arrangement of the genus as is expressed by 
my correspondent. 


Note on Hybridism among Cinchone. By J. Brough- 
W the Madras Government. 

The Cinchonm have long been known as plants whose 
flowers show in each individual that singular difterence 
hn the respective prominence of the stamens and _pistil 
hich has since received the name of dimorphism. he 
ecial forms have been named by the Spaniards re- 
ectively macho and hembra, according as the male or 
ale organs are prominent in the blossoms of any single 
. The researches of Mr. Darwin have shown the 
onsequences of this peculiarity as it affects the fertil- 
tion of tho seed in the parallel cases of Primula, 
alis, &c.* 

On the Cinchona plantations of the Madras Goyern- 
Ment aro now growing, blossoming, and fruiting nearly 
it the valuable febvifuge-yielding species. Individuals 
f the various species are, in very numerous instances, 
hted in close proximity. ‘The seeds are produced in 
at abundance, and have been used for the purpose 


obtaining seedling plants for the extension of the 
- ae — a —_ 


* After numerous trials I haye not succeeded in de- 
g any clear difference between the amounts of al- 
Kaloid contained in the bark of the macho and hembra 


plantations: under these circumstances, it might have 
been predicted beforehand that hybrids would appear. 

These considerations did not, however, occur to me as 
a chemist. But as it is my duty to make a chemical 
examination of the bark of all varieties ocemring on the 
plantations, some circumstances occurred which brought 
the above prominently under my notice. Among some 
young trees raised from Neilgherry sced was a plant of 
great beauty, quite distinct in appearance from any of 
the elder or originally introduced kinds. It had the 
general aspect, pyramidal habit, and luxuriauce of C, 
succirubra, but at the same time the lovely purple tints 
and velvety appearance which characterize the leaves of 
the “Grey Barks” when young. Its bark resembled 
that of C. succirubra, but was lighter in colour. But 
on analysis it yielded 1:45 per cent of nearly pure cin- 
chonine, instead of about 3:00 per cent of alkaloid, 
mainly consisting of quinine and cinchonidine, as was 
the general yield of its neighbours of C. succirubra of 
the same age. So unusual a result led me to repeat 
the analysis and to make full inquiries into the origin 
of the plant. I. then learned from the Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of the plantation that the plant 
had been picked up under a tree of C. micrantha asa 
natural seedling, its parent growing in proximity to trees 
of C. succirubra which blossom.at the same period. 

This circumstance set me examining young seedling 
plantations in order to find, if possible, other instances. 
I found among them forms which ave not to be met 
with among the parent trees, and which are new to the 
plantations. One of these is a variety which combines 
resemblances to the very dissimilar species of ojjicinalis 
and succirubra, having the large leayes ‘and habit of the 
latter with the ovate-lanceolate leaves also of the texture 
characteristic of the former. Some of the leaves also 
possessed serobicules. The bark of one individual yielded 
2°8 per cent of alkaloid consisting of Cinchonidine and 
Cinchonine, while that of another gave me 2-8 per cent 
of alkaloid consisting of 1:3 of quinine and the remainder 
of cinchonidine and cinchonine. In the latter case the 
quinine crystallized as sulphate with the ease which 
marks this alkaloid when obtained from C. Oficinalis. I 
cannot but consider the chemical character of the bark 
an independent corroboration of the hybrid character of 
the plant. 

Other varieties are appearing among seedling trees, 
which, though their origin can be less clearly made out 
than in the former instances, can scarcely be explained 
without assuming that they are natural hybrids. 

Among the hundreds of thousands of trees of C. Officin- 
alis growing on the Neilgherries, very various and numer- 
ous differences are to be found. If each of the character- 
istic forms were to be distinguished by name, more than 
twenty new varieties might be constituted possessing, 
in certain specimens, as distinct an identity as that attrib- 
uted to the vars. Bonplandiana, Uritusinga, &e., which 
are now recognized by botanists. These numerous varie- 
ties merge into one another by insensible gradations; 
and ws it would be impossible to keep seedling plants 
of each separated, they ave all mixed in the plantations. 
I submit that this natural confusion of varieties and 
sub-varieties is a consequence of the interbreeding of the 
various kinds. As many of the kinds introduce 
by seel into India, it appears to me to be highly prob- 
able that certain of these are not the pure descendants 
of plants possessing in all respects the recognized botanical 
characters of the respective kinds. As a matter of pract- 
ical experienc, I find that the yield of alkaloids is 
tolerably constant in very various varieties of the same 
species, even when the difference in habit, foliage, &e., 
is moarked., 

The variations are also clearly apparent in the species 
suceirubra and calisaya, 

The object of this note is to call the attention of 
competent botanists to these facts as being well worthy 
f consideration in carrying out any future classification 


were 
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I cannot forbear expressing a hope that they may lead 
to a simplification in the botanical arrangement of the 
genus, which at present is so confused as to be in 
some cases almost a hindrance to the correct appreci- 
ation of the actual living realities. 


LIME FOR SOILS. 
(Lo ihe Cditor, ‘‘ Tropical Agriculturist.’’) 

6th January 1882. 
Dear §1r,—The enclosed extracts from Donaldson’s 
“ British Agriculture” may be of interest to you and 
your readers, as bearing on the question of ‘“‘ Lime as 
a Manure” in the October issue ofthe Tropical Agri- 

culturist.—Yours truly, Ss. G. 


Manvurine with Lime. 

(Hatracts from Donaldson’s “ British Agriculture.” ) 

‘Having been engaged in the cultivation of land in 
the neighbourhood of Breedon magnesian rock in Leices- 
tershire, an opportunity occurred to use the lime on 
arable lands, and to observe the results. The farmers 
entertain yery strong prejudices against it, and will travel 
many miles to fetch a purer carbonate and of a milder 
nature. The land under management was a deep earthy 
soil, black and inclined to hazel, on a bottom of very 
compact dry clay, of good quality, but had been most 
miserably scourged and impoverished by the former ten- 
ants. During the first summer, two fields were fallowed 
for green crops, and being in a very harsh state, and 
naturally stiffer than the proper turnip soils, some con- 
siderable labour was required in reducing the texture to 
a proper tilth. In May, the Breedon lime was brought 
to the fields in hot cinders from the kiln, and laid on 
the headland in a long narrow heap, turned over and 
powdered by water, spread on the land at the rate of 
200 bushels an acre, and harrowed into the ground as 
applied. The lime ran from the carts like quicksilver, 
and the handling of it in that condition requires a 
sufficient force to keep the process in quick action. The 
land was drilled for turnips, potatoes, and beetroot, 
which were regularly planted in the respective seasons. 
On one field a double allowance of lime, or 400 bushels 
an acre, was applied on a space of four ridges in width 
and extending half the length of the field, which, being 
both a large quantity and in a caustic state, would 
test the supposed noxious quality of the lime. In every 
case the green crops were good, and the space which 
had the double allowance showed no difference in the 
turnip crop, nor was damage or benefit visible from the 
extra application: the season was rather dry, and it is 
scarcely possible to apply lime in a hotter state. One 
field was sown with barley, which yielded a most beauti- 
ful crop of 74 «quarters per acre, and the other pyo- 
duced 54 quarters of wheat; both very good crops when 
the exhausted state of the land was considered. When 
the wheat brairded in November, the space which had 
got 400 bushels to an acre immediately showed a great 
superiority, which continued to the time of reaping, 
being much thicker on the ground, of darker colour 
throughout the season, and afiorded more produce, as 
the shocks of grain were thicker on the ground, and 
discernible on the first run of the field. The succeed- 
ing crop of hay on that space showed an equal superi- 
ority, and for some years in succession. 

“The same lime was used in the same quantity of 200 
bushels to an acre, and with the same beneficial results, 
without a single exception. On the headland, where the 
heap of lime lay, and on which any damage might have 
been expected, there grew a very close and heavy crop 
of beet, with roots not often equalled in size and weight. 
An usual quantity of well-prepared farm-yard dung was 
applied in the drills for the green crops, and the prin- 
ciple was adopted of bringing the lime and dung into 
contact, and of reducing the soil as fine, if possible, 
as the lime itself, in ordey that the different bodies might 


a 


be mixed and incorporated. The decomposable animal 
and vegetable matter had been dissipated by previous 
cropping, and a fresh supply was required to secure the 
action of the lime—the finer the soil, the more particles 
it affords for mixing with the lime, and a clod is so 
much land lost—for the roots of plants cannot penetrate 
there in search of food, and the particles are too distant 
from each other, and too few are in contact. No ap- 
prehensions of danger can be entertained from the cor- 
roding quality of the caustic lime on the dung in the 
drill; the lime is mixed with the soil, and the quantity 
exposed to contact will soon be modified by the moisture 
in the land and in putrescent manure.” 

“Lime is hurtful in mixture with farm-yard dung, or 
when brought into contact in a caustic state with un- 
reduced vegetable matters, it corrodes the substances 
and tends “to render the extractive matters insoluble, 
and it always, in a certain extent, diminishes the effect 
of animal manures, by producing new combinations and 


arrangements. It converts unreduced organic matter into 
a mucus or mucilage, which quickly decomposes un- 
assisted; and though the lime does not aford direct 


nutriment to plants, it converts other substances into a 
state suitable for the purpose. The improvements effected 
on the coarse and sow herbage of moors and pastures 
have been attributed to this property in lime, of decom- 
posing by the assistance of water; but the quantity 
applied on the surface must be very great. On clays, 
it reduces the adhesive properties by combining with 
the other ingredients, and hence it acts as an alterative ; 
but the application must be liberal, and the land well 
prepared for mixing. On sands, it is thought to haye 
a mechanical operation, and to give a consistency tow 
the soil by combining with the finer particles, and attracts — 
moisture from the atmosphere. A cooling effect has 
consequently been ascribed to lime on hot burning sands : 
but with some sands it will combine and form a mortar, 
and it may be proper in such cases to mix the lime 
with earths and clays. The general conclusion assumes 
that lime acts both as an alterative and a stimulant in 
rousing the dormant qualities of soils, moulds, and man- 
ures, and in changing substances into forms more speedily 
favourable to vegetable life. The mechanical agency 
ascribed to it consists in rendering the texture of lands 
more open, porous, and friable, by mixing with the con. 
stituents of the soil. Some think that a part of the 
phlogiston of the fuel adheres to the lime, and also 
that it contains a quantity of the matter of pure fire; 
but such points have not been ascertained, though to thig 
supposition of some latent quality in fire being a chief 
agent, there seems to be a more than probability attached, 
“The quantity of lime applied to an acre of land 
yaries much, and on no point in modern agriculture does 
more vague uncertainty prevail. From 50 to 1,000 bushels 
have been applied with various success, and 150 to 200 
may be stated as an average quantity in all middling 
circumstances of application. That quantity has been 
applied on lands with great effect, and in many cases” 
with visible benefit, where circumstances. fully justified” 
the expectation. The general character of lime is, that — 
after being powdered by calcination, it is a violent caustic, | 
imbibes one-third of its bulk of moisture, and becomes ; 
a hydrate of lime—and after lying a determinate time 
exposed to the atmosphere, it imbibes carbonic acid gas) 
expelled by the calcination, and becomes a carbonate of | 
mild lime. Some have extended the period of causticity 
to one year, if the lime be not spread out and exposed 
for the purpose of absorption. i the caustic state, it 
is said to be pernicious to vegetable life, to corrode 
animal substances, kill insects, and to form insoluble com- 
pounds, very unfavourable for the purpose to which it 
is applied. But the expression ‘determinate’ being in-) 
definite as to time, leaves it uncertain at what period 
after exposure from calcination lime loses the causticl 
and becomes mild—-and consequently it may be doubted 
if at any time and in any case lime has ever been appli 
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to land in a purely caustic state. The hurtfwness of 
it to animal and vegetable life is even doubtful, for 
various insects ave known to live and thrive in hot lime 
alone—and if it doey possess the power of corroding 
fresh animal and vegetable substances when laid in 
‘quantity and in close and immediate contact with it— 
that is not the way in which animals and vegetables 
ave fed, and is very far from proving the fact that hot 
lime will produce any similar eftect on vegetables, when 
it is mixed with the soil, absorbed or suspended in water, 
and after undergoing the changes and combination that 
ake place in the preparation of the food of plants.” 


INDIA-RUBBER IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
COLOMBIA. 


(Jownal of the Society of Arts, 2nd Dec. 1881.) 
_ A very considerable trade is carried on in Colombia 
m gathering india-rubber, and the trade accounts of that 
untry show a large increase in the export of this 
icle for 1880 over the previous year, the greater part 
of it being consigned to the United States. Consul Smith, 
Carthagena, in his recent report, gives an interesting 
account of the system purused by the rubber hunters in 
ecting this article, and, at the same time, calls at- 
jon to the wasteful custom they have of cutting 
wn every tree from which they extract the rubbet in- 
ead of tapping them; in this way all the trees near 
the rivers haye been long since destroyed, and the hunters 
have now to go seyeral days’ jowmney into the forests, 
crossing’ swamps and mountains before they can find the 
mbber and bring it out on their backs over these rough 
ils. Wach suceeeling year the quantity gathered is 
and if is a2 matter of surprise that the Colombian 
vernment has not enforced ils regulations against the 
ematic desfruction of one of the most valuable forest 
es. The trees which yield the largest supply flourish 
long the banks of the Sint and Aslalo Rivers. The 
mnters before entering the woods, provile themselves 
ith guns, ammunition, four, salt, and tobacco. The 
is made from plantains, which are eut into slices, 
ed and ground, and is- generally mixed with corn meal ; 
is will keep sweet for months. For meat the hunters 
pend upon the game they can kill. Hach man starts 
; With his gun and macheté alone, hunting for rubber 
id game. As soow as a rubber tree is found he cleans 
Space round the trunk, cutting away all vines, under- 
ish, &e., and again marches off in search of more 
er trees, not returning to camp till nightfall. Ac- 
tin; to immemorial custom, a tree belongs to him 
io has ent round it. The hunt is continued until all 
trees in the vicinity of the camp are thus secured, 
[then begins the work of gathering the rubber. A 
@ is dug in the ground near the rubber trees, unless 
dither party is encamped near, in that case the holes 
dug near the camp. The bark of the tree is first 
Kel with a “macheté” as high as a man can reach, 
cuts being in the form of a V, and the milk, or 
; collected as it exudes, and put into the hole which 
been dig for it. After the sap ‘ceases to flow from 
‘ents, a pile of wood or brush is made at the foot 
B tree, and the tree itself is chopped down, the 
Miches keeping one end of the tree off the ground, 
‘the piles of wood at the foot of the tree doing the 
6 nt the other end, thus the tree is suspended. The 
ter, after cyrefully placing large leaves on the ground 
ler the tree, proceeds to cut gashes in the bark through- 
is Whole length. The sap is collected from the 
SB and from the leaves placed under it, and added to 
8 milk first collected. ‘The sap when it first exudes 
m the tree is as white as milk and as thick as cream, 
it soon turns black on exposure to air and light, if 
properly watched ond cared for, The quantity of 
Which is put into one hole, depends not only in 
size of the trees, and their distance apart, but also 
he strength of the man who is to carry the rubber 
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from camp to the rivers, and the track and trail he 
must carry if over. As soon as the milk is placed in 
the hole, the rubber is coagulated by the addition of 
some substance, such as the root of ‘‘mechvacan,” hard 


| soap, or other substances, and these cause the milk to 


ee 


coagulate so fast as to prevent escape of the water, 
which is always present in the fresh sap, and as the 
rubber and water will not mix, a piece of rubber coagul- 
ated in this manner is full of small cells containing 
water. It costs no more to make the rubber perfectly 
clear and transparent as amber, in which case it is in- 
finitely more valuable, than to make it full of holes, 
water and dirt. As soon as all the rubber trees are 
cut down, and the rubber coagulated, the pieces are 
strapped on the backs of the hunters, by thongs of 
bark, and carried by them out to the bank of the river, 
and brought to market by canoe or raft. Consul Smith 
says, in concluding his report, that the importance of 
the india-rubber tree, in connection with the many and 
useful purposes to which it is now applied, can hardly 
be estimated, and that the attention of the planters of 
Colombia has neyer been tuned to its cultivation, and 
he expresses an opinion that a good field for investment’ 
lies in this direction, as a plantation of india-rubber trees 
would prove a most yaluable source of profit. There 
are places on the Sinu river where the trees will grow 
from eight to ten inches in diameter in three or four 
years from the planting of the seed; the trees require 
but little attention, and begin to give retwns as soon, 
if not sooner, than other trees. 


NEW PROCESS FOR EXTRACTING TANNIN BY 
DIALYSIS. 
BY 0. KOHLRAUSCH. 
Dingl. polyt. J., 240, 72-75. From the Journal of the 
Chemical Society, Sept. 1881. 

Some time ago it was proposed to prepare tannin ex- 
tracts in Hungary, from a variety of barks and woods, 
especially chestnut wood and oak. The author has 
thoroughly investigated this question, and succeeded in 
devising a process of extracting tannin in almost theo- 
retical quantities from different kinds of bark. The mode 
of procedure, necessary apparatus, and plant are described 
in detail. With regard to the experimental part of the 
paper, the author concludes that as in tanning the tan- 
nin enters the skin by osmosis, it similarly leaves the 
cells of plants through they permeable membrane, chem- 
ical and microscopical examination having shown that 
the interior of the uninjured cells is the same as the 
exterior of thick bark which had already been utilized. 
It is therefore not the solution of the tannin set free by 
finely dividing the bark, and taken up by the skins, but 
dialysis of the tannin through the permeable membrane 
of the plant cells, and also through the animal membrane 
of the skin. Hence it is not requisite to divide the 
bark into very small particles, but pieces may be used 
with advantage which are small enough to allow the 
dialysing operation to take place in a battery of closed 
vessels, thus avoiding any danger of choking up the valves 
or pipes of the apparatus. The result is that purer ex- 
tracts are obtained in a more economical manner, so 
that lighter coloured leather is produced ; and if the freshly 
prepared extracts are used at once, the author believes 
that considerably less of the tannin in a fresh active 
state will be required for tanning. Experiments have 
shown that tannin passes through the animal membrane 
yery rapidly in the dialyser; that in a short interval tine 
extracts run from a battery; and that the residual bark 
(of the size of peas) is almost entirely free from tannic acid. 


OLL OF PEPPERMINT. 


Boston Bulletin. From New Remedies, Sept. 1881. 

The peppermint crop of the United States has, for the 
lust few years, reached the amonnt of 70,000 pounds per 
year, of which about 80,000 pounds were annually ex- 
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ported. Two-thirds of the peppermint oil of this country 
is produced in New York State, and about one-third in 
Michigan. The best oil comes from Wayne County, New 
York. The plant is a perennial one, and is planted in 
the spring. The next year it is ready for cutting, and 
generally may be cut for three years, 

The best yield is given in the first and second year 
of cutting; in the third year the plant becomes bitter. 
After the plant becomes four years old it is not cut, and 
the field is ploughed over and a new crop plantel. The 
usual method of planting is in rows, and in August the 
plant is ready for cutting, which is done by mowing 
down with a seythe. The leayes are then placed in a 
still and the oil extracted. There was a report that a 
considerable number of the roots were damaged by the 
cold weather of last winter, but it is claimed that this 
will not affect the price, as there is an increased acreage, 
and thedamage is notas great ashas been claimed. The 

- plant is a very hardy one, and will yield from ten to thirty 
pounds to the acre. The cultivation of the peppermint is 
now being introduced into the Southern States, where it 
willfurnish a profitable crop in the middle of the year, 
but as yet none of the Southern oil has reached this market. 


INFLUENCE OF RAINFALL ON WELLS 


_AND RIVERS. 
(Field, 12th November 1881.) 


Some new sources of occupation and interest for 
those with time to dispose of are suggested by Mr. 
Joseph Lucas, F.G.S., m a pamphlet which appears 
monthly on the ‘‘ Wells, Springs, and Rivers of Great 
Britain,” published by Vacher and Sons, 29, Parliament- 
street. ‘There are thousands of persons in this country,” 
says Mr. Lucas, ‘‘ who have the opportunity of adding 
to our stock of knowledge valuable contributions by 
simply meisuring the depth of water in their wells 
each day. Th re are thousands of others, residents 
near streams, who might perform an equal service 
to themselves and their fellow-men by measuring the 
distance of the river below a fixed mark every day.” 

The depth of the water in a well, as everyone knows, 
is not a constant quantity. It varies with the season 
of the year—that is to say, wilh the rainfall, and 
also with the demands made uponit. There is utility 
in ascertaining how the level of water changes by 
drought, or by the heavy pumping of wells in the 
same basin. It furnishes data from which the quantity 
of available water can be calculated. . Again, it is 
interesting to note how some wells rush up rapidly 
after a rainfall, and how they subsi’e during dry 
weather. Such are usually very shallow wells, The 
deeper wells take a sensibly longer time to feel the 
effect of rainfalls, so the rapid fluctuations in the 
readings of the water level in a deep well may 
lead tothe discovery, otherwise dithcult to ascertain, 
of faults or subterranean cracks, permitting surface 
water to descend with rapidity into deeply-buried 
strata. As the editor of the pamphlet remarks, ‘It 
may be safely averred that, if anyone who is not 
already in the habit of doing so should begin to 
observe the daily variations of the water in his well, 
he will not readily give up the habt. By the constant 
change of level of the water in his well, a curiosity 
as to the state of the water-line is excited, which 
is pot satisfied until the position of the water is 
determined by a new measurenent.” Such investig- 
at‘ons will be of interest, even from i-olated observers, 
but the maximum inf rmation would only be derived 
when several pe‘sois experiment and compare obsery- 
ations in the same locality. 

Persons of a high degree of enthusiasm may proceed 
still further, and endeavour to ascertain what pro- 
portion of the rainfall sinks into the earth to replenish 
the subterranean water sy-tem, ‘his may be asertained 
by compari:g the rain-gauge results with t e amount 
of water which percolutes through a cylinder of a 


‘as it is call d, cut by the Ordnance surveyors in 


_ation of potential value to himself and his fellow-men. 


depth of some few feet, containing soil in its natural 
condition. Besides that which sinks into the earth, 
the quantity which flows off it is worth ascertaining, 
and the information is not difficult to get. ‘‘Few 
bridges are without a ‘broad arrow,’ or ‘ bench, mark ’ 


sO'ne couspicious place, and of which the hight above 
mean sea level (Ordnance datum) is known and recorded 
on the Ordnance maps; and from these marks it is 
easy to measure to the surface :f the streim. Even 
when there is no such mark, it is easy to make a 
mark on the parapet, and to determine its level in 
the ordinary nanner from the nearest Ordnance bench 
mark. Now, what is the service the observer thus 
performs? Simply this. The section of the river at 
that pont and its velocities being determined, he 
gives us the gauging of the water at each height. By 
the labour of one minute daily, he gathers inform- 


Then, again, there are in thls island thousands of 
other persons in a position to make daily observations 
on the volumes of springs as they issue from the earth, 
In many case, by erecting a small gauviug board, 
this observation may be made even easier than any 
of the foregoing. Moreover, in certain positions, when 
neither wells, rivers, or springs are accessible to 
observation, information of a most interesting kind 
may be gained by similir observations on the height 
of the water in ponds. And what is wanted to do 
all this? Nothing but a foot rule, with which the 
village carpenter is already provided—not a real foot 
rule, forsooth in most cases but a measure graduated 
in feet and inches, of sufficient length fo the particular 
purpose for which it may be required.” 

Mr. Lucas, in addition to expeiiments as to quantity, 
suggests that the quality of the water may be judged 
by such observations; but he ‘does not, we think, 
develope the subject as he miyht have done. It is 
well known that the chief objection to shalluw wells 
is the facility with which the drainage of cesspools 
and noxious surface water gain access to them  Care- 
ful measurements might frequently reveal such dangers 
when they would otherwise remain concealed. A 
skallow well, for example, which contains water when 
its neighbours of equal depth are dry, might, on 
inquiry, prove to be deriving its surplus from un- 
pleasant sources ; whilst, as we have suggested above, 
if a deep well, instead of acknowledginy a rainfall 
by a gently risiug curve, give an almost instantaneous 
bound, it- would indicate subterranean channels more 
easy to traverse than proper soil percolation 

Mr. Lucas says: ‘‘A water which dribbles in ex- 
ceedingly small quantities through the interstices of 
a rock will gen rally, if not always, be found to be 
supercharg.d with mineral ingredients or salts—in 
other words, an excessively hard water. It would, 
therefore, be desirable, wherever possible, to ascert- 
ain the hardness of water under observation.” There 
is a good deal of truth in the above observations, 
but the author has apparently forgotten one thing— 
that is, that the water of surface wells are frequently — 
as hard, and oftentimes much harder than that of | 
deep wells, due, not, of course, to percolation, but 
to sewage, which, in addition to its own mineral — 
ingredients, obtains more by its energetic chemical | 
cation on the soil, Hence the estimation of hardness — 
is useful, but it would not necessarily give the data 
Mr. Lucas wants, Of course, another charac{eristic of | 
deep w.lls would be its uniform temperature as com: 
pared with those near the surface. 

At the end of Mr, Lucas’s pamphlet are de‘ails — 
of the observations of such gevtlemcn as hive already — 
join.d the moveinent, and we feel convinced tbat in- | 
formation of this charact-r, if propetly car:ied out 
and compiled, will be of the highest value, bi th to the 
individual observer aud to the nation ab latge. We 
trust, therefore, that the matter will be warmly taken up. 
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PIONELKR FARMING AND TEA IN NORTHERN 
NEW ZEALAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ FIELD.” 


Srr,—The paper on this subject by Mr. W. Delisle 
Hay, in your issue of the 9th of July, has just 
reached this part of the world, and, as I have been 
in Northern New Zealand for over three years, I 
naturally read through Mr, Hay’s article with much 
pleasure, and can testify to ita general truthfulness, 
and plain unvarnished description of the early life of 
a settler, which contains the ‘‘whole of the truth 
and nothing but the truth;’ but as he is not, I 
fancy, a resident here. now, there are one or two 
important omissions from his article, and one state- 
ment, at least, which is caleulated to mislead anyone 
who might be thinking of trying one of the most 
delightful countries in the world, so far as climate 
is concerned, as well as in many other respects, I 
trust, therefore, you will allow me to add a few 
things which Mr. Hay has omitted to mention. 

He says in the beginning of his article, ‘‘ No land, 
of whatever kind or quality, is now to be had for 
nothing, though at one time Government used to 
grant small allotments on the condition of settle- 

ment thereon.” 

Mr. Hay is mistaken on this point; the ‘ Home- 
stead Act,” to which he alludes, is still in force, 
and under it any person of the age of eighteen and 
upwards may select from the blocks of land open 
for that purpose, which I shall presently mention, 
50 acres of first-class land, or 75 of second-class, and 
for’ persons under eighteen years of aye of first-class 
lands 20 acres, or 30 of second class; no household, 
however, is allowed to take up more than 200 acres 
of first-class or 300 of second-class land under this 
system. The only payment the settler is called upon 
to make is for the cost of surveying and marking 
off his selection ; and a Crown grant or conveyance 
of the land is obtainable under very easy conditions, 
viz,, © continuous residence on the land for five years ; 
the erection of a permanent dwilling-house, valued 
£50, within twelye months from the commencement 
of such residence; annual cultivation of one-fifteenth 

of area selected if open land, or one-twenty-tifth if 
bush land. ‘here are some minor regulations regard- 
ing frontage to roads, rivers &c, but the above are 
the fundamental conditions, which anyone will readily 
ses are framed with o view to encourage Lona fide 
settlers and farmers, as opposed to land speculators, 
Between the parallels of 34° and 37°, with a climate 

wonderfully like Italy or Greece, there aro no less 
than twenty-two blocks, ranging from 400 acres up 
to 8,000 each, and aggregating a to‘al arca of some- 
thing like 63,000 acres, open for selection under the 
homestead system ; and other blocks could easily be 
obtainable from the Government almost for the asking. 
“There are signs of this plan of settlement becoming 
“more popular than it has formerly been, as several 
gelectors have recently come up from the southern 
island, There are at presentin the north about 260 
to 300 families settled on ‘‘homesteads,” with an average 
area of 180 acres to each family. 
Many settlers are now taking up Jand in the same 
localities, under the ‘‘deferrrd payment system,” the 
principal features of which are as follows :—Anyoue 
ver cighteen years of age may selec! an allotment 

suburban land not exceeding 20 acres, or not 


more than 320 acres of rural land, at the upset 
‘price named by Government, which now ranges for 


five lands from £1 per acre upwards—several blocks 


ee al 


have been recently taken up at £1 5s., £1 10s, 
‘and £2. The minimum price for suburban lands is 
£4 10s, per acre, The principal conditions for pner- 
chase under this system are these: The applicant 
oa on application for the land, one-tenth 
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the value of suburban land, or one-twentieth for rural 
lands; for the former his licence is for five years, 
for the latter it extends over ten years; and he must 
reside on the land within six months of the issue of 
his licence, and has to pay in five yearly instal- 
ments for suburban land, or ten for rural lands, 
There are certain very easy terms as to cultivation 
and improvements to be made; but a selector who 
has complied with the conditions is entitled to a 
Crown grant at the end of three years on paying 
up in full, and may, of course, assign his rights and 
interest to whom he pleases. 

There is‘ yeb one more system now in force, very 
suitable for people of the humbler classes, called the 
‘*village settlement.” Blocks of land are set apart 
with village allotments of one acre each, and small 
farm lots of 50 acres each, the cash price for the for- 
mer being £5, and for the Jatter not less than £50. 
These may also be taken up under the deferred pay- 
ment plan, or on lease, with a purchasing clause, 
which will enable the lessee, at any time during the 
continuance of his lease, to take up the land at a 
price agreed upon at first. 

The Crowu lands in the provincial district of Auck- 
land open for selection, at various prices, according 
to quality of soil, &c., are over 24 millions of acres. 
Arrangements have just been concluded by which 
over two millions of acres of land, now in the hands 
of natives, will be available for settlement, and this 
block is of the very best quality. The cultivation 
of tho grape is extending up this way, a party of 
French wine growers haying been settled on the 
Wairoa river, I am now drinking a really good 
Burgundy, made on the same river, which costs from 
5s. to 6s. per gallon only. 

Several experiments in growing beetroot in the 
Waikato district shows clearly that the sugar industry 
will ere long be opened up, as 14 per cent of sugar 
is obtainable, and the plant grows well with very 
little trouble and without manure, The two natural 
enemies to the grape—viz., the pheasant and the 
ericket—are likely soon to be reduced in number, 
if they do not imitate the example of the Kilkenny 
cats. All the. pheasants I killed in the early part 
of the season had their crops full of crickets; and 
in several places in the district the pheasants, having 
cleared the land of the crickets, have taken their 
departure to new fields. Sport up this way is very 


| fair; ducks and teal in abundance, quail ditto, anda 
good sprinkling of pheasants: it is not easy to make 


a bag of the latter. Your battue sportsman would 
be out of his element here; but the man who is 
prepared to do his ten to fifteen miles a day may 
rely on his three to five brace of birds almost anywhere. 


Trout are doing well in some of our rivers; but 
Tam afraid that neither they nor salmen_ will 


ever succeed well up this way, unless something can 
be done to lessen the number of eels, which literally 
swarm in every stream, and grow to an immen-e 


sIze, 


I have no hesitation in saying they might bo taken 
out of the Wairo. river intons with the greatest ease. 

One other matter which Mr. Hay has omitted to 
meution, with reference to the settlement in Northern 
New Zealand, and I have done—that is, the ‘‘ Kauri 
gum” fields, The settlers of limited means, and to 


many of those who fall into the very common mis- 
take of taking up or purcbasipg more land than they 
have capital to work, the gum fields afford a capital 


stand-by. A crowd of “gum-diggers is usually » very 
motley crowd; yet mavy « now well-to-do settler hos 
been indebted to the gum field for helping over many 
a difficulty. Any man who chooses tb work can 
earn his 78. to 10s, per day; and £1 per day in 
summer time is not ot oll an unusual thing, All 
the c»pital reqnired is o spade and sn iron spear ; 
an old Eatield ramrod makes a splendid one, With 
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this the digger probes the soil until he hits upon a 
piece of gum, which he then proceeds to dig out; it 
only requires washing and scraping a little and it is 
ready for the market. 

In conclusion, I may mention that I have just 
received some Assam tea seed direct from India, and 
am very sanguine about its growth here; and should 
another new industry be added to those already 
rooted, I shall most gladly send you some parti- 
culars at some future time. 
J. LInDLutzy, 
Northern Wairoa, Auckland, N.Z. . 


ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


The report on the progress and condition of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, during the year 1880, has 
just been issued. 


INDIAN AND CoLoNIAL Botanic GARDENS. 


The remarks made in the Kew Report for 1878 on 
the relations of this establishment with the botanic 
gardens of our various dependencies have to a con- 
siderable extent anticipated the actual course of events. 
A great increase of activity, arising from a variety 
of causes, has characterised almost all these institutions 
with which we are in regular correspondence, entailing 
a very great extension of the official work transacted 
at Kew, independent of the purely administrative 
work of the establishment itself. I may refer to a 
paper read by the Assistant Director at the Colonial 
Institute on May 11, of last year, on the Botanical 
Enterprise of the Bmpire [see Gardener's Chronicle, 
1880, vol. xii, pp. 615, 624], as giviny some idea 
of the extent to which the ramifications of the foreign 
relations of Kew have extended, and of the growth 
of the demands of all kinds which are now made 
upon its resources. Two of our most important 
botanical departments, those of Ceylon and Jamaica, 
have been to a large extent reorganised under new 
Directors within the last two years. I trust that 
in the future these will become more and more the 
head-quarters of botanical enterprise for our eastern 
and western tropical colonies respectively, and will 
not be content with the limited scope of departments 
strictly confined in their operations to their own local 
spheres.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR PLANTERS ON 


_ ARBORICULTURE, 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, 19th November 1881.) 


Nothing saves time in the growth of trees and 
other plants like the careful cleaning, culture, and 
nourisbment, if need be, 
must perforce spend their whole lives. The longevity 
of the trees, their value in a state of maturity, and 
the worth of the prunings and thinnings at various 
stages, all appeal to planters to give them a fair 
and liberal start in good, sweet, clean soil. To plant 
choice trees or shrubs in sour soil, already full to 
repletion with the roots of Brambles, Briars, and 
coarse weeds, is to court failure. In the strugyle 
for life which the plants are thus forced to engage 
in, the survival of the fittest seldom proves that the 
trees were the fittest for the po-ition selected or 
preparation provided for them. Next to the whole- 
sale culture of the soil here advised was the old 
plan of digging out the holes for the plants several 
months or a year before the planting takes place. 
If the holes and the earth on their sides be kept 
free from weeds, and frequently broken up during the 
season, sufficient mellow, sweet, warm soil will be 
available to allure the roots toa fresh start and vigorous 
growth in their new quarters. Where no such prepar- 
ations haye been nor can now be made a third mode 


of the soil in which they | 


of fostering rapid rooting in new quarters is still 
available. This consists in giving each tree a few 
spadefuls of good soil or compost immediately under 
or over the roots. This will give them a good start, 
which will not only save time, but ensure an aug- 
mentation of growing force at starting. The latter 
is of the greatest importance, for a vigorous start 
often ensures a healthy growth throughout the whole, 
or the major part, of the life of the tree or plant. 
Not only is a good preparation the surest means of 
insuring a vigorous, healthy, and rapid growth of 
timber or other trees, but it is also the best antidote 
to accidents from sucb storms and gales as we have 
had this autumn. A practical survey of hundreds of 
trees prostrated by the gales reveals the fact that 
it is those on shallow or unprepared soils that have 
been destroyed by wholesale, whereas trees on deeper 
land have eithcr withstood its force, or broken off 
sharp rather than give up their root holdfasts. Nothing 
fosters deep root growth so much as a vigorous start 
immediately after planting in good well prepared soil. 
As far as resistance to storms and the formation of 
fine timber is concerned, there can be no doubt that 
the best mode of all is to sow the seeds where the 
trees are to grow. Hach tree would then be perfect 
‘with its tap-root intact, and hence virtually storm- 
proof in this country. In many cases there would 
also be a gain of time by thus sowing on the permanent 
site of the timber, provided the sets were properly 
prepared, and the seedlings kept clean from the first, 
and thinned in time, When thisis impracticable, small 
and healthy trees should be chosen in preference to 
larger, and the shorter the interval between nursery 
beds and permanent quarters the better for the well- 
being ot the trees. d 


VANILLA.—According to Mr. Horne, vanilla of excel- 
lent quality is grown in the Seychelles Islands, an 
acre yielding about 250 Ib. of vanilla, which realizes 
anet profit of 2,500 rupees. Seychelles vanilla obtained 
the first prize at the Paris Exhibition.—Pharmaceutica 
Journal, ‘ 

Importing Puants.—In answer to ‘‘Tree Fern,” 
ferns and palms, if small enough, might best be 
brought from Calcutta in Wardian cases, Many orchids, 
if they are collected when at rest, may be sent home 
as cargo in ordinary packing cases, through the sides 
of which a few large auger holes have been bored, 
so as to ensure perfect ventilation. In shipping cases 
of plants, directions to stow them away quite clear 
of the heated engine rooms, &c., shouldbe given. 
Large trunks of tree ferns may be packed in long 
packing cases or crates in dry moss, after the fronds 
have been removed, and thus shipped as cargo. Very 
rare orchids should be tied firmly on teak-wood blocks 
(or have their roots packed in coconut fibre), and 
should then be grown for some months in Calcutta 
in order to establish them, and enable their fleshy 
roots to cling firmly by growing naturally on the blocks, 
after which they may be screwed firmly to the sides of 
close Wardian cases, and thus brought home on the poop 
of a steamer, safely lashed below the awning. Unless 
“Tree Fern’s” friend in Calcutta is au fait at pre- 
paring the plants named for exportation, he will find — 
the expenses more apparent than the success in get- 
ting home living plants. Models of Wardian cases — 
may be seen in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, or 
at Messrs. Veitch’s, Chelsea Nurseries, Londor, and 
any Chinese or native carpenter in Calcutta will make — 
such cases at a moderate price. I should not advise 
the attempt to import the plants named, unless ‘‘ Tree 
Fern’s’ correspondent is practically acquainted with 
the particular species or varieties of plants he requires, 
add the best way of preparing them for export in the 
way he desires. Most amateurs pay very dearly. for 
their experience in such matters,—F, W, B.—/ield, 
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Atmonps.—86,763 ewt. of Almonds, of the value of 
£334,713, were imported in 1880.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Poratos.—The imports of Potatos in 1880 amounted 
to 9,755,514 ewt., of the value of £2,847,027.—J/bid. 
ORANGES AND Liemons.—The total number of bushels 
of Oranges and Lemons imported in 1880 was 5,658,799, 


the value being £1,463,019.—/bid. ~ 
7 Tur Carstcum which yields the cayenne pepper 


alluded to, is C. tetragonum, called by the Spaniards 
“ Pimento,’”under which name it has often been im- 
ported from Spain. This large and handsome capsicum, 
often as large as a good-sized tomato, is of two colours, 
scarlet and golden-yellow. Its appearance is familiar 
to all who have visited the vegetable markets of 
Southern Europe at the season when it is ripe. It 
is largely used in salads, and the large heaps exposed 
for sale are very couspicious by the beauty of their 
colours. When ground the pods are both used for a 
eculiar fresh flavour which they possess, and ‘also 
, or colouring some dishes.— Pharmaceutical Journal. 
Snake Porson.—In reference to the use of perman- 
ganate of potash as an antidote to cobra poison, Mr. 
A. Wynter Blyth points out, in the Lancet (November 
5, p. 812), that his experiments were made in 1877, some 
time before Dr, Lacerda published his results, and that 
he only found permanganate of potash of use if applied 
immediately after the insertion of the poison.—/bid, 
Tue AGRICULTURE or THE Wortp.—A carefully 
compiled and comprehensive agricultural chart, by the 
well-known agricultural writer, Mr. H. Kains-Jackson, 
showing the comparative food production of the chief 
countries of the world, is published with the Graphic 
for this date. By means of coloured diagrams the 
yields of the various cereals, such as Wheat, Rye, 
Maize, &c.; the Wheat and Flour imports into the 
United Kingdom for the past tive years; the Hop and 
Grape average harvest; the amount of live stock, in- 
eluding horses, cattle, pigs, and sheep, for the current 
year, are strikingly compared. This chart affords an 
admirable survey of the subject with which it deals, 
and at the present time, when the question of foreign 
and home agriculture is so universally under discussion, 
it will prove of great value for reference purposes, 
and of the highest interest to all concerned in 
agricultural operations.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Water AND TypHotp FevEr.—Dr. Lowe, of King’s 
Lynn, throws out a valuable suggestion in the Lancet 
(November 12, 1881, p. 853), which deserves the atten- 
tion of pharmacists. He points out the great danger 
of contracting typhoid fever by total abstainers or 
travellers, from drinking impure water. His experience 
has ied him, when travelling, always to carry a small 
ease containing a kettle and spirit lamp, and invariably 
_to boil water before drinking it ; also to apply Nessler’s 
test to it. He suggests that if 10 or 15 drops of that 
reagent were enclosed in a thin glass capsule and 
hermetically sealed, the fluid would keep for a length 
_ Of time, and a dozen or so packed in a box would 
form a valuable addition to a traveller's outfit. One 
of the capsules, broken in a wineglass, and a spoon- 
‘ful or-so of the suspected water added, would show 


ee Cc 


- at once if it were of a dangerous nature, and might | 


thus be the means of saving life. The danger of drinking 
“unfiltered water was also strikingly shown by Dr. 
Cobbold, at a recent meeting of the Linnean Society. 
A a who had been on a shooting expedition 
in Egypt, incautiously drank some canal water without 
using a pocket filter, nnd consequently became infested 
“With an internal parasite, Bilharzia hamatobia. Some 
hundreds of the ova taken froma drop of urine were 


they were hatched under the microscope, and the larves 
fusorial animalculw, These, of course, would easily 


be overlooked in drinking water, and would give rise 
to hematuria.— Pharmaceutical Journal, 


exhibited at the meeting, during the course of which | 


Appeared undér the form of cone-shaped ciliated in. | 


| 


Manures.—In 1880 the quantities and values of 
imported manures were :—Bones of animals and fish 
for manure only, 78.138 tons, value £436,186 ; guano, 
80,497 tons, value £810,177; unenumerated, 192,040 
tons, value £537,279—the total values being £1,783, 642. 
—CGardeners’ Chronicle. 

VEGETATION IN CuiNA.—The British Consul report- 
ing on the trade of the port of Wenchow in China, 
describes a short journey made by. him in April, 
100 miles westward up the river Ou, on which 
Wenchow is situated, to the prefectural city of Ch’u 
Chow. He descrbes the natives as being extremely 
amiable all along the route, whereas those to the 
south ‘are most uncouth and unfriendly. At a distance 
of 40 miles from Wenchow lies the small and 
dilapidated city of Ch’ing ‘L’ien, famous for its iron 
and soapstone; the iron is of excellent quality, but 
the natives do not understand the art of manufact- 
uring it well, and consequently import a considerable 
amount of foreign nail-rod iron in preference to it. 
From Ching ‘Tien to Ch’u Chow a succession of 
rapids have to be crossed, which makes it a tedious 
journey for the traveller, and a most laborious one 
for the boatmen, who have to get out and haul their 
flat-bottomed boats by sheer force over the rapids. 
In times of drought there is not sufficient water 
for any but the smallest boats to come down, which 
is a considerable hindrance to the trade of the porty 
Though it was early in April there were splendid 
crops of Wheats, fields upon fields of the opium 
Poppy in full bloom, as well as Peas and Beans, 
almost ready for gathering. The hills were covered 
with the valuable Tea-oil shrub (Camellia Sasanqua) ; the 
small fruits are abundantly produced, and when ripe 
they burst, and two or three brown seeds drop out: from 
these the oil is expressed. There were also quantities 
ofa beautiful flowering tree, whieh produces another 
valuable oil, much used for varnish and to oil the native 
umbrellas. Vegetable tallow trees were also abundant, 
but not yet in foliage, wheraas in the autumn they quite 
light up the country with their scarlet leaves and in- 
numerable bunches of snow-white seeds, It is from the 
neighbourhood of Ch’u Chow that the Bamboos and 
timber-poles are brought down in endless quantities to 
Wenchow, for export. Ch’u Chow, too, is the principal 
seat of the Coir Palm, from the fibre ofwhich excellent 
rain-coats and matsare made. For about 2s. a fisher- 
man ean get a coat that will last him for years.—J//id. 

SponGes.—Some time since mention was made in 
these columns of the mode of growing sponges from 
cuttings, proposed by Professor Oscar Schmidt of 
Gratz. According to New Remedies (p. 321), several 
dealers in New York are exhibiting sponges that have 
been grown in this way, so that the industry has become 
an established fact. In one experiment four thousand 
sponges were thus grown, at a total cost of 50 dollars, 
and the cultivation is now being repeated successfully 
at Pine Key, in Florida. Whilst speaking of sponges 
attention may be directed to an interesting paper 
by M. J. Hamilton, M.B., in the Zdinburgh Medical 
Journal (November), in which he shows that sponge, 
rendered antiseptic and inserted in a wound, acts in 
the same way as blood clot or fibrous lymph in_be- 
coming vascularized and replaced by cicatrica! tissue. 
In ten days it seemed to be slightly vascular, and 
bled when pricked, In one case after the sponge had 
become filled with tissue and had completely disappeared, 
the clipping out of a small portion was not attended 
with pain, showing that probably nerves had not 
found their way into the new mass. Mr. Hamilton 
considers that the blood vessels are the primary, and 
the connective tissue elements the secondary factors in 
the organizing process, which he looks upon as a healing 
up rather than as a contracting down one, the capil- 
laries being thrown up as granulation loopsby the pro- 
pelling action of the heart,—Pharmaceutical Journal, 
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Cop LIVER OL JELLY can easily be prepared in 
the following manner :— 


Kk Cod liver oil 5 fluid ounces 


Best isinglass ... ... ... 2 drachms 
Sugar (white) powdered ... 14 ounce 
Oil of bitter almonds 4 drops 


99 ALIS PICE a, anal omnes 

; te cinnamon (Ceylon) 2 ,, 
Wratere cc. pecodten wean by fluid ounce 

Having placed the cod liver oil, isinglass and 
water in a suitable vessel over a water-bath, apply 
sufficient heat to melt the isinglass, then add the 
sugar, the essential oils having been mixed with it 
by trituration, and remove from the fire, stirring the 
mixture as it cools until it thickens. When it is cold 
a firm jelly will result, which will keep without 
spoiling for any length of time if put upin corked 
bottles. The consistence of this jelly is such that it may 
be taken in water, milk or wine without tasting the oil. 
—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

CHANGE oF Crop.—We frequently hear it urged 
that a complete change of crop in cultivated ground 
is necessary to success—such, for instance, as the 
four-course system often provided for in agricultural 
agreements between landlord and tenant. Yet, 
although this kind of change has its advantages in 
the case of some crops, more or less according to 
the nature of the land, the idea is often pushed 
“much further than there is use in, or need for, In 
Messrs. Osborn’s nursery at Fulham there is this 
year, as usual, a considerable breadth devoted to 
maiden Peaches remarkable for their unusual, strong, 
even condition; and we understand that on this 
identical piece of ground maiden Peaches, alternating 
with Seakale, and nothing else, have been grown for 
forty-years, and Mr. Pitman, so long in charge of 
the fruit tree department here considers them the 
best maidens he ever had. Although, doubtless, some 
plants more than others exhaust the soil of the 
particular elements they require to build up their 
substance, yet, at all events, this piece of ground 
has not had its ability exhausted to grow the plants 
that without change it so long has borne.—@ard- 
eners’ Chronicle. 

Broom Corn IN AMERICA.—In connection with 
the subject of the more extended utilization of Broom 
Corn (Sorghum saccharatum) in America for sugar- 
making, a correspondent in Land and Water gives 
the following history of its introduction and cultivation 
in America :—This piant is said to have been introduced 
into America by Dr. Franklin, who, having accidentally 
seen a small wisp of it in the possession of a lady 
at Philadelphia, found, when examining it as an 
imported curiosity, one little seed left in it, which 
he planted, and from this has sprung all the present 
Broom Corn in the United States. The Shakers are 
the people who chiefly used to cultivate Broom Corn 
in America, and they did it in the first place for 
the purpose of manufacturing it into brooms, 
A little of the seed was sown, like other corn, in 
some gardens belonging to the Society of Shakers 
at Watervliet, New York, in 1791, and in the 
course of four years it began to excite attention. 
Some brooms were made of it, the handles being of 
soft maple timber, and they sold well at 50 cents 
each; so some machinery was erected of a very 
simple description, which has of course been gradually 
very vastly improved, But now a great part of the 
brush of Broom Corn raised in the valley of the 
Ohio, together with broom-handles, is shipped to 
England, it having been found that the brooms can 
be sold cheaper over here if made by us than if 
made there and exported to this country. The seed 
fattens sheep and poultry as well as Indian Corn 
does, and whén ground and mixed with Wheat-bran 
it is given to milch cows,—ZJbid. 


Soy Beans in Cuina.—The Soy Bean (Soja hispida), 
as is well known, is very largely used in China as 
an article of food, A kind of curd is prepared from 
them, but they are mainly used to manufacture an 
edible soil, and the refuse pulp after the expression 
of the oil is manufactured into cakes, the size and 
shape of large cheeses, weighing about 60 1b., which 
are used either as fodder for animals, or more 
frequently as manure, especially for Sugarcane plant- 
ations in the southern parts. The beans are known 
under three distinct varieties, black, yellow, and 
green: the yellow are said to be the lest, as pro- 
ducing most oil. It is stated in a recent report from 
Newchwang that the natives of that place boast 
that the oil made on the spot is much better than 
that made from the same beans after their arrival 
in the South. The harvest takes place in August 
and September, and the beans from the neighbouring 
localities are shipped from Newchwang before the 
river closes, and during the winter, when the roads 
are hard and the rivers can be crossed on the ice, 
thousands of carts arrive from the more distant districts 
with produce that is shipped away the following 
spring or summer. In fact, the shipment of produce 
goes on all the year round as long as the port is 
open. Bean-oil and bean-cake can be kept any length 
of time without spoiling; the beans themselves are 
more perishable, but will keep for a year or more 
if preserved from damp.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

ORCHARD PLANTING AND CULTURE.—Now that many 
an acre of wood, hop-garden, pasture, &c., is being 
converted into orchard, in the belief that fruit grow- 
ing is one of the best objects to which capital and 
labour can be employed in these days of agricultural 
depression, it is well to note that it is most essential 
that a good deep loamy soil should be selected, and 
which should rest on a dry subsoil—at least one 
through which there is natural drainage. Many an 
orchard has failed for want of attention to these 
essential conditions. Trees will flourish for fifteen or 


twenty years, and then decay, and it is a painful 
disappointment when such a disaster occurs. The 
farther north the site of the orchard, and the 


moister and colder the climate, the more necessary 
is it to have a proper subsoil. An old cultivator 
of fruit in orchards has remarked, that if the ground 
be sheltered it is best to plant each tree upon a 
small raised mound of earth; by this means the roots 
are always near the eurface, and the trees are uniformly 
more fruitful in consequence. There are many orchards 
scattered about the country in which the trees are 
gradually becoming barren, and decaying for want 
of proper drainage, and those who plant now should 
endeavour to avoid the errors committed by their fore- 
fathers. In Kent and other fruit-growing districts 
where orchards are systematically cultivated, the matter 
of pruning reccives greater attention than in some 
other parts. To have fruitful trees it is necessary 
to keep them open in their heads, not to allow a 
great quantity of small and cross branches in the 
insides, which prevent the wood from properly ripening 
in autumn, and the sun and air from circulating 
in summer. With proper pruning the fertility of 
the tree is promoted and finer fruit rewards the 
cultivator, Whether the soil should be sown with 
grass seeds or be kept cultivated is an open question, — 
but modern practice follows the lead of the latter — 
course, as bush fruits are in a large number of cases © 
planted alternately with standard trees. Inthe case — 
of a Cherry ovchard th» trees appear to flourish best — 
when the soil is carpeted with grass, and thus itis | 
that Cherry trees are geuerally planted by themselves | 
and not mixed with others. An open cultivated soil, | 
care being taken not to injure the fibrous roots on | 
the surface, is the best for standard Apple, Pear, ~ 
and Plum trees.—Jbid. a 
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1881 IN CEYLON. 


Commercially, the year closes with marked depres- 
sion in the markets for several of our staples : coffee 
has touched a point so low that consolation is 
found in the fact that it cannot go mach lower, that 
consumption is bound to increase, and that a check 
will be given to the production in Brazil even if the 


Slave Question, gradually but surely ripening for an. 


outburst, does not come to a head. Coconut Oiland 
Cinnamon are so very cheap, that nothing but abund- 
ant crops can encourage the native planters to keep 
up the exports. On the other hand our New Pro- 
ducts promise well. Tea is steadily advancing in 
importance, and its home prospects are good, and in 
this connection the benefit gained from tho repre- 
sentation of the Colony at the Melbourne Exhibition is 
one redeeming feature worthy of notice in the history 
of 1881. The Cinchona bark market too has satis- 
factorily passed through the strain put upon it by 
large importations of Ouprea bark from South America, 
and the prospects of the cultivators of the fine 
descriptions (Crown, Hybrid; and Calisaya) con- 
tinue favourable. 

The position of our planting enterprise per se ig 
certainly more satisfactory and encouraging than it was 
twelve months ago. It is acknowledged on all hands that 
a great improvement has taken place during the 
past four months in the appearance of our coffee 
fielde, notwithstanding that estimates of crop have 
as a rule been exceeded and in almost all cases 
fully realized, while strict economy has been main- 
tained. For the first time for six years, aseason of 
the good old normal type, with rain falling more 
or less steadily all through crop from October to Decem- 
ber, has been experienced, and the trees are now in splen- 
did condition for blossom. Fine weather may be 
anticipated from the present appearances in Colombo, and 
certainly the New Year breaks with much to raise 
the hopes of the coffee estate proprietor in the 
Central Province, There is no reason either to abate 
one jot of the fair expectations based on “‘ New Pro- 
ducts.” The growth of tea in Ceylon satisfies the 
keenest critic; the manufacture as a whole will im- 
rove every season, and this colony is destined to be 
a great tea-producing country. So with Cinchona, 
Cocoa (which is flourishing space) and Liberian Coffee 
‘trees of which at four years old are yielding at the 
rate of 2 tons per acre), Cardamoms and Rubber, 
Native industry in grain and fruit has been re- 
arded during 1881 with more than average returns, 
d the country has been free from any epidemic 
isease or loga] scarcity of food. 


a 


THE CEYLON COFFEE CROP. 

A merchant writes :— 

“Can you tell me what the estimate of last season’s 
880-81) coffee crop was at this time last year? Also 
What do you estimate the present crop (1881-82) will 
turn out? We require above information for the mail, 
d1I know no one more able to give reliable tigures 
than yourself.” 
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In January 1881, our estimate of the then current 
coffee crop, or rather export, fell as low as “ three-fifths 
of the total shipped in season 1879-80,” which . was 
669,614 ewt. In other words, we estimated for 1880-81 
a possible minimum export of 400,000 ewt., although 
we hoped 450,000 would be made, and even exceeded. The 
actual result on the 30th September 1881 was a total 
export for the season of 453,758 cwt. 

Tor the current season it is very difficult to make 
an approximate estimate, so great has been the dis- 
crepancy between the reports of different authorities. 
In most districts on the Kandy side, estate estimates are 
being fully realized, but the Uva spring crop is to be 
a poor one. About a month ago we took a note of four 
different estimates of the season’s outturn—chiefly by 
Visiting Agents—which ran as follows: 450,000 ewt. ; 
550,000 to 580,000 ewt. ; 600,000 ewt.; and 650,000 ewt. 
Up to the 5th instant, we have only shipped 118,689 
against 146,671 cwt., 165,926, and 209,216 ecwt. up to 
the same date of previous seasons. But the present 
crop is admittedly a very late one, and in 1879 we 
shipped 600,000 ewt. for the nine months from Janu- 
ary to September. Our inclination is to adhere to 
600,000 cwt. as the safest present estimate for the total 
export of coftee from Ceylon during Season 1881-82. 


OEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
: REporr. 

To be presented at the half-yearly meeting, to be held 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, in the City °of London, at 
2p.m., on the 20th December, 1881 : 

1.—The Directors have reason to expect that their Cey- 
lon coffee crop for the current year will amount to about 
18,500 ewt., or about 5,000 cwt. more than that of last 
year; butit is yet too early to speak with certainty on 
this point. The prices already obtained have been good. 

2.—The Directors regret that they cannot yet report any 
very considerable dimunition of the coffee leaf-disease, 
which has so very injuriously affected all estates in Cey- 
lon, and lessened their crops; but it is satisfactory to know 
that the disease has entirely disappeared from certain 
coffee districts in India, and that it is the opinion of many 
practical planters that it has never yet killed a coffee 
tree in Ceylon. 

3.—The crop of tea from the Company’s estates will prob- 
ably be about 120,000lb. That of last year was 82,275lb. 
and better prices have so far been obtained than last year. 
There is a marked improvement in the quality of recent 
arrivals. 

4th.—The directors are extending the cultivation of cin- 
chona on the Company’s Estates, and from this source they 
look for considerable future profits. 

Oeylon cocoa has lately realized very high prices in this 
market, and the Directors’ attention has been for some time 
tuned to the cultivation of this article. Other products 
receive much attention, and already some profit has been 
obtained from them. 

5th.—The directors have been anxious as to a lawsuit in 
Oeylon, that has been mentioned before to the proprietors. 
About August this year the plaintiff obtained a decree from 
a district court in Ceylon forthe appointment of « receiver, 
and the management of several estates passed from the 
Company, but on appeal to the Supreme Court, in October 
last, the judgment of the diserict court was reversed, with 
costs on both sides, and in both courts in the Company’s 
favour. The Company has regained possession of all the 
properties, and is pressing for the objections alleged against 
the accounts, and thus every reasonable effort is being made 
to close this matter altogether. 

6.—Mauritius.—-Most of tho sugar is now made and being 
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sold at Mauritius, and by the latest estimates the crop is 
likely to be about 6 ,000,000lb. against 4,362,8041b. last year, 
1880-1. Prices are, on the average, slightly higher, and, as 
the disbursements are rather less, it is now confidently hoped 
acredit balance of some amount may this year come to profit 
and loss, instead of the adverse balance of last year. The 
small lawsuit in Mauritius, which the directors considered 
at an end, has been revived on appeal, but it is likely 
to come to a trial soon, and the amount involved is not of 
great importance. 
7.—It is not customary or possible at the half-yearly 
meetings to report much upon the accounts. The following 
statement may, however, be interesting to the proprietors :— 
The amount of mortgages and other 
securities at Mauritius which in 
the last report was . £64026 3 3 
Is now Bo 43,025 19 5 
Being a reduction in amount of 
investments in Mauritius of £21,000 3 10 
The Directors have also sold 
property in Ceylon for about £900 0 0 
The amount of debentures on 
3lst March, 1881, was... £78,288 10 0 
On the Ist January, 1882, it 
willbe... 60,500 0 0 


Reduction ... £17,738 10 0 


The calls that have been made : 
£88,781 


in 1881 amounted to 
Of which there has been received 75,349 
Leaving arrears £13,482 
The arrears for calls ‘in 1880 now 

amount to 6,612 


Making the total arrears of calls on 
shares not otherwise dealt with £20,044 


Since the 31st March last, the direct- 
ors have forfeited 450 shares,; 
upon which capital had been paid £3,380 
And in connection with these for- 
feited shares there has been a 
surrender of 232 fully paid shares 


upon which capital had been paid 4,640 


Making thus £8,020 to be applied 
in the yearly account 31st March, 1882, to the credit of the 
account estimated deficiency in value of assets. 

All the remaining over- -due Calls are receiving constant 
attention. 

7.—The directors have again warmly to thank the pro- 
prietors for the general promptitude with which the calls 
have been met and it is with regret that they find it will be 
necessary to make a call of £1 per share im April next. 


GrorcE Suarr Smrrson, Chairman. 


INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, | 
(LIMITED.) 


Report by the Directors to the fourth ordinary general 
meeting of the Company, to be held on Wednesday, the 
14th day of December, 1881, at twelve o’clock, within 
the Accountant’s Hall, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 

The Directors submit herewith the accounts of the 
Oompany for the year ending 30th September 1881. 

In view of the. continued difficulty im finding suitable 
investments for the Company’s funds, the Directors have 
not deemed it expedient to press for debentures during 
the past year, consequently a sum of only £11,830 has been 
added to this ace ount, while a sum of £500 has been retired, 

The investments made by the Company during the past 
year amount to £16,383 6s 8d, whilst there had been repaid 
£3,946 11s 1d; A very large number of applications for 
loans have been received since the date of last report, 
but the security offered in many cases did not admit of 
their bemg entertained, 

The directors are glad to be able to report that the 
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security for the invested funds of the Company continues 
satisfactory, and that the interest on all Bonds has been 
punctually met, with the exception of £800, which the 
directors have every reason to except will be settled shortly. 

The Board obtained much benefit from the information 
received from their Secretary, Mr. Kirwan, as the result 
of his visit to Oeylon. While in the island, this gentle- 
man made a careful inspection of all the estates in which 
the Association is interested, and his report may be held 
as extremely satisfactory. 

Prospects in Ceylon are reported to be slowly, though 
steadily improving. The cultivation of new products is 
being rapidly extended, and the success which has already 
attended the growth of these promise well for the eventual 
rise in the price of land in the colony. 

The Directors have to report with much regret the 
resignation of their late managers, Messrs. Grahames, Crum 
& Spens, owing to a change in the rules of the Glasgow Stock 
Exchange, whereby members thereof are prohibited from 
holding the appomtments of managers of Public Companies. 

The election of a new manager has been left to the 
first statutory meeting of the new Board, meanwhile Mr. 
Kirwan continues to act in that capacity. 

By the Profit and Loss Account, it will be seen that the 
balance atthe disposal of the Oompany amounts to 

£2,837 15 11 

The Directors advise that the sum should 
be applied, viz.: 

(1.) In payment of a dividend 
at the rate 6 per cent. to the share- 
holders £1,800 0 0 

(2.) In writing off the whole 
balance of expenses in connect- 
ion with the debentures issued 
during the year, 


5195 
1,851 9 5 


Leaving a balance of — £986 6 6 
of which it is proposed to place £800 to a Reserve Fund, 
and to carry forward the balance of £186 6s 6d to next account, 

The Directors falling to retire at this time are Messrs. 
King and Aitken. 

The Directors regretthat Mr. Aitken, owing to the distance 
of his business from town, is unable to continue his seat 
on the Board. 

The Board recommend that Mr. King be re-elected, and that 
Mr. Nathaniel Spens of Messrs. Grahames, Crum & Spens, late 
Managers of the Company, be elected to fill the vacant seat. 

It also falls to the Shareholders to elect Auditors for 
the current year, Messrs. Alexander Moore, ©. A., Glasgow, 
and David Cowan, O. A., Edinburgh, are eligible and offer 
themselves for election. 

J. Brooxs Wricut, Interim Chairman ; 
J. Marrtanp Kirwan, Secretary. 


Balance Sheet as at 30th September 1881. 
Dr. . Liabilities. 
Capital Account— 


15,000 Shares of £10 each—£160,000— 


Assets. 
Loans over Landed Property in Ceylon 
Interest accrued, and £800 of interest in arrea, 
Balance and Expenses in connection with 
issuing Preise epplicaple to future 


years, aA 51 9 om 
Sundry Debtors, ee She 53 11 8 | 
Funds :— ; ‘S| 
At credit with Bankers, £19,141 3 4 
Oash at Office, 24 7 
Atcredit with bankers (abroad) 353 5 5 19,518 17 
£109,559 16 


of which paid up £2 per share £30,000 0 0 
Debenture Account, ie 200 67,540 O O 
Royal Bank of Scotland—in temporary loan, 7,800 0 0 
Interest on Debentures, accrued but not due, 1,310 4 1 
Sundry Oreditors, ba =f 7116 29 
Profit and Loss account for balance 2837 15 11 


£109,559 16 2 


Or. | 


£87,114 12 10 
2821 4 11 


nm ht ~ we oe a <r @ mew 
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CEYLON CINCHONA CULTURE AND ITS CRITICS, 
The Nilgiri paper (the South of India Observer) 


dvaws some rather sweeping conclusions from Col, 
Beddome’s yveport on Cinchona Culture in Ceylon, 
- thus:— 


We do not gather, from a careful perusal of the pro- 
ceedings before us, that Oeylon possesses any special 
advantages for the growth of cinchona. On the contrary, 
both in soil and climate, the conditions are such as will never 
make it a formidable rival of Southern India in cinchona 
cultivation. The extreme moisture of the climate, com- 
bined with a characteristic subsoil, clayey and impervious, 
render it unsuitable as a home for permanent cinchona 
estates. Oanker is induced as soon as the tree, from the 
exigencies of development above ground, begins to strike root 
into the cold sour subsoil. This condition of the soil may 
help to explain what has puzzled ow: Ceylon friends, namely, 
the dying out in patches of parts of cinchona plantations, 
and to the same cause may be ascribed the extreme difficulty 
of establishing plants in the field, necessitating replanting 
for three or four years in succession of the same field. Pro- 
_prietors of Ceylon cinchona property have not been slow 
to perceive the unsuitability of the climate and soil in 
this respect, and hence we find them adopting uprooting 
asa mode of harvesting which, with present prices, has 
proved very remunerative. The lengthened droughts 
of the Nilgiris are favorable to officinalis, and a 
: inference to draw from this fact, is that 
‘ planting of the species is imperative to 
give the surface soil that shelter from the sun’s rays 
which will enable it to retain its moisture. This is what 
. Cross recommends, when he advocates close planting 
and the encouragement of undergrowth, on the drier parts 
ofthe Nilgiris. Oolonel Beddome remarks that the heavy 
monsoon and rain all the year ronnd induces “ early 
maturity and the too early flowering of the trees.” Mr. 
Uross attributes early flowering to open planting and gene- 
il dryness, excessive dampness does not, seem to be ab- 
solutely necessary here, and the Cinchona is so varied in 
habit and character that a variety can be found to suit 
a locality as well as a locality to suit a variety. 


We are greatly surprised to see an authority like 
Beddome attributing early maturity and flower- 


surely has the very 
opposite effect. Apart from the fact that certain 
pecies and varieties, often in proportion to their 


The true cause, 
mentioned, 


but in spite of if. 


the tendencies we have is 


nm effort to propagate their kind is common to all 
mits. But the Indian jowmalist is quite mistaken 
n drawing from Col. Beddome’s report the inferences 
at both soil and climate in Ceylon are unfayourable 
the growth of cinchona. There is abundance of 
ep and fairly rich soil in Ceylon, in which cin- 
¢honas flowish and will flomrish, and, as far as 
¢limate goes, ows is superior to that of Indi or 
bven Java, It is not because of prolonged droughts, 


‘but in spite of them, that cinchonas flourish on 
he Nilgivis and in Java. It is the rich soil which, 
the case of Sonthern India and the Duteh 


| hy, enables the cinchonas to survive the trying 
‘droughts to which they are occasionally subject. 

On the question of Ledgeriana cuttings the same 
‘contemporary states:— : 

We think, however, that Colonel) Beddome’s observations 


as to the facility with which the cuttings are propagated 
is not borne out in practice. Mr. Grant’s nursery of Ledg- 
erianas, to which reference is made, may have been what 
Colonel Beddome describes it at the time, but we know 
that the cuttings of this species look green and fresh for 
a long time without putting out a single rootlet, 

We should like to have full details of the success 
obtained in Ceylon with cuttings of the best kinds 
of C. Ledgeriana. Our personal experience and observation 
favow the position that a large proportion of cut. 
tings from Ledgerianas grow well in nursery beds and 
especially under glass. But what is the history of 
the resulting plants when put out into the field? 
This question of being able to propagate the best 
Ledgerianas from cuttings, such cuttings resulting 
in strong healthy trees when planted out, is one 
of the most important connected with cinchona culture, 
Mr. Moens’s process of gyvafting on succirubras has 
been a success so far; but it is slow, troublesome 
and expensive, and it will be much in favaur of 
planters in Ceylon if they can saye the time and 
the expenditure inyolved. 

What are the results of experience in Ceylon, so fai? 


COFFEK—TEA—CINCHONA: THE: PROSPEOT 
OF A FAVOURABLE BLOSSOMING SEASON. 


Liypvta, Ceylon, 9th Jan. 1882. 


We are now rejoicing in the true Christmas and New 
Year holiday weather, which would have been so accept- 
able had it, in due season, taken the place of the heavy 
rains and dense mists which prevailed. I am estimating 
the weather from the sensations of a lay mortal now, for 
experts in coffee planting declared that nothing could be 
better for their plant than the copious rains which 
havenow ended. In the midst of them a spike of blos- 
som was to be seen here and there, and I suspect the 
blazing sunshine which bathes the mountains and 
brightens the valleys as I write will bring out a 
very appreciable blossom. I was glad to hear from 
an intelligent and experienced planter; here that he 
believes in much of this exceptionally early blossom 
—early for this elevation—maturing into fruit. The 
genial weather is, of course, favourable for the growth 
of cinchonas, and as for tea, the rate at which it is put- 
ting on one golden flush after auother is a cheering 
sight to see. The qualifications in this latter case 
are the operations of that minute moth which can 
so rapidly convert succulent leaf into cindery débris 
and the occasional dying out of from two to half-a- 


dozen bushes, from tne poisonous effects of the roots 


of a species of symplochos. This tree seems 
prevalent in the higher forests of Ceylon than in 
the lower. The tree and its effects must be well- 
kaown in Assam, for my attention was first attracted 
to this enemy of the tea tree somewhat more than 
two years ago by Mr. Anderson, an Assam tea planter, 
who came to Ceylon on a visit to his brother, 
Mr, Anderson of Annfield estate, Dikoya. While 


more 


| going round the plantation from which | write and 
) goings 


giving the most unqualified opinion in favour of the 
soil, as a perfect tea soil, he ssked if plants sur. 
rounding the stump of a particular tree did not die 


off. I said [ had not noticed anything of the kind, 
but I had scarcely so replied when Mr. Anderson 
found what he was looking for; and since then 


more cases of the kind have been observed than 
is deemed desirable. Has the particular tree (the 
trunk always twisted and the wood soft) been identi- 
fied, and has the poisonous principle been discovered? 
In my own reading I have seen no account of thiy 
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tree,” Neither have I seen a description of the 
moth which becomes specially prevalent and harmful 
te tea at this season of the year. It is not so formid- 
able as red rust in India or helopeltis Aantonii in Java, 
but it is bad enough occasionally. There is nothing, 
apparently, which can be cultivated that has not its 
enemies. The foliage of the blue gums suffers from 
a kind of fungus spot (Dr. Thwaites asked as 
to look out for a bug, but we never detected 
an insect) which is capable of infecting cinchonas 
and tea, and occasionally a gum tree breaks off 
about the middle from a ‘species of canker. While 
it is only right to mention such drawbacks, the 
vast majority of the plants referred to shew luxuriant 
growth, and our old staple coffee, although its chief 
enemy is present and its effect manifest in particular 
spots, looks better than it has done for years back. 
May the improvement be permanent and the recovery 
complete ! 

To revert to the weather, which I last noticed 
om earthquake-day, the last day of 1881. On the 
morning of that day, the thermometer shewed that, in 
the previous twenty-four hours, the mercury had been up 
to 70° and down to 58”, the rainfall being ‘20 of an inch. 
On the morning of New Year’s Day the record gave 
@ maximum temperature of 73° and a minimum of 
58°, mild enough; but there was a heavy plump of 
rain after the earthquake, measured as ‘58 of an 
inch. Since then we have had no rain to speak of: 
‘21 recorded on the 2nd and ‘13 on the 8rd, while 
for the six days following there has been only a 
trace on one day. During the heavy rain on Christ- 
mas Eve (1°80 inch recorded on the morning of the 
25th of Dec.) there was a marked ‘‘blowing” from 
the south-west. There was, then, no wind to speak 
of until the night of Friday, the 6th, when the 
north-east commenced in full force, blowing and 
‘“‘soughing” all night long and so continuing well on 
into next day. On Saturday night we had “another 
of the same” in the shape of a strong north-easter, but, 
as previously, unaccompanied by rain. 

Had. there been rain in proportion to the wind, we 
should have had many more than a couple of trees 
(acacias) blown down. To see the swaying of the 
trees and the tossing of their arms, on ‘‘the gum 
ridge,” was a sight of animation, in strong contrast 
to the stillness which has prevailed since yesterday 
(Sunday) morning. Yesterday was lovely, and today 
is lovelier still. The atmosphere has so cleared that 
the moonlight has been exquisite, enabling us to read 
small type easily. While the sun has shone hotly 
in the daytime, heat has radiated into space at night, 
the result being that the maximum temperature has 
risen from 66° in the twenty-four hours ending on the 
morning of the 5th to 74° recorded this morning. 
But in the five days the maximum has gone down from 
58° to 52°. Last night and this morning, therefore, 
were cold; and the view between 6 and 7 a. m. of the _ 
circles of mountains which ramparts the grand 
valley, or rather series of valleys, of Dimbula was 
wonderfully distinct and beautiful, The only feature 
wanting in the landscape was a lake. And this re- 
minds me that the expanses of patanas which eo 
largely atoned for the want of glassy-surfaced, calm 
water are being circumscribed in consequence of the 
extension of cinchona culture, If the encroach- 
ment adds to the ability of planters to resist the 
effects of lessened returns from coffee, we must not 
complain of some small diminution of scenic effect in a 
view which is so profusely rich in the elements of 
grandeur and loveliness. From the brightness and 


* When in the Ouchterlony Valley afew years ago, 
we were told by Mr. Grant that the cause of the 
similar dying out of coffee bushes was the existence 
of the stock and roots of the wild cinnamon tree, 


power with which the sun is shining today, I have 
no doubt that the next twenty-four hours will shew 
a still greater disproportion between maximum and 
minimum temperature, and the prospect seems to be 
that fine weather will prevail in these mountain 
regions from now until the end of March or the 
beginning of April, occasional rainfall for short periods 
only rendering this weather still more pleasant. Now 
is the time to see the mountains, valleys, rivers and 
waterfalls of the upland regions of Ceylon at their best. 

P. S.—I have given last night’s figure for minimum 
temperature at this bungalow, which is situated on 
an elevated knoll 5,800 feet above sea level. In the 
assistant’s bungalow, lying in a valley, 1,100 feet 
lower, enclosed on all sides and through which several 
streams run, the cold was actually represented last 
night by so low a figure as 48°. The lowest ever 
recorded by Mr. Heelis was over 44°. That was in 
the month of March. In damp, grassy, low-lying 
spots, no doubt the temperature has been occasionally 
considerably lower. 


COFFEE PROSPECTS. 


There is always information worthy of attention 
in the monthly report of Messrs. Robert Von Glehn 
& Sons, London. We quote as follows from the latest 
to hand :— 

The price of middling plantation Ceylon Ooffee remains 
at 77s to 82s, or about the same as at the beginning of 
last month, and the few lots of colory bold and fine 
which have been brought to market have realized what are 
called fancy prices. The common and medium kinds of 
foreign coffee are, however, decidedly lower for the month 
and would be lower still if it were not for the firmness 
of holders. East India Plantation, though scarce and 
mostly well held, is also decidedly lower for the month, 
and for good colory B size old crop Tuttapolum estate, 
—the highest bid in Public sale this week was 71s. In 
Havre the price of Santos, good average, has fallen duri 
the past month from 64 fr. @ 6450 fr. to 60 fr.@ 60.50. 
The confidence of the Havre speculators remains unabated 
and the large holders are reperted as still among the chief 
buyers. A new feature in thismarket is that a great deal 
of coffee has been bought by speculators for monthly 
deliveries up till as late asJune 1882. As far as we can 
learn there is not the slightest fear of a break-down in- 
the Havre market, while should the position of coffee 
improve, it is probable that nearly the whole of the stock 
would be taken off the market and held for much higher 
prices, giving thus a great impulse to the coffee markets 
of the world. 

In New York 
11 cents on the 1st November to 104 cents, and this isa 
very heavy fall considering that the stock of Brazil coffee 
in the six chief ports of the United States is about 
75,000 bags les than last year, and that the consump- 
tion of Brazil coffee m the United States from Ist Jan. 
1881 to the lst November last averaged 190,434 bags per 
month as compared with a monthly average during the 
same period last year of 167,625 bags. But we believe 
that the New York market has lost much of its import- 
ance, and should no longer be looked upon as the re- 
gulating market for the United States, for we are informed 
that nearly one-half of the coffee now arriving in New 
York and the other chief ports of the United States goes 
direct through to the interior, (the ports being used 


merely for transit from the countries of production to | 


the interior) and leaving but a few cents dock charge 
per bag as a remembrance. An agitation is now on foot 
in New York to try and regain some of the old ascendancy 
over the market by means of public auctions, but this is 
not likely to succeed, as the tendency of all trade is to 
go more and more direct, and to suppress middlemen, — 

Itis a great question whether the-large increase in 


the consumption, as shewn by the monthly averages given — 


above, is not apparent rather than real, and is not in 


some Wayattributable tothealtered course of trade, for we — 
do not believe in a large increase in the actual consum- | 
tion of coffee, cheap though it be; when the cost of liying | 


the price of fair Rio has fallen from 


a 


_ paying one brokerage. 
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has increased as enormously as it has done in the United 
States. Some idea of this increase may be formed by 
the following comparison of the wholesale prices of — 


16th November, 1881. 1880. 
Butter pn ofsicents 28 cents 
Sugar « 9%a9% do oF do 
Potatoes ... ‘1 a1.25 do 60a70 do 
Flour $8.25 $7.15 
sacon 11 cents 83 cents 
Pork 18 do 15 do 
Lard 12% do 9} do 


From Rio we can get no reliable information respecting 
the probable outtumn of the present crop, We believe 
there is no doubt whatever that, as we stated in our cir- 
cular of the 11th October, the quantity of the 1880-81 
crop remaining in the interior on the Ist July last was 
greatly overestimated in being put at 1,500,000 bags. On 
the other hand, it seems equally clear that the 1881-52 crop 
must have been considerably underestimated in being put 
at 3,200,000 bags. 


But leaving estimates aside, let us look at the facts as 
far as they go. 

The total shipments from 
Rio from Ist January to 80th 
November have been — ...2,032,000 bgs. against 1,872,000 bgs. 


1881. 1880. 


Stock in Rio Ist Dec..., 326,000 ,, Ae 220,000 ,, 
Together . 2,357,000 ,, 6 2,092,000 


” ” 
The excess in the supply of Rio coffee this year as com- 
_ pared with last yearis therefore 265,000 bags. 
At Santos the receipts keep very high, and the crop 
promises to be as large as it was expected to be. 


1881. Tu80. 
The shipments from Santos, 
Ist July to 80th Nov. have bren...543,153 against 450,771 
Stock, 80th November... 142,000 os 86,000 


Together bags - 685,153 5 536,771 
The excess in the total, srpply of Santos coffee over 
last year amounts, therefore, so far to 149,000 bags. 
Yrom Ceylon the total shipments this season are re- 
ported to be :— 
Plantation - 8057 tons against 3200 tons last season 
_ Native - 91 430 4, rh 


For the identical fine high-grown plantation crops, which 
we bought last year, at about this time, for the Mediter- 
ranean ports, planters now ask Is to 2s more than we 
paid them last year. On what misconception of the posi- 
ion of coffee these pretensions are based we cannot imagine, 
It has prevented a fair amount of business which might 
have been done to the Mediterranean this year at relatively 
high prices, and, seeing that nearly all coffees are 20 to 30 
r cent. cheaper than last year and that the Oeylon crop 
about 15,000 tons larger than last year, if does not seem 
reasonable to ask 1s to 2s more. 

It is to be regretted, for their own sakes, that a class 
of men who have shown such intelligence and determination 
to overcome all difficulties in the cultivation of their estates 
should, when it comes to selling their crops, use such little 
wisdom or thought. They go on in the same old groove, 
consigning their coffee to London, where it is put up in 
"public sale, incurring the heavy London Dock charges, two 
Dickerages of }per cent., heavy tax for sampling, and the 
exporter’s commission before it reaches the consumer—as 
if there existed no lines of steamers to the Mediterranean 
at lower freights than to London, and as if it was not far 
more economical to sell the coffee direct to the consumer, 
As an instance of how little judg- 
ment is sometimes shown in the sale of Ceylon crops in 
~ London we may cite the sale, which took place two weeks 
ago, at about 75s of a parcel of Ceylon coffee, imported 
“in August, 1878, for which 1138 had been once refused! 


” ” 


Rather hard this criticism on Ceylon merchants and 
' planters: is it for Ceylon ? 
_ Coxe of 15,000 tons is teo much : 


than the previous one, 


The estimate of an ex- | 
we should be | 
lad if season 1881-2 gives 10,000 tons more coffee 
g g 


MR. GRANT DUFF ON AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Grant Duff, in opening the new buildings of 
the Agricultural College at Saidapett, delivered an 
address, which is thus summarized in a telegram to 
the Caleutta Hnglishman :— 

His lixcellency stated emphaticilly :—‘' It is my 
opinion that none of the many good influences which 
are now being brouglit to bear upon this Presidency 
is more likely to lead to the great increase of its 
prosperity than the diffusion of sound views on the 
subject of agriculture, a subject which mainly occu: 
pies the thoughts of 75 per cent of the population. 
We English have passed through many phases during 
our brief rule in Jndia, viz., the pacificatory phase, 
when we beat down armed wrong and gave the land 
rest from internal wars; the railway-building phase, 
which first made it possible for India to be some- 
thing more than an aggregate of provinces ; the codi- 
fying phase, when we established in the land a new 
idea of justice, and to some extent a new morality ; 
and the educational phase, when we opened to the 
studious and aspiring youth the long hived-up know- 
ledge of the West. We are now entering into the 
agricultural phase, We have given the lund peace, 
have destroyed scourges which have kept down the 
population, but one-fifth of our people are already 
under-fed in consequence and increasing rapidly every 
year. What is to be done? Something may be 
effected by fostering the manufacluring industry, and 
the mining industry may help to draw off a part of 
the agricultural population ; still we have only begun 
a solution of the problem. Shall we then look to 
emigration? It can do little, not much. Shall we try 
transposition of population? It can do somewhat 
more too, ‘There is much room in some parts of India, 
and a good deal of room in this Presilency, for an 
increasing breadth of tillage, but the chief increase 
must be lateral and not perpendicular, not extensive 
but intensive. It must be the result, in short, of 
more intelligent cultivation of the lands already tilled. 
To learn by actual experiment how the general 
maxims, common to agriculture everywhere, are to 
be made applicable to the circumstances of Southern 
India, and then to spread in all directions the know- 
ledge obtained by actual experiment, are the two mam 
objects in this institution.’ After referring to the opin- 
ions of the officers of the institution, His Excellency 
expressed great satisfaction that there were now a 
fair number of Brahmin pupils and most of those who 
seek admission were matriculated students of the 
Bombay and Madras Universities. ‘* The warning given 
by that terrible calamity which bad farming had made 
so much worse than it might otherwise have. been,” 
he added, ‘‘has been taken somewhat to heart in 
many of the European countries. Agriculture ranks 
higher than almost any other profession in England. 
There are few of our nobles who are not more or 
less devoted to it. In urging the natives of India 
to avail themselves more of the institution, we take 
a thoroughly consistent course.” 


CINCHONA BUILDINGS IN THE NEILGHERRY 
DISTRICT, 

During the latter months of last year our Govern. 
ment had under consideration a Report made by the 
Superintending Euziueer of the Circle, with estimates 
accompanying, on the subject of constructing certain 
buildings required for preparation of bark, the pro- 
duce ot the State Plantations on the Neilgherries, 
And as the plan had been approved of by higher 
authoritiey, through whose hands it passed, sanction 
was given to the execution of the works proposed 
the sum of K32,700 being appropriated for them in 
the current year’s Provincial Budget. But of that 
amount, R10,700 were surrendered by the super- 
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intending envineer, leaving R22,000 tocredit, as it 
appeared that the completion of the bui'dings would 
not take place for 18 months. The undrawn balance 
of R22,000, has not, however Japsed, Jut will be avail- 
able as required; and in addition thereto, Govern- 
ment have now promised to provide the balance re- 
quisite for the completion of the buildings, viz., R8,889, 
in the P. W. Provincial Budget for 1882-3, at 
the same time directing ‘‘that every effort should be 
made to push on the work,” so as to bring it to an 
early close. When all the details of the plain shall 
have been carried out, the structiire in progress will 
amply provide, we should think, for ali the needs of 
the establishment that is to operate in it. Since ‘‘the 
drying shed for the purpose of heating the barks with 
hot air, ue consist of 10 rooms, each 14 x 14 feet, 
and 14 high, except the end rooms near the furnace 
and chimney flue, which willbe somewhat larger and 
surrounded by a 10-feet verandah, required for pack- 
ing bark.” ‘‘Hach of these rooms will contain 2,744 
cubic feet of partly dry bark ; hence the 10 rooms have 
a total storage capacity of 274,400 cubic feet,-or suf- 
ficient for 23,600,000 lb. of bark of all kinds, [there 
being ten varieties at Naduvatam], and space will be 
provided for 2,000,000 lb. ‘of dried bark.” So that there 
is norisk of supply falling short of demand, when once 
stocks shall have accumulated to anything like the extent 
of the accommodation that has been providea for them.— 
Madras Atheneum. 


THE BRAZIL COFFEE ENTERPRISE :—EXPORT 
DUTIES AND SLAVERY. 


We call the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing extracts from the Rio News on the condition and 
prospects of the planting industry in the great South 
American Empire. When to the imperial duty of 13 
per cent, nominally, but in reality nearer 15 per cent, 
ae added the provincial, municipal, church and other 
dues, the total impost on Brazilian coflee must be equal 
to 20 per cent on its value. As Brazil is deeply in 
debt (chiefly for railway), and few sources of taxation 
other than coffee are avilable, it is not likely that the 
duties on the staple export will be abolished or even 
reduced. But that in the face of such enormous burd- 
ens the production and export of cotfee should have 
increased so largely, shews that the Brazilian planters must 
possess greater advantages than we had been in the 
habit of allowing in the shape of abundance of cheap land 
and cheap, that is to say slave, labour. The former 
advantage will long remain in favour of Brazil, but, if 
the emancipation policy is more honestly carried eut 
in the future than it has been in the past, the labour 
cisiculty will put Brazil more on a level of fair com- 
peition with other countries than is the case at pre- 
sent. As regards the heavy export tax on coffee, too, 
the planters are not likely to demand its abolition or 
reduction, so long as they receive more than equivalent 
advantages in the shape of large and rapidly supplied 
railway facilities, such as haye been so promptly and 
admirably conceded during the past ten years. We quite 
feel that export duties are objectionable if they can 
be ayoided. But we equally feel that they are justifiable 
when a great object has tobe gained. Had the policy 
we recommended been adopted, and the 24 per cent 
* export duty in Ceylon continued to be levied, but applied 
exclusively to railway construction, not only theline to 
Haputale but many others would now be in operation. 
Even better would it have been had the Ceylon plant- 
* ing community fourteen years ago stipulated for all the 
* surplus profit on the main line being funded for Rail- 
way and Road Extension. In 1867, the Government of 
Sir Hercules Robinson would haye been quite content 
if they had been guaranteed the interest and sinking 
fund contribution for the debt on the Kandy line; for 
no one then anticipated that our railway was to be 
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such a splendid financial success. Had the surplus since 
realized, of £150,000 per annum on an average, been 
separately funded, we should long ago have had a com- 
plete system of railway communication which would pay 
the Government well in saving outlay on roads and in 
fostering agricultural and planting progress. Brazil on 
the other hand has got her railways with marvellous 
rapidity, and now other means of cheapening production 
engage attention. We read :— 

We are glad to note that the gentlemen in charge 
of the coming exhibition of Brazilian coffee in this 
city have so far adopted our suggestions as to secure 
samples of the foreign product for a comparative ex- 
hibit. Incomplete as this competitive exhibit must 
necessarily be, owing to the brief time in which to 
secure sample3 and to their purchase in the market 
rather than their acquirement from bona fide exhibitors 
or producers, as will be the case with the Brazilian 
product, itwill stillbe an incalculable improvement upon 
the original project of limiting the exhibit to Bra- 
zilian coffee alone. As we have before stated, there 
can be no real value in a domestic exhibit unless it 
can be used to improve and cheapen production ; 
and one of the valuable means to this end is a com- 
parison with the forcign product. 

In connection with this comparison of products, 
which should be made on equal terms and between 
similar grades, there should also be a thorough and 
honest comparison of methods of production and. 
preparation. The chief value of this comparison will 
lie in the material aid which it will give to the 
planters themselves. For them it is not enoug to 
see the two products side by side and to note the 
comparative s‘zes and appearance of the berries. They 
will need know also the conditions under which the 
foreign products are produced :- the climate, altitude, 
soil, cultivation, quality and kind of labor, prepar- 
ation for market, and average cost of production. If 
the planter can learn all these facts, while holding 
the product itself in his hand, he will then be able 
to determine the relative standing of his own product, 


directed in order to overcome competition. From the 
haste with which the exhibition of the 10th instant 
has been organized, andfrom the crude conception of — 
the subject at, the outset, it is probable that all this. 
valuable information will not be forthcoming this year, 
but still there will be much value in what has beei 
accomplished, and more in the better appreciation of 
the real value of the enterprize. And then, when 
next year’s exhibition takes place, we shall hope to 
see such a mass of information about the methods 
and costs of foreign production as will fully meet the 
needs of the Brazilian planter. ; 4 

Another question which should claim the attention 
of coffee planters and merchants is that of the purely 
artificial costs of production, the first of which is | 
that of export taxes, Beginning with the municipality © 
this productis taxed at every step until it is shipped 
and cleared for a foreign port. The church taxes it, 
the municipality taxes it, the province taxes it 
and then the general Government taxes it. Add to 
that the excessive transportation charges, and the many | 
charges and commissions which itencounters in the port | 
of shipment, and it will be seen that an enoimous | 
percentage of the proceeds areswallowed in the purely | 
artificial costs of placing the producton the market, | 

We have again and again urged the reduction 
of some of these charges and the total abol- 
ition of the others, and in this we have been cordi-_ 
ally supported by many of the most influential | 
journals of the empire. Thus far, however, no steps 
have heen taken to lighten the burdens which are 
imposed upon this industry: on the contrary, new 
taxes are being levied constantly, and the revenues o 
the country are becoming more and more dependent 
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upon it. The inevitable result must be—as it has been 
in the case of other products—that these various 
burdensome taxes will not only be a fatal hindrance to 
Brazilian competition in consuming markets, but they 
will eventually render the industry so unprofitable that 
planters will be compelled to abandon it altogether. 
We have before urged the abolition of export duties, 
on the basis of their being contrary to the well-estab- 
lished laws of economic science. In so far as they 
are a tax upon the producer, just so far do they lessen 
his profits and decrease his ability to compete in the 
open market. And in another sense, which we have 
not before discussed, they are highly unjust and dis- 
criminating, as well as economicilly wrong. Nomiov- 
ally the tax imposed upon coffee exported from Rio 
de Janeiro is 13 per cent but in reality no such per- 
centage is paid, This tax is imposed upon an arbit- 
rary official valuation for the week, and is uniform 
for all grades. Applying the specific rate, as derived 
from this percentage upon a fictitious average valu- 
ation, it will be found that the actual duties paid are 
widely different from the imaginary one imposed. ‘To 
illustrate this fact, let us take*the pauta, or official 
average valuation, for the week beginning October 24th, 
and the actual market quotations of that day for the 
several grades, The pauta for the week was 373 reis per 
kilo, or 3$730 per 10 kilos Thirt-en per cent on this 
valuation gives 485 reis, which isthe specific duty upon 
10 kilos. Applying this rate to the current quotations, 
and tabulating the results, we have the following :— 
Quotations and percentages of export duty on coffee 
shipped from Rio de Janeiro during the week beginning 
October 24. 
Panta, 373 reis* per kilo. 


) 


Paty on 10 kilos at 13 per cent., 485 reis. 
 yvade current quotations duty equivalent to 
Washed -- 4200 @ 5$900 485 rs, 11°55 @ 8:22 per cent. 


Superior ...5 000 a 5 
Good Ist ...4 85004 
Jar Ist ...3 85003 § 
Ordinary Ist...8 400 @3 
Good 2nd ...2 850. a3 17:02 « 15:90 
Ordinary 2nd 2 450 a2 650 i¢ 19°80 « 18°30 - 

It willbe seen from this table that the actual duties 
paid on coffee range from about 8 per cent, to 20 per 
cent,—the high rates falling upon the lower grades, 
If an equal quantity of each grade were sold, the 
high rates would be balanced by the low ones, and 
the exporter, or producer, would be subjected to no 
injustice—the average rate being about 13 per cent, 
But as the low grades make up the greater part of 
the export, it is manifest that an average rate of 
over 13 per cent. is paid. And then, inismuch as 
the low grades of coffee are produced and marketed 
at the same cost, it is clear that they are compelled 
to hear more than their share of the burden. From 
his cause, those districts which naturally produce the 
lower grades, and those which have been visited by 
d hurtful influence, are further 


200 9:70 a- 9:33 
11:15 @ 10:90 
12'60 @ 12:28 


14:26 a 13°66 


lrouth, clisease, or an 
Junished by this discriminating tax. 

_ It must be admitted that, if the export duty is to 
be continued, there is no apparent remedy for this 
discrimination. The only remedy—and it is demanded 
alike by the economic requirements of the country 
and by the jnst and equal imposition of the burdens 
of taxation—is the total abolition of the whole system. 
tax which works so great discriminations must be 
ipherently wrong, and should have no place in the 
Jaws of any country. The injustice, which it occasions, 
and the losses which it eauses, can not be balanced 
the revenues which are derived from it, and it 
comes therefore a matter of economic policy as well 
of justice to suppress it in every form and feature. 
If we twn to the other great question in Brazil, 
Slavery, we find the Rio Neics, with a courage and 


force «of argument highly creditable to a paper 
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published in a slayeholding country, thus denouncing 
the policy of a Government which, after having decreed 
freedom, sells human beings by public auction as 
slaves :— 

On the 10th instant an official sale of slaves is to 
take place at the Valenca slave mart in which the 
services of eleven inyenuos, varying in age from two 
months to seven years, are to be sold at public auction. 
Under the law of September 28th, 1871. these children 
are nomiually free, though their master has the right 
to their services until they reach the age of twenty- 


one years, This right, however, has been quietly 
stretched to include the right of property in such 


children, limited only by tthe period fixed by law; 
and under this interpretation the master assumer the 
same powers of control and sale as with his older 
slaves. In sucha state of affairs, it is difficult to 
determine just what benefits this law is conferring 
upon the free-born children of slave mothers. Nomin- 
ally they are free ; but practically they are sold in the 
open market, And besides, they are sold by govern- 
ment officials, after due advertisements, in cases where 
they are placed under judicial control through death, 
bankruptcy, or other similar cause, The exercise of 
this right by the judicial authorities implies a corre- 
sponding procedure on the part of private individuals 
by whom ingenuos can be bought and sold without 
let or hindranée. This certainly could not have 
been the intent of the author of this Jaw, nor can it 
be the interpretation of any intelligent man today, who 
honestly desires the just enforcement of the law and 
the final extinction of slavery. The custom, as now 
practised by slave-holders, and legalized by judicial 
authorities, is clearly an infraction of the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the law, and is unequivocally a 
damning disgrace to the country. There can be no 
condemnation too severe, no denunciation too scathinge 
in convicting it of perjury and oppression before th, 


world? What excuse can be urged in its behalf? A 
child only two months of age, -still babbling in its 


mother’s arms, is advertized for sale in the leading 
newspaper of the country, with an official valuation 
of 155009 .placed upon its services! What services 
upon which a valuation may be placed? or, are 
the planters and courts of lJrazil speculating 
upon its future life and limbs as the slave- 
dealers once! did? Is this the yaunted desire for 
emancipation of which we hear so much? Is it the 
law of free birth? And is it an honest exeention of 
the law which has been praised before the world, and 
which has been so recently used to check the adop- 
tion of any other measure more radical than itself? 


We have before called attention to this shameful 
practice, but tbe government has simply turned a 
deaf ear to every appeal. ‘‘O governo nado coyila 


dessa questdo,” says tbe cabinet—and the accureed 
traffic go's on unhindered! There will be a day of 
reckoning for all these crimes, and it will be a reckon- 
ing for which this country will pay with tesrs, and 
blood, and bitter humiliation. Jt will be ezsier to 
do justice today than to meet the penalties of an 
outraged justice Lomorrow. 


INDIA. 
the 


COFFEE IN SOUTHERN 
Messrs. Alstons & Co. 
ing supplementary information: 
(To the Editor of the “* Ceylon Observer.”’) 
Dear Sir,—As snggested ina recent issue of your 
paper, we send a statement of coffee and pepper ex- 
ported from this coast for the year 1879-80. It includes 
exports from Madras and Tuticorin as well. We re- 
gret we have no statements for previous years but 
trust the enclosed will be useful, 
The coffee crop in the Coorg and Wynaad districts 


favour us with follow- 
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is turning out larger than estimated, and we trust 
will be quite double that of last year.—We are, dear 
sir, yours faithfully, ALSTONS & Co. 
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- an adequate tea-house. 


only makes a difference of 44,000 ewt. in the coffee 
exports for 1879-80. We now want the export return 
for these ports for last year, and for Quilion, whence 
we are told as much as 20,000 cwt. were sent in two 
years. Travancore as a whole, in the year ending 
August 1880, exported 44,168 ewt. of coffee, including 
a good deal from native gardens. Less than 30,000 
cwt. of this are accounted for in the above return. 


THE CEYLON TEA ENTERPRISE. 


The great desideratum beimg improvement in the 
preparation and manufacture of our Ceylon tea, m 
order to ensure its ready acceptance with the dealers 
at remunerative prices, the question of ‘machinery’ 
will now become the oue di most practical moment 
to the planter. Unlike coffee,—the final and more 
tedious part of the preparation of which is attended 
to in Colombo, outside the planter’s responsibility 
altogether,—it is pretly evident im the case of 
tea, that to do full justice to the produce, the 
“factory” snould be a local one, so far as each 
district, if not each large plantation, is concerned. 
‘District Tea Factories,” in fact, must become the 
order of the day. It is however, impossible, in these 
hard times, to expect each tea-planter with from 40 to 
100 acres under cultivation to be able to proyide 
rolling, drying and sifting machinery for himself im 
Under these circumstances, we 
are glad to learn that in more than one district, 
arrangements are being made to establish a Central 
Factory at which the tea leaf can be delivered and 
either cured at a fixed change for the planter or 
bought from him outright, as delivered, and prepared 
on account of the Factory owner. 

In connection with tea preparing machinery we 
have just been looking over the magnificent album 


_ eee 


— os 


of Messrs. Marshall of Gainsborough, who give a 
number of yery clear representations of Jackson’s 
patent machines, of which they are the makers, 


These photographs include the following:— 

Standard cross-action Tea Rolling Machine. 

An improved single action ditto. 

The improved Excelsior ditto. 

Improved Excelsior cross-action ditto. 

Improved small size universal ditto with suitable 
vertical engine and boiler for driving same. 

Ditto in connection with suitable Bullock gear for 

There is here cnough of variety both in size, 
character and cost to suit all local requirements, and 
we have no doubt that Messrs. John Walker & Co., who 
ave the Ceylon Agents, will be able to give full 
information and to shew models of most of these — 
Already they have fitted up more than — 
planting districts; and we are 


machines. : 
one factory in our 
inclined to believe that, as time rolls on, as great 


a business will be done by them and other Firms 
in Ceylon in tea machinery, as has been done in 
the past in coffee pulpers, peelers and sizers. Not 
only so, but we may anticipate, by and bye, special 
improvements by Ceylon planters and engineers in 
the most approved tea-preparing machinery of the | 
present day; for, in reference to the preparation of 
tea as of other new products, there is considerable scope 
for invention and modification before Ceylon colonists. 


, 
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COFFEE LEAF DISEASE: THEORETICAL IN- 
VESTIGATION, AND PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS 
IN CHECKING ITS RAVAGES. 

We can do little more today than call attention to 
the two important communications on the subject of 
Hemileia vastatrix which will be found elsewhere. Mr. 
Stephen Wilson has brought to his investigation of our 
coffee-leaf fungus considerable experience and acknowledged 

; ability displayed in pw'suing a very similar enquiry into 
three of the great enemies of British agriculturists, 
namely, club-root in twmips, rust in wheat, and the 
potato disease. He has interested himself in our local 
pest purely as a scientist accustomed to investigate fungoid 
life, and the very modest relation of the result of his 
study of the ‘leaf-disease literatwwe” and of the ex- 
amination of the leayes and spores sent to him from 
Ceylon cannot fail to be interesting. It will be observed 

_ that Mr. Wilson has felt himself justified in applying 
to “this most important fungus” what he believes to 
be “the true life theory of a great many fungi which 
become parasitic in the tissues of higher plants.” At 
the same time, he guards himself against being supposed 
to have made a complete substantive investigation of 
the coftee fungus, seeing that he has had no access to 
the living plants, and he refers to the labours of Messrs. 
Abbay, Morris and Ward as rendering such an inyestig- 
ation unnecessary on his part. ‘ Side-lights”’ have been 
all Mr. Wilson hoped to cast on the coffee pest, and 
yet it seems to us, as non-scientists, that this gentleman’s 
theory of ‘ Apogestation” affects very materially the 
life history as finally laid down by My. Ward. It would 
seem, for instance, as if Mr. Wilson afforded the ex- 
planation of the experience of Captain Bayley at Monrovia, 
Galle, where the existence of the disease was apparent 
on his young coffee (from imported seed) almost before 
a pair of fully-formed leaves were deyeloped. The practical 
lesson, however, that Mr, Wilson would wish to convey 
is the uselessness of protecting the full-grown leaves 
from the disease-spores ‘‘ atmospherically conveyed” when 
the germs of the fungus are already within such leaves 
from their yery earliest stages. Nevertheless the practical 
value of endeavouring to starve or to prevent the germ- 
ination of the pest is fully acknowledged. We regret 
that we cannot reproduce the tracing of the various 
‘stages of the fungus sent us by Mr. Wilson: to attempt 
to lithograph the figures with the means at our command 
locally, would, we fear, only afford a misleading represent- 
fition; but we shall be glad to shew the tracing to any 
one interested. Mr, Wilson endeayours to represent in 
it the life-cycle of Hemileia divided into its pavasitic 
and non-parasitic systems. Mr, Ward’s final Report only 
hed Mr. Wilson after he had written his letter; 
but ow “Aberdeen Correspondent” enables us to infer 
that his opinion is not specially affected thereby. Our 
correspondent writes :— 

 **Mr. Wilson’s letter anticipates the publication of 

this paper on Potato Disease, It is not ready yet but 
will ave to be in print before the Observer with the 
letter comes to this country. It is to be sent to the 
London J'imes ‘if they will accept of it ;’ so will likely 
be bagged by your London correspondent for you. 

__ *Tsent Mr. Wilson Mr, Ward’s Report, and two days 

Jater [had a mile and a halt’s walk with him. I told him 

~ you wanted his opinion on it. He said ‘It would hardly 
© to criticize nother man’s work. L might bring a nest 


of hornets about my ears.’ I asked ‘Is there anything in 
it, that affects your theory? and ‘Was there any- 
thing in your letter you would not have said, had you 
read Mr, Ward’s Repert before writing?” Ans., ‘ Nothing 
but what can be explained, and I would not have said 
‘where does the first spore of the season come from ? 
as I see he aecounts for that as coming from diseased 
leaves on the ground. 


“Tn course of our talk he said: ‘It is an assump- 
tion to say the mycelium entere the stoma, as no micro- 
scope can show it doing this. The leaf being opaque, 
a high power prevents this being seen, and with a low 
power you eannot see the mycelium at all. 


“Damp and steamy atmosphere promotes fructific- 
ation of Hemeleia. Myr. Ward treated a leaf or leaves 
to steamy atmosphere in a wardian case plus a sowing 
of spores, and, on seeing disease fruit, concluded his 
spores dit it. To have made his proof absolute be would 
have to treat a leaf of the same plant to the steam- 
ing atmosphere of the wardian case minus he speors 
and noted results. 


“Tf the Planters’ Association would minute thanks 

to Mr. Wilson, and send him a copy of the minute, 
I am certain he would be gratified. It might stimul- 
ate him to undertake experiments of a cultivate Ind. 
Unfortunately he is nothing of a chemist, but accurate 
microscope examination may be more essential for such 
experiments than knowledge of chemicals. Of course, 
he has not coffee to experiment on, but he might try 
something on potatoes.” 
A yote of thanks formally conveyed would, indeed, be 
an easy way of acknowledging Mr. Wilson’s services 
and of stimulating him to further investigation: we 
commend the suggestion to the Committee of the Planters’ 
Association. 


But we may now twn from Mr. Wilson’s scientific 
investigation and interesting theory of apogestation, to 
the paper in which Mr. Schrottky is understood to 
sun up finally the results of his experiments in checking 
and eradicating the disease on a plantation in the 
Dumbara Valley. Since April last year, a fair trial 
has been given to the treatment with carbolized powder 
on Gangapitiya, the estate in question, and with the 
reports before us dating up to the 2nd instant it is 
difficult to see how the value of the application can 
be denied. We learn that, with the exception of Ganga- 
pitiya, not an estate in Dumbara is at present escaping 
one of the worst outbursts of the fungus that has been 
witnessed for some time back. Why should this estate 
be comparatively exempt? There is nothing in its con- 
ditions of soil, age of coffee, or surroundings, to ex- 
plain the difference, and assuredly there is no evidence 
after nearly nine months’ experience of the carbolized 
powder doing harm to the roots of the coffee trees, 
On the contrary, the coffee is described as luxuriant 
and in splendid condition, as compared with neighbouring 
estates, for the blossom which is now appearing. No- 
thing succeeds like success, and of course the planters 
will be glad to welcome satisfactory practical results 
more than the most If 
Gangapitiya fulfils its present promise and passes through 


interesting scientific theory. 


the blossoming season satisfactorily, may be sure 
that on a good many more properties the application 
of carbolized powder will receive a systematic trial. Mareh 
and April, My. Schrottky tells us, are the best months 
to begin, anda supply of the material must be provided 


Gangapitiya therefore shonld be once more 


we 


in time. 
visited about the end of this month by representatives 
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of the Planters’ Association with the Chairman at their 
head, for if it be, as described, an oasis in the midst 
of an epidemic of disease visibly spread over all the other 
coffee in the district, it should be at this moment the 
most interesting spot in the island to our coffee planters. 
“FROM THE HILLS” OF CEYLON. 
CincHONA AND BLUE-GUMS TO REPLACE NATURAL 
; FOREST; BrewineG. 


January 1882, 

Nuwara Eliya has lost one of its haunts richest in 
beauty and botanical interest, a strong responsibility 
rests on the workers of the ruin (estimable in all the 
ordinary relations of life) to repair that ruin as rapidly 
as possible by the growth not only of the cinchonas 
and blue-gums which have already gone far to reclothe 
“One Tree Hill” but of other exotic and natural plants, 
combining beauty with utility. Cinchonasand blue-gums 
in combination have certainly done much to redeem the 
steep-hill side beyond the ‘‘Lover’s Leap” waterfall. 
To us, who, so many years before this plantation was 
formed, urged the liberal use of encalypti, grevilleas 
and other Australian trees as breakwinds, and with re- 
ference tothe ultimate value of the timber, it was very 
gratifying to see and hear of the success of the ex- 
perimeat of running rows of such trees between fields 
of cinchonas. In the case of the ‘‘ Lover’s Leap” plant- 
ation, itis very striking to see the effect of the long 
rows of bluish-green eucalyp'i running straight down 
hill, contrasting with the rich green of the fever trees. 
These latter, we have been. assured, have benefited 
greatly, not merely by the shelter of the gums but 
by the mechanical action of the roots of the Australian 
trees, in loosening and rendering free the soil, for the 
more tender roots of the American plants. If, ultim- 
ately, stiff soils, where at present cinchonas refuse 
to grow, can be rendered suitable for their cultiv- 
ation, then the benefits conferred on us by the 
introduction and growth of the so-called ‘‘ gum-trees” 
of Australia will be greater than most of us anticipated. 
The difficulty is that on such soil, in exposed situations, 
the blue-gums themselves are sometimes slow of growth 
and apt to die off. Probably deeper aud wider holes 
may largely remedy this difficulty. Certainly the 
rapid and effectual manner in which blue-gums have 
restored the shelter of forest to the eyrie on Oliphant, 
at an elevation of about 6,600 feet above sea-level, 
shews that these singularly cosmopolitan trees are 
capable of flourishing where altitude is great and 
exposure to wind extreme. They are, however, impatient 
of the transplanting process, and if proper weather could 
be calculated on, no doubt the most successful mode of 
growing them would be in situ, spaces at proper 
distances being prepared and a few seeds dropped into 
each. Then the most robust and promising of th 
resulting seedlings could be retained. 


But to revert to cinchonas. The shaving process, 80 
simple and, when only applied to one side of a tree 
at a time, productive ot so much less of shock to 
yitality, than stripping, is, naturally, largely resorted 
to. Some do not apply any covezing, in which case the 
bark, as it renews, is liable to become cracked and 
perhaps corky. Others, and amongst them a neighbour 
of mine who has given considerable attention to the 
subject, insist on a covering of grass or straw ; mana 
grass can generally be procured. Butt have been con- 
cerned to hear that Mr, Whiffen, the quinologist, who 
has recently been travelling amidst the cinchona plant- 
ations of Ceylon, and has been, on the whole, favourably 
impressed, has been acs ta planters not to shave 
their bark, on the ground that the succeeding 
crop is far inferior to the firet. If Mr. Whiffen 
has been correctly represented, the question arises 
whether the secondary bark he has tested 
had Leen allowed sufficient time to mature. It is |. 


x 

only consonant with reason that very young renewed 
bark should not be compared with mature natural bark. 
But surely the shaving process has now been long 
enough tried in Ceylon, to allow of. renewed bark of 
one and two years growth, subsequent to’the shaving 
process, to be gathered and its value in alkaloids 
ascertained? Jf not, it iscertainly time the question 
were settled either by analysis on thespot or by sale 
of the bark in London, A planter whom I met in 
Nuwara Eliya has promised to supply a well-grown 
sample of bark renewed after the shaving process, as 
also details of the ingenious but simple and effectual 
mode of removing bark from cinchona twigs, by the 
application of a bottle filled with sand or earth. The 
introduction of this simple process of rubbing the pol- 
ished surface of the weighted bottle down the twig 
has largely economized labour while securing the max- 
imum of bark. 

From Cinchona Bark to Beer Brewing is not so 
violent a transition as might be imagined, for some 
of the German brewers are said to use the bitter bark 
as a substitute for hops. My friends in Australia 
told me that trials there resulted in a decision favour- 
able to.the orthodox use of hops, of which splendid 
specimens were shewn at the Melbourne International 
Exhibition, some grown by the aborigines of Victoria 
under Huropean superintendence at Corranderk, en route 
from Melbourne to Fernshaw, The plant flourishes in 
the alluvials by the sides of the beautiful Mitchell river, 
near Bairnsdale in Gippsland. It was winter time 
(July) when I saw the Gippsland hop fields, and 
the most striking objects were the pyramidal stacks 
of poles, made from the ti (popularly tea) serub, 
which flourishes in swamps so as to be, in the temp- 
erate regions of Australia, the equivalent of the 
various species of mangrove in the tropical latitudes. 
Finer and straight-r poles than are yielded by the 
swamp-growing ti trees (there are several species, one 
of which lines the banks of Hobson’s Bay, and is beauti- 
ful when covered with white blossom) it would be 
difficult anywhere to find, and from Victoria and 
Tasmania there is a large export of poles for fencing 
purposes to those parts of New Zealand where timber 
is scarce. The various colonies are competing with 
each other in the growth of hops, and the largest 
growers in Australia_(having been the first to go into 
the enterprise), the Messrs Shoobridge of Norfolk Valley, 
Tasmania, are heavily handicapped by the protective 
duty which, according to her narrow policy, Victoria 
has imposed on their produce. A similar duty on 
fruit ruined the once flourishing orchards, which may 
still be seen studding the sides of the Tamar as 
Launceston is approacted, It says much for the 
superior quality of the hops produced at Bushey Park, 
on the side of the noble Derwent and close to the 
dark waters.of the appropriately named Styx, that 
they are able to hold theii own in Victoria notwith- 
standing a duty, the intention of which was to shut 
them out; while in England Shoobridge’s Tasmanian 
(Bushey Park) bops take rank with the very best 
Kentish. Visitors to Messrs. James Henty & Co.’s 
office and stores in Little Collins Street, Melbourne, 
will be struck with a sweetish odour, more-apparent 
even than the aroma of their specimens of fine teas. 
After a time we learned to recognize this odour as 
due to the magnificent specimens of Shoobridge’s — 
hops which were always on show and the transactions 
in which were large, for the supply of local brewers, — 
Prominent amongst these is the Hon, Nicholas Fitz-— 
gerald, son-in-law of Sir John O’Shanassy (and formerly | 
connected with the firm of Parlett, O'Halloran & Co., 
Colombo) whose ‘(Castlemaine Brewery” ales are famous 
all over the colonies, It was New Zealand ales, how- 
ever, which won the first prizes at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the colder climate probably giving them 
superior adyantages, If we have judged rightly, then 
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the fact may be quoted as a favourable angury by 
the projectors of the Brewery in Nuwara Bliya. With 
reference to the probable success of this enterprise, 
a planter close by in Udapussellawa is trying an 
experiment in the growth of hops, having, we believe, 
obtained plants from Australia, probably from the 
Bushey Park hop grounds in Tasmania. My visit 
to the extensive orchards and grounds there was un- 
fortunately in the winter. Still I saw the mode of 
cultivation and carried away one curious and important 
fact, established by long experience. From the stools 
a considerable number of ‘‘bines” sprouted, just as 
suckers rise from a copiced cinchona tree. But instead 
of preserving the most robust stems, as the cinchona 
plnater does, the intelligent hop grower, taught by 
experience, sacrifices the thicker shoots in favour of 
the more slender, knowing that the latter will yield 
hops of a far finer flavour,—hops being chosen by 
the sense of smell, as much as tea is. Appearance, 
too, goes a long way, however, specimens of well pre- 
_ pared hops constituting ornaments worthy of {a lady’s 


drawing-room. There is a Ceylon shrub, plentiful 
in the lowcountry and lower hill ranges, with masses 
of curious bracts or seed vessels, which resemble tufis 
of hops, and in crossing a piece of forest between 
Nuwara Bliya Plain, proper, and ‘‘the Barrack Plain,” 
in order to get to the Brewery buildings, I could not 
but be struck with the reeemblance to hops of the 
developing blossoms of a species of nilu, large white 
blossomed. I do not suppose that either plant has 
any of the qualities of the hop blossoms. If any 
substitute 1s ever tried, Messrs. Bremer aad de Bavay 
will doubtless resort to the bark of some of our 
cinchonas. One thing is certain, they will avoid the 
error committed on the Nilgiris of using malt made 
from Indian barley. They will import the best 
English or Australian malt and hops (unless the 
latter are locally grown) in air-tight vessels. The 
climate is favourable and the water everything that 
could be desired: ever cool in temperature and 
so pure in quality that the nitrate of silver test shews 
no precipitate. The proprietors of the Brewery have 
secured ten acres of land in elongated strips on each 
side of the stream which forms the locally famous 
waterfall of ‘‘the Lover's Leap.” The water has its 
source in the top of a forest-covered mountain, so that 
ollution above is impossible, and fears of pollution 

low the Brewery may be dismissed, because it will 
be the interest of the Company to utilize all the ‘‘bye 
products,” and these are such as to be eagerly competed 
or in the local market. Indeed, a couple of planters, 
whose cattle establishment costs them R15,000 per 
annum, have already made an offer for all the ‘‘ grains” 
which can be supplied; while the market for yeast 
may be estimated by the fact that one baker in Nuwara 
Bliya uses coconut palm toddy, got up from Colombo, 
to the value of R1,500 per annum. ‘There will, we 
suppose, be some demand for hospital purposes. The 
great desideratum is that the Company produce good 
beer, and on this head Messrs. Bremer and de Bavay 
are.contident,—the latter being an experienced brewer 
and agood chemist. In the face of considerable difli- 
culties, the necessary buildings are advancing to com- 
an: and a striking contrast they are to the specially 
b 


apidated and wretched Government pioneer lines close 
. The brewing plant, we understood, had reached 
lombo, and, although too large a proportion of the 
shareholders bad failed to respond to calls, operations 
will soon be commenced. There is a duty on malt, 
mposed when the Brothers Baker attempted a previous 
“experiment, and of which they grievously complained. 
We understood that the directors of the present enter- 
prise do not so much complain of the duty on malt 
as of the refusal of the local Government to promise 
that, for such a period as will be necessary to settle 
the question of the success of the experiment, an excise 
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shall not be imposed upon the beer brewed and sold. 
We certainly think that a period of three years, at 
least, should be allowed for the encouragement of 
the local enterprise. We were much interested in all 
we saw and heard, and not least, of course, in the 
intimation that a few sample bottles of Nuwara Eliya ale, 
brewed some eight morfths ago, are lying at a bungalow 
three miles away waiting for our presence to be opened 
aud tasted! We were not able to try and judge 
on the present occasion, but all in good time, and as 
people will drink beer, and the Ceylon Brewery Com- 
pany Limited promise to supply good stuff, our 
readers generally will join usin wishing them success. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE: MR. 

EXPERIMENTS 

The following report by the Chairman of the Plant- 

ers’ Association, and extracts from reports by the visit- 

ing agent and manager of Gangapitiya estate, have 
been placed at our digposal for publication :— 


SCHROTTKY’S 


Kandy, 5th December 1881. 

At Mr. Schrottky’s request, I accompanied him with 
Mr. Munton and Mr. C. Young, on the 2nd inst., 
to inspect Gangapitiya, for the purpose of observing 
the condition of the estate as regards leaf-disease, 
and noting what effect (if any) had been produced 
by the treatment of carbolic powder, since the be- 
ginning of April last. 

On our way to the estate, we passed through part 
of Pallekelle, Ambacotta, and Lower Rajawella, making 
frecuent observations of the coffee as we went along. 
There was more or less of the disease in the condi- 
tion of mature, and healthy fungus, and also ‘* pin. 
spots,’ on all these estates, especially on Ambacotta, 
where it was abundant, on every tree we examined, 
and almost on every leaf. There was less on the 
yonng coffee on Lower Rajawella, but even there, 


whole branches on some trees were covered with 
the disease and, though the trees presented, at first 


sight, “a luxuriant appearance, there was no difficulty 
in finding diseased leaves on raising the branches, 
and I should think that 50 per cent of the trees were 
more or less affected. 

On reaching Gangapitiya, a most marked difference 
presented itself. The 30 acre flat looked luxuriant 
and healthy, and it was only after considerable search 
that one tree, here and there, could be found at 
all affected by the disease, which was confined to 
one leaf on a branch with generally only one spot 
on each leaf, and no ‘ pinspots.”’ On ten or fif- 
teen acres, where the powder had not been applied 
since July, there was rather more disease to be 
found, but even there it had to be looked for, and 
the trees affected were quite the exception. The 
only portion of the estate, where the disease existed to 
any serious extent, was about 10 acres close to the 
river.* I should mention that this fieldis situated to 
leeward ofa native garden. 

Without venturing to express a decided opinion on 
the general merits of Mr. Schrottky’s system, I must 
say that I was considerably impressed by what I saw, 
and am bound to believe is the result of his treat- 


, ment on this estate. - 


The prevalence of the disease on all the estates in 


| the immediate neighbourhood—(we passed through Raja- 


wella, No. 2 and No. 1, on our return,)—and the 
almost total absence of it on this estate, seem to 
indicate that its immunity is due solely to the remedy 


* This part has been specially treated and the dis. 
ense has been succesefully got under, and this field was 
found by me on my last examination of the estate 
(72th January 1882), not to have suffered to any ap- 
preciable extent.—B. ©. 8, 
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applied, for I may mention that the estate has not 
been recently manured, and has certainly no advant- 
age in climate, soil, or general cultivation, over the 
other estates in the district, with which it is com- 
pared, and previous to Mr. Schrottky’s treatment it 
had not suffered less from Yemileia. 

I should add that no injury whatever from the 
powder could be seen on the tenderest leaf. 

Whatever the ultimate result of the experiment may 
be, the most sceptical observer must admit that, on 
this estate, it has been so far highly satisfactory, and 
such as to justify, at least, further continuance of 
same treatment. J. SHIPTON. 


II. 

Extract from Mr. Young’s, the Visiting Agent’s, report on 
Gangapittiya estate, dated 3rd Dec. 1881:— 

“J yisited this estate on the 2nd Dec. with Messrs, 
Schrottky, Shipton and Munton, All the coffee was look- 
ing remarkably strong and vigorous. Infact, I do not think 
I have ever seen it looking bgtter ; leafdisease was 
scarcely to be seen, and it was only after a good deal of 
searching we found diseased leaves here and there, while 
on neighbouring estates there was more or less disease on 
most of the trees.” 


Til. 


Extracts from estate reports sent by Mr. P. A. 
the manager, to Messrs. Whittall & Co.:— 
12th December 1881. 


“The estate books very well indeed. There is more or 
less leaf-disease here and there about the place, but as 
yet it has not spread and there does not appear to be 
more now than there was when Mr. Yonng and Dr. 
Shipton were here.” 


Raymond, 


21st December 1881. 
“ Teaf-disease is showing On various places in Ganga- 
pitiya, it has increased during the last ten days, but as 
yet it is very lWttle, when compared with the other estates 
jn the district.” 
2nd January 1882. 


“JT am glal to be able to report that, during the last 
ten days, there has been no visible increase of leaf-disease 
and no perceptible fall of leaves has taken place, The 
coftee looks remarkably well and thenew wood is growing 
apace and as yet has resisted the disease so well that I 
haye great hopes Gangapittiya will pass through the 
season with the minimum eyil-effect from leaf-disease. 


Mr. Schrottky’s concluding notes : — 

The north-east mon con has passed away, and with in 
the time during whick serious attacks of leaf-disease take 
place. We know from sxperience that during January (or 
in fact during any dry part of the year) we can keep 
the disease successfully within bounds by the carbolized 
powder treatment, and I feel therefore justified in finally 
closing the results of these experiments, 

The above reports on the result of the treatment at 
Gangapitiya estate should be read together with those 
previously published. 

The estate is one that for years past has been chronic- 
ally suffering from leaf-disease, most severely during 
the month of September, October and again during December. 
Leaf-disease began to show in surrounding estates during 
July, and from thut time forth a series of attacks took place, 
the most severe of which occurred in the middle of Dee. 
The comparative freedom from disease enjoyed by 
Gangapittiya estate leaves no room for doubt as to the 
merits of the carbolized powder treatment. ‘'!1be carbolized 
powder on the estate being finished and no more procu:able 
in the island,we could not prevent,eyven if possible, the enorm- 
ous mass of spores supplied 'y the surrounding estiutes 
affecting Gangapitiya to a small extent during almost te 
very last week of (for the development of the fungus) 
favourable weather: but uothing can now qualify or 
reduce the importance of the established fact, that the 
carbolized powder treatment has kept this estate, pract- 
ically speuking, free from disease for six months, during 
all which time it was prevalent in adjoining estates. 


The elements of success here have been :— 

1st. Systematic treatment of the estate during the early 

» part of the year. ; ; 
2nd. Unremitting attention on the part of the manager, 

Mr, P. A. Raymond. 

The months during which the fungus can be most 
successfully battled with are, in most districts this side 
of Nuwara Eliya, March and April; very little head- 
way can be made against it at a later period. At 
Gangapitiya estate we succeeded in virtually stamping out 
the disease bythe end of May, and the benefit derived from 
the treatment I am bound to consider mainly due to this. 

We had of.course to gain experience as regards time and 
mode of application, and the thanks of the planting com- 
munity are due to those of their number who, at a con- 
siderable expense, have carried on experiments which con- 
cerned the whole community; for in not every instance 
has the benefit derived from the treatment been great 
enough to pay for the trouble and expense. And this 
applies more especially to estates where the treatment 
was commenced at what we now know to be a wrong 
time of the year. 

The carbolized powder possesses one great defect. 
It cannot be used with commensurate benefit against 
the fungus when it is most wanted, 7. e. during the 
yainy season. The rain washes it into the soil, before it 
can affect the fungus to any appreciable extent. I have, 
however, devised a method of developing the carbolic 
acid vapour, which will make it more active and permanent 
during this critical period; and I shall carefully test it 
before I leave the island. . But, during the dry season, with 
sufficient dew to supply moisture for contact, no form 
of carbolic acid will, I am of opmion, be found to give 
better results at such a small cost, as the carbolized powder 
used by me. 


In the résumé of my preliminary experiments, dated 7th 
June 1881, I stated as my conviction that “if an estate is 
dosed in a proper manner, and a proper tune, with this carb- 
olic acid powder, it may be carried through the period of 
an attack with little appreciable damage :” and 1 think it will 
now be admitted that this has been proved. It cannot 
reasonably be doubted any further that, with some modi- 
fication so as to ensure greater permanency of the action 
of the carbolic acid vapour during rainy weather, the 
treatment recommended by me has some claim to be 
considered a useful and cheap remedy against coffee leaf 
disease. ; 


EUGENE O. SCHROTTKY. 
Colombo, 16th January 1882. 


“ATLL ABOUT THE COFFEE GRUB.” 


“We given the following remarks as the critique 
of one of the few who refuse to believe that the 
grub attacks healthy rootlets and who hold that 
the grub is rather a useful scavenger to clear away 
deleterious matter. The writer’s sentiments are desery- 
ing of respect, but he is no more infallible than 
we-are in feeling ourselves compelled to arrive at 
a very different conclusion :— 


I have perused with interest your useful little 
publication, ‘ All About Grub,” being the observ- 
ations of Mr. Haldane. It consist of 24 pp. of letier- 
press and 4 plates hand-painted. ‘ 

With respect to the cause of grub, surely we have 
not planted more suitable food for the grub than 
that which was its natural food, If so, why then 
does not the grub like the young tender rootlets of 
coffee under the age of four years ? 

In the primitive state before coffee was planted, 
food for these creatures must have been 
abundant than it is now. At the same time we 
must remember that birds and other creatures, whi 
kept them in check, were much more plentiful. 

The sour and disordered condition of the soil referr 
to in the essay, has probably more to do wi.h it th 
anything else,as bcing inducive for them to scavenge a: 
so cleanse and purify the soil, Note D in the append 
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confirms this. Itis suggested that very likely the soil 
is deficient in alkalies. It is indeed in many cases more 
of an acid nature, and is exceedingly deticient in lime, 

Decaying timber, and the still more tender decaying 
rootlets of patana grasses, of coffee trees, and a host of 
other plants, are the great attraction, On several 
occasions I have seen grub dug from places which 
were of a swampy na'ure. That the primaries and 
secondaries do die back is too true—a sad sight—but 
poor grub is not always the cause of this. In several 
districts, the samething occurs from other causes, and 
there is no doubt that, if the grub could only find these 
ont, he would be quite satisfied with their condition. 
‘Tt seems strange that estates, after being severely 
punished by an attack of grub, recover, Is it not 
because the ecavenzer has done his work and put the 
soil in better order ? 

In the last para of p. 13, a most valuable remedy 
is proposed: rémove the sourness and they will quit 
the place, but on p, 14 we are told that limeisno 
remedy. Why should draining, the great loosener and 
aerator of the soil, be reeommended, for, on p. 10, we 
are told that the excessive rainfall has loosened the 
soil and made it easier for the grub to work in? Will 
not draining have a similar effect ? On the same page 
we are told to prune heavily to cause the tree to send 
~ out fresh rootlets, for what,—to be devoured. 

What is the instinct of the beetle, and what is the food 
of the grub? We want to have the conditions present 
which are necessary for their enticement and for the 
sustenance of the grub and- at the same time be 
exempt from its attack. A very good use of the grub 
isreferred to on p. 16: that is, as a manure. ‘Then 
follow very yood descriptions of the various cockchafers 
and notes regarding experiments. 

On the whole, Mr. Haldane must be congratuiated 
on giving his attention to the subject and noting 
down so carefully his observations and furnishing us 
with drawings of the various beetles and their larve 
which will serve as a basis for future observers. 

[In an appendix the latest information on the sub- 
ject is given.] 


CINCHONA PLANTING IN JAMAICA, 
(By Mr. D, Morris.) 

With regard to Cinchona Planting in Jamaica, the 
question is often asked: What will it cost per acre 
to start a Plantation in the Blue Mountains and es- 
tablish it, up.to the time it comes into bearing? 
his question is one which cannot be definitely an- 

d in all cases. But as an approximate statement, 
‘based on actual experience, we have been supplied 
with the following by the Director of Public Gardens 
and Plantations. It is understood that the land is 
taken up under the recently published system of Grants 
“made by Government, and that no buildings are re- 
quired beyond labourers’ barracks, sheds, and a small 
Bicuxe for the Headman or Overseer. The plants are 

supposed to be Cinchona Officinalis planted at 34 feet 
by 34 feet, giving 3,500 plants to the acre. If only 
about 5 acres are intended to be opened, the relative 
cost will be a little more than the following :— Whereas 
ifa larger area is opened and nurseries established on the 
spot, the relative cost will be considerably less. Also, 
when the plantation is opened from a neighbouring plant- 
ation, the cost of superintendence will be much reduced, 

Detailed Statement of expenditure on a Cinchona 

Plantation in Jamaica for planting 5 to 50 acres of 

Cinchona Officinalis 3% feet by 34 feet, with 3,500 plants 

to the acre. 

Per acre, 
£ 8. d. 

1. Prime cost of land (24 per acre) accord- 

ing to terms offered by Government and in- 

cidental expenses for Surveyors’ fees, &o,.., 

173 
f 


| of obtaining for me seeds 


2. Cutting down forest, burning and clean- 
ing ready for planting (contracts according to 
nature of forests and locality).° Some as low 
as £2 per acre and some as high as £5, say 

3. Lining, 8s peracre; Pegs, (38 per 1,000) 
10s Gd; Holing (50 large holes for 1s), £3 153 

4. Plants, 3,500 to the acre; if raised in 
nurseries on the Plantation itself about 25s 
or 30s per 1,000; if bought probably 40s to 
45s per 1,000. Cost say for an acre of 3,500 
plants ao aes oH ses 

5. Planting by day labour, shading, &c... 

6. Staking, weeding and supplying to end 
of first year ic oe be 

7. Share of Superintendence... ber 

8. Barracks, house for headman, roads and 
field paths, weeding and supplying up to the 
end of the 4th or 5th year when Plantation 
begins to yield, say ... OP LONG 


410 0 
413 6 


erp wa 
Tt ° 
oo (—(—) 


Total outlay on Plantation up to the 4th 
or 5th year ss ee -..£00 0 0 

As to the returns from the Plantation-—the earliest 
erop of bark may be yielded by thinnings or up- 
rooting of weakly trees at the end of the 4th year. 

Taking these at 25 per cent of trees planted, and 
yielding 6 ounces of dry bark per tree, we have say 
330 1b. of bark at 3s per lb. (less 10d per lb. cost of 
barking, drying, shipping and broker’s expenses) yield- 
ing a net return of say £35 per acre. This it will be 
noticed will more than cover expenses of the Plant- 
ation up to the end of the 4th or 5th year. 

There will then be left some 2,400 trees to the acre, 
well established, and capable of yielding regular crops 
of bark at the rate of £30 to £60 per acre up to 
the time when the whole plantation is cropped. 

The total yield of the Plantations (deducting cost 
of barking, curing and shipping expenses, up to the 
end of the 9th year) will probably be not less than 
£175 per acre, against a total outlay for planting oper- 
ations for that period of about £40 to £45 per acre. 
The estimates in all these cases are based on that 
price of Creole labour as at present existing in Jamaica, 
viz., men Is to ls 3d per day ; women 9d to Is per 
day. The weeding is entirely by hand, done mostly 
by children and women at rates varying from 4}d to 
9d per day. 


SEEDS OF SUPERIOR CINCHONAS FROM 
4 THEIR NATIVE HABITAT, 


We publish the following letter from Mr. Thomas 
Christy, and we trust he may succeed in the intro- 
duction of valuable species of cinchona. It is hard to 
suppose, however, that anything can excel trees, the 
bark of which yield up to 13 per cent of quinine. 
Mr. Moens got that in Java; and Mr, W. Smith from 
Matakelle, from trees much younger, got 9 per 
cent. If Mr. Christy can do better than this, he will 
be a public benefactor. 

To the Hditoy ‘* Ceylon Observer.” 
London, 7th Dec. ISS1, 

Str,—Having carefully followed the history of the 
introduction of the ‘*Ledgeriana” seed, which has 
appeared in your paper, and also in the transactions 
of different scientifis Societies, 1 applied, through a 
house in the city, who was working direct with East- 
ern Bolivia, and, on placing sufficient data before them, 
I begged of them to endeavour to open the question 
from the district in which 
the Ledgeriana was originally obtained, 

After some years,and an immense amount of cor- 
respondence, we obtained a package of seeds in the 


050 } husk, The tin-lined case ran through many vicissi- 
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tudes, being seized by the Chilians, and by them 
liberated and forwarded to the address on the 
bag. It shewed marks of having been opened 
several times. As the export of seed is entirely 
prohibited, the greatest precaution was taken not to 
identify the sender in any way, and an extremely 
scanty description was sent with the seed, saying 
that it came from one of the best varieties of cinchona 
trees. This seed I tested, and found to germinate 
well;so I put it into circulation at once amongst 
your planters. From suggestions I received from many 
of them, letters were sent out, begging that leaves 
and flowers, as wellas specimens of the bark, might 
be sent home with full descriptions. The leaves arrived 
with the names that the trees were known by locally. 
I then sent out a copy of a map of the district, shewing 
the hills and valleys, at the same time asking that 


some _of the seed might be collected and sent home. 


from the actual trees that the former supply was 
obtained by Ledger’s men. 

‘This request has been at last complied with, and 
seed is now on its way home to me, which I expect 
to arrive any day, if no mishap befalls it. 

By a singular accident, a gentleman has lately arrived 
here, from this very district, and he vhas brought 
with him specimens of the bark taken from the 
different varieties of trees which he considers to yield 
the best results commercially. The local names of 
these trees we have compared with those yielding 
the sample of the leaves that was sent direct from 
a planter in the same neighbourhood, and he at once 
explained to us the distinctive marks by which the 
trees were known. 

The leaves in only one instance corresponded 
with the names on the samples of bark that was pro- 
duced, thus shewing there were several valuable varie- 
ties. This gentleman perfectly well knew where the 
Ledger seed was obtained from, but his opinion is 
tlt the bark and the leaves representing different 
varieties of cinchona yield a larger percentage of 
sulphate of quinine than the trees, which, for the sake 
of distinction, we will call the ‘“‘Ledgeriana.” Hearing 
this, we have begged that supplies of the different varieties 
of seed may be collected and sent home. ‘aking an 
entirely commercial view of this subject, I followed 
up the question to find out where this bark went to, 
and I asked my friend, Mr. E. M. Holmes, Curator of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, to be present at one of 
the interviews. Mr. Holmes examined the samples 
of the bark, and, without an analysis, he pronounced it 
to be a very high quality. We learned that this 
bark was principally sent to Germany. We also extracted 
another piece of valuable information, viz, that, al- 
though the bark of certain varieties of trees yielded 
a larger percentage of sulphate and fetched con- 
sequently a higher price per lb., yet, for a planter, some 
of the varieties yielded a much larger percentage of 
bark, by having a more robust habit and consequently 
for a planter was a more economical tree to grow. 

I am trying to ascertainif the cinchona tree is 
governed by the soil, as the cocoa tree (‘* Theobroma 


cacao’). As faras I can learn at present this is not 
the case. They do not judge the trees by the flowers, 


but by the colour of the leaves and the veins in them. 
Should I be able to gather any more information 

of an important nature, I shallsend it to you.—I am, 

sir, your obedient servant, T. N. CHRISTY. 


NUTMEG CULTIVATION. 


This morning’s post has brought us from Pera- 
deniya Mr. Dobree’s promised S.—which bearsdecided 
marks of age and decay—and we take the liberty of 
quoting from Dr. Trimen’s accompauying letter in 
order to see if any of our readers can help us to 
the Pharmaceutical Journal for 1852, There was no 


Civil Medical Department then in Ceylon, and so, 
we fear, the file for that year will not be found in 
the island. Ifnot, we must just do the best we can 
with the MS. as it stands. Dr. Trimen writes re- 
garding it :— 

‘“Mr, Dobree sent me the enclosed MS. some time 
back, and asked me when I had read it to send it 
on to you that you might use it for your 7’'ropical 
Agriculturist if you pleased. 

“It refers tothe cultivation of nutmegs and cloves 
in South Sumatra (Bencoolen) at a time when that 
district was part of the British Empire (1819-20) ; and 
contains much interesting and valuable information as to 
the first introduction aad early culture of these spices. 

“‘T am, however, under the impression that part 
or the whole has been already published: I think 
in the Pharmaceutical Journal for 1852. Is there a 
file of that journal in Colombo ? ‘ 

“‘ Tumsdaine’s remarks on the proportions of the 
sexes are important, and his expressions very amusing. 
The influence of the Linnean system of classification 
was then supreme, and writers did not hesitate to 
write about the sexes of plants in terms as warm 
as those he uses. I have not noticed any moncecious 
trees myself, nor do J recal any notice of them; 
but in other dicecious plants, notably the hop, such 
an admixture of the flowers of both sexes on the 
same plant is not very unusual. 

““The first two pages are beyond my powers of 
restoration, and all the paper is very brittle. Should 
you print it, great care will be needed.” 


LIBERIAN COFFEE CULTIVATION IN CEYLON : 
8 . AT A’ LOW ELEVATION. 


We received some days ago a sample of very fine 
large cherries picked from a Liberian coffee tree on 
Udapolla plantation, between Polgahawela and Kurune- 
gala. From this one tree there were gathered at 
one picking, previous to the Ist instant, as many as 
2,600 cherries from a blossom that came out on 21st 
January 1881. But this is not all, for the same tree 
still carries 2,900 cherries which are ripen- 
ing up satisfactorily along with the crop generally 
on the place. The tree which has thus been singled 
out for this calculation is by no means an exceptional 
one. lt was an ordinary tree in the field and re- 
ceived precisely the same treatment as the rest. The 
result of the reckoning is that with about 800 trees - 
to the acre planted 8 by 7 feet the crop at the 
above rate would be equal to two tons of coffee per 
acre. The unusually wet season has been very fa- 
vourable to the ripening up of crop in this district, 
but there can be no doubt of the margin for profi- 
table cultivation, shewn by an experience like theabove. 

FLOURISHING AT 4,200 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 1N 

CEYLON. ; 

Some 23 years ago the senior editor of this paper 
handed two Liberian coffee plants to Mr. W. I. 
Cotton for trial in the district of New Galway, ex 
acting a promise that the result should be reported. 
Mr. Cotton has parted with his interest in the land 
in which the plants were placed, but the present 
proprietor states that the plants have blossomed and 
the berries set. The plants on which berries have 
thus set cannot be much over three years from the | 
period of germination. “Allowing for the fact. that — 
New Galway, like all the districts on the Uva side, 
possesses a specially genial climate, we think! Mr. | 
Cotton is largely justified in writing :—‘“‘ lhere is no 
saying at what elevation Liberian coffee will not 
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grow and fruit.” It may be that the seed may be 
So acclimatized as to enable the tree to flourish at 
high elevations on the western side of the mountain — 
zone, as well. as \in Uya, = 
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TRIAL SALE OF NILGIRI CINCHONA 
BARK. 
(Madras Mail.) 


Under instructions from the Deputy Conservator of 
Forests in charge of the Government Cinchona Plant- 
ations, and in conformity with the direction of the 
Secretary of State to the Madras Government to test 
the Indian market, Messrs. Oakes & Co, yesterday sold 
10,000 lb. of cinchona crown and red barks in lots of 
about 100 lb. each. This is the first sale of the kind 
in India. The following prices were obtained per bale:— 


Dodabett a Upset price, Sold at 
6 bales natural crown — bark,..R,242 R,243 
2 do trunk do... 212 221 
6 do mossed ... do... 318 340 to 345 
2 do trunk mossed do... 265 270 
4 do renewed crown do... 353 354 to 358 
2 do trunk :enewed do... 3803 316 t> 321 
38 do ‘branch crown do... 65 60 
Neddiwuttum. 
6 do natural crown do 232, 236 
5 do branch crown do M9 150 
30 do truok red do 138 139 to 151 
2 do mossed red do 133 147 to 151 
5 ¢o natural do 106 111 to 120 
8 do branen do 72 73 $ 
Pykarra, 
20 do branch do... 80 81 to 83 


{the highest price, 858 rupees per bale is equal 
to R358 cents per lb. forrenewed crown : the lowest 
realized is 60 cents for branch ; red bark realized as high 
as R 14 per lb.—Ep. C. O.] 


THE THREE GREAT COFFE COUNTRIES. 
IN THE WORLD: BRAZIL, JAVA, AND 
CEYLON. 

We reprint elsewhere an article which has appeared in 
the Statist and which has a painful interest for readers 
in Ceylon. Up to 1869, the year in which the fungus 

est first invaded the cultivated coffee of our island, the 
progress of our planting enterprise was steady until in 
that very year (calendar) the export of coffee ex- 
ceaded 53,000 tons, and the reasonable anticipation 
seemed to be that Ceylon would speedily overtake 
if she did not overpass Java as a coffee exporter. 
But the figures quoted shew that the course of both 
the Eastern countries has been downwards, leaf-disease 
telling on Ceylon after a fashion from which Java 
may possibly be saved to a larger extent by its 
“magnificent soil, The effects of the fungus were 
obvious in Ceylon coffee exports in the first year of 
the decade ending 1880-81, and, although, in 1872-73 
the highest previous figure was approached, and at- 
‘tempts made to reach it in 1874-75 and 1876.77, de- 


~ less than half the figures of nine years previously, 
 —23,000 tons against 49,750. The average for the 
ears of the decade was 40,700 tons: for 
the secon 


reduction of over 5,000 tons or more than 134 per 


cent, That is the history of the coffee enterprise in 
Ceylon, during the period in which hemileia vastatriv 
has compelled attention to its ‘‘life 
Let us hope that we are now about to enter on a dec- 
ade, the record of which shall be very differentin regard 
to coffee and ils most insidious and formidable foe, 
Amongst the causes which have affected the export 
of coffee from Java in the same period, the undoubted 
existence of the leaf fungus has not, as yet, told 
materially, although in some places its influence has 
certainly been felt appreciably. 
as much political, perhaps, as meteorological, the Java 
coffee crops have fluctuated, and the exports have, 
like our own, decreased, though not in the same de- 
gree. The decade began with an export of 68,000 
' 


i 


line has been the rule even in the face of the greater | 
breadth cultivated, until 1880-81 gave considerably | 


five years it went down 35,150 tons, a | 


history.” | 


per cent, 


From other causes, | 


| 


tons and ended with 59,000, the figures in the in- 
terval rising so high as $6,000 tons and going down 
so low as 42,300 last year, Ag in our own case, 
the lowest figure was considerably less than half the 
highest. The averages have been 67,800 tons for the 
first five years of the decade, and 63,620 for the 
second qtinquennium, ‘The decrease has been 4,180 
tons, or about 6 per cent, a trifling falling-off when com- 
pared with ours. 

While thus the second and third coffee countries 
in the world have been losing ground, the pro- 
gress of what is beyond compare the first coffee 
country in the world has, especially in the latter half 
of the decade, been not only steady but beyond pre- 
cedent- rapid. To a practically unlimited area of suit- 
able land was added, in the case of Brazil, a large 
supply of slave labour, which she could and did con- 
centrate on coflee, when the culture of that product 
became profitable far beyond sugar, tobacco, or 
any other of the old staples. he factor of rapidly 
added railway facilities, too, in Brazil, must be taken 
into account. Under their influence, largely, Santos 
the second great coffee port of the South American 
Empire, has raised her export of coffee (much of which 
competes wilh Ceylon plantation in quality), from 
29,700 tons in the first year of the decade to 70,160 
in the last. Santos began with figures far lower than 
those of Java and Ceylon ; she.ends considerably ahead 
of both. The averages in this case have improved 
from $5,670 tons in the first five years to 59,775 in 
the second. ‘The increase has been 24,105 tone, or 70 
Tho increase in the case of Rio has been 
simply enormous ; from 123,800 tons to 254,400, or 
considerably more than a doubled export now com- 
pared with ten years ago! But 1880-81 was excep- 
tional, so let us look at the averages, rising from 
151,551 tons to 189,390. ‘Lhe increase has been 37,839, 
or 25 percent. The joint averages for Rio and Santos, 
which practically represent Brazil, were 187,221 tons, 
rising to249, 165. Tie increase has therefore been 61,944 
tons, or nearly 33 per cent. 

The contrast is far more striking when we take 
the figures for the opening and concluding years of 
the decade. In 1871-72 Brazil exported :— 

From Rio 125,300 tons, 
Santos v8 e401 29,700 


> ”? 


Total ... 
In 1880-81 the exports were :— 
From Rio 
Santos 


153,000 ,, 


254,400 tons. 
70, 160 


” ” 


Total... 324,560 ,, 
The increase has thus been 171,560 tons, orabout 112 per 
cent, While in the past five years the production of 
Ceylon and Java fell off by 9,180 tons average as 
compared with the preceding tive years, Brazil not 
only made good this deficicney but threw 52,764 tons in 
excess of it into the consuming markets. In trath, 
Brazil has in the past three yeara swamped the 
ooffee markets o! the world, and, if she could possibly 
go on at the same rate for three years more, other 
producing countries would have to retire from a com- 
petition which to them weuld mean inevitalle ruin. 
But the main cause—the coucentration of slave labour 
almost entirely on coffee, which has led to such 
enormously inereased production in Brazil 18 obyi- 
ously no more permanent than, we hope avd believe, 
will be the depressing effects of the leaf fungus in 
Ceylon. ‘That led to decreased production moditied 
by high prices. The high prices brought Brazil with 
her ten thousands of fat acres and ber hundreds of 
thousands of slaves into action, and now not only 
is production low in Ceylon but prices also: the 
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fungus mainly responsible for the one effect ; Brazil 
entirely for the other. There will be a reaction in 
Brazil, the natural and inevitable effect of her ex- 
travagant action. We look for a reaction here, also, 
but im a very different direction. We have but to 
hold on tenaciously, persevere bravely for a few years 
longer, and the cloud will not only shew a silver 
lining but brighten all over with the light of re- 
stored success. We have seen dark days before now, 
and they have passed away. Have we not a right 
to look into the future by the light of the experience 
of the past? Thirty-five years ago, all the probabil- 
ities seemed to support the conclusion that the seale 
insect pest and low prices combined would snuff out 
the coffee enterprise in Ceylon. But coffee recovered 
from depths of depression then, lower than our lowest 
depth now, and it is surely only reasonable to look 
for a like process in the near future. As a Haputale 
proprietor (Mr. H. C. Bury) now on a visit to his 
fine properties, said to us yesterday :—There is far 
too much outcry over the falling-ofi in Ceylon coftee 
production. Taking the estimate for the current 
season of 600,000 cwts. and contrasting it with our 
highest outturn, the decrease is not much more than 


a third. Now-.what would British farmers say 
if they could during their cycle of depres- 
sion point to crops of even one-half those they 


harvested some years before. Ceylon is not alone in 
her planting depression ; agriculture all over the 
world (save perhaps in certain favoured portions of 
North and South America) has been suffering; but 
a turn in the tide must be approaching. It cannot, surely, 
be in the designs of Providence that the fungus 
should be permanent in Ceylon, any more than 
that the iniquity of slavery should continue to exist 
in Brazil. The latter is doomed, and so, we hope 
and believe, is the former. 

As regards consumption, while’ Britain (largely 
ewing to the iniquitous and semi-legalized system of 
adulteration) is worse than stationary, looking at the 
great increase of population, America is largely increas- 
ing her use of coffee. So is the Continent of Europe, 
even in the face of a policy which wastes national 
wealth in bloated armaments. 


“FROM THE HILLS.” 


SHADE AND SHELTER TREES FoR NuwAra Hiya, 

It is natural and justifiable that the destruction of 
trees in and around Nuwara Eliya should be regretted 
by other than ethereal beings, seeing that the great 
want of the Sanatorium is the shelter which well-grown 
trees can give. The difficulty is to get trees to grow 
in the exposure and on the grass-peat soil of the plain. 
Dressings of caustic lime would probably help. On 
the sides of the hills, in what was forest land, the 
blue-gums are growing splendidly, and the contrast of 
the strange bluish-green hue of the long straight rows 
of eucalypti with the normal greens both of the native 
furest trees aud cinchonas is very striking. When I 
speak of the normal green of cinchonns, I must not 
forget the red tints of withering or withered leaves of 
succirubra and officinales, or the brilliant scarlet 
of the calisayas. The scarlet colour as well as the 
bewildering variety of type in the yellow barks can 
be seen to perfection in the plantation up the Pass, 
on the road to Ramboda. The ‘* sporting” propen- 
sity of the calisaya is so well known, and nature, 
as a general rule, is (Tennyson to the contrary not- 
withstanding) “so careful of the type,” that I long 
resisted belief in the hybridizing theory. But ‘‘facts 
are chiels that winna ding,” and, besides what my 
yood friend Mr. Meens shewed and told me of the 
doings of butterflies and bees in Java, there is my 
own experionce. I got seed from what I considered 


a fairly good deseription of calisaya growing in Ccy- J 


lon. 


There were no trees of other species of cinchonas 
near them, The highest succirubras were on an 
opposite hill, about a quarter of a mile away, and 
officinalis trees were still further off. The resulting 
plants were, in foliage, so like succirubras, that I 
asked my superintendent if he had not put out 
the wrong plants alongside a path. There was, no 
mistake ; but, to quote Wordsworth, ‘‘Oh! the dif- 
ference to me.” The plants have developed into 
everything except pure calisayas. It is vain to resist 
the evidence of one’s senses. Variation has its bounds, 
but hybridization plus sporting has apparently none 
For one plant which conveys the idea of calisaya 
there are a dozen shading off from officinalis to 
succirubra, with new and astounding varieties, some 
specially robust, but nearly all seeding prematurely, 
between. Very reluctantly do I become a believer in the 
crossing theory, but the evidence of my senses, added 
to the testimony of scientific experts, is conclusive. 
Take the one fact, that the progeny in Ceylon of seed 
sent by Mr. Moens himself from some of his best Ledger- 
iunas were nearly all condemned as in erior on his visit 
here by the Dutch quinologist, who, to secure the purity 
of the superior trees, has got his government to consent 
to the extirpation of Calisaya pahudiana, hasskarliana 
schuhkraft, josephiana, javanica, &c., from the Java cinchona 
plantations. Meantime he has resorted to the grafting 
process, about which, and an important Ceylon improve- 
ment upon it, we hope to have something to say at an 
early date. The dwarf habit and ruddy tints of the 
calisayas above Nuwara Eliya seem to shew that elevation 
is too high, exposure to wind too much, or soil unsuitable 
for this species. A group of succirubras, on the other 
hand, at the foot of the range behind Barnes’ Hall, look 
flourishing, although naturally, at an altitude of 6,300 feet, 
they are somewhat slower of growth than the officinalis 
species, which flourish abundantly all oyer the eastern tace 
of the range which bounds the plain on the westward, up 
to 7,000 feet altitude. How little General Fraser, Major 
Skinner and Capt. Galwey imagined, when, in the course 
of their triangulations, they fixed the first “trig-point” 
on the summit of ‘ One Tree Hill,’ that the name would 
be rendered a misnomer by the inyasion and presence of 
trees from the far-off Andean regions of the great Western 
Continent! There has been so much of the unexpected 
in the past, in the introduction of the fever trees, the 
cocoa and the “rubber” trees from the Americas; a new 
species of coffee from Africa; cardamoms from India, and 
fast-growing forest t ees from Australia, that we ought, on the 
soberest grounds, to be sanguine and hopeful for the future of 
agricultural, horticultural and aboricultural enterprise in 
Ceylon. We have a vivid recollection of the emphasis 
with which Sir Wm. Gregory, in the course of the dis- 
cussion he originated on the permanency or otherwise of 
cottee, repudiated the idea that eyen if coffee disappeared 
from the list of its products Ceylon would be played out. 
He anticipated a process of which he saw the beginnings, 
which is going on, and the end of which no one can 
foresee, of the intr duction and culture of new produc's 
suiled to our soil and climate. Not the least valuable 
addition to our exotic sylva has been the introduction of 
the Australian eucalypti and acacias, with some of its 
auracarias. The blue-eum flourishes to the highest 
altituve in Ceylon, and it does not seem so liable to be 
infested by that insidious parasite the loranthus (close 
relation to the English misletoe) so prevalent on and so 
destructive to the acacia which is known as the black 
wattle. So highly is this fine timber tree valued im 
Australia, that, when all other trees on “runs” aro 
ringed and burned, these are spared. Besides its value 
as a timber tree (blackwood of Australia) the frequent © 
pyramidal habit of the black wattle renders it very 
ornamental, and as it preserves its lower branches — 
and their thick foliage up to maturity it is most valu- — 
able for shelter purposes. Amongst the most striking 
sights in Ootacamund are enormous single specimens of 
this tree, and we recollect a closely planted avenue o 
black wattle tree which was very effective. In Ootaca- 
mund the loranthus attacked these trees with such de 
structive effect that Dr. Bidie was, some years ago, speci 
cleputed to enquire and report on the subject, There, 
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in Nuwara Eliya, trees have been, in too many cases, 

i exhausted of their juices by the Joranthi and destroyed. 
We have seen casuarinas and even jak trees killed from 
the same cause at Colombo. But the parasites were allowed 

to have their will, instead of a cooly being occasionally 
sent up the trees to rid them of their enemies.’ Instead 
of climbing the trees, the cooly could use a long pole with 
a sickle or crooked knife at the end, and could so clear 
_ the trees and keep them clear of the bird-carried para- 
_ sites. Superior, perhaps, in the brighter species of beauty 
is the other form of Australian acacia, grevillea robusta, 
with its fern-like leaves and its tufts of fragrant orange- 
blossoms. We are glad that many specimens of this 
“silk oak” are yielding seed in Ceylon, for it is not easy 

_ to get seeds in Australia. The special habitat of the tree 
is Queensland, but neither in that colony nor in any of 
the others did we see grevilleas to compare with our own 
in Oeylon. This is the tree for staves for tallow casks, 
and the silk oaks have been so used up for this purpose, 
that a gentleman in Australia, when I told him how well 
the tree grew with us, seriously suggested the idea that 
silk oak timber might yet be exported from Ceylon to 
Australia for the manufacture of casks! Talk of “sending 
coals to Newcastle” after that. The river sides in Aus- 
tralia were blazing with the bright, sweet flowers of the 
golden wattle when we left in August, and it was in that 
very month we saw these trees in their glory at Queen’s Cot- 
tage and other places in Nuwara Eliya. Iwas glad to see 
that specimens which had been planted by Mr Murray, 
about three or four years ago, opposite the new build- 
ings between THe PLai proper and Barrack Plain, have 
_ grown well. No tree can be more beautiful when its 
masses of golden and fragrant flowers contrast with its 
_ separated green leaves, and the bark is useful for tanning 
purposes. So is that of the more common kind, acacia 
dealbata, against which a prejudice has arisen from its 
habit of sending up fresh trees from its roots, and so 
spreading into groves. So rapidly has it spread and so 
prevalent are groves of this tree in Ootacamund, that 
serious efforts are’ to be made to extirpate it on sanit- 
ary grounds! But surely lanes at right angles could be 
ent through the thickest groves; good firewood being 
thus obtained, and the spread of the tree could be 
checked by drains. We cannot conceive of anything 
better suited to bind banks, if kept closely eut down, 
judging from what we saw in the South India sanatoriam. 
To bungalows in Nuwafa Eliya this plant affords valuable 
shelter, which, in a place so liable to strong, cold and 
often rain-laden winds, is, after a time, desiderated even 
at the expense of extensive views; the still more indis- 
pensible requisite of a plenteous supply of water, by 
gravitation or in wells close at hand, has decided the 
position of most dwellings at the foot of knolls instead 
_ of on their tops. The majority of the villas we have 
visited are so snugly sheltered by spared natural forest, 
or exotic ornamental trees obtained from the Government 
gardens at Hakgala, that the fine views as well as the 
fresh air of the mountain sanatorium must be sought 
“out-of-doors. The collection of eucalypti, acacias, cypres- 
_ Ses, junipers, firs, casuarinas, auracarids, &c., around a 
_ bungalow I visited yesterday was rich and_ beautiful. 
‘But plants of avracaria excelsa (the Norfolk Island pine), 
one of the noblest trees in creation at its full height 
of 800 feet, must have been in plentiful supply when the 
_ grounds were laid out, for half-a-dozen of these trees 
_ &re placed as close together as they can stand. It would 
_ be wise, if possible, to separate them. Two Norfolk Is- 
land pines, one of them 150 feet high, form the 
central objects in the exquisitely beautiful Botanical 
_ Gardens on the shores of Sydney Bay. The space their 
ches shade, over which many seats are placed, 

; is probably equal to the whole of the grounds in which 
“we saw six trees of auracaria excelsa wasted by being 
packed close together. If any proof were wanted of the 
_ close observing powers of the great Captain Cook, it will be 
found in the fact that he insisted on the specific differ- 
ence of another auracaria which Banks and Solanie classed 
AS & mere variation of auracaria excelsa. Nearly a cent- 
_ury after the death of the great navigator, Mr. Charles 
Moore, of the Sydney Botanic Gardens, procured the cones 
f the tree from which Captain Cook obtained masts and 
and confirmed the opinion of the shrewd mariner, ; 
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Auracaria Cookii closely resembles that which justly bears 
the name of excelsa and the cruciform habit of the 
branches of which is so striking. Auracaria Cunninghamii 
is different from but still resembles the other two. But 
very different, quaint and curious is the growth habit of 
auracaria Bidwillti, popularly “the monkey puzzle,” of 
which we saw a couple of fine specimens, a proper dis- 
tance apart, in the grounds where the finer species 
were so crowded, and the tree is to be found near many 
plantation bungalows. It is, we believe, almost confined, 
in Australia, to particular portions of Queensland, and it 
is strictly preserved by Government on account of the 
value of the seeds of its huge cones as food for the 
aboriginals. Once in three years, generally, there is a 
grand harvest, and the blacks assemble from all quarters. 
They eat and are filled and go away as fat as pigs to resume 
their precarious diet of shell-fish, screw-pine fruits, varied 
by an occasional kangaroo, wallaby, native bear, or opposum. 
Many of them would gladly add not only “ cold missionary” 
but roast white man generally, to their cuisine, but for 
the emphatic manner in which the whites haye expressed 
their objections to such marks of affection. It is only 
metaphorically that the blacks are being “eaten up” by 
the whites. The aboriginals might quote Shakspere, if they 
could, and say:—“ You take my life when you do take 
the means [the hunting-grounds] by which I live.” But 
as our subject is not the race which roved the forests 
of Australia, but the trees of the forest, we may express 
our regret that one of the most beautiful and dense 
growing of the Australian casuarinas, is short-lived in 
our hill regions. But for this it would be invaluable 
for shelter purposes. I miay here again say that 
I did not see a casuarina in Australia, (and I saw them 
lining the banks of streams), to be compared in height to 
the fine specimens in the grounds of the Galle Face Hotel at 
Colombo. Indeed the giant eucalypti, the tallest trees in 
the world, as the California trees are the trees of greatest 
diameter, are only to be found in damp, rich-soiled sites 
such as exist in Gippsland and especially at Fernshaw. 
In the mountain valleys at the latter place the closely 
set, white-barked, tall, branchless stems resemble the 
pipes of a grand organ built for the Anakim. I saw 
specimens 350 feet high, and it seems certain that some 
have reached 500 feet, for a fallen one, of which the top 
was gone, was measured to 474 feet. Old Dr. George 
Bennett of Sydney poohpoohed such an altitude, point- 
ing to the 150 feet high tree in the Sydney gardens and 
exclaiming: “Just fancy a second tree of the same height 
placed on the top of that!” It did seem astounding, but 
absolute measurements afford evidence not to be resisted 
for what is incredible to those who have not seen what 
Revd. Mr. Abbay both saw and described® Baron von 
Mueller, the first authority on the subject in the world, 
accepts the height which to my good friend, Dr. Bennett, 
seemed incredible. But lower trees will suit us in Ceylon, 
and, although auracaria excelsa is valuable for ’ shelter 
purposes, it is not in this respect to be compared to 
pinus insignis, which I found to be the favourite for 
sheltering dwellings and orchards in Melbourne. But I 
must draw this already too long communication to a 
close. Trees for shelter are wanted all over our bill plant- 
ations; but especially are they wanted on the cold and 
often windswept plain which will soon by means of the 
railway be the central station of Ceylon. Those who 
contemplate building bungalows need not be in a special 
hurry with their masonry and carpenter work, but they 
cannot at too early a date lay down their groves of 
sheltering trees, of which we have indicated the names 
and characteristics of a few most likely to succeed and 
be useful. 
LV 


NEW PRODUCTS IN THE LOWCOUNTRY. 


GENERAL REPORT; THE EXPERIENCE OF ISSI : LIBERIAN 
COFFEE; LEAF: DISEASE; RUBBER ; CARDAMOMS; 
PIMENTO ; Coco, 

12th January 1882, 
In that section of the Western Province, lying 
between the Kelani and Mabaoya, the year 1881 has 
been specially favourable to the planter of new pro 
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ducts, who was prepared to avail himself of it. 21 
days was the longest period without rain, and the 
other spells of dry weather were fifteen and eight: the 
latter on two occasions. The fact is that, for nine 
mouths, planting might (with proper precautions) have 
been done any day, with perfect safety. I} am only 
sorry that in my individuality I had not many plants 
to put out. 

I planted some thousands of Liberian coffee plants 
on the two. last days of 1880, and they are now 
from 2%} to 34 feet high (not meters), and some of them 
have flowered more or less, though I had no plants 
with more than three pair over the seed leaves. 
Plants of the same size, planted in July and August 
last, are now one foot high, and many of them more. 
It is not, however, the inches of rain that fall between 
the two ends of the year that constitute a good 
planting season. We could do with much less than our 
average amount of rainfall, would it only fall at the right 
time, and nottoomuch. Unfortunately, the most com- 
mon season here is a mighty succession of heavy showers, 
for one, two, or three weeks, and then not a drop for 
one, two, or three months. I fear we may wait and 
wish long for another year like 1881. 

If Mr. Ward’s dicta are to be accepted, that the 
hemileia needs wet weather to obtain a settlement, 
there has been one evil attending the frequent rains 
of the past nine months. I was aware, nearly a year 
and a half ago, of the presence of the pest, but it 
only began to extend with the rains, and there are 
now hundreds of plants, of all ages, more or less 
affected. I thought at first to circumvent it, by 
stumping every young plant I found affected, but the 
small percentage of those so treated, that did after 
long delay send out a sucker, had spots on the very 
first leaves opened. I have nothing new to offer ona 
subject that has engaged the attention of so many 
hundreds of my brother planters, for a dozen years; 
but it is impossible to stand by and do nothing, or 
to follow the costly, all but impracticable, and, on the 
face of them, necessarily ineffectual, recommendations 
of Mr. Ward. If hemileia finds its way to the most 
remoté coffee. fields, and even to single plants, grown 
from imported seed, and no other of any variety within 
many miles, small service will be done by destroying 
a few local millions out of the hundreds of thousands 
of millions of spores carried by every wind that blows, 
to every square foot of the island’s surface. It is easy to 
understand, how a given space may be cleared, by the 
application of a vapour that has been found capable 
of destroying the vitality of the spores it comes into 
contact with, but itis not easy to see how any vapour 
that is not heavier than atmospheric air ‘can effect 
even so much. Suppose that such a remedy is found, 
its effect must only be temporary, because, though you 
have destroyed the vitality of every germ produced on 
your own estate, every wind that blows brings you 
germs from a distance, with which you have to continue 
the war. It is not the business of a practical planter, 
who probably never spent an hour of his life ina 
laboratory, to make haphazard experiments with chem- 
icals, but the planter is supposed to know the treat- 
ment that conduces to the health of his cuitivated 
plant, and this knowledge it is his duty to apply, so 
far as power and his means extend. It may be, prob- 
ably is, true, that all coffee is liable to the intrusion 
of hemileia, but I think the bulk of planting opinion 
tends to the conclusion that all coffee trees are not 
equally liable where all are equally exposed. 

I have here, at least, half a score of well-defined 
varieties of Liberian coffee. One of those varieties (of 
which I have several hundreds) scattered all over the 
estate gets the disease early, and keeps it. Not 
one specimen escapes, but the effects are different 
on different points, One special tree has had the 


discase for fifteen months, and every leaf, except 


a 


the last developed pairs, has more or less of the pin- 
spots, yet this tree has not dropped a leaf from this 
cause. Other trees of the same variety do drop leaves, 
but none of them get utterly denuded. Another 
variety, not originally so hospitable to the uninvited 
guest, as the above, drops every leaf within two or 
three months of the first spot appearing. This is an 
unfortunate circumstance, for the variety in question 
is otherwise one of the most desirable, branching low, 
flowering early, and bearing heavily. I cannot assert 
that any of the varieties are absolutely proof against 
the disease, but there are two that have hitherto 
kept it at the staves end: whether I may be 
able to say the 
with the future! 

Among the newer products, out of three-quarter lb. 
of Ceara seed I have had 85 plants, of which I lost 10 
in the nursery, and 8 in the field. Those that remain 
are getting on tolerably, some of them being two 
feet high in two mouths from sowing. 

The Cardamoms have given 75 per cent for seed, but 
they are very tender things at first, and are liable to 
be washed out by the usual watering with a common 
pan. Outof 1 1b, of Pimento seed, I have possibly 
one plant, but am by no means certain. 

The Cocoa that was so troublesome and costly during 
the first two years, and promised so little, is now 
getting on, and 1 have better hopes of it, especially 
as the oldest plants are coming into bearing. I now 
feel inclined to give it another trial, instead of putting 
other products on the spots where it failed— 
at least, on the spots where the survivors are now 
flourishing. 

I think we are now infor a spell of dry weather ; it 
is what we have to expect, and is seasonable. The 
mornings are cold, the sky clear, and the sun fear- 
fully hot; but the wind is not so constant and 
steady as the January winds usually are. This is 
the more satisfactory, as tbe dry breezy wind is as 
important a factor in injurious drought as the sun 
itself. So far, however, all cultivated plants seem to 
benefit by the suspension of daily rain. 1t is only 
after two weeks of hot, dry weather, that even the 
youngest plants in the field begin to show symptoms 
of distress. ~ ‘ 

18th January. 

We are having the genuine January weather : hot 
sun and strong wind. ‘This is only the 13th day, but 
it is beginning to tell on the weaker plants, those 
especially that were affected by hemileia. Since the 


dry weather set in the pest has ceased to extend its — 
operations, and all the diseased leaves are dropping. 1 


have at length the promise of a few pods of cocoa, 
have finished my felling and hope to burn ina week. 


Iam puttiog out my young plants from the sheds and 
fully testing what shade and water can do. Not one of — 
There is very little blossom © 


them has turned a leaf. 
out yet, and it is not progressing lately. How long it can 
remain in spike it is hard to say. ‘The coffee to be 
gathered this season is very little, but little as it is it 
makes no advance towards ripening. That which 
coloured a month ago remains precisely the same : no 
softening of the pulp; no deepening’of the colour. 

I would be glad to have more lime, and must get it, 
not by rail, but by cart, which costs less and gives less 
trouble. The two tolls still remain between us and 
the station and have become even more stringent with 
the new year. 


THE COFFEE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


OF THE WORLD. 

We extract the following review of the Coffee trade 
from the Statist. The’ writer does not hold out any 
hopes of a rise in price during the season of 1881-82, 
as there is no immediate prospect of a reduction im 


same twelve months hence remains ~ 
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stocks. There are, however, many disturbing causes 
to upset the most elaborate figures and the pro- 
foundest forecasts, We are hopeful of the future, 
and believe that, when the temporary causes of de- 
pression have ceased to operate, Coffee will rise 
again and proclaim its title to continue ‘ King,””— 
”For the last twelve months Mincing Lane brokers 
have been complaining of the continued depression 
in the coffee trade, and apparently with reason, as 
the average price of 1881 is much below that of any 
year since 1872. The course of the price of coffee, 
like that of many other commodities, is partly affected 
by the quantity of stock held, but to a greater extent 
by the velume thrown upon the market from time 
to time. Other considerations affecting the market 
are the abundance or otherwise of the crops, excel- 
lence of quality, increase or decrease of consumption, 
position of the money market, &c. From 1867 to 
187linclusive, prices, it will be seen on reference to 
the chart we give, were low, owing to the three 
successive large crops in the Brazils, which caused 
stocks held in Europe and the United States to ac- 
cumulate. Frum 1871 to 1873 there was a continuous 
Strong rise mainly due to the very small Brazilian 
crop of 1871-2. Stocks were drawn upon so largely 
that at the close of the year 1872, they wereat the 
lowest point—viz., 64,811 tons—of the fourteen 

_ years for which we give statistics. The rise in prices 
and a bettter crop caused very large arrivals in the 
early months of 1874, and owing to reaction from the 
excessively high points to which speculation had driven 
them, prices in about two months dropped 35s. per 
ewt.—equal to a loss of a quarter of the January 

_ quotations. The maintenance of consumption and smaller 
imports during the year again brought the stock down 
toa very low point. In 1876 stocks again fell off, 
but were rapidly replenished in the first four months 
of the following year, the large arrivals causing a sharp 
fallin price. ‘The average stock since 1877 has been 
 greatereach year, and at the end of May last was 
very nearly double the amount held at the same date in 
_ 1873. At the same time we must remember that consum- 
_ ption on the continent, and more especially in America, 


‘ 


has grown, and the stocks now are comparatively less 
_ excessive than they were ten or twelve years ago, 


For the four years ending Dee. 31st, 1878, the average 
rice was about 104s. per ewt. for ‘low middling’ 
eylon plantation coffee. From Aug. 1878, to July 

1879, there was a fall of 24s. from 105s. to Sls. A 

recovery took place in the last half of 1879, owing 

_tosympathy with the general rise in prices in all 
markets, and was maintained for just four months to the 
end of February last year. A slight fall and hesi- 
ation in movement left the price at 82s. in October, 
and in two months a further fall was shown, till 
70s. was reached in December 1880—the lowest point 
in any year since 1871. During 1881 there has been 
a slight temporary recovery, with a rather sharp rise 
‘early in August, partly due to buying by French 
speculators. Since then prices have generally been 
Weak, and are now tending downwards, owing to the 
heavy arrivals in the Brazils. 
_ The reason for the present low level of prices is 
that the increase of cultivation and the recent extra, 
ordinary good crops in the Brazils, from whence about 
two-thirds of the world’s supply is derived, has caused 
production to be in excess of consumption, and 
authorities consider that there ere no signs of a falling- 
off in supply for the immediate future. 

There is a general impression that, owing to the 
Spread of the temperance movement in this country, 
We are using much larger quantities of coffee. An 
@xamination of the Board of Trade returns does not 
confirm this, for, in spite of the reduction in price 
and lower duties, the consumption is only about the 
Same aos ten or fifteen years ago. The amount of 
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coffee (and chicory!) consumed in this country during 
the last six years, in tons, has been as follows :— 


1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 
Coffee... 14,540 15,489 14,970 14,656 14,884 14,520 
Chicory 5,709 5,295 4,772 4,971 4,741 4,708 


_ For the nine months ending Sept. 30th, the comparison 
in tons with the corresponding periods of 1880 and 
1879 is as follows :— 


1881. 1880. 1879, 
Coffee wae 10,841 10,843 11,696 
Chicory 4,302 4,213 3,933 


One of the most extraordinary facts connected with 
coffee statistics is that coffee as a beverage does not 
gain ground in popular estimation. One cause is 
that so few persons in this country really know how 
to make a good cup of coffee. Forty years ago the 
consumption in Great Britain was 1:08 lb. per head of 
population. In 1847 it increased to 1°34, by 1850 it 
had dropped to 1°13, again rose to 1°35 in 1854, and 
has since gradually declined, until, last year, the 
consumption was only equal to0°921lb. per head. The 
other two beverages, tea and cocoa, show a very 
different movement. Tea, in 1840, was 1°22 lb. per 
head of population; last year it was 4°59, and in 
1879 had been at its maximum, 4°70 lb. Cocoa has 
increased from 0°08 lb, in 1840, to 0°31 1b. last year, 


The comparison of the duties is as follows :— 


1840, 1881. 
Tea 0G 2s, 24d. per 1b. 6d. per lb. 
Coffee foreign 9d, 3 


9? 


British possessions 6d. Hy pua. 

In Germany the consumption is estimated at about 
100,000 tons per annum. The next country of im- 
portance is France, which shows a steady increase. 
The quantity used in 1878 is estimated at 53,300 
tons, increasing in 1879 to 56,000 tons, and last year 
to very nearly 57,000 tons. Austria consumes about 
35,000 tons ; Holland, owing to its imports being free 
of duty, uses 34,000 tons. Its consumption per head 
of population is the largest of any country, and is 
about sixteen times that of Great Britain. The total 
European consumption has been placed by authorities 
as about 350,000 tons to 360,000 tons per annum, 

The chief sources of supply of coffee are Brazil, 
Java, Ceylon, India, Jamaica, and Central America, 
The berry is grown in other parts of the world, but 
the production is unimportant. According to Messrs, 
Wilson and Smithett, who have compiled, as far as 
possible, their information from official sources, the 
crops of Brazil, Java, and Ceylon coffee since 1871-2 
have been as follows :— 


”? 


Rio. Santos, Java, Ceylon. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1880-81... 254,400 70,160 59,000 23,000 
1879-80... 172,780 61,530 42,300 33,480 
1878-79... 210,460 70 510 86,800 41,225 
1877-78... 150,000 58,950 59,000 31,015 
1876-77... 159,310 37,720 71,000 47,050 
1875-76... 165,030 44,590 96,000 36,020 
1874-75... 180,775 48,500 45,000 48,450 
1873-74... 119,050 38,900 75,000 30,750 
1872-73... 170,600 31,660 55,000 49,750 
| 1871-72... 123,300 29,700 68,000 37,900 


| Brazil 


The shipments of Brazil coffee to Europe in the 
crop year ending June 30th, 1SS1, is returned as 169,000 
tons, or 66,000 tons more than the previous year. The 
above figures show how enormously the production of 
has increased during the Inst ten years, It 
will be seen that in 1871-2 the total production of 
the country was about 150,000 tons, which compares 


| with just 325,000 tons forthe year ending June 30th, 


1881, Java remains about stationary, and Ceylon de- 
clines, owing to the lesf-disease. 

For the particulars respecting the stocks held in 
Burope and the United States, we are indebted to 
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Messrs. James Cook & Co. The actual figures of , the seeds and plants rises by capillary attraction 
August 31 in each year are as follows :— through the soil of beds which are well raised, and 
Tons. “Tons. over which is spread a coating of the ashes of burnt 
1881 175,000 1883 100,871 timber, weeds and earth. The careful shading origin- 
1880 147,266 | 1872 90,935 ally resorted to has long been entirely abandoned, 
1879 183,218 1871 132,786 the discovery having been made that tea, instead of 
1878 116,259 | 1870 129, 182 being a tender plant, is one of the most robust and 
1877 122,572 1869 139,944 tenacious of life we can grow,—provided it is not 
1876 114,377 | 1868 142,677 poisoned by the symplochos. 
“1875 114,253 P.S:—3 p.m. Raining steadily. 


102,693 


vy 1867”. 
1874 ... 110,685 


These stocks include the amount in warehouse in 
the whole of France, Holland and England, and 
the ports of Hamburg, Antwerp, Trieste, Genoa, and 
Bremen, and in the six principal ports of the United 
States. The stock held in France has increased very 
considerably of late. In 1879 it ranged from 30,000 
to 45,000 tons; in 1880, from 36,000 to over 47,000 
tons; but this year the stock, which at Dec. 31 last 
was 41,000 tons, has accumulated, and at present 
is about 73,000 tons. This is mainly due to the action 
of French speculators, who bought largely in the spring, 
notwithstanding the stock being equal to-about nine 
months’ consumption, irrespective of exports. 

The effect of the lower values received for their 
produce sent home by the Coffee Companies is seen 
in the reductions of dividends paid by three joint-stock 
Companies below. The dividends paid are much below 
those of four or five years ago :— 


Company. 1880 1879 1878 1877 1876 1875 
Hunasgeria (Ltd.) mil) nil 5) bs bs) 7 
Moyar (Ltd) 24 2) mil 4 By NPY 
Ouvah (Ltd) 8 8 By PA TSS 


—South of India Observer. 


CINCHONA AND THA. 
Lindula, 19th Jan. 1882. 
The fall in the minimum temperature to 51°, as 
noted yesterday morning, betokened rain, and during 


the day masses of vapour gathered and slight drizzle 
fell, resulting in "16 of an inch as gauged. During 


the night the conditions favourable to rain increased, ° 


and this morning we found that the figures for maxim- 
um temperature had gone down from. 74° to 72°, 
while the minimum had risen from 51° to 54°. The 
morning rose close, misty and drizzly, and we hada 
few showers of most grateful and welcome rain. They 
have freshened upthe face of nature wonderfully, and 
there is a decided promise of the continuance of this 
weather. ‘‘The January rains,” occurring in the 
latter portion of the month, are indeed a reg 
ular institution and relied npon by many 
for planting out cinchonas, gums, &c. It will require 
a week yet to iecide whether the experiment can be 
safely tried. Of the beneficial effect of the rain on 
tea bushes and their flushes and on tea seed put into 
beds, there can be no doubt. We are now, at length, 
after a lapse of five to six years from the sowing of 
best hybrid Assam plants, obtaining a plentiful harvest 
of seed. While the best quality is thus slow of seed- 
ing, the difficulty is to prevent the inferior kinds 
from blossoming and bearing seed in their infancy. 
I suppose others, besides myself, were unfortunate 
evough to be supplied, in the early days of the en- 
terprise, with seed from Hakgala of a variety which 
throws all its energies into fruit, and which would be 
valuable were tea seed desiderated as food for cattle 
(the coolies eat them), or were tea seed oil an article 
of. commerce. We saw the effect of low clevation 
(1,500 feet) and hot {dry climate with a stimulating 
soil in Java, where Assam hybrids, grown with con- 
siderable difficulty, were bearing seed at 34 years old. 
We have found by experience that the best sites for 
tea nurseries are flats or swamps, where moisture for 
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CEYLON PRODUCTS. 

(To the Editor of the London and China Express.) 

Srr,—In your issue of the 21st Oct. last you were 
good enough to insert a short article under the above 
heading, with a view to induce Government to assist the 
planting enterprize in our island, by sending us scientists 
to discover the cause of certain so-called failures in the 
cultivation of various products. The article was writ- 
ten ina kindly spirit, for the benefit of our planting 
community, and, indeed, of all interested in Ceylon, and 
we must give you thanks for taking up the cudgels on 
our side; but itis unfortunately very misleading, and 
calculated to make would-be investors hesitate before 
embarking in any new enterprize in Ceylon, and I vent- 
ure to hope you will give space to the following remarks, 
and allow me to contradict your statement, ‘‘ that little 
success has attended the cultivation of our new products 
in Ceylon.” It is no secret that the ravages of leaf-disease 
(hemileia vastatrix) and other causes have injured the 
enterprize in coffee arabica, and planters have been turn- 
ing their attention to other products, but you will find 
that all those that have been started long enough for 
us to judge of their results have been successful in a 
very remarkable degree, and that there is nothing to 
lead us to fear that others will not not prove equally 
successful, 

Whilst the old ent rprize in coffee arabica is under 
a cloud it is of importance that capital should be at- 
tracted to the island, and I believe there are no better 
openings for capitalists in the world than they can 
now meet with here. Even planters of long experience 
who have pinned their faith to coffee arabica for the 
last twenty or thirty years will tell you that the pro- 
spects now offered by new products are far better than 
any that the most sanguine could at any time expect 
from coffee arabica, I need not tell you that cinchona 
(perhaps the oldest of the new products) is succeed- 
ing very well in the more elevated districts, but will 
pass on to : 

Liberian Coffee.—Several estates have come into bear- 
ing, and I am told that on one estate the estimated 
crop this season is 24 cwt. per acre, of which ll ewt. 
have already been picked. This is a lowcountry pro- — 
duct, and it is doubtful whether it will ripen its crop — 
properly at an elevation over 1,500 feet. No doubt | 
those who have tried it at a higher elevation may 
have discovered this, and have, therefore, condemned 
it as a failure, but if you could interview the owners 
of Putupaula Hstate (Kalutara), and one or two others 
I could namé, you would soon lose any fears you may | 
entertain regarding the success of this cultivation, and 
the recent sales in London and New York point toa 
ready market at top prices. ‘ 

Cardamoms are doing well wherever they have been 
tried, and on one estate, im a very unfavourable dis- 
trict for coffee, indeed on which the coffee (arabica) 
has been abandoned, they are now yielding very large 
profits. 

Pepper and Nutmegs promise almost fabulous returns. 
The managing director of our Company has recently 
made a visit to the Straits, for the sole purpose ot 
inquiring into the cultivation of these two products, © | 
and expresses it as his opinion that they will yield | 
very large profits, as they are thera doing. | 
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Tea.—Although our labour is dear, cheap transport 
and large crops will enable planters to compete suc- 
cessfully with India and China. The competition, how- 
ever, is so great that large returns cannot be looked for. 

Cocoa,—Sime difficulty has been experienced in get- 
ing this plant past its infantile stage, owing to the 
attacks of its inveterate enemy, the white ant, but 
this will soon be overcome, and when once past this 

danger success is assured. This is one of the cases 
in which the services of able scientific men 
will be invaluable, and the appointment of 
such persons will be of great assistance to us; 
but I emphatically deny that our new _ cultiv- 
ations have any of them been proved to be failures. 
On the contrary, many have proved very succes-ful, 
and I could enumerate many more which show pro- 
spects of great success. Certain soils and certain dis- 
tricts are suitable to the growth of certain plants, 
-and until experience and science teach us how to 
avoid planting new products in unsuitable places an 
“oceasional failure must be anticipated; but [ trust that 
all who have formed an opinion that our new products 
have met with little success will be soon disabused 
of such an error, and will believe that we have met 
with a, good deal of success. Should any doubts still 
exist in their minds, I shall be very glad to give them 
any further information they may require, 

At an early date I shall send you some further 
particulars regarding our new products, sbowing in 
detail what results have been obtained.—I am, &e., 


A SHAREHOLDER IN THE CeyLon Low Counrry 
: Propucrs Company (Lrmrrep). 
Galle, Nov. 2Sth. 


THE SEASON IN INDIA. 
(For the week ending the 10th January.) 

Searcely any rain fell during the week under report 
any part of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, and the Punjab. In the two latter Pro- 
yinces rain is much wanted, as the cold-weather crops 
on the unirrigated lands are suffering from want of 
moisture. In the Central India States there has been 
no rain, but the crops are reported good. In the 
‘States of Rajputana and in the Central Provinces 
‘showers fell in a few places and prospects are favour- 
ble. In the Bombay Presidency the outturn of the 
abi crops is expecied to be poor in two districts and 
mn others genevally good. In the Nizem’s Territories 
he rabi has much benefited by sliyht showers. In 
fe Madras Presidency the rainfall has been more 
eral during the week under report, and prospects 
» on the whole good, In other parts of the country, 
in Berar, Coorg, Assam, and British Burmah, 
Spects continue favourable. 
Madras.—No rain in Kistoa ; general prospects good. 


THe SUPERINTENDENT of the Government Gardens 
Saharunpore has, during the past year, been en- 
ed in the production of vegetable drugs, for the 
édics! Department. Besides henbane, he bas been 
e to prepare taraxacum at a considerably lower 
co! than its purchase in NWngland entails. —Mudras Mail, 
~ Jarexa AND CotonizAt1oN.—In our opinion the only 
feasible method of ameliorating the condition of the 
people of Jaffna consists in emigration towards the 
Bastern and Central portions of the island, and in 
colonizing the fertile districts watered by the Mahavile 
anga or situated in eat to the large tanks like 
Kanthalai and Giant’s Tank. A colonization conducted 
Ee a large scale would not only releive Jattna of its 
a! 


lus inhabitants, but convert, in ashort time, fever- 
cken jungles into smiling villages and fields teemiog 
tha rich, contented and thriving population, —‘* Lanka 
an.” 

WA 


CremicaL Socrmry ot Lonpon.— At the meeting on 
Dec. 15th, 4 paper was read Onanew Alkaloid from 
Cinchona Bark,” by Messrs. D. Howard and J. Hodgkin. 
The authors have extracted from the bark of the 
China Cupra an alkaloid closely resembling quinine in 
its general properties. It differs in the solubility 
of its salts and the readiness with which the 
alkaloid crystallizes from ether. They have named 
ib homoquinine.—A thenacum, 

Grasses AND CrncHonaA Cunrivation.—We under- 
stand that the next annual report of Dr. George King, 
supreriutendent of tbe Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, 
will be of special importance for its bearing on the 
vexed questions of the growth of grasses for paper 
fibre, and also of ciuchona cultivation for quinine, 
In a paper just received from Dr. King, in which he 
gives a special account of his examination of cinchona 
cultivation in Java, he suggests Burmab, the Andaman 
Ielands, and the Khasia Hills as new sites for the 
cultivation. A cinchona plantation, we may remark, 
bas already been tried at Nongklao, in the Khasia 
Hills. and abandoned.—Academy. 

Corrrn Buossom Prosprcrs.—The weather has se 
in faw all over the country according to today’s [10th 
January] telegraphic report, and so faras the coffee dis- 
tricts ave concerned the change could not come more 
opportunely. The rain of the past three months has 
been most beneficial; but high, as well as low 
districts now require dry weather to ‘harden’ the 
wood preparatory to blossom. Indeed, in the lower 
districts there was risk if wet weather continued 
longer of blossom being lost: some in spike going 
into ‘brush’; but we have no doubt now, early and 
good blossoms will be seen in the low as well as 
high districts if the dry weather continues. So far 
everything is most favourable for a really good season 
throughout the Ceylon coffee districts. So mote it be! 

GaneapiriyA Esrare, in the Dumbara Valley, was 
the test plantation we referred to a few weeks back 
in reference to Mr. Schrottky’s system. In the middle 
of December there was some room to apprehend a 
general attack of leaf disease; but subsequent reports 
shew that the apprehension was groundless, no attack 
having developed. On the 2nd instant, the report 
was to the effect that:—the coffee looks remarkably 
well, and, as yet, has resisted the disease, so that 
there is good reason for anticipating that the estate 
will pass through the blossoming season with the 
minimum of evil effect from the fungus. Isolated 


trees are still found with the disease; but, although 
the weather was more or less showery all through 
December, it has not spread. This is certainly a 


striking fact and worthy of careful attention. 

Tue Cryton Investment Association Limrrep.—We 
have received this afternoon a copy of the report of 
the above Company for the year ended 30th Sept. 
1881, which will appear in full tomorrow; but mean- 
time we may mention that the result of the Company’s 
operations is a dividend of 6 per cent to the share- 
holders with £800 carried to a reserve fund. Considering 
the hard times, this must be regarded as satisfactory. 
The Company's investments in Ceylon now amount 
to £87,114, of which £16,333 have been made during 
1880-81, while £3,946 had been repaid in the same 
time. One paragraph from the Directors’ report we give at 
once to shew their opinion of ow planting industrie :- 

The Board obtained much benetit from the information 
received from their Secretary, Mr. Kirwan, as the result 
of his visit to Ceylon. While in the island, this gentle- 
man made a careful inspection of all the estates in which 
the Association is interested, and his report may be held 
as extremely satisfactory. Prospects in Ceylon are reported 
to be slowly, though steadily improving. The cultivation 
of new products is being rapidly extended, and the suc- 
cess which has already attended the growth of these 
wromises well for the eventual rise in the price of land 
n the colony. 
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To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


A QUININE FACTORY FOR COLOMBO. 
Dear Str,—Mr, P. D. Millie’s idea has been anti- 
cipated, and the setting up of a quinine factory in 
Colombo has been determined on. Orders are in course 
of execution for the machinery, and an experienced man 
is to be imported with it. B. B, 


THE CRYPTOGAMIST AND LEAP-DISEASE. 

Dear Str,—Like the postscript of a ‘lad}’s letter, 
the last remarks of the cryptogamist are the most 
interesiing of his communications, At best, however, 
it is but painful, disappointing reading; so little 
hope, so little practical information, so much more that 
we would like to know. 

1.—Mr. Ward still stoutly maintains that there is 
“no evidence of a necessary predisposition to disease 
on the part of the coffee plant,” and that ‘no 
special predisposition on the part of the coffee is re- 
required for its infection.” ‘Io prove this Mr. Ward 
“proceeded to make experiments by sowing the 
spores of Hemileia on all kinds of coffee leaves, * * 
to see if one kind was more predisposed than another,” 
Now I submit that this artificial test was not a fair 
one Planters don’t want to know whether if artificial 
means are employed all coffee trees are equaily liable 
to take inthe fungus, and to suffer from disease, but 
whether they are so or not, when subjected to the 
ordinary operations and conditions of nature. His 
experiments moreover, such as they were, seem to have 
been incomplete for he makes no reference whatever to 
Liberian. coffee. When an epidemic breaks out, say 
cholera, it is pretty well known that some men 
naturally seem less liable to take it than others in 
ordinary and similar condition ; but if all were arti- 
ficially inocnlated with the virus, it is but reasonable 
to conclude that all would become affected. Mr. 
Ward tries to support his conclusion by tlie analogy of 
bathing boys attacked by leeches. But unless the leeches 


were as plentiful as the myriads of spores ure, there is no 


ground for analogy ; 1f they were, and the boys by position 
were all equally luble to attack, taen if some were 
more bitten than others, I would undoubtedly con- 
clude that their bodies were more susceptible to at- 
tack, more-liable to suffer from the leeches. From 
impurities of the skin leeches will often refuse to at- 
tack by themselves, much more to bite. If then there 


be any analogy in Mr. Ward’s parillel, it is rather. 


against than tor his conclusion. In another part of 
iis remarks Mr. Ward says: ‘‘in many cases known 
tu lie it is simply because the coffee has not yet 
become the prey of the fungus that it looks so well.” 


This surely implies a want of predisposition, or if: 


not, will Mr. Ward explain? I make no attempt to 
coutrovert his theory, but I cannot see that he has 
proved its truth, while observed facts seem to be against 
it. Every planter knows of fields dotted all over 
with fine vigorous coffe trees appurently free, or 
comparatively free, from the fungus, while the sur- 
rounding trees are covered with the pest. ‘To all 
appearance the natural conditions are similar, same 
soil, elevation, climate, exposure, treatment. here 
may of course be dissimilar conditions, but if so what 
are they ? Plaaters would be only too glad toknow 
for they evidently are the cause of the exemption. 
2.—Mr. Ward has not made it clear that there is no 
hope to be got from the suggestion that the trees might 
be made to take up something by their rvots into or 
with their sap which would destroy the fungus with- 
out seriously injuring the trees, Although he discoun- 
tenances this notion, we know that trees will take 


up by their root into their system substances other | of R50 per ewt, the sum of R6,70. The quantity — 


than food, and we also know that what may kill 
minute life will often not merely not harm but may 
do good to larger life. If the sap can bathe the 
leaf cells, and the mycelium find its way through 
the passages between the loosely arranged cells, then 
surely there is scope for the weak solution of some 
remedial substance. 

3.—Mr. Ward considers that damp corners, ravines, 
and hollows, are particularly subject to the germina- 
tion of the fungus. My experience, howeyer, 
and I should think that of most “planters, 
is just the opposite. It is the fine ravines and hollows 
that seem to escape, while the exposed ridges and faces 
are often chronic in their suffering. 

4,—Again as a matter of experience I am not 
satistied that shade is a good thing :it may for a time 
ward offan attack, but when the visitation does come 
I have often seen it worse, and remain longer, than on 
adjoining unshaded coffee. This experience seems to 
be theoretically supported by many of Mr. Ward’s 
other remarks, as for instance, when trying to ex- 
plain why the leaves on lower branches are more 
atfected than those on the bigher branches. 

5.—The many reasons Mr. Ward gives for gathering 
up and destroying the fallen leaves would tell more 
strongly in favor of actually plucking the diseased 
leaves from the trees, but both suggestions must I fear 
be consigned to the limbo of the impracticable. 

6.—Mr. Ward is not very clear, but he seems to 
recommend the postponement of pruning till about 
June on the Kandy side. Evidently Mr. Ward has 
overlooked the fact that even in Ceylon there is a 
special -growing season, particularly for our coffee : and 
the general concensus of planting opinion is that early 
pruning say in January and February is, if one can 
afford the labor and expense, much better for the 
tree, even as regards leaf disease, than a late pruning ~ 
such as he recommends. 

6.—If spores are so verry numerous, if a generation 
is often so very short, some three weeks, how is it 
that there used to be, and still is to a great extent, 
such a periodicity in the attacks of leaf disease ? 

7.—If belts are such a protection how is it, that 
a natural belt of forest some dozen miles in width 
over hills some two thousand feet at least above the 
coffee on either side, is no protection, though only 
from that side is there any source of infection. 

We come now to the Harrow experiment. It was 
regarding this experiment, I some time ago warned 
the planters, that Mr. Ward had very unfairly 
told us all that was good, without giving- us the 
slightest hint of anything that was unsatisiactory. 

It would seem that the number and weight of 
foliage on the sulphured and limed coffee was rather 
greater than on the untreated coftee, The treated 
coffee was however at arather higher elevation, and 
less exposed apparently to the S. W. monsoon. It 
would: be difficult also to say to what extent the 
lime alone, acting as a manure, would darken and 
increase the foliage. It is to be regretted that in 
the conducting of such an exact scientific experiment — 
no attempt was made to cumpare the number and — 
weight of foliage in the respective fields, preparatory 
to the making of the experiment. Why also were — 
leaves of two inches in length and upwards only — 
taken. It must in the taking of such a vast num- 
ber of leaves have been very difficult to avoid tak- 
ing leaves a shade under, and having leaves a shade 
over, the arbitrarily fixed two inches. : 

However the preof of the pudding is the eating of — 
it, and the question must be asked ‘‘ Did it pay?” 
In answer we find that to put it in the strongest 
light, coffee with an extra expenditure of R2U 47 per 
acre on, sulphur and lime gave some 15 Ib, more an 
acre of produce ready for shipment, worth at the rate 
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however was considered by all to be inferior in color, 
and by some also in size. On the other hand the 
untreated coffee with a /ess expenditure by 20°47 per 
acre gave 1-6th of a bushel more per acre of parchment 
worth at the rate of 1/0 per bushel R1‘66, It is true 
that the parchment had a larger percentage of light, 
but as the whole was under 5 per cent. this need 
not be taken into account. 

It is to be exceedingly regretted that Mr. Ward 
in no way refers to Liberian coffee in connection with 
leaf disease or Hemileia vastatrix, Those who have 
invested in this product are naturally anxious to 

_ know if it be, as is supposed, less predisposed than 

Arabian coffee, and if it be so, is it likely to continue 

80? Mr. Ward ought not to be allowed to leave the 
country till he can speak decidedly on this matter. 

In short, though Myr. Ward is very inaccessible, 
andseemsto have somewhat of contempt for the lay 
mind, yet it is to be hoped, he will again try to 
make things more plain for men who, though disap- 
pointed at getting so little, are still anxious to learn 
all they can.—Yours truly, A. G. K. BORRON. 


WILL CULTIVATION AND MANURING GIVE 
A COFFEE BUSH IMMUNITY FROM AT. 


} TACKS OF HHMILEIA? 
Drar Str,—I have perused Mr, Ward’s reports 


with much interest, and his scientific view of leaf- 
disease I have no doubt is accurate and valuable; 
but from a practical point of view there will be 
many who will differ from him. I am prompted to 
give my reply to his challenge, in his letter im your 
issue of 13th instant, which runs as follows :— 
In cases where trees or groups of trees are pointed out as 
[ *disease-proof or practically so,” on what grounds are the 
assertions made ? Have those who make the statements 
satisfied themselves that there are no other reasons than 
those they give for the comparative immunity from “ disease 
ots,” at the time of the particular trees referred to? 
Have they even proved that the trees remain “ free from 
disease” tor a year; or that the relations between the 
number of diseased and healthy leaves are not different in 
the cases cited. And yet, surely the onus of proof lies 
with those who controvert records of observed facts with 
unsupported statements; and it is, to say the least, rash to 
affirm that a tree is less “ diseased” than its neighbours, 
without being able to say that the trees was carefully and 
closely observed for a sutliciently long time. But even 
admitting that “a tree here and there shows fewer 
*disease-spots’’”’ during a given period than surrounding 
Specimens, who will undertake to prove that it has had 
as much chance of becoming infected as another ? 
_ This time last year I commenced the following sys- 
_ tem, upon the most worn-out piece of coffee that 
could be seen, where the trees were 
few straggling branches and had been every year 
severely attacked with the disease. The soil, however, 
istairly good but exhausted from overeropping and 
neglect. he area treated is nearly five acres, part 
of afield of about 10 acres, and surrounded by fields 
much in the same condition still to be compared with 
the experimented part. I opened holes 18 inches from 
the stem and above the tree, 2 feet long x 16in. x 
12 in, deep, breaking into the subsoil, casting the soil 
round the trees, and covering well over the ground 
above the roots. Very soon afterwards rootlets be- 
a forming in the loose soil and the branches to 
_ shew fresh yigour. In the month of March of this 
ear, | sprinkled about 30 bushels per acre of caustic 


alive with a | 


olomite lime over the trees and ground and into | 


the holes. A month afterwards I half-filled the holes 
with soil and then applied a basket of well-rotted 
cattle manure wilh a pound of fish manure, mixing 
the whole well with the soil and covering it up by 
Opening fresh holes between the trees, In about a 
month, the rootlets had entered freely into the manure, 


and they are now one mass of fine feeding rootlets 
and the trees are all clothed with a magnificent growth 
of young dark-coloured foliage, some of the branches 
being more than a yard long; and the coffee only 
wants fine weatherto bring out a fine blossom, where 
it did not give a quarter of acwt for years, 

This acreage has entirely, ‘‘ practically,” escaped 
the attacks of leaf.disease, while the coffee on every 
side of it was several times covered with severe 
disease.* The next two months, however, I dread 
the attack more than at apy other time, as I find, 
when the rains cease, that a chill wind follows, which 
often develops the disease in lees than 24 hours. 

I have searched in the manure holes for grub but 
found none, while the year previously, to another 
field, I applied cattle manure in semicircular holes, 
without lime, and found that grub bad entered in con- 
siderable numbers very shortly after application, and 
the coffee had not shown any very marked improvement. 
J have, therefore, arrived at the conclusion that, dur- 
ing the dry months, the grub follows the moisture 
downwards, and the application of the lime on the 
subsoil, before the rains commence, deters them from 
finding their way up again, 

The five acres treated this year ‘‘ had as much chance 
of becoming infected as another,” and, in my opinion, 
the richness of the new foliage afforded a tempting 
receptacle for the disease, if floating through the 
atmosphere in search of a resting place. 

There are several other points of Mr. Ward’s theo- 
retical views that can be contested, but I do not 
wish to make this article longer, but will add that he 
can see the results I state at any time, should he wish, 
—I an, yours truly, SRG, 


— 


COFFEE LEAF-DISEASE, 
Norih Kinmundy, Summerhill, 
by Aberdeen, 24th Noy. 1881. 

Drar Str,—When I received from you, ou the 9th 
February 1880, copy of ‘* The Campaign of 1879 against 
Coffee Leaf-lisease,” along with two diseased leaves, I 
intended, after giving the leaves a cursory examin- 
ation, to thank you for yourinteresting communication, 
But, although my gratitude did not evaporate, atten- 
tion to some fungi nearer home, and a wish that I 
could be able to say something about the Hemileia, 
have prevented my returning thanks till now. But 
now, accept of my best thanks for the means of en- 
abling me to extend to this most important fungus 
what I believe to be the true life-theory of a great 
muny fungi which become parasitic in the tissues of 
higher plants. I have also been very obligingly fur- 
nished with leaves, diseased and undiseased, by Mr. 
James Westland, Golconda estate, Haputale, through 
his brother, Mr. Wm. Westland, who is an agent for 
Ceylon products in Aberdeen, ‘To these gentlemen my 
best thanks are also due. 

Now, | wish you to understand that I do not pre- 
tend to have made any complete substantive invest: 
igation of the coffee leaf fungus. Without access to the 
living plants, this would bave been impossible ; and 
besides it would have been unnecessary; because the 
labours of Messrs. Abbay, Morris, M. Ware and others 
have brought most of the facts of the life aid the 
structure of this fungus fully into the arena «f com- 


mon knowledge. My work upon it has been in search 
of side lights. I have been ocevpied for some years 
on the clubroot fangus, the rast of wheat, the potato 


*** Several times covered with disease”? The Crypto. 
gamist will probably ask whether the disease was not 
continuous, merely shewing more at times ; while there 
may net bave heen wind enough to carry epores to in 
fect the fresh foliage of the trees renovated by di 
and manuring ?—LKp, 
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fungus, and some others of less note. And it was 
while investigating the structure of the scutellum or 
cotyledon of the cereal grasses, for a purpose altogether 
apart from mycology, that I discovered that the my- 
celic sporidia of the red rust, in-its non-parasitic 
system, entered the structure of the embryo through 
the absorptive apparatus of the scutellum, mixed up 
with its albuminous food, and that these sporidia lay 
in the tissues as little sclerotic granules, in a condi- 
tion which I propose to call apogestation; that is, 
gestation in living tissue, away from the generating 
species of plant, preparing to come into fruit under the 
necessary circumstances at the proper time. 

I had been vainly working at the potato fungus, 
the peronospora infestans, on some points not altogether 
eleared up by De Bary and Mr. Worthington Smith, 
on the current assumption that the infecting conidia 
were carried atmospherically, and that the mycelium 
of their zoospores, entering the stomata of the leaf, 
took a turn about there among the cells to see what 
was doing and came out again into the open air to 
produce fruit. In which assumption, I may say in 
passing, lurks the weak point that the fungus must 
have a stock of ripe fruit before it becomes a para- 
site at all—which is absolutely fatal to the theory. 
But now, here was anew point of interrogation; and 
in the application of it to the potato disease the results 
have been beyond anything that I anticipated. I can- 
not go into the whole subject, which has not yet 
been made public, but may state that the stomata of 
the leaves, young tubers &c. are inoculated by the 
sporidia produced along the mycelic threads of the 
nonparasitic system of the fungus during the germin- 
ation of tke potato buds under ground. ‘The fungoid 
plasm spots can be detected inthe leaf before it. comes 
through the suface of the soil, and during the sea- 
son they become perfectly definite sclerotiets, which 
may be dissected out of the tissue, sometimes in 
great numbers. They dissolve into streams of loose 
mycelium at the proper season and come out atthe 
stomata to produce the fruit or conidia of the fungus. 
The disease for the current crop is gestating in the 
tissues of the plant from a very early stage; and, 
although the conidia or fruits may be carried upon 
the air, they do not produce or increase the crop to 
which they belong, but only the crop of the following 
year. Some of them may immediately yield germinat- 
ing zoospores, but these do not mean any instant onslaught 
on the already destroyed leaf-tissue, having like other 
young people an education to go through. 

It occurred to me, in the course of my observations 


(all of which are vouched for by the microscopic. 


literature of mounted slides), to return to my coffee 
leaves, and try whether the principle of apogestation 
did not apply to the Hemileia. By stripping off little 
bits of the lower epidermis the mystery stood revealed ; 
the induction took another step. 
very rough tracings of the fungus, not as being correct 
(such you will get elsewhere) but for the purpose of 
explaining my meaning more clearly. Figure No 1 is 
the stoma of a leaf which has not been inoculated by 
any sporidia from the non-parasitic mycelium. In 
No. 2, there are sporidia, both hyaline and becoming 
brown, lying about gestatingin the air-chamber of the 
stoma. Probably it is theaction of !he young bud-leaf 
itself which absorbs the minute plasm-granuies. But 
that they are absorbed, and that they undergo a process 
of gestation within the leaf, is past any doubt (on my 
part), Stoma figure 3 shows the sporidia grown into 
a labyrinthic mass of fungoid matter called a plas- 
modium, the ‘dark bodies” seen by Mr Abbay, any point 
of which is capable of germination. The procrss of 
growth goes on at various rates in different cases, some 
never coming to birth, and in figure 4(a@) you see the 
plasmodium, by reversing the epidermis grown over the 
whole stoma ; (b) shows the same mucous mass vertically 


I have sent you: 


down into the tissue. No, 5 (a) and (b) shows the germ- 
ination of the plasmodivm in theinterior, as seen from 
the interior by reversing the epidermis, in plan and in 
vertical aspect. The growth is not towards the stoma, 
but away from it ; away amongst the loose cells on the 
lower side of the leaf. No. 6 (a) and (6) shows the 
fruit on the outside of the leaf growing from all points 
of the plasmodium, now mostly converted into myce- 
lium, out at the mouth of the stoma, just as in the 
potato fungus andin many other fungi. ‘They all grow 
from what is practically a parasitic schrotium, that is a 
compact mass of fungoid plasm. Ergot is the best 
known of the non-paresitic schrotia. 

We now come to an important point for the clear 
understanding of this subject. When once the concep- 
tion takes definite shape, it becomes obvious that afungus, 
which, at onestage of its life, is a parasite, must have a 
uon-parasitic system, or mist spend .a part of its eycleas 
anon-parasite ; more especially is this obvious where the 
parasite kills its host. Against the contention that 
the uredospore by direct germination infects the leaf, I 
place the question: where, then, does the first uredospore 
of the season come from ? 

Well, fig. 7 and 8 show the beginning of the non- 
parasitic stage of the MHemileia. There the fruits begin 
to germinate. Call them spores, uredospores, sporangia, 
or conidia, they are simply a sac of granular plasm, 
the parts of which may come out as zoospores and 
germinate into mycelic lines, or may form zoospores 
inside and there germinate, or may aggregate into a 
plasmodium and germinate, or partly one thing and 
partly another. But, as these conidia can germinate 
anywhere, they are independent of any host plant, and 
are thus purely non-parasitic. The non-parasitic myce- 
lium is of an entirely different character from the para- 
sitie; and the probability certainly is that the non- 
parasitic system can reproduce itself non-parasitically 
and non-fructively upon the ground, or the branches of 
trees, cr in any other situation. But you will notice that 
this non-parasitic mycelium is of two varieties. What 
is produced directly from the conidia or their zoospores 
is thin and hyaline or translucent, and it produces 
small resting spores. These resting spores, or equi- 
valent bits of plasmodium inside the crumpled conidia, 
produce a secondary or resting mycelium of a brown 
colour and torulose or jointed structure. And within 
these are produced a granular plasm and miuute 
sporules which come partly to the outside and adhere 
loosely to the surface, or form little floats around the 
young growing lines. And itis only when, as in fig. 
8, where this mycelium, effusing a mass of muccus 
granules, flushes the young bud of the coffee plants, 
inoculating its stomata with fungoid plasm, that the 
fungus again goes into the parasitic condition and 
after gestation attains its perfect state in the produe- 
tion of fruit. 


There are many points to which [ have not referred 
and on which my knowledge is defective. Iam rather 
an intruder, and do not wish to poach on other men’s 
preserves. But the principle of apogestation, by whick 
the bigher plant carries the germ of the lower to its — 
birth and perfection, embraces a vast field with far- 
reaching philosophical implications, to which I cannot 
now refer, and in this field, of which the Hemileia 
forms a corner, I am, perhaps, not an intruder; and it 
is at this turn possibly that some hope of mitigation — 
or cure may be found. I daresay everything has 
already been tried to destroy the fungus in some of 
iis forms. If itis already within the leaf in the very 
earliest stages of that leaf, the idea of protecting the 
leaf at a later period from an outside enemy does 
not apply The enemy is alreidy entrenched, — 
winking at you from hs borrowed ovary; hatch- 
ing the vilest treachery against the unsuspecting ~ 
plant which is befriending him. You cannot 
eject him. But if you could starve him out; if you 
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could apply any solution to the leaf, which would 
revent him from germinating, he would do little harm. 
WNumberless fresh potato tubers now laid up with us 
for winter store are infested with quiescent schrotiets 
of their own fungus ; many solutions could easily be 
tried on the various leaves (marked with coloured 
threads) of a single plant, before the gravules become 
developed! You see that isolation of your experiment 
is unnecessary. If grafting on some suitable stock 
has not been tried, possibly the alteration of sap arising 
from this process might have a tendency to arrest 
the germination of the germs lodged in the stomata. 
And trusting that some lucky dog may hit what others 
have missed, I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
A. STEPHEN WILSON, 

P. S,—I should like to have an opportunity of in- 
vestigating more fully the resting system of the 
Hemlieia, Ihave recently discovered a parasite which 
destroys the leaves of the lilac which Mr, Berkeley 
has named Ovulane syringae, the conidia of which give 
rise to agreat crop of opalescent resting spores which 
stare at you from a jungle of mycelium like the eyes 
of wild cats. Andif you could find an opportunity of 
sending me a packet of coffee leaves and buds in all 
states of health and disease, you would lay me under 
further obligations.—A. S. W. 


CEYLON TEA IN LONDON. 
33, Basinyhall Street, London, E. C., 16th Dec. 1881. 
Dar Sir,—There have been three different parcels 
of Ceylon tea up in public sale this week, the prices 
realized being 8d. per lb. above valuation and consider- 
ably in advance of earlier sales. We give you marks, 
description, and prices realized :— 


W. B.S. 58 chests Pekoe Souchong .. @ 1/1 per lb. 
49 half-chests Pekoe Souchong ,, 1/14 do. 
17 chests Souchong Saeed 
45 half-chests Broken Pekoo Se dos 
8 chests Congou eee eiorrdot 
LOG broken tea tte Aly /10% do. 
22 half-chests ,, es mls a /ORKdO. 
Pa », Pekoe »  L/1s do. 
Ware og Ci Pekoe Dust core! | ED Oe 
Ons Dust One SF, /44 do. 
BO. »  Pekoo ce op aaa 
Hope 25 half-chesys Pek. Sou. » 1/3% 
Lines; 3 Pro, Pek. dtl ogee at: 
Windsor 
for 
GHDE 19 chests Bro. Pek. ep ie: 
GF 745 Pek. Sou. Ton Re eye! 
19 ~,, Bro, Bek.Sou, about... ,, 1/laftersale 
21. ,, Souchong ceotys Lj Le dos 
4 ,, Bro. Sou. re ogy /T14 
18 ,, Dust rf. [94 
4_s,,_:-~Fannings ns /9 
8 ,, Fngss. Dust 3 /7 
MR 2 ;, Lote a eres | 


. ? 

_ The brokers say that, while the make is good, the 
infusion is still very inferior, particulary that marked 
M.R. although the leaf of this lot is pretty enough. 

The buyers were various, and an offer made after the 
sale of the O.C.L. tea at an advance of jd. per Ib. 

did not secure the parcel, which was purchased for 
some firm in the North. The bidding was brisk and 
the inclination to deal with the article very apparent. 
The verdict of the public from all quarters is that 

flavour, ‘his is the fault 

_ of the fermenting, and until further care is exercised 

in this branch the private sales, resting on the merits 

of the pure article solely will be limited—Yours faith- 
fully. HUTCHISON & Co, 


a _ = 


COPPER IN MATALE 
Matale, 26th Dee, 1881. 

Dear Str,—I see that attention is being paid to 

? the subject of copper ore, and Iwill be glad if you 


will tell me if the enclosed is a piece of copper 
pyrites. There is plenty of it here, in large and small 
pieces, at times, to be picked up. With regard to its 
being found in pockets, some time ago my atten- 
tion was attracted by a burnt appearance on the face 
of a large rock, and, on picking at it with a knife 
the crust broke, and inside, in a neat hollowed out 
space, I found a quantity of green powder, which I 
soon discovered was mixed with a bright metal, and 
on applying fire to the powder it burnt up, giving 
out a strong smell of sulphur. Mr. Dixon analyzed it, 
and declared it to be a mixture of sulphur, tellurium, 
copper pyrites and some other substances. Ihave since 
discovered the same stuff cropping up in a reef, which 
readily burns in ,dry weather, I think, if trouble 
were taken, the pyrites could be found in cousiderable 
quantities. —Yours faithfully, YOU KNOW WHO. 

P. $.—Sinee I enclosed this, I hive procured some 
of the sulphurous earth. The reef in which it appears 
seems te be a sulphur rock. I will send it to you 
when it is dry. 

[The enclosure, if any was made, has failed to reach 
us. We know that Mr. Dixon mentioned he had found 
copper in samples sent him from our correspondent’s 
neighbourhocd,—Ep. ] 


HOW TO COMBAT COFFEE LEAF-DISEASE : 
VALUABLE HINTS IN PRUNING AND 
MANURING. 


Yoxford, Dimbula, Dee. 26th. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Marshall Ward’s dictum that 
manure is in no sense a cure for lealf-disease is prob- 
ably a correct one. At the same time, my own ex- 
perience is that a proper manure enables the trees to 
pass through an attack of leaf-disease comparatively 
uninjured. The question, therefore, is what is a pro- 
per manure, and this, [ believe, cannot be answered, 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, for every estate, 
without the proof of accurate experiment. In 
this connection, [ hope shortly to send you the results, 
so far as they go, of a series of experiments laid down 
here oa the Rothamstead system and as recommended 
by M. Ville. Mr. Talbot says that what we want to 
know is how to get our wood ready for blossoming 
in January, and, as this has been my chief aim for 
some time, and accompanied, I think, I may say, by 
a fair measure of success I will say what I consider 
chiefly necessary for the attainment of this object. 
In the first place, [ consider that the pruning should 
be completed by the end of March or the middle of April. 
This is not ouly necessary to give the trees the required 
impetus for the setting of the blossoms, but also to 
clear the way for manuring operations which should 
be begun in May. I should like to say a good deal 
upon the subject of pruning, but space will not per- 
mit, However, I would ask the advocates of heavy 
pruning what they hope to gain by cutting off wood 


| which 1s in a condition to bear crop and which has 


at the expenditure of considerable energy, stored up 


| within itself the food drawn from the soil for many 
previous months, with the object of producing blossom 
| and maintaining the crop when set. 


If handling has 


| been systematically done previously, there will not be 


| my own practice 


matured wood going in a wrong direction. In 
I handle steadily trom about the 


any 


| middle of June up to crop time and again just before 


praning where the trees are thick. 

However, pruning being over and all made ready for 
the application of manure by May, my experience here 
and elsewhere leads me to the opinion that all back- 
ing up of crop thould be completed by the end of 


| June, or it will fail of its full effect, and after that 


that the fields which are to be pushed forward for 
the next season be dealt with. In high-lying 
coffee the manure should be in before the middle oi 
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July at latest; at lower elevations it may be applied 
up to the middle of August. At high elevations, 7, e. 
4,200ft. and ‘upwards, less nitrogen should be used 
than lower down, as the trees do not require any extra 
forcmg to'make wood, having only too great an in- 
clination ‘to do so naturally. I have seen a good 
many estates being manuzed in the early months of 
the year, which appears to me an unscientific pro- 
ceeding, for, during the dry blossoming months, the 
trees are not drawing actively upon the soil, but 
livingupon the food previously stored up, and, if the 
trees were to find their stimulus at this time, the 
effect would be to throw them into full leaf just at 
the time when leaf-disease was becoming active. I 
may mention that the only pieces of coffee which seem 
to suffer'after erop here are those which were manured 
before the commencement of the true growing season. 
As most of the:Dimbula coffee is above 4,200 ft., I 
should «say put in the manure before the end of 
June (unless you have at hand a very quick acting 
manure) and after that date resort to forking and 
application of lime for the occupation of the coolies. 

Though leaf-disease passed over all my manured 
fields, to a greater or less extent, yet where the manure 
used was a complete one and applied before the end 
of June the trees appeared to suffer very slightly. 
One piece of coffee, in which I had experimented 
with a patent manure sent to me for trial, stood out 
prominently, the coffee all round it suffering consider- 
ably, while this remained a dark green, losing but 
little leaf ;and it has since’ matured a crop of 6 cwt. 
an jacre and promises to give a good deal: more this 
season, ‘In applying manure, I advocate strongly the 
forking-in system, which I have practised for over six 
years. I have increasing proof of its advantage over 
the old custom of holing. I fear I may be thought 
somewhat conceited in thus giving out my views, 
but, as the majority of the ideas were taught me by 
better men than myself, and I have put most of 
them to practical proof on this and various other 
estates which have come under my control, I hope 
tbat, writing, as I have done, for the general weal, I 
shall be exonerated. Wishing you all the com- 
pliments of the season,—I remain, yours yes 

W 


TRAVANCORE AND COFFEE EXPORTS, I. 


Travancore, 27th December 1881. 


Dear Sir,—Messrs. Alstons of Tellicherry have been 
sending you a list of exports of coffee from the 
Malabar coast: 
rest of the coast, as it is for Travancore, it may 
be, as you say, interesting; but I question its 
being instructive. 

My coffee does not go ‘to Colachel: it goes to 
Quilon. 
another sends to Coimbatore; northern estates, no 
doubt, ship vid Alleppy. But Messrs. Alstons assert— 
and not only they, but you too, sir, who ought to 
know better—that Colachel is the only port for 
Travancore. This is very severe on Alleppy and 
Quilon. The inhabitants of the latter port, [ know, 
are just making up their minds to their becoming 
inevitably the first port on the coast when they get 
their railway and harbour; and yet you ignore their 
existence altogether, 

It is true we have not much to boast about in 
Travancore: generally speaking, we are despised and 
rejected of men, But we exist; we jog along: to 
ourselves, in our ignorance, we seem to do as well 
as our neighbours, On this side the Pamban Channel 
we certainly do not assert that, if a product is pro- 
duced in ‘lravancore, it must, on that account, be 
immeasurably superior to the same product produces. 


any where else, Nevertheless we do acknowledge toa ' readily find a place inthe Z’ropical Agriculturist,-Ep,] . 


If their list is as inaccurate for the- 


A neighbour of mine sends his to Tuticorin : ' 


weakness for turning when we are trampled on; and 
if you won’t let us alone, we must defend ourselved 
No doubt you have, on your editorial table, a copy of 
the last Travancore Administration Report. Kindly 
take it up, and you will see on page 26 that Travan- 
core paid during the year in question the sum of 
R22,084 in export duty, which represents at 8as. per 
ewt. an export of 44,168 cwt. You credit us with 
11,000 cwt. ‘the Government have mulcted us at 
the rate of 4 cwt, per acre; you say we only grew 
1 cwt. per acre. Do you think it at all probable, 
sir, if I went into the presence of the Dewan with 
Messrs. Alstons’ list in one hand and the Ceylon 
Observer of Dec. 5th in the other, that he would 
refund to me any of the extra export duty I paid 
last year? Please print this and much oblige your 
obedient servant, A TRAMPLED-ON POOCHY. 
[Once again, why do our correspondents not send 
us the coffee export returns for Alleppy and Quilon as 
well as Colachel, for a series of years, in place of 
writing ‘‘long yarns”? Itisimpossible to do justice 
to Travancore until the statistics, which our corre- 


‘spondents can easily procure, are forwarded to us.—ED.] 


II, 
31st Dec. 1881. 


Str,—In a recent issue of your paper, I note a 


‘return of coffee shipped from the Malabar coast dur- 


ing last year, in which Colachel is given as the only 
port of export for Travancore, and the shipments from 
there, in an editorial remark, compared with the 
acreage under cultivation, in such a way as to show 
an average of only 1 cwt. an acre for Travancore. This 
return is misleading and incorrect. It takes no notice 
of Alleppey, Tuticorin and Quilon. From the latter 
alone, 1 know that over 10,000 cwt. were exported last 
year. Deducting abandoned coffee, the shipments from 
Quilon and Colachel alone would average over 2 cwt. 
an acre on the area now under cultivation in South 
Travancore. This is by no means all, however, On 
page 26 of the Travancore Administration Report for 
the year ending August 1880, the duty collected on 
coffe’ exported during the year is given at R22,084, 
which means an export of 44,168 cwt. or something 
over 3 cwt. an acre on the whole bearing area in 
Travancore. ° 

A return, such as that of Messrs. Alstons & Co., 
appearing with the authority which a prominent place 
in your paper gives it, is apt to convey a false im- 
pression of the country, and, although, we. have no 
crops which cause us in the least to feel proud, still 
we should like, when our statistics go forth to the world, 
that they bear:some semblance to the truth. 


TRAVANCORE. 


‘NUTMEG CULTIVATION. 


Udagama, Jan, 15th, 1882. 
DEAR S1rR,--I have sent a pamphlet to Dr. Tri- 
men, on nutmeg cultivation, which was given to me 
by Mr. W. H. Reade of Smgapore, It was written 
very maby years ago, and describes the introduction 
of the spice from Amboyna into Sumatra and 
the Straits, and has a very practical description of 
the manner of cultivating that spice, and cloves. I 
have desired Dr. Trimen to forward it to you, as you 
may like to publish it inthe Z/opical Agriculturist. 1 
‘have now planted and well established in this district 
over 4,000 young nutmeg plants. In 1882 this number 
will be doubled, which, judging from the treesin the sur- 
rounding villages, will, when they come into bearing, 
give very large returns.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

T. 8. DOBREE. 


[The information respecting nutmeg cultivation will 
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COFFEE PLANTING IN JOHORE: A 


CORRECTION, 


Srr,—A paragraph which appears in the December 
number of the 7’ropical Agriculturist is somewhat mis- 
leading, and I should be glad, if you will kindly 
publish this correction. It is stated :—‘‘We are 
sorry to hear bad news from Johore. The large clear- 
ing of the (ompany of that name, under Mr, Watson’s 
auspices, at an elevation of about 700 feet above sea- 
level, has been condemned for coffee Arabica...... Mr. 
Dobree’s report was so unfavorable that the directors 
decided to plant no more ordinary coffee at this elevation, 
if they do not abandon what has already been put out.’ 

The only clearing on which Mr. Dobree ae 
formally, as far as I know, was that of the *‘ Pulai 
Planting Company.” It could hardly be the ‘‘Johore 
_ Company,” which is in quite another distri-t, and ab. ut 

the planting of which there has been no question. As 

to the Pulai Planting Company, the elevation of the 

| clearing is from 700 to 1,400, and so far from Mr. 

_ Dobree’s report having induced the directors to abandon 
the clearing, they are now pushing forward the 
planting up of 30 acres more with coffee Arabica to 
complete the 150 acres they originally decided to 
plant. On the portion already planted, I am happy to 
say the coffee is looking strong and well, and very 
forward for its age.—I am sir, yours faithfully, 

; ONE OF THE DIRECTORS. 


’ Lepaertana Srep,—At Mr. Symons’ sale at noon to- 
day (Jan. 13th) of the Ledger seed advertized, only a por- 
tion of it was sold at R15&R12 per box of two grammes. 

ArtESsIAN WELLS IN AuSTRALIA.—We have before 
us a photograph of the outlet and standpipe of an 
artesian well at the town of Sale, Gippsland, Victori , 
the depth of which is 232 feet, diameter of borne 
2 inches and daily outflow 46,000 gallons. The water 
runs 43 feet above the surface and is fresh, pure and 
palatable. The well was sunk by the direction of 
the Brough Council in 1880 and cost £300 instead 
of £30,000 required for the construction of a tank 
and channels for an ordinary water supply! 

QurNINE In Diseases or tun Eve.—In the Scientific 
American for June 1881 toere is a review ofa work 
on the ophthalmic use of quinine and its therapeutic 
action, from which it appears that not only in 
ophthalmia but in cases of extraction of cataract and 
other surgical operations quinine is of great value. 
Dr. Sibley Compbell believes the curative action to 
be due to the direct action of quinine on the vascular 
system, through its power of contracting the smaller 
bloodvessels, especially on the smaller arteries. As 
our readers are aware, the great use of quinine in 
fever is its power of rabidly lowering the temperature 
of the body. On the vascular system it acts as a 
constringent. Hence its value as an application in 
diseases vf the eye. Day by day new uses for this 
substance are being discovered. 

A Test ror Lime iN Sotms.—Sir—Can you or any 
of your readers give a simple test to discover 
whether a particular soil is deficient in lime? Ifno 
such test exists, can you state the best analyser and 

robable cost of a qualitative analysis?—New Cnum, 

Grind soil in a mortar, and place a small quantity 
‘ of the substance in a glass vessel; add some dilute 

hydrochloric acid, and agitate for a few minutes. 

i Aloe the mixture to settle, and then decant a por- 

tion of the clear liquid into a test tube or other glass, 

and breathe into the liquid through a tube (a clean 

straw will answer the purpose), 

- in quantity the clear hiqaid will become cloudy, bat 

if there be only atrace of lime in the soil no change 

_ will be noticeable, The explanation of this iets 

© earbonic acid of the brcath unites with the lime, 
 formiug carbonate of lime,—Ep, )}—Australasian, 


If lime be present | 


TROPICAL READING BOOKS. 
THREE SERLES.* 

These Reading books contain carefully arranged and 
pleasantly selected short chapters on subjects as familiar 
to a child in a tropical country ag snow, holly, apples 
or daisies are to one in the old country. They are in 
fact easy and interesting lessons on familiar objects with 
a large number of good illustrations. Thus, in Book I, 
we find, amongst the 79 titles of chapters such headings 
as: Cocoa-nut, Pepper, Job’s Tears, Gandasi and her 
Puppy, Tom’s Bad Habit, Spinning Tops, Calabashes, 
Mango Stalks, Date Palm Tree, The Cat and her Master’s 
Bags, The Banyan ‘Tree, Christopher Columbus, and 
Alick’s Humming Bird. 

Book IL becomes still more instructive ag well as en- 
tertaining. It consists of nearly 200 pages and contains 
56 chapters, some few being poetry. Several chapters 
are deyoted to animals and insects, such as ants, cro- 
codiles, monkeys, mosquitoes, and bees; then we have 
interesting biographical sketches or anecdotes, very in- 
teresting stories with a moral; pieces on the uses and 
properties of various vegetable products, cacao, the 
cocoa-nut, cassava, india-rubber, the sugar-cane, plantain 
and soap berries. Another attractive element in the book 
is the large amount of conversation introduced. Beth 
Gelert and Little Jim, or the Collier’s Home are the 
best poems in the Second book. 

The Third book contains fewer object lessons, so to 
speak, but takes the reader to many lands, and intro- 
duces him to various domestic scenes or national amuse- 
ments, gives a chapter to the Telephone and Microscope, 
to a Coal fire and to Gas in London, others to Englsh 
houses, the Polytechnic, the Jamaica Robin Redbreast, 
the Poor Men’s Weather Glass and an English Winter’s 
Day in January. It contains valuable ‘Teading that 


would interest older people quite as much as the young 
student, and deserves to be generally used in the Tropics. 


(Extract from Book II.) 
XVI.—GUINEA-GRASS IN JAMAICA. 
Tri-fling—unimportant, of small value. 
Flour-ish—grow luxuriantly, thrive. 
-lus-trate—explain, set in a clear light. 

Very great results will sometimes arise from very tri- 
fling causes, and as it is interesting to trace the origin 
of things in the different countries in which they flour- 
ish, I will, to illustrate this, tell you how the tall, way- 
ing guinea-grass, on which horses and cattle so delicht 
to graze, found its way into Jamaica. 

A native of Africa, it was brought to the West Indies 
in a very strange manner. 

A gentleman, named Myr. John Ellis, sent to the coast 
of Guinea, in Africa, for some birds, and at the same 
time for some seed on which to feed them. 

The birds died, and the seeds were thrown away as 
useless, but instead of being useless beautiful grass sprang 
up from them, and to this grass Mr. 
and cow. 

They not only eat the new 
fat upon it. 

The Guinea-grass was transplanted into a garden, 
begun to be cultivated in the island, and thence, no 
doubt, was transplanted into other islands. 

You all know what a useful plant it now is, 

Questions :-— 
Of what country is Guinea-; 
How was it brought to 


Bllis led his horse 


herbage greedily, but grew 


grass a native? 
Jamaion ? 
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FLOWERS FOR THE TROPICS. 
(From Sutton’s Lropical Garden Guide.) 


(Continued from page 656.) 
BaARrTonia. 

A. free flowering and showy plant, requiring plenty 
of water, a rich soil, and a sunny position. Sow im 
October, and transplant to the border. 

Bracuycome (Swan River Daisy.) 

A very pretty dwarf annual: flowers in great profu- 
sion. Sow in October, and plant out 3 or 4 together 
in the border. Very useful also for edgings. 

BROWALLIA. 

An effective annual of upright growth, producing a 
profusion of blue and white flowers. Sow in October. 
CACALIA. 

A very pretty annual, common in Indian gardens. 

Always blooming. 
CALANDRINIA. 

This showy annual produces beautiful crimson umbels 
of flowers. Do not transplant. Sow in a sunny spot 
in October. 

CALCEOLARIA. 

The strains of this beautiful annual have been greatly 
improved by us. 

CANDYTUFT. 

This may be cultivated in India with considerable 
success. Sow at the end of the rains, where they are 
required to flower, and thin out to 3 inches apart. A 
friable rich soil, and watering freely, are necessary. 
The plants flower during the cold season. 

. CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

A well-known flower, attractive in borders, and should 
be in every garden. Sow in October, and transplant 
3 together. 

CALLIRHOE. 

A showy annual, producing a great number of bright 
crimson blossoms. Sow in October, and plant out 3 or 
4 together. Thrives remarkably well about Calcutta. 

CockscomB. 

A handsome and showy plant. Will grow well either 
jn pots or in the open ground, in good rich soil. Sow 
jn July to bloom in December. 

CINERARIA. 

Sow early in October, as this plant cannot stand 
the hot season. Is a most valuable plant, but requires 
frequent shiftings and a good rich soil in a shady spot. 

CLINTONIA. ; 


A dazzling and beautiful annual, suited only to pots 


and rock work, lJignt, sandy soil required. Plant 3 

together in pots, using plenty of well-rooted manure. 

Thrive best if the pots are stood in pans of water. 
CoLLINSIA. 

This annual, when in full bloom, is an effective border 
plant. Grows from 6 to 12 inches high. Sow in October 
to bloom at the end of January. 

CLARKIA. 

This well-known annual should be in every garden. 
Requires good soil and plenty of manure. Sow in 
October. 

ConvonvuLus Masor. 

A splendid class of climbing plants, very useful for 
trellises, verandahs, &c. Great variety of colour. Requires 
good rich soil. Sow in October. 

Convonyutus Mrvor. 

Most useful and effective in clumps or beds. Sow 
in October on rich soil. 

Conrmopsis. 

This well-known annual should have a place in every 
garden; is very brilliant in colour, and remains in bloom 
or a long time. Sow in October, and plant out when 
3 inches high, Comes into bloom in March, 


CENTAUREA. 
_ The seed should be sown in October, and transplanted 
into the border, in good, rich soil, as soon as large 
enough. 
DatouRA. 

A magnificent annual, with large trumpet-shaped 
flowers; very sweet scented. The plants will grow for - 
some time after flowering, but should be destroyed. 
Sow in July. 

Dranruvus. (INDIAN PINE). 

; Sow about the middle of the wet season on friable, 
rich soil. If the rainfall is heavy protect from wet; a 
moist atmosphere will cause them to damp off. 

EscHscHOLTZiA. 

A very showy plant; comes to great perfection in 
Upper India during the cold months. Sow in October, 
and do not transplant afterwards. 

Erysimum. 

A showy annual, especially suitable for large beds or 

mixed borders. Sow in the border in October. 
Evroca. 
A profuse blooming annual, bearing clusters of bright 
blue flowers. Thrives best on light soil. Sow in October. 
GERANIUM (OR PELARGONIUM). 
Sow any time during the rains. 
GIL. 

A straggling plant, very useful for clumps: produces 

tufts of flowers. Sow in October. 
GLOXINIA. 

A mixture of leaf mould and sand with good yellow 
loam is required for successful cultivation. Sow the 
beginning of the rains in pans or pots, and transplant 
as soon as large enough. 

GoDETIA. 

A splendid free flowering annual, suitable for rock- 
work or bedding. j 
GYPSOPHILA. 

Dwarf annuals, suitable for bouquets. 

HIAWEWEED. 

A very showy annual, producing large flowers. Sow 

in October. ; 


Sow in October. 


HELICHRYSUM. 

These everlastings are easily cultivated, and are useful 
for indoor decoration. Height from 2 to 3 feet. Sow 
in October. 

Hrstscus. 

A beautiful annual of trailing growth. Sow in October 

on a light, sandy soil. : 
HoxiyHock. : 

This should be cultivated in a good rich light soil, 
otherwise it does not grow well. Sow in October in 
the open ground, as the plants do not bear transplanting. 

KAULFUSSIA. 

A dwarf and pretty annual; useful for edgings. Sow 

in October, and plant out when 2 or 3 inches high. 
Ipomaa. 

A beautiful class of climbers, admirably adapted for 
verandahs, trellis-work, &c. Should not be grown on 
the same spot two years in succession. Sow early in 
July. 

Larkspur. ‘ 

This is a beautiful annual, with many shades of 
colour, producing a good effect in a garden. The flowers 
grow on hyacinth-like stems, and form a compact and 
showy spike. Sow im the early part of December. 

LaprosipHon. 

A profuse blooming dwarf annual. 

Lryarta. 
_ A pretty dwarf annual, bearing a 
flowers. Sow in patches in October. 
id (Lo be= continued.) 


Sow in October. 


profusion of small 
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NUTMEG CULTIVATION : 


REPORT ON THE CULTIVATION OF SPICES AT 
: BENCOOLEN. 
By J. Lumsparme mm 1819-1820. 

(The first leaf with the introductory portion of this 
report has fallen to pieces, parts of which haye been 
lost, so that we must perforce begin at paragraph 3, 
_ but nothing of any material consequence is lost.—Ep.} 


3. The geographical position of this Island, its local 
adaptations, and the general influence of ils sky and 
climate on the vegetable kingdom, but aboye all, the 
similarity of the latter to that of the Moluccas, induced 
a belief that the spice trees would thrive as prosperously 
in these districts asin their native clime. Accordingly, 
the Deputy Governor in Council of Port Marlborough 
_ despatched in 1796 a small yessel to Amboyna for the 
purpose of throwing in supplies into that garrison, and 
returning with spice plants, owing, however, to some 
untoward accident on the yoyage, it was necessary to 
bear away for Prince of Wales’s Island, where the vessel 
was declared not seaworthy, and thus the object of the 
Mission was frustrated. It was nevertheless re-attempted 
and accomplished in 1798 by the ship ‘* Phcenix,”? which 
landed 346 nutmeg and 66 clove plants at Fort Marl- 
borough, the whole of the former and two-thirds of 
the latter being in a yigorous healthy condition. These 
were distributed to such of the gentlemen of the Settle- 

ment and natives as engaged to take care of them, and 
a few were sent to the out Settlements, in order to 
ascertain the soil most favourable to their culture. A 
‘considerable share fell to the lot of Mr. Edward Coles, 
by whom they were planted out at Pannatang Ballam 
in virgin forest land, where the most forward of the 
nutmeg trees blossomed and perfected its fruit towards 
the close of the year 1803. ‘The cloves pined and dropped 
off in rapid succession. Out of the whole number, four 
only arrived at maturity, one of which flowered in 1803, 
and the most vigorous of them did not survive the 18th 
year. Numbers of these trees perished from neglect and 
improper management, for, unfortunately, Mz, Jones, 
Commercial Resident af Amboyna, stated in his letter 
to this Goyernment under date the 5th June 1798, that 
the spice trees required little or no care in their cult- 
ivation, 

4. Notwithstanding the indifferent success attending 
this first essay from the loss of numbers of the plants, 
the general result was satisfactory, and inspired a belief 
that these valuable exotics might by perseverance and 
increased attention become naturalized to the soil. An 
“opportunity of putting this to the test of further ex- 
“pe ment accordingly presented itself in 1803, in which 
year the late Mr. William Roxburgh reached the Settle- 
ment with a supply of upwards of 22,000 vigorous nut- 
meg plants, and between 6 and 7,000 clove plants from 
Amboyna, which were put under charge of the late Mr. 


ations for plants were so urgent, that they greatly 
overbalanced the stock imported, 

- 5. The Settlement now assumed the resemblance of 
busy agricultuval community conndéeted by one common 
l of reciprocal interest; the opérations of commerce 
re for a while, and discussions on the properties 


s 


Pmt 


of the soil were the daily topics .of conversation. Un- 
fortunately for agriculture, this, with the exception of 
the alluvial tracts, had suffered a sweeping verdict of 
condemnation, founded on a few unsuccessful attempts 
conducted by men perhaps who had neither  sufticient 
leiswe to attend to the subject, nor the inclination to 
go to the necessary expense to ensure a favourable result. 

6. The soil thronghout the plantations generally is 
ared mould with stony fragments or pebbles frequently 
intermixed with it, the surface of it in the forest al- 
luvial and low lands being of a chocolate colour, varying 
in depth from 3 to 10 or 12 inches. In the former 
this is occasioned by the gradual spontaneous decom- 
position of vegetable matter, and in the latter by de- 
position of the finer parts of the mould of the mountain- 
ous and elevated slopes. After a long duration of dry 
weather, this brick-like mould, as it has been termed, 
is frequently found to be so stiff and unyielding as to 
require a good deal of labour to effect a mechanical 
division of its particles, so as to befit it for the pur- 
poses of agriculture; for it is doubtless true, that the 
texture or organization of the soil has a considerable 
influence on the growth of vegetables, be they herbaceous 
or ligneous. It is susceptible however of very great 
amelioration by means of tillage and appropriate com- 
posts, and indeed the soil of Ceylon, in which the cinna- 
mon tree thrives so luxuriantly, is of the same descrip- 
tion. The lowlands and swamps are highly productive, 
in proof of which it is sufficient to mention that the 
lowlands at Benturin were at one time under a course 
of culture for 20 years without a fallow. A marly-look- 
ing soapy soil is met with at the distance of 10 or 12 
feet from the surface, which at a still greater depth is 
considerably indurated by the action of the waters that 
percolate through the ground in all directions, and in 
combination with sand forms the substance called nayal. 

7. The mode of culture adopted in the different 
plantations is nearly the same. ‘The beds of the trees 
are kept free from grass and noxious weeds by the hoe, 
and the plough is occasionally run along the interjacent 
spaces for the purpose of eradicating the lallang (Andro- 
pogon Caricosum) which proves greatly obstructive to 
the operations of agriculture. The trees are generally 
manured with cowdung and burnt earth once a year in 
the rainy season, but the preparation of suitable com- 
posts and their mode of application are but imperfectly 
understood. The pruning knife is too sparingly used; 
very few of the planters lop-off the lower verticels of 
the nutmeg trees or thin them of the unproductive and 
straggling branches. 

8. The site of a plantation is an object of primary 
importance, and doubtless the alluvial grounds are en- 
titled to preference from the acknowledged fertility of 
their soil and its appropriate organization and capability 
of retaining moisture, independent of the advantage 
of water carriage. Several of the nutmeg trees of the 
importation of 1798 at Moco Moco are placed in soil of 
this description; although never manured they are in 
the highest state of luxuriance and bear abundantly; 
and I have been informed by a gentleman recently ar- 
rived from that station, that the stem of one of them 
measures 38 inches in circumference. Some of the trees 
in my own experimental garden corroborate the truth 
of this assertion; one of these blossomed at the early 
Stagze of two years ten months and a half, a degree of 
precocity aseribable solely to its proximity to the lake 
which forms the southern boundary. This was the first 
tree that blossomed of the importation of 1808, which 
consisted of upwards ‘of 20,000 nautmegs plaints.” Next to 
the alluvial deposits; virgin forest Jand clainy pre‘emin. 
ence, thei surface bebig! clothed with a dark-eolonmrod 
carbonized mould formed by the slow decay of falling 
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leaves and mouldering trunks of trees; and next to these 
are to be ranked the open plains. Declivities are ob- 
jectionable from the risk of the precipitation of the 
mould andemanure into the subsequent ravines by the 
heayy torrents of rain that occasionally deluge the country. 
Above all, the plantation must be protected from the 
southerly and northerly winds by a skirting of lofty trees, 
and if nature has not already made this provision, no 
time should be lost in belting the ground with a double 
row of the casuarina littorea and cerbera manghas, 
which are well adapted for this purpose. This precau- 
tionary measure will not only secure the planter against 
eventual loss from the falling-off of the blossom and 
young fruit in heavy gales, but will prevent the uproot- 
ing of the trees, a contingency to which they are liable 
from the slender hold their roots have of the soil. If 
the plantation is extensive, subsidiary rows of these trees 
~ may be planted at convenient distances. No large trees 
- whatever should be suffered to grow among the spice 
trees, for these exclude the vivifying rays of the sun, 
and arrest the descent of the salutary night dews, both 
of which are essential to the quality and quantity of 
the produce. They further rob the soil of its fecundity, 
and intermingle their roots with those of the spice trees. 
It is true that by the protection they afford they pre- 
yent frequently the premature bursting of the husk 
oecasioned by the sudden action of a hot sun upon it 
when saturated with rain; but the loss sustained in 
this way is not equal to the damage that spice trees 
suffer from these intruders. Extensive tracts of land 
are to be met with in the interior of the country well 
adapted for the cultivation of the nutmegs and cloves, 
and to these undoubted preference is due. 


~ 9. In originating a nutmeg plantation, the first care 
of the cultivator is to select ripe nuts and to set them 
_ at the distance of a foot apart in a rich soil, merely 
covering them very lightly with mould. They are to be 
protected from the heat of the sun, occasionally weeded, 
2.1 watered in dry weather every other day. The seed- 
lines may be expected to appear in from 380 to 60 days, 
and when four feet high, the healthiest and most luxuri- 
ant, consisting of 3 or 4 vyerticels are to be removed 
in the commencement of the rains to the plantation 
previously cleared of trees and underwood by burning 
and erubbing up their roots, and placed in holes dug 
for their reception at the distance of 30 feet from each 
other, screening them from the heat of the sun and viol- 
ence of the winds. It is a matter of essential import- 
ance that the ground be well opened and its cohesion 
_ broken, in order to admit of the free expansion of the 
roots of the tender plants, and that it be intimately 
mixed with burnt earth and cow manure, in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds of the former to one-third of the 
latter. The plants are to be set in rows as well for 
the sake of regularity, as for the more convenient tra- 
yersing of the plough, which is now to be employed 
in clearing the intermediate spaces of lallang and other 
noxious grasses, carefully avoiding to trespass on the 
beds of the trees. They must be watered every other 
day in sultry weather, manured annually during the 
rains with four garden baskets full of the above- 
mentioned composts to each tree, and protected from the 
sun until they attain the age of five years. They will 
now be sufficiently hardy to bear the sun, and from 
that age until their fifteenth year, the compost should 
consist of equal parts of cowdung and burnt earth, 
and from 8 to 12 baskets full will be required for each 
bearing tree, a lesser proportion being distributed to the 
males. From the power of habit the trees will after 
the 15th year require a more stimulating nutriment ; 
the dung ought not therefore to be more than two or 
three months old, and the mixture should consist of 
two parts of it to one of burnt earth, of which the 
suitable proportion will be from 12 to 16 baskets to 
cach tree biennially. In all cases the prepared com- 
post must be spread out in the sun for 3 or 4 days 
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previously to its application, in order to destroy grubs 
and worms that may haye lodged in it, and which might 
injure the roots of the plants. : 

10. In all plantations, whether situated in forest land 
or in the plains, the necessity of manuring at stated 
intervals has not been found indispensable, and is in- 
deed identified with their prosperity. The proper mode 
of applying it is in a circular furrow in immediate 
contract with the extremities of the fibrous roots which 
may be called the absorbents of the plant. Where there 
is a scarcity of dung recourse may be had to the dregs 
yemaining after the preparation of the oil from the 
fruit of the Arachis Hypogora in mixture with burnt 
earth, which is a very stimulating manure; or composts 
may be formed from the decomposition of leaves or 
vegetable matter of any description. A very fertilizing 
and highly animalized liquid nutriment for plants is 
obtained by macerating human ordure in water in pro- 
per pits for 4 or 5 months, and applying the fluid to the 
radical absorbents of the plants. Seaweeds and many other 
articles may also be resorted to, which will readily 
oceur to the intelligent agriculturist. 

11. During the progressive growth of the plantation, 
the beds of the trees are to be regularly weeded and 
the roots kept properly cevered with the mould, for © 
these have a constant tendency to seek the surface ; 
the growth of the lateral branches alone to be encour- 
aged, and all suckers or dead and unproductive branches © 
are to be removed by the pruning knife, so asto thin 
the trees considerably, and to admit of the descent of 
the night dews which are greatly contributive to their 
well being, especially during the dry and sultry wea- 
ther; creepers are to be dislodged, and the lower vert- 
icels lopped off, with the view of establishing an unim- 
peded circulation of air. The conclusion of the great 
annual harvest is the fittest time for pruning the trees. 
After the eradication of the lallang, the growth of in- 
noxious grasses is to be encouraged in the interyals 
between the trees, which will give the plantation the 
appearance of a park, and the plough is now to be 
abandoned. 

12. The nutmeg tree is monoecious as well as di- 
oecious, but no means of discovering the sexes before the 
period of inflorescence are as yet known. ‘The relative 
proportion of male and female trees to each other is ~ 
also undefined, and is indeed the result of chance. 
Setting aside however all pretensions to mathematical 
precision, the number of productive trees may be roundly — 
estimated at two-thirds of the whole cultivation. How- 
ever presumptuous it may appear to arraign the oper- 
ations of nature, I cannot but think that, with refer- 
ence to the genus Myristica, she has made a most 
unnecessary provision in the creation of so many male 
trees, since the monoecious plants are fully as suscept- 
ible of the rapturous impulse of connubial bliss, and 
equally competent for the purposes of ardent and suc- 
cessful love. The number of male trees therefore necess- 
ary to be retained will depend entirely on that of the 
monoecious kind; all above this number being considered 
as superfluous should be cut down, and other trees 
planted in their stead. Were I indeed to originate a 
nutmeg plantation now, I should either attempt to pro 
cure grafts on male stocks from such trees as produce 
the largest and best fruit, by the process of inarching, 
notwithstanding the speculative hypothesis of the graft 
partaking of the gradual and progressive decay of t 
parent tree, leaving a branch or two of the stock for 
the purpose of establishing a recular polygamy, by which 
means the plantation would consist of monoecious trees 
only, or I should place the young plants in the nursery 
at the distance of four feet from each other, and force 
them to an early discovery of their sex, by lifting the 
out of their beds once a year and replacing them im the 
same spot, so as to check the growth of wood and vivi- — 
parous branches. The sex might thus be ascertaimed on 
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to the plantation and systematically arranged, whereas 
in the usual mode of proceeding it is not ascertainable 
before the 7th year in general. 


15, Upon an average the nutmeg tree fruits at 
the age of 7 years, and increases in produce till the 
15th year, when it is at its greatest productiveness, 
It is said to continue prolific for 70 or 80 years in 
the Moluccas, but our experience carries us no fur- 
ther than 22 years and a half, all the trees of which 
age that have been property managed, are still in 
the highest degree of vigour and fecundity ; and for 
this reason no term for planting a succession of trees 
can as yet be fixed upon. Seven months in general 
elapse between the appearance of the blossom and 
ripening of the fruit, and the produce of one bearing 
tree with another under good cultivation may in the 
fifteenth year of the plantation be calculated at tive 
pounds of nutmegs, and a pound and a quarter of 
mace. I have observed however that some trees 
produce every year a great quantity of fruit, whilst 
others constantly yive very little. It bears all the 
yeur round, but more plentifully in some months than 
in othera. The great harvest may generally be looked 
for in the months of September, October, November and 
December, and a small one in April, May and June, 
Like other fruit trees on this portion of Sumatra, 
I have remarked that it yields most abundantly 
every other year. Lhe fruit having ripened, the 
outer integument bursts spontaneously, and is gathered 
by means of a hook attached to a long stick, and 
the mace being cautiously stripped off, and flattened 
by the hands in single layers, is placed on mats for 
3 or 4 days in the sun to dry. Some planters cut 
off the heels and dry the mace in double blades, 
from an opinion that the insect is apt to breed in or 
about the heels, and that the double blade gives a 
better and more substantial appearance to the mace. 
The former idea is entirely groundlers, for if the 
article be properly cured, kept in tight packages, in 
dry situation and exposed to the sun for 5 or 6 
hours once a fortnight, there need be no apprehen- 
sion of the insect; and if it is not, it will assuredly 
‘be attacked by it whether the heels be cut off or 
‘not; again, the insect is much more likely to nestle 
within thefold of the double blade, and the fancied 
‘superiority of appearance has so little weight with 
be purchaser as not to counterbalance the risk of 
robable deterioration and eventual loss. In damp 

d rainy weather the mace should be dried by the 
eat of a charcoal -fire carefully conducted, so as not 

smoke it or blacken its surface. 


14, The nuts liberated from their maey envelope 
are transported to the drying house, and deposited on 
an elevated stage of split neebongs placed at a sufficient 
distance from each other to admit of the heat from 
a smouldering fire beneath, without suffering even 
the smallest nuts to pass through. ‘he heat should 
not exceed 140° of Fabrenheit, for a sudden inordin- 
ate degree of heat dries up the kernels of the nuts 
too rapidly, and its continued application produces 
fissures in them; or a fermentation is excited in 
them, which increases their volume so greatly as to 
fill up the whole cavity of the shell, and to prevent 
them from rattling when put to this criterion of 
due preparation, ‘Ibe fire is lighted in the evening 
and ent up for the whole of the night. The smok- 
ing house is a brick building of a suitable size wiih 
a terraced roof, and the stage is placed at an ele- 
vation of ten feet from the ground, having three 
divisions in it for the produce of different months. 
“The nuts must be turned every second or third day, 
that they may all partake equally of the heat, and 
such os have undergone the smoking process for the 
period of two complete months and rattle freely in 
‘the shell, are to be cracked with wooden mallets, 


| them, mixed with cloves ns in experiment Ne. 4 


the worm-eaten and shrivelled ones thrown out, and 
the good ones rubbed over simply with recently 
prepared well-sifted dry lime. They are now to be 
regarbled, and finally packed for transportation in 
tight casks, the insides of which have been smokel, 
cleaned, and covered with a coating of fresh water 
and lime. If packed in chests, the seams must be 
dammered to prevent the admission of air or water. 
There is no necessity for sorting them, as previously 
to their sale, they are classed into sizes in the Com- 
pany’s Warehouses in London. 


15, The mode generally practised in preparing nut- 
megs for the market, is to dip them in a mixture 
of salt water and lime, and to spread them out on 
mats for 4 or 5 days in the shade to dry, I am 
however convinced from much experience that this is a 
pernicious practice, not only from the quantity of 
moisture imbibed in this process encouraging the 
breeding of insects and rendering the nuts liable to 
early decay, but from the heatiug quality of the 
mixture producing fissures and occasioning a great 
loss in the outturn ; whereas by liming them simply 
in the dry way as Ihave recommended, the loss ought 
not to exceed 8 per cent. In May 1816, I made 
some experiments on this subject. I cracked a quant- 
ity of nutmegs that had been smoke-dried for two 
months, and distributed them into four equal por- 
tions. I prepared the nuts of one parcel with a 
mixture of lime and salt water; those of the second 
were rubbed over merely with fine well-dried shell 
lime, such as the natives use with their betel, al- 
though I have no doubt but that recently prepared 
and well-sitted common lime would answer equally 
well; those of the third parcel were mixed, unlimed 
with one-third of their weight of whole black pepper ; 
and those of the fourth also unlimed with the same 
proportion of cloves. They were then put iuto 
separate boxes with sliding tops, and numbered 1, 
2, 3, and 4, in the order I have mentioned them. 
At the expiration of the first vear they were all 
sound. After that of the second, I found three worm- 
eaten nu's in No. 1, and two in No. 3, but those 
in Nos. 2 and 4 remained untouched. The injured 
nuts were allowed to remiin, and after the lapse of 


| the third year, five worm eaten ones were discovered 


in No. 1, three in No. 3, and two in No. 4, those 
in No. 2 being in their original state. Four years 
and four months have now elapsed since the ¢om- 
mencement of these experiments, and upon examining 
the several parcels the other day, the number of 
decayed nuts has not increased in Nos. 1, 3, and 4, 
those in No, 2 are as good as the day they were 
put into the box. hese experiments not only prove 
the superiority of liming in the dry way, but also 


the fact that the progress to general decay in a 
heap of nutmegs, even after the insect has estub- 
lished itself, must be a work of years. In the shell 
they will keep for a great length of time. I hive 


and 
From 


myself kept them in this state for six yerrs, 
when cracked they were found perfectly sound. 

the report of the London brokers, howev they 
will not answer in Europe on account of the heavy 
allowance for shells, which is one-third of the weight; 
but the Chinese merchants are in the daily habit 
exporting them to Penang and China, where ‘hey are 
in request. [t is stated on the best authori'y, that 
unlimed or brown nutmégs as the home dealers cll 
are 
highly esteomed im England, and even preferred by 
some to the limed produce; most probably from the 
greate® facility of detecting the flaws in them in their 


naked state, 


16. Althouzh the clove tree 
tion im the red mould of these 
partial to a less tenacious soil, 


attains great 
ad stricts, 16 18 
Its. cultivation 
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been established for many years in the West Indies 
and at Bourbon, and is of secondary importance only. 
The mother cloves are planted in rich mould at the 
distance of 12 inches from each other, screened from 
the sun and duly watered. They germinate within 
five weeks, and when four feet high are to be trans- 
planted at intervals of 30 feet, with a small admixture 
of sand with the red mould, so as to reduce its ten- 
acity, and are to becultivated in the same way as 
the nutmegs, only that when full grown they require 
less manure in the proportion of one-third, They 
yield generally at the age of 6 years, and at that 
of 12 are in their highest state of bearing, when the 
average produce may be estimated at 6 or 7 pounds 
of marketable fruit each tree during the harvest, 
which takes place in the rainy months, but with us 
they have hitherto borne two crops in three years 
only. The fruit is terminal, and when of a reddish 
hue is plucked by the hand, so that the process of 
gathering it is tedious. It is then dried for several 
days on mats in the sun, until it breaks easily be- 
tween the fingers, and assumes a dark brown colour. 
Tt loses about 60 per cent in drying. When past its 
prime, the clove tree has a ragged and uncombed ap- 
pearance, and I am led to suppose that its existence 
is limited to 20 years, unless in very superior soil, 
in whichit may drag out a protracted and unprofitable 
state of being to the period of perhaps 24 years. Hence 
it becomes necessary to plant a succession of seedlings 
when the old trees haveattained eight years of age, and 
this octennial succession must be steadily kept in view. 

17. With reference to the number of labourers, 
cattle and ploughs necessary for a plantation of 1,0(0 
nutmeg for clove trees, after the ground has been 
thoroughly cleared of underwood and stumps of trees, 
I consider that 7 Chinese or Bengalee labourers, 50 
head of cattle and 2 ploughs would be sufficient for 
all the purposes of the cultivation, with the excep- 
tion of collecting the clove harvest, which’ being a 
very tedious process would require an extra number 
of hands, and indeed the best plan would be to gather 
it in by contract. 


18. If the stamp of civilization is truly due to a 
nation only in proportion to its progress in agricult- 
ural improvements, this portion of Sumatra may justly 
be said to rank very low in the scale of civilized 
society, The causes of this backwardness are neither 
occult nor of difficult solution. They may be traced 
to the fostering of a spirit of commercial enterprize 
among the people, and to the facilities afforded them 
of purchasing supplies of grain at all times from the 


Company’s Granary without subjecting themselves to | 


the labours of the field in raising it. The general 
oultivation of rice, inasmuch as it leads to an increase 
of population, and to a reduction in the price of 
labour, is so intimately associated with the interests 
of the spice plantations, as to be inseparable from 
them; whilst it is the first step towards the ame- 
lioration of the country and the prosperity and hap,1- 
ness of its inhabitants. In order however to place 
the anticipated results of uch laudable exertions be- 
yond the risk of dubious issue, it becomes a meas- 
ure of pazamount policy to tiansfer the dispensation 
of the laws from the native chiefs to tho British admin- 
istration, to which the people ought to be tutored to look 
up as the fount of mercy, justice,and provident wisdom. 


19. I have very great satisfaction in affording my 
individual testimony of the energy and zeal which 
actuate the great body of the planters, and of the 
correspondent improvement of their respective plant- 
ations; but in a report of this discription it would 
be as invidious to record the names of such as 
have been foremost in the race of emulation, as it 
would be unjust to particularize those, who acting 
under the restrictive orders of their constituents, have | 


been compelled to yield the palm of their more sue- 
cessful competitors. Suffice it to say, that tle plant- 
ations generally exhibit tokens of progressive amelior- 
ation, and that such of the trees of the importation 
of 1798 as have been duly cultured, are in the 
highest degree of health, vigour and productiveness. 

20. It would be unreasonable to expect that such 
felicitous results could have been reilized without pro- 
portionate sacrifices, In the first era of the speculation, 
the cultivators had to contend on the one hand with 
nature in exploring and eliciting the latent properties of a 
soil notable only for its supposed indomitable steril- 
ity ; whilst on the other the problematical success 
of the undertaking and extent of capital requisite to 
conduct it to a prosperous issue, involved cousider- 
ations of no trivial importance. It is to their in- 
dustry, spirit and perseyerance that we owe the 
naturalization of these valuable exotics, the established 
reputation of their produce both in Europe and India, 
which is equal, if not in some respects superior, to 
that of the Moluccas, the abolition of the odious 
monopoly and exclusive pretensions of the Dutch to 
this trade, and finally the assured possession to Great 
Britain of this promised scene of national and colonial - 
wealth. I consider that I am within bounds in estim- 
ating the total amount of European and private capital 
in this speculation at 436,000 dollars and cf native 
at 85,000 dollars from the first commenc*ment of 
the plantations until the trees respectively came into 
bearing, but of this a considerable portion has been 
redeemed in produce, 

21. The difficulty of hiring efficient labourers, the 
high price of labour, the want of capital, the length 
of time which must elapse before the cultivator 
reaps his produce, and the impracticability of obtain- 
ing a ready sale on the spot for it, in consequence of 
the depressed state of commerce, are the principal 
obstacles that have hitherto impeded, and stiil continue 
to impede the further extension of the plantations, 
If, however, the exigencies of the public service would 
admit of the transferof Bengal convicts to the planters 
at such rate as would indemnify the company against 
any loss on this account; if Government would ad- 
vance money to adventurers of good and steady 
character, secured on the’ lands, and payable in pro- 
duce, if it would offer a fair equitable price for pro- 
duce payable on the spot, or in Bengal, agreeably 
to the option of the cultivator; and if it would 
interpose its influence in obtaining a remission of the 
duties in England as has been effected in India 
through the exertions of the Honorable the Lieut.- 
Governor, there is every reason to believe, that the 
cultivation of the species might eventually be carried 
to double its present extent. 

22, Having at length arrived at the conclusion of 
my labours and imparted all the information that 
at present occurs to me as worthy of record, I 
have to offer an apology for the prolixity into which 
I have been led from the interesting nature of the 
subject, and for the minuteness of detail into which 
I have jndged it necessary to enter in some places, 
in order to prevent a misapprehension of my meaning. 
Both in cultivating and curing the spices, I have 
differed materially from the mode adopted by the 
Dutch, from a conviction of its imexpediency, but I — 
have not recommended any plan in substitution, the 
superior utility of which is aot sanctioned by my 
own personal observation and experience, or founded 
on solid and substantial data. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. LUMSDAINE, 

Fort Marlborough, j 
2nd September 1820, 


(For table, see neat page.) 
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StanrercaAnt.—The Rio News states :—‘‘ The general 
election in the 2nd Sao Paulo district resulted in the 
election of Sr. Moreira de Barros to the next General 
Assembly. Sr. Barros was one of the leading opponents 
of emancipation in the last parliament.” Sao Paulo 
is the great coflee district of which Santos is the port. 

Tosacco Farms (THe Punsas.)—We see it stated 
that Messrs. Begg, Dunlop & Co, have renewed their 
lease, and fora long period, of the tobacco farms at 
Ghazipore, and Poosah, Tobacco manufacture at 
these farms began only two or three years ago dur- 
ing which interval the monthly sales have risen from 
2,1841b. to nearly 9,000lbs. About four hundred 

cres are under cultivation, Most of the produce is 

gold in India, The tobacco industry is so very pro- 
mising, and its progress has been so very diflicult 
hitherto, that we are glad to take the present op- 
portunity of directing public attention to this partic- 
ular instance of euccess.—Civil and Military Gazette. 

Tue Norra Borneo Comrany.—There can be no 
doubt of the great importance and responsibility of 
the step taken by the Secretary of State in grant- 
ing this charter, and it just shews how, in practice, 
Liberal and Conservative, act pretty much alike when 
it comes to be a question of taking up new territory 
or allowing some other Huropean nation to be before 
us. That was really the position in Borneo, If a 
British Protectorate were not extended over Mr. 
Dent's Company, there can be no doubt that the 
Dutch and Spanish would speedily extend their sway 
over North Borneo. Possibly they might be forestalled 
by a settlement of an even more warlike Huropean 
nation; and it only requires a glance at the map, 
to sce how little we could afford to have our trade 
in Chinese and Japanese waters threatened from a 
vantage point like Borneo. It is bad enough to have 
Russia threatening British commerce from Vladivostock 
on the North, but it would never do to have to run the 
pec aue of another great station in North Borneo, 

© think therefore that Lord Kimberley took the 
only wise course in granting the Charter and recogniz. 
ing the need for a British Settloment in that region- 


Toe Exerrment or CooLtre Immicration has 
been tried in Fiji on a small scale, but the result 
appears to be rather disappointing. Sir A. H. Gordon 
believed that the Indian would be a cheaper labourer 
than the Polynesian, but, according to the Iiji Times, 
the coolie costs the planter £18 10s. per annum, while 
the Kanaka costs only £13. It would, however, be idle 
for the planter in the Northern Territory to look to 
Western Polynesia for a supply of labour. If the 
Indian coolies are not available, it may be necessary to 
resort to the Chinese after all. These industrious 
people, however, very soon acquire a just appreciation 
of their own value, and will not labour in the cane 
brakes for £3 0r £4 a year, like a Fiji native, or for a 
Snider rifle and a supply of cartridges, like an unsophist- 
icated Kanaka, —Australasian, 

TERRACING IN TEA GARDENS.—The Darjeeling News 
writes :—Even in tea planting fashion exists, and 
the fashion, like all other fashions, varies from 
time to time, A few years ago there was almost a 
mania in these hills for terracing tea gardens, and 
it would be impossible even to hazard a guess at 
the amount of money wasted in constructing miles 
of nice looking terraces on land where such terraces 
were nob only not required, but were positively 
injurious. It was the fashion to construct terraces, 
and, rather than be out of the fashion, men used 
to build terraces on land nearly as flat as a billiard 
table. After a time a ruthless iconoclast appeared 
on the scene and preached a ruthless jehad against 
terraces, The fashion changed almost ut once under 
the influence of the new prophet; all, or nearly all, 
the terraces in the hill portion of the district were 
levelled. Since then terracing has only been resorted 
to on ground really so steep as actually to require 
it; but the position seems about to change again, 
as on several new extensions in the district, terraces 
have been made on land which, if not absolutely 
level, slopes very gradually indeed, and on such land 
as nobody would have thought of wasting money on 
in making terraces where they were by no means 
required, The fashion is evidently beginning to change 
again, and probably before very long the old, costly, 
troublesome, useless system of indiscriminate terrac- 
ing will again become the almost universal fashion 
in this district, 

WATERING YouNG TreES : A Goop Ivga,—A method 
of watering young trees, until they have over- 
come the evils attendant on their infancy, appears to 
have been successfully adopted in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, This is effected by burying an ordinary ghara 
of porous earthenware close to the roots of the young 
tree, with its neck on a level with the surface cf the 
ground. ‘‘The ghara is kept full of water, which 
reaches the roots of the tree by percolation through 
the pores of the earthenware, so that no surface irri- 
gation is required at all. By this means no water is 
ever poured over the soil round the roots, and, in 
consequence, the hard crust which is so prejudicial to 
the health of young growing plants is not formed.” 
Where water is procurable tolerably close in the 
neighbourhood, the system is far cheaper than that 
ordinarily pursued of watering the surface by bhistis ; 


} and it is calculated that 550 trees may be watered 


by one bhisti at a cost of la. Sp, per tree per ann- 
un, including the price of the ghar s. The plan has 
been tried in most districts of the N.-W. P., and has 
met with unanimous approval. To supply water for 
the gharas along lines of road, an ingenious water 
cart, consisting of a beer harrel placed on e4&¢ wheels, 
has been invented, which enables two common coolies 
to. do the work of six bhistis. The only drawback 
to the system is that the cowherd boys are fond of 
texting the bottoms of the gharas with their sticks, 
just to seo if they are still sound, and how strong 
they are,—Aadras Times, 
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THe AGRICULTURISTS OF Maura are in a state of 
alarm, owing to the drought, which has continued five 
months, not more than half-an-ineh depth of rain haying 
fallen during that time. j 

Tue Tea Trapz.—The custom house returns show 

that large supplies of tea continue to be shipped to 
London and Melbourne from Madras and the Coast 
ports. In November last the shipments of tea from 
Beypore aggregated 16,682lb; from Calicut 1,705 1b 
and from Madras in December 6,005lb. Of the 
latter quantity, 5,000lb were sent to Great Britain, 
975 lb to Bombay and 30 lb to Melbourne.—WMadras 
Standard. 
’ CuprEA BArk.—In Comptes Rendus, p. 593, Oct. 
17, M. Arnaud describes a new alkaloid which he has 
obtained from a dark red-brown bark with a resinous 
fracture, imported from Santander, and which may be 
presumed to form part of the recently imported China 
Cuprea. He finds the bark to contain 0°8 per cent 
of cinchonine and 0°2 per cent of the new alkaloid. 
He obtains it by treating the bark with milk of lime, 
drying the mixture, exhausting with boiling alcohol, 
treating the resulting extract with hydrochloric acid 
in excess and crystallizing. The hydrochlorate of the 
new alkaloid is less soluble and crystallizes out first, 
the hydrochlorate of cinchonine remaining in solution. 
This alkaloid he has named cinchonanime. It appears 
to occapy an intermediate position between quinanime 
and cinchonine, in having two atoms less hydrogen 
than the former and two more than cinchonine;— 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Brazin AS A Fir~tp For Inpran EmicRAnts.— 
The Calcutta Lnglishman in advocating this scheme 
says :—Brazil as a field for emigrants is quite un- 
known to this country; but there appears no reason 
why a system of emigration there should not be 
capable of organization, It is true that Brazil is a 
foreign country ; but any objections on this score are 
-no greater than those which also apply to the French 
colonies to which the emigration of labourers from 
this country is sanctioned. Brazil is suffering much 
from a searcity of labour. The resources of slave 
labour, on which she has hitherto been mainly depend- 
ent, are rapidly failig, inasmuch as, though the 
law has not gone to the extremity of abolishing 
slavery throughout the kingdom, it has decreed for 
some time now tbat the children born thereafter of 
slave parents are to be free from their birth. The 
result of the measure has been that, while the old 
slave stock are dying out, there is no labour popula- 
tion to take its place. The children declared tree by 
the law are as yet mostly too young for work, or, 
when of sufficient age, are described as not having 
the capacity for voluntary toil. The Brazilian ex- 
perience in this latter point is not without example 
on other occasions of slave emancipation. The demand 
for labour is thus increasing, The attempts made to 
supply it are by way of Huropean immigration, and 
a large proportion of the Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese emigration is diverted to Brazil. The demand, 
however, is chiefly for agricultural labour, particularly 
for the great coffee industry, of which, immense as it 
is, the further development is said to be hindered 
only by this want. In the tropical climate of Brazil 
field labour is well-nigh impossible for Europeans, 
even of the above class. Hence the demand is growing 
for labour capable of the work. This demand India 
appears very well suiled to supply, No doubt proper 
guarantees, such as are usually required, would be 
granted for the treatment of emigrants, and the 
Grazilian Government might be approached with 
advantage on the whole question. It should be re- 
membered by way of encouragement that the Wess 
Indies are not very far from Brazil, and to them a 
stream of emigration has been successfully arranged 
from the ghores of India, 


RANGALA, 17th Jan.—Fine weather for the last ten 
days, after a spell of nearly three months’ constant rain. 
Leaf-disease bad again, and prospects for coming year 
not over brilliant. Fine hard dry weather during 
February, March and April will make things look 
brighter, Let us hope for another dry year like 1876 
—our last dry one. I think Government should ask 
Mr. Ward to investigate the coffee! root-disease : leaf- 
disease is comparatively a trifle. How about the little 
insect seen on the fungus? I believe Mr. Ward makes 
no mention of it in his report. Why, I don’t know, 
but, somehow, I have great faith in Mr, Storck and 
his remedy for Hemileia vastatriz, I hope the reward 
to be offered will be a liberal one. Government 
should offer not less than R100,000, and the planters 
might back it up with a 12 cent export duty for say 
five years. This, I think, would induce a good many 
to come forward, and experiment and perhaps discover 
a remedy. ‘The late wet found out the weak places 
in our cinchona fields. Spots are looking reddish and 
unhappy, but, on the whole, our fields are doing very 
well. Coffeedown to 75s. What next? !! 

A Bumper Crop.—We learn from our Mereara corre- 
spondent that, on an estate in South Coorg, about twenty- - 
five miles from Mercara known as the Du Barri estate, 
the crop of coffee this season has exceeded all expect- 
ations. Du Barri estate is about 180 or 190 acres in 
extent, and for this comparatively moderate plot the 
yield of coffee this season has been one hundred and 
twenty tons, and it is supposed that there are still 
some thirty tons to be gathered, so that the lucky 
owner will have one kundred and fifty tons for the 
season’s crop, Our correspondent says that nothing 
else is talked of in Mercara among the planters, as well 
as by the other classes of residents, but the ‘‘ wonder- 
ful estate’ which has given its owner fully seventy 
tons above the estimated quantity of coffee. Weare 
glad to learn that, on many estates in Coorg, very good 
crops of coffee are being gathered and that the planters 
areinhigh spirits. But for the prevalence of leaf-disease, 
which is gradually extending, and which all the efforts 
made by the planters to exterminate have, up to this, 
proved unsuccessful, coffee in Coorg would just now 
be a most successful enterprize.—Madras Standard. 

Correz 1n Lonpon.—In looking over the catalogues 
of the last day’s sales, I see thata parcel of new crop 
coffee of a well-known and favorite mark was put 
up. It was of that peculiar. blue-greenish tinge so 
much admired by export buyers, and accordingly it 
brought the top prices of the day the O size 109s, 
and the No. 1 85s 6d., the latter being classed as 
good middling. Now I refer particularly to this 
sale because I happen to know that, about two months 
ago, an offer was made for this particular crop, bya 
Continental House, of 89s, cost and freght or equi- 
valent to fully 94s, delivered terms, and it was re- 
fused because the proprietor thought he could do better. 
Well, I sincerely hope he may do so with the re- 
maining consignments of the season, but at any rate 
this first parcel will return him between 8s. to 9s. 
less than he might have had paid down on delivery - 
in the Colombo stores. When will Ceylon estate owners 
become convinced of the fact that if they are free to 
sell on the spot, they can always do better there than 
by shipping to London? The reason is so obvious. 
and the teaching and experience so plain, that I cannot 
understand how any one can be so blind to his own 
interests as not to sea it. Merchants in Trieste and 
Venice can always afford to pay 3s. or 4s. more for 
direct shipment, than in London, and it is admitted 
that the continental trade governs the prices in this 
market, Moreover there are often Australian or Amer- 
ican orders in Colombo at limits above the London 
equivalent. I fear, however, that it is now too late 
for much to be done in crops until next season,— 


J Lon. Cor, ‘* C. Times,” 
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Corren AND Si_verskin. —A Travancore correspond- 
ent writes :—‘‘Can you tell me why the silverskin some- 
times-adheres so closely to the parchment?” [?To the 
bean our correspondent means :—to beans not fully 
matured the silverskin adheres closely or possibly to 
coffee not fully dried. —Wp.] 

AGRICULTURE.—Owing to the beayy increase of cor- 
respondence, connected with the cinchona and the carob 
eae cultivation, as well as with mule-breeding opera- 
tions, the Benyal Government is believed to have in 
contemplation the creation of a distinct Agricultural 
Branch of the Financial Devartment of the local Sécret- 
ariat.— Madras Mail. 

Cuprea Bark.—During the past year a new kind 
of cinchona bark is said to have. been discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Puccaramanga, Province of 
Santander (United States of Columbia), which con- 
tains about two per cent of quinine, and is free from 
all other alkaloids. This bark was brought into the 
market under the name “‘Cuprea’ bark. Reports 
from Uolumbia state that two rival Companies, with 
about 1,700 labourers, are working these districts, It 
is estimated that a labourer is able to collect daily 
201b, of fresh bark ; 7lb. of fresh yield 3lb. of dry 
bark ; hence the 20Ib. of fresh yield 8 57lb. of dry. 
The daily preduction of 1,700 labourers is, therefore, on 
the one 5691b. which amount in thirty days to 
437,0701b. or about 4,000 bales, each 1101b.—Aadras 
Mal. [This bark represents about one kilo of quinine 
per bale or 2 per cent.—Ep. ] 

Cuarces oN Tea ry THE Merrournr Marknr.--A 
Ceylon tea planter sends us the account sales of some 
tea in which he was interested which was sold in 


Melbourne, and he complains of the charges which. 


importers are subjected to, He says :—‘‘f[ wrote to a 
firm asking them to send me few pro forma 
account sales, to shew the Melbourne charges. These 
are by another Melbourne agent, and are rather worse 
if anything than mine, «nd you will see that the un- 
fortunate produce has to pay Government duty, pay 
commission on ditto to agent, and another commission 
of 24 percent’+ 24 =. 5 per cent. ‘The last com- 
mission is because -tea is given into the hands of pur- 
chasers two weeks before the purchaser pays for it, 
though he still gets another discount of 24, supposed 
to be for cash payment. Surely these roundabout 
ways of doing business should be put an end’ to if 
ossible, The points I consider to be attacked are the 
ollowing, and should be altered as under :—Purchaser 
to pay duty. If a discount is allowed to the buyer, and 
ab present a very high one is, viz., 24 per cent, he 
should pay before delivery. On what principle is a 
period of two weeks to be allowed? It is an arrange- 
ment merely to give the agent a cofnmission for 
uavanteeing that the purchaser will pay up at that 
ate. At present § of the gross value of tea goes in 
charges, here is 24 discount to buyer, agent, 
ets 5 per cent clear, broker 14 or 24 percent clear: 
or interest on these charges are made (vide my account), 
and even postages and every charge paid for (vide 
customs charges and petties, delivery, &c.), It is not 
too much to ask the Melbourne people to follow the 
custom of the Loudon market, especially as the latter 
is the more simple and straightforward one. Who was 
the man who wrote that seller did not pay discount ? 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are account sales of an unknown party, 
and as they all fetched fair, in some cases very high prices, 
quality was good. There is sonething rotten (as well as 
musty) inthe Melbourne tea market Can the Chinese 
afford to pay these sort of changes?” Certainly the 
accounts sent are anything but enconraging to ter pro- 
ducers, and we cannot understand the payment of duty 
on tea which sold at so high a price as 24, "These charges 
req tire revision, anda reform 18 alao needed in the matter 
of commission and drawbacks on freights and land- 
ing charges, 


QUININE IN THE Uyrrep Srares..—It will be re- 
membered that not long since, after a considerable 
struggle, the heavy duty previously levied upon quinine 
imported into the United States was abolished, But 
at the same time a ten per cent ad valorem duty 
on imported bark was retained, and this is now giv- 
ing rise to some agitation as being unfair to the native 
manufacturer of quinine. At a recent meeting of the 
Western Wholesale Drug Association, at Cincinnati, 
the subject was discussed, and a resolution wag passed 
expressing the opinion that Congress ought to restore 
the customs duty on quinine andits salts to the extent 
of ten per centad valorem.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Crinowona.—Mr. Cross, the Quinologist, is at pre- 
sent at Madras, and having submitted a report to Go- 
vernment upon the cinchona plantations at Neddi- 
wuttam, Dr, Bidie, at the request of Government, has 


left for a joint inspection of the plantations with Mr, 
Cross, They will, during this inspection, make test 


collection of the leaves, flowers, fruit, and bark of 
the various species, in order that it may be determined 
what are the best species to be grown at Neddiwuttam. 
The Surgeon-General has been requested to make 
arrangements for the conduct of Dr. Bidie’s duties for 
the fortnight he will be away, and Dr. Bidie’s actual] 
expenses will be paid and met from the Budget head 
cinchona, Mr. Cross is to be considered still on duty 
on similar terms as before.— Madras Vimes, 

New Inpusrrizs: Patm Sucar.—The idea of establish- 
ing a quinine manufactory in Colombo seems a very sensi- 
ble one, but with the vast source of sugar supply we have 
n the millions of existing coconut trees we do not see 
why it should not be possible to establish a sugar re- 
finery too. As it is, a considerable quantity of the 
toddy extracted from coconut trees is converted into 
jaggery and molasses for local use, as the owners of 
the trees find it more profitable to use them for that 
purpose than for the production of coconuts. The pre- 
sent low price of coconut oil has not indeed produced 
any such general depression in the maritime districts 
that coffee leaf-disease has caused in the~Central Pro- 
vince. This is owing to the fact that the quantity of 
coconut oil exported represents relatively only a small 
portion of the entire produce of coconut plantations, 
The local consumption of coconuts must be about a 
million a day, if not more, and besides the coconuts 
used as food and for making oil for local use, the tree 
is often cultivated more for the sake of the toddy than 
for that of the fruit. This is the raw material of all 
the arrack that is made, and which brings to Govern- 
ment an annual revenue of about two million rupees, 
and besides what is made into arrack a considerable 
quantity is consumed in the raw state, and for mak- 
ing vinegar, jagyery, aud molasses. Yet with all these 
varied uses of the produce of the tree, the present 
low price of coconut oil is not without its appreciable 
effect on the value of coconut plantations, and if the 
produce of the trees could be converted into market. 
uble sugar it might counteract the depreciating effect 
of the low price of coconut oil. The price of coconut 
oil may improve somewhat. and it is probable that it 
will do so befare very long, but with the compet- 
ition of petroleum and African palm oil, no very 
great improvement in the trade in coconut oil is to 
be expected, Indeed it is more likely that new sub- 
stitutes for coconut oil will be discovered than that 
the substitutes already discovered will go out of use. 
What we propose would be too great a risk for 
individual to undertake, but it might be managed by 
a limited Company in such a way that in the event 
ofa firilure phediben would be so diffused as not to be 
mich felt. But wedo not see why there should be 
a failure, bernuse if it pays to inake sugar from beet 
root, and ifit paya to mi lee jaggery and molasses from 
palm juice, we do not ave why it should not pay to 
convert jaggery into refined sugar, —"O, Messen ger,” 


one 
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Our Warer Powrr.—Said Sir W. Thomson, at a 
meeting of the British Association :—Taking Niagara 
“as an example, and with the idea of bringing its energy 
usefully to Montreal, Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delpbia, I caleulated the formula for adistance of 300 
British statute miles (which is greater than the distance 
of any of those four cities from Niagara, and is the 
radius of a circle covering a large and very important 
‘part of the United States and British North America), 
I found almost to my surprize that even with so great 
a distance to be provided for, the conditions are 
thoroughly practicable with good economy, all aspects 
of the case carefully considered. The formula itself 
will be the subject of a technical communication to 
Section A in the course of the meeting on which we 
are now- entering. I therefore at present restrict 
myself to a slight statement of results. J. Apply 
dynamos driven by Niagara to produce a difference of 
potential of 80,000 volts between a good earth-connex- 
ion and the near end of a solid copper wire of half an 
inch (1:27 centimétres) diameter, and 300 statute miles 
(483 kilométres) length. 2. Let resistance by driven 
dynamos doing work, or by -electric lights, or, as 1 
can now say, by a Faure battery taking im a charge, 
be applied to keep the remote end of a potential 
differing by 64,000 volts froma good earth-plate there. 
3. The result will be a current of 240 webers through 
the wire taking energy from the Niagara end at the 
rate of 26,250-horse power, losing 5,250 (or 20 per cent.) 
of this by the generation and dissipation of heat 
through the conductor and 21 000-horse power (or 80 
per cent. of the whole) on the recipients at the far 
end. 4. The elevation of temperature above the 
surrounding atmosphere, to allow the heat generated 
in it to escape by radiation and be carried away by 
convection is only about 20degs. centigrade: the wire 
being hung freely exposed to air like on ordinary 
telegraph wire supported on posts. 5. The striking 
distance between flat metallic surfaces with dilfereuce 
of potentials or 80,000 volis (or 5,000 Daniells) is 
(Thomson’s ‘‘Hlectrostatics and Magnetism,” § 340) 
only 18 millimetres, and therefore there is no diffi- 
culty about the insulation. 6. The cost of tlie copper 
wire, reckoned at 8d. per lb., is £39,000 ; the interest 
on which at 5 per cent. is £1,900 a year. 
horse power at the Niagara end costs more than 
£1,900 a year, it would be better economy to put more 
copper into the conductor; if less, less. I say no 
more on this point at present, as the economy of 
copper for electric conduction will be the subject of 
special communication to the section. I shall only 


say, in conclusion, that one great difficulty in the way 


of economizing: the electrical transmitting power to 
great distances (or even to moderate distances of a few 
kilométres) is now overcome by Faure’s splendid in- 
vention. 
pointed ont, is the essential for good dynamical eco- 
nony in the electric transmission of power. But what 
are we to do with 80,000 volts when we have them 
at the civilized end of thewire? Imagine a domestic ser- 
vant going to dustan electric lamp with 60,000 volts on 
one of its metals! Nothing above 200 volts ought on 
any account ever to be admitted into a house or ship 
or place where safeguards against aceilent -cannot be 
made absolutely and for ever trustworthy against all 
possibiltity of accident. In an electric workshop 80,000 
is no more dangerous thana circular saw. ‘Till I learned 
Faure’s inventions I could’ but think of step-down 
dynamos, at a main receiving station, to take the 
energy direct from the electric main with its 80,000 
volts, and supply it by secondary 200 volt dynamos 
o1 100-volt dynamos, through proper distributing wires, 
to the houses and factories and shops where it is to 
be used for electric lighting, and sewing machines, and 
lathes, and lifts, or whatever other mechanism, wants 
driving power, Now the thing is to be done much 


Tf 5,250- - 


High potential, as Siemens, I believe, first. 


more economically, I hope, and certainly with greater 
simplicity and regularity by keeping a Faure battery 
of 40,000 celis always being charged from the electric 
main, and applying a methodical system of removing 
sets of 50, and placing them on the town supply cir- 
cuits, while other sets of 50 are being regularly intro- 
duced into'the great battery that is being charged, so as 
to keep its nnmber always within 50 of the proper num- 
ber, which would be about 40,000, ifthe potential the 
emitting end of the mainis 80,000 volts. 

CEyLon TEA in Lonpon.—We call attention to 
the full report of the recent sale of Ceylon tea 
in Loudon, furnished by Messrs. Hutchison & Co. 
The highest price realized, 1s 7d, was for Broken 
Pekoe with Mr. Elphinstone’s mark. Improvement 
in manufacture is still the desideratum. 

TrA.-—THE Indian Echo is the name of the organ of the 
‘‘Indian Tea Direct Supply Association” recently 
established in London. ‘The paper in question is 
publis!ed in the interests, apparently, of one Tea 
Association only, but doubtiess the experiment will be 
adopted not only by Ceylon tea grower’s agents, but by 
those interested in theolder staple, coffee. — Madras Mail. 

Wittow Leaves AS A Curr For Frver.—The De- 
cember number of the Indian Medical Gazette contains 
a paper by Asst.Surgeon Chetan Shah on the use of wil- 
low leaves in intermittent fever. As the writer says, 
the remedy is not a new one, nor can its efficacy be com- 
pared to that of quinine or strychnia, but amongst 
natives, especially females, quinine often causes great 
irritation of the alimentary canal and induces dysentery : 
in such cases the juice of fresh willow leaves diluted 
with water proved very successful. Where willows did 
not exist narcotine was found to answer the purpose. 

Lowrr Drxoya, 17th Jan.—Nothing could be finer 
than the weather. So far, the rains ir December no 
doubt encouraged a light attack of leaf-disease, which 
we would not otherwise have had, but the good done 
to coffee was far more by the one than the harm by the 
other. January is as it should be—hot, dry days and 
cold nights. A good blossom is appearing in the bud, 
but it will take a month’s or six weeks’ drought to 
check growth sufficiently to bring ont a large general 
blossom, And I think the trees are in a better state 
to bear than they have been for some years, All de- 
pends on the weather for the next three months. No 
in is required before the end of February. It is too 
early even to guess at what next year may be. How- 
ever, it promises to be favourable. 

OsTRICH FARMINGIN Mavririus.—We received. an inter- 
esting addition to our zoology by the “Day Dawn” from 
the Cape, viz., five full-grown ostriches. I believe that 
several more were shipped, which, however, unfortunately 
died on the voyage. These birds were put up at auction ; but 
didnot realize more than the following prices, which, I am 
afraid, will not encourage further shipments of this stock to 
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The principal buyer was Mr. A. Colin, who intends to 
follow the example of another of our large landed-pro- 
prietors and establish an ostrich farm on one of his estates. 
The French Imperial Government has presented’ to that 
of the neighbouring French Colony of Réunion the cost 
of two very important undertakings, with a view to 
give av impetus to trade in that colony, viz. first that 
of the railway encircling the island, the amount expended 
on which has amounted to about a million sterling; and 
secondly, that of a harbour, the cost of which is estim- 
ated (for it is not yet finished) at 40 millions of francs. 
These enterprizes, when completed, will undoubtedly give 
a great impulse to trade there. According to the circular 
of Messrs. L. Aubert & Oo. of Reunion, sugar is selling 
there still at the comparatively low price of Fes. 21:50 — 
for quality indicating 88° or No. 12 Dutch Standard—_ 
Mauritius Correspondent. agli 
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CINCHONA CULT{[VATION IN CEYLON. 

At a time when a good deal of despondency prevails 
in reference to the market for our chief staple, coffee, 
it is more than usually satisfactory to have cheerful 
accounts of the prospects before the cultivators of 
cinchona. There are few planters in Ceylon who 
cannot be counted among that body, and notwith- 
standing all the drawbacks of unexpected supplies 
of bark from South America, variable quotations, and 
still worse the large proportion of failures in local 
plantations, the financial success of the cultivation 
has been proved beyond all doubt. We may be told 
that the case of the fortunate proprietors of Frotoft 
estate, Ramboda, to which we are about to refer, 
is an exceptional one; but we do not see why it 
should be so regarded save in respect of their fort- 
unately early commencement of work in the formation 
of a regular cinchona plantation, Frotoft and Tymawr 
consist of 250 acres fully planted with cinchona 
officinalis, and the result last year of cutting down 
40 acres, when the trees were from 4} to 5 years 
old, has been a gross return of £8,000, a sum sufficient 
to cover the whole-outlay, so far, on the properties. 
These properties cannot now be valued at less than 
£15,000, and we feel sure the owners “would not 
part with them for less. so that we have a profit 
of 200 per cent within half-a-dozen years. The 
average yield of bark in the case of the Frotoft 
clearing was 1lb. per tree, including root bark, and 
planted 4 by 4 feet, there were fully 2,700 trees per acre 
harvested. The trees, it will be noted, were rooted 
out, and it is particularly satisfactory to learn that 
young plants put down on this once-cropped land 
are flourishing, shewing no such signs of failure as 
have been observed to be the case in clearings twice 
planted in some other districts. Mr. Traill, to whose 
care and intelligence. the success of Frotoft is so largely 
due, was trained in a good school under Mr. Taylor 
of Luolecondera, and he had the advantage of watching 
the profitable result of the first experiments made 
by Messrs. Keir, Dundas & Co., when, from 15 acres 
on Stellenberg alone, no less than £6,000 worth of 
bark was taken. ‘The prices secured for the Frotoft 
bark were on the whole good, but not higher prob- 
ably—the bulk being at 3s rising to 5s per lb.— 
than can always be got for good Ceylon crown bark. 
On other clearings in the Ramboda district, we hear 
that there are, perhaps, more failures than on the 
plantation: we have particularized ; but in the early 


days Frotoft had large patches of failures ; 4 and 5 
acres going out ata time, We are sorry to learn that 
the supposed exemption of Uva from canker and 


failure of cinchonas has been rudely shaken by ex- 
perience on some of the Haputale estates, although 
one current report makes the case much worse than 
it really is. 
clearing of cinchona can free from a considerable 
proportion of losses, varying with the character of 
the soil and climate, The Kandapola and Udapussellawa 
districts are perhaps as highly favoured as any in 
the country, and ‘‘ Lover's Leap” with its intersecting 
belts of blue-gums—the careful design and work of 
Mr. James Taylor—may probably be regarded as the 


model cinchona plantation of the country for its 
176 


The fact is that no extensive continuous 
be 


size and age. A discouraging piece of experience from 
the younger districts is that cinchonas do not seem 
to prosper on ‘‘grubbed” land. Again, one of the 
most interesting experiments in the country is that 
carried oi under the energetic direction of Mr. R. P. 
Hart on Great Valley estate, Hewaheta. Here the 
forest has been cleared in small fields of five or six 
acres surrounded by belts of the natural vegetation, 
so that the cinchona is growing up in detached groves 
very much after the fashion in which it is found, 
according to Markham, in its natural habitat on the 
Andes, So far this experiment gives promise of being 


a complete success, and we have here as well as on 
Lover’s Leap the key probably to the remedy for canker, 
namely, small fields well protected and well drained 
of superfluous moisture. 

The great activity now manifested in the propag- 
ation of the best (Ledgeriana) cinchona adds a further 
feature of interest in connection with the enterprise. 
The fortunate possessors o/ clearings, plants, or even 
nurseries of this rich species may well be congratulated, 
and now there come reports of the success of grafting 
far beyond even Mr. Moens’ achievements. Of this 
experiment and of other important facts in connection 
with the Ceylon and Java enterprise, our readers will 
hear in good time. 


TEA AND COFFEE FOR AUSTRALASIA. 
(North China Herald.) 


Some of the Indian papers have lately been discussing 
the trade with the colonies and various official and other 
suggestions which have been made for its extension. 
The assistant secretary to the Indian Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce has made a report on the 
subject, in which he says that he believes the Aus- 
tralians will, in a short time, take five million pounds of 
Indian teas. He recommends coffee-growers to look to 
the colonial markets, and seems to think that a trade in 
indigo, shell lac, cinchona, fibres for rope making, and 
even gram might be initiated and carried on success- 
fully. But to foster this enterprise, he proposes, first 
that Indian exhibitors at Australian Exhibitions, and 
other dealers a3 well, should be represented on the spot 
by an agent whose duty it would be to explain to the 
colonists the quality of the products, the places of their 
growth, the modes of shipping and packing them, and 
so forth. Indian dealers and exhibitors might associate 
themselves for the maintenance of such agencies. 
Secondly, an agent of the Indian Government should 
also be on the spot to assist the agents, and make him- 
self generally useful. Thirdly, the agents should in- 
quire into, and report upon, the products and resources 
of the Australasian countries, with a view to fostering 
an import trade into India, from the colonies. And 
fourthly, a Company, availing itself of the information 
thus collected, should establish itself in Calcutta or Bom- 
bay, for the purpose of carrying on a general businesss 
| with the colonies. ‘lhese suggestions seem to have been 
favourably received in India, and whether they are 
carried into effect or not they are an evidence of the 
energy with which the official and commercial public 
| in Iudia are trying to extend their trade. As regards 
| the articles with which Australia could supply India 

less information is forthcoming. At present the 

colonial export to India is represented, one paper says, 
principally by ‘* Walers” and a few thousand tons of 
| coal, and at present thore does not seem a prospect 
| of the list being greatly extended, though Australian 
commodities are to be sent to Calcutta for quarterly 
sale, and wools are for conversion into matting in the 
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jails. But if Indian merchants are successful in estab- 
lishing a considerable export trade with the colonies, 
the returns for it can be made ir gold of which India 
is taking an ever increasing-amount. 

It seems rather peculiar that, while the Indian teas 
are strongly recommended on account of their free- 
dom from adulteration, a correspondent ot the Indian 
Tea Gazette should draw attention to the South 
American maté, as what, ‘‘it is just possible might 
make an admirable blend with our excellent, though 
to some people peculiarly-flavoured, Indian teas, and 
give them a value in the British Colonial markets which 
they do not now possess.” Yerva Matéis used in the 
greater part of South America as tea is by Western 
people, and its flavour, though peculiar, resembles the 
coarser qualities of China tea; but it has virtues and 
defects which the cup that cheers but not inebriates 
does not possess. It is a wonderful sustainer of 
strength even in circumstances requiring great physical 
exertion, but it produces excitement of a very unpleas- 
ant kind to Europeans. It derives its'stimulating and 
restorative properties from the same principle that is 
found in tea and coffee, namely theine. The ‘cor- 
respondent of the Tea Gazette, when combatting the ob- 
jection that the introduction of the cultivation in India 
of the Ilex from which maté is made because it might 
be used as an adulterant, says, that in time it would 
stand in the same relation to tea ‘as chicory to coffee ; 
that is, asian accepted adjuvant. He considers it 
possible that the tea with which it was mixed would 
modify, if it did not entirely counteract, its excitant 
properties, and further that, as it would cost little to 
cultivate and cure maté, it must needs be profitable 
to the producer. The advocaey of maté, as something 
which would ‘improve Indian teas and render them 
more pleasant to consumers, seems an unfortunate pro- 
posal on the part of those who are so strenuously urg- 
ing their merits on the world generally. In a report 
o° the proceedings at the opening celebration ‘of the 
businees of the Calcutta Tea Association in Sydney, 
contained in the same Gazette, we do not find any allu- 
sion to the necessity for an adjuvant in any of the 
speeches which were then made. A great deal was 
said about Indian tea not being liked by the public 
becanse of the difficulty in obtaining a good blend of 
the various growths; something more of the indiffer- 
ent quality of the China teas; but nothing about im- 
proving the Association’s imports by maté or any other 
poe which would be to them what chicory is to 
coffee. 


MESSRS. TYTLER AND SCOTT BLACKLAW 
ON BRAZIL: 
IS A REVOLUTION IMPENDING ? 


It is now about a quarter of a century since Mr. 
R. B. Tytler, so well-known in the annals of the 
planting enterprise of Ceylon, contributed to the 
Observer a startling communication onthe preponderat- 
ing influence of Brazil in regulating the coffee market 
of the world. That was beforethe era of railways in 
the South American Empire and long before the pro- 
cess had been commenced of practically concentrat- 
ing the whole available slave lJabour—far larger in 
amount, evidently, than the slaveholders were willing 
to let the outside world know—on the growth of one 
product, to the abandonment or neglect of the formerly 
important staples of sugar, cotton, &c. 


Again, a few years ago, Mr. Tytler embodied his senti- 


menta regarding the thenposition of Brazil and hyr . poss- 


ible future; in a pamphlet, taking as his text the facts» |’ 
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embodied in Mr. Scott Blacklaw’s interestingand import- 
antcommunications to this paper; especially his elaborate 
report of the discussion on future labour supply by ~ 
planters and others interested in the leading enterprise 
of Brazil in conference assembled. At this conference, 
to the amusement as well as the astonishment of the ~ 
world, strong objections were offered, on the ground 
of probable contamination of race, to the introduction 
of black or coloured free labourers to a country, the 
majority of whose inhabitants must consist of indigen- 
(slave and 
free), and the mixed race arising from intercourse be- 
tween the latter and the whites. 

A third time, in consequence of having had 
the advantage of obtaining the most recent in- 
formation from Mr, Scott Blacklaw, personally, 
Mr. Tytler has elaborated his views on Brazil, and 
his letter which appears in this day’s issue 
supplements in some most important particulars the 
communication with which Mr, Scott Blacklaw him- 
self has simultaneously favoured us. It will be seen 
that almost the whole purpose of Mr. Scott Blacklaw’s 
letter is to shew how mistaken he and we and 
many others were in the conclusions we drew, 
from apparently authentic information, as to the 
crisis which we believed had overtaken the supply 
of slave labour in Brazil, in consequenee of the oper- 
ation of emancipation laws, the decrease of slaves 
by death and the state of public feeling. Making 
every allowance for the vast advautages conferred by 
rapid and large railway extension, in freeing human 
beings and cattle from carriage of produce and goods 
to labour on estates, as well as in facilitating the trans- 
port of crops to Rio and Santos, we cannot but feel 
that the census figures for the slave population, have 
been deliberately, systematically, and for a purpose, 
falsified. That is the opinion of the able and well- 
informed editor of the Rio News, from which honest 
paper we have learned much of the truth about Brazil 
instead of the self-complacent romance in which 
Brazilians themselves are so fond of indulging. Our 
reasoning and conclusion would have been correct 
enough, had our premises been as sound as we natur- 
ally imagined them to be. The result is just the 
reverse of what we reasonably arrived at and honestly 
promulgated. Coffee production in Brazil since the 
cessation, of the slave trade and the promulgation of 
the emancipation law, instead of going back or even — 
remaining stationary for want of labour,.has increased | 
at a rate which is positively astounding. We knew 
that the great South American State commanded an 
almost unlimited area of rich coffee soil; we knew 
that she was adding to her railway facilities at a 
rate which was a reproach instead of being an ex- 
ample to our rulers in Ceylon; and we could easily 
infer the vast advantages these conferred on coffee | 
planters by setting free mules, bullocks and their 
drivers for estate work. But we knew also how 
emormously coffee was taxed, bearing most of the | 
burdens of Government, Imperial and Provincial, in 
fact, and by the trumpet flourishes of the statesmen 
and public writers of Brazil, we were led—znis/ed, 
we should say—into the-erroneous belief that in ad. | 
dition to the high death’ rate to. which slaves are 
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subject, there was a general and a sincere desire, 
accompanied by efforts correspondingly general and 
sincere, amongst the community, to rid the empire 
of the blot, the reproach and the curse of human 
bondage. We were mistaken, and we shall no longer 
rate the ruling races of Brazil as so much _ higher 
in righteousness of motive and justness of action 
than the anarchical peoples of mixed Latin and 
Indian race around them: peoples who have made 
the terms republic and liberty stink in the nos- 
trils of the nations. 


Mainly by the conservation of their slave force 
and its concentration on the growth of cof- 
fee, the average exports (in excess of a 
home consumption equal to 1,200,000 ewt.) have risen 
from 3,500,000 cwt, in the ten years ended 1866 to 
5,000,000 cwt. in the five years ending 1881: an in- 
crease of 45 per cent in fifteen years, the figures being 
for Rio and Santos only. Nor does our well-informed 
correspondent, Mr. Blacklaw, anticipate any early 
decrease in this rate of production. The probability 
indeed, in view of the increased breadth brought into 
cultivation, is, that the export will go on increasing 
for some years to come, until arrested by disastrous 
proof that the slaveholders of Brazil. have not only 
competed unfairly with those who have had to pay 
the fair price of free labour but have also competed 
with each other to the verge of mutual ruin. If we 
were asked why middling plantation Ceylon coffee is 
down to 72z, our answer would unhesitatingly be : 
“Brazil.” But Mr. Tytler, professing to reflect inform- 
ation obtained from Mr. Blacklaw, anticipates for 
Brazil a catastrophe more terrible than could arise 
from merely material losses and a commercial crash, 
the result of inordinate diversion of labour and capital 
to one pursuit. Mr. .Tytler predicts at no distant 
vate a political revolution with social trouble and 
commercial disaster in proportion to the extent and 
diolence of the change from imperial to republican 
government, amongst such races as constitute the 
population of Brazil. We cannot but admit the poss- 
ibility of such a revolution, followed by such anarchy 
is are predicted ; and, but for the high personal 
churacter, wisdom, prudence and forbearance of the 
present Emperor, it seems probable that revolution 
and retribution which is sure to follow the crime of 
enslaving human beings would have been precipitated, 
But our previous vaticinations and their results ought 
to teach us modesty in drawing conclusions from 
facts which may seem to us unimpeachable. We 
should be glad to have Mr. Scott Blacklaw’s own 
utterances before us, ere we venture to pronounce on 
the possibla future of a country, interésting to the 
whole world from the vast extent of its territory and 
its natural resources, and for the so-far successful ex- 
periment (unique on the American continent) of rule 
on the model of constitutional monarchy; as well as 
painfully interesting to Ceylon, in consequence of her 
position, mainly by means of slave labour, as by far our 
most formidable competitor in the production of coffee, 
To coffee planters in India, in Java, and in the free 
South and Central American States,—to all indeed 
who grow coffee or are connected with the important 


trade in this article,—the questions discussed by our 
correspondents are of great interest: and we think 
we shall not be accused of being actuated by merely 
selfish motives, if we express the hope that, even if 
the Brazilians condescend to waive the question of 
colour and express their willingness to relieve the 
British Possessions in Hindustan of a portion of the 
surplus population, the Government of India will not 
consent to permit emigration to the South American 
Empire, until slavery has been there abolished. Those 
who know what human nature is will hold most 
strongly that it is next to impossible to those accust- 
omed to command the Jabour of slaves to mete out 
proper treatment to free labourers, The inevitable 
tendency of slavery, besides brutalizing master as well 
as slave, is to create a public opinion which consider 
labour disgraceful, The two systems, slavery and free 
labour, cannot be worked well and harmoniously 
together; and to a country where slave labour exists 
with the public opinion always engendered by that 
inhuman and degrading institution, the Government 
of India (acting in loco parentis to those who though 
free are very much children) should not sanction sys- 
tematic emigration, Even to Ceylon, which geogr ph- 
ically and socially is so closely allied to India, free 
emigration was not allowed until our Government 
passed a law forbidding the engagement of Indian 
coolies in this island for labour in places beyond its 
bounds. We are in favour of free trade, even in the 
case of slave-grown produce, simply because of the 
impossibility of carrying out discriminating laws. 


.But moral principles ought to be applied where poss- 


ible, and on every possible principle of morality and 
expediency, the benefit of Indian free labour should be 
refused to Brazil until she has, at whatever cost to 
herself, righted the great wrong of treating human 
beings as soulless brutes or inanimate chattles. Having 
ourselves suffered the retribution and paid the price 
of this species of wrong, we can with a good grace 
refuse to aid the continuance of the same wrong by 
others; evenif we do not protest so emphatically as 
we ought against its existence, 
BRAZIL AND ITS COFTEE-GROWiING 
ENTERPRISE. 
(from Mr. A, Scott Blacklaw.) 
Scotland, 15th Dee. 1881. 

Since I wrote you last, one of the coffee 
fathers and a benefactor of Ceylon, has been paying 
me a visit—R, B. ‘’. I was surprized to see b m look- 
ing so hale and hearty. Your climate bas not on the 
whole treated him tadly. ‘The conversation fir 
the greater part of two days and a night was all on 
coffee :—Ceylon, as it is; Coylon as it wou'd have 
been, had not the leaf-disease found kdzement in it; 
and Brazil and its enormous crops formed the chief 


topics. ‘This latter subject is one which engazes the 
atténtion of all coffee growers at present. ‘ile exira 
quantity of coffee thrown into the market thas, by 


keeping large stocks continually in dealer's bandss, 
brought down the price not only of Brazilian, but of 
other coffees. How wrong all our ciloulations eight 
years ago! We thought tbat, as Brazil’s large crops 
were produced by slaves, that, that shipments would 
gradually diminish, We reasoned thus:—“The whole 
civilized world is against slavery and Brazil alone 
cannot continue to hold in bondage 1,500,000 human 
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beings. Has not a law been passed freeing all children 
born of slave mothers since 1872? Was not an emancip- 
ation fund formed to free s0 many slaves every year ; 
and was there not a dying-out process going on by 
which the number of those already slaves would be 
gradually diminished? and we all concluded that in ten 
years slavery would be nowhere. This has proved to 
be mere matter of opinion. The institution flourishes 
as grandly asever it did. Children are being valued 
as property separate from their parents. The larger 
part of the emancipation fund has uot been spent in 
freeing slaves, and the official returus of the number 
of slavesin the whole empire are still quoted about 
1,500,000 or the same as ten years ago. 

I was to have given you an account of the reasons 
for the gradual increase of the coffee exports from 
Brazil, but, as usual, I have been two long in com- 
mencing. 


DotiaR, ScoTLaAnD, 22nd Dec. 1881. 


My prEAR Sirs,—As mentioned in my last, it was 
a natural error for us all to fall into—the imagining that 
the Slave Law of 28th September 1871 had given a 
fatal blow to the coffee enterprize in Brazil. Previous 
to that date, the planters had been feeling the effecis 
of the stoppage of the slave trade, and labourers for 
coffee, cane, and cotton plantations had become scarce. 
While the proposed law was being discussed, previous 
to its passing, the planters themselves believed they 
were going head-loug to ruin. They sanctioned the 
law, because the civilized world was against them. The 
Emperor had ordered it, and their most enlightened 
sta'esmen were in favour of it. Besides, the first pro- 
position, which was to decree unconditional emancipation 
to all slaves in the year 1900, was not insisted on. 
Although the law of September 1871 left all to remain 
in a state of slavery, who were born slaves before 1871, 
until their death, the planters still believed the country 
had made a great sacrifice; and like us, they thought the 
cultivation of coffee could not be extended. Four years 
after, the great crop of 1875 was believed to be quite 
exceptional, and was owing to there having been small 
crops for the three previous years, 1872, 1873 and 1874, 
and the trees having been loaded with young wood, when 
the favourable blossoming season of 1874 came round. The 
bad state in which the 1875 crops reached the 
market only further convinced us of the impossibility 
of the Brazilians being able to pick and send to the 
seaports larger crops than the maximum 4,000,000 cwts. 

Let us see what the figures show, as regards exports 
from Rio and Santos alone, leaving out Bahia and 
Ceara, for, as I mentioned in one of my lette:s to you, 
this last-mentioned place must be included in all cal- 

. culations as regards the Coffee Supply of the World :— 
For the ten years ending 

June 1866 Rio and Santos 

gave an average of . 8,500,000 ewts. # annum. 
For ten years ending 1876 ... 4,000,000 
For last five years ending 

June 1881 in round num- 

bers B04 . 5,900,000 ,, 5 

[N.B.—There are 17 Brazilian coffee bags to a ton. ] 

It is not expected that the production will be less 
than this last figure for some time, and ib seems to be 
picked, cured, and sent to seaport, much more easily 
than the 3,500,000 cwt. a year were; and, moreover, 
the quality of the crops, owing to improvements in 
machinery, and better care being taken of them as 
regards curing and preparing, is much superior to 
what it was in former years. 

Now what are the causes which have brought about 
this increased prodution ? 

First come railways.—The first railways were opened 
in 1866-67. About that time the Don Pedro II. rail- 
way was opened into the interior of the province of | . 
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Rio de Janeiro. Certainly the terminus was a long 
way from many of the finest coffee-producing districts: 
still it wasa help, and a beginning in that way of 
ransporting produce, and showed the leading men 
of the country the advantage of continuing the system 
futher, until, by the end of last year, the railways— 
trunk and branches included—bringing produce to the 
city of Rio de Janeiro have a total length of 650 miles. 

In 1867 a railway had been opened from the town 
of Santos to the town of Sao Paulo. This was only 45 
miles from the coast, and still 80 miles from the 
nearest coffee districts of the province of Sao Paulo. 
By 1870 these districts had, however, been reached: and, 
year by year, after this steady progress in railway ex- 
tension had been made,until the railways in the province 
of Sao Paulo, counted 750 miles at the end of last year; 
and over a hundred more are in construction and 
will be opened by end of this year, or early in next 
year. Although the transport by railis very costly in 
Brazil—about a shilling per ton per mile—still it 
can be depended on as a quick and safe means; 
and the farther inland the railways go there isthe 
less dependence on the maleteer and bullock cartman, 
for, in former times, coffee transport was ata stand- 
still during the rainy months—December till April 
following. During the making of the railways, the 
planters’ labor-market was not aftected, as the rail- 
way labourers were Portuguese, Italians, and Spani- 
ards—a class of men brought out from Europe for 
this purpose, and who have no taste for agricultural 
pursuits. On the other hand, the opening of railway 
threw those who had found occupation as muleteers 
and bullock-drivers on to work on the coffee estates, 

The opening-up of the country in this way was 
the means of sending men into the interior as pur- 
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chasers of land, who would not have thought of 
attempting a long journey on horseback. People 
‘with capital flocked from the large towns and I 


from other provinces of the Empire. Agriculture has 
an attraction for the retired tradesman and the sugar- 
cane and cotton planter looks on coffee-planting as 
a superior occupation to his. Besides the sugar 
planters in Mauritius and British Guiana could pro- 
duce a better article and could make sugar pay ata 
price that left nothing for the unskilled Brazilian 
planter. Cotton, which, during the American war, and 
for some years afier, paid the Brazilian planter well 
fell to such a price, after the freed American negroe 
began to work, that the Brazilian planter, after paying 
13 per cent of duty onit, found the cultivation of 
cotton gaye little return for the capital lying on his 
slaves. These all turned their attention to coffee- 
planting. A great many people in the interior of 
the other provinces, who owned slaves, but produced 
very few articles for export, owing to their distance 
from the seaport, came and bought land near the 
railways. They found they could grow corn and 
bran sufficient to feed theirnegroes, and sell enough 
fat pork to buy clothes for them or for that, they 
could still grow a small patch of cotton, make the 
children prepare it for spinning, the old women spin ~ 
it, and the men take their turn at the loom at night 
as usual, and.thus be independent of buying anything; — 
and then the price got for the cofce in Santos was 
found money to them. This last operation you will — 
think overdrawn, but I have had Brazilians treating 
several thousands of coffee trees for me with slaves 
of their own do this, I gave them Jand,in a place 
not suited for coffee, to grow whatever they liked, and, 
from what grew on that piece of ground, they would 
keep their whole honsehold and the yearly payment 
for treating the coffee trees was clear profit. 

I shall return to this subject next mail day, m an- 
while I find it is time to send this to post, With 
kind regards, yours very truly, 

A, SCOTT BLACKLAW, 
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COFFEE PLANTING IN BRAZIL. 
(from Mx, Tytler.) 

Having interviewed Scott Blacklaw at his home at 
Dollar, in the Scottish Kingdom of Fife (or Clack- 
mannan), I am to offer you the result for public- 
ation, if you should deem it worthy of your pages. 
The interview leaves no room for question as to 
Brazil being on the eve of an impending thorough 
revolution—political, social, and financial. It is only 
the life of the present popular Emperor which pre- 
vents an outbreak which is inevitable when he dies, 
The Empire is more than nine-tenths Republican. 
The slaveholding class, with their one and a half 
million slaves, are confined to only three of the twenty- 
three provinces, and are the subjects of the most in- 
tense jealousy on the part of all but a minority within 
the officials of Government, and h vine exclusive privi- 
leges hitherto dominant, but now fast losing hold. 
As for example, for many years past they, finding 
that the coffee euterprize was the better paying, 
transferred their human ‘‘stock” from the northern 
(hitherto producing sugar) provinces of Bahia, Per- 
nambuco, &¢., to the south—to Rio, to Santos, and 
Sa> Paulo—where vast tracts of virgin land having 
rich soil, wholly suitable for coffee, were brought under 
cultivation of the latter produc', resulting in the pro- 
duction of the pzesent enormous export of from six 
to eight million cwt. But the jealousy, and interests 
of the other provinces have caused the enactment of 
a law prohibiting such transfer of the slave popula- 
tion, and there can therefore be no more extension 
of coffee-growing by such labour. These three pro- 
vinces have now to depend only upon the hands they 
at present possess, which are found to be inadequate 
to their requirements, The consequence is that the 
coffee interests, for a year or two back, have been 
trying by the introduction of free immigrants from 
Kurope—German, Portuzuese, &c.—to supply the want 
of Jabour by asystem of colonists, under which famil- 
ies of such immigrants are settled on the estates, 
with about ten acres of coffee allotted to each family 
to cultivate, for wages and allowances, being paid 
as by contract. Thus, one thousand acres would re- 
quire a hundred separate European dwellings with 
all etceteras, and cow pasturage, while the quality 
and working of such a class is most objectionable— 
in fact, impracticable: and this especially so as 


alongside a slave system. The free indigenous labour 
_—Atrican, half-breed, or Portuguese—are much of the 


following stamp. A smart gentleman of colour rides 


up (they all have their riding horses) and seating 
himself in the verandah sends for you, 
mutual civilities, with comments on the weather and 


and after 


Such like, being asked his business, announces that 


he is open for engagement, stating terms, including 
4 o 14 ? t=] ? 5 


keep of horse, c.ws, &c., and when informed that he 
is not required, there is handshaking and adios. 
Not, however, that such men are not in the majority 
of cases excellent and efficient workers, but, as a 
class of labour, too expensive, independent, and pre- 
carious for the growth of coffee. There are also gangs 
of slaves to be hired by the job, or by time, and 
they sre the most to be depended upon of the class 
of hired labour, Where employed they have barracks 
wherein they are locked up at night. They receive 


rations of food, and are attended to in sickness, and | 


are worked under the whip. 
children (now oo longer ‘‘ property” but free born), 
are put into eréches, mostly al fresco, and the aged 
and used up, die. ‘he slave population are tast 
diminishing. 
for many years, while laws providing for emancip- 
ation have been for long in operation, such as that 
children shall be held to be born free, 
are a large increasing number of young people, children 
of slaves, whose parents are still under bondage with 


Their babies and young | 


No fresh importation has been permitted | 


Hence there | 


all the contingencies of such a condition, and it is con- 
trary to nature that euch a state of things could con- 
tinue long, Another element of labour presents itself in 
the free Huropeans who have been imported as navvies for 
forming the extensive railways, who are now getting out 
of that work, and seeking employment,, and they are 
open to contracting for minor jobs, such as roadmaking, 
fencing, ditching &c., but are not the class for coffee 
cultivation, or for settlement to steady periodic em- 


ployment. ‘They gravitate to the towns,’ and finally 
disappear. 
Of recent years, the Brazilians, and their Govern- 


ment have foreseen what was inevitable in the 
future, and have been in throes for some remedy. 
With the results of West Indian Slave Emancipation 
before them, knowing that the liberated, African slave 
will not, when freed, work for hire, but will squat, 
they have been casting about for a supply of labor, 
thinking of Hindustan and Chinese coolies. But apart 
from the expense and difliculties attending their being 
supplied from these countries, they are met by an 
insuperable objection, on the part of the general Brazil- 
ian people, to the importation into the empire of 
more blacks, and more especially of the yellow 
Mongolian Chinese. On the score, therefore, of labor to 
depend upon for the maintenance of the coffee cul- 
ture, Brazil appears to be in extremity to such an 
extent as to render it certain that, before many years, 
its labor supply must collapse by the operation of 
inevitable causes, and the crisis will probably be pre- 
cipitated by forces already operating, and the climax 
be calamitous—decrease of exports of the grand staple. 
This would be a calamity indeed to such a country, 
the revenues of which is to so large an extent depend- 
ent on colfee, on the export of which alone there 
is a direct duly of thirteen per cent. Already over- 
taxed, and coffee handicapped, wiih the enormous 
railway and other debts to meet—there is not only 
no margin for imports, but the prospect of railway 
revenue diminishing—Brazil can in no way look forward 
with hope. Cuba, having last year reduced her slavery 
to asystem of apprenticeship, after oceans of bloodshed 
and vast waste of treasure; and America free of the 
foul blot upon humanity at a terrific cost, after a war 
of giants—and England let off with a fine of twenty 
millions and the forfeiture of her valuable West India 
possessions, now, alas, in ruin; is it possible or prob- 
able that Brazil can avert the catastrophe or prolong 
its advent? We may look any day for fearful in- 
telligence from that Empire. 

The system of cultivation of coffee in Brazil was 
something as follows. Over the ridge behind Rio 
Janeiro runs the valley of Parahiba, presenting an 
aspect of steep ridges clad in primitive forest, which 
fell by successive onraids after the collapse of West 
India coffee had raised the price. Cultivation was after 
the fashion we call ‘native’ in Ceylon. Indeed, 
there has never been what we call ‘‘ cultivation,” 
pruning or manuring being deemed Quixotic. The trees 
are planted twelve feet apart, allowed to grow anyhow, 
with any number of stems, the intervening space being 
occupied by maise, manioc, bananas, yams, arrowroot, 
&e. Crops were (and still are) shaken off the trees 
when ripe, and the husks swept up and dried anyhow, 
Croptime falls there in the dry season. This enterprize 
succeeded; abundance of the most suitable land : labour 
found by drafting slaves from the north, and everybody 
anyhow going at ib. Extension overtlowed to the 
south, to the districts, inland from the seaport of 
Santos, and away up into the provinge of Sio Paulo, 
It is here where the richest of young coffee life is in 
vigor, much of the Parahiba and Rio having worn out, 
and been washed out, and played out, (as alas is much 
of our old Ceylon!) though still largely swelling the 
exports of Rio, Sio Paulo is mainly a tableland, an 
undulating expanse of prairie and wooded ridges, two 
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thousand feet above the sea-level, about the latitude 
of the tropic of Capricorn; and frost is not uncommon in 
the hollows during some periods ofthe year. But coffee 
thrives on the slopes, bearing abundantly, some ten 
cwt. per acre, and all good plants lwxuriate; mankind 
alone being absent, excepting a few small tribes 
of roaming savages, all the way across the dip of 
Rio Plata and other great rivers, to the roots of the 
Andes. some two thousand miles. 


Labor from tirst to last ever being the chief factor 
affecting all operations in Brazil, and the enormous 
distances having to be dealt with, Government pledged 
its then hopeful credit in contracting great loans to 
construct railways, to bring the imports and exports to 
meet, and to foster its, great enterprize, setting free 
for employment. in extension large bodies of men 
hitherto employed in transport service. There was no 
lack of the needful capital. Brazil thus extended 
fabulously its investments in reproductive industry, 
producing enormous exports of coffee, and leading to 
further loans for railway extension, with the inevitable 
interest to be met. The United States, when Brazil 
was exporting a million cwt. took about half: now 
that the exports are about seven millions she takes the 
half. But for this where had we been as coffee-growers 
in Ceylon? However, Mr. Blacklaw is of opinion that, 
were coffee growing reduced in Brazil to the bare 
question of so much cash’ down for cost of produc- 
tion, as is the case with us in Ceylon, Brazil 
coffee could not be shipped for fifty shillings per 
ewt. Hence the plain English of it is that she is 
already entrenching on her capital for current ex- 
penditure. Her slaves, valuing the able-bodied at two 
hundred pounds, do not return interest on that valu- 
ation by proceeds of their labor, and how many years’ 
purchase are they worth in the face of probabilities? 
America opens a wide gullet for coffee. How is it 
to be filled when Brazilian exports diminish, not to 
say collapse? R. B. TYTLER, 

December 1881. Aberdeen. 


THE EXPRFRIMENTS IN CHECKING COFFEE 
LEAF-DISEASH IN THE DUMBARA VALLEY, 


Gangapitiya estate was again visited on Saturday 
last by Mr. Schrottky, accompanied by the same gentle- 
men who took part in the last inspection. The 
' following facts were established at this visit :— 


Regarding the bulk of the estate, no falling-off in the 
general appearance, such as luxuriance of foliage and 
vigour of trees, is observable. There is considerably 
more digease about than there was at the previous 
visit, and, in parts of the estate, it is bad, especially 
in patches in the ten acres which were not treated 
during October and November. Ordinarily speaking, 
one would say that the estate was on the eve of an attack ; 
but this loses greatly in significance, when it is borne 
in mind that more than a month ago the resident 
manager reported to that effect. here was at least 
a fortnight of showery weather since his report, and the 
attack is still found undeveloped in by far the greatest 
part of the estate. New wood is being rapidly made, 
and there is no fall of leaf perceptible, past or present. 
The ten-acre field near the river, to the leeward of a 
native estate, where the disease shewed up consider- 
ably towards the end of the south-west monsoon, and 
which was specially treated in November last, has 
much improved and looks very wellnow. Most fields 
of coffee in adjoining estates that were still looking 
luxuriant early in December are now looking bare, 
having dropped most of the leaves, The only clearing 
that can now be at all compared to Gangapitiya in 
general appearance is one of about 20 acres (adjoining) 
from which shade had been removed about 7 months 


ago, and which of course has greatly benefited thereby 
in every way. Broadly speaking, Gangapitiya is now 
by far the best looking estate of any that were seen on 
the way to it. 


THE COFFEE EXPOSITION, 


The kio News gives the following account, of the 
great coffee exhibition for which Brazil has been so 
long preparing :— 

The first national coffee exposition in Brazil was 
opened on the 14th instant in the rooms of the Typo- 
graphia National, in the presence of their majes- 
ties, the Emperor and Empress, and of the ministers 
of state, diplomatic corps, and a large number of 
prominent individuals. The interest manifested in 
this novel undertaking was very general, and contrib- 
uted very largely not only to the brilliant opening 
but in greater measure to the large and interesting 
display of samples. 

Of the exhibition itself very little can be said, It 
comprises about 1,200 samples of Brazilian coffee, and 
a, few samples of foreign coffees obtained through the 
efforts of Messrs. Berla Cotrim and Co. There is also 
an exhibit of coffee in its various stage of prepara- 
tion, from the cherry to the best selected, product, 
and an exhibit of the plans of the various machines 
employed in its preparation. The pleasant rooms of 
the national printing-office also contribute largely to 
the good effect of the exhibition. Since the opening 
day, the exhibition has been visited by large num- 
bers of people. 

Of the character of the exhibition, outside of those fea- 
tures which may interest and please the casual visitor, 
there is now no need of comment. The exhibits, as 
far as they go, are very creditable and show a product 
of which this or any country may wellbe proud; but 
they do not go farenough. .The samples are almost 
wholly of the higher grades, and do not therefore give a 
stranger a correct idea of the total and average product. 
One is impressed also with a fear that the samples have 
been so carefully selected that toey will not repre- 
sent the corresponding qualities when placed upon the 
market. Certainly no country can show a finer selection 
of samples then are here exhibited, out in a practica 
sense that is not enough. We want to know the 
average product, the quantity per a given area of 
ground, the costsof production, the the quality of 
soil, and the costs of transportatiop. These are economic 
factors of very great value, and would be invaluable 


| to every Brazilian planter. They would make this enter- 


prize something more than a mere exhibition. 

Of the foreign exhibits there is very little that can 
be said. They are interesting, because we can look 
at them and smell them; but for purposes of com- 


' parison they are worthless. They have no other label 


than the name and country; of their grades and 
market values we know nothing. It is to be regretted 
that these necessary facts were overlooked, because it 
prevents a fair comparison between them and their 
corresponding grades of the Brazilian product. We 
sincerely hope, howeyer, that these defects in the present 
exhibition will lead to a very great, improvement in 
the next. 

We are naturally reminded of the desirability of 
having in our local Public Museum specimens of 
Brazil, Java, India, Guatemala and other coffees which 
we residents in Ceylon and also visitors might be 
able to compare with the coffees we produce. So 
with teas, cinchona barks, &c. We may admit the 
necessity as the general rule that only articles, the 


products or manufactures of Ceylon should be ad- — 


mitted while space is limited. But exceptions should 
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certainly be made such as has been already admitted 
in the case of the pearl oyster. We should have 
the opportunity of comparing the coffees, teas, W&e., 
of other countries with our own, and specimens of 
South African elephants, with their enormous ears, 
should be placed side by side with those of Ceylon. 
There is, 18 yet, plenty of room, and when more 
is needed it can be supplied to what ought to be a 
great instrument of education as well as an aid to 
enterprise and commerce. If, however, the Cinnamon 
Gardens Museum must be reserved as at present for 
local products and art specimens, then it will be- 
come the duty of Government and the general public 
to give all the support in their power to the De 
Soysa| Hconomic Museum at the Medical College, 
which, under the energetic management of Dr, Van- 
derstraaten, is likely to develop into a most useful 
public institution. 


CINCHONA AND TEA. 
CEYLON QUININE MANUFACTORY—AN INDIAN AUTHORITY 
ON CEYLON TEA. 


ABERDEEN, 29th Dec. 1881. 

Howard boycotted! A friend who is a druggist told 
me: ‘On ordering quinine of a traveller the other day, I 
said: ‘ Howard’s of course,’ when he said: ‘ Would you 
not take another maker’s, that is equally as good and a 
few pence cheaper?” The fact is, several of the wholesale 
houses are boycotting Howard for keeping up the price 
of quinine.” This points to what I daresay all cinchona 
planters are prepared for, namely a fall in prices of barks. 
When Howard reduces price, other makers will have to 
reduce further, as their hope of sale, meantime, lies in the 
inducement of cheapness. A propos of the subject of 
manufacturing quinine in Ceylon, I think planters are 
not sufliciently alive to the profits and savings an eflicient 
qystablishment would be sure to effect. For many years the 
hberdeen butchers played into the hands of dealers in 
Ades, by supplying hides ec. at whatever prices the dealers 
chose to give, till, exasperated at the poor returns, they 
co-operated in the establishment of a local market, called 
the Aberdeen Hide, Skin and Tallow Market Company 
Limited; the trade taking up the shares kept the manage- 
ment within themselves. The results have been good 
beyond anticipation, for, besides securing the highest prices 
for their “produce,” there remains an annual dividend of 
about 30 per cent. to the shareholders for their invested 
capital. Could it not be possible to work a laboratory in 
Ceylon on the principle of our Scotch meal mills, where 


_ every farmer's grainis kept separate and milled by itself, 


the proceeds in meal, sids and dust being handed over to 
the owner, who pays a small charge for milling? The 
planter to be debited with price of “ milling”’ according to 
weight of bark, and credited with weight of alkaloids 
yielded by his consignments. Cash, leaving margin for 
contingencies, to be paid to account, and, at yearly balance, 
the profits to be divided between shareholders and pat- 
rons, the former receiving a fair interest and the latter 
“supplementary account sales’? on the quantities of alkul- 
oid credited to them during the year. Although Howard 
leads the market, the prestige of his name will wear oft as the 
purity (easily tested) of other makes comes to be recog- 
nized. Ceylon-made quinine has nothing to fear, and, be 
prices what they may in England, Ceylon will always find 
it more profitable to undersell the English chemists than 
ship barks to them. I am aware arrangements are in 
hand for making quinine in Ceylon, but I understand they 
are for a private concern, that will not be at the service of 
any one having bark to realize. 

A gentleman resident in Aberdeen got from me two 
samples of Ceylon tea, which, along with other two sam- 


ples, he sent to his son-in-law Mr. Jackson, late manager 
Scottish Assam Company, now engaged in tea cultivation 
(under the fostering care of the United States Govern- 
ment) in Georgia, America. His report on the four 
samples is interesting to your readers. It is:—* I 
have carefully watered all the four samples of tea you 
sent me, against teas sold in America and also my own. 
Kandaloya is a very fine tea, of good strength and in 
point of flavour is superior to all the others. Nago 
Dhoolee and Humwal are decidedly the strongest, but 
lack the rich aroma of the Kandaloya. Windsor Forest is 
a very pleasant tea, but in my opinion inferior both in 
strength and flavour to Kandaloya, although Mrs. Jackson 
rather prefers the flavour. Both Kandaloya and Windsor 
Forest are superior in every way to teas sold in Charleston 
and Savannah at 4s. perlb. I abstain from any comment 
on my own tea, until Mr. W. expresses his opinion of the 
sample I send you by this mail. It must be judged 
strictly by the liquor. It is not tea dust or fannings, 
but the best of leaves made by a new process, looking to 
the development of strength, and is not intended for sale 
in the present form. Both his Ceylon teas are superior 
to my ordinary black, but I can get high prices for my 
green tea here. I send a sample of a new kind of green 
for yourselves. I make it at less than the cost of 
ordinary Tea; try it and report.” As the samples sent 
here had got damaged in transit, it would be unfair to 
express any opinion on them. I learn, however, of samples 
of green tea he sent some time ago for the opinion ofa 
skilled tea merchant here, who reported their being 
good” but “ quite unsuitable for the Scotch trade.” e 


“FROM THE HILLS OF CEYLON. ” 
THE GRAFTING OF CINCHONA LEDGERIANAS, 
Lindula, 24th January 1882, 


Since the 20th the maximum temperature went 
steadily up from 66° to 74° on the 23rd. Lhe minimum 
on the other hand, went down from 56° to 54° on the 
22nd, rising to 55°on the 23rd. The cold during the 
night of the 22nd presaged the rain which fell so con- 
tinuously and copiously yesterday (after two rainless 
days), and the record of which this morning ig 1-07 
inch. The rain scarcely marred the interest of a 
visit to Mattakelly, Waltrim and Conon, with refer- 
ence to the growth and experiments in the grafting fo 
Ledgeria:as, of which I hope to be able to say something, 
in connection with notices of similar experiments in 
Java. I deem it fortunate for Ceylon that the 
experiments referred to shoula be taken up by members 
of the planting community so intelligently observant 
practically experienced, energetic and persevering 
as Messrs. W. Smith and J. A. Campbell. I ought 
not to omit mention of Mr. Campbell’s partner, 
Mr. Fairlie, who during a visit to Java made himeelt 
thoroughly acquainted with the botanical peculiarities 
of the best forms of Calisaya Ledgeriana, and who, | 
am told, has used his artistic talents in the pre- 
paration of a unique collection of the large number 
of species and varieties of cinchonss, coloured after 
nature. It is boped that the public will ultimately pet 
the benefit of Mr. Fairlie’s efforts to depict plants 80 


| exceedingly varied in type, but in all cases beautiful - 


' a combination of 


whether in form and colour of leaf, or in stape, tint 
anil exquisite fragrance of flowers. The rain moder- 
ated yesterday, a3 evening advanced, but was sue- 
ceeded by a fierce storm of wind, the howling and 


“‘soughing” of which dusiog the whole of last pight 
Was anything but superinducive of sleep. The records 
of temperature for the past twen'ty-four bours are - 


WaXxitnum 68", minimum 57°, and this morning shews 


drizzle and sunshine. As a result 


| there was a magnificent rainbow at half-past 9, which 


we all turned out to admire. The sun was so high 
in the horizon and our position with reference to the 
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Nanuoya valley so elevated, that the rainbow seemed 
to be lying horizontally over the valley. One limb 
seemed to touch Langdale bungalow, while the other 
rested on the base of Great Western, and the centre 
of the arch was in Gongala Gap. ‘The width of the 
bow seemed equal to many times that of the ordinary 
phenomenon, when produced by a sun just on the 
horizon, and the prismatic colours glorified the scenery 
ef mountain, river, valley and cultured fields beheld 
through their medium. ‘The rain will be beneficial in 
many respects. Amongst the rest it will fill out 
and ripen the ‘‘palam” which still hangs on the 
coffee bushes, while warm sun following it will prob- 
ably develop into blossom the buds which are now 
so plentifully ‘‘in spike.” It is only rain too heavy 
and too long continued which would now do harm. 


THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT’S CINCHONA 
ENTERPRIZE. 

The result of communications which have passed 
between the local and the Madras Chambers of 
Commerce is likely to alter the prevalent opinion in 
reference to the Government of India continuing to 
hold their Nilgiris plantations. We suspect few of 
our readers will have been prepared forthe smallness 
of the figures representing the total shipments of 
bark from Madras to London from the commencement 
of the cinchona enterprize to the end of 1881. The 
table begins with a shipment of 21 bales weighing 
3,188 lb. in 1871, and closes with seven consignments 
during last year amuonting to 340,000 lb., while the 
agorevate of the exports for the ten years is no more 
than 976,103 lb., or less than half the present annual 
export from Ceylon. Anannual export of from three 
to four hundred thousand pounds of bark from Madras 
cannot be of much significance, considering that it 
is not the intention of the Government to increase 
' the area under cultivation in their plantations. Still 
it would be much better for the private planter if 
the bark were locally utilized for the manufacture 
of sulphate of quinine and other alkaloids, as at 
Sikhim. When we recall the very valuable scientific 
and practical information obtained through the operation 
of the Government enterprise on the Nilgiris, and 
the great room there still is, under the intelligent 
management of Mr. Rowson and his colleagues and 
superiors, for further experiment and the settlement 
of many moot points, we quite agree with Mr. Grant- 
Duff, that the period when the Government should 
transfer their few thousands of acres into private 
hands should be carefully considered. But that is no 
reason why the natural complement of the present 
cultivation in the establishment of a local manufactory 
should not be forced on Governor Grant-Duff’s attention. 
There is room for a vastly increased consumption of 
cinchona alkaloids among the millions of Southern 
India, and with a manufactory on the spot, the 
Government would undoubtedly be much more liberal 
in the distribution of the product. Jet the practice 
of liberal distribution to dispensaries and a taste for 
the febrifuge once be established in India and China, 
and we have no doubt of a rapidly progressive con- 
sumption which would specially benefit the producers 
of bark. ; 

We annex the return received by the local 
Chamber through the Madras Chamber of Commerce, | 


Statement showing the quantity of bark shipped for the 
London Market from the beginning of the Cinchona Enter- 
prise. f 


Date of Government Orders. No. of Quantity: 


Bales. lb. 
4th August 1871, No. 1,339 : 21 3,1884 
7th March 1872, ,, 404 : 12 4,106 
5th September 1873, ,, 952 : 139 | 23,646 
24th March 1875, ,, 480 .-| 278 | 28,6594 
21st March 1876, ,, 399 ; 636 | 63,600 
9th February 1877, ,, 580 261 | 26,100 
358 | 35,800 
7th ult SA ie Se ieee an 
11th June 1877, ,, 1,941 3 135 | 13,500 
21st January 1878, ,, 98 --| 577 | 59,658 
21st February 1878, ,, 276 --| 165 | 16,2603 
18th March 1878, ,, 413 --| 582.1 57,033 
23rd December 1878, ,, 2,060 , 304 | 31,875 
16th January 1879, ,, 112 eel ela |) Dies 
28th February 1879, ,, 506 .-| 486 | 50,596 
19th September 1879, ,, 1,902 ..| 440 | 44,313 
17th January 1880, ., 66 -.| 728 | 73,424 
10th March 1880, ,, 309 536 | 54,190 
7th April 1880, ,, 422 5 16 1,612 
26th January 1881, ,, 185 .-{1,465 | 152,044 
8th March 1881, ,, 416 eel) B05 1337) 
16th May YOR 5 fei -.| 488 | 51,355 
15th July 1881, ,, 1,079 ae 56 5,697 
Despatched recently (in 3 consignments)..| 960 | 100,134 


Total. .| 9,428 |$76,1084 


(Signed) R. 8. Jaco, Lieut-Col. 
Dy. Conservator of Forests in charge. 
Ootacamund, 24th November 1881. : 


NEW PRODUCTS. 


To Mr. A. Scott Blacklaw will belong the credit 
of sending the first supply of seed to Ceylon of the 
latest ‘‘ New Product,” the ‘‘Carnauba or Wax-palm 
of Brazil.” Messrs. Auwardt & Co. of Colombo have 
got the seed for sale. Of this tree we read in 
“‘Maunder’s Treasury” :— 

Coprrnicia. A genus of palms named in honour of the ~ 
celebrated Copernicus. It comprizes six species, inhabiting 
tropical America, but three of them are almost unknown. 
They grow twenty, thirty, rarely forty feet high, their 
trunks being covered by the remains of leaf-stalks, and 
surmounted by tufts of fan-shaped leaves, from amongst 
which the branching spikes of small greenish flowers are pro- — 
duced, each spike having several sheathing bracts scattered 
along its stalk. The flowers are either perfect or imperfect, 
and have a cup-shaped calyx with three small teeth, a bell- 
shaped corolla with the upper part cut into three divisions 
six stamens fixed to the inside of the corolla, and three 
ovaries more or less cohering together. The fruit is yellowish, — 
of an elliptical form, and contains a single seed. EP 

The Oarnauba or Wax-Palm of Brazil, C. cerifera, grows 
about forty feet high, and hasa trunk six or eight inches 
thick, composed of very hard wood, which is commonly em- 
ployed in Brazil for building and other purposes, and is 
sometimes sent to this country and used for veneering. The 
upper part of the young stems, however, is soft, and yields 
a kind of sago; and the bitter fruits are eaten by the Indians. 
The young leaves are coated with wax, called carnau 
wax, which is detached by shaking them, and then melt 
and run into cakes. It is harder than bees’ wax, and has 
been used by Price & Co. for making candles, but as: 
process of bleaching has been discovered, they retain 
lemon-coloured tint of the raw wax. The leaves are al 
used for thatching, making hats, &c., and, while young, 
fodder for horses, [A.8.] : 
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Mr. Blacklaw writes :— 

“ Carnauba (Copernicia cerifera) :—This tree I saw, 
growing all over Ceara ; on some places where nothing 
was seen in the goil, but sand and stones, and also 
in swampy places with roots and part of the stem 
under water. 

‘Wax is obtained by scratching the stem of the leaf 
hanging » cup under the scratched part, and without any 
preparation it is moulded into candles. Vhe country 
pecple have nothing else and I saw no other candles 
used for lighting bedrooms in the hotels. The leaves 
yield a fibre from which hats, mats, and even cloth- 
ing are made, The fruit is said to be delicious. ‘The 
timber is good for cabinet and building purposes; and 
medicine is procured from the roots used for the cure 
of some skin diseases.” 

Mr, Blacklaw has sent us a specimen of the 
candles made from the wax which we shall be glad 
to shew to any one interested. 


THE COFFER MARKET. 

The depressed state of the market for our staple, 
and the alarming quotations of prices not much more 
than half those which ruled a few years ago, may 
be traced entirely, we think, to the action of Brazil 
in having, within the past few years, concentrated 
most of her available slave labor on the growth of 
this product, over the vast areas of rich soil available, 
Patry & Pasteur report an excess of 11,000 tons in 
December at the chief Huropean ports, while, if we 
turn to the two leading ports in Brazil, we tind that 
on Jan, 2nd the stocks in Rio were 230,000 bags 
against 196,000 at the corresponding period of 1881, 
and at Santos the enormous quantity of 200,000 bags 
against only 126,000, An this notwithstanding the 
very large exports during 18381. From Rio alone the 
export in ten months had been no less than 236,000 
tons or 4,720,000 cwt. At this rate the total ex- 
ports from Rio in 1881 must have exceeded five 
millions of cwt., and Santos &e. will not be far 
short of two millions more! A few years ago the 
settled average export from all Brazil was only 200,000 
tons or four millions of cwbt, 

Mr. Scott Blacklaw writing on 4th Jan. states ;— 

“The latest news I have from! razil is dated 5th 


December. Coffee was falling, showing— 
Superior United States 55s 4d per ewt. 
Good ATSUTCr ys 
Pair to good 4534d_,, 
Fair ore 4441s, 
Good Channel 41s 


9? 
Stocks in Rio de Janeiro 340,000 bags. 
do Santos 150,000 _,, 
(17 Brazilian bags = 20 ewt.) 

“Rio total exports for 11 months 3,846,449 bags. I 
have not got Santos, but think it is 1,000,000 bags at 
least.” for month ending 30th Noy. Rio alone shipped 
412,054 bags, of which 190,924 bags werefor Europe. ” 

Wilson, Smithett & Co, quote Pair Rio at New 
York at 104 cents against 134 last year and good 
ordinary Java at Amsterdam 344 cents aganist 384, 
There is one gleam of comfort in their report :— 

The French consumption shews an inerease for the first 
eleven months of the yeav of nearly 13 per cent., the 
figures boing 57,910 tons against 51,800 tons in 1880, and 
61,575 tons in 1879, 


Messrs, Kern, Hayn & (o., writing on Ist Dee., 


7 


rose from 10,850 bags in July to 18,500 in Sept. 
1881, As 17 bags make up a ton, here were more 
than 1,000 tons or 20,000 ewt. of coffee per diem 
poured into Rio. But what will more deeply im- 
press our readers in this way of putting it :—in the 
one month of Sept. the coffee which came from the 
interior to Rio, 554,600 bags, was equal to our estim- 
ate of the total crop of Ceylon for season 1831-82 ! * 
The Rio brokers add :— 

Not only according to our opinion but also according 
to that of many of our neighbours, there exists coffee 
enough in the interior to enable an export of 4+ to 44 


millions of bags during the crop-year, lst July 1881 to 
30th June 1882. 

_ All what we can say as yet, regarding the noxt crop 
is, that the prospects are not unfavorable but that it yery 
much depends upon the weather during the coming six 
weeks, whether today’s prospects willbe realized or event- 
ually become better or worse. 


The Madras Price Current of January 24th con- 
tains some figures representing the trade in certain 
staples during the calendar year 1881. We observe 
that the import of grey and white shirtings, which 
had gone down to 204 millions of yards in 1877, 
had steadily risen to 45,873,000 last year. Mule and 
coloured yarns seem to fluctuate a good deal. The 
aggregate in 1877 exceeded nine millions of pounds ; 
in 1880 it rose to over 15 millions, and last year the 
figures were :— 

Mule yarns ... 
Coloured ,, 


. 5,820,000 1b. 
... 4,783,000 ,, 


Total ...10,603,000 lb. 
In the period between 1871 and 1881, Madras seems 
to have lost much of the export of cotlon, for the 
figures went down from 519,000 ewt. to 115,000. So 
with coffee, which had gone down from 79,000 ewt. 
to 25 626. Sugar has fluctuated exceedingly, from 
82,000 cwt. in 1872 down to 1,175 in 1878; last 
year shewing a recovery to 35,559. Indigo has been 
somewhat steadier, ranging between 46,757 cwt. in 
1871 and 35,000 in 1881. ‘The process has been much 
the same with ‘‘red wood,” which began with an 
export of over 60,000 ewt. and ended with 34,541 
last year against 66,000, in 188), Of ‘Madras Hand. 
kerchiefs,’’ 1,726 corges were exported 187), 
to nearly 5,000 in 1877 and ending with 2,800. The 
trade in sheep and goat skins has expanded Jargely, 


rising 


— 


* We askeda Iccul firm, which we deemed likely to have 
received the figures by telegram, and they courteously 
responded. They state truly that the Brazil senson runs 
from Ist July to 8lst December, and they give the figures 


for the last balf of 1851 as follows :— 
Rio to Hurope 56,500 tons 
U. States 77,700 


” » ” 


134,200 tons 


Santos to Hurope 38,400 


” ” U. States 6,500 » 

————— 44,900 

179,100 
equiv vient to3,582,000 ewt., As tho exports we re wxet asive 
daring this latter part of the year, we do not ask « ir read- 
ers exactly to double the figures, but let us deubl 500.000 
ewt, for Rio und we get 5,000,000; Ww ile 80 1.000 doubled 
for Santos will give 1,600,000; total, 6,600,000 ew Ceara 


; 
and other ports in Brazil will probably make up the round 


7 millions, 
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from 345,000 corges (?) [there is ‘‘do.” below the 
corges applied to hkfs.,] to 564,000. Finally, hides 
began at 7,300, corges and ended with 44,000, having 
been up to 101,000 in 1877. There is an “‘ abstract 
of export manifests,” from which it would appear 
that only 18 boxes of cinchona bark were exported 
from the port of Madras in 1881. 

Figures for the exports of colton are given for 
the three ports of Madras, Tuticorin and Cocanada, 
‘to foreign and non-subordinate ports ;’ meaning no 
doubt exports proper as contradistinguished from “ ex- 
ports coastwise.” The figures for 1872 were 615,584 
ewt., rising to 696,000 in 1874: going down to 
101,000 in 1877, reaching 312,000 in 1880 and 332,643 
for only 11 months of 1881. 

The coffee exported from the port of Madras seems 
to be all from Mysore. Of buffalo horns, the num- 
ber exported was 308,000; of turmeric 8,767 cwt.; 
and of myrobalaas only 552 ewt. They are largely 
used at the local tanneries. 


THE THA MARKET. 


We are in receipt of Messrs. Stenning, Inskip 
& Co.’s Indian Tea Market Review for 1881, and 
we are thus able to see the great advance of Indian 
tea, not so much in annual import latterly as in 
relative (as regards China kinds) and absolute con- 
sumption. Since 1876, the imports and deliveries 
compare as follows :— 


YEARS. Imports 1d. DELIVERIES (6. 
1876 ...29,384, 000 ...26,735,000 
1877 pop ...31, 784,000 ...28, 013,000 
1878 ANS ...36,007,000 ...36, 766,000 
1879 us ...08,483, 000 ...00, 243,000 
1880 ...45,011,000 ...43,807,000 
1881 oe ...45, 765,000 ne ...48, 863,000 

Tt will be observed that, while exports have risen 


from 29% millions of lb, to 452, consumption+in the 
six years has advanced from 263 millions to nearly 
49, last year, indeed, the deliveries exceeded the 
imports by considerably over 3 millions of lb. Indian 
tea has commenced a process which will revolutionize 
the trade, so long confined to the produce of “‘far 


Cathay.” The lessened deliveries of China tea and 


the increased deliveries’ of Indian for the past three 
years haye been :— 


YEARS, Cuina TEA (0. Inpian TEA (0. 
1879 ... 125,576,000 35, 243, 000 
1880 ... 113,919,000 43,807,000 
1881 ... 113,471,000 48,863,000 


The effect of this process has at length been felt 
in China, whence the exports have decreased by 16 
millions of pounds. There is evidently a grand future 
for Indian tea and, we feel sure, for Ceylon tea also, 
on which the report is:—‘‘Ceylon imports shew 
some improvement, more attention being evidently 
given to the manufacture than hitherto.” Our readers 
will not forget that, side by “side with increased 
consumption of Indian teas in Britain, new markets 
for those teas are being opened up in America as 
well as in the great tea-drinking country of Aus- 
tralia. We see it stated that in the London market :— 

The sale of all China fancy Teas has again been greatly 
interfered with by the increasing demand for Indian ‘Teas 


No wonder though exports from China should he 
checked when low quality (very low, we should think) 
black leaf had fallen to 5d, and ordinary red leaf 
to 54d per lb.; less in each case than the rate of 


duty. Meantime the history of Indian tea, in the 
report before us, is :— : 

Prices as compared with this period of 1880 are higher for 
common, slightly higher for medium, whilst for fine and 
finest they are considerably lower. 

The low average price that prevailed so long in 1880 and 
during a great portion of 1881 although disappointing to the 
grower and importer has had the satisfactory result of largely 
extending the consumption, the increase of 5,000,000 Ib. 
for the past year is very remarkable- following as it does on 
the large advance of 1880 on 1879 of 6,364,000 Ib. 

Assam Teas of 1881-82 season are of fair quality but not 
quite so good as some of the earlier arrivals led us to expect, 
still there is a marked improvement on the outturn of 
1880-81. 

Cachar and Sylhet Teas with few exceptions are not up to 
the standard of quality so frequently attained last season. 

Darjeelings were never so fine throughout a season as in 
the present one, a most fortunate circumstance as the dem- 
and for this district’s produce seems rapidly increasing, the 
good prices obtained will no doubt stimulate ‘rowers, now 
that they clearly see the requirements of the home trade, to 
continue the production of similar styles; the liquors that 
are most sought after are those possessing dark, clear colour 
with fine flavour, not those of lightish colour with some pun- 
gency. Teas generally that give this latter liquor are not now 
so much in request. 

Dooars Teas are rapidly coming into favour, they often 
possess a nice brisk smell and taste especially in the earlier 
pickings. 

Chittagong Teas have again been rather inferior, it is to be 
hoped that more attention will be devoted to manufac- 
ture in future so they may regain the good name they had 
a few years ago. 

Kangra Valley Teas besides not being so good as usual 
have somewhat suffered by the competition of Darjeeling 
Teas. 

Chota Nagpore leaves much to be desired in the Teas pro- 
duced this season, there has been a decided want of quality 
in the liquors. 

Neilgherry growths have sold pretty well; there seems a 
good future for this district if useful Teas can be produced. 


After the notice of Ceylon, which we have quoted, 
comes :— 


Java.—The low prices of 1880 have had the effect of much 
reducing supplies to this market, the quality has also been 
inferior. The consumption shews a falling off of one-half. 


We next quote information and advice which will 
be useful to Ceylon tea growers and manufacturers 
as well as to their Indian brethren :— 


With regard to manufacture for the next season, it 
cannot be too strongly urged upon producers that it will 
be aruinous mistake to resort to coarser plucking im con- 
sequence of the high range of values paid here during 
the past few months for common makes, the prices realized 
were due in avery great measure to good quality resulting 
from fine plucking and not so much to scarcity; if coarse 
plucking be resorted to, large quantities of poor liquoring 
tea will result, which will soon become as unsaleable and 
low in price as China teas now are; besides, the experi- 
ence of low prices ruling in 1880 and the first half of 
1881 when the proportion of common kinds with poor 
liquors was large, confirms us in the opinion that coarse 
plucking will be disastrous, for if bad prices were made when 
the export was only about 45,000,000, what values can be 
expected with an export of 55,000,000 Ib. as that of 1882-83 
will probably be? * and with such a supply it is difii- 
cult to foresee to what a low average price Indian will 
sink should the very serious mistake be made of sacrificing 
quality for quantity. 


* Surely this is an excessive estimate. In any case, a 


good deal of the crop will be diverted from the London — 
_Market.—p, ; 
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Whilst advocating the imperative necessity of not pluck- 
ing coarsely, planters must take care not to rush into the 
opposite extreme and make too large a proportion of 
fine or high priced grades, as is the case in the present 
season we strongly recommend moderately fine plucking 
throughout. 

It will be as well to bear in mind that the largest con- 
sumption of tea is of kinds under 1s 4d. per 1b., the next 
largest is from that price up to 2s. whilst from 2s to 2s 
Gd. there is a good quantity taken, but over 2s 6d. the 

roportion that canbe used throughout the year is small 
ately the common classes under 1s 4d. and the fine from 
Is 9d. to 2s 2d. have been in most request, medium, of 
late years, especailly whole leaf, have not been in favour 
as the liquors are hardly better than those of the leaf of 
the next lower grades, the difference in appearance count- 
ing for so little: judging from these circumstances it seems 
to us that it would be advisable to some extent to break 
up medium leaf, carefully avoiding dust. Such broken sorts 
have sold much better than whole leaf at same range as 
the liquors being stronger and darker are more useful for 
mixing purposes. 

Smatt PackacEs.—Tea in Half-Chests fetches only the 
same price as when packed in Chests; eight Half-Chests 
constitute a sampling break. 

Boxes of about 20 lb. nett are not in favour, except oc- 
casionally at the commencement of the season, and then 
only in the case of really fine Tea. Twenty Boxes con- 
stitute a sampling break, and the weight of each package 
should not in the least exceed 28 lb. gross, otherwise a 
heavy loss on account of draft (1 lb. per package) will be 
incurred. 

Burxine—We reprint the following remarks on this 
subject which appeared in our fortnightly circular, 20th 
Oct., 1881: “Bulking in India:—Some garden Invoices 
recently offered have contained different bulkings of Tea 
of very similar qnality so 100 chests all of much the same 
value being represented by three distinct factory bulkings, 
much objection has in consequence been raised by buyers 
who complain that this system causes them an altogether 
unnecessary amount of tasting and consequent loss of time. 
The reason of this division of grades of very similar 
quality isno doubt absence of available space for larger 
bulkings, and, much as we regret to discourage the pre- 
tice of bulking in India, where it can be thoroughly car- 
ried out, it seems to us that unless larger breaks can be 
obtained it may be alvisable to revert to quick packing 
and leave the bulking to be done here, the teas can then 
be offered in suitable lots. 

“from the foregoing remarks it will be evident that 
the practice of splitting up breaks in Oaleutta which 
has been so often condemned from this side should at 
once be discontinued.” 

The time is now rapidly approaching when Ceylon 
tea, instead of entering the London market in such 
small breaks as to be the object not only of neglect 
but of derision to conservative brokers and _pre- 
judiced dealers, will be exported in quantity. Let 
us seo to it that quality is such as will command 


success, 

We have just heard that Messrs. W. & J, Thomp- 
son & Co. report of a consignment of Lool Condera 
tea, ‘‘We never saw better from Assam.” 


“CINCHONA ROBUSTA”: DR. TRIMEN’S 


OPINION OF ITS PROBABLE HYBRID 
ORIGIN CONFIRMED AT KEW. 


On the 26th November last, we pnblished a letter 
from Dr. Trimen, Director of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Peradeniya, emphatically disavowing the con- 
viction mistakenly attributed to him by Col. Bed- 
dome, that the robust and fast growing CINCHONA, 
“pubescens,” of the Nilgiris and Ceylon, was a per- 
fectly distinct species. fithout dogmatizing, Dr. 
Trimen was rather inclined to follow the late Mr. 


| **fully 


Melvor, and the vast majority of cinchona planters 
in South India and Ceylon, in regarding the plant 
as a hybrid. Dr. Trimen also expressed regret that 
Colonel Beddome should have followed Mr. Cross (who 
has displayed considerably more  self-assertion and 
dogmatism than his position and qualifications seems 
to justify) in adopting for the plant the ‘‘ mere bark 
collector’s name of Pati de Gallinazo.” However speci- 
mens sent to the English herbaria might decide 
the question. Dr. Trimen recommended the retention 
of the descriptive name robusta. At Dr. Trimen’s 
request, we reprint his former letter, and it will be 
found below, preceding a further letter which reached 
us today and in which Dr. Trimen shews that an 
examination by the authorities at Kew, who are poss- 
essed of the best possible materials for comparison, 
has resulted in the conclusions that the Nilgiri so- 
called ‘‘magnifolia” and “ pubescens” are one and 
the same, whether growing in India or Ceyion; that 
the old view (that of poor McIvor and of most of 
us) of its being a hybrid of local (that is Indian) 
origin, between C. succirubra and C. officinalis, is, in 
all probability, correct. It consequently follows that 
Mr. Cross has the merit of discovering a mare’s nest 
and causing Col. Beddome to believe that his mare’s 
nest in Spanish, meant Patz de Gallina zo. 

We are now safe in regarding the robust cinchona 
as a hybrid, and the practical lesson is that other 
planters should do what we saw Mr. Campbell of 
Conon doing recently, propagating a hybrid, the bark 
of which had given a good analysis by grafting on 
to succirubra stocks, just as he was doing with 
Ledgerianas. Propagation by seed is, no doubt, the 
speedier and cheaper method, but, if it is adopted, great 
care must be exercised in choosing from the nursery 
plants only of the best types. 

What is the experience of planters who have 
paid attention to the subject of the perpetuation in 
its progeny of its own distinctive characteristics, by 
Cinchona robusta. which ought now to be the name 
of the new and favourite plant, in preference to 
pubescens or even the grander synonym of ‘* magni- 
folia” ? 


THE ROBUST CINCHONA OF CEYLON, 


Royal Botanical Gardens, Peradeniya, 25th Nov. 185] 

Srr,—I have read with much interest, in your 
columns, Col. Beddome’s account of his short visit to 
Ceylon, and his impressions of cinchona cultivation as 
carried on here. Taken in connection with his pre- 
vious able report on the Nilgiri plantations, we pos- 
sess his ‘‘ views” in a very clear and definite form. 

I purpose to make at once a few observations upon 
the robust and quick-growing cinchona of Ceylon and 
Southern India, with which it seems likely Col. Bed- 
dome'’s name will henceforth be pes mer | since he 
“considers it in all respects the kind to cultivate. And 
first, I wish most distinctly to disavow the con- 
viction attributed to me in this report, that 1 am 
convinced that it is a perfectly distinct 
species.” Such is far from being the fact, and I am 
at a loss to understand how my friend the Colonel 
could have deduced such 6 view on my part from 
our frequent discussions an the subject. Ever since 
I have known the plant, I have avoided any dogmat- 
iam as to its origin, In Mr, Owen's little ‘‘ Manual” 
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I say of the smooth-leaved form that it “‘ may he 
another variety [of officinalis] or not improbably a 
permanent hybrid of officinalis with succirubra,” and 
of the pubescent form that it ‘‘approaches C. succi- 
rubra” (pp. 23-24). It may turn out a distinct 
species, but I think that data are wanting still to settle 
the question, and that Col. Beddome’s report does 
not supply them. In our view of the plant being 
a ‘‘hybrid,” we, in Ceylon, have, of course, followed 
MclIvor, whe, on many occasions since 1872, had 
stated such to be the case. Col. Beddome throws 
over the late superintendent without hesitation as 
untrustworthy, and pins his faith to the recollections 
of Mr. Cross. Apart from the latter’s story of the 
collection of the plants (which will be found in a 
letter printed at p. 32 of Col. Beddome’s report*), 
the only direct evidence against Mclvor’s view brought 
forward is that trees are found ‘‘in the oldest plant- 
ations [1862] at Nedivatam ;” but it appears that 
this is not Col. Beddome’s own observation. The 
earliest plantation in which he has seen trees of the 
kind is one of the 1865 planting, and no satistactory 
evidence is given that the plants here were not sup- 
plies. The acknowledged fact that sowings of the 
seed always show a proportion of succirubra and 
officinalis in the progeny is readily disposed of by 
the observation that it is “‘of course” due to care- 
less gathering. Careful experiment alone can decide 
this point—in a practical planter’s view, the most 
important one of all :; it will not be settled by dogmatic 
statements one way or the other. As regards the 
characters of the plants, they are in all respects 
intermediate between officinalis and succirubra, and 
in every point and degree in which a given speci- 
men differs from one of these species it approaches 
the other. ‘The intermediate character is also carried 
out on the whole in the proportions of the alkaloids 
in the bark, variable and uncertain as is the analysis 
of these trees, 

No doubt Col, Beddome may prove to be per- 
fectly right in his opinion as to the autonomy of this 
cinchona: I merely wish to point out that in my 
opinion the evidence he brings forward is by no 
means conclusive. 

But indeed, on this matter, the Colonel’s opinion poss- 
esses less weight than it might have from the singular 
position he has taken up with reference to hybridity 
in cinchona in general. Thisis, of course, not the place 
to enter into any discussion. It is scarcely necessary 
even to point out that the dimorphic arrangements of 
the flower which Col. Beddome cites as conclusive 
against natural crossing are precisely those which have 
been shown over and over again to be those specially 
alapted to ensure cross-fertilization by imsect agency. 
Vhe production of hybrids in nature is by no means 
an uncommon thing. Insome genera they are frequent ; 
and whether our ‘‘hybrid” cinchona turn out to be 
one really or not, that cross-fertilization and hybridity 
occur in our mixed plantations by the visits of insects 
I consider almost certain. Mr. Moens is now engaged 
in an elaborate series of experiments in artificial cross- 
fertilization with the object of comparing his results 
with the naturally-produced sports and varieties in 
the plantations. ‘This is a long business, but, in due 
time, we may hope to have somo direct evidence on 
this perplexing matter. ) 

LTalso desire to say a few words as to the name 
which this cinchona should bear. It is I think much 
to be regretted that the name ‘Pata de Gallinazo” 
should have been brought out of its obScurity by Mr. 
Cross and adopted (even provisionally) by Col. Bed- 
dome. ‘This is a mere bark-collector’s name and is 


* In conversation, Gol. Beddome told me that Mr. Oross 


declared he had sent seed of this to India, but nothing is | 


said of this in this report, 


‘the ‘‘Cascarilla serrana” or Hill red bark, which Dr. 


‘in this matter that is the novelty. 26 


used in different parts of the Andean chain for at 
least 6 different kinds of bark. That which has the 
best claim to it (as having been first published and 
more often used) is the best sort of grey bark col- 
lected by Pritchett in Huanuco and referred to C. peru- 
viana or C. micrantha. This ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo” was 
one of the first cinchonas sent to Hakgala from the 
Nilgiris. (See Dr. Thwaites’ Report for 1860-61.) It 
is, of course, the case that the name is also used for 


Spruce obtained on Chimborazo at 8,500 to 9,000 feet, 
and with which Mr. Cross (who accompanied Dr. Spruce 
as gardener) now identifies the plant under discussion. * 
But Dr. Spruce himself, with Mr. J. E. Howard, long 
ago determined his ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo” to be C. 
coccinea Pav. (see his letter quoted in Weddell, notes, 
page 30 (1869), and it is no doubt in accordance with 
this determination that Howard now refers Cross’s 
‘* Pata” bark trom the Nilgiris to that species (see 
Beddome’s report, page 30). The plate, however, of 
C.. coccinea, (taken from authentic specimens) in the 
“‘Tilust. Nuev. Quinol” is totally unlike our plant. 
All this is, perhaps, scarcely in place in your columns, 
but it will shew how far the matter is from final 
solution. It is to be hoped that the copious dried 
specimens sent home by Col. Beddome for comparison 
with types in the London MHerbaria may clear up 
the matter; but this cannot be very confidently ex- 
pected. Meanwhile, I would recommend the sup- 
pression of the Spanish name of ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo” 
for our “hybrid.” If tae tree has been duly described 
and named we shall, of course, give the proper ap- 
pellation in time. If not or till then—since the names 
“pubescens,” ‘‘ magnifolia,” ‘‘ villosa,” and others are 
all for various reasons unavailable—we cannot, [ think 
do better than adopt that already coming into use 
in Southern India, robusta, which is a very appro- 
priate one. By using this, we do not commit ourselves 
to any views as to the orgin. of the plant, whether 
in the plantations of the Nilgiris, or the higher 
slopes of Chimborazo.—I am, your obedient servant, 


HENRY TRIMEN. 


Gn: Oe ae det ae om es 6 oe 


CINCHONA (HYBRIDA) ROBUSTA. 
Royal Botanical Garden, Jan. 30th, 1882. 


Srr,—On November 26th of last year, you published 
a communication from me as to my views on the nature 
of the cinchona now generally known as the robusta 
variety. I had found it necessary to address the plant- 
ing community through you on the matter, in conse- 
quence of a very erroneous statement in Col. Beddome’s 
report on Ceylon as to my position; and I gave 
reasons, though avoiding any pretence of being able 
to decide the matter here, for supporting the view 
hitherto held that the plant was a hybrid of Nilgiri 
origin, in opposition to the dictum of Mr. Cross that it 
was identical with the ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo” of Chim- 
borazo. This statewent Col. Beddome had accepted 
and strongly supported, considering the plant to be a 
quite distinct species, and, in the concluding paragraph 
of my letter, I expressed a hope that the abundant 
specimens he had sent home for comparison with 


named types might decide the matter. é 

The necessary examination has been made at Kew 
Herbarium, by Prof. Oliver and Mr. Dyer, and I am i 
now able to supplement my former letter by this * 
more definite information. As a communication on the “ 
subject has been addressed by Mr. Dyer to the Indian a) 


* Col. Beddome’s report (p. 8.) contains the extraordin-— 
ary assertion (derived from Mr. Oross?) that Dr. Spruce 
“could never have seen the trees.” But the latter describes 
their appearance, bark and leaves—the flower and fruit 
he did not get—in his paper in the “Journal of the Lin- 
nean Society” iv. p, 185. Indeed, itis Mr. Oross’s share 
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Government, which we shall doubtless receive in 
Ceylon in due course, I need only give herethe main 
results of the enquiry, which, it will be seen, are 
wholly corroborative of what I bave previously written. 

They are these :— 

1. The Nilgiri ‘‘ magnifolia” and “pubescens” are 
substantially the same thing. (This is equally the 
case in Ceylon, where however the former is much more 
common than the latter.) 

2. There is no real foundation for Mr. Cross’s 
identification of the plant with the ‘‘ Pati de Gallinazo ” 
of Chimborazo. 

3. Lhe old view is in all probability correct, and 
the plant a hybrid of local origin between C. succi- 
rubra and C. officinalis. 

The second of these conclusions is the result of a 
careful re-investigation of Dr. Spruce’s specimens pre- 
served at Kew of the ‘‘ Cuchicara” and ‘‘ Pata de 
Gallinazo” cinchonas. It is not necessary hereto go 
into the difficult question to what species these 
kinds ought to be referred, For the present purpose, 
it is suflicient to record that the botanical differences 
they possess are held by the most competent author- 
ities to show them to be distinct from the Nilgiri 
and Ceylon plant, and to ‘disprove Mr. Cross’s hasty 
identification. 

In thus taking farewell of ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo,” I 
wish to express my conviction of the value of Col. 
Beddome's observations on the hybrid trees to which 
he applied that appellation. I am_ sensible that we 
in Ceylon are much indebted to him for thus calling 
fresh attention to this valuable sort of cinchona and 
encouraging its cultivation. The point of greatest 
importance, and which now urgently needs solution 
by careful experiment, is the degree of permanence or 
amount of reversion to the parental types met with 
in the progeny from seed,—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

HENRY TRIMEN. 


AMERICAN COTTON CROP OF 1880-81. 


According to the returns of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of New York, the cotton crop of 
the United States for the year ending August 31st, 
amounts to the unprecedented quantity of 6,589,329 bales. 
This shows an increase of 831,932 bales over the large 
crop of last year. The production at the close of the 


war, when the new régime of free labor had just been 


inaugurated, was 2,059,271 bales for the crop year 1866-67. 
Since that time the increase has been rapid and steady 
up to the present time. For this period of free labor 
the product has been increased more than three-fold, 
the actual increase over the output of 1866-67 being 


— 4,530,058 bales. 


This result of free labor in the former slave-holding 
states of the United States is one which should not 
be overlooked by Brazilian planters. It is a result which 
has been acquired without the employment of Chinese 
labor and without any special favor from Government. 
Tt is the result of a better system of labour, and a bet- 
ter system of cultivation; the result of employing the 
ex-slaves at fair wages and encouraging production on 
a small scale. 

The recent check to the abolition movement will avail 
nothing, for the question must and will be settled very 
speedily. The planters may anticipate this by inaugur- 
ating the new system voluntarily, and with their own 


 slaves.—Rio News. 


“WHAT CAN WE DO WITH OUR YOUNGER 


; SONS?” . 

[We have received the following interesting letter 
from a source for the perfect trustworthiness of which 
we can answer, and think the warning contained in 
it of so much importance, that we gladly give it to 
our readers,—Ip. Spectator, | 


(To tHe Eprror or tne “ Specraror.” | 


My Drar ,—You have often asked me the above 
hard question, and how to answer it is, I confess, 
becoming daily more and more a problem, but, despite 
the many failures I see round me, I still think there 
are openings here for your younger olive-branches. 
The great reason, I think, why so many have come 
to no good here is from the way in which fathers 
often ship off their sons like so many head of cattle, 
telling them that there is pasture enough somewhere 
in the land, and they must only wander about till 
they find it. I fear that while wandering they are 
very likely to fall into some of those pits that [ have 
seen engulf many a hopeful young life. Unless your 
boy is one of those creatures with a natural dislike 
to civilisation, never happy in society of any kind, but 
intensely fond of “messing” about with animals and 
natural objects of all kinds, in short, the ‘‘ Martia” 
of ‘*Tom Brown at Rugby,” don’t send him out here 
at all, or at any rate, only to some wise guardian, 
A ‘*Martin” would be in his element here ; the rough 
life would not disgust him, and his knowledge ‘of 
animals, &., would stand him in good stead for finding 
work; but a boy with nosuch knowledge, and with 
only the experience of life that school or business has 
given him, will almost certainly be compelled to try 
one trade after another, falling lower at each step, till 
at the end of some years he goes home again in despair, 
and you find your boy something between a ‘ happy 
Hampton welsher” and a music-hall waiter. 

Perhaps this seems to you incredible, but you can- 
not conceive how frightfully easy it is for young fel- 
lows to drift downwards in this country. We have 
no Mrs. Grundy, and, though that old lady may some- 
times be a nuisance and an absurdity, she is also a 
safeguard, at any rate to the young. You send your 
boy out here to find “something,” and he finds, as 
I did, University men working in mines up to their 
waists in water, waiting in restaurants, acting in 
third-rate theatrical parts, doing, in short, everything 
and anything that would put bread into their mouths, 
You will say that no honest labour is disreputable. 
That is so, but how about the companions that share 
this labour with one? You have little or no idea of 
the kina of men with whom one must be ‘ hail- 
fellow-well-met,” in the employments I have named 
above. I have now in my mind’s eye two young fel- 
lows who came out with me to this country some 
years ago. I have been the ‘‘lucky” one, and cert- 
ainly have nothing to complain of in my lot, but one 
of them succumbed to over-work and over-strain, and 
he is now lying in the peaceful burying-ground of 
Kansas City. The other is still struggling to put bread 
into his mouth, working now at one thing, now at 
another, losing all traces of education and retinement, 
and associating daily with men whom you would 
shudder to think of in contact with your son. Of 
course, a man deteriorates in such a life; how can 
he help it,? 

All this may seem a contradiction |to the early 
part of this letter; but all the same, there are many 
advantages in this country for penniless younger sons, 
only you English fathers must not send an ordinary 
boy out here with your blessing and £100, to sink 
or swim for himself. He will certainly and surely 
come to grief. Let him have some one’s house to 
come to at the first start; or still better, come with 
him yourself; the voyage is nothing now, and you 
would make acquaintance with a magnificent country : 
try and find a home for him in some respectable 
family, and, if possible, wait with him till he has 
found some work, Then, do not lose your * grip” 
on him; send him home letters and papers constantly, 
make him feel he has you to fall back upon in any 
scrape or difficulty ; and then, I venture to prepict, 
your boy will succeed, and in a few years you will 
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have a man fo be proud of. There are many open 
ings in this country for any boys who will work, and, 
better still, people will teach work here, Plenty of 
youths all round me are doing well and respectably. 
but they are the ones who were well and wisely 
started. Granted, your son may have to work hard 
at the start and for sume time afterwards ; but in that 
there is neither disgrace nor misfortune, and the mag- 
nificent climate here pulls a man through far more 
than he could ever stand in England.—I am, sir, &c., 
California, September 1881. W, J. 


NILGIRI BEER. 


For several years past the genial climate of the 
Blue Mountains has ever and anon induced repeated 
attempts to brew beer. Most of these efforts were 
ncited and carried out entirely by private enter- 
prize. The beer brewed, however, was not such as 
to commend itself to palates accustomed to the care- 
fully-brewed and well-ripened beer of Bass, but was 
accepted by the natives of the lower classes as an 
acceptable drink, and as such largely consumed, The 
profits arising from these sales were naturally small, 
too small to be really remunerative. On the other 
hand, the appliances necessary to improve the qual- 
ity of the beer—whichalone were wanted—were costly, 
too much so to allow their provision by the ordin- 
ary private capitalist. The largest of the several 
breweries was that owned by Major-General Morgan. 
The quality of its brews was remarkably good ; its 
locale unexceptionable, and its capabilitities such as to 
give every reasonable prospect of considerable im- 
provement, were funds forthcoming. The question 
of converting the concern into a joint-stock property 
was accordingly mooted and readily accepted by 
a Madras firm of considerable standing—Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. Prospectuses were privately circul- 
ated, and the necessary capital speedily subscribed 
without the neccessity of a public invitation. 
certain extensions of the works are in contempla- 
tion that will enable the brewery to supply bottled 
beer of a, quality that will not shirk comparison 
with the best English beer, only at very much 
lower prices. Draft ale will also be available in 
small casks—a luxury the want of which has long 
reen sorely felt. We have been at some pains to 
hace the above particulars, as we consider that 
me industry deserves every encouragement. The 
more capitalists there can be induced to sink money 
in this country, the better it will be for India. 
The history of the success of any one enterprize 
might lead to the development of others, In this 
hope and desire we have penned the above. We 
cannot, however, conclude without congratulating 
Messrs. Wilson & Co. on their careful working of 
the brewery, which must ultimately prove the truth 
of the old lexicographer’s utterance at his sale of a 
brewery :— ‘‘ We are not come here to ‘sell casks 
and such like, but the potentiality of growing 
wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice.” —Madras Times. 


THE COFFEE TRADE, 


Few things have been more remarkable in the way of 
productive industry during the present century than 
the growth of coffee, in which Brazil has occupied 
more than a prominent position, In noticing this 
subject in our last number, a misprint in figures oc- 
curred. Referring to Rio coffee exports we stated that 
they amounted to no more than 10 sacks in 1880; 
this should have been the year 1800. In fact, the 
growth of coffee in Brazil is entirely due to the present 
century. For many years its market value was about 
£5 a cwt. whereas it has gradually fallen to an aver- 
age of say 40s., and this difference in price is a 


serious drawback to.the country, afiecting both the 
Revenue and the Exchanges. 

Competition with other producing countries has of 
course been one of the causes of this fall im value, 
There has not been any decrease in consumption ; quite 
the contrary—the establishment of Coffee Taverns (as 
they are called) and the means taken to promote its 
use, all point in a different direction. whether as regards 
Europe or the United States, of which latier country, 
Brazi: has almost enjoyed amonoply. The factis, the 
world produces more than is required, and has sur- 
passed the consumption. 

Under these circumstances, it is a matter of grave im- 
port to Brazil that the cost of production should be 
reduced as muchas possible, whether as regards saving 
of labour, the carriage by railway, or the local taxes, 
all which weigh heavily, and ought to be reduced in a 
corrresponding degree. Unfortunately railways exercise 
a kind of monopoly, or they charge more or less what 
they please, but it is in the power of the Goverument 
to reduce the export duty, and this ought to be done at 
once, if Brazil isto miaintain her status in the consum- 
ing markets of Europe and the United States: other- 
“ise coffee-producing countries not similarly weighted 
may gain a supremacy. —South American Journal, 


WALKING STICK-PLANTATIONS IN JAMAICA. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Colonies and India.” 

Str.—It appears to me that the article on ‘‘Um- 

brellas and Sticke,” in your paper of October 22 
last, is subject to correction. 

1. I think it will be found that the number of sticks 
in a bundle should be taken as 50, not as 500 to 800. 

2. And the value of the crop of pimento, taken 
as 50,0007. annually, is half a million for the ten 
years. ‘he value of a stick may be taken as from 
lid. to 34d., so that 4,500 bundles of 50 sticks each, 
say at 24d., would be=2,000/. ; while if the bundles 
had 500 sticks each, the value should have been 20,0007. 

The average crop of pimento may be taken as 
40,000 to 60,000 bags, and the value at from 20s. to 
25s. per bag; thus 50,000 bags at 17—50,000/. an- 
nually, uot 500,000/. 

The sticks are usually shipped in small bundles, 
which are cut loose on board for stowage, but are 
made into larger bundles on arrival in the dock, 
say of 25 to 50 sticks in a bundle. 

Yours faithfully, 

Haverstock Hill, London, N. W. W. F. R 

Dec. 14, j 

[We are obliged to our correspondent for bis figures. 
Tt is difficult in a matter of this kind to arrive at 
an exact basis of calculation. Our ‘‘ Note” was 
founded on some figures published in the Jamaica 
Gleaner, while our correspondent takes different figures 
for his calculation. According to the information at 
our disposal, the number of sticks in a bundle appears 
to vary from about 50 in the case of the larger 
selected sticks, to over 800 in the case of smaller, 
ill-assorted sticks. The best sticks are valued in 
Jamaica at a merely nominal figure, certainly not 
exceeding that placed upon them by our correspondent, 
while the small sticks are not valued singly, but at 
twopence or threepence a dozen. 

The official returns show that the value of pimento | 
exported from Jamaica was 146,0007. in 1880, and 
these returns are-admitted not to include large quan- 
tities exported from some of the smaller ports, which | 
would probably bring the value of the gross produce | 
of pimento up to 200,000/. Our Note gave it as half | 
a million—a figure nearly as much too high as our 
correspondent’s estimate of 50,000/. is too low. If | 
these Jast-named figures were correct, it would really | 
afford the strongest argument in favour of the restric- | 
tion of the ‘‘ walking-stick” trade,x—Ep, C. § 1.] 
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BOTANICAL ENTERPRISE IN THE COLONTES, 


Most of our tropical Colonies support an establish- 
ment similar to that which the Old Country main- 
tains at Kew, where’ not only are scientific investi- 
gations in botany carried on, but practical experiments 
are made with a view to testing the possibility of 
introducing new varieties of useful plants, and so of 
establishing fresh industries. By the same mail from 
the West Indies we have received three separate 
official documents showing the advantages which the 
existence of these Botanical Gardens—these Colonial 
Kews—confer, not merely on the countries which sup- 
port them, but upon each other. The report of Mr. G. 
S. Jenman, Government Botanist of British Guiana, 
for 1880, affords evidence of the good work done in 
the Botanical Gardens near Georgetown, In the 
story which Mr. Jenman tells of the disadvantage of 
the positions of the Gardens, contiguous to the east 
coast, where the ever prevailing sea-breezes are not 
ealculated to be of benefit to the whole of the great 
variety of plants cultivated there, an important lesson 
is to be learnt by agriculturists. Among other in- 
teresting results of his experiments, Mr. Jenman states 
that the Liberian coffee plants did well and flowered 
when eighteen months old, They were, however, 
well protected by a high paling, and he thinks that 
they are better adapted for the alluvial lands of the 
interior. They should be planted near the banks of 
rivers, and the same precaution should be observed 
as in the case of cacao cultivation, 

The report on the Botanic Gardens of Trinidad is 
a more elaborate document, and affords good evidence 
of the excellent work done by these institutions. The 
otal number of plants, besides packets of seeds, dis- 
tributed from the Garden last year was over 33,000, 
of which more than 8,000 were Liberian coffee plants, 
all our West Indian possessions, besides Queensland, 
eylon, and Kew, sharing in the distribution. Among 
these were cacao-plants for Ceylon, together with the 
seeds and seedlings of the necessary shade-trees, Mryth- 
rina ambrosa and HB. velutina ; also nearly 12,000 young 
Liberian coffee-plants. On the other hand, many valu- 
able plants and seeds were received in exchange, in- 
sluding Panama rubber-trees (Caséillow elastica), the 
African rubber (Landolphia), the Chaulmugyra oil-paint 
Gynocardia odorata), Vanilla planifolia, a new species 
of the delicious fruit-yielding tree Quina, An extra- 
Wdinary tree was discovered during the year in the 
island, bearing a fruit described as ‘‘ unique as to 
ize and to character of its exterior.” ‘The plant is 
pposed to have been introduced from Venezuela, 
but is believed to be unnamed. Mr. Prestoe, the 
jovernment Botanist, lays stress on a fact which has 
Often been brought to the notice of the authorities 
% Home in connection with the regulation of our 
public parks, that the system in ‘‘ well-kept grounds” 
of removing all fallen leaves and branches from under 
im? large trees is inimical to their welfare, depriving 
‘their roots of the nourishment and protection from 
the heat of the sun which, in a state of nature, the 
leaves afford. 
che mittee plantation in the Gardens has been 
very successful, the trees having yielded every year 
over 20 lb. of nutmegs each, of sn average 
of 28. Gd. per Ib. This crop is equivalent to a yield 


frees to the acre. A batch of these trees only 15 


last year, Mr. Prestoe’s account of his experiments 
with the Liberian coffee treo, though too long to be 
noted here, should be read by coffee planters all 
the world over, 

A pleasing feature in this most interesting report 
ia the little paragraph devoted to a notice of the 
hicds observed on the Goverament lands, Mr. Prostoe 


value | 


of 60/. per acre per annum, allowing only 30 female | 


inches high when planted in August 1878, were 5 | 
eet in height and stoutly branched at the end of 


| 


says that there was not only a marked increase in 
the number of the ordinary kinds of birds, but that 
toucans, ‘‘cookoos,” trogans, shrikes, grebes, or 
‘‘thrushes,” and others were unusually numerous,— 
Colonies and India. 


MR, SCOTT BLACKLAW ON BRAZIL. 


We publish a further contribution to our know- 
edge of our great rival in coffee-growing, Brazil, 
from the pen of their well-informed authority, Mr. A, 
Scott Blacklaw. He enforces what we already were 
aware of, that the three great factors in the enorm- 
ous extension of coffee cultivation in Brazil were 
the high prices which prevailed for the article a few 
years ago; the large and rapid extension of railway 
facilities in the coffee districts, and the concentration 
of slave labour, as well as all available free-labour 
on the one pursuit. In addition, Mr. Blacklaw, who 
speaks as an eye-witness of the scenes he depicts, 
gives us a graphic but revolting picture of the revival 
of the slave trade, not on the ocean it is true, but 
round the coasts of Brazil. Most of those who had 
slaves in the northern districts, who could no longer 
make fortunes by cotton growing, sold their slaves 
to the coffee planters of the south. Even Mr, Black- 
law, who in his day has worked slaves, writes of 
the ‘‘horror” excited in his mind by seeing gangs of 
human beings driven to market and subjected to ex- 
amination like brute beasts. He saw evidence which 
convinced’ him that not only the divine law for all 
humanity but the imperial Emancipation Law of 
1871 had been evaded by slave-owners who had for- 
bidden their slaves to marry. If we in Ceylon are 
suffering from fungus and short crops asa providential 
visitation, and if, owing to the action of Brazil, 
prices have now fallen to an unremunerative standard, 
we shall not have to answer, when inquisition for 
blood is made, and punishment awarded for keeping 
back the wages of the poor—we shall not, in the day 
of account, have to answer for buying and selling 
droves of women and gangs of boys between 10 and 
15, as if they were mules or oxen. What with abund- 
ant slave labour so procured, in violation of laws 
divine and human, and a slovenly system of culture, 
described as ‘‘letting the trees grow,” on vast areas 
of fertile land, Brazil has beaten us, and, we suspect, 
ruined herself in the race. For, with reference to 
Mr. Tytler’s vaticinations of revolution, let it be noted 
that, by the process described by Mr, Blacklaw, the 
division of interests between north aud slave- 
holding south, in the Hmpire of Brazil, is now nearly 
as complete as was the case in the northern republic, 
before the Titanic contest commenced in which 
of human slavery was wiped out in blood. 
Vengeance for may be long delayed, but 
come, ultimately 1t must, and, if at the preaching ot 


Tree 


the 
crime 
iniquity 


a second Jonah, there is not a repetition of Nineveh re- 
pentence in the case of Brazil, a baptism of blood 
In any case, what we now know of 
Brazil, and what we have just heard about the heroic 
death of the rash but gallant Brownrigg,—fighting to the 
last against coward and caitiff odds,--is surely enough 
to cause us to vow, or renew our vows, that our best 


seems inevitable. 
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will be done to remove from God’s holy earth not 
only the slave trade but the institution of human 
slavery. 


THE ANDAMAN ISLES AND PLANTING, 
(Written by a Naval Officer for the ‘‘Ceylon Observer.”’) 


Although the Andaman Isles have been the pro- 
perty of the indian Empire during the whole of the 
present century, it was not till 1859 that an English 
settlement was formed there. About that time, the 
necessity for establishing a Penal Settlement began 
to force itself upon the Indian Government, and it 
was finally decided that the most southern of the 
Andaman Isles should be selected as a place of im- 
prisonment for convicts sentenced to long terms of 
confinement. The islands at present scarcely pay their 
way. This arises from the fact that so very little of the 
convict labour is reraunerative in the sense of bringing 
back money to the Exchequer, whilst the outlay of 
money for new machinery, victuals, and salaries of the 
officials is, of course, a considerable item. An 
attempt on a pretty large scale is, however, about to 
be made to establish Government plantations of tea, 
coffee, cinchona, and other plants, for which the islands 
are very suitable, nearly all of them being now grown 
by the convicts in small quantities. Communication 
with the island is by a fortnightly steamer from 
Caleutta. This steamer is guaranteed by the Indian 
vessel is allowed to convey six tons of cargo free for 
the use of the officials and troops in the settlement. 
The aborigines of the Andaman Islands are probably 
the lowest of the human race. It is a somewhat 
peculiar fact that such a race, distinct im itself 
and having no affinity or similitude whatever to any 
of the neighbouring races, should be residing on a 
group of islands in the Bay of Bengal. It is only 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the settlement 
that the Andamanese are even approachable. In the 
northern slands of the group it is not safe to land, 
as they receive inquisitive people with showers of 
poisoned arrows. The Chief Commissioner of the 
Andamans has on several occasions tried to land in 
these other islands, but has had to abandon the 
attempt, the attitude of the people being so threatening. 
The Andamanese, men and women, scarcely ever 
attain a greater height than five feet. They wander 
about perfectly naked, and have no houses, simply living 
in the jungle, and their food is the roots of trees and 
fish Like most barbarous natives brought into contact 
with civilization they are dying out rapidly, 
threaten to become, before very many more years, 
totally extinct. Diseases contracted from the convicts 
have had a terrible effect on them, thousands having 
died from the diseases thus spread. Some attempts 


have been made to civilize these wretched people, but: 


they have not been very successful, A school has 
been established at Port Blair for the education 
of Andamanese children, but the number under 
instruction is very small, and the seeds of barbarism 
seem to have been implanted so deeply in the 
natures of these youngsters that, even after receiviing 
a civilized education, the greatest difficulty is experi- 
enced in preventing them from returning to what is, 
apparently, their natural state. hese people are 
wonderfully adroit in the use of the bow and arrow. 
Their arrows are tipped with a sort of steel hooping ; 
and, as their bows are very large, and the arrow has a 
proportionately great velocity, any one struck by one 
of them in a vital part would have but a poor chance 
of recovery. Attempts have been made times without 
number to conciliate the fierce tribes inhabiting thu 
northern islands, but without success. Their habits are 
nomadic, and they are no doubt aware that closer ties 
with a civilized power would soon end in its natural 


and - 


result—their extinction. The Nicobar islands, 300 
wiles to the southward of the Andamans, of which 
they are a dependency, are inhabited by Malays. No 
convicts are at present kept there, but it is in- 
tended at some future date to utilize them as an out- 
let for the criminals of India, he same steamer that 
runs to Port Blair also proceeds to the Nicobars, 
from whence there is a large export trade in coco- 
nuts. There is no doubt that the Andamans, extremely 
fertile as they are, have a great future before them—say 
in fifty years hence when the thousands of con- 
victs who will have passed through them by that time 
have settled down on the soil, and cultivated the 
vast tracts of land which are at present covered with 
jungle. The harbour of Port Blair is spacious and well 
protected ; the climate is cool, tempered as it always 
is by the sea breezes which blow continuously all the 
year round, and there are more disagreeable spots on 
the face of the earth for a military man to spend a 
year in than the Andaman settlements. 


COFFEE PROSPECTS. 


(Robert Von Gilehn § Sons’ Monthly Coffee Circular.) 
January 11th, 1882. 


The stocks of coffee in Europe have increased during the past 
month about 11,000 tons, and prices haye still further declined : 
—Middling plantation Ceylon coffee, which we then quoted 77s to 
82s, is now barely worth 72s to 77s; and good average Santos, 
which was then worth 60 fr. in Havre, is now quoted 56 fr. 
per 50 Ko. It cannot be denied that some failures in Bordeaux, 
of firms but slightly interested in coffee, have contributed largely 
to accentuate the decline in prices. Our opinion is that the 
alarm which appears to be felt as to the financial position in 
Havre is excessively exaggerated, if not entirely unfounded, as, 
owing to the admirable system for advances on produce carried 
out by the Bank of France, no large losses are likely to remain 
long unpaid, and no large quantities of coffee are likely to be 
forced for sale at one time; the future course of the article must 
therefore be studied on its own merits. 

We venture to maintain our opinion [as regards Rio] that the 
receipts will be smaller, and may even fall to such a point as will 
revive the lifeless markets of Europe and America. 

Now one of the most important questions in forming an opinicn 
as to the future course of prices, is, what can the shipments 
from Rio during these same six months of the present year 
amount to? We have seen above that the eminent Rio firm, 
from whom we have so often quoted, estimates the available 
quantity of coffee for the seven months from 1st December 1881, 
to 30th June 1882, at 2,063,400 bags, and deducting what we 
now know to have been shipped in December, yiz., 320,000 bags, we 
get as available; according, to this authority, for the six months, 
from ist January to 30th June 1882, 1,743,400 bags, or more 
than 300,000 bags less than were shipped during the same 
period last year. 

For reasons stated above, we, however, think the deficiency 
will be greater, and it is possible that Rio shipments to Europe 
alone, which, during the last six months, haye been nearly 
100,000 bags less than in the same period of 1880, may, during 
the next six months, fall below those of the same period of 1881 
by 300,000 bags. 

Searcely less important in forming our opinion of the future 
course of the market is the question :—“ What quantity of coffee 
can Santos send us during the next six months ?” 

The Santos crop of 1881-82 is variously estimated from 1,500,000 
to 1,800,000 bags, but taking it at the average of these two figures, 
viz., 1,650,000 bags, and deducting the shipments of the first six 
months of the season, viz., 758,000 bags, we find available, for the 
six months from 1st Jannary to 30th June, 1882, 892,000 bags. 

It looks, therefore, at present as if the shipments from Santos 
during the next six months were likely to be largely in excess of 
those during the same period of last year. 

If the present Santos crop does not, however, much exceed 
1,500,000 bags, which is the estimate of our own Santos corre- 
spondents, and if the Santos planters hold back rather more coffee 
than usual, the quantity that will be shipped to Europe during the 
next six months may after all not be so large. 

It must, however, be remembered that Messrs. Bradshaw and 
other eminent authorities estimate the 1882-83 or following crop 
at 2,000,000 bags. Santos coffee is not likely, therefore, to be less 
plentiful for some time to come than it is now, and we doubt 
the wisdom of paying a premium for future and distant delivery 
of this kind of coffee, as is at present being done in the Havre 
market, 

From the smaller coffee producing countries there is no feature 
of importance. The native Malabar crop is said to be large, but 
is held back by the natives, who are not likely to take present 
value until forced todo so. The Manila crop is said to be small 
and early. The visible supply of Java coffee to Holland is the 
same as last year, viz. 796,000 bags, against 795,000 bags on ist. 
January lash year, é 
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The Costa Rica crop is reported large, but of inferior quality. 

From St. Domingo there were reports of an insurrection, which 
it was thought would interfere with the production of coffee, 
but as very good Huiti coffee is selling in Havre at 48 fes.— 
about 34s per cewt.- we conclude the report is not believed. No 
change in the crop estimates is advised from Ceylon, but the bulk 
of the crop is coming to London, 

The quality of the Wynaad and Coorg crops is superior to that of 
recent years. The Neilgherry on the other hand is inferior. 


LOBERT VON GLEHN & SONS, 
7, Idol Lane, London, E,C. 


OEYLON TEA IN THE LONDON MARKET. 
(Special Report for ‘* Ceylon Observer.”) 
4, Guildhall Chambers, 33, Basinghall Street, London, E. 0. 
13th January 1882. 


Dear Srr,—The Indian tea market continues very firm, 
though without material alteration since the holidays. 
Prices, as compared with this period of 1880, are higher 
for common, slightly higher for medium, whilst for fine 
and finest they are considerably lower. The low prices 
which prevailed so long in 1880 and during the greater 
portion of 1881, although disappointing to the grower and 
mporter, have had the satisfactory result of largely ex- 
tending the consumption. The increase of 5,000,000 |b. for 
the past year is very remarkable, following, as it does 
on the large advance of 1880 on 1879 of 6,364,000 Ib. 
The liquors now most sought after are those possessing 
dark, clear, colour with fine flavour and not those of lightish 
colour with some pungency. Oeylon tea imports show some 
improvement, more attention evidently being given to the 
manufacture than hitherto. With regard to manufacture, it 
cannot be too strongly urged upon producers thatit will be a 
ruinous mistake to resort to coarser plucking, in consequence 
of the high range of values paid here during the past few 
months for common makes. The prices realized were 
due in a very great measure to good quality, resulting 
from fine plucking and not so much to scarcity. If coarse 
plucking be resorted to, large quantities of poor liquoring 
tea will result, which will soon become as unsaleable and 
ow in price as Chinateas noware. It would be difficult to 
see to what a low average price Indian teas will sink, should 
e very serious mistake be made of sacrificing quality to quant 
ity. On the other hand_planters must not rush into the 
pposite extreme and make too large a proportion of fine 
r high priced grades. It will be as well to bear in mind 
that the largest consumption of tea is of kinds under Is 4d, 
per tb,, and the next up to 2s. Broken sorts have sold much 
etter than whole leaf at the same range, as the liquors 
being stronger and darker are more useful for mixing pur- 
oses. Tea in half chests fetches only the same price as 
hen packed in chests. Boxes of about 20 tb. are not much 

in favor with the trade, though very useful to retailers. 
Tt should be noted that the weight of each package should 
not in the least exceed 28 Ib. gross; otherwise a heavy loss 
on account of draft (1 lb. per package) will be incurred. 
As advised in a late letter, it will be well if planters will 
send their tea in as Jarge breaks as possible, leaving the 
bulking to be done here, if the lots are small. We give 
hel the result of sales of Ceylon tea this week in public 
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THE INSINCERITY OF BRAZIL IN REGARD 
TO THE SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


We publish a further contribution to the history 
of slavery in Brazil and the action of the Government 
(controlled by slaveholders) in regard first to the 
slave trade and then respecting emancipation. A 
more disgraceful exposure of systematic deceit has 
seldom been made, and as British subjects we have 
the right to express special indignation at the manner 
in which our statesmen have been betrayed and trifled 
with. It is certainly no new discovery that the ex- 
istence of human bondage in a country blunts the 
moral feelings of the community, while, of course, 
the government only too truly reflects the character 
of those on whom its existence depends, There can 
be no question, we believe, of the bona fides of the 
Emperor personally, but all the revelations now being 
made by the honest Rio News and by our correspond- 
ents shew hov greatly we erred in giving credit to 
any considerable portion of the leading Brazilians for 
sincerity in the loud professions they have made of 
desiring to free their country from the blot and the 
curse of slavery. We read, recently, a letter from 
a Brazilian addressed to a French journal, in which 
he lamely attempted to defend the action of his 
country. Having a bad case he resorted to the at- 
torney policy of ‘‘ abusing the other side.” He pointed 
to the degraded condition of many of the French pea- 
santry. We are perfectly familiar with this form of 
argument or rather attempt to divert attention from the 
real point at issue. It was the favourite ¢u quoque used 
by the slaveholders of the United States when any- 
thing was said against their ‘‘institution” of human 
“chattels.” Mrs. Tyler, the widow of President Tyler, 
used it, as she thought, triumphantly. ‘‘Look at 
home!” she said, ‘‘and correct the destitution and 
degradation which prevail among your ‘ lower classes,’ 
—your ‘mean whites.’” No doubt that is a duty, 
but it is the very class who demand the liberation 
of the slava who do their best for degraded free- 
men. But our poorest are FREE: free to carry their 
persons and their labour where they choose; free to 


| marry and free to keep their wives and their child- 


ren to themselves. They cannot be ‘‘sold South.” 
They are not inevitably doomed by law to the con- 
dition of brute beasts, as is the case in Brazil. If 
the great nations of the world agreed to regard the 
stealing of human beings from Africa and the traflic 
in them as piracy, why should a distinction be made 
in favour of a system of internal slavery and sale, 
by which, day by day and hour by hour, buman 
beings are deprived of their inalienable rights—as 
the constitution of the United States puts it—of 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”? He 
who knew human nature best of all said: ‘*The poor 
ye have slways with you.” All freemen may not be 
able to secure happiness, but the chance is afforded 
them, which is denied to tho poor slaves of Cuba 
The country has suffered the 
human rights, and we 


and Brazil. former 
cannot doubt that unless Brazil repents and makes 
all the restitution she can, her turn will 
Meantime, as in society men, who forcibly appropriate 


come, 
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what does not belong to them are ostracized if not 
actively punished, we cannot see the propriety of 
treating Brazil, Spam, Egypt and other slaveholding 
countries as if they were respectable, clean-handed 
units in ‘‘the comity of nations.” It is time we spoke 
of Brazil as she deserves to be spoken of, The fact 
that she is the greatest coffee-producing country in 
the would ought not to blind us to the connected fact 
that she ig the greatest criminal against the laws of 
human nature and the Lord of human nature. 


“THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.” 


An old colonist writes from the mother country by 
last mail :— 

“‘The success of the Tropical Agriculturist was so 
evident and so certainly assured from its first issue, 
that I have hitherto not thought it necessary to say 
one word inits favour, and I only write now to briefly 
record my candid opinion that it has more of the 
elements of permanency about it than, perhaps, any pub- 
lication ever issued from the Indian press—not except- 
ing the Government Gazettes. In all probability, it will 
live as long as any ofthe products, regarding which it 
records information so interesting and valuable. 

“¢ May it live as long as the Bogaha itself ! Meanwhile, 
find my subscription for two years enclosed. The only 
suggestion I have to make is to implore you not to 
improve’ or alter the work in any shape or form 
down to its fine classic cover. Let us have it uniform- 
ly the same for the next half century at least.” 


Tue Estates PurcHASING AND PRospuctine Com- 
PANY, which lately started into existence, is, we are 
glad to learn, to be followed by another Company 
which the force of circumstances is bringing into exist- 
ence. It has for some time been a matter for serious 
consideration how gold, known to exist im large quan- 
tities in the pyrites is to be extracted. The appliances 
for this process do not exist on the various mines, 
and. are too expensive and elaborate to be undertaken 
by each separate concern. The representatives of the 
various mines at home have resolved to assist in 
starting a Company for smelting works, for the re- 
duction of these pyrites and the extraction of the 
gold, silver and copper found in them. The various 
Mining Companies could obtain their ore treated ata 
central factory, where scientific and expensive smelt- 
ing works will be erected and conducted under skilled 
management. Should such a Company come into exist- 
ence, we hope it will follow the wise course adopted 
by the Hstates Purchasing Company, and secure a local 
agency andan Indian direction.—South of India Observer. 

NurmeG CuLrivation.—We have received from 
Mr. W. Ferguson a copy of the ‘‘Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago” for October 1848, containing a 
paper called ‘‘Some Account of Nutmeg Cultivation, by 
Thos. Oxley, Esq., A. B., Senior Surgeon of the Straits 
Settlements.” This appears to be a full and thoroughly 
practical essay. One paragraph we may copy here :— 

The nutmeg tree shows flower about the 7th year, but the 
longer it is before doing so, the better and stronger will 
it be. I cannot refrain from a smile when a sanguine 
planter informs me with exultation that he has obtained 
a nut from a tree only 3 or 4 years planted out,—so 
much the worse for his chance of success, too great 
precocity being incompatible with strength and longevity. 
The best trees do not shew flower before the 9th year, 
and one such is worth a score of the others, This 
will be evident when it is stated that I have 
seen several trees yield more than ten thousand nuts 
each in one year, whereas I do not believe that there 
is a plantation in the Straits that ayerages 1,000 from 
every tree. This very great disparity of bearmg shews 
plainly that the cultivation of the plant is not yet 


‘pertaining to the 


thoroughly understood, or greater uniformity would pre- 
vail, andI thick it clearly enough points out that a higher 
degree of cultivation would meet its reward. It is not 
quite safe to cut down the male plants upon first shew- 
ing flower, as they many times show perfectly female 
flowers the following year, and in that case are generally 
the strongest and finest trees. But there is some indic- 
ation of this in the first mode of flowering. When the 
racemes are many times divided and have numerous flowers, 
there is no chance of its becoming entirely female, but 
where there are only two or three flowers: on a raceme 
there is a fair prospect of its doing so, Th2 tree has 
not been introduced into the Straits sufficiently long to 
determine its longevity, but those introduced and planted 
in the beginning of the present century as yet shew no 
symptoms of decay. 

We shall submit the essay for Dr. Trimen’s judgment 
before republishing it in the Yropical Agriculturist. 

THe HARveESTING oF THE CINCHONA BARK.—‘ Have 
you any knowledge of the Caulfeild bottle process?’ 
was the question puttoa mercantile firm notlong ago. 
We suppose that, effective and important as it is, the 
principle is as simple as that on which boys deprive 
alder twigsin the Highlands of Scotland of their bark 
taking the bark off and putting it on again unbroken 
in the manufacture of whistles. They used to beat 
the alder bark all round with the handles of their 
knives, and this loosened it. The same effect in a 
far better and more scientific manner is, doubtless, 
produced by the friction of the polished surface of 
a bottle rendered ponderable by being filled with sand. 
The beating process often broke the bark, which the 
rubbing is not likely to do. if Mr. Caulfeild 
really invented the idea, it is much to the credit of 
his sagacity. Even if he had previous hints, which 
he adopted, he deserves the gratitude of cinchona 
growers. Cinnamon is peeled when there is plenty 
of juice between the wood and the bark. Possibly 
the friction of the knife in the process of removing 
the outer bark may cause the inner to separate more 
easily. But we never saw or heard of any beating or 
rubbing process to induce the more easy and unbroken 
removal of cinnamon bark. 

Inpi4n AGRICULTURE.—Sir George Couper, in his 
address to the Talukdars of Oudh at the close of 
the Agricultural Exhibition last Saturday, departed 
somewhat from the customary empty formalities and 
platitudes of such occasions, and gave theze wealthy 
landlords some very wholesome advice as to their 
duties and responsibilities in the important position 
they occupy. It was a plain talk full of good sense 
and sound admonition. He counseled them first to 
make greater exertions for increasing the value of 
their estates, by introducing improved machinery, 
better seed, more manure, and more extensive irrig- 
ation arrangements. Then he passed to what he styled 
far the more important division of their duties, that 
improvement of the welfare of 
their tenantry, in which he assured them that not 
only Her Majesty’s Government but Her Most Gracious 
Majesty herself were deeply interested, He bade 
them take note of the widespriad assertions that 
their tenantry had been unduly harrassed and griev- 
ously oppressed by the exactions imposed, and warned 
them that if this were so and were not speedily 
mended it would become the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see what legitimate means could be provided © 
to alter this state of affairs and check the degrad- — 
ation of agriculture, He exhorted them to feela kindly — 
sympathy and take a warm personal interest in the © 
welfare of their tenants. We trust these words will © 
produce a good effect, and we hope they will be pro- — 
perly followed up. Itis one of the best signs of the — 
times that the rulers are more fully awaking to the 
vast importance of greater efforts to improve the 
condition of the many millions of patient toilers com- 
mitted to their'eare.—Lucknow Witness, 
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_—— «Lo the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


BEES AND THE’ FERTVILIZING OF COFFEE. 
¥ ; Kent, 22nd Dec. 1881. 


Duar Str,—One of your correspondents, in an Over- 
land Observer which has lately reached me, ridicules 
_ the idea of bees being serviceable in fertilizing the 
coffee tree during the blossoming season, by carry- 
ing about the pollen of the flowers, while collecting 
honey. He even doubts that bees frequent estates for 
any length of time, and thinks that they may be only 
seen for a few hours on the occasion of their swarm- 
ing in the jungle. I am not prepared to say whether 
they are useful or not in spreading the pollen, not 
being acquainted with the sexual construction of the 
flower, but I well remember that, in the year 1858, 
while on a visit to the late Mr. Nietner, of the 
Fernlands estate, he pointed out to me the very great 
number of bees which were busily engaged in collect- 
ing honey all over the estates. He also called my 
attention to the bee-eaters, which hovered in con- 
siderable numbers in the air, attracted by their in- 
sect prey. It was in the month of March, and there 
was one of those glorious blossoms which give the 
appearance of the trees being thickly covered with 
- snow—a sight which often gladdened the heart of 
planters in those days, but which, alas! is seldom 
seen now. The bees remained for several days, and, 
to the best of my recollection, Mr. Nietner, who, you 
well know, was an able naturalist, expressed the 
opinion that they were doing good service. In con- 
sequence of the great destruction of forest in coffee 
districts, bees seem to have disappeared. I, there- 
fore, hail with satisfaction the prospect of the domestic 
bee being introduced, to take the place of the wild 
species, which have been driven from their haunts 
by the advancing steps of cultivation. I have no 
doubt that many old planters could corroborate my 
statement as to the presence of bees and bee-eaters 
all through the blossoming season. My own expeti- 
ence extends from the year 1846, when forest abounded 
in almost every district of the Central Province. 
_ Thave read with much interest Mr. Marshall Ward’s 
final report upon leaf-disease, and regret to find 
thut he has arrived at the conviction that there is 
no cure, and that all that can be hoped for is that 
the disease may be kept in check by the judicious 
application of manure and the use of lime and sul- 
phur. Let us bope that tho introduction of new 
products will save the island from the hard times 
with which it is threatened as far as coffee planting 
concerned, I am inclined to think more of cocoa 
an quinine, as commanding more general consump- 
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BRAZIL PRETENDING TO ABOLISH THE SLAVE 
TRADE AND EMANOCIPATE THE SLAVES, BUT 
ONLY PRETENDING, 

A Dollar, Scotland, 12th Jan. 1882. 
_ Dear Srrs,—We may have been very far wrong in our 
former opinions as to the near collapse of the coffee planta- 
tionsin Brazil. We have always been right, however, in‘as- 
Berting that it is on the /abour question that the future 
bf the coffee enterprize depends. 
- The cultivation up till now has been almost entirely 
carried on by slave labor. Free labourers have been em- 
ployed in the felling and clearing of forest land for 
cotfee plantations. The bulloek-drivers and muleteers 
Were generally from the same class, and  building-con- 
tractors of which there were a great many while estates 
wero being extended, also worked with free labourers. 
These labourers were all of the camaruda genus, descended 
from ever so many mixtures of the Portuguese colonist 


and the Tupy Indian fellows whose idea of life isto spend 
half of it holiday-making, to work as little as possible, 
and even for that little to receive payment a year or 
two years in advance. A good many masons and car- 
penters are Portuguese, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, 
who may have been formerly employed on the railways, 
and are very migratory individuals. On some estates, 
there are families of all the above nationalities who 
cultivate a few thousand coffee trees as so much per 
year, or so much per bushel of cherry coffee picked off 
the price of coffee land they treat. The planter has to 
supply each family first with a good house costing £60 
to £80; second to give them a large paddock planted 
with artificial grasses and fenced, so that will mules 
and hungry work-bullocks may not go astray; third to 
give the family a piece of good land, although at an 
elevation that could not grow coffee (owing to frost) 
to grow Indian corn for colonists’ pigs and animals, beans, 
rice, potatoes and other necessary vegetables for food for 
his household (some colonists grow on this patch cotton 
and sugarcane as well). Last but not least in importance 
the head of the family will be also givena sum of money 
to clear his account on the place where he was formerly 
employed, which advance is often lost. So that, all things 
considered, independent of the advance, a capital sum of 
£100 at least would be absorbed for each tamily. Free 
labor of this sort is not tasteful to those who have been 
accustomed to work with slaves, and nearly all who have 
tried it lose money and throw colonization adrift and take 
to the slaves. The slavesthen being the Brazalian planter’s 
mainstay, let us see how the institution of slavery stands 


_at the present day, and, even at the risk of repeating 


what I have often written before, let us notice some of 
the legislative enactments relating to slavery in Brazil, 
Commencing from the time that the civilized world 
began to interest itself on behalf of the slave, we find 
that in 1825 a treaty was made between Great Britain 
and Brazil for the suppression of the slave trade, The 
Empire was then but three years old and had been recog- 
nized by the British Government, through the announce- 
ment of Mr. Canning, in the House of Commons, in that 
year, as an independent state, and, elated with its newly 
found liberty, Brazil was to follow the example of other 
nations. There might have been an intention to stop the 
shameful traffic. ‘he laws ofthe country, however, were not 
mave to punish Brazilian subjects for engaging ia it ontil 
1831. All slaves entering into the country after that date, 
7th November 1831, weve declard free, an persons intro- 
ducing them were to be punished by the criminal law for 
reducing free men to a state of slavery. 

This law remained a dead letter, for the slave trade was 
carried on with the connivance of all parties in Brazil, 
both official and unofficial, for many years: some assert up 
to the time of the rupture with Great Britain iu 1861; 
say thirty years. Here 1s what an American writer of sone - 
distinction, Capt. Codman, who made a voyage to Brazil in 
1847, de-cribing when the trade was in full swing :— 

“The number [of slaves] annually imported now can- 
not be ascertained: but I know that, while we were 
in Rio, (thirty days) four thousand were landed in 
its immediate vicinity from five small vessels. We are 
not informed how many were landed on other parts of 


this extensive coast at the same time. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive that one of those vessels of two 
hundred tons could haye brought one th usand and 
five negroes safely, hiving had on board, probably, 


on ‘leaving the coast about twelve hundred—tw: noty per 
cent being the usual allowance given to death. Who 
can imagine anything more horrible than their situation 
for thirty days, while crossing on the warmest |atitudes 
of the earth, stowed with the nicest caloulation of a 
stevedore in that vessel’s hold living and dying packed 
tovether ! 

“The slavars are now so closely watched on the African 
coast that un owner makes his calculations to lose one 
vessel out of three; and. if necessity demands it, no hesit- 
ation is made in throwing overboard cargo to escape 
detection |” 

The lhw of 1831 having been openly evaded, we can easily 
understand that the pressure of the Russel! Government 
in 1846-52 induced the Brazilian Government to again legis- 
late in earnest for tho suppression of the slave trade, 
god on 4th September 1550 a second ack was pasecd, 
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This law was similar to the one of 1831, although defining 
more particulirly who should be considered parties, 
principals, accomplices, &c., and declaring the trade 
piracy. Like it, it declared that,the blacks thus illeg- 
ally introduced, should be returned to their native 
country, and that they should be put out to service for 
a term of years inorder to earn us much as would pay 
their return passage. This term of year, was not 
to exceed fourteen. That this law was passed at the 
instigation of the British Government, I can gather from 
a series of lectures delivered by a distinguished Brazilian 
in 1873, where the lecturer gives the following lament :— 
“ Notwithstanding the measures adopted in this law, which 
ought to convince England cf the good intentions of the 
Brazilian Government, she [England] still maintained the 
Aberdeen Bill promulgated in 1845.” 

I find that this called “the Aberdeen bill” subjected 
Brazilian ships and Brazilian subjects to the judgment 
of British tribunals, if they were suspected of carrying on 
the traffic in Africans. 

The subject was discussed some two years ago about 
the time that an Abolition Society was formed in Rio de 
Janeiro. The right of the Brazilians to hold as slaves 
negroes brought into the country, after the passing of 
these laws, was (two years ago) stoutly defended by some 
of the ablest men in the Imperial Parliament, and amongst 
_ the advocates in favour of this illegal bondage, was the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the last Cabinet. 
Our leading journal in Rio de Janeiro declared then that, 
if the law of 1850 were carried out, over 500,000 human 
beings now held as slaves ought to be free, and that, by 
the law of 1831, nearly a million Africans and their 
descendants are at present illegally held in bondage. 
I have been informed by many people that it was 
partly owing to the evasion of these laws that the 
troubles began with Great Britain in 1861. Although the 
affair of the stealing of the cargo of a shipwrecked vessel 
and supposed murder of the crew on some of the south- 
ern coasts was the main cause of quarrel, yet the out- 
comeof the settlement in 1864 was the passing of a law on the 
24th September of that year, declaring all negroes free who 
were imported since the passing of the abovementioned laws. 

This law, like all the others, wrung out of Brazil at 
the instigation of a foreign Power, was also not heeded; 
and, again, dust was thrown in the eyes of Great Britain 

by the passing of the so-called Emancipation Law of 1871. 

The draft of a scheme of emancipation was first pro- 

mulgated and discussed bothin Brazil and Hurope in 1867. 
By it, slavery was to be abolished entirely in the year 
1900. Ihave, to this day, great difficulty in convincing people 
in this country—who remember the discussion—that by the 
law, as ultimately passed, all who were slaves at the passing 
of the law remained in bondage until releasedby death. 

I say dust was thrown in the eyes of the people of 
‘Great Britain: first by promulgating the draft of a law 
giving a stated number of years when slavery was to cease 
entirely, and then passing an act four years after leaving 
out that most important clause, and, second, in making 
people believe that the fund established under the new law 
would soon free all. The decrease at the end of ten years 
including deaths is only 2% per cent, as shown by their own 

returns, which I shall show to you further on. A.S.B. 


COFFEE PULP AS MANURE AND LEAF. 
DISEASE. 
Nuwara Hliya, 17th Jan. 1882, 
Dear Str,—Has it never occurred to any scientific 
planter that the use of coffee pulp, as a manure, 
might be injurious to the health of the coffee tree ? 
What plant, or animal, can naturally be expected 
to thrive fed on its own refuse? And anything more 
damp or sour than old coffes pulp cannot well be 
imagined. In my opinion, the cause of leaf-disease 
must be in the tree itself, andthat trying to cure 
diseased leaves is simply beginning at the wrong end, 
I may be ‘‘all out” in thinking that the use of pulp 
has anything to do with the existence of what is 
called Hemileia, but, failing science, we must trust to 
some lucky guess for a cure.—Yours truly, 
IGNORAMUS. 
(Caustic lime should be added to the pulp,—Eb,] 


JOTTINGS FROM COORG. 
Jan. 17th, 1882, 

Dear Sir,—As asubscriber to your valuable paper(the 
Tropical Agriculturist), which, by the way is—though 
in many instances unsuited to South of India planters, 
as our systems are so different—thoroughly appreciated 
here by all who read it, As a subscriber, { say, I do not 
think I should Jet this month pass without letting you 
know how we are getting on here ‘‘over the water.” 
This year has been a most exceptional one, In tact, 
I think I may almost say we have at last got our 
long-looked-for ‘‘ bumper,” and heayen knows it is 
wanted in the present state of the coffee market. 
Most estates are getting 10 and 20 per cent over 
their estimates, and all, in the bamboo district at any 
rate, slightly over. This pleasant state of affuirs is, 
I thiuk, greatly accounted for by the late and 
unusualrains « e have been recently getting, between four 
and five inches in November; and about one and a 
half inch ushered in the new year with cold mists 
and sharp east winds ‘This, of course, will not seem 
at all strange to you in Ceylon, but it is almost 
unprecedented here, and has kept our heavily laden trees 
in good heart, and most estates have a very fair 
show of wood for this year, Pruning and manuring 
are now in full swing, and most of us hope to have 
our coolies paid off by the end of nextmonth. The 
little cinchona we have looks wel! ; several nice fields 
of succirubra and pubescens of the last two years’ 
planting is about all we can boast of at pre- 
sent, Nearly every estate is now going in for it, 
though none do so entirely, except one near Mer- 
cara, which was bought from Government several 
years ago. The little bark which has already been 
sent home has, I believe, fetched very fair prices, 
and there is no reason why it should not continue 
to do so, as our climate and soil, especially in the 
Ghauts, is very fairly suitable for it. It is gen- 
erally planted here in the coffee rows, three trees 
of coffee to one cinchona. It then serves a double 
purpose. One or two have small plots of Ledgeriana 
Calisaya brought from the Neilgherries, but nothing large. 
Clearings look well everywhere; no leaf-disease to 
speak of, and little or no borer showing yet. Itis 
a great thing crops are so good ;something to liven 
us up on our estates, as our gay and festive Town 
of Mercara is, as usual, as ‘‘dullas ditch-water.” In 
fact, the drive or ride in alone requires all the pa- 
tience of Job to stand, without imperilling your 
soul, as you are in imminent dread of either your 
Springs breaking, or your nag going dead lame owing 
to the good(?) condition of the roads. Our executive 
engineer having discovered a novel method (for In- 
dia) of making the roads passable—a method, I think, 
for its deep thought and ingenuity deserving ot great 
credit—namely the laying down of long stretches of 
metal in the middle of the road withoutthe slightvst at- 
tempt to bind it, and to prevent traffic along the sides 
and to enable the road to get into good order in a cheap 
way, large boulders and trunks and trees are placed 
on the unmetalled portion regardless of the risk to 
human life and limb, to say nothing of that to your 
horse’s legs: and thisis done, now of all times, when 
our coffee is being despatched to the coast and Ban- 
galore, but perhaps that isa part of the plan. I must 
not, however, encroach further upon your valuable 
space and have only done so at all in the hope it 
may induce other of my brother planters to use your 
journal as a means of thoroughly ventilating any 
moot point, and to assist one another in the culti- 
vation of our common staple, coffee.—Yours &c., 

CHERRY RIPE. 


LIBERIAN COFFEE AT A HIGH ELEVATION, ~ 
Shawlands estate, Lunugala, 21st Jan, 1882. f 


Drar Srr,—As you wish for information with re= 
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gard to the elevation at which Liberian coffee will 

row and flourish, I may mention that I have a 
ie trees here, now four years old and bearing heavily. 
One tree in particular, which ripened a few hundred 
cherries last year, has now a load of over 3,000 
eberries on it, by computation. The cherries are 
growing in clusters all round the stem of the tree, 
where you generally see suckers, The elevation is 
3,100 feet. 

Those trees have had no special care taken of them 
and the soil is not particularly good, ‘They have had 
leaf-disease as badly as the Arabian coffee in their 
vicinity, but have suffered lees! Notwithstanding all 
this, I do not believe Liberian coffee will ever sup- 
_ plans the Arabian ; and this seems to be the general 
' opinion.—Yours faithfully, G. H. HALL. 


CINCHONA OULTIVATION. 
22nd Jan. 1882. 


Dear Srr,—Perhaps some of your numerous corre- 
spondents can give some useful information regarding 
what should be done to a clearing of cinchona of- 
ficinalis under the circumstances I now proceed | to 
mention, 

; It is say four-and-a-half years old, and the larger 
portion of it is seeding and flowering heavily. Would 
pruning up moderately and cutting off blossom, as far as 
-accooly could reach, be the right thing to do, or 
would it be better for the trees to be allowed to 
continue as they are and shed the seed ? 

From Mr. Owen’s book, I cannot quite gather whether 
he recommends pruning under these circumstances or 
not, though he certainly does not with trees tbat 
remain without blossom. 

Does the mere fact of blossoming denote that the 
tree is likely to die sooner than one which has none, 
both looking apparently healthy at the same age, four- 
and-a-half years ? 

Lastly has it not been the general experience in 
Ceylon, till now, that officinalis trees at that age, and 
even younger, have tended to seed heavily at the 
same time without the bark being in any way deterior- 
ated by it, whether grown ina very suitable climate or 
not. It seems, from what little I have seen of officin- 
alis, to be almost its nature to try to reproduce it- 
self at that age. Isit the case in India, where they 
have much older trees than many in Ceylon ?—Yours 
truly, ENQUIRER. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE, 


Colombo, 23rd January 1882, 
Dear Str,—As I gather there is an impression abroad, 
that the results obtained at Gangapitiya are greatly 
neutralized by the supposed fact that an adjoining 
‘untreated estate is equally free from leaf disease, I 
thinkit necessary to correct this idea. A glance at 
the map will show that Gangapitiya is surrounded and 
immediately adjoined by Gangawatte, Ambucotta and 


Lower Rajewelle, with which it has been com- 
pared. On the other side of the river is some 
native coffee, heavily diseased. Then about three 
miles farther down the river comes Mahaberie- 


tenne, the visiting agent’s report of which has just 
been shewn to me by Messrs. Whittall, stating that it 
was likewise considerably diseased. Then, still farther 


the bulk of estates, are Henegahawelle ond Victoria, 
which are now reported to be comparatively little 
affected, I know nothing of the past history of these 


t four years suflered severely from leaf disease during 
tober, and again during January. It is sufficient 


have compared Gangapitiya with the 
surrounding estates, on every side. 


estates and whether like Gangapitiya they have for the | 


down the river at the very end of the district away from | 


for the purpose of the results of my experiments to 
immediately 


I am beginning to. realize that every fact I bring for- 
ward to testify the usefulness of the treatment 1 have 
recommended is being unjustly discredited and dis- 
torted. I have devoted, to the neglect of my interests 
elsewhere, nearly the whole of my time for the last 18 
months to the pursuit of these experiments, I have 
also gone to considerable actual expense ; I have left 
nothing undone that could be done, and no one, I 
venture to say, would have retreated with a better 
grace had failure resulted. But, instead of failure, the 
results fully justify the opinion that with some modi- 
fication the treatment might result not merely in a miti- 
gation of the disease but ina cure, I have been endea- 
vouring now to arrange for the continuance of my expe- 
riments during the next season, being willing to devote 
still more of my time to it, but I find that speak- 
ing of the past and present, not only are the re- 
sults of my experiments not accepted on their absolute 
merits—but they are subjected rather to an under-current 
of adveise criticism which is based upon inaccurate 
and non-existent data,—and owing to this I am un- 
able to obtain such a measure of success as I con- 
sider necessary. I think therefore that I had 
better retire now from the further direction of 
these experiments, and I must leave ‘the coffee in- 
dustry to arrange for their continuance under some 
other guidance. I am tired of meeting nothing but 
unjustified disbelief and opposition, But I challenge 
those who are responsible to absent proprietors and 
mortgagees to fold their hands and do nothing. 

Surgeon-Major Shortt has testified to the value of 
carbolic acid as a remedy against leaf. disease. Mr, Morris 
has done the same. Mr, Marshall Ward has admitted 
that carbolic acid is a remedy against lsaf-disease, 
he admits that a great deal might be done with it 


were it not for the fact that it is injurious to 
the trees. I don’t know whether those interested 
will even allow that I have disproved the ex- 


istence of this fact, but I claim to have proved 
that carbolic acid can be used against leaf-disease 
with perfect safety ; I claim to have proved that it 
can be used on a practical scale and on this basis alone 
I now call on the Government and on those respons- 
ible to vested interests to continue the experiments 
taking the advantage of my experience as to time of 
application, ete. There are a1any to whom I am obliged 
for moral and actual support during the past year, but 
shey are too few t» justify my devoting another year 
to this matter ; for nothing less than absolute success at 
at least half-a-dozen estates in different districts would, 
1 feel assured, .rouse the coffee industry of Ceylon 
from its present despairing apathy. 


EUGENE C. SCHROTTKY. 


THE WILD VANILLA. 


Theobroma, Mirigama, 24th Jan. 1882. 
Dear Srtr,—Walking through the jungle here, I 
came across an orchid, which, to my unscientific eye, 
looks very like vanilla. I send you by rail a few 
cuttings, LI have been unable to procure the flower 
or fruit. The pod, as described by a Sinhalese man, 
exactly resembles the vanilla,—I am, yours faithfully, 


R. H. L. 

[W. F. furnishes the following note :—‘‘Theplant sent 
by your correspondent is the Vanilla Moonii, Thw. 
lt was long ago discovered by Moon, and included in 
his Catalogue of 1824, as the Vanilla aromatica ? 
Moon, p. 60. It is quite a common plant in various 
yarts of the Western Province, and flowersand fruits 
freely, every part bearing a strong resemblance 
that of the cultivated vanilla, but the fruits are not 
aromatic It festoons trees profusely with its pendant 
stems, and is so like the cultivated vanilla plonts that 
& person not aware of the existence of this indigen- 


ous species is liable to be deceived by it, It is pecu- 


to 
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liar to Ceylon, and Dr. Thwaites has named it a‘ter 
Mr. Moon, the first discoverer of it. Another species, 
Vanilla Walkeriz, Wight, almost leafless, and having 
beautiful white flowers, resembling polished silver, 
with stems and fruits resembling those of the vanilla, 
is equally common in the Western Province.”] 


LEAF DISEASE AND CARBOLIZED POWDER. 
Colombo, 25th January, 1882. 


Sir,—We notice that reference is made in last 
night’s Observer by a Matale planting correspondent 
to the supply of carbolized powder. Be good enough 
to allow us to rectify a wrong impression which ap- 
pears to be current regarding our position in the 
matter, 

We are agents for Messrs. Calvert & Co,, and sell 
their various preparations of carbolic acid, Their 
15 per cent carbolic powder is sold by us at R21°50 
per barrel of 200 lb. as frequently advertised in 
your columns. It will be thus seen that the essen- 
tial element weighing 301b. is combined with 170 lb. 
of material on which likewise freight has to be paid 
in addition to import duty. At Mr. Schrottky’s sug- 
gestion we undertook to get out the acid (which is 
admitted duty free) and prepare a powder here con- 
taining the same percentage of acid though on a 
somewhat different base. This saving of 85 per 
cent of freight and the whole import duty enables 
us to sell 200 lb. of this locally prepared carbolized 
powder, at R12°50, making a very appreciable reduc- 
tion in cost,—a material point in connection with 
the purpose for which the powder was intended,— 
Yours faithfully, LEWIS BROWN & Co. 


COFFEE LEAF-DISHASE :—MR. SCHROTTKY'S 


EXPERIMENTS. 
January 25th, 1882. 


Duar Sir,—The planting community do not seem 
to realize that in my concluding noles, I have spoken 
with excessive moderation of the results of my ex- 
periments: it seems entirely forgotten that I have prac- 
tically proved that leaf-disease can be successfully kept 
in bounds by carbolic acid vapour through all the 
variety of seasons of a whole year in the middle of a 
district where leaf-disease is almost chronically present. 
Let me recall the facts ascertained :—Speaking of the 
bulk of estates, leaf-disease in the Dumbara Valley is 
more or less prevulent during nearly the whole 
year. he periods of most severe attacks are 
September, October (south-west monsoon), and Decem- 
ber, January (norjh-east monsoon,) and sometimes also 
during March. This applies specially to Gangapitiya 
estate, which (when I commenced my experiments) I 
was assured was about the wor-t place for my ex- 
periments, for it suffered usually even more severely than 
the rest, and certainly when 1 took it in hand it was 
as diseased as it could be. Gangapitiya is the only 
estate where the treatment was systematically carried 
out in the early part of the year and the disease had 
practically been got under by the end of May, We 
have spared no expense and trouble at other estates 
(particularly at Pallekelly where though we com- 
menced at the same time, the trvatment was sus- 
pended during what we now know the most important 
time of the yeur) in trying to gain onthe fungus at 
a later period, but unsuccessfully. The fungus later 
on appears to grow almost quicker than one can kill it, 
Speaking now of last year, the attacks of leaf-disease 
during the 8: W. monsoon in the Dumbara Valley 
were, one can gay, less severe than usual, but still 
the disease was prevalent to a large extent, On 
my inspection of the district early in October, I 
found Pallekelly only parily affected ; farther up 


came worse and in estates immediately adjoining 
Gangapitiya, the disease was prevalent in a bad form, 
It had commenced, I was informed by the managers, 
at the erdof June, and had increased steadily, and by 
one of these managers I was informed at the time that 
he did not believe a tree could be found on his estate 
that was free from disease. Gangapitiya was almost 
absolutely free from the disease with the exception 
of a field immediately to the leeward of a native 
estate, which had been neglected for a time, as every 
cooly was wanted to pick crop. When the north- 
east monsoon commenced, the valley began to recover, 
ample rain fell and everything looked luxuriant during 
November. Disease commenced to show again at the 
latter end of that month, and in beginning of De- 
cember there was not a tree, nay, scarcely a leaf to 
be found in the estates immediately surrounding Ganga- 
pitiya, that was not diseased. At Gangapitiya it had 
been a case of a continued, unabated tight : a hundred 
times the fungus tried to establish itself, a hundred times 
it was prevented. ‘The manager, in my absence in India 
during the S.W. monsoon, wrote to Messrs. Whittall & 
Co., ‘‘ Leaf disease continues to crop up in places here 
and there, and I apply the powder immediately wherever 
I detect it.” Thedisease was most severe during the 
middle of December, and up to the beginning of 
January, Gangapitiya remained unaffected. ‘This closes 
the whole year, for our experiments in the Dumbara 
Valley were commenced in the beginning of January 
1881, and it has been proved by the results at 
Pallekelly Estate that the fungus has no chance 
against the carbolic acid vapour at this time of 
the year. For want of material we had to 
abandon the struggle at Gangapitiya end of Decem- 
ber, and the fungus is evidently endeavouring to 
obtain a footing now; we cannot prevent it; but 
the experiments are complete, the 12 movths are 
over. A not unnatural qualification of the success 
of these results has been the statement that two 
estates at the very end of the district, appear now 
to be almoet equally free from leaf disease. Tf 
have of course given full attention to this. I find 
that these estates are exceptionally situated, and that 
their past history essentially differs from that of the 
bulk of estates in the Dumbara Valley aud from that 
of. Gangapitiya estate more parlicularly. 
EUGENE C. sCHROTTKY, 


\ 


GARDEN PESTS. 
Kahagalla, Haputale, Jan. 25th. 


DrEaR Sir,—Can you or any of your readers tell 
me bow to get rid of the small black slugs? There 
are so many of them in my garden that nothing can 
grow properly. DEW. 

[The following paragraph taken from the Aus/ralasian 
today would secm io meet the case of our correspondent, 
—Ep.] ' 

The Konigsberger Land und Forstwirthshaftliche Zeitung 
contains a short and interesting account of an experiment 
in killmg imsects and mildew in plants with a solution of 
carbolic acid. One part of carbolic acid was mixed with 
20 parts of water, and left standing 24 hours, after which 
it was well shaken. A coating of oiland fat formed on the 
surface, which was carefully removed, so that nothing but 
water was left. The mixture was poured over a bed of — 
radishes and cucumbers, which were badly mildewed, but — 
the plants were destroyed by the first and second experi- 
ment. But the quantity of water was afterwards increased 
to 100 parts, and the mixture was successfully used for the 
smallest and most delicate plants. It was poured over — 
trees, rose-bushes, and peach trees, and was most effica- 
cious in destroying all kinds of insects. A small quantity fl 
was also poured over an ant-hill, and the insects forsook their | 
nests with such rapidity that they left their eggs behind © 
—a circumstance almost unknown in the annals of ant 


the valley towards Gapgapitiya the disease be- | history. A small cherry-tree, the ripening fruit, of which ~ 
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attracted the ants in such great number that it was 
adually dying, was saved by a narrow ring of the solution 
eing made round the roots, which by being renewed every 
our or five days effectually kept the intruders away. 


BRAZIL : ITS CONDITION AND PROSPECTS : 
‘ No, 2. 
Dollar, 29th December 1881. 


Dar Str,—A second great cause of the extension 
of cotfee cultivation was the high price of coffee. 
Simultaneously with the rapid extension of the rail- 
way syste, in Brazil came a rise in the price of 
coffee. From 1868 to 1878, and notably in the years 
1873-74-75 and ’76 the price of the article was such 
as left large profits to the Brazilian coffee planter. 
During these years, fortunes were made as quickly 
from coffee-growing as they had been made from 
cotton afew years previously. Those who had coffee 
estates extended them, Those who had made a little 
money at other occupations rushed into coffee land, 
Tf enquiry were made as to the antecedents of many 
of the most prosperous coffee planters in the Province 
_ of Sad Paulo, you would find this one had begun life 
as a cart driver. From driver, he gradually became 
owner of billocks and carts, That one was a muleteer 
 whogradually got a pack of mules of his own ; worked 
amongst them, himself and his children, aided, per- 
haps, by some of the half Indian poor labourers, The 
railway constructors bought up .his_ mules at 
three times the original price of them. Jit me here 
remark that all removal of earth from railway cut- 
tings and the forming of embankments are done by 
small mule carts. A third was what you would call a 
jungle felling-contractor, who worked along with his 
own free labourers, half Indian like himself. With the 
‘rush into coffee land, the price for felling jungle rose. 
A fourth was a sawyer and contractor for squaring 
timber for building purposes, whose knowledge of the 
imber trade he turned to good account by supply- 
ing railway sleepersat so mucha thousand. All these 
and others who had made alittle money noticed the 
way in which poor, families were made rich from 
the profits arising from the high price of coffee, aud, 
being accustomed to have charge of labourers and 
work amongst them, made successful cultivators of 
coffee on the Bruzilian system (vf only letting the 
trees grow): and these were tle best men for work- 
ing the free camaradc, with which he made his start, 
and continued until he was rich enough to buy slaves. 
These gradually became the large Fazendeiro we now 
gee them. Reports of success, as they always are, 
Were much exaggeraied; so much so that a great 
many people who knew little of agriculture oref the 
Manigemert of either free or slave labourers got 
affected with the coffee craze ; bought land; and planted 
it with coffee. 
We have noticed that the sugar and cotton planters 
of the South, who could not prosper in face of low 
prices and heavy export duties, turned their attention 
to coffee. In the Provinces north of Rio de Janeiro, 
however, the land was not svitable, nor was the cli- 
mate fitted for the growth of coffee as a commer- 
cial presnit. 
of coffee extension in Brazil. 
| Phe Bxodus of Slaves from North to 
Sugar planter in the North reasoned this :—'t Why 
should | coutinue in a braneh of agriculture that 
gives me no profit? I have still a large capital lying 
‘on my slaves, and, owing to the large profits made 
on coffee-growing in the South, my slaves will fetch 
‘double the value I am accustomed to put on them 
if sold there. [ am not to leave my old home. I 
- don't know anything of coffee planting. Besides the 
‘institution of sisvury is tottering ; rt cannot, in view 


This brought about the third great cause 


South,—The | 


‘of the: working: of the law of September 1871, last | 


long. I'll realize while the price of live property is 
high, and invest the proceeds in Government bonds, 
and with the six per cent they give me Ill live 
quietly.” We must be just, however. There are a great 
many good, able, and well intentioned men amongst 
them; and the planters in the north do not all do 
this. Many of them do consider the misery that such 
a course subjects the poor slave to. They know the 
slave bas a particular liking for the country and 
district where he has been born and grown up, that, 
in spite of the captivity in which he is held, the ties 
of affection bind him to the old plantation, and so 
fist that even freedom can ‘scarcely separate him 
from so many old people he is accustomed to call 
yrvandpapa and grandmamma; from the large number of 
uncles and aunts and the dozens of cousins with 
whom, when they were, children, before being turned 
on to the field-gang, he used to sport and play ; to 


.puddle in the stream in the dry season and roll in 


the mud together in the wet; to hide from the old 
cook in the orange grove at meal times, or even to 
stand a pommelling together from the same aged 
individual (whom he loved none ‘the less afterwards 
for it) for denying any knowledge of their only gar- 
ment, while they know some parts were left on the 
guava trees, and others on the garden fence, They 
know the habils of the negro well, and that. were the old 
African, who but ten or fifteen years before had been 
torn from his kindred in his own lan', but had now, 


“through the softening influences of time, almost for- 


gotten the fights, the village burnings, the slave 
hunts, and long marches which he had experience 
of in the ‘‘Great Dark Continent,” could not without 
a pang be separated from the friends he had made 
in later years. All honour to those, who, out of 
commiseration for the slave, held to his plantation 
and tried to improve his position by adopting a bet- 
ter mode of cultivation by means of the plough, 
and by the erection of improved machinery, extract- 
ing a larger percentage of juice from the cane. A 
large proportion of the plauters in the North, how- 
ever, sold their slaves. : 

The Portuguese slave-dealer, who had a few years 
before been driven into forced retirement, saw his 
occuprtion revived, and under much better conditions. 
The slave trade was renewed with vigour, There were 
no British cruisers ‘that his ship had to evade in 


leaving port; no risk to run of his cargo being dam- 
aged in ill-ventilated ships, while crossing a wide ocean ; 


anil no chance of being chased and of the cargo being 
thrown overboard to prevent his ship being taken 
as a prize. The buying was now done openly and 
quietly. The transport by sea was in clean, airy, 
and swift steamers, flying the flags and under the 
protection of the various civilized nations of Europe. 
The landing was not effected in a rock-hidden bay— 
of which there are numbers between Rio de Janeiro and 
Santosbut in the open harbours of Rio de Janeiro and 
Santos, and along with European merchants and their 
families and pleasure-seekers from all parts of the world. 
Railways carried the slave gangs at once away from 
the feverish sea-coast to the interior, where they were 
soon disposed of for large prices to eager coffee planters, 
I did not intend entering into the sentimental part 
of the subject, but 1 cannot help looking back with 
horror at the remembrance of the large gangs of 
slaves I hve seen at the railway stations in the in- 
terior of Sad Paulo. I noticed that gangs of boye 
from 10 to 15 years were readily bonght up There 
were often droves of women with and without cnildren, 
In many cass, a sale was effected before they left 
the radway stetion, if a medical man were procur- 
wble. Many of this profession are specialists at 
examination of ‘‘niggers.” The fee for medical ex- 
amination is high as the value at stake is consider- 
Wiley Outside of the medical profession, experts are 
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often called in, the same ag a farmer amongst ourselves 
will trust the opinion of an experienced neighbour 
in the examination of a horse, in addition to that of 
a skilled veterinary surgeon, The number of women 
without husbands and children without parents among 
these shows that either the law of 1871 is not regarded, 
as far as relates to separation of families, or that, 
owing to that law, many slave-owners do not allow 
slaves to marry. it has been by such a trade that 
the planters of the provinces of Rio de Janeiro, Minas 
Geraes and Sad Paulo have b en able to pick the large 
coffee crops from the numerous new plantations opened 
in late years, 

We now see that railway extension, the high price 
of coffee in the United States and Europe, and the 
removal of slaves from the sugar and colton plantations 
in the North to the coffee-growing provinces of the 
South, are the three principal factors in considering 
the qucstion of the large production of coffee in Brazil. 

The most important part of the question, however, 
for the Ceylon coffee planter is to find out how long 
this is to continue, and, as I before observed, this is 
the most difficult of all. No doubt it hangs entirely 
onthe labour question, and that leads to the per- 
plexing pvint of how long slavery is to last. 

Mr. R. B. Tytler, in a letter to your valuable paper, 
the Ceylon Observer, as far back as 1852, writing on the 
subject of the large production of coffe in Brazil as 
it then affected Ceylon—when Brazil was giving 
little more than a third what it gives now—quoted an 
authority, showing that the slave question was then 
embarrassing the landed-proprie’ors ; in 1871 the slave 
holders themselves thought the law passed that year 
was to bring them to speedy ruin. I myself, when 
writing you eight years ago, thought slavery could 
not last many years, and in 1875 I prophesied that 
the crop picked that year was the maximum of Brazil’s 
capabilities. We have all been wrong in our coujectures, 
Tbe signs of decay are very indistinct, but such as 
these are, I shall notice in a future communication. 

P.S.—Ihbave no doubt annoyed you by giving you 
these pieces in scratches, but you can please yourself 
about publishing them as they arrive or altogether. 
With tbe compliments of the season.—I am, yours 
very truly, A. SCOTT BLACKLAW. 


COFFEE IN SOUTH TRAVANCORE. 
South Travancore. 


DEAR Srir,—As regards the statement of coffee ex- 
ported from the Malabar Coast given in the January 


T. A., allow me to remind you that this part of, 


Travancore has two ports—Quilon exports even more 
coffee than Colachel—Colachel will only export about 
11,000 cwt, again this year, whilst Quilon will ex- 
port over 14,000 ecwt. 1 1B, 12 


EXPERIMENTS IN HE MANURING OF | 


COFFEE. 
Yoxford, Dimbula, Feb. Ist, 1882. 


Dear S1r,—In sending you the following somewhat 
lengthy notes of my manuring experiments, I am ac- 
tuated mainly by the desire of adding to the general 
stock of information on the subject of manuring, and, 
if possible, leading planters in general to adopt a 
more scientific system of experiment than is cus- 
tomary. Some will no donbt be inclined to dispute 
the ecrrectness of my conclusions, but it must be con- 
sidered that the laying down and watching of such 
a series of experiments is in itself a sort of training, 
qualifying one to judge more accurately of the re- 
sults than those who |ave not laid themselves out 
for a similar couree of self-instruction, 

The experiments were laid down in a field which 
had only horne one fair crop since it was first planted 


in 1871, at an elevation (4,300 feet) which appears 
to be above the line of highest crop production on 
this side of the country, and in a soil of only fair 
average Dimbula quality, which had never been manured 
previously. So that it can hardly be said that the 
results are due to the superior climate or soil of this 
estate over the district in general, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the one plot, of which after-mention 
will be made, and which comes in usefully to com- 
pare the value of season with manure. I would warn 
those who may read this report with any interest 
that, if they make use of the mixtures apparently 
most successful here, without any reference to the 
soil or climate they have to deal with, the result 
will in all probability be disappointment. The prin- 
ciples, however, of right application are to be-gathered, 
but it is only by experience gained from caieful ex- 
periment that any certainty of result ean be expected 
to be attained. 

How far further experiment may modify the pre- 
sent results time alone will shew; one year’s trial 
cannot be expected to lead to decisive proof. 

The experiments which follow, were laid down at 
the end of July 1880, a period which, I have since 
come to the conclu-ion, was too late for the best re- 
sults at the elevation before mentioned, 

The plota are parallel numbered from one to ten. 

No. 1.—No manure ground forked. This plot is full 
of boulders of gneiss, which cropping up above the 
coffee and retaining the warmth, appeared to give the 
trees a sort of artificial climate considerably superior 
to any of the othr plots. 

No. 2.—Cattle manure 251b. with {]b. bones per tree. 

No. 3.—Complete manure containing nitrogen, phos- 
phorie acid, potash and lime. 

No. 4.—Hughes’ mixture, as recommended, castor- 
cake t1b., bones $1b., superphosphate 3 lb. 

No. 5.—No manure. 

No. 6 —Manure without potash, z.¢., containing all 
the ingredients of No. 3, except potash. 

No. 7.—-Manure without lime. 

No. 8.—Manure without nitrogen, beyond that con- 
tained in +lb. bones (steamed). 

No. 9.—Manure without phosphoric acid. 

No. 10.—Complete manure No. 3 applied 6 weeks 
later than to the other plots. 

In comparing the results, the condition of the 
coffee on the different plots at the time of application 
must be taken into consideration. Plots 1, 2 and 5 
were superior coffee in good heart; next came plot 
10, then plots 6 and 9; and, lastly, plots-3, 4, 7 
and 8, which were thin and comparatively poor. 
The results were :— 


Plot 1 ... ... Cwt. 74 per acre. 
3) 2 oe a0 7 99 
99 3 "4 49 54 ted 
99 4 OVD 29 oe 29 
39 5 ole 99 9 
tad 6 ad 2? 4 99 
9 7 ie ’ 42 99 
29 8 - 29 63 99 
7” 9 aol 99 44 29 
Pe LONeee aye 53 


The comparison between plots 1 and 2 is interest- 
ing, as shewing apparently that season is equal to 
the best manuring. For further comparison, plot 1 is 
of little value, as in such a year as last, which was 
unfavourable for high coffee, it gained the advantage 
of a sort of artificial season by reason of the warmth 
retained by the boulders above-mentioned, which was 
so great for a short time as to cause the leaves of 
the trees to droop and look as if they were going 
to die. 

Leaving out No. 1, therefore, I take No. 5 as the 
standard of comparison, still, however, bearing in mind — 
the difference in the condition of the different plots 
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at the time of application. Plot 2, as compared 

with plot 3 at the time of the laying down of the 

experiment, was in good heart, plot 6 being at that 

time thin and weak. The effect of the manure on 

plot 3 was very marked as regards the formation of 

wood, but, owing to the late application, it failed to 
- mature its new wood in time for the early blossoms, 
which practically gave me my last year’s crop, The 
difference is about 2 cwt. an acre, which may there- 
_ fore be taken as the difference in value between the 
condition of plot 2 and plots 3, 4, 7 and 8 at the 
time the manure was applied. 
_ strikes the attention is the superiority of plot § over plots 
3, 4 5, 6 and 7. To what is the superiority attrib- 
-utable? To me it appears to be in the absence 
of nitrogen beyond what was to be found in the bones, 
The growing period seemed to be extended on the other 
plots beyond its proper length, for 1 noticed at the 
time of the early blossom that the trees seemed to 
have a greater inclination to form wood in the plots 
to which nitrogen had been added than on plot §, 
in which as I have said, there was no nitrogen be- 
yond what was contained in the bones. I may add 
that I see the same tendency exhibiting itself again this 
season, which, I believe, only a continued spell of dry 
weather cam counteract. 

The total failure of the manure in plot 4 is re- 
markable, but I believe it to be attributable to the 
same cause and to the fact that the nitrogen in the 
castor cake only became slowly available, continuing 
to act so as to cause the wood to go on growing at 
a time when growth should have been checked. 
Potash appears to exert a favourable influence on 

each of the plots to which it was applied, though in 

plet 9, in which it is in excess, the benetit gained 
seems to bear only a moderate proportion to the 
amount used, i ¢., it would appear that beyend a 
certain percentage in a manure any excess is of no 
gain to the tree. 

Lastly, plot 10, compared with plot 3, seems to show 
that time of application is an important factor, making, 
indeed, all the difference between profit atid loss, for 
the gain on plot 10 over plot 5 is only 1 ewt., or say 
R50, whereas the manure cost R950 applied. 

Ido not seek to draw any further deductions from 
this one year’s experiment, as, owing to the season, 
the differences are not sufliciently marked. 

I sum up the results of this one year’s trial as re- 
garda the question, does manuring pay ? 

There was a profit on plot 3 of R21°50, after de- 
ducting the cost of manurng; on plot 7 of R20; on 
plot S of R89, while on plot 2 the gain was R106 50. 
Plots 4, 6, 9, and 10 show a loss. 

If the manures had been applied at an earlier period, 


and 9 would have been greater. 

Last year, the experiments were laid down in June, 
and it will be interesting to see if the above con- 
clusion is borne out.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully. 
Wm. D. BOSANQUET. 


__ THe Oepars or Lesanon.—We have received from Mr 
‘Eldridge, Consul-General at Beyrout, a copy of the re-. 
 Bulations lately issued by Rustem Pasha for the guidance 
of travellers and others visiting the Cedars of Lebanon. 
These venerable trees have now been fenced in, but, with 
- certain restrictions, they will continue to be accessible to 
¢ all who wish to inspect them. In future, no encamp- 
ments will be permitted within the enclosure, except in 
_ the part marked out for that purpose by the keeper, nor 
nay any cooking or camp fires be lighted near the trees, 
fi regulation that has been rendered specially necessary 
by the partial destruction by fire of three of the largest 
cedars. Lastly, no animals will be allowed to enter the 
enclosure, Ana the keeper of the ground has orders to 
hold the dragomans and tourists’ guides responsible for 
avy aa of the regulations —London Zines. 


The next point that ‘ 


am inclined to think that the gain on plots 3, 4, 7, | 


A Qurnine Manvuracrory is in a fair way to be 
established in Colombo; « lease of the piece of land 
adjoining the Slave Island Ice Mills has been taken 
for a period of ten or fifteen years .and no time will 
be lost in going to work. One point on which some 
doubt has been expressed is whether the temperature 
of Colombo is not to» high for the purpose of manu- 
facturing, and whether Nuwara Eliya would not 
therefore be a better site for the purpose; but no 
doubt the present promoters know what they are about. 

Correr.—It is true that the finer qualities of our 
Coffee maintain their position fairly well—R47 f. o. b. 
equal to 92s per ewt. in London, is still the quotation 
here; but the fall in respect of medium and low 
qualities is certainly very great, R26 now offering 
for ‘Garden Parchment” is rather a change! For 
certain Ceylon marks we know there are buyers for 
English and Continental houses who, year by year, 
must have their supply of the best coffee, and who 
care not if it costs a good deal more than the 
ordinary market quotation. But granted that the 
bulk of our Ceylon produce is far superior to either 
Brazil or Java coffee, and that in past years it was 
all taken off, it is strange, with three short crope 
now, that the much more limited supply of our 
high-class coffees should not be in hetter demand. 

Spores.—A M,. Miguel has been making a careful 
examination of atmospheric dust. He ‘ffinds in 
the air two varieties of spores. These spores are 
the seeds of plants, and are so small as only to be 
seen clearly under the microscope. Of the first 
variety there are about 30,000 or 40,000 contained in 
a cubic yard, the number varying somewhat accord- 
ing to the weather, and are, for the ‘most part, not 
injurious to health. Of the other kind, however, 
there are found only about 100 in the cubic yard, and 
some of these, if taken into the system, may produce 
serious effects. During rainy weather the first variety 
may increase in number, so that a cubic yard of air 
will contain 200,000 of them, while during a drought 
the number falls to only 4,000 or 5,000. ‘The second 
variety almost disappears during rainy weather, but 
may double in number during a drought. So it seems 
that much of the diseas? in the world is connected 
with the existence of atoms so minute thata microscope 
is required to render them visible. —New York Hour. 

LEAF-DIsEASE (?) oN A Mantis.—A correspondent 
writes :—‘‘ lalking of leaf-disease and its hosts, one 
would have imagined that at least they would have 
been confined to the vezetable kingdom, But, examine 
the mantis I enclose and let your cyes unswer whether 
or not the unfortunate insect was not suffering from 
an attack that might have been caleulated to deprive 
it of its wings in a week or so bad it not prematurely 
departed this life. Seriously it seems to me a re- 
markable example of how nature adapts itself to 
circumstances in many cases, for its support and pro- 
tection. This croature was caught on my back in a 
clearing, and not in the jungle I had lately passed 


through, whence: it had doubtless settled on me! So 
I am unable to identify the tree or shrub it was 
ton; but must couclude that it was suffering from a 
disease of which in oulward »ppearance, the spots 
and markings on this mantis’ wings are a true deline- 
ation: and it would be interesting to know by 
what subtle process tho similarity, in appearance, 


deyelopes itself. Is 16 another illustration of the means 


Jacob employed towards a fair division among the 
sheep snd the cattle and the geats of his father- 
in-laws flocks, when he had come to an understand- 
ing with him?” [The spots are certainly curiously 
like those caused by h ieia, bot an entomological 
authority states that ‘‘the diseased state of the wings 
of the praying wantis is probably due to natural 
decay from the old age of the in ect, and not from 
the attacks of avy insect parasite.”"—Ep,] 
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Tur Tua Trape.—The custom house returns show 
that large supplies of tea continue to be shipped to 
London and Melbourne from Madras and the Coast 
ports. In November last the shipments of tea from 
Beypore aggregated 16,682lb; from Calicut 1,705 1b 
and from Madras in December 6,0051b. OF the latter 
quantity, 5,000lb were sent to Great Britain, 975 1b 
to Bombay and 30 lb to Melbourne.—Madras Standard. 

CupreA BarK.—In Comptes Rendus, p. 593, Oct. 
17, M. Arnaud describes a new alkaloid which he has 
obtained from a dark red-brown bark with a resinous 
fracture, imported from Santander, and which may be 
presumed to form part of the recently imported China 
Cuprea. He finds the bark to contain 0°8 per cent 
of cinchonine and 0°2 per cent of the now alkaloid. 
He obtains it by treating the bark with milk of lime, 
drying the mixture, exhausting with boiling alcohol, 
treating the resulting extract with hydrochloric acid 
in excess and crystallizing. The hydrochlorate of the 
new alkaloid is less soluble and crystallizes out first, 
the hydrochlorate of cinchonine remaining in solution. 
This alkaloid he has named cinchonanime. It appears 
to occapy an intermediate position between quinanime 
and cinchonine, in having two atoms less hydrogen 
than the former and two more than cinchonine.— 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Goup in CryLoy.—We have within the last few days 

had a second visit from Mr. Harvey of Australian gold- 
mining repute, who called here on his way from Mel- 
bourne to Southern India with a party of miners from 
Victoria, whose eervices he has secured for one of the 
Wynaad Gold Companies, with which he is connected. 
His visit to the gold fields of India will be brief, prob- 
ably for not more than two months, as he has other 
work in view elsewhere. Mr. Harvey has not changed 
his opinion of the value of the auriferous deposits in 
South India. He continues to speak of them as formerly, 
as being of a varied character—a portion exceedingly 
rich, a portion of indifferent quality, and another 
portion as likely to prove worthless. The great dif- 
ficulty in the Wynaad is the absence of good roads, 
and Mr. Harvey is decidedly of opinion that a much 
smaller percentage of the precious metal will pay in 
Ceylon than in India, in consequence of our having 
such excellent roads in all directions thereby lessening 
the cost of transport, and facilitating access to any 
gold reefs that may be discovered. During his recent 
stay in Colombo this gentleman examined a large 
number of quartz samples submitted to him, the pro- 
duce of different districts, and although the greater 
portion of these were pronounced by him as cold and 
valueless, there were others which immediately struck 
him as giving promise of some practical results. These 
samples bore a strong resemblance to the gold-yielding 
quartz of Soutkern India, baving that peculiar colour 
about them which betokens the presence of ore of 
some kind, in many casessulphur with appearances of 
cop; er. But of course an examination with the eye is 
not sufficient to pronounce upon the probable value of 
a small sample, and when Mr. Harvey was requested 
by one Colombo firm to pay a visit to a district from 
which a very promising sample had been taken, he 
pointed out the necessity first of a further exploration 
ofthe locality, so as to expose a certain depth of the reef, 
to enable him to come to something like a conclusion 
on the subject, Mr. Harvey left by the Bombay 
steamer for Tuticorin whence he will proceed to the 
Vambracberry estate, for which property he is chiefly 
acting, and for which he is taking the miners engaged 
in Australia. During his absence of six weeks or two 
months, explorations will be made in several localities 
with a view of enabling him, onhis return in February, 
to give something like a practical opinion on the value 
of the samples raised ; and we may add that Mr, Harvey 
thinks it extremely probable that gold may be found in 
Ceylon which, with our advantages, may be worked to 
a profitable aecount,—‘' C, Times,” 


Corrrr.—We find that the consumption of coffee 
has been fairly maintained, and on the continent 
demand has steadily increased in a most healthy 
manner to such an extent thatif the heavy supplies 
could but be arrested, no doubt stocks would in 
time assume reasonable proportions, But in the face 
of continued large imports, and of the almost total 
disappearance of the large class of middlemen or 
dealers who were formerly of great use im acting as 
intermediaries between the importer and the retailer, and 
so helping to steady the market, there is no escape 
from present depression. An impression naturally 
arises, that some ‘‘bear” influence is at work helping 
to intensify what otherwise would be an ordinary fall 
in the coffee market ; and should this be the case, the 
ultimate result may be a rebound in prices as sharp as 
the present fall.—‘* C. Times.” 

THe BENGAL GCVERNMENT’S Profits on CiIncHoNA.— 
The Calcutta Hnglishman says that the Bengal 
Government, like the private trader, find cinchona a 
paying speculation. The last official year the Go- 
vernment turned out 9,296lb. of its well-known 
febrifuge, at an average cost of R9-3-10°625 a pound, 
and a total cost of R85,921-6-3. They had also 
in hand from ‘the former year 3,726lb. By sales 
to the public of the febrifuge, seeds, and plants, a re- 
turn of R56,436 odd annas and pies was obtained, and 
a further sum of R32,340 from the sale of yellow bark 
in London. Thus public sales of the produce of the 
cinchona establishments more than paid for the ex- 
penses incurred. In addition, however, to the produce 
sold, febrifuge valued at R90,880 was disposed of to the 
Medical depots of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Had 
quinine, for which this febrifuge was substituted, been 
procured in the open market, the quantity needed would 
have cost the public purse, it is estimated, R5,50,000. 
The sum saved the Government in a similar way since 
thefebrifuge was first substituted for the more expensive 
drug, is further calculated to have amounted to 16 lakhs. 

Success or Mr. Scurorrky’s Patent Process oF 
Inpico Manuracturr.—H rom the Calcutta Znglishman 
just received, we take the following, andjwe commend 
the facts of the leading Bengal journs! to the critics of 
Mr. Schrottky’s work here, who, writing from Cal- 
cutta, endeavoured to prejudice local authorities :— 

The experiments. that have been carried out in Tir- 
hut during the past indigo season with a view of test- 
ing the value of Mr. Schrottky’s patent process of ind- 
igo manufacture, seem to have been thoroughly con- 
clusive as to its success. 

At Harsingpur Factory the result of a series of trials 
was an average excess of dry produce of from 174 to 
39% per cent. from the patent, as compared with the 
ordimary, process. At Dhoolie Factory the result was an 
increase, in favour of the patent process, of 21 per cent. 

“At other factories,” to quote the patentee’s account 
of the results obtamed, “the Patent Process was chiefiy 
tried with the view of ascertaining whether it would 


increase in quantity, where quality ot plant was the 
appear as an increase in the number of presses; the 
larger sized cakes. 
10 presses from 12 vats, 
22” thickness. 
thick and pressed easily. The number of presses were 

It also appears to be beyond doubt that the use of 
the new process leads to a decided improyement in 
quality of the indigo manufactured, the difference i 


the valuations bemg in many cases twenty rupees pel 
j maund in its fayour, Pie tb 


con 


improve the colour, but in the majority of cases, an — 
same, could be shown, which, however, did not always 


gain lyimg chiefly in a much thicker paste, and hence 
At Barowlie Factory, for instance, 
the produce was, before the use of the Patent Process, 
The “Mal” or paste beng — 
very thin and difficult to press, cakes averaging 24” to 
The first day of the Patent Process the — 
“Mal” changed entirely its character; it became very — 


the'same, but the cakes ranged from 34" to 33” thickness. 
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New Inpusrries.—I see in your paper inquiries 
about tapioca and dried banana or plantain, made in 
the island. Both these articles have been, from time 
to time, made, of course, in small quantities, by my 
father, the Rev. F. Asbury, of this place (Manippay), 
and supplied especially to American friends here. 
He holds a prize-certificate of the committee of an 
agricultural exhibition held years ago in Madura, South- 
ern india, for exhibiting the best tapioca; rope made 
of plantain fibre; collection of gums ; etc., ete.—Cor. 
Moyar Correr.—The annual meeting of this Com- 
pany was held on Dee. 21st, Mr. Hall in the chair. 
he chairman stated that that was the first meeting 
of the Company since they parted with a consider- 
able portion of their land to the Devala Moyar Gold 
Mining Company. He had to express the regret of 
the directors that they had not amore favourable report 
to present to the shareholders in a financial point of 
view, the result of the last year’s working, instead 
of a profit, having been a considerable loss, owing 
to a bad season for the coffee crop and the emallness 
of the price obtained for the coffee in this country. 
Whilst they expected twenty-five tons of coffee from 
last season’s crop, they only secured fourteen tons, 
The three estates held by the Company covered an 
“area of about 2,600 acres, but the extent of the coffee 
plantations was not very large: and about 200 acres 
were under cultivation, and another 100 acres were 
planted out last year, and 50 acres had been cleared for 
planting, so that altogether they would have about 350 
acres under cultivation at no distant date. They were also 
_plantiog out cinchona, one of the products likely event- 
ually to give good returns. Up to March 3lst last 
they had planted out 97,000 plants, whilst previously 
they had not more than 20,000. ‘Chey had recently 
a good supply of rain water, which had done the 
plants much benefit, and in future it was expected 
they would be enabled to obtain all the water they 
required from the river for the purposes of irrigation. 
‘It was expected that the next season’s coffee crop 
would amount to forty tons. The report was adopted. 
Overland Mail. 


_ Eeyrr is pronounced by competent authorities too 
dry for Jute; the Western Province of Ceylon is the 
spot for the requisite vapour bath. A humid atmosphere 
must be a sine que non for its fructification, then I 
am afraid that such practical experiences will bar its 
progress. I think the climate of Myypt is too dry 
or such an undertaking to prove profitable, and that 
hone but a similar climate to that of Bengal with 
its constant moist atmosphere—a species of vapour 
ath—its alternate showers and sunshine during the 
od of the growth and maturity of the plant— 
1 bear good and profitable results in my humble 
Opinion.—Cor. of Dundee Advertiser. 

'Ctncuona Barx.—At the public sales held on the 20th 
Instant, 5,742 packages were offered, as follows :—South 
American, Uolumbian, Pitayo, &e., 2.893, Cuprea 2,377. 
Parihagenn 263; Wast Indian, Nilgherry district, 122 ; 
"Ceylon, 87. The market during the past fortnight has 
been the most active on record, prices advancing day by 
‘day, the riso from the lowest point being from 40 to 
50 per cent., and even more in some cases, At and 
Immediately after ths public auctions, 3,500 packages were 
sold, and the total sales for the fortnight, many of which 
“are not reported, are computed to be not less than 10,000 
a os, For some time, owing to the enromous arrivals 
‘of Ouprs, prices recede! until they were so low, that 
‘they were reported to be considerably less than the cost 


‘plies of Cupra, had nearly ron out, appears to have 
mduced some speculators to operate largely for a rise. 
SuULPHAre or Quintne.—The prico of best English brands 
has been advanced from us to LOs per om, but manu- 
facturors will only take orders for small quantities, and it 
shighly. probably before long we shall haye again to 
“quote a further rise, 


of production. This, coupled with the assertion that sup- | 


Inpraw TEA rn Russta.—The Statist is informed by 
Messrs Gow & Wilson, who have made inquiries of the 
British Consul at St. Petersburg, that Indian tea does 
not find purchasersin Russia owing to its alleged rough 
flavour. The few merchants who have ventured io 
import have had to dispose of it mixed with China tea, 
and a well-known merchant, who imported a large parcel 
of Indian tea last year, being unable to find purchasers, 
ultimately yreshipped the consignment, incurring a 
considerable loss by the transaction. The quantity of 
China tea imported into Russia, overland and by sea, 
in 1880, was about 28,800,0001lb. The duties on tea, 
according to Article 75 of the Russian Customs Traff, 
is—l. Flower, green and yellow 22 robins per pud. 2. 
Ordinary black tea; stalks, and brick tea, 15°40 roubles 
per pud, both payable in gold. No distinction is made 
in the tariff between China and Indian teas. ‘There 
are two circumstances which we should think are 
adverse to the sale of Assam teas. One is the fact that 
Assams, being ‘‘ tippy” teas, the duty on them would 
be the higher rate, and the second reason is that these 
teas are more pungent and rasping than Darjeeling, 
Kumaon, and Kangra Valley teas, which, though fine, 
would, in most cases, pass at the 15 rouble 40 copeka 
duty. The difference in duty would be great con- 
sideration to the Russian dealer. The Russians are ex- 
tremely particular in the choice of teas; but, if a high 
class delicate quality were introduced, the present 
prejudice against Indian descriptions would be over- 
come, just as it has been in this country. 

Rep Rust 1x Wurat.—Mr. R. A. Perkins, of the 
Experimental Farm, Millicent, near Mount Gambier, 
South Australia, speaks of red rust as follows :— 
“This fearful pest first made its appearance in this 
colony about the year 1853 or 1854. Many will 
remember the year 1854 to their cost. Since then it 
has been more or less prevalent, and much valuable 
time and expense has been wasted in experiments and 
researches to try and find an antidote for red rust, 
but none of those tried have proved a sure remedy, 
although some are of great value. First—It has been 
proved that soft fluffy-strawed wheats are the most 
susceptible to red rust, so it behoves every farmer 
to sow none but what will grow a strong glossy 
straw. Second—Manure and Pickle.—I have tried a 
great number of different sorts of pickle, and the 
best results have been obtained from salt and lime, 
and the worst from bluestone. [ consider that we 
require a stimulating pickle, of which I find lime 
and salt far the best. Glue and charcoal, saltpetre, 
sulphate of soda, and many chemical mixtures, have 
been tried with varying results, but none have proved 
of any permanent value. I bave madea great many 
experiments, and may mention a few that have been 
suggested by Mr. Sabine in a paper read before a 
commission appointed by the Royal Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society to inquire into the subject of red 
rust :—1st.—New seed treated with bluestone. 2nd.— 
Old wheat treated with salt and lime. 3rd.—New 
wheat treatea with salt andlime. 4th.—Old wheat 
treated with bluestone. The results of these experiments 
have always been in favour of salt and lime. The 
old seed is, I believe, of some value; the plants 
are stronger and mora vigorous and healthy, which 
is of great importance, and it is an acknowledged 
fact that a strong, healthy, early crop has the best 
chance of yielding a good harvest. When those 
facts are acknowledged, it behoves every farmer to 
sow nothing but strong healthy wheats. Those most 
tuitable are, as tried by me:—First, Oregon; second, 
Red ‘Tuscan; third, White Tuscan; fourth Nonpareil. 


These are of strong growth and hardy nature. I 
find all those sorts of a soft fluffy straw are most 
linble to rust. 1 have the noted Defiance and other 


sorts, which I hope to be able to give a good account 
of next season, ”’—Sydney Mail, 
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CincHona.—A paragraph has lately gone the round 
of the papers to the effect that Mr. Cross, who has 
been for some time in Ootacamund examining and 
reporting upon the Government Cinchona Plantations, 
had informed Government that the greater part of 
the Cinchona propagated: by Government and sold to 
the public as U.. Succirubra (red bark) was really the 
comparatively worthless variety known as C, Micran- 
tha or the grey bark of commerce. This statement, 
put forward by so high an anthority, naturally caused 
some anxiety to those planters in Wynaad and else- 
where who had obtained their plants and seed from 
the Government Plantations. We are now authorized 
to state that His Hxcellency the Governor, who is 
himself a most able and experienced botanist. aided 
by Dr. Bidie and other experts, went into the ques- 
tion most fully, during his recent visit to Ootacamund 
and after hearing all that Mr. Cross had to say in 
favor of his peculiar theory, has arrived at the most 

ositive conclusion that Mr. Cross is mistaken, and in 
fact, that there is no evidence to support his theory, 
while everything goes to show that the variety which 
has been so widely distributed by Government is neither 
more nor less than it purported to be, viz, the com- 
mon C. Succirubra or ved bark. A practical planter 
to whom we mentioned the result of the investigation 
remarked ‘‘What does it matter whether they call 
it Succirubra or Micrantha? We know that it fetches 
a good price in the London market, and if it 7s Mi- 
erantha, why we'll plant, Micrantha, that is all.”— 
South of India Observer. 

VEGETATION IN tHE DeHra Doon.—In a letter, 
under date the 8th November from the Dehra Valley, 
Captain J. F. Pogson writes as follows :—This is 
a wonderful place for Horticulture. All the large 
old houses have gardens, and tree plantations, and 
these, asa rule, are botanical gardens, though the pro- 
prietors seem quite unconscious ofthe fact. On Satur- 
day, I went for a walk and stoodat a gateway, aston- 
ished to behold an avenue of ‘‘ keloo” trees, (Cedrus 
Deodara), with ‘‘Cheel” (Pinus sylvestris,) ‘* Kyle” 
P. longifolia, Cypress and Juniper (Himalayan,) in full 
growth in the immediate vicinity of mangoe trees, 
plantains in fullfruit, papaya in ripening fruit, with 
the large bamboo, Loquat and Lichee. The hill black. 
berry growing as a weed under jacktrees (kuthul) of 
Bengal, and guavas. As for forest trees with which the 
magnificent roads are shaded, I have yet to learn their 
names. What Ihave yet come across I donot know, 
for such a jumble of trees from all parts of the world 
growing in defiance of all laws, and nations on the sub- 
ject I never expected tosee. Ihave come across Ficus 
elastica, American aloe, and adjacent something very 
like pineapple. Lord Hartington should come here, and 
imagine himself ina mighty ‘‘ Chatsworth,” with the 
cover (glass-roofing) taken off, and then perhaps the 
improvement of Indian Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
forest tree culture would be taken up in real earnest in 
place of being experimented upon. Ha route trom 
Saharunpore, I passed through miles of forest growing 
as ifthe height of foresting consisted in seeing how many 
forest trees could be packed within a given space not 
sufficient for the growth of half-a-dozen trees, Some 
day I will visit the forest and measure the number of 
trees to be found withina radius of twenty yards.— 
[Any one who has journeyed to the Doon vid Saharun- 
pore will recognize the truth of Capt, Pogson’s deserip- 
tion. Conspicuous in forests of sal and Sainé, are 
seandent bauhinias with foliage of enormous size. 
The Doon is 2,000 feet above sea-level lying under the 
shadow of the Wimalayas, and the climate seems 
suitable for a meeting-place cf the vegetation of ‘the 
abode of snow,” of temperate and of torrid zones alike. 
Appropriately therefore is this place the site of the 
first College of Forestry in India—the first we believe 
in the British dosminions,—Eb,j 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE has lately been discovered 
by two gentlemen at Akyab, for which they have ap- 
plied for a patent. It is the seed of a plant called in 
Burmese dannaythee. It is grown asa weed plentifully 
all over the province, and itis thought, if cultivated, 
would doubtless produce larger and finer seeds. They 
are very small usually, but, for the cost of picking and 
shelling them, a plentiful supply can be had. The 
seeds, after being well roasted and ground, produce a 
slight aroma of coffee, and with plenty of milk and 
sugar form a palatable drink, although Mochais gener- 
ally preferred.— Madras Mail. 

THE Cotton IspDUSTRY THRIVES APACE (says the 
Bombay Gaae'te in its annual review). Every year 
adds to the numbers of our spinning and weaving mills. 
The mill property of Bombay, which became depressed 
of 50 per cent. below par in consequence of the late 
famine, bas now, in spite of occasional fiuctuations, 
risen to par value anda little more, and 30,000 oper- 
atives find profitable employment in the industry. ‘The 
ordinary Hindoo labourer, the representative of the 
Deccan ryot, has occupied this field of industry almost 
entirely. and here it is that the Hindoo woman appears 
conspicuously as a helpmeet to the family and as a 
breadwinner. The Mahomedan element in the mill 
industry is small compared with the Hindoo, and it is 
not easy to tempt the Mahomedan hand-weaver to 
relinquish his independence and joi the operative class 
in the large mills that are worked by machinery. As 
far as can be seen at present, the capital which has 
been embarked in the mill industry of Bombay is com- 
paratively safe and sufficiently remunerative to attract 
native capitalists, especially the Bunniahs and the 
Bhattias. [When are Messrs. de Soyza and Rajapakse 
to try a cotton mill in Ceylon ?—Ep. | 

CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE IN CaSHMERE.— 
The subject that next came before the meeting was the 
culture of the Grape in Cashmere for the manufacture of 
wine, as alluded to in a letter from Monsieur Ermens, 
the Director of Agriculture to His Highness the Maha- 
rajah. The following are extracts from the letter :— 
Cashmere is essentially a wine-growing country, and 
therichness of the soilis admirably adapted for vine 
cultivation. His Higlnessthe Maharajah engaged me 
specially for the cultivation of the vine as well as for the 
manufacture of wines and spirits. I arrivei in Cash- 
mere in 1876, and selected the Sbhirmencha slope as the 
most suitable for vine cultivation, because the soil ap- 
peared to me suitable, and also because of the certainty — 
of procuring water for irrigation purposes. . In Europe 
water is no great object ; but in India the soil dries up 
so quickly that water is indispensable. I began by 
planting in 1877, and the cuttings all came from France 
and from the best districts, the namesof which are as 
follows :—Margaux, Tabernet, Sauviquion, Cabarnet 
Franc, Malbec, Merlot, and Verdot. hese are the fine 
varieties of vine, the wine of whichis known in the trade 
as Margaux, Chateau-Latitie, &c. The other cuttings 
come from Chateau-y-queem in two varieties, the Semil-— 
lion and the Sauviquion. ‘The grapes of these are of a 
very fine quality, and yield a superior class of wine, 
Chateau-y-queem being, as you are aware, the finest white 
wine in the world. You will notice that I have taken 
cuttings from the best vines, and I have been highly 
successful, as on the 3rd year, I gathered lots of grapes 
and made an abundant harvest—a thing not to be done — 
in France unier five years. The wine madehas lasted” 
and been found excellent, i 
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This wine will have ac-_ 
quired allits flavour in 1883, and then be sold in the 
open marke at alow price, compared with Frenel 
wines sold in India. [If 1] this turns out to be corre 
then India muy beadded to the. wine countries of the 
world. but the quality of the wine when matured 
yet to be teste. As population increases in Australia, 
we suspect it will beat the world for cheap as well as 
good wines,—Ep,] Thiet Sy 
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Brivis Honnuras.—Every endeavour is to be made 
to foster the fruit trade between Belize and New 
Orleans. The planters are constantly adding to the 
area under fruit cultivation, and the trade promises 
eventually to assume immense proportions. lor want 
of roads, the mahagony trade is coming into stand- 
still, though there are inexhaustible supplies of it in 
the forests of the interior.—Colonies and India. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HorrrcuLtTURAL Soormry Fo 
Inpra.—TnA CULTIVATION IN THE ‘'ANDAMANS.—Read 
a letter from Major Protheroe, ¢c. 1. £., Officiating 
Commissioner of the Andamans, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 

“You will be glad to hear that the tea experiment in 
Port Blair, begun a few years ago, has so far been  suc- 
cessful, and that the hybrid variety of tea, the seed of 
which was supplied by you from, I think, Assam, flour- 
ishes in these islands, flushes well, and the tea prepared 
from it has been bighly valued by experts. The China 
and Assam varieties of tea have not, however, succeeded 
so well as the hybrid.” 

OUR LABOR SUPPLY upcountry ig, in many cases, 
embarassingly deficient even on estates which have 
never been behind in the payment of wages. Instead 
of from 100,000 to 200,000 immigrants, as in former 
years, the arrivals in 188] were only 53,000 and the 
departures exceeded this figure by 10,000. This is a 
sad and significant sign of the times, but, as there 
is ‘‘a tide in the affairs of men,” so there must be 
ebb as well as flow. Even now we look for the 
‘“good time eoming” for employers of coolies as well 
as coolies themselves, 

Tae Hysrtp OINCHONAS oN THE NILGrRIs.— 
A correspondent writes :—‘‘ Colonel Beddome has 
changed his opinion regarding these hybrids so often 
that 1 cannot place much reliance on what he writes. I 
am able to deny emphatically that Mr. Cross found either 
of what we call hybrids in the original planting of 
1862, ‘l’rue there are a few there in 1862's planting now, 
but they were in the nursery in 1870. Mr. Mclvor’s 
report for 1875 first mentions these trees and it is not 
likely that, if Mr. Cross introduced one or both of 
them in 1861, they would have passed unnoticed for 
14 years. All the analyses up to date shew that, what 
we call Pubescens, is equal to, if not better than, Ottic- 
inalis, and the growth,—therefore the weight of bark,.— 
is infinitely superior even on grass lind.” — Madras Moil. 

Mr. H. C. Bory, a well-known Uva 
and the proprietor of valuable plantations in 
Haputale, is a passenger home by an early steamer, 
after a short visit to the Central Province. Mr. 
Bury is on the whole well pleased with the appearance 
and prospects of coffee in the premier district. 
is delighted with cinchona cultivation more especially 
at an elevation of 5,000 feet and upwards. ‘he one 
great drawback is transport, and if it had not been 


for the absolute necessity to the Government them- | 
line to | 


selves now, of extending the Nanuoya 
Haputale, he and other proprietors would devote 
all their energy to the promotion of a low-country 
Hambantots line with a curing — establishment 
at that port. Such a railway, the Government, ot 
course, will not now allow, and we have pointed out 
to Mr. Bury, advantages in direct communication 
with Colombo, even though the line only stert from 
the top of the Pass. The over-hill line will certainly 
he a first-class work at the money allowed and once 
made, no flood or landslip need be feared such as 
have been experienced all round the Uva lowcountry 
on the Halpe, Hambantota and Butticaloa roads dur- 
ing the burst of the north-east monsoon. If only 
the ‘* twenty-five miles’ section’ were commenced to 


acttle all doubta!—Mr, Bury successfully experimented | 
wilh vlkworms some ten year ago in Haputale, and 
We toitst hereafter refer to his experience in this 


ludustyy to ehoonrage lis successors of the present day. 


pioneer 


He | 


Tue Eryruroxyton Coca.—The Madras Museum 
is in receipt of some samples of this plant, which is a 
native of Peru and Equatorial America. The leaves 
possess very powerful stimulating and sustaining 
properties, and are eaten for this purpose by mountain- 
cers in the localities where the plant grows. It use 
enables them to carry heavy burdens, and the leaf has 
also the property of assuaging hunger. Its is now 
being introduced on the Continent of Europe, where 
the leaves are used as the ganja leaves are used in 
India.—Madras Mail. 

Survaroy, Jan, 27th.—The crop, which is very late 
this season, is now being despatched to the coast. The 
quality on the whole appears to be good, increased 
attention being paid to the washing of the coffee—a 
defect pointed out by the jurors of the Sydney Ex- 
hibition as applicable to all Indian coffee. The quant- 
ity as anticipated is lamentably small, falling in many 
cases far below estimates, and in all below the average 
Trees are, however, in good heart, and estates have 
never looked so well as they do at the present moment. 
Hight rupees per bushel of dry parchment, delivered 
in Yercaud, has been accepted for a small parcel on 
Pondicherry account.—Vadras Times. 

Wwuire-ants anp LiviNa Trees.—Most books on 
gardening state that white-ants will not eat anything 
that has life in it. The Forest Report of the Punjab, 
however, states that, during last year, two of the 
Eucalyptus trees at Changa Manga, some 60 feet high, 
were blown down; when it was found that white- 
ants had eaten up the greater part of the support- 
ing roots. The Conservator fears that damage of this 
kind will seriously interfere with the raising of 
Kucalyptus on alarge scale. The report does not show, 
however, whether it was quite certain that the roots 
had not dried up and become dead before the trees 
fell down ?—Pioneer. 


Tur Corree Crop 1X SourHerN INp1A.—The cof- 
fee crop is expected to be late this year. The 
late spring rains brought the blossoms outa little 
after time, and the dry weather generally that suc- 
ceeded did not contribute to develope the berry. 
In some localities it is abnormally small, but the 
bean shows compact and firm. The crop will prob- 
ably be characterized as light and small. Most 
estates are short, and even this limited outturn 
was menaced during the year. If prices rise, work- 
ing expenses may be recovered; if not, the outturn 
will leave many of the estates with an increasing 
debit balance. The gold industry has thrown coffee 
back considerably, but beyond a temporary depression, 
this product will assert its superiority and re- 
munerative character before long.—Jndian Agriculturist, 


Scoreron StinG.—When cases of scorpion-sting were 
brought to me, I used to follow the old plan of treat- 
ment, viz., incision of the part stung, touching the 
part with Liquor Ammonic, and then the application 
of a paste ot Ammonie Carbonas and Ipecac to the 
same part. After reading in your paper the different 
reports of Liquor Potass@ as an antidote to snake 
poison, 1 gave the Liquor Potassc a trial in scorpion- 
sting, and the results were so good, that I now give 
all my cases the benefit of the latter treatment. I 
invariably give internally 30 drops of Liy. Potass, and 
touch the part with Liq. Potass. Both the Ammonia 
and Potash plans of treatment were successful. I find, 
however, the Potash superior, The Liq. Potase@. when 
applied, gives less pain, and the patient is almost im- 
mediately relieved of the agonizing pain of the sting 
I may mention that I gave some Potass to a Mis- 
-ionary Priest, as very often cases are brought to him. 
He had one severe cage, that of a boy. When first 
sen the boy was bad, he was given the benefit of 
the Liquor Potassw plan of treatment, and the revicf 
was immediate. —“ R, A, J.” in Madras Aaal, 
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BERRIES AND SPIKE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*‘ MADRAS MAIN.” 


Sir,—A forward spike early in December is no 
phenomenon. Year by year we have it, and about 
X’mas a blossom is usual. This blossom, as a rule, 
produces ripe cherry in August. During the month 
of November 1880, my estates had a blossom which 
yielded some 500 bushels of cherry picked in the fol- 
lowing May. This year, a blossom came out at the 
same time, from which we expect at least 1,000 bushels. 

I am of opinion that very early blossoms do not 
affect the general blossom to any appreciable extent. 
Moderately early blossoms do, and are, so far as my 
experience goes, favourable to the production of good 
crops. in February 1873, { had a blossom which 
resulted in an extremely good crop; early in January 
1879, a very successful blossom that gave at least two- 
thirds of a good crop. During this season my estates 
blossomed six or seyen times between the 7th Janu- 
ary and 30th May, but, as before stated, the bulk of 
the crop was from the January blossom: al] these 
blossoms ripened crop about the ordinary time. 


Wynaad, 23rd Dec. Bameoo. 


THE NEW ALKALOID IN CUPREA BARK. 
(Pharmaceutical Journal, 24th December 1881.) 


From the Report of the meeting of the Chemical 
Society, which took place last week, it will be seen 
that Mr. David Howard read a paper describing the 
results of his observations respecting a peculiar alkaloid 
existing in the bark known in commerce as cuprea 
bark. ‘The details there given leave no doubt that 
the alkaloid observed by Mr. Howard is the same 
as that referred to by other observers in the papers 
published in this Journal last week, and it is interesting 
to note this simultaneous and quite independent con- 
firmation of the existence of a peculiar alkaloid in 
the bark in question. 

From a letter just received from our valued cor- 
respondent, Dr. Hesse, in Germany, it appears that 
the new alkaloid has also been noticed by a friend 
of his in Stuttgart, who at first regarded it as cinchon- 
idine, though he was unable to obtain any evidence 
of cinchonidine being present when the bark was 
operated upon in the ordinary course of manufacture. 

From what is known of the new alkaloid in cuprea 
bark, it is not very difficult to explain how this 
happened. In the ordinary course of analysis the 
new alkaloid would be distinguished from quinine by 


its comparatively sparing solubility in ether, and the ‘ 


fact of its forming a tartrate of sparing solubility 
might readily lead to its being taken for cincbonidine. 
But in the process of masufacturing of quinme sulphate, 
these chatacteristic features of the new alkaloid and 
its salts would not be of any influence in pointing 
to its presence. The determining circumstance in that 
case would be the sparing solubility of the neutral 
sulphate, and as that is a characteristic which brings 
the new alkaloid into close resemblance with quinine, 
it would have the effect of masking its presence iu 
the course of manufacture and even of leading to its 
being overlooked if the quinine sulphate containing 
an admixture of it were tested by the method of 
fractional crystallization, 

From these considerations it will, moreover, be 
evident that means are now furnished for accounting 
for some of the discrepancies that haye occasionally 
been observed to obtain between the results of analysis 
and of manufacturing operations in regard to cuprea 
bark. It is not likely that in a well-conducted analysis 
of that bark the new alkaloid wonid be returned as 
quinine ; but in the course of manufacture it might 
well happen that the new alkaloid would be ob ained 
as % sulphate, together with the quinine, thus aug- 


menting the yield of quinine sulphate, apparently in 
disagreement with the result of analysis. And if the 
amount of the new alkaloid be on the average only 
ag great as that indicated by Mr. Howard, viz., ‘35 
per cent, or about one-tenth part of the quinine, the 
effect of its presence would be sufficiently remark- 
able, while in cases such as that referred to by Mr. 
Whiffen, where the new alkaloid amounts to 0'8 per 
cent, the possible difference between analytical and 
manufacturing results would be rendered still more 
palpable in the same way. 

Dr. Hesse remarks in his letter that under the rade 
name ot ‘‘cuprea bark” are comprised a variety of 
different kinds of bark corresponding in texture and 
colour, though perhaps in no other respect, and that 
sometimes this name is applied to bark which has not 
even the copper-red colour which was originally one 
of its distinctive features. A pale coloured bark of 
this kind is mentioned by Dr. Hesse as having been 
examined by Professor Korner, who obtained from it 
a peculiar alkaloid forming finely erystallizable salts, 
which will form the subject of a communication before 
long. Besides this, the bark examined by M. Arnaud, 
and from which he obtained cinchonamine, seems to 
be of the same kind, viz., similar in texture and 
colour to true cuprea bark and ceming from the same 
district, but differing from it in containing more cinchon- 
ine and the new alkaloid described by him as cin- 
chonamine, 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


It is of no use to apply remedies to the fowls to 
get rid oflice if the house is notrid of them. The 
house should be cleaned out thoroughly, every loose 
thing pulled out and well scrubbed with hot lime 
wash. The roots should be well greased all over, 
and then, but not until then, apply remedies to 
the fowls. : 

Water glass, soluble silicate of soaa, has been used 
by the Germans for keeping eggs. This a clear liquid, 
of the consistence of syrup, and when smeared over 
the shell soon dries into a thin, hard, glossy coating, 
entirely impermeable to the air. 

A DAIRY MAXIM. 
Ii milk and butter you would have— 
A right delicious treat.— 
Keep churn, and bowls, and milking pails 
Most scrupulously sweet. 
With boiling water, day by day, 
Cleanse each with utmost care; 
Then rear them at your doorway, 
To dry in open air. 
—From ‘‘Twenty Golden Rules,” by F. R. (G. Bradley, 
Huddersfield.) 


Experience has proved board floors for poultry houses 
to be injurious to the fowls. No amount of cleaning 
can keep them free from vermin and bad odours. 
Clean, dry earth is the proper flooring for hen houses, 
It should have an under strata of solid, packed earth. 
This should be scraped at least once a week, and 
again sprinkled with road dust mixed with air-slacked 
lime.—Sydney Mais. 


EFFECT OF MANURES ON CROPS. 
(Field, 19th November 1881.) 


Year by year the work done in experimental agriculture 
increases rapidly, and the results obtained, which generally 
refer to the effects of manures on certain crops, are pub- 
lished in the monthly and weekly periodicals. But part of 
this “ork, over which much trouble and time has been ex- 
pended, is in a great measure lost tothe agriculturist ; for, 
soils, climates, and local conditions varying greatly, if the 


experiments are repeated exactly, disappointment follows, — 
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therefore 


and labour and money are lost. It is 
results 


necessary, in order that the experimental 

obtained by others may be made use of, that the 
modifications in the original plan which ought to 

be introduced, and which are determmed by the 
locality, should be discovered by independent experiment 

in each district. We do not despair of the discovery 
in the future of some plan whereby agricultmre will 
be regulated by rules other than those of thwnb 
and chance. 

It is not proposed to enter here into an account 
of the various disturbing influences which vender the 
modifications referred to necessary, but rather to lay 
before our readers a few facts, which may simplify 
their Jabour showld they at any time ventwe to 
repeat on their own land the experiments of others. 
What we are about to say is rendered all the more 
necessary by reason of the method so frequently adopted 
in the description of experiments as to the amount 

of manures employed. We read that 42 lb. of phosphoric 
acid, or that 3 cwt. of superphosphate, were applied 


per acre. We doubt very much if these statements 
produce any definite impression on the minds of 


many who have read such a report. How are they 
to discover the number of pounds of phosphoric 
acid in a “super?” or will 3cwt. of some super 
which they have bought be as good as that which 
is described in the experiments? It is an answer 
to these questions which we now give. Of course, 
if we are told that so many shillings’ worth of 22 
per cent superphosphate have been used, there is then 
no difliculty in doing likewise; the difficulty to be over- 
come is when we are told to use as much of a 
manure as shall contain a certain weight of some one 
constituent. 

In superphosphates, phosphoric acid, as is well known, 
exists in two forms, as the soluble and the insoluble 
phosphate of lime. The analyses, a copy of which can 
generally be obtained at the time of sale, state (1) 
the percentage of ‘soluble or dissolved phosphate,” 

by which is to be understood the amount of insoluble 
phosphate, or bone earth, rendered soluble in the 
process of manufacture. A second entry (2), which is 
explanatory of the ‘first, is sometimes made, which 
states the actual amount of phosphate of lime (chemically 
termed monocaleium phosphate) which is soluble in 
water, and its percentage is always lower than that 
of the first. One more entry (3) may be found, namely, 
‘the percentage of insoluble phosphate of lime, or that 
part of the original material which has escaped 
alteration during the manufacture. To calculate, then, 
the amount per 100 1b. of the super of phosphoric acid 
contained in either 1 or 3, it is only necessary to 
multiply the percentages by 0:46, in 2 the amount is 
pond by multiplying by 0°607. The products from 1 
and 2 will be the same, as the two substances are 
identical, the first being a technical term, the second 
e chemical term. Caro must therefore be taken that 
both figures are not employed in the calculation. As 
an example, we quote the following analysis:— 
Per cent. 
1. “Soluble phosphate’ (equal to bone earth 
made soluble) .. . 21°84 
2. Soluble phosphate, monocalcium phosphate. 16°39 
8. Insoluble phosphate.. .. Speen, aut} 
Multiplying the percentages of 1 and 3 by 0:46, we 
find that 1 contains 10 lb, and 3 contains 24 Ib. of 
phosphoric acid, though not in the same state of 
combination. If 2 be multiplied by 0°607, the same 
result is obtained as when 1 is multiplied by O46. 
Of course, if the manure be wholly insoluble, as in 


the case of bones, there can then be no donbt as 
to which factor to employ. 
‘ Nitrogenous manures being also largely employed, 


either as sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, or 
raw bones, it is necessary to show how it is possible 


to translate a given number of pounds of nitrogen 
into sulphate of ammonia, &e., or vice versd. The 
analyses state, besides the phosphate of lime, the 


can be obtained from 
amount of nitrogen to 


percentage of ammonia which 
the bones. To caleulate the L 
which this percentage is equivalent, divide by 1-214; 
or, supposing that it is desired to know how much 
pure swphate of ammonia will contain the same weight 
of ammonia, then the ammonia in the bones must 
be multiplied by 3°88, and its equivalent in pure 
nitrate of soda will also be obtained by employing 
the multiplier 5 

In the same way we may calculate the quantities 
of guano which ave equivalent to known weights of 
sulphate of ammonia, &. The only other manure to 
which we need specially refer is kainit, which contains 
at least 24 per cent. of sulphate of potash. 
Multiplication” of the percentage of the sulphate by 
0-44 gives the amount of potash present. By the 
aid of these figures we hope that some of our 
readers will be able to understand, and to appreciate 
more thoroughly, the experiments which have been 
carried on for years past by such eamest workers 
as Messrs Lawes and Gilbert, and others. 


FORESTRY IN MOUNTAIN DISTRICTS. 
(Field, 26th November 1881.) 


Whilst the legislation of this country is feeling its way 
towards some remedial measures in reference to the in- 
creasing injury arising from floods, it may interest our 
readers to learn that so far back as the years 1860 avd 
1864 the French Government passed laws in reference 
to the planting and turfing of mountain districts with 
the view of preventing the formation of torrents. We 
are indebted to M. P. Demontzey (who holds the im- 
portant position of Conservateur des Toréts) for this in- 
formation, together with a vast mass of details as to 
the carrying out of the necessary works. M. Demontzey 
is well qualified to be the author of a practical treatise 
on the replanting and grassing of mountains, and the 
work is certified by the Ministers of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

The French Government, having the advantage of a 
Forestry Department, are more alive to the necessities 
of assisting proprietors to make improvements. We 
proceed to give a brief outline of the objects sought 
and the results. The laws to which we have referred 
have two branches—one of encouragement, the other of 
restriction. The former consists in the powers given to 
the State to stimulate proprietors, by grants of money 
and mgterial, to replant and renew unproductive soils or 
exhausted pastures, of which the actual condition would 
contribute either to the formation of new torrents or 
the extension of existing ones. This measure is applic- 
able to all mountain regions. It is essentially prevent- 
ative in its action, having for its final aim the main- 
tenance and protection of the soil by a series of re- 
planting or regrassing, which the law has named optional, 
and which are thus useful to the general interest, as 
well as advantageous to proprietors. The means of co- 
ercion give the right to improve in the name of public 
utility similar works called obligatory, of which a pre- 
liminary inquiry has proved the imperions necessity. 
The one is for prevention, the other for cure where the 
malady exists. ‘ 

The object of these two laws may be thus described. 
On one hand, to prevent the formation of torrents by 
the consolidation of the soil on mountain surfaces; a 
result obtained by optional planting and turting, and 
even sometimes by obligatory turfing. On the other hand, 
to suppress the effects of actual torrents by obligatory 
works of both kinds. Finally, to obtain and maintain 
by the results of these two primary effects the regulation 
of torrential rivers and the protection of valleys below. 

The observation of scientitic men led to the conclu- 
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sion that torrents, which rend the mountains and destroy 
their valleys, are one of the most powerful auxiliaries 
of those inundations increasingly frequent in the plains, 
and that the primary cause of the formation, as also of 
the extension of torrents, was the removal of trees. M. 
Surell established this theory in his ‘“‘ Etudes sur les 
Torrents des Alpes,’ and demonstrated the following 
propositions :— 

1. The presence of a forest on a soil prevents the 
formation of torrents. 

2. The destruction of a forest leaves the soil a prey 
to torrents. 

3. The development of forests causes the extinction 
of torrents. 

4, The fall of forests redoubles the violence of tor- 
rents; even causing them to be reformed. 

It was admitted during the discussions of the law of 
1864 that in special cases the forest might be replaced 
advantageously, at least in part, by the close vegetation 
of a grassy sward. These principles being established, 
it was necessary to go to work gradually, and above all 
to carry out a series of experiments of such duration 
and extent as would secure unimpeachable evidence. 
Moreover, the laws. being declared tentative, the funds 
supplied were only sufficient for preliminary experience. 
It is now more than sixteen years ago since the work 
was commenced. The numerous studies which have 
resulted, the valuable observations that haye been made, 
and, lastly, the undeniable and living proofs obtained, 
have victoriously silenced all objections. M. Demontzey 
tells us that in the higher regions of the Alps, the classic 
ground of torrents, one can see now numerous forests 
of resinous trees suitable to the climate, showing vigor- 
ous growth, not only in the basins of reception of 
primary torrents attacked by these works, but even on 
their steep banks, fixed and protected for ever; whilst 
these torrents themselves, once so formidable, have be- 
come streams not only harmless but most valuable, 
inasmuch as they supply good and abundant water for 
irrigation. The earlier chapters treat of the description 
and formation of torrents; their effect in the heart of 
the mountain, description of preparatory operations, and 
action of dams. This portion of the work is well and 
numerously illustrated, and a careful study of the draw- 
ings will assist in understanding the various means 
adopted to alter the character of torrents and prevent 
their mischievous character. 

The next portion of the work treats of planting. The 
object to be obtained is a woody vegetation which 
possesses the following conditions :— 

1. Roots so powerful asto inclose the soils with their 
numerous rootlets as in a net, so making them more 
porous and protecting them against being washed away. 

2. To afford a sufficient cover to shelter the surface 
from meteorological influences. 

3. To furnish humus more and more abundant, valu- 
able on one hand to fertilize the soil, and thus increase 
the growth ; and on the other, to furnish the retardation and 
the regulation of rain water or snow falling on the surface. 

4, To maintain, without momentary and perpetual 
interruption, these salutary effects, and develop them 
by the use of lime, 

Useful information is afforded as to the selection of 
trees. A mixture of Alpine and silver fir with oak seems 
to have done best in the climate of the Alps. Corsican 
and Austrian pines are also favourably mentioned. 

The necessary preparation of the surface for the re- 
ception of either the seed or the young trees, and which 
is required to a greater or less extent, according as 
climatic conditions are favourable or unfavourable, are 
described at great length. The various modes of ex- 
ecuting works of planting and growing are carefully de- 
scribed, these works having been obligatory. The details 
as to optional works, assisted by grants from Govern- 
ment, are given with great minuteness, and, to some 
extent, are but a repetition of information previously given, 


InsEcT-DESTROYING AppARATUS.—The cotton-worm, Co- 
lorado beetle, and other insects injurious to the cotton- 
plant, may be destroyed either by sprinkling solutions 
of various chemicals, such as London purple, over the 
plant, or by dusting the foliage with various poisons in 
the form of dry powders. A number of appliances for 
showering the plants with the solutions or powders have 
been introduced, but none have been constructed upon 
so large and complete a scale as some new machines, 
shown at Atlanta for the first time. The largest of 
these sprinklers is automatic in action, may be easily 
moved by one horse or mule, and will thoroughly drench 
every plant in twenty rows at the same time. It con- 
sists of a horizontal triangular frame of wood and iron, 
supported on three wheels,—one guiding-wheel in front, 
and two trailing-wheels behind,—a tank for the liquid, 
and a sprinkling device of novel form. On top of the 
frame is erected a wooden tripod, or derrick, and from 
the centre is suspended, near the top, a barvel for hold- 
ing the solution. A rope, pulley, and small windlass 
are also provided for lifting the barrel to its place. A 
rubber pipe extends from the bottom of the barrel to 
the rear of the machine, where it divides into branches 
—each branch hanging down behind the machine and 
between every second row of plants. Thus, if there are 
twenty rows of plants to be sprinkled, there are ten 
branch pipes. The elevated position of the barrel gives 
a good head to the streams, and the motion of the 
apparatus over the ground keeps the solutien agitated 
and prevents the mixture from clogging the pipes.— 
Century Magazine. 


Tue KurrpiNc or Brrs.—The bee, an insect pro- 
perly known by few, and more often erroneously exciting 
fear, offers through its unsurpassable industry and 
its productiveness an inestimable branch of industry. 
Above all, as surpassing in diligence and divers other 
qualities, as well as in bodily attractions, the 
“Italian bee” deserves mention. These bees are so 
harmless that it affords indeed pleasure to handle 
them, and really astonishing are their efficiency and 
their care of the gathered honey. The queen is of 
a golden yellow and extremely fertile, the former 
quality having also reference to the ordinary bees, 
making it a sight worth seeing to watch the various 
hues showing when the insects fly about in the 
sunshine, so much so as to attract even the stranger’s 
attention and make him their friend with a little 
closer inspection. ‘Their significance and profitableness 
cannot be underrated. Many hundredweights of 
American honey areannually imported at a comparati- 
vely high figure, which expenditure might be saved 
in cultivating the trade here. Many people besides 
would find both bodily and mental recreation in 
devoting their surplus time to a few hives, and have 
as compensation their table furnished with a slice or 
two of the beautiful honey so conducive to health. 
Considering the employment in a more material light 
—i.e., the way of making a living by it—its advantages 
are obvious. There is no necessity of buying or 
renting land, as with the farmer, for either grain- 
growing or cattle and sheep raising purposes. The 
bees fly about looking for their food, simultaneously 
bearing fruit to the orchard and flower-garden, and 
thereby benefiting the fruit and flower grower. The 
little attention hitherto paid to the matter has caused 
it to remain in an inefficient, unremunerative state, 
which to remedy I have brought with me a number 
of Italian queen bees. I should be happy to enter into 
correspondence with any one taking an interest in 


the matter, with a view to turn it to account, and © 


beg to add that the annual profit arising out of the 


undertaking, if properly and carefully managed, would ~ 
soon exceed £200 sterling.—WiLHELM ABRAM, Bee- — 
farmer, Care of German Consulate, Sydney, —Sydney 
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RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS MADE UPON THE BARKS OF 
CINNAMON AND CASSIA, atso upon THE 
OILS PXTRACTED THUREPROM. 

By J. Woodland, P'.L.8., I°.CS., etc.* 


Wishing to ascertain, if possible, the substance which 
causes an iodized decoction either of cinnamon or 
cassia to lose its blue colour, I made experiments 
upon the known constituents of the drugs with the 
result of finding that the volatile oils possess the 
property of absorbing iodine to a considerable extent, 
which peculiarity the other known constituents of 
the drugs seem to lack, and as far as the experiments 
made at present determine, the oils are the only 
coastituents having that decolorizing power. 

‘The oils of cinnamon and cassia both take away 
the blue colour imparted by iodine to a decoction 
of starch, and that of the former drug possesses this 
property to 2 much greater extent than is the case 
with that of cassia, although not in any constant 
proportion, the amount of iodine that is absorbed by 
the oils being dependent upon the age of the sample 
in an inverse ratio, as the greater the age of the 
oil the smaller is the quantity of iodine solution 
absorbed by it. This decolorization is more especially 
seen when the oil and iodine are dissolved in the 
same medium, such as_ rectified spirit or carbon 
bisulphide, but if the oil be diffused in water, and 
iodine solution with starch paste added, although the 
decolorization takes place quickly at first, yet after 
a time it proceeds but slowly, owing to the im- 
perfect contact of the reacting agents. Todine also 
dissolves in both of the oils, more quickly in that 
of cinnamon, and if the iodine be in excess, it im- 

arts to the solution in oil of cinnamon a rich red- 
ish-brown colour, whilst the more slowly formed 
solution in oil of cassia has a dull greenish-brown 
colour, with a very slight appearance of red after 
shaking. 

The quality of cinnamon or cassia bark being de- 

endent upon the amount of oil contained therein, 
it occurred to me that samples of these barks might 
have their value approximately determined by treating 
infusions or decoctions of them with a standard solu- 
tion of iodine, and accordingly experiments were made 
which show that although the quality of a bark of 
cinnamon or cassia can b2 quickly ascertained, the 
total amount of oil will not be indicated on account 
of the time taken by the oil to absorb the iodine. 
Decoctions of commercial samples of the powdered 
drugs were made, | gram of each been taken, and 
four of themabsorbed a decinormal solution of iodine 
in the following quantities :— 
; Cinnamon. 

No. ltook 6:9 c.c. to impart 
2 a coloration, 
Wo. 2 took 45 c.c. to impart 
a coloration. 
No. 

No, 


Cassia. 
No. 1 took 3°7 c.c. 
No. 2 took 2'1 c.c 
8 took +4'9c.c. to impart No. 5 took 3°3 c.c, 
a coloration. 
4 took 11'S c.c. to impart 
a coloration, 
The iodine solution was added until after shaking 
well, a distinct colour was seen in the froth. Of 
the four samples of cinnamon, numbers 2 


No. 4 took 2°3 c.e. 


& sathple of an average quality ought, if 1 gram be 
boiled with water and then cooled, to take at least 
6 o.c. of a decinormal solution of iodine to colour 
the froth. Cassia bark requires a much smaller amount 
of iodine to colour the froth, first, on account of the 
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and 3 were | 
poor ones, as there was not much odour emitted by | 
them, and from these and other experiments made, | 


oil not absorbing so much as before-mentioned, and, 
secondly, on account of the bark containing a smaller 
percentage of oil, 

In ascertaining if there is any other ingredient or 
principal in the cinnamon bark which absorbs iodine, 
great difficulty was experienced in expelling the whole 
of the volatile oil, for after boiling the powder with 
a strong solution of salt for four hours, the odour of 
the oil was still perceptible, and the decoloriziug 
properties still evident. Hence I conclude that a 
considerable quantity of this ingredient must be ieft 
behind after the distillation of the bark with salt 
water, as I am informed is the process in Ceylon,* 
and I should like to have the experience of anyoue 
who has witnessed the operation, there or elsewhere, 
related. 

After trying various chemicals, I found that litharge 
liberates the oil to the largest extent, and also the 
most quickly, but as with the others, incompletely, 
although whether its action is chemical or physical, 
I am not prepared to say. The oil was finally got 
rid of by boiling the powdered bark for a consider- 
able period with a strong brine, afterwards with a 
small percentage of slacked lime to convert the residue 
of the oil into cinnamate of calcium, and on acidifying 
one portion slightly with acetic acid and adding 
iodized starch, the colour was not removed, and no 
odour was perceptible on heating; through the other 
portion earbonic anhydride was passed, to convert any 
slaked lime into the carbonate, which was then boiled, 
and to the cool decoction iodized starch added with 
a negative result. hese experiments lead me to sup- 
pose that the oil is the ingredient that alone poss- 
esses the decolorizing property, but what compounds 
are formed beyond that of hydrolic acid when the oil 
and iodine combine I am not at present able to state. 

The same difficulty was experienced in attempting 
to exhaust the drug of its oil with benzol, carbon, 
bisulphide, chloroform, ether, rectified spirit, and al- 
cohol, although, they were used both bot and cold, 
as the residue when slightly heated invariably gave off 
the odour of the oil, and a decoction bleached iodized 
starch paste. 

It having recently come to my knowledge that oil 
of cassia is substituted for oil of cinnamon, a few 
experiments were performed, by some of which a 
distinction can. be made between the two oils. If 
nictric acid sp. gr. 1°36 be added to oil of cinnamon 
(1 part of the latter to 2 of the former), and the 
mixture shaxen, a bright orange-coloured liquid is 
first obtained, upon the surface of which floats an oranve 
resinous substance which slowly becomes deeper in 
colour until a beautiful cherry-red colour is visible, 
by which time it has changed to a liquid that floats 
on a lighter coloured substratum, which also in a short 
time becomes nearly of the same tint, bubbles then 
commence to appear, and shortly afterwards spont- 
aneous ebullition occurs with the evolution of nitrous 
fumes, and vapours of benzoic aldehyde ; by the time 
this ebullition has ceased, the amber coloured liquid 
commences to clear: itself and finally a 
liquid is left, 
surface, 

Upon oil of cassia nitric acid sp. gr. 1°36 has quite 
a different action, as after mixing | part of oil of 
cassia with 2 of nitric acid, a dirty green supernat- 
ant resinous mass (slowly turning brown) is sven 
floating on a yellowish liquid, and no further change 
iS undergone ; if a large excess of the acid be added 
after the first addition, the resinous mass changes to 
a deep reddish-brown, and the subnatant liquid takes 
a cherry-red colour, The same reaction occurs if 
large excess of nitric acid be added to oil of cas, 
at first, but in neither of these there a) 


clear amber 
with orange globules floating on the 


CASOsS th 


*As in the case of the Sikhim Cinchona bark.—l 
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spontaneous ebullition or evolution of the nitrous 
fumes and benzoic aldehyde vapours. 

If oil of cassia be mixed with oil of cinnamon the 
reaction with nitric acid takes place as with oil of 
cinnamon, but more tardily, according to the amount 
of cassia oil present, and at the end of the process a 
turbid subnatant liquid is seen instead of a clear one, 
as is the case with pure oil of cinnamon. 

Spirit of nitrous ether can also be used to distin- 
guish between these oils, as it forms aclear solution 
with that of cinnamon, but a turbid one with that 
of cassia. 

Distinction can also be made between the powders 
of cinnamon and cassia, for on shaking cinnamon 
powder with iodine water, a greenish brown colour 
only is seen, whilst cassia powder treated similarly 
imparts a black colour. A better way, however, is to 
make a decoction of the powder and, when cold, add 
tincture of iodine in excess, when on shaking well in 
a test-tube the froth of the cinnamon decoction is 
distinctly yellow, and that of cassia grey or black, 
and if cassia powder be mixed with cinnamon, the 
characteristic froth of the cassia can he distinctly seen. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the author of this paper. 

Professor Attfield hoped that the author would con- 
tinue his experiments with the view of ascertaining 
the special conditions under which this substance would 
absorb iodine. The absorption of iodine by essential 
oils was a matter involved in a good deal of obscurity. 
The amount absorbed appeared to depend a good deal 
on conditions, and if Mr. Woodland would look into 
those conditions, it was possible he might be able to 
give a good method of distinguishing between these 
substances. 

Mr. Brady said with regard to the employment of 
salt water in the distillation of oil of cinvamon he had 
seen a statement to that effect, in Pereira’s ‘ Materia 
Medica,’ and it had been repeated elsewhere, but he 
did not think that salt was employed generally in 
Ceylon.* Inthe only distilling establishment he visited, 
not only was salt water not used, but the distilled 
water was used again and again, for a manifest eco- 
nomic reason. 

Mr, Greenish said he had heard Mr. Brady state 
that there were several kinds of cinnamon, ~eight or 
ten; he should like to know whether the particular 
kind of cinnamon used in these experiments was 
noticed, because naturally it would have an influence 
on the result. ; 

Mr. Brady said the different kinds were merely 
planters’ varieties; he did not think anyone could 
define them. A planter would be able to tell the 
different sorts, but he did not think there were even 
commercial names for them. | 


Mr. Greenish asked if there were any mode of | 


distinguishing them. 

Mr. Brady replied certainly not except by an expert, 
It was more like commercial sorting than botanical 
separation. 

Mr. Greenish gaid probably it would have an in- 
fluence on the result of the experiment. 

Mr. Brady said practically oil of cinnamon was 
made by the poorer planters, usually half-caste Portu- 
guese, who would not take the trouble either to 
cultivate the shrub properly or to prepare the bark 
for sale as fine cinnamon, and it was quite a ques- 
tion whether growing the finest cinnamon really paid 
the planters so well as using it in the rough con- 
dition as chips for distilling the oil. 


~* We remember making enquiries af the instance 
of the late Mr. Henry Mead, and we were distinctly 
informed that salt never was used.—Kn, 


ON RED (CINCHONA) BARK. 
By John Eliot Howard, F.R.S., F.L.8.* 


In order to present more definitely the results of 
recent information on this subject, together with 
some suggestions for discussion at the Conference, I 
must (in ‘some sense) begin at the beginning aud show 
what I mean by ‘‘Rel Bark.” 

The limitation of the genus Cinchona to those 
plants which have capsules dehiscent from the base 
towards the apex seems to me most correcb and 
natural. I think my friend, Professor Karsten, has 
done good service to quinology, not only by the magni- 
ficent and unique plates and descriptions, in his 
splendid volumes, of the Cinchona cordifolia and C. 
lancifolia (for instance), but also of the lesser known 
group which he includes to my regret undér the 
same head of Cinchonas (Cinchona, sectio Hiterasca.) 

These have capsules variously dehiscent, though in 
other respects closely allied to the Cinchone. I have 
recently met with specimens of the bark of two of 
these, together with leaves and, in one case, very 
well preserved capsules, evidently of the Oinchona 
pedunculata, Karsten. ‘The other [ referred, with less 
certainty, to another of his species, C. wundata, Krs. 

I was informed that neither of these barks, when 
examined by Dr. Paul, manifested any trace of alkal- 
oid. Is not this a reason (if confirmed) for the 
limitation of the term Cinchona to those plants which, 
having the capsules dehiscent from the base, also 
possess the medicinal properties from which the name 
is derived? To these alone it seems properly to belong. 

When we come to the definition of species, the 
difficulty of discrimination increases so much that 
some (even of those who are interested in the cultiv- 
ation) seem inclined to throw up the whole subject 
in despair, and to believe in unlimited hybridity and 
change, instead of that exact fixedness of type which, 
at all events since the researches of the early Spanish 
botanists, have marked the South American species. 

Pavon especially was very careful in his selection 
of specimens, so that out of forty-one sorts which I 
possess of his collection, I am able to recognize at 
least twenty-eight as met with in commerce and as 
like as if they came off the same trees. 

I have thus found amongst the barks of commerce, 
the bark of most of the species described by Pavon 
and his associates, and by Mutis and Zea, exactly 
reproduced with every minute feature. I have had 
the satisfaction of cultivaiing many, and of receiving 
specimens from the native habitats and the adopted 
countries of many others, and my conclusion is that 
fixity of type is the rule, and variability the ex- 
ception. I donot deny that this latter occurs (through 
hybridity) 1n India; bunt I agree with the late Dr. 
Weddell in thinking that there is not usually much 
opportunity for this in South America. I can add © 
that Dr. Weddell’s specimens are admirably true to — 
type. ‘ { 

Tee in India the probability is that many of the — 
variations observed are connected with the following — 
_ characteristics, observed first by the Spanish botanists, 
' and which I will now briefly explain. 4 

All the different species of Cinchona (so far as — 
observed) exist under different, slightly varying forms, — 

of which it seems impossible to say that any one is | 
the original Species and the others varieties. For | 
instance, I have now, growing from seeds gathered by — 
the diligent collector, Robert Cross, two forms of the | 
Cinchona cordifolia, from two different localities ; one 
of which, from a place called Coralis Inza, possesses 
the true cordate form of leaf as represented by 
Karsten in his plate of Oinchona cordifolia ; the other 
thongh equally in its marked characteristics the “ hard 
Carthagena” or ‘‘cordifolia” bark of Mutis, does 
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yet show one leaf true to the type. The Coralis Inza 

form is much richer in quinine, and has consequently 

(at my recommendation) been transplanted by Mr. 

Cross to India, where I hope it muy prosper, and 

perhaps be found useful. 

Having premised these observations, I now come to 
the question ot ‘Red Bark,” of which the true species 
is, as defined by Pavon, the Cinchonw succirubra, so 

named by this botanist from the peculiarities of the 
juice, which he detines as follows :— 

“Tn arborenm corticumque amputatione succum 
lacteum primum profluit; postea in colorem intense 
-rubicundum transmutatur, unde cascarilla colorada 
nomen oritur, ” 

That is to say, it is named ‘* Red Bark” (in Spanish 
as above), from this peculiarity in the juice, True 
Red Bark is, as I have shown in my ‘ Illustrations 
of the Nueva Quinologia,’ the product of Cinchona 
succtrubra of Pavon. But OC. succirubra, like other 
species, exists under somewhat different forms, as 
will be seen by examination of the specimens I send 
to illustrate the subject. 

One source of variations is connected with the macho 
and hembra forms of the same plant; that is to say 
the preponderence of the male and female elements in 
the flower, attended, as well shown by Dr. Weddell, 
with corresponding changes in the rest of the plant. 
The colour of the flowers, for instance, varies in its 
intensity. Another contrast between different forms 
is found in the perfectly glabrous or subpubescent 
under surface of the leaf. This, as defined by Payon, 
and as found generally in India, is perfectly smooth. 
As defined by Klotsch, it is foliis subtus peberulis, 
judging (as he did) from a specimen of Pavon’s in 
the Berlin Museum. 

These differences, apparently trivial, are neverthe- 
| less important to the cultivator ; the pernicious effects 

of the rapid oxidation of the cinchotannic acid | 
have explained in the ‘Nueva Quinologia,’ so that 
we may fairly say, the more truly colorado or red* the 
bark, the less probability there is of good results in 
the alkaloids. I send for the Museum small specimens— 
(A) of Pavon's own collection; of the genuine Red 
Bark (B) in commerce; and of the more resinous sort 
(C), which 1 have described in the above work, as they 
used to be imported from South America; fetching 
a high price, but useless to the quinine manufacturer, 
containing in each case about 2 per cent of alkaloids, 
the most predominant, cinchonine and cinchonidine, 
The truest Red Bark in India will come to this by 
age. The state of deyeneration which I have described 
fat p. 14, sub voce C. sucvirubra) was believed, by 
Mr. Broughton, to have set in during the continuance 
of his observations, and I have recently had the 
opportunity of examining specimens, carefully selected 
Mr. Cross Irom the Government Gardens at 
which present the much more mature 
bark as exhibiting the true characteristics of genuime 
Red Bark, both in physical characteristics and in the 
nature of the alkaloids it contains. 

3 I have forwarded specimens of. these (D), No. 19 
‘and No. 20, as sent by Mr. R. Cross, with the fol- 
lowing information :— 

Analysis of No. 19. 
Quinine ‘91 per cont=sulphate of quinine 121 per cent. 
Cinchonidine 1°43. per cent. 
Cinchonine 3°S+ per cent. 
Amorphous alkaloid 1:14 per cent. 

Analysis of No, 20. 
Quinine ‘86 per cent sulphate of quinine 1'15 per cent. 
Cinchonidine 208 per cent. 
Cinchonine 3:66 jer cent, 
Amorphous alkaloid 1:06 per cent. 
On these barks L have remarked thus in @ recent 


~* The redder {he worse.—Lp, 


report to the Marquis of Hartington :— 

‘‘Both these are most characteristic specimens of 
Red Bark, and the produce well illustrates the mist 
which I have constantly pointed out, of the excessive 
cultivation of this species. The bark of such trees 
ean only be made serviceable by ‘renewing’; other- 
wise the oxidizing process goes forward to the ultim- 
ate destruction in old trees of almost all the alkaloids.” 

In the same report I have particularly contrasted 
with ‘the above, Mr. Cross’s No. 18 (E) as follows :— 

“Under No. 18 I find valuable inform»tion. This 
is called ‘Red Bark,’ but is indeed, not Red Bark at 
all, but, as described by the Spanish botanists, ‘ cinna- 
mon-coloured bark’ (acanclada). According to these 
authorities, when the trunk is wounded a clear juice 
flows out, which changes to a golden colour.” (See 
my ‘Nueva Quinologia’ under head of C, coccinea, 
vulgo cascarilla, serrana scanelada y Pata de Gallinazo.) 

Lruncis incisis, succum crystallinum exaudant, posicaque 
in aurewm colorem convertitur. 

‘* Under similar circumstances the C. succivubra yields 
a milky juice which changes to an intensely red 
colour.,.[t is rightly named by Cross, Pata de Gullinazo.” 

I published information on both these barks in 
1862, and my work was sent out by the Governinent 
to, I suppose, all the stations, but apparently we 
have these ¢wo species still united under the designa- 
tion of C. succirubra. I know not to what extent 
the species prevails in India, but it is satisfectory to 
believe that it is a much better sort for cultivation 
than that with which it is confounded, as is shown by 
the following analysis of ([)*:--- 

Quinine 2:°27=quinine sulphate 3:03 per cent. 

Cinchonidine 321 per cent, 

Cinchonine 3'l7 per cent. 

Aworphous alkaloid 93 per cent. 

But we have not only two but three species con- 
founded under the heading of C. succirubra, as 1 have 
convinced myself by comparing together the specimens 
which I send, together with information from Mr. 
R. Spruce, the collector of the seed for India, also 
from the late Mr. MeIvor, and from examination of 
specimens of bark from India and also quite recently 
from St. Thomas. 

This is the cuchicara or ‘‘pig’s skin sort” of Red 
Bark, little valued in commerce of old, the’ appe - 
ance being against it, but apparenily of greater valne 
than the true Red Birk as regards contents in alkal- 
oid. See specimen (I) and analysis. 

Analysis of Bark from St. Thomas 


Quinine Chinchoni- Cinchon- 
Sulph. Quinine. dine. ine, Amorph 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
Large quills ...2°86 2:14 3°26 2-49 ‘S89 
Medium quills..2°31 1-73 3°16 2°28 ‘91 
Small quills ...1 §3 1°37 2:00 1°34 1:00 
I will give in an appendix the remarks written by 
Mr. Spruce himself on inspection of the C. ery/hrantha 
of Pavon (as represented in my illustration» of the 


‘Nueva Quinologia’), which he says is probably true 
cuchicara, : 


According to Spruce the C, conglome rata and C. 
umbellulifera of the ‘Nueva Quinologia’ are ; robably 
allied 3} ee es. 

The propagation of so many millions of trees of 
what is called GC. succirubra in India, azsinst all 
cautions and in peglect of all the mformati I have 
been able to reproduce from the carefa! Spanish 
botanists. impresses on my mind very stro:gly the 
inquiry cvi bono as to any information I am giving 
now and might be able to render hereafter.} 

*So that we ought to cultivate that with 
coloured bark and not the dee p red, Ep. 

tMr. Howard, as quinine maker, objected to C. sucei- 


rubra altogether,—Ep, 
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I reflect, however, that amongst the private cult- 
ivators there are some who gladly avail themselves 
of the best scientific information they can obtain ; 
and who will find in the end that they have done 
well to attend to the careful discrimination of the 
species, and also of the forms of the species, and 
in giving their attention to the cultivation only of those 
most adapted to thei purpose. 

From the observations of Mr. Spruce I do 
not suppose that it is easy for an unpractiséd eye 
to discriminate between these species when not in 
flower; but Mr. Cross writes to me that he alone 
saw the tres in its native habitat and collected the 
plants at the foot of a precipice when in company 
with the son of a cascarillero. It is, at all events, 
rather late now to attempt any separation. The seed 
of the different species has been put by the col- 
lectors into the same bags, so that all is uncertainty. 
The Jamaica sort seems to me to represent very per- 
fectly the subpubescent type of a true C. succirubra, 
according to the specimen described by Klotzsch. It 
is, moreover, richer in alkaloid than the average Red 
Bark of the Hast Indies, which for the most part 
(but not without exception of better qualities) must 
belong to the glabrous type. 

I have, now growing, a plant of a kindred sort, 
the var. pubescens of Mclvor, and am not disinclined 
to think that it may be (after all) one of the cognate 
species as mentioned above, instead of a hybrid. If 
I can succeed in getting it to flower, I shall per- 
haps be able to solve the question. 

Professor Trimen, Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Ceylon, says in Report for 1880 :— 

“‘] have also received from the Government plant- 
ation at Nediwuttum, Nilgris, a Wardian case with 
some young plants of the kind called* C. officinalis, 
var. pubescens by Mr. Howard, but considered a hybrid 
by the late Mr. Mclvor. Owing to the remarkably 
careless packing these were nearly all dead on arrival, 
but a few have survived and are doing well. They 
possess much the appearance of C. succirubra at present.” 

I am informed by a private cultivator in Ceylon 
that it forms a handsome tree, differing in its mode 
of growth from C. succtrubra. (See Appendix.) 

Another planter tells me he has of this sort, which 
he identifies with the tree in my possession, not less 
than 300,000 plants in various stages, from which he 
expects great results, 

I must now draw to aconclusion this I fear, rather 
prolonged paper by suggesting as a subject for dis- 
cussion, whatis the difference in therapeutic efficacy 
between pharmaceutical preparations of C. succirubra 
and C. officinalis ? 4 

It is probable that in future these will almost ex- 
clusively be made from the barks grown in India, and 
at present the former seems to be the most recommended. 

J cannot believe that the medicinal effect will be the 
same in both cases. I have before stated that the 
astringent principle shows an entire divergence in the 
two different barks as tested by various reagents. 
1 am not aware that either in one case or the other 
any medicinal inquiry has taken place. The same 
observation may be made as to the remaining con- 
stituents of the C, succirubra and the C. ojficinalis, in 
the former case much more complicated than in the 
latter. 

The supply of cultivated bark from South America 
will probably go entirely into the hands of the quinine 
manufacturers, This may also be the case with the 
best of the C. officinalis, but much of what is cult- 
ivated is of an inferior description. 

{ will not add anything respecting the relative 


*j simply suggested it being called ‘‘ var. pubescens,” 
looking upon it as a hybrid. Itis quite unlike C. offic- 
inalis. Lt would be better to call it (simply) ‘‘ Howard’s 
Bort,” 


constituents in alkaloids, but conclude with an observ- 
ation of Lord Bacon (quoted by Dr. Kentish, one 
of the early writers (1784) on Peruvian bark), that 
mankind are far too apt to contemplate nature as if 
from the top of a tower, without descending to the 
investigation of details.” 

Practically, however, the substitution of theory for 
scientific investigation is sure to lead to very unsatis- 
factory results. 

In the present 
confusion :— 

When ‘‘ Red Bark” is spoken or written about, it 
may be the produce of— 
| (A). C. succtrubra. 

a. Glabrous form. 
(3. Subpubescent form. 


instance we have the following 


or— 

(B). Coccinea, Pavon, (?), Pa to de Gallinaxo. 
or— 

(C). ‘‘ Pubescent”’ sort of Howard. 
or— ; 

(D). C. conglomerata, Pavon., casc. colorado, pro- 


ducing, according to Cross, the morada sort of Red 

Bark, of which I send specimen [G]. 

or— 

(BE). C. erythrantha, Pay. (2) case. cuchicara. 
APPENDIX. 

[Remarks written by R. Spruce on my Quinologia. 

‘Notule ad Quinologiam novam Spectande, R.S.’] 

Cinchona, 


‘°C. coccinea, Pav., Pato di Gallinazgo (Kicuador).— 
Plainly the true Pata di Gallinazo of the Quitensian 
Andes, and seen by me in the very same localities 
(Chillanes, Guaranda), also in valleys of Pallatanza 
and Alausi. I could not distinguish it by the leaves 
alone from the Cuchicara, growing along with it, but 
the Indians say they can always tell it. Its bark 
has some commercial value, that of the cuchicara 
none. The two agree in the very stout leaf veins, 
the corymbose inflorescence and the dull scarlet or 
brick-red colow of the flowers, quite different from 
the red or roseate hue of the flowers of most other 
cinchone, 

“@, erythrantha, Pay., compared with the Pata di 
Gallinazo by Pavon himself, is probably true cuchicara. 
The acute venation and the locality (bill forests of 
Guayaquil and Jaen) seem to confirm this view. 

“°C. conglomerata, Par.—Except for the elongated 
panicle, this much resembles a pubescent form of the 
cuchicara.” : 

: APPENDIX. 
[Extract from ‘ Nueva Quinologia,’ C. succirubra, p. 14.] 

“In the red bark it is to be remarked that the 
brick-red colour, which as Ruiz observes, is not found 
in the growing plant, but in the dried bark, is really 
an excretory product of vegetation, a part used up 
and brought by contact with the air into a state in 
which it can no longer be serviceable to the living 
plant and from which it degenerates by a still further 
degradation into wmus, as we have reason to con- 
clude, both from following out the above experiments 
on the changes of colours to their last result, and 
from observing analogous changes in the bark itself 
as it verges towards its latest stage. The pieces of 
flat red bark possessing the finest colour are generally 
remarkable for their specific lightness, having a texture 
analogous to that of wood that has lost its firmness 
by incipient decay. Indeed, it is by a process of 
eremacausis that the red bark acquires its colour ; 


* Solent autem homines naturam tanquam ex prealia 
turri et 4 longe despicere, et circa generalia niminm occu- 


magjs vera et utilis foreb comprehensio,-—L, i,, cap, 1. 
i ‘ 


pari; quando, si descendere placuit, et ad particularia 
acciclere, resque ipsas attentius et diligentius inspicere, 
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the cinchotannic acid in which it abounds having 
become oxidized and changed into cinchona red, and 
under these conditions the alkaloids also appear to 
undergo some corresponding alterations. They are now 
implicated with resin, which appears to have also 
become oxidized so as to act the part of an acid, 
and is with difficulty separated ; the chlorophyll has 
disappeared, Kinovic acid is still present; gum, which 
contributed to this so-called resinous character and 
was abundant in the bark of the smaller branches, 
has undergone a decrease. But the most remarkable 
feature is the altered conditions of the alkaloids them- 
selves, Quinine, which formed a considerable portion 
of the whole, is now greatly diminished, cinchonine 
and cinchonidine remaining much the same, The 
total percentage has undergone no diminution, and an 
alkaloid, quinicine (?) which was either entirely absent 
from the smaller quills, or present in a feeble pro- 
portion, now appears in notable quantity, 

“*This was the result of my observations on South 
American barks up to 1862, I then thought the 
total percentage of alkaloids had not diminished with 
age. ‘lhe quinicine (?) I found associated with aricine(?) 
or perhaps the quina (?) of Batka,” 

The chief part of this troublesome and noxious 
residuum I now suppose to be paricine (1881.) 

Correspondence as to the New Species. 

In order to show at once the importance and the 
difficulty of this investigation, I add the following 
letters, which complete the history of the subject up 
to the present time. 

I have written to India for more precise botanical 
details. 

Description by a Planter of the Pubescent Species. 

“This tree has a very thick stem and the bark also 
was very thick. ‘The foliage of the tree forms a 
perfect pyramid; the branches dropping down and then 
turning up at the ends, The leaves are of a dark 
green colour, rather round «st the ends and very 


pubescent on the under side,” 

b Analysis of Bark. 

- Quinine, Cinchonidine. Cinchonine. Quinidine, 
t 3°50 ELS 0, 24. 0°35 
x equal to sulph. quinine 4°67 per cent. 


(From Mr, McIvor’s Letters. ) 
**Ootacamund, Dec, 10, 1873. 


“This bark is taken from a hairy leaved variety 
of C. officinalis, It is a tree of wonderful growth, 
6 produces enormously thick bark and the tree is 
lof injured by wind. The tree from which I now 
and you the bark is only five years old. It is 26 ft. 
high and has a stem of 16 in, circumference at the 
and the bark now sent you is taken in a 
ip from the stem to the height of about 13 ft. 
rom the ground. 

| “This tree grows at least twice as fast as the C, 
wecirubra, The bark of this variety which I sent to 
Dr. de Vrij was taken from a tree grown at o high 
levation, and from a N. W. exposure. The bark 
tow sent you is taken from a tree growing at alow 
Hlevation with a N. E.:exposure, Dr. de Vrij found 
he bark of this species to yield 10°67 of total alkal- 
fds with 4°72 of crystallized sulphate of quinine. 
“Tf under all conditions this bark be found to 
ield this amount of alkaloids, and especially quinine, 
6 i8 certainly the best plant we can grow, being 
ardy and of rapid growth and perfectly free from 
anker aud other diseases to which the o/icinalis and 
specially the calisaya are liable. I therefore sincerely 
Ope that you will be able to confirm Dr. de Vrij’s results, 
od if this occurs in the two barks taken from differ- 
at positions and elevations it will establish the value 
' the species beyond doubt, As the matter at present 
ands, the extraordinary vigorous habit of growth 


the more, as My, 


and hairy leaves, leave on my mind the iinpression 
that it is a species of rather doubtful quin ine-pro- 
ducing qualities, I shall therefore be very glad if 
you are able to confirm Dr. de Vrij’s results.” 

My analysis was as follows :— 


Sulph. Quinine “0 6:00 per cent. 

Sulph. Cinchonidine 5°00 By 

Cinchonine... oe rae 0°00 ae 

Amorphous Alkaloid 0°60 a 
12:20 


Thus rather beyond Dr, de Vrij’s results. 
**Ootacamund, April 30, 1874, 

“Allow me to thank you very much for your letter 
of the 20th February last, and your kindness in having 
made the analysis of my hairy leaved variety of 
C. officinalis, This plant is, I believe, a true officinalis, 
but as it had the aspect of a bad quinine producing 
species, I received with some doubt the several previous 
analyses I got of this variety, and therefore troubled 
you to examine its bark. I am now quite confident 
that this will be one of the most profitable varieties 
we can grow on the Nilgiris, and our cultivators here 
will, therefore, be much indebted to you for the 
information your letter contains. 

“There are two strong growing varieties very much 
alike, the one having a very smooth leaf, the other 
(your pubescens) a hairy leaf. The two plants, a few 
yards off, look quite identical. They are so in habit 
and vigorous growth, and it was two years ago {therefore 
in 1872) that my attention was attracted by the hairy 
leaved variety, on all occasions on which I tested or got 
it tested, yielding a much larger amount of quinine and 
total alkaloid than the other. 

“No doubt the specimens sent you, and to which you 
refer, were of the smooth leaf growing variety. It is 
to be regretted that your pubescens (which I think is 
very well named), produces so much cinchonidine; but 
as this alkaloid is rising in the market and in public 
esteem, in a few years this objection may diminish, but 
5°50 of quinine is, I concluded, a bark that will always 
command the attention of manufacturers. 

“Although C. pubescens is a mere variety, still, it 
comes true from seed, and I have not noticed any seedling 
of the hairy variety produce the smooth leaved variety, 
so closely allied to it, or vice versa.” 

* Ootacamund, June 27, 1874. 


“T had great pleasure to receive your letter of the 
29th ult., and will have much pleasure in sending you 
dried specimens of the C. pubescens, and the kindred 
smooth leaved variety, as soon as I am able to get 
them. At present the plants are out of the flower and 
we are in the middle of our rains and enveloped in 
mists. The pubescens is, I think, intermediate between 
C. succirubra and C. officinalis, but partakes more of 
the officinalis type. It is a much more robust growth 
than either, and in all situations far outtops the succirubra. 
I send you a few seeds which, I have no doubt, you 
will find come up quite true, as it does not vary very 
much when raised from seed, when the plants from 
which the seeds are collected are kept separate from 
other kinds. 

“T take the liberty of again sending you some bark 
of C. pubescens. The bark is the narrow strip left on 
the same tree from which I took the bark sent to you 
in December last. If not giving you too much tronble, 
I would very much like to know what this bark yields ; 
Broughton and Dr, Bidie have been 
trying to impress on the Government here, that mossing 
does not improve the bark on the trees generally, but 
that the renewing bark drains the alkaloids from the 
natural bark adjoining, fi¢., that the alkaloids in the 
natural bark are trausferred to the renewing bark. 

“T do not believe this to be the case; buat if it is 
80, in any degree, the bark now sent you will show ex- 
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actly to what extent this takes place, as the narrow 
strips of bark were swrounded on all sides by renewing 
bark. I send a small specimen of the renewed bark, 
also taken from the same species as the barksent’ you.” 

[The strips, like the original bark, presented the 
appearance of thick fine bark, and gaye even a better 
yesult than those gathered seven months before, thus 
completely dispelling the transference hypothesis. ] 

The analysis was as follows :— 


Sulphate of Quinine .. 6°94 
is) Cinchonidine .. 4°48 

A Cinchonine 0:20 

» Quinidine 0-14 
Amorphous Alkaloid 1:14 
12°90* 


Mr. Melvor continues :— 

“This theory of the transference of alkaloids has been 
got up, I believe, to impress on our Goyernment the 
disadvantage of mossing, but even if the alkaloids are 
transferred we would not lose anything. But the trans- 
ference of any material once deposited in one part of 
a vegetable tissue to that of another part is unknown. 
A notable example of this is found in the graft, Here 
two plants differmg in their nature are placed in the 
closest combination, yet in the experience of upwards 
of two thousand years, and with almost every species of 
plant, the stock has not been found to communicate to 
the graft, or the graft to the stock, in the minutest degree, 
any of those subtle influences on which depend the 
size and flavour of a fruit, or the colour of a flower, 
both the stock and graft retaining through their existence 
their respective qualities; though the stock is built up 
by the sap elaborated by the leaves of the graft, and 
the graft supplied with its nourishment - through the 
roots of the stock. Moreover, if the alkaloids are trans- 
ferred, they are not transferred in the same conditions, 
especially so in red barks, as we find renewed red bark 
very rich in quinine, and this on trees where the natural 
bark contains scarcely any quinine.” 

“ Ootacamund, August 16, 1875. 

“Of C. pubescens we planted on private plantations 
20 acres last year, and this year we planted out 60 acres 
of this plant on the Kartary estate. 

“T have another seedling raised with the same batch 
of hybrids, which promises to be better than C. pubescens, 
at least, so far as I have been able to ascertain, it 
yields nearly 10 per cent of sulphate of quinine; but 
I shall send specimens of this variety and of the bark 
also. We have only a few plants of this kind, and I 
overlooked it in my investigations of last year. It is 
not unlike No. 3 of De Vrij’s analysis, but has a more 
oblong leaf.” 

I did not receive the above-mentioned specimens, and 
consequently am without the means of identifying the 
three sorts mentioned above. 

The tree which Mr. Mclvor sent me proved to be quite 
different in the bark, and I judge of no value. Some 
mistake had occurred and this threw me oft the scent 
and led me to give credence to the theory of hybridization 
which is easily called in (like some other theories) to 
satisfy minds that do not desire the labour of really 
fathoming difficult questions. 

It will be seen by what follows that the theory of 
hybridization must be set aside, in this case at least. 

I do not find any further reference in letters from 
Mr. MclIvor except in one received after his return from 
Ceylon, which journey led to his lamented decease. In 
this letter he speaks of its coming true from seed. 

(Irom Colonel Beddome.) 
“The Nilghiris, June 24, 1881. 

‘We haye a very valuable species here in what Howard 
calls officinalis vax. pubescens. There are two varieties, 
one quite glabrous on the under surface of the leaf, 


* And yet My, Moons got very poor results.—Lp, 


known here as magnifolia, and the other yery downy, 
called pubescens. ‘They were both supposed to be hybrids 
of Nilghiri origin; but they are no hybrids. I find 
them in our oldest plantations. Cross says he recognizes 
the glabrous one as the “ Pata de Gallinazo” of the 
bark collectors on the Chimborazo, and that he found 
it at a much higher elevation than succirubra, and it 
grows here at a much higher elevation than succirubra, 
growing splendidly at over 7,000 feet, where succirubra 
will not grow at all. : ; 

“Two bales of this sold last month in England at 
a higher price than any officinalis. It was the best 
we have sent home. ‘There is another distinct species 
that I cannot name. It has its leaves very hairy on 
both surfaces, like Pahudiana, but the flowers difter from 
that species, and it has an extraordinary bark, very rough 
and corky. There are only fiye trees of it in our 1865 
plantations. Cross says it is the true crispa of the Loxa 
neighbourhood,* and that he only has ever collected it, 
and that he sent the seed of it here with officinalis 
seed in 1863, but that McIvor said it had never germ- 
inated. There are two trees here known as officinalis 
var. crispa. One is a very narrow leayed form, which 
is easily recognized, but not, I think, of any worth. The 
other is said to be known in Ceylon as “ crispa,”’ and 
is only a smaller-leaved form of ordinary officinalis and 
quite runs into the type. 

“T think on the Nilghiris at elevations above 5,000 feet, 
every species and variety should give way to the Uritu- 
singa var. of officinalis, and to the species and varieties 
we call magnifolia and pubescens. They are both of 
splendid growth and both have a very high percentage 
of quinine. The Calisayas all die out here, and so do 
the Grey Barks. They certainly require a lower elevation, 
but even in a warmer ¢limate our long drought may be 
too trying for them.”’} 

(To be continued. ) 


WHICH KINDS OF CINCHONA BARK SHOULD 
BE USED IN PHARMACY ? 
By HE. M. Holmes, F.L.S.t 

The cinchona barks, cultivated in Jaya, India, Ceylon, 
and Jamaica, etc., have formed for some years a recular 
article of commerce, and are now generally acknowledged 
to be superior in quality to those imported from South 
America. 

These barks ave not recognized by the pharmacopeeias, 
and they cannot therefore be legally used in pharmacy. 
This is the more to be regretted because it is well known, 
at least to all who are conversant with the dnchona 


«trade, that the South American barks obtainable in retail 


commerce at the present time, although closely agreeing 
in appearance, and even in some external characters, with 
the descriptions given of the official barks, are often com- 
paratively worthless. 

Pharmacists are consequently placed in the undesirable 
predicament of being compelled by law to use inferior 
bark when better is obtainable. It therefore appears to~ 
be a suitable subject to bring before the Pharmaceutical 
Conference in order to obtain from representative pharm- 
acists as well as from experts in bark analysis, a con- 
sensus of opinion and an amount of practical information 
which should have ‘some weight in leading the framers’ 
of future pharmacopeias to remove this anomaly. 

The points on which I venture to express an opinion, 
and on which it appears tome that discussion is necess- 
ary, are as follows :— 

1. It is desirable that cultivated cinchona barks should 
replace the uncultivated barks in medicine and pharmacy ? 

2. What variety can most advantageously be used? 


* Rather the Orespilla ahumada which should be Payon’s _ 


C. decurrentifolia.—J. WH. A. 


+ Why should the grey barks (micrantha), &c., be 4 


cultivated ?—Ip. 


} Road before the British Pharmaceutical Conference, 
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retail purchaser could be furnished by the wholesale | 
druggist with a statement of the percentage of alkaloids | 
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3. The advantages of uniformity of strength of pre- 
parations of cinchonas. 

' With regard to these points I have the following re- 
marks to offer for consideration. 

It is evident from recent papers in jownals devoted 
to pharmacy in this country, the Continent, and the 
United States, that it is practically impossible to obtain 
in retail commerce at the present time, with regularity 
and certainty, cinchona bark of uniform quality, for the 
following reasons :— 

The South American cinchona and allied trees 
are not wholly known to Huropeans, and many worthless 
kinds exist, which bear so strong a resemblance to official 
bark as to mislead the purchaser, and possibly even the 
collector. These inferior barks are known to be mixed, 
either intentionally or otherwise, with the better kinds, 
so that it has bedome necessary to analyse all the South 
American barks that come into the market. 
ae The demand for good cinchona bark, 7.c., such as 
ill yield a large percentage of quinine, easily separable 


in the crystalline state, is so great that the whole of the 


available material practically passes into the hands of 
the quinine manufacturers, while the inferior or ‘“ drug- 
gists’”” barks find their way into the hands of the retail 
purchaser. 

(c). The wholesale dealer is often compelled by the 
requirements of his customers to purchase barks of fine 
appearance and moderate price, rather than of superior 
quality. On the other hand, the cultivated cinchona 
barks are not mixed with false barks, but there is at 
present, and probably will be for some years, difficulty in 
obtaining good qualities of yellow and pale barks, the 
supply of these not being as yet equal to the demand 
for them for the purpose of making quinine, while several 
hybrid species, yielding inferior bark, are not unfrequently 
sold with those of good quality, and cannot be distin- 
guished by external characters, except by experts. But 
one variety of cultivated bark, Cinchona succirubra, is 
easily obtainable in almost unlimited quantity, and of 
very good quality. This is due to the following facts. 
The tree grows at a lower elevation, and, being hardy 
and easily propagated, is cultivated over a much wider 
area than the others, and is consequently met with in 
larger quantities in commerce. Owing to the comparatively 
large amount of red colouring matter it contains, it is 
less sought after by quinine makers, and the supply of 
bark is therefore likely to increase instead of decrease. 

It would appear therefore desirable that the cultivated 
einchona barks should replace those of South America 
for the following reasons, viz :— 

The larger average yield of alkaloids. 

Their freedom from false barks. 

The increasing supply which tends to render it easy 
to obtain bark of good quality. 

With respect to the variety of cinchona bark which 
‘can be most advantageously used in medicine and pharm- 
nev, that of cultivated C. succirubra seems to be the 
most suitable, as already suggested by Professor Fliickiger, 
Since it can be procured of good quality, contains all the 
¢inchona alkaloids (except aricine), is less liable to be 
mixed with hybrids, and is more easily distinguished by 


its external characters than any other species. 


It may further be suggested that as every cinchona 


bark which comes into the market is analysed before | 


bein, 


sold, it would be an additional guarantee if the 


in the label of the packages he purchases. Pharmaco- 


pe@ial preparations 


“it contains, would probaby give most satisfaction to the 
medical profession. 
Lastly, with respect to the strength of Pharmacopmia 
sop areenan of cinchona. If the red bark were accepted 
fattwe pharmacopmins, the flnid exiracts, if made ne- 
cording to the British Pharmacopeia, wonld, in all prob- 
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ability, deposit some of its active constituents, and it 
might be desirable to ascertain from the experience of 
those present whether this is the case with the fluid ex- 
tract made according to the United States Pharmacopceia, 
which is only one-fourth of the strength, and of which 
one part represents one of the bark. With respect to 
the decoction, it is well known that the process of the 
British Pharmacopowia may be repeated two or three 
times with the same bark, and that it will not then be 
exhausted. The Norwegian formula for acid decoction in 
which sulphuric acid is added may exhaust the bark 
more completely, but would not be admissible where it 
was desired to give ammonia with the decoction. Neither 
the decoction nor the infusion of cinchona possesses any 
advantage over the fluid extract, as the bark does not 
contain any volatile oil or aromatic property likely to 
be driven off by evaporation, and it would be a boon 
both to the patient and the dispenser if these preparations 
could be replaced in medical practice by such active pre- 
parations as the tincture or fluid extract. 

The simple tincture of cinchona in the British, United 
States, French, and German Pharmacopcias is in the 
proportion of 1 to 5, and the compound tincture 1 to 10 
in the British, and 1 in 8-6 in the German, and 1 to 


made from the renewed bark of C. | 
suectrubra, thus guaranteed as to the percentage of quinine | 


12°5 in the United States Pharmacopeias. An approach 
to uniformity in strength of these preparations, there- 
fore, depends in some measure upon the framers of the 
forthcoming United States Pharmacopwia. The intro- 
duction of the metric system into pharmacy is apparently 
only a matter of time, and it isa subject for congrat- 
wlation, therefore, that the constituents of some of these 
preparations, except in the compound tincture of con- 
tinental pharmacopeias, bear decimal relations to each 
other. The present meeting offers an opportunity for 
suggestions being made as to whether a greater uniformity 
of constituents in the compound tincture is either possible 
or advantageous. The British formula contains saffron 
and cochineal, and the German and five others cinnamon 
and gentian, but these ingredients are not contained in 
the British and United States formule. 


CINCHONA BARK FOR THE PHARMACOPQSIA. 
By W. de Neufville.* 

In a paper published by Professor Fliickiger (Pharma- 
ceutische Zeitung, see also Pharmaceutical Journal, April 
30, 1881, p. 903), he has made several statements with 
regard to the superiority of Hast Indian cinchona bark 
over that of South America for pharmaceutical purposes, 
and he proposes the substitution of East Indian bark for 
the calisaya bark, which has been hitherto recognized as 
official bark. 

Whilst appreciating the ability with which Professor 
Fliickiger has treated the subject, I on the other hand 
cannot but think that much can be said in favour of. still 
maintaining the use of South American for official purposes. 

The first statement of Professor Fliickiger, that flat 
calisaya (or the yellow bark of the British Pharmacopivia) 
is more scantily and less regularly imported than formerly 
is scarcely in accordance with fact, for the supplies of 
flat bark have so considerably increased during the last 
years that the drug trade has not been found capable 
of absorbing them. Professor Fliickiger also points out 
that in consequence of the geographiaal position and 
the political situation of Pern and Bolivia, calisaya bark 
could neither be had uniform nor in sufficient quantity. 
But just in these two respects calisaya offers advantarzes 
compared with most other sorts. For instance, calisaya 
is shipped pretty regularly during the whole year, and 
{ do not remember any time during the past five years 
that the supply of calisaya bark in the European markets 
has not been ample for the demand. Notwithstanding 
the political difficulties to which Professor Fliickiger refers, 
the shipments of calisaya have pretty regularly taken 
| place during the late Peruvian war, and the northern 


*Read before tho British Pharmacoutical Conferenco. 
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districts of South America which Professor - Flickiger 
regards as been more favourably situated in this respect 
are, on the contrary, subjected to much greater ir- 
regularities, and at times have altogether failed in their 
supply, owing to the revolutions, and, more important 
still, to the fact of the frequent drought of the Mag- 
dalena and other rivers. 

Replying to the statement thatitis not likely that the 
planting and cultivation of cinchonas will be under- 
taken in Bolivia and Peru, I can only say that the 
cultivation of the cinchonas has already been commenced 
in those countries, and the trials which have been made 
have so far furnished satisfactory results that already 
for the past two years the produce of these plantations 
has been sold for high prices in the London market, 
thus proving the good quality of the bark. 

It cannot be denied that of late the importations of 
flat bark have not at all been rich in quinine, but Pro- 
fessor Flickiger attaches less importance to the con- 
tents of quinine so long as there existsa sufficient per- 
centage of other alkaloids, and of these flat barks on 
an average contained over 2 per cent, as per the analyses 
made of the last arrivals of flat bark. It is true that 
most Indian barks are richer in the amount of total 
alkaloids, but here the question arises, are the druggists 
capable of extracting the alkaloids out of the Indian 
bark? and I am inclined to doubt it. It is a known 
fact that the Indian barks at first offered great diffi- 
culties to the manufacturers of quinine, and even at 
this date there are manufacturers who for this reason 
will not work Indian bark. As a druggist’s bark this 
objection applies more forcibly. On the other hand no 
bark works easier and better than the American calisaya, 
and this fact ought to bear weight to prevent its 
abandonment as an article of the official materia medica. 
It is not, however, to be forgotten that India sends us 
a great many barks very inferior in quality, and it is 
a very difficult matter for the druggist to discriminate 
between the poor and rich kinds of bark. Druggists, 
indeed, are very apt to favour a “showy” bark, which 
in fact may be very poor in alkaloids. This remark 
applies very forcibly when Indian barks are concerned. 
On the other hand the quality of calisaya bark, more 


especially flat bark, is easily judged from external ap- ° 


pearance. In addition to this, druggists have been 
perfectly acquainted with the character of this kind of 
bark for many years past. 

Tf, after all, the jlat American calisaya is to be 
abandoned on account of its not being suiticiently rich, 
why not adopt the American calisaya quill? 

Calisaya quill has the adyantage over all kinds of 
Indian barks of being much easier to extract, offering 
greater facilities for distinguishing the quality, avriving 
regularly during the whole year, and being better known 
to the druggist than any other barks, and is to be 
had in all grades from 2 per cent up to 6 per cent 
of crystallized quinine sulphate, besides a good propor-: 
tion of the other alkaloids. 

As to the non-applicability of bark from the districts 
of Colombia for druggists’ purposes, I am quite one 
with Professor Fliickiger, and with the opinion that 
has been expounded by others competent to treat on 
the subject, so that nothing remains to be said by me 
on this point. 


Votes of thanks haying been passed to the respective 
authors of these papers. 

Mr. Wellcome said that it had been clearly shown 
that the percentages of alkaloid in Cinchona succirubra 
would differ very greatly according to the conditions 
under which it was grown, This was also true of other 
valuable varieties of the cinchonas, for when grovn at 
low altitudes, or under other unfavourable conditions, 
the percentage of quinia was smaller, and the propor- 
tion of lower alkaloids was likewise liable to variation. 


He did not think any one yariety of bark could be 


justly adopted as an officinal standard. ‘The quills 
which had been referred to last should certainly not, because 
there was no one variety which was more frequently 
intermixed with inferior grades, which were very difficult 
to distinguish except by assay. It would seem that the 
officinal standard that could be adopted would be any 
bark yielding upon assay a certain fixed percentage of 
total alkaloids, of which a certain fixed percentage 
should be quinia. The value of the lower alkaloids— 
particularly cinchonidia—had been more fully appreciated 
in India and America than in England. In reference 
to the new bark, Cinchona cuprea, mentioned at the 
Conference last year, some light had been’ thrown 
upon it by the reports of Dr. Robbins, of New York, 
who had recently returnedfrom a visit to the Columbian 
Forests. This Cinchona cuprea seems to be an excep~ 
tion to the general rule, not only in its appearance and 
structure, but also in the fact that although it is grown 
at low altitudes, it is a valuable quinia bark, yielding 
about 2 per cent of quinia. It is reported that this 
yields little or none of the lower alkaloids. With refer- 
ence to the fluid extract of Cinchona of the United 
States Pharmacopeeia, he might say that in the experience 
of American pharmacists it had proved very unsatis- 
factory. It precipitated very freely and was not gener- 
ally in favour—the compound tincture being the pre- 
paration more generally used. With regard to the pro- 
cess suggested by Dr. de Vrij last year, he did not 
know how far it had been successful, but it would be 
interesting to have some information upon the subject 
from those who had given it a practical test. 

Mr. Brady called attention to the dried specimens 
which Mr. Howard had sent to illustrate his paper, and 
invited those interested to examine them. 

Dr. Paul said there could be no doubt that at. the 
present time there was a need for alteration in the selec- 
tion of bark used for pharmaceutical purposes. He 
gathered from the paper which had been read, that 
there was some little difference of opinion as to the direc- 
tion in which that change should be made. The officinal 
yellow bark and the flat calisaya bark were almost in- 
variably worthless, so far as the presence of quinine was 
an element of value. The flat calisaya bark of commerce 
now really contained nothing more than a little cinchon- 
ine—l}$ to 2 or 3 per cent, and was not at all equal 
to the character given in the Pharmacopeia, and it re- 
quired to be replaced. Dr. de Vrij and Professor Fliick- 
iger were very enthusiastic in recommending a total sub- 
stitution of the Indian barks for the South American, 
but that was a step of a somewhat extreme character. 
There were many reasons for approving of the introduc- 
tion of Indian grown bark, both crown bark and succi- 
rubra. They were now very largely imported, and the 
amount of total alkaloids in them would range from 
5. to 10 per cent. In the better kinds of crown barks 
there was a very large amount of quinine, while in the 
succirubra the cinchonidine preponderated. They were 
already finding a large application on the Continent for 
pharmaceutical purposes, and the greater quantity of 
Indian bark used pharmaceutically was sent from India. 
At the same time, as Mr. de Neutville had pointed out, 
two new kinds of bark came to this country from Bolivia 
and the northern parts of South America, which were 
very excellent barks for pharmaceutical uses. They were 
mostly of the character of quill calisaya, yielding 24 to 
4 per cent of sulphate of quinine. There was an abund- 
ant supply of them, and there was no reason why they. 
should not be adopted. He thonght the most desirable 
course to take would be not to exclude the South Amer- 
ican bark, but to alter the kind of bark to be used as — 
an officinal bark, and to supplement that with certain 
kinds of Indian grown bark. 

Mr. Groves said there seemed a tendency, in some 
quarters, to value Peruvian bark almost exclusively 
according to the proportion of alkaloids it contained. 
This doubtless was reasonable on the part of the manu-~ 
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facturer, but the medical man had often other objects 
in administering bark than giving the mere alkaloids. 
'Phese could be obfained in a state of purity from very 
infetior sources, but the cincholannie acid and _ bitter 
extractives were only yielded in quantity by certain barks 
of good quality. He therefore thought it desirable to 
adopt for the natural preparations (liquid extract, tinct- 
ure, decoction, infusion) of cinchona, a bark such as 
the In‘lian suecivubra, recommended by Mr. Holmes, which 
abounded in these non-alkaloidal principles, and which 
might, according to the desire of the prescriber, be rein- 
forced by the addition of one or more of the cinchona 
alkaloids dérived from ordinary commercial sources. 
Dr. Panl did not wish to be understood as*suggesting 
that the value of bark should be judged by the relative 
amount of alkaloid, but there. could be no comparison 
between flat calisaya, which contained no alkaloid at all, 
but cinchonine and none of these extractive principles 
and another bark which would contain both. 
Mr. Cleaver remarked that Mr. Howard in his paper 
invited discussion on the therapeutical value of different 
kinds of bark; but that seemed a diffienlt subject, and 
one they could not go into without medical evidence. 
- The President said it was not their business. 
Mr. Cleayer said with regard to the employment of 
these barks in pharmacy, the great discrepancy showed 
that pharmacists ought to require that each bark should 
be sold with a guarantee. If they would pay a decent 
pride, he had no doubt that they would find wholesale 
druggists who would supply them with bark containing 
a fair proportion of alkaloidal matter. Most of the 
wholesale druggists cither had analyses of the barks they 
bought, or could get them, and would be very pleased 
to supply intending customers with analyses of the barks 
they wanted. 


i OTATO DISEASE EXPERIMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. James A. Gordon, of Arabella, Kaster Ross, N.B., 
apeated this year again the experiments, which, as not- 
iced in The Field at the time, he conducted last year, 
in order to ascertain the disease resisting and yielding 
properties of several new varieties of potatoes. ‘The soil 
vas good loam, and the climate of Master Ross is far 
hove the average of Scotland. Mr. Gordon endeayoured 
) grow some new varieties from the seedling, but none 
of them satisfied him except a new sort of Victoria, 
Which is proving remarkably well. It is a capital cropper, 
esists disease wonderfully, grows a fine uniform kind 
f a tuber, and is highly appreciated on the table. 

The ground for the different trials received the same 
reatment and manuring in every way, and the sets 
rere deposited in the first week of May. In addition 
about 16 tons stable dung per imperial acre, the 
hannres applied consisted of 24 ewt. each of bone meal, 
init, and mineral superphosphate, 1 ewt. Peruvian 
mano, and 4 ewt. sulphate of ammonia. The crop was 
and comparatively disease-free, as the following 


‘ Total weight 
Marketable. Diseased. Undersized. 


per acre. 
tons. cwt. tons. cwt, tons. cwt. tons. cwt, 

oy 70 0° 13 8 (OO 12 «138 

10 O trace 1 0 ll 0 

mnin Bonum 7 10 trace Oasis 8 6 


‘Last year the different sorts stood in the same relat- 
® order as above in regard to weight per acre. The 


» country, is slightly under that of 1880.—Pield. 


NEW ZBALAND BOTANIC GARDENS. 


The twelfth annual report of the Botanic Garden Board 
of New Zealand has been issued, from which it Appears 
t the gardens are in a somewhat starved condition, 
that tho powers that be do not fully appreciate the 
co of a botanical garden as a centre for the 


ald this year, though good, and above the average of | 


introduction and diffusion of useful and ornamental plants. 

New Zealand has speciai facilities, in its climate and 
position, for becoming the head ceutre for the cultivation 
and diffusion of the plants of the southern hemisphere ; 
and in the material interests of the colony, as well as 
for scientific pwrposes, it is greatly to be wished that 
more energetic efforts could be made in this direction. 

“A further adyance has been made in the preparation 
of the ground for the systematic collection of plants in- 
tended for the use of botanical students; but, until the 
Board can feel justified in spending a sum of about 
£70 on it, this most desirable addition to the gardens 
must remain in abeyance. 

“From the share of the Californian seeds, imported 
last year by Government, that was placed at the disposal 
of the Board, about 2,700 young trees have been raised. 
From last year’s stock 479 trees have been distributed 
to various public institutions for planting their grounds. 

“The keeper of the gariens was sent in April last 
to the Tararua Mountains, and, with a small expenditnre 
of about £5, succeeded in obtaining a fine collection of 
live alpine plants from an altitude of 5,000 to 6,000 
feet, among which were several novel or rare species. 

“A valuable collection of plants, hitherto almost un- 
known in the live state, has also been obtained for the 
gardens by the taxidermist to the museum, who accoin- 
panied the “Stella” on the annual trip to the Auckland 
Islands, in March last. 

“The Board has been indirectly the means of intro- 
ducing to the colony a consignment of Japanese fruit 
and foliage plants, which will, it is expected, prove of 
great value, as being suitable to the climate. It was 
represented to Goyernment that Mr. Tiffin, of Napier, 
was about to visit Japan on a horticultural expedition, 
and that it wowd be a good opportunity for getting 
Japanese plants for distribution selected by a thoroughly 
competent and enthusiastic collector. The suggestion 
was cordially entertained, and, asa result, in April last, 
twelve cases weve received, containing 1,800 plants, of 
which the following is a list:—50 Oxanges, 1,000 Per- 
sinmons, 300 Kiakie, 100 giant Chestnuts, 150 Maples, 
200 Bamboos.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


OIL OF ANDA-ASSU.* 
(Pharmaceutical Journal, 5th Noy. 1881.) 


Johannesia princeps, Vell. (Anda Gomesii, Juss., Anda 
brasiliensis, Radi., Andicus pentaphyllus, Vell.), is a 
large tree of Brazil, belonging to the natural family 
Euphorbiacew, growing along the coast on sandy soil, 
but also much cullivated in the interior. Tt has numerous 
spreading branches, digitate leaves, with five entire oval- 
lanceolate leaflets, each with a petiole, and all attached 
to a common petiole haying from two to five glands at 
the point of insertion of the leaves. The flowers are 
pale-yellow, in imvegular terminal panicles, the male 
flowers on stalks, the female sessile. The frnit is a nut 
over three inches in diameter, almost heart-shaped, or 
indistinetly four cornered. The kernel is oval, somewhat 
compressed, with two prominent and two rather indis- 
tinct corners. Martius states that the shape of the nuts, 
as they appear in the market, is so different that prob- 
ably several species are the sources of them. The seeds, 
of which there are two, seldom three, are about the 
size of a small plum, somewhat kidney-shaped and coy- 
ered with a firm, dark-brown epidermis. They have an 
acreeatle almond-like, or hagzel-nut-like flavour, and 
contain’ a fatty oil. 

These seeds are known in Brazil under the following 
names: indaiack ; incdayued ; 
purga de gentio (in Rio de Janeivo and 8. Paulo); coco 
de purga; purgo dos Paulislas; fruta de ardrd (in 
Minas). They have been used from ancient times as an 
effective purgative, and have particularly been found 


andd-aci ; andd-quact ; 
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useful, even by Huropean practitioners in Brazil, in 
affections of the liver, jaundice, and dropsy. They have 
also been found valuable as auxiliary remedies in men- 
straal disturbances and in scrofulous affections. 

The ordinary dose for a male adult is two seeds, which 
may be increased to three, or even more with caution. 
They are best administered in form of emulsion, or 
combined with starch or sugar, and mild aromatics, 
whereby their effect is rendered less harsh, and the tend- 
ency to vomiting which sometimes occurs, is diminished. 
The oil of the seeds is also used as a purgative, but 
it is much less effective than the seeds themselves; an 
ordinary dose is about 40 drops. It is also used for 
burning in lamps, and has the peculiar property of 
being a very rapidly drying oil, for which reason it is 
much sought after by painters and artists. The shell 
of the fruit is astringent, and is sometimes used for 
stupefying fish. After beimg roasted it is held to bea 
sovereign remedy in diarrhoea brought on by cold and 
exposure. 

Dr. Jorves,* of Rio de Janeivo, obtamed very satis- 
factory results with the oil, in 1860, haying used it in 
a case of cirrhosis with dropsy, in the dose of two tea- 
spoonfuls in a cup of coffee. Dr. Fazenda also obtained 
very good results. 


SUGAR-PLANTING IN THE MALAYAN 
. PHNINSULA. 

A few particulars as to the administration of a sugar 
estate in Province Wellesley. The one consisted of 6954 
orlongs (an orlong being equivalent to 240 ft. square, or 
14 acres), and 5234 orlongs were then under cultivation. 
This area was divided in forty-nine fields, all of which 
were divided and surrounded by a continuous series of 
narrow canals, along which punts conveyed the canes 
from the fields to the mill, brought firewood for the 
furnace, carried manure to the young plants, and sugar 
and rum to the landing place for shipment to Penang 
in transit to England. The rum, however, requires no 
punt, the puncheons floating and being pushed through 
the water by wading coolies. Drains traverse the fields 
longitudinally; and when unproductive, cultivation is 
frequently suspended in some fields, and these in a few 
years become covered with jungle, but they are often 
cleared and tried again. I found that the cost of one 
year’s working of this estate was calculated in dollars 
and cents as follows:—Salaries, &c., $2,593:°19; wages, 
$21,525:15; manure, $8,317:25; firewood, $2,192°58; 
freight, $76°10; brick lime, $435:18; timber planks, 
$361-45; attaps and attap buildirgs, $383-68; oil and 
grease, $263°35; coppersmith, $290°72; tools, $142-40; 
small stores, sundries, &c., 395:01—total, $36,276-06. 

Tie Kling is a dvudge, who does not object to be 
driven; the Javanese will know what they are expected 
to do, and have a task set them; but the Chinaman 
contracts. One with a knowledge of agricultural work, 
a little capital, and some assistance that way from the 
plauler, engages a number of men to work on the estate, 
he paying their wages, and receiving a contract price 
for all work done. The prices paid were then, for first 
banking, $24 or $3 per orlong; for second banking, $6 ; 
cutting canes, $6; weeding, $1; breaking banks, $4 ; 
trashing, $1; and breaking new land, $10 per orlong. 
They are very industrious, useful, and cheerful, but still 
remain “heathen Chinee”—they will cheat if possible. 
These men use the big toe as an opposable thumb ; 
and where a British carpenter, when planing a small 
piece of wood, would hold it steady with, his hand, these 
men effect the same purpose with the toes. I found 
that the wages of these carpenters on the estate aver- 
aged one month, 40, 33, and 25 cents per day. As 
woodeutters they live in the jungle, and then numbered 
about thirty. They split the wood into logs some three 
fect long, and stack it five Chinese feet high, and were 
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paid at the rate of $1 for every Chinese foot in lenght, 
the stack measured. How these men exist in the dreary 
dismal swamp in which their work is carried on, or 
how they resist the malaria, is difficult to imagine. Some 
fall victims to crocodiles, one being taken from his shal- 
low canoe while I stayed there, and the skull of that 
identical crocodile now hangs above me ag I write.—Field. 


TROPICAL FRUITS. 
(Field, 17th December, 1881.) 
Amongst the tropical fruits exposed for sale in Lon- 
don, I have often wondered at never haying seen that 
prince of fruit, the mango. It is grown extensively in 
the West Indies, but whether it arrives at the same 
perfection there as it does in the Hast, I know not; 
but as the fruit, if plucked when it has arrived at matur- 
ity and packed carefully in cotton-wool, will take ten 
days to ripen, I am astonished it is not imported, for 
it would arrive just fit to eat. Col. Hastings Fraser, a 
few years ago, brought some home from Secunderabad, 
a journey of twenty-one days, and they were in such 
perfect order, that he was enabled to present some to 
Her Majesty the Queen. Now, of all the fruits I know, 
I consider none equal to a first-class mango. There 
are, of course, mangdts and mangoes. There are some 
fifty varieties, and none but those which haye been 
grafted are fit for the table. Those from Goa, Malwa, 
Bombay, and Bangalore are the most esteemed, and 
plants can be procured in any quantity at Bombay, 
and could be easily transported to England and grown 
in a hothouse; indeed, if I mistake not, I saw in the 
Illustrated London News or some other paper, a few 
years ago, that a mango tree at Chatsworth, the Duke 
of Devonshire’s palatial residence, was then in fruit ; 
but whether it came to perfection, or has borne since, 
I do not know. But I should think it could be easily 
reared in a suitable house, and grafted trees seldom 
exceed 10 ft. to 12 ft. in height. In Burmah and Assam 
the trees are not grafted ; a few are in the latter country, 
but none in the former; but im both countries the fruit 
is scarcely eatable, owing to a beetle being found in- 
side almost every mango. Although the Burmese do not 
graft, they improve the fruit by stripping off the greater 
part of the bark, leaving only sufficient to keep the tree 
alive: thus the -sap is retarded, and the mango loses 
that turpentine smell and flavour, which renders the 
ungrafted fruit barely eatable. The latter, too, is very 
stringy, but a graft mango can be scooped out with a 
spoon, and should be destitute of a single fibre. 
Mangoes, like most fruits to be perfect, should be 
allowed to ripen on the tree; but this in India is almost 
impossible, owing to almost every creature, whether two 
or four legged, or winged, preying upon it. Moreover, 
as it arrives at maturity the fruit requires support, as 
from its weight, with the slightest wind, itis very apt 
to fall. Thus very often the best description of fruit 
is supported by tiny openwork bamboo baskets. ; 
tree covered over with netting, and watched day a 
night; but it is well worth all the trouble, for, as I 
have said, a good mango is certainly the best fruit I 
ever ate. 
Many other Eastern fruits might with advantage be 
introduced into England; for instance, the custard ap 
It grows in any soil, and the jungle round Secunde 
is composed almost solely of it. It grows wild; — 
when picked ripe off a bush at early dawn it is de 
ous. When cultivated it grows to a large size and 
fewer stones. The very best are obtainable at Bomb 
It will grow readily from the stones; whether it is e 
grafted I do not know. 4 
Another curiosity, and a fruit much talked about, i 
the Durian. Europeans who have got accustomed te 
declare there is no fruit like it. I agree with them, | 
not in their sense; for, whilst they mean it ina com- 
plimentary sense, IT mean just the contrary—for a mor 
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_ fetid smell and taste I never came across. The com- 
mon jack fruit is bad enough, but a Durian is the quint- 
essence of all the rotten jacks in the Hast. "They say 
it should be eaten out in the open air, sitting in a tub- 
‘ful of water; yet, for all that, those who haye over- 
come their first dislike prefer it to all other fruit, and 
* in Rangoon and Moulmein, where it is scarce, it fetches 
large prices. I should think it could be grown under 
class in England very easily. It requires a damp heat, 
and takes five years before bearing fruit. The mango 
(grafted) will bear in its third year, but should: not be 
allowed to do so until the fifth or sixth, ‘as the fruit 
is then much finer. 

The Tipparie, or Cape gooseberry, is a hardy bush, 
beming a small fruit encased in an outer skin, which 
‘ dries and shrivels up when the fruit is ripe. This shrub 
grows wild oyer the Neilgherry Hills—indeed anywhere 
where the seed 1s thrown down. It is subject to con- 
siderable cold during the winter at Ootacamund, and I 
believe it would live through an English winter in the 
southern counties, certainly it should in Jersey. Con- 
serve made of it is delicious, far better than from any 
Wnglish fruits of the same class, whilst the fruit itself 
is not only exceedingly nice, but very ace at 


OLIVE CULTIVATION IN ITALY. 
(Journal of the Society of Arts, 25th Nov. 1881.) 


My. Schuyler Crosby, the United States Consul at 
Mlorence, states that the greatest care and attention has 
m for years bestowed on the olive tree, and great 
ris made to make it yield, when young, the expenses 
f its cultivation, and every known means to effect this 
esult have been tried without success. Calculations, 
from year to year, of the cost of planting, value of land, 
xpenses of cultivation, gathering the berry, &c., made 
y the most experienced and enthusiastic of farmers in 
taly, show conclusively that, even under the most aus- 
icious circumstances of climate and weather, the tree 
foes not yield a profit to the grower, under thirty and 
pmetimes forty years. In Tuscany, an old proverb runs 
hus: ‘ The chestnut trees of my grandfather, my father’s 
lives, and my own vines.” Hill sides, with a southern 
posure, are almost always chosen for planting, either 
om the seed, branches, or the roots. Along the Medi- 
rranean the olive tree does not thrive well when planted 
n the plain, and ut a certain distance from the sea 
aifers much from a saline deposit on its leaves, which, 
not washed off, by a timely shower, renders the tree 
r a long time unproductive. The tree is an evergreen, 
buining its foliage at all seasons of the year. It dreads 
mp air, and thrives best in fresh earth, which retains 
¢ertain amount of humidity, and does not become 
id; for this reason, calcareous soil, which does not 
ergo either extreme of climate, is the best adapted 
its cultivation; it flourishes even in the cavities of 
stoniest hills and mountains, and its roots will thread 
@ smallest crevices of a rocky hill-side. To this quality 
éarth or soil is attributed the wonderful prosperity 
the olive tree in certain parts of the Pisan and Luc- 
ese territories, where it is absolutely planted in the 
leareous rock, which being cavernous and spongy, re- 
ms just sufficient humidity to nourish, and not injure 
i roots. lt is said that the olive tree never dies, 
a that the most neglectud and withered plants, with 
earth to be seen round its roots, and showing no 
ns of vitality, may, by means of abundant manuring, 
filling in carth round the roots, or by transplanting 
roots into new ground, be reclaimed, and again made 
oductive. The berries are generally gathered in Novem- 
f, just before they become ripe, and when a grape- 
jloured tint appears upon the surface; though. some 
oWers insist upon the advantage of, permitting the crop 
‘Yemain on the tree until January or February; the 
jection to. this delay, however, is that the fruit gathorgd 
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so late in the season, not only produces an inferior 
quality of oil, but also seriously damages the prospects 
of the next year’s crop. The berries are gathered as 
far as possible by hand, the peasants using ladders 
which will reach the highest points of the tree, great 
care being taken not to strike or even shake the limbs 
—shocks being hurtful to the tree, and are apt to seri- 
ously injure the young and tender branches, which are 
precisely those which will bear the next year’s fruit. 
After the olives are gathered, they are carefully placed 
on wooden racks in order to let them lose a certain 
amount of humidity, and constantly moved about ‘to 
keep them well ventilated and prevent fermentation. In 
extracting the oil, great care must be exercised in the 
pressing of the olive, which must be gradual and slow ; 
for, if done with too much haste, as is often the case 
when steam is employed, the oil is sensibly deteriorated. 
Tf an oil-of a very superior quality is required, great 
care is always taken not to crush the stone, or even 
to bruise it. The process of extraction varies according 
to the quality sought to be obtained, whether for the 
table, for burning, or for industrial purposes. The oil 
expressed from the fruity portion of the olive, when 
obtained by gentle pressure, and without the agency of 
heat, is called virgin oil; it is an exceedingly thin liquid, 
translucent, unctuous to the touch, and of a colour 
that varies between a faintly greenish and amber tint; 
its taste is sweet and pleasant, and it has a slight olive 
odour; when of only recent preparation, it is somewhat 
turbid, buf after a short repose it becomes transparent, 
and deposits a blackish sort of dreg, composed of the 
fatty principle of oil, mucilage, and azote. Next, after 
virgin oil, the result of cold and gentle pressure, and 
which always retains the taste of the fruit from which 
it is expressed, and which serves as a condiment for 
food, and as a preservative of comestibles, such as the 
olive itself, the tunny fish, sardines, &c., come other 
qualities known as ordinary oil, lamp oil, and, lastly, 
“olio Vinferno,” used for machinery and industrial pur- 
poses, and probably so-called from the amount of heat 
and torture it has been subjected to in the process of 
manufacture. The ordinary oil is made from the second 
application of the screw, when the pressure is brought 
to bear upon stones, kernel, and every part of the berry ; 
even boiling water being used as an agent to assist in 
the increase of the yield of oil, When the mass of 
paste refuses to yield any more oily matter to the press, 
it is placed in large troughs of clean water, and kept 
moving as long as it fwmnishes a single drop of oil. 
This pasty mass, called ‘“‘sanza,” is then moulded into 
blocks, and set apart to dry, when it is much sought 
after for fuel for manufacturing purposes. Thus, from 
the moment the*fruit is consigned to the press-room to 
the end of the process of extracting the oil—even to 
the feeding of the fuwmaces of the workshops—not a 
single particle of the olive has been allowed to yo to 
waste. ‘The process of clarification of the oil is efected 
naturally, by letting it stand for a certain time, during 
which the substances held in suspense are gradually 
deposited at the bottom of the receptacle. The oil is 
first placed in wide, low vases of earthenware, thickly 
glazed, and allowed to remain four or five days, after 
which the contents are drawn off, leaving the deposit 
behind. The more frequently the oil is separated from 
the deposit, the finer will be the quality. The oil, how- 
ever, frequently holds these substances for a long time 
in suspension, when it hecomes necessary to have recourse 
to filtration, in order to accelerate the depuration and 
clarification. The filters used in Italy and also in France 
are formed of heavy vats, with a double bottom, which 
is perforated with conical-shaped holes, forming so many 


funnels, into which pieces of clean-carded cotton are 
lightly placed. Tor the first féw days the oil 7 es 
perfectly tupid throngh the ception, and then, on ac. jit 
of the choking of the fithiel chases to flow. So. al 
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vat, and these are sprinkled with well-washed animal 
charcoal, in rather coarse grains; in this case the char- 
coal deprives the oil during the passage of a certain 
amount of impurity, while the renewed clean cotton in 
the funnels does its work so well, that the oil reassumes 
its wonted clearness. It is then put up in kegs and 
barrels, and is ready for home consumption or export- 
ation. 


EFFSCT OF MANURHS ON CROPS. 
(Field, 3rd December 1881.) 


In a former article (The Field, 19th November,) hay- 
ing stated that the effect of manures on crops in various 
localities was not always the same, as the conditions 
were certain to be different, we then merely alluded to 
those conditions, but now propese to call attention to 
some of them at least. 

lt is true that but little is as yet known concerning 
the full effect which they are likely to exert, and we 
do not propose to enter fully into all details as far as 
they are known, for that would be impossible in the 
space at our disposal; but our intention is rather to 
point out the principal influences at work, so that those 
who take an interest in the subject of experimental 
manuring may be the better enabled to draw conclusions 
from such results as they may obtain practically, after 
allowance has been made for the effect of the locality. 
The extent to which allowances should be made is at 
present unknown; and it will only be by repeated trials 
that the necessary corrections will be discovered. First, 
all the constituents for plant life must be present in the 
soil. This we may consider as an axiom concerning 
which there can be no dispute; but more than this is 
veyuisite, the plant food must be im such a condition 
that it can be with ease absorbed or assimilated. This 
luster condition does not always obtain; it is quite poss- 
i'‘e for two soils to be almost identical in chemical 
composition, in so far that each constituent is present 
in tne two soils in the same quantity; but still one of 
the soils may be fertile, the other not so. This differ- 
ence is due to a want of similarity in the arrangement 
of the constituent parts. Im one case they are combined, 
. so as to be readily dissolved by water, and thus rendered 
accessible to the plant, whereas in the other the arrange- 
ment is otherwise. 

A fertile soil will not require manuring to any great 
extent, and it is doubtful whether the addition of much 
manure would be productive of any corresponding gain. 
The time when a great gain by manuring occurs is, as 
is well known, after the soil has been exhausted by a 
former crop, when certain of its constituents which were 
soluble have been removed, and then either a fresh 
pur ion must be rendered soluble, or manures must be 
added. In the latter case the same enil is attained, 
and in a shorter time. The improvement of the soil ig 
therefore due to cultivation and manuring; but the ex- 
tent to which this occurs is largely dependent upon 
properties inherent in the soil, and also upon external 
influences. Granted that the soil of the locality is norm- 
al in composition, whether it be a clay or a sandy 
joam, that it is not absolutely deficient in any one con- 
stituent, there are then three distinct physical properties 
of the soil which most probably have a definite though 
indirect influence on the action of manures, and these 
properties axe—porosity, colour, and character of the 
surface. We have said “indirect influence” as being 
in opposition to the direct influence of the constituents 
of the soil upon the manures. The time which elapses 
after the land has been thorouzlly wetted before it be- 
comes fit for working is largely dependcut upon porosity, 
which, so long as it is not possessed in too high a 
degree, is of great value. A goil which is too porous 
is said in coinnon parlance to be ‘“iungry;” then the 
manure, instead of being retained, is readily washed 
down and out of the reach of the plant; on the other 
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hand, want of porosity causes a soil to be wet, and 
then aeration cannot take place, the very substances 
which compose the soil do not become altered and ren- 
dered soluble, and the excess of vegetable matter is not 
decomposed. However, a wet soil has one redeeming 
feature—when once warm, it retains its heat much 
longer than if it were dry. 

The colour and character of the surface are, as a mule, 
of great efiect, dark coloured soils beimg warmed by the 
heat of the sun quicker than those lighter coloured, and 
the presence of vegetable matter, which produces the 
dark tint, appears to retard the cooling ; hence the clianges 
in the composition of the soil, which require a moder- 
ate temperature, -will proceed more rapidly in a dark 
soil, and the presence of small stones on the surface is 
hkewise useful, as it prevents the soil below from cool- 
ing too’ rapidly at night. 

From what we have just said, it is evident that the 
lay of a field is of great importance, as the amount of 
heat received from the sun on a southern slope is not 
only greater than that received by the same area on the 
level, but the above physical conditions to which we have 
cursorily referred, make themselves felt, which would not 
be the case were the field on a northern slope. 

We must not omit the influence exerted by the shelter 
of trees, whether for good or eyil. In many parts of 
England, more especially in the north, trees and hedge- 
rows have been reduced to a minimum, under the sup- 
position that the land in the neighbourhood will become 
drier, Such a supposition is no doubt time, as under 
the lea of large hedges the land has not much opport- 
unity of getting rid of superfluous moisture, and the 
precipitation of the rain by trees, if a fact, is reduced in 
quantity. But, on the other hand, trees and hedges 
contribute a considerable amount of shelter from the 
wind, reducing the evaporation of water from the surface, 
and consequently the temperature of the earth. How- 
ever, it becomes a question to be decided by experience, 
whether dryness probably accompanied by a lower temp- 
erature of the soil is or is not preferable to a moister 
condition, but with less movement of the air, accom- 
panied by a slightly higher temperature. This last state 
of affairs has been tried for some time, and it remains 
but to hear the opinions of those who are working under 
the new system; for our own part, we are inclined to 
think that the old method, with better drainage, would 
be preferable. 

Such, then, are some of the various physical con- 
ditions of a soil which can be judged of by the eye, and 
which will tend to produce a yariation in the results 
obtained by manuring different soils with the same 
quantities of manure. 

We can hardly conclude this article without mention- 
ing one or two chemical conditions which axe only in- 
dicated by analyses of the soil. Superphosphate added 
to a soil deficient in lime is but of small value, as, in- — 
stead of being fixed by the lime which ought to be 
there, and retained for the plant’s use, it passes away 
too readily in the drainage. A highly ferruginous soil 
is likewise unsuited for the application of a superphos- 
phate, becase the iron present fixes the superphosphate 
in such a form that it becomes of no use to the plant. 

It is almost needless to state that the proportions of — 
those manures which are already well represented im ~ 
the soil might be reduced, were our knowledge in a | 
move advanced state. At present we are only in pos- 
session of a few facts, which tend to show that the ad-— 
dition of manure to soil already well supplied is unaccom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the yield. 


GINSHNG ROOT, AND ITS DIGGERS. 

BY GUY LA TOURETTE. 
aye'bs (Oil and Drug News.) oe 
The American, ginseng (Aralia quinguefolia) is one of — 
the most graceful and beautiful plants that adorn the 
eae 
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United States’ forests. It has a fleshy perenmal root, 
varying according to age, from an inch to eight or nine 
inches in length. From this root springs a straight 
stalk, terminating in three and sometimes four petioled 
~ Ieaves, each with three divisions. From the point of 
divergence of the petioles rises an umbel, covered with 
minute whitish flowers that develope into large green 
berries, containing seeds, tuning a rich glossy scarlet 
when fully ripe. The root, the only part of. the plant 
of commercial value, is of a faint sahnon colow: with- 
out, nearly white within. It has numerous fibrous root- 
lets that serve to attach it firmly to the soil, and also 
to diminish its value, for there is a fashion even in 
ginseng, and just now a large smooth root without fibre 
commands a higher price than any other, and as that 
dug in Minnesota, and in certain counties of the State 
of Pennsylvania, fulfils these requiremeuts, it is eagerly 
sought after by dealers. f 
About the middle of May, or earlier in favourable 
localities, the tender green stalk of the ginseng (popul- 
arly called ‘sang”’) shows itself above the ground, and 
the “sangers,” as the diggers are called, who haye been 
‘impatiently awaiting its appearance, begin operations. 
Whole families, generally the lowest of the poor whites, 
migrate to the forests and mountains for the season, 
that, commencing then, ends about the middle of October, 
when, the berries haying ripened and fallen, the plant 
turns yellow, withers away, and is indistineuishable from 
the other undergrowth. 
peculiar race that they deserve more than the brief notice 
I can here bestow upon them. It is true that many 
respectable people dig ginseng en amateur but © sang- 
ing” as a profession is not considered the thing at all. 
Sangers are the most ‘“ ornary”’ sort of people, and any- 
one familiar with the byways of southern phraseology 
ill understand the force of that deformed «adjective. 
In West Virginia a curious tribe of them, unable to 
read or write, moving about like gypsies, have apporti- 
oned out the State among themselves, and although 
closely akin, and bearing identical names, resent an in- 
trusion upon their respective territories in the most 
Vigorous manner. Their wants are simple: bread, meat, 
colfee, tobacco, and some cheap articles of clothing sufiice 
for them, for they live from hand to mouth. It has 
been suggested that these “sangers” are hibernating 
fuimals in winter, andit would be well for their immedi- 
nte neighbours if they were so; for reduced as_ these 
“almost” gypsies are to the greatest straits for the 
yavest necessities of life during the cold weather, it in- 
evitably follows that other people’s granaries and smoke- 
houses undergo a mysterious depletion at times, for your 
true sanger dislikes work, and will evade it as sedulously 
as a tramp, but when the ginseng period arrives behold 
| change! The much-despised sanger emerges from his 
bseurity, and, sack slung from the shoulder, and sang- 
hoe in hand (an implement not wnlike a small coal- 
pi ck), betakes himself to the mountains. The country 
torekeeper, who has frowned upon his efforts to obtain 
redit during the winter, is now anxious to be considered 
‘of his best friends, and spreads infinite webs of 
pry to secure his custom. ‘Lhe sang-digger is called 
lazy and shiftless; but I confess that, wandering among 
he mazes of the wild hills and mountains, by the side 
ocky, foaming trout streams, and through the cool 
swept forests in pursuit of. one’s livelihood is far 
p agreenble to one’s senses and feelings than hosing 
1 on a blistering hillside dnving the dog days, and 
‘for those who do not have to dig ginseng for a 
iving there is a strange fascination in the search for 
the plant that cannot be fully understood except by those 
who have experienced it. 
Ginseng root is sold green to the country stores, which 
for prizes for the heaviest root }venght in, and for the 
bilest number of pounds dug by any one person dur- 
ig the season.. The price paid varies with the season, 
calculations being made upon the basis of dry * sang.” 
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These sang-diggers are such a- 


Thus in May and June the root is light, taking between 
four and five pounds of green to make one of dry, in 
July and August between three and four, and in Sept- 
ember and October, when the root is matured, two to three. 
As the great exporters will only buy it when flint dry, 
and perfectly free from all other roots, care must be 
taken to prevent fraud on the part of the sangers, whose 
consciences dv not apparently trouble them when they 
mix poke, angelica and other roots with the ginseng. A 
more innocent way of practising imposition is to soak 
the green porous roots wellin water before selling, and 
sometimes (but not often) to insert fine shot in the larger 
roots. It is quite needless, I suppose, to say that the 
storekeepers, who pay in goods for all they buy, are able 
by a judicious making up of their wares to avoid any 
positive loss in these transactions. 

As soon as the root is bought it is dried, either in 
the sun or in kilns built for that purpose, or steamed, 
and then quickly evaporated—a process that renders it 
beautifully clear like amber. When prepared in this way 
it is known to the trade as clarified ginseng and brings 
a higher price, but owing to the risk attending this 
method of preparation, it is generally dried in the state 
in which it is dug, and the faster this can be done the 
better it is for the merchant, for ginseng dried rapidly 
does not lose so much in weight as when allowed to 
dry slowly. Al attemps at the artificial cultivation of 
ginseng on a large scale have hitherto been without 
success; the growth of the plant from the seed is slow 
and uncertain, and the spontaneous supply has until 
recently been great enough to meet all demands, so that 
no very determined eflorts haye yet been made to grow 
it by the inhabitants of the States where it flourishes. 
The East India Company sent a party of scientific men 
to the United States some years ago, who, after mak- 
ing a series of experiments with the plant for a period 
of six years, declared it an impossibility to rear ginseng 
in a state of artificial cultivation. Many old diggers 
and merchants also say so, but one old digger with whom 
the writer has an acquaintance does raise annually quite 
a quantity for the market, and therefore what he had 
accomplished on a small scale, with care and patience, 
could be done on a larger under like condition; and as 
the demand is now in excess of the supply, and China 
is depending more and more every year upon the United 
States for the root, it naturally follows that those who 
shall first successfully grow ginseng will find it a very 
remunerative business, until the secret of its culture shall 
become wide spread, when the price must necessarily 
decline. 

And so by the superstition of a semi-civilized race an 
otherwise inconsidered weed becomes an article of great 
commercial yalue, gives occupation and a livelihood to 
numbers of people, and adds materially to the wealth 
of the United States. 
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FLAX FARMING—-NARROW-GAUGE LINES FOR PLANTATIONS— 


LINSEED AND COTTON CAKE—DRAINAGE WATER. 
(Field, 17th December 1881.) 

The second part of vol. 17, second series, recently 
issued, contains much interesting and valuable matter, 
including three articles on Continental farming by Mr. 
H. M. Jenkins, the editor, reprinted from his able re- 
port on the agriculture of the Netherlands to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. The first is on flax farm- 
ing in the Netherlands, which follows a long and im- 
portant article on the modes of culture and preparation 
of flax as practised in Ireland and on the Continent, 
by Michael Andrews, Secretary of the Flax Supply As- 
sociation for the Improvement of the Culture of Flax in 
Ireland. This writer desuribes the result of his own 
experiments as to an improved mode of watering, viz., 


by secunng 4 uulorm jemperajure. This is ettegted by 
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placing the steep vats in chambers heated by steam 
pipes, the water being introduced into the vats at the 
required temperature, and this maintained by heating 
the surrounding atmosphere of the chamber—in other 
words, simply by creating an artificial climate. This 
process has been yery successful; the fermentation is in 
full vigour in twenty-four hours after the commence- 
ment of the process, and continues wriformly for some 
days, when it gradually subsides as the operation ap- 
proaches completion. 

It may not be generally known that the artificial 
processes for separating the fibre from the woody matter 
of the stem have not hitherto proved successful. The 
use of chemicals has proved injurious to the quality of 
the fibre, and this has also been the result of both 
Schench’s and Watt’s processes. The former introduce 
steam into the water and the vats; the latter imto close 
chambers in which the flax was placed. It is satisfactory 
to learn that the cultivation of flax has been attended 
with considerable success in Ulster, and it is quite cert- 
ain that the linen manufactured at Belfast has of late 
years been largely developed. In the Netherlands the 
principal centre of flax farming is the Island of Ijssel- 
monde, immediately opposite Rotterdam. The island 
itself has long since been flawed out, but some of the 
inhabitants, who are known as flax farmers, either hire 
land for the purpose of growing the crop, or else buy 
the crop at harvest time ; the former plan is most popular, 
and from £8 to £11 an acre is paid for land ready for 
sowing, all further expenses being borne by the flax 


farmer. The crop in a good season is estimated at from 
£18 to £20 an acre. Nearly 50,000 tons are grown 
annually. 


The report of the judges on the Derby Prize Farm 
Competition, which we conclude to have been written 
by Mr. Clare Sewell Read, is a masterly production, and 
will bear comparison with even Mr. Little’s very able 
and eloquent report of last year. The utility of these 
competitions is two-fold. The occupiers in the district 
are stimulated to increased exertions, and the brushing 
up does them good; and the reading public have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with farm practice 
in different localities. Such papers as those which have 
recently appeared not only describe the particulars of 
each competitor’s practice, but give a general account 
of the leading features and special characteristics of each 
district traversed, which is most interesting. Milk is 
the sustaining product; corn and meat growing, though 
ever so well done, realises a miserable percentage, but 
those farmers who produce milk can show a solid profit 
that is highly satisfactory. As regards statistical facts, 
grass is increasing, corn land diminishing. ‘There are 
now 11,000 head more horned stock than in 1871; 
but, alas! 40,000 less sheep, attributable almost entirely 
to the ravages of disease. The milk trade is of com- 
paratively recent growth, but it has latterly made such 
progress that over-production is to be dreaded. The 
Midland Railway, which carried 1,000,000 gallons in 
1872, now convey four times as much, and it is thought 
that not half as much cheese is now made round Derby 
as formerly. With such excellent management as was 
found on the competing farms, there is no fear of damage 
to the land from milk sold; but of; course there is 
always the possibility of an equivalent not being returned, 
and then pastures would speedily suffer. Decorticated 
cotton cake is generally given, and an outlay of from 
508. to GOs. per acre in purchased food is not uncom- 


mon. ‘The farmers are very attentive to their business ; 
henee one great secret of success. Rents are high, and 


in some cases either outlay must be made or a re- 
anetion given. ‘Lhe judyes were much impressed with the 
energetic, enterprising, and successful management of 
the late My. Carrington, who had laid down large areas 
of land to grass and diaiuod, and at his own expense. 
Mr, Casrington ‘hal cvuipilte confidence, and laid« ont 
hig money without anydveurity: whatever, further-than 


the custom—not even having an agreement. The judges 
say :— 

Little did we dream, when we first inspected these 
farms, that a tenancy which had endured for centuries 
would be so sadly and suddenly terminated in a few 
days. There was no son old enough to carry on the 
work, and the dying man directed his executors to re- 
linguish all his farms. A large share of the tenant’s 
capital must be left in the land, and the chief part of 
the tenant right must be left to the justice and gener- 
osity of the landlord. We trust that an amicable settle- 
ment may be arrived at, and that those splendid new 
pastures may uot be ploughed up as the executors’ last 
resource. 

The judges remark upon the terribly neglected con- 
dition of arterial drainage, which has greatly aggravated 
recent flood visitations, which, especially along the course 
of the Trent, has proved so disastrous. Shallow drain- 
age on clear soils at near intervals has proved more 
successful than deep drainage. This is now universal 
experience. 

The paper by W. H. Delano, C.H., on ‘ Secondary 
or Narrow Gauge Railways for Agricultural Purposes,” 
embracing a description of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
line made in 1871, which appears to be very successful, 
will attract attention, inasmuch as the subject is one 
of considerable importance. As such roads are to be 
feeders for the line of railways, it seems very desirable 
that, whilst carrying special locomotives lighter than rail- 
way engines, the gauge should be the same, so that 
reloading would be avoided. In many parts of the country 
the sides of the highways have vacant space sufficient 
for a single line of rails. If such land could be utilized, 
one great cause of expense—yiz., the cost of land— 
would be obviated. Mr. Delano describes yarious for- 
eign enterprises of this nature, nature of the concessions, 
regulations, &c. 

Dr. Veelcker’s report on ‘‘ Further Experiments on 
the Comparative Value of Linseed Cake and a Mixture 
of Cotton Cake and Maize Meal for Fattening Bull- 
ocks,” confirms the experience of the previous season’s 
work, viz., that the mixed food is the more economical. 
These facts should certainly lead to a modiiication of 
ordinary practice. In one case two lots of three beasts, 
the results were very remarkable. ‘In the cotton cake 
and maize meal lot the increase, amounting to 49, Ib., 
was obtained at an expense of £10 9s. 84d. in pur- 
chased food, or at a cost in purchased food of 53d. per 
pound increase in live weight; whilst im the case of the 
three bullocks fed on oil cake, the imcrease of 40 lb. 
was obtaiued at a cost of £14 2s. 9d. in purchased 
cake, or at the rate of 82d. per pound.” : 

Messrs. Lawes, Gilbert and Warrington contribute a 
most valuable paper on rainfall and composition of 
drainage water, collected at Rothamsted, in which the 
injurious influence of wet seasons in washing nitrates. 
from the soil is clearly proved. On this occasion at- 


' tention is confined to the amount and composition of drain- 


age water from unmanured fallow land. We are pro- 
mised a further paper as to the influence of cropping 
on the loss of nitrates. 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN JAMAICA. 


The Government of Jamaica appear to be very dsirous 
of encouraging the cultivation of cinchona, and they 
have mace arrangements for the grant, under certain 
conditions, of a limited extent of land, at a nominal 
price, to any person who may be prepared to embark 
in the undertaking. Further particulars of the progress 
of cultivation have been received since those already. 
printed in this Journal (vol. xxix, 240, 455), The 


demand for seeds and plants is said to continue to 
inevease largely, as the new industry brings into pro- | 
cactiveness regions which in many cases were unsuiled — 
for coffee or provisions, and which were a burdenon — 


J 


grafting of all kinds of trees. 
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the owner. Mr. D. Morris, the Director of Public 
Gardens, writes in his last report :—‘‘ As indicating 
the value of cinchona planting in the Blue Mountains— 


_ taking 879 trees which occupied an area of less than 


120 square yards—it was estimated that if they yielded 
on the average one pound of dry bark per tree (young 
trees at the Government Plantations yielded 14 pounds 
per tree), each tree would be worth at least 53; this 
would give £94 15s as the value of 379 trees on an 
area of 120 square yards, one-fortieth of an acre. 
Under ordinary conditions it would not, however, be 
advisable to plant the trees so closely as this, but 
the value of an acre of land planted with trees even 
até one-half the above rate, would amount to more 
than £1,890. Large as this sum may seem, it appears 
that with the precious Ledgeriana bark, grown by 
the Dutch in Java (a few plants of which have just 
been introduced to Jamaica), the yield per acre, as 
quoted by Mr. J. E. Howard, F.R.S., is estimated, 
from actual sales, at £2,000 per acre,” 
Three kinds of cinchona are now well-established 
in Jamaica, viz., CU. officinalis, C succirubra, and a 
variety called C, calisaya, which is supposed to bea 
hybrid between the other two. The ledyeriana is a 
variety of calisaya. Seeds of the C. officinalis for 
cultivation at elevations above 4,000, are supplied by 
“the Government at 5s. per ounce, of O. succirwhra at 
elevations between 2,500 and 4,000, fe t at 3s. per ouuce. 
An ounce is sufficient to produce 20,000 seedlings, 
which will plant five acres, Boxes of seedlings may 
be obtained at a guinea per box, and plants are 
obtainable at from 40s, to 60s. per 1,000.—Journal of 
the Society of Arts. 


GRAFTING. 
Some time since we directed attention to autumn 
Whether practical 
effect has been given to the suggestion in this colony, 
we knownot. Probably not, for itis a matter of great 
difficulty to get people outof their old grooves. We 
notice in the Gardeners’ Chronicle that at Iowa the 
system of winter grafting is advocated and acted upon ; 
and the remarks are so very sensible and to the point, 
and so peculiarly applicable to the circumstances of 
this colony, that, With additions to suit, we deem it 
advisable to give a brief résumé. The peculiaritics of 
our climate during the early spring months are such 
unless in very favourable situations, to make 
grafting a mere matter of speculation. 
é@ither too wet or too dry. The wind may be hot, or 
the weather may be, as of late, alternately hot and 
very cold, all combining to materially affect the 
“union between scion and stock, Whe method adopted 
by the Iowa college is to graft early in the winter, 
store the grafted plants in sand, placed in a humid 
cellar or other close hous»; leave thern till the follow- 
ing spring, aud plant out into the proper positions. 
The covering of sand and the humid atmosphere will 
have caused the union to be perfectly complete, and 
then all the plant will have to do is to grow when 
planted out in the open ground, In the covering 
of the incised parts, our Iowa friends somewhat alter 
the usual method. They adyocate first placing the clay 
compound on the scion, and then covering with a 
grafting wax compound, spread on some fine muslin. 
he material they use is white resin, linseed oil, and 
Wheaten flour,—a composition that does not harden, 
and therefore may be applied without warming. In 
consideration of our short winters, which generally 


are not very severe, even in the coldest parte of the 


colony, these etceteras might be dispensed with. That 
is, presuming the ties perfectly cover the incised parts, 
and are then planted in sand, the exclusion of air 


will be quite sufficient to allow the granules from 


both scion and stock to form and unite. We recom- 
mend both amateurs and gardeners to try the method 


it may be~ 


next season, and we firmly believe that it will be 
found a perfect success, The proc ss should be extended 
not only to fruit trees, but to other classes of plants. 
Thus the camellia, with which we so often hear of 
failures, might be tried. In fact, all plants that are 
propagated by this method might be experimented on. 


VINES. 

It appears that Baron von Mueller has heen apply- 
ing for seeds of American grapes, with the view of 
getting stocks phylloxera proof, and that the species 
sought after are the vulpina, estivalis, cordifolia, and 
labrusea. If these, as is stated, are more or less 
liable to the attacks of the phylloxera, they will 
prove but of little uso for grafting purposes, as it 
should be borne in mind that the severe winters iu 
America must act in a measure as a check; but in 
this colony or in Victoria, where the frosts are so 
slight as to scarcely cake the surface of the ground, 
they will be as equally prone to phylloxera as the 
varieties already attacked. Again, as most species of 
American grapes are very prolific in growth, and 
may be multiplied by the hundreds of thousands 
either by cuttings or layers, plenty of stocks, with- 
out troubling the seedling process, could be obtained 
in one season wherewith to try experiments. In the 
matter of training vines, we noticed specially one 
idea; that was, to let the rods attain a sufficient 
height, and then gather the tops in and tie up in a 
bunch. This system certainly would do away with 
expensive stakes, but could only be adopted in situ- 
ations that are not exposed to puffs of hostile wind. 
Another question presents itself: Do vines require 
stakes at all? We grow them on what is known as 
the currant-bush system, and if this plan were carried 
out in its integrity the vines should be self-sup- 
porting. Thus the shoot should be nipped off one 
eye above the bunch, and by a series of nippings the 
present allowance of useless rods might be entirely 
dispensed with, and the plant present what it is 
intended to form—simply a dwarf bush.—Australasian. 


COst OF COCONUT AND CINNAMON CULTIV- 
ATION IN CEYLON. 


I suggested to my Colombo friend that if he were 
an American, instead of a Sinhalese, by birth, and 
had some capital to invest, he would probably look 
about and find twenty more fathers of boys or girls, 
of his own nationality, religion, and social status, 
and pool say £500 each. This would give a joint 
eapital of £10,000, with no interest to pay. They 
would then find a thoroughly competent native 
manager; and by giving him besides his salary, a 
certain share in the profits, identify his interests with 
their own. They would buy of Government a block 
of 2,000 acres, of which 750 would be planted with 
coconuts, 750 with cinnamon, and the other 500 
held as a reserve. Roads would be opened, and the 
estate either marked into twenty plots, one for each 
shareholder, or if it ‘were to be mannged as one 
estate, then twenty good building plots would be 
laid outat the centre of the property, and a village 
formed. Some time ago 1 got the native manager of 
just such an estate to sit down with me and make 
the calculation I am now going to lay before you. 
It was an estate that had tailed in the hands of an 
European capitalist. He was an absentee, his manager 
cooked the accounts, the kanganies cheated the manager, 
the coolies stole products from under the noses of 
bith, and so it at last came under the bammer and 
into native hands. There were several partners and 
a good practical mau to manage under their personal 
supervision, The result was that within five years 
the estate paid for itself, and now the owners can 
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meet the market, whatever it may be, and still make 
money, he manager's figures may be faulty—I 
eanuct vouch for them—but at least I have had 
them endorsed by several native estite owners of my 
acquaintance, whose signatures are known at the 
Madras Bank and the O. B. C. Here they are:— 
Investment of a capital of £10,000, contributed by 20 
proprietors in swms of £500 each. 
Dr. ag SoG 
To purchase of 2,000 acres of coconut 
and cinnamon land, at R15 3,000 0 0 
») Surveying Fee é 75 0 0 
», Making reads (which require 20 
acres) 200 0 0 
,, House for superintendent 50 0 0 
5, Clearing 1,500 acres at R5 (net, ex- 
clusive of timber sold off) 750 0 0 
,, Plants for 750 acres coconuts (75 
per acre) ‘ 281 5 0 
,», Plants for 750 acres of cinnamon , 
(3,000 per acre at R2) 225 0 0 
,, Setting 56,250 coconut plants at 3 
cents 168 1 6 
ing 750 acres cinnamon at 
LoS. 93 1 6 
», Holing and covering do. Ie 10) 15) 
», Weeding 1,500 acres, Ist year, at 
£1 1,500 0 0 
,, 10 watchers at £1 per month 120 0 0 
,»» Superintendent’s salary at £3 per 
month 36 0 0 
Total cost at end of the lst year £6,629 8 6 
Weeding, watchers and superintendence, 
2nd year 1,656 0 0 
£8,285 8 6 
Same for 3rd year, £1,656 oe O 
>» 9» 4th year, 1,656 —E 
£11,597 8 
Cr. 
By crop of cinnamon in the 4th year 
5623 bales at R37 ‘50 per bale,..£21,075 
Deduct cost of peeling at R16 ... 9,000 
1,207 10 0 
Crop 5th year as 1 bale per acre, 
ti 7130 pales: at same price 1,612 10 O 
,, Orop 6th year the same 1,612 10 0 
hi », 7th year, an increase of 25 per 
cent 2,015 10 O 
4 ,, Sth year, same rate ofinerease 2,418 10 0 
ss », 9th year, do. 2,821 10 0 
5 ,, 10th year, at 3 bales per acre 3,225 0 0 
,, First yield of coconuts on 750 acres 
at R24 nett 1,800 0 0 
£16,713 0 0 
In the 15th year the income will be 
For Cinnamon £3,225 0 0 
», Coconuts 3,600 0 0 
—Cor. of Ceylon Zimes.] £6,825 0 0 


(The figures look too good to be true. The market 
for cinnamon is not very promising, while coconuts were 
never cheaper than now. No allowance is. made for 
part of the land turning out unsuitable for cinnamon or 
coconuts after planting, as in the case of the Hovrekelly 
estate: 2,000 full-grown coconuts per acre is, we SUS- 
pect, a good average yield for a property of 750 acres, 
and therefore we would put £2,500 instead of £3,600 
as the full income from this source. So with cinna- 
mon, £1,000 off the above income would be a safer 
estimate, but even then the investment offers a very | 
gncouraging return—Dp, 7. A.] 


CAWNPORE EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


The report on the operations at the Kanhpur ex- 
perimental farm during the past year records the 
results of some very interesting experiments with’ 
manures and agviculiural implements and machinery. 

Of the manures employed tive belonged to the nitio- 
genous class, viz., indigo plant; bemp plant; cattle- 
dung ; cattle-dung in combination with gypsum, and 
poudrette ; and three, viz., bone-superphosphate, bone- 
dust and ashes of cattle-dung, were non-nitrogenous. 
The crops to which the manures were applied were 
wheat and barley and sugarcane. 

In the case of the wheat and barley the result 
was to show the immeuse superiority of the nitro- 
genous over the non-nitrogenous manures, the former 
producing in every case a marked increase in the 
yield, and in every case but one, that of catile-dung 
in combination with gypsum, an increase of the net 
profit, while the latter either increased the yield in 
so slight a degree as to lead to a diminished profit, 
or actually diminished the yield. 

Among the nitrogenous manures, again, the greatest 
increase in the yield was produced by poudrette; 
but green soiling, which came very near it in this 
respect, produced a slightly better pecuniary result. 
Next to green soiling and poudrette, came cattle-dung 
as regards increase both of yield and net profit, 
Among the non-nitrogenous manures the best results 
were obtained from ashes of cattle-dung, with an 
increase of grain of 56 per cent, but a slight decrease 
in net profit per acre; while bone-superphosphate 
gave an increase of yield of 39 per cent, with a 
net pecuniary loss on the cultivation, and bone-dust 
gave a small increase in yield of grain with a decrease 
of straw and a diminution of net profits to the ex- 
tent ot R2-2-4 per acre. 

Hemp was found equally efficacious with indigo 
as a green manure, and in one case, in which two 
areas, each 200 square yards, the one green soiled 
and the other fallow, were put under wheat, the 
manured plet gave a better outturn, by 73 per cent 
as regards grain, and 24 per cent as regards straw, 
than the fallow. Experiments were also made with 
gypsum alone; but the results were conflicting, 
360 lb. per acre in one case increasing the yield by 
45 per cent; and 100 lb. and 200 1b. per acre actually 
diminishing the yield in two other cases. 

The experiments on sugarcane were made with 
cattle-dung, guano, and guano followed after an 
interval of 12 months by bone-superphosghates. The 
best result was obtained with the last named, the 
outturn per acre with 6 maunds 24 seers super- 
phosphate being 2,584 lb. of sugar, and the net profit 
R94-4-3, and with 3 maunds 32 seers superphophates, 
1,591 1b, of sugar, with a net profit of R441. 
The next best result was obtained with cattle-dung, 
260 mds. per acre, producing a yield of sugar of 
1,964 1b. with a protit of R56-10-3, and 130 mds, per 
acre, producing a yield of sugar of 1,542 lb. with 
a profit of R39-S-5. Guano alone, in the proportion 
of 12 mds. 35 seers to the acre, gave a yield of 
2,554 lb. of sugar, with a loss of R23-0-9, and in 
the proportion of 3 mds. 18 seers per acre a yield of 
1,848 lb. of sugar, with a profit of R10-12-10. 

Some interesting experiments were carred out with 
different forms of winnowers, an English insrtument | 
(by Deli), a farm-made instrumeat and the ordinary ~ 
native method being tried in competition, With a | 
high wind the results as regards both time and | 
economy was in favour of the English winnower, | 
which winnowed 100 mds. of grain in 18h. 58m. at 
a cost of 15°4 as., the native method coming next, 
and doing the work in 28h. 37m. at a cost 18°7 as, 
while the arm-made winnower took 32h. 16m, to d 
the work, at a cost of Z1‘l as, In a calm, on 
other, while the English winnower did almost eq 
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well, the time being 20h, 50m. and the cost 16:9 
as. the native method was altogether out of the race, 
he work occupying 5lh. 41m, and costing R4-3-8,. 
and the farm-made instrument did the work in about 
twice the tirme and at 50 per cent greater cost than 
the Wnglish. | 

- The experiments with the windmill, one of the 
American Kewanee pattern, show conclusively that 
ib cannot compete with the common native dhenkoli 
‘worked by hand. In the first place the minimum 
velocity of wind necessary to work the windmill with 
any efticiency is four miles an hour, and the number 
of months during which the average wind velocity in 
the North-West Provinces comes up to tbis is small, 
In tho second place the efficiency of the windmill, 
with even a four mile breeze, is less than that of a 
—dhenkoli worked by two men, while its daily cost is 
greater. It should be noted, however, that, the 
windmill was a very small one, its efficiency with a 
6 milo breeze being only about ‘026 H, P. Possibly, 
a larger mill would give a better comparative result, 
— —Ynglishman, 


INDIAN PLOUGHING EXHIBITIONS, CUDDAPAH 
AND KURNOOL, 


- From L. R. Burrows, Esq., Acting Collector of 
~Cuddapah, to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
dated 12th September 1881. 
I have the honor to forward, for the orders of 
the Board, copy of a letter from Superintendent of 
Government Farms, proposing to send some men and 
ploughs under the direction of an Agricultural In- 
structor for exlibition in this district, I shall be 
very glad to arrange a series of exhibitions in different 
parts of the district and to invite the principal 
agriculturists to inspect the ploughs and their work. 
The exhibitions might easily be made very in- 
teresting by putting the best proughs of local make 
in competition with the Madras ploughs. Cultivation 
in the neighbourhood of Cuddapah is of a very high 
class, and I feel sure that if there is any real’ ad- 
vantage to be gained by using Madras ploughs or 
ny implements of a different kind from those now 
use, the cultivators about here will not be slow 
to make the change. I understood from Mr. Robert- 
fon, with whom I consulted personally, that funds 
were available under the Board’s orders for the pur- 
bose in view. 


/From W. R., Robertson, Esq., M.R.A.c., Super- 
ntendent, Government Farms, I have estimated the 
lary of the Instructor at R45 per mensem, which 
ith R15 batta will bring up the allowance to that 
netioned for an Agricultural Instructor. We can- 
hot offer less emoluments, for the work is only temp- 
fary and the districts remote and not specially 
vored as regards climate, &c. I have entered in 
he estimate a sum for the hire of cattle; probably 
nly a portion will be required. If the same cattle 
re used throughout each district, the owners will, 
f course, expect payment when the land of other 
itivators is being ploughed by means of the cattle, 
Resolution—The Board observe: that the experi- 
ments in ‘Trichinopoly were unsuccessful, but that 
those in Bellary, at the cusbah at any rate, were 
- of an encouraging nature, The proposed expenditure 


Sanctioned on the understanding that the Collectors 


a “FEEDING PROPERTIES OF THE “ REANA 

' LUXURIANS,” 

 Read—the following letter from W. R. Robertson, 
+ M.R,A.C,, Superintendent, Government Farms, 


to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated 
Saiddpet, 19th August 188]. 

In continuation of my letter, No. 481, of the 14th 
of May last, embodied in the Board’s Proceedings, 
No. 966, dated the 2nd June 1881, I regret to have 
to report unfavorably of the seed of the Reana 
lucurians as a food for stock, not because of the 
grain being innutritious, for this is a point on which 
I can offer no decided opinion, the grain not yet 
having been analysed, but because of the difficulties 
experienced in preparing the grain ss food, and the 
‘unwillingness of stock to eat the grain when pre- 
pared, ‘lhe latter perhaps is not an unsurmountable 
difficulty, for stock generally refuse a new kind of 
food when first offered, But the difficulties expevi- 
enced in preparing the grain for use as food are, 
I fear, fatal to the prospects of the grain being used 
as such, 

2, I have tried various processes in preparing the 
grain— 

(1.) A quantity of the grain was placed in cold 
water and allowed to soak for 56 hours, At the end 
of this time the grain was almost as hard as when 
first pleced in water, while it had increased only 
about 10 per cent in volume. 

(2.) Half a measure of the grain was boiled for 
64 hours. At the end of this time the shell was 
perfectly hard, though the inner portion was soft; 
still it was quite impossible that the grain could 
be masticated by any animal. After boiling the grain 
measured 64 ollocks, which was an increase of 62 
per cent. It appeared to be useless to continue the 
boiling process longer. The boiled grain, when cold, 
was offered to several sheep, all of which refused to 
eat it. 

(3.) Half a measure of the grain was placed ina 
stone mortar and was beaten for two hours with a 
heavy pestle, but none of the grain was crushed. 

(4.) Half a measure of the grain was placed ina 
powerful corn-crushing mill, The grain in passing 
through the mill was partly crushed, but only very 
imperfectly, and it was necessary to pass it seven 
times through the mill to get the grain powdered ; 
and this was only a rough coarse powder. This 
powdered grain was offered to a number of sheep, but 
again it was refused, 

3. Under these circumstances, it is not, I think, 
necessary to go to the expense of analysing the grain. 
I enclose a sample, should the Board deem it ne- 
cessary that further trials should be made with the 
grain, 

4. I fear, however, the grain bas but little to 
recommend it as a food for stock, Its hard, flinty 
husk forms fully 30 per cont of the entire grain, 
while the inner portion is tough and waxy, and, I 
should think, very indigestible. Maize has many 
more claims, and those of a much stronger character, 
on those who are desirous of introducing a_ better 
food-grain into this country either as food for man 
or beast; and maize could be successfully cultivated 
wherever the Reana lvaurians could protitably be grown. 

Resolution—Submitted to Government with a file 
of the previous printed correspondence. The Board 
fear that there is little prospect of utilizing the grass 
or the seed derived from this plant. 


MR. ESPEUT, F.L.8., ON CULTIVATION IN 
JAMAICA. 
(Field, 31st December 1881.) 

If any one will contrast the data I have given in 
previous letters, which experience is every,day proving 
to be inside the results actually obtained in fruit cult- 
ivation here, with the figures given on page 489 of 
your issue of the Ist of October (No. 1,501) of orange 
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planting in Oregon, he can scarcely fail to see the great 
advantages Jamaica ofters over that belauded portion of 
the United States—not a British possession, be it observed. 

The letters recently published in the Times, though 
rather couleur de ose in some respects, give a very 
good idea of Jamaica as it now is. 

Tf ever there was a time when this beautiful colony 
should attract the attention of capitalists and enterpris- 
ing young men from the mother country, it is now. 
When the Panama Canal is accomplished, the position, 
of Jamaica will be materially benefited, and opportunities 
which now offer will not be offering then of obtaining 
land cheap. 

As you were so good as to allow me to allude to the 
plans I have adopted for aiding the intending colonists 
with small capital, will you kindly let me say that ex- 
perience has proved the wisdom of altering the pre- 
viously stated terms? At first I proposed to give the 
land, and materials for a cottage, free of rent for five 
years, on the condition the land was planted in choco- 
late for my benefit, I finding the seed and paying taxes 
and rates. Now it is found mutually more satisfactory 
and agreeable that I should plant the chocolate myself ; 
and instead, receive one-third of the annual nett profits 
of the banana cultivation, after the capital is wholly 
repaid, as rent for the land and house, é&c. 

One gentleman who took up 100 acres of land and 
commenced planting it in bananas in July, 1880, ex- 
pects to get back the entire capital expended before 
next April, and thereafter to hand me £500 a year, or 
£5 an acre, as my one-third of the profits. Of course, 
T do not wish to make people believe this result will 
always follow in any part of Jamaica; but I certainly 
do believe that in this district, and especially on lands 
near any tramway or shipping place, the capital will be 
repaid in two years, and the return from bananas will 
give a nett profit for three years of 50 cent per annum 
on the outlay. Ihave 400 acres in cultivation on these 
terms on this estate, and have dozens of enquiries, local 
and from outside Jamaica, for lots from the 2,000 acres 
of suitable land which I am prepared to devote to this 
system. It may be said, if the thing is so good, why 
do I not keep it all in my own hands? The reply to 
this is, that my hands are full, and that I have still 
other and sufficient land for all the capital I can devote 
to this particular cultivation, having regard to the heavy 
outlay for up-keep of over seven miles of tram lines, 
a large sugar estate, and a daily increasing chocolate 
cultivation. 

I thank you very much for the space you have so 
kindly given me on this and previous occasions, and once 
more advise those who think of settling abroad to look 
at Jamaica before they decide on going elsewhere. . 

W. Bancrorr EsPzvut. 


Spring Garden, Buff Bay, Jamaica, Noy. 10, 1881. 
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OSTRICH FARMING IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


At a time when industries are languishing at home, 
and hands are idle for lack of employment, many 
might do worse than turn their attention to the new 
and thriving industry which has sprung up at the 
Cape, in the domestication of ostriches, which are 
farmed for the sake of their plumage. Mr, Arthur 
Douglass is the author of a very interesting work 
which describes the rise and progress of the new 
enterprise, which dates no farther back than 1867. 
Already, in the Cape Colony a capital of not less 
than: £8,000,000 is employed in this new method of 
farming, while the export of feathers during the past 
year amounted to 163,065 lb, weight, valued at 
£883,632, or £5 83 4d per lb.; most of this product 
Rah 5 had lat a An RAE ae i Se LS 


* Ostrich Farming in South Africa, By Arthur 
Douglass. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co,; and 
8. W, Silver & Co, 


| the wine supply of Europe. 


| gestion, clearly derived from his early experience 0 


having been derived from tame birds. The value of 
a really good ostrich feather had long been known in 
the market, but not until within very recent years 
was the idea carried out of taming and rearing birds, 
whose half-yearly crop of feathers might be made to 
yield almost their weight in gold. 

Ordinary farming knowledge avails nothing in the 
rearing of the ostrich. On the Cape Coast cattle, un- 
less they are native, are subject to fatal attacks of 
liver complaint, and only a small percentage of the 
calves can be reared. Horses fall off in condition, and 
the insects of the district blister and destroy the teats 
of cows. Farther inland it is not so bad, and on the 
more congenial grassy lands some fairly extensive stocks 
of sheep are kept. Yet here also they are liable to 
diseases of divers kinds, and heavy mortality has been 
experienced in raising them. Mr. Douglass ascribes 
much of this to overstocking, and allowing old, sickly, 
and inferior sheep to breed. With the ostrich aleo 
great care is required to avoid over-stocking, and so 
give the herb-seed a chance of reproduction. He favours 
for this purpose letting half the farm lie idle six months. 
The man who is able to own land should, he says, 
always have two large camps for each troop of birds, 
if he would keep an eye to the future; whilst the needy 
man on hired land can move to another farm on the 
expiry of his lease, and thereby avoid the inevitable 
consequences of over-stocking. ! 

What capital is required? In the course of an in- 
teresting chapter on this head, Mr. Douglass states that 
with a few hundreds of pounds an excellent start may 
be made on the ‘halves’ or partnership system, But, 
above all, he advises the would-be ostrich farmer to 
obtain, as a preliminary to business, atleast two years’ 
experience of the colony. Otherwise the emigrant is 
almost sure to invest his money foolishly. Far better 
is it, in the opinion of the author, to obtain, if poss- — 
ible, letters of introduction from the relatives of well- 
to-do people who may be living at the Cape, and pay a 
premium of £100 to cover cost of board and lodging 
during the first year, and be prepared at the same 
time to engage in any kind of work.— Australasian. 


PROPOSED CURE FOR THE PHYLLOXERA. 


Many years ago the important silk-producing in- 
dustry of the valley of the Rhone was threatened 
with ruin. A mysterious disease seized upon the silk- 
worms, and resisted all the efforts at its cure, until 
at length M. Pasteur, who was even then engaged on 
those studies upon fungi and fermentation which haye 
since rendered him so famous, demonstrated that the 
pest was caused by a living parasite, and devised 
means of stamping it out effectually. Few modern 
researches have been more suggestive or more fruit- 
ful in practical results than these of Pasteur. Our 
knowledge of the vast amount of mischief to health 
and industry caused by the lower fungi, and part- 
icularly by bacteria, has been rapidly increasing, while, 
happily, the power of successfully destroying these 
has increased in scarcely less rapid proportion ; witness 
the improvements in wine-making, the still greater 
advance in the art of brewing, and, best of all, that 
revolution in surgery effected by the introduction 
antiseptic methods. Of late years the vine-grow 
districts of France have been steadily invaded by 
serious pest of a widely different kind, the Phyllox 
vastatria, an insect belonging to the same family 
the common green aphis of the rose, and end 
with the same power of rapid sexual multiplica 
In spite of all remedial measures, the insect is stl 
spreading, and thus constitutes a serious danger 1 
Soon after the establish 
ment of the Phylloxera Commission of the Academy 
of Sciences, M. Pasteur threw out an ingenious sug) 
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allies instead of enemies. 


ground ploughed up. 
the top of the cane, and placed in a slanting 
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the silk-worm disease, to destroy the invader by 


-innoculating it with a parasitic fungus; thus reversing 


the principle of all the previous applications of our 
knowledge of these organisms by treating them as 


ments were made, and the subject was forgotten 
until last year, when Professor Hagen, of Harvard, 
published an account of his experiments on the de- 
struction of obnoxious insects by the application of the 
yeast fungus. He concluded that the yeast cells 
entered the body of tho insect, there giving rise to 
fatal disease, and accordingly recommended the applic- 
ation of yeast to the phylloxera, Colorado beetle, &c. 
Such results as these, on the one hand confirming the 
old belief in the efficacy of yeast as a means of 
destroying greenhouse pests, and on the other at 
variance with all experience as to its mode of life, 
could not but stimulate inquiry. The subject was soon 
undertaken by a distinguished Russian _ biologist, 
Elias Metschnikoff, who has shown that the disease- 
producing fungus of Hagen was not the yeast itself, 
but was merely associated with it as an impurity. 
He has succeeded in cultivating several species of 
fungi parasitic upon insects, notably one which he 
terms ‘‘green muscardine” (Isaria destructor) and in 
tracing their entire life-history. By cultivating the 
green muscardine apart from insects upon a suitable 
nutritive fluid, he has been able to obtain a consider- 
able quantity of spores, and thus feels justified in 
recommending the cultivation of such fungi on a large 
scale, and the dissemination of the germs in places 
infested by insects. The subject is at present engaging 
considerable attention in France, and experiments are 


being made, of which we shall doubtless know the 


results in the course of next season. In the meantime 
it is impossible not to await with interest and hope 
this application of a new method.—/rom an article on 
** Recent Science” in the November number of the “ Nine- 
teenth Century.” 


SUGAR GROWING IN MACKAY, NORTHERN 
QUEENSLAND. 


After careful inquiry and comparison of results, I 
am justified in setting down 1 ton 12 ewt. of sugar 


_ per acre as a fair average yield per acre from the 


eanes all around. _With advantages such as exist, 
especially in the climate of Mackay, this yield, 
though favourable as compared with other Queensland 
sugar districts, and highly profitable in itself, is below 
what might reasonably be expected, and probably 


_ much under what better cultivation and appliances 
will make it in course of time. 


Only in two instances 
have I observed manure to be apphed. At Foulden, 


Mr. Walker uses superphosphate of lime manufactured 
on the premises; while Messrs. Hewitt and Co. apply 
stable manure on a part of their Pleystowe plantation. 


The crushing season begins in June and finishes 
about the middle of December, and during this time 
not more rain falls than is sufficient for nourishing 
the young canes—on an average about 17 inches. In 


Some of the plantations these are put in the ground 


almost as soon as the old canes are cut down and the 
The cuttings are taken off near 
t é position 
in the ground, in a way which leaves only a joint 
exposed above the surface, but in very dry weather 
even this is covered up—a work in which thek«nakas 
have become expert. There is another way in which 
the young canes are allowed to grow—that is, by 
rattoons, as it is called, the cane stumps being left 
in the ground, from which the next crop springs 1p, 
the earth being ploughed up so as to leave the stumps 
just covered. 


Unfortunately no experi- 


In general this process is permitted to | 


g0 on for three years before the stumps are ploughed | 


up for re-plunting ; it saves a great deal of labour, | 


and though the canes are not s9 vigorous as_ those 
which grow from plants, yet the stumps continue 
for three years to give a tolerably fair crop. In 
some cases they will yield a profitable crop for a 
longer period—even for five or six years; but it is 
considered safer not to let the time exceed three years, 

It is remarkable to what a height the canes grow 
in well-cultivated and well-drained land. I have seen 
a crop standing in some places as high as 12 and even 
15 feet above the ground; and once, on the ridges 
of the Pioneer, witnessed the singular spectacle of 
two men on horseback becoming invisible to each 
other at a short distance whilst riding among the 
canes, When the cultivation is good there appears 
to be no difference in this respect between the rich 
level alluvial soil of the Pioneer and the dark soil 
on the hillsides ; both at the present time are equally 
prolific, but in a very wet season the hills would 
probably have the advantage. 

It is said that 11,000 tons of sugar will be the 
probable yield for the present year, but in comparison 
with the land unoccupied the district has barely been 
scratched, and it has been estimated on a fair calc- 
ulation, what may seem at the present stage an ex- 
aggeration, that no less than 250,000 tons of sugar 
per annum will be produced in the district when 
all the land is tilled with skill and care. Be that 
as it may, there is an immense tract of land yet 
open to the selector, but unfortunately, just as people 
are becoming anxious to take up land, the Govern- 
ment have withdrawn it from sale, When it is thrown 
open again, the rush for it will be enormous, judging 
by the number of inquiries which are made at the 
Mackay land office. The conditions are similar to 
those of New South Wales, and it is probable that 
in the Mackay district every selection will be contested 
for at auction. 

Cane-growing seems very catching; nearly all who 
can embark in the enterprise ; sugar-growing and cane- 
planting are the principal topics of conversation in 
the town and in the country, and all the small 
farmers, of whom over 200 are said to have settled 
down, who formerly grew maize and tried their han 
at cotton, have abandoned those industries for the 
more lucrative one of growing sugar-cane, which they 
dispose of to the millowners for about 11s, per ton. 
—Australasian. 


THE CULTIVATION OF CASUARINAS., 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MADRAS MATL. 


Str,—I must crave a small space in your paper 
to enable me to make a few remarks on the estimate 
framed by ‘‘B.” for planting six acres of land with 
casuarina trees, as published in the Hurasian and 
Anglo-Indian Advocate, and reproduced in your issue 
of the 20th July last. 

“B,” does not’ provide for the expense of form- 
ing a fence or hedge for the plantation to protect 
it from the ravages of cattle, &c. No plantation can 
thrive without a proper fence, and this should be the 
first thing attended to. The American aloe or 
corkopilly plant, is well adapted for this purpose, but 
will require watering the first year, especially the 
latter plant. Both will repay their cost in the third 
or fourth year, and be a source of revenue as long as 
the fence is kept up; the only thing to be taken 
into consideration is, the first outlay. “B.”’ also omits 
in his estimate the assessment of the land, and the 
interest on the capital to be laid out; but I may 
mention here, that Government grant waste land free 
ot assessment for twenty years for the planting of 
topes. 

The soil should be of a loose sandy nature. These 
plants thrive best on such soils, on the sea coast, on 
re-claimed salt marshes, and on the slopes of the banks 
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of rivers. The items for ploughing and manuring are 
superfluous, but the forming of furrows and ridges 
with the aid of a plough, will facilitate the plant- 
ing in straight lines, and expedite the work. The 
plants will require watering at least two years, and 
not one year only, or rather for nine months in the 
first year, and seven in the second year. By trans- 
planting early in August, the plants will, if well 
watered, take firm root, and spring up quickly during 
the cold months of October, November and December, 
without being watered. The loss of 630 trees to 
every acre of land should not have been dreamed of. 
Such a mode of cultivation must be condemned as 
a very slovenly one. Spare plants are always retained 
in ,a bed ar two to replace those that die away, so 
that the full complement of 3,680 plants may be 
calculated upon. Jt would be more accurate to say 
that ‘the plants will take five years to come to 
maturity, not four. An acre of the best description 
of dry land in this district is assessed at alittle below 
Rs.2-8, The cost under his head need not therefore 
have been doubled to Rs.20 per acre, The assess- 
ment of land suited for casuarina plants never exceeds 
Rs.2 per acre. I have no means of framing an estimate 
for planting a fence for six acres of land, but as I 
have said that it will pay for itself, any inaccuracy 
under this head will be immaterial, 

The suggestion to plant castor oil beans on the 
ridges between the casuarina plants must commend 
itself, as it will afford shade to the young plants, 
and prevent the moisture being absorbed by the sun. 
A. common, or butter bean may, with advantage he 
set at the foot of the castor oil plant, for its beans. 
The return from these two latter sources is not 
brought to account in the following estimate. 

Following the estimate of ‘‘B,” as close as possible, 
for planting six acres of land, mine would be as 


follows :— 
24,000 plants at Rs.5 per 1,000 ... ... Rs, 120 
Planting and first watering at 12 As. per 100 ,, 18 
Forming ridges with the aid of a plough np 9 
Assessment at Rs.2 per acrefor 5 years ... ,, 60 
Watering for Ist year sort pe anaes OU 
Watering 2nd year Lh Pett as OO 
Cost of fence or hedge ie », 100 
Cost of watching and sundries GN aes Ay ote ee 
1,651 
Interest on Rs.1,651 at 12 per cent. for 5 years ,, 1,580 
Total cost ... ,, 3,281 
Sale of 21,780 (plants 3,630 plants per acre) 
at 8 Annas each feet eh Fy tH O18 90 
To be realized from fence in the shape of ) 
fuel or fibre fea ey NE ET'OO: 
10,990 
Deduct gross expenditure 3, 3,231 
Net profit 5 >» 7,759 


“B,” having omitted three very important items 
in’ his estimate, namely, the asseesment, cost for fencing, 
and interest on the capital, his estimate for the cost 
of raising the plantation is insufficient. As the want 
of funds will hamper any undertaking, it is essential 
that an estimate of the probable costs should be as 
accurate as possible. Yours &c., 

Nellore, 


TROPICAL FRUITS. 
(Hicld, 24th December 1881.) 


Sm,—In last Saturday’s Ficld F. T. P. expresses his | 


‘wonderment at never haying seen the mango exposed 
for sale in London. Wet his surprise now cease, for I 
saw some only a fortnight since at a fruiterer’s in 


Oxford-street, at the corner of Holles-street. Judging 
from the view I got of them through the window, I 
should say they were the ‘‘ pucka” Bombay article, and 
in by no means bad condition. I haye eaten several 
kinds of mango in Java, and the best is still inferior 
to the Bombay fruit. The fruit sold in Singapore and 
Penang, and known as the Manila mango, is simply 
consolidated turpentine in taste. 

The flayour of the Durian isa matter of—not taste, 
but habit. I have eaten a good many, and cannot 
really say I like it. Those Europeans who really long 
for the fruit are such as have lived a long time in the 
country, among the natives. I always understood that 
the Malays value the fruit for its supposed aphrodisiacal 
qualities; but I met with a direct practical argument 
against this in the fact that the Europeans who praised 
the fruit most were some Roman Catholic missionaries, 
one of whom had heen thirty years in Malacca. 

F. T. P. has evidently never tasted the mangosteen. 

Be DoBs 


(Field, 31st December 1881.) 

Srr,—I have to thank E. T. S. for his notes on 
tropical fruit. But how came mangoes in Oxford-street 
at this time of the year? for the fruit ripensin India 
in May and June. There is a variety which sometimes 
bears fruit in September and October, but it is scarcely 
fit to eat, and I must avow, if I was astonished before 
at not having seen mangoes for sale in London, I am 
doubly astonished to hear that they were exposed for 
sale a fortnight ago. 

I know the mangosteen well, but it is a fruit which 
will not keep any length of time. To get it in perfec- 
tion it must be taken ripe off the tree and eaten there 
and then. The fruit has been introduced into India. I 
saw numbers of trees in a garden between Vizianagram 
and Rajahmundry. The trees bore fruit plentifully, but 
it was quite different from the mangosteen of the Straits, 
and not fit to eat; I see no reason why it should be 
introduced into England. The lichie is also a delicious 
fruit, which might with advantage be introduced into 
our hothouses. The loquat, if I mistake not, has either 
been grown in Hngland, or can at times be procured 
there; but it is a fruit I care little about. Good fruits 
in India, except in the hills, Cashmere, and Afghan, 
are very scarce. In the Straits and China there are 
many varieties, but I do not think much of them with 
the exception of the lichie and mangosteen. 

The grapes at Aurungabad, near Jaulwah, were, some 
thirty-thrée years ago, when I first went to India as a 
“‘ oviff,” the finest I ever ate, and as cheap as dirt; 
but since the railway they are sent to Bombay, and the 
same care in their growth is not now taken as in days 
gone by. I have eaten as fine peaches grown in the 
open air in Assam, as the very best hothouse ones in 
England, 

Perhaps the vendor of the mangoes in Oxford-street 
would, explain where he got his fruit at this time of the 
year, and what is their price? By Be 


Srr,—I venture to think that F. T. P.’s surprise will, 
so far from ceasing, be greatly increased by HK. T. 8.’s 
letter, in which he says that he saw some mangoes for 
sale “only a fortuight ago at a fruiterer’s in Oxford- 
street, at the corner of Holles-street.” I have lived for 
upwards of sixteen years in various parts of the Bombay 
Presidency, of which four were spent in Bombay itself, 
and I can assure H. T. 8. that the good folks of that 
city would be extremely surprised to find mangoes grow- 
ing there in November. The mango tree flowers from’ 
January to the end of February; the mango showers, | 
which are popularly supposed to knock off the surplus) 
stock of fruit, and to usher in the hot weather, usu 
occur about March 10, and the fruit is in season, as 
rule, throughout May and the first few days of Jum 
A few ave to be found in the market towards the end 


- many men 
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ae 7 
of April, but they are not of the best quality, and it 
is generally considered that the first shower of the S. 
W. monsoon is the end of the mango season, as it is 
believed that a mango on which rain has fallen when 
ripe or ripening is ruined. Certainly they rot and spoil 
very quickly immediately after the monsoon begins. 
The real difficulty about getting mangoes home, is— 
apart from the fact that first-class Afoos mangoes usually 
cost in Bombay two annas (or threepence each)—that, 
once they are plucked, they ripen very vapidly, and have 
to be eaten to save their lives. They are occasionally 
sent home, and the most successful experiment of the 
sort I know was made by a gentleman closely connected 
with one of the lines of steamers trading between Bom- 
bay and Liverpool. He entrusted five dozen to the capt- 
ain, who, after a voyage of twenty-seven days, delivered 
the crate containing the precious fruit the day after 
mrival in port. It was found that only twenty or so 
‘were fit to put on the table, and this though they had 
been gathered hard and green, packed each fruit separ- 
ately m a distinct compartment of the case, which it- 
self was kept in the ice room of the steamer. Under 
these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that the 
Bombay mango at least should not be frequently found 
in the London market. It seems a pity that H. T.S8. 
did not ask the Oxford-street fruiterer where he had 
got his mango from. They assuredly could not have 
been Bombay fruit. Te DSM. 


Cheltenham, Dee. 25. 


OSTRICH FARMING. 

Having lately arrived from the Cape Coleny, I 
think it would not be out of place to give as briefly 
as I can my personal knowledge and experience of 
its progress in the Cape Colony. My first experience 
in ostriches and ostrich feaihers vas in 1869, and from 
that year to June, 1881, I have never been out of 
that business. During 1869 to 1872 the feather mar- 
ket, sales weekiy, averaged £2 500 to £5,000. In 1871 
ostrich farming created a great sensation in the colony, 
and a great many people who can afford to buy birds 
did so, price being no object so Jong as they could 
be obtained, £350 to £450 was paid for a pair of 
birds—that was the time when the pioneers of the 
enterprise made such rapid fortunes. The feather 
market was increasing in quantity month by month, 
and in 1874 to 1875 the sales realised £7,000 to £8,000 
weekly. It was thought then that the feather trade 
was getting overstocked, but that prognostication was 
not to be realized, for in 1876 prices began to ad- 
- vance ; in 1877 to 1878 (prices you will find at foot 
of my letter). From 1879 to June, 1881, the average 
weekly sales on the Port @lizabeth market amounted 
to £18,000, leaving ou! the large number of parcels 
which changed hands privaicly. I have myself sorted 
feathers in four months to the weight of 3 tons. It 
is very tedious work, and most difficult, especially 
when you have to sort so many different farmers’ 
produce in classes for shipment. There are also large 
| ostrich auction sales in the colony. I have seen myself 
as many as 150 pair sold in one day, and on an average 
> including young birds, they realised £70 per pair, An 
fact, ostrich-farming for the last eight years has been, 
and still is, paying better than any other farming 
’ enterprise knoWn. I often think the more feathers 
are grown the more are wanted. I know personally 
who have cleared all live stock off their 
_farais on purpose to raise money to buy ostriches, 
the interest upon their outluy being so great. There 
are also large Ostrich-farming Companies whose shares 
are at o good premium. Tho shares were taken up 
by all classes, and a great number of mechanics in- 
vested part of their savings, knowing the profits of 
the onterprise. It was said some years back that 


ostriches would not live here or there, but I have 
bought feathers frem farmers where it was said they 
could not thrive, and good ones too, but. I must say 
that where what we call in the Cape Colony prickly 
pear and aloes grow is generally a good place, as they 
generally grow in low-sheltered lands where the soil 
is very light. In farming the birds if you want full 
flesh on your feathers and bright colour you must be 
near the vegetable growth. If you don’t. give your 
birds vegetable food with other food when you pluck 
them you will find the fleshy part of your feather 
thin and wiry, your coloured one, especially the cock 
bird’s rusty-looking which depreciates their value. ‘That 
is the reason the wild feathers are so uneven of late 
years. Ihe country they are now running in is far 
up, and the hunters don’t care about following them 
The country has and does suffer much with droughts, 
and when they are tempted down their feathers are 
then in flesh, poor butted, and overgrown, but if 
they could get a good supply of green food their 
feathers would be full, fleshy, and everything you 
could wish for. About three years ago I sorted a 
large lot of wild feathers, about 1,600 lb. in weight 
which was forwarded to my late employer from one 
of his stations in the interior; and out of all that 
quantity I could not get more than 60 1b. of prime 
feathers, all the others were more or less wiry, over- 
grown, and faulty. Mr. A. Douglas’s farm is in the 
heart of a splendid farming district, with sleep, goats 
and cattle on it, and towards the Kowie there are 
some splendid agricultural lands, Ihave the pleasure 
of knowing his farm, and have been upon it three 
or four times. He has on bis farm prickly pears and 
aloes. There is another large ostrich-farmer at Adelaide 
about seventy miles from Grahamstown. He also 
farms Angora goats, and produces sume of the finest 
hair exported from the colony. As I have repeatedly 
said, the secret in ostrich-farming is practical knowledge 
and care of your birds. I have travelled part of 
the west and almost the whole of the eastern province 
amongst ostrich-farming, and always got the best feathers 
from a care-taking farmer and where they have had 
green food. A feather-sorter can tell as soon as he 
looks at a feather whether the birds have been cared 
for or neglected in some way or other, even if he has 
never seen the bird. 

Notwithstanding the short time I have been in Victoria 
I feel confident that ostrich-farming must prove a 
successful enterprise under practical management. I 
will give you as a guide what protits can be obtained 
from one pair of birds in twelve mouths. [ buy a 
pair of birds, for which I give £300. If they are 
good, and the festhers up to the mark, their plumage 
at the very lowest would fetch £50. ‘he hen begins 
to lay; she lays, we will say, thirty eggs, but often 
many more, you hatch per incubator. ~~ Say we get 
only twenty-five chicks, they are worth £6 10s, a 
month old, and every month they increise in value, 
You won't sell, but keep them until they are twelve 
months old, they will be worth £20 each. Twelve 
months’ return—l1 pair birds, £300, 12 months’ feathers, 
£60, 25 birds, at £20 each, £500—= £560. On the same 
suale in five years thev realised £2,800, less original 
value £300, or £2,500 in all, You must also bear 
in mind there are all the chickens’ feathers to be 
reckoned on, and the first, seed, and third brood 
are laying and producins, and also being placked, 
aid their feathers sold, Many men in the Cap» have 
in that small time fortunes out of ove pair of birds, 
Ifa made Company should form for ostrich -farming, 
the public would see profits accuring frem t'e enterprise, 
Birds would be in demand, which would fetch high 
prices here in consideration of saving exp use and 
risk of shipping On eround «a Company would 
soon recoup itself for all expenses and increase greatly 
the value of the shares. 
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Prices oF FEATHERS. 
Adyance prices 
1869-72. 1877-79. June, 1881. 
Primes (white) £32 £40 to £50 £35 
Ist and 2nd... In propor- In propor-. In propor- 
tion, tion. tion. 
Byocks ... ... £9 £10 10s. £14 to £16 
Long blacks ... £4 £I2to £13 £12 to £14 
Shorthorns £1 6s. £2 10s. £2 10s. 
Male tails £5 10s, £10 to £12 £10 to £'5 
Femina. , 
White £20 to £23 £26 to £28 £22 to £25 
Tipped .. £15 to £16 £22 to £24 £18 to £20 
Light long £1I2to £14 L16to £18 £12 to £16 
Dark do. £6 to £7 £6 to £9 £9 
Tails £210sto£3 £3 10s, £3 10s to£5 


In 1873 to 1876 the market steadily increased and in 
face of great supply, prices were unchanged. —Auwstra- 
han Paper. 


HORTICULTURE IN LOWER BENGAL. 
(Asian. ) 


THe Pea (Pisum sativum). 


Probably to the cultivation and improvement of no 
other vegetable has so much attention been given as 
to the Pea. ‘This is fully demonstrated by the immense 
number of varieties now in cultivation. Take, for 
instance, the catalogue of any first-class English seeds- 
man, and we shall probably find upwards of a hundred 
kinds enumerated, and even this total would not 
embrace half the number of varieties grown in England. 
It must however, be admitted that an immense number 
of these are but synonyms of others; as an example 
it may be mentioned that some of the oldest and 
best varieties, such as Veitch’s Perfection, or Langster’s 
Ne. 1, which are the kinds principally grown by 
market gardeners at home, are known under ten or 
twelve different names, In England these are divided 
into three sections, that is, early 'medium, and late 
varieties, the sowing of which extend over a period 
of about six months, that is from December to May. 
Here, however, where our season for sowing is limited 
to about six weeks or two months, it is certainly 
unnecessary to grow a large number of varieties even 
for a large garden; a selection of four or six good 
sorts will be amply sufficient. I append a description 
of a few of the many new sorts, and aleo a list of 
the most popular of the older kinds ; a selection from 
this may be made with every confidence of a good 
return, they being all well-known and tried varieties. 

The Pea delights in a rich, deep, light soil, one 
that has been well-manured, for.the previous season’s 
crops suits it best. Should however the soil be poor, 
it may be enriched with a good dressing of very 
old cow manure, or leaf mould, which, when possible, 
should be applied a month or two before sowing. 
On no account use fresh or half-rotted manure; this 
being too stimulating in its action, causes an un- 
natural production of stem, to the detriment of the 
crop, and frequently also causes the plants to become 
infested with mildew. f 

The first sowing may be made about the middle of 
September on raised beds, commencing with the dwarf 
early varieties, and, where space is available, this 
should be followed by successional sowings at inter- 
vals of a week or ten days up’ to the end of November. 
Before sowing, the seed should be steeped in water 
for three or four hours, and then allowed to dry for 
about the same time before being planted. The dwarf 
kinds may be sown in rows about eighteen inches 
apart, and the seeds about one inch apart, covering 
them with about an in’h of soil. Vhe taller growing 
sorts require a space of at least three feet between 


the rows, and should be planted two inches deep. 
As soon as they are about six inches high they should 
be staked, planting the sticks so thas they cross 
each other at about six inches from the top, where 
they should be firmly tied together. The situation 
best adapted for the Pea is one where it receives the 
full morning sun, but partially shaded during the 
remainder of the day. 
Tue Rapisu (Raphanus sativus.) 

The Radish requires a free, open, soil, well enriched 
with manure. In fact, to grow them to perfection, it 
ig nearly impossible to make the soil too rich. Sowings 
may be commenced early in September, and continued 
at intervals of about ten days up to January, though 
the produce of sowings made during October will in- 
variably be found the best. The seed is best sown 
in drills about five inches apart, and after lightly 
covering with soil, the beds should be well beaten 
down, This insures the roots forming of a good 
shape. As soon as the plants are large enough, they 
should be thinned out to a distance of four inches apart 
in the rows. If the soilis fairly rich, and the plants kept 
liberally supplied with water, they should be ready for 
drawing in about three weeks from the time of sowing. 
Care must also be taken to keep the soil well stirred 
about the plants. There are now a large number of 
varieties, but these differ more in form and colour 
than in quality, for, when well grown under the 
same conditions, but little difference can be discerned 
in their flavour. There are also two indigenous varieties 
which grow to an enormous size, and are much eaten 
by the natives. These are, however, so coarse and 
inferior in quality to the English varieties that they 
are not worth cultivating in the garden. 

SacEe (Salvia officinalis. ) 

This can only be grown as an annual in this country, 
and then with but a moderate amount of success. 
The seed should be sownin pansor boxes in October, 
and kept in a cool, sheltered place till the plants 
are ready to be put out. They should then be trans- 
planted into a bed of light, rich, soil, a shady situation 
being selected for them, the plants will then continue ~ 
growing freely till April, when, as the heat becomes 
more intense, the plants will gradually dwindle off, 
and those that survive this trying ordeal imvariably 
succumb to the first heavy rains. If grown in pots 
a few plants may occasionally be kept through the 
year but with extreme difficulty. The plant known 
as Bengal Sage (Meriandra bengalensis) is entirely 
distinct from the preceding, especially in flavour, 
although it is used as a substitute for it; this is 
propagated by division of the roots. 


Sausrry (Trapogon porrifolium. ) 
ScorzoNERA (Scorzonera hispanica. ) 


Neither of the above can be cultivated with any ~ 
degree of suecess in Bengal, owing to the shortness of 
our cold season, both of the plants requiring a long 
time to mature their roots which is the part used, 

Spinacn (Spinacea oleracea. ) 

Although there are two distinct varieties of Spinach 
which in Europe are cultivated at different seasons 
in this country, they must be grown at the same 
time ; and, as their produce so closely resemble each — 
other, it is hardly necessary to grow more than one 
of them. Preference should be given to the round- 
seeded variety, being quicker in growth and more 
tender than the other. 

Sowings may be commenced in October in drills” 
about twelve inches apart, in any good gard2n soil 
which has been previously well manured. Sowings 
should be made at short intervals up to December 
to keep up a continuous supply. The plants must 
be kept well supplied with water, and an occasional 
dose of liquid manure will also have a beneficial effect, 
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Savoy CABBAGE. 


This, like all of its class, delights in a deep, rich, 
well-manured soil. It should be cultivated in the 
same manner as recommended for the Cabbage. The 
dwarf varieties, such as ‘‘Little Pixie” and ‘‘ Tom 
Thumb” are decidedly the best. These should be 
planted out in rows about fifteen inches apart with 
the same distance dividing the plants in each row. 
They should be liberally supplied with water through 
the whole period of their growth. 


Tue Tomato, 


Probably there is no part of the world with a climate 
better adapted to the cultivation of the Tomato than 
that of Bengal from October to March, and yet it is 
a plant that has been much neglected here. Only two 
kinds are seen in our bazaars, namely, the Small Red 
varieties, which in this age of vast improvements 
should long ago have been consigned to oblivion, 
especially when we might have in the place such fruit 
as ‘‘The Trophy,” ‘*Acme,” ‘‘Carter’s Greengage ” 
or ‘‘Nisbet’s Victoria,” The cultivation of the Tomato 
here is extremely simple. Seed should be sown at the 
end of August in a seed-bed sheltered from heavy rain. 
The plants will be ready for putting out early in 
October; they should be planted in well-manured 
soil in rows three feet apart, with the same distance 
between the plants, When practicable a bamboo trellis 
should be placed along each row, about three feet 
high, to which the plants may be trained. In England 
it is customary to pinch out the point out of each 
shoot to induce them to set their fruit. Here, how- 
ever, this is quite unnecessary, and require no care 
beyond an occasional watering and tying up. 


Turnie (Brassica rapa.) 


A rich deep, mellow soil, with a fair amount of 
moisture, is the most favorable for the Turnip, 
although any good soil, well dug and manured, will 
row them well. Sowings should be commenced in 
eptember, and continued at intervals of a few days 
up tothe end of November. They should be sown in 
drills about twelve inches apart, and as soon ag the 
plants ave large enough should be thinned out to the 
same distance in the rows. ‘The plants must be kept 
free from weeds, and the soil frequently loosened around 
them. They must also be kept free supplied with 
water and occasionally drenched with liquid manure. 


Tue Sirk Inpustry.—The prospects of the newly 
established silk industry in the Dun appear to be 
highly satisfactory. Messrs, Lister & Co., of Brad- 
ford, who have been connected with this work for 
some time, took over the business from Government 
in February last, and from that time all direct con- 
nexion of Government with it ceased. This in itself 
is a good sign. A piece of waste land has also been 
granted the firm for the cultivation of mulberry trees, 
and some 20 acres have been planted. The agent of 
the firm, Mr. .Lepper, also has done much to encour- 
age the ryots to take to the rearing of silk worms; 
and it is said the operation is becoming very popular. 
It furnishes employment to women and children when 
there is little else to be done, and the prices to be 


obtained leave an ample margin of profit for the 


expenses incurred. A maund of cocoons are estimated 
to cost the cultivator R12 all told; whereas the firm 
reaps a protit after giving even R30 for the same 
uantity. The industry is encouraged further by the 
istribution of medals and rewards, though these in- 
ducements will probably not be needed much longer. 
As Messrs. Lister have announced their intention of 
uying up all the cocoons that are offered, the ryots 
of the Dun have happy prospect before them, The 
difficulty at present appears to lie in obtaining a 
suiliciency of mulberry trees.—Caleutta Lnglishman. 


| from amid 
| bloom. 


Barxina Cincona,—As to the desirability of cover- 
ing the interval left after the removing of bark, I 
wrote to the Zimes in Oclober, and I still maintain 
what I said then, that a great deal of money and 
bother might be saved by leaving the intervals exposed, 
Of course, a proper time must be chosen to bark in, 
that is during cool, cloudy weather, when there is 
neither too much sun or rain. The plan has been 
tried already to a small extent and with tolerable 
success. Some of the trees died from exposure, but 
the greater part renewed their bark splendidly, with no 
dimension in their percentage of alkaloids. — OrriciNALis, 
—Cor. of Ceylon Times. 

Tue Errecr or Licur is shown by a reference to the 
alpine flora of Switzerland, in which the larger propor- 
tion of red, pink, and blue flowers in spring is remark- 
able. H. Muller attributes this to the greater trans- 
parency of the mountain air, and consequently more 
intense light. On this account and because of the spring 
being a month later than in this country, the alpine 
spring flowers are brightly coloured. This explanation 
is confirmed by Siemens’s experiments with the electric 
light (Nature, 1881, vol. xxi, No. 535). My. Buchan, 
however, who bases his results on the whole of the 
British flora, considers that on the average the blue 
flowers blossom considerably the earliest (Proceedings Edin- 
burgh Botanical Society, 1876).—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Tontc.—In the American Journal of Pharmacy for 
October, Mr. F. B, Meyer contributes an inaugural essay 
on Parthenium integrifolium, Lin., a plant of which 
the tops have been used for several years in some sec- 
tions of Indiana, with good results in the cure of fever 
and ague. The herb yielded to petroleum benzene a 
dark green, waxy, slightly bitter substance, which treated 
with ether and water gave very bitter crystals, soluble 
in both liquids, and which gaye a beautiful deep red 
colow with ferric chloride and did not reduce Fehline’s 
solution. The infusion of the diug, with the addition 
of a little spirit to preserve it, is the form in which it 
is used in medicine. The liquid preparations of the 
diug have an agreeable orange-like odour.—Ibid. 

Lanvaras —Thanks to the industry of Continental 
raisers, the garden varieties of this useful plant have 
greatly increased of late. Doubtless the old Lantana 
Camara was the typefrom which the first departure 
was made, and now as a result we have varieties 
of spreading and compact growth, tall and dwarf, 
large flowered and small flowered, and of many 
varying tints of colours, A large number of these 
are of great value for decorative purposes, and there 
are indications that the Lantana is rising in public 
favour. Objection has been taken to them on account 
of their strongly secented foliage, the peculiar tone 
of which is not grateful to most people, and hence, 
as Mr. B. 8. Williams observes, they have been 
much neglected. But they have qualities of a 
high order which more than counterbalance this defect, 
if it cun be termed so, For three or four summers 
past Mr, Barron has successfully demonstrited their 
great usefulness for bedding and pot purposes; indeed, 
for the former use they are attractive, durable, and 
particularly pleasing. The dwarf yarieties are best 
adapted for bedding, but they are also most useful 
for pot purposes. As specimen plants for exhibition 
they are very effecitye, and it is not unusual at 
some country shows to see in August fine specimens 
of the rich-coloured Lantanas, such as Le Grenadier, 
grown into large plants, covered with healthy foliage, 
which rise numbers of large trusses of 
Fine fresh specimens of Lantanas are far 
preferable to the stale Allamandas, Dipladenias, [xoras, 


&c., one too often sees at shows at the end of the 
| season. ‘The Lantana can be had in bloom for the 
| space of some eight months in the year, and the 
| plants are rarely, if ever, attacked by insects—re- 


! 


commendations of no wean order, —Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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Toe Swreer Poratro.—Specimens of this (obtained in 
Convent-garden) seem to be very much more watery and 
soft than those we have had in America. It is strange 
our American friends do not send some mealy and good 
samples of it, for it is an excellent vegetable in its best 
state properly cooked. We believe it is only in the 
warmer soils in the States, where it is in its best con- 
dition as regards texture, but know very little of the 
vegetable which cannot be successfully grown in our own 
country.—Ex.—Feld. 

A NEW SANDAL-woop.—M. Pierre describes in the Bul- 
letin de la Société Linnéenne de Paris, 1881, p. 290, 
two species of Sandal-wood growing in Cochin-China, 
and forming large trees, the timber of which is used 
for ornamental uses, while the oil derived from it is 
used for medicinal purposes. When rubbed or burnt it 
emits an odour of Sandal-wood, on which account it is 
employed as incense in the temples. The two species 
are called respectively E:picharis Loureiri and E. Bailloni. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Fruit in Cotompo: MANGostEnns and RamBurans.— 
A correspondent gives the following hints for the growth 
of these fruit-trees:—‘I send 4 mangosteens and 5 
rambutan plants. You ought to have holes of about 24 
inches diameter and 6 or 8 inches deep for them, at 
about 18 or 20 feet apart. Cattle manure is the best 
you can give them. I need not tell you that you ought 
to keep the plants covered during sunny weather and 
during the heat of the day only. They are both slow- 
growing plants; more especially the former, but after the 
third or fourth year, when they are, or rather will be, 
about a foot and a half high, they get on rapidly. I 
suspect that the growth in Colombo will be even slower 
than it is here (Kalutara). 


Cuutrvation or Usnrun Puanrs in Costa Rica.—In a 
report from San José, Costa Rica, it is stated that be- 
sides Coffee, which will always be the principal article 
of export from the country in consequence of the soil 
being so well suited for its cultivation, Beans, Corn, Rice, 
Sugar, and Cocoa are also grown for home consumption 
and but for the costly conveyance to the port would be 
more largely cultivated for export. The only new features 
to be observed under this head is the cultivation on 
the coast of Bananas and Cocoa-nuts on each side of 
the railway between the river Sucio and Limon which 
in time promise to be articles of considerable export, 
the want of a railroad hitherto for conveying the fruits 
to Limon having to a large extent prevented their cul- 
tivation.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


WYNAAD AND 17s GoLD Mines, —Devalah, Feb. 6th — 
Since my last communication, I have gathered some in- 
formation respecting certain Mining Companies here, 
which may not beuninteresting. It is apparent that, 
when crushing dces begin, it will be continued steadily, 
and by more than one Company. The South Hast 
Wynaad Company will soon commence the work of 
getting out the gold. Some trial crushings were, I 
believe, made at Richmond the other day, by Mr. 
Cooper. One hundred and eighty-two tons of quartz 
were crushed, and the yield is said to have been an 
ounce of gold per ton. This Company is about erect- 
ing a second mill, which speaks well, as Mr. Cooper 
would not surely have incurred the expense of this 
additional machinery, unless hehad some very tangible 
reasun for doing so. The ‘‘ Phenix” is attracting 
more than ordinary attention. The Australian ma- 
chinery and mill, which Mr. D, Grove has imported, 
is now being erected, and is generally admitted to 
be the best in the Wynaad. The ‘‘ Phoenix” will 
employ water (of which there is an abundance), as 
the motive power. Of quartz, the shareholders of this 
Company need have no fear, as there is no limit to 
it, and the character of the stone is considered very 

ood, Mr. Grove appears sanguine of success, which 
is encouraging.—Madras Mail, Feb, 9th, 


Harvusvine Cincnoya BarK.—An experienced 
cinnamon planter writes in re rubbing cinchona bark to 
facilitate peeling :—‘‘Among the instruments that go 
to the outfit of every cinnamon peeler is a stick about 
six inches long, and one inch more or less in diameter, 
ofthe hardest wood he can obtain. This is used for 
rubbing the cinnamon sticks, to free the bark from 
the wood, as only the finest sticks, cut in the nick of 
the time. can be peeled without rubbing more or less.” 

South Wynaab, 29th Jan —-I have been listening 
to some spirited discussions lately on the subject of 
pruning. The good old school, we know, recommends 
the use of the knife with great severity at this time 
of the year, ‘“‘Cutting up his Tote into hat pes” 
was the expression used as descriptive of the system 
in all its ancient rigour. Later experience teaches some 
ot us that severe pruning is a mistake, that the trees 
are shaken by it, and weakened rather than strengthened 
by the immediate and entire cutting off of all the 
old wood from which crop has lately been removed. 
Indeed, enthusiastic disciples of the new school eschew 
the knife altogether. Leave on all the wood they cry.; 
don’t worry the trees just when they most need rest; 
wait till the monsoon, and let all handling out be 
done then at once—done with sufficiency and without the 
exaggeration of the hat peg system. In thinking the 
matter over, 16 seems that the new theory is a sens- 
ible one. Several planters are trying it ; whether with 
good or bad results we must wait for the future 
to shew us. The cry, in ve miners, is: ‘‘Still they 
come.” What with miners and railways, and telegraphs, 
a new era is dawning for Wynaad. I know the 
European influx is already raising bazaar prices ; and, 
before long, we must have domestics kidnapped, for 
at present they areas hard to catch and to keep as 
eels. They regard the unsophisticated miner as lawful 
and undisputable prey, and they scorn the very idea of 
going into the service of old residents, who, (as a 
cook naively remarked to me) ‘‘know too much, there- 
fore poor man nothing can make in their service.” Any 
decent servant could get almost instant employment 
at high wages in Wynaad now a days,—Madras Mail. 

Jamaica.—We have received from Mr. D. Morris, 
the well-known Director of the Botanic Gardens in 
Jamaica, a valuable contribution to the controversy 
respecting the iabour question in Jamaica. Mr. Mor- 
ris, who is one of the largest employers of labour 
in the Blue Mountain district of Jamaica, and whose 
opinion is the more valuable haying regard to his 
experience in Ceylon, says that, compared with India 
and Ceylon, there is practically no labour difficulty 
with regard to coffee and cinchona cultivation, and 
that with an increase in population during the last 
ten years equal in proportion to that of the United 
Kingdom, the labour difficulty is likely to be felt 
less year by year. Mr. Morris has no object to serve 
in describing things otherwise than as he finds them. 
The truth about Jamaica will gradually make itself 
known amid the conflicting statements which her 
friends and her detractors make concerning her, 
All that the colony wants is a fair field and no 
favour. It is no uee to try and shirk difficulties; 
but at the same time the advantages of the colony 
ought to be better known than they are. If a num- 
ber of exergetic and practical men with capital could 
be induced to take up their residence in the island, 
and do for it, under its present condition, what the 
old planting aristocracy did under its former cir- 
cumstances, the colony would soon emerge from its 
present backward condition, Even the climate is not 
generally understood. In the hills life is most en- 
joyable, and the climate most salubrious. During the 
last two years only two cases of yellow fever have 
occurred in the island, and those were among sailors 
at Kingston Harbour. This simple fact should remove ~ 
a thick cloud of misapprehension,—Colonies and India, 
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. THE “BEARS” AND COCONUY OIL. 


A merchant writes with a copy of the Annual Report 
of of Messrs. Rose, Wilson & Rose, dated January 
2nd, as follows :—‘‘ See the enclosed report :— 

Coconur Orn.—The position of the market during the 
past year was most unsatisfactory, as will be seen by 
prices, Which declined to an extent neyer before experi- 
enced, and most ruinous to importation. ‘the few fluctu- 
ations tliat did take place were maintained for no 
length of time and were generally followed by greater 
depression. ‘lheimport was 10,645 tons agiinst 12,307 tons 
sane time last year, far in excess of our requirements. 
‘the deliveries notwithstanding the extremely low value 
show a decline. ‘I'his is owing to the large importation of 
Copra, the greater portion of which is taken for abroad, 
where it is admitted free of duty, whilst oil is liable to 
a daty of from one to six pounds per ton. In January 
the market opened at £31 10s for Ceylon, and in March had 
declined to £27 10s. A slight improvement then took 
ie but only lasted fora short time, as in August as 
ow as £26 was accepted. This stimulated the demand, 
and sfeculators stepping in, there was a rapid rise until 
£29 was touched in September, from which there was a 
gradual decline to the present quotation. In; July, large 
“bear” sales were made for shipment during the last 
four or five months at as low as £26 lds to £27, 

which could only be covered afterwards at a loss, and with 
a rising market in Colombo, as hich as £29 to £29 10s, 
was freely paid here in August for these shipments. Cochin 
did not vary so much. Opening at £33, it steadily declined 
to £29 15s in August. In September the price had risen 
to £31 5s, at which it remained steady for some little 
while but again declined to £29, Mauritius.—The stock 
being held off the market until within the last month or 
so, little business was done in this description. The 
Opening quotations are—Ceylon spot £25 10s in pipes and 
eeseneons, January-February dehvery £26; Cochin £29 
Mauritius £26 to £265s in hogsheads. Copra oil £25. 
Jan. Feb, March. April. 
Average price of Cochin(fine) £33 £325s £31 10s £31 
do Ceylon,. £30153 £30 £28 * £28 


) i May. June, July, Aug. 
_ Average price of Cochin (fine)...£31 £30 10s £30 5s £30 5s 
4 0) Ceylon... £28 £27 158 £27 £27 13 


; Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
yerage price of Cochin(fine)...£31 £31 5s £3010s £29 10s 
do Ceylon... £28 £28 5s £27 53 £25 15s" 
1882 1881 1880 1879 1878 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 


eae a ae 


net ~ net net not net 
Afloat from Cochin 
& Ceylon by last 
advices 2128 4,250 4,012 3,091 1,248 
orted from 1st 
an. to 3lst Dec. — 10,645 12,307 7,764 4,103 
Delivered ,, ,, ... — 8,132 8,556 6,263 4,679 


Stock, Ist Jan. 
(Foreign) ...8,851 6,360 2,580 1,070 2,205 
f 


ce oO 
- Oochin....£29 £338t0£33 10/ £40to£40 10/ £47 10s.£43 10s, 
Price of 
_ Ceylon, £25 10s, £31 10/ £36 10/ £45 10/to£46 £38 10/ to£38 15/ 


1877 1876 1875 1874 1873 
Tons Tons Tons ‘Tons Tons 
net net net net neo 


Afloat from Cochin 
& Ceylon by last ; 
advices . 3,183 1,121 1,908 1,105 3,263 
Imported from Ist 
> Jan.to3lstDec.7,466 7,883 8,552 5,590 12,535 
Delivered ,, ,,...7,775 8,706 10,366 11,212 10,537 
‘Stock, Ist Jan. 
© (Foreign) ...2,331 2,988 4,802 10,424 8,428 
Price of 
' Qochin... £LA0to £41 £41 to £42 £40 to £44 £37 to £10 £36 to £39 
Price of 
Oochin £37 15sto £38 £38 10sto £39 £38 £36 £3415s 
“Ts not this what I told you long ago, and it ap- 
“pears it has been recognized at home. Is it not a 


183 


4 
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shame that an article in which, perhaps, only second 
to coffee, the island is most interested in, should be 
depreciated in value to such an wnprecedented extent, 
mainly through ‘bear’ sales by p2ople who worked 
fora tall. ‘Vhis should be fully exposed for the benefit 
of merchants at home? It is now pretty well cert- 
ain that we shall have no larger supplies for another 
three months at least, and yet the makers or dealers 
lave only been getting prices such as might have 
ruled with the largest supplies of nuts.” 

The case is certainly one deserving of all publicity, 
and very probably we shall by-and-bye find that 
coffee has been worked on by ‘bears’ just as 
coconut oil is now shewn to have been. 


FARMING IN DAKOTA, UNITED STATES. 
(By an ex Ceylon Colonist.) 

We have heen favoured with permission to publish 
the following extracts from the letter of a gentleman 
formerly resident for some years in Ceylon:— 

Ontario, Dec. 18th, 1881. 


I went up to Dakota in the spring to have a look 
around and help with the seeding. 

So I have been here in Canada, doing the watch- 
dog during the summer. Before I forget it, I will 
at once ask you to find out, if you can, from Mr. 
Sumps, about the rattans he uses in his work. A 
firm here in Woodstock wants to get them out direct, 
instead of dealing, as they do at present, with firms 
in New York, who, they say, take advantage of 
them. They would like to find out about the different 
qualities, where they are procurable, how they are 
generally sold, by weight or length or what, and 
anything else about it you can find out. I wanted 
them to give you a run up to Madras, if you thought 
it necessary, to find out there, but they did not think 
it worth while till they heard more definitely, This, 
I thought, would have made a nice noliday trip for 
you, but it may come yet. 

I think I must tell you some of my ideas of Dakota, 

Dakota, I may tell you, isabout 400 miles from Ei. 
to W.and between 80U and 900 miles from N. toS.: 
quite a respectable little bit of country. This is all 
divided into counties, at least so much of it as is sur- 
yeyed, but there is stilllots of it wild. These counties 
are generally about square or oblong, varying from 25 
to 50 miles in either direction. 'lhese again are di- 
vided into townships (corresponding to parishes) of 6 
miles square, and contain 36 sections of land, each one 
mile square. ‘hus, you will see, that the country is 
all divided off like a draught board, with roads cross- 
ing one another every mile, So much for the divisi- 
ons. Now for the land. 

The Red River is the eastern boundary’of the territ- 
ory and the town of Fargo is on the Dakota side of 
the river. It does not look much of a place in the 
woodeut, but it is growing amazingly, and now 
numbers between 4,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. The 
land of the Red River valley is considered to be the 
firfest out, for grain-growing. It is just about as flat 
as can be, all up the valley for about 8 or 9 miles on 
each side of the river, and then it rises a little, and 
for 20 or 80 miles further west it is very similar; 
only higher and drier. In the summer, this does not 
make any difference, but in spring it is an advantaye 
to get grain sown as € ily as one can. This last spring 
was an exceptionally late ove, aud many of the farm- 
ers near the river did not get any crop. When [ 
was there, I saw some miles with the water one to two 
feet deep, and the seeding was then almost over at 
our farm. What made the spring so late was that there 
wis sn unusually heavy fall of soow daring the winter, 
and it did not thaw out till near the end of April. 
Every other year that my brother bas been ther, 
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they have commenced seeding about the beginning of 
April. Farther west again than the land I have de- 
scribed, there is flat land and bluffs; all good for 
farming. I can hardly describe to you what the bluff 
land is like, but willtry. Can you imagine as if some 
mammoth moles had been at work, and gone over the 
ground. so that their molehills were all over, and these 
molehills, from ten to thirty feet high, and many of them 
running into one another, and you have about as good 
an idea as I can give you, till you see it for yourself. 
West of that again the land is varied, both bluft and 
flat intelspersed. 

Now, as to soil, it is something different from any I 
have seen elsewhere. In colour, it is a nice choco- 
Jate brown; in depth from ten or twenty feet near 
the Red River to about a foot less or more some 
forty miles west. Below that,'the subsoil is mostly clay; 
some places stiffer than others. The ground dries 
wonderfully quickly after asoaking, and, in the spring, 
when the frost is coming out of it, the seed can be 
sown Whenever the frost is out deep enough to harrow. 
I found: the seed drill often scraping through the 
upper surface of loose soil on the frozen place below. 
The frost usually penetrates four or five feet, and this 
thawing out gradually keeps the land just moist for 
the young grain, and ensures the good start it gets. 
When I was seeding, the dust was blowing on the sur- 
face, and it was frozen land six or seven inches below ; 
it dries off so quickly. 

As to the weather, in summer it is much the same 
as we have it in Ontario, but not quite so variable. 
Usually the autumn is very dry and favourable for 
harvesting work. This was an exceptional season, 
as there was a good deal of rain just after the grain 
was cut and bothered farmers in their threshing. They 
just cart it to the threshing machine from the stook, 
and shift the machine to various parts of the field 
usually twice a day. 

The winter comes on a little earlier than in Ontario ; 
usually about the beginning to the middle of November, 
when frost sets in and ploughing ceases. It continues 
till the end of March, or the middle of the month, 
when the snow which lies all winter quickly melts, 
and the seeding begins in a few days after. ‘The 


winter weather is rather colder than we have it in- 


Ontario, but is not so variable. Indeed, the whole 
season the thermometer is seldom above freezing point, 
but the atmosphere is so dry that the cold is not 
much felt, Ten degrees of frost in Scotland is more 
felt, owing to the moisture in the air, than fifty de- 
grees is in Dakota. It is even better in that respect 
than we are here, and strange to say, when the cold 
gets so intense as that the air ig as still usually as 
in a house. Sometimes they have what they call 
“blizzards” that is (blows hards) when the wind 
sweeps across the prairie in a gale, and generally <ac- 
companied with snow, wken it is not always safe to 
go any distance. There being no fences to guide one, 
and the snow falling preventing one from seeing many 
yards around, people have wandered for miles, often 
passing within a hundred. yards of a house and not 
knowing it, and sometimes perishing. That is one of 
the drawbacks to the otherwise ‘‘ paradise’; the other, 
and I think the only. one, isthe water. All the ground 
is impregnated with alkali which gives the water a 
peculiar flavour, which those who taste it first seldom 
like, but most folk get very fond of it. During the 
month I was there I got toenjoy it. Now the wells 
are usually dug 50 to 80 feet deep, and kept well 
pumped out, and then the peculiar flavour is hardly 
perceptible. It then has just a slightly sweetish flavour. 
At the depth I mention an abundant and _never-fail- 
ing) supply of water can always be had. Then there 
is this to be said in favour of it, that it is very whole- 
some. My father always enjoys much better health 
up there and for sometime after his return than at 
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any other time, and attributes it to the water. Now, 
that, I think, is all about the place, as a place. 
I will next try and tell you what is done there, and 
how it isdone, Well, itis a grain-growing place, almost 
no stock being kept so far, but, as the country gets 
settled, mixed farming, of both stock and grain, will 
be adopted. Wheat is the chief product ; next cats 
and flax seed. There are no fences or very few, so 
that owners of stock are responsible for any damage 
they may commit on any other property. What fences 
there are are made of wire with wooden postg, and they 
are the most suitable, as the snow does not drift 
behind them, as any other fence, 

Farms are mostly about 320 acres in extent, though 
many are much larger. Four and five thousand acre 
farms are common, and our next neighbour, who is 
the largest wheat grower in this continent, or may 
be in any, had this season about forty thousand 
acres in crop. 

In the spring, whenever it is possible for the frost 
seeding wheat begins, and in about a fortnight it is 
usually all in. Next comes sowing oats, which may 
be done anytime in the next month, but the sooner 
the better. Generally the oatland is plowed after the 
wheat issown. When these are done, the hurry of the 
spring is over, and other general work on the farm goes 
on till haying, when the winter’s supply is made, and 
generally stocked in the place it is cut. This hay is 
cut off the prairie, the natural grass, which is very 
sweet when cutgreen. To geta good crop of hay, the 
first time on the prairie, it is burnt over in the spring, 
which takes away all the hard wiry grass of the pre- 
vious season. It is no trouble to burn it off, as 
throwing down a lighted match is all that is needed, 
before the new grass has started. In a week after, 
it is as beautiful as a braird of wheat, and grows very 
fast. As the country gets settled, of course, farmers 
will have to sow grasses on their own farms, but, at 
present, there are many sections uncultivated, held 
by speculators in the eastern states, and anybody who 
likes cuts hay on them. The way they do it is this. 
A man starts and cuts round with the mowing machine 
as much as he thinks will suffice him, and all within 
the cut he makes is considered by others to be his 


early bird usually picks out the biggest and fattest 
worm, In the fall, to protect the stocks from fires, they 
plough round them, about forty or fifty feet from them, 
two or three furrows, and ten orfifteen feet further two 
or three furrows more, and, on a stillday, they set fire 
to the grass in the belt between them. This forms an 
impassable barrier to the fires, either in fall or spring. 
The same thing is done round houses that are out on 
the prairie. Flax is sown any time before the begin- 
ning of June, but there is not very much grown. If 
the farmer has any more prairie land than he wants 
to crop, it is broken up, that is, plowed for the first 
time before the middle of June, and plowed again in 
August for a crop the foilowing year. ‘The first plow- 
ing is usually about 3 inches deep, cut off and kill 
the sod ; the second is about 5 inches deep. The plows 
are quite different, but I will tell of them again. Next 
comes harvest. The grain is all cut and bound with 
machines that do it in one operation ; the band is 
either of thin wire or twine. Hach machine is able 
todo from 150 to 200 acres a season, and is drawn 
by three horses. A gang of men to stook follows the 
machines, and the grain is cut all before threshing 
begins. This is begun as soon as possible, and is done 
by portable machines, driven by a portable steam- 
engine of 6 to 8 horse power, A gang of 24 to 30 
men is needed to run the threshing machine, and a 
day’s work is from 800 to 1,400 bushels of whe 
more of oats. 

Threshing is done in the fields, and the grai 
taken off at once to the railway station and put 
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the warehouse, or, elevator, as it is called, and sent off 
as soon as possible. 

In winter nothing is done but feeding the stock of 
horses, and cleaning the seed grain for the following 
season. 

A windmill is generally on every farm, and is used 
for grinding up the horse-feed, and pumping water. 
They are made self-regulating, so that if the wind 
blows very strongly they go more slowly, or even 
stop altogether. ‘Lhe only trees are along the sides of 
rivers, in a strip of half-a-mile or so on each side, 
and that is all the wood there is for fuel ; but there 
is lots of coal in the west and north-west of the State, 
which is being made available for the market by 
‘means ofrailways. ‘There are no lack of railways, or 
will soon not be, as several competing lines are 
stretching all over just like a spider’s web, and all 
of them have far more traflic than they can manage at 
times. 

Land is procured in various ways. If a foreigner wants 
to get a farm, and yet not to become an American 
citizen, he must buy from another man or a corpor- 

ation, such as a Railway Company, 
Northern Pacifie R.R. To enable this railway to build 
their track through what was then a wilderness, the 
Government granted them the half of the land on each 
side of the line twenty miles wide, that is forty miles 
in all, hat was through the ¢erritory, which has not 
yet been incorporated into a State, ‘Through a State, 
the grant was only half that width. That strip is all 
surveyed and marked off into sections of a square mile 
each, just like a draught board, and the black squares 
are granted to the Railway Company, while the white 
ones remain the property of the State. This is to 
prevent speculators buying up large blocks in one 
iece, to the disadvantage of the country being settled. 
‘Lands of that class before mentioned can be purchased 
from #4,an acre upwards to $12, if unbroken by the 
plow, according to location and quality. Eight to 
ten dollars is a common price anywhere within a 
few miles of a station for first-class land ; cheaper 
further back. If improvements have been made, the 
price may go as high as twenty-five dollars an acre, but 
fifteen to eighteen is an average price near railways. 
Of course, it is only within ten to fifteen miles of 
railway that the land is being largely cultivated. 
Lands of.the foregoing class can be bought by a 
man inany quantity, according to his purse, but, as for 
the lands belonging to Government, one man can only 
get at most 320 acres, and then on certain conditions, 
_ First the purchaser must become on American citizen. 
There sre three ways of getting this land: by taking 
up land as a homesteader, by pre-empting land, and 
by taking up a tree claim. One man can choose two 
of these three methods, and take up 160 acres or 
ess on each of the two ways, or he can take one 
only at 160 acres, Homestrading is the cheapest. A 
man takes a quarter section 160 acres of Government land 
goes to the registry office and files a claim to it, 
paying only a fee of three or four dollars, He must 
live on this land four years out of the next six, and, 
at the end of the six years, if he has done so, it 
‘becomes his, and he can get the title deeds made 
out, costing about $15 to $20; that is all he pays. 

-empting the man gives notice the same way for 
another quarter section; paying the fee, he bas to 
live on it for six months of the next year, and then 
can buy it from Government for two dollars and a 


half an acre. In taking up a_ tree claim 
the quarter section is selected, and notice 
given in the same way, and the man_ requires 


to plant one-sixteenth of it, ten acres in forest trees, 
keep this in order for eight years, so as to form a 
small plantation of trees, and if he does so, he, at 
the end of that time, can get the title deeds by 
paying the feo of $15 to §20, So that, you see, 


‘ 


such as the- 


a man with comparatively little capital can take up 
160 acres as a homesteader, 160 more on a tree claim, 
and, if he can struggle through the first three years, 
at the end of eight years, he is the possessor of 320 
acres, and an American citizen, or he can homestead 
and pre-empt, or pre-empt and take a tree claim. 
Even if forced to sell sooner, bis claim to the land 
brings a fair price,though he has not got his title-deeds, 

I think that is aboutall I can say about the country, 
except that like all newly peopled districts life is 
much rougher than in the older districts, but a 
very short time serves to shake down the different 
atoms to their bearings, and even at first they are 
quite as law-abiding as further east. No one thinks 
of carrying weapons there any more than where I am 
at present. 

Farming there has been made a science of quite as 
much as anywhere else, and economy is looked to.as 
a first item, If it is economical to buy a machine, it 
is got, or the reverse, and credit can always be had 
till after harvest. 

Now, as to whether you would like it as a place 
to settle or not, I would not take it on me to say. 
I think you would. Andthere is one thing of which 
I am certain that money can be made at it. Tak- 
ing the experience of my father for the last eight 
years, I can say that any one investing in a farm 
can have the money he put in all out again in that 
time (eight years) if fortunate in good crops and 
good prices every season, even in five or six years 
and would also be the owner of the farm, stock 
and buildings, which would be worth 50°/, to 100°/, 
what he invested. In the Company my father is in 
there was a sale of a portion of the property, which 
realized more than the originalinveetment, which was 
divided among the shareholders, and what remains is 
so increased in value that the original shares of $100 
each are worth $200, and giving a dividend this 
year of 8 per cent, besides paying off a lot of bor- 
rowed cash. Now they were very unfortunate the 
second year, losing all their stock implements and 
buildings, which were insured only to a small extent, 
and that crippled them for two years very much, 

For several reasons I could not wait there this 
season, but I am going to make a start next spring, 
if all's well, on 3,200 acres, which I hope to make 
a good thing of. Here is a calculation, based on 
my father’s experience, shewing how a man with 
£2,000 capital could buy a section 640 acre one time, 
paying it by annual instalments of $1,250 a year, 
interest at 7 per cent, and clear himself in 6 years, 
casualties excepted, and have all paid for :— 

First year, no crop, $ 


Contract to break and replough 160 acres 720 
Erect buildings &e. : = 2,000 
Interest 450 taxes 30 - - 450 
3,200 
Second year, first crop. 
Stock and implements and granary - 38,270 
Wages, harvest expenses &c, (700) - 1,680 
Ist instalment and interest . - 1,700 
Taxes - 50 
6,700 
9,900 
Crop 150 ac, wheat=3,000 bushels @ 80 ec. 2,400 
7,500 
Third year, second crop. 
Stock and implements, - 2,960 
Wages and harvest expenses &c. “ 3.096 
18,555 
2nd instalment and interest - - 16:5 
Taxes - - 70 
« 152 
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Crop 450 ac. wheat—900 at 80 c. - 7,200 
8,040 
Fourth year, third crop. 
Implements - - - - 400 
Wages and harvest expenses &c, - 4,200 
—— 4,600 
1,250 365 70 1,595 
drd instalment, and interest and taxes 
14,285 
Crop 600 ac. wheat 12,000 bus. at 80 ¢. 9,600 
4,635 
Fifth year, fourth crop. 
Wages, arvest expenses &ec. - 4,200 


1,250 185 70 


4th instalment, interest and taxes 1,505 5,705 


10,340 
Crop as last year - = - 9,600 
740 

Sixth year, fifth crop. 
Wages harvest expenses &e. - 4,200 
Last iustalmeut 1,400 int. 100 taxes 70 1,570 
6,510 
Crop 600 ac. as last year - - 9,600 
Profit 3,000 


Recapitulation. 
At the end of fifth crop (casualties excepted) you have 


640 acres of land which originally cost you ... 6400 
Buildings cost - - 2700 
Implements and stock cost - 5,660 

14,760 


Also the original capital of £2,000 which has not been 
taken at all into the calculation, but used as working 


capital, say equal to : : 9,000 
Profits at end of last year - 38,000 
26,760 


Shewing how £2,000 may in six years be increased to 
$26,000. The property would readily sell at the valuation ~ 
1 have put onit, viz. $14,000. 

Now you eee whata man may do buying the farm 
at $10 per acre. You can see what a settler on Govern- 
ment land may do, getting 320 acres for next to 
nothing, if he has only a little capital. 1 do not 
think I need say any more, as figures shew better 
than any explanation I can give you. 

There is a great exodus from the Hastern States 
and Canada, both to Dakota and to Manitoba. 
The land in the latter place is just as good, and 
chances would be ‘equally good there but for 
the fact that the railways there have fallen into 
the hands of a monopoly that take the thick of the 
eream off, and a Tory Government we have in power 
here do all they can to help them. But for that I 
should have goue to Manitoba, which is under the 
British flag. 

This winter in Canada promises to be a very mil 
one. Here we are within a week of Christmas, and 
not a particle of snow on the ground. We had a 
few cda\s sleighing a month ago, but it has been mild 
weather ever since, and plou.hivg was going on till 
a week ago, whin we had just frost enough to stop 
it. I feel such a difference this winter in being able 
to stand the cold. Last winter I felt it very much, 
but that was in being run down so before I came, 


THE POSITION OF THE COFFERK TRADE AND 
ITS PROSPECTS. 

Amongst a perfect avalanche of Price Currents 
which last mail has brought us, are Patry & Pasteur’s, 
Rucker & Bencraft’s, and von Glebn & Sons’ annual 
reviews of the trade in colonial (perhaps we should 


say tropical) produce, in which coffee takes a prominent 
place. The figures confirm what has already reached 
us as to accumulated stocks in European markets, 
and the enormous increase in the quantity of coffee 
Brazil is able to send into the markets of the world, 
The latter, however, is the great factor in the severe 
depression which is likely to affect us so seriously, 
Whether we take the actual figures for the calendar 
year 1881, or those estimated for the season which 
began with Ist July 1881 and will end with 30th 
June 1882, the result is much the same: an ex- 
port of seven millions of hundredweights, besides the 
local consumption of, say, 600,000 cwt., the latter 
being equal to the total of our estimated crop. The 
exports in 1881, in round numbers, were:— 
From Rio 5,200,000 cwt. 
Santos 1,660,000 


” 
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Tog-ther 6,860,000 cwt. 
Ceara4 and other places making up the round seven 
millions, The estimate for season 1881-82 is even 
worse, in consequence of Santos being expected to 
export two million cwt. of coffee, much of which 
competes with our Ceylon plantation, We scarcely 
see why Rio, which exported 254,0°0 tons last season, 
should be estimated at only 235,000 for the present, 
but, even go, the figures are :— 

Rio 4,700,000 cwt. 

Santos 2,000,000 


6,700,000 cwt. : 
Other ports would make up the 7 millions, But 
Rucker & Bencraft, whose estimate the, above i § add:— 
At the present time the 1882/1883 crops in Rio and 
Santos promise to be enormous, some saying that Santos 
alone will give 2,000,000 bags. It is estimated that the 
crops together will total not less than 6,000,000 bags, or say 
353,000 tons. 
The equivalent in cwt. of 353,000 tons is 7,060,000. 
Messrs. Robert von Glehn & Sons, who have recently 
had a passage-at-arms wilh Kern, Hayn & Co, of Rio, 
take a more hopeful view of the prospects of the 
coffee trade, because they doubt the capability of © 
Brazil to export -the large quantities estimated in 
other quarters. We quote as follows:— , 
The stocks of Coffee in Hurope have increased during 
the past month about 11,000 tons, and prices have still 
further declined :—middling Plantation Ceylon Ooffee, which 
we then quoted 77s to 82s, is now barely worth 72s to 77s; 
and good average Santos, which was then worth 60 fr. 
in Havre, is now quoted 56 fr. per 50 Ko. It cannot be 
denied that some failures in Bordeaux, of firms but slightly 
interested in coffee, have contributed largely to accentuate 
the decline in prices. Our opinion is that the alarm which — 
appears to be felt as to the financial position in Havre is 
excessively exaggerated, if not entirely unfounded, as, owing 
to the admirable system for advances on produce carried — 
out by the Bank of France, no large losses are likely to 
remain long unpaid, and no large quantities of coffee are 
likely to be forced for sale at one time, the future course | 
of the article must therefore be studied on its own merits, Hf 
On the other hand we hear that two gentlemen 
who recently vieited Ceylon en route from Rotterdam | 
to Java stated that dealers in Havre had speculat 
for a rise and had stocks of Brazil coffee equal 
1,300,000 ewt. The Dutch gentlemen added, as th 
opinion, that coffee would not again touch 70s. fo 
three years to come, Our readers can judge for ther 
Selves, Messrs, von Glehn make a long statem 
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gone down from 15,000 
—:1881. 
figure for 1873. hose who place faith in the impudent 
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to support their shorter estimates of coffee from Rio. 
They do not believe that 1,500,000 bags could be kept 
uwpeountry, and add:— 

We are by no means convinced that the quantity of 
old coffee remaining wupcountry is so large, and we vent- 
ure to maintain our opinion that the receipts will be 
smaller, and may even fall to such a point as will revive the 
lifeless markets of Europe and America. 

We wish we couldsharethis hopeful view. Regarding 
Santos, the price current we are noticing states :— 

The Santos crop of 1881-82 is variously estimated from 
1,500,000 to 1,800,000 bags, but taking it at the average 
of these two figures, viz., 1,650,000 bags, and deducting 
the shipments of the first six months of the season, viz., 
753,000 bags, we find available, for the six months from 
1st January to 30th June, 1882, 892,000 bags. 

Tt looks, therefore, at present as if the shipments from 
Santos during the next six months were likely to be largely 
in excess of those during the same period of last year. 

If the present Santos crop does not, however, much 
exceed 1,500,000 bags, which is the estimate of our own 
Santos correspondents, and if the Santos planters hold 
back rather more coffee than usual, the quantity that will 
be shipped to Europe during the next six months may after 
all not be so large. 

It must, however, be remembered that Messrs. Bradshaw 
and other eminent authorities estimate the 1882-83 or 
following crop at 2,000,000 bags. Santos coffee is not likely, 


_ therefore, to be less plentiful for some time to come than 


it is now, and we doubt the wisdom of paying a premium 
for future and distant delivery of this kind of coffee, as is 
at present being done in the Havre market. 


The stocks of Brazil coffee in the United States were 


15,000 tons in excess of last year,* while in the 


United Kingdom, Holland, Hamburg, Trieste, Havre, 
Antwerp and Marseilles, we get an excess of 36,000: 
together 51,000 tons over the stocks at the end of 
1880. To this has to be added the large stocks in 
the two Brazil ports, and then we can understand 


the heavy fall which has taken place in prices. 


Amongst hopeful facts we note that the deliveries 


of coffee at Havre rose from 43,459 tons in 1880 to 
54,877, or more than 11,000 tons excess, 


in 1881. 
But it is inthe United States that the great increase 


of consumption is shewn which has prevented worse 
consequences and at an earlier date than 


have 
occurred, The increase in five years has been trom 
134,000 tons to 195,000, an excess of 51,000 tons, or 


‘in ewt. 1,020,000; the actual consumption last year 
_ by the forty-five (?) millions of people being 3,900,000 
owt, 


The deliveries for the past two years have in 
fact exceeded the imports as in the case of Indian 
tea in Britain, Here are the figures for advancing 
consumption in the United States ;— 


1877 134,500 tons 
1878 144,000 ,, 
1879 180,000 ,, 
1880 174,000 ,, 
1881 195,700 ,, 


in the case of the United Kingdom, 
is deplorable. Our population has increased to about 
thirty-four millions, but the consumption of coffee has 
in 1879 to 14,300 tons in 
We are in truth now 100 tons below the 
fallacy that the mixing of chicory with coffee helps 
instead of hindering the sale and use of the latter 
will do well to listen to what Messrs Patry & Pasteur 


* Patry & Pasteur, on the contrary, shew 17,700 tons 


my of stocks against 19,000, or 1,300 tons decrease ! 


have to say upon the subject. They represent the 
use of coffee as being abaudoned, because those who 
wished to drink the gennine article despaired of ob- 
taining it :— 

From the above figures, it will be seen that the trade in 
this article in the United Kingdom has been smaller than in 
any of the previous ten years, both as regards import, ex- 
port, and we may even say cousumption, if we bear in 
mind the increase of population which has taken place in 
the last eight years: and even the consumption of chicory 
in 1881 shows a slight decrease on that of 1880; but no 
one in the trade will be surprised at this, as itis the nat- 
ural result of the unchecked and unprincipled adulteration 
going on under Government sanction and protection; and 
the impossibility which exists in many places for consumers 
roepapoure Spying but a vile mixture under the name of 
coffee, is probably driving many of them to give up the us 
of the article altogether. : S a 
The gentlemen who were responsible for ‘*burking” 
the ‘‘Adulteration Memorial” in the Planters 
Association may well take shame to themselves after 
this.—Continuing their review, Messrs. Patry & 
Pasteur write :— 

Prices have declined considerably during the past year. 
and they are now lower for Ceylon and East India, 
both plantation and native, than at any time since 1871 
As compared with this time last year, the decline upon 
plantation coffee is 10s per ewt., on Rio lls per cwt., on 
Santos 14s per ewt., and 4 cents on Jaua in Holland. 

The deliveries for consumption in the principal European 
ports are estimated at 369,600 tons in 1881, against 348,800 
tons in 1880, and 375,500 tons in 1879, and in the United 
States at 194,000 tons, against 174,000 in 1880 and 180 000 
in 1879. ‘ 
Taking these figures as reliable, the total consumption 
of Europe and the United States in 1881 amounted 


to = 


Europe me 370,000 tons=7, 400,000 cwt. 
United States 194,000 ,, = 3,880,000 
Together 564,000 ,,=11,280,000__,, 


The consumption in Australasia, &c., and in coffee- 
producing countries will raise this figure to over 
700,000 tons=14,00),000 cwt. We had received a letter 
from a planter questioning the figures quoted ftom 
the Statist with reference to Java crops, But we see 
no reason to doubt their correciness. Inthe 11 years 
1871 io 1881, the exports from Java have fluctuated 
greatly. In 1871 the total was only 32,000 tons, of 
which 446,000 bags were government and 60,000 
private growers’ produce, The very next year the 
export rose to 68,000 tons, made up of 986,00) bags 
government and 99000 private,—the proportion of 
the latter being very little over 10 per cent of the 
whole. This proportion was largely incressed when 
the big crop of 1876 came. Of the 96,000 tons ex- 
ported that year, 240,000 bags were private against 
1,286,000 government. Hach bag, no doubt, contains 
about a pikul, for the total number of bags was 
1,526,000, while the equivalent of 96,000 tons in ewt, 
is 1,920,000. Java, therefore, has never come closer 
to the round two millions than within 80,000 ewt.; 
while Ceylon did not, in her best year, 1869, go quite 
70,000 cwt. beyond the round million. In 18*0 the 
Java export went down to 49,000 tons from 94,000 
in 1879, a fall of more than one-half, Last year, 
however, there was a to 82,500 tons, the 
proportion of private (notwithstanding the policy of 
the Dutch Government, in opening estates on the 
best mountain ranges and forbidding the presence of 


recovery 
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private planters on the same range with a government 
estate, lest the produce of the latter should be 
appropriated !*) had risen to 325,000 bags against 
1,051.000, Private growers are, evidently, at length, 
making head way in the Dutch colony. But while 
Java in the 11 years has not appreciably increased 
her production, if we take the averages of the first 
six years and the concluding five, and while Ceylon 
has gone down from 46,000 tons in 1871 to only 
22,700 in 1881, the progress of Santos has been 
steadily onwards. When Java gave her great crop 
of 96,000 tons in 1876, Santos gave only half the 
quantity; but in 1881 Santos had risen to 71,000 tons 
against Java’s 82,500; whilein 1882 the port of the 
district of Sao Paulo is likely to export 2,000,000 
cwt. (bags of 17 to the ton rather!), or probably 
equal to the aggregate exports of Java and Ceylon. 
We expect only 600,000 cwt., and, judging by the 
past, Java is not likely to greatly exceed 1,400,000, 
If the English and Dutch colonies thus compare 
with one port in Brazil, what is the contrast with 
the whole empire? Its exports are equal to half the 
whole produce of the world, besides the 60,000 tons 
retuined for home consumption. In every sense Java 
and Ceylon, but expecially Ceylon. have been exposed 
to unfair competition, Java, no doubt, grows coffee 
by compulsory labor, but there is a wide difference 
between feudal serfdom, qualified by benevolent laws, 
and the inhuman slavery which has enabled Brazil, 
temporarily, to win by so many lengthsinthe race. To 
continue our extracts from Patry & Pasteur’s review :— 

Stocks in the European ports on Ist January are 36,000 
tons in excess of what they were a year ago, and in the 
United States 2,000 tons less. 

The new Ceylon crop is expected to exceed the previous 
very short one, and estimates point to a total of 33 to 35,000 
tons. British India will probably send rather moré than the 
previous season. Oosta Rica and Central America have 
generally good crops. The Java crop of 1881, which will 
form the bulk of the supply for 1882, is a Bood crop; but 
the growing one, which has been suffering from drought, 
will probably be smaller. The all important crops, however, 
are Rio and Santos, and from those countries, full supplies 
must again be looked for. It is estimated that the ship- 
ments from Rio, from Ist January to 30th Jnne next, may 
amount to 110,000 tons, and from Santos to 35,000 tons. 
The growing crops, so far, promise well from both countries, 
especially from Santos. 

With the heavy stocks now held in Europe, it appears, 

therefore, that we shall have abundant supplies of coffee 
during 1882, and it would seem as if the lowest point had 
not been reached yet. 
In the period under review the fall in prices has 
been in sympathy with the enormous production of 
Brazil. Ceylon plantation has gone down from 125s 
in 1873 to 75s at end of 1881, and our readers are 
aware of the further fall to 67s; since partially re- 
covered, Native Ceylon has fallen from 110s to 50s 
(now 44s!); Java has fallen from 66 cents in 1873 to 
334 at end of 1881; Rio afloat from 83s in 1869 to 
423 at end of 1881, and Santos from 84s a float in 
1874 to 44s, 

We must take comfort in the certainty of enlarge 
consumption and in the proverb that when things 
are at their worst they are sure to mend, 


* A curious reversal of the position of the planter in 
Ceylon, at which, when in Java, we could not help feeling 
amused, 


. PRODUCTION OF CINCHONA BARK, 


The following paragraphs occur in James Cook & Co.’s 
cinchona bark report, dated 8th December :— 

According to the returns just published, there were 
under cultivation near Darjeeling in 1879 on Goyern- 
ment account 2,174 acres cinchona, containing about 
five million plants, also in the Nilgiris about 1,100,000 
plants, and in Burma nearly 100,000 more. On private 
account there were about 1,800 acres planted in the 
Darjeeling district, as well as a considerable extent 
of land in the Nilgiris, of which the produce is sent 
to England for sale. That of the Darjeeling Govern- 
ment estates is all used for consumption in India, 
but in spite of this the importation of quinine was for 
the years ending 3lst March :— 

1875-76 1876-77 1877-78 1878-79 1879-80 
Lbs 3,925 4,648 5,025 5,940. 7,409 
227,179 459,286 


The export of bark was :— 

Lbs 26,992 72,452 286,944 

- In Ceylon, cultivation is extending, but on some 

estates the progress made is not so satisfactory as 

could be wished, the plants dying out. In Java the 

crop for 1880 is said to have been fully 100,000 Ib. 
Board of Trade returns of bark, Ist January to 30th 


November :— 1879. 1880. 1881. 
Imports (Peruvian) Tons 2,680 3,598 5,782 
Exports do. se Sith 2,246 2,881 


French official returns of quinquina bark, to the 31st 


October :— 1879. 1880. 1881. 
Imports Tons 1,407 1,825 3,222 
Consumption ... » 1,013 1,006 1,683 
Exports... ... if 643 1,080 2,047 

COFFEE LEAF-DISEASE :—MR. SCHROTTKY’S 


EXPERIMENTS. 


We are told that ® good many proprietors are 
now preparing togive a trial to Mr. Schrottky’s mix- 
ture. When Gangapitiya estate was last visited by 
Mr. Schrottky, accompanied by several gentlemen, 
interested in the experiments, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the immunity from leaf-disease, which 
that estate had enjoyed during June-December, mighy 
probably to some extent be due to an exceptionally 
dry South-west monsoon, while adjoining estates, 
that had greatly suffered during the larger part of 


that time from the disease, might have  had- 
more rain. It was stated at the time that 
with regard to immediately adjoining estates, 


there had been no difference of rainfall. It was 
however, so easy to attribute the successful .results 
of the treatment to some such natural cause, that, 
without careful enquiry, this mere probability of 


' difference in rainfall has, we hear, been spoken of 


as an ascertained fact, and Dr. Shipton, for instance, 
writes of it as being a great qualification of the 
results obtained. The following details supplied by 


_Mr. Schrottky seem to dispose of the argument in 


that direction :— 
“SumMMARY OF Daity WEATHER REporTsS: GANGAPITIYA 
Estate, AGAINSt AMBACOTTA AND GANGAWATTE HsTATES. 


June 1881. 
9 days showery 9 days drizzle and showery. | 
Vy aetaln usa Dao 
20 ,, fine "" 20 =~, fine. 
July. : 
4 days showery 5 days drizzle. 
27 ~=«,:~Ss «fine 26 ,, fine. 
August, 


10 days showery 
21 


6 days leaf drizzle. 
5 yy showery. 
fine 20 ,, fine. 
September. 
6 days showery 5 days drizzle and showery. 
24 , fine 25 , fine, 
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" October. 
13 days rain and wet 6 days showery. 
anes rain. 
18 ,, fine Sires fine, 


Ambacotte and Gangawatte are two immediately ad- 
joining estates, where leaf-disease, as usual and in 
common with the bulk of estates in Dumbara, had 
been showing up since July, being particularly bad 
in October and again at theend of December, during all 
which time Gangapitiya was almost absolutely free. 
The estates nearer Kandy, Pallekelly for instance, get 
a little more rain during the 8S. W. monsoon than the 
estates above referred to, but so far from the greater 
rainfall having resulted in a greater show of leaf-dis- 
ease, there was on the contrary in October last less 
at Pallekelly than further up the valley. We would 
again draw the attention of planters to the facts estab- 
lished by Mr. Schrottky’s experiments, viz. that leaf- 
disease can be successfully checked during all the 
seasons of a year, and that given the commencement of 
the treatment at a favourable time of the year and 
systematic continuance, the disease can practically be 
kept out of an estate as long as the treatment is 
continued, though surrounding estates may keep up a 
continual supply of spores. 

The treatment being compared by Mr. Schrottky, 
at an early stage of his experiments to a weeding, 
the reapparance to some extent of leaf-disease at Ganga- 
pitiya, after the discontinuance of the treatment, affects 
its merits as much or as little as the reapparance of 
ordinary weeds affects the merits of weeding. Ganga- 
piliya has again been visited by Mr. Schrottky a 
couple of days ago, and, though leaf-disease has been 
found prevalent, the estate maintains its superiority 
over adjoining estates; there has been no leaf-fall 
and no dying-back of wood has taken place. Mr, 
Schrottky says that leaf-disense throughout the valley, 
rainy weather notwithstanding, is passing away. 

Since the above was written, we learn that the 
weather reports from Henegahawella have been ex- 
amined. This was one of the estates at the end of 
the Dumbera district, the immunity of which from leaf 
disease in December was supposed to qualify the re- 
sults obtained at Gangapitiya during the last South- 
west monson. Counting from the beginning of June to 
the beginning of October, we learn that the days 
on which rainfall is reported from Gangapitiya aree 
double those reported from Henegahawella ! 


THE TEA-PLANTING ENTERPRISE OF CEYLON. 


Out of a very apparent and tangible evil, good 
has undoubtedly resulted in the case of Ceylonas a 
planting colony. Had it not been for the persistent 
ravages of leaf-disease, we very much doubt if our 
planters would ever, as a body, have been persuaded 
to turn their attention to the cultivation of any other 
product save the one staple, coffee, and a country 
dependent for its prosperity on any one product would 
always have been in a very hazardous position. The 
persistency of the fungus has changed all that, and, 
though we are far from concealing the overshadowing 
importance of coffee even now, yet there is, we 
suppose, no district and no planter today 
an interest in ‘‘new products” which interest will 
steadily increase season by season, if not month by 
month. Leaf-disease may be said to have done its 
work, and if any faith is to to placed in ‘‘cycles,” 
it ought now to leave us; but, even if it does, the 
low prices for coffee bid fair to accelerate and intensify 
the procese of substitu'ing new products for the old 
staple, Among the former—cinchona, cardamoms, cocoa, 


without 


Indiarubber, Liberian coffee, wax-plant—few are as 
promising as tea. We have frequently remarked that 
the western and the greater portion of the central 
divisions of Ceylon were evidently intended by nature 
for a tea-growing country. ‘‘Leafage” is the predo- 
minant characteristic of the vegetation, and the constant 
humidity and the almost uninterrupted montbly 
rainfall—often so adverse to bloszom and fruit-formation 
—are just the conditions in which the tea-plant ought 
to rejoice and bring forth flushes more abundantly. 
The fact is being generally recognized, but the scarcity 
and comparative dearness of seed have hithertu pre. 
vented that ‘‘rush” into tea-planting, which under 
more favourable circumstances we should probably 
have witnessed. Nevertheless, that a great deal more 
has been done than is generally understood may be 
inferred from two facts mentioned to us the other 
day ‘‘at the kraal” by Mr. Elphinstone:—the tea 
seed sold from Horagala estate alone last year realized 
R16,000, and the area planted with tea on this 
gentleman’s group of properties now aggregates 1,500 
acres. Of course a great portion is young, not yet 
in bearing, but the shipments from this quarter alone 
in 1882 ought to equal 100,000 lb. For the current 
season we shall be disappointed if the total exports 
fall short of 500,000 Ib., no great quantity when 
compared with the millions from India or the hundredg 
of millions from China, but nevertheless a quantity 
which affords good promise of the greater things to 
follow. 

The planting of tea—even if there be no special 
“rush” —is sure to go on rapidly in Ceylon. Every 
Indian planter of experience who has seen our plant- 
ations, convenience of transport, and mode of work- 
ing labour, has acknowledged the great advantages 
we possess. The latest testimony has come from 
Mr. Cameron—an old Assam planter and proprietor, 
who is for a time watching the tea production and 
preparation on Windsor Forest estate, 
has had to do, in days gone by, with the establish- 
ment of several Assam Tea Campanies, and, he 
sperks in terms of unqualified approval of the pros- 
pects of our local enterprise. He is prepared to do 
all in his power to convince English capitalists and 
authorities on tea that Ceylon is destined to be a 
tea-producing coun ry of very considerable importance. 
Both ii the lowcountry and far up on the Adam’s 
Peak range, there is virgin forest land well adaptrd 


This gentleman 


for the cultivation, while a good deal of cleared 
land that ought never to have been opened with 


ccffee, is still capable of being profitably utilised for 
the sister plant. 

We need not refer to the fair prospect of increas- 
iog demand and remunerative prices for Indian and 
Ceylon teas the only condition 
improved preparation, for which 
than skiful attention is The 
latest evidence of a com. 
munication from a Ceylon resident now in England, 
who is well quilifed to look into the matter, and 
the results of whose investigation are deserving of the 
careful consideration of our tea planters. He 

**Since my arrival in Nogland, I have taken ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to ascertain the opinion 


in our case being 
machinery no less 
close and required, 
this fact is contained in 


writes :— 
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held regarding Ceylon tea, and find that those who 
have used it object to its peculiar herby flavour. 
Some of it, which I procured in Glasgow, had that 
flavour very strongly, and was not nearly equal in 
quality to that which Iused in Ceylon. for some little 
time past I have been attending at the Customs here 
and have had an opportunity of learning the opinions 
held about it by practical men, While all speak 
highly of its purity and strength, they seem all to 
be of opinion that it is not nearly so well cured 
and prepared as China tea. : 

“ Mr, Exall, the tea analyst at the Customs, 18 
of opinion that, in curing Ceylon tea, the process 
of fermentation is not properly and sufficiently 
carried out, the leaf not being sufficiently 
exhausted and the essential oils, which he 
considers unpleasant to the taste and unwholesome, 
not being sufficiently destroyed and removed. The 
official tea examiner at the St. Catherine Dock Ware- 
houses holds very much the same opinion, but attri- 
putes the objectionable flavour partly to a supposed 
difference between the variety of tea grown in Ceylon 
and that grown in China, or to a difference in climate 
and soil. Sofar as I can ascertain, Ceylon teas seem 
to realize in the market here a considerably higher 
average price than China teas, but they are hardly 
known under their own name, and appear to be used 
almost entirely for mixing with and bringing up the 
strength of weaker China teas. Would it not be to 
the advantage of Ceylon, if its tea took a higher 
place in the market and became known under its 
own name. It is quite evident that it is not liked 
by consumers, because of its herby flavour, but it is 
equally evident that it is valued by dealers for its 
strength and purity. If the opinions I have quoted 
are correct—and they are, I think, those of men 
thoroughly well able to judge—the Ceylon planters 
can work out the matter for themselves by making 
careful experiments in fermenting, noting the time 
oceupied in the process, the temperature in which it 
is carried on, andthe colour of the leaves. My own 
knowledge of the subject is imperfect, but, perhaps, the 
suggestions I make may be of some use.” 


Recalling the process through which the ‘‘curing” 
of coffee in Ceylon was brought—in the ‘course of a 
score of years, by the combined application of planters 
and engineers—to a pitch as near prefection as 18 
possible, we feel confident that in a much shorter time 
the same experience will be realized in the case of 
the sister staple, and that, as far as ‘‘preparation” 
is concerned, Ceylon tea will yet be at the top of 
the market. 


THE CINCHONA PLANTATIONS OF SIKKIM, 


Colonel R. H. Beddome, late Conservator of Fores!s, 
Madras, has reported to the Madras Government, that 
he has paid a visit to the Darjeeling Cinchona Plant.-, 
ations. Hemet Dr. King, the Superintendent, at 
Sureil, on a spur of Senchal, about 14 miles from 
Darjeeling, and about 1,200 feet above the plant- 
ations, where the Doctor resides whilst on duty in 
Sikkim, and he spent six days in going over all the 
different plantings and the factory with the Doctor 
and Mr. Gammue, the officer in charge. The Colonel 
states :— 

The planting hitherto has all been carried on in 
the valleys of the Rungjo and Ryang rivers, tribut- 
aries o! the “eesta, at elevations between 2,000 and 
3,800 feet. All virgin forest at these elevations had 
been cleared for hill eu!tivation (called here joom-chena) 
prior to the commencement of the cinchona plant- 
atins, so they have all been opened out on whiat we 


cull secondary forest, or kumeri land; and I was’ 
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rather disappointed to find that there had nowhere 
been any attempt at the high cultivation pursued on 
the Nilgiris, and that weeding was only attended 
to for the first two or three years. The planting, 
with the exception of some 200 acres of young 
‘‘Ledgeriana”’ lately put down, is in patches over a 
considerable area (about 2,400 acres); the number of 


trees is as follows :— . 
Succirubra 4,320,000 
Officinalis Ae =. 25,000 . 
Magnifolia (of Naduvatam) 200,000 
Calisaya and Ledgeriana 400,000 
Carthagena ... ae, AED) 150 
Micrantha ay ay, 500 


The soil where planted is in all cases a friable surface 
soil with a gritty subsoil of either gneiss or mica- 
schist, and the planting is in patches, because clay like 
subsoils have been avoided; also localities where the 
mica-schist crops up to the surface, and places where 
a certain rank grass (Saccharum cylindricum) grows 
which have by experience been found quite unadapted 
to citichonas. 

The growth of the succirubra is certainly more rapid 
than with us at Naduvatam on the Nilgiris, and is 
quite similar to that on the Tinnevelly hills at 3,000 
feet elevation, In one portion of the planted area— 
the slopes below Rungbee bungalow—I saw many trees 
about 50 feet in height, and one was measured 
55 feet high and 29 inches in circumference breast 
high. They, however, are deficient in leaf and branches 
and want the fine heads that our Nilgiri trees possess, 
besides being of less girth and will probably be short- 
lived in comparison. The system of harvesting the 
bark is almost entirely that of uprooting; and, as this 
is generally carried out by thinnings in the different 
areas, not a clean sweep; most of the older plantations 
have a thin bare appearance which would be ruination 
in our wind-blown localities, but in these pro- 
tected valleys in Sikkim there is little or no wind. 
Coppicing has been carried out over some 50 acres, and 
the trees in all cases seem to have reproduced 
splendidly. Mr. Mclyor’s system of stripping has, 
however, been a complete failure, not, Dr. King 
informs me, from the trees not being able to renew 
their bark, but owing to the ravages of ants, who 
eat off all the young growth directly it begins to 
renew ; this system is therefore never now attempted. 
The Java scraping method has been tried on a few 
succirubra trees and with success, 

The most interesting feature of my visit was the 
discovery that Dr. King’s ‘Sp. ignota,” called 
“hybrid ” in some of the reports and generally known 
by this latter appellation to the subordinates, is ex- — 
actly the same as the Magnifolia of Naduvatam (Mr. 
Cross’s pata de gallinazo). It grows here with a 
strong healthy habit and its value has been* fully 
recognized, and it is now intended to discontinue 
growing ‘‘Succirubra,” and plant only this “Pata” and 
“ Ledgeriana,” the former at the higher elevations, 
the latter at the lower. This Pata is being grown 
almost entirely from cuttings, as it not supposed to 
come true from seed. I saw many seed-beds of 
it in which about half the plants appeared to be this 
broad-leaved form and the other half were said 
to be ‘‘ Officinalis”; the typical ‘‘ Officinalis,” 
however, in these Sikhim plantations is of very 
poor growth and very spindly in habit and it 


has been acknowledged that the climate does 
not euit it and it is scarcely at all pro. 
pagated now, whereas the narrow-leaved forms | 
like  ‘ Officinalis ” from ‘‘ Pata” seed appear 


to be of much stronger and better growth as they 


*Dr. King and Mr. Gammie recognizing 
very distinct form some 8 years ago, and 
been largely propagated since, , 


ce 
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mature ; I suspect therefore that there is some mistake 
and that analysis and further experiences will prove 
them to be varieties of the ‘‘ Pata” and not really 
“ crown barks.” Mr, Gammie recognizes two different 
forms among the broad-leaved glabrous “ Pata ” 
trees ; these, to me, were quite undistinguishable. 
_ here is also a sprinkling of the downy variety which 
_ we call “pubescens.” I would again urge upon your 
_ Government the importance of a most careful invest- 
 igation into the chemical value of this species, both 
| as to the glabrous and the downy varieties (‘* Magni- 


SS a 


folia” and ‘‘ Pubescens ” of the Nilgiris) ; many indi- 
vidual trees ofeach should be analyzed to find its 
largest and smallest percentage of quinine, and both 
natural and renewed bark should be analyzed. In 
my first report on the Nilgiri plantations, I have stated 
that it will be far more profitable in every way than 
*Succirubra,” and I have since found that this ig 
the opinion of nearly every one in Ceylon and in 
— Sikkim, and it will probably in time oust succirubra 
entirely from all localities except very low elev- 
ations, but it is necessary to he cautious and have 
very complete analyses. It will probably be best to 
grow it entirely from cuttings, when we have 
ascertained our best individuals or varieties by 
analysis, but I should recommend also very careful 
experiments with seed. 
_ Dr. King has been most successful with ‘‘Ledgeri- 
ana;” his original trees were all from a pinch of 
 Nilgivi seed, sent by Mr. Badcock from the packet 
which Mr. Melvor received from Mr. Money. Last 
year and this year a continuous block of 200 acres 
with a southern aspect has been planted out with 
‘the seedlings from some of the original trees and 
the plants appear the picture of health. There are four 
well-marked vavieties, the best of which called by 
Dr. King, No, J, is not, I think, now represented on 
the Nilgivis. Dr. King has promised to send seed of 
all to our plantations, and I trust that we may succeed 
with them better than hitherto, if ground is opened 
out ata lower elevation, as contemplated and sanctioned. 
Ledgeriana is grown from seed, as cuttings are not 
ound to root well ; ut bottom heat has not been tried. 
The uprooting system may be all very well 
in Sikkim as there is a very large area avail- 
able for planting and fresh lard can be taken up 
each year, and uprooted sreas lie fallow for a good 
many years before they are replanted ; it should never 
be advocated for our limited areas, as 1 am convinced 
any attempt to replant the same ground just after 
uprooting would always be more or less a failure, 
None of the Sikkim bark is sent to England ; it is 
all made into a febrifuge in a factory ou the estates. 
This febrifuge appears quite similar to what is now 
sent out by Whiffen as Quinetum, and is said to be 
quite as efficacious as quinine, and it is much cheaper 
and very casily made. It is prepared entirely from 
*“Succirubra.” The bark is first dried in sheds open 
it the sides, then by artificial heat, after which it is 
ground in a bark-mill or pounded, and then steeped in 
Jommissariat barrels for three weeks, threo supplies 
f water being given acidulated with muriatic acid, 
nd run off into tubs where it is precipitated by the 
dition of caustic suda, then filtered, the liquor run- 
bing 'o waste, and the precipitate remaining on the 
filter; this is then dried in a drying house (heat 
bout 100°) and pounded, again dissolved in water 
With sulphuric acid, animal charcoal being added- 
decoloration, then again filtered, and to 
8 solution a dilute solition of caustic soda is 
ded, the precipitate being collected as before in a 
er and again dvied and pounded when it is ready 
use, and costs R9-3-104 per pound, which calcul. 
es for the cost of the bark and the establishment, 
&¢. The whole proccss appears to be very easy and 
vie and does not really require any special know- 


ledge of chemistry, so that if there is the objection, 
I believe, to our red barks being thrown into the 
English market, I think Government should consider 
whether a similar febrifuge should not be made on 
our plantations. Mr. Gammie has also made very 
pure quinine from ‘‘officinalis,” ‘*Pata” and ‘‘ Ledgeri- 
ana” barks, and there appears also to be no difficulty 
or secret about this, though it is only an experiment 
as yet; it cosis much more and the bark has to 
be boiled, but it cannot cost more than R30 per 
pound. It is now to be made on a large scale. 

The annual rainfall at the Sikkim Cinchona Planta- 
tion is about 120 inches, 

The Madras Government remark in an Order of the 
6th January :—‘‘ This interesting account of his visit 
to the Cinchona Plantations at Darjeeling completes 
Colonel Beddome’s inspection reports on the Cinchona 
enterprize as carried out in this Presidency, in Cey- 
lon and in Bengal, and the paper will be forwarded 
to the Secretary of State and communicated to the 
Government of India, the Ceylon and Bengal Govern- 
ments, and to the public, in continuation of the 
previous reports. Colonel Beddome’s renewed pro- 
posal for a special analysis of the ‘‘ Magnifolia” and 
**Pubescens” varieties, formerly dealt with on 29th 
August 1881, will now be attended to by the Con- 
servator under the terms of G. O., 13th December 
1881, passed upon the despatch from the Secretary 
of State replying to the first-quoted proceedings. The 
suggestion regarding local manufacture was negatived 
on_ the Cinchona Committee’s report (24th February 
1879), and is not compatible with the new arrange- 
ments made by the Secretary of State for manufactu-e 
at home. The Government take this opportunity oa 
Colonel Beddome’s resignation of his office to thank 
him for the very valuable services he has rendered 
for many years both to the Forest Department and 
to Botanical science generally.” 


DISAFFORESTMENT IN SIKKIM. 

In connection with the Cinchona Plantations at 
Darjeeling, Colonel Beddome remarks :— 

“It is very sad to see how all thése grand Sik- 
kim valleys have been denuded of all virgin forest 
between an elevation of about 1,000 feet from the 
foot up to nearly 6,000 feet. In 1848, wh-n this 
portion of Sikkim became British territory, these 
valleys were nearly all one continuous forest. 
The Nepalese then were allowed in and they 
cleared in every direction for maize, murwah 
(ragi) and other hill cultivation; they stopped 
their destruction at about 6,000 feet in elevation as 
the climate there is too cold and bleak, and « belt 
at the foot of the mountains was left as unhealthy 
and toohot. Reserves are now formed by Government 
in the forests above 6,000 feet, very cold situa‘ ions, 
where the growth is very slow, and also in the nn- 
healthy forests at the foot; but Government did not 
recognize the necessity of reserves until if was too 
late to form them where they were of greatest value 
and most required. All the country now between 
1,200 feet and 6,000 feet has been turned into poor 
secondary forest with such trees as Mallotus, Maca- 
ranga and Burya (the same genera which appear with 
us in similar places although different species) or poor 
scrub, orin many places grass lands with very rank 
large species of grass. Similar destruction has gone 
on in British Bhootan until within the last year or 
two, that country having been one sheet of splendid 
virgin forests about eight years ago. ‘There was no 
grass land proper on these hills prior to the clearings 
tor hill cultivation; the country was all one con- 
tinuons forest. No one could now possibly visit any 
of the valleys in British Sikkim withont at once 
acknowledging how important it is that the State 
should form Forest Reseryes,’—Madras Mail, 
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CEYLON ‘“‘COCOA” AND ITS PREPARATION. 
Kurunegala, llth Feb. 1882, 

Drar Sir,—To many planters and proprietors re- 
sident in lowcountry districts where cocoa is ‘‘ king,” 
it is, perhaps, time that the process of cocoa curing 
should be ventilated. 

The planters in this district now beginning to cure 
their first samples, not knowing whether the process 
they follow is right or wrong, hope to call forth 
some criticism by explaining the method pursued, 
which is as follows :— 

Having taken the beans out of the pods, they 
are heaped up on some matting, placed over wire 
netting raised off the floor ; the beans are then covered 
over with plantain leaves (the ribs of which have 
been previously removed), and above this earth and 
sacks are heaped. The heap is then left to ferment 
for four days, after which the coverings are taken 
off and the beans well stirred. Then the heap is 
covered up, as before, for four days longer ; the beans 
are then washed lightly by hand and dried in the sun. 

We beg to forward for your inspection a sample 
cured after the above method, and should be greatly 
obliged by your ascertaining whether the sample is 
of any appreciable value in the market.— Yours faith- 
fully, COCOA CURER. 

The above letter comes from a planter in an out-of-the- 
way district, and he accompanies it by a sample of 
“* cocoa, beans which we at once submitted to competent 
authority for an opinion. Theresult is very gratifying. 
Our mercantile friend, who was not told the name of the 
planter, his estate or district, writes :— 

“The sample of cocoa which you have just sent me 
ie, I think, the finest I have yet seen of Ceylon growth. 
The majority of the beans are bold, well filled out, have 
a thin fragile husk and the contents are of the rose-brown 
colour which appears to be so much liked by chocolate- 
makers. I do not consider it quite dried enough for 
shipping, and I should, of course, have the few unripe 
beans, also the broken beans picked out ;the result 
would then bea sample finer than the Amba, Raja, and 
Palli marks hitherto shipped. With regard to value 
it is impossible to say what it would fetch in the London 
market, but if previous sales of abovementioned marks 
are any guide, I should aay a fancy price of over 110s. 
for a small parcel. ‘he market has never yet been tried 
with a large shipment of Ceylon growth.” 

No doubt our planting correspondent has something 
to learn yet in reference to preparation, but he is on 
the right track. Mr. J. Holm in his little pamphlet on 
“Cocoa and its Manufacture” (which every planter 
ought to have) writes :— 

The seeds have to undergo a peculiar progress, 
called ‘‘curing,” before they are fit for use by the 
manufacturer. This procoss is one of great delicacy, 
and requires much experience and skill to conduct it 
successfully, Upon it depends in a very great degree 
not merely the preservation of the cocoa, but the 
development in it of a fine flavour. There are two 
modes of conducting it. The simpler one is merely 
to place the eocoa seeds, when taken from the pods, 
in heaps in the sun, and these are stirred at intervals. 
A sufficient quantity of the pulp in which the seeds are 
imbedded adheres to them to supply enough moisture 
to give rise to a moderate amount of fermentation, 
which ceases when: the nuts are sufficiently dry to be 
packed, The other mode is by ‘‘claying,” that is, 
the nuts are placed in holes or trenches dug in the 
ground, and covered with clay or sand; they are 
stirred at intervals, and great care is taken to pre- 
vent the fermehtation which arises from proceeding 
too violently. When it has reached its proper point, 
the nuts are spread upon a platform or upon mats 
until perfectly free from moisture, when they are 
placed in bags. 


THE CHEAPENING OF QUININE. 


The decline, by about 25 per cent., in the wholesale 
price in London, of sulphate of quinine, during the 
year 1881, was chiefly attributable to the large increase 
in the output of Nilgiri bark. The Government under- 
took to cultivate cinchona in the hope of thereby 
making quinine abundant and cheap, and their success 
has stimulated private persons to plant cinchona on a 
large scale. From 1860-61, when the Nilgiri plant- 
ations were commenced, up to the end of 1879-80, the 
outlay of the Madras Government was, inclusive of 
interest, R18,61,476, and their receipts were R15,99,626 
leaving a balance of capital due of R2,67,850. The 
Government had to pay heavily at the outset for 
their experience, and if they had to go over the same 
ground again, with the knowledge they now possess, 
they would probably be able to effect a considerable 
saving in their outlay. But the money spent on 
tentative operations has not been lost and the public 
have been freely admitted to the benefit of the inform- 
tion the Government have obtained ot the best methods 
of cultivation. So recently as the end of 1875-76 the 
outlay of the Government amounted to about 13 lakhs, 
and their receipts to less than 2 lakhs. But since then 
there have been the following gratifying comparisons 
between expenditure and revenue :— 


Year. Expenditure. Revenue. Profit. 
1876-77 R1,18,742 1, 18,960 218 
1877-78 », 1,384,228  3,71,071  1,36,843 
1878-79 », 1,44,179 4,30,908 2,86,729 
1879-80 », 1,56,708  4,89,731 3,383,023 


If the receipts were as good in 1880-8] as in 1879-80, 
then the Government have already had the satisfaction 
of recovering all their outlay, with interest thereon, 
and of possessing estates which yield a nett revenue of 
3% to 4 lakhs a year, witha steadily rising tendency. 
But, though making a very handsome thing out of their 
own estates, the Government encourage competition by 
their free sale of seeds, and in 1879-80 as much as 
1,71llbs. of seed were distributed. They have 847 
acres under cultivation, and at the end of 1879-80, 
there were 677,350 plants in permanent plantation. 
Colonel Beddome reports that in the Sikkim plant- 
ations there are 4,945,630 cinchona trees. He does not 
mention the amount of bark that is obtained at Sikkim, 
and, strange to say, the very bulky Administration 
Report of Bengul for 1880-81 makes no allusion to 
cinchona, The bark that is obtained at Sikkim is all 
made into a febrifuge in a factory on the estate. This 
febrifuge ‘‘is said to be quite as efficacious as quinine, 
and it is much cheaper, and very easily made.” The 
cost is R9-3-103 per lb., or about 9 annas per ounce. 
We are not aware of a census having been taken of. 
cinchona trees in Government and private estates ; but 
it is well known that year by year the area of culti- 
vation is increasing both in Madras and in Bengal, so 
that we may confidently expect to see quinine brought 
ina short time within the reach of those poorest of 
the poor, who, in this more or less fever-stricken land, 
have the greatest need of the medicine.—Madras Mail, 


CINCHONA: A REVIEW. 


The Cinchora Planter’s Manual. By T, C. Owen. 

(Colombo : A. M. & J. Ferguson. London: J. Haddon 
& Co,, 3, Bouverie Street, 1881.) 

It isnot every day that we are called upento review 
works printed on euch distant soilas Colombo. Here 
is one, however, to which it!is worth while calling our 
readers’ attention, for it is a highly praiseworthy ae 
attempt to produce an exhaustive practical treatise on 
the cultivation ofcinchona trees in Ceylon and (for the — 
greater part of the volume applies elsewhere equally 
well to any climate in which quinine bark canbe grown.) 

In learning the results yielded by cinchona cultiy- 
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ation in Ceylon, in reading of cinchona tree growing 
side by side with the coffee shrubs, and in being 
reminded how apt the former are to ‘‘sporting,” 
or hybridzation, a curious physiological suggestion 
raises itself in our minds. 
were taught in our}youth, that the coffee and the cin- 
chona both belong to the very natural and well- 
defined family of the rubiacee, wo are tempted to 
enquire what might be the effects of the pollen of the 
cinchona on the stigmates of the coffee flower ; and 
vice versa, what influence the pollen of the coffee 
might exert if transported into a flower of any of 
the cinchona, Shall we some day find quinine or 
cinchonine in our Ceylon coffee berries, or caffeine 
among the ‘‘total alkaloids” of the Ceylon cin- 
chona barks? Good black coffee is the nearest ap- 
proach to sulphate of quinine in intermittents, as 
was well proved at Ghent in 1829, when tho latter 
_ fell short during a violent epidemic ; and at the 
present time it is not unusual, in malarial districts, 
_ for the physician to administer a pinch of sulphate 
of quinine in a table-spoonful of strong coffee decoc- 

- tion. Again, the “sporting” tendency of the cin- 
 chona trees has been so keenly observed in Ceylon 


that some of our most eminent botanists are ‘at 
loggerheads” with regard to the existence of 
several species, and only those observers who 


are actually on the spot, and eye-witness of the 
phenomena, can possibly realize the gradual transform- 
ation of the hybrid varieties, their divergence from 
the original species, and their return to it under 
certain given circumstances. Whether coffee and cin- 
chona can be crossed at all, and to what extent, is 
a problem for the future, but it is natural to con- 
elude that a soil and climate so eminently suited 
to the one must prove equally suitable to the other, 
This appears to be beyond all doubt, since the Cey- 
_ lon experiements were first started by Keir, Dundas & 

Co,, in the year 1868, 

But even under these advantageous circumstances, 
no success can be looked for by the planter who is 
perorant of the botany, physiology, and agricultural 
chemistry of the cinchone; and to guard against 
such an undesirable state of thigs, Mr. Owen has 
written : ‘‘The Cinchona Planter’s Manual,” which 
is at once an exhaustive and popular treatise upon 
the subject, and a> work which we can confidently 
recommend to all who are interested in this important 
enterprize. 

Analyses of the barks taken from different kinds of 
trees, grown in different circumstances, and analyses 
of the soils are numerous throughout the work, and 
prove of the greatest value in enabling us to form 
an opinion upon the cinchona cultivation in its pre- 
sent state and future prospects. We are particularly 
interested in the experimental trials of manure which 
have been carried out during the last few years. 
Here we see very clearly that sulphate of ammonia 
and guano both increase, toa slight extent, the yield 
of total alkaloids, but that a much greater increase 
is obtained by the use of farmyard manure. The 
difference is eo considerable that it proves conclus- 
ively our utter ignorance as to the manner in which 
Manures act upon crops in general, »nd how much 
ws have yet to learn upon this important subject ; 
nor do the analyses of soils help us much in the elucid- 
ation of this difficult problem. 

We have said enough, however, to show that Mr. 
“Owen's volume is well worth perusal, and if it 
should be read as much as it deserves to be, anew 
edition will soon bo called for, He has condensed 
=* A : : ( . sec ; 

@ mass of highly useful information into a very small 
_ compass, and no cinchona planter, either in India or 

South America, can fail to derive some benefit from 

_ the author's meritorious efforts,—Messrs. Burgoyne, 
— Burbieges § Co,’s Monthly Report, 
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DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES IN INDIA. 


Those who favour the scheme for establishing 
land banks in India will be gratified to see the 
marvellous development of similar institutions in 
Germany, as shown in the latest official re- 
turns. Herr Schulze-Delitzsch reports that, at the 
end of last year, there were 3,250 co-operative 
associations of all kinds at work, and of these 906 
were ‘‘people’s banks,” 1,144 associations, includ- 
ing these 906 people’s banks, have published their 
balance-sheets ; from which it appears that they 
have over one million members, and that the business 
done by them during the year exceeded 100. millions 
sterling, The report is also important, with reference 
to this country, as showing the impetus given by 
co-operative Societies to those domestic industries which 
experience shows are indispensable to the maintenance 
of a thriving peasant proprietary. In Germany, and 
also in Belgium, where the small proprietor is most 
prosperous, he does not look solely to agriculture for a 
livelihood ; but he has auxiliary means generally in 
the shape of some industrial pursuit, such as weaving, 
mining, fishing, straw-plaiting, clock-making, wood- 
carving, glass-blowing, pottery, &c. And in this way 
he and his family fill up their leisure time, especi- 


ally in winter, when field work is slack; and 
make a comfortable addition to their agricultural 
earnings. In Japan exactly the same thing may be 


observed, each agricultural village having some heredit- 
ary industry in which by long practice they have 
acquired exceptional skill: thus in one village all the 
people are occupied in making fans, in another 
umbrellas, in a third wooden clogs, pottery, or lacquer 
work; and so on, Now in Germany these industries 
are supported by no less than 1,355 co-operative societ- 
ies, having for their object to purchase in common 
raw materials and instruments of trade; to facilitate 
manufacturing operations ; and to provide for the sale 
of the articles produced. And thus Prussia, which fifty 
years ago depended almost entirely on agriculture, has 
now developed important industries, and exports from 
her rural districts metals, cottons, wooilens, silks, 
chemicals, glass, pottery, wood-carving, tobacco, sugar, 
&c. Unfortunately in India this happy process has 
been reversed; and the raiyat is gradually losing 
such auxiliary means of support as he formerly pos- 
sessed. In his Indian tour Mr, Caird noticed how 
in every village men were ‘‘standing idle in the 
market-place,” not because they were unwilling to 
work, but because there was nothing for them to do 
when their field work was completed. Fore'gn com- 
petition and other causes have killed off the ancient 
domestic industries for which India was once so famous, 
so that the whole burden of the population is thrown 
back upon the land; and this burden the land is alto- 
gether unable to support. It appears therefore that 
side by side with agricultural banks, vigorous efforts 
should be made to establish industrial associations, 
having for their object to revive ancient domestic 
industries, and to introduce into each district such 
new industrial pursuits asare best suited to the locality 
and the character of the people. Any local cfforts in 
this direction will no doubt receive the support and 
approval of the Government. And the present time 
seems a favourable one for action, looking to the revived 
taste in Wurope for all articles of Indian manufacture. 
—Thave &e. W. WEDDERKBURN, 
Ahmednagar, Jan. 30th. 
—Times of India. 


COPPELL IN LONDON, 

It is extremely difficult forany one engaged in the coffee 
trade to keep up his spirits just now. It would tax the 
powers of 2 Mark Tapley to be jolly under such circum- 
stances, Firms, who have beenin the habit of selling Cey- 
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lon coffee direct to the Continent, find their occupation 
gone, and it is pretty much the same with the export 
bouses who executé orders on the spot. There is literally 
nothing to be done and men sit idle in their offices, or 
wander in and out of the commercial sale room, their 
faces growing longer with each foreign telegram posted on 
the board, and every fresh report from the auctions go- 
ing on up-stairs, for they all tell the same tale of the 
utter want of confidence, and consequent decline, because 
supplies are in excess of the demand, For the moment 
at least the pessimists have it all their own way, and no- 
body has a good word to say for coffee. You will have 
noted that even Messrs. Patry and Pasteur express the 
opinion that we have not reached the lowest point, and 
it would be cruel deception to say that there are any 
strong or well-defined hopes of a speedy reaction. The 
latest telegrams from Brazil put down the probable available 
supply thence from Ist July, 1882, to 30th June, 1883, at 
7,000,0000 bags divided in this way :—balance remaining in 
the two ports on June 30th next 1,000,000 bags :—next 
seasons crop from Rio 4,000,000. and from Santos 2,000,000 
bag, as however, Messrs. Kern, Hayn & Oo. pointed out 
in their December circular, it is too early even in the 
middle of January to form trustworthy estimates and it 
is obviously impossible to tell how much will be left on 
hand when the current season closes. There is plenty of 
time I take it for bad weather, to upset all present cal- 
culations, but still it is tolerably certain that nothing has 
occurred so far to mar the prospects of a crop equal to 
the one now coming forward, and that itis manifestly in 
excess of consumers’ requirements. Atthe same time there 
is this gratifying feature in the situation so far as Cey- 
lon growers are concerned; notwithstanding the exceptional 
depression, fine colory plantation sold yesterday as high 
as 113sand it may be taken for granted that the higher 
grades of your staple will still maintain their value, though 
middling and ordinary qualities are dragged down by com- 
petition with foreign sorts, and the present quotations for 
the low grown begin at 54s for small. Such a wide range 
of prices is entirely without precedent, but it is after all 
quite natural under the circumstances. Ceylon proprietors 
at home, are encouraged to hope by the latest advices 
from your side, that they may be recompensed for a bad 
market, by a big crop next season, whilst the outlook in 
regard to cinchona, tea and cocoa is very satisfactory. It 
is worth noting that the consumption of cocoa has gone 
on steadily increasing in this country during the last 22 
years from 1550 tons in 1,859 to 4,865 tons in 1881 and 
during the last three or four years all descriptions of In- 
dian Peas, with which Ceylon is included, have grown in 
- popular estimation with amazing rapidity —“ O. Times” Cor. 
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PRODUCTION OF QUININE. 


The Laboratorie (a Barcelona journal) gives the 
following figures as the annual product of the various 
quinine makers in the world, but does not state the 
source from which they are obtained : 


Kilos. 
North America 20,000 
Howard, London 10,000 
Whiffen, London 3,500 
Jobst, Stuttgart 9,000 
Bohringer & Sons, Mannheim | 9,000 
Brunswick Chininfabrik 6,000 
Zimmer, Frankfort 6,000 
F Koch, Oppenheim 1,500 
Pelletier, France 4,000 
Taillandier, France 3,000 
Schissmann, France 1,000 
Dufour Fratelli, Genoa : 3,000 
The Lombard Factory, Milan. 40,000 


We learn from an American journal that,—‘‘ The 
Lombard Factory is a limited company, with a 
capital of 4,000,000f. in shares of 500f. It is under 
the direction of Mr, Alexander Bohringer. The factory 
stands on @ space of 8,300 square metres, and the 


whole superficial floor space is 130,000 square metres,” 

The above table gives a total of 116,000 kilo- 
grammes or about 255,200 lb. of quinine, which is 
singularly close to the aggregate of the estimate 
we embodied in the last edition of our ‘‘ HANDBOOK 


AND Drrecrory,” although the details differ. Our 
calculation was as follows :— 
MANUFACTURE AND CONSUMPTION OF QUININE. 
MANUFACTURED IN CoNsUMPTION. 
lb. 
United States 63,000 LBS 
Germany ... 56,250| United States §8,000 
Italy 45,000|Germany, Holland 
France ... 40,000} & Belgium 30,000 
England 27,000 | Italy = 22,500 
India 12,500] France.... .... ».. 20,000 
——— Russia, Austria, 
243,750 Turkey & Greece 40,000 
India : 17,500 
(Other countries, 
Japan, Brazil, 
Africa, and Aus- 
tralia, &c.) 25,000 
243,000 


India is however left owt of the Barcelona estimate, 
and, if we include the cheaper alkaloids in our 
reckoning, we suppose 300,000 Ib, would be a fair 
estimate of the world’s manufacture at the present 
moment. If we take 2 per cent of quinine as 
about the average vbtained from the bark worked up, 
this would give 15 millions pounds’ weight of bark per 
annum required by manufacturers. Here again we 
are in close approximation to the estimate we vent- 
ured to compile a year ago of the probable consump- 
tion of Cinchona Bark for all purposes :— 

IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION OF CINCHONA BARK. 


United Kingdom and British Colonies import 
about 9 millions lb., but consume .only 
India (manufactures fr m local growth apart 
from quinine, &c., imported)... ses 
Europe, Continent of, through Holland and 
France (54 million >) chiefly Bo ae 
United States .. .. oe 
Other Countries ( Brazil, “Attica, ‘and rest 
OLPASIA)) Sere tiers Baa pcrn 
Increase within next ‘few: years. CaO rot 


3,500,000 Ib. 
500,000 Ib. 


8,500,000 Ib. 
6,500,000 Ib, 


1,000,000 Ib, 
1,850,000 Ib. 


Total...21,850,000 1b, 

Thirteen millions of pounds was the estimate in 1880 
of the quantity of bark utilized for quinine, the rest 
being required for hark preparations by druggists, by 
brewers (in Germany especially) asa substitute for hops, 
and asa dentifrice. Before we go further we may ask how 
many trees of an average description would be wanted for 
this yield of quinine, if cut down and rooted up on 
plantations, and how many if scraped only? But the 
practical value of such an enquiry is interfered with 
when we remember the sometimes enormous quantity 
—hundreds of pounds’ weight of dry bark—got from 
a single full-grown tree in the South American forests 
as compared with the 5 lb. to 25 Ib. 
tree harvested in Ceylon and India. A reference to 
our London Commercial Letter today will however 
shew that the steady diminution of the supply of 
bark from South America is already freely anticipated, 
and it is manifest that if it depended on Ceylon, 


India and Java to supply even half the present total of — 
requirements for all purposes—or ten millions of pounds — 
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of bark per annum,—the strain on the planted area 
would be very great. The supply, in fact, could nob 
be kept up. ‘There is room therefore for a_vasily 
extended cultivation of cinchona. 


- The scope for the extended consumption of quinine 
and the inferior cinchona alkaloids is also enormcus. 
_Aleading London Veterinary Surgeon has said that 
if quinine were only half its present price, he 
would never prescribe a ‘‘ ball” for a horse without 
‘an appreciible quantity of the valuable tonic, As a sub- 
stitute for opium the merits of quinine have yet to be 
_ pressed on the notice of Huropean philanthropists as 
‘well as on that of the millions of Chinese. ‘he other 
“day, an American visitor told us that his companion 
across the Pacifie to China, an experienced Shanghai 
Missionary, was carrying back to his adopted country 
as the greatest earthly blessing he could give to the 
people he laboured amongst, in the rural districis, a 
basketful of quinine pills! The eflicacious and pre- 
‘cious febrifuge is almost unknown in China, and 
largely as a substitute for opium, the whole of the 
present production of the world might be absorbed 
if only it were brought within the reach of the people 
and at a price within their means. That the Chinese 
ean afford a good round sum is evident from the 
ten millions sterling which is at present paid by them 
on account of ‘‘opium” to the Indian Government. 
It would be well if all who are interested in the 
welfare of Ceylon and India as well as of China, 
would endeavour to give a practical turn to the 
agitation against opium, by adding to the negative object 
of “* Anti-Opium Societies’—namely, the putting down 
of the opium traflic—the positive recommendation to en- 
courege the substitution of quinine ; and just in the 
same way we must do our best to turn the influence 
of the powerlul British Anti-Slavery Society against 
the false Brazilians ; while we should like to see 
the united influence of every coffee-growing country 
directed to the overthrow of the present iniquitous 
ystem whereby ‘‘ coffee” mixtures are ruining the 
onsumption and market for pure coflees in the United 
Kingdom. 


Here then are three great movements which 
re sure of success sooner or later, and which 
Jeylon colonists and their friends at home may 
lo a good deal to foster and to agitate in sup- 
port of. The one to. encourage the substitution of 
minine for opinm in the trade between India and 
Jhina bas only to be mentioned to secure universal 
pproval, and it may be pointed out that it is not 
n China only, that such substitution is required. 
n the Fen districts of England and in the low-lying 
portions of Essex, Middlesex and Kent, the con- 
umption of laudanum among people suffering from 
hronic ague is large beyond the conception of 
most people, many country apothecaries confessing that 
hey sell the soothing though deJeterious extract, by 
he wineglussful to hundreds of customers every 
tday night. We shoul urge the example of the 
od American Missionary in China who goes among 
his people with a basketful of quinine pills as worthy 

‘being copied by the philanthropic and charitable 
pall the ague-stricken districts,of England and civilized 


Europe, and we may then anticipate with confidence 
the day when a doubled or even quintupled production 
of bark will enable the febrifuge to be issued at a rate 
which will ensure consumption in quarters where as yet, 
this most valuable of febrifuges, is entirely unknown. 

When the present mail left England, we observe 
that a Deputation against the Opium Traffic with China, 
with Alderman MacArthur as its head, was about to 
wait on Mr. Gladstone. We must endeavour to induce 
Mr. MacArthur as a friend of Ceylon, to consider the sug- 
gestion we have thrown out about quinine ; as well as to 
take up the qu:stion of Slavery in Brazil and that of 
Coffee Adulteration. We might then well regard the 
worthy ex-Lord Mayor as ‘‘M. P. ror C‘ryton” (just 
as Mr. Fawcett was named ‘‘M. P. for India”), and 
surely never did an ill-used, badly-governed Colony, 
stand in more need of a Parliamentary Representative. 


MR. CHRISTY OF LONDON 
SEED. 
We received by a recent mail, an envelope containing 
a few seeds, with the following letter and extract :— 
Dear Sir,—I send you by this post a few seeds of 
the cinchona just to hand this week. I gave the Gar- 
denei’s Chronicle in Dec. a letter upon the same sub- 
ject that I sent to you. The gentleman who sends us 
this seed speaks of the woods that yield the cinchona 
from which Ledger is supposed to have taken his speci- 
mens, as “wild cinchona.” 
We think the most of it will go out to Ceylon and 
India by the mails this month, as it is all bespoken.— 
Yours truly, THOMAS OHRISTY & Oo. 


I send you a slip I had printed today, which is a trans- 
lation of a letter. 


Coca.—t know of one contract that is being made for 
2,000 lb. weight of green leaves. The gentleman left last night 
who is to collect them in Peru. They are going to be 
made into extract. The green leaf only keeps good for 
five months. 


ON CALISAYA 


Cixcnona SEED. 
Translation of Letter received 19th February 1882 by T. 
Christy. 

I can now advise you that the seeds that are sent you 
proceed from trees of calisaya, similar to those of which 
I left you samples of the bark. I cannot tell you exactly 
if they proceed exclusively from either the ‘ Morada,” 
“Zamba Morada,” and “ Verde,’ but it is probable that 
the greater part is of the latter, and that it is mixed 
with the other kinds, as the “ Verde” is. the one which 
most abounds. As to choice quality among these several 
classes, you may take it that they are more or less 
equal. “Morada’’ and “Zamba Morada” produce more 
quinine, but the “Verde” recoups me, as it possesses 
alkaloid in smaller quantities, but bark in larger, so that 
you can classify it as equal to the others in value. 


The cinchona, called “ Ledgeriana,” is just the same as 
those which are represented by the samples of bark 
which I left with you; the only thing different being 
that these samples are from cultivated trees, which con- 
tain twice as much quinine as the wild trees from the 
woods, which Mr. Ledger classifies as “ Roja Morada,” and 
“Naranjada ;” but these significations vary only according 
to the districts from which the bark is cut. With the 
best faith you can dispose of the seed as being the very 
best which exists among calisayas, and, if necessary, state 
that it is ‘ Ledgeriana,” which is identical with these 
calisayas, 

From analysis given, thereis no doubt that the alkaloids 
are very greatly increased by cultivating the trees, as, in 
the wild state, the bark scarcely ever gives more thay 
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three to four per cent of quinine, whereas the cultivated 
trees yield nine to ten per cent. 

I have ordered some seed to be collected from the 
wild trees in the woods, and it shall be sent you with 
next shipment. 


The present mail has brought the following further 
communication :— 


Dear Sir,—I enclose you a slip, which I have had 
printed this evening, and it carries the matter of cinchona 
seed as far as Mr. Holmes could get it done in time 
for today’s mail. Nodoubt, with your experience in Oeylon, 
you will be able to follow it further. I shall send you 
any information that I can gather.—Yours truly, 


THOMAS OnRISTY. 


The barks will be sent to Howards and others who may 
be able to throw any lights on the matter.—T. O. 


— 


Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 17, Blooms- 
bury Square, London, W. O., January 27th, 1882. 

Messrs. Thos. Christy & Oo.—Gentlemen,—In reply to 
your enquiry respecting the leaves, barks, and seeds of 
cinchona forwarded to me, I may say that I have carefully 
compared them with specimens in the Museum of this 
Society, and the barks correspond well with the finest speci- 
mens of cultivated Bolivian Ualisaya here. 

With respect to the leaves and fruit, so far as I can 
judge, the “ Calisaya morada veluta” is the Cinchona Calisaya 
Bolwina sub. var. pubescens of Weddell’s Notes (Transl. p. 
44), and the Calisaya verde is, so far as I can ascertain, 
Weddell’s Cinchona Calisaya oblongifolia, and the tree con- 
cerning which Markham (“Travels in India and Peru,” p. 
270) gives the following account :—“I have been assured 
by Gironda and Martinez that there are three sorts of 
Calisaya; the Calisaya fina (C. Calisaya a vera, Wedd.), 
the Calisaya morada (C. WBoliviana, Wedd.) and the 
Calisaya verde. They also told me that the last-named 
tree was a very large one, with leaves wholly devoid of any 
red colour on the nerves, and habitually growing very far 
down the valleys and even in the plains. A tree of this 
variety supplies 600 or 700 ib. weight of bark, whereas the 
Calisaya fina yields only 300 or 400. Gironda declares that, 
in the province of Munecas, Bolivia, he saw one that furn- 
ished 1,000 th. of tabla, that is to say, of tne bark, of the 
trunk, and lower branches.” 


These remarks confirm the statement made in the copy of 
the letter forwarded with the barks, viz., that it pays better 
to cultivate the Calisaya verde than the Calisaya jina, or in 
other words, that, although the Calisaya verde yields only 
6% to 9 per cent of pure Sulphate of Quinine (while the very 
best Ledgeriana yields 13 per cent, and other specimens not 
more than 6 per cent, yet, as the Calisaya verde yields twice the 
amount of bark thatthe jina or Ledgeriana does, thisis equival- 
ent to from 13 to 18 percent of Quinine in the Calisaya verde 
moreover, from the fact that the Calisaya verde is a more 
vigorous tree than the delicate Ledgeriana, and will grow at 
a lower elevation, it is obvious that it can be cultivated to 
amuch greater extent and may be extremely valuable for 
grafting the Ledgeriana upon. 

I am not aware that the Calisaya verde (Cinchona Oalisaya 
oblongifolia) has as yet been introduced into India, and I 
think you are to be congratulated on ,having succeeded in ob- 
taining seeds of so valuable a Oalisaya,_I am, gentlemen, 
yours very truly, EH. M. Hoimus. 


THE WAX-PALM OF BRAZIL, 


Doubts have been freely expressed as to whether 
the seeds of this plant (Copernicia cerifera) sent out to 
Ceylon by Mr. Scott-Blacklaw would germinate; but 
this doubt should now be set at rest by Messrs. 
Auwardt & Co., who write :— 

““We beg to enclose for your inspection a couple 
of the wax-yielding palm seeds which we put in a 
flowerpot just to test them about a fortnight ago, 
and you will see that they have sprouted,” 

The seeds in question have sprouted splendidly, Dr. 
Trimen is trying some of the seed at the Peradeniya 


Gardens, and recalling all we are told about the tree 
and its uses:—its delicious fruit, its leaves used for 
hats and clothing, the wood for building, the roots 
medicinal, besides the all-important wax which is 
20 easily collected and utilized:—we certainly trust 
this ‘‘new product” will receive a fair trial in Ceylon. 
Our native friends with land to plant up ought more 
particularly to give it a trial. 


A PLANTER’s ORGAN : “ THe TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.’ 
—We have read with much pleasure a new monthly 
publication, which made its appearance at Colombo on 
June Ist last, in connection with the Ceylon Observer. 
It contains a great deal of useful information for 
planters. It contains capital articles on various details 
of coffee planting, also numerous paragraphs dealing 
with cocoa, cinchona, sugar, and other tropical products. 
The magazine supplies a distinct want and eught to 
succeed, It can be ordered through Mr. Gall’s book 
store, Harbour Street.—Gall’s Jamaica News Letter. 


InpDIAN Topacco.—The export of tobacco from India 
is steadily increasing. Five years ago the exports 
were valued at less than9 lakhs; in 1880 their value 
had risen to over 14 lakhs. Mr. J. EH. O’Conor, in 
commenting on the tobacco trade, in his latest review, 
expresses great satisfaction with the tobacco and cigars 
of Poosa, and the Madras cigars also he finds to be 
improving. It is known that in the estimation of the 
London agents and merchants the Indian leaf only 
requires the labour of skilled curers to compete suc- 
cessfully withthe produce of America and the Manilas, 
-—British Trade Journal. 


HarutauE, 13th Feb.—The weather up here is now 
everything that could be desired and estates hereabouts 
never looked in better heart or more capable of giv- 
ing a heavy crop than they do at present. Down the 
Pass, on the Haldummulla side, they have had a little 
wind, but the trees will quickly respond to the present 
favourable change in the weather and autumn blos- 
soms promise to be good. Old Kahagala is a perfect — 
picture and the surrounding estates are equally good 
—so good in fact does coffee look in this particular 
quarter that it puts cinchona quite into the shade, 
and that is saying a good deal for Haputale cinchona, 
like its coffee, is not to be surpassed anywhere in 
Ceylon. Leaf-disease is conspicuous by its absence. — 


CrncHona Bark SAue.—Messrs. Robinson & Dun- 
lop disposed of the following lots of bark by auction 
today (Feb. 10th). Considering that quinine is reported 


to be lowering in price again, the result is very 
successful, 
LPG 
TOA 1,500 lb. off. branch bark @ 0 30 # ib 
WBL 118 ,, pub. twigs and chips 0 27% 
50 ,, condaminea 5 0 35 
36 ,, calisaya +) QO 21 
RP 113 ,, suc. chips and twigs 0 50 
232 4, by » and stemrootl 05 
Waverley 500 ,, off. stem shavings 1 97% 
New Forest 1,940 ,, s. twigs mixed withtgs. 0 21 
Mousakande 230 ,, 4, twigs 0 15 
Aldourie 1,550 ,, ,, bold twigs 0 32% 
186 ,, ,, twigs Oped 7 
Goatfell 1,570 ,, off. stem chips O 52% 
Agrawatte 815 ,, mixed stem root and 
chips Lora) 
286 ,, succ. twigs 0 15 
Avisawelle 408 ,, off. stem chips 1 15 
Rangbodde 460 ,, mixedoff.and succ. stem _ 
chips and twigs 0 275 
Wighton 1,100 .. off. chips and twigs 0 35 
433 ., do 0 874 
1,560 ,, succ. chips andtwigs O 40 
149 ,, stem and branch quill 0 50 
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Goynespondence, | 


ea SS 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


NEW FIELDS OF ENTERPRIZE: THE SOUTH 
SEAS. 
Na Songo Plantation, Upper Rewa, Matailomtan, 
Viti Levu, Fiji, 21st November, 1881. 
Sir,—Noting, in nearly every issue of the Overland 
Observer which comes to hand, the publicity which you 
ive to “new fields for emigration,” I have taken 
the liberty of forwarding you by this mail two letters, 
from a gentleman in the New Hebrides group, which, 
I think, may be of considerable interest to planters 
in Ceylon to peruse, and which may probably result 


in one or more planters turning their attention to that 
quarter, where everything seems to be to the advant- 
age of the planter, with the exception of hurricanes, 

Planters in Ceylon will be glad to hear that coffee 
is still doing well here in Fiji, and that little or no 
leaf-disease is to be seen. Some of my oldest coffee, 
about nineteen months old, which I topped at 3 feet 6, 
two or three months ago, had a magnificent maiden 
blossom last month, which set splendidly, and which I 
reckon at five or six cwt, to the acre.—Yours truly, 


Wu. LAING MALCOLMSON, 


Rathmoy, Sandwich Islands, August 21st, 1881. 
Wm. Laing Malcolmson, Esq., Fiji. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter requesting information about 
‘this island, and its capabilities for coffee-growing, 
‘reached me a couple of days ago. I will preface my 
‘remarks by saying that I am a coffee planter, butin 
a very small way, and all the experience I have ever 
had with the plant has been since I came here. To 
try the capabilities of soil and climate for that 


article, I put in one acre at the back of my house, 
on jungle land, and at an altitude of about 500 feet 
above sea-level, and about three-and-a-quarter miles 
distant from the coast. I planted this purely for 
experiment, and it answered admirably. In 22 months 
from the time the seed began to come up in the 
nursery, I was picking my maiden crop of beautiful, 
well-developed coffee-(the seed came from Ceylon). 
I did not weigh my crop either then or since, but 
put it down in my own mind that the yield (first) 
was from 3 to 4 cwt. to the acre. The following 
year we were visited with the most severe hurri- 
ane yet experienced here, and the coffee trees, at 
the time it came, were 5 feet high, beautifully shaped, 
and covered with blossom, The acre was white, like 
field of snow. You may guess the effect; the trees 
were nearly all blown flat, and, when they were put 
straight and earthed up comfortably, I found that, 
from the sheer force of the wind, oll, or nearly all, 
the primaries were killed. I broke them off, and at 
the time, not knowing what to do with it, I just 
left it to itself, the consequence being that it threw 
out a lot of shoots, suckers and gormandizers, and so 
it has been going on ever since, totally neglected, 
with the exception of cleaning the ground now and 
then. It has since every year continued to give very 
fair crops, more than I ever could have expected, 
and the trees, although, as I tell you, a mass of shoots 
and gormandizers, are perfectly healthy, not a symptom 
of leaf-disease or anything else. So far my experi- 
ment has been a great success, and, you will admit, 
& very severe test. The only wonder to me has been 
that it has survived at all. 

In October last year, I commenced felling and clear- 


ing at Sea-view, distant three miles back from my 
| house, ar three-and-a-half miles from sea coast, altitude | 
1,500 feet by aneroid, heavy jungle land, and com- 


ey 


menced putting out nursery plants of 15 months old 
in February, for experiment sake again. I put out 
about half an acre of whole plants, which then had 
two to three pairs of primaries out, but|while doing 
so, a burst of sunshine came out, accompanied by 
very strong wind, and, of course, down went all the 
tender tops and leaves. Although feeling very much 
disposed to tuke my knife and cut them down to 
stumps at once, I left them. They recovered amazingly, 
and they are now fine plants, well shaped, about, or 
a little over, four feet high, and budding out blossom 
fora maiden crop (some have blossomed). With the ex- 
ception of a scale, which is identical with the scale 
on orange trees, and is on many of the plants in the 
jungle here, there is no disease of any kind ; they are 
a beautiful, rich dark green, and growing fast. All 
the plants of six acres, which [ put out in the 
early part of this year, I cut down to stumps, and 
find it the safest way. The shoots from those are now 
about 2 feet high with 2jor 3 pairs of primaries. This 
will convey all the information, I think, you require 
on this head, This scale only comes on an odd plant 
here and there, and only onthe green and tender parts, 
and does not appear to affect either the growth or the 
health of the plant. Can you tell me anything about 
it? There is plenty of iand on the island every- 
where, well adapted for coffee, but the streams of 
water unfortunately are few ‘and far between. On 
my property there are3 running permanent streams, 
and so far I am well off, for they are suitable for 
pulping &c,; and adjoining my land and for miles 
beyond there are two splendid streams, and thousands 
of acres of coffee land, a little stony and broken, 
perhaps, but magnificent coffee land, in a valley, well 
sheltered, and all jungle ;but I know of no other 
part of the island where it is so, Certainly, I have 
not travelled about much beyond my own limits, but 
I am inmy tenth year of residence here, All or any 
of this land can, I believe, be purchased from the 
natives, at the rate of say 2/6 per acre, paid for in 
trade. The general altitude of what I call coffee 
land may be put down, I think, at about 1,500 feet, 
and the mountains which back it up on the east 
and north-east (the prevailing wind quarter) may 
be, or look like, 1,500 feet more. What may be on 
the top of those, in the shape of available coffee land, 
I know not. I get abundance of rain at Sea-view. 
Scarcely a week passes without showers. In fact, 
drying and burning off is often difficult. The general 
temperature may be put down at, in the shade, in 
summer from 80° to 86°, and in winter from 60° to 70°. 
This is at Sea-view. On the low coast landit is several 
degrees higher. I have a thermometer at each place, 
and sometimes keep record, and compare notes, but 
I have seldom tried it in the sun. I have no 
hesitation in affirming that I do not think there is 
a more suitable coffee climate and soil in the world. 
The soil varies both in depth and colour. Some is 
black, rich, loose mould for several feet down, and 
the subsoil chocolate ; and, in others, more reddish 
than chocolate. In others, I believe youcould go down 
20 feet through rich, black, soil, and, in odd places, 
patches here and there, you will come in 18 inches 
on a mineral-looking tenacious red clay; something of 
the aluminum style. I dig all my coffee holes 2 feet 
each way. Ican give you no idea what it costs to 
bring an acre of coffee to maturity here, but I should 
say it could not be done in any part of the world 
cheaper. I do not want to tell you things I know 
nothing about. Labour has to beimported from other 
islands inthis group. The Sandwich natives, or any 
others in the New Hebrides, will not work on their 
own island. Labour costs at the rate of say £6 per 
annum, with every expensy added; wages only £3 per 
head, Cost of procuring them fromj£d to £7, food, 
clothing &c., making up the sum, Term of servitude, 
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3 years. Cost of returning to their homes, 10s. to £1. 
Free trade, and no taxation. The latter ig what will 
tickle you Fiji people. ‘Title to land good, if properly 
bought from the proper owners, and paid for in full. 
All the labour I have came to me under ‘‘ the stars and 
stripes.” Iam a subject of Queen Victoria. Labourers 
can be obtained here, if a man has the cash ready to 
pay for them, Direct communication with Sydney 
can only be had twice ayear by missionary schooner 
“ Dayspring” and for letters only. They will not carry 
anything else for a planter, even if he pays for it. 
Sydney is distant about 1,200 to 1,300 miles, and New 
Zealand a little less. New Caledonia is about, I think, 
400 miles or 2 to 3 days’ sail for a schooner, Captain 
McLeod is an old and very regular trader between this 
and Noumea, and his schooner makes trips every two 
months, from and to Nceumea and Sydney ; there is a 
large steamer, the ‘‘ City of Melbourne,” twice a month, 
Weare subject to hurricanes about January and Feb- 
ruary every year, and they happen, and are of about 
the same strength as those you have in Fiji, neither 
more norless. The island of Sandwich, or avy other 
of this group, isnot:o healthy as Fiji. There are fevers 
here sometimes, but, if a man is temperate and works 
hard, thereis nothing here to injure him. This unfort- 
unate island has in some way got a much worse 
name and reputation than it deserves. Every malady 
under the sun here is called fever and ague. If a 
man kills himself by emptying a gin bottle, people will 
have it that it is fever and ague that has brought 
about his collapse. Noman, who comes here with a 
determination tosucceed, and erects his dwelling on the 
high lands, need be more afraid of Sandwich than any 
other place, and that is the truth, Any one who igs 
afraid to meet it had better not come, I have seen 
too much here of that sickening rubbish. If you, or 
any of your friends, are desirous of settling here, the 
best way would be for you or one of them to come over 
in one of the labour vessels, and see and judge for 
yourself. I will be happy to give you or them accom- 
modation and all the assistance in my power in arriv- 
ing at a true comprehension of Sandwich and its belong- 
ings ; and, as far as coffee is concerned, as you know 
very well, toa man of experience, seeing is believing. 

Mr. Leefe of Fiji has been over a large portion of 
my coffee land, and, if you can drop on him, he can 
describe it to you exactly. I trust I have told you 
all you wish to know. I cannot think of anything 
else, which would enlighten you now, but upon any 
question you may address me inthe future, I shall be 
most happy to give you all the information in an 
honest way, neither exaggerating nor concealing, and 
I will conclude this by saying that I believe with all 
my heart in the success, ultimately, of coffec-growing 
in Sandwich, and, if I did not, I would not remain a 
day longer in it.—I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 

RoBERT GLISSAN. 

P. §.—I forgot to add that Captain McLeod has 
about 15 acres of coffee planted on bis estatein Villa 
Harbour or South West Bay, on the southern end of 
this island. I saw it about two montilis ago, and it 
was looking very healthy and well, although badly 
and carelessly planted; 1t was then about 15 months 
old. There were also a few trees about 5 to 6 years old, 
all jumbled together in what had been an old nursery. 
“They had never been pruned or attended to in any 
way, ®ut they were looking blooming, and laden with 
ripe fruit. All are growing about 4 mile trom the salt 
water and at about 200 to 500 feet altitude. Unfortun- 
ately there is no stream of water there for prlping &c. 
Latitude of Sandwich 17°30. 


Rathmoy, Sandwich Island, New Hebrides Group, 
September 10th, 1881. 
Win, Laing Malcolmson, Esq. 
Desr Sir,—I wrote, in answer to your letter, about 


a fortnight or so ago, and sent it in to the harbour, to 
Mr. Salisbury, to forward by first opportunity offering. 
I do not know whether it has left there yet. On con- 
sidering the matter contained in your letter, about 
the probability of some of your Ceylon friends coming 
here to settle, if my report of the place proved favor- 
able, I think it as well to lay a proposition before 
you and them, which might greatly tend to confirming 
that inclination, and it is as follows:—Zf I could 
meet with a Ceylon man of good sound coftee experience, 
I would be glad to enter into partnerehip with him, 
giving up to him all the management of the coffee 
plantation. To make the matter clear, I hold some- 
where about 10,000 acres of land here, 3,000 of which 
is first-class coffee land, and on which are three run- 
ning streams of water. I have about 6 acres of coff-e 
already planted out, the greater portion of which is 
at this moment in flower for a maiden crop. I have 
about 10 acres more cleared and burnt off, and about 
two-thirds of that pitted or holed, ready for favorable 
planting weather, and hope to have 10 acres more 
cleared and ready for planting next February, the 
rainy season. I have 4 different nurseries, containing 
something like 8,000 plants over a year old, and have 
another nursery in the middle of my clearing con- 
taining 26 beds of 4 x 60 feet each, or,jas I estimate, 
about 40,000 plants, planted this year, and* which are 
allup and throwing out their secondleaves. ‘his gives 
me an unlimited supply of plants to carry on with. 
I have put up a nice comfortable three-roomed cottage at 
Sea-view, and there are huts for the men also ; there 
is a large quantity of tools for the men, and carpenters’ 
tools also. In fact, there is everything needed both on 
Sea-view und Rathmoy for the efficient and separate 
working of both places—everything but pulpers and 
machinery for working up the coffee. I have 33 head 
of labour, 23 of which have nearly 2 years yet to serve, 
and 10 recently got, which have their 3 years of time 
toserve. I am also going to receive 20 mure at the 
end of this year. In fact, I may just broadly state 
that the whole place is formed and in good working 
order. 1 will take a partner for a half share in the 
whole estate of 10,000 acres, and all working implements 
on the place, for everything but my own personal 
property, Jf he pays me in cash the sum of three 
thousand pounds (£3,000), I will then place to the credit 
of working expenses of the estate £1,000, against the 
same amount placed by my partner, and together work ~ 
the property, share and share alike in every way. I ~ 
will carry on maize-growing down at Rathmoy with 
a separate gang of labour, to cover all the labour — 
expenses (which I am at the present time doing) and each 
gang can be made available at times of push at either 
place. he maize pays well here, and the ship comes 
to the Corn House and takes it away whenever it 
is ready for shipment, and I have gathered crops here 
giving a yield of 80 bushels to the acre. So that I 
deem it advisable to continue the maize-growing for — 
a few years with the evffee. I have received many 
offers (and favourable ones) of partnership here, but — 
would not take any one that was not experienced in — 
coffee culture. 
It is, as you know, a very different thing fora man — 
to come to a settled place and home, with every- 
thing ready-made to his hand, to settling down on 
new ground in some lonesome spot, with labour, tools, 
buildings and in fact everything to provide, and any ~ 
person joining me would do so under most favonrable ~ 
auspices. If you know of one to do this, let him first 
come and visit the place and judge for himself, and — 
do nothing in the dark, and if it is to be done, let 
it be done quickly. i : 
I may tell you, that Ihave years ago secured the 
best, most convenient, and most valuable land in m 
neighbourhood, and, previously to settling here, I 
made two trips of inspection from Queensland, an 
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took good care to establish myself in what I considered 
the best locality. The title of my property is good, 
as I paid the natives every pennyworth asked for it, 
and my deeds are well drawn out and all property 
witnessed there can be no possible doubt of its se- 
curity. Although the greater portion of it was pur- 
chas d 9 years ago, the natives all round acknowledge 
my right to it, and there has never been the slightest 
dispute of ownership. I have beautiful creeks of fresh 
water on Rathmoy also, and a large extent of as fine 
sugar land as there isin the world. My chief reason 
for proposing this arrangement is that I find it rather 
tvo much to be continually shifting myself about 
between Rathmoy and Sea-view.-Ll am not so young as 
I was 20 years ago, being now in my 47th year and 
the continual separation from my wife of a week and 
a fortnight at a time is very unpleasant and lonely 
for both, There can be no barm done in proposing 
the matter to some of your Ceylon friends, and, if 
they deem the thing advisable, they can come over 
at onee, or communicate with me without loss of 
time. So now, as I think I have laid the matter before 
you in an intelligible form I will say good-bye for 
the present and remain, yours truly, 


; Roperr GLIssan. 


‘COFFEE LEAR-DISEASE: MR. STORCK’S MODE 
OF “PATENT EVAPORIZATION.” 


5, Laurence Pountney Lane, London, E. C., 
, 12th January 1882. 

Dear Srr,—I have been reading the last Over- 
land Observer, and have perused with much interest 
Mr. Storck’s letter of 20th October 1881, in which 
he states that the cure he avers to have discovered 
for ‘‘ leaf-disease” is a system of permanent vaporization, 
_ All concerned must agree that Mr. Storck is fully 
justified in withholding his secret, until he has ob- 
tained a well-secured guarantee (in which the Go- 
ernments of Indi: and Ceylon should unite with 
the evffee planters of both countries) for a reward, 
Which should be commensurate with the immense 
interests it would benetit, if Mr. Storck’s process 
proved a success; a stated time, however, to be named 
to thoroughly establish this point of a successful remedy. 
1 would suggest either of the following as _ the 
most suitable forms of reward. Wither that the two said 
Governments should alone give the reward; or that 
a patent, free of expense, should be granted to Mr. 
Storck for his process, to extend over a given num- 
ber of years, and that all planters availing themselves 
of it should annually pay a certain moderate fee of 
§0 much per acre. 

1f the process proved successful, an ordinance should 
hen be passed maxing it compulsory that all coffee 
planters should make use of it, until such time as the 
disease had completely disappeared. All abandoned 
estates and gardens should have the coffee rooted 
p and burnt, This a'so should be made a ‘‘sine gua 
Ton’ by law; and if natives neglected to use the 
remedy, their gardens should be trented in like manner, 
By such means alone, if we believe in such men 
as Thwaites, Abbay, Morris, -Marshall Ward, and 
Storck, crild thep st be thoroughly stamped _ out,— 
Yours faithfully, WILLIAM SABONADIERE, 


; LOCAL MARKET FOR TEA. 

Dear Str,—With reference to your correspondent’s 
letter of the Gth inst., which appears in your paper 
‘of yesterday, respecting a local market for tea, I 
Should recommend your friend ‘ A.” and several owners 
of small blocks to send down their tea to some one 
in Colombo, and make a small depdt here. I shall 
be glad to be of service to them in rendering them 
every assistance, and I might possibly give them a 


185 


fair idea of the value in the London market. T ex- 
pect to receive very shortly samples of Ceylon tea, 
and, having a knowledge of tea-tasting, acquired in a 
Loudon dealer’s office, I may be of use to them. 

I have orders already, but cannot hit upon the 
quality I want.—Yours truly, B. 


COFFEE STATISTICS. 
Deyenewatte, Passara, 24th Jan, 1882, 

Dear Srr,—On reading the WStatist’s article on 
coffee production and trade of the world, it occurs to 
me that there is an error in the Java statistics,* 
96,000 tons being the highest, and 42,000 tons the 
lowest; the former being reduced to ewt. 1,920,000 
(one million, nine hundred and twenty thousand ewt.), 
and the latter only 840,000 ewt. (eight hundred anil 
forty thousand ewt. exported), 

I do not like to trust the printer’s devil with figures 
only, and therefore give the quantity in brackets in 
writing, for even that wonderful book of Vropicu! 
Agriculture by Simmonds is misprinted, giving the out- 
turn of coffee of the world at one million ewt. instead of 
ten million ewt. (Look it up for yourself, Mr. Editor.)t 

Your own statistics of the coffee productiou of the 
world were usually teu million ewt. something like 
as follows :— Brazil 5 millions 

Java 24 iS 
Ceylon 1 *5 
Other coffee producing countries includ- 

ing India bbe ate ack sso, Le 
or ten million cwt.t. 

Now, we find Brazil pouring into the market dur- 
ing the current season 1880-81, crop of six millions 
four hundred and eighty thousand hundredweights, 
viz. from Rio F 5,080,000 ewt. 
From Santos 1,400,000 ,, 
Yotal Brazil sae Be 6,480.000 ,, 

Ceylon crop being only half-a-million or less by 
forty thousand hundredweights, and less than half the 
outturn of 1872 and 1873. 

It would be interesting to discover whether the 
Java statistics are correct or not, because, at resent, 
they point to a decrease of two-thirds, or siy over 
a million ewt. onthe average. So far this faci would 
show Java a greater sufferer from leaf-disease an! short 
crops in proportion to Ceylon.|| 

Both the abovenamed countries have tbe advant- 
age of Ceylon in being enabled to extend cultivation 
as railway extension progresses and woe to the Ce) lon 
Government for not taking greater care of her siuple 
product.—I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

HENRY COTTAM. 


LOCAL MARKET FOR TEA. 


February 6th, 18 2. 
Dear Str,—Will you permit me to ask, throug’: the 
medium of your valuable journal, whether a_ local 
market can be found for small lots of carefully manu- 
factured tea Iask, as owners of small blocks of tea 
planted on trial do not care to export small quantities, 
as, I believe, small lots do not usually pay to export. 
You, who know everything, may be able to give us a 

hint. —Yours truly, A. 
{Our correspondent should try the local storekeepers, 
—Wp.] 


*We have answered this by anticipation. The 
figures are correct. - Kp. 

‘++ Simmonds’ book has a number of gross errors.—-Ep. 

+ Our last Handbook gave 11 million ewt. as the quant- 
ity exported, the producing countries consuming three 
millions more,-—Ep. 

| Apart from leaf-disease, seasonal influences 

other circumstances tell on Java crop.—Kp. 


and 
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NEW fIELDS OF ENTERPRIZE : BEWARE OF 
SHARPHRS. 
Badulla, 8th February 1881. 

Derar Str,—TI enclose the copy of an extract from 
the Scottish American Journal, dated 15th December 
1881, which, I think, ought to be widely circulated 
through every paper. Some of the young men referred 
to were, for some time, in Ceylon, but, thinking they 
could better themselves in another part of the world, 
and seving such an advertisement as that referred to 
below, at once jumped at such an opening, and were 
shamefully deceived. This system is not only confined 
to America; as I have heard of similar cases having 
been connected with Ceylon, where young men paid 
large premiums, such as £100 per annum, to learn 
their work and another £100 for their board. Such 
eases cf extortion ought to be exposed. Any man, 
after six months’ planting experience, is surely worth 
not only his board but also a small salary.—I remain, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, A NOVICE. 


PEELING CINCHONA AND CINNAMON BARK. 
Koslanda, 12th Feb. 1882. 

DEAR Srr,—In your isaue of the 9th, I observe a 
note on peeling cinchona with the help of a cinna- 
mon-peeler’s stick for rubbing the bark, so as to 
facilitate the peeling. 

From my experience, itis undoubtedly a fact that 
this stick is necessary in peeling cinnamon, but it is 
no help whatever in peeling cinchona. 

{ tried both the cinnamon-peeler’s kuife and the 
rubbing process with cinchona, and found the stick 
utterly useless, to eay nothing of the damage it did 
the bark; but I strongly recommend the knife to 
cinchona planters, if they really go in for barking 
and naking pipes @la mode, 

Cinnamon, as a rule, will not peel all the year 
rou.d, but I never found it the case with cinchona : 
so the stick for rubbing is not necessary, even if it 
were a success. 

I tried it simply for curiosity sake, and found 
that the rubbing, although gently applied, damaged the 
bark to a great extent. 

I also observed that cinchona will not peel after 
36 hours (from the time it is cut), and the only 
remedy in a case of that kind is to steep the sticks for 
an hour or two in water.—Yours faithfully, H. J.C. 


KAPOK, COTTON, COTTON TREE, SILK- 
COTTON. 


Dear Srr,—I fear these terms have got somewhat 
nuxed, and some have added to the trouble by con- 
founding the Sinhalese word ‘kapu,’ for the common 
cotton, with ‘ pulun,’ the Sinhalese for the silk-cotton. 
The following may prove of interest to your readers :— 
The red-flowered silk-cotton tree not uncom- 
inon from the coast up to the Kardyan coun- 
try is, I believe, truly indigenous to Ceylon, and is 
the ‘katu (thorny) imbul-gaha’ of the Sinhalese, and 
in the Llora cf British Indi’, 1, p. 349, the follow- 
ing botanical names are given for 1t:—Lombax mala- 
baricum, heptaphylla, and Ceiba salmalia malabarica, 
aud Gossampinus rubra, whilst Maxwell 1. Masters, 
who has elaborated this order, callg it ‘‘ cotton tree.” 
From ‘Bombax’ comes ‘bombastic,’ inflated, puffed 
up, &c. The woolsack is said to be in some way 
connected with this. I think Masters is. wrong in 
calling this the ‘‘cotton tree,” and leaving the other 
without a common name. One of the generic names, 
samalia, is, L think, derived from the Malayalim 
rame of the tree under which Rheede figured it in 
his Hortus Malabaricus The cotton of this tree is 
scant compared with that of the next tree, ‘There is 


a very common drug sold in the bazars of India and 
Ceylon, and which is used for the same purpore as 
shark-fins, rat-tails, &c., in fact as an aphrodisiac. 
and known as ‘madana-kamapu’ in Tamil. ‘Madana’ 
means intoxicating, ‘Kama,’ the goddess of love, 
‘pu,’ flower, which I have never seen identified with any 
known plant. Several years ago I had some of this 
drug soaked in warm water, to which some soda 
was adde'!, and 1 discovered that the drug was com- 
posed of the young unexpanded flower-buds of this tree. 
[Indian compilers, writers, plagiarists, please copy !] 

2nd.—The tree commonly known in Ceylon as the 
s'lk-cotton tree, very common near gardens and cult- 
ivated grounds, is “remarkable for its green bark, 
and the regular manner in which its branches spring 
from the trunk in equidistant threes forming angles 
‘of 120° with the trumk when the trees are young. 
It is, also, like the other, remarkable for haying its 
flowers and its cottony pods on when the tree is 
bare of leaves. The flowers are generally white, and 
when in young bud they are a favourite food of 
the flying-foxes, Pteropus Hdwardsii, which infest the 
trees in the evening. The Sinhalese name of this 
tree is ‘pulun (silk-cotton) imbul-gaha,’ and it is tle 
cotton from this tree which is so much used in 
Colombo and on the coast of Ceylon for stuffing 
pillows, mattresses, &c. It is to be had in Colombo 
for 12 to 16 cents a lb., but not quite free of 
seeds. The contents of one good ripe dry capsule — 
of this tree when opened out will fill a beaver hat. 
The two trees produce silk-cotton, the staple of which 
is too short to be woven, but I think this one 
should be called the cotton tree in preference to the 
other. I am away from my books and do not know 
the meaning of the Sinhalese word ‘pulun’ always 
used for the cotton from the tree, but it is never 
confounded with the ‘kapu,’ the produce of a species 
of Gossypiwm, none of which is indizenous to Ceylon, 
I donot think the ‘pulun imbul’ tree is indigenous, 
as I never saw one truly wild. 

In Fl. Brit. Ind., 1, p. 350, the following names 
and synonyms for this tree are given :—Zriodendron 
anfractuosum and A. orientrle, Bombax pentandrum 
and B. orientale, and Ceiba pentandra. 

From all [ know about this tree, I think it is 
likely to have been introduced into India and Ceylon 
from the West Indies. W. F. 


a 


Mr. Storck and CorrsE Lran-Diszase.—We shall not 
fail to call Mr. Storck’s attention to the letter of Mr. 
W. Sabonadiére, which appears on the previous page: the 
latest reference we have seen to the subject is contained 
in the following paragraph in the Madras Mail, in which 
a quoation occurs we had not seen before :— 

Mr. J. R. Storke, a coffee planter in Fiji, has been ex- 
perimenting with coffee leaf-disease hemileia vastatrix. He 
makes two important announcements—first, that the disease 
may be contracted, under certain conditions, by the Lihe— 
rian coffee plant; and second, that he has ciscovered a 
means of “infecting a tree, a run, a plantation, or a 
whole province, and of curing it again at will.” He gives 
no details «f his method of cure, but invites personal | 
investigation on his estate at Upper Rewa, Fiji. ; 

Fipre.--A Report has been issued on the mate- 
rials in India, suitable for the manufacture of pape 
Several fibre-yielding plants are mentioned; among 
others, various species of the plantain or bana 
tribe. Trade returns show a large and continual 
increasing delivery of hemp from the Philippine Island 
The quantity is estimated at 20,000 tons, valued | 
half a million sterling. M. WLéotard says there is © 
doubt that the Manilla hemp plant, Musa textilis, grov 
as well in British India as other species of the pla 
tain or banana tribe, Further British India co 
in a space of two years, supply London market y 
all that it could take of hemp fibre.—Madras Mail, 
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ABOUT PERAK. 
- Mr. Dean’s very able report on the State of Perak 
enables me to condense what I have to say, and all 
who wish for details should procure it. As he says, 
the country is one mass of heavy jungle, with perfect 
soil, for Coffee, Cincbona, Tea, and Sugar, suitable 
elevation for each being easily obtained, from sea level, 
up to 8,000 feet. From 150000 to 200,000 acres are 
availible, aud numerous rivers, which are being cleared, 
will afford all necessary means of transport, until rail- 
way are opened. It is it present the intention 
of Government toopen about eight miles of rail, from 
he proposed post of this place, and afterwards twenty- 
three miles to Kwala Kangsas on the Perak River, I 
ay say the work will not stop until it has opened 
ip the whole State. Land is to be had for $2 per acre, 
and no doubt capital would be treated with on easy 
erms if it was shown the work of opening up would 
r carried on with energy. ‘The rainfall varies above 

is; at an elevation of 3,200 feet, about 300 inches fell 
during the past twelve months. From all accounts 
this must have been an exceptional year, and this place 
is known to have the greatest rainfall in the State. 
About 20 miles to the Sowh-east and at the same 
elevation the rainfall was §0 inches. The average 
ainfall for the State may be taken at 75 inches, 
he young Coffee, Cinchona, zand Tea that I have 
isited will compare most favourably with the best 
istrict in Ceylon, and those who have not, as yet, 
lost their all, should pay this place a visit. There 
is a good resthouse here, and one is being built at 
Kwala Kangsas. ‘[ravelling by boat, with short walk- 
trips to inspect the soil, &c., on the hills would 
the best way of seeing the country. ‘This can be 
one, as the mountain ranges are not so continuous 
s to make it necessary to cross them. Labour will 
have to be imported, for which the permission of the 
indian Governmeut has been obtained, and, I conclude 
y saying there is nothing to be clone here, at present, 
vithout capital, but it is expected the war debt will 
e paid off this year, and when it is, Government 
ntend spending money freely in opening roads, &c., 
te. Then, no doubt, there will be employment for 
Xperienced men, accustomed to Tamil coolies. 


1 C. H. CavLrienp. 
“Taiping Larut, Perak; 14th January, 1882.—C. 7'imes. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS IN TEA 
PLANTING. 

[i send you a copy of the Glasgow Herald. It 
mtains a letter by a Glasgow grocer, S. Cranston, 
wntioning a very successful method of preserving 
ga seed, and other points of interest.— Cor. ] 
Sir,—We are indebted to Mr. Richard D, Cruick- 
ank, Indian tea merchant, Glasgow, for the following 
articulars of his experiments and experience as a 
rower of Indian tea seeds for exportation to the 
fferent localities in India, Ceylon, Fiji Is!ands, &c., 
l we have no donbt they will be read with in- 
t by every one connected with the tea trade, 
especially by the Government. officials and capit- 
lists who are engaged in various undertakings 
Which are intended to open up the vast tracts of 
Tndia, by bringing them within the reach of commercial 
enterprise, and thus tend to develope the resources 
of the Empire. The difficulties which Mr. Cruick- 
hank encountered aty best be realized by a few 
otations from Colonel Money’s Prize Wssay on Tea 
tivation, which states, with the clearness of an ac- 
; 
under which the propagation of the tea plant in 
India was begun upon ecientifie principles. It is 


noWledged authority, the couditions and cireumsta.ces | 


matter of history that the early efforts of the East | oughly dry and fine charcoal between the layers, 


India Company were directed solely to obtaining 
seeds and plaits from China. The opinion of the most 
experienced Indian planters of the present day is, 
that all this trouble on the part of the Hast India 
Company was not only useless, but positively injurious ; 
and when the Goyernment was doing its best to foster 
cultivation by distributing China seeds and scedlines 
gratis; it made a mistake, the harm of which it will 
take years to undo. Colonel Money begins his essay 
with a laconic truism, ‘Nothing was known of tea 
formerly when everybody rushed into it; and not much 
is known even now.” Spealing of the varieties of plants, 
he says:—‘‘ These are many, but all arise from the 
species which was discovered some forty years ago in 
Assam. The indigenous tree has a leaf nine inches 
long and more; the leaf of the China bush never exceeds 
four inches. The indigenous ‘flushes,’ that is produces, 
new tender leaf (from which only tea is manufactured) 
much more copiously than the China, and this is in 
two ways: first, the leaves are larger, and secondly it 
flushes oftener. The infusion of tea made from in- 
digenous species is far more “rasping”’ and ‘“ pungent” 
than what the China plant can give. A pure speci- 
men of either is rare, and it is very difficult to rear 
successfully the pure indigenous. The China is much 
hardier when young. The plants between indigenous 
and China are called ‘“hybrids;” they were in the first 
instance produced by the inoculation, when near together, 
of the pollen of the one kind into the flower of the 
others. Now there are very many varicties of the tea 
plant—a hundred, or eyen more—and no garden is wholly 
indigenous or wholly China. Had China seed neyer 
been introduced into India, a very different state of 
matters would have existed now. The cultivation would 
not haye been so large, but far more yaluable. The 
Indian tea is. vastly superior to China, and commands 
a much higher price at home, but it is still very inferior 
to what it would have been had not China seed been 
so recklessly imported and distributed over the country— 
it will neyer be possible to undo the harm then done. 
Another diiliculty was the transport of seed to any 
new localities, for nine times out of ten a large pro- 
portion failed; and again, the enormous cost of tea 
seed in those days, 200 1upees a maund (about 80 
pound weight), 500 1upees a maund at least, deducting 
what failed, was its real price. This item of seed alone 
entailed an enormous outlay, and was another dificuity 
tea cultivation had to contend with. It was, however, 
au source of great profit to the old plantations, and 
principally accounts for the large dividends paid for 
years by the Assam Company. ‘The seed of indigenous 
hybrid, and Chinese is like in appearance and cannot 
be distinguished. Thus, when seed formerly was got 
from a distance, the purchaser was at the mercy of 
the vendor. The tea flower (the germ of next year’s 
seed) appears in the autumn, and the seed is ripe at 
the end of the following October or early November. 
It thus takes one year to form, and when picked the 
mass is still in capsules. It should be laid in thesun 
for half-an-hour daily for two or three days, until most 
of the capsules have split. It is then shellel, and the 
clean seed laid on the floor of any building where it 
will remain dry. Sunning after shelling is objectionable. 
The sooner it is sown after it is shelled tie better. 
If for any reason it is necessary to keep it—say a 
fortnight or three weeks before sowing—it is best kept 
towards germinating in layers covered with Cry mould. 


Eut if to be kept longer, leave it on the dry floor, 
as above, taking care it is thinly spread, an! collected 
together, and re-spre ad every day to tum it. For 


transport to a distance it should be placed in coarse 
gunny bags, only one-third filled; if these are 


shaken 


and turned daily during transit, a jouney of a week 
will’ not very materially injure the seed. Vor a long 
ourney it is best placed in layers in boxes, with tho- 

and 
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sheets of paper here and there to prevent the charcoal 
running to the bottom. In round numbers, one maund 
of tea seed contains, say 30,000 seeds. If you get 
8,000 to germinate with seed that has come a long 
distance you are lucky. After a two months’ journey 
3,000 is probably the outside which will be realised. 
This state or condition of the Indian tea plantations 
at the time when greater intelligence and careful study 
of climate, soil, and situation were beginning to attract 
attention, must haye rendered it a difficult task to pro- 
cure really fine seeds of a pure strain from the indi- 
genous stock; and the condition of the gardens to which 
Mr. Cruickshank tuned his services affords an abundant 
corroboration of Colonel Money’s deliverance. When he 
first joined the Company the seeds he gathered were 
only the size of a blackberry (currant), and they brought 
only £25 per annum to the Company; but by careful 
cultivation and experiments, extending over the short 
space of two years, he raised seeds the size of a boy’s 
marble, weighing ten times heavier than those with 
which he began his task, and in three years their 
re-enue from seeds alone was £1,600 per annum, with 
the prospect of a large increase upon that sum. This 
statement seems almost incredible, but what follows 
renders its acceptance quite easy and natural. The 
number of litigations arising out of sales of bad seed 
must be patent to everyone who is connected with 
India, and here is one case out of many which came 
under Mr. Cruickshank’s personal observation :—1,600 
pounds of seed were delivered, weighing 500 seeds to 
the pound, which gives the enormous number of 800,000 
separate seeds; they were carried from Assam to Cachar, 
and were five months in transit, and after bemg duly 
planted, and when the time for the plants to be ap- 
peaving had come, it was discovered that not one seed 
had germinated. Mr. Cruickshank himself sav these 
seeds planted under instructions from the agents, and 
payment was to be made upon the percentage that 
germinated. All these seeds cannot have been bad at 
first; but such a result speaks volumes for the care- 
lessness and ignorance of probably both the seller and 
the buyer. This fact almost suggests the story of 
“wooden nutmegs.” It is a noteworthy fact that many 
planters have acted on Colonel Money’s advice and have 
rooted up and cleared from their gardens every bush 
grown from China seed, and have replaced them by 
sowing indigenous seed. Great difficulty having been 
experienced in packing the seeds, so that their germin- 
ating power might be preserved unimpaired, even for 
one month, or until they could be conveyed from the 
gardens to Calcutta, Mr. Cruickshank tried the experi- 
ment of having them packed in strong loamy soil which 
had heen thoroughly dried in the sun and broken up 
by passing through a fine sieve and hermetically sealed, 
and found that there was no particular loss sustained 
in their germinating power by keeping for six months, 
in fact, he has kept some seeds for fourteen months 
by this method. He recommends boxes to hold 20 
pounds of seed as being the most convenient for carriage, 
and less liable to breakage and damage to the seed. 
On the principle that one accomplished fact is better 
than a dozen theories, it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Cruickshank has asked us to exhibit in our window 
seeds and plants of his own growing, and they haye 
been examined and admired by thousands. Myr. Thyne, 
of uchanan Street, was struck with their robust, 
healthy appearance, The seeds from which this plant 
was grown were gathered by himself on the Ist of 
November, 1879, and were preserved by the abovenained 
method and brought home, and were planted in the 
hot-house at Garscube, near Glasgow, on the 20th of 
June, 1880, and every one of the seeds germinated, and 
their progeny consists of a beantiful hardy plant (or 
rather six plants or stems), standing three fect high, 
il bearing a vigorous foliage, many of the leaveg 
uuvistring nine inches long, and it is still sending ont 


| 


fresh shoots, the bright pale green of the younger 

leaves contrasting with the darker tints of the older ~ 
growth. To the non-professional mind the questions 
arise—What are the virtue of the two methods as 
practised by Colonel Money and by Mr. Cruickshank ? 
and what is the action on the seed, the one method 
contrasted with the other? Charcoal packing cannot 
exclude the air, and Colonel Money seems to advocate 
as much air as possible, provided it be dry, cool, and 
in the shade. Is it possible that the charcoal absorbs 
some virtue from the seed, or absorbs the natural 
moisture from the seed, and thus renders it too dry 
to germinate when placed in soil at the end of two 
months, except to the very small extent of 10 per 
cent? These gentlemen, experienced planters both, are 
agreed upon the treatment of the seed up to the point 
of packing for transport—but here they difter widely. 
Mr. Cruickshank uses strong, loamy soil that has been 
dried in the sun, and hermetically seals the box, which 
shuts out all air from the seeds andretains in the seed 
whatever moisture may have been left in it when the 
drying process was completed; and the percentage of 
the seed that germinated is 100 as against 10! One 
could not look for so large a percentage from Mr. 
Cruickshank’s method if his seeds has been planted in 
the open (in India); but he would be disappointed if 
at least 50 per cent did not germinate after a long 
journey and six months’ keeping, because he has realized 
80 per cent of seedlings by his method from seed sown 
in the open after keeping them for three weeks covered 
with dry mould. It would thus seem that tea seeds 
are prone to decomposition, and the point to be over- 
come is to arrest this tendency until after the seeds 
have been sown. That excluding the air has this result 
is partly proved by the fact that of two seeds of equal 
virtues, one planted at the depth of a foot from the 
surface, does not germinate for a long time after the 
other, planted at the depth of one or two inches. But 
the interesting and valuable fact remains that Mr. 
Cruickshank’s method has preserved the germinating 
power for six, eight, and fourteen months, while Colonel 
Money’s system appears to be capable of preserving this 
germinating beyond two months, and then only to the 
extent of 10 per cent. Of course, we cannot touch on 
the vicissitudes that attend the young seedlings after 
they have germinated, for here this comparison naturally 
ends. We may, however, state that Mr. Cruickshank 
brought home orchid roots by the same method, and 
with a like success. These facts are doubly interesting 
when we read that the growth of tea is now being ex- 
perimented upon in Americaand many other countries,other 
than India and China, and in commencing a new in- 
dustry it is well to get the best material to work with. 
This seed has the reputation of being the finest strain 
in Assam, and the parent plant was planted by Bruce, 
“the pioneer of tea in India,” on the northern di- 
vision of the great ‘“‘Assam Tea Company’s Gardens’ at 
Jaipur, near Makkum Petroleum Springs, 550 feet 
above the sea level, and just on the British frontier. 
The Assam railways ‘‘ guaranteed by the Secretary of 
State for India in Conncil” will have their terminus at 
Makkum—the prospectus of which was advertised in 
the Herald recently, and shows that the company was 
formed for the purpose ‘of working coal, timber, petr- 
oleum, and iron in Assam, and for establishing a service 
of steamers on the Brahmapootra River, as well as 
the railway from the river (near Dibrugarb) to the 
Makkum coal-fields near the Dehing River. A few 
miles up the river Dehing forests of indigenous tea ar 
found, so that this district may be considered th 
habitat of the plant. An acre of this class of plan 
will yield from 800 to 1,200 pounds of manufactw 
tea per annum when the plant comes to its maturi 
and if properly manipulated will bring 3d per po 
more than the ordinary hybrid or China varieties m 
gommonly grown, The valuo of this seed is fift 
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effect upon the system—which it 
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times that of China seed, and the demand is so great 
that orders have to stand over for years. This method 
of preserving and packing seeds for export is calculated 
to have a wonderful effect on the prosperity of Indian 
tea planters, for they have now the assurance of an 
established fact that seed can be packed so as to keep 
for a length of time suilicient to carry them to any 
part of the world that may be found suitable for their 
growth. Owners of good stock can derive a large re- 
venue from their seeds, while their less-fortunate brethren 


may take hemt, and, by purchasing good seed, they 


may safely calculate on a larger outtwn per acre, and 
the finer quality of the manufactured tea will soon re- 
coup them for their outlay for seed and loss of time 
and ground vent. While the new plants are coming 
to the leaf-bearing stage, the experiments that are now 
being carried on in California and Australia (and sug- 
gested for New Zealand by letters in the Herald) will 
be watched with interest, and, should they prove suc- 
cessful, they may be the means of helping to solve 
that vexed «problem of Chinese labour by providing a 
new industry eminently suited to the deft fingers and 
natural occupation of the yelloy man. If we ave not 
taking up too much of your valuable space, we should 
like to touch on a point which is suggested by one 
clause of Colonel Money’s—namely, ‘‘'The Indian tea 
is vastly superior to China tea, and commands a much 
higher price at home.” This is no doubt quite true, and 
from a planter’s point of view if cannot be denied; 
still we should like to record owr opinion after 20 
years’ experience in Glasgow, where we have had many 
opportunities of noting the public taste, and it is 


well to look at the question from all sides. 


That the Indian plant is more prolific and fetches a 
higher price is a fact which goes to show that planting 


from Indian seeds has a double chance oyer China 
seeds of turning out a profitable undertaking. Indian 


tea commands a higher price because it is much stronger, 
and is, therefore, valuable for giving body to a mixture 
of China teas; but this high price is very often out of 


proportion to its real value in the pot—the value is 


fictitious on account of their beautiful appearance to 


the eye, being in reality what the Highlandman said 


of his daughter, although he meant the reverse—‘‘ She 


was bonnier nor she was better.” 


Strength of body-and toughness is a sine qua non 
in a piece of iron or steel, but is not absolutely so 
with regard to tea. Tea is drank under the belief and 
hope that it will have an exhilarating and invigorating 
undoubtedly has if 
properly infused and used in moderation. Nowy, the 
great bulk of Indian, and especially Assam, teas are 
usually strong, thick, dark, and pungent, and these 
qualities are often so decided as to render them nause- 
ous to the palate of ladies and delicate people; but 
these very properties commend them to the working 


classes, who ‘like something to grip the mouth.’ In 


China tea these characteristics are not so marked; but 
it possesses a finer flavonr, and a more refreshing and 
exhilarating quality than the Indian, and these are 
virtues of no little moment. Given a sample of Indian 
(Assam) tea costing 2s 6d on the London market, and 


a sample of China tea at the same rate; an infusion 


of one ounce in a large teapof of each tea will yield 
liquors vastly different. The Indian sample will be very 
strong, rasping, and dark, with a flavonr that is not 
pleasant to nine out of every ten people, a weaker in- 
fusion simply tones down, but cannot remove the un- 
pleasant taste and flavour. On the other hand, the 
China sample will be of a moderate strength, with a 
soft, silky feeling on the palate, a pleasing colour to 
the eye, with a most agreeable flavour to every palate 

except one that may have been rendered less suscept- 
ible to a delicate, delicious impression by reason of 
much smoking and drinking. In short, it may be sail 


that Indian tea satisties the palate very quickly without 


giving much refreshment to the system, while China 
tea refreshes the system without leaving any depress- 
ing sensation or a feeling of over-satisfaction. Judged 
by its effect on the human system, and not by its 
price on the market, we beg humbly, and with con- 
siderable diffidence, to contradict so exalted an authority 
as Colonel Money by declaring our opinion that ‘“ China 
tea is vastly superior to Indian tea.” 

At present it is well-known that India teas are not 
much used by themselves, very few people relish therm 
alone, and they are almost solely used for mixing with 
China tea. Now, we venture to think, and give the 
suggestion for what it may be worth, that if the Indian 
planters could or would produce a “self tea’ (one 
needing no mixtwre), combining the body and fullness 
of the Indian tea along with the refreshing qualities 
of the China tea, they would give an immense impetus 
to the imereasing consumpt of the Indian product at 
the expense of the Chinese, thus supplying ourselves 
from ow own empire, at the same time promoting the 
well-being of the native population. Some of the Dar- 
jeeling teas of recent years have been approaching this 
style of a ‘self tea,” but the fine ones are (in our 
opinion) too deax; and the mediwn and common ones 
are often raw in taste, and slightly herby in flavour, 
something like the smell of new hay—a very pleasant 
flavow: in its own place, but the breakfast table is not 
that place. In the preface to the first edition of his 
prize essay, Colonel Money states that ‘‘ up to the last, 
at every visit to plantations other than his own, he 
has taken notes and learnt something—if rarely no- 
thing to follow, something at least to avoid.” 

The writer of this letter has learnt much from 
Colonel Money’s able essay, und much from personal 
intercourse with Myr. Cruickshank; and the copious 
notes which he took and received during many convers- 
ations with My. Cruickshank have enabled him to string 
together a number of facts which cannot fail to interest 
many readers of the Herald; and in this hope he begs 
to subscribe himself, sir, your obedient servant, 

Stuart CRransron. 


FLOWERS FOR THE TROPICS. 
(From Suttows Tropical Garden Guide.) 
(Continued from page 736.) 

Loasa. 

A yery beautiful climber. 

Liyum GRANDIFLORUM. 

A beautiful annual of slender growth. 
in a well-manured border than in pans. 

Lospu.ta. 

A useful and beautiful annual, suited for pot culture, 
hanging baskets, bedding or edgings. Light sandy soil 
required, with plenty of moisture. Sow in October, 
and prick out when large enough to handle. 

Lupinus. 

A good old-fashioned showy flower. Sow 3 or 4 seeds 
together after having soaked them in water to render 
germination easier. Sow in October, and do not transplant. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 


It thrives bet‘er 
Sow in Octoler. 


This beautiful annual is highly appreciated in India, 
the flowers, when open in the sunshine, being of great 
beauty. Sow in October m shallow pans filled with good 
soil, and transplant as soon as realy. 

MAaAtorr, 

Sow in October where the plants are to remain, as 

they seldom thrive after transplanting. 
MARIGoLp. 

Sow in any good soil, and transplant to the places 

where they ave intended to bloom when about 2 inches 


high. 
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Marrynia. 

A free flowering plant, bearing very handsome large 
flowers. Sow in October on good rich soil; the plant 
will begin to flower 7 weeks after, and continue in 
bloom for a long time. 

MIGNONETTE. 

Sow in October, in patches in the open ground, or in 
pans in which the plants are to flower. On no account 
transplant, and if it is wished to prolong the blooming 
period, do not fail to pick off the flowers before they 
begin to form seed-pods. A sandy soil is best, but 
Micnonette will succeed in any garden with a little care. 
Liquid manure once a week will be useful. 

Minus. 

This beautiful plant should be in every garden. Mix 
with sand to sow, to ensure regularity, the seed being 
very small. Prick out into pots, which should be kept 
in pans of water, as it is almost an aquatic. Plenty of 
silver sand should be mixed with the soil. 

Myosoris (FORGET-ME-NOT). 

Must be cultivated as an annual, as it does not survive 
the hot season. Sow in October, and, if possible, keep 
the pot in a pan of water, to ensure perfection of growth. 

Nasturtium. 

Very little care is necessary in the growth of these 
beautiful flowers in Southern India, but in the North-West 
Provinces frost must be provided against by covering at 


night. In Bengal the seed should be sown in October 
and the ground kept well watered. 
Nrmusta. 
A very profuse blooming dwarf annual. Sow in October. 
NiGELLA. 


An annual with large flowers, which are surrounded with 
Fennel-like foliage. Sowin a damp soil in October. Does 
not do well when exposed to the sun. 

NEMOPHILA. 

A very pretty little annual, producing a profusion of 
flowers; should be grown in every garden. Must not 
be sown earlier than the middle of November, or the 
seed will not all germinate. 

NoLana. 
A hardy trailing plant, bearing large and beautiful 


flowers. Very effective in pots, when the stems should 
hang over the sides. Sow in October. Will not bear 
transplanting. 


Nicorrana. 

A highly ornamental plant, with showy delicate-coloured 
flowers. Sow in October, and transplant when large 
enough. 

CHNoTHERA (EVENING PRIMROSE.) 

Sow at the beginning of the rains in a bed or pot 
of fine soil; prick out 3 inches apart; by the end of 
the season they will be fit to move to permanent 
quarters, where they will bloom well throughout the 
cold season. 

Oxatis. 

A dwarf but strong plant suitable for pots or rock-work. 
Sow in October. 

Pansy. 

Sow in pots about the middle of the rainy season 
to bloom about Christmas and continue flowering till 
February. 

Pra, SWEET. 

Sow in October, in circles at intervals along the border. 
When 9 or 10 inches high, sticks should be given to 
support the plants. 

PETUNIA, 

A very showy plant. Although really a perennial must 
be cultivated in India as an annual. Fresh seed should 
he ordered each year, or the plants speedily revert to 
their original type. Sow in October, and transplant 
when 3 inches high, 


PERILLA. 

Chiefly attractive for its rich bronze foliage ; the flowers 
are not showy. 

DovusLE Poppy. 

A free flowering annual and yer ry effective. The Pxony- 
flowered variety is best. Sow in October on light rich 
soil where the flowers are required, as Poppies will not 
transplant. 

PHLOX DRUMMONDI. 


A very beautiful annual: no Indian garden should be 
without it. Sow in gumlahs, from which, when 2 inches 
high, plant out into small beds or clumps.  Self-sown 
plants should be destroyed, as they are inferior to those 
produced from English seed. Sow in October or in 
January, to bloom in pots during June and July. 

PLATYSTEMON. 

A beautiful plant of trailing growth; will not bear 

transplanting. Sow in October. 


PoRTULACA. 


By far the most brilliant and dazzling of all the annuals, 
Sow in the open ground in good rich soil, and great 
care should be taken that the spot chosen be not 
shaded by trees. Portulaca looks best in clumps, edgings, 
or circular beds. Sow in October. 

RHODANTHE. 

A beautiful annual, very useful for pot culture. Requires 
frequent shifting from one pot to another, with plenty 
of well-rooted manure. Sow in October. 

SALPIGLOSSIS. 

A highly ornamental annual, with a great profusion 
of delicately pencilled flowers. Sow in October; plant 
out when an inch or two high, to bloom about the end 
of April. 

SALvIA. 
A useful tribe of annuals, especially valuable for bedding. 
SANVITALTA. 

An exceedingly handsome dwarf growing plant with 
small oval leaves, thickly studded with daisy-like flowers. 
Sow in October. 

SAPONARIA. — 

A handsome free-flowering annual, well adapted for 

bedding or sowing in clumps. Sow in October. 
SCHIZANTHUS. 

A very pretty annual when in full bloom, but of rather 
straggling habit. Sow in October, in light, sandy soil. 
ScABIOUS. 

A showy border plant, bearing large heads of flowers. 
Will not sometimes flower same season; but if not, keep 
till next cold season. Sow in October. 

SILENE. 

Very attractive, and remarkable for its fresh-looking 

foliage. Sow in October. 
SPHENOGYNE. 

The foliage and flowers of this beautiful annual are 
very attractive. Sow in October, and transplant 3 or 4 
together in the open border. 

Stock (TEN-WEEE). 

These usually succeed well in India, but in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, just before the blossom de- 
velopes, the plants are liable to be injured by a minute 
insect. Sow in open ground in October, and protect 
from the sun and rain. Some persons transplant when 
2 inches high, but we think the best plan is to allow 
them to remain where sown. 

SUNFLOWER. 

This well-known annual thrives in India, producing 

very large flowers. Sow in July. 
THUNBERGIA. 
An elegant climbing annual. Sow in October. 
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Tropmonum. 
The seeds should not be sown till the cold weather 
has set in, as the young plants cannot endure the heat. 
It is a remarkably pretty creeper and should be trained 
to a trellis. 
VERBENA. : 

A very attractive plant, well alapted fcr bedding. 
Sow in October. 

VIOLA. 

Strikingly handsome and beautiful flowers, which blossom 
well in the cold weather. Sow in October, and shelter 
from the sun and rain. 

VENUS’S LOOKING-GLASS. 
A profuse-flowering dwarf annual. Sow in October. 
VIRGINIAN STOCK. 

This pretty annual is well adapted for edgings or 
for planting in clumps, as the profusion of flowers renders 
it exceedingly attractive. Sow in good rich soil in 
October. 

VISCARI. : 

A beautiful and profuse flowering annual, most attractive 
when grown in beds or clumps. 

WHuithavt. 

A very beautiful annual, well suited to Indian gardens. 

Useful for borders. Sow in October. 
ZINNIA. 

This beautiful annual is useful for bedding purposes 
or for planting 3 or 4 together in a border. Sow in 
pots in July. 


A NEW ALKALOID IN THE BARK OF CINCHONA 
CUPREA.* 


BY B. H. PAUL AND A. J. COWNLEY. 


In operating upon the cinchona bark that has lately 
been much employed in the manufacture of quinine, 
under the name of Cinchona cuprea, we observed some 
months ago the frequent ocewrence of a crystallization 
from the ethereal solution of the alkaloids extracted 
from the bark. As this bark had never been found to 
contain cinchonidine, if seemed at first sight probable 
that the erystals thus deposited from an ether solution 
of the alkaloid might be quinidine, which is almost 
always present to some extent in cuprea bark. Further 
examination of these alkaloid crystals showed, howeyer, 
that they did not consist of quinidine, but of an alkaloid 
which resembled quinine in forming a sparingly soluble 
sulphate, as well as cinchonidine in forming a sparingly 
soluble tartrate, though it difiered from quinine in being 
erystallizable from an ether solution and from cinchodidine 
as well as quinidine by the mode in which it erystal- 
lized from ether. 

There seemed, therefore, every reason to conclude that 
the cuprea bark contained an alkaloid which had not 

reviously been isolated, and the probability of this 
eing the case was consistent with the long observed 
peculiarity of the quinine sulphate obtained from this 
bark, as regards crystalline form or rather the texture 
of a mass of crystals. We consequently proceeded to 
Separate a. suilicient quantity of this alkaloid for study- 
ing its history more completely. This was, however, a 
work of some difliculty, since the sparing solubility of 
the sulphate did not admit of any satisfactory separation 
by the method of fractional crystallization, and we were 
constrained to have recourse to the plan of crystallizing 
the alkaloid from ether. By this somewhat tedious pro- 
¢ess we have obtained a small quantity of it, from which 
We have prepared some of the salis, and now give the 
following details of the characters of them and of the 


alkaloid. 


*The data contained in this paper find confirmation 
from the observations of Mr. Whiffen, recorded in the 
following paper, which was received at the moment of 
preparing for publication.—Ep. Ph, Journ. 


The alkaloid is sparingly soluble in ether, er stallizing 
from it in long thin plates and sometimes in needles. 

The sulphate resembles quinine sulphate in its sparing 
solubility in water, thus differing from the sulphates of 
cinchonidine and quinidine. It crystallizes out in needles. 

The tartrate resembles cinchonidine tartrate in regard 
to its comparatively sparing solubility in water. 

In the absence of any method of effecting a definite 
separation of this alkaloid, it is diffielt to form any 
correct estimate of the amount present in the bark, and 
we have good reason for thinking that the amount of 
it varies considerably in different samples. Sometimes 
no indications of its presence are to be detected, and 
we are of opinion that this was generally the case with 
the earlier importations of cuprea bark. At any rate, 
it is only within the last four months that we have 
noticed the occurrence of this alkaloid, and then only 
in some samples. In certain instances, when there is 
much of the alkaloid present, its behaviour simulates 
that of cinchonidine, so much as to give rise to the 
conclusion that the bark contains that alkaloid, as well 
as quinine and quinidine.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


- NEW ALKALOID FROM CINCHONA. 
BY W. GEORGE WHIFFEN, F.1.¢. 


In the examination of the bark known as Cinchona 
cuprea, which has been imported from South America 
in large quantities during the last two years for the 
manufacture of quinine, I have repeatedly noticed the 
presence of an alkaloid differing apparently from the 
known cinchona bases. 

Having lately collected a quantity of this substance 
for examination, I found it to be a previously un- 
described cinchona alkaloid having great similarity to 
quinine. 

It oceurs, I believe, in greater or less extent in all 
the cuprea bark, and I haye found from -1 to -8 per 
cent in samples recently analysed. 

If the impure quinine, as obtained from a bark con- 
taining the rew alkaloid, be dissolved in ether, there 
will be found, on long standing, massive groups of prism- 
atic crystals. These crystals are collected and washed 
and recrystallized several times in ether to purify from 
traces of quinine. 

As thus prepared the alkaloid is very soluble in alcohol 
even when dilute; the solution is strongly alkaline to 
litmus. When freshly precipitated the alkaloid is solu- 
ble in ether, from which it crystallizes in stellar groups 
of fine tabular prisms, having a pearly lustre. It is also 
considerably soluble in dilute liquid ammonia. It is not 
decomposed by cold oil of vitriol, nor by concentrated 
nitric acid. Sulphuric acid and potassie bichromate pro- 
duce with it a deep green coloration. 

So far as I have been able to examine them, its 
salts closely resemble those of quinine. The sulphate 
crystallizes from a solution in boiling water in pearly 
white needles, which taste intensely bitter; it is rather 
more soluble in cold water than sulphate of quinine, but 
far less soluble than sulphate of cinchonidire. 

The cold saturated solution in water is precipitated 
by Rochelle salt, but is not precipitated by the cautious 
addition of potassic iodide. Chlorine water and ammonia 
produced an emerald green coloration like that formed 
by quinine and quinidine. With excess of acid its solu- 
tion is fluorescent even when very dilute. 

The most characteristic reaction is its action on polar- 
ized light. The solution of the sulphate in acid rotates 
the ray to the left more powerfully than sulphate of 


quinine, the relative angles obtained from effloresced 
salts being thus represented :— 
Sulphate of cinchonidine.. (a) j=1385°" 
Sulphate of quinine (a) }=196™% 
Sulphate of new base... «+ (a) j= 221%, 


I have prepared specimeas of this alkaloid for com- 
bustion analysis, and hope s‘irily to publish its ultimate 
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composition ; meanwhile, on account of its similarity to 
quinine and of the great action it exerts on polarized 
light, it may be distinguished by the term ‘ ultra-quin- 
ine.”’—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


TROPICAL PRODUCTS AND THEIR USHS: 
CASTOR-OIL—BEES-—ALKALOIDS—PARSLEY AND MILK— 
CUPREA BARK. 

(Pharmaceutical Journal.) 

A curious statement is made in the Bulletin de la 
Société d Horticultwre d’ Orléans, that the castor oil 
plant is an excellent remedy against flies. Those that 
alight on the leaves and suck the sap are said to fall 
down dead, their bodies becoming white. The castor oil 
plant is easily grown, and the experiment is worth a 
trial, although it is quite possible that the observation 

is a mistaken one. 

In a paper recently read at the Linnean Society, Sir 
John Lubbock showed that bees have a preference for 
blue colour, and explained the fact that there are so 
few blue flowers by supposing that all blossoms were 
originally green and then passed through white or yel- 
low, and generally red, in becoming blue, changes which 
may be observed in certain flowers during the <develop- 
ment of flower-buds, e.g., Boraginaces. 

Some experiments by Herr Karl Hock (Archiv, Noy., 
p. 358) point to the spectroscope becoming ayailable in 
the detection and recognition of alkaloids and other 
vegetable principles. Thus if digitalin be dissolved in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and warmed, a greenish 
yellow liquid is formed that gives an absorption band 
in the blue at F. If sulphuric acid be used instead, a 
brown red solution is produced that gives two dark lines, 
one strong one in the green at Hb, and another rather 
fainter in the blue-green before F. If a few drops of 
Erdmann’s mixture be added to the sulphuric acid solu- 
tion, a third intense line is produced in the yellow at 
D. Delphinine, treated with sulphuric acid, gives a dis- 
tinct band in green-yellow at D4 EH. Cubebin, amyg- 
dalin and salicin all form, with sulphuric acid, red solu- 
tions which are easily distinguishable from one another 
by their absorption bands. Other substances that have 
been found by Herr Hock to give characteristic absorp- 
tion spectra of dark lines under similar conditions are 
belladonnine, solanidine, morphine, narcotine, codeine, 
papaverine, cryptopine, quinine and strychnine. 

Dr. Stanislas Martin, in the Bull. de Thérap., remarks 
that fresh parsley leaves used as an external application 
act most efficaciously in arresting the secretion of milk. 
For this purpose freshly plucked leaves are used and 
renewed several times a day as fast as they begin to 
fade. He states that they were used for this purpose 
by the Roman matrons of. old, and are still used by 
women in the Hast, who renew a cataplasm of the leaves 
three times in twenty-four hours. ; 

In August last mention was made in these columns 
(p. 179) of the fact that Herr Skraup had questioned 
the existence of homocinchonidine as a- body distinct 
from cinchonidine, and had attributed the differences 
observed by Dr. Hesse to an overlooked admixture of 
quinine. Dr. Hesse has since replied, and whilst ad- 
mitting that the sample of alkaloid supplied to Herr 
Skraup was slightly impure, denies entirely his conclu- 
sions. According to Dr. Hesse cinchonidine occurs in 
seyeral South American cinchona barks, especially in 
those from C. lancifolia and C. tucujensis, and also in 
Wast Indian barks from C. succirubra and C. officinalis. 
In consequence of the enormous number of plants of 
the latter two species now under cultivation, it is prob- 
able that a considerable quantity of this alkaloid will 
come into the market in a few years. On the other 
hand homocinchonidine is found in the latter two species 
only seldom and then in traces, although it occurs in 
considerable quantity in South American red bark. In 
many respects the alkaloids closely resemble one an- 
other; under similar conditions they crystallize exactly 


in the same form, but whereas cinchonidine melts 
at 200° to 201° C., homocinchonidine melts at 205° to 
206° C. Both alkaloids when dissolved in alcohol or 
chloroform under similar conditions rotate polarized 
light equally strongly to the left, though in acid golu- 
tions they differ. Much the same may be said of the 
hydrochlorates, both as to crystallization and rotatory 
power. But if 2 parts of the hydrochlorate be dissolved 
in 240 parts of hot water, and 1 part of Glaubev’s salt 
dissolved in the least possible quantity of water be 
added, the sulphate of cinchonidine forms crystalline 
prismatic needles, which when dried in the air, though 
they slightly effloresce, retain five molecules of water 
several months, whilst the sulphate of homocinchonidine 
forms delicate clusters of needles, which when dried in 
the air shrivel up and lose nearly all water of erystal- 
lization. The difference in the sulphates is said to be 
perceptible to the touch and taste. At 22° C. homo- 
cinchonidine sulphate is the best soluble in water, at 
30° it equals cinchonidine sulphate in solubility, and as 
the temperature rises it becomes increasingly the more 
soluble of the two. Both bodies yield cinchotenidine 
upon oxidation, and Dr. Hesse thinks probably their 
difference is dependent upon the position of the hydroxyl 
groups. 

According to a statement in the Monthly Review of 
Medicine and Pharmacy (December, p. 374), an examin- 
ation of samples recently received in the London and 
New York markets as ‘‘ cuprea” bark, seems to indic- 
ate that the number of bales of Cinchona nova held 
in stock, but called cuprea bark, is a not incon- 
siderable element in determining the price of quinine, 
and that the real stock of bark available for manufact- 
uring purposes is considerably less than the monthly 
stock summary shows. It is not easy to understand this 
statement. It would be difficult to confound two cin- 
chona barks so utterly unlike in their external characters, 
Cinchona nova being thick and marked with transverse 
fissures, caused by the shrinking of the bark in drying, 
and its inner surface distinctly fibrous, while cuprea--. 
bark, on the contrary, is a thin bark, externally re- 
sembling the false yellow bark of Para, the periderm 
being coarsely cracked longitudinally, the derm also cracked 
longitudinally, with occasionally concave depressions, and 
the inner surface smoother than any other known cin- 
chona bark. It may further be noted that the bark is 
occasionally described as ‘“‘ Cinchona cuprea,’ which 
would indicate that such was the botanical name of the 
tree yielding it. This is an error, the tree not being 
known to botanists in this country, neither Mr. Howard 
nor the Kew authorities having as yet scen specimens 
of the leaves and flowers of the tree. Although it is 
quite possible that the name Cinchona cuprea may be 
given to it if it prove to be a new species, it is pre- 
mature to call the bark other than cuprea bark, or 
cuprea cinchona bark. There are apparently two or 
three varieties of the cuprea bark in commerce, but none 
of these in the least degree resemble Cinchona nova (C. 
magnifolia), and evidently all belong to the same group 
or section of the genus as the typical cuprea bark. Nor 
does there appear to be any record of the cuprea bark 
appearing in the London market in 1857, although Mr. — 
J. H. Howard noticed a somewhat similar bark in 1853. 


CrncHonA.—In accordance with a suggestion of 
Colonel Beddome, the Government have sanctioned — 
the expenditure of a sum not exceeding R1,000 for 
the experimental trial of various pateut manures. — 
{t is understood that valuable artificial manure can | 
be obtained from the firms on the West Cuast, Mr. — 
W. lowson, Assistant Snperintendent, Government 
Cinchona Plantations, Neddiwuttam, having proposed 
‘that our soils be sent home for analysis, and that 
suitable patent manure be procured trom England.” 
The Government have replied that no analysis of o 
soils need be made at present.—Jndian Agriculturist, | 
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TROPICAL AGRICULTURE IN CEYLON: 
“ LOWCOUNTRY PRODUCTS. ” 


. No. I. 
A “ PHOPLE’S PARK”? WANTED FOR COLOMBO—HENARATGODA 
GARDENS. 

“Kew Point,” in Colombo, still preserves the me- 
-mory of the first Botanic Gardens established during 
the British period in Ceylon, and, much as we ap- 
“preciate the taste with which the police quarters in 

Slave Island have been built and the grounds around 
them laid out, we yet could wish, for the sake of 
residents in the capital of the island, as well as that 
of the multiplied visitors we may soon expect, that 
something more than the name and a few noble trees 
had come down to us of this generation from the 
Ceylon namesake of the great and justly celebrated 
Kew Gardens. It is true that others, besides Prince 
Soltykoff, have characterized Colombo as one great 
botanical garden; and no doubt numerous and varied 
drives over excellent roads lined with elegant coconut 
palms, and through richest green foliage of bread- 
fruit, jak, cadju, bamboo, mango, cinnamon and 
other luxuriant trees and plants, brightened and 
rendered doubly cheerful by the primrose-coloured 
pisonia, the crimson ‘‘shoe flower,’ and in its 
season the truly grand ‘‘ flamboyant tree” of Mada- 
ascar, are ‘‘ beautiful exceedingly.” Still we cannot 
ielp wishing that here, in Colombo, we could shew 
in a special garden or park, such as visilors to Cal- 
cutta, Bombay ana Madras and the other leading 
cities of India at once seek, collections in a con- 
veniently limited space of all the leading plants of 
the tropics, with the additional attraction of a select 
ological family, ranging from the gigantic elephant 
to the mimina deer, from the eagle to the sun-bird, 
ind from tbe thirty-feet long alligator lown to the 
three-inch green lizard: not forgetting ‘‘the praying 
mantis’? and the stick and leaf insects. We trust 


Much of that of the Eastern world will be to free 
Colombo from the reproach of possessing nothing more 


but, as yet, scantily furnished expanse in the Cin- 
lamon Gardens, of which the really handsome Gre- 
‘ory Museum is the central object. Until recently, 
i visitor who wished to see a systematic collec- 
tion of plants, indigenous and introduced, had per- 


bounded by a noble river, of the ‘‘ Royal Botanical 
dens of Ceylon,” with its medium climate. If a 
ght of sub-alpine forms and a view of some of the 
gr dest and most beautiful scenery in the world 
were desiderated, the journey had, as it still has, to 
be prolonged to Nuwara Bliya and Hakgala, the latter 
ooking out and down on the forested mountains, the 
irie hills and the rice-terraced valleys of Uva. 


With the atiention paid to such ‘ lowcountry 
Products” in late years as Liberian coffee, 
cacao, cardamoms, caoutchouc trees, &e,, came 


the a for a strictly tropical branch of the Gard- 


ens over which Dr. Thwaites so long presided and 
where Dr. Trimen now reigns, Economic rather than 
esthetic principles guiding the choice of situation, an 
exceptionally rich piece of forest ground was chosen, 
not at Colombo or near it, unfortunately, but within 
half-an-hour's drive or walk from the Henarat goda 
station, sixteen miles from Colombo, on the line to 
Kandy. Here can be seen a rich grove of indigenous 
forest, alive with clouds of the great frugiverous bet 
called in popular parlance ‘‘ the flying-fox ;” and the 
visitor might ask the intelligent Sinhalese in charge 
whether he has observed any cases, such as undoubtedly 
occurred at Madras when trees the resort of those 
curious animals were denuded of leaves, of deaths 
amongst the big bats from sun-stroke! But the visitor 
will need the time between 8 a. m., when his train ar- 
rives from Colombo, and 10, when the down train 
from Kandy passes Henaratgoda, to examine the 
varieties of Liberian, (so-called) *¢ Arabian,” West 
Indian and other varieties of coffee ; of cocoa from Car- 
raccas and Trinidad, with fruits ranging from deep 
red sprinkled with gold to palest white; also card- 
amons, indiarubber trees of several species, and 
many other interesting plants. As the garden is 
bounded on one side by a swamp, some of our aquatic 
plants can be examined, and just outside the garden 
is one of the noblest objects in the vegetable kngdom, 
a talipot tree in flower. A good look at this tree 
in its dying glory of a pyramid of primrose-coloured 
blossom surmounting a massive column and springing 
immediately from amidst leaves of deepest green and 
of vast proportions will well reward a visit to ‘‘ The 
Henaratgoda Tropical Gardens,” 

In travelling to Kandy by the railway line and 
without the trouble of alighting, if only a good look- 
out is observed areas cultivated with ‘new products” 
may be aoticed. Cinnamon does not, of cours», come 
under this category, and strictly we cannot include 
the manioc or cassava plant, with which experiments 
have been tried since the days of Bennett, if not 
from an earlier period. If only the markets for cin- 
namon and tapioca could be extended, Ceylon could 
grow any quantity of both products. But the new pro- 
ducts to which we specially wish to attract the atten- 
tion of our traveller are the gigantic coffee of West Africa 
‘* Liberian coffee,” and the cacao (cocoa) of Central and 
South America and the West Indies. Both are rapidly, 
making for themselves new homes in Ceylon, and a glauce 
can be obtained of very fine specimens of both on 
“¢ Liberia ” estate, a few miles on the left hand go- 
ing up beyond the station of Polgahawela (the Coco- 
nut Tree Plain), where the trains meet, and which 
is 45 miles distant from Colombo. ‘ Liberia” is and 
always will be notable as the scene of the first attempt 
on an extensive scale to cultivate the coffee of Liberia 
in Ceylon. About twoyearsago Mr. W. Forbes Lam ie, 
the enterprising proprietor, organized aparty, of which 
Dr. Trimen, then only just arrived, formed 
visit this splendid property, and a full account of the 
visit and of what was then observed on this splandid 
most promising estate appeared in the Observer 
On that occasion the party was numer- 


one, to 


and 
at the time. 
ous enough to induce the railway authorities to attach 
a passeuger carriage to a goods train which dropped 
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the visitors oppasite the estate, those bound for Kandy 
or returning to Colombo being picked up by the 
afternoon trains. Isolated visitors would have to face 
a long and hot walk along the line from Polgaha- 
wela, or a ride which, in either case, could not be 
accomplished under at least a couple of hours, and 
as the return to the station would occupy about the 
same time, very little time or energy would be left 
for looking at the estate with its splendid blossom, 
and fruit-laden coffee bushes, interspersed with cacao 
trees with their long leaves and large pods. Owing to 
this disadvantage of position with reference to a rail- 
way station, visits to this the first Liberian coffee 
estate in Ceylon, must be much more ‘like angel- 
visits, few and far between,” than the spirited and 
hospitable owner could wish. Much more manageable, 
in the interval between the arrival of the morning 
train from Colombo at Polgahawela, about % past 9 
a. m,, and the passing down of the afternoon train 
from Kandy, about 4 p. m., is a visit to the younger 
but equally successful plantation of UDAPoOLLA, which 
ean be easily reached in abullock hackery drive of half-an 
hour or less from the station. For most part of the 
way the journey is over the main road to Kurune- 
gala, and the road opened to connect the estate with 
this highway and so with the railway, is short and 
easy, its terminus revealing ascene, well worth seeing 
by those who believe in Liberian coffee or cocoa ; 
but still more worthy of attention by those whoare 
sceptical because either of absolute ignorance of what 
has been accomplished, or of an exaggerated idea of the 
effect of preliminary difficulties, some of which were 
and are formidable enough, but which intelligent per- 
severance, observation, experience and skill have in 
this case conquered as they will in others. Our in- 
troductory matter has taken up so much space, that 
we must defer until tomorrow the details of our pleasant 
and profitable visit to the Messrs. Leechman’s 
Liberian coffee and cocoa estate UpDAPOLLA, on the 
possession of which they are to be congratulated, and 
the flourishing condition of which we consider of good 
augury to enterprize in Ceylon. For the present we 
would simply add that, amongst the sights to be seen 
in travelling along the line, the traveller to Kandy 
should not by any means miss a good look at the 
successful experiment by Messrs. Leechman & Co. in 
plenting up a portion of an old Arabian coffee estate 
with Liberian plants. Those plants, fresh, flourishing, 
and most promising, can be seen as the train emergea 
from the darkness of the long Moragala tunnel, on 
the right hand side of the line, just before the 
carriages cross the rocks of Wyrley Grove and run 
almost sheer over the celebrated Kadugannawa Pass 
road, The constructors of the road and even those 
who made the railway had no idea that Liberian 
coffee and cacao would rank, as they certainly will, 
amongst the important and profitable products of 
Ceylon. 


No, II. 
CULTIVATION BETWEEN COLOMBO AND POLGAHAWELA— 
CEYLON COMPARED WITH JAVA. 
The country through which the railway runs be. 
tween Colombo and Polagahawela is almost a per- 


fect flat, the rice swamps being diversified only by 

low laterite knolls, on which the habitatious of the 

natives are placed, but in such dense groves of 
coconut, areka and talipot palm, with jak, bread- — 
fruit, cadju and other trees, that only a few ofthe — 
houses can be observed from the line. While the 

vegetation generally presents an air of rich luxuriance, 

the amount of low undergrowth, in the shape of — 
guava, lantana, &c., in the immediate neighbourhood — 
of houses, suggesis the idea of untidiness, and the — 
European traveller feels inclined to ask: ‘‘ Why do 
the people not clear and keep clear the space about 
their houses?” The Sinhalese cottagers would reply 
that, besides not seeing any advantage in unnecess- 
ary labour, they know that to clear and keep cleared 
of subsidiary growth the spaces near their houses 
would simply deprive them of a readily available store 
of small timber for firewood and other purposes. 
The intermixture of palms and trees of ordinary 
leafage on the knolls, contrasting with the sheets of 
water, the emerald green expanses of rice, or those 
which, as is the case now, are yellow for the harvest, 
is often very picturesque, and long before the great 
bulk of the Allagala mountain looms out beyond Pol- 
gahawelaall feeling of monotony is dissipated by the ap= 
pearance of the lower ranges of hills rising over the 
Mahaoya. The perfectly flat ‘“‘ paddy” fields for 
about forty miles along the railway beyond Colombo 
form a great contrast to the terraced rice fields seen 
in Java en route from Batavia to Buitenzorg ; while 
the pretty terraces in the Dekanda valley form just 
a minute specimen of the vast terraced hill-valleys 
between Buitenzorg and Bandong, the latter the capital 
of the Preanger Regency. Some of the walls of the 
Java terraces are seven, ten and more feet high, cut 
in soft, greasy, brown volcanic soil which is as rich 
in the sub-strata as on the top. We have no such 
soil to shew in Ceylon, but neither have we to 
combat, in the case of fallows, such a.fearful array 
of alang-alang. ‘‘ Alang” is the Malay form of our 
Ceylon word iluk, and the doubling of the name is 
in accordance with the genius of the Malay language 
when an intensifiedform of good or eyil, size, preval- 
ence, or luxuriance, has to be expressed. If we possess 
not the fertile volcanic soil of Java, neither does 
our soil produce such expanses ofa grass’ so difficult 
to extirpate as the ‘‘ alang-alang,” nor is a village in 
Ceylon likely. with its 100 inhabitants, to be suddenly 
overwhelmed by a mud avalanche, as happened in the 
Dutch colony, the other day on the side of Merapi—the 
Mountain of Fire. Our predominant element is water, — 
and there is plenty of it for the husbandman’s buffa- 
loes to luxuriate in. Amongst the strange sights in 
Java, apart from the spectacle of a Malay or Jayan- 
ese ploughman sitting on his plough to give it a better 
hold of the earth (a thing we never saw done in the | 
soft mud fields of Ceylon), one of the most peculiar is | 
the prevalent flesh-colour of the buffaloes. On first 
seeing the animals we experienced somewhat of the | 
same revulsion of feeling produced by the appearance | 
of a white man ina state of nudity, ina country wh 
it is the custom of the dark-coloured races to wa ¢ 
about almost clotheless. We really felt as if the 
pink-skinned buffaloes had left home without their | 


oa 


erst) and siey Htawonthg ourselves out of this idea, we 


came to the conclusion that they were albinos. But not 
only were their eyes, like their frames, perfect in 
eee the pink-skinned animals were by no means 
exceptional, ‘‘few and far between,” but almost 
as numerous as their dark-coloured congenors. Our 
good friend Mr, Moens told us that the light-coloured 
buffaloes were, if anything, the stronger. But the 
n ost curious fact of all is that animals of both 
colours are produced whether the parents be both 
ark ; both light ; or one dark and the other light. 
The question then is how was it that such a de- 
parture from typical colour originated and how is 
perpetuated in Java (which once was joined to the 
‘imalayas), while in Ceylon, and we believe in 
dia, a pink bulfalo is as rare as a white ele- 
phant. Ii any reader can tell us where this pheno- 
enon has been discussed and solved we shall feel in- 
bted to him. But there are much greater diverg- 
es from Ceylon conditions in Java, although the 
ne island is just about as far south of the equator 
the other lies north of ‘‘ the line.” We brought 
ros from Java which for size amazed beholders 
e, and no doubt the four indigenous oake of 
ich Java can boast, while Ceylon has not one true 
<, are sylvan memorials of the far-back geological 
eriod of union with the Himalayas. But why is 
ib that Java with a climate as tropical as ours, is 
able to breed not only a race of ponies famous for 
ottom and speed (we can see them rushing over 
Marshal Daendel’s mountain roads, three abreast, 
and sending the sand flying into the traveller’s face !) 
but elegant and fleet blood-horses, Attached to Mr, 
é ah ia large tea estate at Sinagar are stables 


» removal of the straw from the soil, in the paddy 
gs of Java, which probably cover as large an 
in the Preanger Regency as the whole rice 
tivation of Ceylon, lees are not used, only sharp 


iow the head are cnt off. The women perform 
his operation, as well as the subsequent one of tying 
heads together in equal sized bundles, with fem- 
fine neatness and dispatch. ‘Two bundles are slung, 
on each side of a pingo, and in this way cooly 
loads of paddy are carried to market or store, the 
rain adhering so closely to the stalk, thot but little 
s lost. In travelling, our driver, when he wanted 
» feed his pouies, purchased a couple of these 
mndles, from a travelling cooly or at a wayside 
tique, andthe animals ate grain and straw, with- 
pounding or preparation, finishing off with a 
t of water, and thenrecommencing their gallop. At 
nis rate wo shall nob get to Udapolla today, and, as 
p are going to seo Liberian cofleo and cacao, wo 


‘thrown the 


may as well disposein advanceof our Java reminis- 
cences of these new products, We had the advant- 
age of the guidance of Dr. Treub, who is in charge 


of the Culture Gardens as well as the Botanical 
Gardens at Buitenzorg, in our visit to a large 


private plantation of cocoa,* as well as to the Govern- 
ment Culture Gardens, where, besides coffees of all 
possible species and varieties (including some with 
copper-coloured leaves), we were shewn fruit-bearing 
Liberian coffee trees under shade and in the open and 
also extensive nurseries of this plant. Dr. Treub, in 
view of a controversy which had raged as to the 
quostion of shade for the African coffee (the rule in 
Java, for Arabian coffee having been shade, even up 
to considerable elevations), requested our special at- 
tention to the comparative or contrasted appearance 
of the Liberian trees in the open and those grown 
under shade, both as to leafage and fruit. Although 
we fully share the orthodox Ceylon belief that shade 
is unnecessary, we ‘felt compelled to say that nog 
only were the trees under shade in this case superior 
in both respects to those in the open, but that never 
in Ceylon had we seen finer Liberian coffee trees, 
Dr. Treub seemed very much gratificd at this latter 
concession, and, as regarded the shade question, he 
proceeded to state that the then head of the Culture 
Department, who had succeeded van Gorkom, had 
authoritative weight of his opinion 
against shade inthe cultivation of the new coffee, 
‘“*The result has been,” said Dr, Treub, ‘‘that mil- 
lions,” and then correcting himself he substituted 
‘hundreds of thousands of plants were lost, before 
shade was resorted to for this as for the old coffve.” 
All we could say was ti at evidently, notwithstanding 
almost equal conditions of latitude, there was some- 
thing in the climate of Java which rendered it essenti- 
ally different from that of Ceylon, and that the 
planters in each colony must act on the results of 
their own experience. On the mature Liberian coffee 
trees, as well as those of the other varieties, we had 
to look carefully before we could detect a single trace 
of the fearful fungus, J/emileia but the 
case was very differont when wo came to examine 
the young Liberian plants iu the nurseries. They were 
closely planted in the rows (one possible condition of 
comparative debility and liability to disea-e), the 
foliage wis close to the ground, ard the soil, as well as 
the plants, was copiously wa'ered at least once a day : 
perhaps more frequently, for there had been a three 
months’ drought. Our readers will see that hire were 
all the conditions favourable for the vivification and 
virulent action of the spores of Hemileia, if they were 


vastatrix, 


present. Present they were with a vengeance, for, on 
turning up the leaves of the nursery plants at Bui enzorg, 
we bad a repetition of what we saw eleven years 
ago on an estate in Ceylon, the owner of which, after 
thirty-four years’ residerce in the island, invested all 
his life’s savings in coffee culture, only to commence 
a deadly struggle with ‘leaf-disease,”” the result of 

~ * Correctly written cacto; but sometime ago we in- 
timated in the Observer that, for the sake of uni- 
formity, we should adopt “cocoa” (the almost universal 
pronunciation ue Ceylon) for cacao; spelling the name 
of the palm, by way of distinction, “coco,” his form 


bas been adopted in our Directory, 
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which has been that in the ten years only one really 
good crop has been harvested: 2,200 bushels being 


the substitute for §,000 due under old conditions, in the 
season now closed. Having previously seen Arabian 
collee trees in Java about three to four years old, 
in a plantation about 1,500 feet above sea level, shaded 
by trees of Albizzia Molluccana, rather badly affected 
with leaf-disease, we feel justified in saying that 
Hemileia vastaiviz is as certainly present in the Dutch 
colony as in Ceylon; and if it never acts with such 
fatal virulence in Java as it has done here, the cult- 
ivators will owe their comparative immunity, first to 
favourable conditions of soil and possibly of climate 
(the atmosphere being in many places so permeated 
by sulphurous gases that our silver watch turned 
black during our travels) ; and second, to the diligent 
and intelligent use of the plenteous stores of sulphur 
at their command, and the lime which can also be 
obtained, Shelter will be more or less given by the 
shade trees. The great merits of the Albizzia for 
shade is its rapid growth into a grand tree, ‘‘its 
leaves turning down at night, so as to permita free 
fall of dew.” We are using the words of a Dutch 
friend, The chief demerit of the tree is its brittle- 
ness, so that great branches sometimes do not need 
wind or anything beyond their own. weight to send 
them crashing down, destroying the coffee or the 
cocoa below. Of this peculiarity of the tree we had 
full proof when we visited the cocoa plantation at 
Buitenzorg, in company with Dr. Treub, whom it was 
then our turn to question as to the comparative effects 
of shade and full sunlight on cocoa pods. We felt 
regret and depression to see so many thousands of 
pods, which ought to have been beautifully red, 
presenting a funereally black appearance from the action 
of a species of blight, of fungoid origin, we believe. 
We attracted Dr. Treub’s attention to the fact, 


which he could not deny, that in spaces to which 
full light had been admitted by the fall either of 
whole trees or large branches of the shade trees the 
proportion of healthy pods was far greater. He ad- 
mitted that this cocoa blight was a serious visitation, 
so early in the history of the young industry, and 
stated that the Government had arranged for con- 
siderable importations of Cacao alba, which was be- 
lieved to be blight proof. Specimens of the red and 
white varieties, in a perfectly healthy condition, we 
saw iu the hot open (it can be hot there) at Unpa- 
POLLA, wad, although Liberian coffee has not been 
equally fortunate, yet the badly affected trees were 
but rave exceptions to the rule of an undulating ex- 
pause of trees rich in da:k-green foliage and laden 
with fruit. Out of a great variety, certain trees, the 
seed oi which is specially selected for sele and pro- 
pagatiou, seem able almost entirely to resist the fungus, 
while their yield is exceptionally good in number as 
well as size of cherries. Of the latter we brought 
afew with us to Colombo, and a dozen,in a pretty 
dry state, weighed 3} ounces; while a single spezi- 
men measured round 34 inches by 2%. If trees of this 
coffee, planted 700 to an acre, yielded only an aver- 
age of 2,000 cherries, and single trees have given 


from 5,000 to 6,000 (enough to fill a bushel), the re- 
sulv would be 14 cewt per acre of clean coffee, Half J 


this yield would pay exceedingly well, but the whole _ 
ox more is likely to be gathered at Upapotya, The 
mucilaginous matter is more in proportion than in — 
the small coffees, so that from 100 bushels of Liberian 
“cherries” is obtained only 25 bushels of ‘‘ parch- 
ment.” That quantity of parchment, however, yields 
ewt. 5-1 of clean coffee.—But here we must stop for 
today. 


No. III. 


THE KURUNEGALA ROAD—UDAPOLLA ESTATE—LIBERIAN ¢ 
COFFEE, | 


In proceeding from the Polgahawela railway sta- 
tion to UpDAPOLL: estate, the traveller cannot but be 
struck by the luxuriant growth of the coconut and 
areka palms and the jak and other trees which line 
and shade the road to Kurunegala, A village is 
passed through, the inhabitants of which looked well 
and cheerful. In certain years and at certain sea- 
sons, however, they, like most of the dwellers in the 
region at the foot of our mountain ranges, ~— the ‘‘ Terai” 
of Ceylon,—suffer a good deal from ‘‘ jungle fever.” 
No doubt liability to this depressing affection is one 
of the most formidable obstacles to extended cultiy- 
ation over large tracts of fertile soil in the lowlands 
of Ceylon,—along the banks and on the deltas of 
such rivers as the Mahaoya, So strongly did this 
objection offer itself to a planter of whom we once 
enquired why he did not try an experiment with 
lowcountry cultivation, that he emphatically said he 
would have nothing to do with a pursuit so risky to 
the health and life of Europeans, not to speak of the 
native labourers. If such a principle were generally 
acted on, much of the world, notably Africa, would 
never be opened to culture, commerce, civilization and 
Christianity. Not only are there large areas of healthy 
land in the lowcountry of Ceylon, but even in the 
Seven Korales and along the banks of the Maha- 
oya a fair degree of immunity from sickness can 
be secured by the adoption of sanitary measures and 
the taking of occasional charges. On UpapoLza 
salubrity has been secured by shifting the bungalow — 
site from a low situation to a breezy knoll, and Mr, — 
Jardine, the able and intelligent superintendent, looked 
hale and hearty, as he conducted our party round the 
estate, pointed out the varieties of trees, and dwelt 
on the ascertained characteristics of each. He con- 
firmed what our own experience had previously taught 
us, that imported seed had given not one or two 
but about a score of types of African coffee. Some 
are as objectionable as others are superior. On the 
latter, dense and dark in foliage, unaffected by the 
fungus, with the primaries springing from the stem 
close above the ground and every branch and twigs — 
as well as the stem, covered with fruit in all stages — 
and shewing blossom, flags were being placed, so 
that the fruit of such selectvd trees might be separ- $ 
ately gathered and prepared for the nurseries or for 
sale. We have spoken advisedly of fruit on the stems © 
and branches, for, in the case of the Liberian | 
coffee, clusters of blossom and fruit appear on the 
bark, after the fashion seen on jak and bilimbi trees. 
It is also, as yet, impossible to say how frequently 
the same wood will bear fruit, so that pruning is 
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more sparingly resorted {o than even was the case 
‘in former years in Haputale, where the same wood 
bore three times in succession. As our readers are 
aware, the general rule with Arabian coffee in Ceylon 
is that when secondaries have borne a full crop they 
must be removed by the pruning knife to make room 
for their successors. Not only is there no pruning of 
the Liberian coffee trees, but even handling is con- 
fined to the removal of one shoot, when two start 
- from the samo “eye,” The eccentric mode of growth, 

towards the stem, of the secondaries of this species of 
coffee, was a trouble to the owners of this estate as 
it has been to others, and as it was felt that the 
knife, if too freely used, would simply result in de- 
nudation of the trees, Mr. Jardine, was allowed carte 
_ blanche in the treatment of the errant twigs. He 
has successfully adopted the expedient of tying the 
- secondaries with strings of wnravelled gunny, on the 
- principle of 

“Just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined.” 

No doubt this system of altering the natural direction 
of growth involves time and trouble, but the number 
of trees per acre is not so great as in the case of 
Arabian coffee, nor are the shoots so numerous, and 
fruit is borne so copiously by all ripe wood, that the 
trouble and expense are amply repaid. At the com- 
-mencement of the Liberian coffee enterprize, not only 
was shade deemed absolutely necessary, even after 
the trees had grown up, but such preposterous dis- 
tances apart as 12 X 10 and even 12 X 12 were re- 
commended and the advice acted on, Wxperience on 
Upapoita, extending now in the case of the oldest 
pices to three years and eight months, has led to the 
decision that the best distance apart is secured by 
7 x 8 On an estate so planted, at least 700 good 
‘trees may be expected to give an average of 2,000 
cherries each, the result being 2 ewt. of clean cojjve 
from each 100 trees, or 14 cwt. per acre, as we have 
already stated. That such calculations are justified 
experience proves. At the commencement of the present 
season, Mr. Jardine, determined to be on the right 
side, estimated only 1,100 bushels from Upavron.a. 
“That quantity had actually been gathered before our 
yisit, so that to that, extent, we saw this splendid pro- 
perty at a disadvantage. The estimate of the season’s 
yield had been raised to 2,000 bushels, but a gen- 
tleman who took part in the visit, a planter of long 
experience and the head of one of the leading Colombo 
firms, declared that in his opinion there were 2,000 
bushels then on the trees. He meant of this season's 
fruit, apart from that at all stages, which would con- 
stitute next season’s crop, and which closely covered 
the younger wood and the ends of branches and 
twigs. It is a peculiarity of the Liberian coffee that 
ie it is affected by seasons, in one of which 
b has generally three ‘* big blossoms,” yet it is al- 
Rriont always, like the orange tree, shewing blossoms | 
‘and fruit in all stages, ‘This characteristic ond the 
ict that the cherries of this species of coffee do not, 
im many cases, put on tbe rich ruby red which dis- 
inguishes the mature ‘‘palam” of the Arabian 
offee, have led many to doubt if the fruit would 
properly ripen ; indeed the belief that it would not 
and could not ripen has been advanced as a fatal 
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objection to this new product. But not only were 
we assured that the fruits are perfectly ripe when 


only of a pale yellow liue; we had the convincing 
proof of the pulper in action, Apparatus and ap- 
pliances, for the preparation of this exceptionally 


large coffee, being 
true that children 


as yet somewhat imperfect, it is 
were employed to recover about 
2 per cent of the parchment beans from the mass of 
cherry skins ; but this was not due to any want of 
ripegess in the cherries, As to the quality of the 
coffee, all we can suy is that we have seldom drunk 
a better flavoured infusion than that contained in 
the cup served to us at Uparonna. A gentleman 
high in local society has told us that twice were his 
guests served with Liberian coffee without its origin 
being revealed, and that they were loud in its praise ; 
and we know that more than one critic, who was 
fond of protesting that he could, under any circum- 
stance, detect the alleged coarser flayour of this 
coffee, mistook the beverage when supplied and imbibed 
for the product of best Arabian, So strong is pre- 
judice or tradition that the Messrs. Leechman have 
actually been compelled to prepare this coffee specially 
for the American market, so that it may have, in- 
stead of the greenish blue hue of well ripened and 
properly prepared beans, the dirty yellow colour, 
which the unripe and badly prepared coffee originally 
received from Liberia had accustomed consumers to 
expect; just as the same yellow colour is desiderated 
in ‘‘ best Mocha ” coffee. Our friends are doing their 
best to imitate the outward signs of badness, but 
they warn their correspondents in America that, if 
sourness is the result, the preparers must not be 
blamed. We feel confident that well ripened and well 
prepared Liberian coffee will, ere long, assert a position 
on its own merits, just as Indian tea has done. 

fhe mistake of too wide planting having been dis- 
covered, its correction here, as elsewhere, has been 
effected by quincunxing as well as planting between 
every two trees in the rows in which they are widest 
apart. Of course, all these trees will not be permitted 
finally to crowd each other. The inferior trees— 
those which send up long stems before they think of 
primaries, and others which, although dug aboutand 
manured, shew a special predisposition to leaf-disease 
and a ‘‘shuck *” condition—will be rooted out. Over 
a considerable surface, however, cocoa trees, equi- 
vaient to 70 agres if planted apart, are interspersed 
amongst the Liberian coffee and look exceedingly well, 
As yet these plants are perfectly free from any trace 
of disease, and a few are bearing at a rate which 
gives promise of most profitable returns, It is now 
evident that, so luxuriant is the growth of the cocoa 
trees, they will require considerably more space than 
the Liberian coffee: 12 x 10 oreven 12 x 12 being, 
in their case, probably not too wide apart. 
terested in the estate say: “ if leaf-disease 
affects the Liberian coffee as disastrously as it has 
acted on the Arabian, we can fall back on the cocoa.” 


Those in- 
ven 


But although leaf disease is attempting its “level 
best” against the big-leaved coffee, and has been 
successful in shaking and denuding a few weakly 


trees, the vast majority of those we saw covering the 
uodulations of Uparoita (from 200 to 500 fb, above 
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sea level, with glorious views of the plains of Seven 
Korales and of the hills and mountain ranges from 
Belgoda to Kirigalpotta and Totapela) were vigorous 
and fresh and evidently able to resist the attacks of 
the insidious fungus. A more beautiful sight can 
rarely be witnessed than this fine plantation of 
Liberian coffee, interspersed with cocoa trees, kept 
clear of weeds, no easy task in the hot lowcountry 
(with a rainfall of about 90 inches), by means of 
fortnightly weedings. When these were insisted¥on, 
the contractors, who received R1:25 per acre per 
mensem, grumbled ; but now that they see the advantage 
of keeping the weeds down by preventing them from 
seeding, they are more than reconciled to the fre- 
quent weeding. The most prevalent weed here and 
the most difficult to eradicate, we were surprised to 
learn, was asoft, succulent spreading plant, which the 
natives convert into curries. Huropeans who have 
partaken of it so cooked declare it to be very nice. 
The native names are: Sinhalese, kivi; Tamil, ‘‘ holt 
kurumban.” We have heard of much worse weeds 
than this, which surely ought to be utilized by being 
sent to market? Having asked about the ‘‘ topping” 
of these Liberian coffee trees, we were told by Mr. 
Porter that the best average height was 5 to 53 feet, 
but that the altitude varied from 43 feetin situations 
much exposed to wind, to 6 feet extreme in rich soil 
and good shelter. Ifthe trees were allowed to grow 
higher than 6 feet, the pickers would need the aid 
of ladders, which are actually put in requisition in 
Java in the case of Arabian trees, allowed to grow at 
their own sweet will, and to become the hosts of 
luxuriant mosses, ferns, and orchids. We brought a 
dendrobium to Ceylon which we saw in full blossom 
at a height of 12 feet high in an old coffee tree which 
was at least 20 feet high and as thick in the stem 
asaman’s thigh. We do not recommend the Java 
mode of cultivation, but we hope some planter will 
spare a few exceptional trees, in order that the ex- 
treme height Liberian coffee can attain to may be 
settled. In very hot low districts, like thatin which 
Udapolla issituated, rapid growth upwards is not likely 
to be so much the rule as in moist climates such as 
prevail at Kalutara and towards the Adam’s Peak 
ranges. At Kalutara it has been already proved that 
the growth of secondary wood is more luxuriant than 
in the Seven Korales districts. Here at Udapolla 
the real danger will be that of trees exhausting them- 
selves by enormous crops of fruit. Supplies of good 
manure will constitute the remedy, which indeed jas 
already been applied with good effect. The con- 
tiguity of the railway station is a great advantage for 
the carriage of artificial manures from Colombo, 
while a good deal of old well-rotted cow-dung has 
been obtained from the natives. The manner in 
which the manured trees have responded to the ap- 
plication is most encouraging, as shewing that strength 
of tree and luxuriance of foliage can be preserved 
while large crops of fruit are gathered. We heard 
most encouraging accounts here of the great success 


of Scowen’s transplanter, supplemented by a tin shield | 


and cup, which effectually prevent the breaking of 
the cylinder of earth taken up around the plant, 


while en route to the field, By this means plants | 


can be put out in any weather, only a few ferns 
being required in periods of drought. A plant was 
taken out of its hole and put down again to shew 
us the modus operandi. The hollow eylinder of the 
transplanter was put down over the plant and pushed 
by the handle to a’depth of fully four inches. The 
instrument was then drawn up, and the plant came 
with it in the centre of a cylinder of earth. That 
portion of the earth taken up was carefully cut away 
with a sharp knife. The earth and plant were then 
pushed up by a wooden peg, over which the instru- 
meut was placed and pressed. The cylinder of earth, 
if carried any distance with the plant. would now 
be liable to break away and leave the roots ex- 
posed. Of course Mr. Owen’s expedient of old news- 
papers converted into funnels might be at this stage 
adopted ; but what was actually used, as safer and 
more effectual, was an elastic tin shield, open on one 
side, so as to enable the operator to make it clasp 
the earth. As soon as this was done, a tin 
cup. was put on underneath, and the plant and earth 
could be carried any distance. Hundreds of thousands 
Of plants bave thus been put out with scarcely any 
appreciable loss. 


No. IV. 


VARIOUS PRODUCTS ON UDAPOLLA—INSECT PESTS. 

A visitor whose eye has been educated into an ideal 
of coffee by the characteristics of the Arabian (properly 
Abyesinian) species will be struck not merely by the 
comparatively enormous size of the foliage, generally, 
of tbe Liberian species, but by the robust stems and 
branches even of young trees, the exterior of the bark 
being much rougher than is the case with the ordinary 
coffee. Some excellent varieties of the new coffee, 
however, are distinguished by comparatively small and 
pointed leaves. All coffee blossom is beautiful, although 
evanescent, but there is a positive grandeur about 
both the blossom and the cherries of the gigantic 
species. The period for the two or three great blossomis is 
between December and May. Although there is more or 
less blossom and fruit all the year round, yet the period 
between July and November is comparatively quiescent : 
the resting time of a coffee which sleeps with its eyes 
open. As may naturally be supposed, the Liberian trees 
grown at low, hot elevations, like that of UDAPOLLA, 
come into bearing at an early stage; but it is as yet 
impossible to fix the limit of altitude for the profit- 
able cultivation of this extraordinary plant. A gen- 
¢leman who accompanied us on our visit stated that 
he had grown plants at Pussellawa (at from 2,500 to 
3,000 feet elevation), which, at the same age, were 
taller and bore more cherries per tree than any of the 
UpAPOLLA trees, fruitful as these were. He referred 
to a few isolated plants, however, which had probably 
received special attention. We have attempted, with- 
out success, to acclimatize the Liberian coffee in a 
valley 4,900 feet above sea-level in Dimbula: the 
plants live but refuse to grow. About 2% years ago, 
however, we gave a New Galway plantera couple of 
plants for trial which were about a year old at the 
time. They were recently reported to have blossomed 
and matured fruit at an elevation of 4,800 feet! 
This, we suppose, is the extreme height yet in Ceylon — 
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‘ at which the coffee of Liberia bas flourished and fruited, 
and we should be glad to receive full information as 
to shelter, exposure to morning sun, mean and extremes 

of temperature, &c, Our readers will remember that 
_ Dr. Thwaites put his ban on any attempts to obtain 
ahybrid between the Arabian and the African coffees, 
_ such as has proved so valuable in the case of tea cult- 
ure in India—the hybrid between the large indigenous 
q Assam tea and the small China being superior to the 
4 native Assam in robustness and to the China in size 
of leaf and strength of liquor. Why a process which 
has resulted favorably in the case of tea should be 
objectionable in that of coffee, we have forgotten if 
we ever had the reasons explained tous, Amongst 
the notes of our visit to UpApottA, we find the re- 
mark, with reference to the doubts expressed as to 
the cherries ripening, that no difficulty was experienced 
in pulping even after the heat of May and June. 
As those are the months when cinnamon grown near 
Colombo is peeled, because of the south-west monsoon 
rains and the consequent flow of juice between stem 
and bark, we take it for granted that at 45 miles 
north-east from Colombo there is a perceptible dif- 
ference of season and climate. In going to the estate 
almost at right angles to the railway, the 47th mile- 
store from Colombo by {oad via Ambepussa and 
_ Alawwa, and the 11th from Kurunegala, will be noticed, 
and attention will be attracted to the nice wicker 
-granaries by the roadside, erectel over pedestals, and 
the lower portions of the wicker work plastered 
with clay. Here the paddy growers store their grain. 
And this reminds us that in Java the women not 
oply reap the grain but perform the operation of 
planting, which in the Dutch colony is most scienti- 
fically and carefully regulated, The seed is germinated 
‘thickly in nurseries at corners of fields, and when 
the men, with their buffaloes, cattle and ploughs, 
have prepared the earth for the young plants, com- 
panies of women make their appearance to conduct 
‘the planting. Each removes a bundle of plants 
about 4 to 6 inches in height from the nurseries, 
arranges the roots straight to,ether, and chops 
off from 2 to 3 inches of the tops of the 
‘young blades. The plants are thus uniform in 
size and start fair, in the rows in which they are 
‘placed, those rows being as straight and as equi- 
distant, while the spaces between tbe plants in the 
rows are as regular, as is the case in the most care- 
ful coffee planting. In Java, the Government have an 
important Culture Department presided over by a high 
civil servant, every young gentleman who joins the 
ervice spending the first six months of his resid- 
ences in the colony at the Culture Gardens at Buiten- 
Zorg, not only reading books on agriculture and listen- 
ing to frequent lectures, but taking part in the practi- 
tal work of growing sugar, coffee, cocoa, cassava, 
ice, &c. The peasantry are not only taught but 
‘we believe compelled to adopt what is deemed the 
a3 method in cultivating the great staple article of 
food, rice, as wellas other products, indigenous and 
exotic. The two large volumes which Mr. Van 
~Gorkom, the late director of the Agricultural De- 
‘partment, has just published (in Dutch, we regret to 
_ Bay) are proof of the great interest taken by the 
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Dutch Colonial Government in all branches of agricult- 
ure and the importance they attach to ‘‘new pro» 
ducts” as well as old staples, We hope, shortly, to 
be able, by means of translations, to give our readers 
the benefit of some of the imformatioa which the 
learned and able Dutchman has collected  re- 
garling cultures so diverse as cassava and coffee; 
sugar and indigo; rice and cinchona. And _ this 
reminds us of what we were told at Upa- 
POLLA, that, in the Kalutara district, calisaya 
ledgeriana plants are flourishing at 80 low an 
elevation as 200 feet (on Geekianakande estate), 
the refuse of the citronella grass from which the 
essential oil has been extracted being used as manure 
for the cinchona plants, We sball be curious to learn 
the subsequent history of those plants and especially 
the results obtained by analysis of the low-grown 
bark. We were struck with the different growth on 
Uparoiia of seedling Cear4 rubber trees and those 
grown from cuttings. The former shot up about a 
dozen feet, before commencing to form ‘“‘heads’’; the 
latter sent out primuries close to the ground, and the 
whole habit was bushy and squat. A large number 
of suriya trees (Thespezia populnea), which had been 
grown along the paths, we found uprooted. It was 
explained to us that the trees failed to grow straight 
and injured the coffee near them. Trees which had 
been spared in one portion of the grounds, where 
shelter from wind was required for a separate patch of 
cocoa trees, shewed the same tendency to early blossom- 
ing and seeding in this forcing climate as did the 
other plants grown. The timber of the suriya is so 
valuable for coach-building and other purposes, that 
we suspect a regular plantation of the trees would, 
in from the fifth to the fifteenth year, yield a large 
return to the planter. Trees grown from seed are 
doubtless superior, and plenty of seed can be 
obtained. By close planting a straight habit in the 
trees could be secured. Cassia florida, the wi of 
the Sinhalese, yields excellent firewood for railway 
purposes in four years from planting out; and this 
and perhaps some other trees could be combined with a 
plantation of suriyas. We were amused at the details 
of an experiment which Mr. Jardine had tried with 
a fast-growing shade tree (Jonah’s ‘‘ gourd”), Palma 
Christi, the castor oil plant. All was serene until 
one morning in the course of his rounds the super- 
intendent was horrified to see almost bare stems, ex- 
cept that they were covered with multitudes of 
caterpillars which had already eaten up the leaves, 
We suggested that the ‘‘poochies” had been pro- 
duced by the tusser silk moth, but our friend said he 
was too anxious to exterminate the creatures, with 
the plants which hal attracted them, to glean any 
information as to their identity. Happily none of 
them seem to have shewn an inclination to taste 
the foliage of the coffee and cocoa plants, 1t is imposa- 
ible, however, to predict what enemies introduced pro- 
ducts may have to encounter. Not only have the cock- 
chafers of Ceylon discovered that the tender root- 
lets of coffee are preferable to those of the patana 
grasses, as food for the grubs; but suddenly and 
mysteriously a fungus, previously so latent that even 
science was ignorant of its existence, discovered that 
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the leaves of the coffee plant were good for food 
‘and to be desired, and we all know the fearful 
result. Oidiwm and phyllowera may have been in- 
troduced to Australia with the vines which were im- 
ported from all vine-growing portions of the earth : 
from the forests of the western world as well as 
from the sunny plains of France, the slopes of the Swiss 
mountains, and the banks of the Rbine and Moselle. 
But purely indigenous was the plague of locust- 
like grasshoppers which we found ro prevalent on the 
largest vineyard in Victoria, perhaps in the world, 
that opened in the valley of the YARRA by an enter- 
prizing Swiss, Mr. de Castella, and named ‘‘ Sr. 
Huperr” after his patron saint. The Sv, HuBwrr wines 
and the names of Castella and Rowan are now 
known all over the world, the Emperor of Germany’s 
special prize at the Melbourne Exhibition having been 
awarded to them by the German Commissiener, who 
ranked the Australasian light wines with those of his 
own country. But over the 250 acres of vines, which 
(with cellars, presses, &c.) had cost, we were told, 
£80,000, the grasshoppers were devouring. The in- 
sects were so numerous that we could not walk through 
the vines without treading on them ; 200 turkeys 
which Mr. de Castella had just turned in were making 
but slight impression on the enemy, and we were act- 
ually told that the insectivorous shrikes known locally 
as ‘‘ magpies’” were dying from the irritating effects 
of the serrated wings and legs of the grasshoppers 
they had swallowed. ‘The visitation was reckoned 
a very serious one; but probably creatures which we 
saw swarming in the fervent heat of January may 
have been killed off by the wintry frosts of July. In 
any case, it is not only coffee planters who have to 
contend with insect and fungoid plagues. In Victoria 
the heroic but we fear ineffective remedy is being 
tried of eradicating all the vines in the Geelong dis- 
trict, because phylloxera has there appeared. We 
have noticed the discovery made by the _ cockchafer 
beetles of Ceylon thatthe rich rootlets of coffee are as 
food preferable for the nurture of their /arve to the 
roots orstems of poor, innutritious grasses. But Pro- 
fessor MacCoy, the Professor of Natural Science in Mel- 
bourne University and Director ofone of the best filled 
and most interesting Museums out of Burope; has in 
his Prodromus of the Natural History of Victoria 
recorded a case still more singular. Noticing a plate 
of Agarista Glycine, the Vine Day Moth, he wrote :— 

This species received its specific name from Lewin ob- 
serving that in New South Wales the larvee fed on the 
leaves of the Jeguminose plant. the Glycine bimaculata. In’ 
this colony, however, is is generally called the vine—moth, 
from one of the mo-t extraordinary changes of habit ever 
recorded in any insect. In the early days of this colony, 
before the introduction of the vine, the larvze of this insect 
fed on the Gnaphaliun luteoalbum, which is a very com- 
mon weed, but since the planting of Vineyards the Agarista 
glycine has increased enormously in numbers, and has 
totally abandoned its original food to devour the leaves of the 
grape vine, never now touching tlie former, but thriving and 
multiplyine beyoud measure on the foliage of so totally 
dissimilar a plant, that if the perfect female Day-moth he 
guided by ordinary instinct to choosethat plant on which 
fo devosit its eggs on which the Jarvee might find suitable 
foliage for food (tie perfect insect not only being deprived 
ofjaws fitfor eating leaves itself, but being separated from 
the foliage-eating Teeeal tage of its existence by the in- 
teryening pupa stage, in which feeding, motion, and the 


_will not ea them, nor any other creature as far as IL 


will not fail to perpetuate this group in a series of plates, 


senses are all stopped), it is not possible to conceive or 
understand how the egg-laying Day-moth could have gained 
such knowledge of the properties of the vine as would 
induce it to abandon the natural food (not of itself, but 

ofits larvee, and to put its trust in a foreign plant of whic 

one might suppose it could know nothing, 

There are two or three broods in the year, the first 
brood of larve appearing about the end of October, or 
when the vines begin to come into leaf, and after a few 
weeks enter the pupa state, about the beginning of December, 
the moth coming out about the end of December, while 
the larvee figured, descended into the earth, formed their 
earthen cocoons beneath the surface at the end of March, 
and the perfect imago came out on the 18th of May. 

I cannot understand Lewin’s statement and figure of a light 
cocoon ofthin sill attached to twigs of trees for this species, 
for in this colony it invariably forms a slight cocoon of 
earth below the surface of the ground. 

The injury done to the vines in the extensive vineyards of 
Victoria by the lary of this species isenormous, and seems 
to be increasing. Their numbers are altogether too great 
to be dealt with by any other means but hand-picking, and 
there are not hands enough in the country yet for that 
as the children by law must attend school. The acelimatis- 
ation Society acclimatized the Indian Minah in the hope that, 
besides destroying the grasshoppers and locusts (which they 
do admirably), they might diminish this pest also; but they 
have unfortunately developed a taste for eatnig the grapes, 
and do not seem to like the larve of the Agarista. Before 
the new school law, children used to be employed thin- 
ning the numbers of the larve in an unpleasant but 
effective manner, by cutting each one across witha pair 
of scissors as they walked along the rows of plants, in- 
stead of delaying to pick them off. Even this sharp and 
decisive proceeding is too tedious to keep down their 
numbers, and, to add to the difficulty, the fowls even 


know. The only suggestion I can make is to employ 
hand-pickers, at the time of the approach of the first brood 
of caterpillars, when the vines come first into leaf. Each 
one killed then prevents the formation of multitudes, as 
well as dives strength to the plant by their present re- 
moval. The next object of attention should be to kill all 
the moths of the first brood found on the wing, the figure 
here given rendering the right one easy of recognition, 
and this for each one killed will destroy myriads of eggs 
which would form the second brood. : 


The above extract proves that ‘‘there are more things 
in heaven and earth” (and in the insect world) ‘‘than 
are dreamt of in our pnilosophy” ; and that we are not 
alone in suffering from the attacks on our enterprize of 
enemies, minute and yet so formidable as almost to 
set man’s industry and skill at defiance. But as we 
do not believe that fungi or insects will destroy the 
young vine industry of Australia, so neither do we 
believe it to be the settled design of a benevolent 
Providence that the leading and long-established en- 
terprise of Ceylon should succumb to the attacks of 
Hemileia vastatric and grubs. The pests bave had 
their cycle, and we again look for ‘‘a good time coming.” 

Before closing these discursive notes, we cannot help 
attracting the attention of travellers along the rail- 
way line to the very large flocks of the small stork 
(paddy-bird of the English and ‘‘ék4d”—from the note | 
it utters when rising,—of the Sinhalese) now to be seen 
feeding on Darwin’s most recent heroes, the earth-— 
worms, in the newly-ploughed rice-fields. We haye 
seldom, if ever, seen so many ‘‘ kdkas” together before. 
Then about five miles on the left, before reaching 
Polgahawela, there is, just under a low hill, sur-— 
mounted by a large pomted boulder, a glorious group 
of fully a dozen talipot palms in blossom We trust 
Mr. Skeen, or some other enterprizing photographer, 
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Bin reference to the remark respecting the favour - 
ite transplanter used on Udapolla, we find a 
correction is required. The fitting complement 
to Scowen’s transplanter, which is the one chiefly 
used, is found in 2a tin envelope and ring 
contrived by Mr. L, W. Davidson, manager of 
“Culloden estate, Kalutara. This envelope is, as we 
said, a single piece of sheet tin cut to the size re- 
sine, which opens out to clasp the plant and ball 
of earth when released from the transplaater, the 
envelope being secured by a ring slipped over the 
end, In practice this has been proved to be a most 
convenient and successful mode of working, and Mr, 
Davidson’s envelopes and rings are likely to become 
general favourites. Not only for Liberian coffee and 
‘cocoa, but for cinchona, the transplanter and en- 
yelope will be used with full confidence that they 
will save the life of many plants which, under ord- 
inary circumstances, are either killed off through 
the shock of being pulled up, or from a break in the 
‘planting’ weather, or through the water settling 
round the stem. Against each of these evils careful 
transplanting with a ball of earth is found to be a 
vonderful safeguard. 


No. V. 
LOWCOUNTRY ESTATES—LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 

We feel it a simple duty to add a few ‘‘ more 
last words,” in order to do justice to the gentle- 
man who originated the Liberian coffee estate at 
Udapolla, and to whom its success is mainly due. 
Mr. R. Porter is a first-class Visiting Agent, and 
Mr. Jardine is a model Manager, and to both Upa- 
PoLLA owes much of good service. But, from first 
to last, Mr. Wm. Carey Leechman has been the life 
nd soul of an enterprize which we are glad to be- 
lieve will liberally reward him for his indefatigable 
exertions, and the firm to which he belongs for their 
liberal outlay on the ‘fnew products” cultivated on 
D We speak from personal knowledge when 
‘ W. C. Leechman put forth the 
vhole energy of his nature, and spared himself neither 
bodily fatigue, exposure to heat and disease, nor 


sen found essential, although for a large portion of 
je year the climate is distinguished for a high de- 
» of heat. We should think that in some of these 
weountry estates, where not so much masses of 
ek or large boulders are scattered over and in the 
but manageable stones or fragments of rock, 
nderground drains might succeed? The danger, of 
arse, would be choking up in exceptional rain-storms, 
though gratings might obviate this objection. If 
aby experiment in this direction has been tried, we 
should be very glad to learn the result. On looking 
-at our few rough pencilled notes, we find that the 
-yery best trees, which resist leaf disease and yield 
‘in great abundance ‘‘cherries” of the largest size, 
are distinguished by dense dark foliage, the leaves 
being not only sharp pointed but ‘‘crinkly.” Seed 

thered from such selected trees are sure to give 
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immensely better results than the imported seed, 


which Mr. Wm. Leechman, above most men, was 
successful in germinating, resorting to the expedient 
of spreading the seeds on coir mats and keeping them 
steadily damp until the cotyledons began to appear. 
Perhaps Mr. Leechman will admit that ine some 
cases he was only too successful. To illustrate our 
meaning, we may mention that we once visited a medical 
man who, by constant care as tu temperature, &c., 
had undoubtedly prolonged,. by many years, the ex- 
istence of his wife, who was suffering from a bed 
form of heart disease. In reply to our natural remark, 
“What a blessing to humanity bas medical science 
become,” he replied: ‘‘In many cases the benefit is 
questionable : the feeble and diseased, who used to 
die, are kept alive to grow up and marry and _ per- 
petuate their infirmities.” We thought of this, when 
we heard that the few weakly trees on UDAPOLLA 
owed their origin to imported seed which only Mr. 
Leechman’s unremitting cure compelled to germinate, 
and which, being imperfectly ripened and formed, 
gave, of course, trees after their own kind, Planters 
are now able to go to work at an immense advant- 
age over Mr. Leechman and others of us, who had 
to depend entirely on imported seed, some lots of 
which were all bad and many of which yielded only 
tens of plants for thousands of seeds, Those com- 
mencing now can fill their nurseries with not only 
seed from selected trees but the select seeds of the pro- 
duce of selected trees: seeds like those of the cherries 
we carried away as specimens and which (the cherries) 
weighed over a quarter ofan ounce each. The modern 
planters, too, have the benefit of accumulated cx- 
perience in the correction of such ideas as that 12x \2 
or 10x10 or even 9x9 feet distances apart were Le- 
cessary and shade essential for the new cofice. A 
proper use of Scowen’s transplanters supplemeiited by 
Davidson’s envelopes has proved that even ire ex- 
pense of temporary shade for plants put inio the 
field in dry hot weather may be dispensed with. 
Trees planted 7X8, and, therefore, at the rate co! over 
700 to the acre, may be expected to yield on an 
average (as already stated) one hundredweight of 
clean coffee for every fifty trees. As 5,700 cherries 
have been gathered from one tree on UDAPOLLA, the 
rate of bearing mentioned, and which is calcu ated 
on only 2,000 cherries to a tree, is likely in some 
places to exceed the figure ‘we have mentioned. \We 
wrote without our notes when we represented | Da- 
PoLLA as being free from insect plagues, after lr, 
*ardine had smitten the castor oil plant ‘‘poochies,’ hip 
and -thigh, More than thirty years ago, when the 
scale insect on coffeo was as much a bugbear as the 
fungus and grubs* are now, a Mr. Young annonnecd 
a cure for bug by colonizing the coffee with red 
ants, which had been observed preying on the scale 
(The probability is that the ants only tapped 
The obvious 


insects, 
the insects for the sake of their juices.) 


the almost nude state in 


objection, in view of 


which the coolies worked amongst the coffee bushes, 


* A gentleman just returned from an upsountry tour 
told us this morning that he saw sixteen grubs taken 
np with the roots of one tuftof grass, 
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was that the remedy would be worse than the 
diseae. And so the ant(i)-bug discovery was laughed 
out at court. But the existence of nests of red ants 
on coffee bushes is no more of alaughing matter than is 
an attack by a black snake on the nest of a “ laugh- 
ing jackass,” the subject of a most animated group 
shewn* in the Queensland Court of the Melbourne 
Exhibition and now re-deposited in the interesting 
museum which ° all visitors to Brisbane ought to see. 
The plucky fight even to the death in defence of their 
young made by the great kingfishers against the for- 
midable reptile is a grand study : the stuffed specimens 
having all the animation of life. That and more 
may be said of the red ants which haunt some of 
the Liberian bushes on UpDaApoLnA, and which from 
it has been found most difficult to dislodge 
them. We should think that applications of lime, 
or lime and sulphur, sulphur fumes, or  carbolic 
acid, would prove effectual. Probably there is 
attraction other than the dense -foliage of the coffee 
bushes, but this matter we failed to investigate, 
Perhaps information as to the possible existence of 
nectar-yielding insects on the bushes, or some glutin- 
ous exudation on the stems or branches may be 
forthcoming from the intelligent; and observant super- 
intendent. We must not forget to say that the holes 
on Udapolla are 20 inches wide’ and deep. 

Mr. Leechman, besides the care, intelligence and 
industry which he brought to his task, was specially 
fortunate in his first planting season. We are ina pos- 
ition to make use of the details of an experiment 
which, although it now promises to be a success, was 
commenced and for a couple of years carried on in 
the face of conditions of meteorology, insects and 
reptile life (for there can be nodoubt that the small 
lizards, instead of destroying the mole crickets, aid 
and abet them and other insects in cutting down the 
young plants,) most trying and disheartening. The 
scene of this experiment is on good soil in the Siyane 
Korale, seven miles to the right of Henaratgoda 
railway station; the sanitary conditions being better, 
we should say than at Udapolla, For luxuriant growth 
of weeds and abundance of insect life, however, we 
should say that the scene of our experiment is 
equal to any site in Ceylon. Except that a rock, 
like porphyritic granite, is more abundant, standing 
up in fantastic shapes, we should say that in undulat- 
ing features, elevation, exposure to wind, etc., the 
Siyane Korale estate closely resembled that in the 
North-western Province. From nigher contiguity to 
the Peak ranges, there ought we should think, to 
be more rainfall. The gentleman who has mainly 
conducted this experiment was recently asked for its 
history from the commencement. Extracts from his 
candid and interesting statement, may be of use to 
somé of our readers, a8 warnings as well as encourage- 
ments. Bothhere and on UDAPOLLA the discovery had 
to be made that Liberian coffee plants, stumped be- 
fore being put into the ficld, will not grow. Once 
rooted, the caseis different. But here are the details:— 

“On reviewing the whole subject of this estate, 
I suppose I am expected to begin at the beginning, 
and, however much against the grain, assume my 
share of blame for the carly failure and loss, that 


took place on first opening; but, in taking my 
share of blame, I must assign you yours, though 
in both cases censure should be mitigated by the 
consideration that we were both in ignorance of 
how to deal with the new plant we took in hand, 
and, like all new beginners, especially those who think 
they know a thing or two, we made mistakes, and 
suffered for our mistakes, 

‘Highteen months before you had land to put them 
in you purchased 1,000 plants then of the proper 
size, for putting out in the field. The seller en- 
gaged to keep them for twelve months, as they then 
were in bamboos. Withinsix months, a large number 
of them verished, from various causes, and they were 
then planied out in prepared ground, two feet apart, 
where they remained for fifteen months, belore the 
place was ready for them here, and they were then 
from three to five feet high, and many of them in 
flower. They had therefore tobe stumped, and I did 
not then know that Liberian coffee would not patiently 
bear being stumped; that only a small percentage will 
grow at all; anda still smaller become good trees un- 
der the most favourable circumstances: and the cireum- 
stances were not favourable. The plants had to be 
brought 25 miles; but they were carefully taken up, in 
a wet afternoon; were conveyed, during the night, 
and were all planted and shaded before noon next 
day. The rains continued heavy for three days after 
planting, when they suddenly ceased, and we had no 
more for three months. At the end of twelve months, 
there were still one-fourth of the 1,000 alive, but by 
far the greater part of those were plants taken from 
a younger nursery tomake upthe tale. Some few of 
the larger stumps that had been long given up, 
began to grow, after being thirteen months in the 
ground, and haye since become tolerable plants. 

“For upwards oftwelve months, before the purchase 
of the land, you had been collecting plants from 
various sources, at your house in Kollupitiya, where 
they were put into soil, composed of a greater or 
less depth of road wash over seasand, and they 
began to perish as soon as the roots reached the sand. 
Many had died before they could be taken, and 
many more had got their death before removal, how- 
ever favourable the season, or however skilful their 
subsequent treatment might have been. I was not 
aware of that fact, two-and-a-half years ago, but it 
has painfully impressed itself on my mind since, and 
determined me never again to plantin the field any 
but healthy Liberian coffee plants, and, if it sub- 
sequently looks unpromising, to pull it up, and re- 
place it with a better one, if I have it. 

‘¢ When I took charge in April, the land had been 
felled and burned; the fire had beén a very bad 
one; and there remained a very heavy job of clear- 
ing up, before lining and holing could be proceeded 
with. If I could have got the people of the 
neighbourhood to go on with the work, on the 
same terms as they had done the felling, time 
would have been saved, and some of the planting 
have been done in the only safe time for plant- 
ing, that the whole season afforded, but, as soon as I 
took over charge, the villagers made a demand of 
20 per cent increase on the wages for which they 
had been working. Had 1 given in to this, I would 
have laid up a tund of trouble that mighi have 
lasted for years. I theretore obtained a contractor 
from a distant village, who promised to bring his 
own people. As soon as I found that he did not 
bring his own people, but employed the very neigh-— 
bours, who had struck for higher wages, on their own 
terms, I dismissed him, and gave the work to nother, — 
The mistake of which I had to gather the fruit at~ 
the very beginning, was not giving out a felling and 
clearing eontract but commencing the work with 
Sinhalese labour by the day, dan 
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amil coolies, but six weeks passed before I was able 
to establish the nucleus of a labour force on the 
estate. As soon as my neighbours saw that I could 
do without them, they were ready enough to come 
o work on my terms, and the labour difficulty was 
finally over ; but, as things turned out, the season was 
lost. The monsoon rains began on the 17th May, 
before a hole was cut, and ended on the 6th of June. 
Again the weather breame showery on the 15th and 
continued so till the 25rd. It was during this time, 
that I removed 4,000 of the larger plants from Kollu- 
pitiya. Idid the best I could for them; none of 
them were twenty-four hours out of the ground, 
and they were all carefully shaded with jun- 
gle leaves almost as soon as planted, but the 
rains stopped the next day, and we had not another 
drvp for upwards of a month. fn over twenty years’ 
experience of other parts of the Western Province, 
I concluded that June was generally a safe planting 
month, but, at least in this district, the season ot 
1879 was abnormally dry, but I could not know 
that it would be so, and balancing chances, I 
believed then that the best course was to venture 
planting out. The choice I had to make was between 
the possibility of an unusually dry season here, of 
which there was then no special indication, and the 
rtainty that if the plants were left in situ, for 
six months, a large proportion of them would die, 
and all be more or'liss deteriorated. In reviewing 
the affairs at this lapse of time, I see no refuge under 
the circumstances, but to do exactly as I did then. 
“Tt remains to treat of the small plants that re- 
mained at Kollupitiya, after the more advanced onse 
had been removed. I did not see them from the 
middle of June till the beginning of September, 
during which time I found that thirty per cent of 
them had perished. Here was another difficulty: if 
left where they were, few or none would survive 
1 the next planting season. On the other side 1 
d prepared soil of the best quality ; I could regulate 
hade and water at will; I had baskets to plant 
them in, filled with highly-manured surface soil, and, 
though the weather was extremely dry, I thought 
that, by dipping the roots as soon as taken up, in 
liluted cowdung, and then wrapping them in wet 
gunnies, they could be saved, aud I would have been 
berfectly successful, but for an enemy with whom I 
no previous acquaintance. This land was the 
hosen home of the mule cricket, and September is 
he month in which its armies are most numerous 
md most active. [ bad been so confident in my 
gsources for siving those seedlings, that 1 brought 
y above three thousand of those that bad already 
pped all their leaves, but the very first night 
they were in the ground the crickets cut five 
cent, snd they continued to increase their depre- 
dations nightly, till within a month not five per cent 
Miined uncut, and,in very fact, before the middle 
‘November, when they stopped, there were not 300 
mt of the four thousand, that might have been fairly 
Xpected to survive, that the cricket bad not des- 
ed. I believed at first, that they were only in 
rooted and trenched nursery ground, and tried 
to exterminate them by digging them out. I thus 
destroyed many thousands, but produced no effect, 
and 1 soon found that they were everywhere. My 
; years’ experience bas not resulted in any plan 
ibsolute protection for plants under eight or nine 
es in height, but, though many are cut in the 
Minating sheils, they are very much safer there 
Han outside. Again the baskets are not a certain 
dtection, but the percentage of destruction is much 
than outside. The bad months are March and 
April, September and October, but there is no time 
that more or less of them are not in the ground, 


na 
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The conclusions 1 have arrived at are, that germin- 
ated in sheds and transplanted thence into’ baskets, 
we may calculate on a loss of 20% before the planting 
out ; but, if they ave kept in the baskets till well 
hardenei, and eight inches high, and planted out at 
the end of the cricket seasons, in May and November, 
very little loss will take place in the field. Imay be 
asked, why, when seedlings are in such danger, on this 
place, I do not get strong, well-hardened plants, 
from elsewhere. My answer is that, except when 
very young, the Liberian coffee stands transplanting 
badly, and, if it encounters a serious check in the 
Operation, it never regains its original vigor, even 
when it survives the occasion, and our climate is 80 
uncertain, that the finest planting weather may be 
suddenly succeeded by a period of dry sunshine, 
very trying to any recently-transplanted member of 
the vegetable kingdom. For those causes I germinate 
the seed in sheds. I transfer the seedlings to baskets, 
and con avail myself of a few showers at any time, 
without fear of any serious check to the growth of 
the plant, and it is by this treatment that I have 
plants with seven pairs of branches, and a fair sprink- 
line of flower at eighteen months from seeds, 

“Of the first year’s planting, the least disastrous 
was the produce of the seed you imported, and which 
only gave about 800 plants. These I planted during 
the November rains, which came late that year, and 
stopped early ; so that they had to encounter a try- 
ing drought, before they were fairly settled ; besides, 
the crickets having lingered long that season, about 
~200 of the smallest were cut. With all those draw- 
backs, about a ‘third of that lot survived, and are 
now many of them fine trees, with a sprinkling of 
crop, and a large promise for next year. 

“Asnearly every one who had imported or bought imported 
seed had burned their fingers more or less severely, there was 
no more question of resorting to Liberia for seed, and locally- 
grown seed continued very scarce and very dear, and none 
was obtained till the following June, when 20,000 were 
purchased for R300 from This seed could not 
have been good, for little more than 30 per cent germinated 
in the sheds. I was at first inclined to ascribe:some of 
this loss to neglect of watering during ten days of com- 
pelled absence on my part, but continued experiments 
with fresh seed proved that there had been no loss from 
this cause. Liberian coffee seed held its high price till 
the end of 1880, when so many trees came into bearing 
that the supply very nearly came up to the demand, and 
it has regularly fallen in price ever since till now. I can 
supply it from my own place at a nominal price, say, 
one rupee per thousand. From my last nursery [ planted 
up all the land formerly opened, supplied the thousands 
destroyed by crickets, and a new clearing of three acres. 
I have now about 8,000 ready for removal from the ger- 
minating sheds, and as soon as they are clear, I propose 
putting down 30,000 seeds to produce plants for November 
planting. Those I now have will be ready for May, but 
they will not suffice for all the interplanting contemplated 
for the coming year, besides the demands of the old field, 
I propose planting what still remains in jung!e of the 
40 acre block. The following is my estimate for the new 
clearing per acre :— 


Felling contract RLO 

Lining and holing a xa 8 

Rooting batali ae Sas 8 

Plants tr ace 9 

Planting and shading... 8 

R43 
The actual cost of the 3} acre lot was R100 for cooly 
labour, and I can get the holes made by contract, R150 

less than they cost by my own people. 

* ©ocou is the most refractory plant, while young, that 
I ever have attempted to cultivate. Much of my failure 
was no doubt due to my ownignorance of the require- 
|} ments of the plant; much to unfavourab easouss but 


|} much more to white ants and other insects. 
thing that my judgment could suggest 


I did every- 
for its welfare, 


bu’ in upwards of 50 acres planted, three and some of 
it four times, I have not 3,000 plants living, Some of 
thom are now doing well, but many of the weaker plants 
in exposed situations will evidently fail still. I thmk I 
krow enough of the plant now, to secure greater success, 
if I ever have to deal with it again, but I will not willingly 
unlertake it. One special tree one of a batch of 500 
odd, planted in July 1879, of which very few remain, has 
reached a height of ten feet, and has branches of five: 
it has flowered in great abundance, for twelve months, but 
shows no symptom of fruiting, and all the larger trees 
seem to follow suit. 


“ T have planted over 1,000 teak trees along the boundary, 
and in lines across the front field: they have got on 
superbly, wherever the soilsuited them. I have arranged 
to get a bag of seed from Kotudeniyawa to extend its 
cultivation. 


“For boundary fences, where thesoil is good, and for 
shelter belts, I know nothing to compare with the Indian 
bambu. Its quick growth, of nearly 20 feet in a year; 
its density and intricacy, will let no wind, much less any 
more solid substance, through, and I see no serious difficulty 
in keepingit within assigned bounds. I find some difficulty 
however in propagating it, otherwise than from seed. 
I have tried many plans without complete success in 
any, but I do not despair of overcoming it. In the bound- 
ary fences, I have tried layering, which so far seems to 
succeed, but I cannot apply that plan to fresh lines of 
shelter. I have tried putting down whole lengths, in 
trenches, with all the branches attached, but cannot assert 
that it will succeed. 


“JT have no doubt that but for Hemileia Liberian coffee 
is the most profitable of our low-country products, but 
with the active presence of this pest we have an clement 
that defies all our culculations. On this land I have no 
doubt that the crops would be from 6 to 10 cwt. per 
acre after the third year, which, with cheaper labour, and 
lighter public burdens, would place us in advantageous 
comparison with our upcountry brethren, but with the 
same enemy to contend with, and the same ignorance of 
how it is to be successfully attacked, I fear we cannot 
congratulate ourselves on our better position. The crypto- 
gamist has finished his task, and left us exactly where he 
found us, as regards a practical remedy.” We have no 
right to complain that science has done no more for us 
than it could, but it need not have accompanied its fail- 
ure, with advice equally impracticable and useless. 
Hemileia cometh where it listeth, but we know not whence, 
nor need we enquire where it goeth, would it only go. 
As for the various plans of treatment proposed on more 
or less sound principles, I, for my own part, am sceptical 
of success, I would indeed try them, and do them full 
justice, though with the minimum of hope as it is better 
to be doing something than standing still in the con- 
fession of utter helplessness. On all hands it is admitted, 
that lime is an antifungoid, and I an. now applying lime, 
by dusting it on the trees, whenever the leaves are suffici- 
ently moist to retain it So far, Ido not see that it 
has had any direct.effect on the Hemileia, but I believe 
it will be otherwise beneficial. If it do not benefit the tree 
already affected, by even partially checking the pest, it 
will probably render those now free, less liable to an at- 
tack, and atthe last, and the worst, the soil will be so 
far improved as a hundredweight per acre can improve 
it. I think I see a gleam of hope, in the case of Liberian 
coffee, in the fact that different varieties are differently 
affected. One variety it strips of every leaf in a few 
months; another gets more or less of the pimspots on 
every leaf, but drops none, and ripens any crop’ it may 
form; a third gets spots. but the Hemileia never fructi- 
fies; and a fourth ‘absolutely refuses to admit it, though 
exposed to infection from neighbouring plants for twelve 
months. Should this on further observation, be confirmed, 
we will only have to propagate from the varieties that 
have the best powers of resistance. So far as my obser- 
vation enables me to judge, Henzleia, having once fonnd 
a home, on a Liberian coffee plant, never leaves it again, 
but goes on affecting each leaf as it is developed. I have 
st umped great numbers of young plants, from one to four feet: 
for the greater part, the stump did not. even make an attempt, 
fo oa sucker, and when it did, the pest appeared again 
o» ‘io firstleaf opened, Lmay mention here, that 1 obtained 
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some of the seed recommended as the produce of 
the oldest trees in Ceylon. The plants grown from this 
are the only lot that got Hemileia in the nursery, that 
indeed showed it on the seed leaves, when they hadno 
other. I could not at first admit that the yellowing of the 
seed leaves, indicated the presence of the disease, but 
that point was subsequently placed beyond dispute. There 
is no time in the life of a coffee plant when it is in such 
vigor as in its third year; it has enjoyed the fresh 
energy of the soil; its sprinkling of crop, makes no ex- 
hausting demands on its resources; and the consequence 
is that the maiden crop is the most perfect seeds it 
ever yields. I would, therefore, in the cause of obtaining 
the most perfect plants, use the selected seeds of selected 
trees, bearing their maiden crop. I have here such a 
variety of Liberian cofiee plants; leading varieties and 
sub-varieties that I feel myself quite unequal to their 
classification. They differ in the height of the stem at 
which they branch; in the size, form, andcolour of the 
leaf, in the angles that the branches make with the ster, 
in the closeness of the foliage, and above all in their 
susceptibility to disease. So far as I am able to judge, 
in the present state of my experience, there are two 
varieties that absolutely refuse accommodation to the 
intruder; and there is a third that gets the pinspots, a 
few here and there, but they do not seem to fruetify, 
and it hardly seems to suffer. This latter is that which 
needs most room, in its third year. The branches reach 
a length of four feet, and stand outat right angles with 
the stem, being well furnished with secondaries, and the 
foliage very full and close, of a very light green. It is 
a late and a light bearer, so far as I have yet seen, 
certainly not to be propagated as the Liberian coffee of 
the future. The first favourite is a handsome tree; foliage 
very dense dark green, and glossy, and an early and 
heavy bearer; the joints are very close; it produces from 
twenty to thirty-five flowers, at each joint flowers out to 
last pair of leaves, and averages twenty fruit at each 
joint, and so far seems proof to Hemileia. The next in 
order branches nearer the ground, in some cases within 
a foot, it has long narrow leaves, width one-third of length 
with great density of texture, and a tough leathery look. 
It is a tolerable bearer but not equal to uumber one and 
it is not absolutely impervious to Hemileza, but seems to have 
considerable power of resistence. One plant, that has been 
spotted for twelve months, has not dropped a leaf from 
this cause while several of its near neighbours are leafless. 
I am watching to ascertain the varieties that are most 
susceptible to the pest, but though I have marked down 
several to be avoided, in further propagation, my obser- 
vations are not complete, and I will reserve what I may 
have to say till better informed. 

“The money spent by me, since I took charge, two 
years and nine months ago, up to the end of 1881, is :— 


1879... R3,946° 64 

1880... 3,602°41 ; 

1881... 3,229'64 © 
R10,778'69 


From this sum, deduct receipts for estate’s produce 
R742'98, leaves balance to debit of R10,025'71. As I was 
not furnished with account of money spent on felling, be- — 
fore I took charge, I could not include it, and the pre- — 
vious expenditure for plants was something considerable, — 
but it-has not come into my accounts. With those items — 
edded, and the large sums subsequently paid for coffee — 
and cocoa seed, the portion now planted, say 70 acres, will — 
be heavily handicapped, but the sooner the whole property — 
can be planted up, the lighter it will be all round. Plants 
can now be reared for a comparative trifle, and I can now | 
work at a much Jower rate than in the earlier days of | 
organizing and fighting against the extravagant demands | 
of everyone with whom I had to deal. If I had to begin - 
anew, in this neighbourhood, I would have no hesitation 
in undertaking to bring 100 acres of Liberian coffee into | 
bearing with everything but the permanent buildings com- 
plete for R15,000, and such a property should then he 
worth k50,000 if we only calculate five ewt. per acre at 6 
and a local annual cost of 40s. When the contempla 
fillmg-up is completed, I would value the 70 acres op 
now at R21,760, and the remaining jungle at R3,240, ma 
ing for the whole property R25,000, and my estimate wo 
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ve been less modest, but for the presence of Hemileia, 
for I have seen clearings bearing over three times the crop 
Lhave chosen to stand on. 

_ «The trees continue to grow as they have been doing 
for the last nine months, but Oeylon must bow its 
diminished head before the fertility of Java, where they 
are represented to have made 43 to 5 meters in 1} years. 
have none of that age over four feet, and thosc, the 
ongest legged varieties, and I jhave seen them six years 
d, on our best soil, but none that reached 5 meters 
anywhere. 

“The Pimento has been a dead failure, and I have no 
great succéss to record of the Rubber. Only 10 or 12 per 
cent of the Cardamoms have failed. 

“he felling of the remaining portion of the 40-acre 
lot will be finished before the end of next weel and the 
holing of the inter-planting is well advanced.” 

The above carried the history of this sorely-tried 
‘but at last fairly successful experiment up to the 
end of 1881. Since then, the progress of the place 
has been encouraging, and we have now no doubt 
of its ultimate success, malyré lea'-disease, crickets,” 
lizards, and all theother ‘“HNemresor 1H Corree TREE. 


~ PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CEYLON. 


The following are extracts from the 28th annual 
report for 1881-2 of the Ceylon Planters’ Association 
read at the annual meeting on 17th February 1882 :— 


_ Government Sates or Oincuona Barx-—Through the 
0 od offices of Mr. Wm. Martin Leake, this important matter 
to all interested in cinchona cultivation was brought under 
the notice of Parliament by Captain Price, member for 
Devonport, who asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether it was the fact that the Indian Government were 
exporting large quantities of cinchona bark for sale in 
London, and whether, in introducing the ,cinchona plant 
into India, the Government did so with the object of en- 
couraging meen enterprise or of competing with it in the 
ket. In reply the Marquis of Hartington said that the 
Government in introducing the cinchona 


I 


produced in the Bengal plantations is manufactured in 
India for use there, but difficulty had been found in treat- 
the produce of Madras plantations in the same way, 
henze most of it had been,sent to England. It is believ- 
ad that the sale of thisbark hasestablished the reputation of 
Indian grown bark to the advantage of private growers, 
but an experiment is now being made ona larze scale with 
the view tothe manufacture of this bark in Wngland, on 
vernment account, and, ifthis proves successful, it is likely 
t Government sales will be discontinued. Your C m- 
ittee fugther placed itself in communication with the 
ous octations and representative boties in India, with 
Object of obtaining suggestions and co-operation in 
vouring to prevent aco tinvance of Governmeut com- 
tion with private enterprize in the markets for Cir chona 
bark, and it is satisfactory to note tht the Nilgiri Plint- 
rs’ Association recently promptly acted cn your advice, 
d brought the subject prominently under the notice of 
is Excellency the Governor of Madras, whose reply, ef no 


Government Orncoona Bark ANALyst av HAKGALA. 
b n recent general meeting, the following resolution 
passed:— That, in view of the large area of land now 
dl with cinchona, and of the fact that the climate 
1 soil in many parts of Ceylon are well suited to its 
bessful cultivation, Government be requested to appoint 
Analyst at Hakgala with a view to carrying on, 
imental cultivation.” In reply the Government for- 
tm extract from a letter from Mr. Thiselton Dyer, 
, though bearing upon the subject, could not be viewed 
answer to your representations, and it must be felt 
H that a matter of such importance, namely the fos- 
of a rising and important industry, deserves greater 
eration. In the letter referred to Mr. Dyer states 
inion that, in the present stage of cinchona cultivation, 
the services of a chemist on the spot would be of much ad- 
Yantoge to the planters, and, though the establishment of 


x 


ther satisfactory, was both sensible, and statsimanlike . 


several local hark analysts has to a considerable extent met 
a want long felt by growers of cinchona yet, your Com- 
mittee feels that, without in any way interfering with pri- 
vate enterprize, there is need for Government to take steps 
to specially prosecute experimental cultivation with a view 
to the development of the move vajuable varieties of cin- 
chona. Your Committee recommends that Government he 
again addressed on the subject. 

LEAr-pDIsEASE.—There has been no general mitigation in 
the severity or prevalence of the disease during the past 
year. The final report of My. Marshall Ward, before leav- 
ing the island, though interesting and valuable in many 
respects, unfortunately indicates no cure, and indeed holds 
out but little prospect of an effectual remedy being dis- 
covered. Mr. Schrottky with laudable perseverance, continues 
to devote a considerable expenditure of time and money 
to the prosecution of experiments in the treatment of 
the disease, and it would be premature in your Committee 
to express an opinion on the results hitherto attained. By 
the unanimous resolution of a general meeting of the 
Association, the Government has again beenurged to offer 
a reward for the discovery of a cheap and effectual re- 
medy for the disease, and it is confidently hoped that a 
handsome reward so offered may encourage fresh efforts, 
and induce mauy who are not personally interested in 
coffee cultivation to undertake experiments which must 
be attended with more ‘or less expense. The duty of Go- 
veroment to assist and encourage private enterprize 
in this direction, by every means in its power, considering 
the yast importance of the subject to the general interests 
of the island, is so obvious, that your Committee trusts 
no time will be lost by His Excellency the Governor in 
giving effect to the recommendation of the Association. 

RAVAGES OF GRUB AND THE SERVICES oF A NatuRAL- 
Ist.—In April last your Committee invited the attention 
of Government to the very serious ravages of grub in 
several of the coffce districts, and requested that the ser- 
vices of a naturalist might be directed to remedial measures 
because the Association is of opinion that the aid of 
science is required to lead the enquiry to a successful issue. 
Your Committee regrets very much to report that so far 
the Government has taken no steps to meet your wishes, 
as, it has transpired, that the letter forwarding your repre- 
sentation has miscarried in transmission from one Govern- 
ment department to another. A copy of the letter referred 
to has now been fornished, and your Committee trusts 
that Government may see its way to early practical ac- 
tion in the matter. 

ADMIXTURE AND ADULTERATION OF COFFEE.—Your late 
chairman, Mr. Wall, interested himself greatly in connecti- 
on with a memorial to the Secretary of State on the 
subject of the admixtwe and adulteration of offee, but 
owing to a divergence of opinion with the Chamber of 
Commerce, the united action and co-operation in the 
matter, which is so desirable between the two bodies, 
could not be maintained, and has resulted, your Com- 
mittee regrets, in the abandonment of the memorial for 
the present. 

“THe Tropicar Acricutturist.”—Your Committee was 
glad to note the commencement during the past year of 
this local periodical of information on tropical agriculture. 
It recognizes its great usefulness as supplying an inpor- 
tant want and has no doubt that its development will 
prove of much value to planters. 

Currer Lear DISEASE. 

The following letter was then read by the SECRETARY, 
which was considered very sntisfactory by the meet- 
ing, ant! if was resolved that the Government be 
thanked for thesame, The letter wos follows :-— 

Colonial Seeretary’s Office, Colombo, 11th Feb. 1889. 

Sir,— vith reference to your letter of the Idth ult. 
I aw directed to acquaint you, for the information of the 
Planters’ Association, that, in accordance with the assurines 
wiven in the Legislative Council, the resolution of the 
Planters’ Association enclosed in your letters of 7th March 
1851 and lith January 1882 will be at once laid before 
the Seeretiry of State, and that with his approvala re. 
ward will be offered opon such terms as may be deemed 
liberal, while properly guarding the interest of the public 
against payment for an illusory romedy.—1 am, sir, your 
obedient servant, Cio. T. M, O'Brien; 

for Colonial Secretary. 
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Correspondence having then been read from Mr. 
Eugene C. Schrottky, with regard to the treatment of 
leat disease, 

The CHAIRMAN enquired whether the members 
thought anything more could be done. 

Mr. Gibbon said: I have one remark to make. 
I do not quite see what advantage we could gain 
from the form of experiments proposed. I do not 
see how it is possible for any man to get any prize, 
uuless there were some means placed at his disposal 
by Government to carry out his experiments. Mr. 
Schrottky has spent much time and money and 
deserves the warmest thanks at our hands. We may 
differ from him, and some of us do differ from him, 
but there can be no doubt that Mr. Schrottky has 
spent twelve months of his time among us in ex- 
periments. We had a Government man with a fixed 
salary, who has given us the life-history of leaf dis- 
ease, but, with all deference to Mr. Ward, I must 
say that Mr, Schrottky has tried to give us the 
death-history of leaf disease. It would be well to 
point out to Government that many of the native 
gardens are being made utterly worthless by leaf 
disease, and that it is not fair to expect planters to 
pay entirely for experiments from which the natives 
would largely benefit, if they are successful. Jt would 
be well if the different Government Agents appointed 

ardens for carrying out experiments. Messrs, Whit- 
tall & Co., have put up their estates under experi- 
ment, and I do not see why Government should not 
be called upon to take their share in the business, 
and to do their bounded auty in the interests of the 
natives, by actually putting their hands into their 
pockets and contributing towards the carrying out 
of the experiments. The sweeping up of leaves, as 
recommended by Mr. Ward, for instance, might be 
carried on in the native gardens selected by Govern- 
ment, which, for all they are worth at present, 
would be readily given by the natives for their pur- 
chase. It would not cost government much, and the 
cost would be nothing compared to the increase of 
revenue if native coffee were again to come to the 
front. 

Mr. Wricur enquired if Government would not 
fix a certain amount for the reward. 

The CHAIRMAN said that Government could not 
be got to fix a reward. i 

One of the members asked for more information 
with regard to Mr. Schrottky’s treatment, whereupon 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that he saw the estate 
on which the experiment of carbolic powder was tried. 
The place looked to a certain extent free from dis- 
ease, but he thought the attack was only put off for 
a time, and that it would come on again with great 
virulence. i 

Mr. Grszon said that no harm could be done by 
the application of carbolic powder. Experiments 
were tried on Pallakeily, and he questioned whether 
the lime or carbolic powder was doing good. At Valla- 
kelly they were trying lime alone now. 


LEAF-DISEASE REMEDIES. 


The following are the letters of Mr. Schrottky regarding his 
remedy for leat-disease read at the recent meeting of the 
Planters’ Association :— 

Colombo, 6th February 1882. 
A. Philip, Esq., 
Secretary, Ceylon Planters’ Association, Kandy. 

Dear Srx,—In continuation of my letter of 16th November, 
and 31st May 1881, I have now the honor to forward you 
herewith, for the information of the Oommittee and mem- 
bers of the Association, my concluding notes on the results 
of my experiments in connection with coffee leaf disease. 
In addition, 1 desire to point out that these notes are based, 
not only on the reports accompanying but to a very great 
extent also on the evidence that has heen collected by me 


and made public from time to time as to the effect of the 
carbolized powder on the fungus at various times of the 
ear. 

a I have carefully considered not only the absolute results 
of the treatment, but also al! the surrounding circumstances, 
which could possibly tend to lead me to a wrong conclusion. 
More particularly has this been done with regard to the 
results at Gangapitiya estate, and I trust that some weight 
will be attached to my statement that there is no evidence 
existing that could qualify, to however small an extent, the 
results there obtained viz., the successful stamping out of 
disease in April and May, and the immunity from it as long 
as carbolized powder lasted (for the subsequent 7 months), 
during all which time the disease was prevalent in every 
surrounding estate; viz., Rajewelle, Gangawacte, Ambacotta, 
Mahaberiatenne and Mary Mount. The treatment was dis- 
continued at Gangapitiya at the end of December for want 
of carbolized powder, and leaf-disease has been making 
some progress since, but, considering the enormous mass of 
spores of the fungus that were supplied by the surrounding 
affected estates, this was reasonably to be expected, for we 
have every evidence now that to ensure absolute continued 
immunity from disease, the treatment must be continuous, 
except, perhaps, on completely isolated estates. 

The experience gathered during the Jast 18 months 
has been important, disclosing the period of the year 
when the fungus may be dealt with most successfully, 
and as I see my way clearly to modify the treatment, 
and, the form of application of the carbolic acid, so as to 
render its Action more continuous and effective during 
rainy weather, ani thus more successfully to guard against 
reinfection, I feel fully ju:tificd in having closed the 
results at the end of December, especially as I have 
already laid proof before the public that the growth of 
the fungus can be successfully arrested during January 
and subsequent months. 

Ihbavet, regret that the readiness with which the results 
obtained at Gangapitiya have been attributed to anything 
vatber than the treatment has greatly operated against my 
endeavours to arrange, |ecfore my departure for India, for 
a continuation of these experiments on a sufficiently large | 
scale to establish thoroughly at the end of another 12 
months the usefulness of theremedy. It has been argued 
that the immunity of Gangapitiya from lef-disease during 
all the time the t eatment was continued (9 months) was 
due to exc:ptional dryness of weather during the south- 
west-monsoon. But wfter careful enquiry I find that there 
has been no difference in r infall between Gangapitiya 
and the bulk of the estates with which it is compared viz. 
Gangawatte, Ambacotta, lower Rajawelle and Rajavwelle 
No. I and No. Il. Upper Rajawelle and Pallekelly had 
a little more ran during the south-west monsoon, but so 
far from this baving caused a greater development of the 
disease in the latter than in the former estates, the manager 
of Vallekelly and myself on a visit through \hese es'ates 
in October Jast came to the conclusion, from what we saw, 
that there was, on the co trary, Jess disease paeenehaly 
oe at Gangapitiya, Ambacottaand Rajawelle No. 1 a.d 

o. II. 

It has further been argued that belief in the efficacy of 
the treatment is co siderably shaken by the absence of 
disease in December on Vicloria and Henegahawelle estates. 
These two cstates are exceptionally situated; they are at 
the very end of the Duwhara district ; are separated from 
Gangapitiya by a range of wooded hills of nearly two 
miles !readth; hey have been more liberally treaied (the 
greater part of Heneguhawelle was manured with bulk 
only lately); and their history as regards time and severity 
of disease attacks (as appears from estate reports for the 
past years) difiers essentially from that of Gangapitiya and 
the bulk of estates in the Dumbraa valley. 

Seeing now how readily successful results are questioned 
on insufficient grounds, the Association will understand 
why I can scarcely be expected to continue the further — 
direction of these experiments, not having been able to 
obtain a suflicient acreage to operate upon during next — 
season. If only one or two estates are operated upon, 
the results, however successful, would always be open to be 
questioned on some ground or other, and I would have ~ 
thus devoted another year of my time to this work 
without being able to claim that recompense and recognition 
of services to which a universally acknowledged success — 
would entitle me. ; 
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should be carried on at say five different estates in differ- 
ent districts (Dumbara, Dikoya, Dimbula, Dolosbage, and 
~ Matale). 


There is a feeling gaining ground that, as considerable 
sums have already been spent by individual proprietors, 
the planting community ought, now that such promise of 
ultimate success is held out, to bear some share of the 
cost of systematically continuing these experiments. 


More especially, as, for a great deal of past expenditure, 
we have gained nothing except experience of how_ best 
to deal with the disease. If the leading members of the 
planting community will make the endeavour to collect 
subseriptious from their brother-planters to the extent of 
R3 to 4,000, I think I will have no difficulty with some 
more personal exertion in arranging for the rest. The 
most discouraging feature is the great want of interest 
generally displayed. 


I have delayed this communication so as to hear and 
answer what could be advanced by practical men against 
the general correctness of my conclusions.—I am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, Euernn CO. Scurorrky. 


Colombo, 13th February 1882. 
A. Philip, Esq., 
Secretary, Ceylon Planters’ Association, Kandy. 


Drar Srr,—With reference to my last letter on the 
subject of my experiments, and with more special refer- 
ence to my statements therein, that, during the last south- 
west monsoon, there was no difference of rainfall between 
Gangnpitiya and immediately surrounding estates, it may, 

erhaps, not be unnecessary for me to hand you detailed 
figures in support thereof. 


Summary of daily weather reports:— 
Gangapitiya Estate. Ainbacott and Dangawelle Estates 
* June 1881. 


9 days showery ... 9 days drizzle and showery. 


MMODUNESNececsss. L 5, THIN 
B20. ., une ..... .. 20, ,, fine. 
July. 
_ § days showery... 5 days drizzle. 
ine LING! ec. cccuds 6 ,, fine. 
August. 
10 days showery ... 6 days light drizzle. 
POL 55 MiG yoan's dates »  showery. 
J 20° ,, five. 
_ September. 


6 days showery .. 5 days drizzle and showery. 
PameUTOGMsless.20 5, fine. 
October. 
18 days rain & wet 6 days showery, 
PIN lieluleeeiedalces Ue bee 
18; fine. 


IT may further mention that besides what I have already 
ated regarding the exceptional situition, difference of 
past history &c., of Henegahawelle and Victoria estates, 
eompurison of the daily weather repor!s of the former 
estate by Messrs. Wh ttall & Co. bas shewn that, whereas 
He “od from the beginning of June to beginning of Octo- 
ber of last year reports rainfall on 80 cays, Henegahi- 
Welle reports rainfall on only 15 days during the same 


‘The difficulty I, and those working with me, have en- 
fountered, of keeping le f-disease out of comparatively 
Il areas, surrounded by affected coffee, and the imposs- 
bility of such areas remaining free from it after the 
treatment is discontinued, will, in the present light of 
our knowledge, I trust, be fully understood. 


_ Mr. Ward has" shewn to what great extent the atmo- 
a) here is laden with the spores of this fangus in all p rts 
the country, oe-pecally doring the periods of severe 
Alticks. This extent is far greater than I bad any reasons 
tO believe at ‘he outset of my experimentis, and this is 
What necessiiates such molification of the treatme: t with 
carbolic acid as will render its action more permanent.— 
am, deur sir, yours faithfully, 


Evuoenr C. Scnrotrxy. 


MELBOURNE. 

We have received a catalogue of 4,639 chests of 
tea to be sold on 9th Feb. Appended is the follow- 
ing report :—- 

Industrial and Technological Museum, Laboratory, 25th 
January, 1882. Report on Samples of Indian teas received 
from Messrs. James Henty & Oo. The following results 
week obtained upon analysis: — 

Per Centage Per Centage 


. Per Centage 
Name. of of 


(a) 
Mineral Ash. Extract. Soluble Salts. 
Assam Pekoes ... 552 46°20 3°42 
Assam Pekoes 
Souchong 5°40 44°60 3:00 
Cachar Pekoes 5°40 47-52 3°30 
Cachar Pekoes 
Souchong 5:20 44°28 3°00 
Darjeeling Teas 5°34. 42°68 3°12 
Dehra Doon Teas ... 5°80 41°60 278 
Indian Pekoes  ... 5°36 42°02 2:96 
Indian Pekoe 
Souchong 5°26 43°18 3:06 


We have carefully examined the above teas, the leads of 
which were cut under our supervision, the samples also 
being taken by us from the bulk. We guarantee these teas 
to be pure and free from any adulteration. 
J. Cosmo Nrewprry. 
Freperic Dunn. 

Particular attention is called to the high analysis of the 
Oachar Pekoes. 
The Cachar pekoes, to which attention is attracted, 
gave over 47} per cent of extract, but this is still 
considerably below the resulé obtained by Mr. Dunn 
from a specimen of Lool Condera tea: it actually 
yielded 52 per cent, a proportion entirely unpreced- 
ented. It will be observed that the Assam pckoes, 
although a little lower in total extract, exceeded the 
Cachar pekoes in soluble salts—giving so high a 
percentage as 3°42, The Dehra Doon teas, grown at 
2,000 feet elevation in 31° north, while they gave 
rather too high a proportion of mineral ash, gave 
the lowest results in the valuable properties of 
extract and soluble salts. 


CEYLON PRODUCE IN LONDON. 


QUININE Bark. YEARLY Lyrrorts. 


1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 

Calisaya 6,580 9,190 7,835 6,800 serons & cases 
Soft Columbian 16,370 15,3850 10,610 do bales 
New Granadian ( 44500 14,290 10,045 5,025 do do 
& Hard Pitayo.. 
Carthagena 6,480 5,360 5,770 2,625 do do 
East Indian & 

Qeylon......... 20,690 13,460 6,250 6,260 cases & ballots 


some small 


Total packages 78,250 58,670 45,250 31,320 packages 


Deliveries. 
1880. 1879. 1878. 1877 
Calisaya... 4,005 8.585 7,865 6,306 
Stock at the end of the year. 
Domest. 4,200 1,625 1,025 1,060 
Deliveries. 
New Granadian & 60,285 44,965 35,910 20,860 


Soft Grama] 


Hard Pitayo... 


Carthagena... ...{ Stocks at the end of the year. 
East Indian and | 23,970 12,580 8,065 6,560 
Ceylon... 
L881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 
Imports all kinds Ist 
Jan, to 3lst Dec. 22,278 75,800 64,042 33,795 pkgs, 
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Deliveries 1st Jan. 


to3lst Dec... ... 99,389 68,713 53,969 49,141 do 
Stock 3lst Dec. 48,876 26,045 19,022 9,256 do 


Montuty Imports or Obyton AND Hast INDIAN, 


1881. 1880. 1879. 

January ...about 800 =: 11,911 647 
Re bniiainy Wieser os 1,823 1,443 970 
March ee 1,586 1,306 1,040 
April Nee 1,095 1,336 813 
May bobinrey) 2,545 1,177 475 
June ers 1714 816 589 
July athe 2,794 6,552 1,138 
August bette ge 092 1,655 1,273 
September ... ,, 1,018 1150 1,293 
October Mat ee 313 563 1,329 
November ... ,, 595 1,147 1,750 
December ... ,, 1,206 1,186 2,097 
Total Packages... 16,081 20,192 13,414 


Your obedient servants, 
LEWIS & PHAT, 
BROKERS. 
6, Mincing Lane, London, 
27th January 1882. 


THE COFFEE GRUB AND- MASKELIYA 
COCKCHAFER. 
SPECIMENS WANTED FOR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


We give prominence to the following letter (with its 
enclosures) from Mr. Haldane, the writer of the Hssay 
on ‘‘ Coffee Grub’ published at this office :— 

Care of Messrs. Anderson, Anderson & Co., 
5, Fenchurch Avenue, L fidon, #.C., 
5th January 1882 
Messrs. A. M. & J. Ferguson, Colombo. 

Dear Srrs,— have to thank you for tie copies of my 
pamphlet on ‘‘Grub.” On receipt of them I distrib- 
uted them among people likely to give the subject 
some attention. One copy i gave to the Sield 
editor, and I call your attention to the notice taken 
from the issue of December 31st. 

I made enquiries as to the leading Entomological 
Societies, and will furnish them with copies. 

TI was introduced to Mr. Waterhouse, Kntomological 
Curator, British Museum, and gave him some dry 
specimens of the different cockcuafers, I regret I 
could not find a bottle with specimens preserved in 
spirits, which would have enabled a more careful 
examination to have been made by dissection. 

I enclose a copy of Mr, Watrrhouse’s letter on the 
subject, from which you will notice that the beetle 
I called the ‘‘ Maskeliya cockchafer” is, in all prob- 
ability, a new variety not previously described. Mr. 
Waterhouse, in subsequent conversation, pointed out 
the importance of furnishing the Mu-eum with speci- 
mens in spirits. These, I have no doubt, you will pro- 
cure for him. ; 

The “Bronze Beetle” requires further identification, 
though it evidently belongs to the Buprestide. 

The same remarks (about identification) apply to 
the ‘‘small eockchafer.” 

Mr. Wat rhouse will be obliged by having speci- 
mens of the ‘Ceylon beetles, especially the cock- 
chalers (about which there is still much to learn) 
and Ceylon moths, sent to the Museum, Beetles 
should be in epirits and addressed 

The Prin ipal Librarian, 
British Museum, London. 
For the Zoological Department. 

T was introduced to Dr. Gtinther, the head of the 
Department. He shewed great interest im the subj-et, 
and hoped tbat specimens of Ceylon insects would 
be sent, as the Museum is not very rich 1 thein, 
Perhaps you will agree to receive specimens from 
correspondents in the hills, and loweountry, and 


have them sent to the Museum, In this way much will 
be learned about your insect pests. 

The aikaline dressings, alluded to in the Field 
articles are, I fancy, rep»ated applications of lime—a 
course I have long advised planters to follow. The 
alvice given that planters must study the subject 
ab ovo 18 undoubtedly sound. No advice will be 
of the slightest use until planters can furnish entomo- 
logists with the life-hictury of the insects. 

{n most copies of the pamphlet I wrote a note 
reqursting any one who could give information on the 
question to communicate with your paper.—I am, dear 
sirs, yours truly, kh. C. HALDANE, 


(Copy.) British Museum, 
3rd January 1882, 
Dear Sir,—I have named the Ceylonese beetles so 


far as I am at present able. 

Fig. 1 is a species not in the Museum, and at 
preseut I do not know to what genus to refer it? 
1ihink it must be placed in Leucopholis for the present. 

Fig. 4. Family Rutelide; Mimela Xanthorrhina 
of Hope. 

Fig. 5. No specimen; I know nothing like it. 

Fig. 6. Melolonthidz, Lachnosterna, very near L, 
costatus, Walker. 

Fiz. 13. Lachnosterna pinguis, Walker. (Does not 
quite agree with type, but I think it is the same 
Sp-cics. ) 

Hig. 15 Cetoniidze Clinteria chloronota, Blanchard. 

Fig, 23-24. Leucopholis pinguis, of Burmeister. 

The brown one (23) was de-cribed by Wa'ker under 
the name Melolontha rubiginosa; but Burmeister’s 
name must stand, supposing 23 and 24 to be’ the 
same species, as [ believe. So far as I have seen, 23 are 
all'males and 24 all females, al 

Fiz, 28. (Rutelide) Anomala elata of Fabricius, 

‘There are a great many more Melolonthide found in 
Ceylon, but for practical purposes I expect you have 
mentioned all that are necessary.—Believe me, yours 
very truly, (Signed) Cuas. O. Waternouse, 


COCKCHAFERS VERSUS COFFER. 
(Field, 31st December 1881.) 


«All about Grub: including a Paper on the Grub 
Pest in Ceylon. Bring the result of observations on 
the Cockchafers and their Larve, in connection with 
Cotfee Planting.” By R,. C, Haldane. Colombo: A. 
M. & J. Ferguson, 1881, 8vo., plates. 

The author of the little pamphlet with the above 
at first sight, somewhat whimsical title (for which 
he is probably not answerable), deserves every credit 
for his attempt to investigate a somewhat difficult 
subject, a correct knowledge of which is of the 
higlest importance to cofiee planters. Evidently an 
entomologist, but writing as a practical man for others 
like himself, he has put together notes derived from 
actual experience, referring to the habits and earlier 
stages of the Lamellicorn beetles belonging to the 
families Melolonthidee and Cetoniide, of which the 
larvee commit vast ravages in Ceylonese coffee plant- 
ations. He is quite aware of the imperfect nature 
of his observations, and adds a MS. note begging 
for additional information on the life-history ot the 
insects to which he refers, to be sent to Messrs. 
Ferguson for publication in the well-known ‘ ey/on 
Observer. We tear that it is out of the power of 
anyone but a resilent to aid in this good work—at 
all events, until more precise particulars are obta ned. 
There is. no attempt at scientific identilication of the 
beeiles veferred to, and tie rough figures given scarcely 
admit of the formation of a sound opitio: as to their | 
specii¢c status, consilering the numerous South Liudian 
representatives of Ancylonycha and its allies, They — 
are, however, probably quite accurate enough for ree 
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~ cognition as foes by the unfortunate planter; and 
the best counsel we can give is to urge on the 
sufferers the necessity for an accurate biological study, 
continuing Mr. Waldane’s praiseworthy beginning. 
~The very excellent work in the Reports of Riley 
and other American economic entomologists may be 
taken as a standard. 
So far as they go, Mr. Haldane’s observations are 
4 eminently intelligible and appeal to the common sense 
of his readers. ‘Che system of planting has developed 
an abundance of food more suitable for the larvee 
of the beetles than their natural pabulum, and the 
excessive rainfall of the last four years has me- 
chanically aided their increase by loosening the soil, 
facilitating ifs penetration both by the grub and 
perfect insects. Rich soil, especially where there is 
ecaying timber, seems to be most affected. 
Mr. Haldane has instinctively tried all the methods 
which have sufficed for keeping down the injuries 
occasionally inflicted by our European cockchafer ; 
but the luxuriance of tropical life is far too great 
for such superficial safeguards as hand-picking, col- 
lecting on sheets, &e. We may note that French 
-agriculturists have found alkaline dressings the most 
certain, speedy, and economical mode of destroying 
the larve. It is during the earlier stages, when 
these are accurately known, that the real work must 
be done: and it surely is not too much to expect 
that at least the most destructive kinds should 
be readily and thoroughly investigated, ab ovo, At 
present there seems some discrepancy of opinion as to 
the larvie of some of them, though, from “the figures 
given, we should think the ‘‘grey grub’ most prob- 
ably that of one of the Cvtoniide. It is stated 
. 19) that larve of this kind, which presented no 
stinguishing characteristics, ‘‘ turned into two distinct 
rieties of beetles, a proof of how impossible it is 
to distinguish variety in the immature insect.” The 
thors note shows that he recognizes the inaccuracy 
these remarks; there would, of course, be little 
lifficulty to an entomologist in discriminating between 
he larve of a Cetonia and of a Melolontha (amongst 
other things the head is not as broad as the body 
m the former, thouzh it is in the latter), and there 
must have been some confusion in the experiment, 
In detecting the sexes also, the antennz will generally 
be found of use, as the foliated club is (sometimes con- 
picuously and usually appreciably) larger in the male. 
One of the Buprestidx is represented, with the 
emark that it probably does no harm. But the 
urvie of species of this family are all internal veget- 
ible feeders, and are occasionally very destructive 
'plant life; so Mr, Haldane’s first idea in figuring 
t umong the enemies was most likely correct. 
The natural enemies of the ‘‘grnb” are referred to, 
find an instance of attack by a carnivorous beetle is 
recorded at p. 13. This, in all probability one of the 
real family Carabidew, is imagined (p. 31) to be a 
lung-beetle by another observer, whose notes are re- 
produced. Among them is an expression of belief 
\ pasue has taken so firm a hold on a large 
e coffee districts, that individual efforts 
n have no effect in reducing it, and that the aid 
of Government must be invoked. The home author- 
ity is here intended, as ‘‘it appears to be useless 
to expect much activity or assistance from the local 


(From an Old Colonist ) 

About the beginning of last year gem-digging was 
commenced on a large scale in Bambarabotuwa, The 
t spot that seoms to haye attracted attention was 
kunagahadola, on the lower end of the Petigal- 


Baa ange, as it joins the Bambarabotuwa hills, about 


mrs 


| search for precious stones, and 


12 miles west of Balangoda. There is a hardly 
practicable foot-path to the spot from Pelmadulla. 
Harly in 1881 several large ‘‘catseyes” were found here, 
and during the middle of the year there were, it is said, 
over a thousand men hard at work in the gem-pit:, 
about Kekunagahadola and Lilwalahena, about half 
a mile to the south. About this time a large number 
of diggers established themselves on the private pro- 
perty in the forests of Hapugastenna and Kundra- 
galla, where they found rubies and sapphires. he pits 
they sank are about 12 fees deep and 15 square, To 
the depth of about 4 feet the usual reddish yellow soil 
is found, discolored towards the surface by vegetable 
matter; below this there is a stratum of from a foot to 
eighteen inches thick, of gravel, sand and well-rolled 
pebbles, iv all respects similar to the bed of a stream. 

It isin this stratum that the gems are found. In 
some of the pits, tunnels have been formed for 
many yards, which must be very dangerous, as no 
attempts are made to shore up the earth. Some 
months ago the Assistant Government Agent of Ratna- 
pura brought a certain number of diggers before 
the District Court, and it is said that the District 
Judge fined them R10 each. They appealed to 
the Supreme Court, and the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court was quashed, the fines being refunded to 
the diggers, who immediately renewed their oper2'ions 
on the Crown lands in the forests about Kekunagala- 
dola, where there are at present several hundreds 
at work, 

The Massana estate is at the upper end of the forest 
to the east of Kekunagahadola and _ Lilwalahena, 
and a small piece of land on the property has been 
rented to the diggers at the rate of R50 a month. 
Here also catseyes would appear to be the principal gems 
found. When poor Criiwell was in charge of this estate, 
the late Dr. Rudolf Gygax went with him and some other 
friends in search of precious stones, and though they 
found nothing of much value poor Gygax considered that 
a properly organized search on scientific principles 
would be likely to prove highly remunerative, but 
we were all so sure of making fortunes then with 
coffee, that no one liked the idea of allowing auy- 
thing to take his attention off the one absorbing } 1r- 
suit, Amongst the rumonrs in Boltumbe and Bam- 
barabotuwa, it is said, that a Moorman with two 
Kandians from Balangoda went into the Wellaw: ya 
forest, up the bed of the Welawe streain, 
and in two days returned with a catseye, for which 
they were offered 1,000 in Balangoda, The roads 
opened over thirty years ago in  Bambara- 
botuwa and Boltumbe, are in many places almost 
obliterated. ‘bey were traced by (rovernment, anil 
sections were made of them, and they were forme | 
into very superior bridle-paths by the planters. Sue 
portions of them as are used by the villagers are stil! 
almost fit for cart traffic; in some places they hay 
been blocked up for chena cultivation, and the approache 
to the chenas cut through, so that the trace i 
difficult to find. ‘Lhe Road Committees seem to ignore 
the line altogether, although few parts of the island 
areinsuch great need of being opened up by roads. 

If there were any well-defined law on the subject 
of gem-digging, it is more than probable that capital 
would be forthcoming for the due prosecution of the 
that an important 
business would spring up, and bring wealth and civil- 
iz\tion into what is now the wildest and most savage 
part of Ceylon. But in the present uncertainty as 
to the claims of the Government, and the apparent 
absence of all law on the subject, no one who h 
anything to lose can engage in such a speculation. 
The consequence is that the persons now occupied in 
gem-digging are more like banditti than laborers, 
and lead a very lawless and reckless sort of existence, 
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There certainly can be no reason for leaving the 
precious stones hidden in the bowels of the earth, 
where they have been for countless ages, but the 
present state of all matters connected therewith cannot 
be considered creditable to acommunity under Huro- 
pean control. 

It is notin this way that the Kuropeans at the head 
of affairs in Borneo manage the gold washing, at 
Sambos, Pontianak and Banjirmassing ; and unless the 
Bambarabotuwa gem-diggers are looked after, we may 
look out for something startling one of thsee fine 
mornings. 

[In a private note to a friend, the writer adds:—‘ ‘We 
had to clear our way along our old bridle-path from 
Boltumbe and in doing this came on several snakes. 
I send you one whole, which the natives, as usual, say 
is deadly 1 ; \it certainlyjlooks a dangerous beast to me, 
and the head of a big reptile that could not be got into 
tbe bottle2. The snake the head belonged to was 
basking in the sunshine on a rock in the middle of 
the path. I have made drawings of the gem-diggers, 
huts, and of the hills where hundreds of gem-diggers 
are now in active operation. Could you put me in the 
way of sending them to one of the illustrated papers? 
I think they are the kind of things that such papers 
would reproduce. I send with this a short account of 
what I saw and heard during my trip. We did not 
find any people at work on our land, but we put up 
in a very good hut they had built, and saw plenty 
more huts and no end of gem-pits.” We shall be glad 
to forward the sketches and the above description to 
the editor of the Graphic, who, we doubt not, will 
be very ready to make use of them.—Kp, 


SHEEP-FARMING IN QUEENSLAND. 
A correspondent sends us a description of a visit 


to a sheep-farm in Queensland by a friend who is 
making 2tour of the world. We extract the follow- 
ing :— 


Queensland, in the island continent of Australia, though 
only last year it attained its majority as a distinct and 
separate colonies, is notthe least among the Australian 
colonies, ranking ratheras the third in size, with an area 
equal to twenty-three per cent of the whole area of 
that island, antipodeal to Britain, and which, though 
tight, can hardly be learned little. * * * 

Plenty of elbow-room there is within its boundaries, 
for, on an area of 669,520 square miles, there are only 
in this, the census year of 1881, 218,000 persons; or, on 
the average, each person, whether man, woman, or child, 
may look over a space of 2,0CO acres, as, in a sense, being 
personal property. i 

That the personal interest, in districts known to, or 
occupied by, the squatter, is a large one, the principal 
export, wool, by which the colony is perhaps more part- 
icularly known, declares. Other growths, other products, 
are now rapidly making their way in its export lists, but 
“pevenons a nos moutons” ! 


1 This is one of the pit vipers, the kunakatuwa 
and polon-telissa of the Sinhalese, the Hypnale nepa, 
an oily-looking, flat-headed, marbled snake, very com- 
mon from the coast up to 6,000 feet elevation. It 
has been erroneously figured in Davy’s History of 
Ceylon as the ‘‘ karawala,” which is the Bungarus 
Ceylonensis, 

2 The head indicates its close affinity to As- 
pidura Copii, so rare in 1864, when Giinther’s work 
on the Reptiles of British India was published, that 
only one specimen was known, and this was 
conjectured to be from Ceylon. It has since been 
found in Dikoya, and one specimen exists in the 
Colombo Museum. The head sent proves that it is 
an aberrant form or new species of Aspidura. Could 
our friend try and secure an entire specimen of this 
snake 7—W. F. rh 


In the Queenslander, a weekly newspaper published in 
Brisbane, which, I believe, goes generally through the 
town or country parts of the colony, several firms of 
stock and station agents have, weekly, announcements of 
stock and stations for sale which may may afford an idea 
of the belongings of squatters, which name still is used 
in reference to the representatives of the pastoral interest. 
One firm may advertize fifty stations, in one issue of 
the paper, for sale, varying in size from 50 to 2,000 
square miles, and perhaps, as in one case was counted, 
averaging 500 square miles. 

A few are reported as unstocked—several are stocked 
with cattle and sheep—a number with sheep counted by 
tens and scores of thousands, and the majority with 
cattle, also numbering thousands in teens and even scores. 
One station, offered for sale in the month of November, 
was stated to consist of about 190 square miles and to 
be held at an annual rental of a sum equivalent to Is 4d 
per acre! 

Of the fifteen districts into which Queensland, polit- 
ically, is divided, that of the Darling Downs, discovered 
by Allan Cunningham, the botanical explorer, and called 
by him after Governor Darling, is perhaps well-known in 
the temple of pastoral fame. To its devotees, at least, it 
bears a charmed name, 


Roughly, from its extremities, which have almost the 
form of a square, it extends over3° of latitude and longit- 
ude, and more exactly covers an area of 25,300 square 
miles. Four and one half of such districts would equal 
the United Kingdom in area nearly. Accordingly to 
the Queensland Gazetteer which is, and should be, an 
authoritative publication, Darling Downs “is the richest 
pastoral district in the colony, and also comprises a vast 
extent of fine agricultural land.” Sheep grow to a good 
size, and their wool is of good quality. Away west, 
on the plains watered by the rivers Barcoo, Thomson and 
Upper Flinders, sheep thrive well, but they are not so 
easily reached by a tourist as those of the Darling Downs 
which lie immediately to the west of Moreton district, in 
which Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, is situated. A 
Government railway, starting from Brisbane, now runs 
west through the northern part of the Darling Downs 
district with a present terminus at Roma, in Maranoa, 
the district to the west of Darling Downs. The railway 
has, by degrees, been constructed within the last decade 
of years. Having the opportunity to visit a station, 
where the squatter’s harvest, or shearing was in full 
swing, not far away from the line of railway, as it passes 
through Darling Downs, first thought and second thought 
we equally ready to jump at the offer, as a chance of 
seeing a representative Queensland station while the bustle 
of its busiest season could be mixed with. , 

“But surely,” thought the tourist, after alighting from 
the railway train, mounting a buggy by the side of the 
manager of the station, being driven a distance of a 
couple of miles or so, and being told that a large shed 
fifty yards off to the right was the wool shed where 
shearing was going on—‘“there must be some mistake. 
There is no appearance of bustle there. Where are the 
sheep, shorn or unshorn. There is not even a ‘baa’ to be 
heard. They don’t do this thing so in the old country. 
Is it a ‘new chum’ he’s thinking of playing upon?” 
But a “new chum’’s five months experience in Australia 
directs him to wait for the dénouement patiently after 
returning from the house where at first he was set down. 
The house is a comfortable one-storied building, with, at 
the time, a beautiful scarlet-coloured, fuchsia-like flower- 
ing creeper meandering over the sides and along the 
verandah, which opens out on a pleasantly tree-shaded 
garden kept in good order by an industrious pigtailed 
oriental. A creek, with permanent water with ample) 
swimming space for open-air bathers, is close at hand. 
For domestic and bathing purposes in the house, and for 
watering the plants in the garden, water, by horse-pow 7 
is pumped from the creek to reservoir tanks from which 
it can, by gravitation, flow down to its destination. © 

There is a slight inaccuracy in the foregoing sentence, 
becanse the bath-house is a little buildmg in the garden 
a few steps off from the main building. Jf one cant 
be accurate, one shuld be as accurate as one can. 

The kitchen &c., with servants’ quarters, is also a little 
way off, but connected withit by a covered and creeper- 
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yarious station hands. stables for saddle and working 
horses; astore with all sorts of miscellaneous articles 
necessary for food, drink, clothing, medicine and general 
outdoor requirements and operations, in charge of a 
storekeeper; Workshops for carpenter and smith ; a small 
wooden church where service is held once a month bya 
resbyterian clergyman from a town fully a score of miles 
off to the westward; a hut with underground cellar where 
beef or mutton is kept when fresh and salted for ration 
requirements ; and a butcher’s yard where the animals 
ere run in, slaughtered, and dressed. Stables have just 
been mentioned. !n Queensland, particularly, not so much 
in the southern Australian colonies, it may be noticed 
that horses are treated as if they really were understood 
to be “ sociable’? animals, * % * 
From a hill near the house there lies before the on- 
looker a flat and widely stretching vlain, in this year 
of drought too dry and parched along its surface to 
adden eyes devoted to a pastoral ovcupation. Here and 
here rise ridges with closely-growing belts and trees, and 
tones—not found on the plain—cropping thickly to the 
surface. At one or two points on the horizon hills, more 
w less elevated, mark the boundary of the prospect there 
ore thoroughly defined than at other point. where the 
ain itself, unbrokenly, is lost to sight in hazy dimness 
the sun from an unclouded sky beats hotly down. Solid 
man flesh exposed in open air is then anything but 
“ aisy”! 
: Daring shearing time ona station visitors must be very 
much de trop. How much therefore had such an one to 
be thankful for when not only the shearing operations 
muld be seen but when also those fellows in charge of 
€ out-door arrangements went out of their way, in their 
usiest time, to show a “new chum ’ as much as possible 
fitheir department! Riding round part of the station, 
opportunities were made or arose, gaye the stranger 
in idea of its size. It oceuniesthe greater part of 200,000 
acres; more exactly it is about 273 square miles in extent 
d if in one square block would have sides 16 miles in, 
gth. It is of a somewhat irregular shape, as it hap- 
j however. It is fenced and divided into paddocks, 
some of which are thousands of acres broad. As was 
mentioned previously, this year and tho former one also, 
have been very dry, and the downs do not appear to ad- 
vantage. Where at present the grass is only inches high, 
it would be numbered by feet in an ordinary season, as 
suthorities tell, and as the rich-looking soil would also 
le The country is all voleanic, thereabout, and the 
soil sometimes black, sometimes red, has been formed, 
uccording to geologic lore, of the now decomposed lava, 
which had spread all over the plain in its molten state. 
Nostones are to beseen there on the plain, the soil is pure 
and unmixed. How forthe best soil goes down is generally 
matter of conjecture. Its depth is in mazy places 
unted in hundreds of feet. I have seen the statement made 
in print, in referenco to some coloured photographs of such 
country on view in the Brisbane Musuem, what“ the ne 
plus ultra of a ‘run, climate apart, isvoleanic soil for the 
én country, with salt-bush ridges running through it.” 
The salt-bush ridges are liked on account of the saline 
plants which find nourishment there from the salt known 
to be present in soil decomposed from carboniferous rocks. 
So goes the theoretical explunation, and, where nature fails 
in supplying the amount of saline plants necessary to the 
health of thousunds of sheep—which, perhaps, she had 
t calculated on—art steps in and supplies the salt in the 
mm by which it is known incommerce. It is carted out 
ynd spread on the plains, and the sheep take it greedily. 
Queensland, on the whole, is, naturally, unsatisfactorily sup- 
Plied with water. Here again art stepsin. Dams are con- 
structed or windmill aud other power is taken advantage 
of to get a required supply. 
_ Large dams are made on the plain to store up the rain- 
Water when it comes. 
had been made at tho corners of four large paddocks where 
they united, in order to water all four, Hyen in the extremity 
of the dry season, there was a good supply stored-up, though 
& proportion of what could be stored. That thesheep 
Bezecinte the place wag easily evident by the bare ground 
1 round its borders and by the number, standing, drink- 
ing in tho water, or 1¢ yosing about, having drank. My 
*suide, philosopher and friond” estimated the gathering 


fos passage. Near the house there ave several houses for 


At ono place on the station a dam |} 


| 
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as something approaching to 10,000 head. Windmills, on 
American principles, are often used. At one place the water 
is to be stored in a 10,000 gallon tank, from which, re- 
gulated by ball-cveks, it can flow along wooden troughs, 
lined with corrugated iron, laid out on the plain in two op- 
posite directions for the sheep to drink from at will. A 
new tank was beivg erected at that particular place. A 
small dam had been excavated first, but it was found that 
the water evaporated very quickly. Our peregriaation that 
day landed us at thit place where the workmen engaged 
had knocked off fir their midday meal, of which we also 
partook. <A sheet was rigged up under the windmill, and 
all hands gathered round. (It is very hot on the plain at 
noon.) Boiled salt beef was handed round in a tin dish, and 
each “ hand” suited himself by means of his pocket knife. 
“ Damper,” flour baked in the ashes of a fire, when well- 
made is very good bread, and is also cut up by each diner. 
Tea, boiled over a wood fire in a “billy,” or flagon, was 
served to each person in small “ pints,” or tin mugs. 

Hungry men can fall to with a relish to such food. ‘he 
tea has a peculiar ‘ bush” flavour, which, however, is not 
by any means objectionable. (Generally tin plates, knives 
and forks are used, but as the men working at the tank 
were only there pro tem. such impedimnta were dispensed 
with. They slept under canyas with low stretchers on which 
to lay their “swag,” or blanket.) The water from under- 
ground is generally brackish. The wells may be 100 to 
200 feet deep, partly attained to by excavation, wooden 
planks being fixed at the side, and partly by boring ma- 
chinery. As showing the result of the drought on the plain, 
skeletons of sheep wire numerously lying about. In one 
paddock, there were more than an ayerage number notice- 
able: there, several hundreds had been burned to death dur- 
ing a fire, In sucha case sheep stand helplessly, and make 
no effort to save themselves, 


Then follows a detailed description of sheep-shearing, 
accompanied by a plan of the shearing-house. 


A DESTROYER OF WHITE ANTS. 


We have had, in the course of our career, many 
inquiries as to how to get rid of white ants, but we 
have always looked upon these pests as one of the 
ills which flesh is heir to in this country. But, at the 
last meeting of the Agri-Horticultural Society, we see 
that a supposed antidote to white ants bas been 
invented, for Dr. R. F. Thompson submitted a speci- 
men of his antidote with the following letter :— 
“T read a letter from Messrs. Octavius Steel & Co., 
in the proceedings of the Society some months back 
(November 1880) with advertence to white ants causing 
some of the managers of their tea estates much an- 
noyance and uneasiness, I have given the matter 
much attention, and now beg to submit a sample of 
a specific prepared entirely from vegetable matter, 
which, I trust, will meet with success. The lower 
portion of the plant should be painted with it or 
smeared periodically ; it will gradually dissolve and 
run down, destroy or remove these pests, and tend 
to nourish the plants or trees. 1 should like it 
tried on trees in the immediate vicinity of white ants, 
The Secretary mentioned that he had transferred a 
portion of this material to Messrs. Octavius Steel & 
Co., who had forwarded it to one of their gardens, 
where the pest is very rife, and had promised to com- 
municate the result.” We shall look forward with 
some anxiety to see whether it is succesful or not, 
—Asian. 


COMMERCE BETWEWN AUSTRALIA AND 
THE EASTERN WORLD 


is thus noticed in the Sydney Morning Herald of 
January 18th:— 
Althongh there bas now been for many years a 


regular steam service between India and Australia, the 
direct trade between the two oguntries has not been 
much developed. At one time India took considerable 


quantities of our gold for the purpose of coinage, 
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but that trade has now ceased. The recent develop- 
ment of the tea industry in India gives, however, 
some indication of the beginnings of a new trade, At 
both the International Exhibisions in Australia, India 
was represented, though far better in Melbourne 
than in Sydney; and the Indian tea was brought more 
directly under the notice both of the trade and of 
consumers. But the steam communication is not 
quite direct enough to give to this trade all its re- 
quisite facilities. Calcutta, rather than Bombay, is 
the place of export ior such commodities as are most 
likely to finda market in Australia, Yet the latter 
port is the main rendezvous of the steam fleet, and 
is the more convenient for that purpose. Produce 
coming down from Calcutta and intended for Australia 
has to be transhipped at Galle, which is little better 
than an open roadstead; and during the monsoon 
months, the steam company naturally objects to become 
responsible for valuable cargo. There is not trade enough 
at present for a direct line of steamers from Calcutta, 
We seldom send sailing ships from Australian ports 
there except with horses and coal, and though such 
vessels might bring back direct return cargoes, there 
is an increasing disinclination now to put valuable 
cargoes in sailing vessels. ‘ime means money, and 
mor-over there is risk of such commodities as tea 
getiing spoilt on a long passage. What is wanted 
there:ave is some form of direct steam communication 
between Calcutta andthe principal Australian ports. 
We have it with China, we have it occasionally with 
Bombay, but Calcutta has been out of the running. 
Perbaps the best chance of establishing such com- 
munication lies in our export of coal. Now that 
compound engines have so redaced the consumption of 
coal, especially at low speed, steam-colliers are coming 
into use not only for carrying coal short distances, 
but even for long voyages; and it may soon become 
remunerative to send coal in this way to Calcutta and 
bring back produce. We do send coal to China 
in steamers and bring back produce. We may thus 
gradually find a market in India for other com- 
modities besides coal. Our tinned meat, tinned 


fruits and jams are quite suitable for the Anglo-— 


Indian market. Grapes and apples have already 
been sent to Caleutta and Ceylon, and landed in good 
order. Railway timber is in demand in India, and 
satisfactory experiments have been made with copper 
ore and tin. There is also some demand for coarse 
wools. What we could get from Calcutta in return 
would be such articles as tea, jute goods, fancy goods 
spices, oils, oilcakes, grain, and some delicate fabrics. 
A trade of this kind takes its time to grow, but will 
grow where the interchange is natural, and where 
facilities are provided. Some of the richest and most 
productive part of India has its natural outlet at the 
mouth of the great river which drains Bengal. But 
though English dominion began there, and thougha 
great centre of commerce must always exist there, 
Australia has not hitverto had such direct con- 
nection with it, as it hxs with other parts of the world. 
As a claimant for our trade, Caleutta has hitherto been 
at a disadvantage. The leader of commerce there, 
howeyer, are aware of the growing importance of Aus- 
tralia, are increasingly anxious to see direct communic- 
ation established, and ure prepared to give it every 
encouragement, 

In a recent number of the Ceylon Observer, the editor 
observes :— : 

“A planter writes :—‘ The bread supplied to us here 
is oftentimes mixed with rice-flour, atid is very dear. 
How is it we do not get cheap wheaten flour from 
Australia now, say in kegs of 14}lb.; as also butter 
and cheese at cheap rates; also good solid biscuits ? 
Planters would purchase such provisions regularly, if 
svldcheap. We cannot any longer look to England for 
cheap diary produce, Australia must now supply us,’ 
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Finer wheat and finer flour than Australia produces, 
the world cannot show. But, to stand our damp hot 
climate, the flour must come in tin casesfrom Ausiralia 
or it must, immediately after arrival, be put into tins 
or large earthenware jars. Biscuits and cheese, too, 
ought to be obtained from the Australian colonies at 
rates cheaper than England can afford ; while, with care 
in preparation, packing and carriage, butter should be 
included. Both butter and cheese of good quality and 
in good condition have reached Ceylon from Melbourne. 
There are periods of the year, however, when butter 
becomes scarce and dear in many parts of Australia. 
The great wants are frequent intercourse, cheap freights, 
and special arrangements for carrying butter, fresh 
meat, fruit, &c. Those wants will yet be supplied, we 
feel certain, and a mutually profitable trade established, 
between the eastern and the southern colonies of 
Britain.” 


CURE FOR CRICKETS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ MADRAS MAIL.” 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ Distracted ” complains, 
in your issue of the 11th instant, of ‘‘ a plague of 
crickets.” If he will try the Oodbuttee in fumigat- 
ing his rooms, or sprinkling freely over the places, 
a solution of carbolic acid, he will at once get rid of 
his ‘‘ plagues ?”—Yours, &c., JOHN SHORTT. 

Yercaud, 14th Feb. 


COFFEE DYING OUT FROM DISEASE IN BRAZIL. 


Through the medium of the ably and honestly con- 
ducted Rio News, ‘we shall soon know the truth and 
the whole truth about Brazil. In the paper of 24th 
December there is a scathing denunciation of the policy 
of so aiding private enterprize by Government grants 
of guarantees to private ‘‘usines” as really to strangle 
independent action. The writer shews the deleterious 
effect of the bolstering up policy on sugar and other 
industries as well as coffee, and we should wish to copy 
the whole article. But considerations of available space — 
compel us to confine ow extracts to what is said about — 
coffee. It will be seen that not only is disease pre- 
valent amongst coffee in Brazil, but disease of so fatal — 
a nature that in fourteen years once productive coffee 
orchards had become a thing of the past in a district 
whence the infection was rapidly spreading. What the 
specific disease is, we are not informed, but it is eyid- 
ently as deadly as our fungus. It may be the affection 
of which we have heard: the trees perishing from the 
attacks of myriad insects on their roots. Anyhow, we 
now know that, if Brazil possesses much young and 
proiuctive coffee, the older plantations are perishing 
from disease. Over-production will be checked by this 
fact as well as by its own direct effect of low prices. 
We quote as follows :— 


One of the great obstacles in the way of a per- 
manent industrial development in this country—and 
we propore to speak plainly—is the lack of individual 
independence and enterjrize. This serious defect is 
one which has grown out of a long eeries of administrat- 
ive errors, aud is to day gaining so strong a hold 
upon the country that it promises to defeat not only 
the development desired, but to strangle the develop 
ment already secured. ‘That this statement is perfectly 
just let us take up any industry that our Brazilian 
friends may choose to name. 

First and foremost among all the industries of the 
country is that of coffee production, This great 
industry is so well adapted to the soil and climate of — 
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Brazil that it has attained a magnitude far beyond that | of the Government. The powers which should be 
of any other country in the world. Year after year | left to the municipalities and parishes are all cen- 
it has steadily grown in area, and the reputation of | tered here in Kio de Janeiro, No one can come or go 
its product bas gone out through the world in almost | without seeing and feeling the influence and power 
as great a proportion, Apparently it lacks no single | of the imperial government. And so the people 
element which can contribute to the successful devel- | have been compelled to come to the government for 
opment of a great industry ; but is this really the | everything, and have very naturally been led to 
case? Some months since we visited the municipality | expect corresponding assistance and protection in all 
of S. Fidelis, in the valley of the Parahyba, where the | their needs. Instead of studying the plant diseases 
late minister of agriculture found coffee production | and insect plagues, which afilict his industry, the 
dying out through the ravages of some mysterious dis- | planter turns to the minister for help, and actually 
ease, We had derived an impression from the accounts | sees himself impoverishel and ruined in the waiting. 
given of this coffee-plant disease that it was a new one, When over-production occurs, instead of turning his 
and that efforts were to be madeto prevent its spread- | attention to other products, or improving the quality 
ing into other municipalities. The real facts of the | and decreasing the cost of his product, he helplessly 
case were, however, that thisdisease had existedin S turns to the government for succor. It is needless 
Fidelis forsome twelve or fourteen years, and that no | to argue that all this is radically and dangerously wrong. 
efforts whatever had been made to suppress it, From PO Ps es 
small beginnings in the municipality the disease had itt Eee z a 
been gradually spreading in all directions—southerly SYNTHESIS (POSSIBLE?) OF CINCHONA 


- into the fertile municipality of Sanlia Maria Magdalena ALKALOIDS 
northerly into that of S. Antonio de Padua, west. ; S. ; 
erley into the famous coffee-producing district of We all know what analysis of the alkaloids means, 


Cantagallo. In response to our inquiries we were | or, at avyrate, of the bark which contains the al- 
told that it was the business of the government to | kaloids. Analysis is just the separation of a com- 
study ag chgol the Siscase, becatice the public BOY pound into its constituents, while chemical syathesis 
Gemved a large revenue from it. ages notind two | is the union of elements so as to form a com- 

persons who agreed as to the peculiarities of the dis- Be HAE 1s, ei Can aA ee 
ease, nor could we hear of one single person who had | Pound. Analysis must first, however, reveal all the 
made an effort to destroy it. he simple remedies | elements of a compound, before a successful attempt 
used by fruitegrowers to protect their trees, such as | can be made at construction or re-construction. But 
lime, salt, tobacco, or carbolic acid washes, had never | 41) the constituents of the cinchona barks have not yetre 
been thought of, nor WEST Eien Oke disposed to employ vealed themselves to scientific tests however searching. A 
them. veryone was waiting for the government to Nenteiae Seat ee es 1 863 tif 
do something: either to study and destroy the dis- | UW a/Kalold has just been discovered, and scientific 
ease, or to substitute a sugar usine, with guarantee of | men themselves feel that more remains to be dis- 
interest for thedying coffee industry. And in tbe | covered before nature can be imitated in the ‘* anti- 
meantime the once highly productive coffee orchards | dote” she has provided for the ‘ bane” of paludal 
of S. Fidelis have become a thing of the past, andthe | ayq malarious fevers. Indeed the popular belief is 
planters are patiently waiting for the government to daaeeng ie eee ie athe beh aeiete ale aL 
set them up in some other kind of business. PO ne eno se S EDR Ar RY Ca ep 
This illustration—and it is but one among the many know all that can be known of the elements of beef : 
—proves the fatal lack of individual enterprize even and yet, in the production of beef, Liebig, were 
in the most flourishing industry of the country. Who | he living, would have to vonfess himself surpassed by 
knows but what it would have been possible to | the most stupid ox that ever grazed the mead and 
ae perenne’ ny 2 Ree nO ee al 4g0 | *‘yuminated” without a thought of science. The 

y ne simple application of an inexpensive | . era? 5 coir i eden 

wash ? And yet, no one seems even to have thought chemist when he had done his best to produce a steak or 
sirloin, would have to sing in the words of the old song 


‘of such a thing. A few simple experiments might 
have saved this industry to the municipality, and | ‘‘There’s something wanting.” But of the cinchora 


added incalculably to its wealth. Asit is, the fatal | alkaloids science, as yet, knows even less than she does 
policy of waiting upon Government aid has destroyed 
‘the industry, and impoverished the planters; and 


of beef: less of man’s most valuable medicine than she 


oY; Vor me , , if 7A 

still further, it has even prevented the substitution oc OF ae peak nea ne Oe poouby ever 
‘of another indnstry. the alkaloids of natura ly grown barks can be perfectly 
- In another sense, this same mistaken policy is | imitated by chemical processes, however elaborate and 
bringing a crisis upon the coffee industry which pro- | skilful. Some(hing will be wanting. Dr. Hugo Miiller, 
mises to end in serious loss and disaster. What | as quoted in the latest report of the Kew Gardens 
planter knows that there is nearly three-quarters of | published, that for 1880, not only admits the chem- 
eonion bags of pes ace o ae BY nee, aoa | ical difficulty, but he very shrewdly points out that, 
a a pera of Fees and that the conaninine eae: | if bark from which as much as 10 per cent of alkal- 
of the world are actually glutted ? And yet thearea of | oids are sometimes extracted can be cheaply pro- 
production is being steadily increased, the cost of | duced, the pecuniary temptation for science to exert 
production tends upward, and there is no improve- | herself in the direction indicated will not exist. Dr, 
ment in quality. otwithstanding an increased ex- | 
port the planters find themselves with an enormous 
stock on hand; and so they come to the govern- | ~ ; bat Z : 
ment for assistance in introducing their product to | fr vanilla and indigo. Our impression is a very 
new consuming markets. In the face of over-produc- | opposite one. Science has extracted the most ex- 
tion and glutted markets they are personally help. | quisite colours and the sweetest odours from tar, no 
less, and like children seek for paternal aid and counsel. 
We do not speak of these things with any spirit 
of unfriendliness, The evil—and it isa serious one | a: dja aticade ethic conniila inca 
—is the legitimate outgrowth of that policy which | planters and the cultivators of the vauilla pods, have 


gentres so much power in tho ministerial departments certainly not considered their occupation gone, Our 


ic 


Thistelon Dyer writes, in his preface to Dr. Miiller’s 
opinion, as if perfect substitutes had been discovered 


doubt; but we have yet to learn that vanilla as a 
flavour, or indigo as adye has been superseded. Indigo 
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own belief is that the discovery of substitutes for the 
cinchona alkaloids may be relegated to the Greek 
Kalends, while, if bark becomes very plentiful and very 
cheap, new uses may be found for it by the brewer, the 
tanner, the dyer and others. 

Mean time, fresh discoveries seem to have been 
made as to the philosophy of the beneficial 
action of quinine and the allied alkaloids in 
disease. In the first place, we are astounded to learn 
that the main ingredient in tonic mixtures or draughts 
is not really a tonic! If it restores tone to a debil- 
itated system, tonic it surely must be. But science 
probably, has invented another term for the process 
leading to restored appetite and increased strength 
by the use of infusionof bark Wehave for some time 
known that the grand use of quinine, when exhibited in 
cases of fever, is its power of rapidly and greatly lower- 
ing the temperature of the body. It is the sustained, 
irritating,. wasting, weakening heat which kills, and 
against this unnatural heat, quinine, properly and 
copiously administered, is almost a specific. Where 
it fails, more or less, complications of liver inflamed, 
or in a state of abcess, or of enlarged spleen are 
generally present. But how is the unnatural heat 
produced and how does quinine effect such great and 
rapid reduction of temperature ? The answer involves 
the not very pleasant reflection, that, when we eat, 
drink, or breathe, we take into our systems the germs 
of minute organisms, which seem to give more or less 
trouble according to their number and the health of the 
individual into whose system they enter. The modern 
theory of fevers, we are informed, is that they are due to 
the presence and enormous multiplication of organisms in 
the blood, the presence of which causes the rise in 
temperature, waste of tissues, and destruction of the 
strength. Now quinine is a deadly poison to fever 
organisms (in most cases), but is not a poison to the 
human subject. The effect of the administration of 
quinine is to destroy the organisms and to effect a 
lowering of the temperature, which is the great aim 
of modern fever treatment, The natural conclusions 
our readers will see, are that the use of quinine 
and the other cinchona alkaloids in modern medicine 
will be an ever-increasing one, and that, fora period 
g0 remote as to jbe practically indefinite, the cultiv- 
ation of the fever bark trees cannot be over-done. 

Ags to the possibility of a synthetical substitute, we 
leave our readers to judge for themselves, with this 
qualification, that, although alizarin seems really to 


have largely superseded madder, it has yet to bo ° 


proved that vanillin is other than a curiosity, or 
that artificial indigo, equal in quality and as moder- 
ate in cost as the product of the plant, has been or 
ever will be manufactured in the chemist’s laboratory. 
The following isthe quotation from the Kew Report :— 

“« Possible synthesis of cinchona alkaloids:\—The great 
extension which has been given to cinchona cultiva- 
tion as a Government undertaking in Sikkim, the 
Nilgiris, and Jamaica, and by private enterprise in 
Ceylon and Southern India has made it a matter 
of great importance to planters to ascertain what 
possibility exists of the same success attending the 
attempts of chemists to effect the artificial manufact- 
ure of the cinchona alkaloids, especially quinine, as 
in the case of alizarian, vanillin, and indigo. As en- 


guries haye been addressed to Kew on the subject, itwas | even with young plants there is no danger, for, Mr, 


< 


thought that it might be useful to Kew correspondents to 
obtain some authoritative information and Dr. Hugo 
Muller, F.R.S.. Foreign Secretary of the Chemical 
Society, has kindly prepared the following memor- 
andum :— 

«“ «The synthesis of the .cinchona alkaloids will 
probably he effected sooner or later. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that, up to the present at 
all events, there is, as far as can be judged from 
what is known about this class of bodies, no in- 
dication that this feat will be accomplished in the 
immediate future. 

‘““The chemical history of the substances [men- 
tioned above] which are now artificially produced, 
teaches ue that, before the synthesis of a body can 
be prognosticated, its chemical constitution must be 
thoroughly made out, and this can only be at- 
tained by extended investigation of its products of 
decomposition in a variety of ways. Without 
going into detail, it may be safely stated, 
that although some advance in this respect has been 
made with regard to the study of the cinchona al- 
kaloids, we are still far from having obtained a clear : 
insight into their molecular structure, which, so : 
far as we can judge at present, seems to be . 
of a much more complicated nature than, for, in- 
stance, that of any of the abovenamed substances. 
Tbe more complicated the chemical structure of 
a body, the more difficult in all probability will be 
its synthesis, and even after this has been accom- 
plished, there still remains the task of finding out 
means and ways to make the processes involved 
in it practicable for artificial production. If it should 
be found that there are no special difficulties in growing 
bark which like that of Cinchona Ledgeriana contains 
10 per cent. of quinine, it seems almost doubt- | 
ful whether we ever may expect to find a synthetic 
process capable of competing with the natural pro- 
duction. 

“Tt appears, therefore, premature to anticipate 
already what may require many years to elaborate, 
and however sanguine we may be in our expectation 
of the achievements of chemical research in this direc- 
tion, it seems more than probable that we shall be 
dependent for some time to come on the cinchona 
plantations for our supply of this valuable commodity.” 


COFFEE LEAF-DISEASE. 

We have already mentioned that experiments will 
be conducted on estates in districts so far apart as 
Dimbula and Rakwana during the present dry season, 
and we are glad to hear that there is now some pro- 
spect of Mr. Schrottky personally superintenaing 
the further experiments during the next season. 
The number and variety of the{scenes of apply- 
ing this remedy will afford better means of 
arriving at definite conclusions. We understand that 
Mr. Schrottky has been asked how he intends to 
vary his treatment so as to make success as sure as ib 
can be made, and he hasembodied in the following 
rough memorandum the outlines of what he intends to do. 
It would be well to remember, in reference to these 
experiments, that carbolic acid has been acknowledged 
by Mr. Ward to be a remedy against leaf-disease. 
Mr. Ward stated that there is no doubt that it kills the 
germinating spores of the fungus and that more might 
be done with it, ‘‘ were it not for the fact that the 
accumulated powder and solution are a source of danger 
at the roots.” That no such danger exists has been 
amply proved by the results of past experiments: — 


| 
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Schrottky’s carbolized powder, mixed ready for applic- 
ation, 7. ¢, in a3 per cent strength, has been used 
for now pearly a year with great success down at 
Kalutara in Liberian coffee nurseries, to keep down 
leaf-disease. A moderat edusting with the powder every 
fortnight or so seems sufficient. The following are 
the outlines of Mr. Schrottky’s intended operations :— 

1.- -Leaf-disease can only be practically got under, ina 
given area, by the carbolized powder treatment, that is 
to say, the majority of accumulated spores and actually 
growing fungus more or less prevalent at all times 
of the year can only be killed, if operations are com- 
menced during March and April, when the fungus 
is least vigorous and reproduction most slow. ‘This 
it is intended to effect by a couple of general applic- 
ations of an impalpable fine powder containing 3 to 4 
per cent of carbolic acid, the powder being thrown 
through the foliage of the coffee trees, and by reason 
of its fine extreme fineness penetrating everywhere. 
These applications to be given at a fortnight’s interval, 
with a third additional dose to partieularly badly 
affected places. 

2. To prevent re-infection by the spores and other 
forms of this fungus, which are being constantly 
supplied by neighbouring places and conveyed by wind 
to any part of the island, the atmosphere of an estate 
must be constuntly and continually tainted by carbolic 
acid vapour. This taint, however faint it may be, 
is a powerful enough agent to cause the collapse of 
the microscopically fine and delicate germinating tubes 
of the spores of /Hemileia, before they can enter the 
stomata of the leaf, though it is not strong enough 
to kill the fungus when once established in the tissue 
of the leaf. The success of this part of the treatment 
depends therefore upon the wninterrupted presence of 
carbolic acid vapour in the atmospheric air, so that 
no germinating spore can escape it. 

This it is intended to ensure by exposing at stated 
intervals throughout the estate, in vessels of a cheap 
description, a 25 per cent carbolic acid powder; the 
powder in these vessels to be changed every fort- 
night throughout the year. 


The cost of all these operations including labour, etc., 
is estimated not to exceed R30 per acre during the 
first year, and R15. or R20 during the second year. 

The cost during the first year will therefore be not 
more than that of a single application of sulphur and 
lime 

“On a beautiful summer day, the leaves on a tree 
whispered softly to the zephyrs, and, as their shadow 
fell upon the valley, thus did they speak, vaunting 
their luxuriant verdure: ‘Is it not true that we are 
the pride of the whole valley? Is it not by us that 
this tree is rendered so bushy and wide-spreading, 
so stately and majestic? What wouldit be without us? 
Yes, indeed: we may praise ourselves without com- 
mitting a sin! Do not we, by our cool shade, protect 
the shepherd and the traveller from the heat? Do 
not we, by our beaucy, attract the shepherdess to 
dance here? From among us in the morning and the 
evening twilight, the nightingale sings : and as to you 
zephyrs, you scarcely ever desert us.’ ‘ You might add 
a word of thanks even to us, answered a feeble voice 
from underground.’ ‘ Who is it that dares thus audaci- 
ously to call us to account? Whe are you who are 
talking thus?’ The leaves began to lisp noisily, tossing 
on the tree. ‘We are they,’ was the reply from down 
below, ‘who, burrowing in darkness here, provide you 
with nourishment. Is it possible that you do not 
recognize us? Weare the roots of the tree on which 
you flourish ; go on rejoicing in your beauty ; only 
remember there is this difference between us, that, with 
the new sping « new foliage is but, if the 
roots perish, neither you nor the tree can survive,’” 


born ; 
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COFFEE AND CHICORY. 

Following up the local agitation and the letters of 
Mr. Thomas Dickson, we have now received (through 
a Crlombo merchant) a copy of a printed circular by 
Mr. H. Pasteur of Messrs. Party & Pasteur, which 
affords the strongest support yet given to the cause 
of the producer. After reading Mr. Pasteur’s figures 
and remarks, the Ceylon merch»nts and planters who, 
last year, opposed a memorial on the subject ought 
to feel ashamed of themselves; and we may well 
express the thanks of the planting community to the 
London Broker who has put the case for relief for 
Coffee in the United Kingdom, and protection against 
“adulteration,” so clearly :— 

CoNSUMPTION OF CoFrFEE IN THE Unirep Kincpom, From 

1842 ro 1881. 

Table shewing the quantity of Coffee (in 1b.) upon 
which duty was paid for home consumption in cach 
year from 1842 to 1881; also shewing the price os 
Native Ceylon Coffee on the 1st January, 1st May, 
and 1st September in each year, the amount of duty 
charged upon Coffee, the duty charged on Chicory, 
déc., &c. 

Duty paid 


aan Price of good ordin- 
: upon—lb, 


ary Native Ceylon. 
Jan. 1, May 1, Sep.1. 
1842 67s 77s 73s 


Duty per lb. 


From 9 July, 
28,567,157 1842,on B.P. 4d. 
On Foreign 6d. 


1848 61s 52s 49s 30,031,422 

1844 61s 58s 55s 31,391,297 

1845 52s 483 48s 34,318,121 

1846 49s 453 48s 36,793,061 

1847 423 423 38s 37,472,153 

al848 34s 33s 29s 37,107,279 

1849 32s 31s 39s 34,431,414 

1850 55s 40s 46s 31,226,840 

1851 57s 42s 39s 32,564,194 Meise 

b1852 39s 428 44s a5 048 G73 | April, 1851; re- 

c1853 48s 48s 47s 37,091,770 ( ducedto 3d upon 

1854 50s 44s 45s BEEN all sorts. 
} April, 1855, duty 

1855 45s 47s 48s 35,876,116 ( increased to 4d 

1856 52s 51s 52s 35,140,252 ( perlb. during the 
\ Russian War. 


1857 52s 61s 64s 34,515,685 


1858 dls 48s 48s 35,338,111 | 
1859 50s 53s 57s 34,402,980 | 
dis60 59s 60s 63s 35,674,381 


e1861 63s 62s 65s 35,375,675 
362 67s 728 T1s 34,664,135 ne aoe 
31.589.597 . duty again re- 


1864 68s 60s 66s eoete ia aaeoint 


1865 70s 68s 67s 


1866 585 67s 66s 30,939,813 per Ib. 
1867 64s 60s 58s 31,560,677 
1868 53s 50s 16s 30,608,237 
1869 50s 62s 48s 29,108,932 
1870 51s 51s 51s 30,629,710 
1871 53s 57s 60s 31,010,725 

gl872 69s 68s 74s 31,661,311 

“1873 80s 88s 88s 32,330,928 | 
1874 110s 83s 87s 31,860,080 | 
1875 85s 87s 98s 32,526,256 
1876 90s 79s 77s 33,341,728 May 1, 1872, 
1877 89s SOs 86s 382,830,224 duty reduced to 
1878 85s 74s 73s 38,893,248 | 14d per Ib., (14s 
1870 65s 63s 68s 84,696,256 | per cwt.) 
1880 = =—70s O3s 62s 82,569,824 
1881 58s 58s 58s 81,048,408 | 
1882 50s } 


a An agitation commenced in 1848 against the sale and 
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use of chicory and other deleterious substances mixed with 
coffee. 

b November 3, 1852, a Treasury order prohibited the sale 
of loose chicory or mixed coffee and chicory. 

¢ February 28, 1853, another Treasury order issued 
allowing mixed coffee and chicory to be sold, if labelled 
‘mixture of chicory and coffee.” April, 1853, the duty £20 
per ton taken off Foreign chicory. 

d Webruary 11, 1860, duty of 6s per cwt. imposed on 
chicory. 

e February, 1861, duty increased to 12s. per cwt. upon 
chicory. 

fApril 16, 1863, duty again increased to 26s. 6d. per 
ewt. on chicory. May 1, 1863, the Treasury order of 
February 23, 1853, rescinded, and permission given to sell 
coffee and chicory mixed without labelling. 

g 1st May, 1872, the duty on coffee reduced to 14s per 
cwt., and on chicory to 13s. 3d. per cwt. 


Those, who trade in this article, will not be 
surprized at the extraordinary figures published 
above, but to any one unaware of the obstacles 


thrown in the way of the consumers of coffee by 
British legislation, it will appear almost incredible 
to find that, whilst in 1854, with a duty of 3d per 
Ib. 37,472,000 lb. were consumed in this country, in 
1871, with the same duty and with a population 
which had increased by some 5 or 6 millions, the 
consumption fell to 31,000,000 lb. whilst in 1881, with 
a duty reduced by one-half, i.e-, to 14s per cwt. and 
a population greater than in 1871, by 3,400,000, the 
comsumption was not more than 31,948,000 lb. 

This decrease in the use of one of the best and 
most wholesome of beverages, the consumption of 
which, in every other conntry of Europe and in 
the United States has increased enormously and goes 
on increasing year by year, is the direct result of a 
system of fraud and adulteration which has been 
carried on, and is growing steadily, as it were, under 
the tender care and solicitude of the British Go- 
vernment, who from time to time revise the regul- 
ations relating tothe sale of coffee and the various 
cheap mixtures with which itis adulterated, so that 
the ingenious importer or manufacturer of ground and 
roasied acorns, or carrots or any other nasty com- 
pounds, may have full scope for the exercise of his 
industry. (I do not name chicory, which seems to 
have become an almost too respectable substitute, 
judging by the fact that even the consumption of 
chicory has been less in 188] than in 1880). I do not 
think any one will call the above statement either 
exaggerated or highly colored, who will take the 
trouble to glance at the Treasury Orders, issued from 
time to time on the subject and which are enumerated 
as notesto the tabular statement. : 

In this case it almost looks asif the Treasury and 
the Excise had taken pains to find means to check 
and prevent the sile of coffee for consumption in 
this country without a thought to the loss of re- 
venue. ‘The interests of the chicory growers of France, 
Belgium and the Chanuel Islands, and those of the 
class who live by the making or selling of spurious 
compounds, which are to be palmed off as ‘‘ good 
coffee with a mixture of chicory” appear to be deserv- 
ing of much more consideration, on the part of Go- 
vernment, than the interests of the millions in this 


country, who would like to drink either pure coffee 


or coffee mixed with a moderate proportion of chicory, 
but who cannot procure such an article in many of 
the small towns and villages of England ; or the in- 
terests of the thousands of British subjects, who have 
invested millions of money in the growth of coffee 
in the East Indies, in Ceylon, in Jamaica and other 
British Colonies; or the still more numerous class of 
importers, dealers and grocers in this country, who 
see an important branch of their business gradually 
diminishing, owing to the increasing dislike of the 


public for the stuff which is sold now under the 
name of coffee. 

It is well known that Ceylon and British India pro- 
duce the finest coffee, and at one time the bulk of 
the consumption of this country was of those fine 
qualities ; but now an inferior article is found to do 
as well for mixing with the various compounds, and ~~ 
the fine Plantation coffees from Ceylon find their way 
more and more to the Continent direct, where they 
are better appreciated. London is thus losing gradually 
a portion of its trade, and will probably go on losing 
it for there ie but little inducement for the importer 
to bring his goods to a market where there is less 
and less competition, owing to diminished requirements. 

is there any good reason why the same regulations, 
which sre considered fair and: necessary to protect the 
revenue from the tea duty, should not be applicable 
also to coffee? Why should tea be protected by legis- 
lation against adulteration and not coffee also? Is it 
too late to bring the subject again under the consider- | 
ation of Government? Surely the coffee growing 
British Colonies or Possessions are as deeply interested 
in this quesiion as the traders in this country; 
their representatives and the Planters’ Associations, 
should not rest until they have succeeded in obtain- 
ing common justice and fair play for one of their 
most valuable and in:portant productions, 


20th January, 1882. 7 
Since the above was in print, a treasury minute, 
dated 20th January, 1852, has been issued, directing 
H. M. Board of Customs to permit tae importation, 


under a duty of 2d per lb. of coffee, chicory, or any 
other vegetable matter applicable to the uses of coffee or 
chicory, roasted and ground, mixed, without reference to 
the proportion of the mixture. 


——— —“‘“‘OOCO™~™~™C” 


Thus any roots, turnips, carrots, cabbage stalks, 
or any other rubbish which our clever and enterprising 
continental neighbours choose to roast and grind, and 
mix with an infinitesimal quantity of coffee or chicory 
will heuceforth under government sanction, be pressed 
upon the British public, under the high sounding 
name of French or Belgian or Jersey coffee, or what- 
ever other attractive name the ingenuity of these 
manufacturers may invent, 

This stuff, which the public will find scarcely drink- 
able, will not cost more than 4d per lb, with the — 
duty, and the clever adulterator and his agents who 
will sell it in the shops for 8d or 10d, or 1s per lb., 
will realize a profit of 100 per cent, or more ; whilst 
the honest trader, who can make a fair profit by 
selling pure coffee at 10d per lb., will have but a 
poor chance against the unscrupulous trader who 
makes 100 per cent. on the sale of his mixture. 

To state these facts is sufficient to ensure the con- 
demnation of the system by any right-minded man, 
and I cannot but entertain the hope that, when proper 
representations are made on the subject, they will 
receive such consideration as will procure redress by 
Government, 

H. PasreEur, 
January, 1882. 


Mr. Geo. Wall—who arrived by the ‘* Vega” on the 
26th Feb, and whom we are glad to welcome back in 
good health and with much of his old vigour—has 
busied himself as far as he possibly could with this « 
matter while in England. He urged the great evil - 
of the present system on merchants and brokers, and 
he has brought back with him a variety of samples — 
of the ‘‘mixture” supplied as ‘‘coffee” to the work- 
ing classes in England. We trust there will be now 
no hesitation in forwarding a strong memorial on the 
subject from Ceylon at as early a date as possible. | 


38, Minctine Lanz, Lonpon, 30th 
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{HE COFFEE EXPORTS OF RIO AND SANTOS, 
We have now received the exact figures, through 
the medium of Messrs. Kern, Hayn & Co.’s circulars, 


of the exports of coffee from Rio for the past four 
calendar years, thus :— 


1878 ... 167,240 tons. 
1lte9/8) aoe ZO SZiansn 
1880 ... 202,124 |, 
USS. 258 salon ss 


So that, from Rio alone, over a third more coffee 


stock, and the proportion consumed locally, 
port of 1882, from Santos certainly, and from Rio 


was exported in 1881 than was sent away in 1878. 
The increase in exact figures was 91,073 tons, or 
1,821,460 cwt.: that is, an increase equal to three 


times a fair Ceylon crop! ‘The total export from 
Rio last year was represented in cwt. by the figures 
5,166,260. The Santos circular, although dated Ist 
January, does not give the shipments for the years, 
but for last half of each year. For the period be- 
tween Ist July and 3lst December of the past four 
years, the shipments were :— 


1878 32,654 tons. 
1879 CURE) pp 
1880 34,160 ,, 
1881 44,157 ,, 


It will be observed that the last half of 1881 shewed 
an increase of 10,000 tous on the corresponding period 
of last year, while the increase on the last half of 
1878 was no less than 11,493 tons. As our readers 


are already aware, the exports in 1881 of Rio and 
Santos, with some additions from minor ports, made 


up a total export from Brazil of as nearly as possible 
7,000,000 cwt., besides the quantity (very large) in 
The ex- 


probably, will exceed that of 1881. Then the check 
of low prices may be expected to operate in 1883. 
Messrs, Kern, Hayn & Co. say, in regard to Rio :— 

Correr.—During the month under review receipts from 


_ the interior showed a further decrease, which fact, although 


toa large extent 


we are accustomed to see it repeat itself almost revularly 


at this time of the year, was sufficient to prevent a decline 
of some importance in our currency prices. 


Regarding Santos, the coffee from which port com- 
petes to a greater degree with Ceylon plantation, we 
have fuller and more interesting details’ :— 


In our report of Ist January 1831, we pointed out 
that the production of coffee in our province (Sao Paulo) 
was rapidly increasing and expressed the hope that the rail- 
way traffic would assume the quick pace, which large crops 
reader necessary, and we are glad to be able to state that 
our hopes have been realized. 

In the same report we alluded to the eventual inferior out- 
turn of the quality, considering the larger crops we have 
henceforward to expect and the limited number of black 
labourers of which the planters can dispose. 

This was however—we are happy to say—only to a 
smaller extent the case than we anticipated, because, 
though we have to deal with the. largest crop known in 
our province, it is generally agreed that the quality of 
the coffee received during the last six months, though 
it is not equal to that of the preceding crop, turned ont 
much better than it was expected. 

This may be attributed to the fact that machinery has 
been introduced and now does, of 
course, the work of many hands; there are hardly any of the 
the larger planters who have not set one or two steam- 
engines at work. Whether this system may bea proper 
substitute for an eventual further decrease of hands during 
the next years remains to be seen. With regard to the 
question as to the introduction of Chinese labourers, stirred 
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up some time ago, people here are so far as’ much in the 
dark as before, and the arrival of 1,000 coolies, contracted 
by some enterprizing planters, has not yet taken place, 

JOFFEE :—The month of December witnessed on the 
whole a very active market, slight fluctuations in currency 
prices and a strong decline in Exchange during the latter 
half of the month. 

The dull tone reigning in our market at the close of 
the preceding month continued to prevail during the begin- 
ning of December and caused dealers to submit to slight 
concessions, say of 1 per cent to 2 per cent. Simultaneous 
large receipts and flat reports from consuming markets, 
however, caused exporters, to operate with caution and dur- 
ing the earlier part of the month transactions were re- 
stricted to small lots. 

The number of buyers remained limited until towards 
middle of the month, when large sales for Havre account 
were reported, and soon afterwards a heavy decline in ex- 
change called forward a general demand, followed by 
numerous and large transactions. The market remained 
very active up to the latter part of the month, when on 
account of the holidays and of very discouraging reports 
from consuming countries buyers retired from the market, 
which closes very quiet. 

In our report of 1st July 1881 we estimated the probable 
export during during 1881-82 at about 1,600,000 to 1,700,000 
bags. Efforts have been made to reduce these figures by 
stating that the present crop had suffered by drought etc., 
in reply to which accounts we can but state that accord- 
ing to the official railway-statisties 944,519 bags of coffee 
have been received in Santos during the last six months 
from which quantity, according to the statistics annexed, 
about 747,000 bags (equal to about 44,157 tons) have been 
shipped from our port during the same period, and even 
those who had an interest to put down the result of the 
present crop to a smaller figure must now confess that 
that there is still a large quantity of coffee in the interior. 
Our opinion therefore is, that we, here in Santos, shall 
have to deal with much larger export figures than hitherto 
known, and this not only during this campaign but very 
likely also during the next one’s. 

With regard to the 1882-83 crop we consider it still to 

early, to give even an approximate estimate, but if we 
were asked to state any figures, we should name 1,700,000 
to 1,800,000 bags as the probable yield of the coming crop 
as far sa our personal impression is concerned. 
A crop of 1,800,000 bags, at 17 bags to a ton, would 
be over 111,800 tons, or 2,236,000 cwt., or not far 
short of four times our Ceylon crop! These Brazil 
figures are really overwhelming; but we all know 
that low prices prevail, and, although the brokers do 
not mention coffee disease, we are aware that in some 
parts it has appeared with deadly effect. The labour 
difficulty, too, cannot long be staved off even by 
means of machinery and railway facilities. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL, 

Our readers will have observed that Messrs. Wilson. 
Smithett & Co. gave 250,420 tons as the export of 
coffee from Rio in 1881. Messrs. Kern, Hayn & Co., 
writing in Rio on lst January, stated 258.313 to have 
been the quantity. Even if the lower figures are tho 
more correct, and the figures for Santos are equally re- 
liable, there is no room to doubt that in 1881] Brazil 
must have grown over eight millions of cwt. of coffee 
of which seven millions were exported and one million 
locally consumed. (The usual estimate for local con- 
sumption has been 60,000 tons or 1,200,000 ecwt.) 
Taking Mesers. Wilson, Smithett & Co.'s figures, we get 
5,008,400 ewt. 
1,621,880 


6,630,280 


for Rio, 
Santos 


Together owt, 
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Exports from minor ports must have made up the 
total quantity to 7 millions, and, as the stocks of coffee 
in Brazil at the close of 1881 were exceedingly heavy, 
it really seems asif, after making allowance for stocks 
at end of 1880, the coffee gathered from the trees 
in Brazil in 1881 could not have been less than 83 mil- 
lions of cwt. Whether this is to be the culminating 
crop, remains to be seen. The check of low prices 
cannot operate instantly on production ; it can im- 
mediately affect only exports. But, if low prices 
continue, not only will exports be restricted and coffee 
kept on estates, to its damage: the further results may 
follow of coffee lost from inability to gather it and of 
production lessened by neglect of ordinary upkeep. The 
article we quoted from the Rio News, too, shews that 
disease in the coffee trees may prove an important factor 
in the future of the greatest coffee country of the world. 
It is tantalizing that we should be without inform- 
ation as to the natureof the disease. Had Hemileia 
vastatrix really reached the western hemisphere, its 
characteristics are too marked not to have been noticed 
and recorded. But whether disease affects the foliage, 
or is confined to the roots in the shape of myriads 
of microscopical insects, the account given shews that 
it. is really formidable in its effects and that it has 
the power of rapidly extendiag. From the editor of 
the Rio News or some other trustworthy source, we 
hope to obtain further information regarding an 
affection which may possibly, as the years advance, 
render, the competition between Brazil and her com- 
petitors in the eastern world amore equal onethan it 
has been since 1869, when the fatal fungus developed 
in force. 

Some thirty years ago, we know, disease on the 
coffee trees in Brazil was serious enough to demand 
the appointment of an Imperial Commission, which 
reported on the subject, but that report we have never 
seen. Messrs. Criiwell and Blacklaw reported disease 
as prevalent ; but Mr. Criiwell failed to prove what 
Mr. Blacklaw absolutely denied—the presence of 
Hemileia vastatrix. The article on Brazil in the new 
edition of the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” although 
it states that in recent years a disease of the sugar- 
cane has affected seriously that cultivation, says not 
a word about disease in coffee. The meagre article 
on Coffee is equally silent on disease in Brazil, although 
it prominently notices the leaf disease of Ceylon and the. 
black rot of Southern India, 


NEW PRODUCTS IN CEYLON: OUR SILVER 


LINING. 


At a time when Ceylon shares with the rest of the 
world a common heritage of trouble and depression, 
when many are doubtful of the future, whilst some are 
confident of better times, it is well to look around 
us and see if there be not some set-off against low 
prices and short crops, some grounds for encourage- 
ment. We think it may be found to a great extent 
that, as it has ever been with our cinnamon, and as 
it is still with our high grown coffee, our produce 
takes generally a high position as regards value in 
the markets of the world. 

In Java, Cochin China, and some other parts of 
the world, competitors in the cultivation of cinnamon 
have found to their cost that it is impossible to com- 
pete in quality with the spice of Ceylon, and gradually 


their plantations have relapsed into jungle. Ceylon 
plantation coffee has long been recognized as the 
choicest, next to the produce of Mocha, and even now 
though rivals in quality have met us in the open 
market, our finest growths of hizh grown continue to 
be sought for at extreme rates for special consumers. 
La Guayra, Costa Rica, and even some kinds of Rio 
coffee have supplanted our middling qualities, but we 
are not aware that they have succeeded in rivalling 
our finest growths. 

Although Ceylon cacao has not yet been shipped to 
any extent, the parcels that have been placed upon 
the London market the produce of the Pallikelle estate, 
have been highly reported upon as regards quality, 
an opinion supported by the result of sales which 
have topped the ordinary market quotations, and yield- 
ed results which show a wide margin of profit on the 
cultivation. It of course remains to be seen whether 
the quality of Ceylon cacao grown in other districts 
equals that of the Pallikelle variety introduced by 
that veteran planter, Mr. R, B. Tytler, with so much 
success, but barring accidents this should be the case, 
as most of the treet in the island have been grown 
from Pallikelle seed, 

Another of our new products, cinchona, has in like 
manner already made a name for itself amongst the 
principal quinine manufacturers of Europe, by whom 
it is infinitely preferred to most of the South American 
kinds ; the new variety of Cuprea bark we are assured, 
cannot be profitably employed by quinine makers with- 
out the addition of Ceylon cinchona, hence it is that 
our produce is much sought for and there is very little 
doubt that this will be still more so when shavings 
from renewed trees are placed on the market, as they 
will offer the greatest facilities to the manufacture of 
quinine. We may rest assured that whatever be the 
etate of the cinchona market our bark will always com- 
mand attention even though the shipments from South 
American ports continue as large in the future as in 
the past, which is scarcely probable. 

Our tea although not yet sowell-known and ap- 
preciated as it deserves to be, is rapidly rising in favor 
amongst British consumers, and-is already far in ad- 
vance in general estimation of the ordinary China article, 
It only needs that our tea be well-known and haye 
fair play. 

We have no data as to the value of Ceylon grown 
Liberian coffee compared with that from the African 
colony, but so long as any figure approaching sixty 
shillings can be obtained for it in the American mar- 
ket, our planters may be well content. 

In all these facts there is certainly some ground 
for reassuring the hard working enterprizing planters 
of this island admist much that would otherwise led 
them to dispondency.—‘‘C. Limes.” F 


TrA.—The number of Gardens under tea culti- 
vation in Bengal during the past year was 274 against 
257 in 1879. The area under plant was 38,805 acres, 
against 38,668 in the previous year.— Friend of India 

Berrt Nur as A Fupriruce.—After reading your 
remark about the food of Nayvies, it occurred 
to me that M. Colin might now very advantageously 
try what the effect the betel nut would have in 


. warding off the malarias, &e., contracted in marshy 


grounds. I think Johnson, in his ‘‘Chemistry of 
Common Life,” informs us that the betel chewer, 
whether native or stranger, has an invaluable treasure 
in the use of this narcotic, which is a perfect safe- 
guard against fevers, agues, and all other maladies 
incidental to marsh life. If this is the case, is it 
not worth a trial during the extensive canalisation 
soon to be done in France? M. Colin, should he 
try it, would be able to see if the effect of betel 


by itself is the same as when chewed with the betel 


pepper leaf, and quicklime,—F, 8. C. in Knowledge. 


| 
: 
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strate how this is abused. 


THE TROPICAL 


Goynespondense, 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


THE ADULTERATION OF COFFEE: WANTED 
THE IMMEDIATE CO-OPERATION OF THE 
PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CEYLON. 


The Scottish Trust & Loan Company of Ceylon, Ld.,, 
123, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
i London, January 20th, 1882. 
Dear Str,—I enclose copies of correspondence re- 
garding coffee adulteration, and, unless you stir up 
Ceylon, and the planters and merchants respond to 
my endeavours, we shall never obtain redress. 
I can make sure of several members of Parliament, 
—Yours faithfully, THOMAS DICKSON. 
P.S.—Messrs, Patry & Pasteur are preparing a 
still stronger remonstrance, 


Oorres or Lerrers oN Oorrrn ADULTERATION. 
To the Right Hon. the Earl Oairns. 

My Lorp,—As your name is associated with many phil- 
anthropic undertakings having for their object the elevation 
of the poor in this land, and especially in the erection of 
Ooffee Taverns, where the working classes can obtain a 
wholesome and nutritious beverage, instead of the alcoholic 
drinks which ruin their souls and bodies, you will know 
by inquiry and by the numerous letters which appear in 


the public journals, how little success has followed the 


endeavours of your lordship and your many colleagues, 


entirely arising from the infamous decoction which the 


purveyors falsely call “ coffee.” 


I therefore address you not only in your quality as a 
philanthropist, whose purpose has failed, but also as a great 


_ statesman whose name stands high on the roll of Fame, as a 


great exponent of justice, and I appeal to you, in the 
name of every struggling coffee planter, and especially 
those of our own possessions in India and Ceylon, to help 
our cause and to assist us in the petition which the 


Chambers of Commerce and Planters’ Associations of India 


and Ceylon will forward to Parliament, for the justice, 
that coffee shall mean coffee. In every country out of 
England, consumption of coffee increases with population, in 
England only is it stationary. In every country other than 
England a good cup of coffee can everywhere be obtained, 
even amongst the remote and rude inhabitants of Scandan- 
avia and the wilds of Continental Europe. The cause is 
not far to seek, for itis found in the vile adulterations 
obtained in this country. Dates, beans, acorns, peas, chicory, 
carrots and endless abominations have rendered coffee vile 
to the taste and stomach of all but the wealthy, and this, 


not through the high price of the genuine article, for asa 


fact the deliveries of coffee have in no way increased, al- 
though the price, is only one-half what it was a few years 

o, and this to thegreat distress of the struggling coffee 
p ter who has seen his crops decimated during the same 

ime by the fearful pest Hemilia Vastatriv, and will 
have to face the decline of this enterprise, unless your 
lordship and the Legislature of this country affords him 
justice. Our appeals hitherto have been fruitless against the 
aw which admits of coffee being sold as a mixture. 

To your lordship’s legal mind I read not demon- 
The failure of the Coffee Tavern 
MoVement as 2 whole points that moral, and the utter in- 
ability of « fitful excise supervision to do anything to check 
it is pressing hard upon the coflee planter, who, in addition, 

to face the overwhelming competition of the slave 
rown coffee of Brazil. This latter we can face, seeing that 
ee trade (which im this case is not free labour) promises 
no remedy, but we appeal to your lordship to aid us from 
your high place, in our humble petition to Her Majesty 
‘to rescind the order in Council by which chicory and other 
Simla are allowed to be mixed together and sold as 
coffee.—I have the honour to be, your lordship’s humble 
soryan t THomas Dickson, 


Managing Director, Scottish Trust & Loan Company. | 
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128 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, 17th January 1882, 

Charles Magnaic, Esq. M. P. 

Sir,--As your interest and connection with mercantile 
affairs is well known and has been frequently exerted for their 
benefit from your place in Parliament, may I solicit your 
able services in assisting a struggling enterprize to obtain 
what they consider justice ? 

The state of the coffee trade is very unsatisfactory, prin- 
cipally arising from the vile adulteration of the genuine 
article, actually leading to a falling-off in the clearances 
of coffee for home consumption, despite a fall of 40 per 
cent invalue und an increase of population. 

As bearing upon this, I have addressed the Earl Cairns 
in hopes he may assist us in the Upper House, and I en- 
close copy of letter for your guidance. 

Our chief hopes however, rest in what you can do for ug 
in the House of Commons, and I shall address the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and the Planters’ Association of India 
and Ceylon, and stir up Jamaica, and our other coffee 
colonies to place their petitions in your hands. 

Brazil, Central America, Venezeula, and other coffee pro- 
ducing countries being equally interested, I have addressed 
the Ministers accredited to this country (copy of letter 
enclosed) in hopes of their co-operation, and I will be happy 
to forward you their replies and follow out any suggestion, 
you may be good enough to make. 

In conclusion, I would draw your attention to the remarks 
upon this subject in Messrs. Patry & Pasteur’s annual 
coffee circular.--I am, sir, your faithful servant. 

Tuomas Dickson. 
Managing Director, 
Scottish Trust & Loan Co, of Ceylon, Limited. 


His Excellency the Baron de Penedo, Enyoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Empire of Brazil, 

1 xcellency,—I have the honour to draw your attention 
to the printed correspondence herewith regarding the 
adulteration of coffee in this country, and to solicit Your 
Excellency’s co-operation in pressing for some relief from 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

The country Your Excellency has the honor to represent 
is a large exporter of coffee to England and is deeply in- 
terested in seeing the produce of iis soil fairly treated in 
consuming countries, and I trust the Goyerument here may 
listen to our appeal, if backed up by a deputation from 
those interested and by petitions from the various Chambers 
of Commerce and Agricultural Associations I have named. 

Trusting to receive Your Excellency’s co-operation, I 
have the honor to be, your obliged servant. 

Tuomas Dickson, 
Managing Director, 

Scottish Trust & Loan Co. of Ceylon, Limited. 

123 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, January 18th, 1882. 


Letters to the same purport sent to:—The Minister for 
Central America, The Minister for Venezuela, ‘The Chargés 
@Affiires for Hayti, The Jamaica Agricu'tural Super- 
intendent, The Chambers of Commerce of Madras, Bombay, 
and Colombo, The Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 


TRAVANCORE COFFEE. 
6th Feb. 1882. 
Dear Sir,—I connot give the exact figures of the 
exports of coffee from the various ports, but I send 
you acopy of the Administration Report for 1879-80, 
the last published. A reference to page 26 and to pages 
19 to 25 of the appendix will give all the information 
that is wanted, for acompirison of crop with acreage. 
Details of what has been shipped from the various 
ports are not necessary to correct the incorrect com- 
parison made in a former issue of your paper. 
—Yours faithfully, TRAV ANCORE, 
[Lhe Report will be duly noticed.—Eb. ] 


SCARCITY OF INDIARUBBER. 
Matale, 15th Feb. 1882, 
Dear Str,—I enclose a cutting (forwarded to me 
by a Ceylon planter now in England) with reference 
to indiarubber ;— 
The scarcity of Indiarabber:—Uuless some means are 
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speedily taken to prevent the reckless destruction of the 
rubber trees, this important and now world-wide manufacture 
will be greatly retarded, owing to the scarcity of the raw 
material. The great and growing demand for rubber has 
stimulated the rubber hunters of Central and South Amer- 
ica to supply the same, but the result is, in their eagernes- 
to meet the extra demands, they destroy the greater pors 
tions of the trees. In many places where the rubber trees 
were seemingly exhaustless a few years ago, the forests 
have been decimated. The result is that the rubber 
gatherers have to go farther and farther into the interior 
and to the mountains for tle present supply. Unless the 
Government of Columbia and South American States do 
something for the protection and propagation of this valu- 
able tree, the export of raw rubber from these countries 
will cease in a few years. : 
It will, I think, be of interest to cultivators of this 
product, and should stimulate owners of old estates 
to give rubber a fair trial. My own experience is that 
rubber seeds should be planted at stake when they 
are germinated and the root about 4 of an inch long. 
No holes need be cut, and planting through old coffee, 
say 12 12, acooly will plant an acre per diem, so 
that, at present prices, R5 per acre should be sufficient 
for all expenses. The experiment therefore need not 
be an expensive one. Very little rain is necessary to 
start the plants. I planted a few acres at the end 
of last month, and the result is very satisfactory. 
The following figures have been submitted tome. I 
give them for what they are worth and invite crit- 


icism :—8 ft. 8 ft, = 680 trees per acre; 40z. per 
tree — 14 ewt.; about £10 percwt. = £15 peracre. Is 8 
ft. 8 ft. too ciose ?— Yours truly, Q. R. M. 


NORWOOD CINCHONA BARK. 


Norwood, Dikoya, 18th Feb. 1882. 

Dear S1r,—In a report of cinchona bark sales, 
which was published in your paper some days ago, 
‘¢ Norwood Hybrid” appears as selling at 2s. 9d. per 
pound. ; : 

As considerable disappointment has been expressed 
at the result of this sale, I think it would be as 
well to let the public know that the parcel of bark 
in question consisted of hybrid and succirubra MIXED, 
in the proportion of 1 to 3, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain. ; ; 

Keeping this fact in view, I do not think the price 
realized can be considered unsatisfactory.— Yours truly, 

FRED. J. HORSFALL. 


MANITOBA AS A FIELD FOR ENTERPRIZE, 
Grand Oriental Hotel, Colombo, Feb. 21st, 1881. 

Sir,—Observing this morning some questions re-~ 
lating to Manitoba as a field for emigration, and 
having, during the last year, spent some time in Win- 
nipegz and neighbourhood, I may be able to say some- 
thing on the subject. The answers to the first ques- 
tions are substantially correct. The Allan line from’ 
Liverpool to Quebee is the most direct, and, I think, 
also the cheapest line. Second-class £7, first-class 
#11 to £16. From Quebec by lake steamer to Duluth, 
the fare is under 20 shillings (exclusive of board) ; 
Duluth to Winnipeg about eight shillings. 

When I was at the last-named place in October 
good masons an joiners were getting $74 day, or in 
Enylish money £1 11s 3d!!! As Lord Lorne in the 
admirable speech delivered at the dinner given him 
by the Manitoba Club truly said: ‘A skilled work- 
man was getting as much as an English Colonel on full 
pay” !! Labouring men were getting from two to 
three dollars a day. Lae. 

Laud and house property is rising every day. 
Farms near Winnipeg that last year could have been 
bought for $8 per acre are now worth #10 per acre, 

A great rush is expected during the present spring, 


on account of the depression in England; so that it 
is scarcely necessary to advise settlers to be there as 
soon as possible, as the best locations are being fast 
selected. To sum up my remarks, I consider that 
there is a great future for the North-west of Canada. 
Even the United States papers admit that, and many 
are accordingly very jealous. When the Pacific 
Railway is opened throughout next year, there will 
be an uninterrupted communication between Liverpool 
and British Columbia through the Rocky Mountains, 
Winnipeg will be nearer Liverpool by 1,000 miles than 
Chicago, and be able to undersell the Americans in 
the wheat trade by more than 10s per quarter, 
Since the first settlement in Australia, there has not 
been such an opening for young and enterprizing men 
as there is now in Manitoba, Everything in the 
shape of necessaries is very cheap; house rent ex- 
cepted. But for occupying too much of your space, 
I could enlarge on this subject, and give my reasons 
for advising early emigration to the grand North-west. 
I shall be happy to give any further information. — 
Yours truly, CHARLES REA. 


P.S.—No one need want who is willing to work. —C.R. 


TEA BOXES. 
Colombo, 21st February 1882, 


Dear Sirs,—We have pleasure in handing you the 
Indian Yea Gazette of 2nd ultimo, and we have taken 
the liberty of marking a number of articles which, 
taken together, form a very interesting discussion on 
the merits of Messrs. Harvey Brothers, & Tyler’s 
tea boxes. No doubt many Ceylon tea planters will 
be glad to have the opportunity of reading these 
articles, either in the columns of your daily paper, or 
the Tropical Agricuiturist—We are, dear sirs, yours 
faithfully, JOHN WALKER & CO. 


The editor of the Indian Tea Gazette says :— 


In our issue of November 7th, 1881, we inserted a short 
editorial note questioning, on the authority of certain corre- 
spondents, the advisability of using tin tea boxes for the 
packing of tea, at the same time asking our readers to 
favour us with their opinions on the subject, in case we 
were misinformed. Our invitation has met with a res- 
ponse from several quarters, and the correspondence we 
have received leads us to alter the opinion we formerly held 
on the subject. A gentleman largely interested in tea, but 
in no way connected with the manufacturers of the Patent 
Tin Boxes, writes tous from England :— 

“T made enquiries as to the condition in which tea packed in 
Messrs. Harvey Bros. and Tyler’s lacquered tin boxes is 
turned out in London. I found that the tea was not at all 
injured by this method of packing, but that its condition is 
quite as good as that of tea packed in chests. Messrs. W. J. 
& H. Thompson assured me that you were entirely mistaken 
in your remarksas to the contamination, but they thought 
that an objection to the packing in the lacquered tin 
boxes was the labour of putting up in these boxes. Catal- 
ogues were shown me in which I saw that the teas in 
the lacquered tin boxes fetched higher rates than the same 
teas packed in chests, the difference being in one case 3d. 

er Ib.” 

a This is certainly a most favourable testimony, and, com- 
ing, as it does, from a disinterested party, who writes simply 
in defence of what he considers the right, we cannot bu 
accept of his statement in its entirety. : 
Another correspondent gives the results of public 
sales, which show that teas from the same heap in 
India fetched from 3d. to 3d. per lb. more when 
packed in these tins than when packed in chests. 
Messrs. Harvey Brothers & Tyler write to the Tea 
Gazette :— 

Our attention has been drawn to a short article in your 
issue of 7th November last under the above heading, and we 
feel sure that you cannot have been aware that tea boxes 
manufactured by us are entirely free from any of the bad — 
qualities you attribute to tin when used for packing tea, 
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This is amply proved by the superior condition in which tea 

has been delivered here, as can be ascertained on refer- 

~ ence to any of the leading London brokers, who have sold 

teas so packed, both privately and at public auction, where 

the prices obtained are a complete answer to any imputation 
as to any deleterious effect on tea packed in our boxes. 

We trust therefore you will give us your assurance that you 
wrote inadvertently and in ignorance of the merits of our 
boxes as compared with the ordinary tin sometimes used in 
making up boxes for tea. 


A writer in the Home and Colonial Mail says with 
regard to the adverse remarks of the editor of the 
Indian Tea Gazette :— 
He appears to think that tin gives to tea packed in it 
“a metalic flavour,’ and that the tea, if at all damp, is 
- “bound to corrode the tin eventually.” He further remarks 
that “it isa matter of question, whether, even if tea be 
thoroughly dry when packed, the chemical constituents con- 
_ tained in it will not in some way combine (chemically) with 
the tin, and the tea imbibe thereby some kind of taint,” and 
concludes with the suggestion—although he somewhat doubts 
its value—that the tin boxes might be lined with thin paper. 
Tt surely needs not to be said that all these fears are 
_chimerical. Tin is one of the purest metals, and is on that 
very account largely used in the manufacture of vessels for 
containing or preparing food. ‘Tin canisters, too, as recept- 
_acles for tea have been in use for many years, and, indeed, 
are in daily use by many thousands. The suggestion that the 
chemical constituents” of the tea may combine “chemic- 
cally” with the tin and thus acquire “some kind of taint” Is 
too vague for serious notice. Of thin paper it may be said 
briefly that a worse material for enclosing tea could hardly be 
discovered, and for the simple reason that, so far from being 
arepellent of damp, it very readily attracts and absorbs it. 
That tin boxes made of impure metal, or tinned boxes im- 
properly manufactured, would injure tea—or, for the matter 
of that, anything else—is no doubt true, but of this there 
appears to be no fear in the boxes which we saw in the offices 
of Messrs. Harvey Brothers and Tyler. 
He then describes the boxes, and sets forth their 
advantages as compared with wooden chests. Weneed 
‘not repeat these, as they have already been given in our 
columns. The writer concludes by saying :— 
_ On the whole, then, there should seem to be no room for 
doubt that the tin boxes of which we have spoken, so far 
from being undesirable packages for tea, area distinct boon 
to Indian planters. They are handsome, and would thus 
Benet the sale of the tea, and at the same time command 
better prices for it; they are convenient; they would tend to 
ensure purity of the tea; and they would, above all, by giving 
uniformity of tare, effect a considerable saving in the usual 
loss at the Custom House, with the authorities of which, we 
‘may remark incidentally, they already found great favour. 
The manufacturers are of opinion that the inherent merits 
‘and attendant advantages of these tin boxes are as real and 
‘apparent as the fears expressed by the writer in the Zndian 
Tea Gazette on the use of tin are groundless and vague. 
Oandidly, we quite agree with them. 
In the face of such testimony the editor of the 
Indian Tea Gaztte confesses that he was wrongly 
informed vegarding these tin boxes. Ceylon tea plant- 
ers may therefore feel assured that by using Messrs, 
Harvey Brothers & Tyler’s boxes they will not run 
the risk of their teas being deteriorated, but on the 
contrary that the value will be enhanced,—LK»., 


MANIHOT UTILISSIMA, Port, 


Tapioca, Mayioo, on Cassava PLANT, WHEN AND BY 
Wuom InrrRopucED To CEYLON. 
Colombo, 22nd February 1882. 

Dear Sirs,—In your article headed “ Tropical Agri- 
culture in Ceylon: Lowcountry Products,” in your issue 
of the 20th, occurs the following passage:—-‘‘ and strictly 
We cannot include the manioe or cassava plant, with 
which experiments have been tried since the days of 
Bennett, if not from an earlier period,” which reminded 


mo of the following addition made by me under the | 


‘ 


| old estates. 


4th line of page 17 of the ‘ Table of Hvents” in your 
Handbook for Ceylon for 1880-1:—‘‘ 1786.7. The Ma- 
nihot or Cassava plant introduced to Ceylon from Mau- 
ritius, by Governor Van der Graaf”; which information 
will be found inthe ‘‘ Materia Medica of Hindoostan” 
&e., by Whitelaw Ainslie, Madras, 1813, in a footnote to 
an article on ‘Tapioca, Jatropha Manihot Lin.,” p. 47, as 
follows :—‘‘ Whither [to Ceylon] it was brought from 
the Isle of France in 1786 or 1787, by Governor Van de 
Graaf. See Asiatic Annual Register for 1805, vol. 7th, 
p. 87.” As far as I know I do not believe that an- 
library in Colombo has got a copy of the latter work,—In 
Ainslie’s article he says that he attempted to make 
tapioca from the roots of the manihot in 1813-14, 
and perfectly succeeded, and he believed that this 
was the first that was made in our Indian domini- 
ons. In Ainslie’s ‘‘ Materia Indica,” 1826, which is a 
second edition of the older work he has a longer 
notice of the tapioca, which I consider worth public- 
ation in your V'ropical Agriculturist. Moon’s cata- 
logue having been published in 1824, Dr., afterwards 
Sir W. Ainslie was able to add :—‘‘ Three species [of 
Jatropha]) grow in Ceylon, where our article is called 
mangyokka (Cyng.).’ About the introduction to India 
of the Cashew-nut, which is a native of tropical Am- 
erica, the following tantalizing bit of intormation is 
given in a book on Indian botany :—‘‘ Native of Brazil, 
now common in Goa and Warree country, also in 
Southern Concan and Salsette, is now naturalized, 
and affords rather a valuable resource as food. Ac- 
cording to Garcias ab Orta, it was first planted at 
Santa Cruz (?) in Malabar, where only three trees , 
existed in his timo.” Some chapters of a work by 
Garcias ab Orta are quoted and commented on in a work 
by Clusius, dated 1605, but I see no date given for the 
work quoted. I think it not improbable that the 
Portuguese introduced the cashew-nut tree to India 
about a hundred years before Clusius wrote in 1605, 
but this is conjecture. It is most likely there are 
authentic records of its introduction in the earlier 
Portuguese works. 

The Pineapple must have also been introduced to India 
at an early period of the Portuguese rule. ‘It’s not 
being a native of India is supported by ifs vernacular 
names, evidently derived from ananas, as well as there 
being no Sanscrit name for so remarkable a plant. 
A thing which could scarcely have happened if it had 
been a native of the Hast Iodies,’—Rox. Fl. Ind., 1 
116.—Yours, Wie. 


? 


NEW PRODUCTS IN OLD KURUNEGALA 
DISTRICT. 


Madawalatenna, 23rd Feb. 1882. 


Drar Sir,—The next time the Matale planter, who 
has only recently paid a visit to the Polgahawela 
district, is desirous of seeing most of the lowcountry 
products in a flourishing condition, he might 
drive from Kandy to Kurunegala, and on the route 
he will be amply paid for his trouble by seeing 
fine plantations of cocoa (second to none in the 
island for its age), Liberian coffee (that in bearing 
loaded with crop), cardamoms and rubber. Kurunegala 
will yet be able to hold itsown with the aid of these 
‘new products,” which are being planted on all the 
The new plantations, Delgolla, Dynevor, 
Dikoya and Dunira, are well worth seeing. I hear 


| that both on Udapolla and Liberia estates good crops 


are expected, and now that Arabian coffee is not as 
flourishing as we could wish, more attention will no 


| doubt be paid to the planting of old estates, and, where 


the locality is not suited to cocoa, with Liberian coffee, 
for 4 cwt. an acre from 4 year old trees is not to 
be despised nowadays. C. H, W, 
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P. S.—Most extraordinary weather for February. 
Been raining for the last two hours, and likely to con- 
tinue throughout the night. Last year’s rainfall was 
about 19 inches over the average, which is about 80 
inches. If rain is to continue like this throughout the 
year, very few coolies will be required to pick the crop 
of Arabian coffee. 


NEW PRODUCTS: THH SUNFLOWER. 


DEAR S1R,—Is there any market for this in Ceylon, 
or any nearer than London? I think of taking a 
crop off some land lately planted in Liberian coffee, 
planting between the rows to cover the ground, but 
should first like to know if there would be any 
difficulty in disposing of the seed. Simmonds gives a 
lot of valuable information about the plant in his 
book, but omits one or two useful items. The ash of 
stems and leaves, if returned to the soil, should almost 
make up for what the plants has taken out of it.— 
Faithfully yours, CHILLY. 


The following is from the Australasian :— 
UTILISATION OF SUNFLOWER PLANT. 


Sir,—Can you inform me if any part of the sun- 
flower plant, other than the flower itself, can be util- 
ised? I have a patch growing most luxuriantly, some 
stems being two or three inches diameter, and nearly 
6 ft. high. A, 

Coleraine, Jan. 9. 

[The fibre of the stem has sometimes been extracted, 
but this plan of turning the plant to account cannot 
be profitable, as it is now never spoken of. The seed, 

ou are of course aware, is used in feeding poultry. 
A light oil is also extracted from it.—ED.] 


Sir,—A correspondent, ‘‘A. B.,” in last week’s 
Australasian asks if any part of the sunflower plant 
other than the flower itself can be utilised. I beg 
to mention, in addition to what you say in your foot- 
note, that horses are very fond of sunflowers, and 
will eat them down to within a few inches of the 
ground. But the principal use to which suuflowers 
may be applied in this warm climate is the manu- 
facture of pith hats. In the stems there is a fine, 
strong, light pith. The outside fibrous and woody 
part is very easily stripped off. lf the pith of the 
sunflower is compared with that used in the manu- 
facture of Indian pith hats, it will be seen that they 
are identical. If the raw material can be supplied, 
the manufacture of pith hats ought to follow as a 
matter of course, and no other kind of hat affords 
such protection to the head and neck from the sun’s 
rays.—W. L. M. 


Date Correr.—This article has been a speculation 
for some time, and we see another company just an- 
nounced called the ‘‘ Belgium Date Coffee Company, 
Limited,” with a capital of £100,000, to be raised, 
of course, in London, and a list of no less than 
eight directors, some with high-sounding names. We 
have no experience of ‘‘ Date” coffee, but £100,000 
is a large sum to raise for the purpose specified. If 
Belgians are so enamoured of date coffee, why not raise 
money on the spot instead of applying to London for 
it? That it will materially affect the consumption 
of coffee we do not believe, but it is worth while for 
coffee-growing countries to look a little more closely 
into the matter than they appear yet to have done. 
Chicory has had its day, anda mixture of this with 
coffee is easily understood, but the date process appears 
likely to supersede it.— South American Journal, [To 
put chicory out of date, in truth,—Ep.] 


THE AGRICULTURISTS OF Maura are in a state of 
alarm, owing to the drought, which has continued five 
months, not more than half-an-inch depth of rain haying 
fallen during that time. 

Sir Cuarues Harvey,Bart., we learn, is to arrive by 
the 5.8. ‘‘Quetta” for a sojourn of some time in Ceylon. 
Such is the agricultural depression in England—land 
only yielding two per cent—that Sir Charles, although 
possessed of two thousand broad acres in Norfolk, 
is coming out to Ceylon to find a more profitable 
investment for bis personal property in as many 
hundred (200) acres of cinchona property, which he 
hopes may yield him hereafter a Letter return. 

Quinine Tontc.—The following is a formula largely 
used in the Department of Public Charities and Cor- 
rections of New York City asa means of administer- 
ing quinine: Sulphate of quinine, thirty grains ; dilute 
sulphuric acid, sufficient; tincture of perchloride of 
iron, half an ounce; spirits of chloroform, six drachms; 
water, two ounces; glycerine enough to make four 
ounces of this mixture. The dose of the mixture 
is a teaspoonful.—Oil and Drug News. 

CoFrEr.—The Brazilian supplies say Messrs. Wilson, 
Smithett & Co. (January 20th), have more than 
counterbalanced the short crops in the East, and stocks 
have accumulated in spite of the consumption of France, 
America, and Holland last year showing considerable 
extension. The surplus of production over consumption 
appears to have been chiefly directed to Hayre where 
the importations for the twelve months ended 31st 
December are upwards of 34,000 tons more than in 
1880 ; or an incrof 40 per ease cent, 

Tra.—-We call the attention of our planters to the 
encouraging, and, at the same time, admonitory remarks 
of our Commercial Correspondent, based on the opinion 
of experienced and sympathetic London brokers. If 
only capital were made judiciously available, 100,000 
acres would very speedily be placed under this product 
in our planting districts, the crop from which ought 
to reach 4 to 5 million 1b. within a few years. Money 
to buy seed, to pay for planting, and to buy mach- 
inery, is the desideratum of many wonld-be Ceylon — 
tea-planters at this moment. 

OxEYLON TEA —There have been no sales during the week, 
and former quotations are consequently unchanged. 
Forty odd packages will be sold next week respecting which 
I shall send you particulars. Conversing with Messrs, 
Rucker recently, I was told that some of the Pekves recently — 
sent from Ceylon were of remarkably fine quality, and that 
these young growths afforded the trade most conclusive and 
satisfactory evidence of the suitability of the soil and 
climate of Ceylon to the tea plant and for the production 
of the very finest quantities, Considerable care had 
been taken in the preparation of the samples referred 
to, which is much needed in all cases, to prevent the 
rregularity so much complained of by the trade. 

Cota Nur.—The introduction of the cola nut int) 
India might be a means of conferring a considerable 
benefit on the country. The cola nut is the seed of 
the tree cola acuminata, whose habitat appears to be 
the west coast of Africa. The properties of the nut are 
said to be twofold. In the first place, like olives, it en= 
hances to many palates the flavour of food eaten after- 
wards ; secondly, it possesses the more important function 
of staying the cravings of hunger and enabling those in- 
dulging in it to endure prolonged labour without 
fatigue. It is not, however, a stimulant. The taste 
is bitter. The natives of the West Coast of Africa, 
particularly im Sierra Leone, are described as being — 
very partial to the nut, both as a luxury and for ~ 
its other and more valuable quality. In fact it appears, — 
in that part of the world, to satisfy the general craving 
of mankind fora stimulant, The trade,a consular report — 
from Gambia says, is extending into Central Africa and ¥ 


northward to the African shores of the Mediterranean, — 
indicating an increased demand. ‘The nut bas been int- 
roduced successfully into the West Indies,—Hnglishmai, 
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‘An “sxceLLENT suBSTITUTE” FoR corre is claimed 
to have been discovered by Colonel Sladen, Commis- 
sioner of Arakan, who has written officially to the Chief 
Commissioner of British Burmah, recommending him to 
try it. It is described ag a decoction of the seedof the 
Cassia tora or ‘fetid Cassia,” known to the Burmese 
under the name of * Dangyweh.’ Colonel Sladen, at 
the suggestion of Mr. R. Mcleod, Hxtra Assistant Com- 
missioner, roasted the seed and tried its effects, and he 
believes that ‘‘the substitute is likely to prove a most 
valuable product which in time will revolutionize the 
coffee trade.” Samples have been forwarded to Messrs. 
Short, Short & Co., London, and to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. The ‘‘ Dangyweh” is a weed found in 
every part of Burmah, and no deficiency of supply is 
likely, should a demand arise. —Madras Times. 

AGRICULLURAL SCHOLARSHIPS VOR INDIAN STUDENTS 
AT TUE RoyAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. — 
A resolution was passed in 1879 by the Government of 
Bengal for the establisoment of agricultural scholar- 
ships for the benefit of natives, graduates of the Univers- 
ity of Caleutta, at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. The first two scholars entered this College 
in January, 1880, and are now making there a very 
successful career. These were Babu Ambika Charen 
Sen, M.A., and Syed Sakhawat Hosein, B.A. The 
Indian Daily News states that the two new students 
appointed by the Bengal Government to enter at Ciren- 
cester inJanuary nextare Baboos Brojobullub Dutt, M.A., 
and Greesh Chunder Bose, M.A. ‘he former isthe head- 
master of the Sreedhur Bungsheedhur School at Nawab- 
gunge, andisthegold medallist of 1880 in physical science ; 
and the latter is a lecturer on chemistry at the Cuttack 
College. An allowance of 200/. a year, tenable for two 
and o half years, will be granted to each of these candid- 
ates, and an outfit allowance of 1,000 rupees has also 
been sanctioned to each of them.—Colonics and India. 


Tur Papaw Tree.—The fruit of the papaw tree, 
says the Hnglishman, ia well known to our Indian cooks 
‘a8 possessing the active property of rendering the 
beef tender. A slight incision in the rinds_ of 


the unripe fruit causes a milky juice to issue, 
whieh, rubbed over a beef steak or the tougbless 


meat, will make it quite tender. ‘This powerful 
action of the papaw plant being observed by a French 
gentleman, led him to the conclusion that it might 
be utilized for medicinal purposes and we read in 
the ‘ Practitioner” for October, that the idea has 
beer put to the test of actual experiment, The French 
gentleman referred to planted out a large extent of 
land with papaw trees, the juice of which he is 
collecting in the same way as opium, Incisions are 
made on the outside of the half-ripe fruit, and the 
juice that exudes is allowed to dry and is then 
seraped off. The granulated product thus obtained re 
“sembles coarsely pounded gum arabic It is sticky 
- When wet,and readily dissolves in water. The digestive 
power of this solution, to which the name of papay- 
‘ie is given, has been tested, and found to be very 
active. It has been compared with the ordinary 
‘pepsive and the liquor pancreaticus of the shops and 
fonnd to surpass both in the power of digesting 
‘either cooked or hard boiled white of egg. The 
‘digestive action from it is described as both rapid 
and easy. It is confidently believed that ‘‘we have 
in this substance a digestive agent of very great 
pvlency, and one whichis likely to come into very general 
use in medicine,” —The papaw is the common mamiapple 
of Fiji —Fiji Argus. [The ripe fruit is prized for dessert 
in Australia, although neglected in Ceylon, while in Java, 
it is mashed up with lime juice and sugar. In this 
form on Mr. Moeus’ hospitable board we found it 

cellent. Dr. King also admired it in Java, and 
inhis house Mr. Moens paitook of the fruit, still 
further improved by blinge uot only mixed wit lime- 
juice ands ugar but also stewed,—Ep.] 


& 


Manitosa vor Emicranrs.—A correspondent sends 
us some questions and asks us to append the answers. 
We give them below:—I, The best and cheapest route 
to take from Kugland and cost of passage to America. 
[London to New York, by Anchor iine, £11 to £16 
for first class berth.]—If. Cost of train fare or steamer 
fare to Manitoba. [Rail from New York to Toronto 
about £3. We do not know the fare thence to Mani- 
toba, but probaby about as much again.|—III. What 
capital is necessary to start with on a very small way ? 
[From £80 to £200.]—IV. What prospect has a man 
who has no capital at all to start with? [Very good 
prospects, if he does not mind hard work.J—V. Cana 
man do any good with £100 to start with 2 [Yes.]— 
VI. Can aman with no capital earn enough to keep 
a wife who has never been accustomed to work? [We 
should imagine so.]|—On pages 558 and 585 of the 
Tropical Ayviculturist will be found some information 
which may be of use to our correspondent. 

Corree Lear-Disrase MANurE.—We have received 
from Messrs. W. H. Davies & Co. a pamphlet relating to 
the chemieal manures of Messrs. Arnott Bros. & Co. 
This pamphlet describes the various manures which 
are applicable to different products—sugarcane, coffee, 
tea, &c. On the subject of coffee we quote the follow- 
ing :—‘‘Some years ago, owing to the fearful ravages 
of leaf-disease in the coffee plantations of Ceylon and 
elsewhere, our attention was drawn to the production 
of a manure which should assist the trees to resist 
its attacks, by a well known practical Ceylon planter, 
who for many years had been trying in every way to 
overeome this scourage. In conjunction with him we 
bave succeeded in bringing out a fertilizer, which, 
after a lengthened trial, has proved itself of un- 
doubted efficacy in modifying and overcoming the 
ravages of this disease, and we most confidently solicit 
a trialof the Anti-Vastatrix Fertilizer, new leaf disease 
manure, of which we are the sole manufacturers. It 
is the only Fertilizer, so far, that has really proved 
or any effect in subduing this disease, and it 
is fully protected under our registered trade mark, 
This Manure should be applied at the rate 
of about four cwt. per acre, and as a large propor- 
tion of its components are readily soluble in water, 
it should be well mulched, which will keep it at the 
rootlets of the trees, encourage its absorption, and 
not allow it to be so easily washed away in heavy 
rain.” A number of testimonials from planters in 
Ceylon, Java, &c., are given from which we quote 
the following, by a planter in Matale East, writing in 
1880 :—‘‘ The manures I received from you I consider 
good producers : Anti-Vastatrix, the Ammonio Phospho 
Coffee Manure, the best, I do not believe any manure 
ean affect ‘Hemileia Vastatrix,’ being entirely of opini- 
on that it has been caused by the enormous acre- 
age of coffee planted in Ceylon without forest left 


standing in any large quantity near at hand, and 
without any other products being planted. Coffee, 


coffee, all was coffee, and the results might have been 
foretold by anyone with a really wide experience and 
comprehensive mind, 1 believe leaf disease has, and 
will always exist, but its virulence is entirely owing 
to what you may call the system upon which it has 
been cultivated. We shall hear less and less of it as 
the new products, now being planted, grow up; those 
lands that should have been planted as coffee will re- 
main as coffee; those that should never have been 
planted as coffee will be abandoned, or planted with 
other trees than coffee ; of land that was not suitable 
there has been planted a large quantity there is no 
doubt, The crops from the estates on which the 
manures obtained from you were used more than 
favorably compare with estates equally good, or even 
better estates, upon which ollie manures were applied. 
To vigorous young coffee the mauures were particularly 


adapted,” 
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Tue CaucurrA TEA SyNnpICATE have received a 
satisfactory report from their delegate, Mr. Sibthorpe, 
regarding the American and Canadian tea markets and 
the opening they present for Indian teas. The general 
conclusion drawn in Calcutta from a perusal of the 
report is that at no very remote date these countries 
will be, next to the United Kingdom, the largest 
customers, while it is not improbable that sooner or 
later, they will surpass even the United Kingdom 
itself in this respect.—Z%mes of India. 

BEecHE-DE-Mrr.—Batticaloa, Arali North, 13th Feb. 
—The rent of the Arali ferry is usually purchased by 
sea-faring men. Although Government have supplied 
the renters with two very neat gili boats for the comfort- 
able conveyance of passengers, the renters keep them 
in a most despicable and stinking state. On enquiry 
I found that these boats are either taken by these 
renters for fishing during the night, or let out to others 
of their own trade for the purpose. By s0 doing, the 
renters uot only misappropriate and damaye the 
public property, but create unnecessary discomforts 
aud nuisance to passengers. The renters also do not 
keep a proper number of boatmen for the safe con- 
veyance of passengers to and fro, but keep only one 
for the purpose: hence hours of delay in crossing the 
ferry. It is a great pity that Government do not 
see the necessity of throwing a causeway across the 
backwater. It would, at least, be a great paliation, if 
a ferry boat to convey across carriages, horses, carts 
and bullocks were provided. Before we reach the 
village of Walani, we have to cross an open level plain, 
a distance of about three miles along a mud road. 
The extent of this open land is about 2,500 acres, all 
of which are left uncultivated, and admirably adapted 
for paddy cultivation and for opening coconut and 
palmyratopes. Should the Government but lay out 
a small sum in spanning the Valani backwater with 
a causeway, it will not only improve ignorantislanders, 
in causing an easy intercourse with those living in 
the peninsula, but will also be a source of increasing 
the public revenue, encourage and give an impetus 
to agricultural industry, and enhance the price of 
landed property. The paddy crop both in the islands 
and in Valigam West is not all that can be desired. 
The corn is in the blade, and for want of rain it is 
all dying, and if there be no rain within a week 
most of the plantations will have to be abandoned. 
However, with all these drawbacks, the farmers own- 
ing lands by the side of tanks or wells are busily 
engaged, day and night, in irrigating their lands. On 
the south-eastern side of this island, near the seashore, 
the table delicacy of the Chinese, béche-de-mer, is ex- 
tensively collected and cured. There are I under- 
stand 385 boats, and 100 fishermen, solely enyaged 
daily in collecting this sea slug and chanks, and the 
capitalists pay atthe rate of R15 for every 1,000 of 
the former, and keep up a regular establishment, 
trained first under a Chinese, for curing these sea- 
slugs. The curing and manipulation of these, before 
exportation, is conducted as follows :—As soon as they 
are taken from the divers, they are boiled in large 
‘copper caldrons. Then they are buried in the sea- 
shore for 12 hours, and then removed, and, after hav- 
ing a thorough washing in sea-water, they again 
undergo a similar process of boiling. They are sub- 
sequently dried in the sun, and lastly smoked and 
dried in fire in a closer shed. They are then made 
ready for the market. There are, I understand, some 
150 candies of this annually collected, and cured, 
and exported to Singapore and China; besides, 5 times 
as much is collected in the backwaters up the Mamiar. 
It seems this trade was first introduced and monopol- 
ized by a Chinese, but he is now being replaced by 
Nattukotta chetties. Do you or any of your readers 
koow anything, as tothe average price ranging in the 
Singapore or Chinese markets for this commodity ?—Cor, 


SAMARANG, 23rd Jan.—Van Maanen’s method of 
artificially drying coffee will, we are informed be 
shortly adopted throughout the whole of Java, for 
Mr. Van Maanen has entered into contracts with more 
than fifty planters for that purpose, while the managers 
of several coffee estates are only awaiting the sanction 
of their principals in order likewise to join.—Jndische 
Vaderland. 

How to PusH THE SALE oF TrA,—A discussion has 
been taking place in the Friend of India on the subject 
of how to push the sale of Indian tea at home, a corre- 
spondent suggesting a system of regular auction sales 
of small packets of tea throughout the country. This 
scheme is suggested by Col. Money as well as by the 
editor of the Friend, but is opposed by the Indian Tea 
Gazette on the ground of its expense. 

A Company to be styled the ‘‘Timor Guano Com- 
pany,” with a capital amounting to one hundred thou- 
sand guilders, is about to be established at Sourabaya. 
The object of the company is to procure guano from de- 
posits on Baars island in the Residency of Timor, prepare 
it for sale, and thus enable planters in Java to become 
independent of costly imports of manure from Europe. 
The selling price will be fixed at 9 guilders per picul, 
being 6 guilders cheaper than guano imported from 
Europe.—Handelsblad. 

Corrr£ ADULTERATION.—Mr. Thomas Dickson, the 
Managing Director of the Scottish Trust and Loan 
Company Limited, is doing a good work on behalf of his 
own and his brother-planters’ interests in Ceylon, and 
we trust the members of the Planters’ Association will 
be roused once more to the duty incumbent on them in 
this matter. Nothing less than an annual Memorial to 
the House of Commons from the Coffee-planting In- 
terest of Ceylon, until the grievance is removed, will 
meet the necessities of the case. 

ORaNGES AND InsEcts.—Old Knox mentioned the fact 
that, in Ceylon, oranges, if left on the trees until they 
turn yellow, become infested with insects. What was 
and is true of this fruit in Ceylon seems true of it 
in Fiji, as witness the following paragraph from a review 
of Miss Gordon Cumming’s book, ‘‘ At Home in Fiji” :— 
‘“«We lay under the orange trees in the garden and ~ 
ate ripe golden fruit.” It isa delusion, then, sarcastic- 
ally remarks the reviewer, to suppose that oranges 
must be plucked in Fiji before they arrive at the 
golden stage to prevent the insects destroying them. 

Tue VINES IN VicTorIA.—It is expected that the 
destruction of all vines in the Geelong district will 
be ace mplished within the next month. The Moora- 
bool, Waurn and Winchelsea divisions of the dis- 
trict are the only ones remaining to be operated upon, 
About £10,000 compensation has already been paid 
by Government for the vines destroyed and it is” 
estimated that the total expenditure upon the district 
will be about £25,000. Whe act providing for the © 
eradication of vines in the diseased district of Gee- 
long prohibits the planting of fresh vines for a period 
of four years.—Melbourne Age. [All in vain, we fear. 
—Ep 

ree PRODUCTIVENESS of AMERICA.—Mr. 
Porter observes that careful estimates show that 
the United States is capable of maintaining an area 
of 200,000,000 acres of corn land, which, with the 
average yield of the past ten years, would yield 
upwards of 2,250,000,000 bushels of corn. Turning © 
from corn and wheat to cotton, it appears that the | 
whole cotton crop of the world could be raised on 
a section of Texes, less than one-twelfth of its area; | 
or could be divided between any two of the other 
principal cotton States without exhausting one-half 
of their good land. The agricultural productiveness 
of America is practically illimitable; and when the full | 
importance of the agricultural interest is realized and | 
profited by, it must exercise an important influence over | 
England and the European continent.—London Tim 
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INDIGO (tnpicormra incrorra), Nat. Ord., 
Leguminose. 

It is remarkably strange that this plant, which grows 
wild in H. H. the Nizam’s dominions, is not utilized 
for its pigment, which is of great importance commer- 
cially; besides, it would give employment to the many 
“yagamutlins ”? now loafing about in the Hyderabad terri- 
tory. If my memory serves me right, I think an acre 
of ground of these plants will produce about ten pounds 
of the dye. Of course, much depends on the soil, care, 
et hoc genus omne. Ln passants a short narrative will, 
I trust, be not out of place. As many of your readers 
are aware, this dye was introduced into England about 
the middle of the 16th century, when Queen Elizabeth 
prohibited its sale, and named it the ‘ Devil’s Dye,” 
and ‘food for the devil!” Thank goodness, we are 
now living in an enlightened age, (not in Hyderabad 
though). The Greeks and Romans first utilized the 
Indigo as a paint, after great opposition by ‘wood 
growers,” powerful in that age, who introduced several 
Huropean Governments ‘to prohibit the use of Indigo 
as a dye.” It was only for a time that this commo- 
tion preyailed in Europe. The American Indigo plant 
is known by botanists as the Indigofera Anil growing 

about three feet high. The Egyptian Indigo plant is 
named the I. argentea, and grows about two feet high. 
In the Madras Presidency Indigo factories are to be seen 
in almost every place in which the shrub germinates. 

_ There is no reason why grist to the mill should not be 
obtained from the same plant, which grows freely in 
the Telinga districts in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

Deccan, 24th November 1881. Farry Rose. 
—Asian. 


A BIRD-CATCHING SEDGE. 


As another example of the wonderful adaptation of 
seeds for the purpose of distribution, I may mention 
those of Uncinia jamaicensis, Pers. (Carex humata, Sw.), 
Grisebach, Flora British West Indian Islands, 1864, p. 
681. This is a plentifully distributed Sedge, growing in 
damp hollows and shaded woods on the Blue Mountains, 
Jamaica. The plant is about a foot or 18 inches high, 
With narrow pointed grass-like leaves. The flower-head 
is a slender spike about 3 inches long, of a dark brown 
shining colonr. Its most remarkable feature, however, 
consists in the spikelets. These are furnished with a 
smooth long-exserted awn of a peculiar hamate character, 
; resembling a shepherd’s crook, but with the hook press- 
_ ing so closely against its base that it will hold the tinest 
hair. By means of this delicate but wonderfully con- 
structed awn the seeds of the Uncinia attach themselves 
with great tenacity to the coats of dogs, the legs of 
pedestrians, or, indeed, to anything that comes within 
their reach, and when once attached they are removed 
With the utmost difficulty. In fact, as showing their 
finely-adjusted powers, and their tenacity, it may be 
mentioned that if a spike is drawn along the back of 
the hand the hooks will clasp, and easily pull out single 

hairs by the roots. 
On two occasions lately [ have found small birds 
1 (grass ie) about the size of an English tom-tit, se- 
 curely caught by a couple of spikes of this sedge. The 
q were attached along the underside of the body 
of the bird, with the hooked awns buried among the 
feathers. Of course, in these instances, the birds were 
released, but from the secure manner in which they 
Were caught I have no doubt that many birds not large 
enough to drag out the spikes, or draw the spikelets 
from their receptacles, must die in this manner from 

exhaustion, or fall a prey to rats and other vermin. 

D. Mornis, Jamaica, Nov. 14.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Woe 
TROPICAL FRUITS FOR BUROPE. 

Sr,—I see by the last two issues of your paper that 


oo desire to see fruits of a tender nature 


brought from India and other distant places. It is very 
doubtful if such could be profitably accomplished, be- 
cause of the length and heat of the jowney. It would 
not do to actually freeze the finit, as proposed by E. 
T. §., as this would cause both a chemical and mechan- 
ical change in its structure, and, even if it could be 
eaten, the flavow would be changed. If an apple or 
pear be frozen, and again thawed out, as a rule it 
will be found altered in flayow, and generally spongy or 
soft owing to the bursting of the cells. It is true that 
if excluded from air little change occurs, and this can 
easily be proved by placing some hard-frozen potatoes 
in a bucket of cold water, aud keeping them underneath 
till thawed. It would be worth a trial to place some 
mangosteens in airlight cases, and freeze them hard, 
letting them gradually thaw on arrival before opening 
the cases; but it would, of course, be only a doubtful 
trial at first, and should not be largely entered on. 
The mostly likely plan to secure suecess would be to 
pack single layers of fruit in thin boxes, filling all spaces 
with cork dust to prevent bruising, and to bring them 
over in a temperature of about 30 deg. Iahr., if such 
could be managed. This would check ripening and de- 
composition, and not greatly affect the flayour if the 
temperature was raised gradually to 45 deg. on arrival. 
It would not do to use any liquid to preserve fruit, as 
it would be absorbed, and possibly change the flavour 
as well as prevent ripening. It may not perhaps be for- 
eign to the subject to mention that some ten or twelve 
years back I opened a “pie” of apples in February, at 
Warlaby, near Northallerton; and, although the heap 
of fruit had only been protected with about four inches 
of straw and the same amount of earth, they were in 
capital condition, although they must have been frozen 
hard, but they were kept airtight. No doubt a_ profit- 
able trade could be done in tropical fruits of good qual- 
ity if they could be imported in a fresh state, and a 
few trials (which need not be yery costly) would prob- 
ably end in success. Waurer J. May. 
-—Field. 


CAPSICUMS. 

Much has recently been written concerning a kind of 
capsicum known as ‘sweet capsicum,’ but it does not 
seem to be generally known that a sweet variety of 
capsicum has long been used in the United States. In 
Spain, from whence this variety is obtained, two kinds 
of capsicum are recognised, viz., pimiento dulce, or sweet 
capsicum, and pimiento picante, the “biting” or hot 
capsicum. The latter has the usual tapering apex, whilst 
the sweet variety is about four inches long, almost as 
broad as long, the apex being indented or doubled in, 
and has a bright red colour. This sweet variety may 
occasionally be purchased in Covent Garden Market in 
a fresh state, and by the doubled-in apex can easily be 
distinguished from the hot kind. For curries, the sweet 
kind is generally first roasted before the fire in order to 
remove the outer skin, which is the hottest portion of 
the fruit. The fruit also makes an excellent pickle, 
either alone or mixed with other substances, and imparts 
a very agreeable flavour. In the Malayan Archipelago 
there are to be found both sweet and hot varieties of 
capsicums, and without one or both, no dish, be it fowl, 
cold meat, curry and rice, or salad, is considered com- 
plete, and the quantity of capsicums consumed by Euro- 
peans as well as by natives is perfectly astonishing. A very 
large number of species and varieties of capsicums are 
grown and used as condiments in all tropical countries, 
where there appears to be a greater necessity for pun- 
gent seasonings. The generic botanical name of capsicum 
is derived from “ kapto,” to bite, on account of the hot, 
pungent qualities of the pericarp. There are always a 
few of these shrubby plants grown about the dwellings 
in the tropics to supply the daily wants of the table, 
as they] are generally gathered and eaten just before 


fully ripe. 
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Among the principal species grown may be named the 
following :—The cherry pepper or round chilli (Capsicum 
cerasiforme, Willd.), the bonnet pepper (C. tetragonum, 
Mill.), the bell pepper (C. grosswm, Linn.), the spice or 
goat pepper (C. jfrutescens, Linn.), and the bird pepper 
(C. baccatum, Linn.). The last-named two are more 
acrimonious than the others. The fruits of these sev- 
eral species are of various forms—round, oblong, cordate, 
or horned, and in colour either scarlet or yellow; in 
some varieties they are so little pungent as to be used 
sliced in salad, in others they are intolerably biting, till 
the mouth becomes accustomed to them by habit. The 
cayenne pepper of commerce is obtained chiefly from 
the pulverised chillies or fruit pods of Capsicum axuwn, 
Linn., and C. fastigiatun, Blume.—Journal of Applied 
Science. 

3S 


THE BANANA TRADE. 


The Boston Herald, a leading New England paper, 
has lately devoted a large space to information about 
bananas and the banana trade, giving details as to the 
manner in which bananas are procured for the American 
market from Central America, Cuba and Jamaica. 

It appears that, independently of New York, Boston 
is building up a banana trade of its own. This year 
the fruit received in Boston has been unusually fine, 
and has been in such favour that ‘the public has 
bought it in unstinted quantities.” It is stated that 
the value of bananas imported into Boston during the 
season of 1881 cannot be less than 500,000 dols. Of the 
fruit received at that port much is sent from Port An- 
tonio, Jamaica, by a well-known house. So firm and 
enduring is the popularity of the bananas that, the dealers 
say, peaches are the only fruit which interfere with 
their sale in the Boston market, where large quantities 
could be disposed of the year round. On the arrival of 
the Aspinwall steamers at New York, a regular train, 
called the “banana train” is despatched at once for 
Boston with the fruit. 

With regard to the manner of disposing of the fruit, 
the following remarks are made :— j 

“ Very great improvements have been made in handling 
and protecting this fruit during the past three or four 
years. Since it all has to be shipped green, owing to 
its softness and perishable nature when ripe, a good deal 
of skill is required in caring for it after its arrival. It 
is all bundled upon hay to prevent bruising, and in the 
cold months it is kept hanging up in rooms fitted for 
the purpose, when the temperature can be kept about 
60°—too high for injury from cold, and too low for fast 
ripening. When the fruit is wanted, it is hung in an- 
other room where the temperature is up to 80°, and 
it vipens in a couple of days. Parties who began a few 
years uso with a dozen bunches shipped to them by 
each Aspinwall steamer, now sometimes take 1,000 
bunches. These steamers now reach New York once 
in five days, and bring in 10,000 to 20,000 bunches. 
Beside the Aspinwalls received here, there are the West 
Indian bananas to be handled, which come in schooners 
fitted for the purpose. The parties handling this fruit 
sometimes sell cargoes of from 5,000 to 7,000 bunches 
in a single day, and, so well arranged are their plans 
of distributing, that scarcely anything unusual would 
be noticed, except a number of waggons with appar- 
ently small loads of hay; but under this hay are the 
bunches of green bananas.” 

The writer says that the ‘silver skins,” so called 
from the light colour of the rind, are the most popular, 
and he classes the Jamaica fruit next to that from Colon 
and Baracoa, the “Aspinwalls” being ‘the largest and 
finest bananas received in the eastern market.” 

An increasing fruit trade is growing up from the Bay 
of Honduras to the United States. From the Bay Islands 
and Belize, there are regular lines of steamers started 


by American houses, which go to New Orleans, Phila- 


delphia, and New York. There is no quarter from which 
the first-named port can better and with equal certainty 
receive tropical fruits than the coast of British Hon- 
duras.—Journal of Applied Science. 

BOTANIC GARDENS, TRINIDAD. 

We have received a copy of the report on the con- 
dition of the Botanic Garden for 1880. It isa lengthy 
document of nearly sixty folio pages, with twenty-four 
additional pages forming an appendix. Naturally the 
bulk of the report is occupied with matiers of local 
interest, but there are several points of interest to home 
cultivators. It is noted, for instance, that Vanda trees 
does not flower if subjected to the least shade, but 
‘‘when placed on an exposed tree or stump every branch 
produces its two or more spikes of lovely mauve, orange, 
and white flowers.” ‘‘ Hybrid Moka” Coftee promises to 
be the most suitable variety for low elevations, vieing 
with Liberian Coffee in vigour and fruitfulness, with seeds 
smaller than those of C. Arabica, but much more pro- 
fusely produced. It is suggested that a good cross might 
be made between it and the Liberian variety, which is 
deficient in some of the characteristics of high-class 
Coftee. Incidentally the probability of the existence in 
Eastern Tropical Africa of a species of Coffee identical 
with or closely allied to Liberian Coffee is mentioned. 
The Saman or Rain tree does not in Trinidad exhibit 
that phenomenon of exuding moisture from its leaves 
whiah has given it the name. Its excellent as a shade 
tree, however, and its fruits furnish good fodder for cattle. 
The wood of old trees, moreover, is useful wherever 
toughness, durability, and freedom from liability to warp 
are desirable. 

The Mahogany flourishes well at Trinidad, and its 
timber is of excellent quality. The Candle-tree (Parmen- 
tiera cerifera) also thrives, and its highly nutritious fruits 
are recommended as food for stock in the dry seasons 
when there is a scarcity of fodder. The fruit of Musa 
vittata, originally introduced from Fernando Po, and 
cultivated for ornamental purposes only, turns out to have 
very delicately flavoured -fruit, which is striped like the 
leaves. The Bamboo timber (B. arundinacea) is extolled 
for its durability ; but, in order to secure this result, it 
must be soaked when green, and, when dry, painted with 
thin paint. Of the Peach Palm (Guilielmia speciosa), 
which produces edible fruit, it is noted that it bears two 
crops a year, the remarkable cireumstance being that at 
one season the fruits produced are destitute of seed, but 
very pulpy, while at another season seeds are produced, — 
and the pulp is proportionately less. These few illustra- — 
tions will serve to show the valuable nature of this report. 

The facts contained in this and similar publications 
not generally accessible, render it very desirable that 
some means should be taken to secure a periodical ab- 
stract of the facts registered in the several colonial botanic 
gardens. Such a publication would be of great service 
to practical cultivators as well as to botanists and natural- 
ists generally. We do not overlook the circumstance that — 
much information of this character is now given iu the 
annual reports of the Royal Gardens, Kew; but these, 
again, are not very readily accessible to the general public. 

Reverting to the report before us we must not conclude | 
our notice without mention of the valuable meteorological — 
records from 1862 to June 1880, given in the appendix. - 
From these we learn that the highest temperature re-— 
corded in eighteen years was 95°'5, the lowest 60°.1, the | 
mean monthly temperatures ranging from 76° in Janu- 
ary to 79°.4 in May. As to cloudiness, for which ela 
borate tables are also given for the same period, the 
minima occurred in December, January, February, a 
March, corresponding with a low average rainfall (1 
inch in March), while the greatest amount of cloudin 
appeared in August, June, and July, the periods o 
greatest rainfall (11°28 inches on the average in August, 


—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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| WILD SILKS. 

(Handbook of the collection illustrative of the Wild 
Silks of India in the Indian section of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, by Thomas Wardle, London: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office.) 

The author of the work before us is well known as 
an eminent silk dyer and painter, and has been engaged 
for years in the study of the so-called ‘wild silks” of 
India with a view to their utilisation. The term wild 
silks is commonly applied to all kinds of silk other than 
that produced by Bombyx mori. Hitherto these silks have 
not been cultivated. The small and uncertain supplies 
which have found their way into commerce are derived 
from cocoons collected at hazard in the forests, but no 
organised and systematic attempts have been made to 


form plantations of the various food trees and to. rear 
the insects in a state of domestication. There can be 
o doubt that to do so, to attend to the proper collec- 
on of the cocoons, and to make use of improved 
achinery for reeling the silk, and for carding and spin- 
ge that from imperfect cocoons, would prove a remu- 


urge. ‘lo give encouragement to so desirable an under- 
taking ought to be the task of the Indian Government. 
Mr. Wardle meantime has greatly improyed and deve- 
loped the methods of dyeing and printing these silks. 
From trials which he has had made in Italy it has been 
ound possible to convert the Tusser raw silk into tram 
nd organzine of very great fineness. It appears that 
his silk, the product of Antherwa mylitta or paphia 
nd some allied species, differs from common silk in its 
ehayiour with reagents. A neutral solution of zine 
chloride, gently heated, dissolyes common silk instantly, 
but only acts slowly upon the Tusser. In a cold solu- 
fion common sill dissolves in three days, whilst immer- 
for a fortnight produces no effect upon the Tusser. 
th ammoniacal solution of copper oxide a similar dif- 
ence of action is observed. Hence we may well infer, 
is actually the case, that the wild sill must be the 
ve difliculé to dye. The great difficulty as far as 
sser silk is concerned lies in the bleaching process. 
ng naturally of a darker colour than common silk, 
md incapable of bleaching by means of sulphurous acid 
—2 deoxidising agent—oxidisers were tried. M. Tessié 
lu Motay proposed potassium permanganate, which cert- 
inly removed the brown colour, but unfortunately in- 
ured the texture of the silk. With barium peroxide he 
mas perfectly successful. This reagent is, however, as 
yet too costly for very general use. ‘Tho author refers 
9a method not yet fully developed, of presenting nas- 
cent oxygen to the silk from a liquid instead of from 
solid. He mentions also that Major Coussmaker has 
ecded in obtaining perfectly white Tusser silk by 
dlifying -the conditions under which the worm spins 
s cocoon. If his method is practicable upon a com- 
ercial scale, the necessity for bleaching would be super- 
ded. As the colours most adapted for dyeing Tusser 
the author mentions lac, saftlower, indigo, the leaves 
hyllanthus emblica, the calyces of.L'hespesia populnea, 
d tne flowers of Butea frondosa of Hursinghar, and of 
ela toona. ria silk has less aflinity for dye wares 
am has common silk, and takes up a greater quantity 
tinctorial matter. The author, however, has succeeded 
‘producing on it a variety of shades which leaves 
thing to be desired. 
- The work is enriched with illustrations of several of 
‘the most important silk-yielding insects in their different 
stages of growth, of their food plants, and of the machin- 
ery for reeling cocoons. Mr. Wardle has deserved well 
of British commerce and industry for his prolonged in- 
Festigations.— Chemical News. 
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| ourselves on the acquisition of such a fresh field. 


“THE NEW CEYLON” :—NORTH BORNEO. 
The new Ceylon; being a sketch of British Borneo, or Sabah. 
From official and other exclusive sources of information. 
Written and compiled by Joseph Hatton. London: Chap- 
man & Hall Limited. 1881. Crown 8vo. Maps. 


The territorial area of Sabah, or British North Bor- 
neo, is comprised in the extreme northern apex of that 
island, from a point in the centre of Kimanis Bay above 
Labuan on the west coast to the mouth of the Sibuco 
on the east, and following the northern and eastern 
boundaries of Bruni to Gura Peak, the line thence to 
the mouth of the Sibuco being as yet undetermined. 
This gives a greatest length, roughly speaking, of 240 
miles, (which, curiously enough, is also the greatest 
breadth of the territory), and an irregular seaboard of 
over 500 miles. The entire island is some 289,000 square 
miles in extent—a space nearly equal to that occupied 
by Great Britain and I'vance together. Briefly summing 
up its present divisions, it may be noted that Bruni, 
the small residuum of Borneo proper left to its Sultan, 
follows on the west coast south of Sabah (having the 
little British island possession of Labuan near its north- 
ern limit), and is itself followed by the much larger 
native kingdom of Sarawak (not British, as is often 
imagined, because it is ruled over by an WUnglishman, 
which reaches to Datu Head, nearly the most western 
point of the island. The extension inland of these two 
kingdoms is bounded by the longitudinal range of mount- 
ains; and all the rest is claimed by the Datch—at least, 
as far north on the east coast as the mouth of the 
Attas, just above 3° North lat. This leaves a debatable 
slip—Tidong—between the Dutch territory and British 
North Borneo, presumably belonging to the Sultan of 
Sulu, but with possible claims on the part of the Sultan 
of Bruni, and which will probably be appropriated by 
the Dutch. 

If it were important that so insignificant a place as 
Labuan should be in ow: hands as a coaling station, 
in spite of its very limited anchorage, there can be no 
two opinions as to the value of this new territory, with 
its numerous and fine harbours, situated as it is on the 
fair way to so many British colonies. Of five of these— 
in Ambong and Gaya bays, and at Sanddkan and Kudat— 
maps with soundings are given in Mr. Hatton’s book, 
which has also (amongst other illustrations) a good gen- 
eral map of Borneo, by Stanford, scale fifty statute 
miles to the inch. The new British territory will soon 
be the best-explored portion of the island, as, in addition 
to the results of the jowneys of Mx. Pryer and Capt. 
Witti above mentioned, there will be those of a skilled 
naval officer, now on the way to triangulate the country 
on a proper base line. 

The details given in the diaries we have printed sufli- 
ciently indicate the existence of various sonrees of wealth 
in Sabah; we believe, indeed, it is already the opinion 
in Sarawak that the new Association has the most pro- 
mising part of the island. The fabulous diamonds and 
eold of the interior will probably not be found, any 
more than the absurd “tailed men” in whom a linger- 
ing belief still exists with some enthusiasts; but gutta 
percha, indiarubber, and other products of tropical for- 
ests, sazo, rice, spices, sugar, cotton, c., to say nothing 
of pearl fisheries, afford ample scope for the increase of 
capital; and these are existing now. In the develop- 
ment of the rich natural resources of the country many 
openings will doubtless oceur for the surplus wealth 
and energy of om: countrymen ; and we may congratulate 
Mr. 
Hatton quotes and indorses Mr. Wallace's commend- 


| ation of colonial management in Java, and suggests the 
| importation of Chinese labour. 


On the former point, 


we believe, there is much to be said per contra by 
those who have looked beneath the surface; and wo 
rogret that the Association scems driven to introdnce 
| what Mr. Hatton terms ‘a Chinese colony,’ as wo 


| observe that Sir Walter Medhurst, formerly Her Majesty's 
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Consul-General at Shanghai, has been deputed by the 
Association to proceed to Borneo and China, with the 
view of organising the Chinese Labour Department for 
Hmigration to Borneo. The very term “ colony” is an 
anomaly. No Chinese ever colonise, in the proper sense 
of that word; they bring labour, and nothing more, 
abstracting all they can from any country to which 
they are taken, never spending their earnings in it, and 
going home with their gains, alive or dead.—Field. 


ARBORICULTURE IN THE NORTH-WEST 
PROVINCES AND OF INDIA. 


We have now before us the report on the agricult- 
ural operations in the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
for last year, and this enables us to form an estimate 
of what has been and is being done. Planting trees 
along the sides of roads has been steadily carried on, 
though we are not by any means sure that this is bene- 
ficial for the roads themselves, however pleasant it may 
be for the travellers along the roads. With the general 
operations we do not propose to deal, but only with the 
subjects specially noticed in tbe report. And first as to 
nurseries:—‘‘ When Mr. Buck first took charge of the 
arboricultural operations, he found that a large number 
of nurseries was kept up at a greater cost than the 
grant could properly afford. The difficulties in the way 
of an efficient supervision were insuperable, and it was 
almost impossible to procure malis with adequate know- 
ledge of the work. He therefore recommended that their 
number should be reduced as far as possible. Mr. Howe, 
the Collector of Etawah, writes this year: ‘I am decid- 
edly of the opinion that the nurseries at the tahsils are 
a mistake. They are far from supervision, unless the 
tahsildar happens to have a special interest in the work, 
which is seldom the case. The past history of the nur- 
series shows them to be almost entire failures. I think 
it would be better to have one central nursery at the 
public gardens, under the management of the officer in 
charge. Similarly Mr. Twigg of Hamirpore found all the 
plant in his nurseries either overgrown or non-existent.’ 
There are, however, objections to concentrating the 
nursery operations at the Sudder station. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Lalitpur writes: ‘A glance at the map 
of the district will show, as I found before we had well 
taken the matter in hand, that a central nursery at 
Mahroni will be useless, as young trees will not bear 
carrying from Mahroni to Talbehat, a distance of 50 
miles. I therefore established branch nurseries at Tal- 
behat, Bansi, and Birdha, which are kept up at a very 
small cost, and have proved a success.’ Cost of carriage 
ig such a heavy charge that, as a matter of fact, local 
nurseries are far more economical than nurseries at head- 
quarters, if only they are properly managed; but this 
constitutes the real difficulty. The whole question of 
nurseries seems at present to be in much haze, which 
can only be dispelled by practical experience. It is a 
subject which deserves the careful attention of district 
officers. 

Different means of solving the difficulty have been 
suggested. Mr. Reid, the Collector of Bareilly, writes: 
‘Tt has been found a cheap and easily worked plan to 
let the tahsildars, whose roads are beyond the reach of 
the head-quarters nursery, procure, by purchase or other- 
wise, such trees as they require. They seem to have no 
difficulty in procuring suitable plants. Mr. Wyer at 
Azamgarh has adopted a slightly different plan with 
apparent success. ‘ Twenty-five roadside-nurseries,’ he 
writes, ‘have been established, and are maintained free 
of expense by zemindars and others interested in arbori- 
eulture. As all those who have established nurseries 
will make use of many of the seedlings for planting out 
on thei own land, they have most willinely undertaken 
the work and appear to take great interest in it.’ The 
suggestion to buy young trees from private growers ap- 


pears to be a very valuable one so long as attention is 


paid to the selection of strong and healthy plants. They 
can be grown at infinitely less cost by cultivators, who 
supply their own supervision and have an interest in the 
success of the plantation, than by any Government ofiicer. 
It is believed that native zakiras, where young mangoes 
and other useful trees are grown, can be found in most 
places. The Ramgarh nursery, under the charge of Mr, 
Campbell of the Forest Department, seems to have an- 
swered the purpose of supplying the distriet roads of 
Gorakpur. Mr. Campbell says that it was found possible 
entirely to eradicate kans grass by planting out pine- 
apple seedlings. Graft mangoes were imported from 
Lucknow and Saharanpur, and are doing well. A large 
number of jack seedlings (20,000) were reared, but were 
almost all destroyed. Hopes are entertained of better 
success from rearing them in hollow bamboos instead of 
in the ordinary way. It may, however, be remarked, as 
a common result of native experience, that jacks stand 
transplanting worse than almost any other trees, and 
that it is usually cheaper and safer to sow them in situ, 
where they are wanted, putting in a sufficient number of 
seeds to admit of selection and subsequent thinning out. 
Inga dulcis though it thrives generally in the district, 
altogether failed in the nursery.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor remarks that the ‘ co-oper- 
ation of residents along the roads is to be desired above 
all things, inasmuch as while the expenses of planting 
and maintenance are thereby saved or reduced, the per- 
sonal interest taken by the planter of the tree in its 
welfare is likely to produce better results than is possi- 
ble from the superintendence of overworked officials.” 

And this is the real system at all attempts at refor- 
estation in this country.—Asian. 


ELECTRO-HORTICULTURE. 


At the recent meeting of the British Association, Dr. 
Siemens read an address on Electric Energy :— 

On the ist of March, 1880, I communicated to the 
Royal Society a paper ‘“‘On the Influence of Electric 
Light upon Vegetation, &c.,” in which I arrived at the 
conclusion that electric light was capable of producing 
upon plants effects comparable to those of solar radi- 
ation; that chlorophyl was produced by it, and that 
bloom and fruit rich in aroma and colour could be 
developed by its aid. My experiments also went to 
prove that plants do not, as a rule, require a period 
of rest during the 24 hours of the day, but make in- 
creased and vigorous progress if subjected in winter 
time to solar light during the day and to electric light 
during the night. During the whole of last winter I 
continued my experiments on an enlarged scale, and it 
is my present purpose to give a short account of these — 
experiments and of some further applications of electrie 
energy to farming operations (including the pumping 
of water, the sawing of timber, and chaff and root 
cutting) at various distances not exceeding half a mile 
from the source of power, giving useful employment 
during the day-time to the powder-producting machinery, 
and thus reducing indirectly the cost of the light during 
the night-time. The arrangement consists of a high- 
pressure steam-engine of 6-horse power nominal, sup- 
plied by Messrs. Tangye Brothers, which gives motion 
to two dynamo machines (Siemens D.) connected separ- 
ately to two electric lamps, each capable of emitting a 
light of about 4,000 candle power. One of these lamps 
was placed imside a glasshouse of 2,318 cubic feet 
capacity, and the other was suspended at a height of 
12 to 14 feet over some sunk greenhouses. The waste 
steam of the engine was condensed in a heater, whence 
the greenhouses take their circulating supply of hot 
water, thus saving the fuel that would otherwise be ~ 
required to heat the stoves. The experiments were — 
commenced on the 23rd of October, 1880, and were 
continued till the 7th of May, 1881. The general plan 


of operation consisted in lighting the electric lights ab 
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first at 6 o’clock and during the short days at 5 o'clock, 
every evening except Sunday, continuing their action 
until dawn. The outside light was protected by a clear 

glass lantern, while the light inside the house was left 
naked in the earlier experiments, one of my objects 
being to ascertain the relative effect of the light under 
_ these two conditions. The inside light was placed at 

one side over the entrance into the house, in front of 

metallic reflector to save the rays that would otherwise 

be lost to the plants inside the house. The house was 
planted in the first place with peas, French beans, 
wheat, barley, and oats, as well as with cauliflowers, 
; strawberries, raspberries, peaches, tomatoes, vines, and 

a variety of flowering plants, including roses, rhodo- 

dendrons, and azaleas. All these plants being of a 

comparatively hardy character, the temperature in this 

house was maintained as nearly as possible at 60 deg. 

Fahr. The early effects observed were anything but 
satisfactory. While under the influence of the light 
suspended in the open air over the sunk houses the 
beneficial effect due to the electric light observed during 
the previous winter repeated themselves, but the plants 
in the house with the naked electric light soon mani- 
fested a withered appearance. Was this result the effect 
of the naked light, or was it the effect of the chemi- 
eal products—nitrogenous compounds and carbonic acid— 
which are produced in the electric are? Proceeding on 
the first-named assumption, and with a view of soften- 
ing the ray of the electric arc, small jets of steam 
were introduced into the house through tubes drawing 
in atmospheric air with the steam, and producing the 
effects of clouds interposing themselves in an invegular 
fashion between the light and the plants. This treat- 
ment was decidedly beneficial to the plants. Haying in 
consequence of preliminary inquiries determined to sw- 
round the electric are with a clear glass lantern, more 
satisfactory results were soon observable. Thus peas 
which had been sown at the end of October produced 
a harvest of ripe fruit on the 16th of February, under 
the influence, with the exception of Sunday nights, of 
continuous light. Raspberry stalks put into the house 
on the 16th of December produced ripe fruit on the 
Ist of March, and strawberry plants put in about the 
‘same time produced ripe fruit of excellent flavour and 
colour on the 14th of February. Vines which broke on 
the 26th of December produced ripe grapes of stronger 
flavour than usual on the 10th of March. Wheat, 
barley, and oats shot up with extraordinary rapidity 
under the influence of continuous light, but did not 
arrive at maturity; their growth haying been too rapid 
for their strength caused them to fall to the ground 
after haying attained the height of about 12 inches. 
Seeds of wheat, barley, and oats planted in the open 
air and grown under the influence of the external electric 
light produced, however, more satisfactory results ; 
having been sown in rows on the 6th of January, they 
germinated with difficulty on account of frost and snow 
on the ground, but developed rapidly when milder 
weather set in, and showed ripe grain by the end of 
dune, having been aided in their growth by the electric 
light until the beginning of May. Doubts have been 
expressed by some botanists whether plants grown and 
brought to maturity under the influence of continuous 
light would produce fruit capable of reproduction; and 
in order to test this question, the peas gathered on 
the 16th of February from the plants which had been 
— grown under almost continuous light action were 
on the 18th of February. They vegetated in a few 
days, showing every appearance of healthy growth. 
Further evidence on the same question will be obtained 
by Dr. Gilbert, I'.R.S., who has undertaken to experi- 
ment upon the wheat, barley, and oats grown as above 
stated, but still more evidence will probably be required 
before all doubt on the subject can be allayed. Lam 
aware that the great weight of the opinion of Mr. 
Darwin goes in fayour of the view that many plants, 


| say, 


if not all of them, require diurnal rest for their normal 
development, and it is with great diffidence, and without 
wishing to generalize, that I feel bound to state as the 
result of all my experiments, extending now over two 
winters, that although periodic darkness evidently favours 
growth in the sense of elongating the stalks of plants, 
the continuous stimulus of light appears fayourable for 
healthy development at a greatly accelerated pace through 
all the stages of the annual life of the plant, from the 
early leaf to the ripened fruit. The latter is superior 
in size, in aroma, and in colow to that produced by a 
alternating light, and the resulting seeds are not, at 
any rate, devoid of regerminating power. Further ex- 
periments are necessary, I am aware, before it would 
be safe to generalize, nor does this question of diurnal 
rest in any way bear upon that of annual or winter 
rest, which probably most plants, that are not so-called 
annuals, do require. The beneficial influence of the 
electric light has been very manifest upon a banana 
palm, which at two periods of its existence—viz., during 
its early growth and at the time of the fruit develop- 
ment, was placed (in Februaty and March of 1880 and 
1881) under the night action of one of the electric 
lights, set behind glass at a distance not exceeding two 
yards from the plant. The result was a bunch of fruit 
weighing 75 1b., each banana being of usual size, and 
pronounced by competent judges to be unsurpassed in 
flavour. Melons also remarkable for size and aromatic 
flavour have been produced under the influence of con- 
tinuous light in the early spring of 1880 and 1881, and 
I am confident that still better results may be realized 
when the best conditions of temperature and of proxi- 
mity to the electric light have been thoroughly investi- 
gated. My object hitherto has rather been to ascertain 
the general conditions necessary to promote growth by 
the aid of electric light than the production of quantit- 
ative results; but I am disposed to think that the time 
is not far distant when the electric light will be found 
a valuable adjunct to the means at the disposal of the 
horticulturist in making him really independent of climate 
and season, and furnishing him with a power of pro- 
ducing new varieties. Before electro-horticulture can be 
entertained as a practical process, it would be necessary, 
however, to prove its cost, and my experiments of last 
winter have been in part directed towards that object. 
Where water-power is available the electric light can 
be produced at an extremely moderate cost, comprising 
carbon electrodes, and wear and tear of, and interest 
upon, apparatus and machinery employed, which ex- 
perience elsewhere has already shown to amount to 3d. 
per hour for a light of 5,000 candles. The personal cur- 
rent attention requisite in that case consists simply in 
replacing the carbon electrodes every six or eight hours, 
which can be done without appreciable expense by the 
under-gardener in charge of the fires of the greenhouses. 
In my case no natural source of power was available, 
and a steam-engine had to be resorted to. The engine, 
of six nominal horse-power, which I employ to work 
the two electric lights of 5,000 candle-power, each 
consumes 56 Ib. of coal per hour (the engine being of 
the ordinary high-pressure type), which, taken at 20s. 
a ton, would amount to 6d. or to 3d. per light of 
5,000 candles. But against this expenditure has to be 
placed the saving of fuel effected in suppressing the 
stoves for heating the greenhouses, the amount of which 
I have not been able to ascertain accurately, but it 
may safely be taken at two-thirds of the cost of coal 
for the engine, thus reducing the cost of the fuel per 
light to 1d. per how; the total cost per light of 5,000 
candles will thus amount to 6d. plus 1d., equal to 7d. 
per hour. This calculation would hold good if the 
electric light and engine-power were r quired during, 
12 hours per diem, inasmuch as the iight is not 
required during the daytime, and the firing of the boiler 
has nevertheless to be kept up in order to supply heat 
to the greenhouses, it appears that during the daytime 
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an amount of motive power is lost equal to that em- 
ployed during the night. In order to utilize this power 
I haye devised means of working the dynamo-machine 
also during the daytime and of transmitting the electric 
energy thus produced by means of wires to different 
points of the farm where such operations as chaff- 
cutting, swede-slicing, timber-sawing, and water-pumping 
have to be performed. These objects are accomplished by 
means of small dynamo-machines, placed at the points 
where power is required for these various purposes, and 
which are in metallic connection with the current- 
generating dynamo-machine near the engine. The con- 
necting wires employed consists each of a naked strand 
of copper wire, supported on wooden poles, or on trees, 
without the use of insulators, while the return circuit 
is effected through the park railing or wire fencing of 
the place, which is connected with both transmitting and 
working machines, by means of short pieces of con- 
necting wire. In order to insure the metallic continuity 
of the wire fencing, care has to be taken wherever 
there are gates to solder a piece of wire buried below the 
gate to the wire fencing on either side. As regards 
pumping the water, a three-horse-power steam-engine 
was originally used, working two force-pumps, of 33-inch 
diameter, making 36 double strokes per minute. The 
same pumps are still employed, now being worked by a 
dynamo-machine weighing 4 cwt. When the cisterns 
at the house, the gardens, and the farm require filling, 
the pumps are started by simply turning the commu- 
tator at the engine station, and in like manner the 
mechanical operations of the farm already referred to 
are accomplished by one and the same prime mover. 
It would be difficult in this instance to state accurately 
the percentage of power actually received at the dis- 
tant station, but in trying the same machines under 
similar circumstances of resistance with the aid of dyna- 
mometers as much as 60 per cent has been realized. 
In conclusion, I have pleasure to state that the work- 
ing of the electric light and transmission of power for 
the various operations just named are entirely under 
the charge ofmy head gardener, Mr. Buchanan, assisted 
by the ordinary staff of under-gardeners and field 
labourers, who probably never before heard of the 
power of electricity. Electric transmission of power 
may eventually be applied also to thrashing, reaping, 
and ploughing. These objects are at the present time 
accomplished to a large extent by means of portable 
steam engines, a class of engine which has attained a 
high degree of perfection, but the electric moter pre- 
sents the great advantage of lightness, its weight per 
horse-power being only 2 cwt., while the weight of a 
portable engine with its boiler filled with water may be 
taken at 15 cwt. per horse-power. Moreover, the port- 
able engine requires a continuous supply of water and 


fuel, and involves skilled labour in the field, while the. 


electrical engine receives its food through the wire (for 
a light rail upon which it may be made to move about) 
from the central station, where power can be produced 
at a cheaper rate of expenditure for fuel and labour 


than in the field. The use of secondary batteries may 


also be resorted to with advantage to store electrical 
energy when it cannot be utilized. In thus accom- 
plishng the work of a farm from a central power 
station, considerable savings of plant and labour may 
be effected, the engine power will be chiefly required 
for day work, and its night work, for the purposes of 
electro-horticulture, will be a secondary utilization of the 
establishment involving little extra expense. At the same 
time the means are provided of lighting the hall and 
shrubberies in the most perfect manner, and of producing 
effects in landscape gardening that are strikingly beauti- 
ful. 


CuLtTIvATIoN or Hors. —M. Miintz,—The author con- 
cludes that hop manures should be especially rich in 
nitrogen,—Chemical News, 


Manurian ExpeRIMENTS WITH SALTPETRE ON WHEAT, 
Baruey, AnD Oats.—Horatio Chancellor.—Saltpetre is 
most beneficial in dry seasons, and erhould be applied 
in successive doses.—Chemical News, 

Manvuriau Action oF Gypsum on Lucerne.—V. 
Nanquette, Prof. Medicus, and M,. Schell.—-Gypsum 
has proved useful in the cultivation of lucerne, even 
on decidedly calcareous soils. (This agrees with the 
view of Prof. Ville.)—Jbid. 

CoMPARATIVE MaNuRIAL Exprrtmments.—C. Nerger. — 
In the experiments tried, a manuring, containing 
otherwise all the constituents of the crop (barley), 
but deficient in silica, gave the poorest results, being 
on a level with a plot totally’ unmanured.—/bid, 

MANURIAL GARDEN EXPERIMENTS.—W. Lauche and 
Prof. A. Orth.—The highest results were obtained 
with farmyard manure plus ammonium and potas- 
sium sulphates and superphosphate. The crop was 
the sugar-beet.—Ibid. 

Inrivencr or AtmospHERIC ELECTRICITY ON GROWTH 
or THE Vine.—Dr. J. Macagno.—The vines experi- 
mented on yielded grapes richer in grape-sugar 
and poorer in acid than those growing under natural 
conditions. —Ibid. 

RESEARCHES ON THE HEAT oF THE GROUND.—Dr. von 
Liebenberg.—All air-dry soils at equal temperatures 
radiate heat equally. The author insists strongly.on 
the injurious effect of any agency that lowers the 
temperature of the ground in spring, as reducing both 
the quantity and quality of the crop.—Idid. 

New REseARCHES ON THE PAssAGE OF RAIN-WATERS 
THROUGH ARABLE Sors.—A. Audoynaud and B, 
Chauzit.—The chief loss of nitrogen is in the form 
of nitrates. Sulphuric acid is removed in considerable 
quantity ; phosphoric acid only in traces. ‘The loss 
of potash and sodium chloride is great.—Ibid. 

ManvriAL EXPERIMENTS ON Fruit TrEEs.—Dr, P. 
Sorauer.—If liquid manures are too much diluted, 
the trees are injured by being compelled in seeking 
nourishment to take up more water than they need. 
On the other hand, too concentrated solutions vue- 
casion a decay of the roots.—Biedermann’s Centralblatt. 

ExpPERIMEeNTS oN Manurine Berts.—MM. Champon- 
nois and Pellet.—The authors have tried two manures, 
one based on Ville’s manure and the other on the 
residue of the refuse from refining beet-sugar on 
Porion’s process. The latter was richer in potash, 
and of course in organic matter, and gaye heavier 
crops.—Chemical News. 

CHANGES IN Farm-yarD Manure on Prononcep Kurp- 
1nc.—Prof. Birner and Dr. Brimmer.—The loss of nitro- 
gen is considerable, but almost disappears if the manure 
is protected against moisture. On the addition of 1 
per cent kainite and 1 per cent magnesium ‘sulphate, 
the nitrogen is increased by absorption from the at- 
mosphere. —Ibid. 

A New Mernop or DETERMINING THE ABSORPTIVE 
Power oF THE Sort.—R. Zalomanoff.—The author. re- 
commends the filtration method. He concludes that 
the results obtained by agitation in a flask are con- 
clusive; that lLiebig’s opinion on the identity of 
drainage-water and ground-water is erroneous, and 
that compounds existing in solution and separated 
ou passing through pulverised bodies or through capil- 
lary tubes assume another molecular condition. —Tbid, 

Tue Vauur of Dirrerent Forms or ReyerteD Pxos- 
PHORIC ACID COMPARED WITH THE SOLUBLE PHosPHoORIC 
Acid oF SuPERPHOSPHATES.—Prof. M. Maercker.—In 
general, precipitated phosphate of lime appears of equal 
value with superphosphates with an equal quantity 
of soluble phosphoric acid. Root crops form an ex- 
ception, as in them soluble phosphoric acid gives a 
somewhat better return. In light soils the precipit- — 
ated phosphate was found much superior. Precipit- 
ated aluminium phosphate is as the same value as 
the calcium phosphate,—Zbid, 
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feet of the best pine are required every year, 


maple, and the handles of tools, 500,000 more. 
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INPLUENCE oF SUPERFICIAL DesiccATIoN OF THE Sor 
UPON ITS HyGroscoric AND THEerMomErri¢o RELATIONS. 
—Prof. KE. Wollny.—VLhe evaporation of water and 
the escape of heat are reduced by snperficial drying. — 
Chemicul News. ; 


Urinisation or Crrrarn Articums or Foop m Human 
Dransrion.—Max Riibner.—The proportion of matter 
assimilated from different kinds of food varies greatly. 
Of the nitrogenous matter in fresh meat and eggs 
only 2°5 to 2'7 per cent is rejected; in milk 7 to 
12 per cent; in peas, beans, &c., 10°5 per cent. 
The author maintains that a healthy body can scarcely 
be formed and upheld with vegetable matter alone,— 
Thid. 

Quantiny or PrANT-roop IN THE Rerusy or Dirrerent 
Towns.—Dr. M. Fleischer.—The Groningen compost 
contains on the average :—Nitrogen 06, potash 0°24, 
and phosphoric acid 05 per cent. The Bremen com- 
post (pail-system) :—Nitrogen 0°52, potash 0°26, phos- 
phoric acid 0°51. The author taking the value of 
nitrogen at £60 per ton, that of potash at £11, and 
that of phosphoric acid at £15, values the excre- 
mentitious matter of Groningen at £240 per 1,000 in- 
habitants, and that of Bremen at £150.—Jbid. 

Srarm or Compryarton or Prosprertc Act IN THE 
Aaricunruran Som.—P. P. Deherain and Kayser.— 
The authors mention that phosphoric acid introduced 
into the eoil in the state of animal charcoal soon 
assed into combination with alumina and ferric oxide, 
te cases where the addition of superphosphate was 
found unremunerative, a considerable part of the 
total phosphoric acid was found as calcium phosphate. 
The mud of the Nile was found. to contain 2°30 
grms. phosphoric acid per kilo. If as much as 0'4 
per cent of phosphoric acid is present in the soil, 
phosphatic manures are useless,—Thid. 

Frvuirs.—The consumption of lumber by legitimate 
enterprise is something enormous, and from published 
statistics we gather the following :—To make shoe-pegs 
enough for American use consumes annually, 100,000 
Last 
and boot-trees take 500,000 cords of bireh, brech or 
The 
baking of our brick consumes 2,000,000 cords of wood, 
or what would cover with forest about 50,000 acres 
ofland, ‘Telegraph poles already up represent 800,000 


trees, and their annual repair consumes about 300,000 


more. ‘Ihe ties of our railroads consume annually thirty 
years’ growth of 75,000 acres. Our packing boxes cost 
12,000,000 dols., while the timber used each year in 
making waggons and agricultural implements is valued 


at more than 100,000,000 dols.—South American Journal. 


MANURIAL EXpeRIMENTS witH PHospHoric AcrD 
IN Dirrerent Forms or ComBrnation.—Dr. Fittbogen, 
Prof. Dietrich, F. Oldenburg, Dr. Birner.—The authors 
haye compared the manurial action of superphosphates 


made from Mejillones Guano and from Lahn phos- 


phorite with precipitated “ Kladno-phospbate” (an 
aluminium phosphate) and withiron phosphate. The 
proportionate results for grain were :—Mejillones 
superphosphate 32, Lahn do, 12, precipitated phosphate 
8, Kladno-phosphate 9, iron phosphate 10, whilst a 
check experiment without phosphoric acid gaye 9, 
On doubling the doses, the yield was approximately 
doubled in case of the Mejillones and the Lahn super- 
phosphate, whilst with precipitated calcium phos- 
hate, with kladno and iron phosphate, there was 
ittle difference. The authors conclude that in sandy 
soils, such as were used in their experiments, only 
that part of the phosphoric acid which is soluble in 
water utilized, Plants cannot, by the mere action of 
their roots, and without the cooperation of ground 
Waters containing cirbolic acid, extract any phos- 
phoric acid from the insoluble phosphates. —Chemical 
News. 


| sleeplessness nor palpitations of the heart, enable 


LANbs To BE Grantrrep my Sourm AFRICA.—In 1880 
the total area of lands granted by the Crown in Cape 
Colony was 340,850 acres, while 2,635,588 acres were 
sold. The total are of the Colony is about 131,711,600 
acres, of which 56,900,930 acres still remain unalienated, 
—Colonies and India. 


MAniropa.—Mr. Staveley Hill, M.P., is on a visit 
to Winnipeg, and contemplates a tour throuch Manitoba 
and the North-West, with the view of laying the 
result of his observations before his constituency in 
West Staffordshire on his return. Two Cabinet Ministers 
Messrs, Atkins and Bowell, were also visiting the capital. 
Adatge number of permanent settlers were arriving. 
—Thbid. 


New Zearanp.—Another very valuable i ry i 
likely soon to be established Sone! ie the eee 
and manufacture of tobacco. It ig proposed to reduce 
the duty on the locally-grown article from 3s 6d. to 
Is, per lb., and with such a stimulus the lands in 
the Colony known to be suitable to the growth of 


this plant will probably soon be abundantly productive 
—Tbid. ‘ 


New Frorrs rrom Canapa.—The Liverpool Journal 
of Commerce states that a very interesting consignment 
of fresh fruit—tomatoes, cantaloups, and other kind 
of melons—has just been landed from the All 1 
Mail steamer Parisian, consigned to Messrs 
& Co., fruit merchants, North John i 
These were shipped under a process 
Mr. G. A. Cochrane, of Montreal, 
stated by the trade to be in every 
and shipments of peaches and other perishable fruit 
are to follow. Mr. Cochrane’s patent can he a lied 
to a number of other commodities, and it ig Believed 
to be possible that the trade carried on on in preverved 
and canned fruits may be completely revolutionised 
—Ibid. oo, 

THE DESIRE FOR CoLoNIAL Possessions is a growin 
feeling among Continental nations. The German pa S 
describe the movement in favour of acquiring Colonies 
for Germany as furnishing a prominent Slectioncsrine 
ery. An organisation has been formed in that countr -f 
calling itself the “Society of Commercial Geograph ys 
and is engaged in actively circulating papers rales 
voters to withhold their support from any Candidutse 
who are not disposed to support measures for gecurin 
to the German Empire suitable Colonial ponessioat 
It is difficult to see what measures are to be taken 
for this purpose; but it is to be hoped that they will 
be of a more commendable character than those ado pted 
by France, and that the Germans may be more aceantal 
in their Colonial uudertakings than their neighbours 
have been.—/hid. i 


an Royal 
Woodall 
Street, Liverpool. 
newly planted by 

The results are 
way satisfactory, 


PLANTS FOR PAPER-MAKING ~- Earnest efforts 
made, too, to introduce from South America 
It it made of the leaves of the ilea paraguayensis 
which are singed over a fire made with several sorts 
of aromatic wood, next dried by a flame (which has 
no smoke) of other spizes of aromatic wood, then these 
leaves are pounded, afterwards sifted, next pounded 
then sifted and re-sifted until a very fine powder = 
obtained, which is le maté. When used, it is boiled 
in water for two minutes, may be boiled seven or 
eight times (if care be taken never to let the leaves 
cool between each of these boilings), and the last de- 
coction will be the best. This decoction is a darkish 
liquid, less fragrant than good tea, less bitter th an 
colfee, containing the same principles as coffee ana 
may be used instead of coffee, It produces ie 


are 
le maté. 


neither 


: ! 8 the 
drinker to do without food, costs ld. a pound peat 


each pound ensily furnishes t vonty 
strong maté; it does 
Trades Journal, 
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TRADE IN Funeus.—Auckland, August 16.—A 
steadily increasing trade in fungus is being carried on 
between the northern part of New Zealand and China, 
and last year 165 tons, valued at rather more than 
£6,000 were exported. During the nine yeas from 
1872 to 1880 inclusive, no less than 1,132 tons, valued 
at £47,651, were exported. Very little attention has 
been paid to this branch of industry until recently. 
The New Zealand fungus is found upon various kinds 
of decayed timber in the North Island. It mostly 
favours damp localities, and is very plentiful on the 
east coast south of the Hast Cape. Children and Maoris 
collect it, and after being sold to the dealers, it is 
packed in bales and forwarded to China by way of 
Sydney and San Francisco. The Chinese use it as 
an article of food.—Colonies and India, 


DETERMINATION oF PorasH IN AGRICULTURAL SUB- 
STANCES BY MEANS OF PERcHLORIc Acip,—Armand Bar- 
trand.—In the first place it is necessary to examine 
if the substance in question contains an ammoniacal 
salt. If this is the case, the ammonia must be ex- 
pelled by boiling with a little caustic lime. It is 
necessary that the substance should be perfectly clear. 
The filtered solution of the sample is evaporated on 
the water-bath in a small procelain capsule with 
5 cc. of perchloric acid at 45° B. until the volume 
of the liquid is reduced to about 10 c,c. The cap- 
sule is taken off the water-bath, alcohol at 95 per 
cent is added ; it is let cool, and the potassium per- 
chlorate is collected upon a small filter. The preci- 
pitate is washed with alcohol at 95 per cent con- 
taining 10 per cent by volume of perchloric acid, 
until the liquid running through no longer shows 
the reactions of sulphuric and phosphoric acids. The 
washing is then completed with alcohol at 95 per 
cent without the admixture of perchloric acid. 1t is 
then dried in the stove. At the end of twenty to 
thirty minutes the precipitate is detached from the 
filter and spread out in a tared watch-glass. It is 
weighed twice, to be certain that the desiccation is 
complete, and the weight of the potassium perchlorate 
thus obtained is noted. On the other hand, as there 
always remains a little perchlorate adhering to the 
filter, instead of using a tared filter, the amnthor 
considers it more expeditious to operate as follows :— 
During the desiccation of the perchlorate in the 
watch-glass the filter is burnt in a platinum capsule 
fitted with a lid. The potassium chloride resulting 
from the calcination is washed into a glass, and the 
chlorine is determined with a centinormal silver solu- 
tion. A multiplication indicates the perchlorate to be 
added to that which has been wetghed. This pro- 
cess gives accurate results in presence of lime, mag- 
nesia, soda, baryta, iron, alumina, and sulphuric or 
phosphoric acids, free or combined. The author pre- 
pares his perchloric acid as follows :—He dissolves 
purified barium chlorate in luke-warm water, and 
precipitates with dilute suphuric acid. He lets settle, 
draws off the clear liquid with a syphon, and washes 
the precipitate of barium sulphate. The solution of 
chloric acid is evaporated in a porcelain capsule 
over a naked fire until the concentrated liquid be- 
comes yellow aud emits a peculiar sound if heated 
further. It is then divided in capsules of 19 centi- 
metres in diameter, each capable of containing about 
700 c.c., and the evaporation is continued until the 
liquid is completely colourless, and emits dense white 
fumes. In order to diminish the inevitable loss of 
perchloric acid, a little water may be added from 
time to time during the concentration. Four parts 
of barium chlorate yield in general 1 part of pev- 
chlorie acid at 45° B ‘The colourless liquid is distilled 
in a retort heated on the gand-bath. A long-necked 
tubulated receiver is adapted to the retort without 
the use of a cork.—Chemical News. 


New Propvucts av AVISAWELLA, (CEyYLon).—We are 
having remarkably fine growing weather now for our 
last year’s clearings. The Liberian are beginning to 
throw out the large light yellowish leaves, which is 
a sure sign the roots are all right beneath. Cocoa 
is coming on very, well, but goes out mysteriously 
in small patches, although each month’s growth 
enables it to fight through its various enemies 
with greater chance of success. Cardamoms are bearing 
well after eighteen months’ growth, they grow to almost 
any height in that time. Para Rubber wont grow 
anywhere here, I heard of the last tree in the place 
having died lately. Ceara comes on wonderfully fast 
and is a healthy fine looking tree. Will it, or will 
it not ultimately, pay? Ours is getting a large and 
a most interesting district to anyone wishing to see 
low growing products. There are also five large en- 
gines sawing timber. It is interesting to watch the 
elephants working at these mills and the systematic 
way in which the great saws are worked and the 
timber transported through miles of jungle cart roads. 
—C. Times. 


New ZEALAND: Brrr Roor.—Efforts are being made 
to secure the establishment of a beet-root sugar manu- 
factory in the Waikato, and to induce the settlers to 
cultivate the beet. At a meeting of settlers last week, 
it was aunonnced that the Hamburg Company were 
willing to furnish seed of the best quality for the 
cultivation of 500 tons of beet, send out a plant 
capable of manufacturing 10,000 tons per annum, and 
skilled labour to work it, and to take about 6,000/ 
money interest in the undertaking, if the settlers would 
grow that quantity of beet and provide the remaining 
capital required—some 24,0007. The nett profit for 
the working of a plant of this kind was expected to 
be not less than 30 per cent per annum on the paid- 
up capital. Notwithstanding the fact that the soil 
and climate in Waikatu are very suitable for the growth 
of beet-root, the settlers appeared indisposed to under- 
take its cultivation ; but in order to prevent a failure 
of the scheme, Mr. J. C. Firth, a wealthy landowner, 
and the possessor of many thousands of fertile acres 
at Matamata, has undertaken to grow from 500 to 
700 acres of beet-root per annum for a long term of 
years. Sbould the necessary capital be found, therefore, 
sugar may form one of the principal articles of export 
from Auckland ere long. —Colonies and India. 


Usrrun Anrs.—We are told that ‘‘many of the lead 
ing orchard proprietors in Northern Italy and Southern 
Germany are cultivators of the common black ant, 
which insect they hold in high esteem as the fruit- 
grower’s best friend. They establish ant-hills in their 
orchards, and leave the police service of their fruit 
trees entirely to the tiny colonists, which pass all 
their time in climbing up the stems of the fruit trees, 
cleansing their boughs and leaves of malefactors, mature 
as well as embryotic, and descend laden with spoils 
to the ground, when they comfortably consume or 
prudently store away their booty. They never meddle 
with sound fruit, but only invade such apples, pears, 
and plums as have already been penetrated by the 
canker, which they remorselessly pursue to its fast- 
nesses within the very heart of the fruit. Nowhere 
are apple and pear trees so free from blight and 
destructive insects asin the immediate neighbourhood 
of a large ant-hill five or six years old. The favourite 
food of ants would be the larve and pupz of those 
creatures which spend the whole of their brief ex- 
istence in devouring the tender shoots and juvenile 
leaves of fruit trees.” We have a large variety of 
carnivorous ants in Australia, some of which, perhaps, 
might be turned to account as a military force against 
some of our insect plagues. Perhaps some entomolo- 
gist may find it worth while to give some attention 
to this matter.—Australasian. ‘7 
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words, and also append the Brokers’ 
teas which were manufactured in their presence during 
_ the trial. 
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ORANGE-GROWING NEAR WANGARATTA. 


Mr. Brien had been engaged in the orange plant- 
ations in New South Wales, and in choosing his 
site his practised eye discovered a small nook in a 
gorge at the foot of the ranges that gave every pro- 
mise of being suitable to the growth of the orange, 
He cleaved off the timber, and having procured some 
young orange trees from Sydney, made his first 
experiment, which answered so well that he was in- 
duced to plant an extensive orange grove. As it was 
risky and somewhat expensive to import the young 
trees from Sydney, he adopted the plan of raising 
young plants by layering the old ones, The orange 
trees raised by this process are said never to mako 
well-shaped or vigorous trees. This has not been 
the case in Mr. Brien’s experience, for the most vigor- 
ous and shapely trees in his plantation are those 
raised from layers. 

The soil in which the ‘plantation has been formed 
is a patch of deep kindly vegetable goil, a 
little over seven acres in extent. It is completely 
sheltered by the range on three sides, and lies open 
only to the east. ‘The trees receive but little manure, 
and scarcely any water, and yet no trees could be 
more healthy or bear heavier crops. The patch of 
good soil on which the trees are planted is very 
clearly defined, and a yard or so out of a certain 


boundary the trees show by their dwarfed and sickly 


look that the soil is unsuitable to their growth. 
Most of the trees on the border of the good soil 
removed and lemons planted in their 
lace; they thrive well, and there is a constant 
emand for their fruit. Citrons and shaddocks also 
grow well and bear freely. The varieties of orapge 
rown are St. Michael, blood, navel, Parramatta seed- 
ing, Kmperor, and thorny mandarins and cumquats. 


Mr. Brien is strongly of opinion that fine-flavoured 
oranges can only be grown 


on the hills, and that 
there are very few localities indeed in which they 
can be grown to leave a profit,—Australasian, 


TEA DRYING: ROBERTSON’S TYPHOON. 


Mr, J. M. Robertson, manager of the Arcuttipore Tea 
Company’s Gardens, has invented a new tea-drying ap- 
aratus which he has named the ‘‘Typhoon.” A number 
of the planters of his districs met at his garden, by 
invitation, to test the merits of his machine. We 
quote the verdict recorded by them in their own 
report on the 


The ‘‘Typhoon” is a simple and inexpensive 
construction of brick aud iron, which can be erected 
without skilled labor. he heating material used is 
coke, and the quantity of coke required for a maund 
The 


out-turn from the ‘‘Typhoon” we found to be at the 


tate of one-half maund of thoroughly dried Tea per 


hour, and the manner in which the work was done 


-— 


inventor leads 


was to our entire satisfaction, some of us thinking 
that the apparatus was capable of doing more. The 
us to understand that the entire cost 
of construction and material will not be over R300, 
and we do not see that this sum need be exceeded. 
We are unsnimously of opinion that unless the dryers 
ab present in use are very materially reduced in price, 
that they will be beaten off the field by the ‘*Typhoon.” 
The following are some of the chief features and 
advantages of this machine :—l1ls/,—The low cost. 2nd. 
—Durability, there being nothing except the trays that 
can suffer from wear and tear. 3rd,—The small quantity 
of fuel required—about 4 maund of coke for kutcha 
firing I maund of Teo. 4/4.—Ease in stoking, the 
furnace not requiring attention oftener than once every 
14 to 2 hours. 5¢h,—Absvdlute andimmediate control 
= the temperature, which city Le raised or lowered 
OL 


7 


instantaneously. 6/h,—No “‘ getting up heat” required: 
In fifteen minutes after beginning to light the fire» 
the apparatus is ready for work. 7th,—Requires no 


troublesome cleaning out.  8¢,—Quantity. The 
apparatus is capable of drying at least 40 lb. an 
hour, and has frequently dried over 50 1b. 9th.— 


Quality of tea is equal to that obtained by any process 
hitherto introduced,—J/ndian Tea Cazette, 


JACKSON’S NEW SELI-ACTING TEA DRYER. 


Messrs. W. & J. Jackson have invented a new 
apparatus that will deal with the Tea itself through- 
out the drying process, and thus, they submit, secure 
a perfection in the dessication of the leaf not hitherto 
obtained, The objects arrived at by the new invention 
are as follows :—1lst,—After the leaf is fed into the 
machine it requires no more attention until it is dis- 
charged dry. 2nd.—Kvery individual leaf is simul- 
taneously exposed in precisely a similar manner to the 
action of the heated air, thus producing an unvaried 
and perfectly even dried leaf. 3rd.—The Tea is steadily 
but very slowly kept in motion, thereby dispensing 
with the tedious and tiring watchfulness of attendants, 
hitherto required in Tea drying on the tray system. 
4th.—There are no trays about the machine to handle, 
and it is, therefore, thoroughly durable and cannot 
get out of order, In operating with the machine, a 
boy or attendant has simply to spread the leaf on a 
slowly-moving feeding web or band, which carries it 
forward and places it in the machine, where it is 
steadily but inactively kept in motion, and in due 
conrse is discharged dry and crisp from a shoot at’ 
tho delivery end; so long therefore as the attendant 
continues to supply the machine with leaf, it will 
steadily dry and discharge it, and should he have 
occasion to leave the machine at any time, no injury 
can take place to the leaf in the apparatus, as it must 
pass on and be discharged. ‘The leaf is continuously, 
but very slowly, turned over, disentangled and in- 
dividually presented to the action of the heated 
air by a peculiar combination of concentric cylinders, 
thus ensuring not only the most uniform fermentation, 
but the drying of each leaf being simultaneously effected 
alike, must produce an unvaried briskness, and quality 
of liquor not obtainable from any of the methods of 
drying at present known. The machine will dry about 
40 maunds of green leaf per day, and it will be 
approximately 9 ft. long, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, by about 
8 ft. high. The apparatus will take very little driving, 
which can either be effected by steam or hand power. 
It is very simple, easily erected and self-contained. 
It will be especially suitable for the final drying of 
Tea, as the chests can be placed under the delivery 
shoot to be filled and closed up whilst the Tea is 
hot and crisp.—Jndian Tea Gazette. 


THE TOBACCO TRADE OF INDIA. 

The total value of exports of Tobacco from India 
has increased in the past five years about 58 per 
cent in value. The export figures are— 

R. 

$91,398 

1,408, 310 


1876-77 
1880-81 


Difference more... 516,912 


Last year’s exports were, in quantity, as follows :— 


lh, 
Unmanufactured leaf 13, 167,325 
Cigars Z. i. 207,005 
Other manufactured Tobacco LYS, S11 


13,673, 141 


Total exports ... 
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The following are the percentages of the Cigar 
exports :— 
To the Straits ie 50 per cent. 
United Kingdom ... 25 5) 
Ceylon Sag ooh 13 Me 
Other places aes 12 


In the abovenamed export total of unmanufactured 


Tobacco, the following is an approximate distribu- 
tion :— 
lb. 
Bengal, exports 7,866,363 
Bombay ... 4,628,078 
Other places 772,884 


Total 13,267,325 


The exports were to the following places :— 
Unmanufactured Tobacco. 


b. 

United Kingdom 4,176,080 
France 1,514,642 
Italy : 907,528 
Hgypt tse 924,134 
Mauritius ... 692,938 
Aden 4,233,401 
Arabia 398,225 
Straits 200 900 347,338 
Other Countries 273,139 

Total 13,267,325 


The absence of the colonies from this list, may 
possibly strike some enterprising shippers of a really 
superior leaf and make.—IJndian Daily Neus. 


LIME. 


In some parts of the low-lying districts of the country 
(Egnlund) there are spots which grow but little besides 
sorrel aud semi-aquatic weeds. This occurs on peaty 
or what are more commonly termed fen soils, In 
this lies an instructive lesson for application in the 
case in question. If a portion of this peaty soil, 
which produces the plants indicated be put into a 
flower-pot and ‘‘digested,” as some chemists say, 
with a little lime, and then a mixture of sorrel, 
kingeup, and grass seeds be sown, the two former, 
which can and do feed ona free acid, will not grow. 
This is because the lime neutralised the free acid 
by again being partially restored to a state of carbon- 
ate of lime. But while this chemical transformation 
bas been fatal to the sorrel and kingeup, it has 
made the peaty soil into a condition for seeds of 
ers 48 or cereals to germinate in and grow. 

On ihe contrary, if a pot of the same soil be 
placed side by side with the one treated as above 
described, and the soil be left in its natural state, 
and a mixture of the above seeds be sown in it, 
then the sorrel and kingecup will germinate and 
flourish, but the free acid will prove so noxious ta 
the grass seeds that they will not germinate at all. 

The lesson the result of the experiments teaches 
is clear. Where sorrel and kingcups grow in super- 
abundance—that is, to an extentin which they injure 
the growth of the grass—it is clear that a dressing 
of lime or chalk is advisable. Twe or three tons 
of lime per acre, if it be slacked and well broad- 
casted, will have a duo effect for three or four years, 
while 6 or 8 tons of chalk would be required to 
have a similar effect, and this would scarcely begin 
before the second year after it had been applied. 

A better plan of applying the lime, if it cin be 
managed, is to raise a quaintity of soil on a head- 
land, or by clearing out a ditch, or by paring down 
an unnecessarily wide hedgerow in the autumn, and 
mixing the lime with it. Then, in the spring, or 


_ ately exchanged 


during the frosts of winter, this mixture may be 
applied at the rate of eight, ten, or twelve cart- 
loads per acre, according to the quantity of the soil 
available for covering the acreage that needs to be 
dressed. ‘To mix lime, and soil, and earth in this 
way has a twofold advantage when applied to pastures. 
The lime makes soluble or dissolves some of the 
mineral constituents of the soil with which it is 
mixed, which act in conibination with the lime as 
food for the most nutritious grasses, while the lime 
is there at the same time with all its power to 
neutralise the free acid which fed the sorrel and 
kingseup, and allowed them to flourish.—Hnglish 
Agricultural Gazette, 


HINTS ON OSTRICH FARMING IN NATAL. 


The information published from time to time in 
these columns shows that ostrich farming in Natal 
will probably before long become an important indus- 
try. The experience gained by ostrich breeders in the 
Cape Colony will be of great assistance in guiding in- 
tending ‘‘feather growers” in the adjoining Colony, 
and prevent many of the losses which the pioneers 
of the industry had to undergo. The Natal Witness 
publishes a sketch of the experiences of a successful 
ostrich breeder—Mr. Noyce, of Uitenhage—the prin- 
cipal features of which will be interesting to many 
Colonists, or intending Colonists, who are proposing 
to take up the pursuit of ostrich farming. Some eight 
or nine years ago, it is stated, Mr. Noyce started 
sheep-farming on the north-western verge of the Uiten- 
hage province, where all his operations since have been 
carried on. For about three years he carried on his 
sheep-farming as successfully as he could expect, but 
there came a drought, and he lost the greater part 
of his flock. Persevering, however, he gave sheep- 
farming another trial, and again was very successful 
in it, until in 1877 another drought resulted in nearly 
the entire destruction of his flock. He then came 
to the conclusion to give up sheep in favour of ostrich 
farming. Previously to this he had bought a few 
ostriches, but lacking experience in their management, 
and having no sources of information in regard thereto, 
they did not prove a very profitable investment. All 
of them, with the exception of one pair, were ultim- 
for sheep. The one pair retained 
proved afterwards to be most valuable birds. Nearly, 
if not quite, ruined by his second failure with his 
sheep, Mr. Noyce fortunately managed to get some 
young ostriches on credit. The birds turned out well, 
and their owner was able by selling some of them, 
when they were older, to realise more than sufficient 
to pay for the whole lot of the birds he had purchased. 
On ten pairs of birds he has been able to make a 
profit of about £4,000 per annum during the past two 
years. He has not kept more than ten pairs of breed- 
ing birds, and he thinks this number is quite suffi- 
cient for one man to manage. Natal, he thinks, is 
well adapted for ostrich-farming. Very little special 
knowledge and experience is, he thinks, required for 
the pursuit—so that it may be readily taken up by 
settlers. During the short time he has been in Natal 
he has inspected several ostrich-farms, and on all of 
them the birds appeared to be doing remarkably well, 
proving that the Colony is suitable to the pursuit. 
The best birds for a young beginner to buy are, in 
his opinion, those of mature age—say from three to 
four years old. The birds should be placed in good 
safe paddocks, the fencing of which should be about 
4 feet 6 inches high, and the space enclosed about 
an acre, but of course the area of the paddock should 
depend on the nature of the soil. Where lucerne is 


sown in the camp, half an acre for the paddock would 


be sufficient. Hach bird should have three meals a 
day, and the greatest care should be taken to feed — 
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them at regular intervals. The birds will also have 
to be supplied with back ground, or salt. When 
‘there is a scarcity of grass food, thistle, lucerne, 
cabbage, green barley, and garden produce must be 
provided. The birds must also have crushed bones of 
about an inch in length, and also wood ash in which 
ey can roll themselves to prevent vermin, The sick- 
ness affecting ostriches is hut little, They are chiefly 
troubled with stoppage and tape worms, The former 
may be prevented by a good supply of fresh green 
food, and an occasional feed on boiled barley with 
‘pieces of aloe leaf cut up in it, For the latter, doses 
of turpentine, mixed up with flour and given in a 
ball, or administered in milk, with an aloe pill given 
two hours after the first dose, are best. ‘The food 
for young birds is somewhat similar to that for the 
old ones, only it should be cut up very short, The 
birds generally lay from ten to sixteen eggs, and the 
‘period of sitting is generally forty-two days. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the less they are dis- 
turbed during that period the better. The older they 
get ‘the more reconciled they become, and sometimes 
they will continue breeding for a long period—per- 
haps for twenty years.—Colonies and India, 


CULTURAL HINTS. 


The name of Peter Henderson, the American 
‘nurseryman, will soon be as_ well known in this 
country as in hisown, Mr, Henderson’s farm raised 
ast season nearly half a million cabbage and lettuce 
plants, which they sold at £1 a thousind. 

_ They sowed the seed in February (winter) on 
one of their greenhouse benches, so thick that they 
stood 20 plants to the square inch, ‘These they began 
to prick out in hotbeds just as the first rough leaf 
appeared, placing 1,000 in a 3ft. x 6 ft. sash. The 
handling of that quantity was a big job, but Mr. 
Henderson doubts if one plant in a thousand failed, 
‘owing, he thinks, to a plan used in preparing 
the bed on the greenhouse bench for the seeds—a 
plan that is well worthy of imitation in preparing 
a bed for seeds that have to be transplanted of any 
kind, whether outside or under glass. He used only 
2in. in depth of the soil for the seed bed, which 
‘was made up as follows:—The first layer, of about 
lin., was a good friable loam, run through a 4 in. 
sieve. This was patted down with a spade, and 
made perfectly level and moderately firm, On this 
was spread about } in. of sphagnum (moss from the 
Swamps), which had been dried and run through a 
Sieve nearly as fine as mosquito wire, so that it was 
of the condition of fine sawdust. On the top of the 
moss the ordinary soil was again strewn to a depth 
of } in. This being levelled, the seed was sown very 
thickly, md then pressed into the soil with a smooth 
board. On this the fine moss was again sifted, 
thick enough to cover the seed only. The bed was 
then freely watered with a fine rose, and in a week 
pvery seed that had life in it was a plant. When 
the seed of most plants germinate, where they are 
‘quickly sown, the stem strikes down into the soil, 
the roots forming a tap-root with few fibres unless 
arrested by something. Here comes the value of the 
one-fourth of an inch of sifted moss placed three- 
quarters of an inch from the top. As soon as the 
ootlets touch the moss they ramify in all directions, 
80 that when a bunch of seedlings is lifted up and 
pulled apart, there is oa mass of rootlets, to which 
‘the moss more or less adheres, attachod to each. 
To the practical gardener, the advantage of this is 
obvious; the tiny seeding hns at once a mass of 
rootlets ready to work, which strike into the soil 
‘at once. The advantage of the moss covering of tho 
seed is not so apparent in the matter of a free 


AMERICAN 


germinating seed, such as cabbage, as in many others, . 


but in many families of plants it is of the greatest 
value. Tor example, Mr. Henderson, last November, 
took two lots of 10,000 seeds of Centaurea candi- 
dissima ; both were sown on the same day, and 
exactly in the same manner, in boxes of soil 2 in. 
deep, but the one lot was covered with the sifted 
moss and the other with fine soil. J'rom the moss- 
covered lot were got over 9,000 fine plants, while 
from that covered by soil there were only about 
3,000, The same results were shown in a large lot 
of seeds of the now famous climbing plant Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi, and in the finer varieties of clematis. 
The reason is plain; the thin layer of sifted moss 
never bakes or hardens, holding just the right degree 
of moisture, and has less tendency to generate damp 
or fungus than any other known substance.” 

We have thought it desirable to quote this fully 
because it contains such an admirable lesson for 
amateurs, who complain of their want of success in 
raising sced3 and in transplanting. The preparation 
of the seed hed, the sowing and subsequent treat- 
ment are all items of the greatest moment. Where 
moss is not obtainable, rotted stable litter rendered 
dry enough to pass through a sieve in the manner 
described may be employed as a substitute ; or where 
coconut fibre can be got, that would answer the pur- 
pose even better. Mr. Henderson’s operations embrace 
the culture of nearly every known family of plants, 
and he says that in his long experience he has yet 
to see a fruit, flower, or vegetable crop that has. 
not benefited, and nearly in the same degree, by 
a judicious application of bonedust. Our American 
friends are great in strawberry growing. The Agri- 
cultwrist gives an account of several new varieties, 
but speaks most approvingly of ‘‘‘lhe Manchester” 
as being highly prolitic, and, on account of its having 
been raised in a poor sandy soil, more desirable 
than seedlings raised under opposite conditions. Oliver 
Goldsmith and Seneca Queen also came out with 
good characters, but some others that are mentioned 
are “too soft for market fruit,”—Australasian. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE PINE APPLE. 


The cultivation of this valuable fruit, for which 
there is a gradually increasing demand in the markets 
of the United States and elsewhere, ts a rapidly-pro- 
gressing industry, and one which cannot fail to retura 
considerable profit to the producers, if proper care be 
taken in the selection of suitable tracts of land, and 
a careful routine of culture be adopted. The soil 
adapted for this industry is one which is best described 
as a gravelly loam, neither too much clay nor too 
much gravel, the first of which would render the 
ground wet, the latter too dry: an intermediate one 
between the two is therefore desirable, and its value 
will be greatly enbanced if it contains plenty of decay- 
ing fibrous material. ‘The pasture land at present in 
*‘ruinate” on the Liguanea Plains offers a most suit. 
able soil, and one which is also to be highly recom- 
mended on account of its proximity to the largest 
seaport of the Island, Commencing the cultivation 
with a piece of ruinate, the first work is to cut all 
bush, &c,, and, if possible, have it removed from 
the ground without burning, as by burning the grass 
aud weeds which are on the surface of the land will 
be destroyed, and we shall seo that this is required 
in our method of cultivation, Having laid off the land 
in straight lines by placing stakes four fect apart at 
the ends and straining lines between them, we com- 
mence and hoe off all grass and weeds, arranging them 
in the centre between the first two lines, thus form. 
ing a ridge. After two rows are thus formed we 
commence with pick and shovel and loosen the ground 
to the depth of six inches in the centre space betweey 
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the rows of weeds, and throwing half the soil thus 
stirred ou the top of each row of weeds, we proceed 
thus till the whole is covered, forming when finished 
ridges about 18 inches wide and 9 inches high with 
an interspace of 30 inches. After allowing a few 
days for the weeds and grass to decay in some 
measure, and the ridge to settle, the suckers may be 
planted. These should be selected after the bearing 
Season is over, or indeed any time between October 
and January, if the weather is not too wet for plant- 
ing. The lower dry leaves of the suckers should be 
removed to afford the small roots in theiz axils ready 
access to the soil, and then placed in the centre of 
the ridges to a sufficient depth to render them able 
to remain upright, to assist which they should be 
firmly rammed with a wooden rammer, leaving a small 
basin-like cavity at their base to hold sufficient water 
to solidify the soil and fix the plant firmly in its place. 
After the first or second watering no more is necessary 
unless a period of exceptional dry weather is experienced. 
The plantation must be kept free of all weeds, and the 
hoeings may be left in the trenches between the rows ; 
different kinds of vegetable refuse may also be placed 
there, and will benefit the pines by its gradual decom- 
position, as well as by the moisture it affords. Pines are 
not, however, as a rule benefitted by large quantities 
of manure; a little may be applied at times, but 
gradually, as it is apt to induce them to rot at the 
base and thus spoil many a fine plant. The best 
.and most profitable kinds arethe Ripley, Black Antigua, 
Black Jamaica, Charlotte Rothschild and British 
Queen. 


P, L. Simmonds, in ‘Tropical Agriculture,” says 
that in 1873the canned fruit shipped from the Baha- 
mas was valued at over £14,000. Considering that 
their pines are, though much Jarger in size, consider- 
ably inferior to Jamaica Pines in flavour, it furnishes 
a fact worthy of emulation by Jamaica cultivators. 
The cultivation of this fruit in Jamaica is known to 
pay, and an instance is known to the writer in which 
the return, clear of expenses, for one acre has ex- 
ceeded £80 per annum. 


It is not intended by these specific instructions to 
convey the idea that the writer’s method is the only 
one by which successful cultivation can be carried on, 
as no particular method of cultivation can, under all 
circumstances, be relied upon, and much must there- 
fore depend upon the care and energy with which 
the industry is developed, and all failures, successes, 
and other experiences turned to account. Planting 
on the flat, without any ridge, may be found in many 
cases to have not a few points to recommend it, but 
the writer’s method, as before described, is one which 
may be depended upon as supplying to the uninformed 
the main points which lead to success in the pro- 
duction of large and well-flavoured fruit.—Joun Hart, 
Superintendent of King’s House Gardens, Jamaica,— 
Journal of Applied Science, 


COFFEE AND TEA IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


A return has been submitted to the Madras Govern- 
ment showing the number of coffee and tea estates 
in the different growing tracts in this presidency, the 
number of existing plantations, the yield of coffee and 
tea, and the cost of cultivation. The progress which 
these industries have lately made and the large amount 
of capital invested in them have induced the Govern- 
ment, for the purposes of preparing the necessary 
statistics, to obtain these retiimns which however are 
not quite what are wanted. The column showing the 
number of plantations is misleading. Isit to be in- 
ferred that there are 60 many coflee. estates in the 


different districts, or that the estates are divided into 
so many plantations? We find it stated that, in the 
Madura District, there are 2,779 coffee plantations 
containing a total acreage of 4,581, so that each plant- 
ation is not quite two acres in extent. it would have 
been better to give the number of estates and their 
extent. But to the returns. We find that coffee is 
now grown in eight of the twenty-one districts of the 
presidency. In Vizagapatam there are only six acres 
of land planted with coffee ; in Madura 4,581 acres, of 
which 3,059 acres are filled with mature plants ; in the 
Tinnevelly district 2,844 acres of land have been taken 
up for coffee, and 2,005 acres are fully planted out, 
The coffee industry in the district having turned out 
well of recent years, has induced many persons to 
open up estates chiefly in the Tenkasi and Nan- 
guneri taluqs. In the Coimbatore district very 
little progress has been made in opening up estates, 
for, while about four thousand acres of land have 
been faken up for the purpose, about 316 acres 
contain mature plants. In the Nilgiri taluq 22,648 
acres are fully planted out, 221 acres contain immature 
plants, and 21,255 acres taken up for planting have not 
yet been planted out. The approximate yield of the 
coffee estates is returned at 10,128,799 lb. at the 
average of 447]b. per acre, the cost of cultivation 
being R100 to R130 per acre. It is to be feared that 
the next returns will show a large decrease under 
this head owing to the fact that many plots of land 
have, since the past ten months or more, been made 
over for gold mining purposes. In the Salem district 
the number of plantations is given at 323, the acreage 
planted with mature plants 3,932; with immature 
1,662, and the acreage taken up but not planted 5,073 ; 
total land taken up for coffee 10,667 acres ; approxi- 
mate yield of coffee 983,0001b. The cultivation of 
coffee on the Shevaroy Hills is being pushed on steadily 
by the owners of estates, but there is just now not 
that desire to launch out capital in the enterprise as 
was the case fifteen or twenty years ago. In many 
cases, the estates have brought their owner large 
returns and, as in all other. matters, a great deal 
depends on personal supervision, and where this is 
properly exercised, success is secured. The present 
year has not been a very favorable one for coffee on 
the Shevaroys; the rains have been late, but notwith- 
standing some of the esiates have given pretty fair 
returns. The Malabar district which includes the 
Wynaad, has a total of 31,061 acres under mature 
coffee, the land taken up for cultivation being returned 
at 62,128 acres, and the yield given at 6,114,826 ib. 
In Cochin about 7,795 acres have been taken up for 
coffee, of which only 1,436 have been planted ; in 
Travancore, the extent of land planted with mature 
and immature plants is 16,775 acres against 37,067 
taken up. Hor the entire presidency, the figures are 
as follows: mature plants 78,822 acres ; immature 
plants 13,463 acres; not planted out $3,925 acres; 
total land taken up for coffee 176,210 acres ; approxi- 
mate yield of coffee 21,492,682 lb. The Travancore 
estates give an average of 175 lb. of coffee per acre 
of mature plants against 3231b. in Cochin and 197 Ib. 
in the Wynaad. 

The returns of tea cultivation are very small, but 
the success that has so far attended the efforts of 
enterprising people, has induced many to take to it, 
Tea is grown in three districts of the presidency, 
namely in Madura, Malabar and the Nilgiris—in the 
two firstnamed districts there are only five plantations, — 
but on the Nilgiris there are 79, The total acreage 
of land under tea is retuimed at 2,573 acres against 
9,123 acres of land taken up; the acreage of land with 
immature plantsis returned at 1,705. The approximate 
yield of tea of all the estates is returned at 649,460 lb., 
the cost of cultivation varying from R50 to R200 per 
acre,—Madras Times, | 
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AGRI-HORTICULTURE SOCIETY OF INDIA, 
Tupers or ‘'Cuurra,’”? Cyperus EscuLenzus. 


The Secretary placed on the table some tubers of 
the above grass recently received in response to his 
application from the Directer of the Botanic Garden, 
Adelaide, who thus writes respecting it in a recent 
report :—‘‘ Chujia or Darth Almond, The American 
papers praise it, and say that for a» few years after 
its introduction nothing was heard of it, except here 
and there as a curiosity; but within the past year 
or two the interest in the plant has revived, and the 
Southern papers are advocating its culture, It is said 
that an acre of chuffas will produce more pork than 
an acre or corn, The yield is said to be about 200 
bushels to the acre. It is also still extensively grown 
in modern Egypt. The chujfw dies down during winter. 
It is planted in rows two and a half feet apart, and 
two tubers should be planted two feet apart, and 

two inches deep. It does not seem to do so well 
with us as in America.” 

Tt is also alluded to by Dr. Royle in his [imalayan 
Botany as follows:—‘‘The aromatic principle being 
absent in the tubers of some species, while fecula is 
secreted in large proportion, they are employed as 
food, as those of Cyperus esculentus, a native of the 
South of Europe and of the North of Africa, and 
supposed to be the Malinothalis of Theophrastus. In 
addition to fecula these rovts contain a fixed oil 
which enables them to be formed into palatable emul- 
sions, which, with the addition of sugar, have been 
employed as a substitute for coffee and cocoa,” 

The Secretary added he had also applid to Dr. 
Schomburgh and received from him some seed of the 
** Weyptian Pearl Millet,” which is apparently our 
“bajra’ (Panicum spicatum.) A portion of the chujfa 
tubers had been sown in the Society’s garden; the 
remainder (a very small quantity) is now available to 
members. 


JAPAN PEA, 


Read a letter from Captain J. F. Pogson, forward- 
ing an extract from an American paper (Missisippi 
Patron) respecting a prolific pea raised in Japan, and 
suggesting that steps be taken towards obtaining a 
quantity of this variety for trial in India, which 
‘was agreed to. = 

The following is the extract alluded to :— 

“Mr, T, E. Martin and Mr. R. T. Rutlege, both 
‘American progressive farmers, state that the ‘Japan 
ea’ is the most productive, as well as good food 
that they have ever grown for all kinds of stock ; 
horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, will eat the peas, 
stems, and leaves if harvested before fully matured 
and cured like other hay, with as much relish as 
they do corn. ‘Then there is no pea for the table, 
it is soaked in water the night before cooking, that 
has a more exquisite flavour. They grow on a stout 
bushy stalk from two or three feet high, somewhat 
resembling the cotton plant. The main stalk, as weil 
as the branches of the limbs, are literally loaded 
with small peapods, filled with little yellow peas, 
similar in colour, size, and flavour to tbe English 
garden pea.” 

As regards cultivation they state :—‘‘ But the way 
to get the greatest yield is to plant in hills two and 
a half feet each way, allowing but one stock to the 
ill to remain after the first working. That will 
five you 6,960 stalks to the acre, and on ordinary 
land cultivated the same as corn, will average at the 


lowest estimate a pint of shelled peas to the stalk, | 
doubt 


or a fraction over J084 bushels per acre. I 
not that with high cultivation and good soil it 
Wonk! be an easy matter to double that yield, be- 
sides there is no other crops that will yield more 
hay to the acre. In fact I know of no crop so re- 


Muuerative as the Japan pea, It is a sure cropper, 


7 


‘ 


as clearly demonstrated by my experience with this 

season’s crop. Neither wet nor dry weather materially 

interferes with the quantity or quality of the yield.” 
Bar Frorr. 

Mr. R. A. Stendale submitted an extraordinary 
cluster of Bael Fruit, nine in number, with the fol- 
lowing particulars :— 

“*Baboo Hem Chunder Mookerjee, of Jonai, a well- 
known Zemindar of these parts, has just brought 
me the accompanying very curious cluster of Ba | 
Fruit which I send over to the Society as a rarity. 

The bunch consisted originally of ten Baels, but 
one got knocked off. On the same tree, but almost 
out of reach, is a similar bunch, but larger. Baels, 
as a rule, grow singly or occasionally in pairs. I 
have never seen a cluster like this before, it resem- 
bles a bunch of gigantic greea grapes.”’ 


BANANA CULTIVATION IN JAMAICA. 


In 1876, when the Irrigation Works came into 
operation, the writer thought that with irrigation the 
light and friable land lying south and east of Spanish 
Town, which had hitherto only been used for grazing 
pens, might be used for some more profitable cultiv- 
ation, and, therefore, in the month of September of 
that year, he, as an experiment planted 10 acres with 
bananas. It was not without some misgiving that the 
experiment was made as the banana had not previously 
been grown on the plains of St. Catherine, but, after 
four years’ experience, the writer has the satisfaction 
of bearing testimony to its complete success. Others 
have been induced to follow his example, so that there 
are at present upwards of 300 acres in bananas, the 
writer’s 10 acres having been increased in that time 
to 100 acres. From a monetary point of view the 
results have been highly satisfactory, and, from his 
own personal experience, the writer is of opinion that 
ina fairly good soil, with the command of water for 
irrigation and under careful and intelligent manage- 
ment, the net return per acre may safely be estimated 
at £15 per annum ; so that any industrious man, with 
sufficient capital to establish 10 acres in a proper 
manner, may be considered fairly started in life. 
Without irrigation, banana cultivation would be im- 
possible on such an arid plain, and even with irriga- 
tion close supervision is necessary to ensure satisfactory 
results. With water at hand for irrigating, the capital 
required to establish any given acreage can be cal- 
culated almost exactly, and such being the case, this 
cultivation gives perhaps less cause for anxiety than 
that of any other crop. No return should be counted 
on for the first 12 months, and the yield will of course 
vary considerably according to the nature of the soil, 
which should be of a loamy open nature. The writer 
had one field of 10 acres which gave in the second 
year a return of £240 net, whilst another field of 18 
acres only gave a return of £79 net. He considers, 
however, that this disparity is not only due to original 
difference of soil, but also to the fact that the larger 
field had been cultivated by the peasantry for twelve 
successive years. Much has been said obout auxiliary 
crops, and, as the bananas have to be planted at least 
ten feet apart, it would at first sight appear advis- 
able to utilize the intermediate spaces while the 
bananas are small, but any quickly maturing crop, 
such as Indian corn, cassava and pease speedily over- 
tops or chokes the bananas, which are thereby retarded 
in their growth and often permanently injured, so 
that the auxiliary crops can never be really profitable. 

The following general suggestions, based on ex- 
yerience, may be found use ful :—It is of the first 
Importance to seclect a suitable soil which should be 
friable and light, but not so sandy os to allow the 
too rapid escape of the water, It may be accepted 
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asa fact that any attempt to grow bananas on these 
plains on a stiff clay soil will prove a failure, and it 
should be borne in mind that unless the slope of the 
land be uniform, the cost of irrigating will be materi- 
ally increased. Before incurring any expense, it will 
be prudent to obtain the advice of some competent 
person as to the best way of taking and applying the 
water, for the inexperienced in such matters would 
be likely to make some costly mistake, After the 
land bas been cleared and stumped, the irrigation 
trenches should be laid out and dug before any plant- 
ing is done, for the suckers should be irrigated imme- 
diately after being planted. The writer thinks it best 
to plant banana suckers at a distance of 10 feet apart 
in every direction, which gives about 435 plants to 
the acre. Some people however think a freer admission 
of light and air are necessary for the growth of large 
bunches, and, asthe smaller ones are not marketable, 
they recommend that the suckers should be planted 
at a distance of 164 feet, from north to south, and 
of 84 feet, from east to west. When so planted, the 
cost of trenching and irrigating is less than when 
they are planted in squares of ten feet. Good healthy 
suckers should be selected to plant, and they should, 
from the time they are planted, be irrigated, regard- 
less of whatever rain may fall, at regular intervals 
of- not more than fourteen days. ‘The nature of the 
soil has so much to do with the quantity of water 
‘required at one time for irrigating, that it would be 
impossible to lay down a hard-and-fast rule, but it 
may be accepted that at least 1 cubic yard per hour, 
per acre, which is equal to about 68 inches rainfall 
per annum, is necessary. The plants must be kept 
free of weeds and creepers, and this may necessitate 
eight cleanings per annum. They arrive at maturity 
in a period varying from twelve to eighteen months. 
After the first bearing, the smallest suckers which 
can be used for planting should be removed, and the 
one which has borne ehould be cut up and spread 
round the root, after which the plant should be care- 
fully moulded up. In most cases this simple process, 
added to the manurial properties of the water, will 
be found sufficient, but in others it may be necessary 
to use other manures after the third year of cropping. 
The cost of planting and cultivating 1 acre of bananas 
was found by the writer to be as follows :— 


Cleaning land, if in wood orruinate £1 10 


Irrigation trenches, &c, u 1 10 
400 suckers at 6s. fe 1 4 
Planting 400 suckers at 2s. 0 8 
8 cleanings at 10s. 4-0 
Irrigation Water 1k 0 
Contingencies 0 18 

Total per acre £10 10 


The yieldof marketable bunches of fruit will probably 
be about 25 per cent less than the number of suckers 
planted. 

The cost of cutting and delivering the fruit in 
Kingston does not exceed 4d. per bunch, 

The demand for bananas in the United States will 
probably increase, and it is at present so great that 
there is no likelihood of the market being overstocked. 

Steamers run every week from Kingston to New 
York, so that banana growers in St. Catherine are 
perhaps more favourably situnted than those in any 


other part of the Island.—Srrrimus Fxrurrapo, 
Jamaica.—Journal of Applied Science. 
TEA COMPANIES IN INDIA, 


A return has recently been issued by the ‘‘ Planters’ 
Stores and Agency Company, Limited,” of the results 
of the working of eleven tea companies having their 
offices in London, from which a considerable awount 


of information is available. A careful persual of this 
document shows conclusively why some companies 
are paying dividends and others are working at a 
loss. ‘he table gives details for each company; we 
shall here deal with the averages of the eleven 
companies :— 


1879, 1880. 
Gross price of tea per lb. 
including all receipts... d. 17°37 14°41 
Cost of making per lb. 
including all charges... d. 16°03 14°18 
Profit per lb, of tea ... d. 1:34 0°23 
Dividends paid Pera Sic Pi 3‘07 
Yield of tea per acre lb — 349 
Capital employed per acre £ — 87 
Capital per maund of ten 
maunds £ — 21 


To any one who has studied the financing of tea 


concerns, this table speaks in language not to be 
mistaken, Here we have an average cost per pound 


for making for the two years of 15°10d., while the price 
realised averages only 15‘89d., leaving a profit of only 
‘79d. per lb. ‘he cost of making in individual gardens 
rans from 12‘25d. to 17°6?d.; the prices realised were 
from 9'12d,, to 19°37d, and the results per lb. from— 
4:12d. to+ ‘25 to 5°12d. Now we can understand with- 
out much difficulty why two gardens making an 
equal quality and having an equal outturn of net 
profit, should pay different dividends, as those depend 
on the amount of capital invested: but after allowing 
for local peculiarities in the way of expense, we are 
at a loss to understand why there should be such vast 
differences in the cost of manufacture. It is no doubt 
true that a large garden can be worked cheaper per lh. 
or per acre than a small one, many of the items being 
constant, but these gardens under notice are all pretty 
large concerns. Wealso know that a garden yielding 
470 lb. of tea per acre, costs less relatively than one — 
yielding only 192lb. These latter figures depend, 
then, on management, and by management we do not 
use the term in its narrow meaning as referring to 
the garden management. We do not think the garden — 
management is so often at fault, as there is an esprit 
de corps which impels managers to try their very — 
best. By management, we use the term in the sense 
of control. if gardens were, first of all, carefully 
provided with good managers, the proper plan would 
be to give these gentlemen reasonable discretionary 
powers, and allow them to do their best, without 
being hampered by instructions from directors or 
managing agents, who may be good business men, 
but who, in many instances, have little practical ex- 
perience of tea planting and manufacture.. 

The difference between the selling prices of 1879 
and 1880, wiz., 2°96d. per lb., is accounted for by 
the éxtremely low market ruling in the latter year. 
The minimum should be 1&d. or say 12 annas, and in 
1879 it nearly rose to that. On the other hand, a 
useful lesson is learned by looking into the difference 
between the cost of making in the two years, which 
amounted to 185d. On this head 8 annas or 12d. 
ought to suffice, and a little more economy c¢xeie sed 
in the direction of office charges would reduce the 
price to that figure. The column containing dividends 
is slightly misleading; it does not contain dividends 
earned, but dividends paid, and as some are guaranteed 
the column does not give a true idea of the profits 
made, Perhaps the fairest mode of estimating this is 
to work out the profit made per acre. We hold that- 
by proper management and control a fairly worked 
garden should give R100 profit per acre per annum, | 
The Borelli, one on the list before us, made 470 Ib, | 
of tea, and made a profit of 5'125d. perlb, This at 
paris exactly £10-0-8% per aore, and, given an a 


good market, we see no reason why this should n 
be the rule, rather than the exception, 
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Let us now look at the capital account of those 
eleven gardens. ‘Lhe figures are given in pounds sterling 
. per acre, a very good method for purposes of comparison, 
‘hese range from £27 (Jorehaut Co.) to £160 (Mastern 
Assam Co.), the average being £87. Now we have 
got reasons for the opinion that £50 is amply sufficient 
to bring a garden to paying point. How then have 
gome gardeus been made for £27, while others have 
cost £160 per acre? In the early days of the industry, 
there was no thought of economy ; where a speculation 
was popularly supposed to yield 300 per cent, there 
was no incentive to saving. Money was_ recklessly 
thrown away on land and on establishment, while 
romoters made fabulous sums. The crisis of 1866 
brought all this to an end. Some companies struggled 
‘through and are still existing, but being burdened 
with their original enormous cost, can never hope to 
pay reasonable dividends ; while others succumbed, 
and new proprietors bought them for a tithe of their 
cost. Those gardens weighted with excess eapital 
should have this written off. When dividends on the 
reduced capital could be made, shareholders could 
not lose by striking off half of their capital and ac- 
cepting one share for two or three, as the dividends 
would remain the same absolutely. Another mode of 
overcoming the difficulty is to pay no dividends, but 
utilse all profits in extending. say a garden has 300 
acres and its capital is £30,000; let the annual pro- 
fits be used in extension till the garden consists of 
600 acres, when tho capital value would be £50 per 
acre. By this mode the shareholders would lose nothing. 
Now they would get no annual dividends, but the 
value of their scrip would steadily rise year by year. 


_ Another column contains the amount of capital 
invested for each maund of tea produced annually. 
This ranges from £6 (Assam Co.) to £50 (British 
India), and the average is £21, Allowing o garden 
cost £50, and the outturn to be £400 per acre, 
this sum should never exceed £10 to bring this estimate 
vithin reasonable bounds, the outturn must be good, and 
he invested capital low, and this brings us to consider 
he last item in tho list, via, the outturn per acre. 
n the list before us this item ranges from 192 lbs, 
British India Co.), to 4701b. (Borelli Co.), and 
Werages 3491b., a very fair average indeed. Keep- 
ng out four of the lowest companies, the average of 
the other seven is 406lb., proving thit our estimate 
£ 4001b., is not Utopian. We might insist on a 
uch higher average, but are now only concerned 
ith the figures before us. If one company can make 
70lb. per acro, there exists no good reason why 
thers should not also do so. Any cause which operates 
yainst this must be either concerned with finances 
*bad management, or perhaps both. It is perfectly 
dbolish of companies to go on making half of what 
ought to do. It the managemen’ be at fault— 
lange it; if the directors—change them; and if the 
use be want of funds, why, sell the concern and 
t out of it what may be, rather than drag on a 
nous and bankrupt concern —/adian Agriculturist, 


CULIFERA IN JAMAICA. 
(Gardeners' Chronicle, 4th, Feb. 1882.) 
Running parallel to the southern coast of Jamaica, 
tending in a north-western direction from Alligator 
d to Black River, are the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
hese mountains are composed of the characteristic 
White, porous limestone of Jamaica, and rise to heights 
varying from 2,000 to 2,300 fect. At the foot, and 
supying the undulating country between the mount- 
und the sa, varying in breadth from 6 
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tiles, are stretches of savannah lands, known as the ' 
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Pedro Plains or Piratee country.* The prevailing soil 
of the plains is composed of red marl, with here and 
there a deposit of gravel and alluvium. The district 
generally is hot and arid, the meah annual rainfall 
being about 50 inches, while the temperature is seldom 
under 80° ahr. This is the home of Sabal umbraculifera. 

The Palm is known locally as the “ Big Thatch,” 
or “ Bull Thatch,” and also as the ‘‘ Palmetto Royal.” 
A recent visit to these comparatively unfrequented 
Pedro Plains gave me an opportunity of seeing this 
magnificient Palm in its native country. On the au- 
thority of Purdie, Grisebach (Vor. Brit, West Indian 
Islands, 1864, p. 514) rightly notes this Palm as indi- 
genous to Jamaica, and mentions ‘‘ Black River savan- 
nah” as its habitat. Although sparingly distributed 
along the plains from Alligator Pond to the westward 
even as far as Savanna-la-Mar, it is evident that its 
true home is confined within the limits of the Pedro 
Plains, and its abundance and magnificence there very 
clearly to my mind establish its indigenous character, 

It would appear, however, that before Purdie’s visit 
the original source of this noble Palm was involved 
in some obscurity. for instance, in Dr. Seemann’s 
Popular History of Palms, 1856, p. 337, published a 
few years before the Flora of the British West Indian 
Islands, we find the foliowing remarks, quoted on the 
authority of Mr. John Smith, ex-Curator of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew :—‘‘ Although we have long known 
this species (Sabal umbraculifera) to bo quite distinct 
from the well-known Corypha umbraculifera of tbe 
Kast Indies, yet we are still uncertain about its native 
country—it is generally supposed to be the West 
Indies, but we can furnish no evidence of that being 
actually the case. All the specimens cultivated in 
England are very old, and it is singular that new 
ones have never, so far as my personal knowledge 
goes, been imported.” = 


The botanical characters of S. umbraculifera are 
well described by Grisebach, and it is only necessary 
here to add one or two supplementary remarks. The 
trunk is singularly smooth and straight, free from ring 
marks, and uniform throughout. lt sometimes attains 
a height of 90 to 100 feet, with an average circum- 
ference of 5 to 6 feet. The outer portions of the stem 
have an iron-like firmness, which is in marked con- 
trast to the somewhat solt and fibrous nature of the 
inner portions, On this account narrow planks are 
made from the narrow rind, and pots, beehives and 
various utensils are obtained from short portion of 
the stem hollowed out, 

The large glaucescent and suborbicular leaves are 
about 5 or 6 feet across; they are multifid, from one- 
third to two-thirds of their length, and have loose 
fibres between the bitid lobes; the segments are very 
acutely pointed with the ends somewhat pendulous ; 
the unarmed petiole is much longer than the leaves, 
and remarkably strong. The spadices appear among 
the leaves, and are about one-half as long ; the branches 
are peneculate, with sessile blackish berries 4—6 inches 
in diameter. Plants appear to flower and produce 
fruit at all stages. One was noticed in fruit when 
quite stemless. This palm is essentially gregarious; 
it is found covering several thousand acres, literally 
forming extensive groves in the Pedro Plains. ‘These 
are known locally as ‘thatch fields.” They occupy 
chiefly dry elevated banks and strips of land between 
numerous lagoons and morasses—the haunts of turtles 
and alligators. Seen across one of these lagoons the 
effect produced by » view of this Palm forest is in- 


* This is the Only portion of the island where 
descendants of the aboriginal Caribs are said to exist 
in Jamaica, They are very few in number, and are 
gradually being merged in the surrounding negro 
population, The Pedro Caves close by etill contain 
interesting Carib remains, r 
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describable. The tall, straight, cylindrical columns 
surmounted by their globular masses of fronds, often 
25 or 30 feet across, are seen to rise out of a sea of 
green sedges and grasses, and as no other growths 
intervene the result—merely as a matter of scenery—is 
well worth a visit to the tropics to behold. Under such 
circumstances even the most sceptical would admit 
that Palms are rightly named ‘‘the kingly race of 
plants.” Riding underneath nothing could surpass in 
grandeur and beauty the effect produced by innumer- 
able tall stems canopied by immense fan-shaped leaves 
rustling and rattling against each other in the re- 
freshing breeze. 


In the adult stage Sabal umbraculifera has all the 
majestic mien and habit of the Talipot Palm, Corypha 
umbraculifera, of Ceylon and Southern India. Indeed, 
to one familiar with the latter there is a great appar- 
ent similaritp between the habits of the two Palms. 
The sharply pointed and pendulous segments of the 
leaves of the Sabal combined with their characteristic 
glaucous tint are, however, in marked contrast to the 
bluntish and slightly bifid segments of the Talinot with 
its bright green leaves. Again, the free-flowering habit 
of the Sabal as compared with the solitary and final 
effort of the Talipot Palm, affords another important 
point of distinction : and the inevitable death of the 
latter after flowering would indicate that for avenues 
and ornamental Palm-groups the Sabal would be, by 
far, the better Palm to plant. It possesses also the 
merit of growing in comparatively poor soil, and in 
a climate very unfavourable for most tropical plants. 


The fruit of the Sabal is like a miniature Date, 
and the sweet pulp with which it is enveloped attracts 
and supplies food for a large number of jabbering 
crows (Corvus jamaicensis), blue pigeons (Columba 
inornata), bald pates (C. leucocephala), and rat-bats. 
It is owing to these agencies, no doubt, that the Palm 
is so well distributed throughout the district. Of the 
economic uses of the Palm mention may be made of 
the leayes—the chief parts used—which form the only 
thatching material for both negro and European 
houses, Mats, ropes, hats, and baskets are made from 
the younger portions of the petiole and leaves, while, 
as already mentioned, the hollowed trunks, cut into 
short lengths, make admirable beehives. 


It seems strange that while the Cocoa-nut Palm 
grows freely everywhere along the coast of Jamaica, 
it is almost entirely absent from Alligator Pond to 
Black River, viz., the district occupied by the ‘‘ Big 
Thatch.” At first, this was taken as an accidental 
circumstance, but careful inquiry on the spot con- 
vineed me that although the soil and climate differ 
very slightly from those of other portions of the Isiand 
where the Cocoa nut thrives luxuriantly, all efforts to 
establish it in the Pedro district had signally failed. 
The plants appear to thrive for a few years, and to 
grow remarkably well, but before coming into bear- 
ing they suddenly die off from the top, leaving nothing 
but a bare stem. 


After examining several trunks of the Sabal, and 
finding them completely riddled by the attacks of 
the larva of a beetle very closely allied to, if not 
identical with, the destructive Palm-beetle of the Hast 
Indies, I came tothe conclusion that one, if not the 
chief, cause of the absence of the Cocoa-nut Palm in 
the district was the abundance of this beetle. Further 
information and inquiry in the neighbourhood has fully 
confirmed this view. The Sabal appears to exist and, 
indeed, to thrive luxuriantly in spite of the beetle; 
but the Cocoa-nut fails. The terminal bud of the latter 
offers an easily accessible and tempting bonne bouche 
to the larva, and it succumbs to its attacks; on the 
other hand the Sabal thrives and covers the country, — 
D. Morris, Jamaica, Jan. 12. 


SUGAR-GROWING AT PORT MACKAY. 
QUEENSLAND. 

‘The success that has attended sugar-growing at Port 
Mackay has probably been due as much to a fine 
climate as to a fertile soil. Opening out towards the 
east, protected by mountains from the intrusion of 
hot winds from the west, admitting freely into all 
recesses the entrance of refreshing sea breezes, with 
a rainfall as seasonable as it is abundant, and never 
visited by those hurricanes which are vot unknown 
to the north and to the south, it certainly appears 
to be a district exceptionally favoured by nature for 
the growth of the sugar cane, no less than for the 
production, in great abundance, of a large variety of 
tropical fruits. 

With a climate that produces the mango, the papaw, 
the cocoanut, the banana, and the pineapple as so 
many weeds, we are apt to associate a fervent heat and 
a steaming atmosphere throughout the year. And so 
it generally is: we cannot get the good things of this 
earth without sometimes paying a disagreeable price. 
But according to the records of a careful observer, 
extending over a period of eight years, confirmed by 
the experience of a great many visitors, there exists 
a much milder climate at Mackay than might have 
been expected from its latitude. Situated about 1,100 
miles north of Sydney, in latitude 21:10 §., in the 
tropics, it is within the reach of causes that gener- 
ally produce a more torrid climate than is really found 
to exist in this place. But the constant sea breezes 
which flow in from the south-east so temper the sun’s 
power as to render the weather quite bearable to a 
resident from the distant south. 1t would be insuffi- 
cient testimony to cite my own experience of only 
five weeks at midwinter, were it not that the weather 
then prevailing was said to be characteristic of the 
winter and spring months—warm and sunny days, 
with unexpectedly cold mornings; a cold land breeze 
until about 9 a.m., then a brisk and mild south-east 
wind for the remainder of th2 day, with scarcely any 
rain; this favouring in a high degree the crushing of 
the sugar-cane, and increasing the density of the juice, 
which rarely falls below 10° Beaumé, and sometimes 
stands as high as 12°. 

It seems a misnomer to say there is positively any 
winter in the latitude of Mackay; more properly it — 
should be called the dry season, when the temper- 
ature is very enjoyable. In this latitude it never is 
cold during the day, and in the months of July and 
August it is inexpressibly beautiful—much like October 
weather in Sydney. There is, however, during this 
time something remarkable in the low temperature 
which prevails at night, and especially in the early 
morning, when on a few occasions even hoar-frost 
has been seen on the ground; but this occurs only 
on the low levels, and not on the slopes of the 
hills; as, for instance, at Mr. Black’s beautiful 
plantation, The Cedars. 

The keenness of the air in some nights in July 
and the first part of August is one of the surprises 
which visitors meet on a first acquaintance with 
Mackay ; and to show that this does not exist merely 
in sensation, we have only to refer to the thermometer, 
which sometimes indicates a difference of from 20° to 
28° between the temperature of day and night. Not- 
withstanding this fact, that might seem to militate 
against the climate, it appears that frosts, so great 
an obstacle to cane-growing in the south, are at 
Mackay so slight in their effects as to be practically 
disregar ded. I z 

It is generally admitted that during a part of the 
summer the heat is excessive; but then it is said 
to be tempered by a sea breeze, which rarely fails 
to blow, and though producing some languor is nob 
positively unhealthy. Plantation work, such as 
ploughing, is performed during most of this hot season 
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with little inconvenience. But thereis a time, mostly 
in December and January, when the rainy season 
has fairly setin, during which the wind occasiona'ly 

veers to the north, and then the combination of in- 
creased warmth with humidity renders the weather 
very oppressive ; it is fortunate, however, that this 
lasts but a brief period, the scarcely endurable at- 
mosphere being soon relieved by the south-east 
breeze, 

Mr. J. E. Davidson, one of the early settlers in 
the Mackay district and a gentleman of scientific 
attainments, has recorded the temperature and rainfall 
at his Alexandra plantation, 11 miles from the sea 
coast, near the banks of the Pioneer River, for a 
period extending from 1868 to 1879. The following 
are the results which he has obtained :— 


| | Number Temperature. 
; Rain of aes 
in | rainy Mean Mean 
inches. | days. | maximum,| minimum, 
January M280 17 95:2 687 
- February 12°96 15 90-2 68°1 
March 15:96 16 88:0 60°5 
Apvil aco} O70) 8 863 59 0 
May 4°72 9 78°5 54 6 
June 2°82 7 773 46°S 
July 1°78 5 75'5 47°6 
August 0 76 3 776 39°5 
September L19 4 81:0 47°3 
October 2°52 ul 88:0 54°6 
November ...| 2°62 6 §8°8 56'8 
December 7.28 11 88:9 63°5 
Mean 74:64 108 84.6 55'6 


This gives the Mackay district a mean annual tem- 

perature of 708 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The greatest rainfall occurred in 1870, when the 
rain gauge recorded 108 in, ; and the least in 1872, 
when only 46°14 in. fell; bu! even this quantity, if 
it fell at the proper time, would probably be suffi- 
cient for the wants of the sugar crop in a climate 
so abundantly supplied with moisture from the east- 
ward, and so guarded by mountains against dry winds 
from the west, 1 do not find that any hygrometrical 
observations have been made at Mackay ; but there 
are many facts which go to prove that the air is 
never very dry. The year 1875 was also marked by 
an extremely heavy fall of rain, 105°42 in. being 
recorded, and in this year it was that the district 
was visited with so severe a stgar-cane disease that 
noarly all the crops were destroyed; but there is 
reason to think that the calamity was the result of 
excessive moisture. 

The average annual rainfall in other sugar-pro- 
ducing districts of Queensland from 18718 was as 
follows :— Maryboreugh 50°13 in., falling on a mean 
‘of 91 days; Beenleigh, the centre of the southern 
sugar districts of Queensland, 55°66 in., in 85] days ; 
Lower Herbert, 96.24 in., in 128 days which exceeds 
that of any other station in Queensland, 

Great stress is laid, in successful sugar-growing, on 
having the crushing season comparatively dry. Mae- 
kay is peculiarly fortunate in this respect, having a 
less number of rainy days and less rain during this 
eo than any other sugar district in Queensland— 
hat is, from Juve to the middle of December. 

The prevailing wind in the district is from the 
south-east, which here is the trade wind. It nearly 
~ always blows, It is also the wind that brings nearly 

‘all the rain, the fall being exceedingly heavy in 


January, February, and March, which constitute the | 


rainy season, ‘Towards the end of August the cold 
and breezes drop off and northerly winds occasionally 
blow, thunderstorms begin to make their appearance, 
«192 


and the weather passes gradually from the dry to 
the wet season, though the change is not very marked 
before the beginning of December. 

In salubrity, the Mackay district is held to rank 
now with the best in Queensland; it was not so in 
the early days of settlement, when, in common with 
other fertile localities in the tropics, fever and ague 
were prevalent. ‘he progress of cultivation has had 
a most salutary effect in this respect. Except among 
the Kanakas on their first arrival, whose illness is 


probably due to a sudden change of diet, sickness is 
very rare. Whatever the summer may be at Port 
Mackay, it would be difficult to conceive of a more 
delightful residence for invalids in winter. 


The new ejector vacuum pan, an adaptation of an 
old invention to sugar-boiling by Messrs. Mackenzie 
and Maclaren, bas been introduced with success in 
Mr. Donaldson’s mill at Cassada, on Baker’s Creek, 
near Walkerston, about 10 miles from the seaside. . 
It is claimed that this apparatus is an improvement 
on the ordinary vacuum pan, isasmuch as it enables 
the boiling operation to be conducted with greatly 
diminished expenditure of steam-power; this seems 
to be now admitted, but other alleged alvartag’s are 
as yet not clearly made out. So confident, lowever, 
are the patentees of the superiority of their form of 
this apparatus that, on certain conditions, they will 
undertake its erection in mills free of cost. A 
vacuum p:n of this description has been manufactured 
by Mr. Robertson, of Mackay, for a firm in the 
Clarence River district, 

Judging by the quality of the sugar produced at 
Cassada mill, one might conclude that the superiority 
of the ejector vacuum pan is demonstrated, if the 
graining of the sugar be any test in the matter, for 
of all the sugar I have hitherto examined, the 
granulation of this was the most perfect. It is turned 
out in two shades—yellowish-white, and rich yellow, 
both beautifully crystallised, Cassada estate comprises 
only 400 acres, of which area 300 acres have been 
brought under cultivation, and from this year’s crush- 
ing Mr. Donaldson estimates that he will obtain 200 
tons of unretined sugar. It is remarkable that so 
excellent a sugar should be made with such rough 
appliances as are to be found in this mill, but I im- 
agine this to be due in large measure to unusual 
care in boiling the eugar. The gum-tree forest forms 
a close surrounding to the cleared land, and a belt 
of beautiful palm and other trees adorn the margin 
of the creek, whence is obtained an excellent and 
inexhaustible supply of water for the mill. In former 
years the climate is spoken of as having been un- 
healthy, but the progress of cultivation here, as 
elsewhere in the district, seems to have had a salutary 
influence. It has been observed at this plantation 
that a diminished mortality among the kanakas has 
resulted from allowing them tq inhabit huts of their 
own construction. There lie squat on the ground, 
are made priucipally of thick layers of straw, and 
have the entrance so low down, that admission is 
gained by creeping on hands and knees. ‘The supe- 
riority of these rude tenements over those made of 
weatherboards consists in their greater warmth, but 
their wretched ventilation is an objection to their use. 

Beyound this plantation, towards the m¢ untain rapge, 
20 miles from Muckay, lies the Barrie estate, the pro- 
perty of Jack and Son, comprising an area of 1,295 
acres, acres of which about 300 acres are cultivared, 
The open pan system is in use, and there will be 
produced about 400 tons of sugarin the present season, 
As yet this is the most remote mill from the coast. 

About seven miles from port is the Alexandra 


lantation, consisting of 2,505 acres of very fertile 
fad on the south side of the Pioneer, The mill is 
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interesting as being that in which sugar was first 
regularly made in the district. This was through the 
enterprise of Mr, Davidson, a West India planter, in 
1868. soon after Mr. Spiller’s successful experiment 
at the Pioneer. A vacuum pan by Pontifex and Wood, 
of London. is in use, and the capacity of the mill 
is equal to 800 tons of unrefined eugar in a season. 
There is a rum distillery in connection with the 
worka, the produce of which I mentioned iu a former 
article. This property is now in the hands of an 
enterprising Melbourne firm, Messrs. Sloane and Co., 
and managed by Mr. Davidson, to whow we are in- 
debted for a series of valuable metereological observ- 
ations, which he has made at this place for several 
years, and by which I was much assisted while dis- 
cussing the climate of the district. The crop of cane 
on this estate, as on contiguous properties, 18 ex- 
ceedingly heavy and in healthy condition. 
 Pleystowe Estate is situated on the south bank of 
the Pioneer River, about 11 miles from town. Of the 
5000 acres forming the property, 850 acres are either 
under cane, or ploughed in readiness for planting. 
It is owned by Messrs. Hewit and Co., who have 
recently introduced several valuable improvements, 
including a 7 feet 6 inches vacum pan by Messrs, 
Smith and Co., Glasgow, four boilers of 40 horse-power, 
and a splendid hydraulic apparatus by which an in- 
exhaustible steam of pure water can be pumped from 
the adjoining river by steam power, The mill, con- 
structed by Russell, of Sydney, is cap»ble of turning 
out 800 tons of sugar in a season. Here is the distillery 
which produces the celebrated Anchor brand rum, 
which has taken prizes at several Exhibitions, and of 
which I have formerly spoken. The bottling depart- 
ment is very compact, the labelling being ornamental, 
while the corking and capsuling is done by machinery. 
The surroundings of the premises cannot fail to 
attract the visitor as being very beautiful, the resi- 
dence overlooking the forest-fringed river over a verdant 
slope, on which the mango, the citron, the cocoanut, 
the tamarind, and other tropical fruit and ornamental 
trees luxuriate in splendour. 

Foulden estate, owned by Mr. Amhurst, now in Eng- 
land, and managed by Mr. Walker, lies partly on 
the south, but chiefly on the north bank of the Pioneer, 
where there is a.ford at low water. By the use of 
the charcoal process, the first sugar 1s here refined 
until it equals in appearance the best produce of the 
Sydney Sugar works, but it 1s said that it does not 
surpass in price that made at Te Kowai, without the 
use of charcoal, The syrup is forced by steam from 
the subsiders into seven large cylinders charged with 
animal charcoal, from which the dark-coloured liquid 
emerges a pale amber colour. The vessels are cleaned 
out and recharged once a week, the charcoal being 
purified by heating to redness in a closed oven. 
By this process it is maintained in a state fit to 
serve for many repeated operations, but in course of 
time its powera become diminished, so that fresh 
charcoal has to be used. This is made on the premises 
from bones, as is also superphospate of lme to be 
employed as manure. With an rrea of 800 acres, this 
estate has only 560 acres of land available for culti- 
vation. The best sugar made is packed in linen bags, 
imported from England, the contents weighing about 
70 lbs. ; mat bags being used only for inferior sorts, 
but this substance admits the escape of a great deal of 
fine sugar during the rough handling the bags receive 
on board ship. There are four centrifugals, four 
boilers of 85 borse power, and there are 60 horses 
employed. It is anticipated that the mill will produce 
800 tons of sugar during the present year, The 
molasses from the last sugar is passed through the 
animal charcoal cylinders in order to make golden 
syrup, and this is the only place in the district where 
the article ig manufactured, the molasses at the 


other mills being either sold to a Melbourne firm, or 
stored up for feeding horses, and for serving out as 
rations to the kanakas. The manager's residence, 
close to the mill, cannot but win the admiration of 
every traveller by the exceedingly beautiful landscape 
garden that has been laid out im front. 

I have before adverted to the fact of southern capital 
finding its way to Mackay for investment, and not- 
ably from Melbourne. Two companies, of whom I 
may again have occasion to speak, have commenced 
operations on a large scale, and next year we may 
learn something of their doings. Property is also 
changing hands. A few days ago, the beautiful Pioneer 
estate of Mr. Spiller, of which a brief account appeared 
in a former issue of the Mail, accompanied with 
illustrations, was sold to Mr. M’Kinnon, of Melbourne, 
for £95,000 cash and he entered into possession at 
once. 

Since I wrote last the Government have notified that 
on the 19th of October there will be open for selection 
in the Mackay district the land which in May Jast 
they had withdrawn, and this will serve as the start- 
ing-point of a new impetus in the eugar industry. 

At the present moment there is an agitation in 
Brisbane against the introduction of coolie labour 
from British India, where it is proposed to appoint 
an emigration agent. It is anticipated that great 
difficulty will be experienced in the future in obtain- 
ing an adequate supply of labour from the South Sea 
Islands, and the attention of the Government has been 
directed to India as a country from which that labour 
can be abundantly obtained to meet the increasing 
demand, and without which it is alleged the sugar 
industry cannot be profitably carried on.—Sydney Mail. 


ARTIFICIAL INDIGO, 


The ortho-nitrophenyl-propiolic acid, the colourless 
substance which on treatment with a reducing agent 
yields indigo blue, is already in the hands of the 
Manch ester calico printers, and is furnished by 
the Baden Aniline Company at the price of 6s. 
per pound for a paste coniaining 25 fer cent of 
the dry acid. With regard to the nature of the 
competition .between the artificial and the natural 
colouring matters, it is necessary to say afew words. 
In the first place, the present price at which the 
manufacturers are able to sell their propiolic acid is 
50s. per kilog. But 100 parts of this can only yield, 
according to theory, 68°58 parts of indigo blue, so that 
the price of the artificial (being 73s. per kilog.) is 
more than twice that of the pure naiural colour. 
Hence competition with the natural dyestuff is not to 
be thought of until the makers can reduce the price 
of dry propiolic acid to 20s. per kilog., and also ob- 
tain a theoretical yield from their acid. This may, 
or it may not, be some day accomplished, but at 
present it will not pay to produce indigo from nitro- 
phenyl-propiolic acid. Nevertheless a large field lies 
open to the immediate future for turning Baeyer’s 
discovery to practical account. The proper way of 
looking at this question at present is, to consider 
ortho-nitro-phenyl-propiolic acid and Indigo as two 
distinct products not comparable with each other, 


inasmuch as the one can be put to uses for which the 


other is unfitted, and there is surely scope enough for 


both. Looking at this question of the possible com-- 


petition of artificial with the natural Indigo from 


another point of view, it must, on the other hand, 


be borne in mind that the present mode of manu- 
facturing indigo from the plant is extremely rude and 
imperfect, and that, by an improved and more careful 
carrying out of the process, great saving in colouring 
matter may be effected, so that it may prove possible 
to produce a purer article at a lower price, and 
thus to counterbalance the production of the artificial 
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material. Tho potential importance, from a purely 

commercial point of view, of the manufacture may 
be judged of by reference to the following statistics, 
showing the annual value of the world’s growth of 

indigo is no less than £4,000,000 sterling. 


Estimated Yearly Average of the Production of Indigo 
an the World, taken from the total crop for a period of 
Ten Years. 


lb. £ 
| Bengal, Tirhoot, Benares, 
and N, W. India 8,000, 000 2,000,000 
| Madras and Kurpah 2,200,000 400,000 
Manilla, Java, Bombay,&e. 3 =— 500,000 
Centeal America 2,250,000 600,000 


China and elsewhere, con- 
sumedin the country... 


Totals ee 4,000,000 

How far the artificial will drive out the natural 
colouring matter from the market cannot, as has been 
said, be forseen. To foglishmen it is a mortifying 
reflection that, while the raw materials from which all 
these coal tar colours are made are produced in our 
country, the finished and valuable colours are nearly 
all manufactured in Germany.—Jouwrnal of Applied 
Science. 


Say 500,000 


ENTERPRISE IN Brr-Keeprvc.—We learn that Mr. Blow 
has just started for the Hast (Cyprus, Syria, &c.) to 
make a large importation of the bees of these countries. 
Tt has always been a reproach that the Americans were 
more energetic in advancing bee culture than ourselves, 
especially in the matter of the introduction of foreign 
and improved races of bees into their country. We shall 
hear from time to time of Mr. Blow’s movements, and 
get some information, too, respecting bee culture in 
those countries—formerly flowing with milk and honey. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

To Sorren Porry.—The following recipe is from the 
German :—Take soda or potash—the latter is preferable 
—(lissolve it in water and mix the solution with fresh- 
burnt fresh-slacked lime. After the mihture has stood 
for a time pour off the clear fluid, and bottle for use. 
Putty moistened with this fluid quickly softens, and is 
easily removed. Muniatic acid (spirit of salts), or nitro- 
muriatic acid, put on with a pencil, also quickly softens 
putty. Alkaline salt is the best thing to remove spots 
of paint from glass.—Pharmacuetical Journal. 

Taproca Cunrivarion 1x Inp1A.—The Bitter Cassava 
or Tapioca plant (Manihot utilissima), which is a native 
of South America, is now largely grown in Travancore, 
where the soil seems so well suited to its cultivation as 
to warrant a still more extended growth. It is stated 
‘that, ‘‘as the price of Rice has risen of late years, 
‘Tapioca has become the more essential as an article of 
food. It will grow in any soil, and needs but little 
gare, except to preserve it from the depredations of 
eattle. After the roots are dug the stem is cut into 
pieces about 4 inches long and planted some 3 feet apart, 
with a little ash or other manure. The root requires 
occasional weeding and earthing, and arrives at maturity 
nine or ten months. Well boiled it is eaten with fish- 

It is sometimes given to cattle. In a green 
state the root does not keep long, but it can be sliced 
and dried in the sun, or grated and made into farina. 
A field of this valuable and nutritious root is planted 
at but little cost; its yield is very large, and its cultiv- 
ation highly profitable. The produce has been estimated 
in Ceylon at 10 tons of green roots per acre; this 
Weighs one-fourth when dried, and if the dried roots gave 
half their weight of flour, it would amount to 2,800 lb. 
per acre. With some care and attention any amount of 
the granulated flonr might be prepared for home use 
and export, but thongh this plant grows almost wild the 
people do not take the trouble to prepare it.’—Ibid. 


‘ 
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Tue Crimate or New Zearanp.—A New Zealand 
paper refers to some of the floral beauties of a 
private garden at Taranaki as a proof of the beauti- 
ful climate of that Province. There may be seen, 
it says, four camellia bushes which it would be 
diffivult to beat for size. One is 9 feet 6 inches in 
height by 34 feet in circumference, another 12 feet 
by 40 feet, another 14 feet by 45 feet, and a fourth 
18 feet high by 50 feet in circumference; besides 
over a dozen others from 6 feet to 10 feet in height, 
with circumferences in proportion, In August the 
owner gathered his first crop of grapes, and the 
second crop from the same tree would be ripe in a 
month, ‘The first crop of citrons was at the same tiine 
ready for gathering, while, together with the large 
swollen green fruit could be seen the bloom of a 
second crop on the same tree. A lemon-tree, again, 
was discovered with bloom from which a crop of 
ripe fruit had just been picked.—Colonies and India. 

Merrorotoay.—The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Conference for the Development of 
Agricultural and Forest Meteorology, held at Vienna 
in Sept. 1880. (Q. Jour. Meteorol. Soc., VII., published 
in No, for April) :—‘‘ Vegetation is materially depend- 
ent on the following metereological elements :—(a) 
temperature of the air and soil; () duration and in- 
tenaity of the illumination ; (c) all the hydrometeors ; 
consequently, the vapour tension and relative humidity, 
precipitation (rain. snow, &c.), as well as the other 
forms of condensation (fog, dew, and hoar-frost) ; (d) 
motion of the air. On the other hand the daily march 
of pressure and of ozone appears to be of less import- 
ance for vegetation. Conversely, the meteorological 
elements appear to exhibit the influence of vegetation 
in the following way. Vegetation on an augmented 
scale, such as pasturage, tilled land, forests and moor- 
land, &c., give rise each in their own districts to 
special conditions of temperature and atmospheric 
humidity, and perhaps of rain also, and may there- 
fore exert an influence on the climate of the sur- 
rounding country in respect of temperature and hydro- 
meteors, and also of springs.” ‘‘On the whole it 
appears important that on as many rationally managed 
estates as possible special observations should be carried 
on of all the elements recognized as important. These 
observations should be made in different soils, and with 
different types of culture, and should be compared 
with the crop return year by year, so as to investig- 
ate in detail the relation between vegetation and 
climatic factors. The general mean results published 
by the several central institutes do not furnish values 
in sufficient detail for the study of individual types 
of culture or of local conditions. [Then follow in- 
structions in the method to be adopted for observing 
the various elements, with remarks on the trustworthi- 
ness of instruments, which will be given in connection 
with each element.] It is advisable to organise the 
system of radial stations, in order to ascertain the 
effect extensive masses of vegetation, especially forests, 
exert on the climate of the surrounding region, both 
in their immediate vicinity and at a distance. This 
system promises better results the more coutinental 
is the character of the region in which it is establised. 
Observations immediately above the tree crown are of 
importance. Would it not be desirable, with a view 
to the special observations which must be undertaken 
(as, e.g., phenological observations) to prepare « general 
form of Instructions? The Conference thinks it desir- 
able to prepare general instructions for phenological 
observations. The list of plants to be observed should 
not be too long. They [members of committee] should 
deal in the first place with cereals and forage plants ; 
secondly, with the more important forest and fruit 
trees; and lastly, with other plants of importance to 
agriculture and to the phenomena of animal life,”— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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Hucatyprus Cuarcosu.—In reply to a query which 
appeared in your last issue as to the suitability of any 
species of Hucalyptus wood for yielding charcoal, I beg 
to state that in Baron yon Mueller’s Forest Resources 
of Western Australia (Reeve & Co., London, 1879), 
Hucalyptus marginata is said to aftord one of the least 
inflammable woods for building structures, and one of 
the very best in West Australia for charcoal, not burn- 
ing so readily into ashes as most kinds of Hucalyptus 
wood; and in a small volume by Elwood Cooper, en- 
titled Forest Culture and Eucalyptus Trees, published 
in 1876 by Culery & Co., San Francisco, Hucalyptus 
obliqua is described as affording an inferior fuel, but 
produces the best charcoal for the forge. Eucalyptus 
amygdalina is also said to be a bad wood for domestic 
fuel, but is a first-rate smith’s charcoal.—F. M. Hiner, 
Museum, Royal Gardens, Kew.—Pharmaceutical Jonrnal. 

A New Crncnona Bark rrom Conomer1a.—A good deal 
of attention has been drawn of late to a new kind of 
Cinchona bark from Colombia, known in commerce by 
the name of ‘“Cuprea” bark. It is stated in the Pharm- 
aceutical Jownal, on the authority of a Continental re- 
port, ‘that the district, in the province of Santander, 
Colombia, in’ which the bark was originally found, is 
being worked by two companies, employing between them 
1,700 men. As each man is estimated to be able to 
collect 20 lb. of bark daily, or equal to 84 1b. of dry 
bark, this number of men would be able to collect in 
thirty days upwards of 400,000 1b. of dry bark; and, 
enormous as this quantity may appear, the consignments 
being sent in by the collectors appeared to indicate that 
it would be exceeded. The original ‘ Cuprea’ bark yielded 
about 2 per cent of quinine sulphate, and if this harvest 
were of equal quality, it would represent more than 8,000 Ib. 
of quinine sulphate.” Itis further stated, in confirmation 
of the above facts, that some 8,000 serons of ‘‘ Cuprea” 
bark were imported into London during the last week of 
September, and that the effect of these enormous consign- 
ments upon the price of quinine is already beingfelt.—Jbid. 

WeeEDs AND Sreps.—Instances are daily occurring in 
which the value of grain and seeds of all kinds is 
almost entirely destroyed by the large admixture of 
the seeds of pernicious weeds, which are allowed to 
grow, and are harvested with the good seed. The market 
value of the wheat and other cereals received from 
India would be largely increased, if it were not found 
on arrival that they contain a large percentage of 
noxious seeds and other ‘‘dirt.” Only the other day 
a quantity of Calcutta oats, received at Cape Town, 
and intended to be distributed for seed purposes in 
difierent parts of the Colony, was found to be so full 
of the seeds of pernicious Indian weeds as to be 
almost valueless. If such worse than worthless plants 
were to be planted on any large scale among other 
crops, it would be a matter of extreme difficulty to 
rid the country of the unwelcome visitors. Hvery 
country produces too large a quantity of indigenous 
weeds for farmers not to be alive to the danger of 
introducing new varieties unawares. In some countries 
severe laws are enacted to force owners of land to 
keep down the stock of weeds, and to: prevent their 
neighbours’ land from being overrun by them, or 
sown with seed by means of the wind, birds, or any 
otber agency. Planters in tropical countries, where 
weeds, in common with every other vegetation, are 
of such luxuriant growth, ought to be keenly alive 
to this danger. But the export of noxious seeds, 
mixed with grain, is an even greater evil than the 
neglect to keep down the natural growth of weeds 
in their own habitat. It is difficult to see how the 
evil can be checked otherwise than by appealing to 
the better feelings of farmers, planters, exporters, and 
others; and by pointing out that it is to their own 
interest to keep their produce as ‘‘clean” as possible, 
and free from admixture of foreign seeds, or any other 
kind of ‘‘dirt,”—Colonies and India, 


Sixx Waste In Japan.—The Japanese wake a kind 
of silk wadding, called mawata, from the waste 
cocoons, which they use for the purpose of lining their 
clothing. They dip these otherwise useless cocoons 
into a ley of wood ashes, or ashes of rice straw, and 
then open those which require it to remove the 
chrysalis. The silk taken from each cocoon is then 
expanded by the simultaneous action of the thumb 
and first finger of each hand, and this thin layer put 
upon the ends of thick nails placed into an inclined 
board. When from twenty to sixty such films have 
been place upon the nail they are allowed to dry. 
Sometimes the silk will be found in such good con- 
dition, that it can with care. be spun by hand, in 
which case it will furnish a coarse thread which is 
used for fubrics of a lower quality.—Journal of Applied 
Science. 

Tye OrsaNnce Crop in Kiushui, Japan, has been 
unusually large this year, From the two townlands 
of Arita and Unami, in that province, about twenty 
thousand boxes of fruit have been sent daily to the 
Osak and Kobe markets. The number of oranges in 
a box depends, of course, on the size of the fruits— 
that of the boxes being generally fixed—but we shall 
not be far out if we estimate it at one hundred and 
fifty, at which rate the consumption of the Kobe and 
Osaka fruit eaters would amount to some three millions 
of oranges per diem. But indeed eggs and oranges 
represent something more than mere edibles in Japan, 
They are messengers of courtesy, the very rank and 
file of that intrinsically worthless but morally inestim- 
able army of gifts from which all the outposts of 
Japanese amity and conventionality are garrisoned.— 
Indian Agriculturist. 

TIMBER IN BraziL.—Within an area of half a square 
mile, Agassiz counted 117 different kinds of wood, 
many of them admirably fitted by their hardness, tints 
and beautiful grain, for the finest cabinet work. The 
muirapyinima, tortoise-shell wood, undoubtedly the 
most precious wood in the world, is found in large 
quantity on the tributaries of the Upper Amazon, 
where the water can be most easily applied as motive 
power. The pao de sangre, the rosewood, the pao de 
ferrow (iron wood), or Apuleia ferrea, the various spe- 
cies of jacaranda, known to natural history students 
under the name of Dalbergia nigra, Ma huerium vio- 
laceum, and Platypodium elegans, the white and black 
maraquatiara, the macacauba, the pao santo or noly 
wood, (Kailmeyera), and saboarana-—both of which 
are rivals of the most beautiful walnut—are wasted 
yearly on the Amazon in amounts ample enough to 
veneer all the palaces of Kurope. Maurice Mauris, 
the explorer, believes that with the facilities which 
the Brazilian Government is ready to impart to enter- 
prising industry, the export of these commodities 
would develop immense profits in the shortest time, 
while the capital invested need not be enormous, It 
is only necessary that these woods be introduced into 
the market to obtain a decided preference over those 
now most sought after in the two hemispheres. Still 
richer is the country in timber for the purpose of 
construction. The acapu (Vowacapoua Americana) is 
most plentifully found there, and often in the most 
imposing proportions. Mr. Mauris has seen dining 
tables six feet in width made wholly out of one piece. 
The wood, like all its kindred, macaranduba and itauba, 
or stone wood, furnishes ship timber as durable as 
teak. The longer these remain in water, the stronger 
and harder they become. The former will compare the 
more favourably with the teak, inasmuch as ib is 
more compact. A pistol bullet which will pass” 
through an inch board of teak wood will not pene- 
trate half an invb into aboard of acapu. The itauba 
tree, too, offers many advantages over teak ; it branches” 
oft naturally into keels and ribs of any size, and 18 
lighter and more resistant,—Journal of Applied Sciencés 
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TEA IN CEYLON: PROGRESS. 

“Tip RAKWANA Twa Facrory ” will, we hear, be 
opened by the end of this month, and the enter- 
prizing proprietors will then be ready to cure and 
prepare tea leaf for the market on account of pro- 
prietors, or to buy the green. leaf on delivery, or 
better still to buy the crop on the trees, picking 
and carrying the leaf from the garden leased with 
their own factory coolies, Already two contracts 
under this last-mentioned arrangement have been 
entered into, Mr. Shaw (who had long experience 
in India in tea, before he went to Sumatra and 
Trincomalee to grow tobacco) is now on Barra plant- 
ation, and has declared he could not wish for a 
better growth or appearance of tea leaf to operate 
on. With the machinery now being erected, Mr, 
Shaw will no doubt make a namo for Rakwana tea, 
and it will be far better with reference to extra- 
insular markets and the prospect of good prices, if all 
the tea grown in the district is bulked. 

The machinery on Windsor Forest and Strathellie 
estates is, we hear, giving the utmost satisfaction, and 
other proprietors in these favorite tea districts 
(Dolosbage, Yakdessa and Ambagamuwa} are likely 


to go in for rolling machines which can be attached 


to the water-wheels now used for driving their pulpers. 
Mr. James Blackett (who remembers cutting and 
rooting out about five acres of Llewellyu’s finest 
Assam tea, to make room for coffee in days gone 


by) has now an appreciable area of tea on two of 


his Dolosbagie places, and the additional extent, 
certain to be planted this season, will be con- 
siderable. All through Ambagamuwa, Dikoya, Mas. 
keliya, Dimbula and Kotmale, the tea plant seems 


to flourish wherever it is put into the ground, and 
with it there is no question of the return for a 


whole year’s labour depending on a favourable blos- 
soming season lasting only for six or eight weeks. 

Mr. Cameron, the Assam planter now on Windsor 
Porest, has a very high opinion of Kandaloya 
(Yakdessa) tea ; and he has been good enough to 
send us aseries of typical samples of Dolosbage and 


- Yakdessa teis in small packets as follows :— 


Windsor Forest :—Broken Pekoe, Souchong, Pekoe 
Souchong, broken mixed. 
Pen-y-lan :—Pekoe (2), broken Pekoe (2), broken 


mixed, broken mixed, 


Seaforth :—Souchong, Pekoe, broken Pekoe. 

Kelvin :—Pekoe, broken Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, 
Sonchong. 

Gallamudena :—PekoeSouchong, broken Pekoe, broken 
Pekoe. 

These we shall be glad to shew to merchants, 
brokers and others interested: they will be useful 
for purposes of comparison. We can, from experi- 
ence, speak in high terms of the quality of the tea 
manufactured on Windsor Forest, and we have no 
doubt that, under skilful and experienced direction, the 
produce turned out fromthe districts we have referred 
to will be found equal to a high average of Indian tea, 

Tn this connection we may mention that the 8. 8. 
Vega” carried to Calcutta this time Mr. Jackson, 
the well-known patentee of ‘Tea-preparing Machinery, 
who was in charge of a new and very complete 


| have 


machine combining—as we understand—all the oper- 
ations connected with the rolling, drying, sifting, 
and final curing of the leaf. Mr. Jackson intended to 
watch the operation of his new patent on a plant- 
ation for himself, and ifit answers his expectations, 
it may be a case of putting the newly-gathered leaf 
in at one end and receiving the fully-prepared tea 
warm and fit for packing at the other! The total cost 
of this very complete and  eleborate contrivance, or 
series of contrivances, is said to be £400; but, if it 
prove a success, every District Tea Factory at least 
may find it profitable to provide a set. Mr. Jackson, 
who is a hard-headed Aberdonian, and whose brother 
is the tea-planter who has been trying to grow tea 
to advantage in the Southern States of America 
(which experiment has proved a failure, as we now 
learn) is likely to spend a little time in Ceylon 
on his return voyage, when he will no doubt 
arrange to make his latest patent known to tea- 
planters through his local agents, Messrs, John 
Walker & Co, 


MR. HUGHES, THE AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 


IST, ON COFFEE MANURES. 


The following letter received by a recent mail con- 
tains information of interest to planters:— 

Analytical Laboratory, 79 Mark Lane, 
London E.C., Jan. 20th, 1882, 

GENTLEMEN,—Many thanks for the original number 
of the Vropical Agriculturist, the receipt of which I 
should have acknowledged long since. Please put my 
name as a subscriber and send all past numbers 
published up to date. I presume future issues of the 
work will contain information respecting sugarcane, 
especially after the recent visit of your senior to 
Queensland. An old friend of mine, who was one of 
the pioneers of the sugar industry near Port Mackay, 
writes me by a recent mail that they are actually 
importing sulphate of ammonia from England as a 
manure for cane, and that the prospects for next 
crop were excellent. 

Isee Mr. Tollputt has written you yet another letter 
respecting the results obtained from the use of potash 
salts for coffee. This gentleman seems to have some 
strong personal animosity against myself, though why he 
should cherish such feelings I really cannot account, as J 
never to my knowledge did anything either for or 
against him. Mr, Tolputt certainly conveys the idea, 
to the readers of his letters, that potash should be 
the dommant element in his special coffee manures, 
but he does not give any detailed analyses of his 
mixtures, and is scarcely willing to allow that I have 
made, what many would consider, a due allowance 
o! 4 per cent of potash, equal to about 8 per cent 
sulphate of potash, to be present in a complete coffee 


| manure, 


Allow me to quote from page 118 of my report :— 
“T should consider 4 per cent of potash the utmost 
that a yood coffee manure intended for Ceylon should 
contain On most estates it is not potash that is 
required by the soil, but a cheap source of bulky 
nitrogenous manure (cattle dung, composts of pulp 
with cake) aud a moderate supply of phosphate and 
sulphate of lime.” 

These views, formed after careful personal visits 
through the principal coffee districts of the island, 
been confirmed by Mr. Lawes in his letter 
addressed to you some montes since, and I am quite 
satisfied to leave the matter in the hands of practical 
planters, for time fights always on the side of truth, 
Let me repeat that, in my opinion, bones, cake, fish 
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manure and similar mixed nitrogenous and phosphatic 
materials, which must ever form the bulk of economi- 
cal Ceylon coffee manures, can be purchased cheaper 
in the local market of Colombo, and that superphos- 
phate and potash salts should be separately bought 
in the home markets and mixed on arrival with the 
former materials, and thus make a cheap manure. The 
superphosphate can be procured from any of the leadirvg 
manure manufacturers, while the potash salts, which 
come chiefly from Germany, can be purchased through 
chemical brokers. I hope this will be considered by 
resident proprietors as an independent professional 
opinion. I may add that potash salts being readily 
soluble in water (as can be easily demonstrated by 
adding a small quantity to a tumbler of water) should 
be most carefully preserved from exposure to weather 
during transit upcountry. I am certainly not opposed 
to the moderate use of potash salts, but they should 
be applied with other materials as indicated. Some 
friends of mine are now sending out a consignment 
of 50 tons to be mixed on arrival with cake and 
bones.—Believe me, with best wishes for the New 
Year, yours truly, JOHN HUGHES. 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE: ANOTHER CURE. 


Mr. Oliver W. Jones, Assistant Superintendent, 
Medical School, Dindigul, writes to us underdate 
the 21st February.—-The planting community and others 
interested in the life-history of coffee leaf disease 
will doubtless be happy to learn that the treatment 
as advocated by me (not only to check and mitigate 
but to cause a complete eradication of the disease from 
Ceylon and South India) has, after varied months of 
trial, proved a complete success in the hands of the 
Jewish missionaries of this taluq. ‘he Rev. Father 
Labordier, who has considerable experience in coffee 
planting, reports that remedial measures, as detailed 
by me in the columns of the Ceylon Obserrer of 
the 19th January 1881, were most carefully carried 
out in March last. on an acreage containing some 
30,000 young and diseased plants. The season then 
being dry, the plants were not dusted with the powder, 
but the solution of the medicine was used with 
marked benefit. These plants, he adds, have since 
been kept quite free from the disease, and they 
were with the beginning of the N. EH. monsoon 
transplanted to the main plantation, where the disease 
is of a grave form, and, although these plants have 
been for the past five or more months in close prox— 
imity to diseased trees, the majority have shewn no 
signs of an attack. This, I must confess, is very 
encouraging, particularly when it is remembered that 
the disease is capuble of propagating itself by a 
process of contiguity. The efficacy of the drug con- 
sists not only in warding off the disease, but it seems 
also to impart a natural stimulus to growth, for the 
plants are looking exceedingly healthy and vigorous. 
This is easily explained, for the chalk (which forms 
the basis of the medicine) in decomposing liberates 
a large proportion of carbonic acid, which is one of 
the chief elements of food for vegetable life. Buoyed 
with the success that has been achieved in the past, 
the mission are now engaged in applying remedial 
measures to a very large area of diseaced trees situ- 
ated on the Meenaloor and Seroo Mulai hills. And 
since it is an established fact that the true cause 
of coffee leaf disease in Brazil, and South America, is 
also due to the larva of a little moth, the views 
promulgated by me obtain greater force than they 
have done in the past. If !f have strenuously endeav- 
oured, in the face of adverse criticism, to prove 
by experiment that Mr. D, Morris and others engaged 
in the investigation of leaf disease in Ceylon were 


wrong in supposing that the disease was due to a | 


fungus formation, it was not from a spirit of opposi- 
tion, but from a sense of duty to science and the 
planting-world in general, 

P.S.—I shall deem it a lasting favour, if others, who 
have given my treatment a trial, would kindly com- 
municate either directly with me or through the 
medium of your valuable journal.—Madras Times. 


REVIEW OF THE COFFEE TRADE BY 


MESSRS. W. SCHOFFER & Co. OF ROTTER- 
DAM: PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


(From J, A. Rucker & Bencraft's Price Current.) 
London, Feb. 9th, 1882. 


Corrre.—At this period of the year, several treatises 
are published, in which the position of coffee is 
exhaustively reviewed, These circulars are studied by 
many who are interested in the past, present and 
future of the berry, and it cannot be denied. but that 
they exercise a decided power in guiding public opinion. 

Important as statistics are, it being most danzer- 
ous to ignore them, they are by no means a certain guide 
to the future. 

Numerous other influences are at work in every 
market, outside and beyond that of the statistical posi- 
tion, which affect and regulate the action of the pulse, 
so to speak, of the market. No correct view can be 
formed of the future of any article, unless the condition 
of the pulse be rightly guuged, and prices will fall or | 
rise in conformity with its motions, whether they be 
caused by sentiment or by sterling facts. 

The treatise published by Messrs. W.Schoffer & Co., 
of Rotterdam, attracts great attention, not only on ae- 
count of its intrinsic value, but also because it emanates 
from a house, whoze opinion is always treated with the 
very greatest respect. 

Few, if any, of our readers see thiscireular, and we 
propose today, for their benefit, to epitomize as briefiy 
as possible some portions of it, which are peculiarly 
interesting. Messrs. W. Schoffer & Co. point out, at 
starting, that coffee is in a state of over-production, 
and that according to the statistics of coffee in the 
piincipal markets in Europe (including Genoa) and 
in the United States, there is a surplus stock some- 
where, as compared with last year, of about 700,000 
cwts (35,000 tons). This over-production consists al- 
most entirely of low coffees, chiefly from Rio and Santos, ~ 
a class of coffee, which, at present low rates, consump- 
tion will probably neglect. Notwithstanding the fact 
that enormous quantities of coffee have been on offer 
during the past year, and that the continually falling 
market must, one would have thought, at one time 
or other, have offered temptations t» purchase, impossi- 
ble to resist, the United States have managed to end 
the year 1881 with very moderate stocks. Europe 
unfortunately has not exhibited the same amount of 
foresight. Owing chiefly to the heavy speculation in 
coffee at Havre, European stocks show, as alrealy 
stated, a heavy increase as compared witha yrar ago. 
Had we been as wise as American buyers, the Brazilians 
would probably have been obliged to keep and store 
an important portion of their enormous crops them- 
selves. Asit is. the bulk of the pressure, caused by — 
over-production, is at present falling upon Europe. 

A bad harvest in the Brazils would of course revolu- 
tionise the present position. Although this contingency 
may some day occur, at the moment there is not the 
slightest appearance of it. Again, though it is generally — 
believed that at present prices planters will not extend — 
their cultivated acreages, there is on the other hand — 
every reason to believe that existing plantations will in 
no way be curtailed, but will be made to produce as much ~ 
as possible. If we takeit for granted then that cultivagg 
tion will not be ex'ended, the point we must examine is 
whether there be any probability of consumption over 
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taking production, Asregards this point Messre, W. 

Scholfer & Co. give some interesting figures, which they 

consider establish the fact that the world’s consumption 
_ has increased at the uniform rate of 10 per cent. in every 
five years. In 1872 they reckoned the total consump- 
tion at 450,000 tons, today at 550,000. They therefore 
anticipate that in 1$87 consumption will have increased 
by 55,000 tons. ‘This view is encouraging, but, we think, 
if anytbing, not sufficiently sanguine, 

The total Huropean consumption may be estimated at 
nearly 370,000 tons. Messrs, W, Schoffer & Co. prove in- 
contestably by statistics that, in France and Germany, 
the two largest consuming countries, coasunption is 
steadily increasing at a uniform rate of about 10 per 
cent. in each five years, With prices at their present 
low level, we believe we are justified in anticipating that 
this ratio of increase will be maintained, if not exceeded, 
over the whole of Hurope. 

In 1887, therefore, consumption in Wurope alone 
. es have increased by certainly not less than 35,000 
tons. 

Buc in the United States for the last twenty years the 
consumption of coffee has been increasing stili more 
rapidly, taus :— Tons. 
1860/1864 gave an average yearly con. of about 57,300 


1865/1869 ,, si eck, A eae 85, 600 
1870/1874 p iN GN ay 106,900 
1875/1879 _,, é ARM a5, 166,000 


’ ” ” 
In 1880 the consumption was 165,000 tons. 
In 1881 we have not the figures before us, but 
unless our memory fail us, it was over 180,000 tons. 
A casual glance at these figures will show that the 
completion of each five years since 1860 has witnessed 
an increase in consumption of some 50 per cent. on 
wo occasions, and of 25 per cent. on the third. 


If, during the next five years, the American con- 
sumption increases by only 25 per cent., this will mean 
an increase in 1887 of some 40,0U0 tons. But, if the 
past be equalled, and an increase be established of 
50 per cent., the advance in 1887 should be no less 
than 80,000 tons, : 

According then to the more favourable calculation, 
the total increase in the combined European and 
American consumption in 1887 will be 116,000 tons, 
or if the less favourable anticipation be veritied, the 
increase will be 76,060 tons—even in this case exceed- 
ing Messrs. W. Schoffer & Co.’s calculations by 21,000 


The caleulation, that the consumption is increasing 
Steadily at about an uniform rate of 10 per cent. each 
five yenrs, is based to a certain extent on the fact that 
n 1872 the total quantity delivered in Burope and the 
Dtates was about 450,000 tons, in 1881 550,000, 
We think this is misleading, because in 1872 markets 
Began to rise, and a range of prices became estab- 
lished, which, lasting as they did for some years, could 
not fail but to prevent any extension of consumption, 
W not to actually curtail it. In 1>77 the world’s 
Consumption was about 450,000, proving that during 


regards deliveries. The history of the last five 
years, however, tells a different tale. With a lower 
Tange of quotations we find that a fairly steady increase 
has taken place at about the rate of 25 per cent. for 
the five years, and, if this rate be maintained, in.1887 the 
— Cousumption shonld total say 680,000-tons, instead of 
the 550,000 tons it doves at the present time. The difler- 
ence istherefore about 130,000 tons, sn mount which 
tends to@corroborate the figures given by us aboyve— 
figures based on statistics which extend oyer twenty 
years. 

Asa matter of fact, if, during the next five years, the 
~ American demand re nains stationary, and, if the Muro- 
‘pean demand increases by the moderate percentage 


is period of five years no progress had been made | 


ated 


| them, ought te watch common coffees. 


demand and supply should that year virtually balance 
one another, 

Thus it would seem that all increase in the American 
consumption—and we have already shewn above of 
what an important nature this increase should be— 
might at no distant date have to be satisfied at the 
expense of stocks, 

Our friends may think that this argument is invalid- 
by the fact that it rests in great measure upon 
the supposition that production will remain stationary, 
a probability, which, in the face of the history of the 
last few years may be argued a remote one. But it 
must be remembered that, however large the increase 
of late may have been in production, it is doubtful in 
face of existing prices whether the acreage under cult- 
ivation will be extended at present. 

Turning toa matter for a moment, which is of great 
interest to our own home trade, although of comparat- 
ive insignificance to the world in general, it is to be 
regretted that in the United Kingdom coffee is making 
no progress. Indeed, if the consumption per head be 
the basis of calculation, coffee may be said to be losing 
ground rapidly. these facis are most annoying, more 
especially as it is well known that the article in England 
has not had fair play. The masses never taste genuine 
coffee, and the sickly mixtures that are forced upon 
them as such are quite sufficient to aceount for the 
nnsatisfactory position. 

Messrs. W. Schoffer & Co. point out that according 
to some estimates, the shipments from Rio to Europe 
for the rest of the season will be very light. That they 
will be light is a certainty, but on the other hand the 
supplies from Santos will be unusually heavy, 


In our circular dated January, 1882, we remarked 
‘fat the present time the 1882-1883 crops in Rio and 
Santo3 promise to be again enormous, some saying 
that Santos alone will give 2,000,000 bags. It is estim- 
ated that the crops together will total not less than 
6,000,U00 bags or say 353,000 tons.’ Such figures must 
of course be accept-d with the greatest caution, as it is 
still too early to assess these crops with certainty; still 
the broad fact remains thatif their outline be true, the 
large surplus of low descriptions now current, even if 
decreased during the next six months or so, must be 
again augmented either in Europe or elsewhere, when 
these heavy growing crops come forward in quantity. 

Messrs. W. Schofler & Co. argue that the respective 


| positions of fine and common qualities promise to become 


more and more divided. Tine coffees, at prices such as 
arenow current, may be said to be within the reach of 
the multitude, and the consumption of such ought there- 
fore to be very large. The stock of such coffees are 


| small, the prices are low, and now that the estimate of 
But | 
| 


the Ceylon crop has been dropped to 30,000 tons—an 
estimate which many of our friends believe will not be 


| equalled by the result—there is again a further reason 


for watching these descriptions. 

Messrs. W. Schoffer & Co. very markedly say that 
they believe the prices of such coffees must soon travel 
upwards, 

Those who buy articles when they are low, and 
are not afraid to hold them, when they have bought 
In this manner 
large fortunes have been made, and, for absolute 
storing, we believe Rio coffees at 403s. to be a better 
investment than plantation at 7s. to 80s, According 
to past experience, in the one case a rise of nearly 


| 200 per cent is not impossible, whilst, in the other, 


a rise of 80 per cent. is about as much as_ history 
allows ua to calculate upon. In the former case you 
can hold for years, without the coffee deteriorating, 
whilst, in the latter case, a few weeks’ frost or snow 
will damage the colour very considerably. In these 
days, when ¢peculative stocks are held often tenaciously 
till their value becomes nil it would not be unnatural 


Predicted, production remaining as at present, in 1837 jit the attention of the speculator was turned to an 
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article, which would not be likely to show him very 
severe losses, and might, in the course of time, show 
him enormous profits. 

There can be no doubt but that, owing to the low 
prices current at the present moment, coffee is care- 
fully watched by the speculator. 

Ove has an article which is certainly in a state of 
over-production, but whose stocks have only increased 
after all during the last year by less than a month’s 
consumption, One has prices which for many years 
have never been known lower for most descriptions, 
and one knows that the consumption has been for many 
years increasing steadily atno mean rate—a consumption 
which at present prices ought to be more stimulated. 
One knows that at present prices the upkeep of many 
estates are paid for with difficulty, and that further 
the profits in others are not sufficient to induce or justify 
investment, but rather abandoment. At the moment 
pioduction is beating consumption, butall things change. 
We do not say thatthe time has yet come when invest- 
ments in coffee should be made, but we do say that the 
fall in prices will probably check production, that we 
believe consumption to be largely on the increase, 
and that, in the face of these two facts, it is not 
surely unreasonable to argue that better times must 
be before us, if not in the immediate future, at all 
events, much sooner than many expect. We cord- 
ially agree with Messrs. W. Schoffer & Co. that, after 
such a prolonged and severe fall in prices. the reaction 
whenit comesshould be proportionately sharp. 

We give the following table of European stocks during 
the past six months :— 


1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877, 1876. 
Sept 128,450 108,700 95,290 92,490 88,600 85,350 tns, 
Oct. 128,350 103,600 86,286 86,530 79,000 74,850 ,, 
Nov. 122,900 91,950 75,907 80.950 81,250 60,150 ,, 
Dec. 121,050 88,050 68,790 76,710 75,450 52,350 ,, 

1882. 1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 
Jan. 127,850 93,50 70,500 66,820 $3,450 51,700 ,, 
Feb. 139,550 100,300 74,970 65,570 95,500 67,250 ,, 


During January markets fell considerably, and our fig- 
ures show a heavy increase in Huropean stocks, and 
also in the surplus stock. Really coloury Plantation 
coftees have all through the month been an exception, as 
they have sold with good competition, and are, in our 
Opinion, many shillings dearer than they were, 


HARVESTING CINCHONA BARK. 

We are glad to be informed, by a gentleman just 
returned from Helbodde, that Mr. John de Caen, the 
enterprizing manager of that estate, has invented a 
machine for removing the bark off cinchona 
twigs and branches from the smallest size 
to branches about 14 in. diameter, which, for cheap- 
ness and simplicity, bids fair to supersede all other 
means of accomplishing this object. 

The machine consists of two smooth rollers worked 
with a small cog-wheel, and driving-wheel, in the 
pattern ofa mangle, but, differing in this respect, that 
the rollers taper towards one end for the purpose of 
admitting twigs of various dimensions. These rollers 
are 34 to 4 feet in length, and are fixed to two 
common wooden standards, about4 ft. high, the feet 
of which are splayed and weighted. 

With one man (to turn the wheel) and four women 
or boys, the machine turns out 600 Ib. of wet 
bark per day, averaging 120 1b. per cooly. Whereas 
even by the means, commonly known as ‘‘ the bottle 
trick,’ no more than 60 1b. has ever been got off per 
hand, 


4 Nat ure. a 


Mr. de Caen has secured his rights to this inven- 
tion, and’ Messrs. J. Walker & Co. of Colombo and 
Kandy are the sole manufacturers, This firm will have 
one or more machines on view next week. 

The local ‘‘Times” has the following description 
of the Badulla invention for the same purpose :— 

A CincHona Bark AND Twic Qui~tLInG MacHine.— 
Messrs. Walker and Greig of Badulla are the manutact- 
urers of this machine, which is a patent and called the 
“McInnes-McKenzie ” after the inventors, residents of 
this district. An account of this machine may be of in- 
terest to your readers who have not yet seen it It is 
composed of two wooden cylinders a little over two feet 
long, and about five inches in diameter, placed one above the 
other and kept in position by a frame and a couple of 
springs. The upper cylinder is driven by a crank handle. 
The cylinders are grooved in various sizes and the alter- 
nate grooves have an imbedded knitein them ; the machine 
is worked by the branches being passed through a groove 
with the knife in at firstand then again through a smaller 
groove which takes about half the bark off, the remain- 
der hanging loosely on and is taken off by a cooly with 
his hands. It takes about sixcoolies to work this machine, 
one turning the handle, one passing the bark through the 
machine, one cutting, one carrying, one lopping off knots, 
&e., and one strippiug off those pieces of bark still slightly 
adhering to the branch after passing through the machine. 
In this way, and when the coolies are thoroughly up to 
their work, from 120 to 200 lbs. wet bark can be taken 
off in a day, whereas the six coolies by the old method 
of scraping, could not possibly bring im more than 60 lbs. 
and this too with pieces of wood amongst the bark. 
There is very little doubt that few estates that have en- 
gaged in the cultivation of cinchona will be without this 
machine when its merits are thoroughly known. Practi- 
cally it means that we shall be able to realize a little 
profit from our cinchona fields, a couple of years earlier 
than we otherwise should, as under the old plan it did 
not pay to scrape the branches of Succirubra, but by re- 
ducing the cost of barking in this way we are enabled 
to place bark on the market, which, if, soldat one shilling 
a lb. will leave a handsome profit. I can only recommend 
those of your readers who have cinchonas large enough, 
to purchase one of these machines, as the cost will soon 
be covered, and the trees will then be free of its lower 
branches and be ready for scraping shortly afterwards. 


Papaya fruit makes (unripe) a good curry superior to 
cucumber and most pumpkins.—Cor. 


Apres. —Apples (says a correspondent of the Graphic) 
are of more value as food than is generally 
supposed. They are nearly as nourishing as bread, 
and far more so than potatoes, In 1801 there was 
a great scarcity of meat, so apples, instead of being 
made into cider, were sold to the poor, and some of 
the Cornish workmen asserted that they could sus- 
tain work on baked apples far better than on potatoes. — 


UMBRELLAS AND PimeNTo.—The Umbrella trade, ac- 
cording to the Scientific American, threatens the exist- — 
ence of the Pimento (Pepper) plantations of Jamaica. 
It was shown by an official estimate made at Kingston, 
last autuinn, that more than half a million umbrella- 
sticks were then awaiting export to England and the 
United States. These sticks were almost without 
exception Pimento, and it is not surprizing that owners 
and lessees of Pimento walks are becoming alarmed at 
the growth of trade which threatens to uproot in a few 
years all the young trees. ‘he export returns for 
the last five years show an average of 2,000 bundles — 
of sticks sent out from Jamaica annually, and the 
returns for the first three quarters of 1881 show an 
export of over 4,500 bundles, valued at 15,000 dollars, 
Each bundle contains from 500 to 800 sticks each 
of which represents ayoung, bearing Pimento tree.—_ 
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THE COFFEE TRADE OF BRAZIL. 


We have now received Messrs. Kern, Hayn & Co.'s 
annual review, and from this interesting and important 
document we hope to quote largely tomorrow. Mean- 
time, we may say that the tendency of the report is 
to shew that over-production and lowered prices (the 
latter falling from 16 to 25 per cent during the year) 
had told so hardly on the planters that they are now 
demanding Government aid, not only in such legitimate 
directions as reduction or abolition of export duties and 
reduction of railway freights, but by the establishment 
of a Ruraw Morraace Bank which should advance money 
against security at low interest to the planters. The 
latter proposal is truly characteristic. It means that 
on “block” security, which may not only be reduced 
greatly in value, but become absolutely a burden on 
those holding it, the Bank should be compelled to lend 
its funds and at a low rate of usance: that, in fact, 
money should be lent on the principles of high risk 
‘and low interest. That is not sound finance :—not fair 
to the owners of the money; but Messrs. Kern, Hayn 
_& Co. express the hope that this concession as well 
as the others will be granted! They do not seem to 
see the force of their own statement, that in the case 
of estates far inland present prices of coffee will not 
pay cost of carriage to the sea-borde. Persons dealing 
with they own money would certainly hesitate to lend 
on such properties, and most decidedly would neyer lend 
on them at low interest. But, as the great landholders 
can influence the Government in Brazil, we should not 


remitted or even reduced. 
As regards railway fares, their reduction by private 


ases, simply mean that the Government, that is the 
yeneral community, would have to make up what was 
reduced in favour of a particular interest. It is clear 
that, by the wild rush into coffee in the past four years, 
the planters of Brazil have brought a great crisis on 
themselves as well as on their competitors who did not 
work with slave labour. It is an obyious case of direct 
retribution on the greedy wrong-doers, but involving, 
alas! the suffering of the innocent as well as the guilty. 
Messrs. Kern, Hayn & Co. take, of course, the sensible 
view, that big crops will now be the rule for some 
} 3 to come. Exports, however, will depend on im- 
proved prices, and for these the brokers look to the 
éflect of present low prices in ineteasing consumption. 
such increase cannot come all at once, or in pro- 
portion to the enormously increased production result- 
ing from the practical concentration of the whole slave 
labour of Brazil on coftee-growing. To add to the troubles 
of the Brazil planters, Messrs. Kern, Hayn & Co. anti- 
cipate pressure from the abolitionists, while no satis- 
factory progress in the direction of immigration has been 
made. Messrs, Kern, Hayn & Co. adhere to their figures 
for exports from Rio, and they now give those of Santos 
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for the past three years. We find our estimate of an 
export of 7 millions of ewt. of coffee from Brazil, and 
our belief in a specially large increase in the case of 
Santos, fully justified, thus :— 


1879. 1880, 1881. 
Rio 206,327 tons 202,124 tons 258,313 tons 
Santos’ <.; 67,972 ,, . 62;615 ,, 80,146. .; 
Toran 274,299 ,, 264,739 ,, 338,459 ,, 


The equivalents in ewt. of the enormous export of last 
year are :— 


Rio 5, 166,260 cw. 
SANTOS 1,602,920 ,, 
Toran 6,769,180 ,, 


minor ports making up the round 7 millions. As Santos 
coftee is that which mainly competes with Ceylon plant- 
ation kinds, it is of interest to our planters to learn 
that all the increase in this kind went to Europe, the 
exports from Santos to the United States, indeed, hay- 
ing fallen from 12,113 tons in 1879 to 11,123 in 1881. 
But even Rio has far more affected the markets of 
Europe than it has those of the United States, for, 
while only 65,622 tons went from Rio to Europe in 
1879, and 83,065 in 1880, no less than 109,268 went 
to lower prices in the markets of Europe in 1881. To 
the United States the shipments from Rio were actually 
less than in 1879, the figures being 


1879... 131,900 tons, 
1880... hs at 105,993, 
1881... Le acs 130, 6825, 3. 


Let us, however, be thankful that the United States 
are able to take half the great crop of Brazil, now, 
and that the certainty is that, amongst their people, 
consumption will rapidly increase. Increased consump- 
tion in Europe will depend on war being averted, and 
also on stringent action being taken to put a stop to 
the nefarious practice of mixing chicory and worse with 
coffee and selling ground dates and other rubbish as 
substitutes. Why the adulterators of tea should be pun- 
ished, and those who not merely mix coffee but super- 
sede it should be encouraged, is a great mystery. 
Our readers may be interested in seeing the names of 


the Rio firms which shipped over 80,000 bags in 1881. 
They are thus given :— 


Ed. Johnston & C. 383,362 Bags 
Phipps Brothers & CO. 806,361 ,, 
J. Bradshaw & O. 299,717 ,, 
Hard, Rand & OQ. 252,948 ,, 
Wright & O. 230,344 ,, 
Norton, Megaw & O. 224.5 502 yy 
F. Sauwen & OC. 219,448 ,, 
Me. Kinnell & C. 212,931 ,, 
Ed. Pecher & O. 193,395 ,, 
Berla, Cotrim & O. 183,039 ,, 
Trinks, Munch & QO. 171,026 ,, 


Kern, Hayn & O. 
Arbuckle Brothers 


160,827. ,, 
136,261 ,, 


Wm. Ford & OC. 101,361 ,, 
Wille, Schmilinsky &C. ... 92,345 ,, 
0. Me. Culloc h, Beecher & ©. 84,833 ,, 


As 17 bags make up a ton, Messrs. Ed. iabrinecin & Co., 
it will be seen, shipped more than 22,500 
450,000 ewt., not far short of a Ceylon crop. 

bigness is not in itself an admirable quality. Brazil has 
the advantage of vast areas of fertile soil. To take 
advantage of that circumstance was perfectly legitimate. 
But the soil has been tilled mainly by bondsmen, whose 
ery at being robbed of their freedom and of the just 


tons, or 


But mere 
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wages of their labour will reach the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth and will be heard and answered. 

We call the special attention of our merchants and 
planters to the review of a pamphlet by the great 
Dutch Coffee House of Schroffer & Co. in another 
column: it is specially encouraging. 


COFFEE “MIXTURES.” 
The following draft memorial is in circulation :— 


To THE LorDS ComMMISSIONERS oF H. M. Treasury. 
London, 6th Feb. 1882. 


The attention of your memorialists has been drawn to a 
minute of Treasury dated 20th January 1882, which directs 
H. M. Board of Customs to permit the importation, under 
a duty of 2d per lb., of coffee or chicory, roasted and 
ground, mixed, without reference tothe proportion of the 
mixture; and the permission to extend to any other veget- 
able matter applciable to the use of chicory or coffee. 


Your memorialists beg to submit to the consideration of 
your Lordships the following objections to the above 
order :— 


1st—That it ismost unwise to give such sanction to 
practices which tend to deteriorate so valuable and whole- 
some a beverage, so well fitted to advance temperate 
habits among the people. 


2nd.—That the legislator has been most desirous 
of protecting the food of the people from adulterations, 
and that the order just issued by the Treasury isin contra- 
diction with the letter and the spirit of the Acts of 
Parliament 38 and 39 Victoria, chap. 63, clauses 6 and 8. 


3rd,—That the substances, which it is proposed to admit 
in a mixed state with coffee, would of themselves find no 
favour, being of comparatively small value ; andit is only 
because they assume the name of coffee, or are found in 
association with this name, that they become saleable. 


4th.—That no good reason can be shown why coffee 
should not deserve as fair a treatment as other articles of 
Indian or Colonial produce, such as tea for instance where 
regulations prohibit the sale of the pure article, with 
any mixture whatsoever, and even with “ exhausted tea.” 


5th.—That the chief reason why coffee has fallen into 
disfavor in this country is the systematic way in which 
it has been adulterated, and the consequent difficulty ex- 
perienced by the great mass of population in obtaining 
not merely a pure article, but a wholesome and palatable 
beverage suitable to their means. The poor classes pur- 
chasing coffee in small quantities will always ask for it 
ready ground. 


6.—That coffee is grown in the Brilish Possessions in 
India, Ceylon, Jamaica, and other Colonies, at the cost.of 
many millions of English capital, its cultivation and pre- 
paration giving employment to many thousands of British 
subjects: that Ceylon in 1877 exported 105,000,000 Jb. 
of coffeeand British India about 60,000,000. lb. that by far 
the larger of those crops used to find their way to this 
country, which consumes chiefly Ceylon and Indian coffee ; 
that London is gradually losing a portion of its trade, as 
the crops are shipped now more and more to the con- 
tinent direct, to the detriment of British shipping, and 
of English importers, dealers, brokers and others interested 
in this article. 


7th.—That the consumption of coffee in this country, 
which, in 1847, with a duty nearly three times as heavy 
as the present one, was 37,472,153 lb. or about 21b. per 
head of population, has now declined in 1881 to 31,913,4001b. 
or less than 1 lb. per head, nothwithstanding the large 
increase of population, and they believe that;the consump 
tion, if it had not been checked by unfair legislation, 
would probably exceed now 60,000,000 Ib. 


For those reasons your memorialists deem the effect 
ofthis sreasury order to be of such injury to the con- 
sumption of coffee, and the well-being of the community, 
that they feel constrained to urge its withdrawal. 


AGRICULTURE ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 
(Special letter.) 

BEET-SUGAR—VACCINATION OF LIVE-STOCK—POULTRY AND 

RABBIT REARING. ; 
Paris, 28th January. 

Farmers have taken stock of 1881, and appear on the 
whole not to be dissatisfied with the results. The price 
of wheat, which may be taken as the standard of profits, 
has been more advantageous, without affecting seriously 
the pockets of the consumers. The vintage has been 
better, despite phylloxera and frost; the wine industry 
of the country is not compromised: new vineyards are 
coming into existence, and, if proprietors cannot extirp- 
ate the phylloxera, they can at least protect themselves 
against its ravages. Live stock has left not a little to 
be desired; this is due to short supplies of food: the 
price for fat stock was high, but then a deficiency of 
fodder made it difficult to prepare cattle for the butcher. 

To protect the beet sugar interest, so-called free-trade 
farmers demand that the duty of fs. 20 per ewt. be main- 
tained on colonial sugars, and the home tax reduced to 
2k francs per ton of beet delivered at the factory. Agri- 
culture has been endowed with a special minister since 
over ten months, but how long that business-like arrange- 
ment may be continued is uncertain. 

In the north of France, sugar beet is viewed by agri- 
culturists as a cornucopia. It possesses the advantage 
of feeding stock, cheaply under conditions where high 
farming is practised; the products from beet-sugar, mo- 
lasses, alcohol, repay in a great measure the expenses 
of production, while the pulp, varying in price from fs. 10 
to 15 per ton, following not so much quality, as locality, 
feeds working bullocks, then fats them off, in addition 
to supporting sheep and cows. The yalue of the manure 
must not be omitted. In the department of the Nord, 
25 per cent of the arable soil is under beet, which real- 
izes on an average fs. 20 per ton. About 24 tons of pulp 
are viewed as equal to one ton of ordinary hay. At 
Roye, Messrs. Pluchet and Frisard cultivate 1,500 acres 
of sugar beet, less 25 in meadow; the rotation is tri- 
ennial : beet, wheat or rye, oats and clover. They employ 
160 bullocks, 30 horses, and a steam plough. The sugar 
beet worked up during the season is 150 tons per day. 

This establishment was the first to employ the ex- 
traction of beet juice by the process of diffusion, now 
so general, and which has superseded the old method of 
pressing the pulp in sacks in hydraulic machines. The 


principle of diffusion reposes on osmose and exosmose, ~ 


the same laws which regulate the flow of sap in plants. 
If on a glass of water a little wine be carefully poured, 


and the air kept perfectly still, the wine, being lighter, — 


will float, but in time will be found to have gradually 
become mixed, layers-like, in the water. Or, if a bladder 
containing a solution of sugar be hermetically fastened 
and suspended, not a drop of the contents will escape. 
But if the bladder be placed in a vase of water, the 
solution will exude through the pores of the membrane, 
the water also passing inwards at the same time rapidly. 
The liquids exchange piaces. This is the process of 
diftusion. The beet is cut up into little slices, placed 
in an iron cylinder, and hot water added, as the change 
thus provoked is more rapid. The cellules of the beet 
act the role of the membrane of the bladder; they empty 
their sugar and salts into the water when the solution 
is duly drained off, and the pulp taken out and pressed 
to obtain all the liquid. Under the ancient press method 
from 4 to 6 per cent of useful substances were lost; 
by the diffusion process only about a half. In other — 
words 6} per cent of sugar is now obtained, against 54 
formerly, which on 15,000 tons of roots means 1,000 — 
sacks more of sugar. The labour too is less. The pulp 
from the beet treated by the diffusion plan contains from — 
10 to 15 per cent more water, hence, less esteemed by 
farmers, but then it costs fs, 10 less per ton, and whi 
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mixed with cut fodder, linseed or cotton seed cake, fat- 

| tens animals well in for months. Chemists allege that 
no great advantage is gained by having a pulp rich in 

sugar, for when the pulp is placed in the trench for 
conservation, the sugar becomes rapidly changed into 
alcohol, and next into acetic acid. The sewms from the 
defecation of the juice make excellent manure, being rich 
in nitrogen; asa top dressing for meadows it is invalu- 
able, and ploughed in after a flax crop, is considered as 
an excellent preparation for stolen crops of twnips, On 
beet farms the ratio of stock kept is 10 sheep or pigs, 
or one head of black cattle, per 3? acres. 

M. Pasteur has lost no time in practically applying 
his important discoveries connected with the vaccination 
of live stock as a preservative against charbon and other 

maladies. He prepares the vaccine and forwards it in 
bottles, suwflicient for 50, 100, to 300 sheep: the doses 
for cows and horses are larger. There are first and second 
vaccines to be employed at an interval of a fortnight, 
and injected under the skin by a Prayaz syringe. In 
the case of sheep they are vaccinated inside the thigh, 
cows behind the shoulder, and horses on the neck, where 
the collar cannot rub. The syringe employed must be 
carefully washed after each day’s use; the vaccine must 
be kept in a cool place in a cellar, and a bottle once 
opened must be used. After being operated upon, cattle 
exhibit no tremor; sheep do, and horses largely so; no 
treatment is required for the pustules. An extensive 
agriculturist asserts he preserves his stock from peri- 
pneumonia, by hanging in the sheds planks coated twice 
a week, not with coal, but Norwegian tar; giving 
common salt and garlic liberally with the food, purging 
with castor-oil, ayd employing lotions of camphored spirits. 
M. Lemoine, an extensive poultry byeeder, considers 
the droppings of fowls, if allowed to accumulate, as detri- 
mental to the health of the birds and the profits they 
ought to yield., His poultry-yard consists of several 
well-sanded, low-wired over alleys, planted with fruit trees, 
terminating in a small paddock. The mortality of the 
fowls is 20 per cent less, and the eggs one-fourth more 
numerous by the new installation. Farmers are urged 
to domesticate the Cabiai of South America as ranking 
next to the pig and sheep. It is commonly known as 
the water pig, and resembles the squirrel in point of 
cleanliness and food. In three years it becomes as large 
as an ordinary pig; it eats little and sleeps much. The 
head is large, the earS small, it has two terrible cutting 
teeth, but no tail. When carefully fed, the flesh loses 
its objectionable oily taste. 
A M. Georges proposes, that since meteorology cannot 
predict the weather for months in advance, and since the 
telegraph can, for 48 honrs, farmers ought to club among 
themselves during the active seasons, to receive weather 
telegrams from the Observatory. 
Nothing to record relative to the phylloxera: the battle 
between the invader and the invaded goes bravely on. 
Much interest has of late been displayed to discover the 
Winter eggs of the insect. In the meantime, several vine- 
yards which had been destroyed by the ravages of thephyl- 
oxera, are being replanted by American stocks, so that in 
five or six years the vines will be flourishing like bay trees. 
Tt has been said that a man could make his fortune by 
rabbit rearing. M. Bouvyer, of Chatellerault, near Tours, 
‘cultivates mushrooms in old quarries: manure and labor, 
fs. 1,100 per month; receipts, fs. 8,000; profits, 
3. 7,900; he gathers about 150 1b. of mushrooms per 
J day ; the beds, composed of horse dung, after being 
sown with spawn from rabbits’ excrements, send up the 
eseulent in three months; it ripens on the third day 
of its being overground. 


THE “HYBRIDITY OB CINCHONAS” 
CONTROVERSY. 
We personally feel that there can be no further 
eontroversy as to the liability or even the tendeney 


of cinchonas to hybridize. Apart from the judgment 


of strictly scientific men, like Dr. Trimen and Mr, 
Moens, confirmed by so-called practical planters (who, 
if educated and observant men, are eminently scientific), 
our own experience, as recently related, of the pro- 
geny of seed from calisayas grown within reach of 
siccirubras, has been conclusive. We ought to say 
that we never doubted the ability of a scientific 
horticulturist, like the late Mr. McIvor, to produce 
hybrids by the methods usually practised to obtain 
new varieties of plants. What we were long sceptical 
about was hybridization by natural agencies, such «s 
currents of wind or insects. We had two very strong 
apologies for our sceptical attitude of mind. In the 
first place, we pinned our faith to the dicta of such 
eminent botanists as Drs, Hooker and Thompson, who, 
in their Flora Indica, strongly insisted that hybridity 
in nature was exceedingly rare, and, artificially, often 
very difficult. In the second place, our personal ob- 
servation of C. officinalis had convinced us of the 
almost illimitable faculty of ‘‘ sporting” into the most 
diverse sizes, shapes and other characteristics of foli- 
age, possessed by the plants. We may add that we 
attached much importance to a concession made by 
the greatest living quinologist, Mr. John Eliot Howard, 
that, although real hybridization of the cinchonas in 
their natural habitat was not probable (and to that 
position he adheres), yet the various especies growing 
in close contiguity might affect each other to an ex- 
tent short of hybridization. Mr. Broughton wrote 
to Mr. Howard that, as regarded the Crown barks, 
C. officinalis, —Uritusinga, Loxa, Condaminea, Bon- 
plondiana, or by whatever other names the varieties 
might be distinguished, those varieties were numerous 
and extreme, from trees of robust habit, with large 
and glabrous foliage, down to the shrubby C. angusti- 
folia, with its small, pointed, peach-like leaves. Mr. 
Broughton, however, found seedlings which he was 
compelled to recognize as hybrids, under trees of C. 
succirubra and C. officinalis, which had ripened and 
dropped seeds. The seedlings were neither succerubra 
nor officinalis, but manifest hybrids, although some 
inclined more to one parent and some to the other. 
Broughton’s grand error was the assertion, which 
Melvor said discouraged him and for a time inter- 
rupted bis experiments, that the hybrids possessed 
the bad qualities of both parents and the good pro- 
perties of neither. What Melvor dil and what 
nature seems also to have done, was to produce, 
amongst hybrids of no value, at least a couple (or 
perhaps ouly one, leaning in some specimens to one 
parent and in some to the other) superior in good 
properties toeither parent. Those taking after the red 
bark parent bave been distinguished as pulsscent ; those 
bearing the impress of the crown bark fuliage, robust ; 
and, as a name which both sides to the controversy 
can at once adopt, Dr. Trimen 
for what he belicves, and his opinion has been con- 
firmed by the authorities at Kew, is a hybrid, * but 


suggests C. robusta 


* Dr. Trimen cautiously says it turn out to be a 
distinct species ; but his opinion, that itis a hybrid, is clear 
enough. 
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of so valuable a character that it deserves the special 
attention of cultivators. Col. Beddome was just 
as favourably impressed with the new cinchona, but 
under the influence of a foregone conclusion against 
the hybridization theory and deference to the opinion 
of Mr. Cross, the able Conservator of Forests (no 
mean botanist) rejected the idea and the name of 
hybrid, and accepted the assertion of the cz-devant 
bark collector that the tree was that known in South 
America as Pdid de Galinazo. Dr. Trimen has 
shewn that this is a mere _ bark-collector’s 
name and that it includes six different kinds, 

We have no prejudice in favour of the aristocracy of 
science as against the democracy. For a ‘‘ gardener ” like 
the late Mr, MclIvor we entertained the highest 
respect. In his battle with the Doctors,—men of such 
mark as Drs. Anderson, Macpherson and Bidie—he 
may have been self-opinionated and somewhat emphatic. 
But experience has proved that as regarded plant- 
ing cinchonas in the open, and barking instead of 
coppicing the trees, he was right and the learned 
Doctors wrong. Mr. Moens, after visiting the Nilgiri 
plantations, very greatly astonished Mr. Cornish of 
Madras, by insisting as Col. Beddome did and as most 
candid persons now do that the barking process was no! 
murdering the trees. We should equally respect and 
support the gardener, Mr. Cross, if we saw any 
evidence in favour of not merely his egotistic self- 
assertion but his offensive impeachment of the veracity 
of his former master, Dr. Spruce, and the judgment 
of the leading scientists of our day. Even Col. Beddome, 
who accepted Mr. Cross’s name for what he (Mr C.) 
deemed a distinct species, complained, in his report, to 
the Indian Government of the contradictory opinions 
which Mr. Cross had given of this very plant. And 
then, although Col. Beddome is, as we have admitted, 
a botanist of no mean mark, if it becomesa question 
between him and such an authority as Dr. Trimen 
cn a point of vegetable physiology, such as the effect 
of dimorphic flowers, with reference to resisting or 
offering facilities to the hybridization process, we sup- 
pose the almost unanimous judgment of the scientific 
world would confirm the opinionof the learned Direct- 
or of the Royal Botanical Gardens of Peradeniya. Col. 
Beddome adduced the fact of the male organ being 
prominent in some blossoms, and the female equally 
prominent in others, as militating against the idea of 
natural bybridity. Dr. Trimen holds, rightly beyond 
doubt, that this very peculiarity in the flower organs 
favours the proce:s, Mr. Moens shewed us, on the 
Java plantations, the butterfly and the bee, which 
he looked upon as the great agents of a process which 
experience had led him to dread so much as con- 
taminating his best Ledgerianas by the pollen of Q, 
Josephiana, Schuhkraft, Javanica &c., that he had 
advised and obtained authority for the extirpation of the 
inferior kinds ; all but a few plants which, in positions 
securing them from doing barm, are to be retained for 
purposes of a series of experiments in hybridization, But 
to shew how men, especially Scotchmen, adhere to their 
Opinions as tenaciously as a limpet sticks to a rock, we 
may mention that, when we announced to a leading loca] 
planter our conversion to the hybrid theory, he poured 
out a torrent of objurgatory eloquence enough to make 


the hair stand on end on the bark of GC. pubescens, 
Belief in natural hybridity was an impeachment of the 
wisdom of providence! and as to our illustration of the 
care gardeners took of their cabbage seed plants, the 
brassicas were too innately pure to entertain, much less 
act out, an ideasoabhorrent. Moens was a maunderer; 
a fig for Forbes Laurie ; while Dr. Trimen was as 
much blasphemed as could possibly be the case 
where actual swearing was not resorted to! What 
the eloquent advocate of puris naturalibus in the 
cinchona species will say to the able letter which, 
after delay which we regret, we this day insert, and 
which is signed ‘‘ New Products,” but to which the 
name of the author might as well have been affixed, 
we can only wonder, The case of the practical planter 
seems to us as impregnable as that of the eminent 
scientist, and if our anti-hybrid friend is wise he will 
“keep a calm sough” on the subject henceforth and 
forever. He is more likely, however, in triumphant 
tones to quote Mr. Howard’s commentary on a cinchona 
grown in Jamaica (see reports and analyses in today’s 
issue), which Mr. D, Morris (a botanist and 
well acquainted with cinchonas) as well as his pre- 
decessors had always described as a hybrid. Mr. 
Howard recognized the great merits of the plant, 
but could see no signs of hybrid origin in the 
bark. Howard, however, had not seen the leaves and 
flowers ; so this case will not largely help the sceptics, 
That Mr. Thompson, with no previous experience 
of cinchonas, should, on the other hand, have ad- 
opted a hybrid as true calisaya, while the real 
Simon Pures were ranked as officinalis, amounts to 
nothing in the controversy. Mr. Thompson, like 
the rest of us, had to learn by making occasional 
mistakes. But the marvellous thing is that true 
calisayas should in Jamaica, flourish specially on bare, 
windy slopes! That certainly is contrary to Indian 
and- Ceylon experience. The bark of such calisayaa 
was pronounced even at 5or 6 years old to be worth 
8s per lb. ; while what Mr. Morris, following the 
brokers, called a hybrid gave an analysis equivalent 
to 14s per lb.! In Mr. Howard’s opinion the special 
kinds under cultivation in Jamaica compare favour- 
ably with those in India, Ceylon and South 
America, but our readers will note that many of the 
trees were so old as 19 years, and that quality seems 
to have increased with age, instead of deteriorating 
after the tenth year as Mr. Broughton inferred. 
Most of the trees, it will also be noted, grew 
at 5,000 feet elevation and upwards. 

Just in time to be added to these remarks, comes a 
letter from the veteran quinologist, Mr. John Eliot 
Howard, dealing with the still undecided question, 
as Mr. Howard deems it, of the place and name of 
the robust cinchona. The quotation “‘ infallibility” is 
a good-humoured reference to a correspondence be- 
tween Mr: Howard and the senior editor of this 
paper. The latter (in his days of ignorance) had 
the temerily to break a lance with Mr. Howard on 
the question of hybridity, going the length of stating 
that he no more believed that Mr. Howard was infalli- 
ble than was the old gentleman (Pio Nono) he (the 
editor) had seen at Rome, Mr, Howard, whose religious 
stand-point is at the antipodes of ecclesiastical hier- 
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archies and human pretensions to authority, while 
he is a decided Christian and a liberal supporter of 
Christian work, was intensely amused at fis being 
compared to the Pope. Though not a sadder, we 
are a wiser and we trust a more modest man than 
when we ventured, even in opposition to such an 
authority as Howard, to refer al/ variations of type 
in cinchonas (of the crown bark species) to their in- 
veterate tendency to sport. In this case, however, 
it is Mr. Howard and not Ep. C. O. who doubts 
hybridity. The bent of his mind is, apparently, 
quite in the opposite direction to that in which Dr, 
Trimen leans. But, with the modesty of true science, 
each waits for ‘‘ more light.” The light from Badulla, 
which Mr. Howard asks for, will, we feel sure, be 
readily supplied. This is what Mr, Howard writes :— 


“T want your help inreference to a letter from 
your correspondent ‘B. G,, Badulla, 30th November 
1881.’ Can you obtain from this gentleman speci- 
mens of the leaves, flowers, and fruit of his C. 
coccinea trees? I should be very much obliged for 
these and in return would te!l him something as to 
their value. 

“Pray do not let him say that Dr. Spruce and 

I have ‘determined’ anything about the Pata de 
Gallinazo. ‘B,G.’ has, perhaps, in his hands in- 
formation that would help towards this point. 
“Tf the Pata de Gallinazo grows in the red bark dis- 
trict, (which seems now certain), it cannot be a hybrid, 
since the C, officinalis does not grow anywhere NEAR 
that part of S. America. 

“It may be and probably is ‘an intermediate roRM 
between C. Succirubra and C. officinalis’ unnamed as 
yet. Such, atall events, is the present state of my 
opinion, about this very important sort. 

‘Yon will see, in the account which I gave of 
this pubescent sort to the Brit, Pharm, Conference, I 
attached aquery(?) to the supposed identification by 
Spruce of this sort with the C, coccinea, Pavon. See 
the Year Book 1881 p. 601. 

“You can tell your readers, who are kind enough 
to interest themselves in my ‘fallibility,’ that the 
above (?) has become (??). 

“When I am quite sure what the (C. pubescens 
Howard?) really is I hope to let you know,” 


RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF JAMAICA-GROWN 
BARKS BY JOHN ELIOT HOWARD, Esq , 
F. RS. 

(From the Jamaica Gazetle, 27th Oct. 1881.) 

Colonial Secretary’s Office, 20th Oct. 1881. 

The Governor directs the publication, for general 
information, of the following letter from the Director 
of Public Gardens and Plantations forwarding a memor- 
andum embodying information supplied by Mr. John 
Eliot Howard, I’. R.S., in regard to certain speci- 
mens of leaves, flowers and fruit of cinchona plants, 
and samples of cinchona bark from the Government 
plantations.—By command, Epwarp Newton, 

Colonial Secretary. 
Botanical Dept., Gordon Town, Jamaica, Oct, 15th 1831, 
No. 2030. 

Sir,—I have the honor to report that with the view 
of accurately determining the botanical clussitication, 
as well as the value of the bark yielded by the different 
kinds of cinchona trees under cultivation in Jamaica, 
I made o complete collection containing eight sets of 
specimens of leaves, flowers, fruit, as well as one pound 
by weight of cinchona bark, from every distinct form 
or variety which bad hitherto come under my notice, 


| shall have 


2. This collection was forwarded in June last to John 
Eliot Howard, lsquire, F. R. S., Tottenham, near 
London, who is believed to bo the highest authority on 
ciachona and cinchona barks in the world. 1 asked 
Mr. Howard to be so good as to compare the botanical 
characters of the specimens sent from Jamaica with 
those in his large collections from S. America, Indiaand 
Ceylon; and as he had kindly offered to help me in 
every possible manner, J ventured to ask him to obtain 
for me a quantitative analysis, with the probable market 
value of the various samples of bark which accompanied 
them, 

3. I have now the pleasure to forward, herewith, a 
summary of the information which Mr. Howard has 
been good enough to send me, and [ doubt not that this 
authoritative and exhaustive report will prove of the 
greatest service to those interested in the cultivation 
of cinchona in this island. 

4, It will be noted, in the first place, that, although 
the late Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens (Mr, 
Thompzon) adopted a ‘‘ hybrid” variety for the true 
yellow bark, Cinchona Calisaya, and had continued to 
treat and write of it in his reports as such, there were 
anumber of true Calisaya trees already on the plant- 
ations, which were included among the Crown bark trees 
C. Officinalis. : 

5. After a careful inspection of the plantations on 
my arrival here, I came to the conclusion that these 
trees were not C. officinalis, and 1 took steps to 
keep the seeds separate, and to propagate them for 
supplying steep and windy slopes, for which they ap- 
pear to be admirably adapted. In references under 
No. 2 in the accompanying report, it will be noticed 
that I asked Mr, Howard whether these trees were 
Calisaya vera, var. Joséephiana? or certain forms of 
“*C. officinalis ”? His analysis and report shew that 
they are true Cualisaya, and that the bark even 
at 5 to 6 years old is worth about eight shillings 
per pound, Mr. Howard, therefore, naturally ex- 
presses an opinon that the Calisaya trees ‘‘ form a 
valuable portion of the Plantations.” 

6. With regard to Mr. Howard’s remarks on the 
‘*hybrid” variety, No, 4, I may mention that although 
in single specimens of leaves, flowers, ete,, it is almost 
impossible to decide its hybridity, yet on the Plantations 
where all gradations may be distinguished among these 
trees, from almost the pure Succirubra type to the pure 
Officinalis type, there can be no doubt of their origin’ 
Again, when seed of this kind was sent to Kew, the 
seedlings and plants were pronounced of a decidedly 
‘‘hybrid” character; and, lastly, although following 
Mr. Yhompson’s classification, I sent the bark at first 
to the London Market as ‘‘ Calisaya (?)” the brokers 
in their report drew my attention to it, and remarked 
‘it is not pure yellow bark, but supposed to be a 
hybrid with Suceirubra.” 

7. It is, nevertheless, gratifying to find that this 
“hybrid” is of so valuable a character, and, as it is 
a tree grower at low elevations steps are being taken 
to propagate it for general distribution. According 
to the analysis of the specimen bark sent to Mr. How. 
ard, its market value would not fall farshort of fourteen 
shillings per pound. 

8. ‘Lhe other analyses and remarks do not call for spe- 
cial mention. It will be noticed, however, that, in 
nearly every case, the character of the bark and 
the special kinds under cultivation here compare 
favourably in Mr. Howard’s opinion, not only with 
those from India and Ceylon but also with all the 
best forms from South America, This is generally 
contirmatory of the results of our late sales, 

9, When I shall have obtained a careful analysis 
of a sample of cinchona bark grown in Manchester 
by Mr. Swaby, at an elevation of 2,400 feet, we 
then an authoritative opinion as to the 
comparative value of most of the different kinds of 
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cinchona bark at all elevations at which the trees 
are likely to be cultivated in Jamaica. 

10. It may be added that itis to Mr. Howard we are 
indebted for three very fine growing plants of Cinchona 
Calisaya, var. Ledgeriana, which were sent out from Kew 
last year ; and I am glad to report that Mr. Howard has 
still further contributed to the success of our plant- 
ations by presenting us with several other valuable 
cinchona plants, which are expected from Kew by the 
next mail, under the care of Messrs. Harris and Hl- 
liott.—I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, D. Morris, 

Director of Public Gardens and Plantations. 

The Honorable The Colonial Secretary, Kingston. 


References to Specimens of leaves, Fruit, Flowers, 
as well as Specimens of Cinchona Bark forwarded 
from the Government Plantations, Jamaica, to John 
Eliot Howard, F, R. S., Tottenham, near London :— 

CINCHONA CALISAYA. 

No. 1. Small trees, about 9 to 10 feet high, 5 to 6 
years old, growing at Belle Vue Plantation, 5,400 feet, 
hitherto classed with C. Officinalis, but leaves narrower, 
slightly tinted underneath; scrobicules abundant: flower 
buds swollen at the apex; flowers whitish; capsules 
short ovoid, 

Analysis of Trunk Bark. 


* Quinine. Quinine. 
Sulp. Alk, Cinchonidine. Cinchonine. Quinidine. 
2.73 2.04 0.70 ay) 07 


No, 2. Small trees, very similar to above, habit more 
robust, leaves broader. Are these trees (Nos. 1 & 2) 
Calisaya vera, var. Josephiana, or merely forms of 
C. Officinalis? Their compact hardy habit and their 
early maturation render them very suitable for our 
steeper slopes, and it is very desirable to learn their 
value as compared with C. Officinalis. 

An analysis of the bark desired. 

Analysis of Trunk Bark. 


Quinine. Quinine. Cinchonidine. Cinchonine, Quinidine 
Sulp. Alk. 
4,93 3.70 0.60 35 .05 


In addition to supplying the above analysis Mr. How- 
ard reports as follows:—‘‘No. 1 and No. 2 appear to 
me to be true to the Calisaya type, and form a 
valuable portion of the plantation. I should not think 
that they belong to either of the Josephiana or to the 
Ledgeriana form, but that the exact variety is, perhaps, 
not yet published. Inthe meantime, it might be well 
to call them C. Calisaya simply. 

‘There is no appearance of hybridity, nor avy re- 
semblance to the Loxa (C. Officinalis) barks.” 


CINCHONA OFFICINALIS. 


No. 4. Specimens of the typical Cinchona Officinalis of 
the Jamaica plantatione. Average price per pound of all 
quantities, viz:—root stem and branch bark obtained, 
during the past year—6s 7d; highest price realized 
10s ld per pound for root bark: lowest 2s 3d per 
pound for twig bark, The tree from which the speci- 
men of bark was taken was about 9 years old and 
growing at an elevation of 5,500 feet. 

Analysis of Trunk Bark. 


Quinine Quinine ae, 
Sulphate. Alkaloid. Cinchonidine. Oinchonine, Quinidine. 
6.95 5.18 0,22 0.01 0.15 


Mr. Howard adds :—‘‘ This (No. 3) does not require 


* The value of cinchona bark for quinine manufacturers’ 
purposes may be estimated by taking the unit of per- 
centage of sulphate of quinine at 1s 9d; hence, if a bark 
yielded 5 per cent sulphate of quinine its approximate 
market value would be about 8s 9d per pound, D,M, 


| 


many observations, as the price per pound agrees 

with the appearance of the bark, and with the ana- 

lysis, in shewing thatit is good C, Officinalis quality, 

perhaps of slightly varying forms.” 3 
CINCHONA HYBRID, 

No. 4, Specimens of what is supposed to be a 
hybrid form between C. Succirubra and C. Offcinalis. 
Up to 1879 it was considered to be C. Calisaya. — 
Average price per pound on all qualities, viz., root, d 
elem and branch bark, obtained during the past year 
6s. 1?d.: highest price realized 7s. 9d. per pound 
for trunk bark; lowest 4s. 6d. per pound, also for 
trunk bark. The specimen of bark taken from trees 
8—10 years old, growing at an elevation of 5,300 feet. 

Analysis of Trunk Bark. 
Quinine Quinine 
Sulphate. Alkaloid. Cinchonidine. Cinchonine. Quinidine. 


8:00 6:00 073 0:10 0°03 
Mr. Howard adds :—‘‘ What proof is there that this 
is a hybrid? What connection with the Calisaya? It 
is an excellent bark, resembles true C. Officinalis var. 
uritusinga.” In another communication, Mr. Howard 
remarks :—‘‘It is very evident that the so called 
‘hybrid,’ No, 4, if only it is a free grower, must be about 
the most valuable of all the sorts. The price obtained 
in commerce does not seem proportional to its value, 
but possibly, as remarked before, it may be an excepti- 
onally fine specimen. So far as I can judge by the 
botanical specimens it is a true form of C. officinalis.+ 

‘CINCHONA SUCCIRUBRA| 
No 5.—Specimens of common type of C. succirubra 
of Jamaica plantations. Average price per pound on 
all qualities, viz. :—root, stem, and branch bark, ob- 
tained during the past year = 4s nearly; highest 5s 
7d for root bark ; lowest 1s 3d per pound for twig 
bark, Specimens of bark sent from trees 9 years old, 
growing at an elevation of 5,000 ft. Mr. Howard re- 
ports on this bark as follows :—‘‘ Very good and true 
C. succirubra, agreeing well with my specimens from 
South America, It is the sub-pubescent form.” 
CINCHONA OFFICINALIS—WHIIFIELD HALL, 
No. 6. Specimens of trunk bark only from C. Offic- 
inalis trees 13 years old, the remains of a nursery 
planted at Whitfield Hall in 1867. probably some of the 
first C. Officinalis trees established in the Island. The 
trees were 13 years old when barked; they had been 
totally uncared for, and surrounded by dense forest for 
the last nine years (see Report on Public Gardens and 
Plantations, 1879-80, p. 7). The analysis desired in 
order to test whether the bark had improved with age 
as compared with No. 3 (see above), or whether the want 
of cultivation and lower elevation had exerted any in- 
fluence upon it. 
Analysis of Trunk Bark. 


Quinine. Quinine. 
Sulphate. Alkaloid. Cinchonidine. Cinchonine. Quinidine. 
5.06 3.75 0.40 12 16 


Mr. Howardadds :—‘‘ Very good C. Officinalis, not of the 
uritusinga form, but of another which is also represented 
in my specimens from Mr. Melvor (Southern India 
plantations) and abundantly in specimens of bark from 
S. America, even in old specimens of mine from the — 
College of Physicians. This is the Colorado de Loxa of 
the Spanish commerce. 

‘‘The botanical specimens rent with barks No. 4 and 
No. 6 agree exactly with both of those sorts from Mr, — 
MclIvor in my collection. 

‘‘ The evident improvement by age corresponds with — 
a like improvement in specimens of the writusinga 
form recently sent home by Mr. R.;C. Cross from Uotaca- 
mund.” ri 


+ See remarks in Par, 6 of attache] letters,—p. mt, 
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CincHona SucctruBRA—CoLp SPRING. 


No. 7. Samples of bark only ; from one of the first 
trees of CO. Succirubra planted at Cold Spring Coffee 
Plantation (near Newcastle) by Mr. Wilson in 1862- 
63. ‘The tree was about !9 years old when barked and 
measured nearly fifty feet in high. 

Analysis of bark desired in order to test whether 
cinchona bark grown at an elevation of 3,400 feet has 
improved or detericrated with age as compared, with 
No. 5, or whether the lower elevation had exerted any 
influence upon it. 

Analysis of Trunk Bark. 
Quinine Quinine . 
Sulphate, Alkaloid. Oinchonidine. Cinchonine. Quinidine. 


2.40 1.80 1.30 3.20 trace, 

Mr. Howard adds :—‘‘This (No. 7) shews a kind of 
bark (C. Succirubra) superior to a good deal that is 
grown in India. It is evident that the more markedly ved 
thes substance of the bark is the worse the alkaloids 
become, ‘This is much less red and the alkaloids much 
better than some I have just examined from Ootacamund 
(Southern India Plantations).” 

CincHona NirrpA—Corp SprInG. 

No. 8 samples of bark only ; from Cinchona Nitida 
trees planted at Cold Spring in 1862-63. The trees 
were 19 years old when barked and growing at an 
elevation of 3,400 feet. Analysis of bark desired in 
order to test the general character of the bark and 
whether worthy of cultivation. 

Analysis of Trunk Bark, 

Quinine Quinine 

Sulphate. Alkaloid. Ginchonidine. Cinchonine. Quinidine. 


0.00 trace 0.00 trace 2.10 3.30 0.00 
Mr. Howard adds :—‘‘ This (No. 8) is very character- 
istic ‘Grey bark’ and suitable for druggists’ consump- 
tion. At the same time I could not recommend its 
cultivation, except on a limited scale.” 


COFFHE LEAL DISKASH EXPERIMENTS. 

Mr. Schrottky writes to us :—-‘‘Illustrating the enorm- 
ous extent to which the spores of Hemilcia are dissemin- 
ated and the rapidity with which areas are likely to 
become re-infected, if these spores are allowed to 
 suecessfully germinate and establish themselves in 
the tissue of the leaf, is the fact that since the un- 
avoidable discontinuance of the carbolic acid treat- 
ment at Gangapitiya, leaf disease has been gaining 
there, slowly but surely. Beit noted at a, for this 
estate, most unusual time of the year for a first attack. 

“Such experience demonstrates with greater force thaa 
volumes of argument what absolute necessity there 
is, for such an uninterrupted continuancy of the treat- 
ment as forms part of my programme for operations 
during next season, 


“T have, at an early period of my work, compared the 
fungus to a weed, »nd the treatment [ adopted last 
year, to a periodical weeding. The reappearance of 
weeds after weeding, if stopped for say a couple of 
months, would ordinarily be expected by a practical 
planter ; and so onght the re-appearance of leaf disease 
after discontinuance of the treatment, 

©The former fact proves to the practical planting 
mind the necessity and merit of constant weed- 
ing. I am afraid it will take a little more time 
before the latter part is considered in the same light. 

‘It was suggested by some practical men that the 
almost absolute immunity from leaf disease during 
the time of treatment, i. ¢., May to January (Sept- 
ember and December having for the last six years 
been the months during which the estate was imost 
severely attacked) might be greatly due to some 
exceptional climatic circumstances, I have laid before 


the Planter’s Association positive evidence on this point, 
the correctness of which has not, and, to the beat of my 
knowledge, cannot, be questioned. But still men will 
obstinately hold to some such theory. I recognize of 
course that the responsibility of unreservedly agree- 
ing with my conclusions would be very great, in 
the case of leading men, and they have need to be cauti- 
ous. But still with a great many, it is, I am afraid, 
a case of ‘convince a man against his will.’ 

“There are even some who will speak of the re- 
appearance of leaf disease at Gangapitiya as greatly, if 
not entirely, qualifying the success claimed. And among 
these are by no means wanting men, whose opinion is 
considered valuable and carries weight. Butthese very 
men confess, when pressed, that they really had no time 
to read even a portion of the papers on the subject. 

“*T fiud there are very few in the island who have 
really taken the trouble to make themselves thoroughly 
conversant with what has been established by the re- 
sults of my experiments. 

“Of course it is rightly said, that volumes of foolscap 
may hide a failure, but are unnecessary toprove a suc- 
cess. But it should not be forgotten that we had to 
feel our way during last year ; that we had to carefully 
examine whether the failures were failures absolute, or 
but so many steps to success, and whether apparent 
success was not really a failure. ‘This has necesssit- 
ated a good deal of writing, which ought not to be 
necessary in the future, now that we know how bes} 


to deal with the fungus, and can lay down hard 
and fast rules.” 
TRAVANCORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Travancore planters held the annual meeting 
of their Association on the 8th February, The addvegs 
of the Chairman (Mr. Bourdillon} was a thoroughly 
practical one with a number of suggestions well wor- 
thy the attention of his brother-planters. He advo- 
cat2s the establishment of experimental stations to 
test manures on private properties, careful notes being 
kept of the results byindividual planters, which notes 
could be compared and utilized after a time. What is 
said about the extreme range of the prices secured of 
recent years for coffee from one and the same plantation, 
and of the same crop, is very striking ; but, surely, 
the great difference of quality is to be attributed 
to the effects of leaf disease in preventing the 
trees moturing all their crop. No less worthy of 
note is the Chairman’s anticipation that anotber 
rise to high prices may he looked for by coffee 
plinters as the natural result of the present extremely 
adverse swing of the pendulum. The inclination is, 
of course, to swing to the other extreme when in- 
creased consumption and restricted production, in- 
duced by low prices, begin to tell. There is no doubt 
‘fa good time coming” for those who can hold on 
and work through the present dark days of depression, 


MANURES—PRICES FOR COFFEE—NEW PRODUCTS, 
Extract from the Chairman's address :— 
Gentlemen,—I rise to open the meeting of 1882, 

As the report will shortly be read you will have an 


| opportunity of hearing what has been done by the As- 


sociation in the past year, and I will not therefore 
dwell upon the different subjects treated on. I should 
like, however, to say a few words on one or two of 
the more pre-eminent topics. Chief among the-e is 
the question of experimental etvtions, During the past 
year an attempt was made to start them, but owing 
to the defection of the chief owners of property in 
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South Travancore, it was found impossible to carry out 
the scheme, and the recent rapid fall of prices com- 
pels us in strict economy to abstain from any ex- 
penditure that will not be immediately remunerative. 
Now, gentlemen, there seems to be a great diversity 
of opinicn on the subject, and a great many sug- 
gestions have been properly discussed. ‘The ori- 
ginal idea was to have one analysis made of the 
soil in the Northern districts, and that manures 
should be sent out for experiment with the hope 
of forcing a crop. But a little consideration will 
show you that, however suitable nitrogenous man- 
ures may be for wheat and other annuals, it is a most 
dangerous thing in our forcing climate to apply stimul- 
ating manures, even if they are afterwards to be 
supplemented with supporting manures. We know 
how coffeein Ceylon and nutmegs in the Spice Islands 
have been killed out by the indiscriminate use of 
so highly forcing a manure as guano, and we know 
from our own experience that, if coffee is in good 
heart in Novernber, we are pretty sure to get a 
good crop from it next year. The inference is ob- 
vious, that what we require is to keep our trees from 
overbearing year by year rather than to force them. 
Now, gentlemen, though we cannot afford to go in for 
the experimental stations as originally intended, we 
can do a great deal among ourselves in experiment- 
ing with manures cheaply obtainable in the country. 
So eminent an authority as Mr. Ville tells us that 
analyses of soils are of little value, because, though 
the chemist can tell us exactly what the soil contains, 
he cannot place himself in the position of the plant 
and say what it can take up at once and what it 
cannot, and he recommends that experiments should 
be tried with different combinations of manures with 
the object of returning to the soil what has been 
or is being abstracted by crop. Hitherto it has been 
the custom to apply manures containing scarcely any- 
thing but nitrogen, which certainly have a great effect 
both on foliage and crop, but leave the trees in an 
exhausted condition afterwards. Now, if we could 
arrange among ourselves to carry out Mr. Ville’s idea, 
I believe it would be more effectual and much less 
expensive than the idea suggested by Mr. Macdonald 
Cameron. It is not of much use, one or two persons 
experimenting, as their results would only answer for 
their particular soils and climates; what I should lke 
is, for all of us, to try simultaneously some three or 
four combinations and keep very accurate notes of 
the results. I now pass on to another subject, that 
of leaf-disease, an attempt was made in August last 
to get up a discussion on it, but the time chosen was 
unfortunate, and in consequence of the short notice 
no recorded observations were announced to the meet- 
ing, since then Mr. Ward’s pamphlet has appeared; 
and though we must all regret that he was not a 
practical planter, yet there is no doubt that the re- 
port is most valuable. ‘There can be no longer any 
doubt that leaf disease will remain permanently with 
us ready to attack sickly plants as potato disease is 
an ever present scourge at home. It is a great thing 
to know something of the laws that regulate the 
growth of this mysterious fungus, and if we know that 
it will certainly begin to attack our coffee at a part- 
icular time and will spoil a percentage of the crop, 
we must accept the inevitable, and by removing early 
what would certainly be lost and supporting the trees 
to ripen what is left, make leaf-disense do as little 
harm as possible, But we require to know a great 
deal yet, how much crop leaf-disease will allow to 
ripen; what kinds of trees stand its effects best; what 
soils are the least favourable for its production, and 
what manures most effectual in checking its ravages ; 
all these subjects and many others I commend to your 
careful consideration for the coming year. Any ad. 
dress would be incomplete without some reference to 


the present low prices ruling for coffee. Those of 
you who have an opportunity of seeing the different 
prices obtained for different sorts of coffee, not merely 
the average published in the daily papers cannot fail 
to be astonished at the extreme range of prices be- 
tween the better and poorer sorts, and not only that, 
but in a glutted market the burthen of the song is 
always the same: “a fair demand for coloury, the 
paler sorts much depressed”; your coloury coffee, 
therefore, fetches firmer rates in a fluctuating market. 
as well as higher rates always. Now, gentlemen, there 
must be something radically wrong, if we send home 
coffee that fetches 112s and 62s, at the same time, 
If we can produce the better kind, why cannot we 
produce it and nothing else? We are all agreed that 
the same trees produce both, for in a bad crop, the 
sample is always much larger and finer than in a good 
one: it therefore appears certain that inattention to 
the coffee trees themselves produces this great variety 
of coffee and I quite believe it possible to get 70 per 
cent, or 80 per cent of the very best kinds, and fajr 
crops, too, did we only know how. Here then is some- 
thing for you to find out: if itis a question of soil or 
manure, or, if of curing, the remedy is equally in your 
hands, I feel confident that if you will give your 
minds to this subject, Travancore coffee will, in a few 
years, obtain the highest averages of any country in 
the world. But, gentlemen, there is a silver lining 
to every cloud, and though prices are so low at pre- 
sent we may hope that in a few years they will be 
very high. If you will look at the yearly average 
of prices extending over a long period, I think you 
will find that the lowest prices have always been 
followed in a very few years by very good prices, 
and the reason is sufficiently obvious, for low prices 
increase the demand while they check the supply, I 
may also, I think, congratulate you on the prospect 
of being able to grow the very best variety of cinchona 
with profit. 


INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA IN MELBOURNE, 
(From our Correspondent ) 
GREAT SALE oF InpDIAN TEA. 


Melbourne, 15th Febuary 1882. 

One of the best Indian tea sales yet held took 
place on the 9th February, when 4,639 half-chests of 
Darjeeling, Assam, Cachar Doons and Dehra Doon 
teas were sold at prices ranging from 114d to 2s. 4d. 
per lb. in bond. 

The attendance was very large; all eager buyers, 
the competition for some of the lots being very brisk. 
When the present state of our market is considered, 
this clearly shews that Indian teas are getting a strong 
hold on the public taste. Our present stocks in 
bond of all kinds of tea stand at 7,000,000 1b. weight 
as against at the same time last year 4,000,000 lb. 
weight or an excess of three million pounds for the pre- 
sent time. Asa result, prices of China teas are unrea- 
sonably low, even taking into account their inferior 
quality this year, and yet in the face of this and 
the large quantity of tea offered, (the heaviest sale 
yet by 1,300 packages) Indian teas advanced fully 1d. 
per lb. on the rates obtained at the previous sale 
of 24th November, or, in other, words every sale 
of the five public sales held this season, has shown 
a slight advance on its predecessor. 

The enclosed -catalogue will give you full particulars, 
but which may be summarized as follows :— 


Assam sold at 11/4 to 2/4 per lb. in box. 
Darjeeling as 1/2 ,, 2/34 x 5b 
Cachar ve Ree 2), 1/9 a i 


Dehra Doons ,, 1/2 35 
Indian Teas ,, Wass 
Darjeelings as usual in great request, 
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A donkey has assumed the lion’s skin, but getting 
frightened, the bray soon found out the fraud. On the 
2nd February a catalogue was issued by Messrs. 
Fraser & Co. for a shipment of Japan teas under 
instructions from Messrs. Akita & Co., ayents for the 

Japan Black Tea Company, connected with the Japan- 
ese Government and the Board of Agriculture, Japan. 
With such a long string, people naturally imagined that 
the vendors would sell and introduce their goods to 
the people of Victoria, bit nothing of the sort oc- 
curred and after closely imitatiny the Calcutta tea 
syndicate’s style, as you will see by the en- 
closed catnlogue. When it came to the point, 
they would only sell 162 packages at 5d to 1s 54d 
per lb. ‘his is the joke of the month. The Japan 
teas are well made, but lack strength and flavour, 
Our old friends, the Javanese, have also tried this 
periiet again, but only to sell 200 packages at 74d 10 
Is 14d. 
Altogether Melbourne teamen have bad a lively time 
of it and since the Ist Jany. about 44,000 packages 
of ull kinds of tea have been sold publicly by auction. 
~ No Ceylon tea has been sold at auction lately, but 
the last mail steamer brings a small lot down, which 
no doubt will be offered in a few days. 
A large parcel of coconut oil has reached this from 
Mauritius, but our market cannot take off the quantity 
and it will probably be shipped home. 
_ Coffee shows signs of improvements but the market 
is still well stocked. 
Coir yarn and fibre have small sale, 
almost a drug at the moment, 


but rope is 


OPERATIONS OF THE CALCUTTA TEA SYNDI- 
CATH: INDIAN TEA IN AUSTRALIA, THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


_ The Calcutta Tea Syndicate, aided by Messrs. James 
Henty & Co. in Australia and Mr, Sibthorp in the 
United States and Canada, are pushing Indian teas to 
the front, and the South African markets are to be 
tried. We give today, from the Calcutta Daily News, 
the letter in which Mr. Magor, as Honorary Secret- 
wy of the Syndicate, announces the wise decision 
that the Syndicate shoult continue its operations. 
It appears that only 700,0001b. of Indian teas had 
been shipped to Australia between May 1881 and 
January 1882, while Messrs. Henty & Co., who have 
lone so much to introduce Indian tea, state that 
wady the demand is equal to 1 million or 14 million 
ounds ina year, This is certainly a good beginning, 
nsidering that the brokers and dealers in the China 
teas whereby they made their large profits, had it all 
their own way until October 1830, when ‘‘ the tea of 
the future” was able to assert its superior merits, in 
he face of prejudice most bigottedand bitter, It is in 
spite of interested opposition and of China tea (much 
of which is such unwholesome rubbish that a special 
Taw bas had to be passed), that Indian tea is making 
Way in Australia. It has to thank its own merits 
and the brave efforts of Mr. J. O, Moody in Mel- 
bourne and Mr. Jas. Inglis in Sydney. Our readers 
will notice that teas in tins, though to 
at first, sold well in Melbourne, aud that small 
neatly made up and decorated packages are 
siderated in America, Besides what Messrs. Doane 
‘& Co. of Chicago say, there is an elaborate letter from 
Mr. Sibthorp, which, with suitable comments, we 
all give in a future issue, Australia now consumes, 
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| the year, to the plants on some of the 


| plants at an earlier period than usual in 


| price will be 


}in the market value of pekoes and the 


in round numbers, 20 millions of pounds of tea, and 
the United States and Canada together. about 100 
millions. For South Africa we have not got the 
figures at hand, In the aggregate here are markets 
which approach even that of Great Britain in im- 
portance. To change the taste of a whole people, even 
though the taste is a perverted one in favor of burnt 
teas, as in America, or weak, ‘‘fusionless” stuff on 
the one hand and black ‘‘ post and rail” tea on the 
other, as in Australia, is no easy task. But it is being 
attempted and will be successful, notwithstanding the 
misrepresentation instead of support which those en- 
gaged in the arduous work receive from the ‘‘ or- 
gan of the teaplanters’’ (?) and others in India as 
well as the abuse of interested parties in Australia. 
——— 

Prantina In Navan —We believe that coffee has so 
far been a failure in Natal, and that a Commission was 
recently appointed to take all the evidence that could be 
gathered on the spot, with a view to deciding whether the 
experiment was worth continuing, The failure of coffee 
seemed to be due to the presence of the borer, and the 
insufficiency of the rainfall, Most of the experimental 
plantations are within easy distance of the sea-coast 
as are the sugar-cane gardens. Tea is also pro- 
nounced a failure in Natal. Large sums of money 
have been sunk in trying to grow it, but the climate 
seems to be against it. The new Indian emigrant 
coolies are not favorably received by the European 
laborers on the spot, the wages for which are unduly 
lowered. Those interested in the emigration experi- 
ment are divided as to its success, one party holding 
that it has been completely successful, while the other 
believes it to be detrimental to the prospects of the 
colony.—South of India Observer. [Vhe same contro- 
versy rages in Queensland and all over the Australian 
colonies. The question is a different one, but if cheap 
human labour cannot be obtained for sugar and other 
tropical culture, machinery must be multipiied and so 
in the end, dear white labour will be largely 
superseded. There is outdoor and field-work in 
the tropics which whites cannot perform and live.—Ep.] 

JorewAuT ‘EA Company.—The managing director 
of the Jorehaut Tea Company (Limited) has issued 
a circular to the shareholders in which he says that 
the crop of 1881 hasamounted to 1,029,600 lb. of tea 
being an increase of 36,560 lb. over that of 1880. 
It was estimated that the crop would amount to about 
1,138,400 lb. should favourable weather be experienced 
and no blights occur to check the growth of flushes. 
The decrease in the quantity manufactured may be 
ascribed to unseasonable weatlier during a portion of 
plantations 
having been checked in their productiveness by insect 
blights, and to the removal of the leaves from the 
order to 
produce finer teas. So far, the sales of the crop 
have amounted to 480,958 lb., at an averave price 
of ls, 6.961 per lb., which isabout 444 per lb. over 
the average price realized for a similar quantity of 
the crop of 1880, In consequence, however, of a fall 


é liner deserip- 
Indian teassince November last, 
reduced by the sale o 


tions of 


this average 


he reminder 


|of the crop at the rales now prevai'ing. Taking, 
hewever, a low valuation for the balance of the teas, 
it may be reasonably expected that the .verag pice 


| of the whole crop will yield a profit equivalent to 
| a dividend of upivaras of 12 per cent, Lhe uncert- 
}ainty as to the prices which will be realized for 


the large portion of the crop yet to be disposed of, 


j}and the small amount of reserve fuod at present in 
hand, preclude the directors from reconmmending the 
+ payment of an interim dividend.—Overland Mail, 
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CALCUTTA THA SYNDICATE. 


(Circular.) ; 
Calcutta, 26th January 1882. 

Dear S1Rs,—With reference to my circular letter of 
the 10th ultimo, pointing out for your special consider- 
ation the extensive demand which has been established 
for Indian tea in Melbourne, by the operations of the 
Syndicate, I am desired by the Committee to state that 
in their opinion the time has hardly yet arrived 
when the Syndicate should withdraw from the fleld 
and give place to private enterprize, 

The effect of the above letter has been to induce 
further parcels of tea to be entrusted to the Syndicate 
for shipment, but it is probable that the exports during 
the next three months will be insufficient to provide for 
the present demand, which our Melbourne Agents es- 
timate at the rate of 1 to 14 millions lb. per annum. 

The shipments of the Syndicate to Melbourne during 
the season, which commenced in May last, up to the 
31st ultimo, have been 375,452 1b., and the total ship- 
ments to Australia and New Zealand during the same 
period have been about 700,000 Jb,, from which ib 
appears that more than half the total export is due to 
the operations of the Syndicate, and there is still a 
large deficiency of about 500,000 lb. required to meet 
the above estimated yearly demand in Melbourne alone. 

The shipments of the Syndicate to America have been 
only 156,454 lb., and of this quantity only the first 
despatch of 29,552 lb. to Chicago has arrived at its 
destination. By a telegram dated the 12th instant, 
from Mr. Sibthorp, at New York, we learn that these 
teas were selling well at Chicago, and that more were 
required. It is therefore to be hoped that the intro- 
duction of our Indian teas into the United States will 
meet with the same measure of success that has attended 
our operations with Australia, Owing to ill-health Mr. 
Sibthorp has unfortunately been incapacitated from 
work for some weeks, and has therefore been unable to 
furnish the detailed report he has been asked for, upon 
his tour through the States and Canada, but it is hoped 
that this important communication will not be much 
longer delayed. 

The attention of the Committee has been drawn to 
the advantage of opening up a further market at the 
Cape, and letters have been received from houses at 
Natal and Port Elizabeth, giving useful information 
regarding the tea trade in those places. 

Under all these circumstances. the Committee of the 
Syndicate are of the unanimous opinion that it would 
be premature to bring their work to a close at present, 
and they accordingly propose that the Syndicate 
shall continue to undertake the despatch of tea to the 
several markets named, in such manner as shippers 
may desire, and upon the same terms as have been 
in force during the season now closing. 

Iam further desired to hand you an extract from 
our Melbourne Agents’ letter of the 5th ultimo, refer- 
ring to the sale of the shipments per steamer ‘‘ Mon- 
golia” and ‘‘ Khedive,” in September last, together 
with particulars of these shipments, showing the Cal- 
cutta valuations at time of despatch and the prices 
cealized. 

Since the foregoing was written an interes!ing letter, 
dated 13th December, has beea received from Messrs. 
J. W. Doane and Co,, the Agents of the Syndicate at 
Chicago, a copy of which also accompanies this com- 
munication. The Committee, having due regard to 
the telegram referred to above, intend that their next 
despatch to America shall be sent to Chicago, and 
they trust that the opeuing up of that market may 
lead to an extensive demand for our Indian teas 
throughout the Western Sta'es of America, 


I am, dear sirs, Yours, faithfully, 
KR, B, MAgor, Honorary Secretary. 
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Extract from Messrs. James Henty & Co.’s letter, 
dated Melbourne, 5th December 1881 :— 

“On the 24th ultimo we tried our entire stock of 
Indian teas by public auction, say :— 
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| 1445 59 32 «Carlisle Oastle,” Account J.H.&Co. 


12 3,147 167 32 

“The attendance was large, biddings brisk, and the 
whole quantity sold without any difficulty. 

‘‘ Assams show, on the whole, a decided advance ; 
Pekoes ld. to 2d. higher than last sale, Pekoe Sou- 
chongs will average higher rates, whilst prices are well 
maintained for broken teas, Medium Pekoe Souchongs 
in tins show a decline—tins as a package being evidently 
over-supplied. 

‘‘Cachars realized fully up to the rate obtained at 
the previous sale, with broken teasand Pekoes showing 
rather better result. 

‘‘Darjeelings sold at an advance of 43d. to 14d. on 
Pekoe Souchongs, but fine Pekoes are 2d. to 3d. lower, 

‘The Dooars teas being in tins suffered in the same 
way as Assam medium Pekoe Souchong in tins, and 
sold at cheap prices. 

‘Dehra Doons, though very pretty in appearance, 
did not realize 0 much as expected, expect for Broken 
Pekoe, which commanded full prices. ; 

‘As the next six weeks are generally given up to 
holiday-making, we do not anticipate selling any more 
Indian teas before the end of January or early in 
February. 

‘« The high prices ruling ou your side and our endeay- 
ours to force our market up correspondingly on this 
have resulted in curtaling the number of our buyers and 
throwing more business into the hands of the wholesale 
packers and bienders. We have fewer buyers at 
present high rates, but larger purchasers. What we 
should like to see, and it would be safer for us in 
the future, would’ be more general buyers and larger 
area for the sale and disposal of Indian teas. 

“In the analysis of the Dehra Doon teas, you will 
notice they show a large percentage of mineral ash 
with a small percentage of soluble salts in proportion. 
This brings them below the chemist’s standard for 
Indian teas, 

“The ‘Connaught Ranger’ has arrived, and the 
samples are just coming in. - 

“One of our largest China tea-dealers is preparing 
to go fully into the Indian tea trade, and is inclined 
to purchase the whole of the ‘Connaught Ranger’s’ 
shipment. We will try and do business with him 
afterthe mail has left. We hear that the buyer of 
most of the tea in tins at auction has just resold 
the whole of his purchases at a profit. We therefore 
advise you to send some more of these packages.” 

Copy of Messrs. J. W. Doane & Co.’s letter, dated 

Chicago, December 18th, 1881 :— 

Your favors of the 3rd and 10th Sept. are at hand, and 
contents have our careful attention. The shipment per 
8. S. ‘‘Compta” is just arriving here, and while we 
have little or no encouragement to offer yet, inthe way 
of sales, we hope soon to able to do so. We sh 
not commence advertizing the goods until after the 
holidays; as business is always very quiet with us 
at this time, and, in addition to this, the advertise- 
ments of holiday goods, which fill our papers at present, 
attract all the attention, 

As you are probably aware, but very little Souchong 
and Congou tegs are used in the United States ap 
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compared to other kinds, and we cannot hope to cult- 
ivate the consumer’s taste for Indian teas to any 
marked extent, for some time to come; for, while we 
might readily succeed in turning our trade for China 
Congous on to Indian teas (as has been the case in 
England and Australia) you must remember that, in 
the countries named, the consumption of China Sou- 
chong and Congou teas was far in excess of all other 
kind; while in the U.S., out of a total consumption 
of, say, 72,000,000 lb. yearly, only 5 to 6 per cent. 
are Souchong and Congou teas, while 73 per cent are 
Green and Japan teas,” 

We are fully alive to the actual merit of Indian 
teas over the other descriptions that are so popular 
here (Greens and Japans), but it will not be an easy 
matter to change the taste that has been educated on 
such teas to atea so entirely different in every part- 
icular as those produced in your country. 

Again, the larger portion of Souchong and Congou 
teas sold here are comparatively low-priced teas 
under 40c. running as low as l6c. per pound, and 
at this latter price a great many are placed. Indian 
teas do not run as low as this, and the trade will 
therefore be forced to buy China teas for their cheap 
grades, even if they use Indian teas for the higher 
grades. Handling so few Congous as compared to 
other kinds, our jobbers and retailers have come to 
regard them as rather an outside article; and con- 
sequently they charge excessive profits on same, so much 
so, that teas of this kind, goingfrom the hands of the 
importer at 40 cents per lb. usually cost con-sumer $1-00. 

e have written the foregoing not for the purpose 
of discouraging the introduction of Indian teas in 
this country, but simply to show you «a few of the 
before the teas can begin 
to be called ‘‘ popular,” as, in reading over your reports 
and circulars, we feel that your expectations in regard 
to the American trade can hardly be fulfilled, as 
promptly as you anticipate, to say the least. We do 
not know what the nature of your advices are from 
your other agents in the U. S., but, from our knowledge 
of the trade here, we think creating a demand for Indian 
teas wlll be a slow process, requiring a great deal of time 


and attention before the end sought for can be attained, 


lished market for this description of tea. 


If the additional cost of so doing is not too great 
(say 38 cents perlb., or less) we think it would be well 
to pack afew cases in your next shipment, say half 
the invvice—4 tins of 20lb net each, in a case, and 
say 8 tins of 10lb. each in a case. We have had a 
few teas from Calcutta packed in this way, and they 
have proved quite attractive. 

In regard to the value of your shipment per ““Compta,” 
on this market, we do not feel competent to say what 
these teas will bring, as we have never had an estab- 
We must 
therefore feel our way as to prices, until we find at 
what figure the trade will take them, hoping to be 
able to increase their value, as we can stimulate the 


demand. We have made one or two sales as follows :— 
+5 Pkgs. Break No, 4 45 cents, 
5 ” ” ” ll 37 9 
14 ” ” 5 50 ” 


” 

We do not offer this as any standard of value, and 
in fact we think No 4, for instance, is really worth 
More money; but the purchasers do a large distribut- 
ing trade, and we sold the goods more to get them 
sturted than with an idea of obtaining what seems 
to us to be their real value. Weare as yet unable to 
tell you what descriptions are going to suit our market 
bes!, but later on we hope to be able to report intel- 
ligently on this point. 


* Balance probably Oolongs. 


Bras 
+ Dewal, Kangra, Pokoe Souchong, valued in Cal. @1 64 
Narencherra Cachar, Pekoe Souchong eR 
Dewal, Kangra, Pekoe Souchong 3 oe 


| to be unsnited 
| favorable. 


| what effect,” 


FUNGUS PESTS AND LIBERIAN COFFEE. 

Whether the Liberian coffee is or is not really 
proof against the destructive fungus or “‘ leaf-disease ” 
which affects the ordinary varieties of coffee, not only 
in Ceylon but also in Fiji, Java, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Brazil, and other coflee-growing countries, is 
a disputed point. One planter at least in Fiji asserts 
that it ig not, and planters in Ceylon are not fully 
agreed that the tree possesses the immunity from this 
disease, which was one of its principal claims to notice 
when it first attracted attention. It is evident, how - 
ever, that the tree is subject to the attacks of another 
kind of fungoid growth, similar to that which is 
found in badly-cultivated cocoa and sugar plantations 
in the West Indies. ‘The experimental plantatious of 
Liberian coffee in the Botanical Gardens in Trinidad 
are, accordingto Mr. Prestoe, the Government Botanist, 
liable to this parasitic growth. Most of the trees are 
in perfect health, but about six years ago a large 
Tonga bean-tree, in the prime of life, suddenly died, 
owing to the attack of the fungoid growth at the roots; 
and since then several of the Liberian coffee trees 
have been seriously affected, two being killed outright. 
This pest is liable to work its ravages for a long 
time unnoticed, but sometimes makes known its exist- 
ence by developing huge spore-bearing plates of great 
thickness and solidity. Fortunately the pest has not 
the fecundity of the Hemileia vastatrix, and it is easily 
detecied in the seed-bearing state; but, if measures 
for its destruction are not promptly taken whenever 
found, it may easily increase and multiply, and, when 
once it has established itself in a locality, it.is diffiec- 
ult to get rid of it. The Trinidadians are, however, 
alive to the necessity of allowing the enemy no quarter, 
for, although Mr. Prestoe has long wished to obtain 
a specimen containing fully matured eeed to send to 
Kew for identification, he has been unable to do so, owing 
to the fact that the pulbic take good care to destroy 
the growth whenever it is found.—Colonies and India, 


COTTON CULTIVATION OF 
PRESIDENCY. 

The Madras Board of Revenue, in their report to 
Government on the cultivation of, and trade in, cotton 
for Fasli 1,290, state that ‘‘in most of the important 
cotton-producing districts, the season was unfavor- 
able for cotton cultivation. In Tinnevelly and Kistna, 
the rains were insuflicient and untimely ; in Kurnool, 
they were excessive in some taluks and scanty in 
others; and in Bellary, the season though favorable 
at the outset, proved adverse in the end owing to 
excessive rains. The crop in this district suffered also 
from blight. In all other districts, the season was 
favorable.” The report also says that ‘the cultiv- 
ation in the year under report is in excess of that in 
the preceding year by 141,329 acres. The increase is 
chiefly in the districts of Kurnool, Cuddapnh, Madura 
and Bellary, and is due to expectations founded on 
the large profits obtained in Fasli 1289, and in some 
cases to a favorable season. The only districts in 
which there is a decrease in the cultivation are Tri- 
chinopoly, Tanjore and South Canara. The decrease 
in the last-mentioned district is trifling and that in 


THE MADRAS 


| the other two districts is due to a heavy storm which 


occurred in November.” As to the species cultivated 
the report says :—‘‘The cotton grown in this Presid- 


| ency is geverally raised from the ordinary country 


seed, A small area in Bellary was cultivated with 
Bourbon cotton, but without success. The soil is stated 
to the crop, and the season was un- 
In Coimbatore also the scclimatized Bour- 
bon and American species were cultivated, but the 
collector does not state to what extent and with 
From the estimated outturn of cleaned 
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cotton in each district it seems that the total yield in 
Fasli 1290 was more than that in Fasli 1289, but, 
owing to the fall in prices, the value of the cotton 
produced was less. The average yield per acre for the 
whole Presidency was 41 lb. which is less than the 


average of the two preceding years by one lb, The 
exports of cotton by sea to places beyond the 
Presidency amounted to 365,887 cwts. valued at 


R92,19,871, against 509,889 cwts. worth R1,34,81,570, 
in Fasli 1289. The exports in every district have 
fallen off considerably as compared with the preceding 
year. The decrease is due to the failure of the crop 
in some districts owing to an unfavorable season, to 
a reduction of the price of cotton in the Huropean 
markets, to diminished demand from foreign coun- 
tries, which are stated to have drawn supplies to a 
great extent from Africa, and_ to the increased re- 
quirements of the local mills. The collector of Madras 
says that it is also due to Bellary cotton being sent 
to Bombay instead of to Madras for shipment. The 
export to Ceylon in Fasli 1290 was 41 lb., valued at 
R10, as against 1 cwt. in Fasli 1289, valued at R46. 
The report further states that ‘‘the imports of co(ton 
by sea were trifling. There is no accurate inform- 
ation in regard,to the exportation and importation of 
cotton by land from and to this Presidency.” We 
make some further extracts from the report :—‘‘ The 
number of weavers as reported by collectors was 
340,401 against 413,271 in Fasli 1289.” ‘The three 
cotton mills ,referred to in last year’s report con- 
tinued to work throughout the fasli under review. 
The total quantity of cotton consumed by them 
amounted to 5,452,889 lb, or 338,334 lb. more than 
in last year. These mills turn out only twists of 
Count No. 20 and lower numbers. The collector re- 
ports that a Spinniag Company is in process of form- 
ation at Bellary.” ‘‘On the Saidapet Goveinment 
Farm about 16 acres of land were cultivated with 
New Orleans cotton in 1879-80, and the crop was 
harvested in 1880-81. The yield per acre varied from 
363 1b. down to 159 1b. of seed cotton, but this was 
in addition to a cereal crop produced on the same 
land in lines between the rows of cotton plants. 
Some modifications were introduced in the method of 
cropping land with cotton and a cereal crop, which 
are likely to lead to good results, chiefly by enabling 
the land under cotton to be kept more thoroughly 
tilled.” 


CABINET AND OTHER HARD WOODS. 


We havereceived Mesers. F. Latinne & Fils’ Circular, 
dated Paris, 1st Jany. 1882, which states that ‘‘ the past 
year has been one of considerable falling-off in supplies 
throughout Hurope. The principal English markets 
have been irregularly supplied with the necessary staple 
for consumers of cabinet and other hard woods, whilst 
the coutinental marts, when taken together, denote a 
palpable insufficiency, and only in walnut has there 
been a marked advance in supply.” ‘They also say 
that “importers are not, as yet, showinz sufficient 
attention to the requirements of some of these centres 
of consumption in the disposal of their ventures,” 
We quote the following regarding special kinds of 
woods :— 

Sarrnwoop.—Arrivals of good Jarge and medium sized 
logs, good quality St. Domingo, have been extraordinarily 
searce throughout the year, and, fur the small imports of 
anything approaching this category, very high prices were 
commanded. The supply in Havre has been of generally 
inferior wood from St. Domingo and Porto Plata, and one 
lot fr m Ceylon. Figured and sound plain wood obtained 
remarkably goud prices, while poor wood is difficult to real- 
ize. Elsewhere on the Continent direct shipments have 
been comparatively nil; a few logs arrived in Marseilles 
and Hamburg. The british markets have had several small 
lots sold at good prices, Some parcels of East India have 


been sold in London at high figures, but prices are at 
present lower; a lot has been sent to Marseilles. Uf other 
descriptions no comment is necessary ; little has been done 
on the Vontinent 

Esony.—Several transactions have taken place during the 
year in Madagascar, at prices satisfactory to importers. 
On the Coutinent demand has not been so brisk for o her 
sorts, although a comparatively fair trade has been done. 
A few parcels of Macassir have been negociated, Of the 
large imports from Calabar, a great portion has been 
sold, to arrive for Havre, 

Licnum Vira.—During the greater portion of the year, 
good thin sap wood of certain dimensions was in great 
request at extreme prices. This fact induced importers 
to send forward supplies in large quantities, and their 
shipments, arriving almost simultaneously, have flooded 
almost every market. Superior wood of large sizes is in 
universal request at good rates. 

TrAKWwoop.—A fair business has been done for Belgium. 

TULIPWvoOD.—Little has been done during the year. Fine 
wood is in very good demand in France, Bullet Tree, 
Cocus Wood, Cocobola Wood, Beef Woo’, Myall Wood, 
Letter Wood, Olive Wood, King Wood, Zebra Wood, 
Zericote Wood, Persimmon Wood, Cornelian Wood, Mexican 
Ebony or Hard Wood. 


“THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. ” 
(Communicated. ) 


The numbers issued month by month increase in 
usefulness, In the January number we have our quotum 
re our chief productions as well as suggestions for 
the products which are yet to play a prominent part 
in Ceylon. A most interesting notice appears on Mr, 
Darwin re earth-worms and soil, and of still greater 
interest to a large proportion of planters are the 
reports of Colonel Beddome on cinchona planting in India 
and Ceylon. Far too much pains is spent in bewildering 
the planter with words of perplexity. All we want 
and all the world requires for keeping in check its 
various fevers is a febrifuge. There has been and will 
be a still greater diversity of opinion re what is 
Ledger and Pata de Gallinazo and a whole host of 
others yet unnamed. In many cases the offspring of 
well-known trees are adapting themselves more and 
more to the soil and climatic conditions and depart- 
ing in many respects from the parent plants, this 
coupled in some cases with hybridization, that to 
judge of a plant by its appearance as to the 
yield of alkaloid is nearly the same thing as judg- 
ing the character of a man by his outward appear- 
ance. Perfectly matterless the name: we want well- 
known cinchona trees, adapted to various altitudes, 
which are good quinine yielders, which have been fully 
establisbed, and propagate that. If it is over a 3 
per cent bark all well and good, if it becomes 10 per 
cent so much the better. Ceylon has yet much to do 
in the way of cinchona bark. Let us hope that before 
long the curing, shipping and agents’ charges will be 
utilized in Colombo for making the quinine and other 
alkaloids. 

Un p. 604 an article occurs on tanning. There are 
numerous plants already in Ceylon which could be 
turned to account, such, for instance, as the patana 
oak, and further we have large districts now treeless, 
where a little forestry might be turned to account. 
If it pays in Britam (see article on 629), surely it 
ought to pay here. 

On 622 we have a notice re Mr. Karslake’s pro- 
cess of barking cinchona trees. It would be a great 
benefit if the matter was set at rest as to whether slips — 
left upon trees have not deteriorated in value. This part 
concludes with further notices on Hemileia vastatrin, 

In the February number we are again reminded 
of the Forestry branch, and suggestions are given 
for the introduction of a useful timber, the toon tree 
for tea boxes, a large number of which will soon 
required, considering the good sales effected in Aus 
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tralia and the greater energy which is being shown 
in its cultivation and especially in its ewring, which is 
the all-important item iv the watter. 

A traveller lately returned from Madagascar gives 
an interesting account of the small islands situated 
between Madagascar and Zanzibar, referring to it 
especially as a planting region. 

Gems and gold mining rights are given on p. 662. 

A very sensible letter appears entitled ‘* Shall We 
Abandon Pruning, Manuring and Weeding in Coffee.” 
We should say certainly not the first two, but 
weeding in many cases is carried to excess. If the 
tall weeds were kept down it becomes a question 
as to whether a short grass would not greatly benefit 
the coffee when it is so often in a leafless condition, 
for a soil takes much more harm by having nothing 
growing upon it than where weeds of any description 
are, Several items appear on new products, With 
regard to Rubber, if the yield is as favorable as the 
growth is, will pay well. We want now to know the 
average yield per tree of a givenage. As to nutmegs, 
a useful account of its culture in Bencoolen is given. 
In Ceylon, the nutmeg grows well and yields well, 
and is well-tlavoured ; the great drawback is the time 
before the trees begin to bear, Has no one ventured 
to try the grafting or budding of well-known trees 
upon the stocks of wild nutmegs, so plentiful in some 
of the jungles, say of the Myristica lancifolia (S. 
malboda) or of M. Horsfieldii (S. rukgaha)? If apples 
of fine quality grow well on crab stocks, &c., there 
ig not mucn reason to fear in this case, and then there 
would be no doubt regarding the sexes of trees, for, 
if you plant seed you know not what sex will spring 
from it. In fact, you might have an acre of trees 
of one sex only. A long account re cinchona plant- 
ing on the Nilgiris is given by Col, Beddome and Mr. 
Cross—these reports in full, jand the energetic Mr. 
Schrottky supplies further information as to the effects 
of his treatment of leaf-disease. 


NEW FIELDS FOR ENTERPRIZE. 


A correspondent sends us a copy of Camp’s DHmi- 
grants’ Guide for 25th April 1881, published at Kansas 
city, Mo., and containing a good deal of information 
regarding land for’ sale in that part, as well as stat- 
istics of agriculture. On the last page is given a map 
of Kansas and 8. W. Missouri, showing different lines 
of railways, and localities where lands are for sale. 
It would seem that not only wheat and other cereals 
but a variety of products grow well in Kansas, and 
labor-saving appliances can be used to advantage. The 
soil is said to be rich, water, coal, and limestone 
abundant, and timber fairly so, and sheep and cattle 
seem to thrive, Besides numbers of farms for sale, 
land can be had at $3°20 per acre cash. ‘The Neosho 
Valley Lund Agency seems to be one of the chief 
agencies for the sale of Jand, 

A Ceylon planter sends us a long description of a 
journey taken by him from Georgian Bay to Manitoba 
in the latter part of 1880. We canfind room for only 
some extracts With regard to land in the neigh- 
bouriood of Winnipeg, our correspondent says :— 

“Manitoba, which is the original Red River settle- 
ment and 1,300 square miles in extent, and the Great 
Nort West Territory are surveyed out into town- 
ships each six miles square. Hach township has 36 
Sections one 89 miles in area or 640 acres, each of 
Which section square milessub-divided into quarters of 
160 acres, Thfe whole country is divided into broad 
belis A BC D lying parallel to, and on each side of 
the proposed route of the Canada Pacitic Railway. — the 
Sections of the townships are numbered from 1 ty 36, 
Every odd tection is beld by the Government as 
security for the railway bondholders, while every even 
section is given to settlers under the following condi- 


tions. The first quarter, of 160 acres, is granted to 
him free. When he has built a homestead and placed 
the greater part of the land under cultivation, be can 
purchase the second quarter with the power of pre- 
emption, and the remaining 320 acres at the market 
value of $1 per acre or thereabouts, depending on its 
distance from the commercial centre. In each town- 
ship a section is set apart for the church, another 
for the school, and another for the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany—the vendors of the land to the Government, — 
white throughout the country there are reserves for 
Halfbreeds, Indians, French Canadians and Memnonites. 
In the days of the Red River settlements, the land 
adjacent to the Red River and Assiniboreie was all ap- 
portioned out in long narrow farms having a front- 
age on the river of 12 chains and stretching back to 
a distance of 4 miles, with the right to cut hay for 
a further distance of 2 miles,” 

The farms between Portage la Prairie and Winnipeg 
are thus described :— 

The farms are mostly worked by the owners them- 
selves and their sons, Hired labour is scarce in 
summer, and in winter there is no demand for it. 
The owners are mostly Ontario men who have only 
been in the country a few years. They all seem to 
like the country and are well satisfied with their 
change, This year, however, they, like the home farmer, 
have their grumble, andit is that the season has been 
very wet and consequently crop is very late, and all 
that is not ripe now will never ripen, but will have 
to be cut greenfor fodder. Among the farmers there 
are few capitalists. The class who would seem to be 
most fitted for the country are men with say from 
£400 to £1.000, well used to practical work. and hay- 
ing a thorough practical knowledge of farming in all 
its details, and who are content to do without any 
home comforts and even many of the necessaries of 
life, and to live all the year round on bread, butter 
and pork. Building material of all kinds is costly ; 
wood is scarce, and stone and lime still more so. Only 
an Englishman wuld think of putting up a frame 
house or a frime barn with a stone foundation. A 
Canadian of equal means would be content to live in 
a poor log hut, and for his barn and cowsheds he 
would rig up a couple of fences 6 or7 ft. bigh and 
as broad, and would roof them with branches and thatch, 
thus leaving the greater part of his capital available 
for cultivating purposes. As I said above, labour is 
scarce. One often sees the owner, a gentleman, draw- 
ing his own reapers while his 3 or 4 suns laid up the 
grain into stuoks bebind him. Consequently machines 
for saving labour are very desirable. ‘hese, of course, 
are enormously expensive ; so the farmers of a district 
go shares in a thrashing machine and the more costly 
implements neccessary to the working of a farm ; while 
perhaps, an enterprizing outsider will make himself 
the ‘‘boss” of asteam plough and go from farm to 
farm hiring out its services. The Winnipeg market 
far farming implements has, up till now, been sup- 
plied by American firms, who excel in this line and 
whose machines have always given great satisfaction 
and are thoroughly sound, Lately, however, the 
Canadian Government bas so raised the tariff on 
American articles imported as almost to exclude them 
altogether. Consequently the farmer has now to con- 
tent himself with Canadian waggons, ploughs, &e., which 
are cheaper but badly made and constantly getting 
out of repair. I remember a day or two ago, coming 


| upon a party of immigrants who hud come to griet 


far out in the prairie.- They had invested in a gaudy 
much painted waggon of Canadian make before setting 
out from Winnipeg, and here they were stuck inthe 
first mud hole and up to the bubs of the wheels in 
mire, with the tine lesking ole snapped m two 
like a mateh, Lu time 
will be turned out iu Winnrpey ital, 


no deuubt, 1 articles 


good enoug 


but at present 
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the material is very scarce. There are fine forests 
away tothe east from Winnipeg to Lake Superior, which 
contain abundance of good wood, but there are no 
means of transit. For a few years to come the farmers 
will havea good home market of their grain. Winni- 
peg and Portage farmers have been sending their 
grain away west to the still unopened country about 
Rapid City and other places for the highly remunerative 
price of from seven to eight dollars the bushel. 

As to the climate, we read,— 

During the winter months the weather is pleasant, 
fine, clear and dry, but the temperature often goes 
down to 40 deg. below zero indicating a cold of 72 deg. 
Then frozen noses and ears are common, but, when 
one keeps the circulation going well, they say such 
extreme cold is not felt more than if it were only a 
few degrees below zero. In fact, it is very healthy 
and invigorating, provided woollen clothing an inch 
or two thick all round is worn. 

In a recent number of Colonies and India, the results 
of Mr. John Macoun’s researches into the physical 
phenomena of Manitoba and the North-west Territory 
are given, from which we quote the following :— 

In 1879 Mr. Macoun’s attention was chiefly directed to 
an investigation of the causes of the supp sed aridity of 
the district lying to the south. He found a parched sur- 
face, dried and withered grasses, and, in short, every ap- 
pearance of such ardity; but closer examination showed 
that these indications were illusory. At the point—Black- 
foot Orossing in lat. 50° 48’—where the consequences of 
aridity appeared the strongest,Mr.Macoun came upon ground, 
broken up in the spring, bearing excellent crops of all 
kinds, oats being 4 feet high, while on the land outside 
the fence the grass was burnt up and all other vegetation 
withered. From this he argued that the rainfall of the 
district was evidently ample, but that until, the baked crust 
was broken, it could not precolate the ground as rapidly 
as it fell; so a great portion was evaporated by the dry 
atmosphere and lost. Thus the apparent aridity vanished 
before the first efforts of husbandry. 

Having next discussed the questions of temperature and 
humidity in some detail, Mr. Macoun summarizes the pro- 
gress of the seasons and the labours of the husbandman, 
Early in April the hot sun clears away from the earth the 
last remaining snow, thaws and at the samo time dries 
the ground sufficiently to fit it for the plough, and almost 
simultaneously for sowing. Germination quickly follows, 
and the young roots, moistened by the thawing~ of 
the subsoil, follow the pores opened out by the disintegrating 
power of the frosts, and penetrate to a depth inconceiv- 
able to those who have not tested the matter practically. 
By the time that rains come in May and June the roots 
have a firn hold of the ground, and ever\thing grows 
in an extraordinary manner, while the July and early August 
rains nourish and swell the ripening ears of wheat, &e. 
Towards the end of August the winds change, and the 


almost rainless period sets in and continues throughout . 


the winter; and the crops are therefore gathered in the 
best possible condition, and there is no necessity even to 
thatch the stacks for the winter. The advantages offered 
to the stock-breeders in this country are equally great. 


Storms of sleet or wet snow are unknown on th» western | 


praries. “uch snow as dues fall is always dry and light; 
hence «attle aud horses may be left out during the whole 
winter without the possibility of suffering from wet. No 
doubt they experience intense cold, but stock-raisers are 
aware that, Where the air is dry, their cattle take no harm 
from cold. Consequently cattle can be and are raised on 
the North-West plains without the necessity for buildings 
for sheltcrmg them during the winter. ; 

From a letter by Mr. D. S. Littlejohn in the Dundee 
Advertiser we quote as follows :— : f 

‘The first question that will naturally suggest itself will 
yery probably be “How far is this country suitable for 
geitlers from the mother-country, and what are the differ- 
ences of soil and climate that might tend to rerender it 
ditteult for farmers bred at home to reconcile themselves 
to a country so distant?” I will meet this question very 
shortly. In the first place, I may say that a farmer from 
lume would have much to unlearn as well as much to 
learn on settling in Manitoba, I would not advise any one 


to emigrate to that country who is advanced in life. The 
change of habits, of scenery, and climate would be too 
severe. But for a young man willing to work and deter- 
mined to make his way, I do not think that there are 
much better chances in any field of emigration than there 
are in Manitoba. 

I think I cannot point out the advantages of the coun- 
try in a better way than by stating the objections that 
have been brought to it, and giving the answers, which I 
myself received to the many anxious inquiries I made on 
the subject. 

The chief objections to the climate of Manitoba are 

stated to be (1) the winter cold, (2) the summer heat, (3) 
the blizzards in winter, (4) thethunder storms in summer 
(5) the plague of grasshoppers, and (6) droughts. 
Mr. Littlejohn then shows that on each of these 
points there has been a good deal of exaggeration. 
Another drawback he mentions, viz, mosquitoes, 
which seem to trouble the cattle somewhat. As to 
settling in Manitoba the writer says :— 

In choosing land the preference is to be given to the 
rolling prairie ; but no one should settle in that or any 
other new country without first obtaining some personal 
experience, and the advice of natives well acquainted with 
the character of the soil. Asarule, in choosing land the 
soil that bears luxuriant crops of prairie grass and wild 
flowers is the finest land, and it is always observed that 
the wild prairie sun flower is larger or smaller in propor- 
tion to the richness or poverty of the soil * * * 

A practical man in Manitoba would not buy land affected 
with alkali. Grain does not come up at all alkaline spots. 
The strength of it kills the seed. The presence of alkali 
is indicated on the prairie by the poorness of the vegeta- 
tion. The level prairie has alkaline spots, many of them 
in unexpected places so that you may find a fine farm, 
and close to it alkaline ground where nothing will grow 
* * * In regard to settling in Manitoba, I weuld like 
to make it very clear that small parcels of land cannot 
be profitably cultivated except by a farmer working with 
his own hands, though large pieces of land of 1,000 to 
10,000 acres can, I understand, be profitably used as grain- 
growing land under a manager. I do not consider this 
part of Manitoba suitable for raising cattle on a large 
scale, as it would be too expensive to shelter and feed 
them in winter. For cattle-raising purposes Bow River or 
Peace River is the most suitable locality, the chinvok winds 
or warm breezes from the Pacific blowing over the lower 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains into these countries, and 
rendering the climate more equable than that of any other 
district in the North-West. This fits these districts for 
cattle-raising, as there the cattle can be fed out all winter 
without shelter. 

I made inquiry as ito the capital required for a farm 
with 160 acres under cultivation and 160 lying idle. Of 
course, price depends upon distance from the town; but 
I assume the distance to be 12to 14 miles. A farm of this 
kind can be got—fair dry prairie land, with about 40 to 
60 acres hay land—at from $7-50 to $10 per acre. This, 
say at $10, would amount to $3200. Breaking costs on 
160 acres are $3-50 per acre, or $560; fencing 160 acres 
costs $350: ploughing and seed, $720; horses, harness, 
ploughs, waggons, and agricultural implements, $1320 ; the 
house for the owner costs 1500; for the men $500, 
stables, barns &c.. $1000; altogether, $9150. De- 
ducting 160 acres and leaving the farm at 160 acres 
only, this cost would be reduced to $7,550. If we 
add for incidental expenses $450, we would call the 
total amount $8000 (£1,600). If some things are 
over others are under what would be required; so that 
this may be looked upon as a very fair average estimate 
of the capital necessary to be put into such a farm. On 
a farm of this size, however, the owner must do a great 
deal of work with his own hands. He will not thrive 
unless he do so, as the expense of hired labour is great. 

Therefore let any young man who thinks of emigrating 
make up his mind that he is not going to be a gentleman far- 
mer, but must work long and hard if he expects to thrive 
in these new countries. In America as here economy 
must also be studied. Many men ruin themselves by go- 
ing in for all the improved machinery, suitable perhaps 
for large farms of 5,000 to 10,000 acres, but not at all 
suitable for small farms of 160 or 320 acres. I saw in © 


- 
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many places such machines lying rusting in the sun and 
rain, which the farmer had probably half-ruined himself 
to buy. 


ee 


The latest information to hand, refers to :— 


895 
(ee, 
Imports, Deliveries and Stock. 
1882. 1881. 1880. 
lb, Ib, Ib. 

Import Jan. Ist to 31st 7,212,000 5,244,000 ~—5,470,000 

Delivery do 4,104,500 4,066,500 3 260,500 

Stock, January 31st 21,541,500 = 22,680,000 20,029,000 


Lanp Recurarions in Manrropa.—New regulations for 
the disposal of Dominion lands in Manitoba and the North- 
west Territory have just been issued by the Oanadian Go- 
vernment. They are to take effect from the 1st Feb. 1882. The 
land is divided into four classes: A. Lands within twenty- 
four miles of the Oanadian Pacific Railway. B. Lands 
within twelve miles of any other approved railway. O. 
Lands south of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way not included in class B. D. Lands other than those 
in preceding classes. The even-numbered sections (one 
mile square) in the foregoing classes are to be held ex- 
clusively for free grants and for pre-emptions, with some 
few contingent exceptions. The odd-numbered sections in 
class A are reserved for the Canadian Pacific Railway. In 
classes D, and O. these sections are offered for sale at $2, 50c. 
per acre cash. In D. the price of such lands is $2, The 

rice of preemption land is the same as for the public 
ands in the various classes, but the purchase money of 
the former is payable at the end of three years. In the 
sale of lands to Companies or individuals for colonisation 
purposes, two plans are offered for the consideration of 
the purchaser: 1. The land (odd-numbered sections only) 
to be bought at $2 per acre, payable in five years, and to 
be colonized in that period ; such colonization to consist 
in placing two settlers on homesteads on each eyen-num- 
bered section in the tract, and two settlers on each odd- 
numbered section, Homesteaders to have the right to 


preemption at §2 per acre, payable at the end 
of three years. If these conditions are _ carried 
out, a rebate of one-half the price to be allowed 


to the purchaser. 2. A tract of land may _ be 
bought at $2 per acre, payable at the time of making 
the contract; land to be colonized 
colonization to consist in placing sixty-four settlers on 
each township (thirty-six square miles). If these slipu- 
lations are complied with, a relate of $1 per acre will be 
granted. Leases of land for grazing purposes are to be 
obtained on the following terms: ‘Il wenty-one years’ lease, 
maximum area 100,000 acres; rental £2 per 1000 acres, 
and one head of cattle to be placed on the tract for every 
ten acres of its extent. Land for a farm and corral in 
connection with such may be purchased at $2 per acre. 


CEYLON TEA IN THE LONDON MARKET. 


It is satisfactory to find ‘‘ Ceylon Tea” regularly 
noticed in Minciag Lane circulars. Messrs. Hawes and 
Hertz, who furnish an ‘‘ Indian and Java Tea Report” to 
their constituents, are among those who now always 
fee our Ceylon product, Thus, in their circular of 
anuary 12th, we read :— 

Neilgherry Teas —About 300 packages from the “ Curzon” 
estate have been sold, fine liquoring Pekoe in boxes at 
2s 2d, Pekoe Souchongs 1s 7d, Broken Pekoe 11}d at 1s 54d. 

Ceylon Tea—238 packages have been offered, and sold 
mostly at good prices. 139 packages ‘ Windsor Forest” 
of good strength and quality sold as follows:—Pekoe 
Souchong Is 34d; Souchong 1s 2d; Broken Souchong 1s 14d; 
Broken Pekoe Is Ghd; Red Fannings 9$d; Dust 104d, 
Ceylon teas generally shew improvement in manufacture, 
and are taken bythe trade quite as readily as other Indian 
growths, 

And again from the Report of February, 9th we quote, 
respecting Java as well ns Nilgiri and Ceylon teas 
what will be of interest to local tea-planters :— 

Neilgherry Teas.—About 600 packages have come to 
hand of varying quality, and sold; Pekoes 1s 834d to 1s 
104d; Pekoe Souchong Is3hd to Is 9d; Souchong 1s 1}d 
to ls Ghd; Broken Pekoe and Pekoe dust 1s Sta to ls thd; 
Congou Is2}d; Broken mixed Is 24d, 

Ceylon Teas.—An invoice of Kandaloya growth sold by 
auction, Souchong Is$d; Broken Pekoe I1{d; Red leaf 
Sid. Several samples to hand, not yet on offer, show good 
guality and great improvement in make and style, 


in five years, such: 


Java Teas.—The small quantity which has come to hand 
has met with brisk demand and firm prices were reayized 
for almost all descriptions. About 1,500 chests ex “ C hye 
bassa” just arrived should meet with ready sale from the 
active demand existing for all kinds. 480 packages ex 
“Almora” were disposed of at auction on the 17th, and 
23rd ult. The following represent prices realized :—Dramaga 
Soepoei pekoe 1s 63d; Pekoe siftings 1s 53d; Souchong 
1s 1d; Congou 11d; Bagelen Pekoe souchong 1s 3d; 
Tjikoya pekoe souchong 1sld: Kedoeng Halang souchong 
1s ld. Some of these teas, more especially the Dramagas 
and Bagelens, were equal in every respect to favorite 
growths of the Indian tea. About 500 chests Ardja Sarie 
tea sold at Pekoe 1s 2d; Pekoe souchong 11d; Souchong 
93d. 1010 packages are offered by auction here today. 
7,870 packages are advertized for sale in Amsterdam on 
the 17th inst. including 1,425 packages withdrawn from 
previous auctions. 


Imports, Deliveries and Stock. 


lb. lb. lb. 
Import Jan. Ist to 31st 30,000 76,000 368,000 
Delivery de 90,506 86,000 301,000 
Stock January 31st 850,000 500,000 1,169,000 


THE COFFEE TRADE OF BRAZIL FOR 1881. 


We have now received Messrs. Kern Han & Co.’s 
Annual Market-Report, from which we quote as 
follows :— 


Looking back upon the year just closed we find that 
same presented more unpleasant features than pleasant ones. 

If the balance of a year were tobe drawn w th regard 
to the failures occurred during the same, then the year 
1881 might be considered as a favorable one for the BraziLiaNn- 
IMPORT-TRADE, because during the last 12 months, only a 
few and not very important suspensions of payments took 
place here, and itseems therefore that most importers have 
continued with the prudent system inaugurated last year 
—say, not to sell any more at credit for very long periods. 

We abstain from sifting this point again, as our last 
year’s annual report has dealt sufficiently with this matter. 

The fluctuations in exchange during the past year were less 
than during 1880 and importers have therefore but little 
to complain of the unsteadiness of the rates of exchange, 
and in general we hear that business would have been on 
the whole satisfactory to the import-trade, had not during 
the last months close competition, caused by over-import- 
ation, forced many importers to sell at very low prices. 

Now, if business in general was rather favorable to the 
IMPORT-TRADE, Wwe are sorry to say that the same was by 
no means the case with re gard to the Exporr-TRADE. 

About the principal article, COFFEE, we report below ex- 
tensively and have only to state here, that suGAr has given 
lieu [“ given lieu”? ?—Ep. C. O.} to various important tran- 
sactions, especially so during the second half of the year, 
whereas business in other produce, for exportation from our 
port, has been diminutive. 

All planters complain that with the present low range 
of prices for any of their produce they cannot exist, and 
we think that to a great extent their complaints are just, 
as not only the hands to do the work are very dear, but 
a'so the freights by rail and other expenses are much too 
high in proportion to the prices obtainable at the sea-ports. 

The planters have therefore sent a petition to the Go- 
vernment, requesting the establishment of a large ruRAL 
MortGace-Bank, which institution should advance money 
against security at cheap interest to the planters, and they 
further want either the entire or part abolishment of the 
heavy export-duties and a reduction of the excessively high- 
fares of the railways. in 

On all points the Chambers of Deputies and of the Senate, 
convoked now, will have to decide, and we trust that their 


| decision may be in favor of the agricultural class and may 


thereby contribute to the prosperity of the country, 
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As a very satisfactory progress we have to state that 
now-a-days on almost every larger plantation there are steam- 
engines and other machinery in use, and planters try their 
best to replace the dear hand-work by cheaper machine- 
work and to improve thereby as much as possible the 
quality of the coffee, 

The low range of coffee-prices and the small remuner- 
ation which planters find in consequence thereof has caused 
them also to take some other steps, which, as they hope 
may tend to attract more attention to Brazil-Coffee, which 
according to their ideas is not sufficiently appreciated in 
the consuming countries with regard to its merit. 

By private initiative planters aud commissioners arranged 
during July August of past year an exhibition of Brazil- 
Coffee, which was opened here in November and which in 
reality showed many very handsome samples of coffee. It 
must however be regretted that so far but very little of 
the fine qualities exhibited have come in the trade. 

In order to make propaganda for their coffee and 
to show to the various markets of consumption, what fine 
qualities can be had here, it was resolved to exhibit part 
of the different samples in severallarger towns of Europe 

-and the United States and, in fact, towards the end of 
last month these samples left Rio de Janeiro. 

In the interest of the planters it is to be hoped that 
the propaganda may have the desired effect, but we doubt 
that it will be the case, as according to our opinion 
Brazilian Coffee is so well known everywhere that the ex- 
penses for the several exhibitions are thrown away uslessly. 

The immigration has by no means, made that progress 
which in the interest of the country should be desired. 
The government has constantly occupied itself with this 
point, but so far no satisfactory solution has been arrived at. 

The abolitionistic movement in the country counties and 
the Chambers will doubtlessly have to occupy themselves 
with the revision of the Emancipation-Act in order to quiet 
the excited minds. 

We have nothing more to state of interest with regard 
to the interior political position, with the exception that 
the last elections—effected in November for the first time 
according to the new law—have taken place in such a quiet 
and undisturbed manner, as never before. 

During the past year foreign politics have had noinfluence 
whatever on the inward state of the Empire, this country 
having had the most agreable relations with all foreign powers. 

Itis true that our troublesome Latino-American neighbours 
have constantly been arming, so that the Brazilian Government 
could not pursue the former apathic attitude, but was forced 
also to re-organize its army and navy, so that now Brazil is in 
a position to rebut with energy any attack which might 
be made. 

These armings have devoured large sums, so that the 
financial position of this country has not improved, which 
fact is clearly indicated by the present low rates of exchange. 

At the close of the last and the beginning of the new year 
the value of the 6 0/o Stocks was K1:055000 to 1:060000 
excl. Dividend, that of the 1868 Gold loan R1:290 000 and 
that of the 1879 Gold loan, which is payable in coupons 
in Europe and here, R1:118$000. 

The customhouse returns of the year 1881 show a decrease 
of R1,255:550$404 against those of the previous year, being 
during last year R41,624:171$268 against R42,879:721§672 
during 1880. 

Oorrrr.—If we look back upon coffee-trade in general 
and specially on that part of it which is done by the 
Brazils, during the year just closed, we do not find any 
feature presenting a pleasant remembrance. 

With but short intervals the articie has pursued a falling 
tendency and the decline in prices, which is over twenty 
per cent within the last 12 months, can have been ad- 
vantageous to but very little* people. 

Business on the whole was languid. 

In consequence of the heavy failures in New York 
and Boston during December 1880 the United-States 
markets, our principal customers, had been weakened, and 
throughout the year 1881 they operated with utmost 
caution, purchasing only for immediate wants, whereas the 
speculation did not touch the article. 

In Europe confidence seemed to set in on account of 
the low range of prices, but it was lost again, when by a 
speculative consortion [association or “ring.”—Ep. O. O.] 

# Lhe worthy brokers mean “few” persons.—Hp, O, O. 


in Havre large quantities of coffee were bought and stored 
up there and even in the United States the large stocks 
accumulated in Havre had a depressing effect and proved 
to be a drawback to anysound developement of business. 

People on the whole have the idea, that the production 
of coffee is no more in a right proportion to the consump- 
tion and this question is so far not yet settled. 

The principal reason of the rapidly increasing production 
were the relatively very high prices which ruled during 
the years 1871, 1572, 1873 and 1874, and as planters made 
then a splendid profit, they laid out everywhere new plant- 
ations and brought the production to the present height, 
which according to the opinion of many people must be 
considered as the culminating point, it being taken for 
granted that a much larger production cannot be reached, 
if coffee prices do not rise again, as the remuneration 
which the planters find in present prices does not give them 
sufficient incitement to increase their production still more. 


Now, supposing that we would have for sometime to 
come the same large supply of coffee, as at present, the 
question is: can the consumption master the large ayail- 
able quantity of coffee, and if so, which is the lowest range 
of prices, necessary to call forth such an increase of con- 
sumption that production and consumption are again in a 
right proportion ? 

Low prices are for an article like coffee the most power- 
ful means for an increase of the consumption, and if—as 
itis a well known fact—during 1873/74 even the highest 
prices ever known could not birng down materially the 
consumption, how quickly must it increase with prices rang- 
ing 5U to 60 per cent below those ruling 7 to 8 years ago. 

Onur opinion is that ere long the consumption will become 
larger, say rise in due proportin to the production, and 
that only one small Brazil-crop will sutiice to re-establish 
the equilibrium. 

One point, and a very important one, must also be borne 
in mind and that is the fact, that for those planters, whose 
plantations are very far in the interior, it is at present 
prices no more remunerative to send their coffee, especi- 
ally the lower qualities, to the sea-port, as the expenses 
for freizht etc. are in many casesas large, sometimes even 
larger than the price obtamable at the sea—port. 

If coffee-prices decline further, we shall see this occur- 
rence take place still more frequently and hundreds of 
planters will then be obliged to remain with their coffee 
until an advance in prices allows them to dispose of their 
produce favourably. ; : 2 

It is impossible to foresee, whether this point will take 
proportions which may alter the course of the article, 
but we deem it right to call thereto the attention of our 
friends. ; d 

The year 1881 began with prices of 5$000 for “Goodfirst’, 
and 4$250 for “Ordinaryfirst”; up till middle of May th 
movement was a steaslily downward one, reaching its lowes 
point with about 4$450 for “Goodfirst” and about 3550 tot 
‘‘Ordinaryfirst” towards end of May. 

krices then began to pursue a rising tendency which 
lasted throughout June, July, up till the end of August and 
the quotation for ‘ Goodfirst” rose as high as 4$800 and 


‘that for “Ordinaryfirst’ to about 3$800. 


From middle of September towards end of the year the 
tendency was on the whole again a declining one, and we 
closed the year with prices of about 4$20) for “Goodfirst” and 
38450 for “Ordin ryfirst”, which prices, compared with 


' those ruling at the beginning of 1881, show a decline of about 


800 reis per 10 Kilos, say from 16 to 20 per cent.—In the 
free on boatd prices the decline is still heavier, say from 
20 to 25 per cent, as the rates of exclange as well as 
those of freights were much lower in December 1881 than 
in January 1881, 

The quality of the 1881/82 crop was on the whole 
satisfactory, showing on the average a fair proportion ot 
well cleaned coffee of good bean, 

‘« Superiors ”’ were in the beginning of the crop-year very 
scarce, but later on they were pretty well represented in the 
stock ; “ Goodfirst ”’ ‘Regular-first” and “ Ordinary first”’ 
were abundant. The latter quality being very much sought 
after has of late become scarcer. ‘ Goodsecond ’? and 
“ Ordinarysecond ’ have not been over-abundant and of 
late haye even become scarce, as it does not pay the 
planters to send lower stuff to the market, for which they 
must accept prices, covering in many cases not eyen the 
expenses for freight and forwarding charges, 
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The total export from Rio de Janeiro during the year 
1881 amouited, as will be seen from the table below, to 258,313 
tons against 202,124 tons in 1880 and 205,827 tons in 
1879, thus showing an increase of about 56,000 tons against 
1880 and of about 52,000 tons against 1879. However com— 
paring the shipments during the second semester only of 
the last three years, the increase of 1881 is only about 
cer, tons against 1880, but about 383,000 tons against 


SHIPMENTS OF CoFFEE FROM RIO DE JANEIRO. 


3 from 1st January to 31st December. 

: Gms = te = =\ 
a 1879. 1880. 1881, 
Tons. Tons. Tous. 
‘ North of @urope... 47,188 61,583 80,404 
4 Mediterranean... ... 18,434 21,482 28,864 
Europe... cnc «-. 65,622 83,065 109,268 
United States... ... « 131,900 105,993 130,682 
Cape, tundries & Coastw, 8,805 13,066 18,363 
Total... 206,327 202,124 258,313 


from 1st July to 31st December 


— ———_—_- — 


= 
1879. 1880. 1881. 
‘Tons, Tons, Tons. 
North of Europe... 17,728 39,828 89,169 
Medite::anean.,.. 9,711 16,561 14,296 
Europe... Ai 27,439 66,389 53,455 
United States... ... ws 74,882 70,065 77,293 
Cape, Su: dries & Constw. ... 3,298 8,023 7,638 
Total... 105,119 134,4-2 138,396 


SurpMENrs ov Corren FROM SANTOs. 
from lst ‘anuary to 3lst December. 


— — a ~ 
1879. 1880, 181- 
‘ons. Tons. Tons. 
Burope... x6 +» 55,859 50,656 69,023 
United States... ... miata Lasle, 15,959 11,123 
Total... 67,972 62,615 80,146 
from Ist July to 31st December, 
— ————_———_--—. — ~ 
1879. 1880, 1881. 
‘Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Burope... “fe a. 23,426 25,314 38,073 
United States... .. Bienen, G07, 8,846 6,084 
Total... 31,733 34,160 44,157 
 Tnourprinted report of Ist July 1881, we 
estimated the 1881-82 crop to be about +. 9,200,000 bags 


‘and calculating that of former crops there re- 
mained in the Interior and in Rio de Janciro 
at that date about one . are + 1,500,000 ,, 


++4,700,090 bags 
of which we expected that about nn ++-4,400,000 ,, 
would come for export during the 12 months, from Ist July 
1881 to 30th June 1882. 

As stated already in our report of 1st December 1881, we 
are still of the opinion that these figures will prove cor- 
rect, provided, of course, that the weather will permit to 
bring the total of the ayuilable quantity of coffee to shipment 
up to 380th June a. c. 

According to the above table, there were shipped from 1st 
July to 8lst December 1881, 138,396 tons, equal to about 
2,872,500 bags, and in order to reach the above-mentioned 
re of 4400,000 bags, there are still somewhat above 
2,000,000 bags of coffee wanting. 

Several of our neighbours, who had put down the 1881-82 
 erop to amount to only about 3 millions of bags, have— 

as far as has come to our knowledge—heightened their 

estimates to about 34 to 4 millions of bags, and others who 

had estimated the stock of old coffee on Ist July 1881, 

in tho interior to be only about 4 million of bags, have 

corrected this figure into a higher one, so that more or loss 
all exporters agree that we shall seo an export from Ist 

July 1881 to 80th Juno 1882 of about 43—44 millions of 


eerie nee. 
Na regard to the coming crop (1882-833) it is as yet 
95 


the available quantity would be about .. 


“4 
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too early to name any approximately correct figure. 

The reports spread out in September, October and Novem- 
ber, that the coming crop had severely suffered by drought 
etc., have proyed to be exaggerated and ptemature, because 
the crop promises to give a very good result, especially with 
regard to quantity. We consider it, however, our duty to re- 
quest our friends not to believe too much in yery sanguine 
reports, which of lato have been in circulation and which 
have spoken of fabulous figures, and. if we were to name 
a figure, wo might say that we may count at all events 
upon a minimum of at least 4 millions of bags. 

With the large Brazil crops, which we must expect hence- 
forward, our friends must accustom themselyes nowadays 
to deal with very big figures, and a fair average Rio-crop 
must now be calculated to be from 4 to 4} millions of bags, 
but as stated above—as long as prices are on the present low 
level—the whole available quantity will not come to the sea- 
ports for exportation, as especially the low qualities will be 
kept back in the interior in expectation of better times. 


COFFEE MIXTURES. 


The miserable state of the home coffee trade and the 
constant decline in consumption, in the face of cheaper 
prices and of far lower duties than of old, are subjects 
which attract general attention. Twenty years ago 
the home consumption of coffee was 1°21 lb. per head. 
Bonded prices were then about 5s per cwt above what 
they were in 1881, and the duty was 23s 4d higher. 
Though the first cost of coffee was thus, say, 3d per 
lb. lower in 1881 than in 1861, the home consumption 
in theformer year had fallen to 0°92 lb per head, a 
decrease of 24 per cent. Inthe same period, the con- 
sumption of every other article of grocery produce 
per head of the population had increased in the 
most marked way ; but, if coffee had simply held 
its own since 1581, we should have used 18,750 
tons in 1881, instead of only 14,216 tons. The coffee 
consumption per head last year is the lowest recorded 
for forty years, and yet the babits of the country 
have in that period altered, if at all, strongly in 
favour of the so-called temperance drinks, such as 
tea and coffee. It is a moderate ihing to say that 
the coffee consumption of the Kingdom ought to be 
double what it is. Why, then, is it not so? To 
give a full reply would be difficult, but one cause 
is strongly suspected by the trade, and that is, that 
coffee does not get fair play. It is obvious to all 
who look into the shop windows, that it seems to 
be considered a recommendation to offer any sort of 
“mixture” or “ substitute” in the place of pure 
coffee. The value of that beverage consists in the 
gentle nerve-stimulant which it contains, and it would 
surely be unfair to it to offer in its name the most 
meritorious of compounds, consisting of valuable, 
though inexpensive, charred roots or stalks, or of 
roasted peas, or other seeds or fruits—with the ad- 
dition of only a smill portion of the substance with 
the title of whichit is labelled. The extraneous sub- 
stances may possess every virtue under the sun; they 
may be dietetic or aperient, or stimulate the liver or 
other organs, as is said to be the case with some 
of them but the trade naturally object to their being 
labelled coffee, for which, however, they do not go 
so far as to claim medicinal virtues. ‘To what ex- 
tent these admixtures are carried it is difficult to 
say, but it has been held by the magistrates that a 
compound of 80 and 90 per cent of toreign substance 
and 20 or 10 per cent. of coffee, may be legally sold 
under the name of the latter, so long as the fact that 
other substances are mixed is declared at the time of 
sale. This state of things is considered by the coffee 
trade to be altogether unjust to themselveer. Such 
compound, whatev.c its medicinal or other virtues, 
would be altogether wanting in the essential constit- 
uents of coffer, and the public would soon insensibly 
find this out. The craving among every race of man 
for some non-intoxicating nerye stimulant, either in tea, 
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coffee, chocolate, cocoa, mat tobacco, the kava bowl, 
the betel nut, or other similar substances, is evidently 
a natural one, and the system after a time would find 
that the so-called ‘‘ coffee” does not impart what it 
expects, and tea would be taken in its place. If the 
public simply want a warm drink, why should they not 
take diluted pea or lentil soup, which would cost far 
less than 1s. per pound for the raw material, and would 
be nutritious as well as hot. The practice of mixing 
is reaching such an extent, that there is a feeling grow- 
ing among the coffee trade that these admixtures should 
be treated under the Adulteration Acts, unless the 
quantity of coffee they contain be clearly declared by 
word of mouth or by label at time of sale. Further, 
the long-suffering trade appear to thiuk that no 
substance ought to be allowed to be labelled coffee at 
all, even with a declaration of admixture, unless the 
preponderating ingredient be cotfee, and that in any 
case the name of the substance admixed ought to be 
stated. It may be mentioned that the latest ‘‘substit- 
ute” discovered for coffee consists of charred cabbage 
stalks, the precise value of which, as an article of diet, 
is not mentioned in the ordinary scientific handbooks. 
Not even the coffee trade would desire to detract 
from the dietetic merits of burnt cabbage stalks, and 
all they ask is that they should be offered under their 
own name, so that they may owe the large sale to 
which they may attain, to their owo merits, and 
not to the name of coffee.—Produce Markets’ Review. 


TROPICAL PRODUCE IN AUSTRALIA. 
(From Greig & Murray's Circular.) 
MELBOURNE, 15th February 1882. 


SuGar.— We have to report a large business in this staple 
during the month, transactions covering 4,000 tons. Not- 
withstanding the heavy shipments that have come forward 
the mirket has shown wonderful elasticity, and nearly all 
the cargoes to hand haye passed to the trade. 


QUEENSLAND SuGAR.—The principal feature has been the 
sale of 140 tons brewing crystals at £33 to £34. ‘The 
quality shews great improvement, and is fast approaching 
Mauritius production. 


Fist Sucar.—50 tons, ex “Suva,” principally from the 
Stanlake Lee Refining Company, sold at £31/10 to £32 for 
yellows. The quality is improved. 


Inpran TEA.—Another extensive sile was held on the 
9th instant, when 4,650 halfchests, selected. by the Calcutta 
Syndicate, was offered. As uo auction of any importance 
has been held since last November, the trade were well 
prepared to purchase, and, as was fully expected, the cata- 
logue, consisting of 143 lots, was run through in a very 
short space of time. Owing to the prices going at full 
valuations many of the traders were not able to fully com- 
plete their anticipated purchases. A great deal of difficulty 
is experi:nced in placing saleable valuations on these teas, 
consequently the biddings were in many instances started 
at prices much under which they ultimately fetched; this 
was very noticeable in broken orange pekoes, which must 
be quoted at a good advance on late rates. Choicest Dar- 
jeeligs were not offered in any quantities. Samples that 
we have seen, representing sales made in London, too 
plainly show that this District’s teas cannot be procured, 
unless at better prices than we aro able to give. In one 
or two instances doubt has been expressed as to the truth- 
fulness of the marking of this fuvored tea on the packages; 
it is to be hoped that such a shor'sighted policy will not 
be of frequent occurrence; the Syndicate brand should be 
a guarantee as to the genuineness of their teas, 


Japans,—A bold attempt of the Japanese merchants, aided 
by their Government, to introduce on a large scale their 
black leaf Congous was tried on the 2nd instant, when 
a shipment comprizing a variety of qualities, aggregating 
2,390 halfchests, were submitted {o auction. The teas how- 
ever did not seem to please, and the whole had to be passed 
with the exception of a few small lots, 


LIBERIAN COFFEE IN CEYLON: SIZE OF 
BEANS; ‘PERPETUAL PICKING”: THE 
UDAGAMA AND GALLE ESTATES. 


To some it is a conclusive objection against Liberian 
coffee that the beans are not large in proportion to 
the size of the cherries. The question was being dis- 
cussed on board a recently-arrived mail-steamer, 
when a Dutch passenger, proceeding to visit his estates 
in Java, intervened with an emphatic condemnation 
of the new coffee on this very ground of large cherries 
but small beans. The objection seems as valid as 
that of the Irishman to the guinea which he saw 
lying on the road. ‘‘ By jabers!” said Paddy, ‘‘I’m 
not going to be chated again: I lost two shillings 
by the last one I found.” ‘This was because for a 
worn coin he had received only nineteen shillings in 
change, instead of twenty-one. There are, no doubt, 
varieties of Liberian coffee which give small beans, 
but surely no one will have the temerity to assert 
that on the average the beans from a Liberian coffee 
plantation do not considerably exceed in size average 
beans of Arabian coffee. Certain we are that the 
beans from selected bushes on UDAPOLLA are larger 
than the largest which can be gathered from the old 
kind. Perhaps those interested will institute a com- 
parison between a pound of select Liberian beans and 
a pound of largest sized plantation, counting the number 
of beans which go to each pound. [Since the above 
was written, we had the opportunity of referring the 
question to so competent an authority as Mr. R. 
Porter, who writes :— 

‘*You will perhaps be surprized to hear that, in 
last year’s UDAPoLLA crops there were 43 per cent of 
extra large beans above No. 1 size, against 6 to 64 
per cent in very fine high-grown Arabian coffee. 

“Tt is quite true that there are many Liberian 
beans not larger than Arabian beans, but the above 
figures show that a very large percentage are much 
larger.” 

If the objection were that so large a portion of theener- 
gies of the tree were thrown‘into the task of elaborating 
masses of mucilaginous matter, wecould easier'underatand 
it ; although the obvious answer would be that none 
of the pulp is removed from the soil, but is restored 
to it, when properly treated as manure, 

A very intelligent German gentleman, Mr. Mhor, 
the advantage of whose company we had on a recent 
voyage from Java to Singapore, he being en route to 
his properties at Deli, in Sumatra, offered a more 
valid objection by adducing the number of trees which 
grew up tall and slim, without sending out primaries, 
There can be no doubt that from imported seed a 
certain proportion of these objectionable plants re- 
sult, but, after all, they are only exceptions, and pro- 
bably their habit could be altered were they cut down 
to within a foot or six inches of the ground and 
allowed to grow up again. We should be glad to 
know if any experiments in this direction have been 
tried. A gentleman, who has gone extensively into 
the culture of the new coffee in the Southern Province, — 
and who deems the experiment successful, writes to 


us :— 

‘«My experience with stumps does not agree with 
yours. I had two hundred plants, most of them three 
feet high and more, sent out. They had been sen 


~ 
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from Liberia to London in ordinary packing cases, 
and were forwarded to me without any covering and 
in the original cases. I have got 195 of them growing, 
over 23 years old now.” 
This is reassuring as to the ability of well-grown plants, 
to bear ‘‘ stumping,” and also long carriage. The gentle- 
man from whom we have quoted, writes further :— 
“T send you the daily memoranda sent me by 
Mr. from ——- . Picking is still going on 
at the same rate, and I don’t know when it is likely 
to stop. We are picking off 30 acres, three years 
old Jast November and December. (The first plant 
was put in the ground on the 2lst October), There 
is another 22 acres about eight months younger, from 
which we are picking too. The plants are 10x10 
apart, So far as one can judge the thing is a success,” 
Our friend might safely use less qualified language. On 
looking over the daily memoranda, which extend from 
12th Jany. to 2nd March, we find that, besides 774 
bushels dry coffee despatched, 141 were drying on 
12th Jany., while 10 were picked on that day. Then 
came 12 picked on the 15th, and so on until the 
17th, when 23 bushels were gathered and the remark 
made, ‘‘Crop is again ripening on new clearings.’ 
On the 18th the picking was 25 bushels ; 19th, 27 ; 20th 
16 ; (only 4 day at work, owing to rain) 21st, 27 ; and 80 
on, until 25th Jany., when the report is ‘‘ A good blossom 
out this morning: picking stopped.” Nevertheless 14 
bushels were picked on the 26th ; 20 on the 27th until 26 


were picked on 3rd February and 27 on the 4th; 


_ Americans have have it, in their dry state ? 


the same figure being attained on the 6th ; 28 on the 
7th and so on until on 11th February 32 were obtained. 
Up to 20th February 883 bushels had been picked 
and asmall blossom was out on that day. The total 


picked from the commencement of the year to 2nd 


March—a period of two months was—945 bushels ; while 
there were no signs of cessation, but rather of steady 
increase. As, in this case, the cherries seem to be dried 
on the estate and then sent to Galle for preparation, 
we should be much obliged if our courteous corre- 
spondent would afford us information as to the mode 
adopted to clean the beans, and their quality as com- 
pared with others pulped on the place of growth, 
Ave the cherries soaked, or are they ‘‘hulled,” as the 
We sup- 
pose the latter, and, althoughthe beans may not be 
quite so free of ‘‘silver skin” as those regularly 
pulped, we have no doubt of their fine flavour. Ac- 
cording to Laborie, the French planters of San Domingo 
always dried the coffee intended for their own use, in 
the cherry, and kept it sofor several years. By these 
means, Lahorie alleged, a superior flavoured coffee was 


obtained. Whnt is the result of experience here on 
this point ? 
All the information which reaches us regarding 


Liberian coffee leads us to believe that, although this new 
prodict is not entirely exempt from attacks of insects 
in ite early stages and fungus later on, it remains true 


to its comparatively robust character, its rapid growth | 


and its exceptional bearing properties. We are, 


therefore, sanguine of its ultimate succesy. 


After we had written the above, 
communication stating that the estates at Udugama, 
in the Southern Province, are well worthy of a visit, 
which we trust we may soon find time to pay, 


we 


received a | 


Meantime, we trust our correspondent will forgive 
us, if we extract, for the benefit of our readers, 
information which is probably as new to most of 
them as it is new and gratifying to us. Those south- 
ern estates are believed to be the first where nut- 
megs and pepper have ever been regularly cultivated 
in the island by Europeans, as they are in the Straits, 
There are already 87 acres planted with nutmegs and 72 
with pepper, which acreage will be doubled in both pro- 
ducts this year. Besides this, there are 310 acres of Li- 
berian coffee planted, some of which is in bearing, and 
238 acres being planted this year, The small acreage in 
tea promises exceedingly well, and the land and 
climate appear well suited to it. There is any ex- 
tent of jungle in the district suitable and available for 
the above products. Cinchona Calisaya and Ledgeriana 
are both growing well. From seed put into the nursery in 
April, there are plants 2 feet high: will they, it is asked, 
have any quinine? They look very healthy. The Liberian 
coffee has had one small, and one very fine blossom, 
and another is in spike. Malabar cardamoms, 18 
months old, are commencing to shew signs of blos- 
som, and their growth is equal to any ever seen in 
the island. Government have given the district a 
post office and are thinking of providing a bridle- 
path, as a short cut to Galle. Any amount of Sin- 
halese labour is available, and as much Tamil as the 
planters want. About 400 mangosteen plants have 
been put out in each estate, and they are coming on 
well. The distance from Galle is 26 miles, 24 of 
which is by cart road. A traveller can, by leaving 
Galle at 6 am., get there to breakfast. All the land 
in the district is felled only in the hollows, leaving 
all prominent ridges in jungle; so that it is hoped 
to have no bad patches on any of the estates. There 
are 1,000 acres now under cultivation on 6 estates, 
All this is very cheering in the midst of depression 
from the position of our old staple. We trust that, 
besides the main product of Liberian coffee, nutmegs 
and pepper may be successful, and also that the 
prince of all tropical fruits, the mangosteen, may at 
length be naturalized in Ceylon, Mangosteens were 
in full season—plentiful, cheap and delicious when 
we were in Java In Singapore the season was over, 
but we took special note of the fact that the most 
flourishing mangosteen orchards were in semi-swampy 
flats. 


Before this goes to press, aplanter, who ought to 
know more about ‘‘New Products” and especially 
Liberian coffee than any other man in the 
writes to us in this strain :— 


island, 


 Wrom all the industries I have seen since my re- 
turn to the island, [ think Liberian coffee looks the 
most prosperous, Cocoa is very encouraging, and will 
in time bear well, but it does not give a return as 
goon as Liberian, 


“‘T do not know how it is in the rest 
but here, north of Kandy, 
than our share of rain. 


of Ceylon, 


we are having far more 


‘ Returning to Liberian coffee, we have upon‘ Liberia 
estate every expectation of picking 400 ewt., which, 
owing to the estate having first been planted 12 12 
is off really few more than half the right number of 
trees—say 60 acres.” 
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SPECIMENS OF GOLD-BHARING QUARTZ 
FROM VICTORIA AND THE GOLD PROSPECTS 
IN CHYLON. 


Apart from the fact that prospecting for gold is going 
on inour island, the Ceylon Commissioner to the Mel- 
bourne Exhibition would have considered it part of his 
duty to have obtained for the colony he represented 
representative specimens of gold-bearing quartz and 
pyzites. As mere geological and minerological illust- 
rations, a8 indications of the prevailing characters and 
constituents of gold-bearing strata, the collection would 
be interesting to scientific men. But the possibility of 
a paying gold-field occurring in Ceylon adds a fresh 
interest to the contents of the little box, which the 
Commissiover owed to the courtesy of Mr. Barnard, 
F. G.S., Registrar of the Ballarat School of Mines, a 
most valuable institution, where, for very moderate 
fees, pupils, including working miners, are taught the 
whole cirele of the sciences, ranging from Mathematics, 
Drawing and Surveying, Geology and Botany, Magnet- 
ism and Telegraphy (female pupils taught) down to 
Chemistry, Engine-driving, and under-ground mining, 
As the latter pursuit involves constant liability to ac- 
cident, the pupils who are qualifying themselves for 
taking charge of shafts and mines receive a thorough 
and practical training, not only in Materia Medica and 
Physiology, butin the treatment of wounds and fract- 
ures. We are not likely to forget our night visit 
to the School at Ballarat, when the enthusiastic surgi 
eal lecturer, Dr. Ussher, imprisoned us in his class-room-= 
until we had seen a tall, strong young fellow bound 
and bandaged and pinioned, so that he resembled a 
mummy! No language of ours can be too strong to 
express the sense we feel of the advantages enjoyed 
by the youth of Victoria, in being able, after com- 
mon school age (15) to receive at slight expense a 
very high scientific and praatical training at either 
the Mining School at Ballarat or the sister institu- 
tion at Sandhurst. The life and soul of the latter 
is Mr, Alex. Bayne, to whom, as to Mr. Barnard, 
and also Mr. Cosmo Newberry of the Melbourne 
Technological Museum, the Ceylon Commissioner was 
indebted for great courtesy and much information of 
a very valuable kind. 
theories, a8 probable solutions of the questions we 
were ever asking. ‘‘How came the gold to form in 
the rocks and especially how came the particles to 


aguregate?” Our inclination is to believe that gold, 


like quartz, was deposited from water, but that goes 
but a small way to clear up the mystery. Before 
handing over the collection of auriferous quartz 
from the Ballarat Museum to Mr. Bruce, to 
be by him placed at the disposal of Government, 


we sought and obtained permission to place the 
box at the disposal of our local geologist and 


mineralogist, Mr. Alex. Dixon, for inspection and 
report, the report to be published in the Observer. 
We at the same time sent Mr. Dixon our private 
collection vf specimens, of rocks, metals and roasted 
and crushed pyrites. On the latter Mr. Dixon will 
have something to say in due time. His report on 
the collection intended for Government, 


We heard and discussed many 


and which | lustre, Composition is sulphide of lead and a little — 


collection we think it probable Government will place 
in the Economic Museum, we now append :— 

Notes oN AURIFEROUS QUARTZ SPECIMENS FROM 

BALLARAT. 

This is a representative collection of quartz, more 
or less auriferous, presented by the Ballarat School of 
Mines to the representative of the Ceylon Court. These 
specimens show the mode of occurrence of gold and 
its associated minerals from the district around Ballarat. 
They are well worthy the attention of all in- 
terested in gold in Ceylon. Ballarat is situated in 
the colony of Victoria, one of the richest gold-pro- 
ducing districts of Australia, The geological formation 
is chiefly metamorphic schist or slates of silurian age. 

Our Ceylon rocks are metamorphic, in several parts 
chistose and no doubt of Paleozoic age. 

In Victoria gold was first obtained from alluvium 
and then followed its extraction from the quartz 
rock. From this colony from 1851-65, no less than 
30,422, 591,0z, were exported to the value of £121,690, 363, 
This passed through the Custom house, and it has been 
estimated that nearly 4,000,000 oz. were sent away 
otherwise. 

From 1868-78 the gold extracted from alluvium was 
over 6 million ounces, while that from quartz was 
over 64 million oz. There has been a steady decrease 
from the alluvial deposits; and from the quartz, the 
amount has not increased since 1877. 

One nugget found at Ballarat weighed 184lb and 
was valued at £8,376 10s 6d. 


SPECIMENS, 


No. 1, 2,3.—This is a milky white quartz veined 
over with mispickel (arseno-pyrites). Free gold is visible 
as granules and as plates amongst mispickel. This 
quartz contains 7 oz, to the ton. ‘The reef is in meta- 
morphic schist 200 feet from the surface and 1,400 feet 
above the sea level. Locality, Owen’s river. In No. 2, 
the gold is more distinctly visible than in No. 1, and 
in 2and 3 itis visible but sparingly. 

[Mispickel (arsenical-iron-pyrites) is of a tin or silver 
white colour inclining to steel grey, crystallizing in 
rhombic prisms, Its composition is bisulphide and 
arsenide of iron. Generally from 30 to 36 % iron; 41 
to 45 % arsenic and 18 to 21 % sulphur. | 

No. 4.—This is a milky white quartz very com- 
pact and less veined with mispickel than the preced- 
ing. Gold is distinctly visible. The yield of this is 
loz. tothe ton and the reef occurs in metamorphic 
schist. Depth 1,120 feet at 293 feet below sea level. 
Locality, Stawell. ; 

No. 5,—Dirty white quartz of great specific gravity, 
full of iron pyrites which crystallizes in cubic form ~ 
and faces often striated and of a pale brass yellow 
color. Note the difference between this pyrite and the 
former mispickel. No gold is visible. It yields 15 dwt. 
to the ton taken from a depth of 300 feet at an eleva- — 
tion of 1,600 feet above sea level. Locality Gordon, — 

No. 6.—A quartz of very loose texture, somewhat — 
resembling a breccia of a reddish colour, due to iron. 
It is highly ferruginous with most brilliant irrides- — 
cent hues, due to the films of iron oxide. 
two specks of gold are visible with a magnifying 
glass. It has a felspathic external surface. It yields — 
10dwt. to the ton. Depth 250 feet; above sea-level — 
1,140 ft; locality, Sebastopol, Ballarat. 

No. 7.—A dense flaky quartz, somewhat ferruginous 
with a considerable quantity of metal viz. argen- — 
tiferous galena and auriferous pyrites. Note the peculiar — 
shade of pyrite differing from the brassy iron one, 
This specimen was taken from a depth of 60 feet at 
90 ft. above sea-level. Locality St. Arnand. 5 

[Galena crystallizes in the cubic form with a per- 
fect cleavage. Its color is a lead grey with metallic 3 : 


One or © 
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sulphide of silver. If the silver isin sufficient quantity 

to be worth extracting it is termed argentiferous. | 
No, 8.—A dirty white quartz, compact in texture, 
full of cavities with crystalline quartz. A little 
mispicked occurs.No gold is visible to the naked eye but 
slight specks show with the aid of a magnifying glass. 
Yield 60z to ton. Depth 240 ft.; above sea-level 
1080 ; locality Ballarat. 
No, 9.—A whitish looking quartz, somewhat glassy, 
with auriferous pyrites, a few specks of mispickel 
occur. Gold is not visible. Yields 18 dwt. to the ton 
and was taken from a depth of 1,200 feet at 200 ft. 
above sea-level. Locality, Clunes. 
No. 10.—A white quartz stained reddish by iron. 
A little chlorite is present. It has a curious mamimi- 
lated quartz surface on one side with an iron casing 
below. ‘Chere is apeculiar tinge of iron which is very 
common in Ceylon quartz, Gold is distinctly visible, 
Depth 60 ft. at 2080 above sea-level. Locality Daylesford. 
: No. 11.—Quartz of a milky white character with a 
slate-wall. Gold is distinctly visible on this slaty-wall 
along with a little auriferous pyrite. Depth 600 ft. at 
1,200 ft. above sea-level. Locality, Blackwood. 
No. 12. —Dirty white quartz with a beautiful mass 

of rock crystai, the crystals being a double hexagonal 

yramid. <A little arseno-pyrite is present but gold 

is not distinctly visible. Depth 300 feet at 1,150 above 
sea-level. Locality, Ballarat. 

Nos. 13 and 14,—Beautiful, white, milky quortz with 
auriferous pyrites, blende and galena Free gold is very 
distinctly visible in both specimens along with the 
blende. (14 is a very rich specimen), Depth 450 feet 
at 400 above sea-level.—Locality Maldon. 

[Blende or black jack crystallizes mostly in dodeca- 
hedrona ; it is usually black or brown, Composition is 
sulphide of zine. ] 

No, 15 —A whitish quariz much stained with iron, 
causing it tolook reddish. Gold is distinetly visible on 
the iron ore studded all over its weathered face. Depth 
80 feet at 1,400 above sea level.—Locality Ballarat. 

No. 16 —A bluish glassy quartz; very cavernous. Gold 
is distinctly visible in the caverns and on other parts. 
Depth 900 feet at 60 below sea-level. Locality Stawell. 


7 Chief points noticeable in collection :— 
: 1. The great density of the quartz. 
+2, The compactness of the quartz except in 6 and 7 
q which show that compactness is not a necessary 
characteristic. 
3. The general association with other metals, 


k 
i 
¥ 


Il, 12 «nd 13, asfar as general appearance goes are cold 


 ofother minerals. White is the prevalent color in this 
collection, stai-ed variously wit) iron. 

6. The quartz being in crystalline condition is not 
a sign of its containing no gold. See No. 12, 

6. The visibility of gold is worth nil for Nos, 1, 5 
and §, are rich in gold. 1t has recently been stated 
that assayers are of no use. We.are told we must be 
able to see and judge by the eye as to whether a quartz 


j 


If we see the gold and know that it extends in the 
qnartz, we then know without assay that it will pay 
and its extraction may by ab once begun with. 
Assaying of fair samples is very necessary. ‘here is 
not sufficient sight-evidence in many varieties of 
quartz to warrant gold being there in paying quantity. 
Hven the rough amalgamation process, so commonly 
used by the miner is unreliable where the gold occurs 
with pyrites. Nor cin the amalgamation process be 
successfully used for its extraction in euch cases, ¢.9., 


ihe 


4. The colour of quartz is nil in determining gold. | 
 Tfneed not look warm, as has often been stated, for | 


and decidedly hungry, destitute of caverns and cestiiute | 


reef will pay and that it is a poor tale to have it | 
tested. However such statements are not worth much. | 


three samples of suriferous pyrites were operated 
npon not long ago. 

(a) From Siberia which contained l00 grams to the ton. 

(b) Venezuela Ls 800 

(c) California 7% 150 5 
The first yielded all its gold by amalgamation.’ Uhe 
two others, both in the raw state and after roasting, 
yielded only insignificant quantities. From further ex- 
periment, it was inferred that the presence of antimony 
and arsenic prevent amalgamation, 

The tailings of old mines are now being re-worked by 
the ‘ Chlorine process” or by the still better method de- 
vised by Mr. W. A. Dixon. See “‘ Directions for extract- 
ing gold, silver, and other metals from pyrites. Pro- 
ccedings of the Royal Society, vol, 20.” 

Ceylon quartz is rather too g assy in appearance 
and from many localities is destitute of metal of 
any kind, or having caverns either empty or filled 
with earthy matter. The pyrites are of too brassy a 
nature. Mowever, we have quartz partaking of the 
character of Nos. 6 and 16 in Hewaheta and Kamboda. 
A somewhat similar quartz to 10 and 15 occurs in 
Balangoda and the district around. 

In the Nawalapitiya district, we have a quartz 
partaking of the nature of 11, 12, 13, but no metal 
is visible. The mineral galena, mispickel and blende 
have not been recorded up to the present time as 
occurring in this island. 

Mr. Dixon, we know, has judged rightly in stating 
that the mere colour of quartz is no certain criterion 
of its value. We took with us to Melbourne a 
specimen of gold-bearing quartz from the Alpha Mine 
in Southern India, and, judging by what we had seen 
in Dewalah, we expected to find the specimens of 
Australian gold-bearing quartz sent to the Melbourne 
Exhibition full of pyrites and rusty coloured. Some 
such quartz we did find exhibited, but the leading 
specimens (some of them immense blocks) were pure 
white, shading away to grey. A person acquainted 
with only the surface quartz of Devalah would 
certainly never bave suspected the existence of 
gold in pure white and occasionally crystalline 
quartz. The uneducated eye, therefore, is here at 
fault, but the merest tyro soon learns the value 
of ‘‘ Black Jack,” or blende as an indication of the 
presence of gold, equally with mundie (iron or ar- 
senical pyrites) and galena. Blende, Mr. Dixon ex- 
plains, is a sulphide of zine, while galena is com- 
posed mainly of sulphide of lead ; sometimes rich in 
sulphide of silver. We suspect that neither ‘ black 
Jack” nor galena exist in Ceylon, any more than 
the special ‘* Lower Silurian” slate formations so 
strongly insisted on in Victoria. But ‘*‘ mi-pickel,” 
which Mr. Dixon describes as arsenical iron pyrites, 
ought surely to exist. The first great revolution in 
the search for gold was the discovery that hundreds 
and even thousands of feet below the alluvials of 
Mount Alexander, Bendigo, Ballarat, Arrarat, and 
other once rich but entirely or partially exhausted gold 
fields, and underlying enormous masses of the basaltic 


rock known locally as ‘* blue stone,” vast stores of 
the precious metal lay hidden, It is found either in 
situ in the old quartz and slate formations, or washed 
into the channels of ancient rivers, sent underground, 
“where Alph the sacred river ran,” by volcanic 
convulsions. Gold has been certainly found down to 
2,000 feet, and, a8 a shaft at Stawell has penetrated 
to 3,000 feet and will probably go deeper, it is im- 
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possible yet to fix the lowest limit of underground 
finds. What with powerful rock borers and especially 
by means of the wonderful diamond drills capable of 
piercing at all angles, while cores are taken up and 
examined at every few feet of progress, shaft-sink- 
ing and gold mining generally is fast passing from a 
precarious lottery to a steadily profitable pursuit. The 
value and probable effect of the diamond drills can- 
not possibly be exaggerated. The next great revolu- 
tion was the discovery that pyrites, which had been 
rejected as worthless, could, to a large extent, be 
utilized with great profit. Accordingly every important 
gold mine has now appliances for roasting and crushing 
pyrites. Through the courtesy of Mr. Thompson, the 
able manager of the Walhalla mine in Gippsland, prob- 
ably the richest gold mine in the world, we were 
able to bring, amongst other specimens, a sample of 
pounded pyrites ready for the amalgamating process. 
On this Mr. Dixon will, doubtless, have something 
to say. The difficulty of dealing with pyrites is the 
large quantity of deadly fumes of arsenic evolved in 
the process of roasting. Tall chimneys, to carry those 
fumes for dispersal in the higher atmosphere, must 
be erected under heavy penalties, and the effect of 
the fumes on vegetation were very apparent on the 
side of a steep mountain, close to which rose the 
chimney of the great mine at Walhalla, Trees and 
grasses, within the influence of the fumes from the 
flue, were withered or dead. The Walhalla Valley, 
rich not in alluvial gold but in gold-bearing rocks, 
differs essentially from the valleys between or at the 
. foot of low, rounded, water-worn hills at Castlemaine, 
Sandhurst, Ballarat and other places, where scores of 
miles of alluvial soil have been torn and turned over 
after a fashion whieh excites the astonishment of the 
traveller. We could not help asking if any approxin- 
ate estimate had ever been attempted of the num- 
ber of cubic feet of earthwork involved in all the 
digging and re-digging by Huropeans, and the re-re- 
digging by Chinese over the gold fields of Victoria. 
Our friends only looked aghast at the idea of so 
utterly hopeless an attempt. Our own belief is 
that a girdle of railway round the globe would 
not be more than the equivalent. Next to the skeletons 
of a burnt forest in Australia, the most awfully 
desolate of scenes, is mde up of the grave-like 
mounds scattered as thickly as leaves of Vallambrosa 
over a deserted gold-field. As the mountains stood 
round about Jerusalem, so do they stand round’ 
the gold valley of Walhalla—real mountains 
and not water-worn hills such as are seen near the . 
alluvial gold fields which first made Victoria famous, 
From first to last 50 millions of ounces of gold have 
been taken out of the soil, worth 200 millions sterling. 
No wonder if at Ballarat and Sandhurst great towns 
arose, and a vast city on the shores of Hobson’s bay, 
with the rapidity which is more a characteristic 
of dream and romance than of real life. Mr, Dixon 
notices that one nugget was found at Ballarat, which 
weighed 184 lb., and for which over £8,006 were paid. 
We do not know if he refers to ‘‘the Welcome 
Stranger,” found (at Dunolly, however,) by two Cornish 
miners, just when one of them had been refused 
gredit for a bag of flour and feared starvation for | 


his family. The scene was soon changed, as will be 
seen by the following details taken from Sutherland’s 
‘““Tales of the Gold Fields” :— 

Deeson plied his pick in some hard bricklike clay 
around the roots of an old tree, breaking up fresh earth 
and tearing away the grass from the surface of the 
ground. He aimed a blow at a clear space between 
two branches of the root; and the pick, instead of 
sinking into the ground, rebounded, as if it had struck 
upon quartz or granite. ‘‘Confound it!” he exclaimed ; 
“ve broken my pick. I wish I had broken it, if it 
had only been over some nugget.” A minute afterwards 
he called out to Oates, and told him to ‘‘come and 
see what this was.” It was a mass of gold cropping 
several inches out of the ground like a boulder on a 
hill. As each successive portion of the nugget was dis- 
closed to view, the men were lost in amazement at its 
enormous size. It was over afoot in length, and nearly 
the same in breadth. The weight was so great that it 
was difficult for the two men to move it. However, by 
dint of great exertion, they succeeded in carrying it down 
the hill to Deeson’s cottage, where they commenced to 
inspect their wonderful treasure. It was so completely 
covered with black earth, and so tarnished in colour, 
that an inexperienced person might haye supposed it to 
be merely a mass of auriferous earth or stone. But its 
weight at once dispelled all doubt on that point, for it 
was more than twice as heavy as a piece of iron of 
the same size. 

Great was the rejoicing among Deeson’s family. The 
wife piled up a huge fire, and Deeson placed the nugget 
on the top, while the rest of the family stood around 
watching the operation of reducing the mass to the 
semblance of gold. All through the Friday night Dee- 
soon sat up before the fire, burning the quartz which 
adhered to the nugget, and picking off all the dirt and 
débris. This was so rich that, on being washed in the 
puddling machine, it yielded ten pounds’ weight of gold. 
Meanwhile Oates had procured a dray to convey the 
nugget to town, and on the Saturday morning the two 
men set off for Dunolly. It was a ten-mile walk; but 
many of the neighbours, haying heard the news, fol- 
lowed the dray into the township. % 

They stopped the dray at the door of the London 
Chartered Bank, while the crowd grew larger and larger. 

Deeson now stepped into the bank, and, haying re- 
quested to see the manager, he proceeded to open | 
negotiations with him by asking, ‘‘ How much do you 
think you would give for a lump of gold as big as 
your head?” The manager, thinking the digger was 
drunk, ordered him away, and requested his clerk to 
see him to the door. But catching sight of the crowd 
outside, he stepped out and looked into the cart. The 
tone of the negotiation was altered at once, and the 
two diggers were politely requested to enter. 

When the nugget had been deposited on the floor of 
the banker’s room, it was weighed, and the amount of 
pure gold was ascertained to be 2,2684 ounces, or 
nearly two hundredweight. Thus, being nearly 100 ounces 
heavier than the Welcome nugget of Ballarat, it was 
probably the largest piece of native gold ever found. 
Various accounts have been given of a still larger nug- 
get having been discovered in Brazil over a hundred 
years ago. But this story rests on no good founda- 
tion, and even if it is based on fact, it has evidently 
been exaggerated. All the best authorities on the sub- 
ject, therefore, set down the Welcome Stranger as the 
largest mass of gold ever discovered. 


We doubt if any such mass of gold exists in the 
soil of Ceylon, if indeed “‘ payable quartz” for stamp-— 
ing exists. No better aids to the solution of this 
question can possibly exist than the specimens from — 
Ballarat with Mr. Dixon’s notes on them, 

We have, on this occasion, merely glanced at a few 
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galient points on the characteristics and history of 
substance and a pursuit, round which cluster more 
of romance and vicissitude than is connected with 
any other material substance or human enterprize. 
The subject is practically inexhaustible, and we hope 
to return to it in future issues. 


Since writing so far we have seen a letter ad- 
dressed to the Australasian on ‘‘GoLD AND WHERE 
TO FIND 11,” by Mr. C. F. Nicholls, an educated 
and observant writer, who has been a practical gold 
miner. It commences thus :— 


Fascinating as all inquiries are into the origin of things, 
none are more so than the investigation of the origin of 
metals, more especially that of gold, Writing from memory, 
and therefore not giving quotations, | may say that there 
is good authority for aflirming that gold is as widel 
disseminated over the world as any other metal, if not more 
so. I have seen as fine and rich quartz specimens from 
Wales as any in Victoria. Gold has been found in the 
Wicklow mountains, Ireland, on the Duke of Sutherland’s 
estate in Scotland; and Hungary, Austria, Spain, Russia, 
Mexico, California, and several other countries, not to speak 
of Africa, have or have had their gold-fields. Silver can be 
extracted from the ocean, and gold has been found in the 
roots of the violet and the vine, and sometimes traces have 
been found of it under such conditions as lead to the 
conclusion that it must have been in the form or condition of 
vapour. 


When attention was drawn to gold about a quarter 
of a century ago by the operations of Australian 
diggers in the sands of the Maha Oya, at Nuwara 
Pliya and elsewhere, we republished a pamphlet by 
Professor Hopkins of Cambridge, in which the theory 


was propounded, not that gold was found in the 
roots of trees, but that the precious metals 
aggregated round the roots of trees and finally 


took the place of the roots, as purticles of ordinary 
mineral matter replace wood in the so-called “petri- 
faction” process. This aggregation and replacement 
must be regarded as processes subsequent to the 
deposition of both quartz and gold from water (should 
that theory be tenable,) and subsequently also, per- 
haps, to the tearing, disintegrating and finally aggregative 
effects of floods. But we are now dealing with 
phenomena of comparatively moderen dates in geologi 
eal history and action. The mention by Mr. Nicholls 
of gold in a state of vapour reminds us of the 
theory of what we may call original deposition on 
our globe, and which recommends itself to our reception. 
We are justified by analogy in supposing that this 
planet was once what the sun seems to be now, 
& mass of gases gradually cooling and solidifying. 
The gases, in the case of our earth as of the sun, 
included those of the heaviest metals, gold amongst 
them. As the cooling and solidifying processes went 


op, it is to be presumed that the various metals 
agglomerated and settled in masses or strata, 
according to certain laws of affinity, attraction, 


magnetism, heat and pressure. The question then arises 
how much of the gold on the surface of our globe is 
in sifu, as deposited during the cooling process, per- 
haps millions of ages back in time; or whether the 
whole of it has not been displaced by forces of fire 
and water: volcanic action and furious water floods; 
again to form and aggregate under the influence of 
magnetic and metamorphie agencies? The enquiry is 
not only curious in itself and in a purely scientitic 


point of view. There is a practical aspect of the 
question: that of the artificial production of 
gold, The transmutation theories of the dark agee 
were deservedly laughed at, because they were not 
founded on a knowledge of the true laws of matter 
and the right application of those laws. But, look- 
jng at the advances made in the manufacture of 
yubies and even the diamond, he would be a bold 
man who ventured to assert that science may not 
yet discover an effectual and cheap mode of compelling 
the earth to release her stores of diflused gold, as 
well as inducing the sea to give up her wealth of 
silver, At present the problem is how to discover 
aggregations of gold in other minerals or rocks, in 
such quantities and conditions as to yield appreci- 
able returns for the labour and cost of mining, crush- 
ing, amalgamating, ete.. Mr. Nicholls points out that 
but a small proportion of practical miners are able 
to give much help in soloving the problems at issue. 
Mr.- Nicholls seems justified in his blame of the 
Victorian Government for undervaluing their own 
great staple. He writes :— 


A reference to the Intercolonial Exhibition essay on 
mining and mineral statistics, 1866 and 1867, is worth any 
one’s reading, who is interested in the subject, as it brings 
all the known information up to date under review, and 
suggests one great defect of the late Exhibition which, so 
far as it was possible in an essentially gold-mining country, 
kept that industry in the background, and did in no way 
help to add to the mining and mineral statistics of 1866-67. 
The mighty intellects occupied in turning us into a nation 
of farmers without capital and manufacturers without coal 
could afford to despise an industry that had made Vic- 
toria what it is, and employed and sustained, directly and 
indirectly, 60,000 or 70,000 families, producing four millions’ 
worth of raw material, of which three millions was distri- 
buted in wages and payment for tools and machinery, and 
the balance in dividends. The essay referred to will show 
that there are many modes of the occurrence of gold that 
were not generally accepted, and, when we remember that 
geologists differ greatly on many points—take, for instance 
the doubts about granite; is it a primary rock or not ? is it 
the production of water or fire? take basalt, agreeing that it 
is volcanic, was it mud, and did it crystallize, or was it molten 
lava ?—who knowns ? Evan Hopkins says mud, recognized 
authorities say molten lava. It does not matter much, 
as either way it flowed out of the bowels of the 
earth and spread over plain and valley, thousands, 
probably millions of years ago, filling in the ancient 
creeks and rivers, covering table-land and mountain, 
and concealing from us of today the leads, and 
gutters, and golden lodes of not only a time before 
history began, but probably before man _ was. The 
immensity of time is one of the puzzles, the slowness of 
the processes, the difficulty of comprehension. Sir J. 
Lubbock tells us geologists must recast their theories, and 
base them on a solid world, and the latest theory of vol- 
canic hills is that the bed rock is not thrust up, making 
a hill, but that the ashes and iava from the rent in the 
earth’s surface are gradually piled up and rounded as we 
see here in many cases. But, in most other things, 
nature does not work in one way only, and whilst in 
Mouut Greenock we have a hill of that character referred 
to, so in Wombat-hill, Daylesford we probably have an 
instance of where the bed rock was raised, and the column 
of lava burst through the golden lead, and puzzled the 
miners for many along day before they picked up the 
continuation on the opposite side of the solid pipe or 
column of basalt that had been the outflow of molten lava 
or overwhelming mud. Spring-hill, Creswick,may be another 
instance of the thrusting up of the bed rock, whilst 
Moorookyle and others on the Smeaton Plains may bave 
the deep leads underneath them undisturbed. These facts 
or supposed facts lead to the inference that when we find 
quartz pebbles on or near these basaltic hills, as at Mount 
Hollowback, in the Dowling Forest estate, the volcanic 
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forces have burst through quartz drifts and thrown those 
pebbles out with the ashes, leading to the inference of 
the existence of probably auriferous leads in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and where we do not find these 
rounded quartz or any other, to the existence of deep 
ground under the hills. 


The notice of voleanic forces bursting through quartz 
drifts and throwing pebbles out with volcanic ashes, 
reminds us of what we observed, during ajourney with 
a gentleman who owns large possessions on the banks 
of the Goulburn river (a great wheat region) beyond 
Echuca, a Victorian border town on the great rive Mur- 
ray. After driving over what appeared to be almost 
interminable park-like plains, on which timber enough 
was scattered to give pleasant shelter, we came at last 
to a rising ground, the manifest result,of ancient volcanic 
action. After admiring the extensive view, which 
included a lake of waters collected in a volcanic depres- 
sion, our attention was arrested by the curious mix- 
ture of bright fragments of quartz with the dark 
lavas. We said to our friend, who was talking of 
building a house on the eminence: ‘‘ We are probably 
standing over a formation of quartz rich in gold.” ‘“‘Oh! 
for goodness’ sake” exclaimed the fortunate posseseor of 
38,000 acres of fine, fre ehold property, ‘don’t say a word 
about gold, or shoals of people will come in and tear my 
beautiful place into holes and heaps!” Our friend felt 
he had enough and he did not quite see with us that 
it was his duty to the colony to give it the benefit of 
such wealth as might be hidden in his soil. Those 
who know what the presence of miners on. land 
involves, will not wonder at the objection of the gen- 
tleman in question. Mr. Nicholls takes the position 
that although, quartz is always associated with gold, 
there are many quartz reefs barren of gold. He writes:—- 


We havemore barren quartz reefs than auriferous reefs, 
and as far as we know more quartz reefs that pay 
handsomely at shallow depths than at great depths. At 
present it seems as if about a thousand feet from grass 
is our limit to in most instances payable stone, and yet 
there is no sufficient reason given to prove that depth has 
anything to do with the presence of gold in paying 
quantities or not, and if quartz is the matrix of gold, why 
should it not continue if our quartz reefs do, as is well 
known that they do in several districts, to un- 
known depths? Gold has been found in granite, in 
diorite, sandstone, in slate, and in basalt. May it not 
be true that our silurian rocks are impregnated with 
gold more or less, and that though under special 
circumstances there is an accumulation of the metal in 
occasional quartz reefs and dykes (as at Wood’s Point), 
the denudation of immense areas of bed rock for count- 
less ages may have had much to do with the formation 
of our alluvial leads, helped by the breaking down of rich 
quartz reefs, but not entirely dependent upon them. The 
processes of nature are not only varied but repeated over 
an extension of time we cannot realize, and under the 
same as well as different conditions; hence the many puzzl- 
ing facts that no one theory accounts for. I have seen 
nuggets taken from the Hard-hills, Buninyong, without a 
particle of quartz, looking as if they had been poured 
out of a ladle in a molten state on to the bed rock. 
The last gold I obtained was a working miner at the head 
of Oobbler’s Gully, Oresick, consisted of a run of coarse 
gold and nuggets, looking as if they had undergone enor- 
ous pressure and grindin force, found on the shoulder of 
the bed rock, anda few feet deeper, packed against a quartz 
reef that we could see no gold in, was 3ft. of washdirt 
containing nothing but fine gold, as if it had dropped 
out of a quartz reef a few days before we discovered it. 
The coarse gold came from a yellow bed rock, the other 
rested on a white pipeclay gutter, and crossing this gutter 
were several bands of hard greasy pipeclay of an inch or 


two in width carrying a good deal of gold. Here were 
three distinct deposits of gold all within a few 
feet of each other. Is there any theory that 
accounts for the facts? I have taken out of the 
bed of the saltwater river at Gisborne and other 
places large flat pebbles that have in a single pebble 
contained a perfect miniature system of the five Clunes 
quartz reefs, andother pebbles showing in miniature 
quartz reefs of mony different kinds. What are we to 
understand by this? Some of my scientific friends may 
explain it. Ican only record tle facts. At Creswick and 
Ararat, with all the enormous amount of alluvial gold taken 
out I hardly know of a qarrtz reef that is paying ex- 
penses. As Artmus Ward might say, Why is this thus? 

What we doknow amounts to this. So far as quartz 
reefs are concened, they may last to any depth and they 
may run out at any depth, both quartz and gold, or the 
quartz may continue and the gold give out, but when 
the quariz runs out the gold never continues. Some quartz 
reefs run with the strata and some across the combs of 
the bed rock. Some thin out at all sorts of depths, and 
some make again and some do not. Some con- 
tinue well define to great depths, but the gold runs out. 
They all vary in yield, butsome continue to pay and some 
d» not In the upper silurian bed rocks we have, as a 
rule, small but rich reefs, with some notable exceptions, 
like the long Tunnel Reef, Walhalla; and in the lower 
siluriay, as on Ballarat, the main body of the stone is 
poor and the spurs from it are rich, and so on ad infinitum, 
which to some extent justifies the practical miner, who says 
of gold, ‘‘Where it is there it is, and you have to work 
to get it,” but we may do so with all the lights of ascer- 
tained fact, cr go groping about here and anywhere in a 
costly and expensive bewilderment. 


He goes on to say that the unknown niay be infer- 
red from the known ; that there are belts of ascert- 
ained auriferous country and the richest and longest 
continued lines run north and south. Mr. Nicholl 
states :— 


Whether gold travels far or not I think depends upon the 

forces brought to bear upon it, If the forces are strong 
enough to ;ouge out the bed rock the fine gold will tra- 
vel with the clay and debris as long as that force continues. 
I haye seem a flood at Clunes thatcarried a twenty pound 
lump of basalt rock half a mile, and that washed away a 
heap of puddled washdirt, but did not e:rry the gold fifty 
yar: s. As to alluvial deposits, I have found payable gold 
in the grass and black soil, and no payable quartz reet in 
the neighbourhood; I have seen gold in the black clay in 
Melbcurne on the top of the basalt, but what we knowis 
that the east and west runs of gold pay out; that the north 
and south runs of gold continue apparently so long as they 
twist and turn within the area of one or more belts of 
auriferous country, as the Golden Point lead did and as the 
Creswick, Kingston, and Smeaton leads are now doing. 

Wherever gold is found, the lines north and south 
of it should be followed. Theconclusion is startling, 
and will, we suppose, be disputed. It runs thus :— 

In conclusion, permit me to say that all reports based 
upon the yield of gold per ton are illusive unless the cost 
of obtaining the gold is stated. Returns from Anderson’s 
Creek, Diamond Creek, Gipps Land,and Reedy Creek would 
surpass anything from the neighbouring colonies if com- 
piled in the same way, but“ distance lends enchantment to — 
the vier.’ There is one test that may fairly be appliedas 
between Victoria and any other colony. Let the investor 
ascertain how meny dividend-paying companies there are 
in Tasmania and New South Wales, or (whatis the same 
ithing) the percentage of profit on the total mvestment in 
each colony, and I do not hesitate to say that whilst in 
Victoria. we can show a profit of sixty per cent. upon our 
total expenditure for 1881, that the neizhbouring colonies can- 
not show any profit whatever on the total expenditure for 
the past year. 

Our own opinion is that, in the other Australian — 
colonies as well as the golden colony, par ecacellence, 
Victoria, the use of the iiamoud drills will develope — 
mineral wealth rich beyond eyen 

imagination, 


experience or 
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As regards Ceylon, the question is: have leads of 
auriferous quartz yet been discovered, rich enough to 
justify the introduction and use of machinery, for 

sinking shafis, including not only ordinary borers, 

but that true ‘“‘divining rod,” the diamond drill? 

The presence of one in Ceylon might give the country 

Artesian wells, where water is wanted, even if payable 
gold reefs failed to be discovered. 


ArRtririciAL INCREASE OF QuINtINeE.—We call atten- 
tion to the advertisement in our daily paper, in 
which Mr. Schrottky expresses his readiness to in- 
crease, artificially, the value of cinchona bark about 
to be cut down. We understand that the chemical 
inoculation of the living bark (on succirubra trees) 
has, in some of the experiments, raised the analysis 
by from 25 to 50 per cent of the previously existing 
percentage of quinine, 

Economic Propvcrs in Inpia.—We have to acknow- 
ledge the receipt, from the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, N. W. P. and 
Oudh, of a copy of Part V of ‘‘ Notes on the Economic 
Products of the North-western Provinces,” by Mr. E, 
'T. Atkinson, B, A, F. &.G.S., of the Bengal C. S. 
This part treats of gourds; vegetables; spices and 
condiments ; greens ; fruits, cultivated and wild ; and 
uncultivated edible products. Prefixed are a general 
index, a botanical index, and anindex of Hinditerms. 
_ De Carn’s Parent CincHonA Branch AND Twie 
Macuine.—Messrs. J. Walker & Co., of Kandy, wrote 
to us on the 3rd instant :- ‘‘ We have tried a sample 
machine at our works today and find i! works ad- 
mirably. The machine is simple, portable and very 
strong ; it is capable of turning out more than 400 lb. 
of wet bark per day under favourable circumstances, 
but we give 400 1b. as a fair average, ‘There are no 
knives, but tapering rollers are employed to suit the 
varicus thickness of twig and branch. ‘The machine 
promises to be a most valuable invention, rendering 
the harvesting of both possible and profitable .” 

Caso Wine.—In a notice of the recent exhibition 
of Brazil ‘‘ Nacional” manufactures, we find the fol- 
lowing notice, and we should like to know if wine 
from the * kaju pulan” has ever been made in Ceylon : 
—‘* Of caju and other wines from native fruits there 
are several agreeable samples which would lead to 
the belief that a large trade might be done in them, 
but the unaccountably high price, considering the 
cheapness and abundance of the fruit, must militate 
strongly against the generalization of an article credited 
rightly or wrongly with valuable medicinal properties.” 
—Brazil and River Plate Mail. 

Jarrna.—Our trade in tobacco with the Galle 
market is large, and extensive, ‘Traders always seek 
the service of the steamers to have a good supply 
sent there periodically, but, during the last two months, 
there is a stand still in the trade. People can hardly 
realize the money that is invested in the trade. The 
obacco now inhand, both here and at Galle, is rot- 
ting im store for want of purchasers, It is hoped that 
the trade will renew when the new season’s tobacco 
comes into the market in April or May next. Weare 
glad to fiud that we have a good market for the sur- 
plus produce of this commodity at Colombo, Galle and 

atticaloa. A large consignment for Batticaloa shipped 
last time was overcarried, the ‘‘Serendib” not being 
able to discharge cargo at Batticaloa owing to bad 
Wenther, Chilly, instead of beiny left to rot for want 


ce 


new a good price, and is being shipped daily to 
{olombo. We presume that Tuticorin, from which 
tag Colombo generally receives large stpplies, has 
ailed this year to supply that markot.—Cor, ‘Jaffoa 
Patriot,” 

196 


of buyers, ov being sold almost for a song, fetches | 
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DISCRIMINATING CHARGE IN He UNITED Srares 
ON CryLon AND East Inpra Correr.-——Although coffee 
is admitted into the United States free of duty, the 
present tariff laws impose 10 per cent upon all Ceylon 
or Kast indian coffee if shipped from any country 
west of the Cape of Good Hope.—Rio News. 


“Vreer.”’—Mr. John C, Branner, who has been 
collecting speciments of vegetable fiber in Brazil for 
the Edison electric light during the past year, left 
Para for New York on the 10th ultimo, Mr. Branier 
had travelled overa very large portion of the country 
and had made extensive and valuable collections of 
fiber. As the value of these can only be determined 
by long and careful experiment, it will probably be 
sometime before the results of this exploration are 
published.—Rio News. [It is surely a new idea that 
vast stores of ‘‘fiber” (which we English still spell 
fibre) should be required for the electric light. 
Why ?-—Epb.C. O.] 

FrortpaA.—Mr. Hamirtron Dissron, of Philadelphia, 
has sold 2 000,000 of the 4,000,000 acres of land be pur- 
chased in Florida about a year ago. The negotiations 
began last summer, when an agent was sent to Europe 
to find a market for the lands. Sir Edward J. Reed, 
member of Parliament, who is a representative of the 
purchasers, is a wealthy Englishman who has large in— 
terests in Amrrica, and whois engaged in building the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast and West India Transit  rail- 
way, which runs from Fernandina to Cedar Keys in 
Florida, This route has branches from Waldo running 
south to Osceola, and is being rapidly pushed to Tama 
Bay and Charlotte harbor. Its course is through a great 
portion of the Disston purchase, and it must eventually 
add largely to the value of the land. Sir Edward J. 
Reed was Mr. Disston’s competitor for the land at the 
time of the original purchase. Sir Edward has associated 
with himself Dr. Jacobus Wertheim, of Amsterdam, and 
otber capitalists of Holland, who were interested in the 
bond of the Florida railroads and other American secu- 
rities of likenature, and a syndicate was thus formed 
to buy halfof Mr. Disston’s purchase, The lands of 
Mr. Disston, which he reserves theright to select from 
the whole, and also those of the European capitalists, 
will now be offered for sale to immigrants, 

Insecr Pests.—A planter in Kurunegala writes :— 
“‘T enclose a few specimens of a poochi which has 
killed several cocoa trees on this estate and appears 
to be spreading. I should be very much obliged if 
you could tell me what it is, and suggest a remedy. 
At present I have men on, killing them by hand, 
but am not very hopeful of catching them all.” The 
specimens enclosed are the larve of a small moth 
belonging to the family Tineide. Westwood, in his 
** Modern Classification of Insects,” vol. ii, page 409, 
says :—‘‘In their preparatory states, these insects are 
variable in their habits ; but their larve are generally 
naked or slightly hairy, many residing in portable 
cases [as those received from Kurunegala], formed of 
various materials, in which they undergo their trans- 
formations.” Another correspondent wrote early last 
month :-—‘‘ I am sending by today’s tappal, under 
separate cover, a piece of cinchona stem with a fungus 
of some kind or other growing out of it. IL hope it 
will reach you intact, and I should be glad to have 
your opinion as to how it got there. The plant it was 
on was about 3 feet high, und the fungus was situated 
about 6 in. from the top. ‘The leaves of the plant 
were all drooping, but whether from the effects of 
the fungus or canker (which it appeared to have) I 
cannot say.” The cinchona stem was sent to Dr, 
Trimen about three weeks ago, but he did not get it 
until last week. He writes :—‘' I do not know what 
the dried-up object on the cinchona twig may be’ 
but I scarcely think a fungus; one cannot now decide,’ 


| Our correspondent should send us a fresh specimen, 
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Goyyespondence, 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


SLAVERY IN BRAZIL:—No. IV. 
Dollar, N. B., 19th Jany. 1882. 

GENTLEMEN,—I said the decrease by the law of 1871 
was 24 per cent. I mean 23 per annum for the last ten 
years, during which time there has been only two distri- 
butions of the Emancipation Fund, in 1875 and 1880. 
The amount set apart for these was 8'128°612$309— 
say £800,000 English money—in ten years 

Before we go more into figures let us see what this 
law is. Let us make ourselves acquainted with the 
provisions of the law before we decide to abuse the 
administrators of it. Here then is a rough summary 
of law, No. 2040 of 28th Sept. 1871-:— 

Art 1. Children of slave mother born after date of law 
to be free. Master has to rear the children and he can 
avail himself of their services until the minors are 21 
years old. Ifthe master likes, he can hand over the 
child at eight years of age to Government and receive 
a bond for $600 (£60) bearing interest at 6 per cent per 
annum to become extinct in thirty years. (In either 
case the minor is a slave and lives and works among 
slaves until he istwenty-one years). 

do. 2. Government may deliver overthe minors—whom 
slave-owners do not care to keep after they are eight 
years—to authorized Associations to use their services 
until they (the minors) are twenty-one years old. 

do. 3. An emancipation fund is to be formed and so 
many slaves are to be liberated annually. 

do. 4. A slave can save money and callit his own, 
can receive gifts, legacies and inheritances; and |iis 
master can consent to his receiving money for work 
done to a third party (such as working for some one 
on Sunday or any time his master may not require him). 

do.5. Emancipation Societies may be formed, but 
must be under the Judge of Orphans. 

do. 6. Declaresfree slaves belonging to thecrown slaves 
belonging to intestate estates, slaves abandoned by 
their masters, slaves liberated under this law; but all 
to be under Government inspection for five years. 

do. 7. A slave may open a case in court for his liberty. 
The process will be summary, and an ew-offivio ap- 
peal made to higher court, ifthe decision is againts 
liberty. (This is rather an impossible contingency.) 

do, §. Enforces registration of name, sex, condition, 
aptitude for labour, and lineage, if known. 

do. 9. Government may impose fines and simple im- 
prisonment in the carrying out of these regulations. 

10. do, All dispositions to thecontrary hereby revoked. 

Reculations were made for carrying out the provisions 
of the law and animperial decree issued for their en- 
forcement. 

It will be seen that next in importance to the de- 
claring free the child of the slave-mother, after he is 
twenty one years, is that referring to the Iltheration 
of so many slaves each year by means of an emancipa- 
tion fund, 

The emancipation fund shall be derived :— 

1. From a tax on slaves. 

2. From taxes on the transfer of slave property. 

3 From the proceeds of six annual lotteries, to be 
diawn inthe capital of the Mmpire, and a tenth part 
of all lotteries conceded by the Government. 

4, From fines imposed under this liw. 

5. From funds set apart in the General Provincial 
aid Municipal budgets. 

6. From subscriptions, gifts, and legacies for this 
pirpose. The rules laid down for the distribution of 
te fund are a little complicated, which has made it 
quite impossible to arrive at the exact number of peo- 
ple benefited by the fund by the two distributions, 
Remark that there have been, only to instead of-ten, 


asthelaw provides. Each province and each district 
decides as to the manumissions according to the 
quota disposable from the emancipation fund. 

Class I, Families have precedence of 

Class II. Individuals. 

Families are arranged in thefollowing order :— 

lst—Married people, slaves of different masters. 

2nd—Married persons, who have children born under 
this law and under eight years, 

3rd—Married persons who have children under 21 years. 

4th—Married persons who have children minors 
and slaves. 

5th—Mothers having children minors and slaves. 

6th—Married persons without children. 

For individuals the orders are :— 

1st—A mother or father with free children. 

2nd—Those from 12 to 50 years of age, commencing 
at the youngest in the feminine sex and the oldest in 
the masculine sex. 

In the order of emancipation of both families and 
individuals, those will be peferred 

First : who can either hinself or through some one 
else enter with a quota towards his liberation ; 

Second: those who, in the opinion of their masters 
are most deserving. If the conditionsare equal, it will 
be decided by lot 

We thus see that, as far as the frame-work of the law 
stands, no objection can be offered to it. 


The emancipation fund, if it were large enough, could 
do a great deal; butit is small and is not distributed 
annually, as intended by thelaw. Moreover a guarter of 
it has been kept from the special object of emancipation 
and placed to thecredit of the general revenue on the pal- 
try excuse that the Government has to provide establish- 
ments for the children of slave-mothers. Twoyears have 
elapsed, during which the slave-owners could have 
sent the children they did not wish to retain and use 
the service of during their minority, but nome were 
offered to the Government, In the present state of 
the labour market, fourteen years’ work of a slave 
is of more value to a coffee and sugar planter than 
a payment of a paltry seventy-two shillings a year for 
thirty years. 


The total slave population, according to the census 
of 1st August 1872, one year after the pass- 
ing of the slave law, was given at 1,510,806. Several — 
parishes had not given in their returns, and altogether 
this general registration was considered defective. The 
law, however, provided for a special registration up 
to 30th Sept. 1873, and all slaves who were not re- 
gistered before that date were declared free, These 
returns were given as complete from all the provinces 
except four—Para, Pernambuco, Miras Geraes, and 
Goyaz. The total registered at that date—Sept. 1873 
—are given 1,431,300. Thisis, no doubt, very d fective, 
but, if the law is properly carried out, those not included 
in this number must be free. As we have not beard 
of the freeing of any of those illegally held as slaves 
under the law of 1831 and other laws confirming it, 
we need not look for the rigid enforcing of this law. 


Several attempts have been made since then to get — 
a proper census taken, and a return was gotin 1878 
from eight of the provinces and the capital. Twelve 
provinces gave incomplete returns, or gave numbers — 
calculated from the returns of 1875 and 1876. From 
these the slave population was set down at 1,419,168 — 
to end of 1678, or only 12,000, less than that given — 
to Sept. 1873. From twelve of the provinces and the 
capital that bad recenely sent complete returns, we 
find the changes in the slave population from 1873 
to 1878—five years—registered :—Sept. 18 3, 683,497 

Slave population Dec. 1878 611,057 


Relative decrease 72,440 — 
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But the authority from which I take these gives 


emancipated se con 24,651 
Died 60,996 
Absolute decrease a 85, 647 
The diffirence between relative and absolute decrease 


is shown thus : — 


Registered arrivals 86,274 
Registered departures ... 73,067 
Difference .. 13,207 


The relative annual decrease, counting 54 years, is 
ouly 2 per cent, and the absolute annual decrease is 
2% per cent. 

Death emancipates nearly three times as many as 
the emancipatim fund, but for all that the death-rate 
is low, only 17 per thousand per annum, At the above 
rate the benefits of the emancipation fund can reach 
only 7 per thousand annually. 

A. SCOPT-BLACKLAW. 


LIBERIAN COFFEE IN NEW GALWAY. 
New Galway, Feb. 27th, 1882. 

Dear Sir,— With reference to your notice of the 
Liberian coffee in this district and request for fur- 
ther particulars, I may state that four of the six 
plants given by you to Mr. Cotton are doing fairly 
well. One of them produced several blossoms about 
five months ago, but, of the resulting ‘“‘pingee,” only 
one bids fair to arrive at maturity, the rest having 
been knocked off, or probably rotted, during the ab- 
normally wet weather we have had during the past 
five or six months. 

The four surviving plants all look well, but have 
not made very rapid growth, being now only about 
8 feet high, though, perhaps, the fact of their being 
suriounded hy Arabian cotfee may, in some measure, 
be accountable for their slowness of growth. They 
are in a comparatively sheltered hollow amongst the 
limestone rocks, which, as you are aware, are very 
plentiful in this locality, and get all the benefit of 
the morning sun. I cannot speak with certainty as 
to the elevation, but, judging from the Wilson’s Bun- 
alow resthouse, distant by the road about three miles, 
should say it is fully 4,800 feet. Particulars as to 
temperature and rainfall 1 regret being unable to 
furnish, as no record has been kept. 

I tried several cocoa plants in the same vicinity, 
but none of them succeeded. Can you give me in- 


formation about the wax-yielding tree of Brazil, 
seed of which was lately advertized ? [See Observer 
of 27th February.—Ev. C. O.] I would suggest | 


that Government be asked 
nursery in the low-lying lind between Fort Me- 
Donald and Wilson’s Bungalow. A few acres under 
the supervision of the Hakgalla superintendent would 
suffice and need not cost much, his is the more 
desirable, as the elevation and position of the present 
gardens render them unsuitable for such experiments. 
—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR J. KELLOW. 


fo open an experimental 


COCOA (CACAO) CURING FOR MARKET. 
Matale, Feb. 28th, 

Dear Sitr,—The firet stage of cocoa curing has 
already been fully described, (see pape 810, where 
the process described is that observed on Pallakelly 
estate, Dumbara,) and all who have carried out Mr 
Vollar’s instructions are, I believe, satisfied with the 
result, 

The second, and not fess important is the drying. 
In bright clear weather, ‘hat 1s, of course, a simple 
matter ; and IT have adopted Mr, Vollar’s recommend- 
ation of 1} to 2 duys’ exposure to the sun, on mats 
immediately after washing, with success. 


But the bright sunny days, take all the year round, | 


are few, and the cocoa beans won’t keep wet in the 
cistern for days (?) like parchment coffee: or with 
only the water dried off in heaps turned over fre- 
quently in the store. And the certain consequence 
of failure to dry thoroughly alter washing is MILDEW, 
which igs simply fatal to the sample—if a paying price 
is looked for! How is cocoa to be dried in wet 
weather is the important question. 

Pallikelle has settled that by the alteration of a 
coffee store into a ‘‘clerihew”’ with heated air if 
requisite (and it probably is requisite when the air is 
surcharged with moisture) worked by the steam-engine 
already on the spot. Others can utilize the water- 
wheel used in olden days to pulp coflee. 

Yet the expense of a ‘‘clerihew ” store: the air- 
tight chamber, fans, belts, stove and water-wheel (or 
steam engine or turbine) is considerable, and would 
be needed ona new cocoa estate, 7. ¢., one not form- 
ing part of an old coffee estate. And some of these 
items even on an old coffee estate, where the ‘‘cleri- 
bew” process was not employed, which it rarely was 
at the elevation at which cocoa can be grown, 

Is there any way to lessen this pretty heavy out- 
lay? I am inclined to think that there is, and that 
a modification, if modification be needed, of the 
“ Sirocco” tea drying stove, and trays, will 
give us exactly what we want. Perhaps, Mr. Shand 
would be kind enough to cure a bag or two of cocoa 
pro bono publico, and give us the result ? 

With a ‘“‘Sirocco,” to be used only in damp weather 
as a substitute for 1} or 2 days sun drying, there 
is only the cost of the stove itself, say K800, and 
providing a supply of fuel, which could be secured 
during the interval between the crops. In fact, where 
a steam engine is employed to drive a ‘ clerihew” 
fan, the supply of fuel would be much larger, I believe, 
to say nothing of what was required for the cleri- 
hew stove. 

A lower temperature for a longer time would have to 
be substituted, in the case of cocoa, for the brisk 
heat to which the tea in its last stage must be sub- 
jected ; but that, I presume, having never seen the 
‘Sirocco ” at work, is an easily managed affair and a 
mere matter of supply of fuel and regulating the 
draft.—Yours, ete.. : KAKAO. 


CINCHONA HYBRIDITY :—‘‘ PUBESCENS.” 
NEW PRODUCTS :—Cera Rubber. 


Drar Srr,—I have been very much interested in the 
various subjects before the Ceylon planting public of 
late, more especially what has been receatly written 
relating to Cinchona PuBescens. The subject of hybridity 
amony cinchonas is surely far too much a settled 
question among practical men to require any further 
doubts or comments upon the fact that it does hybridize. 
If any one be adoubter still, it would be well for him 
to reserve his opinion until he has tried a very simple 
experiment. All that is requisite is simply to personally 
gather some seed from succirubra trees out of a field 
where this variety grows alone, and to personally gather 
another quantity from a field where officmalis aud sucei- 
rubra are growing interspersed with each other. From 
one he will obtain few or no hybrids; from the other 
a large number—indeed a very large percentage. I 
feel so confident of this conclusion, founded as it is 
on my own experiments and from my experience in 
many ways; and, among other facts, I may say | have 
often been able to distinguish from plants growing 
from their external character the source from whence 


the se d was obtained. I know of clearings of Sucei- 
rubra in Ceylon with few bybrids upon them, and 
of others with a large number, and, upon vis baie 


parent plants, I have found that invariably t 
have resulted, or otherwise, always svcording th 
proximity of officinalis to the parent sucei a trees and 
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vice versa, Mr, Moens referring to Mr, Cross was quite 
right in saying that the opinion of a cinchona grower 
in this, and many other respects, was of far more value 
than of a cinchona collector. In my own mind I 
have proved the question beyond doubt by the above 
experiments, and, if these are not conclusive, 1 main- 
tain that no observation of the plant in nature, or a 
casual though careful inspection of it cultivated, can 
lead to more convincing evidence. One has naturally 
a very great respect for science and for scientific men, 
but they are very likely to be wrong, especially if 
occupied with any of the natural sciences in their 
wider relations, when they suddenly express their 
Opinions on plants removed from their natural con- 
ditions and placed under the modelling hand of man, in 
whose hands most of our cultivated plants have become 
like the clay in the hands of the potter: still more 
s0, whenthe habits of these plantshave become almost 
the sole study and care of the cultivator himself and 
his daily bread depended upon their successful growth, 
Nor do I see any reason why, if steadily persisted in, 
the knowledge of the cultivator should not become 
as scientific and his observation just as keen and 
accurate as those of the so-called scientist. 

There has also been much comment upon the relative 
merits of succirubra, pubescens, Uritusinga, and officinalis, 
ana much confusing discussion on nomenclature ; and 
upon this latter even the wise men differ largely. 
I care not for the specific name as it accords 
with collectors, except simply as an _ identifica- 
tion of the various useful kinds meant, any more 
than I do of the contradiciory statements of the early 
fathers on church government, and look for just as 
much unanimity in the one asthe other. Most planters, 
who have given much time to cinchona, have 
noticed the intermediate character of pubescens between 
succirubra and officinalis, and many will have noticed 
the result of seed from unmixed ana mixed clearings, 
and will form their own opinion on hybridity and 
whether pubescens be a hybrid or not. 

To return to the practical and useful: I have fre- 
quently had pubescens bark analyzed, and generally 
have sent some succtrubra bark along with it gathered 
from adjacent trees, for my aim has always been re- 
lative, which, in my mind, appears the only practical 
way. I,—Without exception the quantity of Quinine 
Sulphas has always been one hundred per cent greater 
in pubescens than in sucec rubra and rarely inferior to 
ordinary crown bark. II,—The yield of bark per 
tree of pubescens has also always been equal to succi- 
rubra and consequently much greater than crown bark, 

[ am now having more analyses made, and, as they 
are to represent the average quality of bark from 
several of each kind of cinchona I possess, taken from 
many trees of the same species, so as to shew what 
may be expected from a whole field rather than 
a tree, I look to rather conclusive results, 
and the particulare J shall be glad to send you later on. 

It is very satisfactory to read that Messrs. W. 
Smith, Christy and others have true Ledgers in flower 
aud seed, of which it is well to know that at last we 
have some accurate data to go upon; for I maintain 
irrespective of the names of the varieties that analysis 
is the only true test of what is valuable from a 
planter’s standpoint. 

Mr. Eliot Howard has very kindly shewn me over 
his exceedingly valuable collections, and has given 
me important information and advice on the depos- 
ition of the akaloids, which was quite new to me in 
connection with this interesting plant, of which I shall 
wrile more anon, 

From the wide extension of cinchona cultivation 
all over the world, I should strongly advise Ceylon 
men not to run that to death as they previously did 
coffee, but to seek for other useful plants for their 
poorer ridges and exhausted lands, Before I left Cey- 


lon I saw Ceara rubber growing well in Colombo 
cabook soil and rushing up vigorously in Ran- 
gala, at an altitude of 4,000 feet above the sea. The 
seed will grow if sowed at stuke, if the precaution 
has been taken to soak it and file or grind its edges 
before sowing. A better planis to raise it in baskets, 
the plants being put out when six inches high, which 
they reach in about a montl’s time. After this it 
will rapidly bicome a tree ; so that, if planted from 15 
to 20 fret apart, it can take full care of itself irrespectivr 
of weeding, after il is 4 monfhs old. What a diffe-e 
ence Kadugannawa would present now had this tree 
been planted in the declining coffee, for it appears 
to grow well in very indifferent and exhausted soil. 
The time too igs not far distant when rubber will 
be in very great demand, for the trees from which 
supplies are now being derived are being destroyed 
by the ruthless manner of collection. 
NEW PRODUCTS. 


CHAMPION RED BARK CINCHONA TREES 
IN CEYLON, 14 YEARS’ OLD, ON GLENCAIRN, 
DIKOYA, GIVING 112 LB. DRY BARK. 


Kandy, 6th March 1882. 

Dear S1r,—What will Mr. Campbell of Kelburne 
and Mr. Lavie of Glenalpine say to the following? 

Mr. Fowke, of Glencairn estate in Dikoya, uprooted 
asuccirubra tree about three weeks ago, and gives the 
subjo ned particulars of its dimensions and the quantity 
of bark harvested. I may mention that the tree was 
probably 13 or 14 years old and hada single stem only, 

Height, 42 feet. ; 

Girth at lowest part of stem, 4 feet 6 inches ; girth 
six feet above ground, 3 feet 3 inches. 


Wet bark. Dry bark, 
Stem quill 142]b. 70 lb 
Root 92 1b. 30 1b. 
Branch 40 lb. 12 lb. 
274 lb. 112 lb, 
E. 8. G 


[Some of the pieces ought to make eplendid show bark 
for druggists, for which, perhaps, as much as 7s to 10s 
per lb. may be paid.-—Ep.] 


CASTOR OIL PLANTS AND INSECTS. 


Dimbula, 6th March 1882, 

DEAR Sir,—The paragraph, in a recent issue of the 
Ceylon Observer, contained information which, as re- 
gards Ceylon, was certainly not accurate. The cutting 
taken from a French paper has, perhaps, been wrongly 
translated. ; 

So far from the castor oil plant being ‘‘an ex- 
cellent remedy against flies,” I find it peculiarly 
subject to the attacks of insects. I know of four 
kinds of larve that feed on its leaves ; many species 
of diptera may be found (uninjured) on its flowers, 
and I have had more than 2,000 castor oil plants of 
both varieties, entirely destroyed by apbides.—Yours 
faithfully, B. = 

[The paragraph was quoted from an English paperand - 
we are not responsible for the translation. —ED. | 


THE VALUE OF SULPHATE OF QUININE:— 
A CORRECTION. 


March 7th,1882, 

Dear Sir,— In your issue of 4th instant,in the article _ 
on Jamaica Barks by Howard, there is a footnote signed — 
D. M., statiug that value per unit of sulphate of quin- — 
ine is 1/9. Thisis not correct, and is misleading to people — 
valuing their bark, = 
The cost of manufacture must be taken into ac- 
count, and this is about 30/ per lb.; so that the ap: 
proximate value at present price, of quinine sulphate 
ig about 1/3 per unit,—Yours faithfully, q. 
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THE HYBRIDITY OF CINCHONAS. 
Roehampton, Haputale, March 7th. 

Dear Str,—I read with great interest ‘‘New Pro- 
duct’s” letter, and your article on ‘‘The Hybridity 
of Cinchonas,” in your issue of the 4th instant; and, 
as I consider it every planter’s duty to add to the 
accumulation of facts, in reference to tropical agri- 
culture, whenever any crop up, during his daily search 
for cause or effect, [ place the following facts at your 
disposal. 

On this estate there are ‘‘Succirubra” trees, ‘‘C. 
Condaminea” approaching ‘'C. Uritusinga” and ‘C. 
Officinalis’ about medium ‘‘Bonplandiana” growing side 
by side, about 11 years of age. These trees were planted 
along the edge of the coffee about a chain apart, 
forming a kind of boundary there are only some 300 
or 400 of them: there not hybrids amongst them, at 
least not of the Robusta variety. 

I have taken seed from the succirubra trees and 
sown it, and the result has been, on every occasion, 
succirubra plants, 

I have sold some 40 lb, of succirubra seed. I never 
heard of its turning outanything but succirubra plants, 

On the other hand, the seed from the Condaminea 
and Bonplandiana varieties has never produced plants 
like the trees from which the seed was taken, bunt 
produced hybrids, the greater majorily being Pata 
de Galinazo, a few having a somewhat Succirubra 
appearauce, 

There are some young, self-grown ‘‘ Robust” grow- 
ing amongst the Succirubra and Condaminea trees, 
and I have only noticed seed on one, for the first 
time this year. My experience as regards the seeds 
spoken of above commenced in 1878.—I am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, H. V. MARGARY. 


Fiorina Nores on Sorauum.—The amber is too 
small to be of any value for syrup, growing only 
five or six feet high and very slender, but it makes 
excellent forage, producing three crops of full size 
in one season from one planting The Chinese is 
much larger, growing from eight to ten feet high 
anil producing more and better seed than either of 
the other varieties, but it is not equal to Honduras 
for syrup. The Handuras is a very large and late 
variety of sorghum. On rich land it will grow from 
fifteen feet high. It not only makes more syrup to 
the acre than the other varieties, but syrup of a 
better quality. —lorida Agriculturist. 

Give Trees Room.—A Petaluma man tells the 
Courier: ‘‘ When I first set out my orchard I set 
my trees 164 feet apart each way. After the trees 
came to maturity, the fruit bi gan to deteriorate ; it 
was not so good nor abundant and the trees became 
more or less diseased, Five years ago I began to 
thin my apple orchard by taking out one-half of the 
trees alternate in the rows so as to give thema space 
of 33 by 28 feet. The first year after making the 
change I did not perceive any difference, but the 
second year I got more than double the quantity of 
fruit that I formerly had from the same ground 
with all the trees standing, and of better quality. 
It is my judgment that standard pear and apple 
trees should not stand nearer than 33 feet apart cach 
Way after they get to be 15 years old. Other kinds 
of fruit trees should be planted from 20 to 30 feet 
apirt, I had about the same experience with my 
vineyard, I first set out my vines 6 feet apart each 
way, After the vines became about 12 years old 
the fruit was of inferior quality and the yield small. 
1 then commenced thinning them by digging up 
every third row; finally I dug up three-fourths of 
them until made them stand 18 by 6 feet apart.”— 
Australasian, 

‘ 


Tur Importation of Cuicory AND Corres.—In 
connection with a question asked in the House of 
Commons last session by Mr, Barran, M-P., that gen- 
tleman has received from the Board of Trade a com- 
munication stating that the Government have now 
decided to allow the importation of coffee mixed with 
chicory, which was formerly forbidden, The con- 
ditions under which the same mixture may he exported 
have now been extended.— Daily News. 

Cincnonsa.—In March, 1866, General Morin sent out 
seeds fwnished by Six J. Hooker, Kew, to Dr. Vinson 
and his son at Réunion, and in August, 1879, there 
were 5,000 plants of 1 to 6 metres in height and 25,000 
‘“pontures”’ fit for transplanting. In view of the large 
quantity of quinine required in France, it is intended to 
essay the cultivation in Algeria. In 1878 nearly 3% 
million pounds of quinine, valued at over £35,600, was 
imported into France. There are in Algeria, in the 
region of the Sahel, certain territories which appear to 
be favowable to the culture of the cinchonas. The 
success which has attended the English and Dutch efforts 
in the East appear to give encouragement to the at- 
tempts.—Journal of Applied Science. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT IN THE Be.vAry Di1s- 
rrict.—Mr, A. Sabapathy Mudaliyar, writes to us from 
Bellary :—‘' With reference to Dr. Cornish’s letter, pub- 
lished in your issue of the 29th ultimo, regarding my 
experiments in colton planting after ploughing with 
European ploughs and manuring with poudrette, I 
enclose you copy of a letter addressed to the Collec- 
tor of Bellary for such notice as you may think necess- 
ary. The letter will give you some notion of what 
I have done, and what [ am proposing to do, It will 
also show you how little help the Board of Revenue 
are disposed to afford persons willing to enter upon 
agricultural pursuits with improved implements and a 
more rational system of culture than exists at present. 
The result of my venture so far has been very en- 
couraging. During my inspection last week and this 
I found the cotton crovs on my lands in very fine 
condition, in spite of a deficiency of rainfall. I think 
I may fairly estimate the outturn of my crops 
at 200 per cent more than the probable outturn of 
the Jands that bave not been ploughed with the 
English plough, nor manured.”—Madras Weekly Mail. 

QUEENSLAND TrmMBeR.—In the jungles on the east 
coast of Cape York Peninsula much valuable timber 
exists, especially the highly prized red cedar (Cedrela 
Australis, Mueller) and bands of lumberers penetrate 
their gloomy recesses for the purpose of felling the 
trees and rafting the logs for export. It is calculated 
that from two of the rivers, known as the Mossman 
and Daintree, four million feet of cedar had been ex- 
ported between Novemb r, 1874, and April, 1878, 
and that three million feet were at the last named 
date lying ready for shipment, besides another lot of 
half-a millionfeet at the Johnsiove river. The market 
value of e-dar in the log is from 35s. to 40s. per 100 
feet in Melbourne. The market value in Brisbane was 
stated at the Queensland Exhibition of 1878 to be 
£7 10s. to £8 10s. per 1,000 superficial feet. The 
value of this mivor industry therefore can easily be 
cileulated. This tree is a mere variety of the 
Singapore cedar (Cedrela Taona, Roxburgh), which 
ascends the Himalayas to $,000 feet. It attains a 
height of 200 feet and the foliage is deciduous. The 
Rev. Dr. Woolls noted in New South Wales trees so 
large as to yield 30,000 superficial feet of timber, 
This light, beautiful wood, easily worked and suscepti- 
ble of bigh polish, is much in request for furniture, 
for the manufacture of pianofortes, for boat building 
and a varety of other work. The timber from the 


| junction of the branches with the stem furnishes the 


| choicest 


veneers. The bark contains a considerable 

quantity of tannin which produces a purplish leathor, 

—Journal of Applied Science, 
‘ . 7 
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PLANTATION COMPANIES IN MAURITIUS. 

We need not remind the Ceylon public how some 
twenty years ago the name and credit of Mauritius and 
its plantations were at the lowest ebb, and how it was 
sought to bolster up enterprize in that island by a Com- 
pany which should bear in its title the name only of 
the then prosperous Coffee Colony. Times are changed 
to some purpose; for while here we are suftering from 
short crops, depression and scarcity of capital for most 
promising undertakings in new products, in Mauritius 
we read in the papers received today (13th March) of 
Plantation Companies declaring dividends of from 14 to 
18 per cent per annum! These Companies were formed 
in the time of depression to buy and work estates, and 
now that the dark cloud has passed away, they are pro- 
fiting by the foresight of their directors. There is a 
lesson in this for capitalistswho are watching the pre- 
sent period of depression in Ceylon: the swing of the 
pendulum will assuredly be found before long to tend in 
the opposite direction, and returns of 14 per cent and 
over will then be as freely experienced here as in Mau- 
ritius. 


RETAIL AUCTIONS OF INDIAN THA. 

Mincing-lane may be amused to learn that some of 
the Caleutta papers have been writing in favour of a 
Company it is proposed to form for the sale by auc- 
tion, in all the chief towns in the United Kingdom, of 
Indian tea in packets to suit ali pockets. It is not 
likely that these auctions would have the mixed 
attendance and support the promoters expect, ut 
they may rely on a pretty big crowd of idlers and 
loafers every Saturday night, and among them a 
sprinkling of those decent folks who always attend 
sales in the hope of securing bargains. The venture 
would not, we believe, further the sale of Indian tea, 
nor repay the Company for their labour and outlay.—Z, 
and C. Mail. 


THE RICE CROPS AND SEASON IN INDIA. 
(For the Week ending 7th March.) 

There has been slight rain during the week in a few 
districts of Madras and Bengal, im two districts of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, in three districts 
of the Punjab, and generally in Assam. General pro- 
spects continue much the same as in the preceding week. 
The spring crops promise a favourable harvest in the 
Punjab, and are being reaped in the Central Provinces 
and Bengal with a fair average outturn, excepting in a 
few places in the latter Province. In the North-West- 
ern Provinces and Oudh the yield on unirrigated lands 
in the central tract will probably be light. In the Bom- 
bay Presidency the rabi harvest has been completed in 
some districts and is still progressing in others, as well 
as in Berar. In the Madras Presidency standing crops 
are in need of water in some parts. In Mysore the 
sugar-cane and vaisakh paddy, the only standing crops 
of importance, are suftering from scarcity of water, but 
prospects are reported to be generally fair, prices being 
steady and pasturage sufficient. No rerarks seem necess- 
ary regarding other Provinces, and the Native States, 
except that scarcity of water 1s felt in the Nizam’s 
Territories. 

Madras.—No rain except in Ganjam, Tanjore, Madura, 
and Travancore ; general prospects good. 

Bombay.—Rabi harvest completed in some districts, 
in progress in others; scarcity of drinking water in parts 
of Dharwar continues; fever and cattle disease disap- 
pearing ; prices generally steady. 

Bengal.—The hot weather has now set in; the late 
rain has generally much improyed prospects; rain is 
still much wanted in Rajshahye and Cuttack; harvest- 
jng of the yabi and tobacco crops has commenced, gen- 
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erally with prospect of a fair average outturn, except in 
places where they suffered from previous want of rain; 
sugarcane is being cut and pressed with a good out- 
turn; ploughing for autumn crops is in fair progress ; 
sporadic cases of cholera and small-pox continue to be 
reported in some places; cholera is spreading in almost 
all the sub-divisions of Nuddea; cattle disease reported 
in places in the Orissa and Chota Nagpore Divisions. 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh.—Light rain has fallen in 
Gorakhpur and Moradabad; the crops are being eut, and 
prospects are on the whole good; although in Benares 
the outturn of wheat and barley is poor, and there has 
been some further injury from insects in Agra; prices 
have risen slightly in Gorakhpur and Lucknow, but have 
fallen in Allahabad and Kumaon, while in other districts 
they are stationary; cholera still lingers in Allahabad 
and South Gorakhpur, and small-pox m Moradabad and 
Kumaon, but the general health continues good; there 
is still some cattle disease in Kumaon. 

Punjab.—Harvest prospects favourable; health good; 
prices fluctuating. 

Central Provinces.—Weather warmer ; rabi crops being 
reaped, fair outturn expected; small-pox reported from 
a few districts; cholera fast disappearing; public health 
good; prices remain stationary.—Madras Mail. 


MR. STORCK’S REMEDY FOR ‘COFFEE LEAF 
DISEASE, NEARLY IDENTICAL WITH 
THAT OF MR. SCHROTTKY. 


The above is, we believe, the opinion which will 
be arrived at after reading Mr. Storck’s paper in 
the Gardener’s Chronicle :—only it must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Schrottky began his experiments 
with carbolic acid vapour on an extensive scale 
long before we had heard of Mr. Storck. To 
the local experimentalist undoubtedly belongs all the 
credit of priority, and the fact that he has, through 
a very little good, and a great deal of evil report 
patiently persevered in his work among our planters 
constitutes a strong claim on the esteem of this com- 
munity. Not long ago an old planter, Mr. Wm. 
Sabonadiere, called for a special Government grant 
of money and a monopoly by patent to encourage 
Mr. Storck to visit and apply his remedy in Ceylon. 
The only reason why Mr. Schrottky has not got a 
patent a year old now, for his carbolic acid vapour 
process, is that after receiving the usual formal 
application and deposit of fees, the Government of 
Sir James Longden (while retaining the R350 paid 
in stamps and fees !!) threw out the application as 
inadmissible. We well remember the decisive way 
in which Mr. Schrottky after his return from Dolos- 
bage at an early stage of his experiments, said if 
ever a practical cure for leaf disease is to be found 
it must be in the vapour of carbolic acid, and he 
has most consistently adhered to that belief, in the 
face of much adverse scientific criticism and no little 
ridicule from planters and merchants. Mr, Schrottky 
is now more than ever convinced that the leaf fungus 


must be dealt with as a noxious weed—a persistent — 
and much injurious ‘‘ white weed” which can be 
successfully combatted by continuous treatment all the 
year through, more particularly if the attack is begun ~ 
in the dry s:ason, In this opinion, Mr. Storck, if he 
were acquainted with the conditions of climate and 
of the pianting enterprise in Ceylon, would no doubt 
fully agree, so far as we can judge from his paper 
to the Chronicle which is as follows :— 

[We have received a lengthy communication from Mr. 
Storck (now resident in Fiji, and who was assistant to the 
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late Dr. Seeman in his mission to these islands) on the 

means for combating the leaf-disease Hemileia. Mr. Storck 
reviews the previous attempts that have been made, and 
then details his own method, which he claims to be effect- 

ual, and the principle of which is the diffusion through 
the plantations of carbolic acid vapour, injurious to the 
fungus. It is obvious that the success of the plant depends 
upon very many circumstances, which should induce 
cautious experiment on a small scale before embark- 
ing on a large one, such as the depth to which the fun- 
gus penetrates, the state of the weather, the condition of 
the coffee-plant, the influence of the poisonous vapour 
upon it, &c. Should Mr. Storck’s experiments prove in other 
hands as successful as according to his statements, sup- 
Pet by other testimony before us, they are in his own, 
e will prove a veritable benefactor, and should receive the 
_ reward of his public-spirited endeavours to remove a great 
scourge. It is obvious that the principle is applicable 
mutatis mutandis to the treatment of other plants affected 
with superficial moulds.—Ep. } 

My own method of application, says Mr. Storck, is purely 
atmospherical, and for the benefit of the countries and 

lanters suffering from the ravages of Hemileia vastatrix 
t will now give a description of it. In doing this I rely, 
as regards my rights of priority and proprietorship in an 
invention of great importance,» upon that spirit of justice 
and fair play so generally obtaining in the scientific and 
planting world. 

An acre of coffee land contains thirty-six centres of vapori- 
sation formed by tin vessels to be mounted upon short sticks, 
and covered in a peculiar manner, to protect the contents 
from rain and rubbish, thereby preventing waste and un- 
desirable dilution by rain of the fluid contents of the vessel. 
They consist of a mixture of carbolic acid and water in the 

peporton of from 3 to 10 per cent. of Calvert’s best No.6 
acid, at the option of the operator. Any strength not ex- 
ceeding 25 per cent. may be used, since nothing touches the 
plants or the soil, nor injures the tenderest young leaf or 
flower-bud. Instarting the treatment I would recommend a 
first charge of 10 per cent. (5 per cent. is sufficient), and 
then a weekly supply of a density of 5 per cent., which will 
keep the strength of the fluid up to 3 per cent. for many 
months. An average labourer can in this manner attend 
to at least 50 acres per week. The first season’s outlay per 
acre, including the first establishment of the system over an 
estate, will not reach £2 10s. per acre, and for any subse- 
quent year it will not exceed £1. The present model of the 
vessel has an evaporating surface of 4 inches, but I am 
contemplating an improvement in it, which will better re- 
gulate evaporation, anddo way with weekly supplies, while 
a farther reduction in the item of labour will be effected. 
The vessels, holding rather over half a pint, can be manu- 
factured wholesale at 4d. each, and are so modelled as to 
allow of the closest packing, the two parts separately ; they 
will last for many years. 

After eleven months of immunity from leaf disease enjoyed 
by the trees treated and cured by me, and of a new nursery 
IT had made in the meantime, a gang of labourers from the 
U per Rewa carried infection back to the place. Among the 
Ritvects infected were two Liberian coffee trees, one among 
acluster of five, and another some short distance off in a 
small plantation of forty, all just in full spike, and to my 
dismay I also found the nursery badly infected. As soon as 
Tcould get the materials I started my system of vaporisa- 
tion (July 4th last). The two Liberian trees I simply fur- 
nished with a small bottle each, partly filled with my mix- 
ture of only 3 per cent., hung into the angle of the lowest 
- branches. Both trees have now been perfectly free of the 
fungus for some weeks, and nota single one of their close 
neighbours has been infected. They prove to have been 
completely isolated by the treatment, not a single spore living 
to reach and infect the others, although in some instances 
almost touching. With the nursery, covering about three- 

uarters of an acre, I proceeded in the following manner :— 


nudging that with so small an area as the above I should | 


be working at a disadvantage through the gas escaping 
beyond the limits of the area and going to waste in every 
direction, I arranged my centres of vaporisation a little 


closer than would be necessary onalarge field, and put them | 


8 yards apart each way. The receptacles of the fluid and 
their covers were represented by ordinary cups and saucers, 
pressing the cups slightly into the ground and mounting the 


inverted saucers upon three or four short sticks stuck closely 
round the rim of the cups, I left a clear space of about 1 
inch in depth between the rim of the cup and the cover. 
They were then charged with a dilution of 3 per cent., and 
the effects noticeable after a few days were most startling. 
The ripe spores with which the plants,then some nine months 
old, were fairly recking, began to change colour from the well- 
known bright orange to a dull ochre, until they subse- 
quently turned into dirty yellow and then greyish-white. 
They all, instead of as usual dispersing, remained in a manner 
glued to the leaves, and afterwards dropped with them, 
dead, harmless, incapable of propagation. As time went on, 
all rust which came out began to look dull in colour and 
sickly, quite different from a healthy crop of spores. By 
degrees pale rings round the rust patches began to show, 
indicating the circuniference of the mycelia and where 
their farther development had been arrested. In the third 
month a large proportion of the spots appeared pale green, 
whitish round the edges, and as if drying up inthe middle; 
some pushed out a few sickly spores, but very frequently 
none atall. The spots turned into dry tissue, and most of 
those leaves, unless too severely attached, remained on the 
trees. Thenceforth a little dirty-looking rust still continued 
to appear, but the presence of the disease, up to its com- 
plete disappearance, was chiefly indicated by dead and dy- 
ing mycelia. From what I have witnessed, bare contact 
with the vapourised atmosphere seems, if not immediately 
to kill the spores,to effectually incapacitate them frou germi- 
nation. From moving round inthe nursery, examining the 
effects of the treatment, as I frequently did, I would often 
goin among healthy trees, handle their leaves, pull suckers 
and the like, but not a single instance of further infection 
took place among those trees, Liberian and Arabian, which 
were healthy when the process was started. With grown 
trees, having leaves of denser texture and more uniform 
age than nursery plants, which are almost always grow- 
ing, the effects, although apparently slower at the begin- 
ning, are in the end still more pronounced. They lose 
a greater proportion of leaves atthe start, butall disease upon 
them and in them is dead before the fall, at once neutralising 
a fruitful source of re-infection. In the case of fairly 
vigorous trees a new coat of clean foliage, never again to 
be soiled by the devastating parasite, will have formed by 
the time the last spore has disappeared. 

My method of permanent vaporisation is specially adapted 
for a country like Ceylon, for instance, where self-sown 
coffee in the forest and native garden patches present a 
standing menace of re-infection, which will defy any other 
treatment. With the pernianent atmospherical treatment 
any spore of Hemilcia vastatrix which comes in any way 
whatever within the radius of its influence must die. As 
I have asserted elsewhere—‘‘Any one employing my pro- 
cess will reap the full benefit of his outlay, even though 
his neighbour’s field next adjoining or just across the road 
may be reeking with disease for want of treatment. No 
live spore can be carried out of the area under treatment 
—nothing carried in can live, and re-infection becomes 
impossible.” 

For the guidance of any planters who may wish to give 
my system a trial, I will here give the following direc- 
tions :—Before my treatment comes into general use, so as 
to induce the wholesale manufacture of the specified tin 
vessel, planters will have to make shift as I did, with 
cups and saucers, which must be so placed that they will 
not be overturned or buried by stormwater coming down 
the hillside, which contingency is avoided with the tin- 
vessel mounted on a stick. Presuming the distance be- 
tween the rowsand in the rows of coffee trees to be as 
usual (6 feet), commence at the corner of the fields, say 
working from right to left, start with the third tree in 
third row, then follow the base line, placing a vessel in 
every sixth row between the third and fourth tree. When 
the base line is thus marked off, start at right angles 
along the rows, count six and place your vessels between 
the sixth and seventh trees in a line with the trees, so 
as not to obstruet work and passage; put down your cups, 
drive three to four short pegs immediately round the cups 
so as to steady them, and let the inverted saucer rest on 
the top of the pegs. They must be of even height and 
long enough to allow the spout of a watering-pot or other 
feeding vessel to pass through under the roof to save the 
trouble of liftingit every time—but they should not be so 
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high as to allow rain and rubbish to be blown in by the 
wind; and then place a stone up to the size of a fist to 
make all more secure. This done you may go on charging 
your vessels with a density of at least 5 per cent., but, as 
said above, I would for the first charge recommend a den- 
sity of 10 per cent. The effects of the first week’s dense 
vapour will amply repay the extra outlay in striking a 
deathblow, not only against the rust in full developement 
but—which is the greatest triumph of my system—against 
the mycelium of the fungus. This first blow will under 
these circumstances save a large proportion of the foliage 
unless too far gone, by instantly arresting the develop- 
ment of the fungus, and killing all that may be stillalive 
on the dead and dying leaves strewing the ground. If 
the disease is not visibly present, all the better; the car- 
bolic vapour will in a short time force it to show itself, 
chiefly in the character of dying mycelia, and save still 
more or all of the foliage which would have gone in the 
next attack of disease. The treatment may be started at 
any time with equal advantage. One week’s ordinary 
weather will be found to evaporate about one-third of the 
contents of the cups, and thenceforth weekly supplies of 
5 per cent. will be quite sufficient. Should at any time 
during a spell of wet cool weather so little water have 
evaporated (evaporation of the acid goes on continually) 
that there is not room in the cups to receive the or- 
dinary quantity of diluted acid, raise the density of 15 
per cent. or more, or only give a few drops of undiluted 
acid. All this is easily calculated, and must be left to the 
discretion of the operator. 

If planters are disinclined to make larger experiments, 
they may try my system with as fewas 10 acres, and th-y 
will soon see the contrast between them and the untreated 
portions of the field. One acre with another will only take 
thirty vessels. Six months after starting the process those 
10 acres and a considerable margin all round will be in full 
foliage and crop, when the area outside the limit of effective 
vaporisation may be standing without a leaf, and the crop 
shrivelling and starving for want of shelter and food con- 
ductors. Choose your trial patch right in the centre of a 
good 100-acre field, and the experiment, conducted with 
ordinary intelligence and regularity, will im a few months 
convince the most sceptical of the value of my method. 

The chief merits of my method of permanent vaporisa- 
tion may be summarised in the following:— 

Undeniable simplicity. 

Economy of material and labour. 
The most perfect control. 
Complet isolation of material from 
. Complete and unconditional immunity from leaf disease. 
could bring the evidence of several neighbours who have 
witnessed the conditions of the nursery and the few solitary 
trees, and the effects of my process, but as it could serve 
no practical purpose I abstain from doing so. 

Some months ago I applied to the Fijian Government 
for protection of my invention, and was refused on the 
strength of the reading of the local Patent Ordinance, which 
only partly covers the subject of my discovery, and only 
applies to inventions of a purely mechanical nature. My 
process has to be exhibited for many months in the open field, 
and cannot be kept under lock and key like a new machine 
not to mention paltry matters patented every day. There- 
fore I commend myself and my interests once more to 
the good-will and love of justice of the public. Jacob P. 
Strock, Belmont Estatne, Rewa River, Fiji Islands, November 
25th 1881, 

Mr. Storck’s mode of application may have some 
advantages over that of Mr. Schrottky. 


soil and plants. 
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CEYLON CLoves.—We call attention. to the inter- 


esting report in another column from Messrs. Brookes 
& Faith on a parcel of locally produced cloves: 


it is satisfactory once more to see that whatever we 
grow and ship from Ceylon is sure to be about the 
best of its kind, We wish the pionecrs in cloves all 
SUCCESS, 

Srray Nores, 5th March.—Before settling down to 
work, my friend and I continued our rambles through 
the districts that have their outlet via Nawala- 
pitiya. We found old Kotmale in the same spot as 
it was when J knew it first, but I regret to say some 


of the fine old coffee is now of little good, but other 
places look as fit as they were years ago and I must 
say in far better order than they were when I knew 
them first. I can’t but think that large doses of 
forcing manure have caused some of the ‘‘red braces” 
you see in the old district. You will there see the 
advantage of Sombreorwm in ihe zigzags of old Kataboola. 
Ambagamuwa and Lower Dikoya I found looking fairly 
well. The former shows well up in tea, and, if it con- 
tinues to grow as well as itis doing, it will certainly 
take the shine out of all the tea I have hitherto seen. 
The coffee in the latter district is certainly not so 
good as it ought tobe, or as it was a few years 
ago; the cause is no! far to seek: want of cultivation 
and Colombo management. To prove I am correct 
take Abergeldie estate as an instance. It lovks as well 
as it did five years ago, and I am led to believe is 
giving fair returns even in these bad seasons, and it 
looks to me as if it was to do well this coming crop. 
There is no denying the fact that cultivation checks 
leaf-disease ; any one can see that in the abovemen- 
tioned estate. In my last I spoke about seeing the 
future Ceylon in the lowcountry. Don’t for a mo- 
ment conclude that the new districts are not to play 
a good part for years and years. Only give us seascns 
and fair cultivation, and coffee will come down to 
you as of yore. The fine fields of coffee are still to 
the fore. I will challenge any one to say otherwise 
than that coffee is now as fine in Dimbula as ever it 
was, barring afew places that are said to have been 
eaten with grub, but still they will improve. I saw 
one place Jast year like a new clearing; this year it 
is a fine cover of coffee. Anyone that doubts coffee 
being again king let him go through Dikoya and then 
go to the tov of Dimbula, the Agras, Wallaha and 
Kattagaloya Valley. Coffee there is as fine as it was 
six years ago. The other part of Dimbula I have not 
seen for some months, but, from what I hear of the 
crops it has given, I conclude it is in as good fig as 
the places I have mentioned. I also did Maskeliya 
and I was glad to see that the places that were done 
up with the grub are improving and look quite 
another thing to what they were some months ago. 
Maskeliya is a district that is very much run down ; 
the reason I don’t know. I think the blame lies in the 
etyle of management. Ifthe managers would let a little 
more light into their trees, coffee would again do as 
well as it has done in days gone by. I was told by a 
visiting agent that it was ‘‘ want of cash and too much 
lawn tennis” that was the reason many of the estates 
were in such a matted state. All I knowis that the 
estates in that valley don't look so well managed 
as they are in the other two districts. I was glad to 
see cinchonas were promising so well in all the dis- 
tricts I went through, but there is no doubt that the 
Agras are head and shoulders to the front boat in 
coffee and cinchona. I find the estates there are 
managed, or mostly so, by the residents, and not from 
Colomb» offices. Anotber fact I learned in my travels 
was that all the estates that have given a decent crop 
and are promising to give another are so managed by 
th managers on the places. Strange but neverthe- 
less true. So the conclusion I have come to is that 
coffee if fairly dealt with, will again pay the planters 
quite as well as it did four or five years ago, Crops 
may not be so heavy, but then the ‘lesson planters 
have had in chesper working will compensate for a 
year or two of less heavy bearing. As I have already 
said, aon't blame the coffee. We still have the trees; bad 
seasons and bad management had to account for our 
short crops. If proprietors and agents think they can 
get crop from places that only shew an expenditure of 
{30 prr acre and places that have not been werded or 
suckered for four or five months, they are certainly mis- 
taken, It is after treating places in the way I have men- 
tioned that the cry has got up coffee is doomed.—B, W. 
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MARKETS FOR INDIAN THA IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Our readers will have noticed that Messrs, Doane 
& Co. of Chicago estimated the consumption of tea in 
the United States at 72,000,000 lb. Mr. Sibthorp’s 
eulculation is not so high, his figures being a little 
under 70,000,000 Ib. The population of the United 
States being fully fifty millions, it follows that the 
consumption of tea is considerably underl} lb. per 
caput. In Britain, the consumption of tea last year 
exceeded 160,000,000, lb., which, for a population of 
thirty-five millions, gives, for each individual, over 
4; lb, In regard to coffee, the position of the two 
countries is more than reversed; for the people of 
Britain have been so thoroughly cheated and disgusted 
in the matter of coffee, that they do not now consume 
anything like a pound ahead of this beverage. England 
is as eminently a tea-drinking country as the United 
States people are coffee drinkers; but, unhappily, 
while it can be said that in the United States the 
consumption of tea is increasing, of England it must 
be confessed that her consumption of coffee—that is 
of true coffee is decreasing. Mr. Sibthorp shews that 
the Canadians in adhering loyally to Britain have 
preserved to a good extent the national predilection 
Canada with a population of only 44 millions 
consumed last year 13,400,000 lb. of tea, or, as nearly 
as possible 3 lb. per head. In Canada, however, the 
consumption of tea is not now increasing at the same 
rate as prevails in the United States ; but, if Indian 
teas are ‘‘ pushed,” which they never yet have been, 
Mr. Sibthorp believes that Canada will afford a 
splendid market for them. It may be interesting to 
see what the consumption of tea by the leading 
countries inhabited or colonized mainly by the British 
race (Anglo-Saxon, Celtic. &c.,)amounts to. We have 
not the exact quantity for Australianow beforeus, but as 
the figures were 15,000,000 lb, acouple of years ago and 
the imports in 1880 were over 22,000,000 !b., we do 
not think we can err greatly in taking the consump- 
tion by 2 millions of populationin 1881 at 18,000,000 
or 641b. per head. If, as we believe, we are near th® 


mark then we get for 
The United Kingdom 
The United States 
Australia +0 
Canada 


160,000,000 Lb. 
70,000,000. ,, 
13,000,000. ,, 
13,000,000. ,, 


Total 261,000,000 Ib. 
Figures, these, whichare capable of great expansion, ifthe 
peace of the world can be preserved and its progress 
in population and wealth allowed to go steadily on, 
There ought to be no stronger opponents of the 
wicked war spirit than producers of articles which 
enter larger into the food of human beings. China 
still supplies the vast proportion of the tea con- 
sumed beyond her borders as well as about 1,200,000,000 
Ib. said to be used internally. But Japan and India, 


are competitors with the Celestial Empire, the pro- | 
gress of the latter, in the western as well as the | 
eastern world being clearly destined to be great and | 


taken 


described 


Why the Americans should have 80 


which may 


rapid. 


specially to Japan teas, be 


literally, as ‘‘all-fired”’ teas, we scarcely see, unless | 


it be »s atonement for haying compelled the land 
ay 


of the Tycoon to enter into ‘the comity of the 
nations.” Our first taste of the amber-coloured, burnt 
flavoured tea, which is such a favourite with our 
Yankee cousins was in Paris, a good many years 
ago. It was provided for us as a treat by the then 
correspondent of the Daily News, but we could not 
honestly say that we admired it. ‘Taste in regard 
for tea is, however, very much a matter of educa- 
tion: some people do not take kindly to Indian 
tea at once, and a few persons are so depraved in taste 
as not to admire even the Ceylon leaf, until the second 
or third time of tasting. The extreme cold of the 
climate in Canada and parts of the United States, 
may, perbaps (?) account for the preference given to 
highly fired and green teas, which have almost ceased 
to be used in Britain and which, recently tried on 
the Melbourne market, found but scant favour. The 
“Japs ” are an enterprizing race, and they are strain- 
ing every nerve to push their peculiar teas and their 
imitations of China and Indian produce. India, how- 
ever, (including Ceylon) is likely to take, ere long, 
first place in the tea markets of the world. Ad- 
mirers of the American ladies must grieve to learn 
that they are not good, honest, orthodox tea drinkers 
and tea dispensers, like their English sistera, but 
that they take the infusion of the fragrant leaf in 
the shape of an iced drink! If it be true, as stated, that 
the people of the United States,and especially the female 
portion, are of defective physique, it ought to be 
matter of serious consideration whether improvement 
might not be secured by abandoning the limited and 
perverted use of tea and consuming it as it ought 
to be consumed in large quantities and after the 
orthodox fashion! It is a maxim amongst chemists 
that the degree of civilization to which a country has 
attained can be tested by the quantity of sulphuric 
acid it uses. A still better test, we submit, would 
be the aggregate consumed by the population of such 
“diffusive stimulants” as tea, coffee and cacao, to 
the displacement of alcoholic drinks and 
It is evident that during last year an exceptioually 
large proportion of low class, inferior and positively 
exhausted or deleterious teas were shipped from China, 
to the markets, not of Europe and Australia merely, 
but to those of the western continent. The result 
was for a time,, to lower the standard of prices of 
Indian as well as China and Japan teas; but the 
Indian article has at length asserted its superiority 
beyoud all doubt, and the shippers the cheap 
rubbish from China could not have acted better if 
their direct object had been to promote the sale and 
the 
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consumption of the superior tea, ever 
result of ‘‘ways that are dark and that 
vain” as opposed to honesty, which is the best policy 
in trade as it is the right course in morals. For 
the present it is Japan tea as against China, which 
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ing her own tea, no doubt that vast country has 
suitable soil, if not climate; but unless the working 
classes abandon their attachment to good wages and 
their hatred of the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee”—welcoming 
hordes of the latter to their land and their bosoms— 
the question of cost of labour stands an impassable 
barrier in the way. The wages of 10 cents per 
diem, which the American journalist mentions, is, of 
course, composed of cents of a Spanish dollar. It 
is, therefore, whether applied to wages or the prices 
of tea, somewhat more than twice the value of two 
of our cents: say 1 American cent=24 Ceylon cents, 
Will experts in tea, excusing our ignorance, inform 
us what is the precise meaning of ‘‘ basket fired” 
teas aud whence their superiority? We should aleo 
like to know if any considerable proportion of tea 
planters or tea experts in Ceylon have abandoned 
the old idea that the special fumes of charcoal are 
essential to the good quality of tea, and accepted the 
conclusion that teas dried by ‘‘ Sirocco” or other 
machines, or by mere artificial heat, without charcoal 
fumes, are as good or better than teas roasted over 
charcoal fires 


We again attract attention to the fact that, in the 
United States and Canada, as in Australia, packages 
not larger than from 38lb to 45lb find most favour; 
while the dealers desiderate attractive boxes in all 
cases. The tin boxes are always nice-looking, and 
wooden boxes can be made so by pasting over them 
paper adorned with neat printed or lithographed designs. 

We copy below the main portions of Mr. Sibthorp’s 
interesting report :— 

REPORT ON THE TEA TRADE OF THE UNITED SrarEs 
AND CanapA, BY D. A. SrprHorp, Esq. 
130, Water Street, New York, 7th Dec. 1881, 
B. R. Macor, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 
Caleutta Tea Syndicate. 

The Americans cannot be called a tea-drinking na- 
tion, for, with a population of 50,000,000 persons, the 
imports of tea last year only amounted in all to 
69,765,000 lb., of which the proportion of Congou 
was very small indeed, viz, only 5,154,000 lb., the 
balance, 64,610,000 lb. being Japans, China green 
teas and Oolongs, while Canada with a population 
of only 4,500,000 persons consumed last year 
13,400,0001b., the proportion of black tea being 
5,560,000, the balance as in the States, viz., Japans; 
China Greens and Oolongs. 

“Tea” with the trade of this country means Japan 
and China green tea, just as a home dealer would 
mean black tea or Congou; if they want to speak of 
Congou they name it, just as we in England wuuld name 
**Oolong” or ‘‘Scented Orange Pekoe.” ‘his will per- 
haps give a better idea than the statistics do of the 
hold that Japans and green teas have on this market. 

Thoere being no duties on teas in the United States, 
(xcept on those imported from countries other than 
t e place of growth, which are liable to a 10°/, advalorem 
duty, in consequence of which there is little or no 
trade with Great Britain) it is impossible to do more 
than estimate the actual consumption of the country, 
as the usual guides, viz., the Custom’s returns, are here 
entirely wanting. 

New York is the largest and most important market 
for tea in the States, supplying, it may be said, 
the whole of America. Following is a comparative 
statement for the past three seasons, which ghows 
a considerable failing-off in the consumption last 


year, but which the Trade Review accounts for 
in the following words :—‘‘ The statistics given show an 
apparent decrease in consumption from the Port of New 
York during 1880 of about 8,500,000 lb. but, in analyz- 
ing these figures inconnection with the general course 
of trade throughout the year, and the indications of con- 
tinued prosperity in the country, to say nothing of in- 
creased population, it is impossible to adept the con- 
clusion that there has heen a falling-off in the consump- 
tion of this article of food. The distribution in pro- 
gress during the year has developed the fact that very 
considerable quantity of stock, withdrawn from first 
hands during the year 1879, under the influence of the 
‘* boom” which led to such an inflation of the volume of 
business, as welles of values, had not been consumed 
on the lst January as was th n supposed, but was in 
reality carried over, and formed an important part of 
the actual available supply for the year under review. 
In other words, the sudden spirit of speculation infused 
during the Autumn months of 1879 led to an extensive 
stocking-up by second-hand dealers and small traders 
throughout the country. The sluggishnese of the dis- 
tributive demand all through the year has made this 
fact more and more apparent, thereby demonstrating 
that the business, which ordinarily should have been 
spread over six months, was, in the prevailing excitement, 
crowded into as many weeks. Unquestionably, there- 
fore, a large percentaye of the consumption heretofore 
set down to 1879 must be credited to 1880.” 

The bulk of the tea is sold on this market at 
prices ranging from 20 cents to 30 cents per lb., but 
during the last year a great deal of low class tea 
from both China and Japan has beensold at 10 cents 
to 12 cents per lb, Formosa Oolongs with fine 
quality command high prices, as also do fine Japan 
uncolored and basket-fired, sometimes ruling as high as 
80 cents per lb., but this is considered a fancy price, and 
can only be obtained for small quantities. The bulk 
of the Congou sold here is of fair quality, selling at 
from 12 cents per lb. for common, up to 40 cents per 
lb. for fine tea. Sometimes it is mixed with green tea 
and sold under the name of ‘‘ English breakfast tea,” 
but this mixing is done mostly on this side by the 
retailer. ‘The retail price for all kinds of tea ranges 
from 30 cents to 80 cents per 1b. Small quantities 
are sold as high as a dollar per lb. by some of the 
fashionable dealers. 

The following are the latest market quotations :— 
Greens, finest chops, none, 34 to 36cents; fine Teen- 
kai and Moyun, 28 to 32 cents; Ping Sung, 27 
cents: Medium chops, 23 to 25 cents; common, 19 to 
21 cents. Japans, choicest, 48 to 50 cents; choice, 40 
to 43 cents; finest, 35 to 38 cents; fine 29 to 32 cents; 
medium and good, 17 to 26 cents; common, and good 
common, 12 to 16 cents. Formosa Oolongs, choicest, 
55 to 65 cents nominal; choice, 43 to 48 cents; finest, 
36 to 38 cents; fine, 33 to 34 cents; superior, 285 io 
31 cents; good cargo, 22 to 25 cents; fair, 18 to 20 cents, 
good common, 16 cents. Amoy Oolongs, fine, 25 to 26 
cents; superior, 22 to 23 cents; common to fair, 12 to 
16 cents. Foochow Oolongs, choice to choicest 50 to 
60 cents; finest, 37 to 40 cents; fine 30 cents; superior, 
24 to 26 cents; fair 18 cents. Congou and Souchong, 
choice, none; finest, 37 to 40 cents; Pas 28 to 30 cents; 
superior, 23 to 24 cents; good cargo, 19 cents; fair, 17 
cents; common, 12 to 15 cents. 

Some smal! parcels of fair licuoring Indian teas, dir- 


ect private shipments, have been sold on this market at — 


from 23 to 45 cents per lb., but being small quantities I 
cannol take the prices obtained for them as a guide to 


what may be expected for the first shipment of the Syn- 


dicate, but the prices are, I should say, satisfactory. 
Chicago is an important and rapidly-inereasing market 
of all kinds of teas. Itis impossible to report the ac-< 


tual business done here, as a great deal of the tea sold 
is purchased on the New York and San Francisco 
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markets, the actual quantity imported direct from China 
and Japan last year being 6,975,223 lb,; but this is only 
a small proportion of the trade, From Chicago all the 
great Central and Western States of America are sup- 
plied with the tea consumed, the quality and price 
being almost identical with New York; as all the large 
Now York ‘ealers, or “ jobbers” as they are here called, 
have travellers constantly on the road, The quantity 
of tea sold through Chicayo is variously estimated at 
from 10 to 15 million lb. yearly, but, as there are no 
guides to go by, itis impossible to say exactly. 

Indian teas have been sold by Messrs. J. W. Doane 
& Co., the Agents of the Syndicate at Chicago, at, I 
believe, satisfactory prices, but they were private ship- 
ments, and I have no particulars. The first consign- 
ment from the Syndicate is now in their hands, and 
I hope shortly to be able to report sales. I expect 
samples of the breaks daily, and on receipt of them 
will forward you a report immediately. 

San Francisco is an important market for tea, for 
through it the whole of the Pacific States and Territ- 
ories draw their supplies. The amount of all kinds 
of tea imported la-t year was 4,210,000 Ib., of which 
only 760,000 lb came from China, and the balance 

3,450,000 Ib. from Japan. The consumption of Japan 
tea is steadily increasing, while that of China tea is 
falling off. China green teas are used very little west 
of the Rocky Mountains, Salt Lake City being the only 
place to which they go. Congous sell in San Fran- 
cisco at from 20 cents to 30 cents per lb., for the 
lower grades, and for the best kinds as much as 55 
cents per lb, is obtained, Oolong teas from Formosa 
are popular, selling readily as high as 60 cents per 
lb., and they are gradually taking the place of Eng- 
lish breakfast teas, which were at one time in great 
demand. ‘The prices ruling for Japan teas range from 
15 to 25 cents per lb. for the lower, to as high as 
45 to 55 cents per lb. for the finest grades. 

I could find no trace of any sales of Indian teas on the 
San Francisco warkets during my stay there, the samples 
Thad with me were admired, but small hope of business 
was held out I hope that the shipment now on the 
_ water will do well and lead to further business. 

The other large cities of the United States import 
very little tea ; they do most of their business with 
New York, Chicago or San Francisco, so the particulars 
_ given respecting these markets are a guide to the whole 
_ tea trade of the United States 

Auction sales may be said to command the New York 
market now. Speaking of this the Review before 
quoted from says: ‘‘An important feature in the 
business of the last year has been the increased dis- 
tribution through the auction room. Not only bave the 
_ offerings been much larger, but the year has witnessed 
the establishment of a second firm who make a speciality 
of this mode of distribution, In 1879 there were sold 
by public auction 149,167 pkgs. of sound tea, while 
during 1880 the quantity so disposed of increased to 
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tribution from the Port for the year. This method of 


yet to be solved is whether in the long run 
method of selling will prove as 
the importer as well as the jobber, as the system which 
here!ofore required the services of a broker. Undoubt- 


; 


edly the auction sales have thus far had the effect of | 


concentrating the demand in New York from a much 
larger number of interior buyers, and in this way in- 
creased the importance of this market as a distributing 
centre.”” 

American grown Teas.—I have seen some fine sam- 
les of these vyrown aud manufactured in the State of 
eorgia, Lheblack tea resembles our Assam makes, 
and the green teas imitate closely fine liquoring Moyun 
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selling has undoubtedly grown in popularity with that | 
class of buyers who can afford to wait at the unreserved | 


sa’es for values to reach their limit, but the problem | 
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teas from Shanghai, but the samples were only experi- 
mental, and the high cost of labour in this country will 
always, I imagine, prove an insuperable bar to the suc- 
cessful production of American teas. Reviewing this 
subject, the authority Ihave before quoted from says :— 
“ The experiments of Commissioner Le Due, in his efforts 
to prove that the tea plant can be grown in this country 
and the leaf successfully prepared for use, have attracted 
a good deal of newspaper nolice during the past year, 
and some of our local cha gzees have enjoyed the privil- 
ege of tasting the beverage drawn from this home pro- 
duction and been asked to vouch for its character, but 
it will probably be many years before the tea crop of 
the United States will become of suflicient importance 
to more than merit the notice and approval of the ladies 
of the White House, who, upon their accession to the 
honor, have heretofore been presented with acup, and, as 
requested, have given the enterprize their support. The 
expensive efforts of the Agricultural Bureau may thus far 
have been highly successful as landscape gardening nnd 
in the interests of fancy agriculture, but, as for provid- 
ing a beverage for the people, the experiments have 
proved futile. Until the American labourer is con‘ent 
with wages not exceeding ten cents a day, it is hopeless 
to think of competing with the heathen Chinee.” 

Tea is not yet the important beverage in America 
that it is at home, and in the Australian colonies, 
Such a thing as an afternoon tea is almost unknown in 
purely American society, Ladies—always the planters’ 
best friends—are here seldom confirmed tea drinkers 
such as one meots in other English-speaking countries ; 
the little tea they do drink is generally Oolong or 
Japan tea made very weak, and well iced, taken with- 
out milk or sugar, generally out of a tumbler, and a 
very fair drink it is for the hot weather, although my 
‘‘insular prejudice” compels me to confess to a prefer- 
ence fora cup of good Indian tea with cream and sugar. 

The Canadian tea trade, as before noted, bears a much 
better proportion to the population than that of 
America, for with a population in 3830 of 4,350,933 
persons the total consumption of tea was 13,400,217 tb., 
but the trade in Canada is not increasing nearly so 
rapidly asit isin America, as ten years ago with a popu- 
lation of 3,670,400 the consumption was 10,959,000 tb. 

Montreal and Torouto are the two great markets 
for tea in the Dominion, the city of Quebec doing 
little or nothing, but nearly all the Provinces import 
alittle. [Table omitted.] 

The above figures show that the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, of which Toronto and Montreal are rea- 
pectively the centres, do the bulk of the business, 
Ontario being a good deal ahead,as the greater part 
of the black teas of the better kinds imported to 
Montreal is sold in the Upper Provinces, and the du'y 
being paid in Montreal, further trace for statistics is 
lost, You will doubtless remember that it was for 
this reason I recommended Toronto as the head-quarters 
of the agency for the Syndicate in Canada. 

Black teas sell in Canada at prices varying from 
12 to 15 cents per lb. for common, up to 50 cents for 
finest, and Japaneseand green teas sell from 10 cents 
per 1b. for low class up to as high as 60 cents 
per lb. for the highest grades of basket-fired teas, 
which have a fast growing popularity with the 
Canadians, as also have Oolongs which sell at prices 
varying from 20 cents to 60 cents per lb. These prices 
do not include the duty, which is on, green teas 3 
cents per lb, and LO per cent. ad valorem, and on black 
teas 2 cents per lb. and 10 per cent. ad valorem, also 
an additional 10 per cent. ad valorem on all teas im- 
ported from countries other than where grown. These 
duties the present Government have pledged them- 
selves to take off in the coming session, but I doubt 
if they will withdraw the 10 per cent, leviable 
on the other than direct shipments. As things stand 
at present, the importer sells his tea at a duty-paid 
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price, he paying the duty and recovering the amount 
along with the value of the teas on the same terms 
as in the United States, viz. four months. 

Most of the large London dealers have agents in 
Canada, as also have many of the New York firms, 
and some of the Canadian houses have branch offices 
in this city ; there is, in consequence, a considerable 
business done notwithstanding the extra 10 per ceiit. 
The agents of course have a constant supply of sam- 
ples of all kinds of tea, including Indian teas from 
the London market, in which there has been a small 
trade done at prices equal to London quotations. The 
trade has never been really pushed, and there is here 
a splendid opening for our teas. 

Following 1s a comparative statement of the export 
of all teas, from China and Japan to the United States 
and Canada for the past three years up to 31st Octo- 
ber. These figures I have compiled from the latest 
advices from China and Japan, and are, I think, to 
be relied upon. They will serve to point out how 
rapidly the tea business is growing in this country, 
and should prove a powerful incentive to all interested 
in the development of the Indian tea trade to make 
an effort to secure a footing on these markets, which 
as yet may be said to be only in their infancy, and 
which will, before a great many seasons have gone 
over our heads, be as important as any in the world. 

[This table is omitted as its results are indicated. ] 

The falling-off in the shipments from Japan this year is 
accounted for by a late crop, but itis expected that when 
the season closes the exports will be quiteequal to those 
of 1880. 

Tea is tested here in an odd way, and, instead of 
weighing the sample to be tasted into atea-pot and 
allowing it to draw for five minutes, as we do, the 
pot is discarded altogether, and the tea turned directly 
into the cup, the boiling water then being poured on. 
When it has sufficiently cooled, the taster commences 
taking out afew of the leaves on his spoon to examine 
them, and when satisfied, returns them to the cup, 
and so contiuues through the ‘‘batch.” The weight 
used is not so heavy by nearly half as ours, and it 
would probably be equal to the weight of a four- 
penny piece The plan is a more speedy one than 
ours, but I do not think it is possible tobe so accurate. 

No doubt the most rapid way for our Indian teas, 
to obtain a footing on these markets would be, as I 
I advised you in July last, to manufacture them 
to assimilate as far as possible the teas already in 
demand, but I am inclined to agre with the decision 
of the Committee of the Syndicate, that it is better to 
allow our teas to stand on their merits, as I think 
it may be assumed that the reason the consumption 
of tea is so small in this country is due to the fact 
that the article now offered to the public is, on the 
whole, an inferior and not very palatable one. 

Before I close, one thing I would like to impress 
strongly on those who take an interest in working 
up these foreign markets, is, that the present style of 
packing considerably retards the sale of indian teas. 
Large packages are unsaleable, except at a considerably 
reduced price, hatf.chests containing 28 to 45 lb. nett 
will sell most rapidly. They should be neatly finished 
and marked, so that, instead of being, as they are 
considered here, an eye-sore in the retail dealex’s shop, 
they would prove an attractive ornament. There 
is a stronger feeling here against rough packing (of any 
kind of goods) than I can give you any idea of. A 
retail dealer will not purchase a rough package as 
he ‘‘ calculates” it would be likely to keep customers 
out of his ‘‘store.”” One reason, I think, why the 
Japanese have got such a strong hold on these 
markets is the remarkably neat way in which their 
packages are made up, they are neatly matted and 
papered with astylish label seteing forth the class they 
claim to contain, Icannot seewhy we should not vie 


with the Japanese in this, and that the trouble taken 
be well repaid Lhave not the would slightest doubt. —I 
am, dear sir, yours faitfully D, A. SrerHore, 


Export or Inp1an Trea To AUSTRALIA AND Nzw 
ZEALAND.—-The quantity of tea exported from Calcutta 
to Australia and New Zealand in the months of 
January and February last was 126,657 lb. Last year, 
135,899 lb were exported in the same period.—Calcutta 
Englishman. 

Cincuona.—A consignment consisting of 138 bales 
of cinchona bark, weighing in the aggregate 24 ton:, 
from the Government cinchona plantations, Dodabetta, 
Nilgiris, were shipped to London during the past 
month, and intimation of the same conveyed to the 
Secretary of State. —Madras Times. 

Topacco 1n Karrrarta,—Our contemporary, the 
Colonies and India, says tobacco has long been grown 
successfully in Kaffraria, and its cultivation is rapidly 
extending. Ona farm about 15 miles from the mouth 
of the Kli, Mr. Keighley is planting out about 9,000 
plants. In virgin soil the weed grows most luxuri- 
antly, quite rivalling anything produced in America 
or elsewhere. 

Dr. Forses Watson. —This gentleman, who was for 
several years Director of the Indian Museum at South 
Kensington, and who arrived in Madras last week from 
Calcutta, will leave Madras tomorrow for Dharwar 
and Bombay, whence he will proceed to England. He 
has been engaged on enquiries into the production of 
rhea fibre in Upper Bengal, and in gathering informa- 
tion about the cotton trade in various provinces,— 
Madras Mail. 


Manitopa.—The Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
says :—‘‘ The land fever in Manitoba remains unabated 
and Brandon is now the centre of attraction, A three 
nights’ sale by the Canadian Pacific Railway of lots in 
that town realised $133,000, and it is said that one 
speculator has cleared $60,000 by a quarter section 
just added to it. Brandon would rapidly become a 


?. 


town of considerable extent but for the want of build. 


ing material. A new town, named Garfield, has been 

formed twenty-five miles from Winnipeg, and town 

lots are being offered by auction in that city. It is 

reported that the travelling over the St. Paul and 

Manitoba road to Winnipeg is 100 per cent. over that 
of last year at this season. Wheat has been selling in 

Winnipeg at 95 cents., and oats 70 cents. per bushel. 

The high prices are due to local consumption, the sup- 

ply not being equal to the demand.” 

AGRICULTURAL ScHoorts should be established in 
Ceylon as in India, where the pupils can acquire 
a knowledge of improved methods of culture, New 
implements of cultivation, used in England, America 
and other places, should be introduced and facilities 
afforded for poor cultivators to huy them as cheaply — 


as possible. New products and’ better seed-plants suit- 


able for different soils with directions as to their culti. 
vation should be distributed broadcast over the land. 
Agricultural shows should be made in the chief towns 
periodically and prizes awarded. These are obvious and 


legitimate duties of Government, much more, that of one _ 


whichprofesses to be paternal. It cannot be pretended — 
thatthe functions of a paternal despotism like that of 
Ceylon should be passive and restrictive, as in more 
civilized countries—particularly, in matters which touch 
the very existence of the people. 
of the natives in these things will be at best a thing 
of the distant future. Hence, active encouragement 
of Government is all-important. Without offering 
such aids or encouragement, Government may waste 
enormous sums of money in the repair of tanks and 
anicuts, and wait for centuries before either they them- 
selves orthepeople reapa ny benefits, —‘‘Lanka Snahan, 
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COFFEE ADULTERATION. 


With my last there was enclosed the extract of a 
letter from the Globe relative to coffee adulteration, 
Its publication was followed almost immediately by 
an article in the same paper on the 11th in comment 
upon it, of which the text is subjoimed :— 


“CHICORY AND COFFEE.” 


A correspondent recently complained grievously of the 
compound now so generally sold instead of coflee. Tho 
pure article, he affirmed, is being driven out of this country, 
and certainly recent statistics appear to bear out the state- 
ment. The Board of Trade returns for the first ten months 
of the year 1879 are now before us, and they 
show that home consumption of enuine coffee 
was 265,053 cwt. For the same period in 1880 the 
amount was 243,277 ewt. and last year the first ten months 
showed only 240,3869ewt. During the same periods the 
home consumption ofchicory rose from 87,217 cwt. to 
93,10lewt. and than to 94,959 ewt This show clear that 
while we are drinking every year more ‘‘ coffee,’ our im- 
port is declining and our consumption of chicory is increas- 
ing. The real facts ave probably much more serious than 
these figures show, because the Board of ‘rade, we believe, 
take cognizance only of foreign chicory, the “home con- 
sumption” being arrived at by deducting exports from ira- 
ports. It is well known, however, that while all our coffee 
is imported and can be accounted for to a pound, only a part 
of our chicory comes from abroad, Large quantities are 
grown inthis country. Indeed, if we are rightly informed, 
the best of our chicory is home-grown and usually fetches 
a shilling or soa hundredweight more than the foreign. It 
grows wild in almost all paris of Europe, but the north 
of England appears to suit it admirably, and it is grown 
in Yorkshire very extensively. All authorities, we believe, 
agree that a decoction of the root is harmless enough, and 
that it affords a good deal of nutriment in the shape of 
sugar. ‘hey are equally agreed, however, that it has none 
of that invigorating character which alone makes coffee 
worth drinkiug. The best that can be said for itis that it 
is harmless. Yet we are assured on good authority that 
much of the article bought by those who consent to take 
a-“ mixture of chicory and coftee’’ contains not more than 
one part of coffee, good bad, or indifferent, to seven parts 
of chicory. 

It was new to me to learn by this article that so 
much chicory is grown in England, and that the home 
roduction is considered so superior to that of 
oreign importation. The figures quoted in the Globe 
from the Board of Trade returns show conclusively 
how extensive the evil is, and the necessity that some 
steps should be taken to check the increasing practice. 
On the 15th, the Globe published a second letter hav- 
ing reference to the points raised in this article of 
the Ilth, a copy of which is as follows :— 

ADULTERATED COFFEE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “GLOBE.” 

Sir,—May I ask the favour of some small space for 
an extension of my former remarks under the above head- 
ing which your article of February 11th renders desirable 
in the interests for which consideration is sought? As 
regards a certain admixture of chicory with coffee, it 
suits so many people’s taste that it will probably al- 
ways be practised to some extent. The present system 
of allowing the mixture to be sold without any guaran- 
tee as to the proportion of the ingredients, leads, how- 
ever, to that excessive adulteration to which your article 
referred. But, even supposing such guarantee given, what 
ordinary purchaser, can test its genuineness? And if 
fraud be discovered, what obstacle is a fine of forty 
shillings, as recently imposed, to the dishonest trader 
who can make 100 per cent. on every transaction ? 
But the evils of adulteration go far beyond the compara- 
tive innocent chicory. From abroad come all sorts of 
eens which the best authorities in the trade state 
to be composed of roots, fruit stones, turnips, carrots, 
ficorns, and cabbage stalks, Freely advertised under high- 
sounding names, andexhibited in temptingly-coloured packets 
this worthless stuff is palmed off on the English working 
man as the coffee which he is told on all sides is the 


best stay for labour, and the right substitute for that 
beer against the use of which he is so constantly warned. 
It is to the extension of a system so detrimental to our 
people that the recent Treasury Minute referred to in my 
former letter lends the further aid and countenance of the 
Government.—I am, sir, faithfully yours, 
ArrHur FOLKARD. 

Thatched House Club, St. James’s, 8S. W., February 14.— 
Globe, Feb. 15. 
The more the subject can be ventilated by the lead- 
ing journals of the home press, the greater the 
chance will be that members of the House of Com- 
mons may be disposed to advocate some legislative 
restriction upon the disgraceful proceedings which 
are now so common, In a conversation held with a 
gentleman, who disputes that there is any hardship 
in permitting what he cal's ‘‘ freetrading” in these 
mixtures, L learned the views entertained by what 
may be termed the opposition party, which is mainly 
composed, it may be suspected, of those who have 
some direct or indirect interests to serve by the main- 
tenance of the existing scandalous state of things. 
He considered that coffee is really better than the 
substitute offered for it,—it must in the end triumph— 
and that any limitation placed upon the sale of 
mixtures willbe an interference with the liberty of the 
subject. Precisely: the liberty to pay for stuff, which 
cannot be considered innoxious, aud certainly can 
possess no nutriment, a price which, in the long run, 
is dear, as compared to that of the real article. By 
such means, the use of coffee is discouraged, for 
people buy and drink most of these mixtures under 
the belief that they are drinking ‘‘ coffee,” and find- 
ing none of the benefits expected, but rather a sicken- 
ing result, will turn from its use altogether. No 
sane or disinterested mancan, it must surely be believed, 
fail to see how great an evil it is that the food sup- 
plies of the nation are not what they profess to be. 
A propos of this matter, it is to be noted that that 
horrible date coffee is again the subject of litigation, 
An application has been mace this week to wind up the 
“*German Date Coffee Company.” Wiser than our own 
authorities, the Government of Germany has declined 
to grant a patent for the manufacture of this, to me, 
nauseous mixture, and does all it can to discourage the 
sale of similar impostures, ‘The Judge’s remarks when 
granting the winding-up order are worthy of preserva- 
tion. As he then pointed out, how could the Date 
Coffee Company sell a right to manufacture such a 
mixture in Germany ? There was and is nothing what- 
ever to prevent anyone grinding avy rubbish they like 
and calling it coffee in that country, and yet—it scarcely 
seems possible—this German Date Coffee Company 
had agreed to pay the English Date Cotfee Company no 
less a sum than £50,000 for this presumed right. 
No wonder, as the judge observed, that the sharehold- 
ers inte former Company objected to such a pay- 
ment, and that the application to close the affair was 
before him! This fact shews pretty conclusively 
how the dividends declared by the English Date Cof- 
fee Company have been earned, for many other such 


| branch Comp nies ore said to have paid heavily for 


similar illusory rights. At the same time, it is with 
great regret to be noticed that this nasty compound 
sells here with a freedom that its merits certainly do 
not warrant ; but the iact affords strong evidence of the 
nec. ssity of legislative restrictions. —London Cor, 
REVIEW OF THE COFFEE MARKET. 
With reference to the Brazil crop of 1882-83. several 
Brazil firms estimate the 
Rio crop at a minimum of 4,000,000 bags 
And the Santos crop at 2,000,000 
Together 6,000,000 bags 
Wursten & Co, estimate the total 
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quantity available for shipment from the two places at 
only 5,000,000 bags. 

As regards the effect of low prices upon production 
of coffee in the Brazils, Messrs. Wursten & Co. write: 
—‘*We have not as yet arrived at prices which cease 
to be remunerative. With intelligence and economy 
the planter finds, even at present prices, a moderate 
profit. Whatever may take place, we are inclined to 
believe that the low prices will have the effect of in- 
creasing the production, as no other article of export 
rivals coffee, and all parties interested are endeayour- 
ing, by every means in their power, to increase their 
production, in order to repair the losses made by the 
continual decline in prices.” 

Messrs. Kern, Hayn & Co. write that a fair aver- 
age Rio crop must now be calculated to be from 
4,000,000 to 4,500,000 bags, but that, as Jong as present 
low prices last, the low qualities will be kept back 
in the interior in expectation of better times. 

In Mr. Schoffer’s celebrated cireulir of 1879, he 
gave the following table of the average production of 
coffee during two periods of 5 years ending respect- 


ively :— ’ 1879. 
Brazils ... 200,000 283,000 
Java 65,000 90,000 
Ceylon ... be 47,000 45,000 
East India aud Manila 20,000 23,000 
St. Domingo 20,000 30,000 
La Guayra 16,000 40,000 
Costa Rica and Gua- 

temala 10,000 27,000 

Porto Rico and 
Jamaica 4,000 6,000 
Mocha Africa ... 5,000 6,000 
387,000 550,000 


Since Mr. Schoffer’s circular was written, the pro- 
duction of coffee in the Brazils has further increased, 
say 100,000 tons, and the other countries of pro- 
duction, taken as a whole, will probably also now 
yield more than in 1879, but no corresponding in- 
crease in consumption has taken place, and no large 
increase is likely to take place, till there has been 
some continuance of low prices, and until the low 
prices reach the consumers, which we hardly think 
they have done so far. 

The fact that stocks in Hurope have been steadily 
increasing for the past 4 years is an undoubted proof 
that the production of the world is in excess of the 
comsumption ; the equilibrium can only be re-established 
by a continuance of low prices.—Robert Von Glenhn 
& Sons’ Monthly Coffee Circular. 


RIVALRY IN SILK AND THA. 


A Chinese tradition attributes the discovery of silk 
to one of the wives of the Emperor of China, 
Hoang-ti, who is said to have reigned about two 
thousand years before the Christian era; and since 
that time—so the tale runs--a special spot has been 
allotted in the gardens of the Chinese royal palace 
to the cultivation of the Mulberry tree—called in 
Chinese the ‘golden tree’-—and to the keeping of 
silk-worms. Without waiting to discuss the proba- 
bilities of this item of folklore, which has possibly 
as much foundation in fact as most other popular 
notions on similar subjects, we proceed to known 
facts. The Mulberry plant is a native of Persia, 
from which country the secret of silk manufacture 
was introduced into Italy via Constantinople, and 
over Europe, becoming domiciled in the South of 
France as a great manufacturing industry before the 
close of the fifteenth century. This is a brief histori- 
cal summary of an article now used in nearly all 
countries as’ a luxury in apparel, but only befitting 
those of a higher social gradation, or those whose 


means permit of the indulgence of wearing such a 
comparatively costly textile fabric. Sericulture is 
now extensively practised in various parts of the 
world, temperate and tropical. The conditions which 
favor the plant are prejudicial to the insect, and vice 
versa. The Mulberry thrives better in a cold climate, 
which implies a larger size of tree bearing a more 
abundant crop of leaves than in warm regions. But 
in these latter the silk-worm develops more rapidly 
and obtains maturity in less than half the period 
in the former or colder localities. UThis is an over- 
whelming advantage, as it minimizes attendance and 
risk by a saving of more than three weeks. Cards 
of seed carried from China and Japan have been 
found to reproduce successfully in those countries 
where the mulberry can be cultivated. The silk- 
worm has been introduced into various parts of 
America with favorable results; but the most in- 
teresting sericultural experiments of the period are 
those now undertaken in reference to the acclima- 
tisation of the insect and plant in Australia and 
Ceylon, in both of which countries there are reason- 
able grounds for believing that silk-growing may in 
course of time prove a profitable industry. ‘‘ In 
Europe the silk-worm takes about forty-five days to 
obtain maturity, but it has been found by experience 
that in the temperature of Colombo only from twenty- 
three to twenty-five days are required.” This quo- 
tition supports what we have already stated on this 
subject. It is a most important consideration, as 
the shorter period reduces the liability of loss from 
disease, and other well-known causes which prey 
upon the worm, as well as lessening the cost and 
trouble in looking after it. We have been induced 
to dwell upon this subject from the apparent fact 
that local products, which at one period were almost 
exclusively confined to China, have been produced 
successfully elsewhere, and, in some instances, left 
China far behind in the competition, This is parti- 

cularly conspicuous in the matter of porcelain wares. 

The chief exports of China are, 2s our readers are 

doubtless aware, tea and silk. India is faet assuming 

a position in reference to China tea that, judging 

from the progress made during the past few decades, 

there is every possibility in the immediate future of — 
its becoming something more than a powerful rival. 
In silk, China will have to dread a more wide-spread 
competition. It forbodes ill, as regards the future 
of this industry in China, that sericulture is com- 
mencing to be developed in intertropical countries, 
which will preclude China from monopolising the 
advantage she possesses re cheapness of production, 
Tt has been already acknowledged that silk-growing 
cannot be remuneratively carried on by white labor 
in Australia; which objection does not exist or 
militate against the industry in Southern Europe. 
The conditions are, of course, different in Ceylon 
were coloured labor is the only agency that could 
be employed for the purpose, and it is chiefly fron 
such countries that China and Japan haye to dread 
rivalry.—China Mail. ; 
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CINCHONA BARK: MARKET PROSPECTS. 


It must be remembered, that though on paper present 
stocks appear very large, a certain portion of them, perhaps 
a larger portion of them than is generally supposed, is very 
common Bark. We all know that some of the Ouprean 
Barks, a description which has so much helped to augment | 
stocks, have been very common. If then a very large pro- 
portion of the stock, carefully chosen and selected, is held by 
speculators, who, if circumstances favor them, will sell only 
on their own terms, the remainder being in the hands of 
importers, who, even if they disapprove, cannot well he 
assisting this speculation, it may be that manufacturers, if 
foreed to buy later on bark in quantity, in order to fu 
their contracts for delivery in Quinine; may find prices 
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materially altered. We are unable ourselves to give an opi- 
nion as to the probable result, not being sufficiently behind 
the scenes. The above is the ordinary gossip of the trade. 

The consumption of Quinine, we believe, is supposed to 
be increasing yearly at about the rate of 7 to 8 per cent. 
Satisfactory as this may be, we should like, for the sake of our 
friends in Oeylon and India, whose bark in another year 
or two ought to be ready for shipment in quantity to see, 
this rate still further increased. Such a result is more likely 
to be obtained if we have a course of moderate prices, based 
only on the relative position of supply to demand. 

Our friends will be glad to hear that Mr. Howard speaks 
very favourably of the shaving system. ‘The first shavings 
must not be taken as a proof of what this system can do, it 
being the second operation which generally gives satisfactory 
results. The Bark is then practically renewed, and Mr. 
Howard believes that the tree has suffered little or no harm. 
Messrs. Howards quote Quinine Sulphate at 10s; Quinidine 
Sulphate at 5s, Cinchonidine Sulphate at 2s 6d, and Cinchonine 
(Mur.) Is 3d.—/, A. Rucker § Bencrafts Weekly Price 
Current, 16th Feb. 


PUBLIC SALE OF CINCHONA BARK, 
Mr. E. John put up for public sale this morning 
the following lots of bark :— 


Nonpar:il—Suecirubra, Recs 
240 lb. 12 bags twigs sold for... 0 10 
Rossmore—Succirubra, 
929 lb. 5 large bales chips... seg (0) 510) 
5 bags root and small chips... 0 30 
8 ,, twigs 0 16 
Greenwood—Succirubra, 
1,240 lb. 27 bags twigs 0 274 
Hangran Oya—Succirubra, 
146 lb. 3 bags twigs, chips and 
shavings bce aon Oh 1825 
1_,, broken quill ... chon CU Vie 
Bridwell— Succirubra, 
75 |b. 3 ,, shavings ve SHUT 95 
Lindoola—Suceirubra, 
562 Ib. ll ,, twigs ‘ ee O25 


Bunyan & Avoca—Succirubra, 


2,326 |b. 56 bags stem chips and shavy- 
ings ... 90 
Bh ce ANAS. bos 17 
Florence—Succirubra, © 
{2,165 lb. 10. ,, chips and shavings 45 


30 ,, bold twigs and chips 
27 _,, shavings ¥ 

3 ,, branch Ba 

6 bales stem guill ... 
fHlbedde—Succirubra, 


oo cooocoo 9o°9o 
foe) 
=I 


3,122 lb, 67 bags twigs and pieces 274 
5 ,, stem chips 774 
Wy ES TAP el 0 95 
5 ,, papery branch 424 
Rey LOGOUT. r 70 
_Loinoru—Succirubra, 
2,457 lb. 43 ,, bold twigs 80 
2 ,, chips and pieces 45 
; Liss Quatis. Rev 
Wavendon—Ofiicinalis, 


10, 138 1b, 7 ,, twigs 
39 ,, root.. 
11 ,, root dust 


ococoo oco oo 
~I 


142 ,, shavings 00 
49 ,, twigs was aoe 25 
lL ,, broken quill, (succirubra), 60 
K, G,.—Officinalis, 
59 Ib. root and chips... 0 65 
229 ,, chips 0 60 
Rothschild— Suecirubra, 
473 lb. branch wus 0 40 
Wana Rajah—Succirubra, 
1,700 lb. branch Ke 0 40 
Officinalis 642 stem..,, ie 1 30 
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LipertaAn Correr.—The Manager of the Uda- 
polla plantation reports a very fine blossom out and the 
suspension of crop-picking ‘“‘for a period of twenty 
days” after which the gathering of ripe cherries will 
once more be in fullforce! It is hard to eay where 
this satisfactory state of things is going to stop; a 
chronic state of picking seems to be the distinguish- 
ing feature of Liberian plantations with trees in bear- 
ing. We hear that several Colombo mills have an 
appreciable quantity of this coffee now being cured for 
the London and New York markets. 


THE TEA AND Correr TRADE AND Customs Rerorms. 
—In connection with the work at the docks and wharves, 
it is understood that great changes are to be shortly 
introduced in the system of the cusioms. At present 
the work of keeping an account of goods liable to 
duty is done twice-—once at the central office, and once 
at the dock or wharf. It is stated that this appar- 
ently useless repetition is to be put an end to, and that 
the work will be done at the bonded warehouse only 
and that it is proposed at the same time to sweep away 
a mass of useless formalities which have so long 
hampered the tea trade. At present, for instance, for 
every chest of tea that is cleared the customs ask 
for the ship’s name, the place from which the sbip 
came, the name of the person who warehoused the 
goods, and the date on which they were warehoused 
to be repeated on two separate papers. By the new 
system this clerical labour will be more than halved, 
for one paper alone will be asked for, and that will 
bear a customs number only, instead of ali the above 
details. Further, instead of the 48 separate papers 
now required to clear 24 chests of tea by different 
ships at one warehouse, one piece of paper will do 
the entire work. The details of the proposed change 
have not yet been published, and the particulars which 
have been made known as to the new mode of paying 
duties are not altogether clear, but there appears little 
doubt that the tea trade is about to be released from a 
considerable portion of the almost intolerable customs 
routine that bas hitherto oppressed it. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the opportunity will be taken to 
simplify the antiquated warrant and weight-note system 
and that the wharfingers will at any rate keep abreast 
of simplifications effected by the customs, by content- 
ing themselves with the customs rotation number and the 
package number, for the identification of goods. At 
present. on documents with regard to tea or coffee, 
the wharfingers require, in addition to the package 
number, the ship's name, the port of export, the dock 
rotation number, the ship, the mark and the weight. 
That there is room for much simplification is evident, 
as with all other groceries, including costly spices, 
delivery can be obtained by simply naming the ship, 
the mark, and the numbers In some cases the date 
of import is also required, but in no instance does 
anything like the extraerdinary complication of the 
tea system prevail, nor, it may be added, is there 
any other article sold by grocers in which such inter- 
minable delays in delivery take place. Whether this 
is due to the piling up of precautions and routine, 
which have been abandoned in every other modernized 
trade, is hardly open to question. The-tea trade, on 
the other hand, have the consolation of enjoying 
ingenious, intricate, and indeed theoretically perfect 
decuments in the warrant and weight-note, while it 
is mainly the retail grocers who suffer by the cost 
and delay of the system of clearing. In all prob- 
ability the ‘‘smalls” charge of the railway Companies 
which inflicts such hardship on the grocers, would 
not have been invented had it not been for the com- 
plications in obtaining deliveries of tea. Now that 
there is an opportunity for simplification it is to be 
hoped that it will be taken advantage of, —Produce 
Markets’ Review, 
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AsBEstos, it has now been discovered, cian be turned 
to good account in the preparation of pant. We are 
told in Nature :—‘‘In a finely divided state, it is mixed 
with a fluid material, and is used in a similar manner 
to other paints. Unlike them, however, it is uninflam- 
mable, and not only so, but is capable of communicating 
this valuable attribute to such substances as it may be 
applied to.” —Pioneer. 

Tue INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION has compiled a return 
of the actual outturn of the tea districts for the 
last season, which they put down at 47,063,194 lb. as 
compared with, 45,245,569 lb, for the previous season. 
This was divided amongst the different districts as 
follows :—Assam 24,390,732, Kachar and _ Silhet, 
13,903,016. Darjiling and Duars 7,403,293, Chittagong 
746,895, other districts 619,258. It is considered the 
total exports for the season will be about 47,500,000 
—and of this rather over 46,300,000 will be avail- 
able for Great Britain—Madras Mail. 

CoFFcE Propuction during 1881 has gone on 
steadily increasing, and there has been some im- 
provement in sugar production. As to the former, 
however, there are grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
increasing production at this time. There is already 
over-production tbroughout the world, and over two 
million bags of Brazilian coffee are now stored at the prin- 
cipal ports waiting for a market, And besides all this, the 
export business during the past year has been anything 
bunt satisfactory, the apparent losses being from twenty 
to twenty-five thousand contos. When liquidation 
comes we shall know where to locatethisloss.— RioNews. 

THE TRIAL SHIPMENT OF JAVA BLACK TEA placed on 
the Melbourne Market, on 2nd Feb., was not a success. 


We quote the descriptions of the few lots which sold :— 
11 half-chests Japan Oolong, olive black 
even twisted leaf, very strong rich pungent 


Oolong Is 03d per 1b in bond. 
48 half-chests Japan green tea 
48 do do do 

even twisted green leaf, very pungent rich 

fresh young Hyson lid. 


13 cases (each 100 1-lb packets) Japan 
pekoe, handsome small eyen wiry black leaf 
very full rich ripe true mellow pekoe 


‘25 cases (each 18 5-lb boxes) Japan pekoe 
small even wiry black handsome leaf, pekoe 
tips, choicest full rich mellow,pekoe 


9 cases (each 305-lb boxes) Japan pekoe 
smalll even wiry black handsome leaf pekoe, 
tips very strong full rich mellow pekoe 

8 half-chests Japan pekoe dust Japan 
pekoe siftings 5d. 

The Japan Black Tea Company, the catalogue states, has been 
specially formed with the co-operation of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of growing, manufacturing, and packing 
teas suitable for the Australian markets. 

SLAVERY IN Brazit.—We take the following from the 
Anglo-Brazilian Times of January 8th.—‘‘ The Legisla- 
ture has continued the tax of 1,500 mils. on the registra- 
tion of slaves brought into the province, including those 
brought in under colour of mere contracts for hire. The 
tax on the transmission of slaves has been raised from 
30 mils. to 50 mils., but that on transfers to another 
municipality has been abolished. The tax of 1,000 
mils. on slave dealers has been continued. All these 
taxes go to emancipatory purposes. The municipal- 
ities have been authorized to impose 1,000 mils. to 
3,000 mils. annual tax, and exact security, besides, 
for 2,000 mils, on country stores and liquor shops 
away from settlements and State and provincial roads, 
as a check on the illicit trading with slaves which 
encourages the prevalent serious nuisance of theft by 
slaves. The Custom-bouse of Rio de Janeiro collected 
in 1881 from taxes on imports and exports 41,567,576 
mils. against 42,835,564 mils, in 1880 and 41,7( 5,322 
mils, in 1879—viz., from imports 32,346,178 mils. 
againet 33,314,931 mils. in 1880 and 31,903,964 mils. 
in 1879; and from exports, 9,221,437 mils. against 
9,520,628 mils. in 1880 and 9,801,323 mils, in 1879,— 
Lraal and River Plate Mail, 


Is 33d 
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Appitions To THE ZooLoGIcAL SocteTy’s GARDENS.— 
A Toque monkey (Macacus pileatus) from Ceylon pre- 
sented by Mrs. Evans. 


CoLtoneL Howarp, (nephew of the great Quin- 
ologist) left Ceylon by the last French mail- 
steamer after a run through our planting districts 
and a good look at the cultivation of cinchona and 
other new products. He first visited the Pangwella 
and Doombara districts, and then as the guest of Mr. 
E.G. Harding, he saw cinchona (with which he was 
highly satisfied) in Dikoya, the Agras, Lindula, Uda- 
pussellawa and Maturatta. Colonel Howard (who isa 
director of a Nilgiri Plantation Company and largely 
interested in gold mines,) carried away a very favuour- 
able impression of our planting industry and prospects 
in Ceylon, A merchant writes :—‘‘Just a line to let 
you know that Colonel Howard kindly promised to 
write a letter giving us his ideas on cincbona cultiva- 
tion here, which we are to let you have fer publica- 
tion. Meantime, you will be glad to know that he 
was most favowrably.impressed by what he saw in Ceylon, 
during his visit upcountry, and considers the success 
of this enterprize well assured.” 

INDIARUBBER TREES IN THE RoyaL Boranic GARDEN, 
Cryton.—The Gardeners’ Chronicle for February 25th 
contains a very striking full page engraving of this 
group of trees accompanied by the following remarks :— 

Ficus Hxastica.—We owe to Dr. Trimen the op- 
portunity of figuring the remarkable group of india- 
rubber trees which bound one of the entrances to the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Peradeniya, Ceylon (fig, 38). 
The curious aérial roots, descending Banyan-fashion 
from the branches, and the bold, undulating Luttresses 
which run along the ground, are very striking features, 
and must tend to prevent the trees from being over- 
thrown by hurricanes. We cannot hope, even with 
the resources of a Kew, to produce such growth in 
this country, but as the means of travelling increase 
the numbers of those privileged to witness such mar- 
vels increase likewise. The mode of formation of 
these buttresses and the reason are not generally 
understood, and would form a good subject for further 
investigation. They are not confined to figs, but oc- 
cur on many other tropical trees, as may be seen in 
several fine sections in the Wood Museum at Kew. © 
A figure of these buttresses, taken from an isolated 
tree, was given at p. 681 of our volume for 1873, 
after a sketch by Uaptain Oliver. 


An American View oF Manrropa.—Mr. Horatio Sey- 
mow, ex-Governor of New York, a gentleman whose 
position renders his utterances of more than ordinary 
value, has paid a visit to Manitoba, and has conveyed 
the result of his experience in the form of a letter to 
a friend. He declares, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that if Great Britain were to impose a tariff 
of 10 or 20 cents per bushel upon American wheat and 
grain, allowing Canadian wheat and other products to — 
enter her ports free, she would bankrupt the farmers of — 
the American north-west. He saw thousands of acres 
of wheat clearing 40 bushels to the acre and weighing 
63 lb. to 65 1b. to the bushel. People, he says, are 
crowding there rapidly, and towns are springing up as — 
if by magic. The Great Canada Pacific Railway will be — 
at Puget Sound before the North Pacific of the United 
States, and the distance to Liverpool will be 600 miles 
shorter that any American line which could conyey Dakota _ 
wheat for shipment thither. The best steel roads are — 
being placed on the road—100 tons to the mile at $56 
per ton, whilst on the parallel American line, the North 
Pacific, the same rails cost about $70—a difference of 
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4 great gathering was the decision of theGovernment to 
, Gonyespondance, send an embassy to China to negociate a treaty of 
4 Rent ay Th 7 commerce, and get the sanction of the Celestial Go- 
i To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. vernment to Chinese immigration. This latter measure 


COFFEE CULTIVATION AND SLAVERY IN 
BRAZIL :—No. V. 
Dollar, N. B., 26th Jan, 1882, 

GENTLEMEN,—The returns given, although relating 
to only civht ot the provinces of the Empire, give 
us a pretty fair idea of the working of the emancipa- 
tion fund for the whole twenty provinces into which 
Brazil is divided. Your. readers, however, as coffee 
lanters, are more interested in knowing how the 
abour market of the three great coffee-producing pro- 
_ vinces can be affected by it. A decrease in the labour 
supply of these would very sensibly diminish the 

exports of coffee from Rio de Janeiro and Santos, 

mentioned that, for the last eight years, there had 
been a general migration of the slave population from 
_ the northern, to the three coffee-producing provinces, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo and Minas Geraes, and 
that this movement corresponded with the gradual 
extension of new coffee fields, and the increase of the 
shipments of coffee. An agitation was started against 
this interprovincial slave trade, and, strange to say, 
was carried on principally by the class who had 
benefitted most by it—the Sao Paulo planters In 

1879, a law was passed by the Provincial Assembly 
at Sao Paulo, imposing a tax of 1,000$000 (£100) 
on each slave entering the province of Sao Paulo from 
another province. This law was vetoed by the Go- 
vernment as unconstitutional. In ]880, the Provincial 
Assembly of Rio de Janeiro, when passing the supply 
bill, included in it a tax of LI1,500$000 (£150) on 
each slave being registered, coming from another 
province, and this part of the bill passed almost un- 
noticed, ana became law on Ist January 1881. The 
Rpernce of Sado Paulo immediately followed with a 

aw, imposing a tax of R2,000$000 (£200) to come 
in force in February, and Minas Geraes with one for 
the same amount to come in force also in February 
1881. These taxes were to be paid on registration of 
slaves coming from one province to another, except- 
ing only three to accompany each family and ex- 
empting those that came by inheritance and through 
judicial execution. 

The law of 1871 regulated the machinery for 
collecting a tax on the transfer of slave property, 
and, as sales took place, an entry was made in the 
collector's book, ‘These new provincial lays were pro- 
hibitory, inasmuch as the tax was much more than 
the value of the property, the value of a field hand 
being about £200. The collector is liable to a fine 
of 3,0003 (£300) for each slave neglected to be so 

registered, and the owner liable to a fine of 1,000$ 

(£100) if he exceed the time allowed for registration, 

namely, thirty days. 

__ It is difficult to conceive the motive which prompted 
_ the introduction of these laws, for the planters of 
_ these provinces were loud in their outcry about the 
- eearcity of labourers, and they were the people who 
_ benrfited most by the entry of slaves from the Northern 
province. It seems uncharitable to suppose that the 
real object the lawmakers had in view was the exten- 
sion of the time when slavery should he extinct. There 
is strong circumstantial evidence to show thatitwas so. 

I am unwilling to inflict on your readers a prosy 
review of the events which agitated the public mind 
previous to the passing of these provincial acts, but they 
will have a better idea of this Brazilian slavery quest- 
jon if I do so. You will remember that pa congress of 
agriculiurists, called together by the Government, was 
held in Rio de Janeiro in Jnly 1878. This congress 
Was to consider the various questions that were de- 
arn ogriculture, aud the principal outcome .of this 


i 


was considered the best means of averting the inevit- 
able crash which must fall on the agriculture of the 
country, should anything happen to accelerate the 
emancipation of the slaves. The allowing of the vote 
necessary for paying the expenses of this mission was 
warmly opposed by Deputy Joaquim Nabuco, who was 
supported by other able men in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in Rio de Jantiro, The vote was allowed ; the 
Government promising not to bring, in Chinese coolies 
by any Government scheme, their object being to 
pave the way for their introduction by private enterprize. 

This discussion and the subsequent arrival of the 
envoy in'London, on his way to China, attracted the 
atteution of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
and this body not only sent a petition to the Chinise 
Minister in London against the Brazilian movement, 
but wrote a letter thanking Senr. Nabuco for the stand 
he made against the introduction of Chinese labourers 
into Brazil. Deputy Nabuco, in reply to the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society dated 8th April 1880, 
declared his intention to iitsroduce a bill into the 
Chamber of Deputies in Rio de Janeiro establishing 
the date of Ist January 1890 for the entire abolition of 
slavery throughout the Empire. Here is what he said 
himself :—‘‘ that bill will not be converted this year 
into law, but introduced every session in a Liberal 
house by myself or some of my friends, and in a Con- 
servative house by some prominent Conservative aboli- 
tionist like Mr Gusmio Lobo ; increasing every year in 
votes, it will triumph at last. The date remaining 
immoveable, every delay would render the transition 
period shorter, but it would not be our fault. The 
frontier of next decade, I hope, will not be passed by 
any man calling himself a slave.” This letter, as might 
pe expected, caused a great commotion throughout the 
Jmpire, 

True to bis word, Nabuco commenced his campaign in 
August 1880 by a forcible speech in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties when the voting of supplies for the department of 
agriculture came on for cunsideration. He denounced 
the sale of slaves imported since 1831, the misappro- 
priation of the emancipation fund, the public whipping 
of slaves at the request of their masters and other 
cruelties. A fortnight afterwards he brought for- 
ward his bill for emancipation in 1890. ‘the Chamber 
fixed the 27th of August for the discussion of it, two 
of the ministers voting in the majority granting Jeave. 
The minority, however, pressed the Prime Minister; so 
that next day he announced thot, if the discussion 
of such a measure were forced on, the Ministry would 
resign. The Chamber thus bearded by the Minister, 
and having fixed the 27th for the discussion by ils 
vote on the 24th, did not hold sessions on 26th, 27th, 
and 28th August. On the 30th Nabuco again asked 
Jeuve, but the Chamber this time rejected the motion 
for the introduction of the bill by 77 to 18. The Prime 
Minister, on being pressed for his reasons for making a 
Cabinet question of the introduction of the bill de- 
clared that the Emperor and tbe Government had 
made up their minds that slavery was to remain as 


' it was fixed in 1871. 


Congratulations came pouring ia from all parts of 


| Empire. The minister had saved the country. Agri- 


cultural Societies were formed for the purpose of 
resis ing any attempts at upsetting the arrangement 


mide in IST1, and nat all these meetineus addresses 
were framed thanking the Government for the stand 
they had made, 

It was thought that this slave qu on sttled, 


but Nabuco, nothing daunted by his « it in the 
Chamber, called his friends together a re 
sidence, and formed ao Anti-Slavery Sx 
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A manifesto was issued on the 7th September 1880, 
the ninth anniversary of the passing of the slave law. 
Some able men joined this Society and Branches were 
established in some of the other towns. The agri- 
cultural interest was entirely against the movement. 

The American Minister in Rio de Janeiro wrote a 
letter detailing the prosperity of the Southern States 
in North America since the abolition of slavery there, 
and a banquet was given to thie gentleman, Mr. Hil- 
liard, by the Anti-Slavery Society. The speeches on 
this occasion, particularly that given by the American 
Minister, enraged some of the members of Parliament. 
The Government was called on to interfere, for here 
was a minister of a friendly state interfering in their 
domestic affairs. The debate was an angry one, and 
showed how they would resent outside interference, 
and how they could abuse nations and individuals, 
who did not respect the time-honoured institution of 
slavery. The Government, however, saw no reason 
either to praise or blame the American Minister, and, 
in justice to the Prime Minister, we must give him 
credit for saying that, although the Government were 
for slavery remaining as it is, they respected those 
who held opposite opinions. It was 
stormy times that the provincial laws were passed 
putting a stop to the inter-provincial slave trade. 
Can it be said then that it was a step towards aboli- 
tion? During these debates, the Northern Provinces 
were accused of being anti-slavery, and the Deputies 
from the South, while openly declaring themselves as 
on the pro-slayery side, used threats ‘0 compel those 
from the North to hold on to the arrangement of 1871. 
One illustrious orator from the South used these words: 
—‘‘ You wish to sell your slaves to us, and then you 
will by-and-bye ask us to liberate all slaves, within 
the Empire.” Another said, alluding to the Deputies 
from the North:—‘‘I look on these people as high- 
waymen, and for such as these | have my revolver,” 

We must look to the stoppage of the inter-pro- 
vincial slaye-trade as putting a check on the labour 
supply to the coffee-producing provinces, and putting 
a limit on the exports of coffee from Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos. The Ceylon coffee planter may console 
himeelf that the competition in that direction will not 
be more than it is at present, but, if slavery is not 
reduced more rapidly than the death-rate, and the 
working of the Emancipation fund has shewn during 
the last ten years, we will have to wait some time 
before there is much diminution in the coffee exports. 

We have also to consider that, although all the 
children are nominally born free, they ave really slaves and 
are of the same value as slaves to the coffee planter, until 
they are twenty-one yearsof age. Slavery, we may say 
then, will remain in the same actual condition until the 
year 1892, when those born of slave mothers in 1871 
will be released from bondage. Vhe death.rate and 
the liberations through the emancipation fund taken 
together is not more in these days than the death- 
rate alone was in former times, when there was not 
a prospect of slavery becoming extinct. This latter 
facc has made slave-owners see well after the health 
of their slaves, and very strict precautions are taken 
to lessen the death-rate among the negroes. The 
rate now, as we have seen in examining the returns from 
eight provinces, is for death and hberation by the 
fund together 25 per 1,000 annually. But supposing 
the fund were increased by a tax on slaves, which 
has not yet been imposed, although mentioned in the 
law of 1871 as the first factor in making up the fund 
—and suppose that the find were better administered 
and that including the death-rate the number would 
reach thirty per thousand, this calculating 1,300,000 
as the number of slaves at present (a very low cal- 
culation) the decrease would be only 40,000 per an- 
num. Against this we have to set off the children, 


which are said to be born free, who will till up the , twelve’ policemen that could be taken to help the 


during these . 


gaps made in the estate gangs through death and 
emancipations up till 1892. 

The physical condition of the slaves in the coffee 
producing provinces is good. As aclass, they are robust 
and healthy. The slaves brought from Africa were 
generally young. The most of the native Africans one 
meets were brought over when they were boys and 
girls of 12 to 18 years old. The gangs of slaves 
brought from the Northern Provinces to the South, 
were young. The dealers would buy only those that 
would sell highest to the planters of Sao Paulo and 
Rio Janeiro. The purchaser had to calculate in his 
own mind how many years» work he could get out 
ot the negro before he bought him. 

Looking at a gang of slaves working on a coffee 
plantation, one is struck with the large proportion of 
young and strong-looking people amongst them. Were 
I asked to say what would be the average number 
of years of work that could be got out of the gangs 
I have seen working on the coffee estates—very few 
being above forty and most of them between 
the ages of 15 to 30 years—I wouldte safe in calculat- 
ing thirty years as the average workable time. As 
I said before, the diminution from deaths and emancipa- 
tion can be made up from the young under twenty- 
one years. It is a matter of opinion to say that 
slavery can continue for thirty years: that is to 
suppose that the settlement of 1871 can last until 
that time. 

It interests us Ceylon planters to know if there is any 
probability of that settlement being disturbed. I have 
before said that, in the event of any political disturbance 
the slave may benefit by it. But there islittle prospect 
of any serious question disturbing the public mind until 
the Emperor dies, and he is 57 now. 

The Brazilian nation having been colonized from 
Portugal, Brazilians are a quieter race of men than 
those which form the other South American States, 
Although internal troubles do not vccur in connection 
with the election of rival presidents, owing to there 
being a constitutioual sovereign, at the same time 
party feeling runs very high on very insignificant — 
questions, 

_ There is a party composed of the shopkeepers in the 
towns in the interior that would benefit by the land being — 
cultivated by free men receiving wages; these complain — 
of all the money drawn from the produce of the soil being 
spent in the large towns at the coast or at the capital. 
‘The professional classes wouid also benefit by it, but all 
these are too much dependent on the wealthy coffee 
planters to openly stand up for abolition In the event 
of a revolution, these would side with the negro. 

The free labourer of the present day is also a pro- 
slavery man. He thinks if the negro were free he 
would work for small wages, and therefore lower the 
labour rate. The free labourer looks down on the slave 
aud does not like to look forward to the time when ~ 
they will be on equal terms. Even the free negro is — 
despised by the half-Indian camarada. The free 
labourer now and then comes in for a handsome sum 
for catching runaway negroes. Supposing he were fom 
humanity’s sake in favour of the slave, and woul 
like to see slavery at an. end, he is afraid to tamper 
with the negro in the way of pointing out to him the 
benefits of freedom. He knows that the punishment 
would be death, if he were found intriguing. 3 

It is well for the Fazendeiro that the free labourer is — 
a pro-slavery man, as he could do incalculable mischief 
if he were not. A few free labourers by entering the — 
lock-fast slaves’ quarters, on a few estates, and telling 
the slaves how easily they could get freedom, if they 
would revolt, could put the whole country in a blaze. 
There is no police force that could quell a slave dis- — 
turbance. Around the town near where I lived, there 
were five thousand slaves. There were only some — 
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authorities. ‘These policemen were used for nothing 
but to keep watch over the jai. It would take two 
days to get some two hundred soldiers from the capital. 
The slave does not know how easily the thing could be 
done, else he would free bimself. Slaves are locked 
Be at night, and the’eye of the overseer is over them 
all day ; so they have no way of knowing anything, 
The Brazilian Government do not calculate on such an 
event as u negro insurrection, and are not prepared for 
it. The slaves would succeed with no other weapon 
than their own hands. ‘There isa very small organized 
army to bring against them. ‘he police force is so 
small and inefficient that the beginning of a disturbance, 
however small, could not be stopped. 

A slave rebellion will not happen, unless influences 
from outside the plantations were brought to bear 
on the minds of the slaves. That is not alikely event 
for some time. It is but natural to expect that those 
born of slave mothers since 1871 will try to free 
their relations and old frievds, but, as they haye to 
be slaves under their mothers’ masters until they are 
twenty-one—the first of these —(and only those born in 
1871 can be liberated in 1892) it is very probable 
that some measure will be brought forward before that 
time to have these kept under police inspection for 
some years after being set free. 

The Emancipation Society, which was formed a year 
ago, and so ably supported by Senr. Joaquim Nabuco 
could have done a good deal in the way of disseminat- 
iny anti-slavery opinions. Althouzh Nabuco and the 
other able men who started the Society have courage 
enough to carry through what they intend, there is 


a great want ot moral support from among the public 


The influential people of the nation 
Nearly every Brazilian who can 
afford it has slaves; if he has not, his relatiums and 
friends have, The question of property is an important 
one. The leader of the movement visited Europe last 
year. He was entertained by those of anti-slavery 
opinions in all the countries that he visited, and the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in London 
aye a breakfast iu his honour, But ou his return to 
razil he was looked on as a traitor, and accused of 
the worst of all treason, that of asking the ail of 
foreigners to further revolutionary movements. Not 
long after his return came the general election under 
the new law, and neither Senr, Nabuco nor any of his 
anti-slavery followers were elected. LEither in despair 
of doing anything to forward abolition while residing 
in Brazil, or thinking that he could aid the cause mure 
by remaining out of it, he went to practice his 
I leave your readers 
to form their own opinion on the slavery question 
from the facts I have set before them. 

I shall no doubt be asked: ‘‘ But is there nothing 
else that can interfere to check the heavy exports of 
coffee from Rio and Santos’’? 

Possibly the low price of Brazilian coffee may have 
some effect in withdrawing labourjfrom the cultivation of 
it. The low price of cotton, and the large export duty 
put a stop to the cultivation of it, and the planter sought 
another agricultural product and gave his attention 
to coffee. The same may be said of sugar planting. 
Improved machinery and a better mode of cultivation 
have been applied to sugar cane since with success. 

Both cotton and sugar are yearly plantings and har- 
vestings. Coffee, on the other hand, is a p'ant of five 
years’ growth, and has a capital equal to five years’ 
expense of cultivation lying on it, and it cannot well 
be thrown out of caltivation like cotton or sugar- 
cane without great loss of capital. Even with low 
prices planters will continue to cultivate their cotfee 
fields with expectations of a rise in prices of coffee. 

A Braz'lien coffee planter free from indebtedness 
can easily wait, The expenditure on his estate is 
represented by food and clothing for his slayes, The 


men in Brazil. 


food—Indian corn, beans, rice, mandioca, and pork— 
he prodaces every year, whatever the price of coffee 
may be. He can grow some cotton and rig up the 
old spinning-wheels and the looms which have been 
concealed in a corner of the coffee store for the last 
few years while coffee was selling high, and make 
clothes for the negro men and women. 

The planter, who has his estate and slaves mortgaged, 
will not be able to bear up at present prices of Brazil- 
ian coffee. Interest must be paid and that is not under 
12 per cent, per annum. That charge can only be paid 
by coffee, and coffee has to bear transport to the sea-port, 
and municipal taxes and church taxes taking up on all 
about 20 per cent of its selling price. Before it is ship 
ped it has to be further taxed 134 per cent on value. 

I do not know ofanything to take the place of coffee. 
Cotton is produced cheaper inthe United States than it 
can be in Brazil. Sugar cane will not grow well in many 
of the coffee lands; and, supposing it did, the capital 
required for the erection of machinery and buildings 
necessary would not be forthcoming. Coffee is the 
entire support of the Brazilian Government ; as the duty 
on it is ad valorem, the low prices affect the revenue. 

_ We have been accustomed to look at the labour ques- 
tion only, as influencing the future of Brazil. This, it will, 
in time, do, but unless some other settlement of the 
slave question than that of 1871 is come to, we cannot 
expect it will not doso for some years, 

We have to seek for other causesand the only one 


at present is the low price of Brazilian coffee. 
This will tend to embarrass the Ceylon planter 


also, but not tothe same extent. Ceylon seems to have 
a market of its own, which Brazilian coffee cannot well 
supply, and Ceylon coffee has not fallen in the pro- 
portion that Brazilian coffee has. 


A. SCOTT-BLACKLAW, 


No. VI. 
Dollar, Ist February 1882, 

GENTLEMEN,—I intended to have finished these papers 
without saying more, but, as [have mentioned the low 
price of coffee as one of the reasons likely to diminish the 
exports from Brazil, your readers will expect that I 
should give them some idea of what is the lowest 
selling-price at which Brazilian coffee will give no 
profit to the grower. 

This leads us to consider the amount of capital in- 
vested in and the cost of labour employed on a coffee 
estate in Brazil. The labour has been pronounced a 
failure. It never can existalongside slave labour. At 
33 a day for labourers, your readers at once will pro- 
nounce free labour impracticable. In any case, it is 
by slave labour that Brazil’s large crops are picked, 
and we must confine our calculations to it. The 
average size of a Brazilian coffee plantation is 200,000 
coffee trees; these planted at 16 palmas (114 feet) apart 
give 333 trees to the acre. Coffee land represents 
about a third of the estate, two-thirds would be 
pasture land and low-jungle for growing corn, beans, 
rice, mandioca, &c. The whole estate may be about 
2,000 acres, 600 acres being planted with coffee. 

Many planters count on a slave for every 5,000 
trees, This is too much, however; most of those of 
my acquaintance calculate on 3,000 trees to the fixed 
hand, and, if the crop is large, it will not be all 
picked without extra assistance. We will, however, 
take this as a basis to go on. 

For 200,000 coffee trees there will be SO slaves re- 
quired, thus :— 


For field work at 3,000 trees 

per hand ; yee 65 slaves 
House-servants, cattle-men, horse- 

keepers and sick 4 .. 15 ,, 80 slaves, 


The average crop from such an estate is 10,000 arrobas: 
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The present price of good coffee in Rio and Santos 
is 4$000 per 10 kilas., say 6$000 per arroba; for 
calculation we will take the milreis at the value of 
3s. The value in gold is 27d, but at present rate of 
exchange currency 1s only 217d to 227, 

The arroba, by which all Brazilian calculations are 
made, is 32lb. (84 to the cwt.), although sales take 
place by 10 kilos., and a sack of coffee is 60 kilos. 

Value of an estate with 200,000 coffee trees :— 

Pasture, land for growing pro- 
visions, houses, machinery, cattle, 
horses, mules, &. .... ... 800,000$000 (£30,000) 

Value of 80 slaves at 2,000$000 


each Bis .. 160,000$000 (£16,000) 
Total value... ... 460, 000$0C0 (£46,000) 
Yearly expenditure, clothes 


for negroes ... 1,600$000 (£160) 
Medicines for do. 400000 (£40) 
Loss by death amongst 
negroes 247 ... 4,030%000 (£400) 6,000%000 (£600) 


Repairs to machinery, 

wages of mechanic and 

engine-man ... 8,000%000 (£300) 
Repairs to build- 

ings, &. ... 5:000$000 (£500) 
Administration, 


overseers, &¢,  ... 6,000$000 (£600) 14,000$000 (£1,400) 


, Transport, say 10,000 arrobas 
(2,857 cwt.) at 14500 
per arroba ..- 15,0008000 (£1,500) 
Commission, &c. 
at sea-port at 300 
arrobas ... 3 000$000 (£300) 18,000$000 (£1,800) 


Total expenditure on crop of 
10,000. arrobas ... 388:000$000 (£3,800) 
value of crop at present prices 43000 per 10 kilos. or 65000 
per arroba (2,857 cwt. at 43f.) ... 60,000$ (£6,000) 
Deduct expenditure as above ... 88, 000% (£3, 800) 


Leaves profit ... 22,000$000 (£2,200) 
This would be 42 per cent on capital 460.0003000 
(£46,000) invested. Some will say that 10,000 arrobas 
is a very small cropconsidering that a great many give 
an arroba for every 10 trees. With young coffee 6, 
7, 8, and 9 years old this can be got, but only when 
the cultivation is good, -i.e., when the coffee is kept 
clean. Most of the estates are kept in a dirty state, 
and a great many do not give over an arroba to thirty 
trees. 35 arrobas per 1,000 trees was given as the 
average crop by a planter at the Agricultural Congress; 
and, although many people cried out ‘‘not so” tlhe 
speaker was not publicly contradicted. Taking the 
average for a number of years' more, estates give un- 
‘der the estimate I have given than above it. As re- 
gards the price of coffee sold in Rio or Santos that 
can give a profit to the grower, Mr. Robert Clinton 
Wright, a coffee merchant of io de Janeiro, who had 
an experience of over fifty years in the country and 
died about a year ago, gave 7#500 the arroba as the 
price required to give 6 per cent on capital in 1875; 
my figures, as stated above, 6500 per arroba would 
give 6 per cent, 
stated the expenditure of the Brazilian coffee planter, 
The late Mr. Wright also stated that at 74500 per 
arroba and adding 13 per cent export duty cost of 
bagging, shippmg expenses, commission freight, and 
insurance involved a sale price in the» United States 
of about 184 cents per lb. without profit to the shippers 
—meaning thereby the coffee buyer in Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos, 


This shows that I have not over- — 
| time bargains, and at very high valuations. 


The present price of Rio and Santoscoffee in the United 
States is 10} cents per lb. No doubt coffee was pro- 
duced formerly at a cheaper rate in the Province of 
Rio de Janeiro, but the bulk of the crop was grown 
near the coast on hills around the city of Rio de 
Janeiro on ground now abandoned. Formerly a slave 
could have been bought for £30 or £40;now a good 
negro cannot be got under £200. At that time little 
coffee was grown in the Provine of Sao Paulo, owing 
to the distance from the sea, of land fit for growing 
coffee and the rugged range of mountains that had 
to be crossed. The same applied to the interior of 
the Province of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes 
where the coffee crop now shipped at Rio grows, Rail- 
ways have changed this state of things. 

I have said that only those who had no indebted- 
ness would be able to carry on at the present price 
of coffee, and that those who were working with bor- 
rowed money would become insolveuvt. I do not re- 


quire to demonstrate to the Ceylon coffee planter 


the hopelessness of the coffee estate proprietor’s case, 
when he gets into difficulties with regard to money 
matters, I shall content myself by saying the case is 
a great deal more so in Brazil, where money cannot be 
got under 12 per cent per annum, even by giving 
good security. 

The proceedings of the Congress Agricola, held in Rio 
de Janeiro in February 1878, showed not only that 
a great many were wishing for some relief financially, 
but the majority were really feeling embarrassed, 
and were pressing the Government to take in hand 
the formation of Agricultural Banks, or establishments 
for advancing money on the security of agricultural 
holdings. In fact the settling of the financial ques- 
tion seemed to be considered the principal—indeed 
was to be the great cure of—agricultural depression. 
The minister of agriculture said, in his report in 
February 1877 :—‘‘ The want of money still continues 
to aggravate the difficulties of the planters, especially 
those of the north, who have had to pay in some 
provinces 18 to 24 per cent, and in some cases even 
48 to 72 per cent. The obligations of the Bank of 
Brazil to lend 25,000,000$000 (£2,500,000) in long 
loans to planters has rendered much service iv the 
provinces of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes, 
Esperito Santo and Santa Catherina.” 

At the Congress a great many speakers lamented 
that the law of 1875, giving a Government guarantee 
to the Bank of Brazil for advancing money to agri- 
culture, was a complete failure, owing to the strict- 
ness of the conditions under which loans to planters — 
could be given, : 

But you will ask: ‘‘ Are there many of the Brazilian 
coffee planters really in money difficulties?” This isa 
very difficult question to answer. Many amonyst 
those who live in great style in the cities of Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo are said to be owing money, 
and the affairs of deceased persons often exhibit a state 
that one would not have expected of the principals 
when in life. Planters, whom popular opinion believed 
to be rich, have been found to have had estates and 
slaves heavily mortgaged. 

The old Fazendeiro, who made money at cotton- 
growing during the American war and left the culti- 
vation of thatin time to have coffee in bearing durin 
the period that high prices ruled, in 1872-73-74-75, is 
well off. But during the last five years a great many 
estates have changed hands, The sales were generally — 
The new’ 
proprietors of these must feel the effecis of the 
low price of coffee; a great many of these will go — 
to the wall. 

Under this head we must not forget to note that of, 
the 850 miles of railway open in the province of Sao 
Paulo, 800 miles were made by local capital, and the 
original shareholders were the coffee planters, ae, 
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But the labour is in the country. Supposing coffee to 
be at a price that cannot pay the Brazilian planter, 
what can the labour be employed on, if taken olf 
coffee cultivation? This can only be answered by 
asking another: what was the labour emjloyed on, 
before it was concentrated on  cotfee-growing? 
Cotton was only grown in Brazil during the Ameri- 
can war and for two years afterwards, but 
now, the production of cotton by free blacks in 
the United States is greater than it waa before 
the war and before the slaves were emanci- 
pated, Already in the valley of the Parahyba, in 
the Province of Rio de Janeiro, many coffee drinkers 
are devoting their attention to sugar-cane growing. 
This shows the direction to which agriculture would 
incline. The coffee lands are all suitable for sugar- 
cane, Those in Sio Paulo could be very easily culti- 
vated by the plongh. No doubt coffee fields that are get- 
ting exhausted will be abandoned, and somethng 
else will be cultivated. We would suppose that cofiiee 
clearings will for a time be neglected, while coffee 
does not show prospects of giving a profit on capi- 
tal invested, 

I must now draw my remarks to a close. 
I will not be understood to have advanced opinions 
of my own as regards the future of coffee planting. 
My object has been toplace the facts concerning the 
coffee enterprize in Brazil before your readers, leaving 
them to form their own opinions. ‘They will par- 
ticularly note that the emancipation law, which we 
all looked upon as having an effect on Brazil’s labour- 
supply, bas not answered the expectations formed of 
it at the time it was passed. This need not sur- 
prize us much, when we see that the treaty of 
1825 with Great Britain for the suppression of the slave 
trade; the law passed, in Brazil in 1831, declaring 
all Africans imported after that date free; and 
a similar one in 1850, were all wilfully evaded. 
I do not require to draw the attention of Ceylon 
planters to the railway system of Brazil, for you 
vourself have over and over again done so. We have 
here a convincing proof of what railways can do for 
new countries 

You will note also that, since the production of Brazi- 
lian coffee has so exceeded the demand for consumption, 
the price has fallen. It will be expreted, if the cost 
of production amounts to more than the selling price 
of the article, the producer will transfer his skill, 
energy and capital to something else. 

I noticed before that Ceylon coffee has not fallen 
in the same proportion as Br: zilian, Ceylon with her 
cheap labour and her freedom from export duties, if 
it could get rid of leaf-disease, could afford to wait 
for prices to rise again. I do not apprehend such 
disas'rous effects on her ag iculture, as | fear for that 
of Brazil, owing to the present low price of coffee, 

It will be well for us all to watch carefully the 
course of events. A, SCOTT-BLACKLAW. 

Ist Feb. 1882. 

P. S.—The latest returns I have seen from Rio de 
Janeiro give the total exports for year ending 3lst 
Decr. 1881 at.. bas ne 4,217,600 bags 

1 have not seen returns but, Santos 
and other ports will be 1,500,000 ,, 

5,717,600 ,, 
equal to 6,700,000 cwt. There is over 600,000 owt. 
stock on band in Rio and Suntos. 


CEYLON PRODUOCTS—NEW AND OLD—IN LON. 
DON. 
London, BE. C,, 16th February 1882. 
Dear Smr,—We have to report a continued dullness 


in our coflee market, although we trace a better feeling 
during the last day or two, tWha with the stagna- 


I hope’ 


tion of demand, the wish of holders to realize, drooping 
prices in Brazil, and downward tendency in New York, 
the inactive position here is sufficiently accounted for, 
The turn of the year has brought forward a good many 
annual cireulars from competent authorities, which go 
fully into the prospects for the ensning year. All 
agree in ascribing the present situation to over-sup- 


‘ply, but it ie stated also that consumption is increasing 


at a considerable rate and that the reduced prices must 
needs gveatly restrict the use of all substitutes. Re- 
markably enough, however, this country makes one 
exception from the experience as to the world at 
large, the consumption of coffee having, during the 
past thirty years, rather decreased a little, while that 
of tea has augmented manifold. This is a fact which 
should not be lost sight of by those engaged in the 
younger industry. As the excess in present stocks in 
the United Kingdom is estimated at as equal to only 
about one month’s consumption, the situation does not 
look so gloomy; only the uneven location of these 
stocks will render their distribution and absorption 
a matter of greater time and difficulty. 

There is nothing to report in the quinine market, 
nothing worthy of note having been sold. Sulphate 
of quinine continues quiet, Howards is quoted at 10s, 
French 10s, and German 9s 6d per oz. 

We have received from Barranquila, South America, 
the following information in reply to our inquiry for 
rubber and cinchona seed :— 

““We shall with much pleasure try to comply with 
your wishes. This, however, will only be partly possi- 
ble, as you will see by the tollowing information, which 
we take the liberty to give you onthe subject. The 
cinchona ledgeriana originates from seeds of Peruvian 
calisaya by fructification with other kinds, and is an 
irregular hybrid, “ which very seldom gives seeds, and 
is, therefore, to be propagated by cuttings. The cin- 
chona calisaya Sta Fe has nearly been extirpated, years 
ago; therefore no seeds can be got of this kind. The 
seeds we could get you would be of the ‘cuprea,’ 
but this species, as well as the ‘quina of Payta,’ 
which came to the markets a few years ago, are not 
real cinchonas, and are the only false cinchonas 
(cascarillas) which contain quinine, and it is there- 
fore probable that the cupreas from seeds are 
valueless. The seed of the cinchona lancifolia, the 
only valuable kind which grows here, is very difticult 
to get, and then in a condition that does not 
germinate, . 

“With regard to rubber, it is found in some a- 
bundance and of good quality throughout the Central 
Andes, which form the western boundary of this state, 
and grows at an elevation of 5,C00 to 7,000 feet. The 
bes! class is found near the latter figure. We have 
desired several of those who bring in the rubber to 
procure the seed you wish, and hope to send you 
some at an early date. 

‘‘A gentleman brought at one time some seed of 
the ‘ Lancifolia Roja,’ whichis one of the best varieties, 
and has started a plantation on the high plains, We 
hope to receive some seed from him per return post. 

With regard to Ceylon tea, there has been a little sold 
during the last week :—R, 1881, 33 cases (tin canisters) 
pekoe souchong at 64d per Ib.; Agarsland, 27 boxes 
pekoe souchong at llfd per lb. For sale next week, 
there are 14 balf-chests souchong under mark Court- 
hope, Bosanquet & Co The tea first-mentioned under 
mark R was of very bad quality and make,—Yours 
faithfully, HUTCHISON & Co. 


— = 


BORER IN COCONUT TREES, 
Noakhally, Bengal, 23rd Feby. 1882, 
To the Editor of the “ Ti . 
DeaR SriR,—With referenc 
anent borer in coconut trees in » 


fecal Agriculterist.” 
o “EK, BE. A.’s” letters 
ur issueof Feby,, page 
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665, I would be obliged by “B. E. A.” informing me (1) 
at what seasons of the year the salt isto be applied ? 
(2) If the salt is to be applied to every tree in the 
plantation twice a year, whether the trees are attacked 
or not? (3) Isit any use applying the salt to attacked 
trees?— Yours faithfully, SIGMA. 


COMFORT FOR PLANTERS: FINE COFFEE 
SAMPLES. 


Dear Sir,—The annexed will show that Ceylon 
coffee can hold its own against the world. 

The proprietors of Stockholm, I imagine, echo the 
wish of the London agents that there was more of the 
coffee to place on the market, but with adverse seasons 
<¢ what can do?” 

The coffee referred to was cured and shipped by 
Messrs. Sabonadiere & Co.—I am, yours ue 


Messrs. Runciman & Smith, London agents for 
Stockholm Estate, write to this effect:—We. have 
pleasure in forwarding account sales. of the last ship- 
ment of Stockholm coffee and congratulate the pro- 
prietors on the very favorable resuits realized. There 
wasa regular scramble in the Lane for the Stockholm 
coffee which was certainly a very finesample and fetched 
extreme prices in the present state of the market, as 
under :— 


1 ¢ 1 barrel By aba 113s 
9e lt fie 99s 6d. 
2clt at 107s 6d 
le lt con ae 67s 


CINCHONA COCCINEA. 
Badulla, 10th March 1882. 

Dear Sir,—I was glad to see, by your paper of the 
4th inst., that Mr. J. HE, Howard the quinologist, is 
anxious to get s.me of the leaves, flowers, fruit, &c., 
of the ecinchona tree, I wrote to you about on the 
30th Nov. last, and which 1 then suggested was UC. 
coccinea, as it answered to the plate of this variety 
in the “‘Illustrated Nueo. Quinology.” At your sug- 
gestion, I then sent Dr. Trimen some specimens of 
the leaves, flowers, fruit, &c. These got dried and 
mouldy, as Dr. Trimen was away at the time. In 
his reply he said :— ° 

‘“‘From what I can make of them they differ from 
CG. succirubra in several particulars, but I am not pre- 
.pared to give any particular name. Very little is 
known about C. coccinea beyond what can be gathered 
from Howard’s plate; from which your plant differs in 
the smooth leaf-veins and more obtuse leaves. Unless 
our ‘ Robusta’ turns out to be it, there is no reason 
to suppose that C. coccmea has ever been brought 
from South America to the Hast.” On my sending 
Dr. Trimen a second lot of specimens, he replied :— 

“‘T have examined your cinchona, but I am not 


able to give youa name for it. I shall place it near 


succirubra and think it probably one of the forms of 
C. ovate, but without authentic specimens for com- 
parison it is not possible to name with any kind of 
certainty. There are points of resemblance to C. 
cordifolia, and, also, as you suggested, to C. coccinea. I 
have not seen quite that form before. From your 
account of its source, however, there should be others 
in the Badulla district.” 

In desortbing the tree to Dr. Trimen, I think I said 
it was from 9 to 10 years of age, and originally came 
from Hakgalla. It answers Dr, Trimen’s description 
of C. cordifolia (Owen’s Manual) in some respects, but 
grows to even a greater length than C. sucirubra,* 

I send you by today’s post some of the leaves, flowers, 


*It is quite unlike the Robusta varieties, Pubescens 
Uritusinga, &c., &c,, og which we have great numbers 
now in the District,—B, G. 


and fruit ot this tree, and shail be glad if you would 
forward them to Mr. Howard at my expense. Should 
he require a little of the bark for analysis, I shall be 
glad to send him some of that as well.—Yours truly, 


[The leaves resemble those of C. succirubra, but are 
smaller and more elegantly veined with pink. hey 


-will be duly forwarded-—Ep., } 


CUFFEE CULTIVAIION AND MANURING 
EXPERIMENTS :—6 Cwr. PER ACRE OF CROP 
4 YEARS RUNNING, IN CEYLON. 

Maria estate, Wattagama, 

Dear Sir,—I have carefully looked over Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s letter of February Ist, in your Tropical Agri- 
culturist of March Ist, about his manuring experiments, 
for which he deserves the thanks of all planters. 

He will excuse me for a few remarks I now make on 
the subject of manuring. . 

No. 1.—Coffee from eight to nine years old, which was 
never manured, if the earth is well forked, the trees will 
certainly throw out wood and give good crop for one year 
without manure, and may even do fairly well the second 
year, but, if not manured in the second year, in the tiird 
year the trees will be exhausted. ; 

No. 2.—Cattle manure 25 lb, with 4 lb. bone dust. 
This is no doubt well, when you can afford to give so 
much cattle manure to each tree, but cattle manure is 
expensive and I have found that2 to 3lb. cattle manure 
with 41b. of a mixture (ashes, lime, fish and poonac) 
mixed with soil in holes or trenches one year, and the 
next year a forking with a top-dressing of 4 measure 
lime and ashes mixed toa tree, has given me in a cert- 
ain field about 15 cwt. per acre in 1880 and 12 ewt. per 
acre in 1881. I have this year holed it again and ap- 
plied the first mixture and the trees promise again a 
good crop. There was a fair blossom out on the 4th 
and 5th imstant, which has set well, and lots of spike 
showing. Whenever there is any sign of leaf-disease 
I at once apply country lime* (from a lime kiln close 
to this estate) and wood ashes both over and under the 
trees, and have always been able to kill some and 
drive away the rest. 

As regards the other mixture, I would suggest putting 
some cattle manure with all, even if only 1 Ib. a 
tree. These are some of my experiments at an eleva- 
tion from 2,000 to 3,000 feet.—Yours faithfully, 

J. HOLLOWAY. 

P. S.—I am glad to add another year, this now being 
the fourth year of this estate having given its 6 cwt, 
per acre on coffee in bearing, and parts of the estate 
promise to make up for another fair average during 
the coming crop. 


GOLD IN CEYLON. 
Colombo, 11th March 1882. 


Dear Si1r,—With reference to a paragraph re gold in 
Ceylon, I beg to state that each successive find of aurifer- 
ous quartz is not the most promising, The order of 
merit,so far as [am aware, for auriferous reefs is, Ram- 
boda, Hewaheta ; Rangala. The quartz on Castlerea is 
not at all of a very promising description, the majority 
of boulders being full of e»vities with decayed felspar, 
No mispeckel was found there. No nugget was ever 
found in Ramboda, but only gold in fine grains. 

ALEX, C, DIXON. 


ANOTHER CHAMPION SUCCIRUBRA TREE. — 
Gampola, 11th March 1882. 


Dear Srr,—I measured a succirubra tree on Gam- — 
paha, Udapussellawa, whichis 5 feet 6 inches in girth © 


near the ground, This is 12 inches more than the 
Glencairn tree, 


The tree is about 17 years old; ithad 
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Originally 3 stems, which were cut down 6 years 
ago, and it has now one stem about 30 feet high.— 
ours faithfully, Ad a init{sh 


No. II, 
Kelburne, Haputale, 10th March 1882, 


Dear Sir,—I have seen the letter from your corre- 
spondent ‘‘l. S. G.” which appears in your paper of 7th 
instant. It is alleged that this Dikoya tree wasabout 14 
years old, a single stem 42 feet in height with a girth 
of 3 feet 3 inches at a point six feet above the ground, 
One of the large trees I measured was about 20 years 
old, a single stem, 444 feet in height, with a girth of 
4 feet at a point, free from knots, one and a half feet 
above the ground. There is accurdingly little difference 
in the size of the trees, and I have no doubt mine 
was the larger tree. I did not root up my tree. The 
figures for bark, which ‘‘ E. S. @.” quotes, are as follow, 
and I set mine beside them :— 


Wet bark. Dry burk. Wet bark. Dry bark. 
Seetrer Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Stem quill 142. « 70 Stem quill75 —. 26 
Branch 40 |, 12 B. &twigs42 OS U 
182 i 82 aCe maa 
— i — Ler) = 


How is it to be accounted for that this tree in Dik- 
oya gaye more than twice as much stem bark as mine ? 
I observe that my wet stem bark lost 655 per cent 
weight in drying against 50% in the case of the Dikoya 
stem bark, and my branch and twig bark lost 74 
per cent as against 70 per cent in the other case. It 
18 Curious to note that the branch bark was almost 
of same weight in both cases. 

I have still standing some old trees which I feel 
very confident cannot be matched out of Haputale. 
Mr, G. Maitland freqently stood under them, and pro- 
nounced them the finest in Ceylon, and I have yet to 
be persuaded that the ‘‘champion” tree of Ceylon is, 
or was to be found in Dikoya.—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN H, CAMPBELL. 


NEW PRODUCTS vs, CEYLON CLOVES 
SELLING WELL. 


Colombo, 14th March 1882, 
Dwar Srrs,—At the suggestion of Mr. Peter Moir,. 


* we bey to hand you ce »py of a letter addressed to him by 


* 


Messrs. Brookes and Faith, London, with respect to the 
sale of a parcel of Ceylon-grown cloves. Mr. Moir 
thinks the communication may perbaps be found suit- 
able for insertion in the ‘‘ Tropical Agriculturist.”—We 
are, dear sirs, yours faithfully, GEO. STEUART & Co 


Copy. 
25, Mincing Lane, EH, ©. London, 15th February, 182, 
Perer Motr, Esq. 
Dear Str,—We beg to advise that at to-day’s sale 
the first parcel of cloves grown in Ceylon was offered, 
and consisted of 8 cases fine bright heads and short stems, 


bearing a great resemblance to Penang and sold with | 
This, we | 


strong competition at 2s, 04d to 2s ld per |b. 
believe, is the first shipment that has taken place to any 
ort and we are given to understand that the trees have 


en imported from Penang, from which place we receive | 


the best quality. 

We think the prices realised must be very encourag- 
ing and remunerative to planters, and as the supply from 
Penang is at all times, small we think there is plenty of 
room for moderate shipments.— Your obedient servante, 


(Signed) BROOKES & FAITH, 


COFFEE LEAF DISEASE AND THE CARBOLIC 


ACID VAPOUR PROCKSS. 
Colombo, 15th March 1882. 


Drar Sitr,—I have read with considerable interest 
Mr. Storck’s paper published in your issue of yes- 


terday. His mode of using the carbolic acid is, of 
course, extremely simple and is indeed identical 
with my own, in principle, differing only in the 


form of application. When after some months of 
constant experiments I stated, early in 1881, that ‘‘ wn- 
mistakable evidence had been collected that so long as 
the atmosphere was tainted with the vapour of this 
most powerfully antiseptic chemical, leaf discase could 
muke no progress,’ Mr. Wm, Smith, one of your oldest 
and most experienced planters, asked me whether or not 
sone such method as exposing carbolic acid in vessels 
could be made to answer the purpose. After the pre- 
liminary experiments I had one goal before me viz: 
to devise a practical method by which with the 
minimum expenditure in Carbolic Acid, we could ob- 
tain maximum and sufficient results, and the programme 
I outlined for this year’s operations has been drawn 
up with that chief object in view. JI would have 
been glad to borrow anything from Mr. Storck 
which might have tended to more absolutely ensure 
the success of my work, but apart from a certain want 
of practicability and the danger of giving the pure 
strong acid into the hands of the cooly, Mr. Storck 
uses carbolic acid in the least economical form in 
which it can be used for a permanent treatment. The 
large expanse and contiguity of coffee estates in 
Ceylon would necessitate here the use of a much larger 
quantity of carbolic acid than Mr. Storck found sufli- 
cient in Fiji.—yours faithfully, 
EUGENE C. SCHROTTKY, 


PEARL OysreRS AND SHELLS —There are on oysters 
and scarcely any pearl shells on the Barbadoes 
reefs, but a good pearl is now and then, at long 
intervals, got from the conch, some of which have 
brought £5. Mr. Archer has heard of one that was 
valued in London at £50.—Vvrinidad Chronicle. 

Iysects.—The Doctor's Correspondence, in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, contains some amusing as well as useful 
information respecting insects and their habits. Persons 
were rather astonished to learn that one of the cock- 
chafers spent three years of subterranean life before 
seeking daylight, but some of the cicadas, it appears, 
spend from thirteen to seventeen years underground! We 
quote as follows :—‘‘ As usual instmmer, the letters from 
my young friends are, almost entirely, about insects. It 
is very natural that this should be so, as there is noth- 
ing concerning which less is known, than about our 
most common insects. These appear in such a manner 
as to attract our attention merely as objects of curiosity, 
or they may come upon the plants in our fields and 
gardens in such numbers, as to make it necessary for 
something to be done to check they ravages. I am 
always glad when a boy or girl asks me about an in- 
sect, for two reasons: I am glad that it shows a desire 
on their part to know something of the common things 
about them, and secondly, it often leads me to study 
up and learn about the imsect myself. You must not 
think that “The Doctor” knows about everything; in 
a tolerably long experience, the most that I can claim 
is a fair knowledge of the means of finding out about 
the things I do not know. The men who knew the most 
about the greatest variety of things, of any persons I 


ever met, were Prof. Charles Pickering, and Prof. Louis 
Agassiz, yet, I have had both of these say to me, “1 
don’t know.” So when the most learned of the world 
can say ‘I don’t know,’ you and I need never feel 


But that should not be the 
*do not know,” should set 


ashamed to say the same. 
end of it; the fact that we 
us at once to fudivg out,’’ 


. it exists 
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NEW PRODUCTS: CANDLE TREE (PARMEN- 
TIERA CERIFFRA) IN TRINIDAD, 

From Mr. Prestoe’s long and interesting Report on 
the Botanic Gardens, Trinidad, we quote as follows in 
reference to a tree which has been already introduced into 
Ceylon, although not much is known of its products :— 

It is now some seventeen years ago that Mr. Bull 
of Chelsea introduced this rather peculiar tree to the 
attention of cultivators, having obtained it from 
Panama. It received its name from the resemblance 
of its fruits—borne in masses from the stem and 
larger branches—to hauging candles. So far, I do 
not find that any use has ever been made of. this 
tree in cultivation, not even that special one as 
fodder for horses and stock of ali sorts, and for 
which it was originally recommended. The tree now 
well established in the Orchard and Nursery Grounds 
has the habit of an erect-growing and thinly-branched 
English plum-tree. Of moderate habit or rate of 
growth, it is eminently adapted for field cultivation 
where the ground might be too uneven or stony for 
annual cropping. It is also well suited for hill-side 
positions. The highly satisfactory manner in which 
this tree has thriven and produced its highly nutritious 
fruits—together with the fact that all kinds of stock 
devour them greedily—induce me to give it special 
mention here as a fodder-plant specially adapted for 
tropical or sub-tropical countries where the annual 
or occasional severe drought occasions a scarcity of 
fodder for certain periods, such indeed as occurs 
and is a notable drawback to prosperity in some 
parts of India, tropical Australia, Natal, &c. In 
this latter colony it is stated on good authority, 
that the one great obstacle to breeding stock is the 
scarcity of fodder for a few weeks annually, and 
occasionally for longer periods. It appears to me that 
this tree is well adapted to meet this vital want as 
in Natal. The one drawback with its 
cultivation in the rough and ready style of farming 
in the colonies, and the absence of fences is, that 
owing to the fondness of stock for the leaves and 
branches as well as the fruit, young trees would 
always be in danger of being injured or deveured 
if left unprotected. There appears, however, to 
be a set-off to this drawback in the character of the 
fruit, It is usually 18 inches long, and one inch or 
more thick, and of so firm a texture as to admit 
of being tied in bundles, and in this form would be 
quite capable of bearing transport in waggon or by 
rail 3 or 4 days without injury, provided ordinary 
precaution be taken against immediate heating. Thus 
the fruits might be grown in one quarter out of 
reach of cattle, and be conveyed to another quarter 
for consumption. The tree is evidently not particular 
as to soil, but like most trees it thrives best in good 
soil. Yet it is heavily fruitful in very poor soil, 
such as that in -which it grows here. it may be 
said that itis never without some fruits, but a strong 
point in its characteris that of fruiting most heavily 
just at the approach of and through the dry season. 
With these characters I regard the trge as being 
capable of supplying the tropical dry season with a 
source of fodder for stock, just as the temperate 
winter has its supply of fodder in mangles, and 
swedes, &c. As to yield according to what the trees 
bear—in the December and January crops—and which 
is less than half for the year—25 to 30 tons weight 
of fruit to the acre may be regarded as the average for 
10-year-old trees, The deciduous character of the tree 
in dry weather, and its readiness in producing foliage 
and remaining green when the weather is not excessively 
dry, lead me to conclude that the natureof the plant is 
decidedly accommodating, 7 ¢.,it will thrive and be fruit- 
ful under much greater extremes of climate as to tem- 
perature—than it has to bear here, but still a minimum 
should not be below 50° Fah,—Zrinidad Chronicle, 


Saypwica Istanps Corren.—The coffee of the 
Sandwich Islands, known by the name of kona coffee, 
is of excellent quality and easily cultivated; it is sold 
aj the rate of 12 cents the 4 tb in the country. It 
14 consumed without mixture; there is no need of an 
Auxiliary, as with some kinds. Its export, which rose 
in 1878-9 to 180,000 kilograms, decreased in 1880.— 
Journal des Economistes. 


Tanxs for the reception of liquid-manure from the 
stables. or cow-houses and for house sewage are useful 
adjuncts; especially is this the case where the supply 
of ordinary farmyard manure is limited in quantity, and 
for use on fruit borders, where it is considered unad- 
visable to fork in much manure, because of the number 
of surface roots, and where continued surface-dressings 
may be raising the borders higher than is desirable. 
Heaps of loam or compost in stock may be thoroughly 
enriched by being frequently favoured with a supply 
when available. Where the subsoil is a retentive clay, 
tanks may be constructed at a triflmg expense, as a 
43-inch brick-wall, set in cement, will generally be found 
sufficient for the sides, provided they are well puddled 
around: but on light soils and stony ground two such 
walls may require to be built with a half-inch cavity 
between, which can be filled with cement.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


CoFrEE-LEAF DispAss.—Mr. Marshall Ward has made 
his third and concluding report on the Coftee-leaf dis- 
ease, which has caused so much mischief in Ceylon. 
The disease is caused solely by the Hemileia, a parasitic 
fungus originally described in these columns by Mr. 
Berkeley. The whole direct damage done by the fungus 
is loss of leaves, whence, of course, arise evils conse- 
quent on starvation and suffocation. The spores are 
carried by the wind, germinate in moist weather, and 
run their life cycle in about three weeks, to begin again 
their course of destruction. External applications, owing 
to the countless number of spores and the impossibility 
of reaching them all, are useless, nor have the attempts 
made to combat the fungus while growing within the 
tissue of the leaf been of any service. Mr. Ward re- 
commends the collection and destruction of diseased 
leaves, not by burning, but by burying them and cover- 
ing them with caustic lime, sheltering the plantation 
from spore-laden winds, and cultural proceedings so con- 
trived that there may be as little young foliage exposed 
during the time when the monsoons prevail, and the 
spores are most blown about.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Patus.—One of the prettiest novelties among these is the 
new Caledonian Kentiopsis diyaricata, which has pinnate 
leaves, the leaflets of which are broadish and alternate ; 
the leaves when first developed are of a rich brownish- 
red colour, and in this stage the plant is very effective. 
Another new pinnate Palm is the Pinanga patula from 
Sumatra, which has a dwarf, slender stem from 5 to ~ 
6 feet high, the leaves 4 to 5 feet long, with broadish — 
leaflets. In Synechanthus fibrosus, from Guatemala, we 
have another dwarf and graceful species, with a trunk 
4 feet high, and a crown of pinnate leaves, the linear- 
lanceolate leaflets of which are from 1—14 foot long; 
the flowers of this Palm are succeeded by orange-red 
drupes. Ravenea Hildebrandtii, from Johanna Island, 
attains to 10 or 12 feet in height, and its pinnate 
leaves are made up of numerous narrow lanceolate 
leaflets. In Nunnezharia tenella we get what has been 
designated as perhaps the dwarfest Inown Palm, the 
entire plant, in a fruit-bearing condition, being only 9 
inches high; its obovate-oblong netvose leaves are bifid 
at the extremity, and the yellow flowers are produced 
in long drooping slender spikes, almost as long as the 
plant itself. The beautiful Pritchardia grandis, which 
has figured with such excellent effect in Mr. Bull’s 
prize collections, has been named Licuala grandis by 
Mr, Wendland.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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. GORSE AS FOOD FOR STOCK. 


It is worthy of note that gorse takes but a small 
percentage of mineral ingredients from the soil, in com- 
parison with other fodder plants. This is clearly shown 
by Johnstone, whose statement may well be reproduced : 

Green. Dry. Green. Dry. 
1. Lucerne......2%6 9:5] 3. White Clover1- 7 9-1 
2. Red Clover ..16 7:5 | 4. Gorse a OHS oe 

In Ireland gorse is much grown for purposes of stock- 
feeding. In the western part of County Cork, and, in 
fact, in many parts of north Ireland, it occupies a 
prominent place. as food for both horses and cattle. One 
large farmer has been known to feed for many years 


two or three hundred head of cattle from Noy. 1 to 


the following May on chopped furze only, Sunday ex- 
cepted, when they were regaled with twnips. And these 
cattle were said to be as fine and healthy as any in 
the country. But, generally speaking, horses in work, 
or cows in milk, are not fed conclusively on gorse by 
farmers who have experimented with it. Youatt used 
to say that, ‘Tf 201b. of furze are given to a horse, 
5 lb. of straw, the beans, and 3 lb. of oats may be 
withdrawn.’ HWxperience has shown that horses thrive 
well on gorse and a feed of boiled potatoes once a day. 
In every case where furze-feeding is practised, it is 
desirable to mix a simall quantity of salt with the other 
food, particularly for horses, as furze is of a heating 
nature. Furze-fed cows yield milk rich in cream, and 
the butter produced from it is of a fine natural colour 
—far superior to that made from the produce of cows 
fed on hay and turnips. 

The following table will be serviceable as showing the 
high rank which furze takes, among different kinds of 
winter fodder : 

Flesh-form- Fat-form- 
ing-matter. ing matter, 


Flesh-form- Fat-form- 
ing matter. ing matter. 


Furze....,. 13? 9°38 Swedes ..1:94 5:93 
Jabbage ..1°63 5:00 =! Carrots ..0°60 1-018 
Kohl Rabi. .2°75 8°62 Tumips ..1:80 4°43 
Mangolds ..1-54 8:60 | 


It is matter for surprise that English farmers have 
not long ago extensively brought into use such a valu- 
able food for their stock. Probably the true explanation 
is that they are, as a body, ignorant of its suitability 
for this purpose —G..G.—Field. [Gorse or furze (in 


Scotland whins) grow frecly at Nuwara Eliya.—Ep.] 


A PLANT TO REPLACE 


We have received the following 
M. Auguste Deleuil, agriculturist, 
cultural Society of France, &c. :— 

Fiveryone has heard of the great losses our national 
agriculture has sustained during the last twenty years 
from the ravages of the phylloxera; more than half of 
the French vines have already disappeared, and none 
can foretel the extent of the devastation to come. 
Vainly have all kinds of remedies been trled, but with- 
out success. In spite of the thousand and one recipes 
employed in turn to combat and to destroy it, the phyl- 
loxera continues to ravage at will our splendid and 
luxuriant vineyards. In the face of such a disaster, an 
energetic agriculturist, whose labours have already re- 
ceived thé sanction and enconragement of owr learned 
societies, after many fruitless efforts to remove the evil, 
has succeeded, not in destroying the effects 6f the phyl- 
lexerva, but in bringing forward another wine-producing 
lant. Thns, leaving the vine to its fate, he turned 
is attention to find out if possible another plant to 
supply the elements of prosperity which we are losing 
by the disappearance of the precious vine. 

“At last this plant has been found. Jt is a vaviety 
of.red beetroot, unrivalled in the whole world ‘for its 
incomparable qualities, which will in time replace all 
that we have lost in the vine. Beetroot produces alvohol 
of superior quality; why, then, sbonll net its pulp, 
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treated like the must of the grape, produce an equally 
luscious beyerage? In fact, this has been done; the 
very sweet red beetroot produces by fermentation a wine 
quite as good as many of the soi-disant wines of our 
southern vineyards. Tf possesses the additional advant- 
age of accommodating itself to all soils, and flourishes 
in most climates. 

We wish, then, to make this fact known, if it be 
only to stimulate new discoveries or develope further 
resources in wine growing, 

With the view of popularising this plant, the propa- 
gator places himself gratuitously at the disposition of 
agriculturists, to furnish them with the seeds they may 
require. Application can be made to M. Auguste Deleuil, 
Agronome, & Gardanne, prés Marseille, France.—Iield. 


DAT# COFFEE. 


In view of the efforts now being made to popularize 
date coftee in this country, the following opinion of a 
chemist who has recently given the subject much atten- 
tion will prove of interest. Coffee, says he, referring 
to the genuine article, is eminently the beverage of the 
masses and one of those things that should be kept in 
the best manner, at the most moderate price, for the 
sake of common commercial morality. It is by all food 
authorities claimed to be a powerful respiratory excitant, 
and has a crystallized nitrogenous element, called caf- 
feine, upon which the action chiefly depends. It decreases 
the vaporizing action of the skin, and therefore dries 
that organ; it lessens the loss of heat of the body, 
and increases the action of the heart. For these rea- 
sons coffee is also eminently the drink of the poor and 
feeble, because it augments energy and pulsation. But 
in date coffee the vegetable fibre strongly predominates, 
and but for brown extractive matter and sugar, little 
volatile prop:rties can be expected. On trial, the chemist 
above referred to found that it coloured well, but pos- 
sessed a taste not agreeable, and a burnt flavour of a 
peculiar character, rather sickly than otherwise. In his 
opinion, all other known combinations in which coffee 
plays a part, such, for instance, as the Hichel coffee of 
the Germans and others, have a more aromatic taste 
than this peculiar offshoot of the brain of an enterpris- 
ing man. ‘There have been testimonials given tat 
dato coffee is a healthy beverage,’ says he, ‘ but these 
testimonials are not comprehensive enough to make us 
change our grand old beverage for one which is far in- 
ferior, really does not carry out the purpose it is in- 
tended for, and need not be fetched so far at an immense 
expense. ‘The Arab has the date and coffee, but he pre- 
fers the latter as a beverage when he can get it; and 
we have various substitutes of native growth less costly 
than the date, which would answer the same purpose 
if the genuine article were scarce.” Although date coffee 
does not belong to the class of food adulterations, but 
to that of food imitations, it should of course be soll 
for what it is, if sold at all. There is here a danger 
of fraud against which it is proper to guard.—New York 
Commercial Enquirer. 


UMBRELLA AND WALKING-STICK PLANTATIONS, 

When Bean Brnmmel detied public ridicule in order 
to found that useful institution ‘the umbrella, he prob- 
ably little thought to what enormous proportions the 
industry of manufacturing those now indispensable arti- 
cles would grow: and we may take it for granted that 
neither he nor his representatives of the ‘crntch and 
toothpick ’’ order ever imagined that the demand for cer 
tein kinds of walking-sticks and umbrella handles would 
threaten with destruction a valuable and important West 
Indian planting industry, which had its origin in the 
supply of spices. American statisticians have celentated 
how many lees are required every year to supply the 
wooden toothpick which on that continent takes the 
place of a faimiliar qaill. The Jamaica Gleaner now 
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tells us that the pimento or allspice walks in Jamaica 
are threatened with destruction owing to the ruthless 
way in which the young plants are pulled up in order 
to supply the demand for umbrella and walking sticks, 
for which purpose the beautiful shape and grain of the 
wood render these sticks great favourites. A month ago 
it was estimated that in Kingston alone there were half 
a million sticks awaiting export to England and Ame- 
yiea, to be made into walking-sticks and umbrella handles. 
These sticks were almost without exception pimento, 
and it is not surprising to hear the owners and lessees 
of pimento walks are being alarmed at the growth of 
a trade which threatens to uproot in a few years all 
their young trees, and deprive them to a great extent 
of their income. The export returns for the last five 
years show that an average of 2,000 bundles of sticks 
has been sent out of the island annually in the ordin- 
ary course of trade, without taking account of the 
numbers taken away by hand, by casual travellers, and 
those consumed in Jamaica itself. The present year 
has seen a large increase in this trade, the returns for 
the first three quarters of the financial year showing 
an export of over 4,500 bundles, valued at more than 
£2,000. When it is remembered that each bundle con- 
tains from 500 to 800 sticks, each of which represents 
a young bearing pimento tree, the extent of the destruc- 
tion may be realised. Even then a large addition must 
be made for faulty sticks, pulled up but rejected by 
the exporter. The pimento crop of Jamaica during the 
last tea years is estimated to be worth over half a 
million annually; and, although the plant is indigenous, 
and grows wild, those who make its cultivation an in- 
dustry complain that walking-stick collectors do not con- 
fine their attention to the wild crops, but prefer the 
better-shaped plants on private “walks.” The plants 
destined to provide walking-sticks are pulled up by the 
root, so the destruction is complete; and thé walking- 
stick trade, whether carried on by legitimate collectors 
or not, bids fair to seriously interfere with the produc- 
tion of pimento, unless steps are taken to protect a due 
percentage of the stock.—Colonies and India. 


SULPHURIC ACID—ITS USE AS A PROMOTER 
OF THE RAPID GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 


The following extract from the Statesman on the pro- 
perties of Sulphuric acid for hastening the germination 
of seeds, together with some notes thereon from a corre- 
spondent, J. N., will doubtless prove of interest to our 
readers :— 

Certain experiments recently made by Professor Tyndall, 
upon the use of sulphuric acid in promoting the more 
rapid germination of seeds, or rather fauits, contained in 
sheliy capeules, such as nuts, almonds and stones, have 
been atte:ded with such marvellousresults that attention 
may well be directed to it in India, where the difti- 
culty of raising fruit trees from imported stones with 
a view of improving stock, has been the frequency of 
mildew setting in before germination takes place. Seeds 
and stones soaked in a solution of the acid receive such 
a germinating impetus from this tonic that they shoot 
in a space of time hitherto unknown to agricultwrists. 


This should be good news to those residents of our hill | 


stations who have failed hitherto in raising plants from 
English or Australian stock: many seeds of aquatics, 
such as water lilies, have been known to remain dormant 
for two years, sorely trying the patience of those en- 
thusiasts who have essayed their erowth; tea seed need 
ro longer be forced in trenches but soaked for a few 
hours only in the solution. 
* * * * * 

The properties of vitriol, as an agent for imparting 
vitality to wheat seed and also as a preservative against 
the charcoal-like appearance of the ears of the corn, 
are well known to some of the agrieculturists of the 
fonth of France, The latter say that wheat seed, scalded 


with vitriolated water, produces a healthy crop, and 
some of the seed, which, sometimes, would indubitably 
rot, if it was sown dry, has its powers of germination 
restored by the action of vitriol. Ihave no doubt that 
if tea or any other seed were treated similarly, a good 
percentage would be saved every year to the planter or 
to the cultivator. 

I saw the scalding process some 25 years ago, and 
if my remembrance does not deceive me, the operation 
is as follows :—First of all put in a basket the quantity 
of wheat you wish to sow the next day. Raise to boiling 
point enough water to scald your seed. Remove the 
vessel from the fire and pour in the boiling water the 
vitriol stones ; stir the water with a stick, froth or scum 
will be produced, I believe, and the water will mse in 
the vessel; do not be afraid; no explosion will take place. 

When the vitriol stones are dissolved, which ought to 
be done in a few seconds, pour the water on the wheat 
in the basket. As the water is ponred on the wheat, 
free escape must be allowed. 

I could not prescribe the proportion of yitriol stones, 
but I think half pound of stones to a maund of wheat 
should be sufficient. 

As the process is simple and cheap, native cultivators 
ought to be induced to try it.—Indian Tea Gazette. 
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TOMATOS PLANTED OUT. 


The beds we plant in are 2 feet wide and 1 foot 6 
inches deep, and are formed by building up the sides 
with turf, commencing on the floor of the house, which 
is formed of rough gravel, and this acts as drainage 
for the beds. The soil for the Tomato when planted 
out should be open and porous rather than rich. A 
good fibrous loam, with one part of lime rubbish and 
a sprinkling of bone-meal, will be found to apswer well, 
and retain its porosity for a considerable time, not readily 
becoming soured with frequent doses of liquid manure 
which will be required when the plants get over their 
tirst flush of vigour, and commence to fruit the whole 
length of the rafters. The greatest mistake generally 
made in growing the Tomato is in the training of the 
plants, which are allowed to run in all directions till 
they become a confused mass, and this is often ageray- 
ated by stopping the plants above every show of fruit. 
The method we adopt is to train the plants as single, 
double, or triple cordons. For the first method of train- 
ing we plant about 10 inches apart, and for the other 
methods we give room according, that is, about 10 inches 
for each growth. These cordons are allowed to run from 
the bottom to the top of the house without being stopped, 
and ve never find them fail to show fruit about every 
six inches; and if the temperature and ‘atmospheric 
conditions of the house are kept right, every flower 
will set perfectly, and the result is a perfect wreath of 
fruit from bottom to top, and from end to end of the 
house. 

As fast as the first fruits ripen and are gathered from 
the lower part of the cordon, another leader is brought 
away from the base, and is allowed to proceed as fast 
as the fruit is gathered on the first cordon. The second 
shoot soon commences to show fruit, and with a little 
thinning of foliage and the removal of the greater part 
of the foliage from the lower part of the original shoot, 
the young fruit has rogm to develope, and the result is 
that the house is kept! continually furnished with fruit, 


without the growths getting in any way entangled or J 


confused. A little care must be exercised in watering 


when there ave many fruits ripening on the plants, as — 
they are yery liable to crack with a sudden dose of water, 
especially if the plants have been allowed to get very 


dry, but the most prolific cause of cracking is closing 
the house, and watering and syringing the plants at the 
same time. 


The varieties of ‘Vomatos to select from are now plen-— 
tiful enongh; our favourites are Hathaway's Excelsior © 
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and Trophy. ‘The former is a handsome variety of me- 
dium growth and « sure fruiter; the latter is one of 
the largest varieties, very prolific, and perhaps unsuwr- 
passed in quality. Seed of some approved variety should 
be sown at once in brisk heat, shifting them on as they 
fill their pots with roots, and confining them to single 
stems till they reach the height of the trellis to which 
they are to be trained, when they should be allowed to 
_ grow as single or double cordonus.—!’. Roserrs, Gun- 
— nersbury.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


r THE COFFEE AND SUGAR PRODUCING 
i COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


HAYTI. 

This island was discovered by Columbus in 1492, and 
is next to Cuba the larzest of the West India islands. 
It is upward of 400 miles in length, from east to west, 
and averages more than 100 in breadth, covering an area 
of 29,540 square miles. During the past sixty years 
Hayti has at times been a kingdom, an empire, and a 
republic after a series of revolutions, which finally, some 
forty years ago, enabled thé Spanish portion to separate 
from Hayti and set up as an independent republic. 

Sugar-planting has never revived in Hayti, but coffee- 
planting has. Ina good crop year Hayti produces 30,000 
tons of coffee, against half that much thirty years ago. 
On the whole Hayti coffee is prepared for market sloth- 
fully, containing most of it little stones which have to 
be picked out by hand, too expensive a method for 
this country. Hence the bulk goes to Hurope, and even 
the greater portion of what arrives here is reshipped to 
Havre, Antwerp, and Hamburg. Its quality is tolerably 
pure, but in appearance it is irregular, and in Europe, 
we presmine, it is greatly used, to be mixed with other 
sorts. The present government is prevailing upon the 
petty planters in the interior to bestow more care and 
attention upon the preparing for market of this, the 
chief product of the island, and issued a cireular the 
other day to its consuls abroad promising a notable im- 
provement in this respect in the future. . 

That in this item President Solomon and his cabinet 
muy have thei efforts crowned with success, we sin- 
cerely hope. Various. sorts of Hayti coffee are very 
fine indeed, not only in point of flavour, but in looks, 
and with a more diligent and intelligent planting, pick- 
ing and preparing, the entive crop may in the course 
of a few years show a great improvement, and easily 
average 10 to 15 per cent more, which would be an 
annual gain of $300,000 to $500,000, not to be despised 
in a comparatively poor country. 

Cocoa production does not amount to much in Hayti, 
the quality being too bad; no doubt likewise suscept- 
ible of improvement by better treatment. The next im- 
ortant export to coffee is logwood, and there is some 
honey, a good deal of fine mahogany and some other 
woods.—Rio News. 


THE WHITE GRUB ON PASTURE. 


EK. M. Beach, Sangomon Co., IL, writes us an account 
of the pasture of his neighbour, “T.H, BE.’ The writer 
states that’ the pasture, several years established, had 
never been fed very close, and last year, especially, the 
a made quite a strong growth. This year about one- 
af of the pasture is quite killed by the White Grub. 
In places every root is so completely destroyed that 
the grass can be swept off “as you would sweep snow 
from n plank.’ Te asks, “where do these gubs come 
from? "’—and “will ‘the pasture rest itself, or must it 
be broken up and resown?’’ He concludes his letter 
by saying: “The grub question has become u serious 
one, and our people do not understand it.’ If our 
friend’s neighbour's do not understand the * grub ques- 
tion,” it is not because the American dyriculturist has 


' 


not kept them informed upon it. When we published» 


a few years ago, the yremarkable destruction which 
we witnessed upon the lawn of one of the finest 


places in New England, described the grub, and gave 
the remedies that seemed to be the most useful, it is 
probable that our friend took but slight notice of it, 
aus it was so far away from home. So to begin anew, 
and answer the question, ‘where do these grubs come 
from ?’’—They are the lurve or grub state of the brown 
beetle, that is commonly known as the ‘ May-bug, 
“June-bug,” or ‘ Dor-bug,’’ which, when it enters the 
house, attracted by the light in May and June, bounces 
about and knocks its head against the walls and ceil- 
ing in such a manner as to attract notice. When a 
few of these enter the house, it is probably that there 
are many more elsewhere. If the fruit trees in the 


neighbourhood be examined, no doubt but large numbers 
may be found; they especially harbour in cherry trees. 
In early morning, when they are torpid, large numbers 
may be shaken down, caught upon cloths, and killer. 
Every female beetle thus destroyed prevenis the laying 
of over 100 eggs, some say over 200. The egeys ax 
laid in the ground, and the grubs require three years 
to complete their growth. They feed upon young roots, 
but they do not appear to be large enough to do their 
worst mischief until their last year, when their work 
upon the grass roots is often most disastrons. Our 
friend is right in-saymg that the “grub question is « 
most serious one,” and it appears as if if were to be- 
come to ow farmers what the ‘‘ Cockchafer question ” 
isin England, and the ‘‘ Hanneton question”? in France. 
In those countries, a closely related insect, with very 
similar habits, is such a pest that prizes are oflered 
by Government, in France at least, for its abatement. 
With us the complaints are each year more numerous, 
and the plague appears to increase rather than diminish. 
But a few days ago, a fruit grower came to us witha 
doleful face to tell of the complete ruin of his straw- 
berry plantation from this canse. What can be done? 
The presence of the grub itself is not suspected until 
the mischief is done. The most effective help against 
the grub is the crow, but that, should it be seen after 
a grub—and its keen senses allow it to go for and 
destroy it—would be at once shot or driven away. Crows 
are the most active helpers, and should be protected 
by lay. ‘That unpopular animal, the odoriferous Skunk 
is another friend of the farmer, but war is declared 
against him, because he is suspected of varying his 
diet of grubs with an occasional spring chicken. No 
human help can avail while the insect remains in the 
amb state. Aside from shaking the beetles from the 
trees, they may be caught by means of lamps, so placed 
in lanterns that the beetles in flying against them, will 
drop into water. We gave a year or two ago a method 
employed in Texas for thus trapping the heetles.—dAme- 
rican Agriculturist. 


TREE PLANTING, 

It will no doubt be readily admitted that the best 
time to plant deciduous trees of all kinds is soon ‘after 
the leaves have fallen. It may hardly be necessary in 
all cases to wait for this event taking place, but where 
planting has to be done in a large scale, the planting 
season has necessarily to be considerably extended, and 
planting may be snecessfully performed at nny time from 
the end of October until the beginning of March, when 
the condition of the wenther will admit of its 
done. Few seasons haye hitherto proved so favonrable 


being 


for planting operations as the present. It will also be 
almitted that the best method of preparing the soil 
for the reception of young trees is to dig or trench it 


at least two spits deep, and if poor to ¢ ve ita good 
dressing of manure or frosh soil if it can be obtained, 
which is not often the case. We may also here allnde 


to what is possibly the worst method of planting trees, 
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and which is unfortunately the one too frequently prac- 
tised, viz., that of digging a hole or pit so exceedingly 
sinall that the roots of the tree can with difficulty be 
crammed into it. This method is infinitely worse than 
what is known as the *f form of planting, which is 
sometimes practised on poor rocky soils in Scotland and 
elsewhere with tolerable success; and where anything 
in the form of digging or trenching is out of the 
question. 

Trees planted in this way must necessarily be of 
comparatively small dimensions. ‘The operation itself is 
exceedingly simple, and consists of the operator merely 
making a slit in the turf with his spade, and then in- 
serting the same at one end of the slit, at right angles 
with it, and by pressing down the handle of the spade 
the slit will be forced to open more or less, when the 
assistant passes the roots of the tree into the opening 
thus made, and a slight amount of pressure with the 
foot is all that is required to steady the tree, care 
being taken to leave it in an upright position. By this 
method an immense number of trees can be planted by 
a man and a boy in a comparatively short time. 

In cases where pits or holes are dug out for the 
reception of trees, the same should always be of con- 
siderable dimensions as regards width as well as depth, 
and corresponding, of course, with the size of the trees 
about to be planted, but always sufficiently large to 
admit of the roots of the plants being spread out to 
their full extent, and sufliciently deep to admit of a 
portion of the best of the soil being placed in the 
bottom of the pit, in order to raise the bottom to the 
requisite height, and to allow the roots of the tree a 
portion of friable material into which to extend them- 
selves. 

But it is to the planting of trees in properly pre- 
pared soil—that is, in soil which has been drained and 
dug, or trenched, that these remarks are intended prin- 
cipally to apply. Too deep planting of trees on such 
prepared soil has been no doubt deservedly condemned ; 
but it is to be feared that some planters in their en- 
deayours to avoid Charybdis have fallen upon Scylla, 
and on some kinds of soil too shallow planting is as 
necessary to be avoided as too deep planting. On heavy 
and imperfectly drained land deep planting should by 
all possible means be avoided, and the trees may in 
such cases with advantage be planted on a slight mound, 
or slightly elevated above the level of the swrounding 
soil; while on very light land the converse of this prac- 
tice should rather be followed, as in the event of con- 
tinuous dry weather setting in several inches of the 
surface of such soil becomes perfectly desiccated, and 
before the roots of recently planted trees can penetrate 
the soil to a greater depth, many of them must in- 
evitably perish. Many years ago we had occasion to 
know something of a large estate, a portion of which 
consisted of very light peor land, and a considerable 
part of this about the time alluded to was being planted 
with forest trees of various kinds, chiefly Larch, and 
the planting of which was entrusted to an old trust- 
worthy man of great experience in such matters, whose 
invariable practice was to plant somewhat deeply, and 
in addition to this to form, as it were, a shallow basin 
round each tree, as is done in the light soil at Kew, 
thus securing for it as ample a share of the rainfall 
as was possible, or, at all events, to effectually prevent 
the same running from it during sudden or heavy falls 
of rain. This practice was generally attended with every 
success that could reasonably be expected, considering 
the nature of the soil and the prevalence of ground 
game. But a change happened to ‘occur in the manage- 
ment of the estate, and the new manager, or agent, 
chanced to be one of those who fancy they have nothing 
to lenrm, and who had possibly been accustomed to land 
ot a different character. So he demurred to this method 
of tree planting, declined to discuss the matter wih 
the old planter, and peremptorily ordered him to plat 


as he (the agent) desired, which was accordingly done- 
The weather during the following spring months proy- 
ing dry, the result was in all respects a complete fail- 
ure.—Gardeners’ Cluonicle. 


FLOWERS OR SHOOTS. 

In the Gardeners’ Chronicle of January 7, there is a 
very interesting and suggestive extract from Count du 
Boyson, which I would like to notice. Gardeners yery 
well know that whether plants will flower profusely, 
sparingly, or not at all, depends to a great extent on 
the state of maturation to which they have been brought 
previously. This is true alike of Apple trees, Rhodo- 
dendrons, or Orchids, and almost all flowering plants 
cultivated in gardens, as well in the open air as under 
glass. The idea that after flower buds are formed they 
may be changed into leaf shoots is, to me, a new one, 
and so extraordinary that I yenture to think some 
misinterpretation of the facts has occurred [and so do 
we]. We are all perfectly aware that when shoots, 
bulbs—what you will—of Dendrobes are imperfectly 
yipened, they in many instances, notoriously so in the 
case of D. nobile, produce leaf-stems where flowers gener- 
ally appear. This results, as has generally been under- 
stood—and as I, for one, still believe—not because of 
any particular treatment the plants receive after the 
buds begin to grow, but because of the want of due 
exposure to the light the previous autumn. 

Many, very many, plants have the power of modifying 
their manner of propagation according to the cireum-- 
stances under which they are placed. Common Leeks, 
for instance, in cold climates produce many miniature 
bulbs on the top of the flower-spikes instead of the seed 
which they form uuder more favourable circumstances ; 
not because of an extra supply of nutriment, but because 
of the want of enough light and heat. Other instances 
your readers will readily recall. The idea presented to 


. me in the extract referred to is that a certain measure 


of starvation will make matters right. So far as regards ~ 
plants growing under climatal conditions which we can- 
not modify, such is the only course left us, and has 
been pursued by us for many years; for it is with this 
end in view that we have used grit in our fruit tree 
borders, and have employed loam without much manure, 
and have rammed it hard to prevent a too rapid taking 
up of even what limited supplies of food were available. 
And when I didfeed it was by surface-dressings, which 
would encourage the roots to seek the sun-warmed food, 
so that no lowerihg of the temperature of the trees 
might occur through cold sap. All this I have done, 
and so far it agrees with what is hinted, excepting that 
we never dreamed that a wet spring would change our 
blossom-buds into ‘‘leaf-shoots,” although it might spoil 
the flowers that did form. 

It is, however, more particularly to house plants, and 
especially Orchids, that the Count refers. As we difter 
altogether from the opinion that extra supplies in spring 
do the mischief, we think that, generally speaking, any 
degree of starying should be avoided, because we have 
the climate of hot-houses im our own hands to a great 
extent. I by no means mean by this that Dendrobiums 
at all stages of their growth should be liberally sup- 
plied with water, either in the soil or the air, for such 
would certainly defeat our purpose if flowers were our 
aim. At the same time I think that it is not good to 
starve in any degree. The right thing in the case of 
Dendrobium nobile, and many other plants—Vines, for 
instance, is to start early in the season, so that the 
growth may be made up early, and fully matured under 
the influence of the sun ere yet the sun’s beams have. 
lost their power to mature. No plant requires the same 
moisture at the root while ripening that it does while 
pushing out shoots and leaves rapidly, and in many 
instances disaster will result if growing conditions are — 
taniutained for ripening plants, y 
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In the case of Dendrobium nobile and many others, 
we find that when the growths are fully made up by 
August, in a house not too moist or shaded, and after- 
wards exposed to the full sun and abundance of dry 
warm air, that a very free state of flowering results. 
When the growth is made up late, and in moist shady 
quarters, the result of this drying and exposure later 
on is shrivelling, debility, a scarcity of flowers, and a 
predisposition to produce ‘leaf-shoots”” in spring, no 
matter what conditions they are then subjected to. 
This year our Dendrobiums are flowering less profusely 
than they did last year, and yet they had both years 
the same treatment. The seasons, however, were in this 
district very different: 1880 was fairly sunny, while the 
autumn was particularly bright ; 1881 was cold and dull, 
especially in autumn. The consequence of this was that 
all ow indoor plants, even although helped by extra 
fire-heat, were later in making up their growths, and 
finished them under unfavourable circumstances. In 
the case of our Vines we fired on later to make up 
for deficiencies; but ow: Dendrobes (for want of sun in 
autumn, not because of too liberal supplies now), are 
producing flowers less freely than usual, and many more 
*‘leaf-shoots.” Those later on, as with the Count’s, 
produced more freely at the tops of the bulbs, while 
the former are, like his, produced lower down. This, 
we consider, is owing to the tops being less fully ripened, 
and not to any special: determination of sap to the tops. 
Such a flow of sap may help to produce larger, finer 
flowers, but I cannot think it would change flowers 
into shoots. 

In the case of many other orchids which grow freely 
but flower sparsely, or not at all, all they want is more 
air, more light, and more heat, rather than a with- 
holding of supplies. Odontoglossum cirvosum, which, in 
a cool, moist, shaded house grows so very freely, and 
throws up long spikes which never flower, or only, pro- 
duce one or two blossoms to the yard of spike, change 
for the better when grown in a light, airy position in 
an intermediate house, but they will grow less freely. 
As a matter of fact, Nature strives to reproduce the 
species by seed, and when the atmospheric conditions 
for that are unsuitable, she falls back on the yegetat- 
ive method as a last resource. Taking advantage of 
this fact we can produce the majority of plants at will 
by whatever mode promises the best results. Taking 
advantage of this we improve the artificial climates in 
our vineries by firing—not by starving—so as to prepare 
the Vines to propagate themselves by seed to as great 
an extent as possible. Taking advantage of the know- 
ledge painfully and slowly acquired, we limit the food 
supplies to our outdoor trees, where that is necessary, 
and secure the same result; when the trees are young 
and scarce we follow the opposite course to secure, not 
seeds, but ‘leafy shoots” to graft with. 

It is the same with all our fruiting and flowering 
plants, Orchids not excepted. It is this knowledge which 
causes us to adopt so very different practices where 
different results are wanted; and this which makes us 
adopt quite different modes, according to the subjects 
we cultivate and the latitude in which we practise. It 
is this which shows one course to be right under bright 
skies and in dry localities, and wrong when clonds lower 
and rains reign, and vice versa.—PracricaL.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


SUGAR PLANTING IN JAMAICA. 

[This article is so able and good that we give the 
whole. It is an entirely new view of things in Jamaica, 
especially in regard to cooly immigration, compelling 
the negro to work. 
sone things.— Dp. | 


It has also a bearing on Ceylon in 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, 
As the Sugar Bounties question is playing so prominent | 


a part just now in regard to foreign treaties in Eng- 
land, it is important to hold correct idea concerning 
the prospects of Sugar-growing in the West Indies. Out 
here people have been much exercised at the behaviour 
of the Home authorities. For, instance, the Board of 
Trade letter to the Refiners’ Working Men’s Committee 
has been read with very qualified satisfaction. ‘The 
allusions to the Sugar Colonies are neither flattering, 
nor do they exhibit a proper grasp of the facts of the 
case. We read, “1t would be unfair to ask the con- 
sumers of the mother country to forego cheap Sugar,” 
in order to encourage Sugar-gvowing in the colonies, 
for to do so would be “to make the possession of the 
colonies a burden, and not a gain, to this country.” 
Such language not only savours of the old-world colo- 
nial policy which it was supposed Wngland had discarded 
for ever—a policy which, contrary to true and wide 
principles of économic science, regarded colonies and 
mother countries as rivals, and not as allies—but also 
savours of a trust reposed in representations made in 
England which have in truth little connection with the 
actual state of affairs out here. 

{t is, perhaps, well that we can take Jamaica as a 
sample of West Indian Sngar-planting, for the reason 
that Jamaica is generally allowed: to be the worst off 
and the Sugar industry there is painted as in a decid- 
edly ‘“‘ruinate”’ condition. The question remains, does 
this particular industry, even though in such bad repute, 
either need or {claim any self-sacrifice on the part of 
the consumer at home to enable it to survive? And 
the question is completely answered, and altogether in 
the negative, if we regard the price per ton at which 
Sugar can be grown here. 

But the answer has to be arrived at through an im- 
mense amount of misconception that extends even amone 
people who live in Jamaica. The yery planters are, 
many of them, entirely misinformed as to their actual 
position. Some of them are indignant, for instance, if 
asked to believe the fact that year by year Jamaica is 
exporting more and more Sugar and Rum. Yet these 
are the official figures of amounts exported :— 

Total tons Total Puncheous 


Years. of Sugar. of Rum. 
1850-59 ae 320,000 170,000 
1860-69 or -. 330,000 180,000 
1870-75 350,000 201,000 


Thus, since matters have arranged themselves after their 
upsetting in the abolition of slavery, the Sugar industry 
has shown steady growth. ; ns 
There is, indeed, one great apparent contradiction to 
these figures, and that is the constantly quoted fact of 
the abandonment of Sugar estates. This process has 
been proceeding until quite recently, but local experience 
yields the true explanation that it is a process alto- 
gether beneficial, and in truth a putting off of the old 
system, and not a failing of the new. It is tre tho 
older planters themselves see but little consolation in 
the dismal fact that where once they and theirs reaped 
fortunes now all is worthless scrub. But if we remein- 
ber that in the old days Sugar was at £60 a ton, and 
that now £20 is the price for the same, we shall see 
some reason for a change, The fact was that in those 
good old days vast areas of soil were cultivated at 
enormous profits, which areas at present prices can yield 
none at all. That these areas should get out of eul- 
tivation is a gain-and not a loss to the industry. In 
those days the ‘margin of cultivation” lowered 
to a degree altogether untenable now; and it Was, more 
over, incidental to Jamaican affairs that lone after the 
real conditions of their prosperity had passed away, 
many of these estates continued in cultivation—at the 
first, in the hope of better days; in the end, because 
such estates had for the most part fallen into the hands 
of mortgagees or holders of jointures and charges upon 
them. Thus, as a rule, two or more estates came 
under the same absentee ownership, aud what was lost 


was 
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on those that ought to have been at’ once put out of 
‘cultivation was more than made good by the profit from 
the others more favourably situated. But this was obvi- 
ously a serious drag on the aggregate prosperity of the 
industry. And of late years a wholesome change has 
come. The mortgagees have been largely realising, and 
a new class of unfettered’ and resident proprietors has 
arisen and bids fair to increase. These men will not 
grow Sugar unless the soil and aspect are sufficient to 
make the cultivation pay at present prices. And some 
of the shrewdest local men are investing largely in such 
cultivation. It is the imauguration of a new order of 
things, in thorough and wholesome keeping with the 
times and their needs. 

There was much that was altogether wrong and “ un- 
economical ”’ in this survival of a state of things hope- 
lessly out of accord with the times. The case was pithily 
put to me the other day :—‘‘ Hach estate of 300 acres 
is expected to keep five carriages—the owner in Eng- 
Jand must have his brougham; the merchant in Hng- 
land must drive his barouche; and the merchant in 
Kingston, the owner’s attorney, and the overseer on the 
estate must each of them maintain his buggy.” In the 
old days of £60 a ton such maintenance was perfectly 
practicable, but when. veceipts fell from £18,000 to 
£5,000 per annum, such claim on the resources of the 
estate could no longer be met, for expenses at the least 
remained the same as of old. And now each one of 
these five classes, from his own point of view, declares 
Sugar-growing hopelessly ruined for ever. It has now 
been found that when the profits are lowered by two- 
thirds similar profits are still to be made, provided the 
number of those who share in these profits is reduced 
pro tanto. And this discovery is the secret both of the 
calumniations and of the present prosperity of the Sugar- 
srowing in Jamaica. 

Thus, if we penetrate these and other misconceptions, 
we shall appreciate aright both the present actual cost 
of production of Sugar and, above all, its future pros- 
pects. These costs divide themselves under two great 
heads, respectively dealing with cost of cultivation on 
the one hand, and cost of transferring the commodities 
and putting them up for sale in the English market 
on the othér. In regard to the present cost of cultiv- 
ation, a wide experience of estates leads to the decided 
opinion = that so long as Sugar commands £12 or £14 a 
ton in the local market fair profits are made by the 
growers. Beetroot-erowers should pay attention not only 
to this fact, but to the further consequent fact that 
there axe many improvements in prospect, or at all 
eyents possible, that will considerably modify even this 
low first cost of Sugar grown in Jamaica. 

For some time past there has been a forward move- 


ment in Jamaica in regard to Sugar-planting, and those © 


who enjoy local knowledge are fairly nonplussed at some 
of the evidence tendered to Mr. Ritchie’s committee as 
to the backward and unintelligent state of Sugar cul- 
tivation here. L r f 
greater variety of estates than in other colonies; this 
is due to the fact that they extend over a far greater 
area, and an area of far greater natural variety. Con- 
sequently, there is no’ one uniform type of procedure, 
and on many estates it is reckoned far more profitable 
‘to produce the coarser than the finer types of raw Sugar. 
This is specially so on estates where a large proportion 
of yum is made. But every year more care 1s being 
given. to improvements. The great item of cost, ‘ haul- 
ime” the cane from the fields to the works, is now 
receiving much scientific treatment. Tramways and wire 
railways, laid down steep slopes and over ravines, are 
being introduced for this purpose. It was no uncommon 
thing in the old days for the working beasts to survive 
for but two, or at most three, years. Now on many 
estates, by better handling and more skilled treatment, 
ihe oxen work for six and seven years at a stretch, 


thereby reducing largely the cost of production. Better 


It is true that in Jamaica there is a. 


machinery is being introduced for the crushing of the 
cane and the manufacture of the Sugar; im fact, the 


| very ruined windmills and water-mills that one meets in 


the country are the evidence of the introductian of the 
more economical steam-power. 

The actual cultivation is also capable of vast improve: 
ment. At present the tendency is to cultivate too much 
soil: this is plentiful and cheap, and the temptation to 
cultivate roughly is stronger than the reasoning which 
shows that such cultivation enhances the evils, and fails 
fully to utilize the advantages of the work. The difi- 
culties of weeding, of planting, of hauling, of manuring, 
of irrigation, ‘all implying extra labour, are simply in- 
creased by this system of working roughly a large area, 
rather than carefully cultivating a smaller area. It has 
been repeatedly proved that the smaller area, if really 
thoroughly cultivated, will often yield two, three, and 
even more tons to the acre, whereas by the rough-and- 
ready method barely one ton will result, while all the 
necessary expenses, as above detailed, will increase rather 
than be lessened. This item of improvement alone would 
double profits in many cases. 

Thus, the reasons for entertaining high hopes of yet 
cheaper production of Sugar in Jamaica are many. They 
are greatly dependent on the fact that Jamaica has, 
since the old state of things was definitely done away 
with, become more and more a flourishing community in 
itself, and less and less a mere exporting farm existing 
for the benefit of distant pyropriet.rs. Thus, though 
Sugar continues to increase in output, it does not do 
more than keep pace with the increase in other Jamaican 
products; and so the planter is now enabled to cultivate 
in other crops large areas that were valueless unless 
they could be devoted to Sugar. Pimento, logwood, 
coftee, and more especially fruit of all sorts, have largely 
developed as articles of export. The breeding of cattle, 
too, has become most profitable, chiefly because of the 
rise of a local demand, which already consumes over 
1,000 beasts per annum, and there are prospects of a 
large export trade to Cuba and other neighbouring islands. 

The consequences of this new-born activity is that 
the negro population isin a condition of much material 
prosperity. Its numbers increase year by year, and that 
they are successful is seen by the fact of their in- 
creasing expenditure in “luxuries.” They buy largely 
the beef above alluded to, which fetches 6d. a pound. 
They are large consumers of bottled ale and stout, and, 
the crucial fact of all this in regard to Sugar planting 
is that this wholesome growth means’ an increasing and 
reliable supply of labour. Even at the present it is 
difficult to find a district where negro labour cannot 
be had for under 1s. a day. This is an advantage of 
no mean significance when we find it reported that 
similar labour in the Sugar States of the United States 
costs over 2s. a day. The negroes are well known to 
be capable workers; the sole difficulty hitherto has been 
to prevail upon them to work. However, both the in- 
centive and the threat have been discovered in the 
importation of coolie labour. The present Government 
of Jamaica has wisely seen that this coolie labour is 
not of mere direct use to those who actually put coolies 
on to their estates, but that it is far more than this— 
that itis of high benefit to the whole community, black 
as well as white, in rousing the negro to exertion in 
his own interest. In this respect the importation of a 
few Chinamen would, no doubt, add additional stimulus. 
The negro can and will work, and work well, provided 
he can be roused from its natural inclination to “save 
his strength,” prone on the broad of his. back in the 
sun. 

Thus the prospects of reducing the cost of cultivation 
are good and sure; but there is also a very’ good pros- 
pect of reducing the other item—viz., the cost of put- 
ting the Sugar into the English market. Steam is 
assisting greatly; and it is now possible to transfer 
Sugar cheaper by steam than by sailing vessels, even 
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though freights are nominally higher. The shorter 
passages of steamers do away with a great deal of that 
drainage that so lessens the bulk or value of many of 
the coarser-made Raw Sugars. Then, too, Jamaica is 
a large island with many ports. The Sugar estates near 
these ports ship their Sugar from them. In the old 
sailing-ship days, such was the expensive delay of load- 
ing from port to port—a few hogsheads at each, and 
subject to every change of weather—that freights from 
the north side of the island were actually £1 more per 
ton than from Kingston. The present Governor has in a 
sreat measure obviated this difficulty by his inauguration 
of weekly and regular steam service round the Island. 
But where most hope is looked for in regard to this 
transference to big markets is in x coming era of new 
commercial freedom, which shall emancipate the new 
order of proprietors from that complex commercial sys- 
_tem by which the transference of all Sugar to the Eng- 
lish market fell to the monopoly of a group of indi- 
viduals in England. From the days of slavery down- 
wards capital has been advanced to planters from ex- 
traneous sources, and in course of time estates became 
not only mortgaged heavily, but encumbered with jointures 
and charges of all kinds. The capitalists held té their 
liens, and the intervening merchants, both in the supply 
of stores and machinery to the estates and in the 
carriage of the Sugar to England and its sale there, 
found scope for the making of great profits. But the 
low prices that have come inlate years show that there 
is no longer su cient profit for all, and the middleman 
must be content to transfer much of his activity to other 
fields. His profits on the cost of transit alone have 
been placed by good authorities as high as 2s. a ewt. 
But already this system is passing away. The mortgagees 
are selling for what they can get; old proprietors are 
setting their houses in order to meet the new necessities 
of the times. Thorough change is necessary, and even 
old planters have already so far thrown off their tram- 
mels as to be enabled to ship their Sugar direct to 
the United States market—a market at present highly 
favourable for coarser raw Sugars. Some of the most 
shrewd and most successful local men are buying up 
old Sugar estates under the new free conditions, and 
taere seems every piospect that Sugar will soon be pro- 
duced in Jamaica at even cheaper cost than at present. 
There are authorities in England who have lately been 
speaking ‘on behalf of proprietors interested in the West 
Indies,” but there is arising a new class in Jamaica of pro- 
prietors, not only interested in, but actually resident in the 
West Indies; and these men will have a different, an alto- 
gether different, argument to put forwardin regard to the 
bounties about which so much has been said and written. 
These men notice that the most extreme leaders in 
. this bounty agitation allow two points—one, that a 
duty of 2s. a ewt. on Sugar from bounty-fed countries 
would altogether countervail all the efforts of the bounties ; 
the other, that of 700,000 tons of Sugar we annually 
import, only 250,000 tons come from bounty-giving 


Jamaica at a profit; and, as we have seen, any single 
one of the numerous improvements in producing actually 
romised in Jamaica would far more than counter- 
wlance the asserted effect of these bounties, and all the 
other body of improvements wonld be so much clear 
gain. It may, inceed, be argued that if wonld be a 
great benetit to Jamaican planters if this temporary effect 
on “the bounties should rouse them to improve their 
methods of production, for in bringing about such im- 


the countries that give them, and the only and sole 
method of retaining them in those countries is persist- 
ently and eloquently to point out to the growers of Beet 
that the bounties are destroying the production of Sugar 
from Cane. To persistently and eloquently urge that 
this is their actual effect seems to be the strange policy 
adopted by the present representatives of the West Indian 
Sugar industries in Hngland. It is to be hoped others 
will now come forward, establish the facts of the case, 
and so put forward the opposite argument. These will 
at once show that so tar trom destroying rival in- 
dustries in British colonies, the bounties, even if we allow 
them their full effect, have been altogether unable to 
lower prices even to the level of the profitable cost of 
production of Cane Sugar possible in the fertile soils 
and genial climates of the West India Islands. Thus, 
even setting aside the asserted plea that so long as 
we consume Moist Sugar so long must we grow Cane 
Sugar, we find that in Jamaica; at all events, Cane 
Sugar can be grown cheaper even than ‘‘ bounty-fed” 
Beet Sugar, and that so far as the bounties have been 
intended to destroy Cane-growing in the West Indies, in 
so far they have resulted in signal failure.—London Times. 


TEA CULTURE: THE BEST MODE OF 
RETAINING TIP. 


TO HE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ INDIAN TEA GAZETTE.” 


Drar Str,—In reply to ‘ H. T. C. K.’s’’ queries anent 
“Tip,” I have found that the best way to get tip is 
to pluck it separately and spread it out thinly on mats 
to dry in a warm atmosphere. When there is sun, an 
how or tio’s exposure to it’s rays gives it a good 
finish ; otherwise finish’ off the drying process over a 
slow fire by thinly spreading the leaf on a dolla, covering 
up with another, and not touching it ayain until it is 
ready. If the tips be rolled at all; they will lose the 
silver ‘‘spangle,”’ which will tum golden and then black 
according to the amount of rolling, which causes the 
juice to ooze out and discolor the leaf. 

Pwre Assam plants give the best silver tip, and pure 
China the best golden tip. Youecan’t roll together all 
your leaf (especially if you pluck five leaf shoots) and 
expect to get much tip, but in such case I should advise 
heayy withering (spreading the leaf thinly), rolling slightly, 
fermenting to an eyen copper color, and quick firing.— 
Yours faithfully, ‘Smver Tre.’ 


TEA PLUCKING. 

Smr,—There seems to be some diversity of opinion on 
the subject of plucking, so as to obtain the greatest 
amount of leaf from one’s bushes. The question is, 
whether it is best to pluck two or three whole leaves 
and the bud, as the cause may be, or to pluck two and 
a half or three and a half, and half the one below if 
soft, leaving the axis of the third and fourth leaves and 
the interlode or stalk between them. Iam an advocate, 


countries. In other words, bounties, even if the worse | after years of fair trial of both systems, of the second 
om be made ont of them, lower the price of West | plan. My reasons are briefly these :— 

nian Sugar only to the amount of 9d. a cwt. Even | 1st, The rapidity with which the next flush comes on. 
so the price has not as yet been forced down to the 2nd. The absence of unsightly stalk in the tea. 
lowest level at which Sugar cay be now grown in 3rd. The greater facility in sorting the roll before 


fermentation, and separating the fine from the coarse leaf, 
so us tobe able to treat each according to its require- 
men’s. 

The first reason is the most importan’, as the differ 
ence in yield I think is very marked. By leaving a 
whole leaf below, experience shews that that leaf must, 
and does filly mature itse'f before the new shoot breaks 
away, whe:e.s, by leaving the axis with a small portion 


| of the third leaf, the sap of the plant goes directly to 


‘provements, far gveater advance would be made than | nourish the young shoots, instead of wasting itself on 
wonld be sufficient to countervail this small eftect. maturing the whole leaf left by ‘he other plan. A not 

To those who have stndied the case it is well known | uncommon appearance is to sev the whol plucking snr 
that the bounties are nowhere more unpopular than in face of a bush covered with /ard derk sreen leaves. 
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which go on maturing and absorb all the vitality of the 
bush, and keep back the young flush until they are 
satisfied, and as hard as leather. 

The difference of the two systems is very marked at 
the beginning of the season, when the bush is recoyer- 
ing from its pruning. I have known five weeks to 
elapse between a first plucking and the second, when 
bushes plucked two and a half leaves have gone on 
growing without a check. 

If a whole leaf is left, this maturing process goes 
on repeating itself after each plucking, always delaying 
the new fiush and retarding the growth of the plant. 

The only argument I have ever heard brought for- 
ward in favor of leaving the whole leaf is, that it strength- 
eus the bush. This may apply to young gardens being 
plucked for the first time, but cannot to old established 
bushes. Even the most bigoted upholder of this theory 
ought to be satisfied with the four or five leaves always 
left on the first shoots after the pruning, and those 
usually left after each plucking, for the good of the 
plant. 

Reasons two and three are also important, but I will 
not encroach further upon your space, 


EXPERIENTIA DOCET. 


TEA DRYING-MACHINERY VS. CHARCOAL. 


Dear Srr,—Tea drying by machinery versus tea 
drying by charcoal fires over choolahs, is, I believe, 
still discussed as to the relative merits*of each. 1 will 
try and give you a fair estimate of cost, and speak 
from experience as far as I know relative to the merits, 
ills, &c., &c., of both modes of firing. 

1st.—Charcoal firiny and its merits.—Except for those 
who persist that the fumes of charcoal are necessary 
to make good tea, I can see no merit whatever in 
charcoal drying, either in cost, quality, rapidity, 
saving of labour,*or anything else, over machine- 
dried tea. 

Cost per maund tea of fea dried over choolahs by charcoal, 


As. P. 
Charcoal at 8 annas per md. 14 mds. = 12 O 
1 Battiwallah at ans. 4-6, kutchatirimg—= 4 6 
Do. ~ do. pucka firing say— 0 6 
Cost of firing by charcoal R1 10 


N. B.—Notice the labour staff required for 3 months 
in the year to make charcoal. The immense space 
(and heat) taken up by-choolahs. Cost of timber 
used for charcoal. ‘he number of trays, gauz>, iron,, 


&e., &c. required. The masonry and carpenter’s work ~ 


always more or less out of repair. Loss of small tea 

falling through trays, &c., &c. 
Now let us take 
Cost of machine-dried tea per maund. 
As, P. 

Ist. Those machines which dry by 

coke, say cost of coke = 0 

3 men at as. 4-6 per 5 mds, tea=about 2 8 


Cost of drying per maund tea for a 
machine, drying by coke 5 mds, in 
10 hours sos oy ae LOS 


I now give an estimate of cost of 1 md. tea dried 
by a machine of similar capabilities, but drying with 
any sort vf fuel—coal, wood, grass, bamboo, &c., say 
2 mds, of firewood at 6 pie per md. = 1 anna per 
1 md. tea. 

N. B.—Piice of firewood at 3 pie per maund should 
be nearer the mark. 


3 mens’ pay as. 4-6 for 5 mdz. in i0 hours= as. 2-8 


per maund. The analysis of the above comes to this— 


B, Ai 
Charcoal drying <n ee eee) 
Coke i <0). AD» a8 
Wood fire ,, = yO 8B, iB 


We read of machines drying with any fuel, and doing 
double the tea of what I have estimated above, and 
how people can still stick to charcoal, beats me. 

Again we generally see large gardens furnished with 
drying machines: surely it 1s the small gardens that 
want them most.—Yoars faithfully, A. C.J. 
_P.S.—Price of the ‘‘Sirocco” is £85 f. 0. b. in 
Liverpool, which means R1,020—at Is. 8d. exchange, 
and the cost of carriage out to India extra to pay ; still 
the machine, if it does 5 mds. tea in 10 hours, should 
pay itself in one year, always considering it turns out 
well fired and no burnt tea. But there are better 
(or anyway cheaper) machines then the ‘‘Sircocco,” 
I see, advertized, in the Englishman of the 8th instant, 
viz., a description of Robertson’s ‘‘ Typhoon,” doing 
3% md. tea per hour, and probable cost to be R300. 
And in your issue of 3rd instant a machine (Allen’s 
patent), but the cost is not given, doing one maund 
per hour, and burning any fuel, 


Ratsine SEEDLINGs.—Mr. Peter Henderson’s method 
is thus described in the American Agriculturist :—* Mr. 
Peter Henderson having hit upon a method which greatly 
increased the certainty with which he could raise seed- 
ling plants, not only of such rapidly growing things as 
Cabbages, but of slower starting greenhouse plants and 
of shrubs, employed it in his own establishment to his 
great advantage. It is very simple, as most valuable 
things are. In his seed-beds or seed-boxes—Ist, he 
puts down a layer of good loam, run through a half- 
inch sieve, and patted down moderately firm. Over 


‘this about one-fourth of an inch of dried spaghnum— 


common peat moss, such as is used for packing, tho- 
roughly dried, and run through a wire sieve about as 
fine as a mosquito-wire gauze—this powdered moss, 
about in the condition of fine sawdust, being evenly 
spread. Upon this moss is placed a coating of loam 
about three-fourths of an inch thick, and well levelled. 
The seed is sown thickly on the loam, pressed down 
by a smooth board, and fine moss sifted on sufficient 
to cover the seed, and the whole watered with a fine 
rose. The top layer of moss keeps the surface always 
moist, preventing all drying and barking, and allows 
the young plants to easily reach the light. The layer 
of soil below it affords nourishment to the seedlings, 
which, as soon as their roots reach the layer of fine 
moss below, form a mass of fibrous roots. No one 
familiar with raising seedlings need to have the advant- 
ages of the method pointed out.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Mexican Corree.—Much has been published of late 
in regard to the probability of Mexican coffee becom- 
ing a dangerous competitor of Brazilian coffee in the 
United States, the greatest consumer of the Brazilian 
product, and that there is serious basis forthe grav 
fears expressed is proved by the following extract 
from a letter received by one of our leading export 
houses, and dated New Orleans. Ist June, 1881 :—-‘‘ The 
receipts of Mexican coffee at this port since the 1st 
January are in excess of previous seasons; and one 
firm alone expects to receive 100,000 bags of 100 Ib, 
each out of the present crop. The same firm has 
had cargoes of 5,000 to 6,000 bags arrived to them 
this spring. The demand for this coffee is mostly 
from Chicago and St. Louis,. but a fair quantity is 
sold here to grocers at 1 to 14 cents above the price 
of Rio coffee !”—Anglo.Brozilian Times. 

* I should be glad to be set right if I have not * 
rightly calculated the price of coke.—A. C, J. 
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THE NUTMEG IN TRINIDAD, 


The Nutmeg trees, always a striking and beautiful 
feature in the Gardens, have conspicuously benefitted 
by the mild character of the last dry season, and 
the younger trees planted in 1873 and 1874 developed 
rapidly into the fruiting stage. The yield per tree, 
nett in the market, of those in bearing, has again 
been over twenty pounds of prepared nutmegs, with 
an average price of two shillings and two pence per 
pound during the year. ‘This gives a surprising return 
per acre per annum. For instance, trees at the 
(ultimate) distance of 30 feet, would stand 50 to the 
acre, Allowing only 30 of these to be female or 
fruiting trees, the value of the yield would be £60 
_ per acre per annum, Itis somewhat remarkable that 
_ there has not been any considerable fluctuation in 
} price during the last 15 years, but on the whole, 
_ the price has risen. That the nutmeg tree is per- 
_ fectly at home in Trinidad needs no further con- 
firmation, It might be desirable however for persons 
contemplating the planting of Nutmegs to examine 
the trees at the (Gardens carefully, as also account- 
sales at my office. It might further be mentioned 
that a batch of young trees planted in August 1878— 
25 inches high—from bamboo pots, are now five feet 
high and stoutly branched.—Report Trinidad Gardens, 


l 


THE COFFEE AND SUGAR PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES, 


Mexico, 

Coffee production in Mexico is at present confined 
to the mountain plateau, most of the plantations being 
situated in the valleys which stretch out around 
Orizaba and Cordova. It grows on volcanic soil, always 

the best for coffee so far as requisite flavor is concerned. 

Both in point of outward looks and superior quality, 

Mexican coffee from those localities need not shrink 
from comparison with Costa Rica. Production does 
not now exceed 20,000 tons, about one-third of which 
is exported, mostly to the United States, where itis 
very much liked. Should American capital ever take 
charge of this agricultural branch, even but to a 
moderate extent, the-yield would soon be carried to 
five times what it is at present. And this is one of the 
_ possibilities, not to say probabilities. Indeed no better 
investment could, we believe, be made, provided always 
the revolutionary period is closed for good. 

The expense of transportation on mules’ back, 
expecially during the rainy season, was too heavy to 
i foster agriculture and mining in most parts of the 
7 country with a view to export, except so far as vanilla, 


cochineal, indigo and rich argentiferous ore were con- 
cerned. Kvyen for coffee the overland freights down 
_ to the coast were excessive till the railorad from Vera 
_ Urnz to Mexico was built, which traverses the main 
coffee reyion. 
Our imports from Mexico last year amounted to 
_ $14,524,898, including $9,115,824 worth of species, while 
_ we exported thither 56,069,315 worth of domestic goods. 
Cottee was received trom there to the extent of 4,400 
tons, being more than tive times our import thence 
eight years ago; this certainly promises well.—Rio 
News. 


NEW TANNING MATERIALS, 


ae 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE BRITISH TRADE JOURNAL,” 


Str,—As a result of the offer made through the | 


medium of vour journal in June last, I have received 
a sample of the bark of a tree growing in the upper 
provinces of Buenos Ayres, known by the natives 
*sCumpoe,” 
the bark whole, or any portion of 


200 


Unfortunately the senders Aid not enclose 
the wood, 


as | 
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some qualified botanist might have passed judgment 
as to the family to which the tree may belong. Any 
other of your readers who may send similar spccimens 
should forward the fruit, leaves, or wood of any plant, 
so thatit may be readily identified with known species, 

Judging from the texture, colour, and taste of the 
bark before me, my own opinion is that it is closely 
allied to the mimosa, and is probably an Acacia. It 
much resembles the Acacia Dealbata, of which large 
quantilies reach us from Australia, the best mimosa 
giving 24 per cent of tannin. This new variety, if 
it be so, yields 1355 per cent of tannin, and if found 
in sufficient quantity might be worth exporting to 
England, If roughly ground, to economise space, it 
would probably be worth 9/. or 1O/. per ton. 

I have also received from India specimens of the 
bark of the babool tree (Acacia Arabica), which gives 
a percentage of 18°95 of tannin. One fact worthy of 
notice with this bark is the beautiful creamy white 
colour it gives when precipitated with gelatine, this 
being at present the only bark or tannin material 
that gives that colour, The babool is very abundant 
in India, and might be worth sending to Wngland, 
were, for the best kind of work, it would probably 
be worth from 12/. to 14d. per ton. 

Thanking you for the space accorded to this letter, 
I beg to remain, Yours truly, W. N. Evans. 


Tanners’ Laboratory, 13, Canon Street, Taunton, 


FELLING TIMBER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘MADRAS MAIL,” 


Srr,—In a late issue of the Mail, there appeared 
a letter from a correspondent of your signing himself 
‘*Bob Sawyer,” asking for information as to the 
proper time of felling timber, and as I have seen 
no answer to it, the following remarks may be use- 
ful:—The old received idea in Europe is that the 
winter, i.e, the time of inaction, when the sap is 
out of the tree, is the proper time for felling, be- 
cause then the wood having the minimum of sap 
in it, and the drying of the wood being more gradual 
than in hot weather, it is less apt to crack badly 
in seasoning. It is therefore usual to fell in winter. 
But on the other hand, many proprietors fell in sim- 
mer, an‘ assert that provided the tree is barked 
immediately on its being felled, the timber turns out 
better than that felled in winter. ‘‘Bob Sawyer’ 
will thus see that the question is not settled even 
in Europe, where there have been Forest Depart- 
ments for centuries; so it is to be hoped he will 
not be very hard on the Indian Forest Department 
if it is not able to give him cut and dried rules, 
as it has not been going for »s many decades. Not 
being aware of any such rules [I can merely give 
him my ideas on-the subject. The old _ practice 
pursued in Europe will not apply out here. The 
hot weather is the dead season for most of our 
deciduous trees. The consequence of felling then 
would be a too speedy drying under the fierce heat 


of the sun, untempered by the foliage of the sur- 
rounding trees which has then fallen, The timber 
would consequently crack badly, It seems to me 
then that the best time for felling is the monsoon 
and cold weather, when the drying goes on more 


gradually, I would recommend tvo that the bark and 
white wood be cut off immediately after felling, by 
which means the portions charged with sap would 
be got of. Juxeue May, 


THE SAMAN TREE IN TRINIDAD. 
The great Samon trees occurring in the ravine, ever 
extending their gigantic arms more widely and with 
denser growth, have rendered the larger part of the 
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ravine unavailable for the growth of trees requiring 
sunlight for the development of their flowers or fruits. 
Many of the Coffee trees there are in consequence 
non-productive. This fine tree has lately attracted 
some attention from having ascribed to it in South 
America the peculiar capacity of exuding a moisture 
in the form of fine rain. It thus became invested 
with the name of Rain-tree. The trees in this quarter 
however have never exhibited any such peculiarity. 
Its character as a pasture tree is in high esteem 
everywhere, bearing as it does large quantities of 
highly nutritious beans which are an excellent fodder 
for cattle, and ripening at a time, February and March, 
when grass is most scarce—except that, by their 
astringency apparently, they certainly have the effect 
of diminishing the yield of milk in cows. There 
would appear to be an erroneous notion abroad as 
the character of its wood, conclusions having been 
arrived at from the study of the character of wood 
found in young trees—say below 20 years, and the 
wood had been pronounced sappy and worthless. 
Such, however, is not the case with wood of matured 
trees. In such, the wood is almost exactly that of 
old chestnut, and that too with a very small amount 
of sap-wood. Moreover the wood is specially valuable 
as check blocks for the Railway brakes, and indeed 
for any purpose in which non-liability to wrap even 
in our sua, great strength, combined with toughness, 
and durability above ground are essential. The saman 
trees raised from seed and planted in the Queen’s 
Park in 1866—14 years ago, now measure at 5 feet 
from ground nearly 8 feet circumference, and with 
a spread from opposite sides of 96 feet. This about 
equals the size attained by Elms in Europe in 50 or 
60 years. The young trees planted on the western 
side of Belmont pasture 18 months ago, have done 
well, and now make some effect: Inga saman is 20 
feet high.—Report Trinidad Gardens. 


CHANGES ACCOMPANYING THE RIPENING 
OF CERTAIN PLANTS.* 


BY P. P. DEHE’ RAIN AND BRE/AL. 


Déhérain explains the loss in weight of dry matter 
which occurs during the maturation of the seed in 
the cereals and other plants. The formation of the 
seed involves the transport of carbohydrates and 
nitrogeneous bodies from one part of the plant, to 
be afterwards stored up in another part. In the 
case of the carbohydrates, this transport does not 
necessitate any loss in -weight, since they exist in 
the form of reserve materials (starch, etc.), which 
taxe no active part in the phenomena of growth. 
But in the transport of nitrogeneous bodies a certain 
quantity of protoplasm has to disappear from the 
living cells in the form of asparagine, to reappear in 
the seed as legumin, glutin, ete. Assimilation then 
ceases in the cells thus deprived of protoplasm, but 
oxidation still goes on, and thus a loss of weight is 
produced. The authors distinguish three cases, In 
those plants which flower rapidly and bear simul- 
taneously, a large number of flowers in proportion to 
the size of the plant (Sinapis nigra, Colinsia bicolor), 
there is always a loss in weight of dry matter ; 
assimilation suddenly ceases throughout a large por- 
tion of the plant, but oxidation still goes on. In 
plants which do not produce many flowers at oncé, 
nor in too great proportion to the leaves, ripening is 
eccompanied with only a temporary loss of weight; 
a sufficient number of chlorophyll granules remain 
intact to carry on the work of assimilation, which 
proceeds with renewed vigour after the seeds have 


* Ann. Agronomique, vi., 398—400. Reprinted from 


the Journal of the Chemical Society, January 1882, ’ The aroma is less pronounced than that of good tea, — 


ripened (Eschscholtzia Californica, Delphinium ajacis,. 
When the flowers are very few and the leaves 
numerous (Papavera somniferum, Hesperis maritima, 
Silene pendula), the dry matter increases in weight 
during the ripening of seed.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


SOME EFFECTS OF HEAT AND LIGHT 
ON VEGETATION. 


A curious modification of the normal structure of 
plant stems has been observed by M. Prillieux on 
making the temperature of the ground about the plant 
higher than that of the air above. Beans and pump- 
kins gave the best results. The seeds were placed in 
earth in a large dish, in which was inserted part of 
a brass rod bent ata right angle and having a gas 
flame applied to its horizontal end. The chamber was 
moist and coid. The seed germinated well; but on 
coming above ground the plants acquired a peculiar 
shape, they grew but little in length and became 
unsusually thick, the latter growth involving much 
tension in the surface layers, so that deep rifts before 
long appeared (mostly transverse) and made further 
growth impossible M. Prillieux found the enlargement 
traceable mainly to an increase, not of the number, 
but of the volume of cells in the interior (cells of 
the cortical tissue and the pith). The excessive growth 
of these cells occurred not only in the cell wall, but 
in the nucleus, which was often multiplied. The excess 
of temperature of the ground over the air was about 
10 deg. Again, the view adopted by the older botan- 
ists that light is either without effect on germination, 
or as an adverse effect fails to harmonize with some 
results lately arrived at by Herr Stebler, in the case 
of many seeds of agiicultural importance, such as 
varieties of meadow grass (poa), the germination of 
which he finds to be favoured considerably more by 
light than by heat, Thus, with two groups of 400 
seeds each of Poa nemoralis, in one experiment, there 
germinated in light 62 per cent, and in darkness 2 
per cent. Similarly with Poa pratensis in light 59 per 
cent; in darkness 7 per cent, and so on. Sunlight 
being a very variable force difficult of determination, 
experiments were further made with gaelight, and 
with the same result—that lightfavours the germin- 
ation of certain seeds, especially grasses, and that 
these germinate either not at all, or very scantily, 
in darkness. The fact was verified by Herr Stebler 
in quite a series of seeds, Festuca, Cynosurus Alopecurus, 
&c. Inthe case of seeds that germinate quickly and 
easily, such as clover, beans, or peas, be thinks light 
is probably not advantageous.—Planters’ Guzette. 


MATE. 


Mr. L. Couty, after a special visit to South America, 
contributes to the Revue Scientifique an article giving 
the results of his examination of the food question on 
that continent, especially with respect to nutrious 


beverage known as maté, which he believes is destined — 


to replace coffee and alcohol to a griat extent. The 
leaves are derived from the /lex Paraguayensis, which 
grows to a height of from three to six metres, and covers 
acres of ground throught Paraguay, Rio Grande, Parana, 
and the province of St. Catherine. This represents 
an extent of country larger than France and Germany 
combined. The leaves, which are thick and oblong in 
shape are only picked e\ery three or four years. They 


are dried by artificial means in the woode by the 


peasants themselves, who send them in a rough state 
to the factories. 


ready for sale. 
boiled for one or two minutes, the liquid furnished 
being less limpid than tea, and not so dark as coffee. 


Here they undergo a separating — 
process by means of sieves, and are afterward packed 
In preparing the beverage the leaf is — 
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and the maté is sweeter to the taste than coffee, and 
may be drunk without sugar. Moreover. it may with 
advantage pass throu-h seven or eight successive boilings 
each time in fresh water, and the last infusions will 
be better than the tirst, but in this case it must not 


be allowed to get cold. 


' 
: 
7 


| 


i 


i 


_ This product is now sold at the rate of 5s 6d and 
6s 6d per 15 kilogrammes (354 lb.), delivered at 
Antonine, a shipping port in Parandi, and as each 
kilogramme furnishes 40 litres (about 36 quarts) of a 
strong infusion, the cost per litres is less than a farthing. 
But this rate would be still less if there were proper 
means of traffic from the woods, carr.age being three 
times as expensive as the original article. A great 
reduction might fairly be anticipated if railways or 
even good roads were constructed ; but at present the 
transit ig made by means of mules along steep and 
rugged paths. From a chemical analysis of this plant, 
it appears that it contains the same properties as coffee, 
‘an alkaloid, with oleaginous essences and resinous 
gums, but as the quantity of the latter present is much 
realer than in coffee, the nutritive element is superior. 

his analysis is confirmed by experience. The in- 
habitants drink nothing else, and with maté and meat 
they live well, without experiencing auy desire for 
bread or vegetable, although the country is favourable 
for the cultivation of maize and potatoes, if necessary. 
The cattle tenders often remain absent for days from 
all human habitation with their herds, and are con- 
tent to forego their usual meals if only they have a 
good supply of maté, which thus appears to be an 
active element of food, and, unlike coffee, produces 
neither sleeplessness nor palpitation.—Planters’ Gazette, 


MATE DRINKING. 
The following communication has been addressed to 


a contemporary :— 


Sir,—For some two or three years I have been a 
“maté drinker,” and am delighted to find myself not 
alone in my ‘‘indulgence.” Considering the easy com- 
munication and frequent intercourse between Hnglind 
and the Argentine Republic,, it has been a source 
of wonder that the drink of Paraguay has not long 
ago been popularised in this country. In the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 the ‘‘yerba,” as it is called, was 
sold, but, juding from an extremely musty and stale 
specimen which I saw in a friend’s hands, was per- 
haps not calculated to inspire confidence. The tea 
(or herb rather) will keep in perfectly good condition 
for along time, if preserved in a cow-skin bag in 
which it is sold; in fact, I have some by me now 
three years old. The chief difficulty is to make the 
tea. Although, to quote the advertisements, it is done 
by ‘‘simply pouring boiling water,” yet this requires 
to be done very deftly, or else the pipe through 
which the drink is sucked becomes clogged with dust 
and twigs, and the cup which does ‘*not inebriate” 
fails also to ‘‘cheer.” The process of making, to be 
successful, is thus performed ;—Having procured your 
—“maté,” which is the small gourd from which the 
tea is drank, put into it two or three spoonfuls of 
the ‘‘yerba,” or tea, and then closing the top of the 
maté with the hand, turn it upside down, and shake 
it well. The object of this proceeding is to bring the 
dust to the top and the twigs to the bottom (when 
the cup is returned to its normal position), Having 
shaken it thus, turn the gourd slowly round till the 
“‘yverba” has fallen back just enough to enable you 
to remove your hand from the orifice without spilling 
the contents. Then take the ‘“bombilla,” a silver 
tube with a pierced bulb at the end, and ship the 
same carefully under the ‘‘yerba,” and turn the 
“maté” upright, boing very careful not to shake the 
contents, Then ‘‘pour the boiling water,” adding 


-- SSnInRREniEEEe 


sugar if desired, and the drink is ready when it has 
stood (say, one minute), Kach ‘‘charge” will bear 
watering perhaps three times, after which it should 
be cleaned out. I fear that some Europeans will be 
inclined to object to the process of drinking, which 
is as follows:—The servant, either black or white, 
always hag first suck (in order to clear the tube of 
dust), the ‘‘maté” is then handed to the party one 
by one, and all draw in the liquid through the same 
pipe. But use accustoms one to anything, and I have 
drunk contentedly from the steaming cup in* very 
mixed and somewhat questionable company ere now, 


upon the prarie, and should be quite ready to ‘‘repeat 
the dose.” The drink has one great advantage—it 
is cheap; 1f my memory fails me not, it is about 
ls. per lb. The maté and bombilla cost, say, 10s. 
I believe moreover, that it has great ‘‘staying powers.” 
The Gauchos in South America say that if you want 
to ride ‘ong and strong” take a piece of bread and 
a ‘‘maté,” A Chileno I once met on board ship said 
that be went through the famine of the Comune 
in Paris on ‘‘maté.” Possibly, like Alexander Selkirk, 
“his right there was none to dispute,” and while his 
hungry but unenlightened fellow-sufferers would have 
quarrelled over his boots, they allowed him to take 
his cup in peace, Apologising for consuming so much 
of your space in singing the praises of ‘‘ another 
drink,” I remain yours, 
ERNEST GELDART. 
Little Braxted Rectory, Witham, 


—South American Journal, 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE POTATO, 


The general cultivation of the potato, as made 
known to us by the chemists who have been study- 
ing this branch of the tuber. Generally speaking, 
large seed produces more large potatoes than small 
seed. Most people might take this for granted, with- 
out corroborating the supposition by numerous ex- 
periments, as the chemist does, for the chemist must 
bring forward positive results only to bear out his 
sup positions. 

The influences of the blossoms makes a great deal 
of difference in the yield of the crop, as the follow- 
ing results show :— 208 centrs. 19 Jb. of tubers were 
obtained from plants from which the blossoms bad 
been removed, and only 181 centrs. 48 1b, from plants 
not so treated. I do not think many readers of 
Knowledge would have thought that the difference 
could have been so great. 

It has been found that the growth of sprouts on 
potatoes depends on their nearness to the apex of 
the tuber; if they are treated with water in sun- 
light, the growth increases forty or fifty times, 
although this not the case in the dark. Absence of 
light is necessary for the growth of young tubers. 

Meat produces very beneficial results to the grow- 
ing plant. On this account too early planting is 
injurious, for potatoes require the same total heat 
to bring out the leaf buds; so, should the plants 
be plunted too soon, it would require, as experiment 
shows, perhaps forty days instead of fourteea to bring 
them to this stage, but itis well, at the same time, 
to bear in mind the fact that if tbey are left too 


late, the ground will become equally unsuitable. 
Potato rot is the next point to be considered, of 


which there are three kinds—viz., dry, wet, and 
sweet rot. In the dry and wet rot it has been found 
| that the potatoes with the maximum starch resist 
} 


Potatoes grown on moist 
much organic matter are 


the disease most effectually. 
soils and soils containing 


most liable to the disease, The starch in diseased 

potatoes is yellow, but can be used for mauufacturing 
| a sesond quality of dextrin. In dry rot the tuber 
| is loose and spongy, coated on the ont.ide with 
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mould. The disease is originally due to Bacteriz, and 
another parasite is often present at the same time. 
Wet rot, I forgot to say, differs from dry rot in 
this respect, the interior of the tuber is partially 


liquid and the outside coated with mould. During 
rotting, the potato loses half its nitrogenous con- 
stitutions and the whole of the sugar. 

The Sweetwort is formed by a parasite called Mucor 
mucedo. The mycelium of the parasite travels to a cert- 
ain distance inside of the potato, and then disappears. 
Bacteria rapidly destroys the plants. There is another 
parasite, called Aspergillus niger, which produces a 
similar result. It seems rather uncertain as to 
whether cane sugar or glucose is formed : some chem- 
ists say the one, others the latter. 

We all are familiar with frozen potatoes, but not 
many of us know in what magner the frost affects them. 
Frost has the effect of d ng the amount of sugar in 
the tuber, the starch diminishing in proportion ; part 
of the protein passes from the congulable to the 
soluble form. 

To preyent rot in potatoes, the tubers, whether 
sound or diseased when taken from the ground, are 
left in a weak solution of calcium chloride—one part 
to a thousand of water—for half-an-hour. They are 
then transferred to a soda solution of the same strength, 
after which they are washed with clean water and 
air dried. Half kilo of calcium chloride and the same 
amount of soda is sufficient for 250 kilos of potatoes. 
A kilo is a little over 2 lb. 3 oz, 

Even though potatoes are badly diseased, they are 
still useful for cattle food. They are best cut up 
and boiled: or merely scalded, mixed with chopped 
straw or chaff, and stored in narrow trenches covered 
up with clay. So stored, they will keep for many 
years. If steamed, they should be kept in casks, as 
there is more adhering moisture. If it is not con- 
venient to heat them as above, they should at once 
be sent to the distillers. 

With regard to the best kind of potato for yield 
and quality, there seems to be a good deal of differ- 
ence in opinion, as the following examples will show. 
1. For quality and quantity: Champion, Richter’s 
Imperator, Hos, &c. 2. KRichter’s Imperator for yield 
is far the best; is of a hardly mature, smooth, and 
the stalk is tall and straight. Next in order are 
Violet, Victoria, Irlachin, Richter’s Snowrose, &c. 
3, For starch and yield: Hos, Aurora Alcohol; 
lower in yield but very high in starch, Achilles and 
Ceres. Richter’s Imperator Early Rose, &c., very 
heavy yields. The above forms three opinions of 
three chemists; they all seem to agree that the Im- 
perator is the largest yielder. 5 

The most successful way of manuring is to partially 
dig the manure into the ground, ‘he application of 
nitrogenous and phosphate manures without farmyard 
manure is much less to be trusted on a pcor soil 
than on a rich one. Manuring on fertile soil is not 
productive of any great gain. Sheep-diung produces 
a yield of 50 per cent higher than any other arti- 
ficial manure, and 60 per cent higher than if no 
dung be applied at all. Extra supplies of ammoniacal 
and superphosphates produce no increase, Compost 
has the same effect as if the land were unmanured, 
except that there is an increase of starch. The un- 
manured plots are highest in disease. A good mixture 
is Chili saltpetre and Baker's superphosphate in the 
propotion of ore of the former to two of the Jatter 
mixed with stable manure. Bone meal, one author 
says, increases the weight of product, and it is also 
very likely that the whole plant likewise increases in 
weight, There is another substance which has been 
tried, viz, peat, and good peat is found to give even 
better results than good stable manure.—?’, C, S,— 


Kiowle dge, 


GOVERNMENT GARDENING AND FARMING. 


The report of the progress and conditions of the 
Government Botanical Gardens as Saharanpur and 
Massoorie is an interesting record of the progress of 
botanical science in Northern India. Mr. Duthie 
remarks :—‘‘There is no hard-and-fast line of di- 


Vision between results of scientific and those of practical 
‘interest, so that one set of facts could be grouped 


as scientific, and another of practical, for science 
does not cease where practice commences, but is 
rather made manifest by its application. There are, 
of course, certain subjects which may be rightly 
termed practical, and others unmistakably scientific ; 
there is also a third set which may be said to par- 
take of the characters of both. It is the preponder- 
ance of this latter in my preseot report which has 
made it impossible for me to divide it satisfactorily 
into the two sections as desired,” 

With Australian grasses we note the usual failure 
in an economic point of view, none of them equalling 
the common Indian dub, or hurrialee. Indeed, when 
properly treated it would be difficult to find ite equal, 
either green, or as hay in any country, for though 
‘we miss in it the sweet Authoxanthum oderatum of 
‘English pastures, we know its aroma to be excellent, 
while its nutritive qualities are incontestable. In the 
hotter parts of Australia which most resemble India, 
both dub and guinea grass are decided acquisitions, 
so it is doubtful whether any great assistance can 
‘be given from the Adelaide Gardens to those in 
India in furnishing improved forage or fodder plants. 
In South Australia one is struck with the fact that 
the fields once ploughed are for years weedless, and 


‘only at length become weedy with the inroad of 


imported plants run wild; yet the greatest friend to 
the Aurrialee is the plough, when used in moderation. 
But if Dr, Schomburg cannot send grapes from his 


‘lovely Gardens at Adelaide, he has contributed in the 


earth almond what may be a most desirable tuber. 
Although Australia bas not so far yielded a grass 
of marked value we note no deficiency from other 
countries. The guinea grass, for which Jamaica now 
pays taxes on over 100,000 acres is at Saharunpore, 
as elsewhere in India a success, just in proportion 
to the attention it receives. Tambokie grass is also 
reported favorably on, as having been received from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and as being relished by 
cattle, and Lucerne is valuable as a perennial. 

We now turn to the report of the Cawnpore Ex- 
perimental Farm Operations for 1880-81, and learn 
that during the Rabi season, the farm was the means 
of bringing to light some interesting agricultural 
facts. With a rainfall amounting to only 2:2] inches 
in eight months, irrigation had to be employed to 
germinate the crops, most of which were sown be- 
tween October 15th and November 7th. Asa natural 
consequence ‘patchy’ crops were the result, a defi- 
ciency of the moisture in the subsoil being inimical 
to healthy root growth. The effect of two kinds of 
manure were brought very prominently into notice, 
both of this being nitrogenous. These were, first 
enriching the land by green soiling, that is ploughing 
a leguminous crop into the land before it begins to 
form seed; and secondly, using human excretn, As 
both were highly successful, and were contrasted 
with cattle dung, and the ashes of cattle dung as 
well as other manures, the following results of the 
experment are worth attention. The figures show the 
increase per acre, 


Per cent in gross outturn, Grain. Straw. Net profit. 

Manures yielding nitrogen R. a. p. 
Green soiling 151 WUE rag. (0 
Poudrette ct 166 109 25 4 5 
Cattle dung ar 83 47 6 OU 2h! 
Cattle dung plus gypsum 73 39 Loss Bl-1-1 
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Manures without nitrogen Grain. Straw. Net profit. 
Ashes of cattle dung 56 23 Loss ,, 0-2-5 
Bone superphosphate 39 8 Loss per acre 
Bone dust é 12 Loss 5 Loss R2-2-4 


The most prominent fact shewn in this table is 
the great superiority of the nitrogenous over the 
non-nitrogenous manures. Under the heading Irrig- 
ation the value of a late watering is prominently 
brought forward, for while one, two, and three 
waterings gave increases in grain of from 300 to 370 
er cent over a plot unwatered which was a total 
ailure, a fourth watering ran up the percentage to 
500 in grain, and 350 in straw, or in other words 
an extra watering, costing R4-14-0 per acre, gave an 
increase of R20 in the total produce. Again, a 
useful experiment is recorded as an off-shoot of this, 
although itis given as a difference of ploughing time, 
agy in the one case ploughed-up land received and 
retained the rain, while it would to a great extent 
be wasted on unploughed lands :— 


Outturn per acre. Grain, Straw. Value. 

lb. Ib. Rasp: 
Portion ploughed in July ... 1,630  2,676°4 55 9 10 
Not plougbed till Sept. 983 1,493°8 32 13 10 
Hence the difference in value of outturn made by 


early ploughing amounted to over R22 per acre, 
Following on as a natural sequence, we learn that 
a@ crop of castor oil grown on the Farm on deeply 
cultivated land, was the only crop of any kind 
gathered from land of the same description for miles 
around, 


Of new staples tried we may dismiss Cape oats as 
they do not thrive in Southern India, with the re- 
mark that they yielded remarkably well, giving 2,299 
lb. of grain and 3,993 lb. of straw per acre. Some 
trials were made with acclimatized American corn, 
of such a variety, named the American Canada corn 
yielded no less than 4,382 lb. of hulled corn per 
acre, giving the handsome profit of R64-8-7. This 
should not be overlooked by Eurasians who would 
be agriculturists, for in Southern as well as Northern 
India maize under competent management yields one 
of the heaviest possible crops, as those who re- 
member the late Bangalore Experimental Farm can 
testify, In the section devoted to the development 
and construction of Improved Agricultural implements, 
we are amused at the account of an attempt to 
introduce a winnowing machine, First an English 
winnowing machine costing R200, and therefore 
beyond the means of the average ryot, was tried ; 
then an implement of Farm construction value R35 
was used; and lastly the native method was tested, 
The following results are record :— 


Time to Cost of 
Method of Num- winnow  wibnow- 
winnowing. ber. Cost. 100 mds, ing. 
English winnower 4 Men, 64 An. 18h, 58m. 15°4 Ans- 
Farm fa LLCS peg 27 Sai li PE ie CIP bal Ira 
Native method ...3 ,, 6+ ,, 28,, 33,, 187 ,, 
English winnower 4 ,, 64 ,, 20,, 50,, 169 ,, 
Farm Piet OFWs, 404539 |) 26°61) 2 
Native method ..3 ,, 104 ,, 51,, 41,, 67°8 ,, 


The idea that wind can be usefully converted into 
a motive power by means of an American windmill 
is disproved, and the experiment is consequently 
valuable in exploding a widely entertained idea. The 
working of the windmill, costing when delivered 
R300, was, with the wages of a boy to look after 
it 5 annas a day, which is proved to be more than 


the dhenkoli, worked by two men, and the windmill | 


was totally disabled by a dust storm, apparently of 
no more than ordinary velocity. This windmilll was 
obtained at the suggestion of the Gevernment of India 
who are ever on the look-out for a happy panacea 


for the ryot in lieu of persuading him to carry out 
the ordinary agricultural practice of an enlightened 
age, deep cultivation, the use not the abuse of water, 
the conservation of manure, selection of seed, and 
so on.—-Madras Mail. 


THE SUPPLY OF CINCHONA BARK, 

Though the enormous advance during the last few 
weeks in the price of quinine sulphate and of the 
bark from which that important medicine is manu- 
factured has been caused probably by speculative 
operations, the fact is suggestive of the necessity for 
a more assured regularity in the relation between 
the supply of the raw material and the demand for 
it. At present the South American sources of supply, 
though naturally abundang, are under conditions which 
leave room for some apprehensions as to their con- 
tinuing to be available in the same manner that they 
have been hitherto. The cultivation of cinchonas has 
indeed been undertaken in some parts of the country, 
but from the unsettled state of political affairs and 
the insecurity of property, it may be a long time 
before this work is so generally entered upon as to 
provide a more constant supply of bark in place of 
that derived from the natural forests. 

Under these circumstances the cultivation of cin- 
chona in India, Ceylon and Java acquires an especial 
importance, and any step that promises to conuduce 
to the successful prosecution of this enterprise deserves 
to meet with encouragement. In this relation we are 
glad to mention the publication of a small work in 
Ceylon, under the title of the ‘Cinchona Planter’s 
Manual,’ in which the author, Mr. T. C, Owen, has 
furnished a résumé of the intormation, scattered through 
blue books and other difficulty accessible works, con- 
cerning the experience which has been acquired since 
the attempt to cultivate cinchonas was first made by 
the Dutch and British Governments. Within the 
space of 203 octavo pages, Mr, Owen has given a 
very ‘lucid account of what is known on the subject, 
free from scientific technicalities and well adapted for 
guidance of planters engaged in the cultivation of 
quinine-yielding cinchonas. 

In preparing this manual the works of Dr, King, 
Dr. Bidie, the late Mr. Maclvor, and the reports 
on the India and Java Government plantations have 
been laid under contribution, while a most useful 
classification of such members of the cinchona genus 
as are of interest to planters, with the characteristics 
of each, has been furnished by Dr. Trimen, the 
Director of Peradeniya Botanical Gardens, 

After giving a concise sketch of plant physiology 
and a general description of the cinchona alkaloids, 
as well of the species and varieties of the alkaloid- 
yielding cinchonas and of the results obtained by their 
cultivation in India, Ceylon and Java, Mr. Owen 
proceeds to treat of those matters which demand the 
special consideration of the planter, such as the 
choice of land in regard to soil, situation, climatic 
conditions, elevation, ete., the several operations of 
clearing, weeding, laying out of roads, draining ani 
planting. Then follows a chapter on the management 
of nurseries, on manuring, and harvesting, while in 
the succeeding part of the work the diseases and 
enemies of the cinchona trees are dealt with. 

In speaking of the important subject of hybridiz- 


ation, Mr. Owen endorses Mr, Broughton’s opinion 
that the numerous so-called hybrids are in many 
cases rather sports or forms developing into races 


which probably occur in South America. Thus trees 
of officinalis obtained by cuttings from two apparently 
identical plants showed all the varieties known as 
officinalis, Condaminea, Uritusinga, etc., the 
tendency to vary being so strong that even a twig 
in a tree showed foliage different from the parent 
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types. This seems borne out by the fact that in 
plants on a twig of which variegated leaves have 
been developed, other twigs of the same plant, when 
grown as cuttings, will not develope variegated 
leaves. A writer in the Ceylon Observer states that 
at the intermediate zones, where climates of inferior 
suitability to the growth of various species are met 
with, a largenumber of hybrid forms have devoloped, 
better suited to the climate they grow in than the 
parent trees. Dr, Trimen also is of opinion that 
some of the so-called hybrids may be new or at 
least previously unobserved forms, while others are 
more or less similar to those already noticed in South 
America. The true relationship of the various forms, 
however, probably requires a wider consideration, in 
which the microscopical structure of the bark and 
the alkaloids yielded by the different forms, making 
allowance for difference in’ climate and elevation, are 
each allowed due weight. 

Mr. Owen expresses his opinion that locally pre- 
pared febrifuges will never be able to compete with 
the cheaper crystallized alkaloids prepared in Eng- 
land, the great manufacturers having appliances and 
probably secret processes which give them enormous 
advantages. Thus while Sikkim febrifuge was being 
sold for 20 rupees per pound, sulphate of cinchonine 
could be bought for 5 rupees and sulphate of cin- 
chonidine for 17'50 rupees in England. He also 
believes that there is but little fear of the supply 
of quinine-yielding barks exceeding the demand, 
whilst if the local preparation of febrifuge from 
the red barks proves a success there will be less 
fear of the latter flooding the market. Mr. Gammie, 
of Rungbee, is said to have discovered a cheap pro- 
cess, whereby the sulphate of quinine, mixed with a 
small proportion of cinchonine, can be extracted so 
as to be sold at about the same low price as the 
Sikkim febrifuge. The great difficulty experienced, 
however, is the thorough exhaustion of alkaloid from 
the bark. 

In speaking of the use of bark for pharmaceutical 
purposes, Mr. Owen remarks that sometimes the 
large druggists are obliged to buy officinalis. When 
this happens they usually resell the bark to the 
manufacturer, after extracting by their method a 
part of its contents, and it not unfrequently happens 
that the bark proves to be almost as rich in quinine 
as it was before it had heen subjected to the treat- 
ment of the druggist. His method fails to extract 
the whole of the quinine, or even of the inferior alkal- 
oids. It is obvious that the chemist does not want 
a valuable quinine bark, but rather a softer bark, 
like the succirubra, rich in total alkaloids, which 
are separable by his method, but comparatively poor: 
in quinine. Though the alkaloids are not completely 
extracted by the process he uses, they yield to in- 
fusion sufficient to justify him in styling the result 
a ‘‘tonic mixture.” As a cheap bark, but yet rich 
in the 
matter, the succirubra may then rightly be termed, 
par excellence, ‘‘ druggists’ bark.” 

The features which Mr. Owen describes as having 
most weight with the druggist are the boldness and 
firmness, the regularity of the roll, the length and 
evenness of the quill. With a quiet irony he ob- 


serves that these points are ‘‘ evidences of care in | 


‘preparation of the bark, and they therefore in- 
‘directly testify, for the satisfaction of the chemist 
‘tand his customers, to the ilentity and, as a 
‘‘necessary corollary, to the medicinal virtues of the 
“hark.” p 
Another point to which he calls the attention of 
exporters, viz.. the presence of a silvery coating of 
the epidermis of the bark and if possible the pre- 
sence of crustaceous and stringy lichens, to which, 
he goes on to say, tradition has given a fictitious 


more easily separable tonie and febrifugal’ 


importance, having declared it to be, together with 
the bitter taste of the bark, the greatest safeguard 
of the chemist against deception and the strongest 
proof of the identity of the parent tree. He shows 
that bark possessing this appearance will realize as much 
as 50 per cent, or sometimes even 100 per cent, 
above its intrinsic vaue. This is because the drug- 
gist may be said to buy on appearance only, and 
Pa little reference to the intrinsic value of the 
ark. 

These remarks are very instructive and show that 
this little work is well worthy of perusal by the 
wholesale and retail druggists as well as by the 
cinchona planter. There is no doubt some truth in the 
remarks that are quoted above.— Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 

SanUieERSRREEREERIIEEIEmemmmee er 


TRADE AMONG THE DYAKS OF BORNEO, 


As considerable attentinon is being directed to the 
prospect of increased commercial relations with Borneo 
owing to the grant of a charter to an English 
colonising company, whose operations will be conducted 
on the east coast of that island, we extract from 
Carl Bock’s work, just published by Messrs, Sampson 
Low & Co., entitled the ‘‘Head Hunters of Borneo,” 
the following paragraphs descriptive of the commercial 
products of the island at present utilised by the 
natives :— 

“During the dry season the Dyaks, especially the 
women, go out in numbers and collect damar, a sort 
of resin, which is. produced in abundance by certain 
kinds of trees, three different kinds being revognised 
—viz., dark brown, yellow, and nearly white and 
transparen|, The ‘damar’ runsfrom the trees to the 
ground, and is often mixed with earth and very dirty. 
When this is the case the natives make a ‘sort of 
putty which they call doempoel, first pounding the 
resin, then adding to it a little chalk and cocoanut-oil, 
When packing up my collections of birds, &,, T 
found that the wood was split in several places, leaving 
cracks sufficiently wide to admit ants and other 
destructive insects. Observing this, a Dyak made me 
some ‘doempoel,’ and filled up the crevices, making 
the case prefectly tight. This putty hardens quickly 
after it is applied, andis very durable. The ‘damap’ 
is also used in the manufacture of torches, which are 
made of bundles of leaves mixed with powdered resin. 
When burning, these torches emit a very feeble light 
but a very strong smoke and smell. The superior 
advantages of petroleum will, no doubt, spon be 
appreciated among the Dyaks, as they are already among 
the Malays, who have for some years burnt this oil 
which they call minia tana (earth oil). é 

“The cutting of rattan is, however, the chief occup- 
ation of the Dyaks. This is carried on in the rainy 
season, when they make excursions to the very 
numerous rivers and creeks, on whose banks the several 
species of this valuable prickly climbing plant are 
found growing in great abundance. There are three 
sorts in special demand in trade—the Rotan trit, which 
is the best, the Sankolirang, and an inferior variety. 
The price at Samarinda varies from ninety-five florins 
to twenty-five florins for 100 tkkat or bundles—each 
bundle containing forty rattans. The apparent differ. — 
ence in quality is so slight that it requires an ex- 
perienced eye to detect it. he rattan is sold to Malay 
traders, and by them brought down to the shipping 
ports on immense rafts—those on the Barito river 
sometimes measuring 300 or 400 feet long and 60 or 
70 feet wide, made of a number of Jarge trees tied 
firmly together by means ofrattan rope. . , , , 

‘Besides forming the chief article of trade in its 
raw state, rattan furnishes the material for the manu- 
facture of an endless variety of useful objects. Take 
away his bamboo, and you take away the Dyak’s 
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house. Take away his rattan, and you deprive the | to the Boegis, who re-sell them to the Chinese 


Dyak of half the articles indispensable to his existence. 
What crochet-work is to the Huropean lady, rattan 
plaiting is to the Dyak housewife. She is always 
manufa: turing either sleeping mats, sitting mats, sirih 
boxes, baskets of all shapes and sizes, and for all 
kinds of uses, besides Jong pieces of plait to be used 
as cords, ropes, or threads, in dressmaking, house- 
building, raft construction, and the hundred and one 
other purposes of daily life in the forest. 

“Tn some parts of the interior | have seen baskets 
made from the bark of the trees which are prefectly 
watertight. 

“lhe next product which claims the Dyak’s attention, 
and is largely exported, is gutta-percha (mallau), which 
is yielded by many different species of trees. The 
tree yielding the best gutta-percha is called by the 
natives Komallau Durian from the resemblance of its 
leaves to those of the Durian, Another variety is 
known as the Komallau Ramas. The natives eat the 
fruit, which is somewhat sweet in flavour, The juice 
when first extracted is of a milky-white colour; but 
it turns chocolate-brown as it hardens by exposure 
to the air. The Dyaks have not yet graduated in 
the science of forest conservation. Instead of making 
incisions at regular intervals in the bark of a tree, 
and extracting a portion of the juice at different periods, 
by which its further growth would not be prevented, 
they usually adopt the radical expedient of cutting 
the whole tree down, The consequence is that the 
material is becoming more and more difficult to procure, 
and will eventually become scarce, if not extinct, in 
the island. a 

“Another occupation is gathering wax (liling) from 
the nests of the indigenous bees. Along the banks of 
the rivers may be seen hundreds of high straight trees, 
covered with from twenty to sixty nests. It is a 
curious fact—at variance with the almost universal 
habit among all animals to conceal their nes!s as 
much as possible—that the bees always select for 
their nests a tree with a light grey bark, against 
which their dark-coloured homes stand out very 
conspicuously. These wonderful architectural structures, 
again, are always placed near the river, never in the 
interior of the forests. If this is done by an instinctive 
desire to protect the nests from the ravages c; monkeys 
and other animals inhabiting the woods, it is strange 
that the insects should defeat this object in the colour 
of the nests. I was told by the Dyaks that the 
Orang Poonan” (the forest people) are the chief collectors 
of wax, pulling down the nests in the night, when 
it is very dark, and driving away or sutfocating the 
insect communities by means of their smoke-producing 
damar torches. They often get stung during the 
operation, but bear the pain with indifference, The 
honey (adoe) is nearly all kept by the natives for 
home consumption, and the wax exported, the price, 
uncleaned, being 80 florins per picol of 120 katties. 

“The natives, and especially the Oring Poonan, 
also make it » regular industry twice a year to 
visit the caves in which a species of swallow, the 
Hirundo esculenta breed, and to collect their nests, 
which form the basis of the celebrated Chinese dish 
of birds-nest soup. ‘hese edible birds-nests (sarong 
boeroeng) ave of two varieties, ond fetch high prices, 
the whiter kind realising from 160 to [SO florins per 


six katties, and the coloured or inferior quality selling | 


for from 110 to 115 florins per six katties. 

“A curious industry is the collection of galig7, or 
bezoar stones, which are also mostly secured by the 
Orange Poonan. These galiga are highly prized for 


* A race of fair-skinned Dyaks, described and 
sketched in his book by the author, who was the 
first Kuropean to penetrate into their forest homes, 
and to see the women of the tribe. 


medicinal purposes, and are sold at fabulous prices, 
There are two sorts, the galiga landak and G. bochis. 
The former, the more expensive of the two, are derived 
from an external wound on the porcupine. ‘They are 
very light in weight, and of a brown colour. They 
taste exactly like quinine; and so strony is this 
property that when a piece is held inside the hand, 
aud the tongue applied outside, the bitter taste can 
be detected. It appears to me that these galiga are 
composed of bits of leaves, &c., gradually collected 
on the wound, and formed into a ball by the congealed 
blood. The other sort, the @. boehis, are found at 
times, the Dyaks tell me, in different parts of the 
body of the boehis monkey (Semnopithecus cristatus), 
called in the intericr boehis. They are of a greenish- 
brown colour, often beautifully polished, and are mostly 
kidneyshaped, though varying in colour. They are 
nothing else than gallstones, similar to those found 
in human bodies. The Chinese grind the galiga to 
a powder, and take a little of it in a tumbler of 
water. The curative properties attributed to this 
draught are legion; there is not an ailment that it 
is not able to cure. It may, indeed, be called the 
‘Holloway’s Pills and Ointment’ of the Chinese, rolled 
all into one.’’—Colonies and India. 


THE ALKALOIDS OF CUPREA BARK. 


Mr. David Howard’s letter, in reference to a note 
which appeared in the Chemical News last week, gives 
good reasons for withholding assent to the sugges- 
tion that the crystalline alkaloid, observed in cuprea 
bark simultaneously and independently by several 
chemists, is merely a compound of quinine and quin- 
idine. If that were the case we should have to admit 
that by the combination of these two alkaloids the 
capability of one of them to form a very sparing 
hydriodate was obliterated, and that by the union 
of a dextrogyrate alkaloid with one of levogyrate 
action the rotatory power was augmented in one direc- 
tion instead of being reduced to nothing, as analogy 
would suggest in such a case. Moreover the occur- 
rence of quinidine together with quinine is not a 
circumstance peculiar to cuprea bark, but is frequent 
in other varieties, though the crystalline alkaloid 
obtained from the former has not been observed in 
them. It seems to be unquestionably peculiar to 
cuprea bark, and from that point of view to rank 
with the unusual crystalline form of the sulphate 
obtained from this bark as one of several reasons 
for believing that it contains a hitherto unknown 
alkaloid. —Pharmaceutical Journal, January 14. 


NOTE ON A COMPOUND OF QUININE AND 
AND QUINIDINE.* 

BY C. H. WOOD AND FE. L. BARRET, 
(Pharmaceutical Journal, 21st January 1882.) 
The discovery of a new alkaloid, closely resembling 
quinine, in that description of cinchona bark known 
in commerce as ‘‘cuprea bark,” recently made by 
D. Howard and J. Hodgkin, and almosst  simnul- 
taneously announced by B. H. Paul and A. G, 
Cownley, and by W. G. Whiffen, will doubtless 
attract much attention. As these chemists all de- 
scribe this newly discovered alkaloid as chiefly re- 
marked for its property of crystallizing from an 
ethereal solution, it may be of inrerest to briefly 
refer to a peculiar crystalline body which we also 
first became acquainted with in working on samples 

of these cuprea barks. 
When cuprea bark first came 
noticed that an ethereal so'n 


market, we 
total alkal- 


into the 
on of the 


* From the Chemical New, January 6, 188), 
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oids extracted from it would frequently furnish a 
notable quantity of crystals that did not resemble 
those of any of the known cinchona alkaloids ob- 
tained under like circumstance-. As the analysis of 
the total alk»loids, however, had not revealed the 
presence of any distinctive base, and as the cupreas 
are chiefly remarkable for yielding an unusually iarge 
quantity of quinidine,* it seemed probable that these 
crystals were a compound of the quinine with the 
quinidine. We, therefore, took two grains of the 
pure quinine and one grain of the pure quinidine, 
both yielded bythe bark, and dissolved them together 
in ether. The solution furnished an abundant crop 
of the same crystals. These crystals, when collected, 
washed with ether, and converted into neutral sulph- 
ate, furnished a quantity of pure sulphate of quinine, 
and the mother-liquor from which the sulphate had 
been separated yielding a like quantity of quinidine, 

The quinine! and quinidine used in the experiment 
had been carefully tested, they had each given the 
correct angle of rotation to a ray of polarized light, 
the one to the left and the other to the right, and 
the quinine had remained dissolved in ether for some 
weeks without furnishing a trace of crystallization, 

To satisfy ourselves that the power of forming this 
crystalline compound was not peculiar to the quinine 
and quinidine yielded by cuprea barks, we took some 
pure quinine prepared by ourselves from South American 
yellow bark, and also some quinine made in India 
from the calisaya grown in Sikkim. We fortunately 
possessed some pure quinidine that had been purchased 
from an eminent maker some time before cuprea 
barks came into commerce. Hither of these quinines 
dissolved with the quinidine in ether furnished a 
crystalline compound identical in all respects with 
that just described. There could be no doubt, there- 
fore, that ordinary quinine and quinidine possess the 
power of combining together to form a crystalline 
compound very sparingly soluble in ether; also that 
the compound is easily separated into its constituents 
by converting it into neutral sulphate, when the 
quinine sulphate crystallizes out by. its greater in- 
solubility, the quinidine sulphate remaining in solution. 


Perhaps the easiest way of obtaining this compound 
is to dissolve 1 part of pure qninine in 30 or 40 
of ether, and add to the liquid a saturated ethereal 
solution of a like quantity of pure quinidine. Upon 
mixing, a crystalline precipitate of the body forms 
in abundance. Its solubility in ether is much less 
than that of either of its constituents, 100 c.c. of 
ether at common temperature only dissolving 0°5 grm. 
of it. 


It is more soluble, however, in ethereal solutions 


of quinine or of the amorphous alkaloids, and these- 


solutions frequently exhibit supersaturation very well, 
remaining clear for some hours and then suddenly 
giving an abundant crystallization. The compound, 
when isolated, may be re-crystallized from ether, 
apparently without change. 
present moment indicate that it contains the quinine and 
quinidine in equal proportions. Pressure of other work 
had much retarded us in the study of this compound, 
and the announcement of the newly-discovered alkal- 
oid by the chemists above-named took us somewhat 
by surprise. We at once commenced the examination 
of all the alkaloid products we have accumulated 
from several hundred samples of cuprea bark in the 
hope of getting some of the new base, but as yet 
our attempts have been unsucceesful. We have thought 
it best, therefore, to publish our results thus far, 
and reserve fur'her particulars for a future commun- 
ication. 

* We have nt with sevaralsamples yielding over 
1 per cent of crystallized sulphate of quinidine. 


Our results up to the’ 


In reference to the foregoing Mr. David Howard 
wrote in the next number of the Chemical News, that 
the note by Messrs. Wood and Barret did not explain 
the new alkaloid described by three independent 
papers, since all who have found it agreed that the 
neutral sulphate recrystallized unchanged from water, 
the mother liquor giving no sign of the presence of 
quinidine, See also the following letters from Mr. 
p Eewand and Mr. W. G, Whiffen and Mr, C. H, 

ood. 


THE ALKALOIDS or CuPREA BARK. 


Srr,—A note of Messrs. Wood and Barret in the 
Chemical News of last week may seem to throw doubt 
on the existence of the new alkaloid observed in 
cuprea bark, and described in the paper read at the 
last meeting of the Chemical Society. The specimens, 
however, which we have experimented upon before 
publishing the results cannot have been such a com- 
pound of quinine and quinidine as is described in 
their note, as the sulphate or repeated crystalliz- 
ation showed no signs of separation into two bodies, 
but remain unchanged in solubility and action on 
polarized light. The alkaloid also failed in all cases 
to give the familiar hydriodate of quinidine and 
yielded a tartrate of extreme insolubility. If it be 
proved to possess these characters and still to be a 
molecular compound of quinine and quinidine it is 
avery remarkable phenomenon. Undoubtedly in estim- 
ating this alkaloid we must be on our guard against 
such a combination as may easily be mistaken for it. 

Davin Howarp. 


Srir,—In a note by Messrs. Wood and Barrett in 
the Chemical News, of January 6, they refer to the 
new alkaloid found in cuprea bark as being ‘‘ chiefly 
remarkable for its property of crystallizing from an 
ethereal solution.” A reference to the papers already 
printed in your Journal on this subject will shows 
that it is more remarkable in the similarity of its 
salts to thuse of quinine, and in the great action its 
solution exerts on polarized light. 

The compound ot quinine and quinidine which these 
chemists have noticed in their analysis, and described 
in the note referred to, does not resemble the new 
cuprea alkaloid in any respect, and I should not 
expect it to be mistaken for that. Moreover, a com- 
pound of equal proportions of quinine and quinidine, 
such as they describe, should exert a slight right- 
handed rotation, whereas the cuprea alkaloid is power- 
fully levogyre to the polarized ray. 

In my experience the new base is contained in 
varying proportions in almost every sample of cuprea 
bark, and from a sample which arrived in London 
in February last I have obtained as much as -9 per 
cent. of the sulphate of the new base. j 

W. GreorGE WHIFFEN, 

Sir,—Mr. Howard in his letter in your current 
number says, that ‘‘ the note of Messrs. Wood and Barret 
in the Chemical News of last week may seem to 
throw doubt on the existence of the new alkaloid 
observed in cuprea bark.” I would point out, there- 
fore, that we did not make this suggestion, and did 
not in any way question Mr. Howard’s results. 

We simply described a combination of quinine with 
quinidine that is crystalline and very slightly soluble 
in ether, It might be mistaken frum the new alkal- 
oid, as Mr. Howard states in his concluding sentence, 
for it easily crystallizes from an ethereal solution of 
thy total alkaloids of many cupreas, and it can yield 
a crystalline sulphate which, when isolated, may be 
as levogyrate as quinine sulphateand give no hydio- 
date of quinidine. 

Yet, I may add, the improbabilities that you put 
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forward in your editorial note are not involved ; these 
are fanciful suggestions of your own that find no 
warrant in our article. C. H. Woop. 


[*," If the purport of Messrs. Wood and Barret’s 
note was different from what Mr. Howard and others 
have understood, it is to be lamented that they did not 
furnish the explanation of its meaning before. We 
have their own assurance that they failed to obtain 
the new base, and a comparison of the above letter 
with their original note shows that they may have 
made the mistake referred to by Mr. Howard as 
possible and requiring to be guarded against. At 
any rate, we have their own authority for the in- 
ference, since they describe the molecular compound 
of quinine and quinidine which they ‘‘ first became 
acquainted with in working on samples of these 
cuprea barks,” as being separable—by crystallization 
from water in the state of neutral sulphate—into 
“crystals of pure sulphate of quinine” and a ‘‘ mother 
liquor” containing the quinidine ; while we now learn 
on the same authority that this compound ‘ can 
yield a crystalline sulphate which, when isolated, 
may be as lwevogyrate as quinine sulphate and give 
no hydriodate of quinidine.” The possibility of mis- 
taking one thing for another is therefore the only 
point on which we, like Mr. Howard, can agree with 
Messrs. Wood and Barret.—Ep. PHarm. Journ.]. 


ESTIMATE OF THE COST OF MAKING A_ 300 
ACRE TEA GARDEN IN DEHRA DOON, INDIA. 


I have read with much interest the statement in 
your late issues of how to start a garden in Assam 
and make it pay. As the cost of starting a garden 
in the Dehra Doon, and the probable profit to be 
obtained from it. might be interesting to some of 
your readers, I have been at some consideruble pains 
to make out a true statement of the cost of a 3uU0 
acre garden, and the profit to be obtained by the 
end of the tenth year. As some of your numerous 
readers may have objections to urge with regard to 
some of the items, my best plan will be to refer to 
them one by one. First we have rent. Although 
only 300 acres are to be planted with tea, I have 
allowed an extra 50 acres for buildings, roads, &c. 
Land fit for tea can be obtained in the Doon for R3-4 
per acre, but as land is rising in value, I have considered 
it advisable to estimate the rent at Rd per acre 
per annum. 

Establishment.—The pay of bildars in the Doon is 
R4-8 per mensem, but as there might ke difficulty 
in getting a large body of men together in a short time 
at that rate, I have given their pay as RS per mensem. 
The cost of Assam seed, thatching seed-beds, &c., is 
taken from actual accounts slightly increased. The 
supply of tools is very ample, and the cost is taken 
The cost of the bungalow is 
only an estimate, and I think a liberal one, ‘The cost 
Contin- 
as stationery, postage, &c., &c. Bullocks food is estim- 
ated for the whole year, but as they are not fed on 
Sundays and on days that they do not work, the 
charge for this item can be considerably decreased, 
Three pies per pound is the amount paid in the Doon 
to coolies for plucking leaf, but as the weighing is 
hever so exact as I have represented it to be, a saving 
will also be effected here. 

I believe that in Assam five coolies pick a maund 
of tea per day, but as our tea has evidently more 
stick init than the Assam, I have allowed double 
that number per maund, 

The cost of the tea bexes and lead lining is slightly 
oot en as they cost at present R2-9, and not 
R2 10. 


201 


The railway carriage is exact. The Calcutta Agents’ 
charges are calculated on the tea selling at 10 annag 
per lb., and not at 8 annas as represented; so this 
item can also be considerably reduced. 

. The estimated cost of the factory is a very liberal 
one for a 300 acre garden. 

Charcoal, oil for lighting and for engine and wood 
for engine are merely estimates, but even if under- 
estimated they would not affect the total much. The 
manure statement is made from actual experience. 

I have allowed R10,000 for Rolling Machinery, &c., 
—a very ample allowance I consider. 

If any one with a knowledge of the subject will 
take the trouble to go over the different items, I feel 
sure that he will confess that every one of them is 
over-estimated, and that the garden could be got up 
for a smaller capital than I have fixed. In your Assam 
correspondent’s letter I notice very heavy charges 
for labour, but as the men come up to us for nothing 
from the N. W. P. (or if we bring them up, their 
railway fare only costs R5 per man), we have none of 
these heavy expenses to meet. 


It may be objected that the yields per acre in the 
8th, 9th and 10th years, viz., 400lb., 450]b., and 
300 lb., is too high, but it must be remembered that 
the class of plant is Assam Hybrid, which is supposed 
to yield better than the China variety. I have a 
large area of 8 year old China which will this year 
yield 400]b. per acre, and I know of another garden 
where the 8 year old plants are expected to do more 
than that. 


I know a large area of old China bushes, the manager 
of which assured me that last year they yielded over 
800 lb. per acre. I don’t think that any critic will 
quarrel with the rate at which I have estimated the 
tea to be sold at, and considering that the variety is 
Assam Hybrid, it most likely would bring one or two 
annas per lb. more. 


In conclusion, I beg to point out that the Doon is 
in no way behind As-am in the point of profit from 
tea, and considering its delightful, healthy climate, is 
I consider infinitely preferable to it. 


PROFIT ON 300 ACRE GARDEN IN 10 YEARS. 
lst YEAR. 
R. 

Rent of 350 acres at R5 per acre ae ie 1,750 
Establishment—Manager at R150 — 1,800, 
Horse allowance at R20=240, Mali at R6= 
72, 3 Tindals at R8—288, 150 Bildars at 

R5—9,000, 1 Carpenter at RIO=120... me ello 2e 
250 mds. Assam Hybrid seed, landed here at 

R6O per md. oes oes Kee i 15,000 
Grass and sticks for thatching 25 acres of seed- 

beds at R72 per acre ass 13) # 1,800 
Tools: 200 Pharrahs =335°0, 100 Coorpas = 

20,600 Pharrah handles =37-8 ee 392 
Buildings—Bungalow and Out-houses for 
Manager, 3,000, Lines for 200 bildars, (mud 

walls) 1,050-0. a5" oe: - 4,050 

Contingencies, say... 1,000 

Receipts nil. Ist Year’s Expenditure 35,512 


Remarks.—One acre of seed-beds will plant out 12 acres 
of grouad 4’ x 4’ allowing for fair germination, so 25 
acres of seed-beds will be required to plant out 300 


acres of tea. 10 maunds of seed sown 6” x6" four 
seeds will sow one acre of seed-beds, therefore 250 
maunds of Assam Hybrid seed will be required. 
3ildurs employed this year in trenching, making, sow- 


ing and thatching seed-beds, keeping beds clean, lay« 
ing ont roads and digging 100 acres of pits, 
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2np YEAR. 
Rent . ss 0 1,750 
Establishment, same as last year ny 15520 
5 acres of seed-beds=50 mds. Assam Hybrid : 
seed at R60 per md. 000 
Grass, sticks, &c., for thatching 5 acres at 
R72 per acre... 360 
Tools, same as last year fe eS Seid 387 
Contingencies ... .. 1,000 
Receipts nil. 18,017 


2nd Year’s Ha pic aia 
d bs 


d 1st 35,512 


99 99 


Total Expenditure to date... 58,630 

5 acres of seed-beds are necessary for filing u up vacan- 
cies. Bildars to be employed this year in “trenching, 
making, sowing and thatching 5 acres of seed-beds ; 
keeping seed- beds clean and digging 150 acres of pits. 


3ep YEAR. 


Rent . Bs ae eis 

Establishment. —Manager at R200 = 2,400, 
Horse allowance at R20=240, Mali at R6= 
72. Moonshee at R12= 144, 4 Tindals at 
R8—354, 2 Carpenters at R10=240, 1 Black- 
smith at R10= 120, 200 Bildars atR5= 12,000 

Additional labour required for two months to 
plant out 800 acres of tea.—400 bildars at 
5.0 for 2 months=4,000. Bringing them 
from the plains at 5-0 each =2,000 

Cost of 10 carts and 10 pair bullocks at 100-0 
per cart and bullocks 

Tools—200 Pharrahs=335, P. " Handles=37-8, 
Spades for digging out seedlings, 200 at 8 
annas each=i00, 400 baskets at 2 annas 
each R50. 

Building. —Grass huts ‘for additional men= 700-0 
Repairs to bungalow and lines, thatches 


15,600. 


6,000 
1,000) 


522 


200-0 900 | 
Bullocks’ food during: yosr at 2 seers per pair . 
per diem 360 | 
" Contingencies... 1,000 ' 

27,132 

53,530 | 

80, 662 | 


Receipts nil. 3rd Year's Expenditure ane 
Add \st and 2nd years’ Expenditure... 


Total expenditure to date ... 


Bildars to be employed this year in keeping seed- | 
beds clean, digging 50 acres of pits, cleaning out 250! 
acres of pits, planting and deep hoeing 300 acres of! 
plants. 


47H YEAR. 
Rent 1,750 | 
Establishment, same as last year .. 15,600! 
Tools—200 Pharahs=335-0. Handles 3T- 8- 0, 
Baskets 50-0 422 
Building. —Cowshed (should I have been in 3rd 
year’s account) 200 | 
Food for cattle, as last year ep 360 | 
Contingencies... 1,000 | 
Receipts nil, 4th Year’s Expenditure... 19,332 | 
Add 1st, 2nd and 3rd years’ expenditure... 80, 662 | 


Total expenditure to date 


Bildars to be employed this year in cultivenion 300 | 


acres of tea and filling up vacancies in tea planted last 
year. 
5TH YEAR. 
1,750 
15,600 | 
422 | 


Rent 
Establishment, same ns last year 
Tools &c., same as last year 


99,995 | 


| Coolies plucking 2. 000, 000 Ib, leaf at 0-0-3 per Ib 
| For 60,000 lb. tea 706 boxes 20’ required at 


Food for cattle, same as last year ... 360 
Coolies for plucking 44,000Ib. of leafat 0-0- 3perlb 687 
Do ,, picking 12, 000Ib. teaat 14 annas per 8lb 137 
Each box contains on an average 85 |b. of tea, 
therefore for 12,000 lb. tea, 141 boxes re- 
quired at 2-10 per box and lead lining 370 
Each box on an average weighs when full 115 Ib. 
Total weight of 12,000 lb., = 16,315 lb. 
Carriage from S’pore to Calcutta at 0-0. 7 perlb 594 
Calcutta Agents’ charges on 12,000lb. at 
0-0-5 per lb. of 312 
Buildings—Factory, Leaf shed, ‘&e. 11,000 
Charcoal for firing tea, 200 mds. at 2B mds, 
per Rupee 80 
Oil for fastory, say three tins at 5-0 each 15 
Contingencies --- 1,000 
5th Year's Expenditure 32,329 
Subtract yield of 300 acres at 40 lb. peracre = 
12,000 1b. tea sold at an ayemiee Rupe of 8 
annas per lb. ~ 6,000 
26,329 
Add let, 2nd. 3rdand 4th years’ expenditure 99,995 


w» 1,26,324 


Total nett expenditure to date 


6TH YEAR. 


Rent _.... 388 eee we BS 
Establishment, same as last year, Manager’s 
pay being raised to 250-0 per mensem — ad- 
ditional 600-0 
Tools.—200 Pharrahs—335-0 ,600 Handles=37. 8 
Food for cattle, same as last year Ee 
Buildings.— Repairing bungalow and Line 
thatches 
Manure for 300 acres, 12, 000 cart-loads at 
0-6-0 per load 
Coolies putting down manure, “and baskets at 
4.0 per acre 
Coolies plucking 1, 00, ‘000 Ib. leaf at 0-0- 3 per Ib. 
Do. picking 30, 000 Ib. tea at 1} annas per 8 lb. 
For 30,0001b. tea, 353 boxes required at 2-10 
per box and lead lining 
Weight of consignment 40,595 Ib. es carriage to 
Calcutta at 0-0-7 per Ib. 
Caleutta Agents’ shateea on 30, 000 Ib. tea at 
0-0-5 per lb. : 
Pruning knives, 50 at 1-0 each be 
Charcoal for firing tea 500 mds. at 2% maunds 


per Rupee 
oit for ae Factory, say 10 tins at 5-Oeach 
Contingencies 
6th Year’s Expenditure 


Subtract yield of 300 aeres at 100 lb. per acre 
= 30,000 Ib. tea sold at an SU RLSEE of 8 
annas per lb, = 


Add nett age a of Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 
5th years 4 


Total nett Expenditure to date 


71H YEAR. 
Rent ... ‘ so 
Establishment, same as last year Rae 
Tools, same as last year ca 


Food for cattle 
Do picking 60,000 Ib. tea at 14 annas per 8 lb 
2-10 per box and lead 


Weight of consignment 81, 190 0 Tbs: carriage 
at 0-0-7 per Ib. 


ae 
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Calcutta Agents’ charges on 60,000 Ib. at 


0-0-5 per lb. 1,562 
Pruning knives, 50 at te Oleach., 50 
Charcoal for firing tea, 800 mds, at. 4 mds. 

per Rupee C0 we 320 
Oil for Bahting Factory ia Be 50 

Contingencies 1,000 

7th Year’s Hxpenditure ... 980,306 
Subtract yield of 300 acres at 200 lb. per 

acre=60,000 lb. tea, sold at 8 annas per lb, 30,000 

| 306 
Add nett expenditure of Ist, 2nd, 3rd, ie 5th 

and 6th years .. 142,309 

Eu RASS 

Total nett expenditure to date... 1,42,615 

. Capital, say R1,43,000. —_—_- 

Sri YRAR. 
Rent 1,750 


Establishment, same as last year plus ‘Native 
Engineer at20-0 per mensem—additional 240-0 16,440 
Tools. —200 Pharrahs=335-0, 600 Handles ai 8, 


Pruning knives 50.0 422 
Rolling, Sifting and Drying Machinery 10,000 
‘Food for cattle ... 360 
Coolies plucking 400,000 1b. leaf at 0- 0. 3 per Ib. 6, 250 
Do picking 1,20,0001b. teaat 14 ans. perSlb. ‘1,406 

For 1,20,000 1b. tea, 1,412 boxes 20” peaHized 
Bat 2. 10 box T lead 3,706 
Weight of consignment 1,62, 380 Ib. car triage at 

0-0-7 per 5,920 


Caleutta Agents’ charges on MI: 20, 000 lb. tea 
at 0-0-5 “pir Ib. 3,125 
Wood for engine, at 1 maund per 100 Ib tea — 


-. 1,200 mnds. at 1-4 per 12 maunds_ ... 120 
Oil ‘for engine at say 4 annas_ per day for five 
months 37 
Charcoal for firing tea 1 ,600 mds, at “Qh mds. 
per Rupee see aa 640 
Oil for lighting Factory ae se 50 
Contingencies 1,000 
{ Sth Year’s Expenditure 51,232 
“Subtract yield of 300 acres at 400 lb. per acre 
| , 20,000 Ib. tea at 8 aunas per lb, 60,000 
Profit on 8th yeas working 8,767 
On Capital of R1,43,000 this profit—6 per cent, ———— 
91m YEAR, 
= a 1,750 
Establishment, same as last ye ar with increase 
P of RSV per mensem to Manager, making his 
salary K300 per annum=additional R600 ... 17,040 
Tools, same as last year 422 
ood for cattle : 360 
Repairs to thatches ip byt) 7 200 
“Mannre for 300 acres 12,000 cart-loads at 6 
- annas per load ; 4,500 
Coolies putting down manure and baskets at 
R4.0 per acre... 1,200 
Coolies Bincemng 4, 60,0001». leaf at RO.0.6 pe rlb. 7,187 
Do. picking 1,35, OOOIb. tea at 14 ans. per oh 1,582 
For 1,35,000lb. tea 1,588 boxes’ required, a 
R2-10 per box and lead lining 4,168 
Weight of consignment 1,52,620 Ib. , Carr: age ‘at 
0-0-7 per lb ors GOS 
Calcutta Ayents’ charges on ay ,95, 0001b, at 
0-0-5 per lb, ee eae NG yOLO 
Wood for enyine at | md. per 100 Ib. tea 1,350 
mds, at Rl-4 per 12 mds. ... cep a 140 
Oil for engine a A *y 10 
Charcoal for ae tea, 1,800 inds, at 24 mds. 
per 1-0 ; 720 


Oil for “ iahbing Faster, ay ue oe 50 


Contingencies 1,000 
9th year’s Expenditure 50,534 

Subtract yield of 300 acres at 450 lb. per acre= 
1,35,000 1b, of tea at 8 annas per lb, 67,500 
Profit woe 16965 

This profit—1l14 per cent on Capital. — 
1l0ra Year. 

Rent ©..: “se fo 1,750 
Establishment, same ‘as last year see 17,040 
Tools, same as last year 3 Pa oa 422 
Food for cattle  ... 360 
Coolies plucking 5,00,000 Ib. leaf at 0-0-3 perlb, 7,812 
Do, picking 1, 50,000 Ib. tea at ld ans. per8lb. 1,757 

For 1,50,000 1b. 1,764 boxes required at R2-10 
per lead-lined box 4,630 


Weight of consignment 2,02, 860 lb., carriage 
at 0-0-7 per 1b... $f Nes 47. 474096 
Calcutta Agents’ charges on 1,50,000 1b. at 


0-0-5 per lb. 5 3,906 
Wood for engine at | md. per 100 Ib. tea=l, 500 
mds, at 1-4 per 12 mds, 156 
Oil for engine 40 
Charcoal for perc te ‘tea so mds, at 2h mds. 
per Rupee be i 00 800 
Oil for lighting bah Je A nO 50 
Contingencies #7 11,000 
10th Year's Expenditure 47,121 
Subtract yield of 300 acres at 500 lb. per acre= 
1,56,000 lb. of tea at 8 annas per lb. 75,000 
Profit 27,878 


This profit equals 19 per cent on Capital oor 
R. B. M, 


—Indian Tea Gaztle. 


TREES TO PLANT FOR ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


The most widely distributed of North American Coni- 
fer, and one little changed in appearance, is the Red 
Cedar (Juniperus virginiana). This tree is found as far 
north as latitude 50°, and south to the Gulf of Mexico, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. At its ex- 
treme northern limit it is only a shrub; on our own 
sterile hills it becomes a rugged tree, and is of no little 
economic value for many purposes; while in the warmer 
climates of Florida the same species is banished to the 
swamps, and furnishes that clear, soft wood used the 
world over in the manufacture of the best lead pencils. 
The Douglas Spruce, which is one of the most valuable 
of American forest trees, has a less extended range. It 
is common from British Colombia to Mexico, extending 
east into the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. The most 
interesting point is this: children inherit the character- 
istics of their parents; and even the seeds of trees carry 
with them and perpetuate the constitutions, delicate or 
strong, that the region in which they were produced 
developed in the parent plants. The seeds of the Douglas 


Spruce from the Rocky Mountains produce trees which 
are as hardy here in New England as the Cedars on 
our hillsides; while plants raised from the seeds of the 


saine tree growing in the milder, moister climate of the 
Pacific States, fail entirely to adapt themselves to our 
New England climate, as, indeed, do all the trees, with 


hardly an exception, from the region west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Therefore, having an insuflicient knowledge 
of the distribution of a species, we cannot say that 
any particular tree is hardy, and will serve our purposes 
as material for forest or ornamental planting; but 
must know, in the case of widely distribute’ species, 
the exact physical conditions of the partic locality 
from which the individual was obtained. ‘I Bt 


Larch is said to be a better timber tree in > j 
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land than the American variety, the English Elm (Ulmus 
campestris) in dry situations than U. americana, and 
Salix alba than the American kinds. The trees of North- 
eastern Asia, Northern China, and Japan are as well 
suited, it seems, to the North Atlantic States of the 
Union as to our own climate. Of Rocky Mountain trees, 
the Blue Spruce—Picea pungens—better known as P. 
Menziesii, is a tree of rapid growth, great hardiness, 
and of a peculiarly charming blue-green colour. We 
cannot say as much of it here either as to colour or 
hardihood, for in some places it has been severely in- 
jured by recent winters.—Gardeners’ Chroniele. 


ADULTERATIONS OF COCOA, 


Cocoa is a seed of a tree called Theobroma cacao, 
which is cultivated in Mexico, West Indies, South 
America, and various tropical parts, The tree is an 
evergreen, and grows about 20 feet in height. The 
leaves are dark green, and about 6 inches in length 
by 3 inches in breadth, the flowers are small and 
white. The fruit somewhat resembles a cucumber, 
and is about 6 inches in length and 4 inches in 
diameter, although some are much larger. These pods 
generally contain about 25 to 30 seeds, although 
some contain more. These seeds, after drying, roast- 
ing and winnowing from their husks, are broken into 
coarse fragments and known as cocoa-nibs. 


Cocoa, asa food, is highly nutritive, and will some- 
times nourish when all other things have been tried 
and failed; but cocoa, as prepared direct from the 
nibs, by boiling, is apt to disagree with some per- 
sons on account of the large quantity of fat it con- 
tains. This, in a great measure, was overcome by 
mixing starch and sugar with the cocoa in such 
proportions as to make a very palatable article; but 
this was soon followed by adding the starch and 
sugar in snch very large proportions to a very small 
quantity of cocoa and red ochre that it was very 
difficult, except by analysis, to know what was 
soluble cocoa and what was a mixture of old sea 
biscuits, sugar, red ochre and cocoa husks. 


For the detection of adulteration of cocoa the 
microscope plays an important part, and in many 
cases a microscopical examination will be found suffici- 
ent for all ordinary purposes. For the examination 
a small quantity should be placed upon a slide and 
a little water added, and then examined with a 4 
inch o. g,, when the structure of the cocoa-bean will 
be plainly seen, also the presence or absence of 


starch; but all vocoas that thicken in the cup con-. 


tain starch. The sugar can be estimated either by 
standard solution of copper, or by first mixing a 
weighed quantity of the cocoa with water and filter- 
ing; the sugar will dissolve, and pass through the 


filter, while the starch will remain behind, and the. 


filtered portion can be evaporated and weighed. For 
the estimation of the starch, it should be converted 
intu sugar by boiling it with a few drops of hydro- 
chloric acid. You may know when al! the starch is 
converted into sugar by testing it with a little iodine ; 
the red ochre can be detected in the ash. ‘he ash 
of pure cocoa when thoroughly incinerated should be 
nearly white; if red, it shows the presence of bole 
Armenian. The copper test is made in the following 
manner :—Dissolve 69 gr. vt sulphate of copper in 276 
gr. of distilled water; add to this 276 gr. of a 
saturated solution of tartrate of potash, then add 80 
gr. of sodic hydrate, previously dissolved in 1 ounce 
of distilled water; shake well together, and place it 
in a vessel holding 2,000 gr., graduated into 1,000 
équal parts, a.d fill up with distilled water, very 
200 gr. of this will decompose 1 gr. of glucose.— 
Arsene Smiru.—Oil and Drug News, 


| 


SOME FACTS ABOUT CONIFERS. 


Economic Vatur.—The economic value of the Conifer» 
surpasses that of all other forest-trees together, supply- 
ing a larger proportion of timber used. The woods of 
the Fir, Pine, and Cedar are valuable for all purposes, 
and some of them are of immense durability. The 
money value of the Fir timber imported into Great 
Britain into 1879 from Scandinavia and Russia alone 
was about £5,000,000 sterling, the total value of the 
imported coniferous wood in this country being about 
£9,000,000 per annum. Most countries of Europe de- 
pend largely for fuel and timber upon their plantations 
of Fir and Pine. Even in our own country Pinus syly- 
estris, which formerly spread over a great part of 
Scotland, has been a source of wealth to its owners. 
The forest of Rothiemurchus, between Cairngorm and 
the Spey, 16 miles in extent, produced, according to 
Sir T. D. Lauder, sometimes as much as £20,000 per 
annum in Pine timber. From the adjoining forest of 
Glenmore, sold by the Duke of Gordon for £10,000, 
were produced forty-one sail of ships of upwards of 


19,000 tons burthen.* The indigenous Scotch Fir is — 


now, however, to a great extent superseded by the Larch. 
Between 1759 and 1830 the Dukes of Athol planted 
10,000 acres with Larch alone, and on their Blair and 
Dunkeld property the total number planted was 14,096,719, 
calculated at the time of planting to produce at the 
age of seventy years £6,500,000 as timber for naval 
purposes. An instance of indirectly remunerative Fir 
planting is shown at Bournemouth, where some years 
ago plants of Pinus maritima were introduced in marshy 
land between Christchurch and Poole, which, spreading 
in all directions, partly by its own seed and by plant- 
ing,soon gave the country the appearance of an Amer- 
ican Pine barren. The shelter and presence of these 
trees has been found so beneficial to invalids’ that one 
of the largest watering-places on the south coast has 
sprung up with almost unexampled rapidity, and sites 
which were formerly worthless have recently become 
extremely valuable. Similar plantations have been made 
elsewhere. M. Javal has planted 80,000 acres of the 
barren Landes of Gascony with seedlings of Pinus mari- 
tima. Others have planted lesser areas. In Madeira the 
same Pine has been introduced, and now covers all the 
southern slopes above 2,000 feet, the inhabitants being 
almost entirely dependent on it for fuel. 

In other parts of the world the Conifere are of equal 
importance. The quantity of Deodars, for instance, used 
in India is immense. The Punjab Forest Administra- 
tion Reports show that between 1874-75 40,000 logs of 
Deodar, besides those of Pinus excelsea and other Coni- 
fers, were floated down the Punjab rivers. In 1870 over 
100,000 cubic feet of the timber of Araucaria Cunning- 
hami reached Sydney market per week, and about as 
much more was exported to Melbourne and elsewhere. 

The seeds of many of the Conifer are edible, those 
of the Chilian Araucaria especially forming the staple 
diet of the Indians of Chile, and in Italy the seeds of 
the Stone Pine are made into cakes. The sweet and 
nutritious nuts of Pinus Sabiniana are great favourites 
with the Indians of North-West America, who collect 
vast quantities of the cones. A sugar exudation occurs 
from the bark of the Sugar Pine. The leaves of the 
Himalayan Yew are dried and used as tea, while the 
bark of P. sylvestris is formed, in years of scarcity, 
into bread- by the Norwegians. A species of Juniper 


(J. squamata) is used in India in the preparation of an — 


intoxicating liquor and for making yeast, and in Europe 
the common Juniper berry is used for flayouring gin. 


A large number were formerly, and several are still, 


used im medicine, and the Larch for tanning. 


The value of the various gums and resinous and other 
The chief im- — 


productions of the Conifere is also large. 
portations in 1879 were—of Kawrie gum 50,439 cwt., 


* Selby, Hist. Brit, Forest Trees, 1842, p. 401. -- 
y: 
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value £122,901, from New Zealand; pitch, 57,188 cwt., 
value £12,979; tar, 140,507 barrels, value £93,482—the 
greater part of these products from Russia ; Spruce-beer, 
1,756 barrels, value £12,027; resin, 1,155,523 cwt., 
value, £328,021 ; turpentine, 258,054 ewt., value £290,647, 
nearly the whole coming from the United States. Other 
products are amber, Canada and a large variety of bal- 
sams, creosote, frankincense, sandarac, &c.—I’, Spankin 
GarpNer.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


INDIAN FIBRES. 


The following Memorandum by Messrs, Ahmuty & 
Co., Calcutta, has been published in the Gazette by 
the Government for general information ;:— 

Coir.—This fibre is very valuable for its extremely 
elastic qualities, and in cases where ‘‘ give and take ” 
is required, no other known rope fibre, except hair, 
can approach it. This fibre, of good quality, will 
not grow beyond the influence of sea-air, and cannot 
for any great length of time be preserved beyond 
the influence of salt-water. Immersion 1n fresh water 
without immediate dryage results in deterioration 
and ultimate rot, while constant or occasional immersion 
in salt water will, with fair wear and tear, preserve 
it for probably three or four times as long as a 
rope of any other fibre would, under the same con- 
ditions, last. Where a dead strain or heavy lift is 
required, coir is not recommended asa safe or reliable 
rope, the fibre being too short and elastic. Coir is 
very largely used by the Marine Department for riding 
cables and springs for the Light Vessels and for 
towing hawsers, warps and running gear for the 
Marine Service. For the Marine Service, the Super- 
intendent of Marine annually invites tenders for the 
manulacture of coir ropes and cables, and the Marine 
Storekeeper supplies the successful tenderer with coir 
yarn, which is laid up to order, and returned to 
the Dockyard. We may note here that we at present 
hold this contract, and, with the exception of two 
years, have done so since 1858. We attach some 
certificates from the Marine Department regarding our 
supplies of coir ropes and cables. 

Manilla Hemp.—Is the strongest of vegetable rope 
fibres, and where heavy lifts of hard usage are re- 
quired, is the most reliable of ropes. During the 
recent campaigns in Afghanistan we supplied large 
quantities of this rope for contractors in Bombay, 
Kurrachee and the Punjab presumably for the Ordnance 
and Commissariat Departments for the haulage of 
guns and stores over the mountain passes. For such 


purposes it is admirably adapted. It is lighter, stronger, | 
and more endurable than ordinary hemp rope, and | 


weight for weight per coil is about the same price. 

Calicut Hemp.—Is grown on the Malabar Coast, 
‘and is of very great strength and fineness, and is es- 
ecially suited for small ropes and lines. It 1s very 
ittle interior to the best Russian hemp, and is a 
most reliable rove for heavy purchases, second, in 
this country, where Russian hemp is not used, only 
to Manilla. 


Jubbulpore Hemp.—A much coarser fibre than the | 


above is in general use forheavy cordage. In utilizing 
this materis] there is much wastage, but it turns out 
a very satisfactory and reliable rope, is tough and 
strong, and will stand much rough usage. Hemp ropes 
are largely used by the Marine, Ordnance, Commissariat, 
and Public Works Depaitments, 

Sunn Hemp.—Vhis tibre is of a soft and somewhat 


silky texture, and when liid up into cordage looks | 


well, but has not the advantage of possessing much 
strength. It is usually made up into spun yarn for 
engine packing, or into light lines for packing dried 
fish, or for baling hides in the interior for transport 
to screw presses. 

aloe Fibye.—Ie produced in large quantities in the 


Sonthal hills, and when new is of fair strength, stronger 
than coir, but inferior to Manilla or Calicut hemp. 
It is, however, incapable of resisting the action of 
water without serious injury, becomes black and un- 
sightly, and soon ceases to be a rope on which 
dependence can be placed. Natives manufacture this 
material by hand-power into rough ropes, and these 
are extensively used for the haulage, mooring and 
running gear of country boats, but presumably only 
for its cheapness. 

Jute.—We manufacture this for the Marine Depart- 
ment for maroons used on board the Light Vessels 
at the Sandheads, and also in considerable quantities 
for export to Australia, where it is used for packing 
loose wool for transport to the coast. It is also very 
extensively used about Calcutta as lashings for jute 
bales. The fibre does not possess much strength, 
is unfit for heavy lifts or hard usage, and quickly 
rots if kept wet or even damp. 

Cotton.—This we minufacture into tent ropes and 
lines and into fine cord for driving gear for cotton 
and jute spinning machinery, The yarn we obtain 
from the local cotton mills and lay up to any size 
t6 order, but its high price prohibits its very extensive 
use unless in the case of mill gearing, where smooth 
runniug is a desideratum, 

Cannabina hemp pineapple Fibre. —About up to thirty 
years ago there was considerable demand for cordage 
made from these fibres, but they have been superseded 
by the introduction of Manilla hemp and by the 
greater facilities for obtaining Calicut and Jubbulpore 
hemp. The fibres are,however, of considerable strength, 
and will stand a deal of hard handling. This manufact- 
ure is now confined to native hand-laid lines for cargo 
boat and household purposes. 

Steel wire rope, iron wire rope,—This wire is imported 
from England and is laid up to order. The quality 
is the best procurable. These we supply for bridge- 
work in the hills and for standing rigging for vessels 
of the Marine Service. 

We would condense the foregoing as follows, viz :— 

Coiv.—For marine uses, light work, rough usage. 

Manilla Hemp.—Hard work, heavy lifts, and where 
great strength is required. 

Calicut Hemp.—F¥or fine lines and ropes, heavy 
purchases, and where great strength is required. 

Jubbulpore Hemp.—¥or heavy ropes, rough work, 
hard usage, and where great strength is required. 

Sunn Hemp.—Engine packing, baling lines little 
strength. 

Aloe Fibre,—Cargo boat uses, gooning lines. 

Jute Fibre.—Maroons, baling ropes and lines, very 
little strength. 

Cotton Staple.—Tent 
bands for machinery. 

Cannabina hemp pineapple Fibre. —Almost obsolete. 
Boat repes and lines, household purposes. 

Steel wire rope, iron wire rope.—Bridgework across 


ropes, mill gearing, driving 


kbuds. Standing rigging.--Madras Mail. 

Otp OrcHarps on grass frequently become worn ont 
for want of some such assistance, for which time and 
manure cannot often be spared. All crowding of branches 
should be prevented by regular attention, for the sudden 
removal of quantities of wood is not unfrequently at- 
tended with loss of crop and impaired energy for years 
after; therefore, where necessary, remove annually a few 
of the worst of the crossing branches, and prevent other 
young ones from proceeding in wrong directions by 
cutting back or removal. “Where it is necessary to re- 
plant any trees, see that the old roots are carefully 


rubbed ont, and that the fresh stations are trenched 
and enriched with manure over as large an area as may 
be consistent with due care for the preservation of the 
roots of adjacent fruit trees.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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Mr. JAcop REESE, is a paper read before the En- 
gineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, remarks : 
“The great want of the present age is a process 
by which the static caloric of carbon may be set free 
by non-luminous combustion, or, in other words, a 
process by which coal or oil may be oxidised at a 
low degree within an insulated vessel.” This cannot 
be too prominently brought forward. “If it can be 
accomplished,” as Mr. Reese says, ‘‘we would be 
able to produce from twelve to fifteen million foot 
pounds of electricity from one pound of petroleum, 
or from ten to twelve million foot pounds of energy 
from one pound of good coal.”—Atheneum. 

THe ORANGERY IN ENeuanp.—Perhaps of all fruit 
trees Oranges are the most easily managed, if only they 
can be kept clear of insects. They require pretty much 
the same treatment from week to week, and when the 
fruit is ripening a high temperature, whether it is win- 
ter or summer, and as far as my experience goes the 
fruit is of as good quality in midwinter as it is at mid- 
summer. The main features of success are to obtain 
good varieties and good healthy trees to begin with; 
and not only so, but they must be grafted on the right 
stock. The Lemon stock is the best, and gives the most 
vigorous trees, which are quite fruitful enough. They 
never lack a sufficient quantity of blossom. The fruit 
will not be good if it is ripened in a low temperature ; 
65° as a minimum is the best, and when it is ripening 
do not allow too much moisture in the atmosphere, else 
the fruits will not be firm and good; and at that time 
the trees require more care in watering. Good turfy 
maiden loam is the best potting material F'. DoueLas.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. } 

Roszes oN THEIR Own Roors.—I myself for the last 
five years have tried Rose cuttings, and I think I may 
say, on the whole, with a fair amount of success. My 
first year was a failure. I placed the cuttings in pots 
in an old Melon-pit, and the result was they nearly all 
damped off. The following year I tried again, but this 
time placed the cuttings in the open ground. In Novem- 
ber I gave the ground a good coating of burnt earth; 
forked it in, and when dry on the top made it quite 
firm, like an Onion-bed. I then put in the cuttings by 
thrusting them into the ground as deep as I could get 
them. I find this is a much better plan than using a 
dibble, which is liable to leave a vacuum round the base 
of the cutting, and if this happens, the cutting, of 
course, dies. It is necessary to use a good thick pair 
of leather gloves to plant the cuttings in this way. 
Last winter, in spite of the cold, about 60 per cent of 
the cuttings rooted (they were protected by a little short 
litter), and most of them bloomed last autumn. I am 
tryimg the Baroness this year for the first time; at 
present every cutting looks as healthy and fresh as poss- 
ible. Teas I am trying in pots, in a cold frame on 
cinder ashes, and at present I am satisfied with them. 
There is no doubt that the great secret of getting Rose 


cuttings to do well is to select ripe wood. I am quite | 


aware that one does not get a splendid maiden bloom 
from a cutting ;on the other hand I findthat Roses on 
their own Roots come in rather later than budded ones, 
and are very useful for a late show. On my soil (stift 
clay) I never could get Charles Lefebvre to grow, either 
budded on a standard or on the seedling Brier. I tried 
cuttings, and it grows ‘like a weed,’ and gives me 
splendid blooms. The following Roses I find do well 
on their own roots :—C. Lefebvre, Marie Baumann, Miss 
Hassard, La France, Thomas Mills, Madame Nachary, 
Countess Serenyi, Marie Rady, Alfred Colomb, Captain 
Christy, Jules Margottin, Hdward Morren, Mad. §. Fro- 
pot, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Madame V. Verdier, Auguste 
Rigotard, Dupuy Jamain, Abel Grand, &e. To sum up, 
I consider Roses on their own roots a great help to 
the amateur; but he must bud too, if he wants fine 
maiden blooms for exhibition.—Epwarp L. Frnnowss, 
Wimpole Rectory, Royston.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Bers AS FLOWER FeErtiLisers.—Mr. Donbavand is 
mistaken in supposing that bees never visit butter- 
cups. Whether the hive-bee in particular does so, 
I cannot say with certainty; but I am sure that 
the common bumble-bee is often found among the 
flowers. Of course, other insects also aid in fertilis- 
ing them.—Grant ALLEN.—Knowledge. 

Tue GovERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL FARM AND AgrI- 
CULTURAL CoLL Gr.—The section selected for the Go- 
vernment Experimental Farm is about six miles from 
Gawler and three from Roseworthy Station. It con- 
tains 728 acres, 100 of which are still uncleared scrub, 
another portion being light poor soil, and the re- 
mainder fairly representing the ordinary soil of the 
district, which has been cropped for many years, thus 
being well adapted for experiments, The situation near 
the Roseworthy Station is central and easy of access 
from ditferent districts, it being a little over one hour 
by rail from Adelaide, Should an institution be 
established in connection with the Experimental Farm 
for the trainiag of young men in practical and scientific 
agriculture, it is imporiant that the College should be 
near Adelaide, especially as it may be neceseary to 
obtain assis!ance in the instruction of students from 
gentlenien residing in Adelaide. We presume that as 
soon as the land can be cleared, a series of experi- 
ments will be commenced with the object of obtaining 
results likely to benefit the farmer, and of procuring 
accurate and positive information on disputed points 
of great moment.—S. Australian paper. 

S. Avusrratia: THE Norraern TrRRITORY,—‘Vhe 
Northern Territory Times of December 10 states :-— 
‘*Private advices from Adelaide by the ‘‘Yambora” state 
that a Company, called the North Australian Company, 
has been formed in that city by a few gentlemen, acting 
in conjunction with European capitalists, wno believe 
that the Territory offers a legitimate and profitable field 
for the judicious investment of capital in miniug, agri- 
cultural, and pastoral ventures. The shareholders have 
nominated one of their number (Mr. Thomas Harry, 
who arrived here by the ‘‘Tambora”) to inspect and 
report upon the resources of the country. Mr. Harry 
informs us that he proposes to proceed to Hongkong 
and thence to London, after spending a few weeks 
in the Territory. One very good feature in connection 
with the Company is that some of its most prominent 
shareholders have resided in the country for years, 
and are well acquainted with its great cayabillities. 
The present Government appears very anxious to do 
all in its power to further the interests of the Territory, 
and will no dou>t make such arrangements as will 
facilitate the Company’s projects.” : 

Tur Para oR BRAzIL Nuv.—Mr. Morris, the Director 
of Public Gardens, make the following remarks on the 
Para or Brazil Nut, the seeds of which he has been 
endeavouring to distribute throughout the island, and 
have propagated as an article of commerce. He says :— 
To those who have lately received supplies of seeds 
‘of this valuable tree.from the Botancial Department, 
it may be well to, mention tnat owing to the horny 
character of the shell and the nature of its contents, 
they will probably take several months in germinating. 
Care should therefore be taken that the seeds are 
not neglected till all hopes of germination have passed 
away. ‘The Para Nut—Bertholletia excelsa-comes into 
beariug in some parts of Brazil, according to Dr. Hansen 
Erch, in ten or twelve years, and it may be mentioned 
that in addition to the value attached to its fruit, 
the tree itself is described as one of the most majestic 
in the South American forests. Should the climate of 
this Island be found suitable for the growth of this 
desirahle tree, there is no doubt that together with 
the export of the fruit for purposes of desert, a 
yaluable oil might be obtained by pressure from the 
seeds. The fibrous bark of the tree is also used for 


| caulking ships as a substitute for oakum.—Australasian, — 
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Tur Fourure or Sorar Puysics.—The fundamental 
problems now pressing for solution are, ‘‘ first a satis- 
factory explanation of the peculiar law of rotation on 
the sun’s surface; second, an explanation of the 
periodicity of the spots, and their distribution ; third, 
a determination of the variations in the amount of 
the solar radiation at different times and different 
points upon its surface; and fourth, a satisfactory 
explanation of the relations of the gases and other 
matters above the photosphere to the sun itself—the 
problem of the corona and the prominences.”— 7'he 
Nation. 


Topacco has the same effect upon the nerve-cells 
that water has upon a coal fire. Apply water in 
small quantity, and your fire will burn more slowly ; 
apply a large-enough bucketful, and it will cease to 
exist. When the cook rakes up the ashes, and covers 
her fire before going to bed, she performs the same 
physical experiment as her master, who soothes his 
nerves with tobacco before retiring for the night. 
The cook wishes ber fire to smoulder during the 
night. She therefore applies an agent which will 
check combustion by partially excluding oxygen from 
her fuel; her master applies to his nervous system 
an agent which diminishes oxidation, and thus seriously 
interferes with vital action. In both cases there will 
be less material burned, less coal and less explosive 
food. But is this a real advantage to the usefulness 
of the fire or of the human machine? The cook 
would bé very late with breakfast if she trusted 
such a fire to boil the kettle, and the work accom- 
plished by a brain much affected by tobacco is both 
small in quantity and inferior in quality. It is as 
difficult to send proper messages along a nerve which 
is under the influence of tobacco as it is to fire a 
train of damp gunpowder. ‘‘ Praise God, and keep 
your powder dry,” said the great Oliver Cromwell ; 
“Praise God and keep your brain clear,” would have 
been his burning advice had he lived in these latter 
days. —Knowledge. 


Warer AREAS oF THE UNITED SvarEs.—An interest- 
ing table appears in the American Field, extracted 


from the U.S. census returns of 1880, which gives | 


the water area of each State in the Unions The 
gross areas incladed are 3,025,600 square miles‘ 
Alaska—placed inthe census of 1870 at 577,390 square 
miles—not being here reckoned. ‘The total water area 
is 55,600 square miles, or 35,584,000 acres. ‘The re- 
lative proportions of water and land vary considerably. 
New Mexico, for instance, with an area of 122,580 
square miles, has a water surface of no more than 
120, and Arizona only 100 to its land surface of 
112,920. 
the largest water area of the 


any of States, 


Florida, in the extreme south-east, contains | 


4,440 square miles, and is followed, next in rank in | 


this respect, by Minnesota, with 4,160, located in the 
extreme northern part, and well to the westward. 
Then comes ‘Texas, 
extreme south-west ; North Carolina, with 3,670, on 
the eastern sea coast; Maine, with 3,145, in the 
extreme north-east ; Louisiana, with 3,300, bordering 
on the Gulf of 
to the western boundary, we pass through Utah, with 
2,780, reaching California, with 2,380, and Oregon 
with 1,470 square miles of water area. 
the inland states, and we find a very 


Mexico; and pursuing our course | 


with 3,490 square miles in the | 


a! 
Then take | 
uniformly | 


defined water area, ranging from 300 to 600 square | 


miles in each. ‘Nearly all of this immense extent 
of water,’’ says our contemporary, ‘is susp-ctible of 
cultivation by the intelligent fish culturist, and can 
be made to yield a much larger proportion of market- 
able product than the same quantity of land of 
average quality. We, as Americans, are prone to 
boast of our country’s resources, and with good reason; 
but how many have eyor taken into cunsideration 


the wealth to be derived from 35,584,000 acres of 
water, properly stocked and cultivated. Can any man 
set a limit to the valne of the aqueous product ?—Vield. 

Berer-Nur AND Fever.—In No. 12 of Knowledge, 
I find betel-nut chewing given as a specific against 
fevers. The Javanese and Sundanese are inveterate 
betel chewers, and yet they have been dying literally 
by thousands during the past few years from fever, 
Wheu I left Samarang, Java, in September last, the 
natives were dying by hundreds of fever. My ex- 
perience, extending over nearly four years in various 
parts of Asia, has been, that the natives who uni- 
versally chew betel (with lime, and the leaf of the 
sirih-pepper-plant), are much more easily affected by 
fever than are Europeans.—KEDWIN Sacus.— Knowledge. 

PRESERVING FruiIr ror tHE WinteR.—Dry sand of 
all substances is found, from the experiment of P. 
Sarauer, to be the best in which to preserve fruit 
for the winter. The germs of mould attack the rough 
portion of fruit packed in paper, with great avidity, 
through the openings in the silk paper. If packed 
in straw, the least dampness of the straw imparts 
a musty flavour to the fruit. Sand has another ad- 
vantage, which is that the damaged specimens do 
not infect their neighbours, Choose the most per- 
fect fruit with the waxy covering perfect. Leaving 
the stalks on makes the fruit shrivel up quickly. —F.C.S, 
—Knowledge. 

Taraxacum.—During the year 1880-81, several inter- 
esting experiments were tried at the Saharunpore 
Botanical Gardens. Not the least interesting was one 
with Taraxacum officinale. Auindent for 2001b. of 
the extract having been received from Calcutta, an 
attempt was made to grow the plant and prepare 
the extract on the spot. It is satisfactory to find 
that the experiment was thoroughly successful. From 
half an acre 109lb. were made, at the following 
cost :— 


To cultivation, &c. 13578720 
», preparing extract 62 8 0 
Total 76 0 0 


or 11°156 annas per lb. The avarage price of the drug 
in England is 2s. 2d., so that when freight charges 
and loss by exchange are added, the cost in India 
will not be less then 1 rupee § annas perlb. From 
this experiment it will be seen that an acre will 
produce over 2001b. of the extract, and as improved 
modes of preparation will no doubt be found out, 
the cultivation of this valuable medicine will become 
one of our industries.—J/ndian Agriculturist. 
ManureE.—The value of human excreta has been 
repeatedly brought to notice, but we almost despair 
of making any progress in introducing this valuable 
manurial agent to the notice of the Indian rayat. 
The only form in which they will use it, is in the 
form of poudrette. At the Cawnpore Experimental 
Farm a careful experiment was tried, with marvellous 
results. The crop grown was barely, 


The following 
were the results :-— 


Manured. Unmanured,. 
Grain lb. 2,851 1,842 
Straw i oa, OU 1,968 
Value of crop ... R66-7-1 40-12-9 


The manure cost practically nothing beyond the labour 
of incorporating it. The cultivation in both cases was 
good, and if the prejudice held by the rayat against 
this manure were got rid of, much good would result. 
The example set our Manicipalities by Poona and 
Umritsur, might be followed with advantage all over 
the land Umritsur conveys the excreta, deluged 
with water to ln ge tanks where it is precipated, but 
Poona goes to the root of the matter, by changing 
the excreta into poudretle, i) which form it loses all 
its noxious properties, and 1+ valuable as manure 


Ibid, 
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THE proper time for plucking tea leafis of importance 
to tea planters, the time, however, when a flush is 
ready to be taken off depends so much on climate 
and cultivation, that a hard and fast rule must fail. 
In Darjeeling a correspondent of a contemporary in- 
forms us that ‘‘a shoot from the axil of a leaf just 
plucked is about { to % of an inch long eight days 
after, at 20 days it is about an inch long, at 30 days 
3 inches, at 40 days 6 inches. On these Hills, if the 
pruning has been well done and weather favourable, 
the young shoots ought to be nine inches high in six 
weeks, when picking should commence. The shoots 
should not be picked off too quickly, or the tea will 
be too tippy.—South of India Observer. 

Tus Scarcity or InDiIARUBBER.—Unless some means 
are speedily taken to prevent the reckless destruction 
of the rubber trees, this important and now world- 
wide manufacture will be greatly retarded owing to 
the scarcity of the raw material. The great and grow- 
ing demand for rubber has stimulated the rubber hunters 
of Central and South America to supply the same, 
but the result is, in their eagerness to meet the extra 
demands, they destroy the greater portion of the tree. 
In many places where the rubber trees were seemingly 
exhaustless a few years ago, the forests have been 
decimated. The result is that the rubber gatherers 
have to go further and further into the interior and 
to the mountains for the present supply. Unless the 
Government of Colombia and South American States 
do something for the protection and propagation of 
this valuable tree, the export of raw rubber from these 
countries will cease in a few years.—British Trade 
Journal. : 

Insrct-DESTROYERS.—Some years ago the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society offered rewards for a cheap 
and effectual method of destroying the rose fly or aphis. 
This brought forth a preparation in the shape of whale- 
oil soap, with the dictum that it would destroy the 
insect whatever state it was in. The recipe is to 
dissolve 2 lb. of whale-oil soap in 15 gallons of water, 
or if the soap is of a weak strength, diminish the 
proportion of water by two gallons, The method of 
using it is to strain the liquid through a fine sieve, 
when the composition is dissolved, and then apply 
with a syringe to the leaves and shoots affected. It 
is asserted that the remedy is effective also for thrips, 
red spider, canker worms, and the mildew on trees, 
As the remedy is so simple it might be applied to 
orange trees affected with scale, as at the above strength 
it is quite innocuous to vegetable life, and as it can 
be used ad libitum any falling on the§ground will act as 
a manure. Considering how troublesome the brown 
beetle is on fig-trees, it might be employed in de- 
stroying those pests. — Australasian. 

INFLUENCE OF ForESTSON RAINFALL.—In the American 
Naturalist for January appears an article by Dr. 
Anders on the influence which forests exercise upon 
the rainfall. The practice of ringbarking has lately 
been advocated in Australia, on the ground that the 
amount of surface water is thereby increased, though 
this effect is not demonstrated to be anything but 
temporary—indeed, by the nature of the case, it 
would seem self-evidently so—and the effect of this 
scanty surface water upon the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere would be nearly nil. 
humidity it was the object of the writer's experiments 
to show; and his experiments appeared to prove 
that, while no moisture is absorbed by plants from 
the atmosphere, they yield to it a considerable quantity 
by transpiration of water gathered through the roots— 
the rate at which aqueous vapour is given off by 
plants amounting to more than an ounce and a 
quarter per square foot of leaf surface in the twelve 
diurnal hours, The evaporation from a forest area 
is probably more than from an equal area of water ; 
and the conditions of the soil penetrated by the net- 


How forests affect the’ 


work of roots render it a reservoir of the rainfall, 
to be gradually utilised by the leaf surface above. 
This humidity imparted to the atmosphere tends to 
equalisation of temperature by preventing undue radi- 
ation of heat; and though it cannot increase the 
general rainfall—rain being generally formed from 
one to two miles above the surface of the earth—yet 
there seems reason to believe that light local rains are 
really increased over forest land, besides the abundant 
dews by which it and its vicinity are visited. Ex- 
periments of two French observers are cited, which 
gave a total rainfall for six months over forest land 
of 192% millemetres, and of 177 in the open air, 
showing a difference in favour of the forest of 15}. 
The action of forests is, of course, more or less 
local ; and therefore their distribution, as sources of 
humidity, as well as for the shelter they afford from 
Sweeping wind, is a matter of much importance.— Ficld. 

Biractan Oraners.—In the Provence Agricole M. 
Heckel tells us how the fruits which on one side pre- 
sent the characteristics of Oranges, and on the other 
those of Lemons, are produced. A nurseryman at 
Cannes, M. Tordo, takes scions (bowrgeons) of various 
species of Citrus, Orange, Lemon, &., and grafts them 
circularly along the trunk of a Citrus, arranging the 
scions closely together in pairs so as to bring about 
complete fusion of the scions. When the grafts have 
adhered the tree is headed down to within a short dis- 
tance of the grafts, and in spring branches are seen 
which give rise to monstrous fruits, having the charac- 
teristics of the different grafts blended together. The 
branches which originate from the ingrafted shoots pro- 
duce leaves which are greatly changed in form and differ 
from those of either species, thus affording a striking 
proof of graft-hybridization. The flowers of the two 
species are also fused.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Tue Divi piv1 Puanr.—The Divi-divi pods are em- 
ployed for tanning purposes, as they contain 50 per 
cent of pure tannin. Ihave been told that{in Bangalore 
there is a large plantation of this tree, and that its 
pods are largely used for giving the skins that superior 
smoothness remarkable in the Madras and Bangalore 
skins, I have also used Divi-divi in dyeing, and I have 
employed a solution of acetate of iron after the bath in 
Divi-divi tincture. The ink used in most of the Go- 
vernment offices in Fort St. George is made with this 
plant. The cultivation of this elegant shrub is very 
easy. The seeds sehould be sown in March, and the 
young plants can be removed from the nursery during 
the following rainy season ; they require some watering 


. till they have attained the height of three feet, after 


which no more care is necessary. This plant grows 
luxuriantly in a clayi-~h. caleareous soil. but very 
slowly in red soil, as I have observed at the Red 
Hills near Madras. I think the difference in the growth 


.in the two soils results from the clayish soil retain- 


ing moisture for a very long time inthe summer, while 
in the latter the young plant is exhausted by the 
strong dry winds blowing then. But I think it still 
possible to cultivate this shrub in red soil with some 
success by adding dry mud from tanks to the soil 
before replanting the young tree from the nursery, 
Cow dung ashes will prove useful round the plant. 
The great difficulty to contend with, however, in such 
soil is the want of water. The cultivation I have 
made for the last few years is quite a success, and 
I have made experiments in both soils, clayey as well 
as red. I shall feel obliged if any of your readers 
will give me some information regarding the market 
current price of this dye in London or elsewhere. I 
think that the high rate of freight from India to 
Huvope will not allow a margin of profit in the ship- 
ment of Divi-divi husks, —Sgarcuer.— Madras Times. 
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LIBERIAN COFFEE, COCOA AND INDIA 
RUBBER, 

A correspondent, dating from a “ Lowcountry Pro- 
ducts ” estate about twenty miles north-eastward from 
Colombo, writes :— 

February is usually the driest month in the year 
over all Ceylon. On the present occasion, and in this 
locality, it could not be called a wet month; but 
there was rain enough to prevent any check in the 
growth of our cultivated plants. Indeed, if I were called 
on to name the period of most rapid growth, dur- 
ing the last twelve months, I would say, from the 
middle of January to the end of February, The 
coffee trees, in their second year in the field, have 
in that time, added two pairs of branches and two 
pairs of leaves on all those pre-existing, and such 
of the cacao trees as were previously thriving have 
made much wood, and got more and more into form. 

The older coffee has had a heavy blossom every 
ten days during the month, and there has been a 
considerable sprinkling on that in its second 
year, and more is still to come. There are no 
abortive flowers. All that open, set, nd, ontrees planted 
in November 1879, 2,000 fairly-established cherries are 
an exceptionally small crop, many of the larger trees 
having or promising more than double this standard. 

The larger cocoa trees produce masses of blossom con- 
tinually, but the few pods that have formed drop 
before they attain the size of acoffeecherry. I have 
about 800 plants, of the Carracas variety, thriving in 
baskets, to fill in vacancies ; but I live in terror of 
the white aunts, when Iam obliged to plant them out. 

The rubber plants, resulting from seed obtained four 
months ago, are now four feet high, most of them in 
flower, and some of them with pods that bid 
fair to ripen their seed. ‘There is now no ques- 
tion about the success of the plant. It only remains 
to be settled whether the produce will pay for collecting. 
Should experience decide this question in the affirmat- 
ive, Ceylon will be able to allay the anxiety felt 
in Europe about where the rubber of the future is 
to come from, As the rubber is not a pernickety plant 
as to its treatment, or the soil it grows in, it may 
be extended over all the abandoned coffee, in the 
lower districts, where the soilis too much exhausted 
for tea, cocoa or Liberian coffee, to say nothing of the 
vast plains of the north and east. 

Cardamoms are rather slow coaches in the early 
stages of which alone I have any experience; extremely 
tender as #evedlings, of slow growth, and the prey of 
very minute insects. They seem now, however, inclined 
to make a start, and so far as I learn, how, shall 
meet with all due encouragement. I am advised to 
plant out wader shade and will do so, though no friend 
to the system of hiding away cultivated plants from 
the light of the sun. In Ceylon, the Arabian coffee 
has long placed the question of shade beyond the 
region of debate, aud the Liberian is asserting a like 
predilection for solar influence. Under even moderate 
shade it becomes a large, open, long-jointed, large- 
leaved, brilliantly-green tree, but it yields litéle or 
no crop. Shade for cocoa is still an open question, 
but the decision will probably turn out the same as 
for coffee. Kveryone who attempts to grow this plant 
where wind blows soon learns that shelter for the 
young plant is a necessary element of success, and, 
young or old—so far as my observation has hitherto 
enabled me to judge—it is as much a sun-loviny plant 
as any of its fellows. Shelter, by all means: tem- 

orary shelter for the young plants, and closely-planted 
fina of jak would answer, or any other 
valuable timber tree with heavy foliage at regular 
spaces across the course of the wind. I name 

202 


jak asthe most suitable tree I know, for shelter belts 
in the lowcountry, but there may be others of 
equal value. In soil fit for Liberian coffee or cocoa 
cultivation, it will reach a height of 20 feet in three 
years; branches low, has dense foliage, and is worth 
money, in the course of 20 years, to say nothing of 
the fruit it bears in the mean time. I have been 
thinking about the ceara rubber for this purpose, but 
its appearance is not favourable to the idea ; it has 
not the look of a good wind-resister, with its sparse 
foliage, and brittle‘looking branches. We will however 
see how it behaves when further advanced. 

The Hemileia has not been spreading lately, and 
some of the plants formerly suffering seem to be 
throwing it off. There are however many to which 
it still clings, and which will furnish abundance of 
spores when the suitable season for its propagation 
arrives. 

It is said that leaf-disease has not killed out one 
Arabian coffee tree in the island, but it killed many 
young Liberian plants here, all grown, from one 
batch of seed hiyhly recommended. I have no doubt 
the liability was inherited from the parent trees, 
and, whatever others may do, I accept the warning, 
never henceforth to take seed from an affected 
plant, 

I saw a curious whirlwind here the other day, 
travelling across the estate from south to north, at 
the rate of about three miles an hour, It was some 
15 feet in diameter at the base; it picked up all 
the loose leaves in its course, carried them fifty or 
sixty feet high, where they gyrated like a flock of 
swallows, and then gradually settled down, as they 
passed out of the influence of the storm. I have seen 
the same sort of thing before, but never had so long 
or so good a view of it. 

Our readers will notice that our correspondent’s experi- 
ence of the rapid growth, and precociousness and heavi- 
ness of bearing of Liberian coffee is consistent with that 
of others, including Mr, Prestoe of the Trinidad Botan- 
ical Gardens. In a very interesting report on Liberian 
coffee, which we hope to publish in an early issue, 
Mr. Prestoe says his fear is the trees may ex- 
haust themselves from bearing too heavily in the early 
years of their existence, and he suggests thinning out 
the cherries. Of course this would mean taking away 
the smaller cherries, if the crop came on at once, as 
in Arabian coffee, but in the case of this wonder- 
ful coffee, the ordinary process of picking must be 
one of constant thinning out. But, no doubt, what 
Mr. Prestoe means is that all the cherries should 
not be allowed to ripen, In the case of cocoa, nature 
seems to interfere so as to prevent the evil effects 
of premature bearing. But, if we understand our cor- 
respondent aright, Ceara rubber trees excel all others 
in precocity. Trees four months from the seed, four 
feet high and mos/ of them in flower! Does this ex- 
perience square with that of other growers, and 
what degree of longevity can be expected for trees 
which flower and even fruit at four months from 
germinating and which will be tapped for the juices 
of their bark ? What our correspondent says about 
jak trees for shelter belts is, worthy of attention, 


The prunings for fodder will be useful as well as 
the fruits for food, while the tree is maturing for 
timber purposes, But mangoes and oranges might 


also be put in with reference to supplying the Colombo 
markets, which will be heavily drawn upon by the 
passenger and mail steamers about to resort to the 
port in increased numbers, 
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AGRICULTURE ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EKUROPE. 
(Special letter.) 
Paris, 25th February. 


At the end of May, the sugar manufacturers intend 
to hold a Congress, when, among other matters, will 
be discussed the comparative value of beet pulp by 
the two processes for extracting the juice and refining 
the latter. In the meantime, the sugar beet growers 
have’ met and exchanged views as to the best means 
‘for cultivating the root &c. In point of practical 
utility, the Congress was very remarkable. What 
are the moet favorable conditions for the culture of 
sugar beet? Deep tillage, in order to have roots 
uniform and not forky; abundant manurings, but 
manures easily absorbed and not rich in nitrogen, 
for excess of nitrogen produces roots poor in sugar 
and difficult to be worked up; sow as early as 
possible, when frosts are no longer to be feared, and 
the soil has been dried after the winter; select good 
seed ; no supplemental manures during the growth of 
the plant, as such develope the bulb at the expense 
of the sugar; above all, no stripping of leaves during 
summer and autumn. Hleven roots to the square 

. yard are considered fair spacing, and it is better to 
have the rows rather distant, and the plants rather 
close. Good seed is essential, and to obtain such, 
the bulbs for bearing ought to be selected under 
normal conditions of growth and analyzed to test 
their richness and purity of juice, for it is possible 
by special conditions of eulture to produce a bulb 
exceptionally rich in saccharine matter, without the 
root being able to transmit that quality hereditarily : 
further, such culture might produce an unbranching 
root, yet the next generation would display all the 
forkiness. 9 08, 

Beet extracts a great deal of potash from the soil ; 
so the necessity of restoring that salt is urged upon 
the attention of growers. A deficiency of potash in 
the soil induces a premature fall of leaves; holes 
in the neck of the root, and a resumption of vege- 
tation in September—which revival takes place at 
the expense of the sugar-cells. Phosphates are ex- 


cellent, and the more so if wheat be intended to 
follow the beet. Some recommend applications of 
magnesia. Respecting the period of sowing: in cold 


regions early sowing is to be recommended, while, 
in warmer districts, the plant is held to resist the 
heat in proportion to its youthfulness. It was ever 
a knotty point what ought to determine the monetary 
value of beet, for till lately it was the only agri- 
cultural product where quality was ignored? To test 
the industrial value of the root was not 
essential factor in price than determining the weight. 
Two methods were proposed; estimating the density 
of the juice, and that is now generally employed, and 


analysing its richness—a process abandoned as being 


laborious and unreliable, although the densimetric 
standard has also its drawbacks. 

The question of pulp did not raise serious dis- 
cussion, as practical stock fatteners corroborated the 
scientists: when the pulp is too aqueous, correct the 
detect by dry rations in increased proportions, The 
sugar interest of France has two grievances: the in- 
land duties and foreign importations. It is proposed 
to double the tax on the bounty sugars of Russia, 
Austria, and Germany, and reduce the tax on the 
consumptive home product still farther. As to levying 
the other inland impost, on the beet-root, as in Ger- 
many, instead of at present on the brut sugar in 
the factory, it was agreed to leave that subject as it is. 

Since June last M. Pasteur has vaccinated 90,000 
head of stock, among which were 10,000 oxen, cows, 
and horses, In every instance his process was suc- 
cessful ; the animals vaccinated escaped the charbon 


less an~ 


malady, while those non-vaccinated fell victims to 
that plague. M. Pasteur, and other who have corrobor- 
ated his view, lays down that the effects of hig 
preservative vaccine do not last longer than eight 
months ; so that vaccination must be repeated annually, 
and that April is the best month for executing the 
Operation. 

Perhaps there is no city in the world, where so 
much is made out of the soil in its vicinity as 
Paris; its early kitchen garden delicacies are pro- 
verbial ; there are veritable fields of asparagus, peas, 
strawberries and violets. Of fruits I say nothing; only 
that they abound. Of late years the cultivation of 
violets has taken an enormous exténsion, as also of 
figs in pots. Nice and Parnia violets have more than 
a rival at present in the rich market gardeners of 
the suburbs. It is not the less singular than true, 
that the inhabitants of the suburbs have to obtain 
their vegetables purchased in the city markets, 
From 1,500 to 2,000 fr. per acre is the net average 
produce of a kitchen garden, The commercial cultiy- 
ation of flowers is also becoming very productive, 
and, as for mushrooms, they are a veritable ** gold- 
diggings.” France alone consumes the esculent to 
the value of nine million francs per year. 

The irrigation of vineyards in autumn is universally 
recognized as efficncious against the phylloxera. Some 
proprietors now resort to summer irrigations, and 
small doses of sulpho-carbonate, At best, such can 
be but a check, as water is an insecticide, and in 
summer it augments the vigor of the vine, by causing 
it to throw out fresh rootlets: but no process can 
so far place the vine beyond the reach of re- 
invasions of the insect, under the form of swarms 
and the hatching of its winter eggs. 

Coco-nut cake is being tried for feeding purposes. 
The analysis of Petermann shows, that it is rich 
(20 p. c.) in nitrogenous substances, 

The reports respecting winter crops are satisfactory. 
No complaints are made respecting wheat, which bears 
up well. Indeed farmers are here so contented that 
their attention is chiefly given to agitations for the 
Suppression of several small and vexatious taxes, the 
making of good roads, and the reduction of railway 
transport rates. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURES. 


Here is a paragraph on the relative value of some 
manures you may think worth preservation in the 
Tropical Agriculturist :— 

EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURES,—Mr. Cardno, Fraserburgh, 
has sent us the following result of experiments with manures 
made by him for turnip crop grown on Kinbog Farm, season 
1881, without dung, four drills 12 yards long by 27 gnches wide, 
in centre of field, the proportion given per acre in each case 
being seven cwt. :— 


Weight 

Tur- Equal Cost Cost 

nips, per per per Description of 

12th Acre to cwt. acre. Manure used. 

Dec, 

Lb. ‘TT, Cwt. Q. L. Ss. D. £ 8. Dz. 

106 2 8 38 24 3 °4«9 1 6 3 Odam’s Super- 
phosphate, 

733 17 12 3 18 4 0 1 8 O Huon Guano. 

71 a ly ee ts ee ks} 6 6 2 5 6 Dissolved Bones. 

68 1466 2 0 aes: 2 10 9 Bone dust. 


Prices of potatoes continue ruinously low. Retail 
dealers offer to deliver orders at 4d per stone. 
Large consignments are being shipped for America, 
A cargo by steamer is to go from Aberdeen to New 
York; another carg>) from Dundee to Baltimore; a 
third of 1,700 tons from Invergordon to New 
York, the last costing less for freight to New 
York than railway carriage to London would 
have been. Large shipments continue to be made 
at Glasgow, and Ireland has been exporting surplus 
crops of her staple tatil. The Belfast correspondent 
of the North British Agriculturist writes:—‘‘The 
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exportation of potatoes to America this year is some- | 


thing extraordinary. ‘he State Line alone during one 
week shipped from Glasgow and Larne 3,000 tons of 
potatoes for the American market and have been obliged 
to refuse cargo. The steamship ‘State of Florida,’ 
which sailed from Larne, took with her the largest 
cargo ever shipped from Ireland to America,” 

The local presbyteries of the Established, Free and 
United Presbyterian churches recently appointed 
committees to consider the proposal to abolish 
fast-days. hese committees held a conference and 
compared notes.. The United Presbyterians were 
unanimous for abolition, the Frees by 21 to 4 were 
also in favour of doing away with the fasts, but Old 
Zion by a large majority objected to any change being 
made, Considerable discussion took place and adjourn- 
ment, without any resolution being comeat. 

A Company has been formed here that is about to 
commence steam trawling. A tidy little steamer of 
75 tons register and 100 horse-power has been pur- 
chased for the undertaking, 


A COFFEE EXCHANGE. 


A coffee exchange is in the process of organization. 
It will be the first of its kind in the world, and bids 
fair to be on important addition to the trade of this 
eity. Articles of incorporation have been drawn up 
and signed by a majority of the brokers and some 
of the jobbers and importers, As soon as the signat- 
ures of the others are secured the organization will 
be proceeded with, There 
enterprise, and the idea appears to be well received 
throughout the trade. 

The intention is to organize an Exchange on the 
model of the Produce and Cotton exchanges, and to 
enact uniform rates of commissions and rules pres- 
cribing grades for coffee imported. Samples of coffee 
will be exhibited by all the jobbers; ‘‘calls” will 
be instituted, and coffee sold for future delivery, the 
same as cotton and grain. 

The object sought is not so much to facilitate specu- 
lation, though this is a feature of the enterprise, 
as to revive and restore the trade of New York. 
Western cities are now importing direc! and often 
undersell New York. Rio de Janeiro, by its cable 


is no opposition to the | 


communication, thoroughly understands our market ; | 


and her merchants, instead of selling to our importers, 
are consigning goods to this market and disposing of 
them through agents Then, auction sales have been 
instituted, which the brokers claim will drive them 
out of the business. Altogether, the trade is said to 
be in an extremely unsatisfactory condition, and is 
rapidly decreasing. The exchange will, it is believed, 


harmonize all interests and furnish a powerful induce- | 


ment to outside buyers to purchase in New York, 

There bas always been more or less speculative 
trading in New York, and cargoes are now sold to 
arrive months ahead. This has, also, to a certain ex- 
tent, been done abroad. 
future trading as well as increase cash transactions. 
The coffee trade is very large, 
worth of coffee is imported annually—New York 
Commercial Bulletin, November 30th 1881, 


COFFEE AND ADULTERATION. 


The Exchange will facilitate | 


About $80,000,000 | 


A slight improvement in the Havre market at the | 


commencement of the week imparted some firmness 
here, and prices lightly recovered for all descriptions. 
Towards the close, however, the public sales showed 
much irregularity, for, while the finest parcels of 
Plantation Ceylon have advanced from 2s. to 4s., low 
to middling grades have slightly given way, and good 


medium qualities have sold without much change. | 


Other kinds haye been more inguired for and have sold 


| 


readily, the demand from the Continent having been 
much better than for some time past. The weak points 
of the market are still the excessive stocks held upon 
the Continent, and the continued enormous production 
in Central and South America, Until, therefore, the 
production is reduced, or the consumption very mater- 
ially increased, there is little probability of prices 
being much higher thaa they are ut present. Itis true 
that the consumption on the Coutinent increased during 
last year about 6 per cent.. but the imports also in- 
creased at the rate of 7 pre cent, 

The ferment among the importers on tle subject of 
the adulteration of cotfee has gathered strength through 
a recent Treasury minute permitiing the importation 
of roasted coffee mixed with other commodities, on pay- 
ment of coffee duty. The exact object of this per- 
mission is unknown, but those who have asked for it 
have, of course, their own interests in view. Vhe im- 
porters of coffee think that these interests must be 
inimical to their business, and they ask why the Go- 
vernment should treat their commodity so differently 
to what they do tea. If tea, mixed with other sub- 
stances, is imported, it is seized and destroyed by the 
Customs’ authorities, whom the Treasury now allow to 
sanction the importation of coffee mixed with any ex- 
traneous matter whatever, so long as the importers pay 
the duty. The revenue officers, apparently, will not 
even require the most general declaration that the collee 
is admixed with anything else, but will content them- 
selyes with receiving the money. Yet, if a retail grocer 
received money for a commodity marked coffee, and 
made no declaration of any existing admixture, he could 
be sent to prison for the offence, even with an article 
with which such extraordinary ‘‘ substitutes” are 
apparently legal. The action of the Treasury has naturally 
intensified the feeling of the coffee trade as to the way 
their commodity is allowed to be treated, They fear that 
the result of the recent order will be thut tue market 
will be flooded with cueap foreign imitations of cutlee, 
and that the public taste will be still further deprayed, 
In any action that may be taken, it is seriously ques- 


_ tioned whether the growers of chicory should not be 


asked to join, for even chicory appears too dear for 
modern ‘‘ coffee,’ and it is quite possible that the 
recent Treasury order may prove even more injurious 
to chicory than to coffee, 

No doubt, vested interests have been created by 
the admixtures which have been allowed with coffee, 
accompanied by only the vaguest declaration tu the pur- 
cbaser of the kind of goods he was buying, and people 
know more or less that they do not get pure coffee, 
and both tbe seller and the buyer haye got used to 
the idea, But the coffee importers argue that it 
would be no more just to allow a baker when asked 
for bread to supply beans, or for a draper asked 
for silk to supply flannel, than for a shopkeeper asked 
for coffee to supply something entirely different—how- 
ever nutritious, or medicinal, or valuable in other ways 
the other commodity may be. If other roots, or fruits 
or seeds, or woody fibres, improve colfee, the im- 
porters of the latter commodity argue that the full 
declaration of the improvers used, could only do good 
to the vendors. If admixtures, on the other hand, 
spoil coffee, instead of improving it, if is argued that 
the public ought to be put on its guard, These are 
some of the arguments freely used in the coffee market, 
but the practices complained of have reached such a 
height, and so many similar things are done under 
the cover of a simple declaration of admixture, that 
very great difficulty would be encountered in any 
attempt to apply to coffee something like the French 
law, by which the proportion of admixture bas tobe 
declared, Ou the other hand, the tnoylish law appears 
to go a long way in the other direction, for it seems 
to cover ninety per cent. of so-called ** admixture ” 
so long as, on some portion of the label, he lact is 
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stated that the commodity is not pure. Whatever 
difference there may be as to any proposal for a change 
in the law—and the subject is too intricate to be 
dealt with here—everyone will agree that the 
coffee trade is justified in feeling uneasy, when 
even the Revenue officers turn against it, and sacrifice 
its interest to those of cheap substitutes. The Board of 
Inland Revenue has been the main defence of the genu- 
ine coffee trade for many years past, but with what coun- 
tenance can their analysts continue to search for, and 
report, on spurious coffee, when the Lords of the Trea- 
sury themselves have signed a minute allowing its impor- 
tation? Is the retailer to be prosecuted for selling 
‘* coffee asin Kamecatka, specially examined by Her 
Majesty’s Customs, and found to contain all the aroma 
of the berry, and to be improved by the addition of 
highly nutritious and delicious substances”? Supposing 
that a retailer were prosecuted, and it was found that 
the packer, without the knowledge of the shopkeeper, 
had put in 90 percent. of charred cabbage stalks or of 
burnt peas, what would the public think ofsucha go- 
vernmental imprimatur, followed by the prosecution and 
acquittal of the grocer? The latter would apparently, 
even in this extreme suppositious case, be quite protected 
by the declaration of admixture on the label.—Produce 
Markets’ Review. 


TEA CLEARING, 

The new Customs regulations will, it is anticipated, 
simplify the payment of duty upon tea, and the 
opportunity is thus a favourable one for considering 
how far the present system of delivery, with the endless 
delays to which it leads, can be improved. In the tea 
trade the “‘weight-note,” a document abandoned in 
moat other businesses, still forms the key-note of 
the system. A tea weight-note, as is well known, is 
an extremely complicated document, for, in addition 
to containing full particulars of the goods, it formsa 
contract, an invoice, and a delivery order. In theory, 
all this is very perfect, but in practice there is so 
much routine that despatch in delivery becomes im- 
possible. In times of pressure the tea trade comes 
almost to a deadlock, and, even when the deliveries 
are small, the delays are quite out of proportion to 
the work done, simply because of the complication of 
the system. 

One of the reforms wanted in the tea trade is the 
abandonment of weight-notes. Payments on account 
should also be made to the actual holder of the 
warrants, and the balance be settled with him at the 
prompt. Deliveries, as with most other trades, 
should be made by sub-orders, and the whole of the 
present complicated system of clearing or delivery 
should be rendered as simple as that in use in coffee 
or sugar. The tea trade, however, is the most con- 
servative in its ways in the Kingdom, and there is 
little chance of such sweeping reforms being carried. 
As the subject will shortly have to be discussed in 


connection with the new Customs regnlations, it is, 


quite possible, nevertheless, that some improvements 
may be effected.—Produce Markets’ Review. 


LEAF-DISEASE AND MR. STORCK’S CURE. 


A correspondent writes :—‘‘I sce the editor of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, in his preliminary observations, 
says that success depends on circumstances ‘ which 
should induce cautious c«axperiment on a small scale 
before embarkation on a large one.’ He, therefore, 
does not regard Mr. Storck’s statements as_conclus- 
ive, These are: ‘that the spores turned dirty yel- 
low and incapable of propagation’ that, if it did 
not ‘immediately kill the spores, it effectually in- 
capacitates them from germination’ and ‘ all disease 
is dead before the fall of leaf,’ All these are strong 


statements, but they are apparently mere statements, 
unsupported by any tests; either of the facts them- 
selves, or of the cause having certainly been the 
carbolic vapour—post hocdoes notnecessarily mean propler 
hoc, and our past experience shows so many cases 
of similar appearances, that the facts could only be 
accepted as effects of the particular cause, after 
they have been themselves proved and the connexion 
established. I well remember a case where the appear- 
ance of the spores in six experimental sealed cases 
was the same in all! ‘The spores in the case where 
no remedial or other process had been carried out 
were exactly the same in appearance as the rest! I 
still consider, after reading Mr. Storck’s remarks, 
that the first step towards a settlement of the ques- 
tion is to prove that mild vapour, harmless to coffee, 
does actually and undoubtedly kill the spore. I haye 
seen the appearances Mr, Storck describes where no 
treatment whatever had been applied. I have also 
seen spores yellow as guineas, when strong vapours 
had been long surrounding them. If any of our plant: 
ing friends should think it strange that the spore 
should be materially more proof against treatment 
than the mycelium, they might be reminded of the 
difference between a seed of ceara and a growing leaf 
aud of\the eame !” 


MR. GRAHAM ANDERSON ON FUNGUS-RESIST- 
ING COFFEE; “G. W.” ON THE “ CARBOLIC 
ACID ” EPPERIMENTS. 


Mr. Graham Anderson of Mysore is a coffee planter 
of such wide experience, so close an observer, and, 
manifestly, so careful a student of plant-life and 
behaviour, that anything from his pen on the subject 
of coffee culture, is deserving of respect and attention. 
In the midst of depression such as never before 
affectea the coffee enterprize in Ceylon, it is cheer- 


-ing to find this experienced and intelligent Mysore 


planter uttering words of confident hope for the future. 
He, at least, does not despair of the revival of the 
sorely-tried Arabian coffee enterprize. No planter or 
intelligent observer can possibly dispute Mr. Ander- 
son’s statement that, in the vegetable world, as in the 
animal, there are causes and conditions which pre- 
dispose to disease. When cholera, for instance, be- 
comes epidemic, it finds its first and its most 
numerous victims in subjects debilitated by drunken- 
ness, wasting disease or innutrition. But unfortun- 
ately the epidemic does not stop there, but proceeds, 
as it increases in virulence, to strike down the 
strongest and those who have most religiously ob- 
served the laws of sanitation in regard to body and 
abode. The deadly fungus has visited our coffee with 
all the destructive effect of an epidemic, and, while 
trees originally weak, or which have become weak 
from improper treatment or want of culture, including 
the application of fertilizing substances—while these 
suffered first and worst, the most vigorous and most care- 
fully and scientifically cultivated do not finally escape. 
As hemileia vastatriz seems to stop short of absolutely 
killing its victiins, contenting itself with reducing 
vitality and fruitfulness to the lowest ebb, of course 
the analoyy with cholera cannot be pushed too far ; 
but it isclose enough, and it might be better for the 
planter in the end if his plants were at once killed 
utright, rather than reduced to an invalid condition, 
equiring constant and expensive treatment with but 
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poor and unremunerative results. If, at the commence- 
ment of the plant-pestilence, some thirteen years ago 
now, (Lytler’s cycle), the plants had been killed, they 
' might have been replaced by the seed of those disease- 
resisting varieties for the existence of which Mr. 
Anderson so strongly contends. As matters stand, the 
existence of such varieties, none of which seem as yet 
to have reached Ceylon, (unless Liberian coffee prove 
an exception*) can benefit only those who have the 
courage now to commence a pursuit on which so much 
of disaster has fallen, The question at issue is the 
existence of disease-resisting plants. Mr. Marshall 
Ward’s contention was that trees which had apparently 
resisted attacks of the fungus, owed their temporary 
immunity merely to position with reference to preyail- 
ing winds and he recommended tree-planting not for 
shade, but for shelter. Mr. Graham Anderson, with 
all his faith in the processes of cultivation and manur- 
ing, has, it will be observed, no belief in the possi- 
bility of warding off attacks of the fungus by 
such ‘‘ mechanical” means as shelter belts. In this, 
we hope, he may be mistaken, We surely, all 
‘of us, in Ceylon, fully believe in the value of 
the ground treatment of the coffee plant, even if, as 
Mr. Marshall Ward said, a certain portion of the food 
supplied to the tree roots went to feed the fungi in the 
leaves. As for root-pruning, the cockchafer grubs 
haye done and are doing only too effectually what is 
equivalent to that process, and we trust that ultimately 
all estates in the colony will benefit, as some have 
already done, when the insect pruners have ceased to 
graze on the feeding rootlets of a plant, the leaves of 
which are simultaneously used as food by the fungus. 
Light pruning too, we imagine, is the rule in regard 
to trees which have not strength enough left to put on 
sufficient wood for a profitable crop. But surely due 
attention to the root-culture of the plant ought not to 
justify neglect of topical treatment, especially when, as 
in the case of Mr,- Morris’s lime and sulphur and 
Mr. Schrottky’s carbolate of lime, the topical ap- 
plication must benefit the soil and so the roots of the 
plants. The vast majority of those connected with 
the coffee enterprize are much more anxious 
to know what will cure the plants already in 
the ground than to learn that ‘‘fresh blood,” in the 
shape of seed from distant sources, might give them 
fungus-resisting trees. That involves beginning de 
novo. Alkalies and phosphates were deficient in the 
period anterior to 1869, and yet there was no visita- 
tion of fungus, Indeed it is certain that never in its 
history had coffee received more justice in the shape 
of cultivation and manuring than in the period when 
hemileia vastatric first developed over the Ceylon 
estates. If the coffee planters violated any law at all, 


it was that, if it exists, in nature’s code, which forbids | 


extensive areas of one particular culture. Certainly 
the effect of the visitation has been to break up unifor- 
mity and direct attention to new and varied products. 
In one of these, Liberian coffee, there seems to exist, as 
yet, very strong evidence in favour of Mr. Graham 


* We believe small consignments have also been 
raceived here of Nalkhanaad seed: Mr, J. S. Mid- 
dleton of Mysore in 1880 having first called local 


attention to this variety, 


) 
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Anderson’s theory of fungus-resisting trees. Our re- 
cent visit to Udapolla, as well as reports of experi- 
ence on other places where the plants are cultivated, 
all tend to the conclusion tat trees of a specially 
luxuriant and dense habit of growth, do resist—at 
least have as yet resisted—the fungus, which may 
prevail in a virulent form on trees in close proximity 
to those which can claim a clean bill of health, We 
ought also to add that, in Capt. Bayley’s experience, 
coffee trees from seed obtained from Mocha are 
specially vigorous and disease-resisting. Seediings from 
West Indies seed, on the other hand, were at once 
and badly attacked. 

Mr, Graham Anderson does not, in the present 
letter, indicate the coffee of any particular district 
as noted for its disease-resisting powers. A writer in 
the Asian (a Calcutta paper) is, however, positive and 
definite, as will be seen by the letter which we quote, 
placing it after Mr. Graham Anderson’s elaborate ar- 
gument, The habitat of the disease-resisting coffee is 
the district of Nalkhnaad in Coorg, and curiously 
enough this coffee resembles the Liberian species in 
great size avd deep colour of foliage. The habit of 
the branches, however, is drooping, or what planters 
call ‘‘ umbrella ” shape, much as we remember Hapu- 
tale plants in 1874. The Coorg plant iseaid not only to 
resist disease but to give crops larger by 25 to 30 per 
cent than ordinary coffee. We believe coffee from seed 
of this variety is now growing in Ceylon, (imported in 
1880) and we should much like to know how far it has 
fulfilled the conditions claimed for it? The state- 
ment as to its superiority in Coorg is strong and 
unyualified. Has any Ceylon planter visited Mr, 
Chisholm’s estates ?* All possible information is calcu- 
lated to be of value, although at present our hopes 
of revival for our old coffee, as a whole, rest more on the 
“cycle”and ‘‘effluxion of time” theories than on anything 
elec. Let us adopt for our motto, however, Mr. 
Graham Anderson’s sentiment: ‘* Nil desperandum.” 


Since’ the above was written the letter of 
“G, W.”, a well-known veteran writer on planting 


topics, has come to hand. His object, it will 
be seen, is to shew that as regards the efficacy 
of carbolic acid in checking and destroying the leaf 


fungus, we are still at the very A. B. C. of scientific 
investigation. This conclusion of our correspondent 
took us by surprise and we directed his attention 
to Mr. Ward’s last report and to Mr, Storck’s paper 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle with the result given in 
the postecript to his letter. But ‘* G. W.” must 
remember that a grave reflection will rest on Mr, 
Ward himself if he gave up his special mission 
in this island, declaring he had done all that was 
in his power to investigate the Hemileia and the 
means of fighting it, while at the same time he 
had not given careful and due attention to the 
virtues of an antiseptic universally admitted to 
be of so much efficacy as carbolic acid. The very ex- 


* Mr. R. H. Elliot (‘the Mysore planter”) attributed 
the freedom of his cotfee from the fungus to “shade” !: 
far more probable causes are the isolated position of his 
property surrounded by forest and the long dry season 
experienced in Mysore. Mr, J.S, Middleton, an old Ceylon 
planter, now holding property in Mysore for twenty years, 
mentioned how an estate of his planted with ordinary coffee 
was snuffed out, and how he had planted again with the 
“Nhakanaad” variety and which successfully resisted leaf 
disease, 
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periments which ‘‘G. W.” desiderates, are just those 
for which we should like to have the aid of the 
Cryptogamist. There is however, a very striking 
contradiction been the experience of Mr. Ward as 
given in his Report (page 523, ‘‘ Tropical Agriculturist,” 
vol. I.,) and the statement of Mr. Storck .(who was 
Assistant to the well-known Botanist Dr. Seeman,) 
which is corroborated, says the editor of the Gard- 
eners’ Chronicle, by independent reliable authority :— 
(this will be found on page 911 of the ‘‘ Tropical 


Agriculturist ” et seq). We 
purposes of comparison :— 
Mr. Ward. 

Carbolic acid is very slowly 
volatile, and with difficulty 
soluble in water, and where 
drops of the acid touch a 
leaf, &c., destruction of the 
tissues ensues. Oarbolic acid 
has, moreover, a powerful 
odour, and it appears to be 
assumed in the experiments 
that the odour is a measure 
of so much vapour passing’ 
off from the mixture to be 
dissolved in the water on the 
leaf. I do not find, however, 
that the destruction of Hemil- 
eia spores in the neighbour- 
hood of the mixture is com- 
mensurate with the alleged 
results. Itis true that, where 
water is in contact with the 
powder, a solution is obtained 
sufficiently strong to kill ger- 
minal tubes, but the diffusion 
of this over the leaf is a very 


give the two passages for 


Mr. Storck. 

An acre of coffee land con- 
tains thirty-six centres of 
vaporisation formed by tin 
vessels to be mounted upon 
short sticks, and covered in 
a peculiar manner, to protect 
the contents from rain and 
rubbish, thereby preventing 
waste and undesirable dilution 
by rain of the fluid contents 
of the vessel. They consist 
of a mixture of carbolic acid 
and water in the proportion 
of from 3 to 10 per cent. of 
Oalvert’s best No. 5 acid, at 
the option of the operator. 
Any strength not exceeding 
25 per cent. may be used, since 
nothing touches the plants or 
the soil, nor injures the ten- 
derest young leaf or flower- 
bud. * * Two Liberian trees 
I simply furnished with a 
small bottle each, partly filled 


slow process. Under any cir-lwith my mixture of only 3 
cumstances the results of ex-lner cent., hung into the angle 
periments with carbolic acidlof the lowest branches. Both 
powder are not as yeb en-|trees have now been per- 
couraging, though I am ofifectly free of the fungus for 
opinion that more might belsome weeks, and not a single 
done with some modification|one of their close neighbours 
of it,* if it were not for thelhas been infected. They 


fact that the accumulated 
powder and solution area source 
of danger at the roots. 


prove to have been completely 
isolated by the treatment, not 
a single spore living to reach 


I will pass on to the des- 
cription of a few illustrative 
experiments before reporting 
further on the larger ones.Inursery, covering about three- 
A sturdy coffee plant, of|quarters of an acre, I pro- 
which two leaves were dis-\ceeded in the 
eased with “rust patches,”!manner:—Judging that with 
was placed in a small war |so small an area as the above 
dian case, the whole of thelf should be working at a dis- 
inside of which was paintedladvantage through the gas 
with a saturated solution of/escaping beyond the limits of 
earbolic acid in water. Inthe|the area and going to waste 
overpowering atmosphere pro-|in every direction, I arranged 
duced the plant was tightlylmy centres of vaporisation a 
enclosed. After 24 hours Iilittle closer than would be 
opened the case and removed|necessary on a large field, and 
the plant: the odour of car- put them 8 yards apart each 
holic acid was so strong, thatlway. The receptacles of the 
one could with difficulty holdjfuid and their covers were 
the head in the enclosurelrepresented by ordinary cups 
Nevertheless, spores takenland saucers, pressing the cups 
from one of the patches ger-lslichtly into the ground and 


and infect the others, al- 
though in some instances 
almost touching. With the 


following: 


minated nominally in 24 hours, 
It is thus clear that in using 
carbolic acid (as with other 
reagents) the germinal tubes 
will have to be attacked with 
a solution of the acid. 


-* Ks, for instance, using the 
weak powder alone on the 
leaves, and the caustic lime 


mounting the inverted saucers 
upon three or four short 
sticks stuck closely round the 
rim of the cups, I left a 
clear space of about 1 inch 
in depth between the rim of 
the cup and the cover. They 
were then charged with a 
dilution of 3 per cent., and 


separately as a top-dressingjthe effects noticeable after a 


to the soil, 


\tow days were most startling, 


| 


Another experiment throws 
light on this subject. A thin 
layer of the mixture of car- 
bolic acid powder and lime 
was sprinkled on the surface 
of the mould around two 
coffee plants, and at once 
watered. The watering was 
continued at intervals for 
three weeks, when one otf 
the plants had but one yel- 
low leaf left, and the leaves 
of the other were pale and 
drooping. The effects of even 
a dilute solution of carbolic 
acid at the roots are disas- 
trous, though in the case of 
a large strong tree they may 
be to a certain extent marked 
by other changes. 

But observations on whole 
estates prove the same, and 
I have failed to discover the 
good effects said to have 
been produced on estates by 
the treatment. That the ger- 
minal tubes are killed where- 
ever a solution of carbolic 
acid comes in contact with 
them istrue;but such a'solu- 
tion is not produced in the 
way described in the experi- 
ments on Peradeniya, Glen- 
eagles, Pallakelle, &c. 

If carbolic acid powder 
could be used with safety, 
it would be more efficacious 
without the lime, which could 
be used with benefit as a 
manure; but in face of the 
fact that whatever external 
application were used, it would 
have to be repeated at least 
every three weeks or so, it 
would be highly injurious to 
permit such an increase of 
earbolic acid in the soil as 
would be the case here. 


Mr: Storck. (Continued.) 
mend a density of 10 per 
cent. The effects of the first 
week’s dense vapour will 
amply repay the extra out- 
lay in striking a deathblow, 
not only against the rust in 
full development but—which 
is the greatest triumph of 
my system—against the my- 
celium of the fungus. This 
first blow will under these 
circumstances save a large 
proportion of the foliage, un- 
less too far gone, by instantly, 
arresting the development of 
the fungus, and killing all 
that may be still alive on the 
dead and dying leaves strew- 
ing the ground. If the dis- 
ease is not visibly present, 
all the better; the carbolic 
vapour will in a short time 
force it to show itself, chiefly 
in the character of dying 
mycelia, and save still more 
or all of the foliage which, 
would have" gone in the next 
attack of disease. *** Choose 
your trial patch right in the 
centre of a good 100-acre 
field, and the experiment, 
‘conducted with ordinary in+} 


The ripe spores with which 
the plants, then some nine 
months old, were fairly reck- 
ing, began to change colour 
from the wellknown bright 
orange to a dull ochre, until 
they subsequently turned into 
dirty yellow and then greyish 
white. They all, instead of 
as usual dispersing, remained 
in a manner glued to the 
leaves, and afterwards drop- 
ped with them, dead, harm- 
iess, incapable of propagation. 
As time went on, all rust 
which came out began to look 
dull incolour and sickly, quite 
different from a healthy crop 
of spores. By degrees pale 
rings round the rust patches 
began to show, indicating the 
circumference of the mycelia 
and where their farther 
development had heen arres- 
ted. In the third month a 
large proportion of the spots 
appeared pale green, whitish 
round the edges, and as if © 
drying up in the middle; 
some pushed out a few sickly 
spores, but very frequently 
none at all. The spots turned 
into dry tissue, and most of 
those leaves, unless too se- 
verely attacked, remained on 
the trees. Thenceforth a little 
dirty-looking rust still con- 
tinued to appear, but the 
presence of the disease, up 
to its complete disappearance, 
was chiefly indicated by dead 
and dying mycelia. From 
what I have witnessed, bare 
contact with the  vaporised 
pe ae seems, if not imme- 
diately to kill the spores, to 
effectually incapacitate 
‘rom germination. From moy- 
ing round in the nursery, 
examining the effects of the 
treatment, as I frequently 
did, I would often go in 
among healthy trees, handle 
their leaves, pull suckers and 
the like, but not a single 
instance of further infection 
took place among those trees, 
Liberian and Arabian, which 
were healthy when the pro- 
cess was started. With grown 
trees, having leaves of denser 
texture and more uniform 
age than nursery plants, 
which are almost always grow- 
ing, the effects, although ap- 
parently slower at the begin- 
ning, are in the end still more 
pronounced. They lose a 
greater proportion of leaves 
at the start, but all disease 
upon them and in them is 
dead before the fall. at once 
neutralising a fruitful source 
of re-infection. In the case 
of fairly vigorous treesa new 
coat of clean foliage, never — 
again to be soiled by the 
devastating parasite, willhave | 
formed by the time the last 
spore has disappeared. 

* ® You may go on charg- 
ing your vessels with a den- 


them 
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telligence and regularity, willjsity of at least 5 per cent., 
in a few months convincelbut, as said above, Il would 
the most sceptical of thejfor the first charge recom- 
value of my method. : 

Mr. D. Morris used carbolic acid in one per cent 
and two per cent solutions, but nothing was said 
in his lectures of the result of his experiments. 
Professor Stevenson Macadam of Edinburgh recom- 
mended in 1879 the washing of the stems and stouter 
branches of the coffee tree with a solution of one part by 
«volume of carbolic acid to nine parts of water, but that 
was with the view of destroying Mr. Morris’s ‘* fila- 
ments,” 


COCOA GULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 


We owe many apologies to the able and experi- 
enced writer of the letter in another column on this 
subject for the oversight which has delayed publica- 
tion of his letter. It is stillin good time, however, 
and well worthy thé attention of those engaged in 
cultivating the source of theobroma, the food of the 
gods, As to having no serious enemies to contend 
with, however, our friend ‘‘W. L.”’ differs toto caelo 
from ‘*W. F. L.,” and thinks mole-crickets and wind, 
especially the latter, most serious enemies for the 
young plant to contend witb. Indeed, ‘“ W. F, L.” 
himself deprecates planting on windy ridges. Our 
own observation leads us to the conclusion that to 
no plant, when young, are tearing winds more fatal. 
Shelter in the earlier stages, is, therefore, in the 
case of this culture, a sine gia non, while ‘‘ W.F. 1.” 
has also found a degree of shade beneficial. If 
cocoa will ‘‘make soil” and continue bearing, as is 
hoped, for sixty years, we can surely wait four years 
for the full bearing stage. For ‘‘cocoa,” as for Li- 
berian coffee, we cannot doubt there is a great 
future in Ceylon, Has the hardier character of the 
**caraceas"’ variety of cocoa been observed: the seed 
of some pods of white caraccas got from Heneratgoda 
have produced the quickest growing and _hardiest 
plants we have yet Seen in the island. 


CINCHONA AND CINCHONA HYBRIDS. 

Amongst papers which have accumulated we find a 
letter, from which we quote as follows :— 

1 have been somewhat amused at Colonel Beddome’s 
report upon cinchona. I cannot see what benefit 
can arise from binging new men continually upon old 
subjects. For my part I can show every connecting 
link from a succiruba pure and simple in every 
gradation until we reach an ordinary _ officinalis, 
calisaya what else you like, i have also had bark from 
both the pubescent and glabrous leaved hybrids 
analyzed with the averageresult of the pubescent form 
proving the richer in quinine, often as much as | per 
cent. above the emooth leaved or glabrous form, the 
analyses having been made by Dr, Paul. I look upon 
these new (?) questions asmatters settled by Maclver 
10 years ago, now to be theorized and brought 
up as new again, owing to the inexperience 
and want of discrimination of one man. My experi- 
ments, 1s regards results, prove Mac Iver to be right 
in all his poits, except in extent, wherein alone, I 
think, he 1s wrong in a sli-ht exaggeration of the 
qualities of his pets. Remove this, and the main facts 
coincide with my knowledge, far more than with either 
Cross or Beddome. Cinchona, asa wild plant, is »s much 
removed from cinchona as a cultivated one as an un- 
educated rustic is from an educated man. I am very 
much mistaken if cinchona has not the power of crosg. 


| gathena; then about a couple of miles down 


| verting into dry, of as good or better 
‘ & 


ing and producing fertile seed, Possibly some special 
kinds have more potent influences in this respect upon 
other special kinds than they have on others, but the 
degree to which this law applies has not yet been de- 
termined, but undoubtedly it exists, 

Another correspondent, however, remains a sceptic in 
the face of all evidence, and writes :— 


‘“‘T have read your article on the hybridity of cin- 
chonas. I am sorry I cannot accept a baseless theory, 
in place of my own knowledge obtained after 16 
years’ close observation of the identical plants now in 
dispute. I will reply in due form, notwithstanding your 
kindly warning, to keep a calm sough. My friend 
‘“W. FY. L.’ (alias ‘New Products’) is sensible as 
usuul, and I am glad to welcome him back at this 
juncture.” 

This mail has brought us the analyses of some barks, 
we had sent to Mr. Eliot Howard for hig inspection, 
and he accompanies the figures with the following re- 
marks of general interest :— 

March 3rd, 1882. 

I cannot say anything about the trees from which 
the bark was taken, except that the analysis seems 
to indicate that they are all hybrids. This isa very 
easy explanation I know and much too freely re- 
sorted to, but in this case it is all I can offer. 

‘“The Spanish botanists and recently Dr. Weddell 
were very careful in their description of species to 
pay particular attention to the barks. This has been 
too much neglected since ir some quarters and conse- 
quent confusion results, 

‘‘T have heard from Col. Beddome, but have not 
received the specimens he promised. I suppose they 
have gone to Kew. 

‘Is the Sark of the (misnamed) magnifolia the same 
as that of pubescens? That of this latter is very dis- 
tinctive. The name C. robusta seems well applied to 
the pubescens of which I have a flourishing specimen 
some 8 to 10 feet high.” 

The Quinologist therefore approves of the name sug- 
gested by Dr. Trimen for the vigorous Ceylon pubescent 
hybrids. In referring to some of the analyses of the 
bark from these hybrids, we shall give particulars of 
the trees. 

ee 


ON THE HILLS OF CEYLON. 


Beyond aud around NaWalapitiya is the re- 
gion of tea, extensive plantations of which are pre- 
paring traffic for the railway which is scoriig the hill- 
sides and passes throtfgh mary abandoned coffee estates, 
Sir. Wm Gregory, inthe discussion on the precarious- 
ness of coffee, took care to say that in his opinion 
we were only at the beginning of discovering the 
various products which could be cultivated in Ceylon. 
Our late Governor would have been delighted had he seen 
what we saw at “‘Strathellie” two days ago : 300 acres of 


| luxuriant tea and a Jackson’s tea roller at work on 


the green leaf, which a Davidson’s Sirocco was con. 
f quality than 
that fired over furnaces of charcoal. To get to Mr, P 
R. Shand’s property the traveller proceeds to Gini- 
the 


| Yatiantote road, and finally along an estate road to 


| but it flourishes under from 100 to 250. 


| 
| 


| Galbodde, or the prospective si 


the right: 9 or 10 miles in all from Nawalapitiya. The 
place is in old Ambagamuwa and was blazing hot 
when we walked over and admired it ; perfect contrast 
as it is to the comparatively low and level tea land we 
saw in Java. Butit can rain there, to the extent of 
220 inches perannum. Tea can grow with 60 inches, 
There is no 
of tea here and at 
‘oss of the large ae 

on old Carolina, Mount Jean, &>, Up here “ack ‘ll 


question as to the actual snecess 
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the way between, as also all the way down to sea-levelf 
tea ise qually successful, and Ceylon will yet be agrea 
tea country. Of that there can be no doubt. Tea drying by 
such machines as the ‘‘Sirocco” removes one of the 
great objections, that of hot, night work, which formerly 
weighed against tea in comparison with coffee, I 
was sorry to learn, en rowte, that coffee grown in 
Ceylon from seed obtained from Nalknaad, in Coorg, 
possessed no immunity from leaf-disease. The ques- 
tions now are, if the variety of Liberian coffee which 
resists disease can be grafted on Arabian and up to 
what altitude it will grow? In Kottiagalla Oya 
valley I saw the great contrast between still vigorous 
old coffee, and some only six years old, but from 
seed of trees enfeebled by leaf-disease. For the 
present, the planting of Arabian coffee is at a stand- 
still, unless there are small exceptions in Uva. 

I have now paid my third visit of inspection to 
Ledgeriana grafts placed on succirubra plants in situ 
and in the open air. There can be no further doubt 
of the perfect success of the discovery which, and 
all the consequences that must result to the planting 
enterprise of Ceylon, the country owes to Mr. Wm. 
Smith. Mr. Moens deals with stocks in flower-pots, 
uses only the tips of Ledgeriana branches, and not 
only one covering of glass, but two are desiderated 
in his process. Mr. Smith grafts in the open air, 
with no shade beyond a bottomless, up-turned basket 
and a bit of sacking. He can graft ripe wood on 
well-grown trees, and not the tips merely, but all 
the branches of a good Ledgeriana tree are available. 

I hope_soon to deal fully with this grand discovery 
which, while conferring incalculable benefit on Ceylon, 
will, I trust, result in fortune to the owner of the 150 
fine Ledgerianas which he says he owes to*seed I gave 
him. Apart from the wonderful analyses, which are 
the true tests, I can say that the foliage-features of the 
trees are just perfect reproductions of Mr. Moens’ 
celebrated Ledgeriana grove in Java, The precious 
seed of the Mattakelle trees is being carefully collected 
by means of calico cages which envelope stems and 
branches. 

Close by them, in a beautiful shady piece of the 
original jungle, the genial owner of the Ledgers (one 
of which he values at £5,000, which, in fact he would not 
part with at that sum,) gave, a few days ago a ladies’ 
and children’s party which was a delightful success 
in the large numbers present and the perfect enjoy- 
ment which prevailed. The Laird of Mattakelle 
is not one of those who despairs because 
depression has overtaken. the Qld coffee enterprise. 
He believes as I do that there is life in the old 
colony yet, and that robust vitality will fully return. 


EXHIBITION OF CEYLON PRODUCTS. 


We are glad to see that our friends in Ceylon are 
setting themselves to work to secure in the museums of 
the island space for the exhibition of the different kinds 
of coffee produced in various countries. Their efforts 
have been backed up, and there has not been much 
difficulty in obtaining the required concession. One 
would have thought that it would have been hardly 
necessary to ask for room, because coffee is a produce 
of such interest to Ceylon that every assistance to 
examine what grows in other places ought surely to 
have been tendered by the Government. As we have 
often remarked, private enterprise does a great deal, 
and will do more, but there are little things in which 
the authorities can show an interest, and which act as 
a stimulus to efforts temporarily checked by bad seasons 
and unfavourable circumstances. The collection of 
natural produc’s is one of these ways of showing 
interrst, and from the means at the command of the 
Government it is very easy for them to bring within the 
observation of planters many things of great use to 


them. Seeking as they are to find some new article to 
add to the producing powers of the country, it behoves 
the Government “to give them all the aid that is 
possible, and, in view of the losses sustained in recent 
years, nothing should be left undone which will con- 
duce to a revival of prosperity. Moreover, the 
expense to be incurred in making such a collection is 
very small, and can hardly be reckoned as anything 
beside the possible beneficial results. It is not too 
much to ask the Government to see to this, but there“ 
seems an amount of supiness and lack of energy in what 
should be the guiding star. They should encourage in 
every way the opportunity for bringing to the notice of 
the planters all and every product which may be in- 
troduced with success into the island.—L. & C. Hxpress. 


MR. EDGAR LAYARD IN NEW CALEDONIA. 


From a long paper in the Field of Feb. 4th, we extract 
a few sentences of some local interest as much on account 
of the writer xs of the substance :— 

In The Field of the 16th April last will be found an 
account of the unexpected fishing I met with in the, 
to me, then unknown river at Moindou, on the west 
coast of this Island. I there and then ‘“‘ promised 
and vowed three things in my name,” and I now 
intend to redeem my promises better than most god- 
fathers ordinarily do. 

First, I promised, if I lived, to go back again; 
secondly, to try the fish with spinning bait and 
artificial fly; and, thirdly, to write and tell my 
brethren of the angle all about it in Vhe Field. 

I wanted to revisit Moindou in the months of 
August and September, when the huge old Erythrina 
trees that grow on the river bottom, or flat, through 
which the river meanders, were in all their glory— 
one gorgeous mass of scarlet and gold, and, as my 
kind friend Mons. Boyer toid me, swarming with parrots. 

I wanted to find one special kind of parrot—Glossop- 
sitta diadema—which I have not yet seen, and which 
is very rare. Alas! man proposes, but God disposes, 

First, I got pitched out of my phaeton, and dis- 
abled my left arm, which leaves me with a perma- 
nent stiff wrist. Then my ‘‘better half” had a serious 
illness; and so it was not till the first days of 
October that I found myself steaming along in the 
lumbering old ‘Croix du Sud,” with her head pointed 
to Téremba. Our voyage was not a very eventful 
one. It was a dead calm, and the only living things 
visible were dozens of a brown-coloured sea-snake, 
which surrounded us on all sides for miles. Some 
were swimming lazily along, others lay motionless 
and heedless of the steamer as she ploughed past 
them; some extended at full length, others coiled up. 

I see a discussionin The Field as to the climbing 
powers of these reptiles. I cannot say I have ever 
actually seen them climbup a hawser or rock either; 
but I have heard so often of their being found on 
board vessels lying at anchor that I have no doubt 
they can climb up a hawser or chain, and I have 
both heard of and seen them in places on land to 
reach which they must have had some power of 
climbing and locomotion. Here they are not dreaded 
as venomous; but in the eastern seas I have heard 
of many accidents. i; # - = 

In my former account I mentioned that one of 
the fishes I caught, a kind of fresh-water herring, 
was said to be very abundant in the marshes and ponds. 

There was a lovely pond, or ‘‘tank,” as we should — 
have called it in Ceylon, within view of the house, © 
It lay right on the boundary line of the coffee plant- 
ation; so one side had been cleared of all but ihe 
gigantic erythrina trees, the other was still covered 
with fine forest, the branches of some of the trees 
sweeping down to the water. The big trees were 
still in flower, a grand mass of colour; and, as the 
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Setting sun shone on the placid water, lit up the scarlet 
of the flowers to a brighter flame, and renderedthe dark 
sombre shade of the forest doubly dark by contrast, 
I thought I had rarely seena more lovely bit of scenery, 
Day’s latest glance on the brown hill beaming 
Lingers like lover, loath to say farewell, 
_ Cradled below, the lake lies calmly gleaming. 
* * *" 


I bade adieu to my kind friends, rode into Téremba 
again, slept under the hospitable roof of the com- 
mandant, and at 4 a.m. boarded the old ‘“‘ Croix 
du Sud,” and ‘‘screwed” back to Noumea. The rain 
that had bothered me almost every day of my atay 
accompanied me to the last. I saw a heavy thunder. 
storm travelling parallel with us along the mountains, 
and as we sighted Noumea it burst over the town. 
Such a violent downpour has, 1 believe, never before 
visited the place; and three flashes of lightning and 
accompanying thunder (of which we rarely have any) 
will long be remembered by the inhabitants. My box 
was full to the brim with birds; I had several new 
birds’-eggs and nests, a lot of land shells, a stock 
of health, and, above all, fulfilled my desire and killed 
fish with the artificial fly in New Caledonia, 

E. L, Layarp, 

British Consulate, Noumea, Nov. 1881. 


AGRICULTURE IN EGYPT AND ON THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
(Special letter.) 

Attention is being drawn to Egypt as a country 
admirably suited for agricultural emigration. Despite 
the bad administration of the country, the advantages 
are many and real, In point of climate, it would be 
perfection forthe farmer. It neverrains, hails, snows 
or freezes, The water necessary for irrigation is 
stored in reservoirs and distributed by canals ; so the 
cultivator can have the equivalent of rain when he 

leases. The Nile marks the limit of fertility : where 
its waters reach not, there the desert commences. 
The soil is in great part derived from the sediment of 
the Nile: it is relatively deep, and, by a little amel- 
ioration in tilling, could be made to yield three 
times more than at ‘present. Hand labor is abundant, 
and costs only half a franc per day, and no food, 
Land can be bought out for fs. 500 an acre, and far- 
ming pays about 5 to 6 per cent on capital. The 
system of cultivation is simple. When the Nile com- 
mences to rise in the middle of June, rice or maize, 
&e., is sown; in autumn, wheat, beans, or clover ; and 
in March, cotton or cane-sugar. Agricultural operations 
can be effected at all seasons, since there are no 
meteorological drawbacks. No manure is employed, 
for the natives dry the excrements of animals for the 
purposes of fuel. The same kind of plough is employed 
- today, as in the time of the shepherd kings, say, 

8,000 years ago: the soil is scratched to the depth 
of two inches: the plough is drawn by two bullocks, 
or & camel and an ass: no care is observed in the 
selection of sowing seeds: the grain is never cut till 
it commences to self-shell; consequently threshing 
operations are easily conducted: the latter are effected 
in two manners ; by a kind of roller armed with knife- 
teeth, when the grain is intended for human con- 
sumption and exportation; the second consists in 
trampling it under the feet of oxen, where the excre- 
ments of the animals also mingle. Cotton is the most 
profitable product to cultivate: but it is very exhaustive, 
become none of it is ever restored to the soil: the 
fibre and the oil are pot exhausting products, but 
the seed or cake, which contains the fertilizing soil 
elements, are also exported to other countries for | 
cattle feeding. Mulberry trees could be grafted and so 

roduce food for silkworms, while the vine could | 
Bo made to yield fruit capitally suited for raisins, | 


and hence meet the want now much felt in the manu- 
facture of wine. Every domestic animal has degener- 
ated in Egypt, save the ass, owing to want of 
adequate food, suitable cars and healthful conditions, 
yreen fodder is much needed in the warm weather, 
and trench-preserved food would admirably fill the 
void. Ordinarily, there is not more than one head of 
cattle for every 30 acres, while in farming districts, 
in other lands, one beast is estimated for 2 to 3 
acres. The drawback is the taxation, which amounts 
to about one-fourth of the total revenue of the land : 
some holdings, and where the soil is of identical 
quality, pay four times higher taxation than the other. 
But this is the result of mal-administration. 

M, Ladureav, Director of the Agronomical Station at 
Lille, has published his annual report on experiments with 
beet, to show that richness in sugar and relatively 
large-sized roots are not incompatible. ‘These desi- 
derata can be obtained by cultivating the plants at 
close distances, securing good seeis, and selecting 
appropriate manure, superphosphate of lime especially. 
These conditions fulfilled, the meteorological draw- 
backs can be counteracted. A question has been 
raised, whether the pulp, the result of extracting the 
juice by the now general process (in France) of 
diffusion, instead of the old practice of pressure, 
demands an increase of dry matter, such as hay, 
chaff, cut straws, &c. The pulp from the press con- 
tains but 70 or 75 per cent of water, while that from 
diffusion is as high as 88 or 90. The augmentation 
of hay, &c., ought then to be about 25 per cent. 

M. Desprez, on his farm of Cappelle, near Lille, 
established a laboratory ostensibly to control the rich- 
ness of the root cultivated on 250 acres, grown simply 
for seed. Some 2,000 to 3,000 analyses can be made 
daily, and-the beet found richest in sugar is kept for 
seed: from 12 to 15 per cent of sugar is what is 
anticipated: roots yielding less are thrown aside, 
Indeed it is every day becoming more and more a 
certainty in beet culture that success depends chiefly 
on the quality of the seed. This secured, the roots 
ought to be purchased proportionate to their richness. 

The French Government organizes and subsidi®s a 
series of regional agricultural shows annually ; they 
are official and so have many drawbacks, one of the 
chief being the constitution of the juries. The 
number of jurors is five, being two, too many, and 
the jury that awards prizes to sheep does the same 
duty towards pigs and barn door fowls. In the case 
of black cattle, matters are still worse: the same jury 
awards prizes to several different races of stock. It is 
proposed to nominate jurors with a special knowledge 
of each class of animals exhibited. It would be well to 
exercise greater severity towards exhibitors who merely 
purchase stock to fatten and carry off a blue ribbon. 

M. Lemorie has conducted a curious experiment to 
determine the ratio between the food consumed by barn- 
door fowls, and the quantity of manure produced. He 
enclosed a cock and six hens of the Dorking breed. <A 
hen, it appears, consumes annually 374 lb. of food, of 
which it excretes 272 lb.: the remaining 102 1b. repre- 
senting that serving for the sustenance of the body. 
The value of the manure was only one franc! 

The phylloxera continues its ravages, and some 
vineyard-proprietors flatter themselves to have con- 
quered the foe. The Government is certainly not 
niggardly in its grants to experimen’ on all agents 
reputed efficacious to destroy the scourge. A very 
cowplete history of the plague has appeared, replete 
witi illustrations of the insect in all its stages: its 
mode of propagation, of attack, and of its ravages : 
healthy and diseased vines are so grouped that it is 
impossible even fora child not to take in the history 
of the calamity. The volume speaks to the eye, and 
must be invaluable wherever a yineyard exists, or 
natural history is taught. 
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PROFITABLE GOLD MINING IN AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. Thomas Cornish, M.£., in the Mining Journal: 
—The late accounts of gold mining from Australia, 
whether in Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 
Tasmania, or New Zealand, are of a most encouraging 
nature, and tend to show the rapid progress the colonies 
are making in developing their resources, and the 
ample room there is for legitimate investment in yold 
mining with every prospect of profitable returns, and 
IT can but think if capitalists and investors would but 
turn their attention to Australian gold mining invest- 
ments they would be more certain of obtaining sub- 
stantial results in the shape of good dividends than 
they are likely to get from other countries which ap- 
pear to obtain their special favour. The colonies that 
have produced such an enormous amount of gold 
during the past 80 years, amounting to over £275,000,000, 
and the gold-fields which are still producing such ex- 
cellent results, are worthy of more serious attention 
than has hitherto been paid them. The Australasian 
Insurance and Banking Record, of Nov. 10, 1881, gives 
the following as a portion of a list of dividend pay- 
ing mines in ‘Victoria :— 

Capital Dividends 


Name of Company. District. paid up. paid. 
Long Tunnel don .. Walhalla £12,000 £786,000 
Pleasant Oreek Oross Reef ...Stawell 21,250 780,742 
Garden Gully United ..-sandhurst 21,614 680,949 
New North Clunes «».Clunes 37,008 487,734 
*Band of Hope & Albion 

Consols a Ballarat 449,000 413,640 
Great Extended Hustlers ...Sandhurst 24,500 336,300 
fHgerton ... tele ... Hgerton 93,750 219,680 
Great Extended Hustlers, 

No. 1 Tribute ... . Sandhurst 4,200 194,600 
Queen’s Birthday ..-Dunolly 6,750 186,750 
United Hustlers & Redan ...Sandhurst 4,800 109,200 
Extended Cross Reef ... Stawell 37,399 95,089 
Clunes Ee ...Olunes 30,000 109,438 
John’s Reef ..-sandhurst 69,300 130,199 
Lazarus No. 1 ie ..sandhurst 48,375 75,379 
New Ohum Consolidated ...Sandhurst 14,000 71,400 
South Olunes 30 ...Olunes 40,000 71,C00 
Ellegmere 2 .. Sandhurst 14,616 73,850 
North Old Chun ...sandhurst 16,200 68,175 
North Johnson’s .. Sandhurst 825 64,425 
Old Chum ade ..sandhurst 10,800 59,062 
Lazarus Company ... «.sandhurst 47,250 51,750 
EHilenboro ... 53 . sandhurst 15,30) 51,300 
Black Horse +. Hgerton 12,750 62,250 


There are many other companies not mentioned, such 
as the Port Philip and Clunes Companies, which have 
raised old from their mines to the value of £1,625,529, 
and paid in dividends and royalty £366,166, as men- 
tionvd in the reports ending June 80, 1879. 


PLANTING ENTERPRISE IN PROVINCE 
WELLESLEY : THE STEAM PLOUGH. 
(From the Straits Times, March 18th.) 


The steam plough has, it appears, been introduced 
into Province Wellesley by Mr. Daniel Logan, Soli- 
citor-General for the Straits Settlements, and who 
is also, the Pinang Gazette says, an enterprizing and 
persevering agriculturist. 
notice is what is called the ‘‘Single Engine Set’ and 
is manufactured by the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Fowler & Co., Leeds. The mode of working is‘as fol- 
lows. ‘To the plough (which is a four-furrowed one) 
is attached two steel ropes, one of which works direct 
into the back winding drum of the engine; the 
other crosses to the opposite side of the field and 
asses round a pulley fixed to a movable anchor, 
tot there if runs at right angles passing through an 
ingeniously fixed anchor and then back again to the 
front winding drum on the engine, From this des- 
cription, it will been that, when the engine is ready 


The steam plough under 


for work, the wire rope forms a triangle, of which 
the engine movable and stationary anchors are the 
corners. 

The plough works between the engine and the move- 
able anchor, and on its arrival at the latter, by a 
neat arrangement it is carried forward a distance of 
eight furrows, and likewise when it reaches the engine, 
it (the engine) being a traction one as well, moves 
forward the same distance. The work we had the 
pleasure of seeing performed was in every way satis- 
factory and much superior to what could have been 
done by the best Chinese coolies both as regards 
quality and quantity ; it was done apparently at a 
moderate cost. and it was apleasure to see the Lalang 
grass so ruthlessly torn up and exposed to the sun. 
During the day of ten working hours it finished the 
creditable area of nearly seven acres. 

We will now place before our readers a rough 
estimate of the cost per mensem, as well as the cost per 
orlong, incurred by ploughing with steam ; in all our 
calculations we take as our data that the plough can 
only work nine months during the year and twenty 
days per month. 


Estimate of expenses of steam plough 


per month. 
Depreciation on cost $6000 


at 12 percent, per annum... ... $ 60.— 
/ Interest ; 5 45,— 
Engine Driver’s wages 35.— 
Coolies &c. &e. ... BS) 36,— 
Firewood at 800 pieces per day 120.— 
Oil, Tallow, &. .... econ 20.— 
$320. 

* 


20 days’ work at 8 acres per day 160 acres 
Cost per acre oe es SERA Ses $2. 
Cost per day aa reed oes $16. 

To do the same work per day it would take 200 
Chinese coolies, and, calculating their wages at the 
lowest figure at 20 cents per day the cost would be 
forty dollars, or more than double what it cost by 
the steam plough. 

Besides ploughing, the engine can be used for har- 
rowing, pumping ‘water for irrigation, and thrashing, 
if necessary. 

We have considered and looked at the bright side 
of the question. As we have said every thing worked 
satisfactorily, the soil was dry and not over stiff, the 
weather favorable; but ona previous occasion, when 
we saw it at work, frequent stoppages had to be made 
owing to the plough sinking into soft soil : this might 
be remedied by constructing a lighter machine, but at 
the same time equally as strong; this is, however, a 
matter for the consideration of the manufacturers. 

In addition to the steam ploughing machine above 
mentioned, Mr. L. C. Brown, of Glugor, has lately 
imported what is called the Lalang grass cutter, 
which is a machine intended to be worked with either 
apair of bullocks or a single buffalo, bat, judging 
from a trial recently made in a plantation at Balow, 
buffaloes would no doubt be more suitable for work- 
ing the machine. 4 

In a little under two hours, one orlong of thick 
Lalang was cleared, which was deemed exceedingly 
satisfactory. Owners of coconut plantations well 
know the difficulty and expense of keeping their 
plantations clear with cattle, now that disease is so 
rife; and, Indian labour being expensive and scarce, 
this machine is no doubt of great importance, seeing 
that it can be managed by three coolies and one 
buffalo, and, iv a fair day’s work, four to five orlongs 
could be cleared, although we understand that in several 
plantations some expense would first have to be in- 
curred in levelling the ground and getting rid of the 
white ant nests, which are very numerous and £0 
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hard as certainly to break the knives of the machine 
should they come in contact with any of the mounds, 
There is another use to which this machine may pro- 
bably be put, 7. ¢,, in gathering the paddy crops. 

We understand that certain Chinese planters, who 
were present at Mr. Brown's trial of the cutter, were 
so satistied with the result, that they have desired 
him to procure from England cutters for their ree- 
pective estates. 

The machine is a very light one and not at all ex- 
pensive; the blade is so arranged that it mows about 
three feet at atime and continues its action as the 
animals drawing it walk along. The men required 
are a driver, a machine-guide, and another cooly to 
oceasionally clear the blade when coming in contact 
with roots but two men would be enough after some 
practice, 


Fiyrna Foxrs anpD MANGors IN NorTH QUEENSLAND 
are thus noticed in the Mackay Standard :—Owing 
to the severe depredations of the flying foxes, the 
crop of mangoes is suffering greatly Tne fumes of 
sulphur have the effect of causing them to fall off 
their camps during the day time, and probably they 
would avoid orchards at night where a moderate 
amount of sulphur fumes are floating about, The ex- 
periment is worth a trial. 

EARLY FLOWERING or C. OFFICINALIS AND REMOVAL 
or tHE Biossoms.—A correspondent writes :—I have 
noticed what you bave said from time to time 
about C. officinalis dying out in the second and 
third year. Tam glad to say that on this estate 
we do not suffer in that way. I have some 44 to 5 
years old quite healthy and strong and only trees in 
damp situations die off. Weare troubled with our 
C. officinalis trees seeding in two years and even under ; 
that is a proportion of them do so. I have cut off 
a great deal of flower and seed, and I believe the 
trees have improved since that was done. 

Progress in Jonorr.—Mr. R. W. Fowke writes, 
under date March 9th.—‘‘I am felling a sbade clear- 
ing for cacao, I have about 120 acres down, but it 
is not all cleared. My district is in the opposite 
direction to Pulai, and the highest point is only 300 
feet above sea-level. My bungalow is about 30 feet 
above the sea, but the thermometer st half-past 5 
in the morning frequently registers only 69 degrees. 
This, I suppose, you would consider low. I saw a 
letter in the 7. A.,; saying that the safest way of 
sending cacao seed was packed in sawdust. I have 
had two batches (the seeds out of 1,000 pods); 
both batches were complete failures. I found that the 
bo packed in shavings bad the fewest percentage of 

ad ones.” 

CINCHONA IN JAvA.—‘‘ Batavia, 1st /eb.—From the 
official report on the Government chinchona culture 
in Java tor the 4th quarter of 1881, we take the 
following :—In November abeginning was made with 
planting out, and the number of plants growing in 
the prepared ground was thereby increased by 65,220 
Ledgerianas, 54,000 officinalis and 40,000 succirubias, 
These plants grew vigorously after rain had fallen, 
Formerly it was always noticed that chinchona trees 
in general, but especially the Ledgerianas, flowered 
abundantly after a regular long-continued dry season. 
The same circumstance also happened in the period 
under report. The trees originally planted are now 
almost all covered with blossoms, so that in October 
next abundance of seeds may be expected. As soon 
as the present wet weather admits of it, a beginning 
will be made with the partial peeling of the trees. 
The whole bark crop of 1881 amounted to fully 165.000 
Amsterdam pounds. ‘This quantity was despatched 
from Bandong in December last, in time to be sold by 
auction at Amsterdam in April next.—//andesblad, 


LeDGERIANA SEEDLINGS AND A Swat~ ENnemy.— 
Some of the merchants in Colombo who went to 
expense and trouble to give a fair trisl to the 
early packets of the ‘‘ precious seed” from Java, 
bave found to their disappointment that although 
nearly all the eeed germinated, the young plants have 
been killed off. In one case, the seed was sown in boxes 
carefully attended to daily in the Fort office, and 
everything promised well until the dying down began. 
An examination with the microscope shewed a tiny 
spiral snail to be the enemy, and this experience is 
a warning to have the soil used for such purposes 
carefully selected and baked beforehand to kill off 
insect life. 


THe Epreiiiry or Corr Rorrhas recently been proved. 
In lat. 43 N,, long. 143 E., a boat containing \he capt., 
his son and eleven men, the crew of a Japanese 
fishing vessel, was picked up by the ‘‘ Abbie Carver.” 
Their vessel had been blown out to sea and capsized 
in a storm, and they had been in the boat fifteen 
days wheu the ‘Abbie Carver” fell in with them. 
For ten days they had eaten nothing but coir rope 
boiled in salt water. When rescued the fishermen 
kad a fire in their boat anda large pot on the tire with 
rope boilingi in it. The men were in an exhausted 
condition when taken on board the barque. Medi- 
cine and nourishment were administered to them, 
and they subsequently regained their strength.— 
Madras Mail. 


CINCHONA PLANTS ON THR SIDE OF THE MAHAWILA: 
GANGA.—A correspondent writes to us:—‘‘ In survey- 
ing the MahavillagangaI have come upon three young 
cinchona plants growing together, below flood level 1 
fear: I believe them to be robustas but am not sure. 
What will you advise me: to chance their removal into 
the jangle or leave them alone where they are. Being 
near the Bellihuloya, where lots of jungle is available, it 
would be interesting, I take it, to see if these plants 
would flourish and how grow at this elevation. I 
this is at all interesting, I will take the elevation &c,” 
The fact is certainly interesting, and, if the plants 
can be taken up with masses of earth and placed beyend 
danger from floods, it would be interesting to watch 
their progress, 


Lower MaAsKEtiya, 19th March.—We had a nice 
blossom out on 15th and 16th, which seems to have 
set well. Thisis No. 3 (a small one end of January and 
small in February), and now we have a very fine one 
in spike, which only requires a few days like today 
and yesterday to bringit out. Seasonabie weather now 
will give us a good crop this coming season There 
are a few estates thatcannot give crop. “They say it 
is grub. If so, why not catch the bettles now flying at 
about six o’clock every evening in millions? Those 
who do not believe that catching beetles does good, 
should go and see Forres estate. The portion said 
to have been most affected by grub is now the best 


coffee on the estate. No one now would believe that 
at one time it was, as described, the very worst 
in the district. Now I will defy any field of cotfee 
in Ceylon to beat it, in appearance or show of spike 
| Unless seen, no one canform any idea of the numbers of 
| beetles that come out of the grourd. Watched from 
| a road looking up a line of coffee it ems like a 
} swarm of bees msing out of the soil in any patch 
| affected by grub. Monday night’s catch was 272 
chundoes (3 toa measure), 550 to each chundoe gives 
127,600 beetles. G cents a chundoe [| pay; dear, but 
| worth it. Maskeliya planters sbould all join in trying 
to reduce this plague, if we cannot destroy it. [have 
sero a good deal of cinchona in Inany distri , and 
I think our succirubra and hybrids can ld their 
own against allcomers, Not to speak of > ndrew's 
| Mahanilu Ledgerianas, which are worth -eeing, and, 


| still more to the point, money also, 
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Goyyespondence, 
ee Bi oes 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


COFFEE CULTIVATION AND LHAF DISEASE, 
BY A MYSORE PLANTER. 


DrEar Sir,—As one who has for many years devoted 
attention to the cultivation of coffee, I feel you will 
most obligingly permit me tojoinin therenewed friendly 
controversy about leaf-disease and to offer a few more 
remarks in support of my long-cherished opinion both 
as to the existence of special predisposing causes for 
the attacks of fungoid parasites and as to there being 
Ways and means of raising trees from well-prepared and 
carefully-selected seed of hardy varieties, which will 
at any rate to a certain appreciable extent, have dis- 
ease-resisting powers. 

Having maintained in all my essays and letters 
during the last six years that constitutional debility, 
either hereditary or acquired, renders the plant more 
liable to disease, and that this susceptibility increases 
in a corresponding ratio to the persistence with which 
we continue either to propagate from a deteriorated 
stock or maintain a system of imperfect cultivation of 
the soil, or neglect to supply those constituents which 
frequent crops of coffee are known to remove from the 
land, { do not desire to escape from a just share of 
any censure which I may deserve for continuing to 
believe that all remedies must go into and affect the 
soil so as to strengthen and invigorate the constitution 
of the plants. 

As you are aware, I have advanced a theory that 
Hemileia Vastatrix finds the best conditions for its de- 
velopment during the abnormal continuance of an 
otherwise transitory condition of the starchy and 
sugary constituents of the cell-sap, and I have ventured 
to assert on the authority of certain humble attempts 
at experimental observation, that a want’of alkalics and 
phosphates in an available form, at certain seasons of 
the year in a soil in defective mechanical condition, 
is at least one of the principal causes of our troubles. 

As fungi without exception present the p:culiarity 
of never forming starch (Sach) 1 have concluded that 
itis probable fungoid parasites obtain their food in 
the most suitable form from such hosts as are tempor- 
arily (if I may be permitted the expression) either of 
a lymphatic temperament, or are unable to obtain a sup- 
ply of some staminal principles in sufficient abundance 
for their requirements. 

J am faz from believing that our soils are suffering 
from absolute exhaustion, but I venture to think that 
each variety of plant’of the same species undoubtedly 
possesses different puwers of collecting from the land 
an adequate supply of inorg nic” plant-food necessary 
to maintain certain obscure functions in healthy ac- 
tivity. We know that healthy plants contain more 
alkalies than weak ones (Harman) and agricultural 
chemistry clearly points out that it is rather the con- 
dition than the quantity of the elements of plant- 
food which influences fertility. 

Lhave carefully perused the able anc elaborate re- 
port of the Government Cryptogamist, together with 
the interesting explanatory letter wbich appeared in 
your issue of the 13th December, and I feel that every 
planter is placed under the deepest obligations for the 
untiring zeal and ability which has been brought to 
bear on the investigation of the scourge, and for the 
courteous manner in which tle arguments and -uggest- 
ions of others, who have interested themselves in the 
mat‘er, are dealt with. 

Taking advantage of the encowrayement offered, I 
am induced, although with the greatest diffidence, to 
venture a few remarks on certain points touched upon, 
in the explanatory letter above referred to, which 


— 


having appeared in your columns, I presume may be 
considered debatable :— 

“It should be remembered that the crop obtains its 
principal nutriment from the leaves just as does the 
fungus and unfortunately both take similar materials.” 

A most important consideration is involved in this 
observation. Although the plant and the fungus may 
require similar food-materials for their principal natri- 
ment, still surely each can only utilize them under 
special favoring conditions. If this is not the case, 
there can be no further use for studying physiology. 

The planters’ prospects are indeed poor, if the only 
requirements of the fungus) are a supply of healthy 
coffee cell-sap and little moisture. . 

Why was this not the case before? 

We know that the ash of the coffee bean contains 
potash, lime, and magnesia, together with phosphoric 
and sulphuric acid, and we are taught that these 
constituents are required for certain physiological 
purposes in the economy of plant-life, and, although 
it were impossible to gain accurate information re- 
garding the likes and dislikes of Hemi cia, I entirely 
fail to comprehend why the investigation connected 
with the nutrition of plant-cells, even though it should 
require the ‘‘appliances only to be found in the 
well-equipped laboratories of Hurope,’ should be for 
an instant considered as unworthy of peculiar atten- 
tion, when making further research relative to the 
pest under notice. 

_ The following extracts from Sach’s Text-book on 
Botany explain what I mean :— 

“The combivations of food-materials must be sub- 
ject within the tissues to progressive changes of posi- 
tion in addition to and in consequence of their chemi- 
cal transformations,”—‘‘ The nutrition and growth of 
all plants hitherto examined for this purposeis impos- 
sible or abnormal if any of these elements are want- 
ing.”—‘‘Tne constant occurrence of compounds of 
phosphoric acid in company with albuminoids as well 
as of potarsium salts in organs containing starch and 


sugar, points towards definite relations which they may 


possess to those chemical processes that immediately 
precede the processes of construction in plants. 

“* Nobbe has recently shown that if plant-materials, 
otherwise complete, but possessing no potassium, 
are supplied to plants (as buckwheat) they behave 
as if they were absorbing only pure water instead of 
a solution of food-material. They do not assimilate 
and show no increase in weight because no starch can 
be found in the grains of chlorophyll without the 
assistance of potassium.” ‘ 

Professor Worthington Smith on Peronospera In- 
festans says:—‘‘I have got my most abundant 
materials from the tuber when soft and almost trans- 
parent like painters’ size; in this state the starch is 
utterly destroyed and what is more curious there is 
no offensive smell. The tuber frequently decomposes 
with a horrible feetor and turns whitish inside ; the 
starch is then all present and not much injured and 
very little indeed can be seen of the fungus.” 

“* Predisposition to infection implies that the tree 
must have undergone some profound in ernal change 
before it could be attacked * * * Healthy coffee is as 
easily infected asany other.” 

The analogy which exists’ between the life of a 
plant and that of a human being must of course be 
treated with caution; but is nevertheless useful for 
explanatory purposes. The various works I have con- 
sulted lead me (however erroneously) to believe that 
the word predisposition as generally understood does 
not imply the absolute necessity for any such extreme 
condition; but may simply mean either an acquired 
or hereditary fitness, liability or adaptation to admit 
of any change, affection or influence under certain fayor- 
ing conditions, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would haye been insufficient to admit of a similar 
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effect. Thus we read in Harper’s—‘‘ Physician’s Vade 
Mecum:”. ‘There are original and acquired differences 
between man and man consequent on the various and 
complicated influences to which the body is exposed 
in all states of society” and there are certainly 
analogous distinguishing peculiarities among plants of 
the same species, 

In the same manner, therefore, as in the human 
being, ‘‘a want of power to assimilate one or other 
of the staminal principles may often be traced to 
hereditary predisposition or to those causes which impair 
the general tone.” (Harper). Isit unreasonable to sup- 

ose that certain obscure functions of the plant may be 
influenced by errors in cultivation, or by long-con- 
tinued neglect of those precautions which are known 
to every horticulturist as calculated to prevent the 
gradual deterioration of stock ? 

“A residence in large towns tends to reduce the 
strength and vigour of the frame and predisposes to 
disease characterized by want of tone and power. Next 
to impurity of air as a cause of diminished health and 
vigour comes scanty and unwholesome food * * *, 
A diet not merely unequal to the wants of the frame 
but unsuitable to the age or destitute of some essen- 
tial element of the growth of the body.” 

“‘The constitution may have been brought by the 
continued action of one or more causes into a state which 
shall cause the disease itself to assume a more or less 
severe form or even to depart in some respects from 
its usual characters and course.” (Harper. ) 

I presume al] will allow there are such things as 
deteriorated stock, hardy varieties, &e. My own ex- 
perience of 19 years as a planter leads me to entertain 
the opinion that the bonefits resulting from a change 
of seed and variety have only to be known to be pro- 
perly appreciated. When we have to deal with ordin- 
ary well-conditioned coffee, much may be done to 
modify even a constitutional tendency to disease, and, 
as a proof of this, we have only to notice the superb 
improvement which follows even the holing operation 
in a field of very old coffee about to be entirely re- 

lanted, or the beneficial effects resulting from efficient 

igging, draining and mixing of the soil. 

All these operations, however, can at the best only 
be regarded as measures calculated to give temporary 
success by assisting nature the more rapidly to give 
upto our trees the store of plant-food in our sou. 
Under any rational system of coffee cultivation the 
use of phospho-nitrogenous and alkaline manures must 
have special attention; otherwise sooner or later a 
want of tone or some other indication of decreased 
vitality will inevitably result. 

Owing to the varying conditions of climate and 
the immense number of poorly-worked native estates, 
Mysore is peculiarly well suited for making accu- 
rate cbservations relative to the influence of culture 
generally. 

Even the most casual inspection of one 


or two 


densely shaded native properties will at once dispel | 


the idea that there is any chance of mechanically 
preventing infection. 

I have had under my observation several large fields 

of apparently magnificent old coffee under which the new 

* varieties have long since been successfully established. 

Leaf-disease annually attacked the old trees in 

September, but the plants below, although in a posi- 


‘tion to catch every spore that was shed from the | 
umbrella above, generally remained perfectly free 
from disease, 

If therefore plants which have been raised from 


@ change of seed do not possess some peculiar dis- | 


ease-resisting power, it indeed 
among the thousands of plants under 
observation it should be invariably 


is strange 


my careful 


that | 


found that every | 


sheet of luxuriant coffee in September is composed of | 


trees raised from carefully selected and imported 


| 


seed, while every uninviting collection of plants at- 
tacked with Hemileia is found to belong to that var- 
iety which has been persistently propagated from 
old trees which have been growing in the same soil 
for the last 25 years. 

It is quite true that even the hardiest varieties 
somelimes get slightly attacked later on in the season; 
but generally only during, or after, a heavy crop, or 
in places where there is either an undoubted want of 
manure or of some measures for mitigating those re- 
sults which are clearly attributable to peculiarities 
of the mechanical or physical condition of the soil. 

Under tbese circumstances, I fail to see why it should 
be either rash or unreasonable to infer thatthe hard- 
ier variety has certain disease-resisting powers, which 
are only placed in abeyance when the constitution of 
the plant is obviously suffering from debility; or to 
think thatthe older class of trees has suscepti- 
bilities which are more readily influenced by 
less perfectly understood causes, 

Be it simple recuperative energy or actual disease- 
resisting power, it matters little, so long as the fact 
remains that one tree is virtually free trom disease 
at the most critical period of its growth, while the 
other is unable to mature a crop owing to the im- 
mense loss of foliage. 

If the experiment of growing coffee plants in ‘* baked 
soil from England” was not calculated to weaken the 
constitution of those plants, on the leaves of which 
the fungus was successfully cultivated, planters, how- 
ever reluctantly, must in the future believe that any 
sort of soil will do for coffee. 

Personally I am led to take a most favorable view 
of the future of coffee cultivation and cannot for an 
instant bring myself to believe that Hemileia is an 
unconquerable enemy. Just as there are hardy and del- 
icate varieties of garden plants and vegetables, so are 
there several different sorts of coffee which can be in- 
troduced without any very great difficulty. Each variety 
differs in appearance, habit and requirements, At 
the same season of the year, in close proximity to 
each other in the same soil, and subject to an identical 
system of culture, the representatives of one sort in- 
dulge in vigorous growth, while those of the other sort, 
although quite as bealthy in appearance, are at a 
stancl-still. Karlier or later on in the season, no such 
difference is noticeable. 

This must certainly be the result of some peculiarity 
of constitution and doubtless disease-resisting power 
may be attributed to a similar cause. 

1t is well, while considering this subject, to carefully 
regard assimilation, growth and nutrition as distinct 
processes. 

Experience clearly proves that hastily-grown ill- 
nourished plants possess the least disease-resisting 
power, and we tay therefore often truly say that trees 
which are outwardly the picture of health are just 
as liable to attacks of fungoid disease as any others; 
but who shall be the judge as to whether constitu- 
tional vigour actually exists or not? It is surely 
reasonable to believe that, while assimilation, growth 
and nutrition proceed simultaneously, parasitic fungi 
have less favorable conditions afforded for developing 
in the living tissues of our trees. Visible lethargy 
frequently succeeds a period of excessive growth, and 
doubtless when a healthy-looking plant is suddenly 
attacked with disease it is during the period when vital 
activity is diminished. 

The use of tonic and alterative manures would 
therefore appear to be clearly indicated, and al 
though slowly acting preparations, which would neither 
force the plant nor fail to give it support at critical 
yeriods of its growth, are of paramount importance 
for use early in the season, stul we must also keep 
in hand some rapidly acting agent for all cases of 
emergency, Kach operation of culture must also be 
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arranged so as to help the plant to tide over that brief 
period during which leaf-disease does so much damage, 
Heavy pruning, which induces the rapid extension of 
immature succulent shoots, must assuredly be discon- 
tinued as calculated at least to cause subsequent de- 
bility. Although much mischief has been done by 
hacking and cutting the roots, still this should not 
prevent systematic root-pruning being regarded as an 
indispensable operation of culture, although one which, 
to perform properly, requires a little extra supervision. 
Having read the superb lecture recently delivered by 
Professor Pasteur on the wonderful influence of oxygen 
in maintaining ‘‘ a mycelienne culture ” of the minute 
organisms which are associated with anthracoid disease, 
and’ Professor Claude Bernard’s graphic account of tbe 
destruction of the yeast fungus by the same agency, 
the idea suggests itself that it may yet be found 
that the oxygen evolved from the stomata of healthy 
leaves during the process of assimilation has at least 
some power of restraining the advance in the develop- 
ment of those vegetative processes of Hemzlcia which 
not being parasitic are comparatively harmless. A\l- 
though, owing to my limited experience relative to 
the use of chemical manures, I am naturally desirous 
to express my views with the greatest possible diffi- 
dence, yet the humble experiments which I have 


already conducted have given me very great encour- | 


agement to continue my study of the effect of phospho- 
nitrogenous and alkaline preparations in checking 
fungoid disease, and in conclusion I would venture to 
hope that, before my brother-planters agree to ac- 
knowledge Hemileia an unconquerable foe, they will 
at least try on a small scale some of the remedial 
measures indicated by me. 
GRAHAM ANDERSON. 


Barguai, Mysore, February 1882. 


COFFEE: ‘‘NALKNAAD.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ ASIAN,” 


Str,—Though, in the heading of your paper, only 
tea and indigo of planting industries are mentioned, I 
hope you will accept a letter about coffee, in which I 
will give some slight account of a new variety, which 
seems likely to produce a revolution in the planters’ 
favour. ie 

Tis variety is termed the ‘‘ Nalknaad,” having first 
been found in the district of Coorg. The leaf is broader, 
thicker and of a darker green than any coffee leaf I 
have seen, except that of the Liberian. The branches 
neither sweep upwards, like the Manzerabad variety, 
’ nor are they horizontal, as in that of Ceylon, but droop 
all round the stem like an umbrella. This gives each 
shrub the appearance of a small, softly-rounded bil- 
lock, clothed with intense dark green ; in spring covered 
by the bridal veil of blossom, and in autumn, like ‘‘the 
rowan tree,” with berries red. This variety has 
hitherto resisted the leaf-disease, and been unhurt by. 
the borer. In the opinion of those most qualified to 
judge, it has a stronger and more enduring vitality 
than any coffee we have as yet seen in India, and 
quality, perhaps, most valued by planters, yields from 
25 to 80 per cent. more crop, y 

A new variety, however, it is not; very possibly, 
indeed probably, it is the oldest variety in India, but 
new to Europeans. The Arabs have traded with the 
“Western Coast of India for thousands of years, Likely 
enough, long before the days when they brought the 
spices of Ind to the Queen of Sheba, and carried the 
gold of Devala to adorn the temple of Suliman Ben 
Daud, From their intercourse with the women of the 
Coast, a race called Moplahs has arisen. They are 
strict followers of the Prophet of the Sunni sect, and 
have much of the Arab in look and demeanour, These 

Moplahs to this day look upon, and talk of, Arabia 


as their proper land, much as men born in Australia | and was sold,” in your February issue, I feel it is but 


still call England ‘‘ Home.” Now the legend in Coorg 
is :—In prehistoric ages some of these Moplahs, who 
had obtained Mocha coffee seed from the Arab sires, 
sowed it in the wilds ot wWalknaad. For long years 
the Moplahs tried hard to keep this industry in their 
own hands, They told wild legends of the fearful 
death and doom which would descend on any at- 
tempting to interfere with it except true believers. 
Richter, in his history of Coorg, says :—‘’‘Its suc- 
cessful and profitable cultivation was at first con- 
cealed from the Coorgs. But these were shrewd 
enough to find out for themselves that, whilst none of 
the fabled fatal consequences followed the cultivation 
of the shrub, there was a ready and lucrative sale for 
the produce.” 

When Stewart, Mann, &c., settled in Coorg about 
1854-57, they introduced the Ceylon and Manzerabad 
seed, and the whole of Coorg—in European hands— 
was rapidly planted up with these varieties. For a 
time all went comparatively well, but about 1866 
came the borer. This pest, often iv a single season, 
left whole estates filled with nought but bare sticks, 
that might never bud nor blossom more. Then in 
1871 the terrible Hemileia Vastatriz, or leat-disease, 
attacked the plant in its lungs, weakening it till it 
could barely live a faded, feeble life, unable to 
ripen crop. : 

Over twenty years ago, at his residence in Mer- 
cara, Mr. Mann planted a garden, one acre in extent, 
with seedlings from Nalknaad. This one acre has con- 
tinued to give crops of from ten to thirty cwt. to 
date. It now seems in full health and luxuriance, and 
all this time has never been, so to write, either sick 
or sorry. In 1867 a 64-acre block was planted on an 
estate called Pallikerry with seed from this garden. 
In 1872, Mr. James Chisholm, of Elk Hill, planted 
Hunchi Betta coffee estate with seedlings from the 
Pallikerry clearing. This estate—Hanchi Betta—the 
present writer has seen, and can speak to the fine 
appearance it has ever had, even toa superficial observer, 
while its crops have always been the highest in the 
district. When sold after the late Donald Stewart’s 
death, it brought a price, I believe, unparalleled in 
India. 

As Mr. Chisholm was the first to discern the super- 
iority of this variety to all others, so he has been 
the most energetic in its cultivation. On writing to him 
for information he replies :—‘‘ Since 1874 I have planted 
nothing ese, and have now over a thousand acres 
growing the same umbrella-shaped tree.” He further 
writes, that the demand for this variety is yearly 
increasing, and that he has had enquirers from such 
out-of-the-way places as Fiji and Perak, as well as 
Ceylon, and all the planting districts of India. 

1 think the subject well deserves the attention of coffee 
planters everywhere. It may be that by this means 
the long unprofitable lane in which they have been ~ 
walking since 1866 may find a turning, and the white 
blossom of the Nalknaad coffee be the silver lining — 
of the cloud that has so persistently overshadowed 
them. I sincerely hope it may. Forthis end I write, 
and because I believe the Astanis tore widely read 
in all the various coffee districts than any other paper, — 
I write to you. q 

I am not, as I dare say you are aware, engaged — 
myself in coffee cultivatiof#, and may add, am neither 
directly nor indirectly interested in coffee, except as 
a beverage. ACaliimits 
Camp Kutempolli, 31st December 1881. 
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GERMINATION OF CINCHONA LEDGERIANA 

SEED: CALISAYA VERDE NO. I. ] 
Igoor, Munzerabad, Mysore, 8th March 1882. 

Drar Sir,—Seeing the letter of ‘‘One who bought 
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justice to Mr. Symons that I should state that I have 
recently put down some C, Ledgeriana seed that he 
was good enough to forward me, and that, although 
it was sown but 18 days since, it is germinating 
very freely, more so even than that supplied me of 
the best class of ‘‘ Yarrow” seed. I am so pleased 
with it, from what I can see at present, that I in- 
tend to invest in some more of the same. 

I think I noticed, ina recent 7’. A., some remarks 
about the reason of silver skin in some instances 
adhering more firmly to the coffee bean than 
.in others, and attributing its doing so to slow dry- 
ing. In Mysore, the crop reason is a hot one, almost 
invariably free from rain, and our old hands (I have 
been at it here for the last 20 years) always dried their 
parchment thoroughly before despatching to coast for 
preparation ; so much go that I have on several oc- 
casions been told by various curers thut they like 
getting crop to prepare from this district, as it is 
generally fit to put almost at once into the peelers, 
and, I believe, it is a well-known fact that Mysore 
coffee is remarkable for the large amount of silver 
skin adhering to the bean. If our parchment coffee, 
after drying, becomes damp and is again dried, the 
silver skin becomes loose and is easily removed by 
trituration. Ihave, therefore, concluded from my ex- 
perience that the quicker the parchment coffee is 
thoroughly dried after removal from the cisterns the 
less chance there is of silver skin peeling off. 

dn the Planters’ Gazette of February Ist, it is stated 
that, ‘supposing that a large tree of Ledgeriana gives 
300 Ib. of bark, yielding 6 to 13 per ceat of sulphate of 
quinine, a large tree of C. Verde of the same age would 
yield 600 lb., containing 5 to 9 per cent of sulphate of 
quinine, and thus give actually double the amount 
that the Ledgeriana does in the same _ time.” 
From statistics of cinehona cultivation that I have 
been recently reading, and having no other experience 
of it, I had concluded that at most a few pounds of 
bark could be harvested from each tree, and am 
naturally much astonished all at once to hear that 
Ledgerianas give only about 300 lb. per tree, At that 
rate it would not require many acres of it to make 
a man’s fortune, even though the market falls much 
below its present rate: Have any of your energetic 
Ceylon planters procured either C. Verde or C. Morada 
seed, and, if so, would they kindly give their neigh- 
bours a wrinkle as to their suecess or otherwise and 
elevation at which they thrive?—I am, dear sir, yours 
truly, MAHSEER, 

P.S.—I enclose my card, 
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CINCHONA CALISAYA VERDE AND HYBRIDS. 
Uva, March 7th 1882. 

Dear Str,—The following is an extract from the 
columus of a local contemporary headed ‘‘ From 
Our Lojdon Correspondent” :— 

Tt is difficult to credit all that has been said of late in cert- 
nin periodiculs at home, as to the marvellous yield of the latest 
new variety of cinchona, the Caltsaya Verde, but however this 
may be, we are assured that there has been quite a scramble 
for u small parcel of the seeds imported by a London firm. The 
price was £10 per oz., and yet we ore assured the importers had 
two offers for the whole lot, ong from the Dutch Government 
and the other from a Mincing Lane firm. The price looks heavy 
At first sight, but considering that an ounce contains about 65,000 
Seeds, it does not really amount to very much after all. We 
learn that several little parcels of this seed will find their way 
to Ceylon, 

In your own columns or elsewhere, I have seen it 
stated tnat trees of this variety of cinchona (Calisaya 
Verde) yield each overgt ton of wet bark or from 500 Ib. 
to 600 lb. of dry bark from each tree. Can you tell 
me, if such statements bave been made on reliable 
authority, for, if so, we ought to know without loss 
of time more about this extraordinary variety of 
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cinchona said, to be exceedingly rich in quinine. One 
would like to’ know, for instance. what amount of dry 
bark they would properly yield when 5, 7 or 10 
years old, and the probable percentage of quinine at 
these ages. Whether or not the world comes to an 
end in fifteen years, one would certainly not care to 
invest in a plantation of trees, yielding eventually such 
prodigious results, if they did not come to some sort 
of maturity within a reasonable time. Surely, trees 
yielding 500 lb. to 600 1b. of dry bark rich in quinine 
must have been planted ages ago? If, however, they 
should turn out to be quick-growing trees, producing 
appreciable quantities of quinine at a comparatively 
early stage, then the sooner we take them into serious 
consideration the better. It would also be interesting 
to knov at what elevation trees of this description 
have been grown, rf 


Hybrids (C. robusta).—The information you haye 
lately aftoraed your readers with respect to the great 
value of this variety of cinchona will doubtless be 
much appreciated. Quite recently, I have heard of 
purchasers of seed taken from C. robusta trees, 7 
years old, growing in Maturata and now giving seed 
for the first time, the bark of which trees yield over 
4 per cent of pure sulp. of quinine and 64 per cent 
of total alkaloids, such seed being valued by the 
analyst at fully R10 per ounce. Seed from other C. 
robusta trees (which matured earlier) has shewn most 
favourable results, the consequence be ng that thousands 
are now growing on the estate where it is in con- 
templation to bark and uproot the succirubra trees, 


planting up in their place ©. robusta, which, 
it is said, are faster growing and stronger than 
succirubra. 


If any of your reader’s experience in any way differs 
from the above, they would do the planting com- 
munity a service by making known their facts. But 
there are hybrids and bybrids, but all are not necess- 
arily ©. robusta hybrids, nor areall C. robusta neces- 
sarily of equal value.x—Yours truly, PLANTER. 


[Lhe following is Markham’s reference to the ‘“ Cali- 
saya verde ;” but when he speaks of from 300 lb. 
to 1,000 lb of bark from single trees, whether wet 
or dry is not mentioned, he undoubtedly means old 
full-grown trees :— 


Gironda and Martinez told me that there were three kinds 
of Calisaya trees; namely, the Calisaya fina (C. Calisayaa 
vera, Wedd), the Calisaya morada (C. Bolivana Wedd,), 
and the tall Calisaya verde. They added that the latter 
was a very large tree, without any red colour in the veins 
of the leaves, and generally growing far down the valleys, 
almost in the open plain. A tree of this variety yields 
six or seven quintals of bark, while the Calisaya fina only 
yields three or four quintals; and Gironda declared that 
he had seen one, in the province of Munecas in Bolivia, 
which had yielded ten quintals of tab/a or trunk-bark alone. 


—ip. | 


INFORMALION ABOUT MANITOBA FROM 
MR, REA. 
Linduls, March 10th, 1882, 


Srr,—My attention has been directed to a letter 
in the Observer of the 28th ultimo, in which turther 
information regarding Manitoba is required. I shall 
endeavour as briefly as possible to answer your cor- 
respondent's questions, and then offer some observa: 
tions of my own on Manitoba and its advntages, 

The winter in Maniteba is no doubt long snow 
setting in generally from the beginning of December, 
or even from the middle of Novembe and remain- 
ing on the ground till the month of March, when 
it rapidly disappears, and by the Ist April ploughing 
is general. Although the thermometer records a much 
greater degree of cold than in England yet the wr 
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is so dry and bracing that little inconvemience is ever 
felt. Several men, whom I know in the old country, told 
me that, after an experience of two or three seasons, they 
preferred the winter of Canada to that of Great Britain. 

So far from the winter being a dread, the Canad- 
ians seem proud of it, and have quite a round of 
visiting and amusement. Unless there is some chronic 
disease I am confident the climate of the North-west 
is the best that could be elected by one whose health 
had been undermined bya residence in the Tropics. 

One man told me that, on arriving in Canada, he 
was not expected to live many weeks. ‘‘ Now, ” 
he said, ‘‘ I am as well and strong as anyone could he.” 

It is difficult to say whether a man going out 
with a capital of £300 could retire on a competency 
in 12 years. I-can safely say many have been able 
to retire in that time on a competency. A man’s suc- 
cess depends so much on himself ; his shrewdness and 
energy. Ove man will become rich, when another man 
will starve. From what I have seen of Ceylon, I think 
the settler in Manitoba would’ be much better off 
for neighbours than here. In theone country he is sur- 
rounded by half-naked coolies ; in the other by his 
own race, and tongue, who are invariably most kind, 
civil, and hospitable to a stranger. In my opinion 
no one should go to Manitoba who is not prepared 
to rough it for a year or two; after that it is 
plain sailing. I never met with anyone who could 
be induced to return to England to farm. 

The Chicago Tribune U.S. paper, says: —‘‘ The wheat- 
field of the Great North-west of which Winnipeg is 
the key comprizes 200,000,000 acres which in full 
crop would yield 5,200,000,000 bushels of wheat, more 
than tenfold the greatest wheat crop ever raised by 
the whole United States. This reckons the average 
yield at 26 bushels, The average yield of barley is 
about 40 bushels, oats 5%, potatoes 300. The Syn- 
dicate that is building the Canadian Pacific gets 
$25,000,000, and 25,000,060 acres of corn It will, when 
done, not only control the trans-continental carrying 
trade up north, butdominate the wheat market of the 
world! ‘The road is being constructed, and its land de- 
partment is already in receipt of thousands of applica- 
ations for land. Winnipeg is at the confluence of the 
Red and Assinniboine Rivers. ‘Ihe Canadian Pacific will 
have its general offices there. The Northern Pacific, 
St. Paul, North Western, Burlington, and Rock Island 
roads will all eventually build into the world’s great 
wheatfields. Mind may not conceive, nor fondest 
anticipations foreshadow the future of this magnificent 
country equal according to all accoun's to four Utahs, 
supposing every acre of land in Utah to be equal 
to Colonel Winder’s farm, or any of the farms bor- 
dering Salt Lake City or any of the land at Bounti- 
ful.” To quote Lord Dufferin (no m an authority) :— 
‘« Wherever I have gone, I have found numbevrless per- 
sons who came out without anything, and have since 
risen to competence and wealth. I have met noone 
who did not gladly acknowledge himself better off 
than on his first arrival: and amongst thousands of 
persons with whom I have been brought in contact 
no matter what their race or nationality, none seemed 
ever to regret that they had come here.” To givea 
short sketch of the new railway route to Churchill 
Harbour on the side of Hudson’s Bay, may alsobe 
interesting. It is understood to be the best harbour 
on the bay ; isenteredby a channel about half a mile 
wide and twelve fathoms deep. The east side affords 
admirable sites for wharves, etc. j 

How important this is, may be estimated from the 
fact that the distance between Churchill harbour and 
Liverpool] is only 2,926 miles, while from Montreal 
via Cape Race it is 2,990 miles, and from New York, 
via Cape Clear 3040 miles. This will furnish a sea- 
port 1,500 miles nearer than Quebec to the cen- 
tre of the North-West territory. Churebil Har- 


bour is only 400 miles from the edge of the 
great Wheatfield. A line ot railway of 30 miles. 
will connect this port with lake Winnipeg, and hence 
by navigation to Winnipeg city, or by a comparatively 
short wanch from the head of lake Winnipeg, it will 
connect with the railway system of the North-west 
Supposing there be only four months of open naviga 
tion in Hudson’s Bay and MHundson’s Straits ; thi- 
line is probably destined to become the most imports 
ant, for its length, on the continent. 

I ommitted to say that the Nelson Valley Railway 
and Transportation Companies have selected Churchill - 
harbour as their point of junction between the rail- 
way and navigation. 

A man with two or three grown-up sons, all deter- 
mined to work, cannot fail to succeed in Manitoba. 
The following is the expense of startiug a small farm :— 


One yoke of oxen %§ 120-00 
One waggon a ose 80.00 
Plough and harrow ... sn 25:00 
Chains, axes and shovels 30°00 
Stoves, bedsteads ... 60°00 
House and stable 140-00 
Provisions 135°00 

Total ... $600°00 


A settler can get a grant of 160 acres of free land 
from Government. This, however, can only be done 
where land is not yet selected, either far to the west 
or removed from railway accommodation. I should 
recommend, rather than this, that he invests in good 
land, where railway and market facilities exist. 

Plenty of such land can be obtained at from 20 
to 40 shillings per acre. 

The best houses for settlers are made by Wade & 
Co, Washington, St. Chicago, and are sent reaay to 
put up. Two men will in four days put together a 
comfortable double wood house of four rooms with 
doors and windows complete. ‘This will cost even 
with railway carriage less than the common log-house 
of the country. 1 should advise the settler immed- 
iately on arriving in Manitoba to go to Mr. Hespeler, 
or any other Government Agent, who will be glad to 
give every information to the new comer. Butabove 
all things, let him beware of the confidence men who 
are often to be found prowling about stations and too 
frequently rid the emigrant of his hard-earned cash. 

In some cases, it is advantageous for the settler 
to place his money in a bank where he will get good 
interest and look about the country before he finally 
decides upon a locality, or he way engage him self to 
a farmer giving his services for his board, and pursued. 
thus become acquainted with the mode of operations 

I need scarcely say that the settler must be careful 
to adapt himself to those methods of cultivation which 
experience has found to be the best rather than try 
to farm on a new country those practices which he has 
been accustomed to at home. 

I shall only mention, as an instance, the necessity 
of a light and wide furrow in breaking up prairie 
land in June or July, and the bark setting in the 
fall of the year. Land thus prepared is ready for 
sowing in the following spring :— 

The probable profits on a farm of 160 acres may 
thus be put down :— 

160 acres of wheat at 25 
bushels per acre and 75 
cents per bushel ag 

160 acres at $5 = $800 

Ploughing and 


$ 3,000. 


a 


sowing ... $6 = $960 
Harvesting and bringing to * 
market ... $4 —= $640 $ 2,400. 
Profit $600 


a 
b 


‘ 
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with land free for ever. 

The above figures are regularly paid by contract 
in working land and bringing the produce to markets. 
, 75 cents is low ;in October last, wheat was 90 cents 

per bushel. CHARLES REA, 


_ P.§.—Since writing the above, I have had put into 
my hands your paper of yesterday, containing some 
very valuable information regarding Manitoba, and 
am glad to find that the views therein expressed are 

nearly identical with my own. I am happy to say 

I saw no signs of grumbling amongst the farmers in 
the autumn of last year. On the contrary, the crop 
was most prolific and the quality unsurpassed [also 

saw many excellent machines made in the Winnipeg 

_ factories. Cc. R. 


HOW TO SELL CHINA THA. 


Kandy, 16th March 1882. 


Drar Srr,—I have taken the following advertise- 
ment from arecent number of Chambers’ Journal :— 
ae Dealers can save money and obtain good sound 
teas by purchasing of the London and Ohina tea 
Company. Chests, half-chests, Caddies, and packets. Prices, 
duty paid, 9$d and upwards. Circulars, Price List, and 
samples free, by addressing—O. D. STOTT, Manager, 8 
George Street, Minories, E.C. F3 
- Your will notice the very moderate cost at which 
sound (?) China tea can be bought. Why, the duty 
alone is almost double the cost of the tea, 
It is an imposibility that these can be sound teas ; 
‘but grocers no doubt find that, with the addition of 
a backbone, in the shape of a pure Indian or Ceylon 
tea, the mixtureis saleable, and, as the profit is large, 
the system of mixing up our teas with rubbish of 
this sort will always find favor with a certain class 
of shopkeepers. Itis satisfactory, however, to think 
of the probability of loss which the producer of those 
“sound” teas has incurred. Even a Chinaman could 
not do much manipulation and pay shipping and other 


charges for 34d per pound COULD HE? 
THR LARGE CINCHONA TREES ON GLEN- 


CAIRN, DIKOYA. 


Gleneairy, Dikoya, March ?lst, 1882. 
Dear Sin,—Mr. Campbell appears to think there 
must be a discrepancy in the account given of dry 
bark as compared with wet. Perhaps it would ex- 
plain matters if I mentioned that much of the wet 
bark was fully 4 of an inch thick.—Yours faithfully, 


I. FOWKE. 


EYLON CLOVES AND OTHER NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR COFFEE LAND. 
March 21st, 1882. 


My Dear Srr,—A short time since, about a fort- 
ight ago, | saw a sale of Ceylon cloves which quite 
pped the market, and ever since then I have felt 
omewhat curious to know where these were grown. 
ossibly, throngh the medium of your paper, the public 
ight be informed, and more particulars of this agree- 
ble surprise may be placed at the cisposal of all. 
om what I can see in my travels, every plant which 
pays deserves a trial, especially in coffee land.—Yours 
truly, W. FORBES LAURIE. 

[Mr. P. Moir has been written to, to say where the 
arcel of Ceylon cloyes which sold so well, was pro- 


uced.—Ep.] 


COFFER ADULTERATION, 
Dear Str,—Your London correspondent, in his letter 


of February 17th (appearing in the Observer of Mareh 
16th) asserts that it is a fact new to him that 
204 


chicory is grown in England to any great extent. 

To shew that the growth of chicory as well as the 

adulteration of coflee has been flourishing (?) for 

considerably over thirty years, I send you an extract 

from JTousehold Words, Saturday, April 12th 1851. 
Katract referred to :— 

Grocers wanted power, now, to sell chicory and coffee 
mixed. They got that inestimable privilege. Nobody could 
be sure, when he paid for “Mocha,” that he was not 
paying for a mixture of two-thirds chicory. At once the 
British farmer bestirred himself; foreign chicory (taxed 
six-pence) was driven out of the market, and now the 
home crop is @ most important agricultural production. 
Oeylon soon found itself, (like Frankenstein) bearded by 
its own monster “ Protection.” It was opposed by a rival 
at home worse than the foreigner against whom it was 
“Protected!” The feelings of the Ceylon coffee-growers, 
when they found their own “Protection” had driven us 
here, in England, to drink decoctions of home-grown 
chicory, must have been very like the disgust of Poly- 
phemus’s butcher when the monster took to dining off 
pine tops. Mr. Armitage, in forwarding the last of their 
memorials, says, that “even the most benighted of the 
colonists, are, at length, awakening to a conviction that 
any further clamour for protection is worse than useless,” 
and that “many of the coffee planters are nearly ruined.” 
The memorial complains that “chicory and other adult- 
erated substances”’—being “sold as coffee”—are “ subject 
to no customs duty or excise, in Great Britain; while 
coffee itself is burdened with an import duty of nearly forty 
shillings per cwt. or one hundred per cent on its average 
value.” The melancholy gentlemen wish no persecution 
of the “ chicorian ” sect: they are for fair toleration : 
free coffee ; unadulterated coffee ; or taxed chicory. At 
the words “ other adulterating substances ”’ the reader (who 
has just breakfasted on old “ Mocha: ” and perhaps, be- 
ing of a fanciful turn, has been thinking of Mecca, with 
a distant view of a mosque) turns pale. But let his imag- 
ination carry him as far as it will in conjecture on the 
subject, it will fall far short of the realities. It is not 
enough that simple chicory should adulterate coffee; but 
even that must he villainously compounded, the adultera- 
tions itself being adulterated. Chicory begins but worse— 
that is to say, beans, corn, potato-flour; horse-chesnuts, 
acorns, dog-biscuit, rope yarn, Russian glue, brick-dust, 
mahogany saw dust, rotten coffin wood, soot, and “ other 
manures ’’—remain behind. It reads like a bill of some 
Falstaff of tragedy—one halfpenny worth of coffee to this 
intolerable deal of adulteration! A competent authority 
tells us of cases which came under his special observations: 
—first, of a large quantity of beans—which decomposition 
had animated into an unfit state for feeding horses—heing 
sold to a chicory grinder: and, secondly, of large quan- 
tities of “spent tan” (the refuse of tan yards) being 
systematically ground up to form part of these floating 
masses of commercial pollution. There lies on our table, 
as we write, a red powder, (red ochre) commonly used to 
*colour” the floors of cottages: it is known that waggon 
loads of this have been seen discharged at the door of 
a well-known and extensive, “ coffee manufacturer” !! Look 
at the summary of the results: The colonists complain ; 
the shopkeepers become fraudulent and the poor suffer 


LEAR-DISEASE : 


COFFEE 


CARBOLIC ACID 
AND MR. SCHROTTKY’S EXPERIMENTS. 


Dear Sitr,—It is probable that the planters will 
be asked erelong to recognize in some substantial 
manner the services of Mr. Schrottky in his efforts 
to cure the leaf-disease, and, whenever they are so 
called upon, their general wish will be to do justice 
to whatsoever claims that gentleman may reasonably 
establish. Mr. Schrottky and his method haye been 
before the planters now for a considerable time, and 
the experiments that have been carried out under Mr, 
Schrottky’s own supervision and direction have been 
numerous and extensive. In some instances, a certain 
degree of success has been admitted; in others it has 
been altogether denied. There have been cases, in 
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fact, in which Mr. Schrottky’s own treatment has 
been declared to have aggravated rather than abated 
the disease. In the present state of matters, any 
equitable decision is simply impossible. There are 
probably few planters who would altogether reject Mr. 
Schrottky’s claims, but there are fewer still who would 
admit them, unless, perhaps, to some very limited 
extent, as a sort of compromise. How then shall the 
planters determine as to the fact of success or its 
méasure, and adjust the balance fairly between the 
two parties? That is the question. 

If fairly and scientifically treated, the question ad- 
mits of an easy and conclusive answer. ‘There is no 
doubt whatever as to the efficacy of carbolic acid as 
a powerful antiseptic. I suppose that there are few, 
if any, planters who have had the least doubt as to 
the fatal effect of carbolic acid on all living vegetable 
ticsues. It may, therefore, be assumed without ex- 
periment or question that this agent, if applied to 
growing hemileia would destroy it. It is equally 
certain that it is capable of destroying growing coffee. 
The problem for solution, therefore, is so to apply car- 
bolic acid as to kill the hemileia without materially 
hurting the coffee also! 

Mr. Schrottky has certainly succeeded in applying 
carbolic acid in such measure and manner as to do 
no appreciable harm to the coffee; but it has yet to 
be shown that in these cases he killed the hemileia. 
He thinks that he did, but in nearly all the experi- 
ments he has tried, he certainly failed, and in afew 
only bas partial success been claimed. In the most 
favourable case for Mr, Schrottky’s claim, that of 
Gangapitiya, it is a matter of opinion, and the very 
judges themselves are doubtful. In fact, the question 
cannot be settled by any such experiments as have 
yet been publicly tried. The scientific procedure would 
be to submit spores and growing hemileia in the la- 
‘boratory to acid of ascertained degrees of strength, 
and to test the vitality or otherwise of the my- 
celium and the spore by subsequent microscopic ex- 
aminations. If mild fumes such as inflicted no injury 
on the coffee plants in the laboratory were found to 
have destroyed the vitality of the hemileia or its spore, 
both or either, then one important step in the in- 
quiry will have been established. The only remain- 
ing question would then be as to whether the same 
treatment could be practically and economically car- 
ried out on a large scale in the field which had suc- 
ceeded in the laboratory. 

Up to this time, however, it does not appear that 
any one knows whether fumes of carbolic acid, mild 
enough to be harmless to coffee, would be fatal 
either to the hemileca orits spores. Until that question 
is settled the application of such fumes to hundreds of 
acres of coffee is simple folly, neither more nor less. 

Carbolic acid in powder was one of the very first 
remedies tried for leaf-disease before Mr. Schrottky 
ever came tothe country. It would be interesting to 
know why it was abandoned by the original experi- 
menters. Was it found that even in strength sufficient 

to severely injure the coffee the hemileiaw spores came 
off scatheless? I rather think so. 

You will remembor that, when Mr. Morris tried his 
sulphur cure, his first step was to examine its effect 
‘on the spores and filaments, and the result was the 
discovery that the spores retained their vitality and 
the filaments only were killed. It was this effect 
on the filaments that inspired faith in his treatment 
and encouraged many planters to prosecute experiments 
ona large scale. And the last phase of the Morris 
sulphur and lime cure was that the application must 
be so timed as to kill the filaments. To kill the 
spores was proved impossible by any euch means. We 
all now know that in fact the filaments had nothing 
to do with hemileia at all; and there was an end 
of the sulphur cure, 
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The tenacity ‘of life in those low organisms is mar- 
vellous. i germinated hemileia spores after they — 
had been subjected to fumes of sulphurous acid 
which would have killed the coffee, root and branch ! 
I remember my old friend Tbhwaites putting some 
acari under his microscope after they had been im- — 
mersed in spirits 50 per cent. over proof for many 
hours and they quietly walked away under his eyes! 
Likewise the germs and spores of some infusoria 
possess a vitality which is proof against conditions 
usually regarded as absolutely incompatible with life. 
I wonder whether Mr. Schrottky knows what strength 
of carbolic acid would kill a spore of hemit!eia, 
and what effect that same strength would have on 
coffee! But until that is definitively known, nothing 
whatever can be said to have been done effectually in 
regard to the cure of hemileia by carbolic acid fumes, 


Gs WG 

P. §.—I thank you for directing my attention to 
Mr. Ward’s last report and subsequent letter; and 
also to Mr. Storck’s remarks; which I have read since 
writing the above letter. The highly dangerous nature 
of carbolic acid, as pointed out so forcibly by Mr. 
Ward, and the doubtful results of most of the experi- 
ments which have been made with this agent on a large 
scale, seem to confirm strongly my recommendation 
to study the treatment, and to work out the results 
to a definite issue, on a small scale, before attempting 
further extended application, Mark also that Mr. 
Ward actually germinated spores which had been for 
24 hours subject to an ‘‘overpowering atmosphere” of 
carbolic acid, thus confirming the suspicion expressed 
in my letter to the same effect, 


NEW PRODUCTS :—PATCHOULI ; 
TION WANTED? 
Maskeliya, 21st-March 1882, — 


Dear Sr1r,—I shall be much obliged if you, or any 
of your numerous correspondents, can give me some 
information about the cultivation and preparation of 
patchouli. z 

I procured a few small patchouli plants from Pera- 
deniya about 18 months ago, and they are now shrubs 
from 18 ft to 22 ft in circumference, a mass of foliage, 
but with no sign of flower or fruit. = 

Is the scent extracted from the leaf, seed or root? 
How is it obtained? What is the market value of 
the produce? And whatis supposed to be the yield 
of each bush or 100 bushes? Also, could it be grown 
at a profit in a wet district, elevation 3,000 ft? 

Answers to any, or all, of these questions will greatly 
oblige.— Yours faithfully, Wie 

[All we can give is from the “Treasury of Botany” 
as follows :-— 

Pogostemon.—A rather numerous genus of Labiate, con- 
sisting of tall herbs found in various partsof tropical Asia, 
but principally in India and Ceylon, They have opposite 
stalked leaves, and flowers collected into dense clusters 
whorls forming terminal interrupted spikes or close panicles. 
The flowers have an unequally five-toothed calyx; a some- 
what two-lipped corolla, with the upper lip three-lobed 
and the lower eutire and rather longer; and four near 
equal stamens longer than the corolla, and someti 
slightly bent downwards, the filaments usually cover 
with long hairs,and the anthers one-celled. , 

P. Patchouly affords the celebrated Patchouli per 
or Pucha-pat of ‘the Hindoos. It is a shrubby herb ai 
two feet high, a nitive of Sylhet, Penang, and Malacca ; 
and has broadly ege-shaped stalked leaves between t 
and four inches in length, with the margins slightly I 
and round-toothed , and both terminal and axillary d 
spikes of small whitish flowers tinged with purple. 
though the odour of Patchouli is certainly peculiar, 
even disagreeable to some people, it is highly pop 
not only in Europe but in India, where it is one of 
commonest perfumes found in the bazaars. The odori 
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part of the plant is the leaves and young tops, and by 
distillation these yield a volatile oil from which essonco 
of Patchouli is prepared; sachets of Patchouli, however, 
are mado oftho conrsely- powdered leaves. Genuine Indian 
shawls and Indian ink were formerly distingui hed by their 
odour of Patchouli, but since the perfume his become common 
‘In Europe the test does not hold good. Ml effects, such as 
loss of appetite and sleep, nervous attacks, dc, haye been 
ascribed to tho excessive employment of Patchouli as a 
perfume. [A.S,]-—Ep.} 

a 
“JAK” TREDS AS SHADE FOR COFFEE; WIND 


BELTS AND LEAF.DISEASRE. 
24th March 1882, 


Dear Str,—I hope some more experienced pen than 
mine will take up, pro boro pwhlico, the question of 
the benefit jak trees afford to coffee, or any other cul- 
tivated thing beneath them, 

Meanwhile I submit, with all deference, 
of this tree, viz, that it does far more harm than 
good ona coffee estate. Has any one known coffee 
iis heavily, or even fairly well, when under the 


my opinion 


influence of the artocarpaccous foliage? I have not, 
This I will say, that, where jaks 
will fail, 

_ Years ago I remember being struck with the lux- 
uriant foliage of some coffee (Arabian) which was 
growing beneath these trees, but crop there was none. 
‘The constantly-falling leaves too choke up drains and 
litter the ground for a considerable space around, 

As for the value of the timber in 20 years’ time, 
that is as problematical, not to say ridiculous, as the 
belief that half our island’s backbone will retire to 
the old country during 1882 millionaires. No! no!! Jak 
trees may be all very well for a year or two, and 
promise to do as much as the bubliest of bubble 
Jompanies, but after that period has become incor- 
porated with the past, and their roots begin to know 
their way about, look out for your coffee near them, 
and wonder till doomsday, if you like, why it never 
bears and appears to be fading away. 

It may seem ridiculous to say so, but, I take it, 
you require to sacrifice 10 acres for windbelts to 
Secure to half that area of coffee immunity from wind. 
Many think that leaf-disease may be shut out with 
the wind. Even if this be granted, will it pay ?— 
Yours truly, Bala 


are encouraged, coffee 


- GUS :—MR. 


SCHROTTKY’S EXPERIMENTS, 
Colombo, 25th March 1882, 


Dear Str,—Your esteemed correspondent ‘* G. W,” 
las overlooked the circumstance that all during Nov- 
ember and December 1880 and the early part of 1881, 
. did very little beyond watching and observing in 
etail the effects of carbolic acid, used in various 
Ways, in solution in water, as vapour, ete., upon the 
ifferont forms of the fungus, both in the field and 
wnder the microscope, and that I recommended the 
use of this agent only after careful comparison with 
the effects on the fungus of nearly all other chemicals 
that I, ssa chemist, could think ‘of as likely to prove 


useful remedies against coffee leaf disease. —Yours 
faithfully, KUGENE ©, SCHROTTKY, 


COCOA CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 

DEAR Str,—No doubt whatever can exist in the 
mind of any one that cocoa will grow and grow pro- 
fitably, in any well-selected locality in Ceylon, It 
has no very serious enemies to contend with, and 
what there are, appear only to attack it to any degree 
during the two first years of its growth, and as it gots 
up, their harmful influences decreaso rather than 
extend, Lhroughout Ceylon there are several well 
; 


1 


| 


{ demand is better than it was, Tho following 


aged cocoa trees all bearing largely, most of them 
averaging upwards of 100 pods to the tree, At 
Baddagama, in the Galle district, a few years ago, 
[ saw trees said to have been planted by Mr, Winter 
forty years ago bearing heavily, and of great size and 
girth. On Pallakelly the oldest cocoa is reputed to 
bear at the rate of one ton an acre, In the Mudal- 
iyar’s garden at Kurunegala, there is an old tree 
which yields nearly an hundred pods yearly, and in other 
places at Kaduganawa, Saffragam, and in Haputale, 
without any special care, and, in some instances, where 
the coffee around it has become ‘all stem and sticks” 
and almost all gone out, the cocoa retains its vigour and 
goes on bearing, All these facts any one who chooses to 
travel and make inquiries can ascertain for himself. The 
one great objection in the eyes of many will be its slow- 
ness in coming into bearing. In the lowcountry for 
three years no crop can be expected, and in the fourth 
year it will only yield sufficient to pay expenses for 
that year’s cultivation. After that, however, it will 
steadily yield paying crops, and will year by year 
increase in its yield probably up as far as say to the 
10th year. As far ag any experience goes in the 
North Western Province, I find that R50 per acre will 
pay all expenses of cultivation and upkeep, except what 
is necessary for securing the crop, and which should 
not, asfar as I can calculate exceed R3 more per 
ewt. Thus, a crop of 5 cwt. the acre should be 
placed in Colombo at about RS8O per acre and would at 
present prices realize R200, leaving a profit of R120 
per acre, 7. e. R12,000 for 100 acres—which is not a 
very Sanguine expectation when compared with the 
bearing of the many matured trees before referred 
to, There will, however, always be great care neces- 
sary in selecting land for its growth ; windy ridges 
must be avoided, and rich sandy loam above all other 
soils suits it best, 

As faras our experience goes, we have been far more 
successful in growing it under shade, our best clear- 
ings being where the large trees and underwood have 
been removed leaving sparse shade of Jungle from 20 
to 30 feet high. The drip and roots of the larger 
forest trees are decidedly injurious and harm the 
young cocoa, The shade left would average about 20 
feet apart at first, and we have found it better 
to supplement these by a few planted Halmalila 
jaks, to take the place of the irregular forest trees 
and forming the earlicr shade. Planted thus we 
have found the cocoa grow stronger and faster than in 
open clearings, where its progress uppears to be contin- 
ually stopped by the heat vf awholly unshaded sun, 

Next year we hope to have 250 acres yielding 4 cwt. 
the acre, and the lollowing year’s crop will no doubt 
very much exceed that. Ihave had no experience of 
what cocoa will do in old colfee, but from what I have 
seen in Doombera, where the soil is good, it certainly 
appears to thrive and carry out what Mr. Fraser says 
of it, ‘that cocoa will make the soil.” ‘I'he great 
drawback to its growth upon new land will always be 
the length of tiie before it comes into bearing, Yet 
with all those who can afford to wait, they certainly 
cannot do better than benefit by the first’ full crops 
secured by a plethora of plant food, which can only 
be found on new land. From the information ad- 
duced it would appear that, practically spenking, cocoa 
is a permanent tree. which would in no way fall off in 
its bearing qualities for sixty years at least. W.F.L. 

[N. B.—We use the word ‘ cocoa” instead of 
anil spell ‘coconut’ without the “a” to 
the palm.—Ep. ] 


cacao 
distingnish 


CZYLON TEA IN LONDON. 


33, Basinghall Street, Lonpon, w.c. 3rd March 1SS2 
Dear Str,—The tea market is atill very quiet 


Ceylon tea 
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has been up in public sale since we last wrote, fetching 
fairly good prices:— 


s. d. 

Dunedin 24 half chests Pekoe Souchong 1 3} 
12 do Brok. Pekoe 1 45 

Ruanwella 8 do Pekoe Souchong 1 2 
7 do Brok. Pekoe 12 

M.R. 24 chests Pekoe Souchong 1 34 
1 half chest ,, oy Bibs 

18 do Brok. Pekoe 12 
Sembawatte 10 do Pekoe Souchong 1 3% 
6 do Brok. Pekoe 1 23 


The tea under the mark M. R., which sold so badly in 
December, has evidently been improved upon. There is, we 
hear, some Rookwood tea up next week, which will proba- 
bly go cheaply, on account of the accident to the vessel 
bringing it home, although this has not, we hear, affected 
the quality of a large consignment of Indian tea by the 
same steamer,—Yours faithfully, HUTCHISON & Co. 


Remedy ror Scorpion Srincs.—A very simple, 
but eflectual, remedy for scorpion stings is to apply 
heat to the part affected. I have tried it for several 


years, and never on a single occasion found it to 
fail.— Madras Mail. | 
Scorpion Srrnes.—With reference to a small ex- 


tract from the Madras Matl, which appeared in our 
issue of the 22nd instant, we are reminded by an 
old correspondent that moistened quick lime, or 
chunam, as it is called in Ceylon, if applied at once, 
is a sovereign remedy for all stings including the 
sting of a scorpion, and the next best thing is a 
poultice of ipecacul ana. Of course this remedy does not 
apply to the stings or rather bites of snakes, in which 
case excision of the bitten part is all that can be done. 

CHASERICULTURE is a new term used to describe 
the combined industries of tea andsilk. It includes 
the planting, cultivation, and the manipulation of 
tea and the mulberry, and the rearing of the silkworm, 
‘“‘Cha” means the dry prepared leaves of the tea- 
plant; “‘seri’? comes from sgericum, silk; and the 
remaining word ig obvious. Tea and silk are advan- 
tageously cultivated together, hence the compound 
term.—Chemist and Druggist. [Mr. Wm. Cochran, 
brother of Mr, M. Cochran of Colombo has been ad- 
vocating attention to these industries in New Zealand 
in a paper read before the Society of Arts from which 
we mean to extract.—Ep. | 

SALE OF QCrxcHoNA BArk.—The Deputy Conser- 
vator of Forests, in charge of Cinchona Plantations, 
Neilgherris, in a report to the Conservator of Forests, 
dated 18th January last, says that the auction sale of 
cinchona bark took place on the Ilth instant at 
Messrs. Oakes & Co.’s sale-room, Madras; the at- 
tendence was fair, and Messrs. Croysdale & Co., 
and Parry & Co., were the only 
According to the list of prices realized, one hundred 
bales were sold for Rs. 16,106. Tue upset price of 
the above fixed in accordance with orders of Go- 
vernment being Rs. 15,106, there was a surplus of 


Rs. 592, considered as pure gain over the net sale’ 


proceeds, which the 100 bales would have fetched in 
the London market. The Deputy Conservator con- 
siders the experiment of alocal sale satisfactory. He 
does not think there is any advantage gained by sell- 
ing bark in the country; in fact the reverse. On 
the above report the Government passed the follow- 
ing order. Individual applications were being made 
to Government for the bark, and it was resolved to 
try a few auction sales with the object of develop- 
ing a local demand, which private growers might 
supply. The present is the only sale that has yet 
taken place, and the net result shows more profit 
than if the bark had been sold at home. A couple 
more sales should be made in the course of a year, 
and the results published for the information of private 
dealers,—Madras Times. 


purchasers.- 


Tue Sirk Inpustry in Bengal has for some time 
past been in a languishing state. The immediate cause 
is believed to be the degeneracy of the Bengal worm 
through want of care and cleanliness on the part of 
the native rearers. At one time silk producers and 
silk manufacturers prospered. The supply of ‘‘ eggs” 
and the rearing of the worms till the cocoons are spun 
are left by the European manufacturers entirely to 
native enterprise. And from indolence and the desire 
to avoid any outlay that does not appear to be absol- 
utely necessary, the native grower goes on annually 
eanE worms from seed that is degenerating. — Madras 
Mail. 

FLEXIBLE Ivory.—Ivory, which in its normal state 
is so hard and rigid, can nevertheless be softened arti- 
ficially by the following process :—It is to be first 
immersed in a solution of gure phosphoric acid of 
specific gravity 1°3 until it loses, or partially loses, 
its opacity, and becomes translucent. Itis then washed 
in clean cold water, and dried, when it will be found 
as flexible as leather, but it speedily hardens on ex- 
posure to dry air, Dipping it in hot water will, how- 
ever, soon restore its pliancy and softness. Another 
method consists in plugging the ivory into a mixture 
of three ounces of nitric acid and fifteen ounces of 
water, and leaving it to steep for three or four days, 
during which it soften.—Home Paper. 

CALISAYA VERDE.—The seeds of some valuable new 
species or varieties of cinchona that have not, it 
seems, as yet been introduced to the Indian plan- 
tations, have recently been consigned to Messrs, Christy 
& Co. of Fenchurch St, These new forms are very 
rich in quinine. It is said that better results are to 
be obtained by cultivating the calisaya verde than the 
calisaya fina, because although the former yields only 
63 to 9 per cent. of pure sulphate of quinine, yet it 
yields twice the amount of bark as the jiza or 
ledgeriana. The produce of the calisaya verde is 
equivalent to from 13 to 18 per cent of quinine. 
Moreover from the fact that the calisaya verde is a 
more vigorous tree than the delicate ledgeriana 
and will grow at a lower elevation, it is obvious that it 
can be cultivated toa much greaterextent and may be 
extremely valuable for graftmg the ledgeriana upon, 
more especially since the attempt to graft the ledgeriang, 
on C, succirubra has proved unsuccessful.—Wature, 

INDIAN STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE AND LAaw.—-A 
resolution was passed in 1879 by the Government of 
Bengal for the establishment of agricultural scholar- 
ships for the benefit of natives, graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, at the Royal Agricultrural College, 
Cirencester. The first two scholars entered this college 
in January 1880, and are now making there a very 
successful career, These were Babu Ambika Charen 
Sen, M.A., and Syed Sekbawat Hosein, B.A. The 
Indien Daily News states that the two new students 
appointed by the Bengal Government to enter at 
Cirencester in January next are Baboos Brojobullub 
Dutt, M. A., and Greesh Chunder Bose, M. A. The 
former is the head master of the Sreeheur Bungshe- 
dhur School at Nawabzunge, and is the Gold Medallist of 
1880 in Physical Science, and latter a lecturer on 
chemistry at the Cuttack College. An allowance of 
£200 a year—tenable for two and a half years—will 
be granted to each of tkese candidates, and an 
outfit allowance of 1,000rs, has also been sanctioned 
to each of them. Mr. Muncheerjee Dadabhoy Dady- 
sett, a Parsee gentlemen from Bombay, late magis- 
trate and sub-judge in Baroda, and now of the 
Middle Temple, who was awarded, in January 188], — 
the seeond prize, worth £25, in Common Law, was — 
yesterday again awarded by the Council of Legal Edu- — 
cation a further prize of £25 in Common Law. Mr. 
Dadysett is the first native of India who has twice 
succeeded in a competitive examination anunally held — 
by the four Inns of Court,—Colonies and India, 
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Rice.—The Bengal Government estimates the stocks 
of rice in and around Calcutta for the first week of 
March at 22,22,308 maunds, of which eleven and a 
half lakhs were available for export. —Madras Times. 

Tat Suirements or Corres from Venezuela to 
the United States in 1880 amounted to 44,415,994 
pounds, against 28,676,541 pounds in 1879—an in- 
crease of nearly 55 per cent.—Rio News, 

Tue Duries on TEA in tHe AuSsTRALIAN OoLoNTEs 
vary from 3d per lb. in Victoria, New South Wales, 
and South Australia, to 41in Western Australia and 
New Zealand. and up to 6d in Queensland and Tasmania. 

Conroy’s Maur Corren,—This preparation has been 
brought before the trade by Messrs. Evans, Sons & 
Co., of Liverpool, and the process ofits manufacture 
has been devised by their well-known chemist, Mr. 
M. Conroy, F.C.8. It contains no ingredients except 
malt and coffee, and the former is certified by Mr. 
Edward Davies to contain malt diastase in an active 
form, that is we suppose, the malt has not been roasted 
with the coffee, The combination appears to be a happy 
one, as coffee is generally taken with starchy foods, 
the digestion of which, it may be expected, in this 
form, to aid. We can testify to the excellent flavour 
of coffee made from this compound, while the stylein 
which if is put up for sale leaves nothing to be de- 
sired.—Chemist and Druggist. 

Oxtnum Ricint INstpr1pum.—Pharmacists in no way 
justify their existence in the community better than 
y improvements in the preparation of useful medicines, 
rendering them Jess nauseous or more convenient for 
administration, By producing a tasteless and odour- 
lesa castor oil Messrs, Allen & Hanburys may be con- 
gratulated on having achieved a really notable triumph 
of mind over matter. Their product certainly has no 
trace of odour, and it is as free from taste as pure 
olive or almond oil. It is rather difficult to exactly 
appreciate this fact, and it is probable that the present 
generation will hardly fully understand what has been 
done for them, Castor oil has an evil reputation 
clinging to it, which it is impossible for any of us 
to forget as we approach it. It is only necessary, 
however, now to dismiss all prejudice from the mind 
and a dose of castor oil need no longer inspire the 
dread which clusters round its name in every house- 
hold.—Chemist and Druggist. 

Tue ‘Ciermmew” Process arprrep To Hay AND 
Srraw.—A Correspondent of the London ‘Times 
writes :—Two methods of artificially drying wet grass 
and corn are now before the public. By years of labour 
and heavy expenditure of capital Mr. W. A. Gibbs, 
of Gillwell-park, Chingford, Essex, has perfected his 
apparatus for instantaneously converting grass into hay, 
or as quickly drying grain in the straw, load by load, 
as fed into his hot-air machine, and finished in proper 
condition, open to inspection before being delivered 
upon the stack. And I believe that a Company of 
influential shareholders proposes to extend the use of 
these machines either by supplying them to hay and 
corn growers or by purchasing grass next summer and 
making it into first-quality hay undamaged by storms, 
which would be a profitable adventure in case of a 
rainy season. Lately, however, another system known 
as ‘‘stack-sucking”’ has been spoken of, in which the 
wet grass or corn is dealt with in bulk by its own 
fermentative heating in the stack, from which the ex- 
cess of heat and vapour is drawn out by an exhaust 
fan. The mechanical apparatus is of two kinds, port- 
able and fixed. The euccess of Mr. Gibbs’s plan has 
been demonstrated on many forms. It remains to be 
shown on authoritative trial whether the other is safe, 
economical, and satisfactory in the condition of the 
hay or corn treated by it, and if so, which of the 
two systems may be offered with the greatest coniid- 
ence to farmers, 
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Tue Cosr or conveyinc Macninery to tun Gotp 
Mines IN Soutitexn Inpra is thus noticed by the 
Nilgiri, paper:—We know of one case in which, 
in addition to draught cattle, two elephants were 
employed at the rate of a hundred rupees a day to tug 
up some heavy machinery. The draught cattle and 
supervision cost as much again, and this expenditure 
of two hundred rupees a day continued for no less 
than seven weeks, when the machinery arrived at itg 
destination on the trunk road. Such expenses as these 
and such difficulties, have had to be incurred and 
encountered, and those who were not eye-witnesseg 
cannot form any idea of the difliculties overcome. 

Parpr rrom EtueHanr Grass.—The Bally Paper 
Mills recently tried an experiment in paper-making 
from specimens of elephant grass received fromm 
the Chief Commissioner of British Burma. The 
specimens consisted of 144 bags of the grass, weigh- 
ing 45 maunds, or 3,6901b. The grass had been col- 
lected by Mr, H. Buckle, Deputy Commissioner 
Maoobin. The upper half had been cut off and thrown 
away, and the lower half crushed and washed in 
water and dried, undergoing in the process a logs in 
weight of 62 per cent. The dried grass, on receipt 
at the mills, was boiled in caustic soda at 20 per cent 
and bleached with bleaching powder at cent per cent. 
The paper made was pronounced a fair simple for a 
first trial, though the colour, it was said, did not 
*“come up particularly good.” The stuff is described 
as easy of treatment. ‘The authorities of the mills 
suggest that better results might be obtained by greater 
care in the production of the fibre.—Pioncer. 

WaArrLes.—Someinteresting facts in connection with the 
wattle bark question were elicited yesterday during the 
prosecution of the inquiries which are at present being 
instituted by the Wariff Commission relative to the 
leather industries, Mr. Frederick Wm. Reed, tanner 
endorsed the evidence given on the previous day 
relative to the rapidly- decreasing supply of the necessary 
article, and suggested as a remedy the imposition of 
an export duty. Mr. Bosisto said that magnificent 
returns had been obtained on capital invested in 
wattle planting, and suggested that the tanners them- 
selves should embark in the cultivation of the trees, 
He further observed that the Government of the day 
had taken immediate action on the report of the royal 
commission appointed to inquire into the question, 
and acres of trees were planted along the railway 
lines, Subsequent Governmerts had ignored the coni- 
mission’s suggestions, and wattles were becoming scarce, 
In the Geelong district the trees planted would be 
ready for barking in three years’ time, and would 
yield the Government 100 per cent, on their outlay,— 
Australasian. 

Improved FarmMInG At Mapras.—A very interest. 
ing experiment has been attracting attention at Madras, 
Some land had been thrown out of cultivation in con- 
sequence of the famine. ‘This Jand was taken up by 
Mr. Sabapathy Mudaliyar, who determined to try the 
elfect of deep ploughivg, and manuring with Town 
Sewage, on the cotton and caolum crops, which are 
the ordinary staples of the district of Bellary, in which 
the experiment is being tried. The results were 80 
effective, that the neighbouring ryots have been at once 
converted to Sab»pathy Mudaliyar’s mode of cultivation, 
and they have gone to him with orders for 300 ploughs 
of the same description as that he himself had been 
using. This isa repetition of what we have often found 
in Bengal, viz. that the ryot is wedded to his own 
systems, only so long as he thinks those systems will 
give the best and most profitable results. “The Indian 
cultivator is by no means blind to his own interests 
and if hecan be convinced of the value of a change 
experience has shown, both in Bengal, Madras, and 
Poona, that he is by no means slack to adopt that 
change,—Jndian Daily News, 
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me A SA SE 


CALISAYA LEDGERIANA IN CEYLON. 


We delayed the letter, given in another column, 
from Mr. North Christie, with the intention of em- 
bodying it in a comprehensive notice of the Ledgeri- 
anas, which we have not been able as yet to over- 
take. We, therefore, now publish Mr. Christie’s in- 
teresting and important facts. As Mr. Christie, like our- 
selves and others, obtained his seed from the late Mr. 
Mclvor, there can be nodoubtnow that the Neddiwuttum 
plants, in which Mr. Howard could not trace the charac- 
teristics of Ledgeriana, were yet true Ledgerianas, 
altered in character by adverse climatic conditions. 
The bark of the spindly bushes realized 12s 8d per 
lb. and seedlings from them, planted at a suitable 
elevation, have resulted in such extraordinary results 
as Mr. Christie sends us. It is important to see 
that seed in this case and in that of Mclvor's hybrids 
has come true to type, for seedlings have the great 
merit of being rapidly and cheaply propagated. What 
the result of seeds from Mr. Christie’s trees may be, 
we should be curious to see. 

Our readers are already aware that Mr. Wm, Smith, 
of Mattakelle, obtained results equally good with 
those obtained from the Maskeliya plants. A second 


set of analyses have reached Mr. Smith, which give for | 


COrystalized Crystalized 

Quinine Cinchonidine 
Sulphate. Sulphate. 
B 12:16 074 
A 8°60 0:48 
J 6°84 trace 
C 9°46 0°66 
R lie 1:10 
Q 734 0°70 
MN 7:90 0°30 
E 8:78 0°60 
FE 11:9 0-16 
G 10°34 0-92 
H 8:04 0 60 
K 8:90 0:34 
i 782 1:42 


Mr, Smith, in sending us Dr. Panl’s analyses, 


wrote :— 

“‘T have got 12 more analyses from London by Dr. 
Paul , they range between 7°50 to 12°16 per cent sulphate 
of quinine. This is very gratifying, considering they 
were from trees rejected by Campbell and Fairlie. 
Taking the 30 samples which are now in Messrs. 
Howards’ hands, this 12°16 per cent is the highest 
we have attained to, being froma strong robust tree 
without seed, which will afford a splendid lot of 


grafts.” : : 
It is now quite clear that Calisaya Ledgeriana has 


been established in Ceylon and that the bark is likely 
to give results equal to the average obtained in Java. 
The fact is of great importance to the future of our 
planting enterprize in connection with what we hope 
will be only the partial and temporary failure of the 
Arabian coffee enterprize. The grafting process has 
been here even more successful than in Java, a8 we 
have already mentioned. 


CINCHONA CALISAYA LEDGERIANA IN 
CEYLON. 
St. Andrew’s, Maskeliya 23rd March 1882, 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 
Drax Stz,—The following analyses of Ledgeriana 


bark from this estate, made by Dr. B. H. Paul, of 
London, will be of interest to your readers :— 


Crystallized Quinine CrystallizedCin- Cinchonine 
Sulphate. chonidine sulphate. (alkaloid.) 
No. 1 11°55 1:04 trace. 
p22 12°03 0:30 s9 
eB 12°79 0°40 ” 
re 4°63 0°64 4 
Le ais) 11°10 0°40 7 
+ tb 10°20 0°84 Os 
ean} 11:09 1:52 a5 
Eade: 7°65 2°84 


23 
Omitting No. 4, which was sent as a curiosity, it 
being from a solitary tree of peculiar type, which has 
never blossomed, the average of the samples is almost 
1l per cent sulphate. As the trees were but five 
years and four months old, and never manured when 
the samples were taken, I think this result is second 
to none, Dr. Paul remarked about No 4 that it was 
remarkable for the redness of the bark compared to 
other Ledgers that he had examined and concluded 
(erroneously) that this redness must have been due to 
manure or soil. With a little care in selecting a 
good type of tree, I have no doubt that a Ledgeriana 
clearing would at six years of age, average 11 per cent. 
Next to Ledgers, though at a distance, follow hybrids, 
and from their robust habit they will doubtless oust 
the much abused ephemeric officinalis, for the growth 
of which Ceylon, as a rule, seems about as unsuited 
as Java, The analyses of two 4% year old ‘‘ hybrids” 
grown here are :— ! 

No. 1 5:33 sulphate quinine. 

No, 2 635 total alkaloids, 3:15 sulphate quinine. 

In forwarding them, Mr, Symons said :—‘‘ No.1 is 
very fine, and | venture to think it is a Ledgeriana, 
and of a very good type, as it contains but little of 
the inferior alkaloids, particularly cinchonidine. If the 
tree is seeding it is well worth taking care of and 
protecting from adjoining blossoms that might cause 
hybridization. Of course I cannot say positively that 
it is a Ledger but it gives all the appearance of being 
one, during analysis. No. 2, although good is quite a 
different species and contains a large quantity of 
other alkaloids.” ‘ 

The analyses of these trees are interesting because, 
as far as I know, they are the oldest hybrids, planted 
out as such, in the island and the only known progeny 
ofa hybrid, yet analysed in Ceylon. They were grown 
from some ot the seed from Me Ivor’s original hybrids, 
given to me by himself, and it is gratifying to see 
that with good hybrid seed the value of the parent 
tree is transmitted. At maturity No. 1, would, I think, 
show quite one per cent sulphate for every year of 
its age. But of some 2,000 trees raised from Mc Ivov’s _ 
seed, there are very few exactly alike and this fact, 
together with their hardy habit and rapid growth, 
proves, I think, their hybrid origin, or rather that 
they are the result of the cross-fertilization of two 
varieties. 

The opponents of the ‘‘hybrid” theory, in its tech- 
nical sense, could hardly deny that a mongrel between 
a succirubra and an officinalis was just as possible as 
a mongrel between an Hnglish and an Indian sheep.— 

Yours faithfully, THOS. NORTH CHRISTIE, 


COFFEE ADULTERATION. 


We call attention to the interesting and weighty 
letters on this subject in another column, That of 
Mr. Pasteur, the well-known London Broker, appeals 
more particularly to the home public, while ‘‘G, W.’s” 
review ofthe case is caleulated to revive the local in. 
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terest of planters and merchants at a time when the 
fortunes of our staple are apparently at their lowest ebb. 
Surely in the face of the analyses now produced and of 
the evidence of further mischievous intermeddling on the 
part of the Lords of the Treasury with the legitimate 
trade in coffee, there will not be a single dissentient 
yoice on this side of the water, to the claim preferred 
for redress. Shoulder to shoulder, the members of the 
Planters’ Association and Chamber of Commerce ought 
to put forth their whole strength to make the appeal as 
forcible as is compatible with the respect they owe to 
the home authorities concerned. Ceylon far more than 
any other coffee-producing country perhaps, has suffered 
through the abominable and long-continued English 
adulterations. London is still the great depot for our 
coffee, and if the home consumption had been a healthy 
one uninfluenced by mixtures and adulterations as is 
the case with tea, we may feel sure that our fine coffees 
would have been in greater request. The sooner the 
undeniable mischief of the present system is remedied 
the better: the immediate effect may be slight, but 
unless the English coffee trade is placed on a sound 
basis once for all, the decrease in consumption which 
has gone on for seyeral years back will continue until 
only the most trifling quantity of the genuine bean is 
required for Great Britain. We trust the hands of 
Messrs. Pasteur, Dickson and other friends of Ceylon 
in this matter, will be heartily and unitedly supported 
henceforward by the local public until a grave injustice 
and a scandal to honest fair trade is removed. 


COFFEE ADULTERALION AND MIXTURES. 
To the Bditor of the Ceylon Observer. 
Str,—It is satisfactory to see the energetic and 
effective manner in which this subject has been taken 
‘up by our enlightened friends at home. Their action 
contrasts strongly with that of the Committee of our 
local Chamber of Commerce, who did not think the 
matter of sufficient interest of importance to be re- 
ferred to the members of the Chamber, but disposed 
of it themselves in a curious and discrepant style. 
Our good friends at home must not be left to fight 
the battle alone, however ; for victory will not be 
easily or quickly won. The retailers are a_ large, 
powerful and unscrupulous body, who exercise a great 
influence at the poll. Ministers would be very chary 
of exciting their opposition or displeasure. Moreover, 
the profit gained by the substitution of spurious and 
worthless imitations which are sold in the name and 
often also at the price of genuine coffee, is far too large 
to be conceded without a desperate struggle. We ought, 
therefore, to buckle on our armour, and enter the 
lists in hearty support of those who have so vigor- 
ously espoused our cause and commenced the siege of 

the enemy’s stronghold. 

The existing law, ‘as now administered, is entirely 
against us; and offers the greatest facilities and en- 
couragement to the fraudulent dealer, who cau palm 
offin the name of coffee any trash whatsoever, how- 
ever worthless it may be, not only with impunity, 
but under the direct sanction of the law, provided 
only that the composition or substitute he labelled a 
“mixture,” and contain a proportion, however in- 
significant, of gennine coffee. There are those amongst 
u: who would have us believe the dealers are our 
Srienda, and that the mixtures they vend are intended 
to make our coffee palatable ! These credulous persons 
contend that the consumers buy these mixtures by 
preference; that they could easily procure genuine 
coffee, but they prefer the dear and dirty stuff which 


-> 


| the country, 48 in humber, a 
| tion of about 20 proved them ald to be mixtures. 


We are asked 
to believe that the sale of our genuine, wholesome 
coffee is promoted by the well-meaning, kind procedure 
of those who cater for the British public; and that, 
if it were not for the ingenious devices by which it is 
commended to the palate of the people by association 


the good-natured retailers substitute. 


with horsebeans, filings, and such lke toothsome 
articles, our coffee would fall into utter disrepute ! 

This argument, were if it worth answering at all, 
would be sufficiently refuted by a reference to the way 
in which the consumption of real coffee is proved to 
have declined in proportion as these practices prevailed, 
But, though the argument itself is utterly unworthy 
of any notice, and could only originate in ignorance 
or in the defence of fraud, the fact on which it rests 
its only claim to common-sense cannot remain un- 
contradicted but must be proved to be a great mis- 
take. Itis certainly true that the existing law pro- 
vides for the supply of genuine coffee, and for the 
punishment of its fraudulent adulteration; but it is 
also true that the protection the law alfords against 
fraud applies practically to only a very few persons, 
who do not need it; and is utterly unavailing to the 
million whom it should benefit. The fact is that 
customers of the higher class applying at the best 
shops for coffee would certainly be supplied with the 
penuine article, because, in that case, both vendor 
and vendee are aware of the penalty for a breach of 
the law, but the working man asks for cojfee, and 
is supplied wilh substitutes more or less vile, at 
prices little, if at all, below the value of the genuine 
article. The fact is that the million do not 
receive genuine coffee even when they ask for it. 
They are supplied with a mixture or a substitute, 
either in bold defiance of the law, (what avails legal 
redress to a customer of this class whose dealings are 
in ounces and whose means are in pence!) without 
label or description; or under shelter of a precaution- 
ary label, perhaps in type too small to be noticed. 

In inviting the attention of friends at home to this 
subject on my recent visit, I laid much stress on 
this aspect of our case; IL begged them not to rest 
satisfied with the analyses of samples purchased by 
messengers of respectable appearance, or who might 
be suspected of an object. In order to ascertain what 
is regularly supplied to the million in the name of 
coffee, I pointed out the necessity for obtaining samples 
purchased by persons of that class, at the shops to 
which they resort. Acting on this principle, I obtained 
samples from London, Liverpocl, Manchester, Sheftield, 
Chesterfield, Preston and other large towns; and our 
London friends also have obtained samples from London 
and its environs. In all these cases the purchasers 
were instructed to ask for ground coffee, and to accept, 
without question or remark, whatever should be given, 
and to pay the price demanded. And what was the 
result! Of 37 saples purchased as coffee by our London 
friends, two only were genuine! 18 were mixtures, and 
were so labelled for the protection of the vendors ;—3 
werelabelled as specialities, but even these were not what 
they professed to be! They were adulterated substi- 
tutes! The remaining 14 were handed across the 
counter, without any attempt at disguise, in open 
detiance of the law, and proved to be mixtures in 
which the proportion of real coffee varied from 7 to 
54 per cens! The rest of their constituents were 
chicory, finings, dates, dandelion and some other un- 
recognized substances. Such are the articles the work- 
ing man receives from bis purveyor when he asks for 
cojive / Such in practice is the operation of the law 
as regards the retail trade in coffee ! 

As regards the samples obtained from the towns in 
preliminary examina- 
Not 
one of the 20 was genuine! Further examination 
and analysis was precluded, as my eyes would not 
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bear the strain of microscopic research. The samples 
will therefore be handed to the Planters’ Association 
to be made such use of as they may deem proper. 

Be it remembered that the samplesabove mentioned, 
those which were bought in London as well as those 
from the country, were supplied as coffve. They there- 
fore represent what the million receive as coffee 
and accept as exponents of the flavowr and qualities 
of the genuine article! The working man’s taste 
and opinion of coffee, based on his experience of 
the stuff sold to him as such, is not likely to be 
very high! No wonder he complains that ‘ coffee” 
does not agree with him, A gentleman who pro- 
cured some of the samples for me, said that his work- 
people had ceased to drink coffee, because it dis- 
acreed with them! No wonder thatthe genuine article, 
as so fraudulently substituted has fallen into disuse, 
and that the trade has become almost monopolized 
by proposed substitutes. The great bulk of the retail 
trade in coffee in the United Kingdom now consists 
of substances which do not even profess to be genuine 
coffee. They are adyertized in flaming posters in 
almost every grocer’s shop, as Mrench, Date, Dandelion, 
or pig coffee, or as Pearson’s, Branston’s, Frank’s 
and everybody else’s coffee, except Nature's own. In 
all these substitutes the proportion of real coffee is 
only just eo much as will serve to palm off the other 
constituents. The proportion which the trade in real 
coffee bears to that of ita substitutes may be inferred 
from the fact that, at the great Food Exhibition in 
the Agricultural Hall in London last October, I could 
see only one poor plate of coffee beans with about 
half-a-pound of genuine coffee on it, though the counters 
groaned under piles and pyramids of canisters, with 
flash labels, representing many tons of substitutes 
and mixtures, all derivingsuch virtue as they posrses- 
‘sed from the small admixture they contained of the 
article they so effectually supplant. ; 

Let struggling coffee planters form their own 
opinion from the foregoing facts as to what is the 
practical effect of the existing law as regards 
coffee adulteration and mixture, and let them join 
hand and heart in the effort now on foot to obtain 
some amelioration of the present condition, The argu- 
ments set forth in the draft memorial, submitted to 
the P. A. last year, are substantially the same as 
those adduced by Mv. Pasteur and his energetic allies ; 
and they are more than confirmed by the facts of the 
case, as recently ascertained. Let the planters ex- 
hume that draft, and amend it if they please; but 
let them not indulge the delusion, which led to the 
shelving of the movement last year, to wit: that 
the million in our country know the flavour and quali- 
ties of genuine coffee, and buy the substitutes with 
that knowledge in preference !— Yours faithfully, 


GW, 
ee 
COFFEE ADULTERATION. 


The following is Mr. H. Pasteur’s second important 
letter on this subject :— 


Lonpon, 20th Feb. 1882. 


The more the late order oi the Treasury concerning 
the importation of coffee, chicory, and mixtures 1s con- 
sidered, the more unfair and unjust the action of Go- 
vernment must aypear, not only to those engaged in the 
coffee trade but to the general public. To state that 
coffee is one of the best and most useful of beverages, 
and that its use ought to be encouraged on economical 
as well as sanitary and moral grounds, is to repeat a 
truism It is esteemed as such, and its use encouraged 
in all countries, save one, and its consumption 1s steadily 
increasing everywhere except in Great Britain. In 
America the consumption is at the rate of over 8 lbs 
per head per annum ; in Germany, with a duty of 21. 
per ewt., it is 5 lb. per head ; in France, with a duty of 


prepared here privately, without paying duty, on the 


60s per cwt., it is 4 lb. per head. In England it was | 
nearly 2 1b. per head in 1847 with a duty of 36s per ewt., 
but now, with a duty of 14s per cwt, it is less than 1 
lb. per head, and yet we import annually some 70,000 
tons of coffee or five times the quantity consumed. The 
reason of the growing disfavour for the article is solely 
and entirely owing to the wholesale system of adultera- 
tion, which flourishes under the regulations permitting 
thesale of, and since the 20th January, the importation 
of any kind of stuff mixed in any proportion with coffee. 
That the regulations hitherto in force did not protect 
the revenue is amply proved by facts ; the duty on 
coffee yielded £216,800 in 1879, £203,500 in 1880, and 
£199,600 in 1881 ; and the aggregate received in 1881 
for duty on coffee and chicory is actually less by some 
£4,000 than the amount received in 1880. Do the Lords 
of the Treasury believe that, by extending the duty to 
other vegetable substances imported mixed with coffee 
and chicory, they will protect the revenue under that 
head? They might know, and. they ought to know, that 
the result will beexactly the reverse; the public will 
leave off more and more drinking the wretched stuff 
which is sold to them under the name of, or coupled 
with the name of coffee, and they will take to beer and 
spirits instead. 

But, setting aside the question of revenue, another as- 
pect of the case appears to have entirely escaped the at- 
tention of their lordships. Is it just, or right or fair, 
that the name of coffee should be used as a sort of de- 
coy? and that, by tacking to it some other name or 
epithet such as chicory or French, Jersey, Date, or Tig 
coffee, any kind of worthless or nasty substances should 
be allowed to be mixed with it for the sole object of 
getting a profit which could not be got, if those articles 
were sold under their proper name. ‘The public are 
powerless to protect themselves against those practicesal- 
though we are gravely told that the persons who infringe 
the regulations of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act render 
themselves liable to prosecution; the endless formali- 
ties required, and the expenses of analyses, &c., are such 
that the offending person is almostsure of immunity, 
or at the most, if prosecuted by the excise officers of a 
fine so light as to be a matter of perfect indifference to 


him, 


The Government can scarcely disclaim any idea or in- 
tention of inviting adulteration by their recent action. 
If proclaiming to the world that henceforth permission 
is given to import any kind of vegetable substances mixed 
with coffee, without any restriction as to the proportion 
of the mixture, is not an invitation to adulterate, then 
words must have suddenly ceased to have the meaning 
they have always had before. In fact the foreigner is 
told :—‘* We allow you to mix any quantity you like of 
saw-dust, of acorns or roast carrots or cabbage stalks 
with coffee or chicory, and you may import them here ; 
our customs officers will charge you a duty of 2d per 
lb, ; but, as you will be infringing the Adulteration 
Acts our Board of Inland Revenue officers may then 
proceed against you or your agents, and levy fines for 
such infringement. ” 

The Treasury allow the importation of stuff which 
they know to be spurious and of no value, and unsale- 
able here or anywhere else, except under a fictitious 
name, I repeat: is it right or just, or moral? Why 
countenance or allow the importation of those mixtures? 
What are the interests which appear to Government so 
worthy of being encouraged and protected atthe ex- 
pense of the British public and of all those engaged in 
an important article of trade? It cannot be for the 
sake of placing within reach of the million a wholesome . 
and pure beverage ata a reasonable price; for those 
wretched mixtures are sold at ls per lb., whilst good 
pure coffee can be bought in the shops, roasted and 
ground, for 10d or 11d per Ib. 

We are told that mixtures and adulterations can be 
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retailers own premises, This is bad enough, but is it a 
reason why Government should open the door to the 
foreigner so as to double or treble the quantity of 
spurious stuff with which our towns and villages are 
already inundated ? Cheap and free are two grand 
words applied to trade, but on condition that they are 
not supplemented by the words nasty and adulterated, 
which legislation, during the past thirty years, has 
done its best to tack on coffee. H. PASTEUR, 


38, Mincing L.ane. 
Lonpon, 21st February 1882. 


Result of analyses of samples of coffee purchased at various 
shops in and about London, February 1882, and submitted 
to Messrs. G. W. Wigner and R.. H. Harland, Public Analysts, 
of 79 Great Tower Street, City. 


N. B—In nearly every instance the article asked for was 


coffee. 
Number Estimated 
of Labelled. percentage 
Sample, to) Romarks. 
Coffee. 
1 52 Adulterant, chicory. 
2 25 do. chicory and some go- 
called finings. 
8 A mixture of chi- 32 Adulterated with chicory 
cory and coffee, and probably dates. 
4 do 81 Adulterant, chicory and fin- 
ings. 
5 Specially prepared 
French coffee. 84 Adulterated with chicory 


and finings. 


6 Taraxacum, 10 Dandelionand some chicory 
7 26 Adulterated with chicory 
and finings. 
8 21 Adulterated with chicory 
and dates. 
9 12 Adulterated with chicory, 
dandelion and some dates, 
10 37 Adulterated with chicory 
and finings. 
IL 10 Adulterated with 90 per 
cent, of chicory. 
{containing some dates. | 
12 A mixture of chicory 
and coffee. 32 Adulterated with chicory, 
13 100 Genuine - coffeo, 
14 A mixture of coffee 
andchicory. - 47 Adulterated with chicory and 
dates. 
15 A mixture of coffee 
and chicory. 44 Adulterant, chicory and so 
called finings. 
16 7 Adulterant mainly but not 
entirely chicory. 
17 This compound con- 
tains no injurious 
ingredient. 57 Adulterant, chicory. 
18 A mixture of coffee 
and chicory. 31 do. do. 
19 A mixturo of coffee 
and chicory. 41 do. do. and finings. 
20 A mixture of coffee 
and chicory. 38 do. do. do. 
21 36 do, do, and dande- 
lion. 
22 54 do. do. finings. 
23 A mixture of coffee 
and chicory. 17 do. do. probably 
dandelion, 
24 A mixture of coffee 
and chicory. 28 do. do. and finings, 
25 Admixture in which 
no injurious ingro- 
dient has been used 14 do, do, at least 85 
per cent. 
26 A mixture of coffee 
and chicory, 37 do. do. 
27 26 do. do, and finings. 
28 100 Gennine coffee, 


29 A mixture of coffee 
and chicory. 
205 


68 Adulterant, chicory, 


30 A mixture of coffee 
and chicory. 50 do do. and probab- 
ly dates. 
81 A mixture in which 
no injurious ingre- 
dient fas been used. 44 Adulterant, chicory. 
32 23 do. do. and finings, 
33 39 do. do. and go - 
called finings. 
84 A mixture of coffee 
chicory. 10 Adulterant, chicory and large 


proportion of some other— 

p probably dandelion. 
A mixture of coffee 
and chicory. 10 


57 


Adulterant, chicory at least 
90 per cent, 
Adulterants, roasted 
and chicory. 
Dandelion coffee. none. Dandelion root and probably 
some Other substances. 


Date coffee. date 


37 


The names and vddresses of the vendors, represented in 
the above table by numbers, are in the possession of the 
Analysts, 


H, PAsTevur, 38, Min cing Lane. 


COFFEE ADULTERATION. 
(From a London Correspondent. ) 


There is yet more to add this week to the subject to 
which so much space has of late heen given in my 
letters, viz., the coffee adulteration question. As regards 
notices in the public press, they have been confined 
this week to Colonies and India, and, although aware 
that you received this paper and have probably seen 
the reference referred to, it may be as well just to 
quote it here before passing to my own experiences 
during the week relative to this matter, The paragraph 
runs thus :— 

“Strong as is the case of the sugar-growers in 
the colonies and of sugar-refiners at home, the case 
of coffee-planters and coffee-consumers is, perhaps, 
even stronger in their protest against the new Treasury 
order; allowing rubbish of all kinds, so long as it is 
called ‘‘ coffee,” to be imported on paying the same 
duty as pure coffee. Hitherto an additional duty 
has been imposed on coffee mixed with chicory 
and on the pseudo-coffees which have lately come into 
prominence : but now the admission of coffee adulter- 
ated to any extent with chicory, beans, sawdust, or 
any other trash, is to be allowed on thesame terms with 
the pure berry. Surely the interest of the authorities 
in the health of the people, if not in the welf areof the 
colonies, is great enough to lead to the abrogation of 
this most impolitic regulation. The admission of spuriors 
articles of food should be placed under greater dis- 
abilities, instead of being made more easy than ever.” 

There is an error in the above paragraph relative 
to the duties on coffee and these mixtures being 
identical, the pure bean paying only 14d perlb, while 
the latter are charged 2d. ‘he difference, however, can 
in no way compensate for the disadvantage of coffee 
being exposed to competition with valueless com- 
pounds. During an interview with Mr. Thomas Dick- 
son this present week, he informed me that a petition 
for consideration of this question has been signed by 
130 of the leading brokers and others concerned in the 
coffee trade. It was intended to have eent this to a 
certain Government Department, and to have sought an 
interview with its head by a deputation, but it became 
known to those interested that that head is largely 
interested in a concern by which a certain miature is 
manufactured in Jersey. It was, therefore, thought to be 
impolitic to present the petition in such a quarter, and 
it has therefore been forwarded to the Treasury. What 
its fate will be there it is impossible to say, but, as 
Mr. Dickson has secured the promise of co-operation 
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from a considerable number of members of Parliament, 
and has also been assured of the sympathetic action 
of all the leading Chambers of Commerce in the North, 
it may reasonably be hoped that this petition will 
not be burked. To the letter addressed by Mr. Dick- 
son to Lord Cairns, he has received no reply. This 
cannot but be considered discourteous, but it is thought 
that his lordship probably considers that coffee adulter- 
ation and tiscal arrangements properly come only under 
the jurisdiction of the House of Commons, and that 
on that ground he deems it wiser not to commit him- 
self to the expression of any opinion. Mr. H. Pasteur, 
of Mincing Lane, has issued a further notice concern- 
ing the late Treasury order, and you will find it 
enclosed. It reviews the facts of the case with much 
strength and clearness, and you will probably like 
to reprint it in full. You will also receive with this 
the result published by Mr. Pasteur of the analyses 
of 37 samples of coffee purchased at various shops 
in and about London. Of these, as you will per- 
ceive, only two were genuine coffee, the adulteration 
of the others varying from 32 to 90 per cent! One 
instance, indeed, exceeds even those figurese, the sample 
containing no coffee at all, but then it was sold as 
‘* Dandelion Coffee” ! 

Passing along the Strand this week, an announcement 
in the East India and Colonial Tea Agency’s window 
struck my eye. It was simply a placard announcing 
**Ceylon Tea, 2s 9d per lb.” Now, as very recently the 
same window announced Ceylon tea at 2s 3d per lb, 
it is evident that it is rising in public favour, and 
its sale extending. A tremendous future (this is not 
too superlative an expression) lies before Ceylon tea. 


COFFEEK ADULTERATION IN ENGLAND. 


An interesting and most important document relating 
to the consumption of coffee in the United Kingdom has 
recently been issued by Mr. H. Pasteur, of Mincing- 
lane. It appears that in 1847 and 1848 duty was paid 
upon over 37,000,000 tb. of coffee for home consumpticn, 
and that, during the past year, with an increase of 
population on 1848 of at least 10,000,000, the home 
consumption of coffee was just under 32,000,000 tb. 
There can be no doubt that the consumption of ‘‘coffee” 
(the inverted commas are very necessary) is much more 
general now than 1t was in 1848, and that the consumption 
of genuine coffee has fallen off to the extent of 
5,000,000 ib. is a startling fact which every purchaser 
of coffee should take to heart. The consumption of 
spurious coffee is likely to increase still more, for a 
Treasury Minute was issued, on January 20th, 1882, 
directing Her Majesty’s Board of Customs to permit 


the importation under a duty of 2d. per lb. of “ coffee, - 


chicory, or any other vegetable mattter applicable to the 
uses of coffee or chicory, roasted or ground, mixed with- 
out reference to the proportions of the mixture.” Those 
who like to know what they are buying will do well 


to buy their coffee whole and raw, and to roast it and ' 


grind it for themselves, Coffee contains an alkaloid, 
caffeine, and certain aromatic principles which gave 
to it its stimulating and pleasant qualities, and 
the larger or smaller proportions of which in the 
various samples imported determine the market value. 


It certainly seems odd, to use the mildest 
term, that the importation of chicory, turnips, 
carrots, cabbage-stalks, and various other vegetable 


rubbish which our contivental neighbours choose to 
roast and send to us, should be encouraged by the 
Government, to the detriment of the dietaries of the 
masses, and the business of colonial merchants who 
have a soul above vegetable refuse. It seems little 
short of disgraceful that the fine coffee of Ceylon 
should find a readier market on the Continent than 
in the parent country, the good people of which are 


about to turn (as some appear to think), from the 
drinking of adulterated alcohols to the consumption of 
still worse adulterated ‘‘coffee.” One well-known 
firm that deals in coffee incites the Britsh public by 
its advertisements to ‘‘call a spade a spade ”—a whole- 
some doctrine, and we trust it will soon be penal to 
apply the name of coffee to anything but the genuine 
article ; for it is not well that the public should pay 
ls. 4d. or 1s 6d. per lb. for materials which are dear 
at a quarter of that price. We have heard much 
in times past of a ‘‘free breakfast table”; we 
hope soon that it may become an unadulterated 
breakfast table, and that those who have a fancy for 
drinking decoctions of strange things will be able to 
do so without the expense of having the name of 
coffee given to whatever may happen to be able to 
impart to boiling water a brownish colour and a 
bitter taste.—Lancet. 


THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY IN BRAZIL. 


We now quote the whole of the document alluded 
to as mentioning ‘‘the plague” in coffee. It is a re- 
markably outspoken paper, and, although its authors 
look to Government for a central sugar mill, as well 
as roads and instructions, they yet deplore the want of 
private enterprise and the selfishness of the wealthy 
classes. Neither do they, spare the free population for 
leaving most of the production to slave labour. The 
picture drawn of the state of a society where the slave 
population considerably outnumbers the free is not flatter- 
ing, and to those interested in the future of Brazil not 
reassuring :— 

In an extra session of the Municipal Council of 
Santa Maria Magdalena, the following address to the 
president of the province of Rio de Janeiro was ad- 
opted :—: 

Srr,—In compliance with the orders of Your Bx- 
cellency in the official letters of the 21st of last month 
and of the 11th of the current month, in which you 
ask for information regarding the state of agriculture, 
stock-farming, silk and hee-culture in this municipality, 
the Municipal Council have to say as follows :— 

The lands of this municipality are in general ex- 
tremely fertile and are suited to a great variety of 
products, such as coffee, cereals, sugarcane, tobacco, 
grapes, cotton, mulberry, potatoes, rice, mandioca, ete. 
The only article of export from the municipality, 
however, is coffee. The production of corns, beans and 
sugar is scarcely sufficient for home consumption, and 
already there has commenced a considerable importa- 
tion of sugar, rice, tobacco and rum. 

The cultivation for export in the municipality is 
therefore limited to coffee, and this cultivation is 
carried on in the rudimentary routine system which 
leaves much to be desired both as to the quality of 
the product and the quantity produced in relation to 
the population. 

The number of slaves in the municipality being 13,010, 
and supposing that only 10,000 are employed in the 
cultivation of coffee, there might be produced, giving 
an average of 150 arrobas for each laborer, 1,500,000 
arrobas ; the exportation is however only 900,000 to © 
1,000,000 arrobas. The free inhabitants, numbering 
10,366, might very well produce, if nothing else, the 
articles of home consumption, as we have no other 
industry, no important trade, nor mechanic arts. 

The planters whose profits can be calculated at 
more than 10 per cent, are rare, and these live cn 
exceptionally good lands and consume but little. In 
general the planters obtain from § per cent. down- 
ward. It may be added that a terrible disease, called 
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the plague, is progressively destroying the coffee trees 
and is assuming alarming proportions without the 
cnuse of the evil or the means of combating it being 
discovered. 

As the municipality has excellent lands for sugarcane, 
it would seem to be of great advantage for the Go- 
vernment to encourage the planters, where the coffee 
trees are being destroyed by the plague, to plant 
cane by giving an interest guarantee for the estab- 
lishment of one or more central sugar mills. With 
100,000$000 there might be established a mill with 
American machinery with a capacity of 400 arrobas 
per duy, since the Figuera mill in Campos, belong- 
ing to Jose Pereira Pinto, with a capacity of 200 
arrobas per day, cost 50,0003. 

Jt would also be advantageous for the Government 
to encourage the planters by means of diplomas and 
money prizes, to establish free labour and to give at- 
tantion to the cultivation of cereals and stock-breed- 
ing, especially the breeding of swine, indepen- 
dent of coffee and cane. By reducing to the 
lowest possible figure the railway  freights on 
these products, the Government could also con- 
tribute in favor of the division of labor. 

There are many obstacles to the development of 
agriculture in the municipality which, although due 
to various causes, may be summed up in two prin- 
cipal ones; lack of roads and schools. 

With the exception of two kilometers of the Barao 
de Araruama railroad belonging to a private Com- 
any there are no railroads in the municipality. We 
ave not even waggon roads which will enable us to 
abandon the pack mule, ‘‘our best vehicle,” This 
lack, which in a rich municipality can only be en- 
dured through ignorance or extreme resignation, 
prevents our varying products or attempting a divi- 
sion of labor which must be our means of obtaining 
the maximum production and perfection of agriculture, 
and which might lessen for some years to come the 
lack of laborers that is already beginning to be felt. 

Roads are a prime and inherent necessity in a 
mountsinous and eminently agricultural municipality 


such as this. Your Excellency will pardon the 
frankness, born of the confidence that the good 
judgment of the president of the province in- 


spires in the municipal council, with which we 
say that the attention of the Government has not 
yet been awakened to the roads of this municipality 
The same may be said of our people who appear 
to iguore the fact that private enterpriso is an in- 
dispensable factor in the prosperity of any country. 

o one knows better than Your Excellency that 
the people must have instruction in order to under- 
and their duty as citizens and to labor best in the 
interest of*Society and in their own private interest. 

Our capitalists although possessing about 8,000, 0005000 
of available funds prefer investment in 6 per cent, 
overnment bonds, to embarking their capital in 
industrial enterprises, and thus the spirit of aseoci- 
ation, which might contribute powerfully to the de- 
velopment of the industries of the municipality, re- 
mains unproductive, 

The stock-raising industry 
and of limited proportions. The cattle are neither 
good for work, milk, nor beef. All the carne secca 
consumed, and the quantity is not small, is imported ; 
and for the last six years the price has varied between 
6 and 9 milreis. Butter-making is almost unknown, 
and the small quantity of cheese that is made is of poor 
quality and not readily salable. 

Only a.few amateurs, and these rare, have attempted 
to breed o borse or 80, of a badly made and degenerate 
race. Perhaps this neglect of horse-breeding 18 due to 
our bad roads for which mules are more suitable. 

Sheep-breeding is almost unknown, The few sheep 


is here very backward 


that we have are of very ordinary stock and only serve 
as food for invalids, the wool and hide being thrown 
away. 

Bee-culture is only carried on by a few for their own 
use, and silkworm-breeding is entirely unknown in the 
municipality. 

Our best public establishment, although it has not 
the necessary accommodation, is the municipal hall. 
The churches of this village and of Sao Sebastiio 
do Alto are in ruins, although this last hag 
been somewhat improved at the expense of the parish- 
ioners, The few schools that we possess are in 
houses without sufficient accommodation and with- 
out furniture. There is no benevolent institution 
in the whole municipality. A small jail is being 
constructed in Sado Sebastiao do Alto: the jail of 
this village is intolerable. 

Such is the state of this municipality, its agricul- 
ture and industries, its drawbacks and its most 
pressing needs. 

Santa Maria Magdalena, Nov. 23rd, 1881, 


INDIAN TEA DISTRICTS ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this Association was held at the 
offices, 14 St. Mary Axe, on Feb, 22, Sir Douglas For- 
syth, K, OC. §.1,, O. B., president of the Association, 
in the chair, There was a good attendance of mem- 
bers, including Col. R. H. Keatinge, V. C., vice- 
chairman; Mr. H. Wimehurst, of the Assam Com- 
pany; Mr. W. Roberts, Mr. Burkinyoung, Mr. Parke 
Pittar, and Mr. Sangster, of the Jorehaut Company; 
Mr. Carpmael, Noakacharee Company ; Mr. R. Lyell, 
of Messrs. George Williamson & Co., representing 
the Borelli, Dejoo, Luckimpore, and Mungledye Com- 
panies; Mr. D. H. Sefton, of the Land Mortgage 
Bank of India; Mr. A Lawrie, of Messrs. Alex. Lawrie 
& Co,; Mr. J. H. Williamson, of Messrs. Wil- 
liamson, Magor & Co., Calcutta; Mr. Samuel Ward, 
of the Lebong Compony ; Col. Probyn; Mr. George 
Seton, of Messsr. Octavius Steel & Co. &c. The no- 
tice convening the meeting having been read by the 
Secretary, the Chairman briefly introduced the report. 
Commenting on the law relating to the inland emi- 
gration of labour to the tea districts, the speaker 
congratulated the meeting upon the result of the 
labours of the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the matter—viz., the passing of the Inland Emigra- 
tion Act (1882), on January Sth. He thought that 
this Act would promote the interests both of em- 
ployers and labourers, although it had been unfa- 
vourably criticised by the native population of Cal- 
cutta, The Chairman ‘said that, by a minute of the 
Governor-General referring to the Act as a whole, 
the Government of India observed that it was of 
necessity a measure intended to meet a transitional 
state of affairs. ‘The main reason for maintaining 
at this date a special law was that communications 
between most of the labour districts and the rest 
of India were still imperfect. The improvement of 
communication with Assam was engaging the earnest 
attention of the Government, and, with tbe gra- 
dual attainment of this object, it was hoped that 
it might become practicable to leave both the em- 
ployers and the employed to settle their relations 
in all cases under the ordinary law, as they doin 
other parts of British India. Steps might be taken 
under the fourth section of the Act leading to this 
result. Local Governments are empowered, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, to declare that any labour district within their 
respective territories shall subject 


cease to be 


to all the provisions, or any specitied provision of 
the Act. ‘The successful introduction of a sys em of 
free emigration will fullil the wish of the Go- 
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vernment of India to gradually withdraw the ap- 
plication of a special law. The next thing note- 
worthy in the report was the establishment of an 
Indian Tea Association at Caleutta. This was ad- 
vocated in the first instance by the Home Associa- 
tion. It was working on the same basis, and there- 
fore should meet with approbation. Referring to the 
general state of the affars of the Association, the 
Chairman said he had mnch pleasure in inform- 
ing them that they were in a good position. Last 
year one of the members proposed some form of pro- 
tection for Indian tea in its competition with that of 
China ; but he believed that the time was not far 
distant when the popularity of Indian tea would 
render all movements of this kind unnecessary. He 
congratulated the meeting on the improved tone of 
the tea markets of late. With reference to the great 
injury done to tea by exposing and bulking it at 
the Custom House, the Chairman said that this had 
been, and still was, a subject of discussion, and a 
very important one, Memorials asking for some re- 
form had been frequently sent tothe Commissioners 
of Customs, but hitherto withoutsuccess. He hoped, 
however, that they would eventually obtain redress. 
He thought that it was a very difficult matter to 
procure boxes of a uniform weight, as in most of 
the tea districts, the wood was difficult to deal with. 
The report of the meeting having been seconded by 
Cel. Keating, it was unanimously adopted. Mr. Sangs- 
ter remarked that he advocated the same policy he 
had pursued at the last meeting of the Association— 
namely, to have the duty on Indian tea reduced to 
3d. per pound. He thought also that it would be 
advisable to give reports of the meeting to suburban 
grocers, and push trade with them. He was of opinion 
that Indian tea ought to be represented at the In- 
ternational Exhibition in Melbourne. He suggested 
also that some reduction might be made in the cost 
of the making of Indian tea, as the present rate 
was too high. Mr. Sangster said that he had re+ 
ceived a letter from Mr. McIver, the member for 
Birkenhead, who would give his assistance in Par- 
liament on the duty question at a favourable op- 
portunity, as the subject was one which had long 
occupied his attention. The Chairman said that it 
would be a very useful thing to get a protective 
duty of 8d, but he could see no prospect of that 
object being attained. Referring to the proposed 
American agency for India tea, he reminded the meet- 
ing that the Calcutta Syndicate was established for 
the purpose of creating a trade with Australia and 
America, and he thought its operations would be 
successful. A discussion then arose on the advisa- 
bility of leaving the question of Parliamentary ef- 
forts to a working committee. Messrs. C. Sander- 


son, Octavius Steele, and P. RK. Buchanan were una- 


nimously elected members of the general committee, 
and the meeting separated after giving a vote of 
thanks to Sir Douglas Forsyth for presiding. —Over- 
land Muil, March 38rd. 


BRAZIL COFFEE PROSPECTS, 


An error in our last issue made us say that the 
aggregate stocks of coffee in the principal ports of 
Burope on the Ist of January last were “‘over twice 
the normal export there from Brazil.” We should have 
said nearly twice the normal export. Although the 
average export during the last eight years has been 
1,235,230 bags, the normal export has been between 
one million and eleven bundred thousand bags, The 
extraordinary large shipments for 1881—1,905,241 
baz,s—which was due to speculative influences rather 
than to any actualdemand, increased the average for the 
eight years since 1874 to over twelve hundred thousand 
big Qvr purpose was to show the enormous accu- 


mulation of coffee in those ports which has not yet 
entered the market for consumption, and which re- 
presents nearly twice the normal export there from 
this country. Some of this coffee has been held for 
two years, and now represents an enormous loss, It 
is reasonable to presume that these stocks can not 
be held much longer for a better market, because the 
stocks already accumulated and the constantly in- 
creasing production all tend to keep prices at the 
minimum—even at rates lower than those now ruling. 
These accumulated stocks in Europe represent about 
five months’ consumption there, and if thrown upon 
the market early this year, as they undoubtedly will 
be, they will cause a heavy declinein imports. More 
than that, they represent an aggregate loss which can 
not fail to cause widespread disaster in the trade, 
of which Brazil must unavoidably bear no small share. 
We do not expect ministers of finance to take any 
account of these ominous facts, but merchants and 
planters will do well to take them into thoughtful 
consideration.—Rio News. 


COFFEE AND SUGAR IN BARZIL. 


The official value of th2 exports of Rio de Janeiro, in 
the past year, was 97,251,128 mils., of which coffee re- 
presented 94,465,116 mils.; sugar, 880,676 mils.; hides, 
909,598 mils.; tobacco, 535,050 mils.; rosewood, 309,685 
mils. The export of gold and silver irom Rio de Janeiro 
in 188] amounted to 4,113,078 mils., of which 2,816,340 
mils, was to England; 189,168 mils. to France; 963,663 
mils. to the River Plate; and 140,906 mils. to Brazilian 
ports. 

The export of coffee last year was 4,377,418 bags of 
sixty kilograms, being 814,364 bage more than 1880 § 
Of this quantity the United States took 2,241,976 bags, 
and Europe, etc., 2,135,442 bags. It should be noted 
that, of late years, the United States would seem to be 
“taking proportionately a decreasing quantity of the 
Brazilian crop.” The prices realized per kilogram last 
year, as compared with 1880, show a very serious re- 
duction for all qualities, as follows :— 


First half 1881: First half 1880: 


First good ... 430 to 505 reis 560 to 635 reis 
Second ordinary .. 390 ,, 475 ,, 525 ,, 605 ,, 
Regular... .. 335 ,, 439 ,, 490 ,, 590 ,, 
Third good ... 275 ,, 380 ,, 440 ,, 590 ,, 


Second ordinary... 230 ,, 330,, - 390 ,, 470,, 
Second half of 1881: Second half of 1880. 

First good ... 415 to 505 reis 450 to 600 reis 

First ordinary ... 370 ,, 460 ,, 420 ,,570 ,, 

Regular ee 300 ,, 400 ,, 375 ,, 525 5, 

‘Secondgood ... 280,, 335 ,, 350 ,, 470 ,, 

Second ordinary 240 ,, 290 ,, 300 ,, 410 ,, 

His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil has been system- 
atically visiting and examining the factories 4nd work- 
shops of Rio de Janeiro and its vicinity, with the 
object cf judging, by personal investigation and by 
hearing the views of the proprietors and experts, of 
the claims put forward by the manufacturers for higher 
protective taxation of foreign products of a similar 
kind, and for the reduction of import taxes on sub- 
stances employedin the Brazilian manufactures. 

To the friends of Brazil in this country it is very 
satisfactory to observe any movement in the Empire 
favourable to the extended cultivation of additional 
articles of export to the consuming markets of tle 
world. ‘The soil and climate of many of the provinces 
are suitable for the production of tea, vines, and silk- 
worms, as well as sugar and coffee. With regard to the 
latter, we quite agree witha correspondent, who writes 
to us as follows :—‘‘Coffee has seen its b st days. They 
now mix seven parts of chicory to one of cottee with it, 
and many people prefer the compound.- Many doctors 
say it is wore wholesome, as pure coffee heats and — 
thickens the blood too much in cold climates,” 
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duction of the world is in excess of the consump. 


tion, according to the most reliable statistical in- 
formation attainable, by so much as 90,000 tons au- 


nually, being equivalent to 1,500,000 bags of 60 
kilograms, In view of this it is not surpiizing that 


the prices of coffee have been so seriously reduced as 
to render its cultivation almost unremunerative to the 
growers. Undoubtedly the Brazilian Goverament has 
acted wisely in promoting the larger production of 
sugar by the granting of guaranteed concessions for 
the creation of central sugar factories where likely 
to prove commercially successful and of real service 
to agricultural industry. Unlike coffee, the con- 
sumption is in excess of the supply, and is steadily 
on the increase. It is encouraging to observe that 
the Brazilian production and export of this important 
article of merchandise is assuming larger proportions. 
The Journal de Commercio in its able commercial review 
for the past year, makes the following statement :— 

In 1881, compared with 1880, there was an in- 
creased production of sugar in the province of Rio de 
Janeiro, and also in the northern ones, a_ result 
which must be largely attributed as to the south to 
the central sugar factories, which permit of a more 
advantageous and rapid treatmeut of the cane, and 
as to the north, to the use of new apparatus and 
improved methods of working, together with increased 
planting, encouraged by the firmness of sugar abroad 
and its greater consumption. 

According to the ‘‘ Hconomiste Frangais”” the beet 
resources of 1881 were only 348,042 tons agairst 
385,630 tons in 1880, whilst the consumption is steadily 
enlarging, so that the prospects of the sugar-makers 
are auspicious, Dr. Paes Leme has put down the 
production of sugar cane at 1,875,000 tons, viz : 

Cuba teereeeeeeT 00,000 


British West Indies ....-....... seseeeee200,000 
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Rio imported in 1881, chiefly from Campos and the 
north, 633,526 bags against 407,778 in 1880. The 
quality, especially of that from the north, showed in 
1881 no appreciable improvement. The Burcellos fac- 
tory improved and the Quissaman maintained their 
quality. It is said that many planters, especially in 
Sergipe, are disposed not to purge their sugar, the 
extra price not paying for labour. 

The export from Rio was 84,635 sacks, being much 
more than in 1880, which was one of the best export 
years. Among the shipments from Rio was a lot of 
white to London, an unprecedented occurrence, and 
a small cargo of white wert from Maceio to the same 

lace. The export to the River Plate has to struggle 
with the cheaper sugar of Europe and with the pro- 
ducts of the Argentine province of Tucuman. 

A development of the culture of tobacco is also noted 
by our contemporary, which remarks that ‘‘ both the 
Bahia and Rio Grande do Sal tobaccos are ina rela- 
tively prosperous state.” 

A plan for completing the Rio Grande do Sul rail- 
ways has, it is said, been drawn up by Mr, Edward 
de Mornay, who has asked permission to make sur- 
veys for a line from Taguary to Torres, on the sea- 
coast, and for the construction of a port at the latter. 
Mr. de Mornay has also asked the Government to 
declare the projected works to be of public utility, 
with a view to obtaining the legislative sanction to 
an appropriation for the payment of a guaranteed in- 
terest on capital raised for their realization.— South 
American Journal, 
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is also the practical fact that the pro, , THE ‘“NEW CEYLON :’ THE DIFFICULTIES 


OF PIONEERING. 


Ludvig Verner Helms, a traveller who has spent 
something like 25 years of his life in the most im- 
portant islands of the Eastern Archipelago, who has 
visited China and Japan, traversed the Northern 
Continent of America, and explored the mineral 
treasures of Lapland, ought to be able to give an 
opinion on ‘‘ Pionevring in the Far East.” The forma- 
tion of a new Knglish Company to develop the re- 
sources of North Borneo is a step which the author 
says 1s, at least from a philanthropic view, deserving 
of sympathy and success, but the task of the Com- 
pany will not prove an easy one. He remarks :— 

In many respects, doubtless, the northern part of 
the island may be considered the most valuable... . . 
Still, if the Company anticipate an easy conquest of 
their difficulties, they have not read the chronicles 
of Borneo aright. It is true that Sir James Brooke, 
his followers, and successors have, to a great extent, 
cleared the ground for them, ‘The natives have learned 
to associate the English name with the noble work 
done by them, while the mighty advance of com- 
merce during the last decades has been gradually en- 
circling this stronghold of barbarism in its irresistible 
folds. But, even so, savage natures will not easily 
yield to civilizing influences which make rapid strides 
only when paying their way, Steamships, telegraphs, 
and railways are costly things, which a savage country 
with a scanty population can ill support. 

Mr. Helms points out that the 20,000 square miles 
the Company holds contain a population of upwards 
of 100,000 aborigines and Malays, who, it may be 
assumed, will eontribute but little towards the labour 
or development of the country. ‘‘The sponge must 
indeed have been squeezed dry when such rulers as 
the Sultan of Brunei and bis ministers consent to part 
with it ;’ and the author is much mistaken if trouble 
and intrigue do not result, particularly if the Com- 
pany become monopolists. Sir James Brooke’s great 
influence over the natives, he remarks, was ina great 
measure due to the fact of his standing aloof from 
trade, and if the Company’s position and status are 
different from those of Rajah Brooke, the condition 
of their respective countries also materially differs, as 
Sarawak possessed advantages which North Borneo 
does not. Mr. Helms thinks that it is to China that 
Borneo will look for population and labour, and this 
will help the Company, but when the Chinaman be- 
gious to feel his strength the anxieties of government 
will be felt by them, The author continues :— 

But if the Company is paving the way for a great Bor- 
nean Empire, under the British flag, it will be doing a 
good and useful work. <A settlement that should em- 
brace the territory ceded to the North Borneo Com- 
pany, as well »s Brunei and Sarawak, would prove 
no contemptible acquisition to the British Crown, and 
has, unquestionably, much to recommend it... ., 


A glance at the map will show how very important 
the harbours of North Borneo might become to an 
English fleet, if the day comes that England has to 
fight to protect her commerce in the China Sea, or 
the Pacific. These harbours are backed by vast coal- 
fields, the country is healthy, with a moderate tem- 
perature, and the island possesses unrivalled resources. 
What is wanted is population, and under a_ strong 
Government the country would very soon be entitled 
to the name of ‘‘New China,” rather than ‘ New 
Ceylon,” as some writers already call it; for to the 
Chinamen, and the race which will spring from their 
union with the Dyaks, and not to the decaying Malays, 
belongs the future of Borneo, 

According to Mr. Helms, therefore, the British 
North Borneo Association has a difficult and delicate 
| task before it, but if it succeeds in raising the island 
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from its present condition, and in extending the com- 
merce of the Eastern Archipelago, it will do good work, 
—British Trade Journal. 


BRAZILIAN REVIEW FOR 1881. 


During the year slavery, sapped by the Free Birth 
of 1871, by official emancipation, by the five-fold more 
energetic operation of private benevolence, and by the 
silent but rapidly progressive action of death, con- 
tinued its accelerating march towards extinction, The 
year was also made notable by the prohibitory meas- 
ures, against the introduction of slaves, adopted by 
the central provinces, measures which have practically 
destroyed the interprovincial trade in slaves, and by 
the open extra-legal popular opposition in Ceara against 
the obnoxious export. Moreover, the general sentim- 
ent of the cities appears favourable to a revision of 
the law of 1871, with the object of hastening the 
happy day when Brazil will have shaken off the 
shackles of her inherited curse of domestic slavery. 

[The Rio News gives a far less creditable account 
of the slavery question and the state of public opinion 
in regard to it.—Ep.] 

Agriculture during the past year was prosperous, 
the crops of our main staples, coffee and sugar, being 
considerably beyond the average. Unfortunately, the 
low prices of coffee gravely diminished the receipts of 
coffee planters, affected trade generally, and curtailed 
the Government collections from that chief source of 
export revenue. The cattle industry of the south con- 
tinued in its decline, and grave losses occurred in 
Rio Grande do Sul through droughts which prevailed 
during the early part of the year. But the extractive 
industries* of the Amazonian valley proceeded in an 
ascendant march throughout the year, extending their 
arms widly into rich and virgin fields of exploration. 

Of the finances of the country we are as yet without 
definite information, no meeting of parliament having 
led to the customary publication of official returns, 
But on the whole, the revenue collections are likely 
to have exceeded the estimates, inasmuch as, though 
the receipts of the Southern provinces have at best 
been stationary, from the causes already touched upon, 
those from the northern half of the Empire will 
undoubtedly show a considerable increase. Mconomy 
has also been the order of the day in the ‘‘ ordinary” 
expenditures, and we shall not be surprized to find 
in the coming exposition of the Ministry of Finance 
that Senor Saraiva has already attained his desideratum 
of a balanced ordinary expenditure and income, not- 
withstanding the rather considerable increase in the 
former by the depreciation of exchange and by the 
interest on the floating debt, incurred chiefly for the 
service of the Government works of internal improve- 
ment in hand, and in part for the acquisition of naval 
and military material in view of the increasing ar- 
maments of the Argentine nation. 

[Then follow long details of a wonderful series of 
railway lines which will open up the Empire,] 
Taken in all, the various lines in traffic fall little 
short of 7,000 kilometers and many hundreds of 
kilometers more are in a condition of advanced con- 
struction. —South American Jounal. 


ARTIFICIAL INDIA-RUBBER promises to be soon a 
fact. Bouchardat has found a compound by treating 
isoprene (C’ H*) with hydrochloric acid. that has all 
the properties of ruvber.—Chemist and Druggist. [We 
have no fear of artificial rubber any more than of 
artificial quinine-—ED, | 


* Extractive industries”? We suspect that not min- 
ing India but rubber collecting and similar pursuits are 
referred to.—LEp, 


A Ruea Macuine.—The Government of India have 
asked the Secretary of State, to send out to this 
country a rhea machine, by Messrs. Mariin, Dennis 
and Albert Angell, for the preparation of the fibre of 
jute, for the use of the Government experimental farms, 
as soonas the machine can be procured —Madras Mail. 

Inp1an Topacco.—All interested in the growth of 
tobacco in India will be glad to learn that a late 
shipment of thirty tierces of Pusa tobacco to London 
has been pronounced by the experts, both merchants 
and brokers, to be of excellent quality, fully equal 
to American, and that good prices were realized.~— 
Caleutta Hnglishman. 

Wuire Buc on Cincnona.—Mr. Smith of Mattakelle 
has sent us a number of cuttings of cinchona (?) 
branches and stems terribly ‘‘bugged” (with 
white bug), but the stems are also freely covered 
with the larve of the lady-birds which have been 
feeding on the bug and which will no doubt do much 
to clear off the enemy. 


Water.—In seeking for a substance which would 
destroy the microscopic :animals in water without 
injuring it for drinking purposes, Dr. Langfeldt found 
that citric acid (one half gramme to every litre of 
the water) killed all the living organisms, except 
cyclops and those with thick epidermis, within two 
minutes.—Chemist and Druggist. 


Tue Bark Specunation.—The principal of the Milan 
Quinine Works writes to the Pharm: Zeitung, 
to contradict a statement which had appeared in 
that journa] to the effect that that firm and a few 
German houses had formed a syndicate to buy up a 
large part of the London stock of bark, with the 
object of forcing up the price. He says:—‘'The 
present advance is the exclusive work of a London 
import house, and we have in no way shared in it, 
On the contrary, we consider it ruinous to the trade, 
if the article should fall into the hands of speculators, 
and we believe it is the interest of all manufacturers 
to prevent, so far as possible, all such arbitrary ad- 
vance or depression in the price occasioned by specu- 
lation.” —Chemist and Druggist. 


Consumetion oF Corrre.—lIt is generally thought 
in England that the French are the greatest con- 
sumers of coffee, but it appears that this is far from 
being the case. From reliable statistics we learn that in 
Englaud, in spite ofthe great consumption of tea, every 
person consumes 1% lb of coffee every year, in Germany 
the average consumption is 4 lb a year, in Denmark 54 
lb, in Switzerland 61b, in Belgium 83 1b, in Holland 103 
lb, in the United States 74 lb, whilst in France it is 
only 24 lb. With the exception therefore of England, © 
there is less coffee consumed in France than in any of 
the other countries above-mentioned ; the highest 
average, however, is found in California, where 204 lb 
are consumed per annum —La Patrie. [The consump- 
tion of coffee in England now is less than one lb per 
head per annum!—KEp.] 


Tue Santos CorrEzE CROP DAMAGED BY Rarn.— 
The Provincia de Sao Paulo of the 4th Feb. extracts 
the following from a private letter written by a planter 
in the interior of Sao Paulo :—‘‘ The continued rains, 
often torrential, are injuring, in a discouraging manner, 
the next future crop of coffee. For more than thirty 
days the rain has not stopped, there resulting from 
such continued humidity the rotting of the peduncle 
of the coffee fruit and, in consequence, its destruc- 
tion. Wehave seen coffee orchards strewn with fruit, 
in great part nearly matured, and beside that the fall 
of these had been caused not only from the trees most 
loaded, but also from those where the fruit is scarce. 
If the weather does not improve shortly, great, very 
great will be the loss of the cultivators of our already 
too greatly depreciated product,’—Rio News, 
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PatcHoutr ork Pucwa-par.—A herb named Pogos- 
temon Patchouli (Nat. Ord, Labiate.} The dried 
tops with leaves and flowers are imported in bundles 
about one foot in length. ‘hey yield, by distillation, 
an essential oil, in which form the perfume exists, and 
by digestion in weak alcohol, a tincture called essence 
of Patchouli or Patchouly. It is imported from India, 
in chests and half-chests, the former weighing 110 lb 
each.—M. M. 

SevmeraL Baas or Croves received in London lately 
from Zanzibar were actually found on arrival to con- 
tain artificial cloves neatly manufactured by machinery 
instead of the real spice. These cloves were made 
of soft deal, stained a dark colour, and soaked in a 
solution of essence of cloves to give them the re- 
quired sent; They were traced as having been im- 
ported into Zanzibar from America.—Madras Mail, 

Manure ror Trea Esrares In tHE Dun.—Baring, 
in his financial statement for 1882-83, gives the 
ollowing figures as the tea exports for 1880-81 :— 


Quantity id Lb. 46,413,510 
Value 8 £ 3,054,240 
Annas 10.6 
average peo tred ) Shillings at average 
VasHeIper:*D., exchange 1.09 


Exports for the first ten months of the year, from 
Ist April 1881 to 3lst January 1882 :— 


Quantity lb. 43,667,412 
Value es £ 3,261,579 
Average value per lb. 0-11-11.— 
Indian Tea Gazette. 
An AGRICULTURAL CoMPANY ror TRAVANCORE.— 


We (Pioneer) learn that an Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Company, with limited liability, has just been 
formed in Bombay, under influential auspices, the 
peer object of which is the cultivation on a 
arge scale of coconut, sugarcane and cinchona in 
Travancore, where the soil is peculiarly adapted for 
the purpose. The shares are nearly all taken up, 
and itis believed that the Company will receive every 
encouragement from the enlightened Maharajah of 
Travancore, who, not long ago, wrote a pamphlet on 
the agricultural and mineral resources of Travancore, 
in which he strongly advocated the cultivation of the 
sugarcane and the manufacture of sugar by modern 
appliances. & 

Cuintse Exports consists of tea, silk, sugar, and 
sundries. ‘Tea is still the chief export, accounting 
for over 45 per ent of the gross value. In earlier 
periods it constituted more than one-half the entire 
commerce ; but, during the last five years, it has been 
run close by the silk trade, which is averagely worth 
40 per cent of the whole. Sugar accounts for 3 per cent, 
and the residue is apportioned between number of 
minor items. Of the tea sent away in 1880 (2,201,754 
piculs) by far the greater portion (1,456,747 piculs) 
was taken by Great Britain and her possessions, the 
former alone taking 1,112,874 piculs. Hongkong and 
Australia were the next best customers, with 168,467 
piculs and 143,870 piculs ; while India—to carry out 
the old adage of ‘‘carvying coals to Newcastle’—took 
13,297 piculs. Among foreign nations Russian orders 
immensely predominated, no less a quantity than 464,961 
piculs being imported into that empire, while, prac- 
tically, the whole remainder went to the American 
States. With regard to the silk trade, the best cus- 
tomers are Western EHurope—France, in reality, as she 
takes nearly the whole continental supply —Hngland, 
Hongkong, and the United+ States. ‘Yo the world’s 
other quarters the exportation is extremely small ; 
India, however, buys about a thousand piculs per 
annum, Chinese sugar gees principally to Brance and 
England, buta fair amount finds its way to American 
ports, Bombay, and the Straits. Other features of 
the commerce of these interesting people must be left 
to another and fitter occasion to discuss,—O, Mail, 


To keep Macuinery rrom Rosrina: take one-half 
ounce of camphor, dissolve in one pound of melted 
lard ; take off the scum and mix in as much fine black 
lead as will give it an iron colour, Clean them achinery 
and smear with this mixture, After twenty-four hours, 
rub clean with a soft linen cloth. It will keep clean 
for months under ordinary cireumstances.—Lachange. 

Eucatyerus Leaves anp Insecrs.—We have heard 
much of late years of the virtue of the Eucalyptus 
tree ; but, according to recent reports from Australia, 
its good qualities are by no means exhausted. We 
crow learn that it is held in so much awe or dislike 
by fruit-loving insects, that a few of its leaves spread 
round the trunks of the trees will protect them from 
spoliation,—Graphic. 

Topnacco.—The export of tobacco to the Malabar 
Coast in India is carried on very briskly and hurriedly, 
as the North-East monsoon is approaching to its close. 
The services of all sailing vessels are availed of and 
after the end of this month cargo to those ports must 
be sent in steamers till September next. ‘The B,. TI, 
steamers will call bere as we require their services 
from time to time.—Cor, [Surely here is an opening 
for the ‘‘ Lady Longden.”—Kp. C. P.]—“ C. Patriot.” 

Diacine By Sream.—The principle of the Darby 
steam-digger, referred to in these columns some time 
ago, has been improved upon by different manu. 
facturers, and a new digger made by Messrs. Proctor 
& Co. has just been subjected to a very thorough 
trial at Stevenage, Herts, with successful results, 
The machine is sufficiently light in its construction 
to go upon any land in a fit condition to work, and 
the digging appliances are quite distinct from the 
motive power, so that the engine can be used for trac- 
tion purposes when not digging. The digger, when at 
work, travels at the rate of 1,250 yards per hour, 
and as it digs 12 feet wide it can cultivate more than 
one acre in that time, allowing for turning, &c. The 
machine can be easily managed by a man anda boy 
and works equally well at various depths—l foot, 
14 feet, &c.—Colonies and India. 

Srrck Prounine--Our correspondent ‘‘ FP.” refers 
to what he conceives to be a mistake in de. 
nuding bushes of their leaves. We entirely agree 
with him, and can find no ground, theoretical or 
practical, to justify the practice. At the same time 
it may be said that few agree on the subject. Still 
it may, we think on grounds of common sense, be 
safely affirmed that to deprive a bush entirely of 
its leaves is virtually to kill the plant, and render 
it valueless for the purpose for which we desire to 
use it. Pruning, which aims at cutting out dead or 
unprofitable wood, or with the object of producing 
a larger flush, is‘one thing, and can only result in 
good, since we do not cultivate the ten bush as a 
tree, but asa leaf-yielding plant ; bit denuding the bush 
of its leaves in the hope of stimulating vitality, we hold 
to be an utter mistake. —Indian Tea Gazette, March 21st, 

Cauisays BArK.—-The Belgian Consulat Arica (Mr, 
BK. Wichtendahl) states that the total annual produe- 
tion of bark from the chinchona calisaya in Bolivia is 
between 8,000 and 10,000 quintals. The price has, on 
account of the great destruction of the trees, grad- 
ually risen from 50 sols in 1866 to 104 ~ per 
quintal at the present time. The continued difficulty 
of obtaining the bark has directed attention to the 
cultivation of the tree, which has been found so sue- 
cessful in the East Indies, and there are several such 
plantations now existing in Bolivia which promise 
well. A German firm of La Paz have bought large 
estates near Majuri in which they intend planting 
900,000 trees, part of which will be ready for barking 
in one or two years. The Consul goes on to aay 
thatthe cultivated bark gives a far better result than 
the wild form, some of the former yielding as much as 5 
per cent, of sulphate of quinine,—British Trade Journal, 
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THe TREATMENT oF JuTE.—At the Atlanta Hxposis 
tion a Louisiana gentleman had on view three baled 
of jute, which were almost white, and had been treate- 
only by water. The jute was simply put into water 
and allowed to rot, a process requiring from seven to 
nine days in stagnant water, and above 20 in running 
water. After this process the jute comes from the 

water without a vestige of bark, and with the fibre 
' thoroughly separated. After washing it is ready to 
be manufactured.—Brish J'rade Journal. 


Your (late) staple, Corrgez, is undergoing a further 
trial of endurance. A bill has been introduced into 
the Austrian Parliament heavily augmenting the duties 
on tea and coffee, and, as the bill is sure to pass, 
every effort has been made hy importers to push both 
these articles into the empire under the existing tariff, 
To such a pitch have these efforts been carried, that 
20,000 tons of coffee were introduced in a fortnight ! 
To permit this evasion of future duty proceeding any 
further, on Wednesday last a special bill was carried 
in the Austrian Parliament declaring all such impor- 
tations after yesterday liable to the higher rate of 
duty. It is to be hoped that the recent improvement 
in the price of coffee is not alone due to the heavy 
buying which the importations above referred to has 
occasioned. It may have considerably influenced, it.— 
London Cor. 


AGRICULTURE 1N Burgman.—The Burmese agricult- 
urists in the interior will have very little surplus 
eash to spend, and they can hardly yet realize that 
the price of paddy has gone down to something like 
the price it stood at ten or twelve years ago. Gener- 
ally in the month of March, eager buyers from Ran- 
goon, Burmese, Chinese and natives of India, flocked 
to every village on the banks of a creek, and outbid 
each other to get paddy ali rates varying from R75 
to R85 yer hundred baskets, according to the rates 
ruling in town. The buyers being so exceedingly 
anxious to get grain, Jack Burman, of course, ac- 
commodated them, and insisted on measuring with 
a small basket, whilst he took no great trouble to 
sift the grain, and dirt and paddy husk formed a 
proportion of every boat-load sent to Rangoon. When 
there was such a brisk demand, what need to take 
extra trouble to clean the grain, and if buyers did 
not mind paying a high price, there was no reason 
not to measure with a heap, mixture of a few baskets 
of husk and earth from the paddy-field which in- 
creased the bulk. All this is changed now. A 
Burman cultivator, who recently arrived here from 
Mawoon, one of the richest paddy districts, tells me 
that at R45 per hundred baskets last week there 
were no buyers in his village, whilst, where specu- 
lators had come up from Rangoon to purchase, they 
were most particular in seeing that they got good 
measurement, and also that the grain they bought 
was really grain without added husk or dirt. This 
man seemed to think that cheap rice meant whole- 
sale ruin and desolation to the people. Where nearly 
every one cultivates either for sale or for his own 
use, it no doubt means that there will be very 
little surplus cash at the end of the season 
to spend in finery, or in visiting distant pagodas, or 
giving feasts and theatricals to friends. But with 
low prices, perhaps, we shall get more honesty and 
less fraud and deception in the rice trade, and those 


who do not cultivate, but have to buy their daily” 


food, viz., the residents in towns, will benefit from 
cheap food. The Burmese cultivators have for so many 
years had high prices anda brisk demand for paddy 
and rice, that they hardly understand that the Buropean 
market is overstocked, and that it is only low rates 
which can induce shippers to send more rice out of 
the country. Another yood result which will doubtless 
follow from low prices is that the poorer classes in 
Europe may be induced to use rice more generally 


as an article of food, Its nutritious qualities are well 
known, and if the poor find that they can obtain a 
sustaining food at rates much lower than have hitherto 
prevailed, they may, perhaps, be induced to overcome 
the prejudice which exists among so many classes 
of people regarding changing ordinary articles of diet. 
The last administration report for the province showed 
that Burmah rice had penetrated to Iceland, and, if 
in such a cold climate rice is generally used by the 
people with advantage, it would surely be a valuable 
food for the labouring classes in Great Britain and 
Ireland. And yet in how few households at home is 
rice ever seen on the table, unless in the form of 
rice pudding, or unless it is cooked in honor of come 
Anglo-Tndian who happens to be at home on fourlough. 
—Friend of India and Statesman. 

STRAWBERRIES.—It is estimated, says the New York 
Tribune, that during the ‘‘ Strawberry month ” Chicago 
receives 10,000 buehels of this fruit per day. 

VINE-GROWING IN GERMANY.—I was very much in- 
terested this year in the different modes in which - 
they grow vines in the wine country which fringes 
the Rhine for so long a distance. I observed them 
chiefly at Newhausen on June 10, and found two 
modes of culture pursued, In the first instance the 
vines were trained up a 6ft. pole, and stopped at 
that height. Six or seven stems were trained up 
the pole from the same root, encouraging side growths 
for the fruiting wood. In the other method, one 
leading stem was grown up and bent down, and tied 
to the footstalk, so as to form a hoop, round which 
the growth was made and the fruit borne.—J. ALLEN. 
—Australasian. 

EXPORTS IN THE SHAPE of Coconut Ort of a su- 
perior quality, sleepers, and logs of timber, from the 
Andaman Islands, are gradually increasing. The oil, 
by the way, comes originally from the Nicobars, 
where the islands are belted with coconut trees. It 
is a curious, though well-known, fact, that the coco- 
nut, indigenous to the Cocos Islands to the north, 
and to the Nicobar Islands towards the south, was 
not to be found some years ago in the Andamans. 
Every coconut tree in the settlement owes its exist- 
ence to our colony. The wealth of the Andamans 
in other kinds of valuable timber fully makes up, 
however, for the absence of the coconut palm.— 
Pioneer. 


THe Mauritius Sucar Estates We have more 
than once said that almost the only means of 
setting the sugar-making interest on a sound and solid 
footing is the creation of Sugar Estates Companies. 
By this means all mortgage debts will gradually 
be liquidated ; the Colony will not pay so much 
interest to the. capitalists of other countries; the 
estates will be administered at a much cheaper rate, 
and the public will be more generally interested in the 
chief staple of the colony. A large number of persons 
who can command only a few hundreds of rupees 
or dollars will be able to take a few shares. The 
rivalry among the Estates Companies will be of the 
most legitimate kind; it will be, which estate can pro- 
duce the largest quantity of sugar of the best quality. 
What has given the impulse in this matter has been 
the success of, we believe, the first company, the Sugar 
Estates Company of which Dr. Icery is the manager, 
Another Company is now forming to be called the 
Central Sugar Estates Company. It will comprise the 
following estates. viz :—Bonne, Veine, Esperance, New 
Grove, Rose Belle, Mare d’Albert. We perceive by an 
advertisement that Mon Tresor is selling off every 
thing. We are sorry to learn this. If it had formed 
part of a Company this might not have happened. The 
Northern Sugar Estates Company and the Highlands 
Co,, are very successful. Thirty shares of the Northern 
Company were withdrawn on the 26th instant at 
R286.—Mauritius Mercantile Record, 
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TROPICAL FRUITS. 
TO THE EDITOR oF THE “PLD.” 


Sm,—Acting upon the suggestions of F. T. P. and 

T. D. M., I haye made inquiries at the firuiterer’s (Por- 

ter, 278, Oxfori-street), and find that the mangoes came 

from Madeira; so my supposition that they were from 
Bombay was erroneous, which shows that people should 
not jump at conclusions. The lot I saw arrived late 
in November. Their price is from sixpence to a shilling, 
which strikes me as moderate. 

_ £. T. P. mentions the custard apple and liechie. I 
‘Saw one variety (Anona reticulata, similar to what is 
called in Java ‘“buah nyonya’’—ladies’ fruit) of the 
former and the liechie in a dried state at the same 
shop. Also the avocado pear (Persea gratissima), and 
a thing called the chew-chew, a substitute for the veget- 
able marrow, both from Madeira. After the mistake T 
made in the case of the mango, it is needless to say 
that I haye never been to Bombay, but I have eaten 
the mango in Ceylon very early in February. They 
were not quite ripe, though. I had always cherished a 
hope that mangoes and mangosteen could be brought 
over in a frozen state. I mean literally frozen—not 
merely put in an ice-house. The case quoted by T. D. 
M. seems to explode this idea. 

I am by no means sanguine that the mangosteen could 
be satisfactorily reared in European hothouses. I say 
this from my knowledge of the fruit, and not from my 
acquaintance with hothouses, whichis nil. The only places 
where it reaches perfection are Malaya and South Amer- 
ica. In Malacca it grows absolutely wild in the centre 
of the peninsula. Attempts have been made to grow it 
in Burmah, with but scant success. It is impossible to 
say what are the climatic or other conditions at the 
bottom of all this, just as it is impossible to say why 
the Primula imperialis will only grow to perfection on 
the solitary mountain-top of the Pangerango, Java, and 
deteriorates when transplanted to other mountain-tops. 
F, T. P. mentions grapes and peaches from India and 
Assam. Does not this suggest that it would be far more 
to the purpose to introduce these fruits into Asia where 
it is proyed they would flourish, and thus provide a 
‘really needed Inxury for the sweltering Anglo-Indian in 
the plains? What would one not give for a bunch of 
‘good grapes in Calcutta in June? At Mandalay, Upper 
Burmah, I have seen a grape vine as fine as eyer I 
saw it in Germany; and | was assured that the crop 
was splendid. When I arrived there was not a bud to 
‘be seen; and when-I left, a month later, the vine was 
covered with tiny bunches of fruit, so rapid was the 
growth. ‘The vine was the only one in Mandalay. In 
the same garden were some fig trees, the fruit of which 
‘I tasted, and found it perfect. This was in the month 
of September. As a proof that vine culture would pay 
in India, I may mention that the owner of the Man- 
dalay vine was offered fifteen hundred rupees for his 
1877, '78 crop.—l. T. 8. 


i 


(HprremNnum smranme, Scuorr.) 


_ “Tonga, the specific for neuralgia.’ Such is an ad- 
yertisement of Messrs. Allen and Hanbury’s that has 
now been before the public for many months past. Tonga 
‘is a vegetable diug, and the material from which it is 
prepared is stated to consist of a mixtwre of bark and 
fibrous matter, the botanical origin of which was for 
some time unknown. The Tonga plant itself is an orna- 
mental climber of rapid growth, with bold dark green 
piunatisect leaves in the adult stage, and large intlor- 
escences, resembling those of a Monstera or Rhaphi- 
dophora. Tt is a very suitable plant for training up 
pillars, trunks of Palms, Tree Ferns, &e., or the vac 
wall of a stove; and besides its ornamental character 
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it is specially interesting for the manner in which the 
plant changes m appearance as it developes from its 
juvenile state with small entire leaves, to its adult 
flowering state with large pinnatisect leaves; as well as 
for its medicinal qualities, which appear to have long 
been known to the natives of the countries the plant 
inhabits, since Rumphius in his Flora Amboineusis, vol. 
v., p. 489 (where at t. 183, f. 2, a very good figure of 
the plant is given), states that the natives of Java and 
Baly cook “the horns” (terminal buds of flowering 
stems) a little over a fire, bruise them and squeeze out 
the juice, which is given to lean and feeble horses and 
cows, and it is said to cure them and bring them into 
a fat and healthy condition. The internal substance is 
pounded and used in the form of a poultice as a remedy 
for sprains. It is also used as a dentifrice to whiten 
the teeth, the heart or internal substance being chewed 
with Pinanga and chalk. Cows feed upon the leaves, 
especially during the hot months when the fields are 
destitute of grass; they seem to be very fond of them, 
and also of the stems, as they are not acrid. Alto- 
gether the Tonga plant appears to be a rather useful 
one, all the more so considering the order to which it 
belongs, whose members are more noted for their doubt- 
ful and poisonous qualities than for their good and use- 
ful ones. 


The following is a description of the Tonga plant, 
chiefly compiled from Mr. Bull’s specimen, omitting here 
the full synonymy :— 


EPIPREMNUM MIRABILE, Schott, Genera Aroidearum p. 79.— 
Stem climbing, in juvenile plants slender, about one-tenth inch 
thick, in adult flowering plants abont 1 inch thick, clothed to- 
wards the apex with the persistent fibrous remains of the scale- 
leaves.* Smallest leaves of juvenile plants, witha petiole 1;—14 
inch long, vaginate for about half itslength, and a lamina 1—1} 
inch long, }—1 inch broad, obliquely cordate-ovate, acute or shortly 
cuspidate, entire, without perforations; as the plant gets older 
the petioles elongate and the lamina increases in size, becoming 
obliquely oblong-ovate, or lanceolate-oblong, acute or shortly acu- 
minate, with small perforations or pellucid spots, mostly arranged 
along the sides of the midrib; from being quite entire these 
gradually pass to a more and more pinnatifidly segmented form, 
until the adult stage is reached. Petioles of adult leaves, stout, 
8—15 inches long, including the 1—14 inch long genicules, convex 
on the back, channelled down the face, and vaginate nearly up 
to the geniculus. Lamina 14—20inches long, 7—12 inches broad, 
shining dark green, oblong or elliptic-oblong in outline, acute, 
cordate or subcordate at the base, more or less oblique, pinnatisect 
nearly to the midrib, and having numerous small perforatious 
and pellucid spots scattered along the region of the midrib, but 
not confined to that part; segments varying from 4—10 in num- 
ber on each side, but more numerous on one side than on the 
other, straight or somewhat falcate, all except the lowest of about, 
equal breadth throughout their length (usually 1—2 inches broad), 
apex truncate or somewhat convexly truncate, the upper edge 
produced into an acuminate poiut; the terminal lobe more or 
less diamond-shaped, much larger than the rest. Primary lateral 
nerves 2—3 in each of the basal segments, one only up the centre 
of the other segments, or sometimes two or more, when two or 
more segments are united into one, spreading, running out straight 
almost to the margin, and then curved into the acuminate point; 
midrib and nerves rather impressed above, very prominent and 
rounded beneath. Peduncle 4—9 inches long, terete. Spathe 4—4} 
inches long, ovate, boat-shaped, shortly cuspidate-acute, green 
outside, puce-coloured inside. Spadix sessile, much shorter than 
the spathe, cylindric obtuse, green, about two-thirds of an inch 
thick. Ovaries cuneate, sub-hexagonal, truncate, one-celled, with 
a septiform placenta projecting one-third across the cell, bearing 
two ovules, one on either side at its base (rarely only one ovule); 
stigma sessile, linear.—Schott, Prodromus <Arotdearum, p. 388. 
Engler, in DC. Monog. Phanerog, ii,, p. 249! &e. 

Widely distributed, inhabiting Java, Sumatra, Baly, 
Amboina, Timor, Fiji Islands, Tropical Australia, and 
in the Kew Herbarium is a specimen of what I take 
to be the same species from Whampoa, China (Hance, 
No. 15,600)—N. I. Brown, Herbarium, Kew.—Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle. 


*Tf T understand the descriptions aright of the various anthors 
who have described this plant I think they mean to imply that 
these persistent fibres are the remains of the vagina of the folinge- 
leaves; but this ia not the ease, for they aro the remains of 
cataphyllary leaves, which are not developed until the plant 
flowers, and accompany a change from a monopotial to a sym< 
xxliul mode of growth of thie stem, exactly as occurs in Philo- 
Aehitcon} for example TP. Simasii, 
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ORANGE CULTURE IN CEYLON. 


We have more than once touched upon the subject 
of the cultivation of fruit in Ceylon, as a means of 
affording a livelihood to young men with limited means 
who can find no opening in professions, or in general 
business. The question assumes more importance as the 
time approaches for Colombo becoming the port of call 
for s0 many more steamers than hitherto. Our atten- 
tion is re-called to orange culture by a notice which 
this industry has received in one of the consular reports 
which enters at some length into the cultivation of and 
trade in oranges and lemons. The trade in oranges 
from the West India Islands, Malta, and Egypt to 
Great Britain has been of considerable importance for 
many years past. The first crop of the season is looked 
for with great eagerness by the London dealers, and 
there is as much rivalry between clipper fruit steamers 
with the new fruit of the seasons as there is with the 
China clippers with argoes of new Teas. 

But the trade to which our attention has been directed 
by a consular report from Beyrout, is that of the two 
Syrian districts in which oranges are most plentiful, 
those of Jaffa and Sidon. The orange trade from these 
two places we are told, began to assume considerable 
proportions some forty years ago, when the new Go- 
vyernment of Egypt took shape, and it is now one of 
the most profitable industries in the two towns above- 
mentioned. Unfortunately the inhabitants, allured by 
first gains, commenced planting gardens and expending 
money beyond their resources, the result of which has 
been that, in spite of all remunerations for small out- 
lays, their improyidence has placed most of them in 
the power of money-lenders, who continue to advance 
at interest of 15 to 20 per cent. However a company 
has lately been formed in Jaffa to negotiate loans with 
orange cultivators, and if its operations be carried on 
fairly, we may expect an extension of horticulture, with 
benefit alike to the company and the borrowers. At 
the present moment Jafia possesses some 340 gardens, 
averaging from 2,000 to 2,500 trees in each. The crop 
of fruit from these may be put down at about 
36,000,000. 

A garden costs from 40,000f. to 50,000f. and brings 
in 4,000f. to 5,000f. per annum. For several miles 
round Jaffa extends a fertile plain on which water is 
always to be found ata depth of 40 ft. or 50 ft. 

The cultiyation of the orange is not generally carried on 
with much enterprise or skill, and it appears but little 
is done to aid the trees beyond irrigating them, and 
eyen this is vatried on, on the most primitive system. 
At present unplanted land close to Jaffa able to sup- 
port 2,000 trees is worth 2,000f. to 3,000f.; but at 
two or three hour’s distance it will fetch only df. to 6f. 
a deunum. 
boats for Egypt and Constantinople, and by steamers 
for Russia, Trieste, and Marseilles. Hxportation in 
cases is a comparatively recent introduction, which has 
given considerable impulse to business with Hurope. 


The orange gardens of Sidon are cultivated on the: 


same principles as those of Jaffa. An acre of land at 
Sidon is generally valued at from 6,000f. to 7,000£., and 
is capable of bringing in an income of about 600f. 

An abundant supply of water appears to be a neces- 
sity for the orange tree, if it is to produce abundant 
crops. It will be seen that the growers there receive 
not more a return than ten per cent upon the value of 
their properties, the largest profits being realised who 
purchased them for the supply of foreign markets, those 
inarkets in the present case being Turkey and Russia. 

Oranges are likewise cultivated to a considerable ex- 
tent in Tasmania, whence a large trade exists to the 
other Australian Colonies. We are, however, without 
data as to the returns yielded by this industry, but 
seeing how little labor need be expended on the tree 
after it has arrived to snaturity, beyond that involved 
in its invigation, the return in this country should be 


The export is carried on chiefly by sailing. 


very considerable. The produce of a tree is said to 
range from 200 to 800 fruit per annum. The demand 
for such fruit as these, will very shortly be far greater 
than the supply can satisfy; and considering at what a 
lowr ate suitable land can be purchased or rented on 
long leases, and having regard to the pleasant and not 
by any means laborious occupation of a fruit-grower, 
an orangery should have attractions for the young men 
of this country. Hitherto the fruit has been grown 
without care and attention, and certainly without inri- 
gation, and we cannot wonder therefore that quality does 
not form a very prominent feature in the article. In 
the western province oranges are planted chiefly on rising 
ground, under the impression that it thrives best in a 
dry situation, but thisis not the case, and the absence 
of moisture in the soil may go far to explain the 
poverty of some of the fruit. We are assured that 
oranges grown in the manaar district are of a very fine 
description and yery refreshing to the quality of juice 
they contain; this is probably explainable hy the fact 
that irrigation is easily obtained from some of the many 
water-courses flowing through that part of the country. 
We would advise any intending cultivators of the 
orange to select land capable of being irrigated by means 
of wells and water channels, and without that trees 
can scarcely be expected to yield abundantly. A very 
little mechanical contrivance will unable water to be 
raised from the wells and distributed through an orangery. 
especially if bullock-power be ayailable. To what extent 
the demand for this fruit exists in Syria alone may be 
gathered from the fact that 30,000 cases of the fruit are 
annually shipped from that country.—C. Times. 


COCONUT CULTIVATION ON THE MALABAR 
COAST. 


One of the chief agricultural pursuits on the West 
coast, as also in different parts of the peninsula, which 
ranks only second in importance to paddy cultivation, 
is coconut planting, which is considered so profitable 
a speculation that the mania for getting possession of 
reclaimed lands, and lands along the river side, fayor- 
able for the above purpose, is eyer on the increase; 
and if it is cultivated on scientific principles, the profit 
will be ten-fold more than under existing arrangements. 
As things now stand, particular attention is paid to 
the following points, which those interested in the pro- 
motion of this branch of industry will do well to bear 
in mind. In the first place, great care is taken in the 
selection of the nuts for growing. Only large-scarred 
nuts of trees that have passed their middle age, will 
fit for the same, and these, when they have attained 
their full maturity, have to be gently let down in baskets, 
and not violently dropped on the hard ground as ordin- 
ary nuts are; but those who consider this process rather 
too troublesome, generally.select trees growing on the 
banks of tanks so that the fullyripe nuts might drop 
down into them, which is considered less injurious. 
These nuts are generally planted on the ground only 
half-covered at a distance of one feet from each other. 
In some cases they are simply slung, two by two, over 
a large horizontal pole, while the more common plan 
is to place them on house-tops in ‘a similar manner. 
In each case they are fully exposed to the weather, and 
remaining thus for about three months they generally 
begin to germinate; and when they put forth four leaves, 
or when they are about four or five months old, they are 
carefully transplanted, while on high roads, only plants 
three years old are considered fit for transplanting. 

The pits into which they are to be transplanted must 
be prepared with due care, at least six months before 
they are to be used. One essential element in the pre- 
paration of these pits is observing a proper distance 
between each, which necessarily varies according to the 
nature of the soil, a distance of 24 feet being considered 
sufficient in low ground, while in higher regions they 
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must be located at least 30 to 40 feet apart, and in 
every case they must be 2 fect square by 2 feet deep. 
After these pits are thoroughly bunt, which practice is 
by the way restricted to high grounds only, marine 
shells are put in to form the first layer, over which 
comes another layer of sand. These processes not only 
add to the fertility of the soil, but preyent the en- 
- croachments of white-ants, whlch object is also gained 
by planting two or three arrowroot plants in each pit 
along with the young coconut plant, the strong pungent 
smell of the former having a very destructive influcnce 
upon these injwious insects. Young coconut plants of 
the proper age for transplanting can also be purchased 
at about R12 per hundred, but these cannot always be 
depended upon, as dealers very often bring up for sale 
plants that have grown up from nuts promiscuously 
stored up for the manufacture of Copprah, as the dried 
kernel usually exported is called. The plants require to 
be watered till they are firmly rooted, and throughout 
the hot season, which will have to be repeated even in 
the case of grown up trees if on a purely sandy soil. 
A sandy, clayey soil is best adapted for its growth. 
Filth and refuse of fish form the chief manwe, while 
ashes and sand ave also commonly used for the game 


coconut topes along the seashore very often occupied 
by a long succession of fishermen’s huts, and where 
possible, deposits of rivers considered highly fertilizing 
are largely used. In addition to all this, the base of 
the young plant is yearly dug up and covered with a 
thick coating of sand which practice, if kept up even 
after they become trees, will tend to benefit them much. 
The time at which the tree begins to blossom varies 
according to the nature of the soil, the earliest instance 
whereof being five years from the time of planting, and 
the latest twelve years, while there is a particular species 
which begins to bear when it is 18 months old, but 
this is not likely to be of much use as it does not 
last long. A full-grown tree averages in height between 
60 and 90 feet, and if ina favorable locality, produces 
between 90 and 100 nuts, while the smallest number 
obtwinable from the worst specimen of the kind, ranges 
from five to ten, and these nuts are gathered every 
“Mmnonth or at least ten times a year. A tree under 
favorable circumstances will go on thus bearing for 
about 80 or 90 years, and live to the age of 120 years, 
though by this time the produce will dwindle con- 
siderably. Toddy-drawimg for the first three or four 
months after blossoming, is considered beneficial to the 
trees in that the treading down of the branches is 
calculated to give them fresh life, but if continued, the 
annual income derived thereby will in no way stand 
comparison with that obtained by the sale of nuts. 
_ Beetle and other insects sometimes eat up the tender 
shoots of the young coconut tree. These are carefully 
removed by means of a sickloshaped pointed iron instvu- 
ment, and the part affected well stuffed with salt, ashes 
and sand which cure it in no time. If this means be 
‘not resorted to, the tree will wither and die away. 
Leaving this out of account, we know of no other 
baneful agencies to the trees, excepting of course such 
natural causes as lightning and excessive drought, oyer 
which human precautions, however, can have no control. 
The data given above are, we hope, sufficient to enable 
those interested in this cultivation to draw their own 
conclusions as to the paying character of the enterprise, 
which is all the more to be .pursued, as it is a well- 
Known fact that there is not a single part of the tree 
that is valueless.—Madras Standard. 
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THE NEW CEYLON AND ITS PRODUCTS: THE 
GUTTA TREE. 

The following extracts from the diary of Capt. Witti 

_ (for which, as before, we are indebted to the directors 

of the North Borneo Company) deserile the chief feat- 


purpose, the former being generally restricted to large’ 
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ures of his joumey in May and June last from Mayudu, 
Bay, his former starting point ’in the extreme north of 
the island, to Elopura, Sanddkan Bay, on the north- 
west coast :— ; 

May 14.—We crossed the Upper Bengkoka at a point-~ 

to the south of Mandurian, where we had to stop, as , 
the next village, Toyon, takes a whole day’s travel. © 
The reason that kept us was the want of water between 
this and Toyon. Tomorrow'we shall haye to carry our 
supply in bamboo-pipes ‘ds if we had to cross some arid 
plain, and yet we shall move through a luxuriant forest 
as we did this morning. 
' This is the region pronounced by a professional planter 
to be the Ceylon of the future. He may be right, 
though he passed his judgment on a distant view (fromm 
the mouth of the Tandek). The ground between this 
and Tandek rises along ow: route to 900 ft.; its max- 
imum is scarcely 200 ft. higher, and is confined to the 
ridge forming the watershed between the direct dvrain- 
age to Marudu Bay and that to the Bengkoka river. 
The remainder undulates between 200 ft. and 450 ft., 
and is moderately sloped and well watered. On the 
Tandek side the alluvial plain comes to an’ end near 
Kalimo; the elevation of the Bengkoka bed is 200 ft. 
above the sea. The vegetable detritus is on an average 
one foot and a half thick, a brown friable mould; the 
subsoil is disintegrated sandstone. The growth is very 
dense; trees of more than 3 ft. girth are scarce. None 
of the industrial plants are known to grow hereabout 
in a wild state. 

The Bengkoka river, forty yards wide, could in time 
of floods be ascended thus far, but the current must be 
very strong then. A clearing indicates the site of a 
former Dusun village. The people evidently found them- 
selves between two fires, through visitors both from 
Bengkoka and Bongon, for they retired to some wnin- 
viting mountain top and only show themselves on market 
day. We passed one market, held in the bed of the 
Tankalanan, a tributary of the Tandek. 

We spent the night camping al fresco. Tho leaves 
of wild plantains would have afforded a roof in case of 
vain; but, although wished for, it did not come. Thus 
we kept waking all night, slapping at mosquitoes. We 
had made a large fire, just as if we were in a Hun- 
garian plain at winter time, trying to keep the wolves 
off; but the mosquito is an undaunted brute. 

May 16.—The tract we have entered is decidedly hilly. 
From the Bengkoka river we rose to 1,350 ft. ina steep 
pitch, and then, from a comparative clearing, we could 
see that there are four different ridges in the east, 
with they main axis running north and south. 

The village of Penenian, situated to the north of 
the path of Toyon, is a little community of Mamagun 
Dusuns, who live a quiet existence on the rice and 
vegetables they grow, on the fowls they rear, and never 
bother themselves about indiarubber and the outer world. 

Ascending from Penenian to the south-eastward, we 
came through a heavy timber forest, the highest level 
above sea being 2,300 ft.; and we are now in the Son- 
zogan country, the source of nearly all the gutta percha 
that finds its way over to Marudu. 

merging from the thick forest, what a burst of 
landscape! How the mountains crowd towards this penin- 


| amine it. 


sula! A coffee planter would find it worth while to ex- 
He could select his elevation up to 3,500 ft., 


and the Bengkoka offers water carriage. ‘Vhe forest is 


| partly the same growth as on the range between Tam- 


} bunan and Papar. The soil is very porous. 
May 17.—The ridge along which we are moving con- 
nects those mentioned before; we already passed two of 
them. The slopes are steep; no water is to be had for 
| miles, and there is no higher animal life noticeable in 
| consequence. The rainfall, during the otf 7ONSONB, 
must be copious; this is shown by the presence of 
gutta plants. Wo travelled seven miles more through 
| Umber forest. The soil is open and porous, with almost 


or 
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no siens of surface drainage, and the gullies are at this 
season all overgrown. Whenever a spring occurs on the 
hillside there nestles a village close by, but villages are 
few and far between. This comparative paucity of water 
applies by no means to the valleys. 

Around Tinaan a considerable space is under cultiy- 
ation, while with the other villages the planting grounds 
lie at a distance. These people live on the Dioscorea 
bulb (yam), but they grow rice for sale. The grain is 
not to be had at a short notice; our hosts were busy 
during the night in husking the padi for our consump- 
tion. The Bajows coming from the coast only buy the 
padi for the sake of a triflng profit, and to give their 
women at home something to do. 

May 18.—The country traversed today is watered by 
the Sonzogan rivulet, an affluent of the Bengkoka, and 
is a dense jungle instead of timber forest. In it we 
saw both the gutta creeper and the gutta tree. The 
latter, a Spotaceous plant, yields the stiff variety known 
in the Singapore market as ‘‘ Guttah kras,” or ‘“‘ Guttah 
merah” (gutta percha). From the former, representing 
“ Roxburgh’s Urceola elastica,” is obtained the ‘‘ Guttah 
lichak,”’ or ‘‘ Guttah susu,” the indiavaubber proper, I 
believe. It is a pity that these Dusuns cut down the 
tree just as they do the creeper. They extract the milk 
by a number of circular incisions from eight inches to 
one foot apart. The milk of the ‘“‘ Urceola” we found 
snow white, but of little consistency at the time. The 
stem in question was one foot in diameter, and but 
recently tapped. Among the Dusuns to the south of 
Kinabalu a fine is imposed for cutting a tree down; at 
the Upper Kimanis the offender has to pay a buftalo. 
As gutta collecting gradually comes under the practical 
control of the company’s officers, a sort of jungle-con- 
servancy might be established with advantage. ‘Thus, 
the collectors ought to be taught the South American 
(Para) method. Dusuns are a tribe open to sensible 
advice. 

The rock here is sandstone. In the Sonzogon we 
found nothing but crabs, which however delighted our 
men, who are very keen on them. 

May 19.—In the jungle today we saw trunks of the 
gutta-percha tree haying a girth upwards of six feet and 
nearly a hundred feet in height. One of them seemed 
to oyerbridge a crevice. We halted at Palin, the last 
village in the Sonzogon country. These Dusuns have 
the peculiarity of pronouncing the yo, ya, as 20, 2d. 
But their indifference to the use of salt is much more 
-peculiar, A brine-spring in the vicinity of Palin is 
scarcely ever resorted to, and they never give anything 
for salt brought to them from the coast. This applies 
to the whole Sonzogan people, who live, as already 
stated, on sweet potatoes and water. The returns for 
their rice and gutta they heard up in the darkestre- 


cesses of the bush, consists of brass in every conceiy- | 


able shape—the only thing their heart is set on. 

May 25.—Between Nolumpis and Kagasingan the 
country does not rise to more than 1,100ft. It is 
mostly covered with old forest, and well watered. In 
the fields around Kagasingan the Nicotiana strikes the 
eye most; badly cured, it yields a good second-class 
tobacco. 

June 12.—Where the nominal alteration of the river 
occurs, there stood formerly a village, Sapaan, and 
there also joins a rivulet, named Luon do Parei, on the 
left shore. Below there the shores are flat, and the 
jungle is interrupted by abandoned planting ground. 
The stream is fifty yards wide, casy, and too deep for 
snags. The principal growth is rice and sugar-cane. 
The Tambonuas know how to prepare raw sugar. The 
welcome gift of Orang Kaya Binua consisted of a cup- 
ful of molasses and a lump of bay-salt. The quality 
of tobacco is even lower than the grounds whereon it 
is mrown. I quite understand the troubles we had with 
the vain (which I lear from Mr, Pryer was rather un- 


At Tampassuk the season is not so advanced; there 
they just commence to dress their rice fields. On the 
other hand, the rains ‘behind’? Kinabalu—that is, to 
the §.E.. E., and N.E. of it—set in much later than 
on the west coast. 

Having had occasion to observe Tambanuas in four 
different rivers pretty far apart, I cam safely assert 
them to be superior to the Dusuns proper in several 
respects. Industry and quick perception are common 
to all the aborigines in northernmost Borneo; but the 
Tambonua is free from drink and dirt, and there is 
abont Tambonuas not only nothing ferocious known, but 
they are possessed of the only redeeming feature of 
the pure Malay race, namely, a sense of decency and 
politeness. 

June 13.—On the way to the Kinabatangan we counted 
no more than twenty-five houses, scattered over five 
miles of the river-course. The remaining portion of the 
latter was found today fifteen miles and a half long. 
That gives the whole Lukan river twenty miles through- 
out—at floods, even for a steamer drawing 10ft. To 
that the Koun Koun would add, for small craft, thirty- 
six miles, of which, however, only eleven are below the 
rapids. It is, on the whole, a respectable waterway into 
the zone between Kinabatangan (Meliao) and Labuk 
(Linogu). I understand the Lukan Koun Koun to be 
the most considerable of all affluents to the Kinabatan- 
gan, keeping its head-waters -apart. 

That the long stretch of country between Labuk and 
Kinabatangan is almost uninhabited will hardly prevent 


its being resorted to asa source of gutta, rubber, cam- ~ 


phor, beeswax, and rattans. There is but a small tract 
on either end of the Koun Koun where collecting pro- 
duce has been initiated, but that scarcely breaks into 
such a vast field. 

On the general appearance of the Kinabatangan shores, 
&e., I have little to remark: the jungle is less impos- 
ing than that up Koun Koun, the Linogu and Sugut, 
but will be so much the easier cleared of for agricultural 
purposes; and the constant accession of fresh soil should 
guarantee great fertility. Just now the banks are flooded 
and a considerable area seems conyerted into a lagoon ; 
the sediment is of truly Nilotic proportion. By estim- 
ate the river has here (below the Lukan fork) 30,200 
cubic feet every second, and the Lukan has about one- 
twelfth of that quantity. Dry and rocky spots are but 
few, and on them I cannot discern flood marks above 
the present level. The river is seven to ten fathoms 
deep; it strikes one the more to see in mid-stream 
some grounded log peeping out like a nippopotamus.— 
Field. 


MANURE ADULTERATION IN SCOTLAND. 
(Field, 11th February, 1882.) 


During the last few years the greater part of Scot- 
land has been covered by the operations and influence 
of district analytical associations—/.e., associations formed 
in the various districts with the view of checking man- 
ure and feeding-stuff adulteration by providiug increased 
facilities for analysis. While the operations—indeed, 
the bare existence—of these associations afforded farmers 
a considerable degree of protection from the dishonest 
manure manufacturer and the unscrupulous agent or 
disseminator, it was found by the more intelligent in- 
dependent farmers that something of a stronger character 
was required—something of the nature of a central 
organisation. Accordingly, the Highland Society was 
moyed to reorganise its chemical department, so that 


dishonesty might be not only detected, but also exposed, 


as was done by the Royal English Agricultural Society, 
so fearlessly and effectually. 
Last year was the first under the new régime of the 


Highland Society’s supervision over the whole of Scot-- 


land, and it has revealed an amount of frand that few 


scaconable), on seeing the rice stalks here two feet high, J expected could at this of day be practised with impunity. 
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The local analytical organisations are not only continued, 
but are subsidised by the national socicty. The High- 
land Society give a money grant for each analysis to 
the local societies who conform to certain conditions 
laid down by the central society. Thirteen of the dis- 
trict associations were able to avail themselves of the 
Highland Society’s aid the first year, and many more 
are about to qualify for the grants. 

These thirteen Societies, representing the counties of 
‘Forfar, Perth, Caithness, Aberdeen, Inverness, Roxburgh, 
Kincardine, Lanark, Ross, and Orkney, had last season 
195 analyses of manures and 26 of feeding stuffs made, 
and the Highland Society’s chemist (Dr. A. P. Aitken) 
summarises the results of these analysis in an interest- 
ing and instructive fashion. The Highland Society’s 
contribution for each full analysis is 5s., and for each 
partial analysis 2s. 6d.; but the total sum thus spent 
by the society is at present limited to £250 a year. 

With reference to the undissolved bone manures, the 
chemist found good value sold as a rule, though a few 
samples were from 18s. to 30s. per ton short in estim- 
ated value, according to ascertained composition. ‘The 
average composition of undissolved bone samples repre- 
sented 51 per cent of phosphate and about 44 per cent 
of ammonia. Some samples sold as bones, however, con- 
tained less phosphate and move ammonia than genuine 
bones would yield, while a few others contained too 
high percentages of both. They had, in Dr. Aitken’s 
opinion, been mixtures of nitrogenous and phosphatic 
substances, evidently not pure bones, and costing about 
20s. per ton less than genuine bone meal. Such mix- 
tures may be good enough manure, but Dr. Aitken very 
properly suggests that they should be sold-only as what 
they are—nitro-phosphates or bone-nitro-phosphates. 
+ Next came dissolved bones, which formed the largest 
_ portion of the manures tested. It was found that a 
great deal of stuff was sold under that designation which 
had no claim to the title. The practice is still common 
of selling nitrogenous matters in combination with solu- 
ble phosphate as dissolved bones, with very little bone 
init. It is here the unscrupulous manufacturer or dealer 
obtains his big slice of profit. Dr. Aitken suggests that 
_ those mixtures which are palmed off as dissolved bones, 

but have not much trace of bone, should by chemists 

and manufacturers be designated nitro-superphosphate. 

Dr. Aitken’s conclusion is that farmers pay too dearly 
for theix bit of sentiment in favour of the term ‘bone 

manures.’ Great difficulty is experienced by chemists 

in determining whether samples are made from pure 
bones or not, unless the mixture of the substitute for 
bones has been unskilfwlly made, and then the distinc- 
tion is quite easily traced. Sixteen of the samples of 
so-called dissolved bones which came under the chemist’s 
notice could not have been pure bones dissolved in 
sulphuric acid. They had too low a composition for 
that, and had been evidently manufactured from cheaper 
_ material; while the average value of the samples con- 
_ forming to genuine dissolved bones was £7 9s. per ton. 

That of the mixed samples, calculated on the basis of 
composition, was only £5 8s., and their average selling 
price was £6 17s. per ton; so that farmers were paying 
‘at least 29s. per ton too much for the manure. With 
several of the samples there was an overcharge of £2 

er ton, or about 25 per cent, Dr. Aitken finds that, 

the Caithness Association has paid £7 per ton for 
® manure called vitriolated bones, whose value is £5 
per ton, the Strathearmn Society in Perthshire has paid 
£7 8s. for a manure whose value is £5 Ys.; and the 
_ Lanarkshire Association has actually paid £8 10s. for a 
manure whose value, reckoned at the highest, is only 
£5 6s. per ton. The Carse of Gowrie Society paid £9 
“ 6s. per ton for so-called dissolved bones, which were 
— only value for £7 2s, 

In Scotland, more perhaps than in any other part of 
the Kingdom, farmers have almost a slavish adherence 
o the word “bone” in manures. Dr. Aitken now gives 
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them one more proof that their sentiment on this score 
is being taken advantage of by unscrupulous merchants, 
who sell as bone’ manures that which really contains 
very little bone. 

Lixperimenters and experienced chemists have in recent 
years endeavoured to persuade Scotch farmers that they 
need not trouble themselves about the sources of the 
phosphates and ammonia they use as manures, provid- 
ed they get an article showing a reasonably good com- 
position. Dy. Aitken now tenders further advice in the 
same direction when he says: “If a farmer gets a 


manure with 20 per cent or upwards of soluble phos- 


phate, and 24 per cent or upwards of ammonia, he 
need not trouble himself to inquire whether it was de- 
rived from bones or not, and the less bone he is able 
to see in it the better. Visible fragments of bone in 
such a manure may seem a satisfactory thing to a farmer 
who las a respect for bones, but they are really an 
indication that the bones have been imperfectly dis- 
solved, or perhaps added to some other phosphate of 
different origin.” The dissolved phosphate in bone is 
at last believed to be no better than any other dissolved 
phosphate, and the ammonia in bones is slower in action 
than ammonia in some other forms. 

The samples of supherphosphate analysed showed a 
high range of quality, averaging about 30 per cent of 
soluble phosphate, and costing only about £4 15s. per 
ton. With three or fowr exceptions, the samples were 
quite up to the guaranteed analysis. One. sample from 
the Buchan district of Aberdeenshire, costing £4 5s. per 
ton, was so inferior in quality, that it was still about 
£1 12s. per ton above its value. A sample from Haster 
Rossa was £1 15s. per ton over its value. 

The Peruvian guano was well sustained in phosphates, 
but fell considerably short in ammonia. Almost all the 
samples were at least 1 per cent short, and some were 
as much as 3 per cent under the guarantee, represent- 
ing an overcharge of £2 per ton. One sample from 
Lanarkshire contained only about half the guaranteed 
amount of ammonia, and was valued at £3. 8s. 6d. less 
per ton than the selling price. Some of the samples 
of guano dissolved in sulphuric acid showed very un- 
favourable results. Their composition indicated an over- 
charge in price of about 50s. per ton. One sample of 
dissolved Peruvian guano from the Strathearn district 
of Perthshire, sold at £11 8s. per ton, was value for 
only about £6 6s. The application of sulphuric acid 
to Peruvian guano is discouraged by Dr. Aitken, and 
seemingly is not a cheap means of applying fertilisers 
to the soil. di 

The so-called special manures, however—such as potato 
manwe, turnip manure, oaf manure, grass manure, &e. 
—gaye a yet more unsatisfactory result. Taking the 
tumip manures first, Dr. Aitken found that for these 
about £1 per ton more was paid than the corresponding 
value of dissolved bones could have been obtained for. 
Potato manures are still more deficient. Calculated on 
the same scale as the composition of dissolved bones, 
it was found that the potato manures which cost on 
the average £9 7s. per ton were only value for £7 1s., 
showing an overcharge of £2 6s. per ton. One potato 
manure from the Carse of Gowrie had been valued at 
£3 8s. per ton below its selling price; another from 
Strathearn, sold at £11 per ton, had only value for 


abonf £6 15s. So-called barley manure in Strathearn 
has been yet more disappointing. One sample, costing 
£9, was at most worth no more than £4 17s. per ton, 


A few of 
up to, and one or two over, 
the guarantee; but the greater proportion have been 
charged far over value. The average overcharge Dr. 
Aitken found to be about £8 per ton. 

These results should read an invaluable lesson to 
farmers who persist in buying special mixtures, instead 
of purchasing the standard manures and mixing for 
themselves. The whole of the standard manures, for 


indicating an overcharge of nearly one-half. 
the special manures are 
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instance, analysed by the Strathearn Association, showed 
a deficiency in value of 3s. 6d. on the average per ton; 
while the special manures—turnip, potato, barley manure, 
and dissolved guano—indicated on the average a defi- 
ciency of £2 13s. 5d. per ton. The oldest analytical 
association in Scotland (that at Kelso) seems to have 
banished the unscrupulous dealer from its domains, 
The manures analysed for it last year yielded results 
on the ayerage 12s. per ton over the buying price in 
value. 

Dr. Aitken remarks: ‘‘One is apt to conclude, from 
a consideration of these analyses, that if manure is 
made to contain a little of- everything, you may call it 
what you like. Ifit is called dissolved bones, you may 
get it for £7 per ton; if it is called turnip manure, 
you may pay £8 per ton for it; while, if it is called 
potato manure, you will probably require to pay £9 per 
ton for it, or perhaps a little more. The chief differ- 
ence seems to lie in the name, and the name commands 
the price.” 

It is to be hoped that the farmers, not only of Scot- 
land, but of the United Kingdom, will profit by Dr. 
Aitken’s investigations and reports, of which, for 1881, 
the above is a summary. 

Briefly stated, his advice to farmers is to buy arti- 
ficial manures only by guaranteed analysis, to purchase 
the standard articles and mix for themselves, to avoid 
so-called “special manures,” and not display such an 
attachment to the word bone. 


A CHEAP APPLIANCE FOR SULPHURING 
VINES. 

The following letter has been addressed to the Hditor 
of The (Melbourne) Argus :— 

Srtr,—Allow me through your columns to make 
known to my fellow vignerons a very simple and 
effectual contrivance for applying sulphur to vines. 

Anyone who has sulphured on a large scale with 
bellows knows how unsatisfactory they are. Hxpensive 
to begin with, they always get out of order, The 
thin wire gauze which covers the narrow outlet be- 
comes constantly choked with sulphur, and besides, 
on account of the force of air wanted to get it out, 
most of the sulphur is sent beyond the vine it is 
intended for. : 

Some Italians in my employment suggested to me 
last year small bags of cheese cloth, filled with sulphur 
and shaken over the vines, something of the kind 
being usedin their country. This, however, did not 
answer for any length of time, the cloth becoming 
soon closed up by sulphur, Ve 

The idea struck me to take four pieces of deal, 
each Sin. long and 6in. broad, and. to nail them 
together into a box, top and bottom open, 8in. high, 
and 4in, or 5in, inside. I closed the bottom part 
with a square piece of very strong wire gauze, 144 
squares to the square inch, and nailed across the 
open top a round piece of wood to be used as handle. 
This answered admirably. ‘The sulphur only comes 
out when shaken, The man who applies it holds the 
béx with one hand over the vine, or alongside, if 
theré is any breeze, and a tap on the side of the 
box with a stick in the other hand, just causes an 
even spray of sulphur to fall through the wire gauze, 

I have just sulphured ZO acres with this simple 
machine, using about half the quautity of sulphur 
which the same amount of ground required in former 
years, and yet this time the vines were more thoroughly 
and more evenly sulphured.—I aim, &e., 

VIGNERON, 


OSTRICH FARMING 
The subject of ostrich farming has been engaging 
a good deal of attention in South Australia. Mr, W. 
Joues, who has lately returned from a visit to the 


Cape of Good Hope, has contributed in the form of 
a letter to the Agricultural Society particulars of 
an interesting character in relation to the conduct 
of the industry. The Observer quotes Mr. Jones as 
follows :—‘‘ Good breeding birds may now be obtained 
at an average of £150 a pair. So-called ‘breeding 
birds’ may be bought for less, but birds of six years 
old and upwards are not easily obtained, For export 
birds should be not under five years old, and should 
have bred. at least two seasons, as these birds are 
much stronger and are not so easily impaired as 
younger birds. The latter are very apt on being re- 
moved to cease to breed. This pairing of birds is 
a matter involving much care, as the ostrich is very 
fastidious in choosing ita mate, and sometimes it is 
necessary to change the bird three or four times before 
pairing takes place. A pair of ostriches landed in 
Adelaide by Orient line would cost at least £200, 
unless a reduction of freight could be obtained by 
exporting a considerable number; but of course if a 
sailing ship were chartered the cost would be less, 
Assuming the larger price, say 50 pairs at £200 each, 
£10,000; a farm of 100 acres at £25 per acre, and 
necessary buildings, £4,000. The buildings required 
would be of a cheap character if constructed under 
the superintendence of a practical ostrich farmer. 
About 20 incubators would be required. A pair of 
good birds would produce, stating a low estimate, 60 
eggs per annum, of which at least 75 per cent would 
be hatched, giving 45 chicks per annum per pair, equal 
to 2,250 for 50 pairs. From this 2,250 take off 20 
per cent for loss during the first three months, leaving 
1,600 young birds, worth from £7 to £7 10s. each. 
This mortality may be greatly reduced by properly 
constructed buildings to guard against sudden changes 
of temperature or rain, which latter is most injurious 
to young birds. The returns would thus show 1,600 
birds at £7 each, equal to £11,200. The food necessary 
for a full-grown pair of breeding birds is 7lb. of oats 
or barley per diem, and about a bush¢l basket full 
of cut green food, cabbage leaves, lucerne, clover, green 
barley, or anything of this description. The best 
place for keeping ostriches is on a light soil, sandy 
in patches, sloping down to a river, so that green 
food—an absolute necessity—can be depended on all 
the year round. During the late long-continued drought 
in the Cape Colony birds have died in large numbers 
where no water was to be had, but on farms near 
water they have not suffered at all. Young birds 
should be kept for feathers, as it is not advisable 
to pluck breeding birds. A few long feathers may 
be taken from the cocks, but they are not of much value 
owing to the habit breeding birds have of moving 
in a peculiar manner, which spoils the feathers: The 
value of feathers is about as follows:—About eight 
months old the feathers cut are worth about 13s. to 
16s. per bird; at 16 months, about £4 per bird; at 
24, about from £5 to £7 per bird, and thereafter 
about from £5 to £8 per bird every eight months, 
according to quality.” 

The Bairnsdale Advertiser mentions, as showing the 
confidence evinced in the hop industry, that the area 
hitherto planted has been about doubled this year, 
making a total of close on 200 acres under cultivation 
at the present time. All the growers are now busy 
poling, and if the yearlings yield as expected there 
will be plenty of employment for a large additional 
number of pickers at the beginning of next year. 
— Austrulasian. 


RASPBERRIES IN TRENCHES. 

In the following, from the Journal of Horticulture 
we think many of our readers may find a method 
of growing raspberries successfully in the metropolitan 
and other rather warm and dry districts :— 

Some years ago an account appeared in your columns 


of vegetable refuse, I think. 


Le 


_and mixed, being prepared for .each row. 


TAY r 1882.] 


of how a gardener formed a most fruitful raspberry 
bed, by opening trenches and burying a large quantity 
Will you kindly repeat 
the advice as an appendix to the article on raspberry 
culture last week ?—J. HE, 


‘The following is an extract from the article referred 
to, which was communicated by Mr. Luckhurst. We 
saw tho raspberries in question when in full bearing, 
and the canes and crop were remarkable :— 


“Huving had occasion to pay more than ordinary 
attention to the culture of this fruit, a few words 
concerning a failure and its remedy may prove useful 
to others, In planting a few rows about four years 
ago no particular care or preparation of stations was 
thought necessary, although the soil was obviously 
the reverse of rich. Unbroken success had very likely 
given me an impression that the raspberry would 
thrive anywhere and in almost any kind of soil, and 
this feeling was strengthened by the sight of a bed 
of ‘wild’ rasps growing luxuriantly in an alder swamp 
within 100 yards of the garden. ‘The soil was therefore 


simply trenched, manured heavily as for vegetables, 


and the raspberries planted. A tolerably vigorous 
prow eh yielding fruit in due course was tho result, 

ut I was not satisfied; the fruit was neither so 
large nor plentiful as was required, and I resolved 
to start afresh, reserving the old plants for present 
exigencies, 


In making the new bed particular attention was 


iven to ensure a robust growth, which in the rasp- 

erry implies an abundance of fruit, and to arrange 
the whole so as to make it an easy matter to protect 
the fruit from the ravages of birds. This was managed 
successfully by making the rows side by side 5ft, 
apart, and with the plants lft. apart in the rows, 
Trenches a yard wide, 2f{t. deep, and filled with the 
soil—leaves and dung of some old hotbeds well chopped 
Large fruit 
and plenty of it was the object in view, and Prince 
of Wales was chosen as the best kind for culinary 
purposes, its fruit being very fine; but as it is not 
so sweet as some it would probably not be generally 
liked for a dessert fruit, 


‘Tt was reasonable to suppose that this careful 
preparation of the bed would produce proportionate 
results, but I must confess I certainly did not expect 
to see anything like the extraordinary vigour of the 
first year’s growth. Not only did the rools spread 
over the trenches, but they quickly met and became 
interlaced in the alleys, the entire surface soon bristling 
with suckers, which could only be kept under by 
repeated hoeings, The canes left to’ grow in the 
rows were wonderfully robust; and the old canes, 
which had been shortened to about a foot at the 


time of planting, put forth some shoots bearing such 


good fruits as to cause one to regret having shortened 
them so much. I do not, however, think it good 
practice to leave the canes of a new bed unprimed 
as is sometimes done, but would always reduce them 
to Ift. or 2ft. In autumn when the leaf had fallen 
two wires were strained along cach row, one 2ft. 
from the ground, and the other about 3ft. Gin. ; the 
canes were then pruned a uniform height of 4ft., 
tied upright to the wires, and the work was complete, 


“The bed has now been in full bearing for two 
seasons, the fruit being both abundant and fine. A 
heavy annual top dressing of manure is given to the 
alleys. The soil is never disturbed, but remains intact 
just as it was left after the planting. As the frnit 
ripens the bed receives one or two thorough soakings 
of water or some liquid manure, which proves very 
beneficial to the crop, making the latest pickings of 
fruit quite equal to tho first in size and colour,” 
—Australasian, 
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THE ESPIRITU SANTO PLANT. 


Of all the orchidaceous plants that grow on the 
Isthmus of Panama, there is none that appeals to the 
religious sentiment and popular imagination so strongly 
as the celebrated dove plant or spirit Santo orchid. 
The exquisite mimicry of this class of plants is seen 
in this species to take the form of a dove with out- 
spread wings, sheltered in the bosom of the flower. 
While other and more gaudy orchids excite the wonder 
and curiosity of the beholder in seeing the wonderful 
likeness to bees, butterflies and other insects, the 
Nspiritu Santo appeals to a higher and nobler senti- 
ment. The plant produces a long spike of yellowish 
white waxy flowers, yielding a very peculiar fragrance, 
On looking at the flower the centre of it exhibits a 
column which, with its summit, and the projecting 
gland of the pollen masses, bears a very striking 
resemblance to the figure of a dove, whence the 
English name of the genus. 

The Spanish ladies, with that respect for the imagery 
of the Roman Catholic Church, in which the dove 
takes so prominent a place, associated the name with 
the bird selected by the Holy Spirit to witness the 
Baptism of our Saviour, and by this name it is still 
known. To call it the Holy Ghost flower sounds 
harsh and even irreverent to Protestant ears. The 
effect of the Espiritu Santo flower is at once devotional 
and poetical. hat it should forma striking subject 
for the exercise of some of the Spanish American poets, 
who have seen the plant in its native wood is natural 
and to be expected. ‘They have not only celebrated 
the flower in their verses for its natural beauty, 
wonderful etructure and fragrance, but have seized 
on it to express and mourn over the sorrows of poets 
in general, to whom the gift seems inseparable, from 
worldly disappointment and privation. Many of them, 
in order to produce the works that continue to charm 
the world, ‘‘had no time,” as the lamented Agassiz 
said, ‘*to make money.” Thomas Martin Fuillet, of 
Panama, who wrote some exquisite pieces of Spanish 
poetry, and died young, has a poem on the Wspiritu 
Santo flower of Panama, addressed to a lady. In the 
two last verses, he expresses a hope, when he is Jaid 
to rest in the grave, that although he expect no one 
to shed a tear to his memory, some kind hand will 
lay on the black pall that covers his coflin a few 
flowers of the Espiritu Santo. The verses are as follows:— 

‘Ah! Cuando & fuerza de tormentos horridos 
Cese de palpitar mi corazon : 
Cuando deje esta vida triste y misera, 
Para dormir tranquilo en el panteon, 
Yo sé que nadie verter’ una lagrima; 
I ojala que siquiera por favor, 
Alguien coloque en mi enlutado féretro 
Del Espiritu Santo alguna flor.” 

The love of flowers is very common in 
and few balconies are without them. 

The Uspfritn Santo plant or Peristeria elata wasa 
favourite of the Nuns, but canont be made to go on 
flowering in Panama. The bulbs may be preserved 
alive for a long time, but they refuse to produce 
flowers. They must have a period of rest in a com- 
paratively cool atmosphere, but during their growth 
and flowering they require a cool and very moist 
atm sphere. ‘The hot and dry seasons send them to 
sleep, aud sleep on they will in the air of the coast 
and city, while such conditions of the requisite moisture 
and temperature are kept from them. 

The supply, however, is kept up by several Jamaica- 
mer, who make ita business to seek for them in the 
forests that skirt the higher regions through which 
Railroad passes, especially about Lion Hill Station. 


Panama, 


They are not found so far a we know in Voraquas 
or oe Na though the Cordill. vs of both these depart- 
ments abound in exquisite an rare orchids, These 
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plants are often offered for sale in the streets and 
before the Grand Hotel of Panama, where passengers ob- 
tain them at from three to five dollars the dozen of 
bulbs in flower. They flower in July, August and 
September. Though the Hspiritu Santo plant belongs 
to the terrestrial orchids its bulbs should never be 
covered with earth as is generally done. They should 
be put in pots when they begin to grow, and though 
they require a stronger compost than those that adhere 
to trees, do not need so much drainage as the latter. 
The Hspiritu Santo is best grown in pols with fibrous 
loam, leafmould, and sandy peat, with a good quant ty 
of water during their period of growth after which 
they must have a good season of rest, and_ kept 
nearly diy at the roots; if allowed to get wet during 
their rest they are apt to rot. In the hothouses in 
Europe this plant continues blooming for two months 
when the flower spikes are strong. In Chiriqui the 
species there called by the same nams is a Cycnoches 
having no resemblance at all to the Bspiritu Santo 
plant of Panama, and is an epiphyte growing on 
trees, and so named from the flowers taking the form 
of a swan. There exists on the Isthmus a variety 
of the Espiritu Santo with yellow flower, and the dove 
a fawn colour.—Jowrnal of Applied Science—[In Ceylon 
the Pigeon plant is common, cultivated on the stems of 
coconut palms or other garden trees.—Hp, 7’. A.] 


TWO “NEW PRODUCTS” DISTRICTS IN CHYLON. 


Some information regarding two districts im which 
new products are being cultivated with undoubted 
success; one of them being an old district rejur- 
venated with new products: and the other entirely 
new, being cultivated with Liberian coffee and tea, 
with a little rubber here and there. The first of 
these, namely the district of Matale gives promise 
of as good results as any other part of the island; 
and all who have witnessed the cocoa and Liberian 
coffee which are the principal products there cultiv- 
ated, agree in opinion that these could be nothing 
finer than is to be seen there. How it comes to piss 
that estates that have for years refused to yield 
profitable returns in the ‘‘ Arabica’ variety of coffee, 
are doing so remarkably well in other products is, 
a matter with which we do not intend to deal; our 
sole object at present being to set forth the progress 
made in these new industries, and what is likely 
to be obtained from them. Although we have said 
that the old-fashioned coffee Arabica has not been 
answe ing expectations of late years, much of it is 
undoubtedly at the present -time promising remark- 
ably well, and in a number of imstanees will give 
larger crops than most of the estates in the new 
districts. The estate to which attention is particularly 
directed is situated. about three miles from Mavale, 
in a north-easterly direction. Fora year or tio the 
old coffee on this estate suffered terribly from the 
inroads of hemeleia, and most proprictors would have 
lost heart by successive failures of crop, and probably 
have abardoned the estate, or at any rate ceased to 
to have any care for it.- But not so the stont- 
hearted propricter who has never lost faith in the 
ultimate results of careful and systematic cultivation ; 
not the cultivation which means simply pouring in 
cart-loads of manure, but the cultivation which is 
directed to mortal combat with hemileia, and this 
object has never been lo t sight of on the property 
of which we are now writing. Diseased Jeaves have 


been corefully gathered and dug into the soil, the 
trees have been ecarbolised not profusely, but suiil- 
ciently, and the result, after an interval of time, is 


quite sufficient to encourage the proprietor to per- 
severe in his efforts, Wvery one who has visited this 
property admits that the colfee looks as well as coffee 


can look; and that if vigorous vitality can fight 
disease, these trees here are bound to do it. 

But it is to the new products such as cocoa and 
Liberian coffee to which attention is more particularly 
drawn. On passing through this estate one might 
well imagine on looking at the splendid cocoa trees 
now bursting into fruit, that they have been planted 
in virgin soil. The red ripe fruit on the Liberian 
coffee have a cheerful, pleasant look, and assures us 
that there is something good in store, and oue. only 
regrets that something of all this was not done a 
dozen years ago instead of so recently. This, it must 
be remembered, is in a district not over-favored with 
rain, and in that respect very much the reverse of 
the conditions to which new products in low-country 
districts are cultivated. 

One of the newest opened, and certainly one of the 
most flourishing of the lowcountry districts is that 
of Kalutara, where, although the first Liberian coffee 
estate was opened three or four years ago, yet the 
district itself is comparatively of recent date, and 
much of the land is still being opened and planted. 
The only product which does not seem to have 
thriven in this district is cocoa, which has hitherto 
been a failure. Opinions are somewhat divided as to 
whether this is owing to too much wind or an in- 
sufficient depth of soil, but its non-success is a fact 
all the same. ‘The first estate on entering the district 
is that of Patupaulla, now a thriving Liberian coffee 
estate, almost in full bearing, and shewing a crop 
on the trees that is refreshing to look upon. There 
is no sign distinguishable of hanging back or refusing 
to ripen, as asserted by some writers; and those who 
are interested in the property declare they are well 
satisfied with the result of the venture. Perhaps we 
can mention no more certain indication of confidence 
in new products in this district, than the action of 
one of the latest pioneers,—one of the centractors 
for the Nawalapitiya and Kalutara Railway lines, 
who has purchased four or five hundred acres in 
this part of the country, and intends to open the 
whole of it out for Liberian coffee and tea, as being 


the most promising products for lowcountry cultivation. — 


Nothing could possibly surpass the appearance of 
the Ceylon Company’s tea estate in this district. The 
trees are strong, healthy, and with a magnificent 
show, of wood aud leaf-just what one weuld desire 
for a good paying tea estate, and there is no doubt 
that the Company is fortunate in possessing this 
property. There are other products cultivated in this 
district, such as cardamoms, rubber, &c., but these 
are at present of small extent. All that this district 
now requires for its development is a good road, 


«which shall open up the bulk of the estates, and 


connect them with the blocks of Crown land situated 
beyond them, in an easterly direction, where a large 
extent of fine forest is available. By the end of January 
the road being completed, a visit to these proper- 
ties will form a pleasant excursion from Colombo, and 
Wwe can imagine no more attractive objects than the 
number of new products in high cultivation and yield, 
which most of these will shew next year.—C. /%mes. 


PHYLLOxERA,—According to the Queenslander, a 
remedy for phylloxera is claimed to have been dis- 
covered by a Mr. D. M, Johnson, of Pelham Manor, 
New York, who states that he finds crude petroleum 
an excellent destroyer of the insect. He makes nume:ous 
holes in the ground with a sharp-pointed stick all 


about the vines, and into each pours about one ounce - 


of the oil, which soaks into the soil and destroys 
the insects on the roots of the vine. Mr. Johuson 
intends to claim the reward offered by the French 


Government for a practical phylloxera destroyer.— — 


Australasian. 
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ANALYSES OF CINCHONA BARK. 


There is now a very general consensus of opinion 
that, however much distinctive characteristics of flower, 
fruit and foliage (in the Ledgerianas, for instance) may 
indicate the probable quality of the bark which trees 
will yield, the only certain tests are analyses of the 
bark of typical trees at different ages and in different 
circumstances of soil, elevation, aspect, &c. These we 
might more correctly than the writer of a short editorial 
in our local daily contemporary call ‘‘features”: only 
we cannot well see how “records kept by the various 
“District Associations of the results of analyses of 
“bark * * * would form a very interesting and instructive 
“ feature, which [the feature, of course] might properly 
“be communicated to the parent body and printed {the 
“ feature] for general information in the annual volume 
“ of proceedings”! The objection to frequent and numerous 
analyses is the heavy expense, but, if a “feature” is 
to be printed, the cost of a photographer's services 
will have to be added to that of the chemist’s analyses. 
The same writer states that 

Tt has further been noticed by those engaged in 

systematic analyses of cinchona that the actof separ- 
ation of the bark from the tree has frequently the 
effect of increasing the secretiou of quinine in the 
removed bark, which has been found to yield a 
higher percentage of the alkaloids three months after 
removal from the tree, than at the time of separ- 
ation. 
We have had some experience of cinchona, but this 
fact is entirely new to us. If bark increases in yield 
of alkaloids up to three months after removal from the 
tree, the rate of increase may be so great with each 
succeeding month, that it might pay to keep bark in 
estate or Colombo stores for a year or more. All would 
depend on the rate of increase, and we desiderate in- 
formation as to the percentage at the end of three 
months. Bark absolutely removed from the tree is 
evidently meant and not bark partially separated, as 
in Mr. Karslake’s process. That process had in view 
the protection and improvement of the renewed bark 
and not any improvement in the partially separated 
strips of original bark. In favourable weather, however, 
we should think that strips adhering to a tree at both 
ends would be more likely to improve in alkaloids 
than bark finally remoyed from all contact with the 
juices which fed it and circulated through its cells when 
alive. Wedo not dispute the statement made: we only 
say we do not understand it in connection with the 
“shock to the tree’’ theory, and we should like to have 
further information. Has bark been known to improve 
in quality between analyses in Colombo before dispatch 
and analyses in London before sale? Mr. C. E. H. Symons, 
with reference to a question asked in the local Times 
replies as follows :— 


I must say that, without tables for comparison, I 
do not think the analysis of bork of a two year old 
tree would be any guide as to the value of the bark 
at maturity : but, with tables for comparison, such an 
analysis would be of great value and satisfaction to 
the planter, and IT would offer the following sugges- 


tion to the District Associations, explaining at first | 


that a comparative analysis of one estate bark would 

be no criterion of the value of another, as altitude 

soil, aspect, win’, and many other things incidental 

to a plantation, would make such an analysis simply 
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useless for general comparison. An average analysis 
of the bark from the district should be made. 
Each planter should be asked to send a small picce 
of bark of a certain weight, from a certain height 
on the tree, from an average tree (of course keep- 
ing varieties separate) or trees, with different as- 
pects on his estate. He should give a separate sample 
from trees grown at 2,000 to 3,000, from 3,000 to 
4,000, and 4,000 to 5.000 feet and so on; and of 2 
years old, 3,4, 5, and 6 and so on at these several 
altitudes. An analysis should then be made of the 
mixed bark of the two year old at 2,000 to 3,000 feet 

do do 3,000 to 4,000 _ ,, 
and so on, and also of the 3, 4, 5 &c., years old at 
various altitudes. The result would bea fair average 
of the district for the several elevations and ages; 
and then, and then only, could comparisons be made. 
A planter could send his two or three year old 
bark and have it analyzed, and the result would 
show him if he were up to or better than the 
average of his district, and what his bark would 
eventually be worth. 

In taking the samples, the season of the year 
must be taken into consideration. as I think it 
has been clearly shewn that harvesting bark to the 
best advantage for the grower cannot be done hap- 
hazard at any time of the year, 

No doubt Mr. Symons’ doctrine of averages is correct, 
but what is really wanted is a system of very simple 
analyses, for quinine and cinchonidine only, which would 
be so cheap as to enable each particular planter in a 
district to have his bark at all ages and in all situations 
examined and reported on. If 20 or 30 planters in a 
district got aseries of such reports, those reports could 
periodically be combined and compared in a general 
report, and then deductions of great value, founded on 
extensive and reliable experiments, could be made. There 
can be no donbt that on many an estate trees of great 
value, Ledgerianas or ‘‘hybrids,” exist, the true worth 
of which is unknown to the proprietor because he cannot 
afford the expense of analyses. What is wanted is a 
system by which the chemist could be fairly remunerated 
by a very large number of analyses, instead of trusting 
asat present to payments on a high scale for testing 
samples few and far between. 


FORESTRY IN INDIA AND CEYLON. 


Our readers are well aware that we are not of 
those who believe that in regions such as Ceylon 
and Western India, exposed to the influence of mon- 
soon moisture and with cloud-attracting and moisture- 
condensing ranges of mountains and hills, it is poss- 
ible by denudation of forest to lessen the absolute 
amount of rainfall. We do not believe that this 
would be the case, even if nothing were substituted 
for the original forest. So long as the hills and 
mountains exist, they will squeeze out the moisture 
borne inland from the sea. On the ranges of Ceylon 
large areas have seen coffee bushes only 34 feet high 
take the place of forest, averaging 40, or 50, or 60 
feet in height ; but, instead of complaints on the score 
of diminished rainfall, it is excess of moisture, with 
its consequences, which is charged with much of the 
disaster that has overtaken the coffee enterprize. 
Excessive moisture has generated fungus and destroyed 
bloesom and so reduced crops to a minimum. With 
coffee, tea, cinchona and other products of a similar 


| nature, planted where the primeyal forest stood, and 
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the ground tilled and kept open, the really injurious 
consequence of forest denudation on mountain sides 
—the rapid escape of the rain in the shape of floods 
—is reduced toa minimum. Of course, if estates are 
abandoned and no trees have been planted on them, 
this objection would apply. There is fanaticism in 
Forestiy, as in everything else, and, if Mr, (? Dr.) 
Brandis, in the lecture, report of which we quote 
from a Madras paper, was deprecating the destruction 
of foreet in a river valley for purposes of coffee or 
tea or cinchona culture, our sympathies do not go with 
him. We think the Government of a country quite 
justified in preserving the forest on the tops and ridges 
of mountain systems. Such a course is beneficial even 
to cultivated lands at lower elevations on the sides of 


the mountains, We also believe in a rule, not for 
preserving the original forest. on the sides of 
rivers—experience has proved that device to be 
of little use, us the isolated belts rapidly 


perish, besides being nests of weeds and vermin. 
But planters should be bound to plant up one or 
two chains on each side of considerable streams with 
fast growing trees, such as Australian gums or acacias. 
Such trees Government ought to supply for the pur- 
pose at moderate rates.. With such precautions, the 
great planting enterprise, so beneficial to the country, 
ought to be allowed to run its course. 

Restriction of whatin Indiais called ‘‘joom” cultivation 
and in Ceylon chena (or, as the learned pundits will have 
it, hera) is far more called for, because, in this case, 
forest is absolutely destroyed for the sake of one or 
perhaps two poor crops. The limit of restriction 
should be where danger of famine might occur. But 
with the spread of railways, roads and canals, in 
India and Ceylon, there cannot be much danger in 
this direction. The question has, we know, been hotly 
debated, and the native side in the chena controversy 
warmly supported by good well-meaning Europeans. 
But here, as well as in regard to the wasteful and 
dangerous custom of setting fire to forest grasses, 
Mr. Brandis’s arguments of present convenience being 
postponed to future good comes into full force. We 
are, of course, talking of firing forest and grass in 
lands, which are still the property of the Govern. 
ment; that is of the general community. If a man 


has purchased a piece of land outright, we suppose- 


he may do whathe likes with his own and indulge 
his taste for conflagration, so long as he does not 
50 act as to endanger the property of bis neighbours 
or that of the public. 
in India, in the dry season and at night, can have 
but a faint idea of the brilliant lines of fires which 
light up the darkness and define the features of the 
hill and mountain ranges. On some mountain ranges, 
as in the Hastern Himalayas, below Darjeeling, the 
explosions of the air-filled large bamboos add the idea 
of battle to that of uncontrollable conflagration, Absol- 
utely to restrict or properly regulate such practices, so 
that forest reserves may be enabled to yield regular sup- 
plies of good timber, a Forestry Department is of great 
value ; a8 also forthe purpose of rowing ond distrib- 
uting plants and encouraging their growth, wherever 
they can be made to grow, asin the dry regious of Coim- 
batore and in the north and east of Ceylon, 


Those who have not travelled . 


In Coimbatore, which lies extended below the Nil- 
giris, even the coconut palms are grown by irrig- 
ation, and up toa certain point, irrigation streams and 
tanks should be scenes of tree-growing there and 
here. Although we do not believe that trees, grown 
with great difficulty in arid regions, can create rain, 
any more than tree denudation can lessen rain in 
hill regions—and while we hold that, over large re- 
gions, trees do not exist because there isno rain, in- 
stead of the popular notion that the absence of trees 
is the cause of the absence of rain—yet we most 
thoroughly believe in the beneficial influence of belts 
aud groves of trees in modifying and improving 
climate locally. Our heartiest good wishes, there- 
fore, go with the efforts of Foresters, free from 
the fanaticism to which we haye alluded, ‘Trees 
are so valuable as well as beautiful, that much 
enthusiasm is commendable in those whose object it is 
to preserve, improve or create forests and groves - 
and avenues of trees. And by no means can the 
great object be better attained, where forests exist, 
than by the judicious removal of old trees, so ad- 
mitting light and air and encouraging the growth of 
young and healthy saplings. But men of one idea 
can do harm as well as good, and, if Mr. Brandis 
meant that he would not allow a tree to be cut in 
a mountain valley through which runs a large river, 
we certainly dissent from his views, and for the 
reasons; already given. As far as the Ceylon plant- 
ing enterprize is concerned, it is probable, now, that 
one of the great benefits it will confer on the island 
will be the introduction and culture of exotic trees, 
faster growing, and yet quite as valuable as many of 
our indigenous forest trees. There are many hundreds 
of thousands of beautiful and valuable trees scattered 
over estates already, and we believe that an increase 
of the number would be good for estate owners 
and for the whole country. 


MR. BRANDIS ON THE FOREST QUESTION. 
(From the Madras papers.) 


Mr. Brandis, c 1. E., Inspector-General of Forests 
with the Government of India, at present on depu- 
tation in this Presidency, delivered a short lecture 
on some aspects of the jorest question at Coimbatore 
on Saturday last. Amongst the audience were Mr, 
Stuart, the Acting Collector, Major Campbell Walker 
Conservator of Forests, Mr. Peel, Deputy Conser- 
vator, Mr, Wedderburn, Assistant Collector, Mahomed 
Ally Sahib, Sub-Assistant Conservator, a number of 
the judicial and revenue officials, and most of the 
leading members of the native community. The Act- 
ing Collector, in introducing Mr. Brandis, drew atten- 
tion to the Governor's remarks on his recent visit 
regarding famine, and the influence of forests on 
the climate, and supplies of fuel and fodder. Mr. 
Brandis had had great experience throughout India, 
and had kindly agreed to give them the benefit of 
his opinions, before leaving the district. Mr. Bran- 
dis said :— 

“T regret that my visit to Coimbatore has been 
very short, and, as [ am leaving by the train this 
morning, my remarks must necessarily be brief. 
Coimbatore is a beautiful place, but it might be a 


desert, The climate is dry and hot; the hills dry, 
rocky, and devoil of trees. The great beauty 
of Coimbatore is due to the fine stretch of 


paddy cultivation, and the palm forests, I haye 


err 
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Deen told that these last yield from R. 50 to R. 
100 per acr’, but I think even R. 200 would not be an 
excessive estimate. These form the sources of the 
wealth of Coimbatore, and are dependent on water for 
their permanency. But whence does the water come ? 
Not from the rainfall, which is very small, but from the 
Noyel river. ‘bis river so called, though really it is 
only a small stream, is the source of fertility, pleasure 
and happiness to Ooimbatore and its people. It isa 
most remarkable stream, As you are aware, it takes its 
riee in the Bolampatti Valley, and it is on the rain 
which falls there, and on the mountains which sur- 
round it, that the prosperity of Coimhatore depends. I 
examined the valley the other day with mixed feelings 
of grief, disappointment and pleasure: grief at the 
destruction of for:sts, which I saw on every side; dis- 
appointment that such wholesale alienation had not been 
revented; and pleasure that there was still something 
eft, and that the damage was nob irreparable. The 
effects of heavy rain falling on hillsides devoid of 
forests is well known; the water rushes off as it falls, 
causing disastrous floods, and none is retained to ensure 
a moderate and permanent supply. The certain result 
of the destruction of the forest remaining in the Blum- 
putte valley would be that the water in the river 
Noyel during the dry months would become gradually 
less and less, and Cuvimbatore would become a desert, 
It is a very pretty, I might say, a grand sight to 
see the hillsides round your towns lit up at 
this season each night by forest fires, a lovely 
sight, but ruinous to the forests. The fires 
gradually but surely, eat into them, destroying twenty 
trees this year, ten the next, and. killing all youth 
till the sponge, which retains the moisture, will 
gradually cease to exist. ‘These fires are supposed 
to be necessary, and have become an annual institu- 
tion. It is said that they are necessary to enable 
the cattle to get fresh fodder, There is a good deal 


to be said in favor of the argument, but I think we 


can effect the same thing in another way. Forests 
in other parts of India have been protected from fire, 
and the food for cattle has improved both in quality 
and quantity. Vhe great difficulty which is every- 
where experienced in this, as in most other matters, 
is that the present has more weight with us than 
the future, and ib w not easy to forego present gain 
for future benefits; bnt you have children and I 
would ask you to think of them, and what will be 
their condition, if this lovely Coimbatore of yours, 
with its fertile fields and palm groves, be reduced 
to a desert, with the tanks, which are reservoirs in 
which the water from the hills is stored, empty 
and the river dry! It is necessary to put up with 
a little temporary inconvenience for tuture benefit, 
and the permanent welfare of yourselves and your 
descendants, I would next call your attention to the 
benefit of trees in a hot and dry country. 1 have 
seen forests which formerly consisted of only a tree 
here and there, become thick, close, and moist. 
The effect extended to fields in the neighbour- 
hood ; where formerly only one poor erop has been 
obtained, two good crops were obtained after the 
protection of the adjoining forests, The tempor- 
ary inconvenience was well repaid by the per- 
manent advantage. It has been said that forestry 
is an exotic, and not necessary or suitable for 
India. ‘his is not the case. L have seen forests 
in other parts of India, which have been carefully 
rotected and improved by native chiefs with the 
est results. I weuld instance Keshilghur, in  Raj- 
putana, where the reserves yielded a plentiful sup- 
ply of grass and leaves for foddor during the dis- 
astrous famines of 1867-68 and ‘69, whilst the sur- 
rounding country was devoid of the scantiest veget- 
ation. Besides conserving the existing forests, great 
benetit would result from planting the drier and 
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higher parts of the district between the rivers 


Noyel and Umravutti, A man who plants a tope, 
or eve encourages the growth of trees and sbrubs 


on his grazing waste, confers a lasting benefit on 
the community. You are doubtless aware that your 
collector has proposed a syscem of ‘fuel and fodder 
reserves’ throughout the district, and I know of 
nothing more likely to promote your happiness and 
prosperity, and to mitigate, if indeed it doves not 
prevent, the effect of future famines, The Noyel 
river already irrigates a very large area, considering 
the small extent which it drains; but 1 have little 
doubt that, with careful conservancy and extension 
of tho woodlands, that area might be increased, 
and the water-supply rendered more certain. My 
visit to Coimbatore has afforded me great pleasure, 
and T hope you may continue prosperovs and happy.” 

Mr. Stuart on behalf of the audience thanked 
Mr. Brandis for his interesting lecture, the gist of 
which he trusted the native gentlemen present would 
not fail to communicate to those who, through want 
of knowledge of English, had been unable to under- 
atand, and to the people of the town and district 
generally, 


COFFE ADULTERATION AND MIXTURiS. 


The following is the Memorial got up in London 
and the reply received :-- 


To the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 
London, 6th February 1882. 

The attention of your memorialists has been drawu to 
a minute of Treasury dated 20th January, 1882, which 
directs H.M. Board of Customs to permit the importation, 
under a duty of 2d per lb., of coffee or chicory, roasted and 
ground, mixed, without veference to the proportion of the 
miature ; and the permission to extend to any other vegetuble 
matter applicable to the use of chicory ov coffee. 

Your memorialists beg to submit to the consideration 
of your lordships the following objections to the above 
order :— 

1st.—That it is most unwise to give such sanction to 
practices which tend to deteriorate so valuable and whole- 
some a beverage, so well fitted to advance temperate 
habits among the people. 

2nd.— That the legislator has been most desirous of 
protecting the food of the people from adulteration, and 
that the order just issued by the Treasury is in contra- 
diction with the letter and the spirit of the Acts of 
Parliament 38 and 39 Victoria, chap. 63, clauses 6 and 8. 

8rd.—That the substances which it is proposed to admit 
in a mixed state with c ffee would of themselves find no 
favour, being of comparatively smali value; and it is only 
becau-e they assume the name of coffee, or are found in 
association with this name, that they become saleable. 

4th.—That no good reason cau be shown why coffee 
should not deserve as fair a treatment as other articles of 
Indian or Colonial produce, such as tea for instauce, where 
yegulitions prohibit the sale of the pure article, with aoy 
mixture whatsoever, and even with “ exbansted tea ” 


5th.—That the chief reason why cotfee has fallen into 
disfavour in this country, is the systematic way in which 
it has been adulterated, and the con-equent ditliculty ex- 
perienced by the great mass of population in obtaining 
not merely a pure article, but a wholesomo and palatable 
beverage suitable to their meas. Tie poor classes, pur- 


chasing coffee in small quantities, will always usk for it 
ready ground. 


6th.—That coffee is grown in the lMritish Posses- 
sions in India, Ceylon, Jamaiea, and other Colonies, at 
the cost of many milhons of English capital, its 
cultivation and preparatiin giving employment to 
many thousands of Rrtish subjects; that Ceylon 
in 1877 exported 105,000,000) 1b. of coffee, and British 
India about 50,000,000 ib; that by far the larger of those 
crops used to find their way to this country, which con- 
sumes chiefly Ceylon and Indian coffee; that London is 
gradually losing ® portion of its trade, n« the ec re 


shipped now more aud more to the Contincut direet, to the 
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detriment of British shipping, and of English importers, 
dealers, brokers, and others interested in this article. 

7th.—That the consumption of coffee in this country, 
which, in 1847, with a duty nearly three times as heavy as 
the present one; was 37,472,153 lb. or about 2 Ib. per head 
of population, has now declined in -1831 to 31,943,400 lb. 
or less than 1 lb. per head, notwithstanding the large in- 
crease of population, and they believe that the consump- 
tion, if it had not been checked by unfair legislation, would 
probably exceed now 60,000,000 Ib. 

For those reasons your memorialists deem the effect of 
this Treasury order to be of such injury to the consumption 
of coffee, andthe well-being of the community, that they 
feel constrained to urge its withdrawal. 

Reply :— 

‘<The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
have carefully considered the statements made in your 
memorial, which reached them on the 6th ultimo, com- 
plaining of a recent order whereby coffee and chicory 
mixed were permitted to be imported upon payment 
of the duty charged upon coffee or chicory separately ; 
and they have communicated it to the Board of 
Trade, upon whose recommendation the concession 
was originally made. I am to explain that the effect 
of the Treasury order is simply that the articles, 
which formerly might be imported separately, and 
then mixed and sold in England, may now be mixed 
outside England and imported together. This _per- 
mission was given, because there appeared to be a 
trade demand for it, and my lords deem it their 
duty to remove restrictions on trade where practic- 
able. It involves no alteration of the conditions under 
which mixtures of coffee and chicory may be sold 
in England. _ The question of the advisableness of 
allowing the sale of mixtures under prescribed con- 
ditions is one which should be considered rather in 
connexion with the adulteration Acts than with the 
Customs tariff.” 


HIGH CULTIVATION OF ESTATES. 


In the midst of all the depression around us, it 
is refreshing to receive, from Mr. Wm. D. Bosanquet, 
letters of such cheer, confidence and commonsense, 
as those in this issue, following others of a like 
nature. Some profess to have lost faith in manure, 
but the large majority of planters are simply unable 
to cultivate, as they could wish if means were avail- 
able. Crops are low, because the trees are enfeebled ; 
and because of low crops planters cannot afford to 
pay for the fertilizing substances they would gladly 
apply. Happy those who, like Mr. Bosanquet, can 
carry out, even in such ‘‘hard times” as the present, 
what they believe to be the right principles of cult- 
ivation, and all honour to him for giving his fellow- 
planters the benefit of his valuable and costly experi- 
ments, Apart from the commonsense about bulky 
matter and its value, the great point now in- 
sisted on by Mr. Bosanquet is the reversal in 
manuring of the popular formula of two parts 
of castor cake to one of bones. He would use two 
of the phosphatic manure to one of the nitrogenous, 
Tt is not the bones but the nitrogenous manure to 
which over-forcing is due. This quite accords’ with 
experience related to us by the late Mr. Anton, who 
believed in the value of steamed bones alone. As a 
“ complete manure” Mr. Bosanquet recommends that 
of Messrs. Crossman and Paulin, and his recommend- 
ation will carry weight with his brother-planters. 
There never was a crisis when wise manuring was 
more required than now, and gratitudeis due to Mr, 


Bosanquet, for placing the results of his experience at 
the disposal of the whole body of planters. We suppose 
however, that many will share the wish we feel to 
know the constituents of the “complete mavure.” 
It is probably prepared after one of the formule 
in the book of M. Ville, which we copiously re- 
viewed in the Observer about three years ago. In 
that case, we should think the modifying influences 
of tropical sun and rains must be taken into account? 

In any case, there is the great lesson :—use twice 
as much bones as castor cake, and in ‘all except very 
high places remember that bulky matter resulting in 
humus is an essential to good manure. 

As Mr. Hughes has been referred to, we cannot help 
recalling his fearful calculation, founded on observa- 
tions by the Rey. Mr. Abbay. The computation is 
that one ton per acre of soil is washed away from 
estates by every 12 inches of rain. This means 5 
tons per acre per annum, where the annual rainfall 
is 60 inches; 10 tons per annum where the fall is 
120 inches; and 20 tons per annum where, as in 
some places in Ambagamuwa, the rainfall is 240 
inches! In the face of such figures, apart from 
combustion by solar heat, how utterly insignificant 
are the quantities of fertilizing matters we are able 
to add to our properties, much of which, with the 
richest particles of our soil, goes down to the sea 
to be upheaved for the benefit of a posterity s0 
distant as some millions of years, probably. If Mr. 
Hughes’ caleulations are not exaggerated (?) no wonder 
though estates, especially those with steep features, 
get exhausted. But the calculation is surely far too 
high? What have Mr. Bosanquet and other planters 
to say to it? 


THE HIGH CULTIVATION 


PLANTATIONS. 
No. I. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Ceylon Observer. ” 
Yoxford, Dimbula, March 31st, 1882, 

Dear Sir,—it has been borne in upon the convic- 
tions of most planters, and would be an opinion now 
generally accepted by the agents but that they are 
frequently ill advised by those who should be better 
instructed, that the future well-being of. coffee in 
Ceylon depends mainly upon high cultivation and 
liberal manuring, 

As the general teaching of my experiments on Yox- 
ford seems to have been by many but partially ap- 
prehended, and, as it is most desirable that there should 
be greater clearness of view as to what constitutes a 
safe system of manuring, I am constrained to publish 
what my experiments and general practice have led 
me to regard as the true course to pursue, in order 
that others may compare their practice with mine and 
see in what points we differ, and in the hope that 
discussion may tend to throw additional light upon a 
subject which has such a deep interest for all of us. 

In the first place, I consider that the perfection of 
manuring is attained by mixing bulk in some form, 
i.@, cattle manure, pulp or decayed vegetable matter 
of any kind, with artificial manure, as the vegetable 
matter, by providing a constant source of carbonic 
acid in the soil, gives the fertilizing properties to the 
roots in the most readily available form and makes 
the manure doubly effective and lasting, _ Therefore 
I say instead of using a full basket of cattle manure 
alone to each tree, add }lb. of bones to half the 
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quantity, and you will get a better resulb with less ex- 
haustion to soil and tree. With pulp or simple vegetable 


compost, use 41b. of a complete artificial manure. In 
manuring low-lying estates, I would never apply an 
ounce of artiicial manure without some vegetable 
addition. On estates at high elevations I believe that 
this is of less importance, as the exhausting power of 
the sun is less felt by the vegetable matter originally 
existent in the soil, 

In the second place, instead of using the customary 
mixture of 2 of castor cake to 1 of bones, I would advo- 
cate the reversal of the proportions, adding 2 of bones 
to 1 ofcastor cake by weight. It is, I believe, the 
popular delusion, and one that L certainly laboured 
under a short time back, that the ill effects following 
the use of any large application of the former mix- 
ture are due to the over-forcing power exerted by the 
bones: this I now belive to be entirely erroneous. 
We have, mostof us, either heard of or seen for our- 
selyes the fatal effect of doses of guano, when applied 
alone to coffee, and y:t, L believe, that, in making use 
of castor cake and bones in the first proportions, we are 
following, though at a somewhat slower pace, an equally 
suicidal policy; that we are in fact obtaining increased 
crops at the expense of the future. It has been gen- 
erally admitted that large applications of nitrogenous 
manures tend to the future exliaustion of the soil. 
With cereal crops the effect of nitrogenous manures 
is to stimulate the plants to take up excessive supplies 
of mineral matter from the soil ; equally so with cof- 
fee, but being a perennial, the actionof manure upon 
it is more complicated. My explanation of the ex- 
haustion following the use of large applications of 
castor cake and bones in the usual proportions is this: 
The etfect of the nitrogen inthe castor cake is to 
stimulate the tree into unusual activity, and it conse- 

uently sends out roots in all directions in search of 
ood, As long as the supply of mineral matter is well 
sustained by the manure and govil the tree flourishes, 
but there comes a time when the phuspbate of the 
bones or the available potash of the soil is exhausted. 
The nitrogen of the castor cake from being in excess 
still, however, continues its si:imulating action upon the 
tree, but it isunable any further to supply itself with 
all the mineral matter it requiries either to sustain 
the crop or to keep the tree itself in good heart, 
and exhaustion sets inin the tree ilself; it isin fact 
starved in respect of some importint constituent of its 
food. If, on the other hand, the proportions are re- 
versed, and two of bones used to oneo! castor cake, 
the nitrogen exerts but a moderate stimulus in pro- 
portion to the mineral matter available, and. should 
the nitrogen of the castor cake become exhausted, 
there is still sufficient left inthe bones, together with 
that which is naturally supplied by the rains, to en- 
able the tree to perform its due functions without 
any feeling of starvation. 

I shall be told that this is all theory and not 
ractically proved. It is true that I have intro- 
Nitad this theory to account for the fact, but, as to 
the fact itself, my own experience seems to prove 
to me beyond room for doubt that, in the one 
case, there is over-stimulus and subsequent exbaus- 
tion, while, by following the course | recommend, 
no ill results ensue. 

Thirdly, though it may be safo to apply such partial 
fertilizers as castor cake and bones, where the re- 
quirements of the soil are well understood, I should 
recommend for general use a complete manure ; that 
is one that contains every necessary element of food, 
such for instance as the patent of Messrs, Crossman 
and Panlin, which, with me, has had such a fine effect 
for, if the tree is insufficiently supplied with any, 
necessary element, it canuot fail to suffer, 

Lastly the axiom nust not be forgotten, that where 
coffee bears well, thore manure will make it bear better, 


There are certain estates or portions of estates which 
from climatic or other influence are outside the line 
of high production. To such as are above the line, I 
would say, pin your faith to Ciachona Robusta, and 
to those below, to some product which you have 
found to suit your elevation. Then will the future 
prosperity ot Ceylon be assurd, and, in a few years, 
Investors and mortgagees will alike agree that there 
is no country equal to this of certainty of interest. 
That the number of the latter class may then be few 
is the earnest wish of,—yours faithfully, 
Wm. D. BOSANQUET. 


No. IL. 
Yoxford, Dimbula, April lst, 1882. 

Dear Srr,—I have by this mail received a letter 
from Mr. John Hughes, disclaiming the association 
of his name with the mixture used on plot No, 4 
of my published experiments. I must offer my apolo- 
gies to Mr. Hughes for making use of his name, 
hut my reason for calling the mixture his, was that, 
in a special report to the Ceylon Company, Limited, 
he had advised the mixture as best for application 
on the neighbouring estate, Meddecumbra, the soil of 
which I had concluded was generally similar to that 
of my manure plots, 

The misunderstanding arises from my overlocking 
the fact that Mr. Hughes and myself are working 
in opposing lines: Mr. Hughes teaches that the la- 
boratory will tell us by analysis what manure to 
use; while J, as a pupil of M. Ville, hold that the 
only satisfactory analysis of the suoil is the manure 
itself. Perhaps some of the estate managers of the 
different estates, whose soil was analyzed by Mr: 
Hughes, and for which special mixtures were recom- 
mended, will publish the result of the applications, 
Such information would be very valuable tu the public. 
—Yours faithfully, Wm. D. BOSANQUET, 


THE PAPAW TREE. 
(Brom the Straits Times, March 28th.) 

The following is a translation of an article on the 
papaya tree appearing in the Padang Hundelsblad of 
the 16th Feb,— 

The Papaya.—The Parica Capaya (in Javanese 
Kates, Malay, Pisang Pelo, and Nias, Bala) is a 
tropical plaut which, on account of its hygienic pro- 
perties, has, of late, been attracting the attention of 
medical men. If it be true, of which we have no 
doubt, that the juice of the papaya tree possesses 
digestion-promoting properties, every one who stands 
in need of it should give the preference to ‘‘ papaine,” 
the vegetable pepsine, prepared from papaya, over 
the animal one, which those aware of its origin may 
find it difficult to swallow. The papaya is a hand- 
some tree, which may best serve as an ornament to 
gardens, where, however, it allows very little room 
tor the growth of shrubs and bushes, from its absorb- 
ing an incredible quantity of moisture. When not 
topped, its cylindrical stem attains a height of 10 
to 20 feet, crowned by a number of large leaves, 
These fall off when withered, and where the hoof- 
shaped ends of the stalks had been attached to the 
trunk, leave marks, which being symmetrically arranged 
and consecutive, the tree bears the appearance of being 
lined with rings more or less regularly. When the ppaya 
attained its full growth, a very pale green flower 
appears on the stem at the foot of eich leaf stalk, 
The flower unfailingly becomes o fruit, so that, al- 


most daily, every period of growth from the bud 
to full rrpene SS may be observ ed on the papaya 
| tree, Native cookery comprises several different kinds 


| of tasty curries and samhbals prepared from the un. 


ripe but not too young fruit of the papaya, while, 
as dessert, the ripe fruit, in its turn, affords us 
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that relief alleged to be given by vegetable pepsine. 
The seeds are sometimes taken as a remedy against 
worms. There is another variety of papaya, which 
differs from that described above, by bearing flowers, 
one or two feet long in clusters, the unripe fruit 
it bears being used in preference as preserves. Of 
the former variety no male trees exist or are known, 
while the latter one has them. From the leaves of 
both sorta of papayas, and from the flowers of the 
second one, many tasty kinds of curries and sambals 
are prepared in native cookery. Previously, bowever, 
their bitterness can be removed by boiling them 
thoroughly with the leaves of the Jamboo-bol and 
Jamboo-ayer (two species of Eugenia) and those of 
the Sikadudu, whereby an article of food is ob- 
tained, which in bitterness is not inferior to endive. 
The effects brought about by the use of the leaves and 
flowers of the papaya are again confirmatory of 
whatever has been written in recommendation of 
pepsine, for those who have experienced them can 
bear witness that these leaves and flowers actually 
possess digestion-promoting properties. Hence the 
natives make frequent use of dishes prepared from 


the papaya, especially those who consume much 
animal and heavy food. Itis, however, less to be 
recommended for persons of weak constitutions, 


because on them, atter use, the pepsine works in a 
disquieting manner, bringing on diarrhoea, which 
sometimes may degenerate into dysentry. This may 
serve as a warning. From the stemas well as from 
the blossoms and unripe fruit of the papaya, a 
milky juice may be obtained, which, after being 
exposed a short time tothe air, coagulates, Both in 
a fluid and coagulated state it causes a burning 
sensation when placed on the unprotected skin, fol- 
lowed not unfrequently, by blisters. Should by ill 


luck a single drop of it fallinto the eye, total blind-. 


ness is the unavoidable result. This fluid has beea 
used with remarkable success in rooting out corns 
and warts. If the stronzer outward portions of our 
bodies are so greatly affected by the raw, unprepared 
juice, what may not be the consequence of injudiciously 
administering and using it ? The writer of this hence 
earnestly hopes that the; French apothecaries, who, by their 
prepara‘ion of the papaya, aim at benetitting sufferers 
from indigestion. have taken or may take the fore- 
going into consideration. One comfort remains, how- 
ever, tous. Tueripe fruit of the papaya is a sovereign 
remedy against dysentery. It is a native remed 

(hence probably despised on that account) but the 
writer has experienced its healing powers. Not very 
long ago a schoolmaster here laid many parents 
under deep obligation to him for curing their children 
suffering from this dreadful disease, and whose recovery 
the doctor in attendance had despaired of more or 
less, solely and exclusively by administering to them 
ripe papaya fruit. Whether this doctor profited by 
it is doubtful. At least toe remedy has not yet been 
made widely known. Yet itis an efficacious remedy. 
A decoction of papaya leaves is also a wholesome 
medicine in obstinate inward fevers. A friend of mine, 
the late Mr, Ahrens, was once fully cured by means 
of it. 
be inferred from the fact that it was prescribed for 
my friend by his mother-in-law (a native) and that 
the doctor in attendance stopped his visits on it 
being administered, on the ground that he would not be 
a witness to the death of the patient in consequence of 
the use of the papaya which he had been consuming. 
The root of the papaya rubbed fine and laid as pap 
on the forehead has been used with good effect against 
acute headache. It is also an excellent substitute 
for akar kelor in foot baths, and likewise does duty 
for mustard plasters, when prescribed. May this 
article draw the ettention of Netherlands India medical 
men and chemists to the papaya, which is not only 


That it is an exclusively native remedy may | 


useful in other respects, but also possesses much 
healing power, When we no longer need receive from 
abroad preparations from a plant so abundant in these © 
countries, there will be fulfilled the wish of 


Lupw. H.A.S.” 


THE SEASON IN INDIA. 
(for the week ending the 28th March.) 

Slight rain has fallen in some of the districts of the 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal Presidencies and in parts 
of the Punjab and M\sore and Coorg; in Assam there 
has been a good general rainfall. Harvest operations 
are in progress throughout Madras, and general pro- 
spects are good; thrre is a good deal of fever and 
small-pox about, as well as some cattle disease. In 
Bombay the rabi harvest is still in progress in some 
of the districts: scarcity of drinking water in Dhar- 
war continues, and there is slight fever and cattle 
disease in parts ; cholera continues in Thana, In Ben- 
gal rain is wanted to facilitate ploughing and for 
crops on the ground; owing to the scanty rainfall 
during the cold w ather, the vabi harvest is not ex- 
pected to yield a very good cfop this year; cholera 
and small-pox continue in parts, but no casis of cattle 
diseases are reported. Harvesting is nearly over in 
the southern districts of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudb, and the outturn is generally fair; there 
is some sickness in Allahabad and four other districts 
otherwise public health is good; cattle disease con- 
tinues in Jhansi aod Kumaun, and there have been 
some fresh cases of cowpox at Benares. In the Pun- 
jab harvest prospects and health are generally good, 
although there is some small-pox in Delhi city, and 
fever and smaljl-pox in two tuhsil of the Rawalpindi 
district. Rabi harvesting continues in the Central 
Provinces, and prospects are generally good; but 
small-pox and cattle disease are somewhat prevalent. 
In British Burma there is a little small.pox and 
cholera, and cattle disease continues in Henzada, 
Akyab and Toungoo. Prospects are good in Assam, 
Berar and Hyderabad, Central India, Rajputana, and 
in Mysore and Coorg; but rain is still much needed 
in North Coorg. 


Madvas.—No rain, except in Ganjam and Bellary ; 
general prospects good. 


Bengal.—There has been rain in several districts 
in Bengal Proper and in parts of the Bhagulpore 
Division ; elsewhere rain is much wanted to facilitate 
ploughing, and for crops on the ground; rabi harvest 
is not expected to yield a very good crop this year 
owing to want of rain during the cold weather; in 
some places the crop is said to be much below the 
average, and in others it is only fair; mohua crops 
in Chota Nagpore and Sonthal Pergunnahs, and mango 
crop in many places, are very poor; cases of cholera 
and smail-pox continue to be reported from several 
places. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Amongst other useful work done by 
the officers of the Geological Survey of India dur- 
ing last year, the following results have been ob- 
tamed :—An examination of a tract of gneissic up- 
land in Travancore dispelled the belief formerly 
entertained that the rocks were auriferous; some 
good coal seams were traced in the South Rewah 
basin, unfortunately at present too far distant from 
any line of railway for an attempt at working them 
to prove profitable; and some copper beds in the 
Darjiling district were examined. ‘the Government 
of ‘India has reviewed the annual report of the de: 
partment, and expresses satisfaction at the efficient 
manner in which Mr, Medlicott and his subordinates have 
discharged their important duties.—.Bombay Gazette. 


——— 
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Goyyespondance, 
— 3 -- — 
To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 
MR. STORCK’S CURE FOR COFFEE LEAF. 
DISEASE. 


Upper Rewa, Feb. 10th, 1852. 

Srr,—In one of your November issues I am in- 
formed that it is my intention to visit Ceylon via 
Java, but I am not aware of having authorized any 
one to make the statement. [It appeared first in a 
Java p:per.—Ep.] 

You also suggest that, in that case, I should have 
an opportunity provided for proving my method simul. 
taneously and under even conditions with those of 
Mr. Schrottky and Mr. Ward, which I take to mean 
a sort of public competition, I do not fear competi- 
tion and would court a trial, for which I have little 
scope in this country; but what is the substantial 
inducement, the award to be made to the successful man 
because of barren honors I have had plenty ? 

Let the Planters’ Association give me guarantees for 
expenses, which, on an award being made me, I would 
undertake to refund, 

After what I have written to the Zvopical Agri- 
culturist, and since again to the Gardeners’ Chron- 
ticle, on my ‘‘ Method of Permanent Vaporisation,” 
I cannot coneeive that any one could doubt the bora 
Jides of my statements ; the very publicity I have 
given the matter must be my pledge.—I remain, sir, 
your obedient servant, JACOB P. STORCK. 

[We are glad to learn that a Ceylon proprietor 
has alreacy written to Mr. Storck direct, that he 
is prepared to pay him the sum of £200 if he keeps off 
Hemileia vastatrix from his coffee estate for one year. 
There are other Ceylon proprietors no doubt pre- 
pared to pay in the same proportion, provided the 
condition stringently interpreted is exactly complied 
with. If Mr. Storck is certain of success, there can be 
no doubt of a good field for him in Ceylon; but we 
would advise him first to try the cure on the largest 
field of coffee available in Fiji for a year. We haye 
had wonderful ‘‘cures” in Ceylon lasting over a 
few months, but nothing permanently successful as 
yet. What bas Mr. A. J. Stephens to say of Mr. 
Storck’s remedy ?—Ep. ] 


COCOA PODS IN THE 


PAN- 
WILA DISTRICT. 
Goonambil estate, March 31st, 1882. 


Deak Srr,—In my letter to you, dated Nov. 26th, 
I inform d you that I got 45-41 seeds respectively 
out of two cocoa pods and which in your note 
below you said was extraordinary and quite unpre- 
cedented. I have now the pleasure to inform you that 
today | cut two more pods from the same trce 
and found in them 44 and 41 seeds. From the last 
lot I wrote you about 1 have 80 fine plants in the 
nursery. I find the average from the pods from 
Gangwarily snd other estates is about 23, but then 
they are not the same kind asthe tree I am getting 


CHAMPION 


miue from.—Yours faithfully, A. A. GILLIAT. — 
GERMINATING CARDAMOM SEED. 


(Ellagalla) Rattota, 38rd April 1882, 


Dear Str,—The following plan for 
cardamom seed may be useful to some: after various 
experiments I have found it the most successful 

All that is required is a shallow and watertight 
open tin pun or box; say four to five inches deep, with its 
edges cut level, and a flat piece of tin to cover it, 
The tin box is filled to within Linch ofthe rim with 


germinating 


AGRICULTURIST. 


a mixture of good mould and river sand, equal parts ; 
a pirce of flannel spread on the mixture and pressed 
closely down. 


The seed is then laid on thickly and warm water 
poured upon it, until the soil is thoroughly saturated 
and the water rises just above the seed. The lid is 
then placed on the box and held down by a weight. 


The box should be placed in a warm sunny place 
and looked to every four or five days as in hot weathermora 
water may be necessary, but in ordinary weather the 
watering process will vo on of itself for many days 
if the lid be properly kept down. é 


The seed germinates (for cardamom eeed) very quickly 
under this process, in from 17 to 21 days, 


When all are well germinated the flannel is removed 
with the seed adhering to1t, ond beld over an ordinary 
roofed nursery bed, and tapped on tho reverse side. 
This will shake off the seed, which should then be 
very lightly covered with sifted soil. I have grown 
many fine healthy plants in this way, but only for 


the sake of experiment; as I find after all that sow- 

ing well-soaked seed ‘‘at stake” is both the most 

satisfactory and cheapest plan,—I am, yours faithfully, 
E. G. R. 


COFFEE ADULTERATION AND THE ENGLISH 
CONSUMERS. 
Agras, 4th April. 

Dear Str,—-I have read with interest in your paper 
of the effirts being made in England by Messrs, 
Dickson, Pasteur, &ce, to try and stop the adulteration 
of coffee, and the letters of your correspondents beariug 
on the subject, but I have never seen what has always 
appeared to me the real evil, even alluded to, 


The fault chiefly lies with the British public, which 
from ignorance and laziness, persist in buying coffee 
ready roasted and ground, or else some horrid prepar- 
ation in bottle or tin, labelled Coffee Essence, French 
Coffee, Coffee and Milk, &., &c., thereby putting a 
direct premium on adulteration. In addition there 
is a widely spread idea that pure coffee is unwhole- 
some and that a mixture of chicory or dandelion is 
highly beneficial. 


On the continent of Europe (I speak chiefly of 
France and Italy) the poorest laborer who can afford to 
drink coffee at all, roasts and grinds it himself, It 
is true that often roasted beans and peas are added; 
| but that is from necessity, not choice. Until the mass 
of consumers can be brought to recognize that cofiee 
is not worthy of the name, unless freshly roasted and 
ground, there will be no appreciable increase in the 
consumption. Cheap cookery schools are doing an 
incalenlable amount of good among the manufacturing 
classes in Scotland; but [ do not know if coffee. 
making is included in the instruction given. From 
| the several prospectuses and class lists I have seen, 
I fear not. 


| That the value of these courses of practical instrue- 
tion in cheap household cookery is only begivning to 
be felt, | know from the papers of the Glasgow society 
whichis the centre of the movementin Scotland, and 
I fee convin ed that before long the schoolboards will 
include simple cookery among the subjects of com- 


| pulsory education. In the meantime, if the directors 
| of the many societies for the improvement of the 
| working classes were to impress on the people the 
| acvantuge of preparing their coffee themselves, more 
|} would be gained in months than by years of parlin- 
| mMeptury *gitation against veste:! trade interests, with 

which ail Governments are equa!liy loath to interfere, — 


| T remain, yours faithfully, H. DYCK PATERSON, 


1000 


CINCHONA DYING OUT :— A HINT. 
th April 1882. 


Dear Srr,—Having lately heard, in many places, 
that cinchonas a year old and upwards are dying out 
to a great extent, I would offer a suggestion to cin- 
chona planters, who consider that their trees are 
dying out from excessive moisture at the roots, caused 
by a clayey or retentive subsoil, viz., to dig a hole 
two feet deep, immediately below and as near as pos- 
sible to the stem of the tree. I have found this 
succeed admirably, as trees about 18 monihs old, 
which were almost dead from stagnant water, re- 
covered in a very short time afier the deep holes 
were cut below them. 

Of course, millions of cinchona have died out through 
the plants having been raised from seed off immature 
trees, and, in my opinion, nothing can save such from 
dying young. Referring to hybrids, I have planted 
pubescens and succirulira side by side on patna lands 
at an elevation of about 2,500 feet, and the hybrids have 
beaten the succirubra in growth.—Your faithfully, 

ROBUS LA, 


COCOA CULTIVATION. AND CURING. 
Gang Warily, Dolosbage, 6th April 1882, 


Dear Sir,—Referring to Mr. Gilliat’s letter of 31st 
March in which this estate is specially mentioned I 
would like to state that I think he is wrong in 
the average of seeds contained in my cocoa pods, 
Thirty, I consider the average number; and this 
is borne out by what a friend writes: ‘‘In the 
Observer to hand thisevening I notice a letter signed 
H. A. Gilliat, referring to the growth of cocoa on 
Goonambil estate and the number of seeds contained 
in each pod. I am glad to hear of the successful cul- 
tivation of cocoa anywhere in the island, but Mr. Gil- 
liat’s experience of Gang Warily pods must be very 
limited if he has only got an average of 23 seeds. 
I have bad about 4,000 pods from Gang Warily and 
in all the lots 1 have counted the average has 
been over 80, generally about 32.” 

But too much stress need not be laid on the num- 
ber of seeds per pod. (I am glad Mr. G. has att.ined 
a maximum of 44 this time, and I hope he will get 
54 next time.) I have frequently noticed that my 
second class pods contain more seeds than the first class. 

I consider jak belts useful as break winds where 
cocoa is concerned, or jak trees planted at regular 
distances, say a chain (66ft.) apart for shade purposes, &c. 
They may be planted closer at first, and then thinned 
out. A correspondent objects to the litter of leaves, 
All the better, they form a covering 
matter to the soil; and with the addition of lime, 
a good manure. Another correspondent thought the 
shade would be too dense for cocoa, but remember 
you can lop judiciously to suit all practical purposes, 

In showery weather I daresay curing will be 
troublesome, and some modification of a “ Sirocco,” 
or drying apparatus necessary. I have not been 
able to give curing oa fair trial yet, most 
of my pods being despatched hither and th ther for 
seed purposes. The more experience T gain in cocoa 
cultivation I like it the better, As it blossoms a 
number of months in the year it will not be such a 
precarious crop as Arabian coffee. Judgment is required 
as tothe places you plant with this product. Hleva- 
tion, soil, and shelter have to be more taken into 
account than in the case with coffie or tea. White 
ants are ny great enemy, but with frequent supply- 
ing I attain a good measure of success. ‘Though it 
requires a good «eal of coaxing whilst. young, the 
oily way is to persevere~ and, you will conquer, never 


fear !—Yours truly, JOHN DRUMMOND. 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. 
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“Llama are as correct as those whereby I am alone 


of organic | 
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LLAMA SHEEP INSTEAD OF CATTLE ON 
COFFEE ESTATES—HOW WOULD THEY DO, 

Dear Sir,—In lo king through your columns of the 
3rd instant, I was struck by an advertisement that 
at once fired- my imagination as the expression of a 
long missing need which has for some time lain dor- 
mant in my mind for want of a practical solution. 

The advertisement in question was ‘* Auction sale 
of Llamas” but on running my eye through its par- 
ticulars [ was disappointed to find that it was not 
to the animal so-called that allusion was made, but 
to some sort of clothing material of a green and vio- 
let description, of which Messrs. Auwardt are the pro- 
viders. It was, however, on the animal and not on 
Messrs, Auwardt’s material that my thoughts turned, 
for Ihave often been told by those whose profess a 
knowlege of natural history that the hairy fluff of 
the Llama is the finest material from which cloth 
of the Cashmere descrip ion can be made, 

Now. I am not aware of the climate or country to 
which this animal isa denizen, though it has asort ~ 
of vague association in my mind with Thibet, but 
then again I have an equally vague idea that the 
Llama of Thibet is a mythical personage connected with 
Tales of Travel. Indeed | do not know where Thibet is. 

Assuming, however, that the habitat of the Llama 
sheep is a tropical or semitropical country and assum- 
ing also that the wool-bearing qualities of the 


familiar with it, namely, its habit of expector- 
ating freely when stirred up with an umbrella 
at the zoo, it appears to me that it would 
be a most useful creature to introduce into this coun- 
try as a supplement to our coffee industry and a sub- 
stitute for our cattle esiablishments. Of course it 
would be ridiculous to imagine that any individual would : 
go to the expense of importing a herd of Llamas, but 
we are so constantly reminded of the blessings con- : 
ferred on us by our paternal government (which ad- 
mits of no private enterprise in railways and has 
given such abundant evidence of its paternity in pro- 
viding us with a Museum and an Alfred Model Farm), 
that the suggestion that it should employ its sleep- 
ing faculties in the direction of a Llama establish- 
ment towards encouraging the production of this much 
desideratea wool on our estates may not be out of place, 

Indeed, that useless incubus of stinks, the Model 
Farm, might be as well adapted to Llama culture as it 
is to the breeding of mosquitos and malaria, and, 
since a general recreation ground is so much needed 
in Colombo, it would, Iam sure, form a pleasing re-. 
sert for ali classes on a Sunday afternoon. 

My suggestion isa crude, and may perhaps be a 
ridiculous one, but having vented it on the public I 
leave them to appreciate or not the idea of 

WALKING IN THE ZOO. 


- Liperiay Corren.—We are pleased to learn that 
another small consignment of Putupaulakande Libe- 
Tian coffee, sent by Messrs. Aitken, Spence & Co. to 
the New York market, has just been sold for 184 
cents, the equivalent at the ruling rate of exchange 
of 85s 3d in-the Lundon market. This is an exceed- 
ingly encouraging quotation : the American market is 
evidently the right one for Ceylon Liberian coffee. 
TIueorts or Cuina Tra to Inp1a.—The Indian Tea 
Gazette, says the Caleutta Hnglishman, produces 
some startling figures to show the tendency to in- 
crease the imports of China tea into this country, 
Instead of having been almost driven out of the ~ 
market by the local product, as we suppose to be © 
the case, its consumption has nearly doubled during — 
the list three years, the imports for 1680-81 being © 
3,322,407 Ib, as compared with 1,822,3451b, in 1878-79, 


IOOL 


THE CINCHONA-TAPPING BEETLES. 


To Mr. Green we and our readers ave indebted for 
the following interesting details respecting a species of 
beetle found feeding on the renewed bark (after shay- 
ing) of suecirubra trees in Maskeliya, whence the speci- 
men submitted to Mr. Green was brought carefully 
tied up with thread. From what Mr. Green writes, it 
would seem that the object of the beetles in wounding 
the bark is to cause it to exude the resinous juice on 
which they as well as the ants feed :-— 

*"A male stag beetle (family Lucanid), The female 
has much shorter mandibles, and is said to use 
them in forming a hole in the trunks of trees for 
the reception of its eggs. Westwood says in his 
modern Classification of Insects vol. I, pp. 187 and 
188 :—‘ The perfect insect according to De Geer, feeds 
on the honeydew upon the leaves of tho oak, they 
also feed upon the sap exuding from the wounds of 
trees, which they lap up with their finely ciliated 
maxillx and lower lip. It has been supposed that 
the larva of this insect, which chiefly hides in the 
willow ang oak, remaining in that state several years, 
is the animal so much esteemed by the Romans as 
a delicacy, and named cossus. The injury which it 
causes is often very considerable, boring not only 
into the solid wood but also into the roots of the tree.’ 

“The specimen (stag beetle) received from Mas- 
keliya about a week ago is still living and feeds 
on moistened sugar and jaggery. It is a male in- 
sect with immense mandibles aud greatly resembles 
Lucanus cervus, the common stag beetle of Europe.” 

—_—_—_—_ 
NEW PRODUCTS IN THE LOWCOUNTRY : 
GENERAL PLANtina Revorv, 
Western Province, 31st March 1882. 

In the first week of March, we had a few showers 
and again on 16th to 19th. On the latter day 
the rain was combined with hail. The last twelve 
days of the month were intensely hot and dry, causing 
much discomfort to your humble servant, but not 
otherwise injurious. 

The dry weather checked the growth of the plants 
somewhat, and the nursery needed hundreds of gallons 
of water daily, to keep the small plants alive, This 
is one disadvantage in the use of baskets ; they give 
out the moisture too rapidly for the health of the 
plants in them. The blossom is pretty well over for 
this spell, and such of the coffes trees as have reached 
a height of from four to five feet, are running up 
stem without producing branches. The white anta are 
developing new tastes. I lony held that they touched 
no jiving plant, but I found the theory would not 
stand when I came to cultivate cocoa, and now I 
find them attacking Liberian coffee, It is true, I 
have found only two plants destroyed, but there could 
be no mistaking the cause. I believed for some time 
cocoa was safe from this enemy ofter the first year, 
but now I fitd them throwing up their entrenchments 
round stems an inch and « half in diameter, and denud- 

ing them of bark from the surface upwards, 

: see that the question of shade for cocoa is under 
discussion in the Observer. All that I can admit on 
this matter is that, for the first two years, the plant 
may benefit from partial protection from the sun, as 
well as thorough shelter from wind, but that when 
fully established, they grow so freely with all the 
sun that shines here, that I caunot imagine them 
| getting on better with less of the solar influence, [ 
am not sutticiently advanced to say how far shade, 
or its absence, may «affect fruit-beariny, If the tree 
should be fount to bear better under partial shade 
than in the open, then let them have shade by all 
means. 
P -208 


‘promises to reach maturity. 


I am not fanatically in favour of the Artocarpus 
integrifolia (jal) as shelter belts. If it he granted that 
such belts are useful to the chief cultivation in certain 
ocalities, then, surely, it is better to use for the 
purpose trees that have jsome intrinsic value, either 
in their frait or their timber. ‘than those that are 
of no use whatever. Nor can I on reflection discover 
anything ridiculous in providing a future supply of 
timber on a low-country estate, even at some sacrifice 
of the space devoted to more immediately paying 
products. Young men who come to Ceylon to make 
their fortunes and retire to enjoy the pleasures ot 
affluence before they are too old, cannot be expected 
to give their sole atlention to timber, but it would 
not be difficult to demonstrate that few things would 
pay better than forest cultivation to bim who made 
no distinction between his own and his grand-children’s 
interest. Admitting that this would he carrying the 
love of posterity to an extreme, the estate that has 
ten timber trees coming forward for every cultivated 
acre, will, other things being equal, have a higher 
selling value at any age, than that which has none ? 

The rubber plants continue to thrive and flower 
copiously, but I have still only one pod that 
The young cardamom 
plants take such slight hold of the soil, that they 
cannot keep upright, and when they fall over, if not 
immediately attended to, they die. What they may 
do ultimately I do not know, but with much care 
their growth is very slow. 


Hemileia is in statu quo—not spreading, but many 


trees have more or less of it, and some are very 
bad. I know that dusting the affected trees with 


lime hag no effect, but I think i¢ probable, that it 
affords some protection to those that are free from 
it. There is certainly one of the numerous varieties 
that has hitherto remained untouched in the midst 
of dangerous neighbours, 

My experience of nutmegs has not been very en- 
couraging. Hour years ago I put down 100 seed , 
from which I had 32 plants which [ planted out in 
the field. They have kept dying off one by one ever 
since, till only ten remains, and of these only three 
are fine promising plants. I am, however, inclined to 
give them another trial under my own eye, which 
advantage, the. former attempt had not. The 
planters of this age are probably not aware 
that above 40 years ago, My, Anstruther, then 
Colonial Secretary, planted above a hundred acres, at 
Welisara on the Negombo road. Had Ceylon been 
searched, for the least suitable land, they could not have 
found a worse piece. ‘Che soil was eabook gravel of 
the poorest quality. WhenI saw it first, the few 
remaining trees were a good size. They were protected 
by movable kajan screens, and two carts were employed 
bringing water to keep them alive, The land finally 
went into native hands, and I know not whether there 
now remains asingle nutmeg tree on the place. There 
is one noble specimen of this tree, in the compound 
of the railway engineer’s office, Maradana, and another 
at Riverside Lodge, Mutwal. From what I saw at 
Aniakanda in old days and from the plant under vari- 
ous circumstances more recently, | judge that it 
cannot thrive without some shaile. Having a rough 
bark on which the seeds of the most common of our 
parasites readily lodges, it is very subject to this 


pest, and itis a favourite resort of the demias, in 
Which it is by no means alone, for the red ant lea 
terrible pest to the cultivator of any fruit-bearing 


tree, within its range, and to be fought with fire, 
wherever they Appesr, 

4th April 1852.—Rain came with April, It was 
moderate on the lst and 2nd but yesterday there fell 
one of those tremendous deluges that defy all calen 
lation, I thought I had by heavy embankments and 
vast waterways provided for retaining much of the 


T0022 


silt within the estate but within ten minutes ditches 
three feet deep and four feet wide were full and over- 
lowing, and within another five minutes gaps six feet 
flide were wrought in the embankments. This was 
wnly the drainage of less than ten acres. The rain 
oasted about two hours and I think three inches fell. 


BRITISH THEA AND COFFEE DUTIES. 


We are glad to see that the question was put to 
Lord Hartington whether the import duties on India 
tea and coffee could not be abolished. Attention must 
be directed to the matter, and the claims of India 
in this direction must be fully ventilated. It must 
not be cause for discouragement that the reply was 
so unfavorable, for it would never do to show a too- 
yielding disposition to all the demands made upon 
the finances of Great Britain. And there may be 
some technical reason in the reply that the remission 
of the cotton duties on this side is in itself no actual 
ground for remitting tea and coffee duties on the 
other. But there is more reason for the demand than 
the mere remission of the cotton duties. The princi- 
ples so strongly upheld as ground for the one course 
must be as strongly insisted on when dealing with 
the other. The close connection of the interests of 
India and England, and the advisability of having no 
cause of friction and dissatisfaction between the two 
countries, were strongly insisted on when the repeal 
of the cotton duties was demanded. These same rea- 
sons exist for the repeal of the tea and coffee duties. 
As the champion of free trade, and as the great ad- 
vocate of that system when dealing with Indian im- 
ports from England, the latter country ought to be 
just as active an advocate for free trade in the case 
of Wnglish imports from India. England can far more 
easily bear the loss of the revenue thus derived than 
India can, and this fact must not be overlooked, A 
difficulty, we see, may probably arise, if treaties are 
already entered into with China and other countries 
with respect to the duties on tea and coffee. These 
countries may claim the ‘“‘ most-favored-nation ” priv- 
ileges, and may demand that what is done in the 
case of these exports from India should be done also 
when they come from other countries. And if India 
is treated as a foreign country in the same way that 
China or Brazil is a foreign country, the contention 
would be well founded. So far as India is on the same 
footing as other foreign nations, a demand from the 
one must be treatedas it would be if it came from the 
others. But when the cotton duties in this country 
were abolished the other day, the great argument was 
that India was not foreign. This country was held 
to he, to a very practical extent, part and parcel 
of the British Hmpire; and it was on 
ground that pressure was put on her, which a foreign 
nation would not have endured. Our great objection 
to Lord Hartington’s reply—supposing Reuter has given 


it to us in an accurately summarized form—is that the, 


noble lord fails to acknowledge that the same prin- 
ciples should govern both cases. If India is to be 
treated as a part of England when cotton goods are 
concerned, England should treat India as an integral 
part of the same great country when teas and 
coffees are concerned. The principle on which the 
Home Government forced on us the one abolition 
should be of equal force when India asks for a corre- 
sponding abolition, Apart from the question whether 
England ought not to encourage the importation of 
the products of her own colonies, by giving privileges 
which others do not possess, there is a special reason 
why India should be peculiarly favoured in this res- 
pect. Ihe intimate connection between India and 
England, if used for the advantage of the stronger 
in the one case—and no one can doubt that the 
recent instance of the cotton duties remission is a 
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case of advantage to stronger England—then much 
more, a fortiori, should this intimate connection be 
used to the advantage of the weaker in the other 
case.— Madras Vimes. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CINCHONA AND THE 
“‘QUILLaAI TREE” 

We and our readers are indebted to an old Ceylon 
planter, Mr. P. D. Millie, for some interesting in- 
formation which, at our instance, he has obtained 
from South America where his brother is resident. 
Our readers will see that Ceylon has not much to 
fear from the action of wretched Bolivia, the victim 
of her own treacherous conduct in the war with 
Chili, The ‘‘Quillai” tree might, as Mr. Millie 
suggests, be tried on the Nuwara Eliya ranges. But, 
perhaps, like so many other products which form 
matter of discussion, it has been in Ceylon for the 
last score of years, only ‘‘ blushing unseen” ? 


Edinburgh, 16th March 1882. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Ceylon Observer.” 

Dear Mr. Eprror,—Some time ago, you asked me 
to try and procure some information from my brother 
in South America, upon the position of cinchona there, 
and also about the Quillai tree. Enclosed find papers 
from him on both subjects. 

From what he writes, it seems to me the Quillai tree 
would do well on the Nuwara Hliya slopes. 

With regard to South American cinchona, I do not 
think Ceylon cultivators have much to fear from that 
quarter. Our facilities of inland transport to sea-port, 
and in shipping, give Ceylon an advantage in all its 
products, which none of the South American coffee and 
cinchona producing countries ever can realize, unless, . 
as is possible, steam navigation on the river Amazon opens ; 
up the unexplored forests and facilitates the transport 
of bark.—Yours truly, P. D. Maur. 


THE PROSPECTS OF CINCHONA IN 
BOLIVIA. 

Coquimbo, Chile, January 1882. 

The Mercurio, daily of Valparaiso, gives the follow- 
ing items of information in regard to the prospects 
of cinchona in the interior of Bolivia. ‘Uhe article is 
written by a correspondent in Tacna Peru, and is 
dated December 31st, 1881. Like the project of the 
partition of the victorious republic of Chili, which has 
turned out a very sad fiasco indeed for both Peru 
and Bolivia, the estimate of the value of the cinchona 
plantations is not likely to fulfil expectations, and the 
‘* Director-General of Imports,” of Bolivia, must be 
a wonderfully sanguine individual, and, perhaps, counts 
upon cinchona taxes as the panacea for the chronic 
condition of emptiness of the public treasury of his 
wretched country, where -every aspirant to political 
power helps himself to what little he finds in the 
coffers of the Government, and keeps them empty — 
during his term of office. Heaven knows we have ~ 
heard enough of Peruvian bark during the war between 
the allied republic of Peru and Bolivia against Chili, — 
and no doubt the Director-General alluded to 
hopes to render the genuine article quite as plentiful — 
by and bye as the “‘tall talk,” which was thus desig- — 
nated by us foreigners 
Alluding to the resources of the Province of Yungas — 
(Bolivia) Sefior Aspiazu, in his ‘ Report, ” states :— 
“Until the present time the Cascarilla cutters- have 
only devoted themselves to hewing down the trees and — 
exterminating the forests of this plant : now the destroyers — 
have been converted into cultivators. 
t! i 


‘ 
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“The plantations of quina are daily increasing very 
considerably throughout the region of the Hastern 
Andes. 

The plantations established are as follows :— 


In Yungas... trees 200,000 
37 DONO. see ties 70,000 
», Maipiri... sue », 3,500,000 
>, Gulanay... Me 5 32,000 
», OUnmato ... “a i 30,000 
», Canpolican op 10,000 


», 3,842,000 
which may, perhaps, be further increased to 4,000,000, if 
the plantations of Challana were included in the 
estimate, 

‘Under the supposition that each tree will afford 
from six to eight tons (sic) of cascarilla, there would 
result for the planter a clear annual profit of from 
one to two bolivianos (about 3s sterling) for each plant, 
so that 4,000,000 trees at 5 bolivianos each, represent a 
capital of 20,000,U00 bolivianos. 

“These trees, which at present are only from 5 to 
10 years old, will arrive at their full state of develop- 
ment in from 10 to 15 years more, and will then re- 
present a capital of 80,000,000 bolivianos, presuming 
the price of the bark to be 100 bolivianos per quin- 
tal (10U0ths.)” 

The Bolivian Director-General of Imports’ head 
must, itis to be feared, have got rather muddled by 
overtaxing his brain in order to provide funds for 
carrying on the -hopeless war with Chili, as his mode 
of reckoning does seem wild. It serves, however, to 

rove that in the interior of Bolivia something is being 
tone in the way of preserving the cinchona trees from 
destruction. 

One thing is certain, and that is that large quantities 
of cascailla are still exported by Bolivia—or rather 
from Bolivia—for the shipments are made from the 
Peruvian ports occupied by the Chilians, who have, 
for reasons of their own, allowed tho import and ex- 
port trade with the interior to be carried on under their 
supervision. 


t issaid that, were steam navigation to open up | 


sufficiently the almost unexplored regions of the Jpper 
Amazon and its numerous partially navigable branches, 
the supply of bark which would be obtained from the 
Andean slopes, where few white men’s feet have ever 
trod, might, alone, exceed in time the demand of the 
world’s markets, 

This, however, appears to be mere speculation, and 
the reality might amount to very little. As the state- 


ment is wade by partiesin New York who are interested | 
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in gotting up what appears to bea new ‘‘South Sea | 


Bubble,” in the shape of their ‘* Peruvian Company,” 
it is of little value, and need create no alarm in India 
or Ceylon, T. J.. W. Mise. 


Coquimbo, Chile, January 1882, 
THE QUILLAT TREE. 

The quillai tree (pronounced in Spanish keelyay) 
Fam. (Botan.) rosaceas is a native of the temperate 
region of southern Chile, and is seldom, if ever, met 
with to the north of latitude 30 S. It is a tree of 
considerable size, growing often to the height of 40 
feet or more, and is chiefly found in the ravines of 
the spurs of Andes and of the coast range of hills, 

The bark contains an alkali of extraordinary sapon- 
aceous virtue, and, for washing and cleansing wool 
or silk, has no equal as a detergent, which, whilst 
thoroughly cleansing the fabrics, does not injure 
them. A good deal of the bark is annually exported 
from Chile to France, and some of it finds its way 
also to Eogland. In Europe detergents, designated 


‘foxtraots of quillai,” are sold for the purpose of | 
There 


removing grease stains, and as hair washes, 
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seems to be no difficulty in obtaining a crystallized 
extract, 

It is not probable that the tree would succeed in 
Ceylon, although on the Himalayas or Neilgherries it 
might, I say this without hesitation, ax its habitat 
in Chile is very far beyond the tropics, and it grows 
where the apple and gooseberry flourish—plants which 
requirea moist temperate climate in order to exist. As, 
however, there is nothing like trying, I shall endeavour 
to procure some seed and forward it. 


OALISAYA LEDGERIANA, 

Up to the present time I have been unable to procure 
any seed, and the two Consuls at Vacna and Mollendo 
in Peru, who were applied to, do not afford much 
hope of obtaining the genuine kind, the war having 
rendered it more difficult than it would otherwise 
have been to get reliable people to gather and send it 
down to the coast. T. J. W. Mri. 


CEYLON TEAS. 

Oryton TeA.—The following are details of two sales this 
week; the first by Messrs. 8. Rucker and the second by 
Messrs, W. G. and H. Thompson :— 

T 22 half-chests Pekoe average gross 2 qrs. 5 lb. 516 to 537 
sold at 1s 34d, 

T 25 half-chests broken Pekoe average gross 1 qr. 25 1b. sold at 1s 4d, 

T 24 half-chests broken Pekoe average gross 1 qr. 25 lb 1 to 24 
sold at 1s 4d, 

T 49 half-chests Pekoe average 
at 1s 3}d. 

T 43 half-chests Pekoe souchong average gross 3 qrs. 4 lb. 74 
116 sold at 1s jd. 

T 50 half-chests souchong average gross 3 qrs.4 lb. 117 to 166 
sold at 11{d. 

T 42 half-chests broken tea 167 to 208; 40 half-chests broken tea 
average gross 2 qrs. 6 lb, 209 to 248 sold at 104d, 

T 18 half-chests Pekoe dust average gross 2qrs. 13 lb. 249 to 
266 sold at Sd. 

Hepe T 17 half-chests broken Pekoe average gross 1 qr. 25 lb. 
267 to 283 sold 1s 3d. 


gross 2 qrs, 5 lb, 25 to 73 sold 


», T 27 half-chests Pekoe average gooss 2 qrs. 5 lb. 284 to 
810, sold at 1s2d. 
», T 18half-chests Pekoe souchong average gross 2 qrs. 1 lb. 


311 to 328 sold at Is fd. 
», TI 25 half-chests souchong average gross 2qrs. 329 to 353 
sold at 1s jd. 
», T 19 half-chests broken tea average gross 2 qrs. 4 lb. 354 
to 372 sold at 11d. 
» T 5 half-chests Pekoe dust average gross 2 qrs. 18 lb. 373 
to 377 sold at 7d. 
AJP G&Co., 4 cases 378 to 381, each containing 18 2-lb. leaden 
packets sold 114d. 3 
J 5 cases 382 to 386, each containing 18 2-lb. leaden 
sold at 1s 4d. 
JL 3 cases 387 to 389, each containing 18 2-lb. leaden packets 
sold at Is 33d. 
AG 5 cases 390 to 394, each containing 18 .2-lb. leaden packets 
sold at Is 2d. 
M 5 cases 395 to 399, each containing 18 


sold at Is. 
Sale 13th inst. 


Rookwood 90 Half chs Pekoe Souchong. 
Oeylon 1s 1d, offered in room; 
do Sold privately at 1s 24d. 
ex Gannet, 

As regards the tea belonging to the Oeylon Company 
sold by Messrs Rucker, the prices realized are considered 
to be fair, considering the quality of the tea. Itis described 
to me as being a good looking break and showing im- 
provement in manufacture. The unassorted tea was of a 
common character and was estimated only to produce 10d, 
and the prices realized for it excited surprise and it may 
be due to having been packed in small quantities of 2lb. The 
lot sold by Messrs.'Thompson was decidedly superior in liquor 
to the Ceylon Company’s tea, but it was inferior in make 
of leaf. The fact that Messrs. Rucker’s lots soid better 
relatively than Messrs.Thompson’s is thoughtto be greatly due 


packets 


2-lb. leaden packets 


do 


to the fact that there was more of it and competition 
was consequently more excited, Messrs. Rucker tell me 
that the importation by the Ceylon Company is about the 
best they have had yet of their brand, but it is still 
susceptible of great improvement and I here the Mana- 


ger of that Company has received their 
new superintendent, that he has discovered where the 
faults of preparation lie and he hopes to send improved 


adyice from 
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Samples overland shortly. The arrival of these will be anx- 
ously looked for, as of 166,697 lb. Ceylon tea imported 
here last year no less than 82,130 lb. were the produce 
of the Oompany’s estates. Why, itis asked, is the Com- 
pany’s tea inferior to such brands as Looleondera and 
Windsor Forest: there is no known difference in soil to 
account for it and Messrs. Rucker attribute it to its 
being kept too long on the estate, to under-fermentation 
and over-burning. Oeylon tea in the good kinds are 
much liked by the trade in possessing the valued “ malty- 
burnt” flayour, but much that is received is coarse burnt 
causing a flavour most objectionable to experts. These 
latter gentlemen say that the difference in quality of 
Ceylon teas is distinctly referable to errors in fermenting 
and they do not believe in differences of soil or altitude. 
It requires but little more advance for Looleondera, Wind- 
sor Horest and some other brands to rank equal to Dar- 
jeeling and the samples from Rookwood sold this week 
approximated very much to that yalued kind in flavour. 
In fact Darjeeling is Jooked on as the. standard up to 
which your teas must be brought before they can 
compete successfully at level prices with Indian teas 
in this market. ‘I'be attention of the trade is now 
strongly directed to Ceylon teas anda little more carein 
the preparation will ensuve all you can send us going off 
at prices which will favourably compare with those rea- 
lized for Iudian tea. 


LOWCOUNTRY PRODUCTS IN THE UDUGAMA 
DISTRICT. 

Our readers will peruse with interest the glowing 
details of the success and progress of the lowcoun- 
try district in the south of the island, where, under 
the experienced. and intelligent supervision of Mr. 
Debree, so many tropical products, from Liberian 
coffee and cocoa to nutmegs, cardamoms and black 
pepper, are being cultivated. It seems evident that, 
as regard luxuriance and rapidity of growth, the 
conditions are all that could be desired, ana we trust 
there may be equal permanency in crop-yielding 
Already a steam highway, in addition to existing 
road and river communication, is contemplated, and 
we need not say that every project of the kind will 
meet our hearty support, except vwill-o-the-wisp op- 
position schemes to olbers which have been well-con- 
sidered and finally decided on as the best for the 
whole country as well as for particular districts, 
May Udugama so flourish as soon to need a railway 
for the transport of its produce. 


NEW PRODUCTS IN THE OODUGAMA 
DISTRICT, NEAR GALLE. 
(rom a Correspondent.) 
Udugama, 6th April, 1882, 

I ventureto send you a report on this district as of 
possible interest to some of your readers, 

Since its first commencement, in the planting of 50 
acres, with New Products, principally Liberian 
coffee, on the Udugama estate, great strides, in the 
teeth of hard times, have been made in its develop- 
ment. Not only has the above estate its pulper in 
fuli working order to meet as good a crop as froma 
pioneer, and consequently very irregular clearing, could 
be expected, wost of the trees (for I must except a 
few ot certain types) in full bearimg having been, and 
they again are tor next year, laden with berries; but 
there are now patches of Liberian coffee, and other 
products also, coming into yield on two other properties. 
Vhese will supply a foretaste, but certainly not a 
criterion of the returns to be anticipated from the L, 
©, P. Co, with its 400 acres planted and ready to plant ; 


the several other estates of 100 to 200 acres in cultiv- 
ation, and J hope and doubt not a goodly number of — 
others as extensive before long, when capitalists have — 
satisfied themselves that they can here find a safe 
investment for their money with every prospect of 
large profits. 

Proprietors upcountry are bemoaning short crops, 
as the result mainly of unfavorable seasons, and this 
year at any rate with good cause, from all accounts. 
But it only goes further to prove what a pull Liberian 
coffee has over its lesser brethren; for who yet in 
Ceylon has known it, in suitable localities, fail either 
to blossom freely, or set and ripen its crop almost to 
a flower and berry? Drought may destroy both, 
but in the part of the country where this is known to 
occur, or at high elevations, I doubt the enterprize 
proving an entire success, if even a remuneralive — 
invesiment. Rain; steam; heat; an everlasting stew 
in fact, with perhaps a short burst of fine dry wea- 
there now and again, are, as far as I can judge, the 
climatic conditions that it and a majority of other 
products—to wit, tea, cvcoa, cardamoms, pepper, 
nutmegs, arecas, sapan, and I fancy vanilla,revel in; and 
under which they prove most grateful not only as re- 
gards growth but yield—forany attention, be it but small 
bestowed on them. If Lam right, they find a perfect 
home here: the climate is neither an unhealthy one 
nor unpleasant to live in; for heavy though the rain- 
fall is (about 150 inches annually) the unceasingly wet 
and dreary days of the 8S. W. monsoon, experienced 
elsewhere, are here unknown, On not one day dur- 
ing the last year had the coolies to be knocked off 
work; and though ten days (aud that on one occa- 
sion only) is the longest spell known without any rain, 
this invariably comes in the form of oft-recurring 
showers (in the N,E, monsoon very heavy plumps occa- 
sionally) with very cheerful intervals of sunshine. 

As regards the soil, it is generally in appeurance 
similar to a great deal to be met with upcountry on 
which coffee has done well; and it is particularly 
fortunate in the subsoil—this being, I may say 
throughout the district, thoroughly free and friable 
to a depth of several feet. 
the larger forest trees penetrate to a great depth. 
The merits of such a subsoil over a cold clay or hard 
one, so often prevalent, are superlative ; and conjointly 
with a perfect climate, including complete freedom 
from wind, form an unanswerable recommendation 
anywhere. The forest growth itself is very fine, many 
trees being of unusual dimensions, and including among 
them a variety of valuable woods saleable in Galle at 
a profit at least worth considering. On one place 
over R1,000 nett profit has already been realized. 
From where I now write a calamander tree has lately 
fallen and is to be sawn: and I faney a good sprink- 


‘ling of this,—above all, handsome, valuable furniture 


wood, are nice to have on a property, if but for private 
use—will be found everywhere nearly. 
I have mentioned that an excellent crop for next 


-year has already set on all the trees old enough, 


Suffice it, as regards Liberian coffee, to add that all 
last clearings, particularly the earlier planted ones, 
though very small plants were putin, are coming out 
splendidly, and with but little loss or trouble, from 
crickets or any other pest, animate or inanimate, Of 
the other products all are coming on equally well. . 
Some very drinkable tea has been mace at Oodagama, — 
Three-year old cocoa—what few treesthere are of this 
age—haye ripened obout 60 pods each; all are the 
Creole variety. The average number of seeds p r pod ex- 
ceeded 380, and the trees themselves are large and healthy, — 
Many thousand nutmegs have been put out in baskets 
with scarce a failure. I may here mention that I. 


tried grafting on to wild nutmegs, about ayear ago, 


and, though without success, this was no doubt due to 
a wrong system, or faulty work; and Tintend renew- 


The roots of many of 4 
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ing experiments. ‘The theory and various methods of 
grafting are easy enough to comprehend ; but the 
whittling of the wood sutticiently deftly to insure suc- 
cess is another matter quite! Iwro'eat the time to 


the Peradeniya gardens suggesting it, but am un- 
aware if any trials have been made thers, Here the 
jungles are crowded with several wild varieties, Pep- 


per over a considerable acreage has been planted out 
on the most approved fashion in vogue amongst the 
Chinese at the Straits. Small forests of pepper posts 
now shewing up here and there; and a consirlerable 
extent of the ground has been terraced. To study the 
system, and draw trustworthy conclusions, on the spot, 
as to the return that may be safely calculated on from 
ponper and nutmegs was the express object of Mr. 

obree’s recent visit on behalf of the Company to the 
Straits. 


Wild pepper of several varieties are to be found 
growing in profusion everywhere in the jungles, 


and 


numbers of fine vines of the best kind grow at the 


villages spontaneously, and quite untended; though 
the crops are gathered carefully and scold in Galle. 
Ceara rubber, arecas and sapan have been put out 
extensively, and all shew good growth. But carda- 
mom planting (Malabar) is the industry, above all 
others, that seems to me to promise great things here. 
Numbers of bushes not two years old yet, and though 
raised from small seedling plants, (said to take a year 
or more longer to come into bearing than bulbs) are 
10 to 12 feet high, covering the ground in a most 
luxuriant fashion, and now throwing out a mass of 
flower stems, A splendid success though the enterprise 
is shewing itself to be upcountry, worth if report speaks 
true of its nett profits trom 1,000 per acre there, I 
have the authority of a man interested largely in it, 
both here and there in the quarter of the country 
it has hitherto succeeded best in, for saying that, in 
the matter of rapid growth and early yield, we have 
here at least 12 months the advantage, And no one 
who has seen the present vigour of the bushes will 
go away in doubts as to this being maintained fully 
as long and profitably. Here again the surround- 
ing jungles are crowded with two indigenous kinds, 
indiscriminately collected by the natives for sale; 
and, [ am under an impression, peculiar to this part 
of the country. The Sinhalese call it ‘cardamon’ 
and the common Ceylon kind, from, which it differs 
greatly in appearance, ‘Ensel’, It is a much smaller 
plant than the latter, the leaves a deep red behind, 
and the fruit smaller. 

There are a number of other products being at- 
tempted, but none at present worthy of mention, 
unless it be cinchona, of which, plants of Ledger and 


calisaya are both doing well in the open, but seem | 


impatient of natural shade, probably owing to excess 
of moisture, 

In the matter of roads, the Provincial Road 
Officer has just been up expressly to report for 
Government on a trace through the heart of the 
district connecting the two cart roads of Kottoa and 
Udugama, His report being entirely favourable, this 
road will, I suppose, be constructed forthwith, complet- 
ing a complete system of communication on both 
sides, and apart from the cheap transport close by and 
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available at all times and seasons via river to Galle, | 


within } of a mile of our rice store on the Oodugama 
road, Wut we look to the means of transport being 
turther facilitated, good as they at present are; and 
the subject is already under discussion; one reputed 
capitalist having already offered when the time arrives 
to supply the needful for the construction of a 
light steam line to Galle; or may be, if the main 
line from Coloinbo is completed so far, to Bentota! 
It is but a few thousand acres in bearing that are 
needed to decide the question as to a 10 per cent 
dividend favourably, for such a line going through 
such an easy country need cost but little, and would 


also absorb and create, as steam communication always 
must wherever there is a suflicient population, a 
considerable amount of native traffic. They are already 
taking to cultivating Liberian coffee in the province 
and this will extend, believing, with good reason, 
that the district is destined to rank firet favorite 
as regards the lowcountry, and consequently to be- 
come a very extensive one, for there is ample scope 
as regards available land. Another five years hence, 
if Government will give their sanction, will probably 
see the line commenced, if not completed. 

In conclusion—whilst able to speak favorably of the 
natural capabilities of the district—it would be 
ungracious not to add how much is due _ for 
what is now to be seen here—and the thing to 
do is come, see, and judge personally !!~-to the 
untiringly energetic way Mr. Dobree has pioneered 
the district, his choice, and the practical knowledge 
of planting he has been able to bring to bear; for 
I will back all the estates, with the exception of the 
few bits opened during a temporary absence from 
the island, to hold their own as regards good work and 
good order with any estate or clearing, in the island 
or out of it, UDUGAMA. 

P.S.—I am forgetting to say that our first lady 
resident, Mrs. Pickthall, has just arrived in the 
district from home, with her husband, the proprietor 
and manager of Daphne. 


THE NORTH BORNEO COMPANY AND 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION, 


The latest accounts indicate that affairs are pro- 
gressing in North Borneo and that the Governor of 
the new British Settlement hoped within a month or 
so to remove his headquarters from Labuan to Mamda 
Bay. Stores of coal were being arranged for at San- 
dakan Bay (a very noble harbour), for passing steamers. 
Mr. Robson, the Company’s Surveyor, had been 
poorly, but was all right again and working hard at 
the survey of Sandakan, From this place, however, 
Mr. von Donop had shifted the Botanical Gardens 
to Silam, as the neighbourhood of the latter is more 
adapted to the commencement of planting operations 
on a large scale than is the former. The soil at 
Silam is also reported to be first-class, 

It is interesting thus to watch and record the begin- 
nings of an enterprize, the end of which no man can pres 
dict, except that it is morally certain to result in changes 
of great magnitude and equal benefit to the region 
over which British influence has commenced to spread, 
In an area equal to that of Ceylon, conditions of 
soil and climate are to a large extent all that could 
be desired for the cultivation of tropical products, 
But if the old Ceylon, with 2} millions of popula. 
tion, is compelled to import labour, we leave our 
readers to judge what the great want must be of 
the New Ceylon, with but about 100,000 inhabitants 
(or less than the population of Colombo) for 25,000 
square miles of territory. The Directors of the Com- 
pany are turning longing looks to the cooly regions 
of India, 
the chances of attracting Chinese to North Borneo, 
as they have been attracted to Batavia, Singapore, 
Penang and Malacca. In sending Sir Walter Med- 
hurst to China, the best possible step has been taken 
to this end. Sir Walter is perfectly familiar with 
the language and peculiar (very peculiar) customs of 
the people, and a great admirer of the race which 
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men of European descent in the United States and 
Australia are legislating against. The very qualities 
of thrift, spare living and untiring industry in the 
most petty pursuits, from market gardening to peddling, 
which make the Chinaman a hated competitor of the 
European artizan and labourer, are those which render 
the celestials so valuable as colonists in a land where 
Europeans cannot toil at ordinary labour and where 
population is the great want. Coolies from India will 
be needed for plantation work, however; for Chinese 
prefer to squat and cultivate bits of gambier, indigo, 
and like products on their own account, rather than 
render steady labour to the owners of large estates, 
The rulers of North Borneo must guard against a 
process which has denuded the larger portion of the 
island of Singapore .of its forest, converting it into 
what in Ceylon we would call chena. It is only re- 
cently that a regular survey has been possible, and 
thousands of Chinamen, who had settled down quietly 
on the sides of hills most “‘ remote from public view,” 
are now, to their disgust, compelled to pay their 
share of a revenue which is rapidly increasing, in 
the shape of land tax. Gambier cultivation seemed 
to us to be as wasteful and exhausting to the soil 
as even tobacco. To regular mining the Chinese seem 
to have adapted themselves fairly in Malacca, although 
there have been ‘‘sudden flows of mutiny” and serious 
outbreaks. In Australia and California, the function 
of the Chinese digger, however, seems to be that of 
‘- fossicking ” alluvial ground already turned over and 
searched by Huropean miners. As masons and car- 
penters the Chinese vie with our own Moormen and 
Sinbaiese. From Buitenzorg, in Java, a special train 
started every morning with Chinese artizans employed 
on the works of railway extension, which now, we 
observe, has reached the beautiful inland town of 
Sukabumi, and which, it is hoped, will seon connect 
Batavia at sea-level with Bandong 2,000 feet higher up, 
and which at present can only be reached by a mountain 
road rising to over 5,000 feet. We could not at first 
understand the streams of well-dressed Chinese who, 
in the morning outwards and in the evening inwards, 
flowed past the Governor-General’s residence and along 
the grand avenues of the Buitenzorg Botanic Gardens. 
Malays and Javanese can till the soil, but in most 
other pursuits it is the pig-tailed race who are promin- 
ent, in Batavia, Singapore and Penang, The Chinaman 
can turn his hand to anything. He will gather sea- 
slugs and bird’s nests; till the soil and mine it; work 
as a mason or a carpenter, but his tendoncy is towards 
commerce, Content to begin in the humblest line of 
peddling, he not unfrequently rises to the level of the 
European merchant. Kong Meng is one of the notables 
of Melbourne; the house and gardens of the late Hon, 
Mr. Whampoa, member of the Straits Legislative 
Council, are among the sights of Singapore; and in 
Batavia and its suburbs are numerous Chinese villas 
grotesque in architecture, but displaying signs of great 
wealth and much taste in their surroundings of gardens 
blazing with flowers. A perfect stranger visiting the 
chief towns of Java and the Straits, if unacquainted 
with the history of the Settlements and their inhabit- 
ants, might be pardoned if he coneluded that the bulk 
of the inhabitants were Chinese, ruled by a few Euro- 


peans, Nine-tenths, at least, of the shops, from the 
smallest boutique to the most extensive store, crammed 
with miscellaneous goods, are owned and served by 
Chinese, men varying in colour from dark yellow to 
pure white, and all looking out keenly from those 
queerly set eyes of theirs. Their eyes may not be 
quite straight, but they certainly enable their owners 
to keep a good look-out for the main chance, From 
their association togetber in secret societies; their lia- 
bility to sudden risings in which they show an utter 
disregard of human life, their own included; and 
also their tendency to go back to the instincts of the 
pirate and the gang robber, the Chinese require to be 
well watched and firmly ruled. In Jaya, the Dutch 
had af one time to fight for existence against the 
numerous Chinese who rose against them; and in the 
Straits Settlements stringent measures have several times 
become necessary to repress clan fights and punish the 
authors of gang robberies. Mr, Cameron, writing in 1865, 
after describing the Chinese—birds of passage most of 
them and saving money with the view of returning to 
China—as the most industrious; and valuable class of 
the population ; the producers of gambier, pepper, sago 
and tapioca and the miners of tin, goes on to say that 
the secret societies and their oaths ; interfere seriously 
with the administration of justice. A good many of 
the Chinese smoke opium to excess and a great many 
are inveterate gamblers. The Maharajah of Johore 
makes a considerable portion of his revenue by a gam- 
bling farm, and we are not likely ever to forget the 
hideous sight of crowds of almost nude gamblers we 
saw ina ‘‘hell” in the outskirts of the capital of 
Johore. Most of the inmates of the jails are Chinese, 
and we saw one stalwart criminal in the jail under 
Capt. Grey’s charge who had taken the lives of six 
of his fellow- beings. ' 


With all their faults the Chinese are valu- 
able for their industry, aud men like Sir Walter 
Medhurst do not hesitate to term them the most 
valuable of all races as colonists. He asked us if we 
could account for their almost entire absence from 
Ceylon? Our reply was that this problem had ex- 
ercised our mind ever since we had passed through 
Batavia, Singapore and Penang, and the only conclusion 
we could arrive at was thatthe Chinese had somehow 
discovered, that we had already present in our midst, 
races with whom they could not successfully compete : 
Tamil coolies (‘‘ Klings” as they are called in the 
Straits), for the cultivation of the soil and Moormen ag 
artizans, peddlers and shopkeepers, Considering the 
close contiguity of Ceylon to the Straits Settlements, 
and that while the pig-tail (often interwoven with silk 
thread of richest dyes) is the most prominent sight 
in the streets and bazaars of the Straits towns, here 
in Ceylon there is scarcely a representative of the 
race, the problem is surely 1 curious one. And it is 
not from want of effort made and inducement offered, 
that Chinese are not here. Lieut.-Governor Birch who, 
from having served in the Straite, knew the Chinese 
well, did his best to attract some of them hither by 
the offer of what would seem to be t:mpting privil- — 
eges in connection with lands ‘‘ under” irrigation — 
tanks, All in vain, It might be well to investigate 
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what appears to be a prejudice against our island, 
and whether there is any traditionary ground for it. 
One thing, however, is certain, that if the rulers 
and directors of the new colony, wish to attract Chinese 
to their territory, they must abaadon the idea which 
seems to have taken possession of some of them—de- 
rived from Mr. Money’s fascinating but fallacious 
book ‘‘How to make a Colony pay ?”—of resorting 
to the culture system which Governor-General Vander 
Bosch initiated in Java—which was so successful for 
a time, in enriching Holland at the expense of Java, 
but which has broken down and which the Dutch 
ave rapidly modifying and getting rid o%. Injustice 
and impolicy were stamped on a system which reversed 
the positions of Government and the tiller of the soil, 
so that the poor peasant received only the tithe, while 
the bulk of his earnings was appropriated by Goyern- 
ment, and that not to be spent in the Jand where 
it was earned but sent to Holland to help her to 
pay the legacy of debt which Belgium dishonestly 
handed over to her! Monopoly of trade and ship- 
ping in the hands of the Company who lent the ne- 
cessary funds, was a necessary concomitant of the 
system, while, as regards coffee, the competition of 
private planters was and still is, as much as possible 
discouraged. Hven if the Achin war had never oc- 
curred, a system which crippled commerce and shut 
out what is the vitality of a country, capital and en. 
terprize, must have ultimately broken down. The 
soil of Java is so fertile that even a wrong policy 
cannot prevent the population from being generally 
well-to-do. Dutch rule in this generation is a great 
improvement on days of old and is immensely better 
than any rule the people could organize for them: 
selves. The way to look at it is this. If Java has 
flourished notwithstanding a wrong system, how must 
she not prosper when commerce and capital are al- 
lowed fair play. In any case, the policy which the 
Dutch applied to-a large resident population, hold- 
ing their lands by a species of feudal tenure, can- 
not possibly be applied in such a country as the 
New Ceylon, and we trust no attempt at trying it 
will be made. 
be obtained, but except in the case of natural mon- 
opolies, such as our own pearl fishery, 
should consist of a moderate percentage of the 
earnings of the people. If the Dutch policy should 
be tried on the Chinese, we suspect they would make 
short work of the experiment and its authors. An 
American poet has immortalized the heathen Chinee, 


and poor Wingrove Cook, who was in Colombo on 


what proved his fatal mission to China, has painted 
them in prose. ‘‘ Where,” he wrote, ‘‘the roses 
have no fragrance, and the’ women no petticoats ; 
where the labourer has n> Sabbath, and the magis- 


trate no sense of honour; where the needle points | 


to the south, and the sign of being puzzled is to 
scratch the antipodes of the head, where the place 
of honour is on the left hand, and the seat of in- 
tellect is in the stomach; where to take off your 
hat is an insolent gesture, and to 
ments is to put yourself into mourning,” it wonld 
seem useless to seek for any point of similarity with 
ourselves. But, ‘fone touch of nature makes the 


wear 


Revenue to carry on Government must | 


revenue | 


white gar- | 


whole world kin” and in an ignorant impatience of 
taxation, the Chinaman fraternizes with the English- 


and the Governor of North 
Borneo have a difficult and an important task be- 
fore them, and those who, like ourselyes, wish them 
success, are naturally anxious that they should not 
endanger that success, by experiments which have 
not succeeded in a densely populated country and 
which would be sure to end in disastrous failure, if 
tried in a scene where the chief want is population 
and the chief duty of the Government to attract it 
and retain it. 


man, The Directors 


MR. CROSS AND THE GOVERNMENT 
CINCHONA ESTATES, 

It may be remembered that in January last Dr. 
Bidie was deputed by Government to proceed to the 
Hills to investigate certain matters in connection with 
the Government cinchona plantatious at Naduvattam, 
The instructions given to Dr, Bidie were to test the 
accuracy of Mr. Cross’s alarming assertion regardirg the 
identity of the plant, hitherto known as the red-bark 
tree, cinchona succirubra, and to make a careful collec- 
tion of bark, leaf, and flower of all the cinchonas 
growing at Naduvattam for transmission to England 
for purposes of examination and analysis. On_ his 
arrival at Naduvattam, Dr. Bidie’s first object was to 
ascertnin what Mr. Cross’s views were exactly, and 
these he found to be as follows:—‘‘That the plant 
hitherto regarded as the Cinchona Succirubra was no 
other than the comparatively useless Cinchona Micran- 
tha; that what was termed ‘ Mclvor’s Hybrid,’ and 
‘Pubescens’ was the true Cinchona Succirubra, and that 
the  ‘Magnifolia’ was the Pata-de-Gallinazo of the 
South American Red bark region. After a careful 
consideration of all the botanical evidence on the 
subject, Dr. Bidie arrives at the conclusion that 
the tree known as the red bark on _ the 
Government plantation is the true cinchona succirubra, 
and to prove how hazy Mr. Cross’s notions were re- 
garding the species, he mentions the following cir- 
cumsatance. On first meeting Mr. Cross he pointed out 
to him plates of cinchona succirubra, aud cinchona 
micrantha, but without names attached, and asked him 
for his opinion regarding the species; but there was 
considerable hesitation on his part, and the matter was 
allowed to drop. Besides, notwithstanding his pre- 
sumed familiarity with the botanical characters of the 
cinchonas, it took him the whole period of bis stay on 
the hills, which extended to more than a year, to 
arrive at his conclusion, and, though he was in fre- 
quent intersourse with such botanical experts as Colouel 
Beddome, he never once hinted at the possibility of 
such a mistake. 

Regarding Mr. Cross’s identification of the plant 
known as ‘‘Mclvor’s Hybrid,” Dr. Bidie concludes 
from the facts at his command that it is not the 
true cinchona succirubra, as asserted by him, but (from 
its strong resemblance to a cinchona known in Ecuador 
as ‘Cuehicara’) a cascaril/a serrana or bill-bark which 
was discovered by Spruce, the great exylorer in the 
forests of Llalla, at the foot of the Mountain Assuay, 
and described by him in 1859, and he thinks that it 
will probably prove a pubescent variety of this species, 
To set aside all doubts on the matter, however, he 
recommends that the Nilgirt specimens be compared 
with tho-e sent to Kew by Spruce in 1859. 

With reference to Me. Cross’s identitication 
magnifolia with the Pata-de-gallinazo, Dr. Bid 


oft our 
© Is ot 


opinion that be is probably correc), aa it agrees suffi. 
ciently in ita characters wilh Spr c des ription to 
warrant its being considered a smooth-leayed euchi- 


cara or Pata-de-CGallinazo, 
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In connection with this subject Dr. Bidie infers 
from the number of hybrid-looking cinchonas on the 
Government estates that cross-breeding is very com- 
mon, and that the structure of the flowers confirms 
this view. He points out also that Colonel Bed- 
dome’s opinion was that natural hybridisation could 
scarcely occur in the cinchonas, as from the manner 
of maturing of the flowers, self-fertilisation is pre- 
vented, and crossing of species rendered possible. Mr. 
Mclvor, whose experience was exsensive, also believed 
in the existence of natural and artificial hybrids, and, 
asthe varieties on the estates support this view, he 
considers that it ought to be accepted until proved by 
experiment to be wrong, and points out that in the 
case of ‘‘ pubescens,” otherwise called ‘:lanosa,” Mr. 
MclIvor had doubts as to its being a hybrid or distinct 
species, and believed that it would not come true from 
seed. But it is a fact that on a private estate, in 
which he was interested, it was propagated from seed, 
and extensively planted out. There was a solitary 
“‘ pubescens” tree on the Naduvattam estates which Dr. 
Bidie was anxious to compare with the ordinary variety 
scattered over the estates, as bark taken fromit yielded 
wonderful results, but he found that it had disappeared 
and regrets the circumstance exceedingly. 

There are many varieties of the yellow bark tree on 
the estates with distinct characters, although they do 
not generally thrive at Naduvattam, and, as it is im- 
portant that the value of these should be ascertained, he 
made a complete collection of their barks which in- 
eluded no less than fifteen varieties, and he is confident 
that, though some may prove worthless, others will be 
found valuable. Though, as pointed out above, the yellow 
bark trees are very delicate, he draws attention to a 
signal exception in a tree of which a few specimens ex- 


ist on the estates, which grow vigorously, attain a. 


great height, and are very hardy. This had hitherto 
been considered a hybrid, but 1t has all the character of 
a typical calisaya. 

The total number of bark and herbarium specimens 
collected amounts to 38, and every care was taken in 
their collection, so that the results of their examina- 
tion may prove of value both in a practical and 
botanical point of view. Precautions were also adopted 
to avoid confusion in any future reference. 

Government, in their order, express their indebtedness 
to Dr. Bidie for his report, which fully satisfies them 
on the points raised by Mr. Cross. The specimens 
collected are to be packed and despatched to the 
Secretary of State.—Madras Times. 


STATISTICS OF CINCHONA: QUANTITIES IM- 
PORTED INTO AND PRICES REALIZED 
IN BRITAIN. 


We and our readers are greatly indebted to Mr. 
Dobree for having, with the efficient aid of Mr. 
Hamilton, prepared so very satisfactory an answer 
to his own question, put, some time ago, through 
our columns. Here it is :— 

To the Editor, ‘‘Ceylon Observer.” 
Udugama, April 15th, 1882. 

DEAR Srtr,—About two years ago I wrote a letter 
to your paper, asking whether the price of cinchona 
bark was likely to keep up when the large acreage 
planted with cinchona in Ceylon, India and Java 
commenced to be harvested. 

No satisfactory answer was ever given to my letter, 
but the enclosed account of cinchona bark in 1b. 
imported into Great Britain during the last five years, 
and the amount paid for that bark is, I consider, a 
most satisfactory answer. 

All official reports on cinchona imports are given 


in serons, cases and bales, and are no real guide to 
the true amount imported, but the following, which 
was compiled for me by Mr. J. Hamilton, who is him- 
self largely interested in cinchona, shews the imports 
in lb. You will notice that the imports have steadily 
increased three and a half times in quantity, and four 
and a half times in value, during the five years, and 
the average value per lb. has increased from 28 04d 


Aioperpar(cols 


The increase has been steady, and, therefore, I think, 
is all the more likely to last, ay 

The imports of bark into France, Germany and Italy 
are, I believe, also increasing in nearly the same pro- 
portion.—I remain, yours faithfully, T. S. Dogprusg. 


“Peruvian Bark’ Statistics, compiled partially from Bowrd of 
Trade Returns. Imports into Great Britain for five years and 
valuations. 

For the month of 

January 1877. 


222,992 lb. valued at £19,745 average per lb. 1/9 35s 
1878. heen 
622,608 do do £61,342 do do ayn] ,eg 
1879. ge 
412,720 do do £61,744 do do 2/1] 235 
1880. Bo 
662,358 do do £81,243 do do 2/10} 26% 
1881. Sok 
636,160 do do £85,264 do do 2/8 |,#HS 
1882. Rie 
1,984,416 do do £240,151 do do 9/5 ) 3 Ae 
For year ending 
Dee. 1877. : im 
3,912,832 do do £402,934 do do 9/02\ 5 
1878. 2 a3, 
6,181,552 do do £658,288 do domene2 i jee 
1879. : ea 
6,818,336 do do £973,163 do do 2/1 on 
1880. {a¢dz2 
8,937,824 do  do£1,185,334 do do 27 | ah. 
1881. ee 
14,024,304 do  do£1,812,501 do do 27 )s 


In reducing the imports to pounds Mr. Hamilton 
has done a very important service to all interested 
in the enterprize of cinchona culture. The result of 
his figures, which we may accept as reliable, is, that, 
in the face of imports of ‘Peruvian bark ” into 
Britain, shewing an increase in five years of three and — 
a half times, the average value, instead of going down, 
has actually increased beyond the increase in quantity, 
that is by four and a half times. In figures the in- 
crease in average price is represented by 63d per Ib., 
the difference between 2s 04d at the commencement 
of the period, and 2s 7d at the end. And Mr. Dobree 


‘has reason to believe that the imports of bark into 


the leading countries of continental Europe have in- 
creased in about the same proportion. 

It will be observed that, while the imports of bark 
into Britain in 1877 amounted to only 3,912,000 Ib., 
valued at £402,000, or an average per lb. of 2s Od, 
the figures for 1881 had gone up to 14,024,000 1b., 
valued at £1,812,000, an average per Ib. of 2s 7d. 

This is a case, beyond most, where our rejoicings 
are not merely of a selfish or local nature, but are 
as expansive as the limits of humanity; Indeed we 
see no reason to exclude the brute creation, for, in 
the treatment of the diseases of cattle, sheep, horses 
and dogs, the cinchona bark alkaloids are just as 
valuable as they are in the case of human patients. 
In the swampy and malarious regions of the earth, 
and this description embraces the coldest parts of 
Russia and the north of Hurope as well as the hot 
alluvials and deltas of the tropics, increased use of 
quinine and the other products of the bitter bark means __ 
human suffering relieved, the sick rescued from death, 
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and families saved from the destitution which would fol- 
low the loss of their breadwinners, We feel that there 
is no irreverence in saying, with reference to the im- 
portant and cheering information contained in this 
issue about the increased use of quinine in the world: 
“Let us thank God and take courage.” It seems 
certain now that it is almost impossible to place limits 
to the quantity of cinchona bark which the world can 
use. With all drawbacks counted, Ceylon is one of 
the countries best able to provide supplies, and the 
figures we publish shew that planters may dismiss all 
fears of overdoing the pursuit. 

Mr. Hamilton, who has supplied the valuable figures 
placed at our disposal by Mr. D bree, is a well-known 


' Dikoya planter of great intelligence and enterprize, 


When on a journey through Dikoya recently, we 
grestly regretted that we could not turn aside and 
see the process of preparing bark on his estate. We 
were told that for Jargeness and uniformity of size, 
and evenness and goodness of quality, such consign- 
ments of bark had never reached the London market, 
We hope to hear that the prices realized were in 
proportion to the trouble taken and other care 
bestowed. 


INDIAN EXPORTS. 


We are indebted to the Government of India for the 
Trade and Navigation reports made up in detail for the 
11 months of 1881-82, ending 28th February. Ow 
readers will be interested in learning that caoutchoue 
(Indiarubber) to the value of R976,000 was exported. 
The exports of coffee were only 238,000 ewt. valued at 
R10,002,000, against 311,000 ewt. valued at R13,567,000 
for the corresponding period of the previous year. The 
exports of coi were 194,000 ewt. valued at R1,612,000, 
against only 98,000 ewt. valued at R815,000. What could 
have been the reason for a doubled export of coir? 
Cotton also shews an increase, the figures being 4,101,000 
ewt. valued at R122,207,000, against 3,972,000 ewt. valued 
at R116,340,000. The exports of cinchona bark were 
425,000 lb. valued at R455,000, against 563,000 lb. and 
RG658,000, so that here there has been a decrease. The 
export of coconuts had gone down from 708,000 to 
327,000, and copra from 43,000 ewt. to 10,000. The 
exports of rice (the only export on which duty is now 
levied) had reached the enormous figure of 21,752,000 
ewt., so that the total for the year was no doubt fully 
up to 24,000,000 ewt. Of course, much of the inferior 
Burma rice sent to Europe is used not as food but 
to size cloth. The increase on the previous year had 
been abont 700,000 ewt. The 21,752,000 ewt. of rice 
exported was valued at R64,922,000. The quantity of 
rice in the husk exported (‘‘ paddy”) was 295,000 ewt. 
valued at R487,000. In wheat there had been ah enorm- 
ous rice, from 6,948,000 ewt. to 19,142,000. Of ivory, 
the exports were 9,994 lb. valued at R50,000. Of jute, 
the exports were 6,667,000 ewt. valued at R45,202,000, 
an increase of nearly 1} million of ewts. There were, 
hesiles this quantity of raw jute, nearly 40 millions of 
gunny bags of a value of over R10,000,000, with gunny 
cloths, rope, twine, &c. The exports of coconut oil 
had gone down from 1,823,000 gallons to 973,000 gal- 
lone. My cardamoms the exports were 207,000 1b, again 


214,000. Of rma the exports in the 11 months of the 
three years were :— 
Ist April to 28h Feb. 1879-80. . 36,893,000 Ib. 
1880-81. 45,232,000 lb. R29,785,000 
i », 1881-82..47,527,000 lb. R35,287,000 
Tt vill thus be seen. that there had been an increase 
of over 10,000,000 lb. in three years, but it is reported 
that this process has now been arrested, as a counse- 
quence of the low prices which prevailed for several 
years back. The export of tobacco leaf had gone down 


R29,540,000 


” ” ” 


from 12,666,000 lb. to 9,226,000 lb., while ‘“rmanufact- 
ured” had risen from 365,000 lb. to 718,000 Ib. Of 
teak the export hai been 54,000 enbic tons against 


58,870. Sandalwood had been exported to the value of 
R330,000. The total value of Indian produce and mannu- 
factures exported was for the 11 months R704,049,000, so 
that for the whole year the sum was probably R770,000,000. 


This is apart from exports by land-to Burma, Nepal, 
and other bordering countries. With the abolition of 
all duties except that on rice, and the facilities of 


transport provided by means of railways ond lines of 
steamers, we may confidently look for the early day 
when the value of the exports of British India will 
reach and exceed a value of 100 millions sterling. 


THE BOTANY AND CLASSIFIJATION OF 
THE CINCHONAS. 

The substance of Dr. Bidie’s report, which we 
copied into Saturday’s Observer, cannot but be re- 
garded as a valuable contribution to the controversial 
and general literature of which the fever, or rather 
fever-curing, trees of the Andean regions of America 
have become the subject since the era of their won- 
derfully successful introduction into the Hastern World. 
For poor bumptious Cross, who so dogmatically af- 
firmed that the Cinchona succirubra of the Nilviris 
(identical with that of Ceylon and Java) not 
‘‘the real Simon Pure,” but a grey bark, C. micrantha, 
but who, when shewn plates of the two species, with- 
out names attached, was unable to ssy which was 
which, we can now feel only pity. The wonder is 
tnat Col. Beddome, who complained of Mr. Cross’s 
contradictory statements, accepted so readily his test. 
imony, in direct opposition to that of Dr. Spruce, as 
to the now celebrated ‘‘ Patd-de-Gallinazo.” But Dr, 
Bidie himself, it will be observed, although he be- 
lieves in the tendency to hybridization and noticed 
the frequency of hybrid-looking plants, yet leans to 
the belief that ‘* Mr. Melvor’s hybrid,” the seed 
of which came true to type, is really a pubescent 
type of Spruce’s ‘ Cuchicara.” C. 


was 


magnifolia, on the 


other hand, Dr. Bidie supposes, Mr. Cross is right 
in identifying with the smooth-leaved variety or 
type of Dr. Spruce’s ‘‘Cuchicara.” It is well that a 


flowers 
and fruits, for identification, the 
result of which cannot bu! be to throw valuable light 
Dr, Bidie, 
not seem to be Dr. 
cent to Kew specimens of ** Cinchona robusta” 


complete set of botanical specimens, leaves, 


have gone to Kew 
however, does 


already 


(identical, 


on the whole question, 


aware that Trimen had 


we believe with ‘* Mr. Melvor’s hybrid,” lanossa or 
pulescena), the result of which was to prove that 
whatever the tree might turn out to be, hybrid or 
distinct species, Pdid-de-Gallinaso it was not. Bat 


b fo} de) 


the most interesting matter to us is, that amongst 
the fifteen varieties of yellow barks on Neddi- 
wuttum, all, we believe, derived from the portion of 
Ledger’s seed purchased by Mr. Money, there is one 
specially robust. Like the similar one in Jamaica, 
which is able to flourish on windy ridges, it was 
regarded as a hybrid. The plants will probably turn 
out to be identical, and we may now look forward 
to tbe establishing in India and Ceylon of hardy 
varieties of the very best kinds of cinchona. 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS FROM THE NORTH. 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 
ABERDEEN, 23rd March 1882, 


Inotice in an Observer an account of a set of experi- 
menta testing the effect of different manures on coffee, and 
think their value would have been much enhanced 
had they heen done in duplicate, as is now the practice 
in manure experiments conducted under the direction 
of agricultural associations in this country. It would 
be a good thing also to include in these experiments 
tests for the value of the different methods of storing 
dung. According to high authorities, there is a very 
material difference in the value of dung that has 
been stored in open yard from that kept under 
cover. Speaking of open yards one authority says: 
—‘*There is no doubt that the very essence of the 
manure is carried off and lost I am certain that’ 
this loss, from experiments made, is far more than 
we have the least conceptionof. The late Mr. Hope, 
of Fenton Barns, got 4 tons of potatoes more per 
acre from duug made under cover than from that in 
open yard.” i 

Mr. A. Stephen Wilson’s paper.embodying his dis- 
covery in the life-history of potato-disease was read 
at a meeting of the Linnean Society, and may be 
looked for in whole or part in that Society’s Journal. 
The following has reference to another department 
of Mr. Wilson’s work, and is of interest to cereal 
growers, as showing the extraordinary reproductive 
power that may be developed in seeds under condi- 
tions favourable to 

“ TILLERING.” 

In the record of the Edinburgh Botanical Society, we 
find the following summary of a paper “ On Tillering,” by 
A. Stephen Wilson, Esq., North Kinmundy, Aberdeen- 
shire, ilustrated by photographs :— 

By the word “tillering,” as applied to a cereal grass, is 
meant the producing of more stalks than one from a single 
seed. ‘The plumule of the embryo grows into the first or 
primary stalk, and all the secondary stalks arise either 


directly from the primary stalk or from secondary stalks” 


thus directly produced. All the secondary stalks are buds 
growing of stalks, and not out of roots. Indeed, it can- 
not be properly said that the primary stalk itself grows 
from the roots; this stalk and the roots grows simultane- 


ously, and have a biological interdependence, but the roots ' 


no more produce the stalk than a man’s legs produce his 
head. 

All the tillers or secondary stalks are thus of the nature 
of branches, the buds or beginnings of which arise from 
the two or three lowermost nodes of the primary or se- 
condaries. No such buds are thrown out upon the inter- 
nodes. The secondary stalks or tillers, which are really 
branches, throw out roots from their bases and lower 
nodes, bnt no stalk whatever arises directly from any root. 
In some plants a stalk may arise directly from a root, 
or a root may arise directly from a stalk, but in the 
grasses no stalk ever arises from off a root. 

But this note is not intended to be an exposition of 
the principle of tillering, but merely an introduction to 
the accompanying photographs of barley and oat plants. 

These plants were grown in the garden at North Kin- 
mundy along with some others not quite so prolific, in 
order to test the limits of tillering. Previous experiments 
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had shown that the main condition necessary to ensure — 
tillering is shallow planting. When a seed is put down 
two or three inches the plumule is drawn out and exhausted 
before reaching the surface, where the tillering arises, 
When a seed is merely covered with earth it goes into 
tillering at once. The first set of seeds was torn up by 
the sparrows, so that a partoof the tillering ‘season was 
lost. The second set was prtected until safe. The best 
barley plant produced about 140 stalks, 180 of which showed 
the ear out of the sheath. The second had 121 ears; 
others had fewer, diminishing down to about 50. The oat 
plant submitted stood through the winter and produced 
about !0,000 returns. 


Now, as the tillering process in the barleys was going 
on during the whole season, some of the ears were not 
ripe when the plants had to be pulled, But notwith- 
standing this, there can be no doubt that, in order to reap 
the full advantage of seed corn, it should be sown or de- 
posited as near the surface as possible. This would be 
true of autumn sowing as well as spring sowing, were the 
former not affected by frost; but a severe winter renders 
deeper seeding advisable for other reasons than those directly 
connected with the development of the seed. 

I had the plexsure on Friday night of listening to 
a lecture delivered by Mr. Wilson to the North of 
Scotland Horticultural Association, inthe Christian Instit- 
ute Hall, on the subject of club root in turnip, 
Reviewing the chief peculiarities which are mistaken 
for disease and that interfere with the weight of crop, 
he described furcation as common to a great many 
roots of perfectly healthy plants. Next ‘‘ finger and 
toe,” which is believed to be the result of club-root 
and was so understood by the Russian botanist who 
discovered the club-root fungus, Mr. Wilson had 
been able to prove that the finger-and-toe-like nodosit- 
ies were quite distinct, from the clubbing caused by 
the inroads of the fungus, and that they existed free 
from any trace of fungus, and were in fact fleshified 
leaf-buds, It was for the gardener, the farmer, or the 
agricultural chemist to find out what excited the 
turnip to sport in leaf-huds, and check the tendency, 
since it was a peculiarity they wished to repress. 
As a botanist, he had discharged his share of the work 
by investigating the nature of this objectionable 
feature. He exhibited a great many specimens of 
terribly finger-and-toed turnips, from the lowest down 
“buds” of which he had cultivated a profusion of 
leaves. Another proof of finger-and-toes being innoe- 
ent of fungus was demonstrated by the specific ‘gray- 
ity of club-root, which sank in water, while healthy 
turnip and finger-and-toe floated. Club-root proper 
is the result of a fungus which attacks from the out- 
side and spreads through the root, causing clubbing 
aud reudering the turnip liable to rot under certain 
atmospheric changes. In tke discussion which fol- 
lowed the lecture, Mr. Jamieson, chemist [whose 
reports of experiments have frequently appeared in the 
Observer], was aked to inform the meeting of the result 
of his efforts to elicit information by the cireulars he 
sent to farmers two years ago with reference to the 
relations between manures and disease in turnips, but 
he had nothing to impart, further than that the replies 
received were so very contradictory that he could 
form no conclusion from them. 


THE SODA DEPOSITS OF NEVADA. 


In Nevad», says the J'er/ttorial Hnterprize, of Virginia — 
City, crystallized soda can be dug up as ice is dug ~ 
from a pond, except in the case of soda no one knows ~ 
how far it is to the hottom of the pond. Out near 
Ragtown there is an inexhaustible supply of pure soda 
extending down to anunknown depth. On the surface ~ 
of the yround are two or three feet of sand, but below — 
this lies the soda, looking like a solid mass of ice. It — 
was this soda that gave rise in the early days—when 
the emigrants, were crossing the plains—to the stories — 
that in places on the plains there was to be found, — 
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under a few inches of sand, a solid mass of ice. The 
soda, as dug up from the plain in sheets from two to 
three inches in thickness, really does look more lke 
ice than dves any other patural mineral formation.— 
Oil and Drug News. 


IN MELBOURNE, 
TEA 


THE THEA QUSHTION 

Mr. J. O. Moopy’s Lurver to tue InpIAN 
Gazerry.” 

(Copy of letter addressed to the Editor of the Calcutta 
“Vea Gazelle,” and forwarded per Shannon, leaving 
Melbourne on 30th March 1882. ) 

Drar Sir,—In your paper of 20th February last ap- 
peared a letter from Mr, Mverard, which, for mendacity 
and unscrupulousuess, I should hope, is unsurpassed 
in the annals of letter-writing. There is no doubt but 
that you have been purposely mislea, 

His statement that ‘no such letter (as mine) ever ap- 
pearcd in the ‘Age,’” is contradicted by his own re- 
ply to this particular letter, and which also appeared 
in the Age newspaper. 

Here are the two in juxtaposition :—[Then follow the 
letters which have already appeared in the Observer. | 

The editor, in honouring my letter with a place 
in his leader, did so in a most complimentary way, 
though at the same time he excluded the money 
challenge and my name, both of no consequence, and 
not to the point, perhaps he thought the money 
challenge infra dig. on my part. 

You [the editor of the 7'ca Gazette] will find, in the 
Calcutta Tea Gazette of 19th December last, this leader 

rinted in full, aud containing also my letter, printed 
in your columns for the second time ; and if, Mr, Editor, 
you bad only noticed this, it would have saved me 
from the unmerited reproof for ‘‘carelessness” contained 
in your article of 20th February, and which has been 
zepue inne in the Melbourne Argus of 25th March, 
now intend to prove that nearly every paragraph 
contained in the rest of Mr, Everard’s tetter to you 
is untrue, [This is a strong word to use, but it is 
the only appropriate term to uee when Mr, John 
Everard makes statements.—Ebp. 

If you will kindly turn to the “ Official Record 
of the Melbourne International Exhibition,” just pub- 
lished (copy of which is posted to you), on page 164 
you will find the lst of jurymen for sections 31 
and 32, which gives Mr. David Gibson as chair- 
man—not Mr. Everard, who assumes the title. 
Further, the official report from the section 
of this jury on fea is signed by Mr. David Gib- 
son, as chairman, not by Mr, Everard. ‘The tea 
section or subdivision of the jury was composed of :— 
Messrs. D. Gibson (chairman), J- Everard, W J. Cow- 
deroy, A. Harvey, W. Pitt Brown, K. S. Harley. All 
jurymen (about 4U0) got medals for their gratuitous 
services. [This was to meet Everard’s attempt to shew 
that bis receipt of a medal was any mark of special 
pea of his conduect.—Ep. ] 

was appointed to this jury, but resigned on re- 
ceiving my appointment, because I represented Jas, 
Henty & Co., the ayents of the Calcutta Tea Syndic- 
ate, who might be considered exhibitors and come 
under the following jury cliuse (page 1, Official Record): 
—‘* That no person interested, either as a partner or 
empluyé, in a house exhibiting, shall be a juror in the 
classes in which such house or person exhibits.” 

On the first meeting of the full jury, Mr. Everard 
in unmeasured lauguage denounced Indian and Ceylon 
teas and all connected with them, and this being re- 
ported to Mr. D. A. Sibthorp, Commissi ner for ladia, 
and Mr. A, M. Ferguson, commissioner for Ceylon, 
those gentlemen entered a protest against Mr, Everard 
acting on the jury, and requested that Mr. W. Pitt 
Brown should be nominated, more especially as Mr. 
Everard had acted as agent for one of the Japanese 


| conclusive reason for not consenting to Mr 


| Moody’s friends, 


xhibitors—producing Mr, Lverard’s own advertisement 
in the “ Argus” in support of this—and claimed that 
he came under this clause of the jury regulations. Mr, 
Everard was not removed from the jury * bu! Mr. Brown 
was placed on it, after the jury was formed, and cert- 
ainly was the only one of the number well up in 
Indian teas, and the work fell on him, not Mr. Everard, 
as stated by th t gentleman, 

The exhibits of tea at the Melbourne International 
Exhibition were as follows :— 


INDIA ne tt 339 
CEYLON Bae we : ae 78 
Straits SETLTLEMENTS ... war wae 1 
JAPAN ae 35 


MELBOURNE AND CHINESE : sae 54 

Therefore the representatives of 417 samples out of 507 
samples were notsatisfied with Mr, Everard as a juryman, 

In contirmation of my statement I refer youto Mr. 
Sibthorp, and also give extract from Mr. Fi rguson’s re- 
port to his Government (see Weekly Ceylon Observer of 
15th January, 188]) :— 

“As regards judging our Oeylon teas and other teas at 
this Exhibition, 1 felt so strongly the necessity of guard- 
ing against notorious prejudices in the case of at least 
one juror (Mr. Everard), who has a direct interest in 
Japan tea, that I considered it my duty to address Mr. 
Newbery, the Superintendent of Jurors, at considerable 
length on the expediency of applying to teas and coffees 
the principle on which spirits, wines and beers were judged, 
the jurors receiving numbered samples without any inform- 
ation as to the origin of the liquors; and Mr. Newbery 
deferred to my request, and accordingly bottles were pro- 
vided numbered 1, 2, 3, and soon. .. .” 

And takealater opinion (see Observer, 17th Noven- 
ber, 1881) :— 

“THE TEA PLANT, &c. 

“Dr. Wallich had far more excuse for his mistake than 
has the now exploded wind-bag, Mr. Everard, for his gross 
ignorance displayed in a speech at a public meeting held 
specially in the interests, of China teas,” &c., &e. “If 
there should be anyone so credulous as to attach the 
slightest weight to Mr. Everard’s statement that ‘during 
the past 20 years he had done his utmost to introduce 
Indian teas,’ they need not wonder at his further state- 
ment, ‘although with but little success,’ in view of his own 
astounding confession that he considers the China tea 
superior to the Indian from the fact that the able and 
experienced celestials, who had been 2,000 years in the 
business, had discovered the secret of depriving tea of 
that very principle—theine—which until now was deemed 
essential to true tea. It willnow be the turn of the honest 
chemist to turn round on the advocate of the libelled 
teas and say :—‘It is you, not we, who have told the tea con- 
sumers that the stuff supplied to them from China has 
been systematically and deliberately deprived of its theine 
and tannin.’” 

Mr. HKverard poses as the friend of Indian tea. You 
see what Mr. Perguson’s opinion of this is, and I dis- 
tinctly state he has been hostile to Indian tea ever 
since Mr. Sibthorp and [ declined to allow him to 
sell a portion of the Syndicate’s shipmen's, for reasons 
that are indisputable. [That is the whole secret of 
Bverard’s animosity against Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Messrs. Buek, Inglis, Sibthorp and 
Ferguson, all of whom were honoured with Everard’s 
abuse. We are acquainted with Mr, ry 
Kverard’s 
cousidering the circumstances, of 


Moody's v 


impudent request, 


being allowed to sell a portion of the Syndicate’s 
teas. —Ep. C, O.] 

Do you think that a friend to Indi teas would 
write to the Argus, as Mr. Everard did follows :-— 

“And notwithstanding Mr, Inglis’s asser viz., ‘ there 
has never yet been placed on r cord au in nee of adutl- 
erated tea having been sent from an Indi warehouse’), 
I now inform him that in India fer seve sensous the 

* Because it was really impossible to iu disinter- 


ested judges.—Ep. 
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planters have gone in for quantity at the expense of 
quality. A number of parcels of withered leaves 
have been shipped to London and realized under 6d per 
Ib.”"— Argus, 30th June 1881. : 

Or as he did at the meeting of China tea merchants, 
when he showed samples of Indian tea in bottles, 
which he asserted were thick, gummy, and dirty, 
&e., and which he confirms in his letter to the Age 
of 31st October? 

This statement clearly shows his want of knowledge 
of what he is wrilinog about, That some of the Indi- 
an teas turn thick with standing is certain, but 
never gummy and dirty, which is as untrue as all 
his other statements. 2 

This thickening in Indian tea is only found in few 
samples highly prized by many buyers, and why? 
Bevause it indicates that the tea is so strong that a hot 
solution cannot hold the extract on cooling. Why did 
Mr. Everard not try more water, or lesstea? But, really 
I am giving a technical education to this gentleman 
free of expense; and amongst other fallacies that he 
stuck to, and I have cured him of, is his idea that 
Chinese gren teas were not artificially coloured ; but 
I was glad to see, in his last letter on the subject, 
the admission that even the best of such teas (green) 
have a slight bloom given to them artificially. 

Whilst on the scientific portion of this subject, I 
may as well refer to Mr. Kverard’s assertion (vide his 
letter, 31st October) that the reporters at the cele- 
brated burlesque meeting held at the Melbourne Kx- 
change had reported him -wrongly, and that he did 
not say ‘‘theine was extracted trom tea.” But we 
have only Mr. Byverard’s word against the reporters’ ; 
and, as Mr. E. admits in the atove letter that the 
tannin is extracted, but not the theine, it is easy to 
see he is out of his depth, and very ignorant of the sub- 
ject be is writing about, for tannin eannot be taken out 
of tea without also taking the theine; and, therefore, 
there is uot a doubt in my own mind but that Mr. 
Everard did say—‘‘ The Chinese ex racted the thene 
and tannin, which the Indians allowed to remain in 
—not knowing better how to prepare it” (tea); and 
Mr. Everard said this without knowing exactly what 
was the meaning of the term he was using. 

Allow me to give extracts from the highest author- 

‘ities on tea analys’s :— 

‘Tn tea thetheine exists in combination with tannin. 
Theine exists in tea in the form of tannate of 
theine.”— Wanklyn. 

‘‘Theine exists in combination with tannin in tea.” 
— Bell. 

Indisputable evidence, I should think, that mecha- 
nically it is impossible to removeany portion of tannin 
from teawithout also removing its equivalentin theine. 

In his letter Mr. Everard endeavours to score a 
point by stating—‘‘And I also pointed out that the 
scientists themselves admitted, by their own published 
yeports, that there was more theine in Chinese tea 
than Indian.” Mr, BH. is wrong again: we stopped 
giving the theine terminations because of the time it 
took to make them, and particularly the cost, which 
was a guinea for each theine termination. 

But here is the analysis of 570 half-chests of Foo- 
chow tea, purchased by Mr, Everard himself, at public 
auction, in Fraser’s rooms, on the 6th October, 1881 :— 


INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL Muskum 
Laboratory, 17th October 1881. 
Upon Analysis they gave :—- 
Per centage of Percentage of Per centage of Per centage of 


umber. Mineral Ash Extract. Soluble Salts. Theme. 
325.. Deane 28°18... 21 Bees Oly 
347... 5°20... 5144... 2°60... Only a trace 
34K... 5°52... B4A(\... AiO sr. 0:26 
851... 5°92; 28°50 2°64... 0°23 
352... 6:20... 32:24... 3:14.. Only a trace 


All the samples contain exhausted leayes, and in most 
the tea isin a very broken condition. 

Excess of stalks being very marked in Lot 351, which 
is faced with plumbago. 

Perished leaves are plentiful in lots 328, 252, and 347. 
The latter contains foreign st ms. 

348 also contains foreign stems. 

Lot 323 contains rice husks and foreign stems. 

(Signed) J. Cosmo Newsery, 

N.B.—Number 823 was not purchased by Mr. Everard. 
The rest of the numbers are his puichases, 

As Indian teas have never gone below 2°92 and run 
over 4'00 per cent., 1 trust I bave conclusively shown 
the value of Mr. Everard’s statement that Chinese tea 
shows more theine than Indian. [While Mr. Cosmo 
Newbery, a man of the highest possible character, 
proved that China teas, purchased by Everard, to be 
sold again, were made up of ‘‘exhausted” and “ perished 
leaves,” ‘* foreign stems,” &c,— ED.] 

With regard to the Zia News, with which I have 
nothing whatever to do, it is merely arehash of reports, 
letters, &c., that have appeared in the newspapers, 
and as, Mr. Editor, you republished it in full in 
your issue of 17tn October 1881, I presume you found 
nothing specially wrong inits contents. [Probably the 
truth is that the permanent editor, who copied the 
Tea News, with tacit approval, was absent when Mr. 
Everard’s letter was received, and its false statements 
accepted as true —ED.] 3 

Such trade puffs as the Lea News appear constantly 
in a condensed form in the newspapers of the day, and 
are a feature of the 19th century. 

Allow me to ask you why the vendors of our old 
favourite, citrate of magnesia, don’t hold a meeting to 
condemn the manner in which the new favourite, Euo’s 
Fruit Salt, is puffed ? 

Mr, HKverard draws his conclusions from the Tea 
News; the writer of the Tee News draws his from 
the extracts (which are true in themselves) that have | 
already appeared in the daily press ; both writers 
draw their own conclusions and both are unfair, in 
the absence or omission of the context. 

The China tea merchants would have done far better 
(if they had such confiilence in their teas as they 
protest they have) by appealing to the highest trib- 
unal we have, viz., the analytical chemist, aud we 
have many such in Melbourne. 

Mere talk and abuse will not settle the question— 
‘* Ts China tea adulterated or not?’ 

After all, the real attack has been on Messrs. Cosmo 
Newbery, and Dunn, the chemical analysts, who have 
repeatedly proved they are thoroughly masters of the 
subjects they discuss. ‘These gentlemen, as. far back 
as 1877, have issued periodical reports on the food 
supply of Melbourne, and more paiticularly on con- 
fectionery, milk, tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, mus- 
tard, preserves, erated waters, ales and porters, spirits, 
vinegar, kerosene, &c., pointing out theadulterations — 
or defects they have found in each, and nearly all 
these reports have appeared in the Argus, and, un- © 
questionably, have done much good. ‘Lheretore, instead 
of denouncing these gentlemen, I think the tlanks 
of the community are due to them for their invalu- 
able services. ‘ 

Mr. Newbery pertinently puts it:—‘“‘ The China 
tea dealers have had a meeting to denounce our ana-— 
lyses and statements, I shall expect to see the milk- 
men, confectioners, and others now do the same. 
I can only say that, since we commenced our 
labours, the last examinations shuwed no lead in con- 
fectionery, but which was found in it before; kerosene 
was highly explosive, but arecent examination showed 
all brands to be well over the standard. Many other 
articles now show improvement in the right direction, 
and tea must also come up to standard. We recognize 
no country or make of tea; but when we find the grocer 
retailing to the consumer an article not pure tea, or 


¢ 
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containing exhausted leaves, we shall continue to de- 
nounce such in the interests of the consumer only ”— 
[This is what is honest and right, and therefore’ it is 
that Mr Everard denounces the ‘statements’ of the 
chemists, those statements being simply the results of 
severe analysis !—Jip. ] 

In answer to one of these reports, which appeared in 
the Argus of 5th October 1851, at a tea auvtion sale 
held in Mersrs, Fraser’s rooms the -ame day, Mr. Everard 
moved the motion that has been thoroughly burlesquedin 
Melbourne, viz. :—‘‘ That thestatements made by Messrs. 
Cosmo Newbery and F, Dunn regaiding the adulteration 
of China teas are unjust to the merchants and traders, 
and untruthful.” Immediately alter this motion Mr. 
_ Everard purebased the four lines of tea at the auction, 
the analysis of which I have just furnished you with, 
and ure so strongly condemed by Mr. Newbery 

Mr. Kverard states that 300 were present at the 
meeting—the Argus and Age both say 150 ; but this 
is on a par with other Munchausen statements, and 
characterizes the gentleman. Of these 150, at least 
100 are to be found constantly about the exchange, 
for it is the stock, share, and mining exchange as 
well. And I have it from the clerk I sent to watel 
the proceedings that only about twenty tea merchants 


or dealers were prevent; the rest were «attracted by the - 


fun they expected, and which actually did take place ; 
and a more undiymified meeting was never betore held 
in Melbonrne, 

The Messrs. Henty never intended and did not go 
to the Exchange meeting, for it was aranged from 
the first that I should take a part, but, finding a 
preliminary meeting had been held, slips distributed, 
and exerything done to prevent discussion, I did not 
attend, 

For many years past I have endeavoured to im- 
prove the standard of tea used in Victoria, and, failing 
to get fine teas from Foochow of late years, have 
imported small lots from Hankow, but so far the leaf 
has been against its sale. 

During the last twelve months I have sold 2,000,000 
pounds weight of China tea, and, therefore, do you 
think it likely, Mr. Iditor,* that I should run down 
China teas, in which we are so largely interested, 
for the purpose of_ driving them out of the market? 
Certainly not; my sole aim is to improve the standard. 

Take the total sales by auction (only) of China teas, 
for last season, 188U-81—2,829 6r0 ib. sold ar 34d to 
Is. per lb.; 1,565,840 lb. sold at ls Utd to Ls. 10d, per Lb.; 
and the bulk this season also consists of teas sold at 4d 
to 9d.per lb, inbond, Will any sane min tell me that 
teas at 34d and 4d per lb, are pure and unadult-rated ? 
These are facts aud figures which can be checked. 
Against my wish teas do come down from Ciina 
that I don’t like selling, for we are ‘oo muci in the 
hands of the Cuinese, and therefore the value of the 
‘ea Acb just passed, Hence, alo, the support Lhave 
given to Messrs. Cosmo Newberry aud Dunn in their 
eudeavour to improve the foods supplied to the con- 
sumers of Melbourne. 

And now, as I have been slandered, a few words 
for myself, he first Indian tea that ever reached 
Melbourne (a small quantity) was sold by me years 
ago, and came from Mr. James D. Bruce's gardens, 

undaldye; it realized 3s Gd per lb, A small lot was 
then imported which I sold at 4s per lb, and !ollowed 
it up by heavier shipments for two or three years, 
being well backed up by one of my assistants, a new 
arrival from London, and who had been years in the 
Indian tea trade, and was then the only person in 
Melbourne thoroughly up in it; but he leit to better 
himself. I could then obtain 


no one in Melbourne | 


Indian tea, and my time was too much occupied to 
attend to it myself. 

When the Syndicate commenced their operations in 
this market I entered zealously into the work ;* and 
to me, as the representative of Jas. Henty & Co., is 
due the success of Indian tea in the Melbourne market. 
The traders only gave me support. The brokers at 
first (with the exception of Mr. Harley, tbe oldest 
tea-broker in Melbourne) were against it; such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘might as well take leaves from the ti- 
tree shrub,” ‘* too herby,” ‘‘made me sick,” ‘‘ beastly 
leaf,” &c., met me at every turn, all kindly got up 
in the interests of Chinese importers. What wonder, 
then, that I should retort by having the Indian teas 
analyzed, and paying also for whole tea sales of China 
kinds to act as comparisons.. Put on my mettle, 
I have induced no less than twenty-nine firms to 
blend Indian teas, and have shown them all how to 
doit. Every Saturday afternoon and holiday for the 
last twelve months I have been found at my office, 
either blending teas for some customer or else trying 
new combinstions, or analyzing tea in the laboratory 
I have attached to the tea-room, 

Avd what is the result? That Indian tea, pure 
and simple, is obtainable in nearly every shop in 
Melbourne and suburbs, aud all over Victoria, and in 
another year or two the gentle public will not be able 
to do without it. And in this the Calcutta Tea 
Association—no connection with the Syndicate—have 
lent invaluable aid, by being the first to pack pure 
Indian tea in 1 |b. and $]b. packets, tins, &c. 

All the cieculars issued on behalf of the Syndicate 
have been sent to you, and you can judgeif I have used 
other than fair and legitimate criticisms in pushing 
Indian teas. China importers and brokers have run 
down Indian teas; I reply by analyzing both and 
comparing them together. This is met by talk that 
too much tanvin is left in Indian tea, giving it a 
herby flavour. I show, by analysis, that sume China 
teas are exhausted and adulterated, and this has been 
the result; every auction sale of Indian tess has 
shown an advance in price on its predecessor—and this 
in the presence of a stock of tea 4,000,000 lb. over the 
same quantity held last season—whilst every sale of 
China tea has shown a decline on its predecessor, 

I don’t talk twaddle, nor am I ever abusive, and 
generally only show (in answer to repeated attacks) 
the analyses of the China and Indian teas together, 
with a brief footnote, such as—‘* N.B.—The result in 
favour of Indian teas is too marked to need further 
comment. Many of the China teas will not pass the 
standard of a genuine tea.”—( Vide Circular, 20th July 
181) 

Do you think, Mr. Editor, any money ‘value will 
repay me for the trouble I have taken? Certainly 
vot. I have taken up the subject con amore, and 
with the sincere conviction that ludian teas are the 
finest produced in any part of the world. 

The Caleuita Tea Syndicate have done their work 
weil and thoroughly, and their brand on the package 
1s now considered sutlicient evidence that the tea it 
contains is pure and genuine; vy all means let your 
tea plantera give them liberal support, and with a 
good supply of tea to this market, the continuance 
of the analysis of the teas—which is now deemed so 
important here that even retatlers sre sending in 
samples to the technological Museum for examination, 


avd Messrs. Cosmo Newbery and Dunn and staff have 


with sufficient ability to show customers the value of | 


Readers of the Observer w ill bear in mind that Mr. 
Moody is addressing the ndian T'ea Gaxette.—Kp, 


* Most zealously: that we can testify. The Iudian 
Goverument were fortunate in thier representatives, 
Messrs) Buck, Inglis and Sibthorp, but these gentle- 
men would be the first to acknowledge that their 
success, rapidand great as it was, was mainly due to 
the untiring and zealous eflorts of Mr, J. O, Moody,— 
Ep. 


Lf 
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their hands pretty full—and with the support of ive 
friends of Indian tea,* I fully expect to see the con- 
sumption of Indian tea just doubled in Victoria, and 
increased throughout the colonies. 
Apologizing for trespassing so much on your space, 
—I remain, your obedient servant, 
J, O. MOODY. 


PUBLIC SALE OF CINCHONA BARK. 


Mr. E. John disposed of the following lots of bark 
at a public sale held in the Fort today (19 April) :— 


Rillamulla.—19 bags Succirubra chips and twigs 20c; 1 do do 
Dust 10c; 12 do Officinalis chips 45c. 

Fruit Hill.—Suc. : 4 bags twigs and chips 10¢c ; 19 bags twigs 25c. 

Elbedde.—2 bags Succirubra stem pieces 623c; 4do do stem 
quills 874¢ ; 1 dodo root60c; 4 do do branch quill 40c ; 103 do 
do beaten twigs 24c; 1 do Officinalis stem quill R155; 4 do do 
beaten twigs 20c; 1 do do stem pieces R130. 

Gonagalla.—133 bags Succirubra branch anal. ‘51 Sulph. of Q. 
30c. 

St. Regulus.—12 bags Succirubra root and stump pieces 57%¢ ; 
18 do dochips and pieces 37}¢ ; 25 do do branch and twigs 2lc ; 
2 do do papery quill and branch 224c; 53 dodo branch 25c ; 
46 do do stem quill anal. 1°35 Sul. of quinine 75¢; 26do Of- 
ficinalis chipsand twigs 22c;7 do dobranch 2ic; 6 do do quill 
R135; 5 dodo stem chips Rl. 

Glashaugh.—Succirubra: 65 bags chips and scrapings and 15 do 
do do 273¢; 76 do large branch shavings anal, ‘96 Sul. of Q., 50c. 

Fordyce.—Succirubra : 39 bags twigs 20c; 23 do chips 67%c. 

Wavendon, Officinalis: 54 bags twigslic; 3 do root 925c; 
13 do stem chips 874; }do quill 75c. 

Templestowe.—6 bags Succirubra bold twigs 2lc; 1 do do 
root s24c; 3 do do stem pieces §23¢; 2 do do broken quill 82kc ; 
2do Officinalis stem chips 20c. 

Abbey Craig.—Officinalis: 10 bags twigs19c; 1 do root 675¢5 
1 do chips and tvigs 14c; 24 do stem chips and shavings 85c. 

Bogahawatte.—15 bags Succirubra stem chips75c; 5 do do 
root 623¢; 2 do dochipsand twigs 12c; 1 do Officinalis root 40c ; 
8 do do chips 30c. 

Agra,—Succirubra :; 26 bags shavings anal. 1°62 Sul. of Q. R105: 
85 do branch and twigs 274¢. Bi 

Radella.—40 bags Succirubra bold twigs 2le; 2 do Officinalis 
chips and twigs 25c, 

Derryclare.—3 bags Succirubra twigs 10c. 

Avoca.—33 bags Succirubra chips anal. 1°30 Sul. of Q.; 87ic. 

Galkandewatte.—78 bags Succirubra twigs and chips 30c; 9 do 
do twigs 15c; 4 do Officinalis twigs 1bc. 

Dunnottar.—Succirubra: 25 bags branch and twig 25c; 46 do 
branch and stem shavings anal. ‘53 Sul. of Q.; 324c. 

Maskeliya.—7 bags Officinalis scrapings 18c; 5 do Succirubra 
scrapings 45c ; 2do do quill 85c; 15 dodo twigs2lc: 25 do do 
twigs 2lc. 

Bridwell.—Succirubra 8 bags branch and twigs 25c; 112 do stem 
shavings Ri°30. Analysis 1°83 sulph quinine. 

Halloowella.—6 bags succirubra root stem and branch 65¢c; 1 do 
officinalis do do42%c. 

K. G.—171 Ib succirubra root 65e; 642 do do stem shavings 
80c ; 79 do do shavings and root 70c; 137 do branch shavings and 
twigs 25c. i 

Ambewelle.—470 lb officinalis twigs 12c ; 380 do succirubra twigs 16c. 

L.—154 lb succirubra good dust 26c. 

Lippakelle.—329 lb succirubra branch and twigs 20c. 

Troup.—9 Ib succirubra stem quill 80c; ; 42 do suc. stem and 
branch chips and twigs mixed 50c. : 

Mossend.—1,516 Jb officinalis chips 60c. Anal, 1°13 sul. quin; 
292 do succirubra do 80c. 

Eton.—500 lb succirubra twigs 16c; : 
do dusty chips 12c. 

Ardlaw.—100 succirubra twigs 18c. 


_—— 


90 do do chips 60c ; 30 do 


EUROPE. 
(Special Letter.) 
Paris, March 25th. 


The Société des Agriculteurs has held its annual 
Congress, and discussed several questions of general in- 
terest. In the case of wheat it was admitted that much 
could be done to increase the yield, and so combat the 
effects of imported bread stuffs, by each agronomic sta- 
tion conducting experiments, bearing on varieties and 
suitable manures. Care should be taken not to employ 
fertilizers too immediately soluble, more especially of a 
nitrogenous character, which would provoke the laying 


of the crop. A motion was carried inviting railway 
FOE Rien ee ee A Sa 
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companies to establish, in some of their principal sta- 
tions, a meteorological office. Respecting manures for 
vines: those of potash salts, and under the forms of 
sulphates and chlorides, were to be preferred, and emin- 
ently suitable to vines under treatment against the 
phylloxera. The superphosphates soluble in citrate of 
ammonia possess the same agricultural value as such 
salts soluble in water. On the important subject of 
trench-preserved green forage, it was decided that the 
plan deserved adoption; that every kind of green stuff 
admitted of such treatment, even to rushes and broom 
and vine leaves, crushed or cut. It is not absolutely 
necessary for the successful preservation of green fodder 
to mix it with dry matter—straw, chaff, &¢c.—or to em- 
ploy even salt. When coming into flower is the best 
period for cutting forage intended for trench-presery- 
ation, and neither rain nor dew interferes with that 
conservation. No special kind of trench is necessary, 
but such as are constructed in masonry haye ever 
given the best results. The great aim is to exclude the 
air; the fodder ought to be placed in the trench regul- 
arly; chaffing the fodder is not indispensable, save in 
the case of the thick stems of maize and Jerusalem 
artichokes. The alimentary value of the forage ap- 
proaches more to that in its fresh than in a faded con- 
dition. The subject of agricultural education received 
much attention, and a petition was drawn up, that the 
state, not the locality, ought to defray the expenses of 
such instruction in the case of the primary schools. A. 
M. de Haut made some curious observations respecting 
the flooding of vineyards in the Crimea. In France, that 
operation is employed as a remedy against the phyllo- 
xera, and is familiarly known as the Faucon process, 
but in Southern Russia the plan has been found to im- 
prove the quality of the fruit. 

For sick horses carrots constitute a favourite diet ; 
now that root has prematurely decayed this mild winter, 
and many farmers are desirous of obtaining a substitute. 
M. Boussingault suggests Jerusalem artichokes, but ad- 
mits that the peculiar character of the tubercle renders 
cleaning a very difficult operation. M. de Béhague 
removed the difficulty by placing the roots in heaps, 
leaving the rain to wash them, and which it did so 
effectually as to satisfy his sheep. 


A discussion is taking place as to the best period for 
castrating bulls. Ordinarily, those intended for the butcher 
are cut at the age of five or six months, on the ground 
that the animal then exacts less nutrition. Animals 
thus treated fatten rapidly, but, if destined for work, 
they will be found deficient in order and strength. In 
some regions the bulls are never castrated; they are 
thus unquestionably better fitted for work, though diffi- 
cult in point of docility; but as for fattening that is 
out of the question. Experience, however, indicates that 
castration can be best effected between eight and ten 
months, when the animal exhibits signs of puberty; it 
will prove easy to fatten or will take to draught work 
with facility. In any case bullocks intended for labour 
ought to be well fed from their earliest age. 


The steam plough is improved to suit the breaking- 
up of new lands in Algeria, where palm and other scrub 
are the chief difficulties against reclamation. The machine 
is made in forged iron and steel, very solid, and the 
sock descends to 14 inches in the soil, and can be 
arranged to penetrate to 20. M. Puzenat has introduced 
ameliorations in the articulated harrow which impart 
great elasticity. He replaces the movable bar by an 
assembly of bars, all of which are, however, independent, 
and preventing the teeth from following in identical 
wakes. The manure distributor of M. Couteau has the 
drums so arranged that the quantity of fertilizer dis- 
tributed, over a width of 88 iuches, is regulated with 
mathematical accuracy, following the rapidity with which 
the horse travels, and whether the fertilizer be dry or 
pasty. M. Dauten has invented a very ingenious beet- 
dibbling machine. The drums can be set to meet a 
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specified distance for opening the holes in the soil, then 
the seed is dropped in, and a small layer of fine earth 
covers it; by an endless screw arrangement, a certain 
quantity of manure can be simultaneously deposited. 

The cultivation of beet-root, at present a monopoly 
- in the north of France, is rapidly extending to the east 
and centre. Societies are being established not only to 
work up the roots, but to grow them. The aim of 
French cultivators now is to produce a root containing 
one per cent more in yield of sugar, which is a super- 
iority that the German farmers at present possess. 

The common enemy, the phylloxera, has encountered 
a new remedy in the employment of bitumen against 
its ravages. So far back as 1879 that agent was spoken 
of favourably, especially such as was imported from 
Judea. Sulphuret of carbon is still, however, regarded 
as among the perfect cures, double the quantity of that 
high-priced. chemical being employed in 1881 as com- 
pared with the previous years. The government rail- 
way companies contribute liberally to testing all practical 
remedies. Nothing serious is now attached to the vines 
of Soudan and Cochin China. American stocks alone 
are in fayour; the others are but curiosities. 

M. Plauchon attributes the plague to which the chest- 
nut trees are subject to a microscopic mushroom feed- 
ing on the roots, the same as that which created such 
havoe in the pine forests of Germany a few years ago. 
M. Bella draws attention to the depredations of rats 
on trees growing along the banks of rivers; the animals 
in winter, when short of food, feed on the roots and 
so kill the trees. 


WYNAAD COFFEE PROSPECTS. 
(Madras Mail, April 12th.) 

Srr,—I wonder if many of your planter-readers 
have noticed in their districts hundreds of moths 
flying about the coffee trecs during this blossom, 
and could tell me if they ever saw it before. They 
were seemingly after honey, making quite a din with 
their wi gs, but on watcling closer, the females were 
seen to be as busy as could be laying eggs, small 
green balls not so large as a pin’s head, on the young 
shoots of coffee, deposited singly, aud on tle under 
side of a tender leaf. The moth, to describe it 
roughly, was a yeHowish green color, clear winged, 
like a bee, with a black brush on the tail, about 1 
inch long in body, and 14 inches trom tips of wings. 
Now the larve of this will be no small siz, when 
full grown, and, if there are several to a tree, they 
will ‘‘gobble up” many pounds of leaves daily. As 
yet the coffee leaves are wonderfully free from auy 
insect pest. Can the wily lepidoptera bave made a 
mistake? I fear not! Is this to be another plague, 
though only for a season? It was the last straw 
that broke the camel's back. What with leaf-disease 
everywhere, borer within and caterpillar without, and 
coffee at 67s, things are not looking bright. 

6th April. Sourm WaINAD. 

{The creature alluded to is surely not a moth, but 
the bee-like beetle with which we are familiar 
enough in Ceylon, as abounding in blossom time,—LKp.] 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

The following is the text of the Bill adopted by 
the House Committee on Agriculture, at Washington, 
on February 13th, and subsequently introduced in the 
House of Representatives. A similar bill is far more 
wanted in India than fresh amendments of the Crim- 
inal and Civil Procedure Codes :— 

“A Bill to eularge the power and duties of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Be it enacted, etc,, that the Department of Agri- 
culture, established at the seat of Government of the 
United States, shall be an exeoutiye department, under 


the supervision and control of a Secretary of Agricult- 
ure, who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“Sec, 2. ‘hat there shall be in said department 
an assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be a 
practical agriculturist, and the several chiefs of the 
bureaus hereinafter named to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for a term of four years, who shall perform 
such duties as may be required by law or prescribed 
by the Secretary. 

“See 3. For the purpose of collecting and dissemin- 
ating all important and useful information concern- 
ing agriculture, and also concerning such scientific 
matters and industrial pursuits as relate to the in- 
terests of agriculture, the Secretary shall organise the 
following bureaus, namrly:—l. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural products, which shall include divisions of 
botany, entomology, and chemistry, the chief of which 
bureau shall be a practical agriculturist, who ehall 
investigate the modes of farming in the several States 
and Territories, and shall report such practical inform- 
tion as sball tend to increase the profits of the 
farmer ; respecting the various methods, the crops most 
profitable in the several sections, the preferable 
varieties of seeds, vines, plants and fruits, fertilizers, 
implements, buildings, and similar matters, 2, The 
Bureau of Animal Industry, to be in charge of a 
competent veterinary surgeon, who shall investigate 
and report upon the number, value, and con- 
dition of the domestic animals of the United States, 
their protection, growth, and use, the causes, preven- 
tion, and cure of contagious, communicable, or other 
diseases, and the kinds, races, or breeds, best adapted 
to the several s-ctions for profitable raising. 3. The 
Bureau of Lands, the chief of which shall Investigate 
and report upon the resources or capabilities of the 
public or other lands for farming, stockraising, timber, 
manufacturing, mining, or other industrial uses, and 
all powers and duties vested in the commission now 
known as the Geological Survey, together with all 
clerks, employes, and agents, and all instruments, 
records, books, papers, &c., are hereby transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Secretary 
may, through said bureau, institute such investigations 
and collect such information, facts, and statistics re- 
lative to the mines and mining of the United States 
ag may be deemed of value and importance. 4. The 
Bureau of Statistics, the chief of which shall collect 
and report the agricultural statistics of the United 
States, ‘and, in addition, all important information or 
statistics relating to industrial, educational, and agri- 
cultural colleges; to labour and wages in this and 
other countries; to markets and prices; to mode and 
cost of transporting agricultural products «and live 
stock to their final market; to the demand, supply 
and prices in foreign markets; to the locaticn, num- 
ber, and products of manufacturing establishments of 
whatever sort, their sources of raw material, methods, 
ma'kets, avd prices, and to such commercial and 
other conditions as may affect the market value of 
farm products or the interests of the industrial classes 
of the United States. And the Secretary is hereby 
authorized to estublish such divisions in this bureau, 
and to make such monthly or other reports as he 
shall deem most effective for the prompt dissemin- 
ation of such reliable information respecting crops 
and domestic and foreign markets as wil be of service 
to the farmers and other industrialists of the United 
States 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall here. 
after receive the same salary as 18 paid to the Secret- 
ary of cach of the executive departments, The salary 
of the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture shall be the 
same as that paid to the A-sistant Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, he salary of a chief of 
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bureau shaJl be the same as that paid to the Commissi- 
oner of Indian Affairs, 

“Sec. 5. Alllaws and parts of laws relating to the 
Department of Agriculture now in existence, as far as 
the samé are applicable and not in conflict with this 
Act, and only +o far, are continued in {ull force and 
effect.” —Madras Mail, April 12:h. 


A New Carsortic Powpsr.—A good formula of 
producing a new carbolic powder is given by a Berlin 
journal. Sixty parts of rosin and fifteen of stearine 
are melted together, and when the mixture has cooled 
somewhat, but still liquid, twenty five parts of carb- 
olic acid are added. Hight hundred parts of pre- 
cipitated carbonate of lime are incorporated with the 
mixture, and reduced toa pulverulent condition. ‘Lhis 
powder is intended for use in surgical cases, and may 
be applied with a sprinkler, and forms a good disin- 
fectant for general purposes. —Ci/ and Drug News. 

Tur Divi-Divi.—The Superiuterdent of the Go- 
vernment Farm, Khandeish, recently shipped a con- 
signment of Divi-Divi to the London market Divi- 
Divi is the fruit of a tree which has some resemblance 
to the tamarind. It is used for tanning purposes, 
and meets with a ready sale. The consigiment con- 
sisted of 14 cwts., and realized £10 7-1, or closeupon 
£15 the ton. From thissum, however, must be de- 
ducted t e charge for freight imsurance, brokerage, &c., 
a deduction which brougnt down the balance to 
£6177; which, at the rate of exchange at the time 
of the transaction, was equal to R83-l-l. The ex- 
penses of production in India had amounted to R29-7 ; 
accordingly the superintendent cleared a balance of 
R53-10-1. At these rates, for every ton of Divi-Divi 
sold in London the exportet might eount upon a 


profit of R80. The advantages of the cultiva'ion of | 


the Divi-Divi tree are that it’ will-grow in soil which 
_is sandy and contains little nourishment and is thus 
useless for average agricultural purposes, and that 
consequently, as may be imagined, the tree needs 
little attention and care. The demand in England 
can be reckoned upon as a fixed element,—Englishman. 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS.—The~* Presidenzy of 
Madras took the lead in India in the mater of 
Agricultural exhi itions. Opinious differ somewhat as 
to how far they were successful. Between 1855 and 
1860, several exh bitions were held in the distric’s ; 
Mr. Ronertson, Superintendent of the Goverament 
Farms, thinks ‘‘they appeared to have provedcon the whole 
as satisfactory as could reasonably have been expected.” 
Mr. Pennington, refering to exhibitions in Tinuevelly, 
said ‘‘the result (especially of the last) was far from 
encouraging.” Periodical Shows used to be held at 
Addavki in the Nellore district; and -the Revenue 
Board remark that ‘‘in the marked improvement in 
cattle resulting from these shows, exceptions are to 
be found to the general failure of such efforts in this 
country.” Mr. Robertson presents Government w'th 
a comprehensive scheme for helding five distr ct 
Exhibitions a year, till all the districts in the Madras 
Presidency shall have had thir turn, and then holding 
a large exhibition in the capital. On these it is 
proposed to spend R15,000 a year, K. 3,000 for 
each district. Tne Board propose one large north- 
ern exhibition, and one larg» southern exhibition 
to be held annually at a cost of R8,00 exch; the 
site or scene of the exhibitions to be somewhere 
near the line of rail, and central. They offer to send 
further details of their scheme, if required. Pe-haps 
a vombination of the two schemes would be hest, 
Let there be, in every year, an exhibition, the 
expenses of which are to be paid out of local funds 
and private subscriptions ; and let only such exhibits 
as have gained prizes at these be permitted, and sent at 
the expense of the Exhibition Fund, to compete at the 
great Northern & Southern exhibitions.—-Madras Times, 
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THe Latest ConsigNMEent of Government cinchona 
bark from the Nilviri plantations sent to England for 
the purpose of being manufactured into quinine, and 
not for sale in the open, has been valued by the 
brokers at Is. 6d. a pound. This is a considerable 
falling off, compared with prices prevailing a short 
time ago.—South of India Observer, 


Quinine, —Considerable discussion has taken place 
of late in the United States, upon the question of 
the advisability of re-imposing a customs duty of ten 
per cent on the salts of ciuchona, From present appear- 
ances, it is extremely doubtful if this can be accom. 
plished. It would b- only fair, however, to remove 
the duty on imported materials used in their manu- 
facture, and efforts in this direction should receive 
the encouragement of all physicians and pharmacists. 
In this connection we may mention that popular 
journals have lately published numerous complaints 
that the benefit to the consumer, which was expected 
to follow a reduction in the price of quinine, con- 
sequent upon removal of import duty, has not been 
expr-rienced as yer; that while the cost of quinine in 
bulk has greatly diminished, the price per grain, as 
paid by the consnmer, has hardly varied from what 
it was when the price in bulk was nearly three 
times morethan itis now. One result of this popular 
compluint has been the habit of buying quinine by 
the ounce for ‘family use.” It is very likely that 
harmful effects will sometimes follow the indiscrim- 
inate use of sulphate of quinine as a household 
panacea, and it is equally true that a very general 
advption of this custom would correspondingly dimin- 
ish the profits of the pharmacist. That this fact 
is appreciated may be inferred from the announce- 
ments published by some pharmcists in this neigh- 
bourhood of the price per grain for which they will 


furnish the article, whether in powder, mixture, or 


pill.—WNew Remedies. 


Manvre ror Tra Estates In THE Dun.—The Manager 
of the Dehra Dun lea Co.’s estates has a very inter- 
esting paragraph in his last report on this subject, 
worthy the attention of those who possess tea proper- 
ties in that district. Mr. Nelson writes :— 

Manure.—This is becoming year by year a more 
serious question, 50 cartloads are required to manure 
an acre; therefore to manure annually one-third of 
the entire area under plant (or about 298 acres) 
14,900 cartloads are necessary. The Co.’s cattlesheds 
supply about 4,000, the Zemindary villages about 
2,000 and I cannot now purchase more than about 
2,000 loads from surrounding villages. Miny young 
gardens have sprung up in the Dun since 1876, and 
this has not only enhanced the value of manure, 
it much more difficult to obtain. The 
ouly way I can see out of this difficulty, is to throw 
nearly the whole of the Zemindary into grazing lands, 
buy a large number of cattle, (all counted we have 


now only 182), build large cattle sheds, and keep a 


number of carts carting in rough grass into the same. 
at all seasons of the year when such is procurable 
Unless some arrangement of this kind can be 
made, it would he folly to go on increasing the 
area of the gardens. It may be objected to this 
that the loss in rents would not be compensated by 
the increase in the quantity of manure. To this I 
am not al present able to give a satisfactory answer, 


| but to me it is plain that either the tea must be 


sacrificed to the Z mindary or the Zemindary to the 
tea, as without manure the present results cannot be 
kept up.—/ndian Tea Gazette. 

So it is even on the rich volcanic soil of Java, tea 
must be manured. As cattle are expensive to keep on 
the higher estates in Ceylon, artificial manures must be 
used and the railway by cheapening transit will render 
this possible, Beach i om 


. 
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Gonnespondence, 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


INSECT- DESTROYERS. 
Ardallie Estate, Agrapatana, 
27th March 1882. 


Dear Srr,—I may now give you a description of 
an ‘‘insect-destroying apparatus,” one of the latest, 
inventions in America, that might be brought to good 
account here, if science is ever to help us in any 
way with the dreaded leaf-disease. 

The cotton-worm, Colorado beetle and other insects 
injurious to the cotton plant, may he destroyed 
either by sprinkling solutions of various chemicals, 
such as London purple, over the plant, or by dust- 
ing the foliage with various poisons in the form of 
dry powders. A number of appliances for showering 
the plants with tle solutions or powders have been 
introduced, but none have been constructed upon so 
large and complete a scale as some new machines 
shewn at ‘‘ Atlanta” for the first time. The largest 
of these sprinklers is automatic in action, may be 
easily moved by one horse or mule, and will thoroughly 
drench every plant in twenty rows at the same time, 

It consists of a horizontal triangular form of wood 
and iron supported on three wheels—one guiding-wheel 
in front ante two trailing-wheels beliind—a tank for 
the liquid, and a sprinkling device of novel form, 

On the top of the frame is erected a wooden tripod, 
or derrick, and from the centre is suspended near 
the top a barrel for holding the solution. 

A rope, pulley, and small windlass are also provided 
for lifting the burrel to its place. A rubber pipe ex- 


tends from the bottom of the barrel to the rear of « 


the machine, where it divides into branches ; each 
branch hanging down behind the machine and between 
every second row of plants, 

Thus, if there are twenty rows of plants to be 
sprinkled, there are ten branch pipes. The elevated 
position to the barrel gives a good head to the streams, 
and the motion of the apparatus over the ground 
keeps the solution agitated and prevents the mixture 
from clogging the pipes. ‘’he delivery-pipes that hang 
between the rows of plants at the back of the ap- 
paratus divide just above the ground into two branches. 

Inside the two branches are coiled springs that tend 
to keep the pipes spread apart, and at the end of each 
is a brass nozzle, designed to trail along the ground 
as the machine moves forward. 

The distance between the rows of plants is greater 
than the spread of these branch pipes, and, as they 
are dragged over the ground, they strike the stem 
of the plants on each side. 

The spring allows them to pass and then spreads 
them out again, so that each nozzle must pass close 
under every plant in its row. 

It has been found thut to destroy the insects, the 
spray must be driven upward from below the plant. 

This arrangement of the delivery-pipes and the fact 
that the jets are all delivered upward, accomplishes 
the purpose admirably, and is a most ingenious ap- 
plication of means to ends. The jarring of the elastic 
pipes against the plants also tends to scatter the 
shower of spray in every direction, and eyery plant 
and leaf is reached by the liquid poison. 

The nozzles used in this apparatus are of new form, 
that may prove of valne in o:her hydraulic machines, 

They consist of brass cups fitted with tight covers, 
having a small hole in the centre. The delivery-pipe 
enters this cup at the side next the bottom, and the 
water is carried round and pound the inside of the 
cup (ili it is filled, when the excess escapes upward 
iu Spiral or reflex jet. Tho machine examined was 
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in operation and of a small size, and thoroughly 
drenched every plant in twelve rows at one time, 

In practice, the barrels filled with the poison in 
solution are placed at convenient distances in the 
fields, and when one is empty it is lowered from the 
machine and either refilled and. hung on the machine, 
ov a fresh barrel is taken. In moying the machine 
on roads the horizontal form is shut up by sliding the 
parts of the form one over the other and clamping 
them in this position. 

The wheels and the upright tripod remain fixed, 
but they are sufficiently near together to enable the 
apparatus to pass through any ordinary farm-gate. 
All the materials are of the cheapest and most com- 
mon character consistent, with strength, and the ap- 
paratus can be readily made in #ny wagon-shop for 
a moderate sum of money. a . 

The apparatus for blowing dry powders over colton 
plan's consists of a horizontal triangle of wood, 
mounted on three wheels and intended to be drawn 
by one horse. o7 

Over the forward wheel is a hopper for holding the 
dry powder, and closed by a tight-fitting cover. 

Under the hopper is a small fan-blower, that may 
be connected by a ecrossed-belt with the axle of the 
leading wheel. At the top of this blower is an open- 
ing into the hopper with a second on the opposite 
side, so that the blast of the blower enters the hopper 
at the bottom on one side and passes out at the other. 
The motion of the machine over the ground drives 
the blower, and the blast of air it sends through the 
hopper takes up a portion of the powder and carries 
it to the discharge pipes at the rear of the machine: 
These pipes are of sheet-iron, and hang down between 
the rows of plants, so that three pipes cover six rows 
of plants, When the mac ine is driven over the field, 
the pipes discharge clouds of dry powder that e om- 
pletely cover any plant in reach. In a’ strong wind, 
when the machine is moved side to the wind, the 
number of rows covered may be much larger, as the 
wind blows the powder over the plants for some dis- 
tance, er 

Another and cheaper form of the same machine, 
and designed to discharge only one jet of powder, em- 
ploys a common hand-bellows attached to the hopper. 
In this case the machine is fastened to the har dle of 
a plow or cultivator, and the bellows is operated by 
the foot of the ploughman as he walks behind. {hese 
two machines, the automatic sprinkler and the rotary 
dust-blower, are the largest and most complete tools 
of their class yet brought out. They are admirably 
designed, and, at the same time, cheap and easily 
managed—rather unusual merits in large agricultural 
implements.—I remain, respected sir, yours faithfully, 
JAMES D. WATSON. 


THE SEASON AND CROPS. 
Matale East, April 7th. 

Dear Str,—In your issue of the 4th instant, you 
say in effect that the late superabundant and long- 
continued rains are chiefly, if not solely, the cause 
of the failure of blossoms, so far as the season bas 
yet gone. And I believe this opinion is held by 
many planters of experience. I think, however, it is 
not altogether the right one. 

Is it not rather to the increasing tendency of leaf- 
‘disease to prolong its attacks, fostered, in some degree, 
perhaps, by a long continuance of rain, that we 
owe the present scint appearance of blossom ? 

I look upon the rain as merely a subsidiary cause 


of this most discouraging result. 
The accompanying table of fipures, if it does not 
entirely prove my case, will, I think, go ‘very far 


towards doing so. 


Assuming that tho coffee is injuriously effected, 
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as far as the propagation of blossom is 
cerned, by the superabundance and imncessancy of 
the  yrainfall, taking it from the commencement 
of the year up to, say, the end of March, it will 
be seen from the table produced that there ought to 
have been a short crop here in 1878-79. Now, the 
fact is, it was the largest, by far, I have gathered 
since I took charge of this estate in 1876. And if 
there are any who hold that the superabundance and 
continuity of the rains that may fall in the latter 
months of the previous year also injuriously affect 
the propagation of blossom, I give additional figures 
to show that, even in this case, my theory is not 
materially impaired. As evidence of the fact that rain 
does not always predispose coffee trees to an attack 
of leaf-disease, whatever Mr. Ward may say to the 
contrary, I may state that I have never before seen, 
at this season of the year, so much of the pest as pre- 
vails here at the present moment. And we have had 
only one heavy, and two very slight, showers since 
the 6th of last month. You will observe from the 
table sent, that, although the quantity of rain for 
the first three months of 1882 was slightly in excess 
of that for the same period of 1877, the number of 
days on which rain fell was less by two. 
PLANTER. 


con- 


Table referred to in letter: 
Quantity of No. of days 


Crop, Bus. on which No. of 
Parchment. Rain fell. Inches. 

1877. 
January A ANG =_ 21 22°00 
February ... o94 — 1 10 
March _ 8 3°72 
Crop 1878-79 605 6,500 30 25°82 

1882. 
January = 15 21°50 
February —_— 10 3'85, 
. March — 3 4:14 

Estimated crop at this 
date including a blos- 

som uow in spike .,. 1,500 28 29°49 

1876. 
November ... — 20 21°89, 
December _— 24 19°67 
— 44 41°56 

1881. 
November ... — 25 14°62 
December _ 28 33°13 
_ 53 AT75 


April 7th, 1822. 


TEA PREPARATION AND EXPERTS. 
Maskeliya, 8th April 1882, 


DEAR Sir,—I wish some of our tea-experts, would 
tell us poor coffee planters the proper way of manu. 
facturing tea, how to wither the leaf when it 
comes in soaked with wet ; in trying to wither it, no 
end of leaves turn red—although it is thinly spread 
out, having plenty of air and light, I find it almost 
impossible to make good tea im vainy weather, 
We have a number of experts in the island. One 
says, ‘‘ wither the leaf charp off.” Another says, “ do 
it gradually in a natural way.” I say the natural 
way is the best. Why do not these gentlemen decide 
ainong themselves the proper way of manufacturing 
tea? I sometimes think they are afraid of tackling 
each other, not like us coffee men. We have it out.— 
Yours truly, HYBRID ASSAM. 


[In regard to tea even more than coffee, experts 
hold different opinions. One says ‘‘you cannot roll 
too heavily;” another, ‘‘roll lightly for the sake of 
the tips.” Apart from experience which is the great 
guide, we should tru-t the Indian tea-planter to give 


advice who himself turns out first-class tea. The 
difficulty of withering properly in very wet weather 
is a serious one. There are machines to dispel the 
moisture, but how far they have been successful we 
do not know.—Ep.] 


COCOA IN DOLOSBAGE. 


Yatiyantota, 13th April 1882. 

Dear Srr,—I notice in your columns a correspond- 
ence about the average number of seeds in Gang Warily 
cocoa pods, Having received a good many pods from 
that estate, I can give the averge of seeds in two lots 
received this year, as I kept a note of the number each 
time. The average number was 32 seeds to a pod. 
In one pod I counted 41 seeds, and I think my con- 
ductor got 45 in another, but this last I am not positive 
about. 

All pods I have received from Gang Warily have 
been in excellent condition and evidently collected 
with care. If-all transactions were as satisfactory 
as Gang Warily pods, I would be content.—Yours faith- 
fully. H. W. M. 


MR. WM. CARRY’S SYSTEM OF VAPORIZ- 
ATION. 


Sirx,—It has appeared in the Ceylon papers that 
one Mr. Storck was about to visit the island for the 
purpose of introducing his system of cure for coffee 
leaf-disease, the chief means being stated to be va- 
porization. I beg to inform you that that system 
has been carried on, on an estate in the Negombo 
district, for the last three years, for the purpose of 
destroying the ravages of the black, brown and red 
beetle, resulting * in double crops of coconuts of 
enormous size, the same being sold to the natives 
at very high prices compared with native produce in 
general. Upwards of a year ago I gave my plan in 
writing to a Colombo merchant, under the p:omise 
of secrecy, + and that the plan was applicable to 
the introduction of coffee cultivation. from the fact 
of coffee trees in the vicinity of cooly houses and 
bungalows on all the estates having responded to the 
vapor emitted on them, and which may be seen all over 
the country. Two gentlemen came to Ceylon many 
years ago and travelled over the country, visiting 
coconut estates in general, and when they returned 
to Colombo, they published in the Ceylon Observer 
the miserable condition of coconut trees all over the 
country, except those in the vicinity of houses and 
huts, failing to see a good tree twenty yards from 
the houses and huts. ; 


I certainly drank in every word of this stern re- 
buke, which I have never lost sight of. With regard 
to Mr. William Ferguson’s inquiry about the de- 
structive qualities of beetles, I may inform him that 
the small spear, the knife, the bellows, tobacco and 
sulphur are not required any more in the expalsion 
of beetle. Last year I mformed Mr. H. W. Green 
that I would give the plan to Mr. Saunders, Govern- 
ment Agent of the Western Province, his experience 
being general aid his influence so great that it would 
be productive of much good to the vast number of 
unyielding [non-yielding.—Ep. C. O.] coconut trees in 
hig province. But I have been unable to carry out 
my object, undergoing a severe attack of diarrhea 
and having lost the power in my right side. I feel 
better ; thanks be to God for his great mercies. 
WM. CARRY, Senior. — 


* The smoking of the trees, not the ravages of 
the beetles.—Ep. 

+ We heard: many years ago that the process was 
just one of fumigation.—Ep, 
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THE RED ANT NUISANCE: WHAT IS THE 
REMEDY ? 
15th April 1882. 

DeAR Srr,—-A friend mentioned to me that he saw 
a few months ago, in your valuable and interesting 
daily paper, a remedy for destroying the red ant, 
so common in the lowcountry on almost all fruit- 
trees, but he forgot what the remedy was. I did 
not see it myself, nor can I find it in the @'ropical 
Agriculturist, which L have carefully looked through 
from October 1851 to Mareh 1882, If you, or any 
of your numerous readers, can remember the receipt, 
I shall be much obliged if they will send it for pub- 
lication; or should any other of your readers know 
a remedy, I and others in the lowcountry will be 
under an obligation if they will give it. These red 
ants are not only a nuisance and expense, but they 
are the dread of the coolies; and no wonder, seeing 
they are so numerous, and their bite painful. They 
are as pugnacious as bull dogs, and quite as obstinate 
and blind in their attacks. I assure you, a consider- 
able amount of very strong language is used by the 
coolies when picking and handling; and, in the in- 
terests of morals, it is the duty of all, and especially 
our chemists, to try and find a remedy for this pest ! 
What they subsist on I cannot tell, though I fancy 
itis on the honeydew of the leaves. They are found 
ov, I think, every fruit tree in the lowcountry, and 
not only at the time of fruits but all the year round, 
and also on many trees not yielding fruit ; so that it 
is not the saccharine matter from the coffee cherries 
that attracts them. I cannot find any insects that 
they can use as milch cows, as the little black ants 
do the ‘‘mealy bug.” By-the-bye, these latter are 
doing harm to Ceara rubber trees, as I have observed 
hundreds on each leaf on the under-side, no doubt 
sucking out the juice; and the trees look miserable 
under the operation. The leaf is also subject to a 
blight, and about this time of the year, and, say 
from January, they seem to have it badly.—H. J. 

[We noticed this red ant nuisance in connection 
with our visit to the Udapolla Liberian coffee estate, 
and we recalled the history of the proposed remedy 
for ‘* black bug” in the days when that pest was as 
prevaleut and nearly as destructive as the leat fungus 
is now. The proposed remedy was the introduction 
of the red ants to estates worked by almost nude 
coolies ! No wonder, although the remedy was chavr- 
acterized as being almost as bad as the disease. ‘The 
whole histury of this formidable wasp-like red ant 
is worthy of careful investigation and record. We 
know that the red ants carry away and greedily de. 
vour the so-called ‘“‘ white ants” (termites), and as 
to their food generally we suspect it must be largely 
composed of insects. A few days ago we directed the 
pulling up of some withered sticks, ond they were 
covered not by ‘‘ white ants,” but by the big red 
fellows, which bite so furiously nnd so yenomouely. 
Their nests are common on the ‘dang’ trees in the 
Cinnamon Gardens, We are not able to recall the 
remedy alluded to.—Wp.] 


Gertinc Rim or Waite Anis.—When travelling. in 
Queensland, a gentleman in our company received a 
letter from a French lady in Port Darwin to the effect 
that the sugarcanes there had been destroyed by “les 
termites.” Ow friend was puzzled until we informed 
him that this was the scientific, as it ought to be also 
the popular name of the destructive insects known as 
‘white ants.” Recent accounts from the North Terri- 
tory of South Australia announce that the termites had 
been ‘almost overcome by the free use of lime and 
crossploughing,” 
in India and planters of cocoa and other loweountwy 
products in Ceylon. 


Cocoa in Trintpap.—The large shipments of cocoa 
last year only in part make up for the great de- 
ficiency in the last months of 1881, nor was all 
very good in quality, from the dismal November 
weather so interfering with the course of curing. 
The rains did also much harm in throwing down 
great numbers of flowers, which will cause a poor 
gathering of fruit for some months ahead; but after 
that the prospect is good, the same rains with sub- 
sequent showers having started fresh buds that pro- 
mise a fair crop in good season,—‘'rinidad Chronicle, 

A Wepa@w has been entered into the act levying dis- 
criminating duties on importations from countries west 
of the Cape of Good Hope, by the bill from the 
Committee on Ways and Means which abrogates the 
duty on tea and coffee produced in those countries. 
But why not attach cinchona barks to the bill? The 
discriminating duties paid on coffees, teas and cin- 
chona barks entered for consumption during the past 
three fiscal years were as follows :— 


Coffee. Tea. Cinchona Barks, 
1879 $13,218 $12,792 $15,958 
1880 29, 650 7,605 8,578 
1881 58: 8,927 8,724 
Totals .. $43,431 $29,327 $33,260 


—U. 8. Oil and Drug News. 

Foor AND Mourn Disease.—We are informed by 
Mr. Mark Charrock, farm bailiff to Messrs. Greenwood 
and Roberts, Rudholme Laund, Clitheroe, that he 
has found great benefit from the use of carbolice acid in 
cases of foot and mouth disease, ‘The disease broke out 
in aherd of 83 cattle, of which 13 were affected when the 
experiments with Calvert's No. 5 carbolic acid ap- 
plied by means of Calvert’s ‘‘ Vaporiser.” A fur- 
ther outbreak occurred two days afterwards, but 
from that time the spread of the disease was ar- 
rested, and the whole of the affected animals speedily 
recovered. ‘The success in this case was so marked, 
both with regard to checking the spread of the dis- 
ease and curing it, that an extensive trial of this 
remedy will probably be made,—Afark Lane Express, 
March 20th. 

ForREWARNED IS FOREARMED.—Planters and farmers 
throughout the district will do well to pay attention 
to the matter to which we now refer. <A gentleman 
riding along the Nebo road had his attention directed 
to a large patch or flock of locusts ; which were settled 
on one of the cane fields at the Palms estate, by 
his horse refusing to pass by the spot without exhib- 
iting signs of great fear. On alighting to make ex- 
amination he found that these insects in millions 
were depasturing on the cane of which every vestige 
disappeared as they slowly travelled along A close 
inspection showed that the locusts were in the early 
stage of developement and might easily be destroyed 
were proper measures adopted. But if they are allowed 


| to grow to maturity their spreading over the district 


| to the gentleman in charge of the Palms 


a fact which we commend to tea planters | that upon the re-appearance of this plague 


is a matter quite within the bounds of probubility 
and a more terrible scourge can scarcely be imagined, 
should they do so. We are informed thet mm their 
primary stage they may be swept up or covered with 
cloths or bags and destroyed, and we should suggest 
estate, as 
well as to any other persons who may be visited by 
these locusts, the desirability of at once taking steps 
to arrest the spread of these insects. If the locusta 


can be eradicated from the district, it will be well 
worth the expenditure of a sum of money on the 
work. The visitation alluded to took place before 


the recont heavy rain, which may possibly have effected 


the work of destruction, but in any case we trust 
our allusion to the subject will be borne i» mind so 
t may be 

| stamped ont, if possible. —Mackay (AN, ensland) 


| Standard, 
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Locan Sazes or Crncnona Bang seem to be now quite 
an institution. Mr. E. John has issued a programme of 
a very extensive sale of all kinds, the lots being no 
fewer than 92 in number. In consequence, the sale 
will commence punctually at 11-30 on Wednesday, the 
19th instant. Bids up to 25 cents can be at the rate 
of 1 cent; but over 25 cents the bids must be 24 cents; 
and over Ril, the bids must be not lower than 5 cents. 
Elbedde sends 120 bags, of which 103 are “beaten 
twigs.” St. Regulus sends 218 bags, and so forth; but 
Fankerton ‘beats a’,” as the Scotch say. The quant- 
ities ave represented in lb., and one lot includes 1,045 
Ib. of branch bark: the quantity from this estate bemg 
altogether over 1,800 lb. 

Cota Nurs.—Interest in this product has been re- 
vived by the reference in the last report from Kew. 
A correspondent, who sends us an extract from Cham- 
bers’s Jowrnal, enquires: ‘‘ Has it reach+d Ceylon yet? 
A native of Sierra Leone would probably thrive here,” — 
“‘Sir Joseph Hooker’s report on Kew Gardens, lately 
issued, contains an interesting account of the cola 
nut—the seed of the cola acuminata, a tree which has 
been very successfully propagated in the gardens, 
‘the cola nut is said to enhance the flavour of any- 
thing eaten after it, and is also said to possess extra- 
ordinary power, in allaying the pangs of hunger. It 
is, however, chiefly used as a luxury, and is in great 
demand among the natives of the Gambia, The trade 
in ibis nut has much increased of late years, and in 
1879 reached seven hunderd and forty three thousand 
pounds. The plant—a native of the Sierra Leone dis- 
trict—has been introduced into the West Indies and 
has been distributed from Kew among the Botanic 
gardeus in various parts of the world. ”—So long ago 
as 7th May 1879, we gave the following information 
in the Ubserver :— 

Cota Nuts.—Unitil the arrival of the paper promised by 
Mr. Christie on the cola nut of Africa we give the folluw- 
ing information on the subject:—It wis formerly described 
as several separate >pecies of Sterculia, a genus of plants 
ot which th. re are several species in Ceylon, one of then, 
the S. lcetida, bavine very vile stinking flowers, as its name 
imphes. It .s now the Cola (Sterculia) acuminata, Hors. 
and Bennet, and has been described as Sterculia graidi— 
fliva, niliva, macrocarpa, verticillita, and ot] ngifolia, and 
alsoas Lunania Bichy.—Under two of the above names Don 
in his Gardener’s Dictionary vol. 1. p, 51 gives the tollow- 
ing account ot it, showing that the tree and its nuts were 
well known m 1831 :— 

5 S. acuminata (Beaya. fl. d’ow. 1. t 24.) leaves oblong- 
acuminated, quite entire, smcoth, on long stalks; flowers in 
axillary panicles ; anthers in two rows, sessile; carjels 1-2- 
seeded, S. Native of the tropical parts of Africa particularly 
On ithe wesiern coast. Flowers white with spreading segmen s 
Caipel: usually 2, opposite from aboition. There are two 
yalelies ol the Cola, one with white, the other with redd- 
ish sceds. 

The seeds ot this species are known throughout tropical 
Africa by the name of Cola or Koa, They have long been 
celebrated by voyagers as posses:ing a hizh degree o value 
among the natives of Guinea, who take a poiticn of one of 
them before cach oi their meals, tor they believe them to 
enhance the flavour of anyihing they may subsequently eat 
or utink. ‘ihe seeds fu;merly were caid to be held in such 
high estimation among the natives of Guinea, that 50 of 
them were sutlicicnt to purchase a wife, but at present 20 or 
80 seeds can be purchased for a handful of cowsies, while 2 
or ihree tons of cowries would not purchase a perfect 
fem le at the presentday. We have eaten the seeds, they 
h.ve a very bitter taste; they are about the size of a 
Pigeon’s egg, ofa brownish colour ; they are supposed to pos- 
sers the same properties as Peruvian bark. 

Acuminated-leayed Stereulia or Cola. Olt, 1795 Tr. 40 ft. 

6 $. MAcKocARPA; leaves oblong, acumina'e, cutive, 
smooth, on long stalks ; flowers axillary, panicled; anthers 
in two vows, sessile? carpels 4-6, secded. S. Native of 
Guinea. Flowers white. Pods generally 2 from abortion, 
opposic. Vhe seeds of this ree ave also known under the 
nae of Cola in Guinea; they possess the same qualities 
as i.ose of Stereulia acunvmata. 
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Vie seeds are about the size of horse-chesnuts. | 
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Tur GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE CROP for 1882 is es- 
timated at 850,700 piculs.—Straits Times. 


Mepicinan Barks imported into the United States in- 
creased from 4,638,000 lb. in 1880 to 5,648,000 lb. in 1881, 


QuintnE 1N Nasa Cararru.—Dr. WN. Folliott, 
writing to the British Medical Journal, states that 
coryza or nasal catarrh may be cured in a few hours, 
if taken at the onset, or at most twelve hours after- 
wards, by the inhalation of a spray of sulphate of 
quinine. The solution used is made by dissolving 4 
yrains of quinine inan ounce of water, with just sufiici- 
ent dilute sulphuric acid to dissolve it, and scenting 
with any agreeable perfume. ‘The solution is injected 
up the nostrils in the form of a spray, with au ordin- 
ary hand ball spray producer in such a way that 
the quinine can be tasted at the back of the mouth. 
This is done every hour or oftener according to the 
urgency of the symptoms. He states that this remedy 
has been tried with success in hay fever, and that 
if nasal catarrh is of parasitic origin, as he strongly 
suspects, the action of quinine is at once apparent. It 
might be added that, even supposing catarrh to be the 
result of sudden change of temperature, the aciion of 
quinine in contracting the superficial capillaries would 
be quite as obvious, It is sumewhat surprizing that 
this property of quinine does not appear to have been 
tried for chilblaius in the itching stage, when the 
capillary vessels are dilated. [After this who knows 
(nose) to what uses quinine can be applied ? If it 
contracts the nose why not the mouth ?—Ep, ] 


Tue Enetise Tea Dury.—As England cannot pro- 
duce tea, the English tea duty is not protective at 
all, but is purely a revenue duty, and as such, is 
open to no objection except that it ancreases the 
cost of living to the multitudes who use it. What 
the writer wants is that Hngland, regarding India 
as part and parcel of herself, should protect Indian 
tea against China tea. A moment's consideration 
shows that for England to adopt such a policy, and 
protect Indian tea against China, would be an open 
departure from her irvee trade principles, and would 
seriously disturb all our relatious with China. It is 
probably too much to expect that our critics should 
consider the ruin they propose to inflict on the Chinese 
producers of tea; but they should at least face the 
fact that what they ask really is, that England should 
adopt a distinctly protectionist policy in favour of 
India and against China.—JSriend of India & Statesman, 
(We can understand and sympathize with a movement 
in favour of a reduction of the British tea duty all 
round from 6d to 3d, but to ask, as some of the Indi- 
an tea planters and Indian newspapers having asked 
for a reduction only of the duty as far as tea from 
India is concerned, is to ask for the reversal of prin- 
ciples which have long ago been accepted by all polit- 
ical parties and by the community, as true, fair and 
beneticial. We sincerely hope the state of the British 
revenue may speedily admit of the reduction by one- 
half of the tea duties, but that reduction will infallibly 
apply to all teas, whatever their origin. Duties axe — 
levied and are justifiable only so long as reyenue is — 
absolutely needed. In Britain, the day of distinctiye 
or protective duties is over. Sometimes the temptation — 
to retaliate on states which lay prohibitory duties-on — 
our products, the United States, for instance, and on : 
those which give sugar bounties, and so forth, is very — 
strong. But in any such action, it is the British con- — 
sumer who would first and chiefly suffer. In Ceylon — 
we need the Customs revenue, and indirect taxes are — 
easily collected, and their imcidence light. People pay 
them readily, who would denounce and evade right tax- — 
ation. They ought not, therefore, to be tampered with. — 
Nevertheless, if we also could carry out free trade — 
principles, we ought to do so.] 10. 
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ROOT-GRAFTING ROSES. 


It is probable that this way of increasing roses may 
in some cases be carried out earlier than the last week 
in February; but we do not usually get ow propagat- 
ing bed ready before this time, and genial temperature 
is required to insure prompt success. The dog rose 
grows abundantly in the hedges round here, and I have 
just grafted a quantity of the briar roots dug from the 
banks in the fields with pieces of rose shoots taken from 
the best hybrid perpetuals; and I shall be much dis- 


appointed, judging from previous experience, if the prin- | 


cipal part of those grafted roses do not flower this 
coming summer and autumn. The chief requisites of 
success are to obtain healthy roots of fair strength— 
pieces of roots will do—just starting into growth, and 
the scions or grafts should be obtained from dormant 
shoots of strong healthy plants; weakly shoots do not 
succeed so well. A sharp knife is an absolute necessity. 
A smooth cut should be made on the best face of the 
stock, and the scion cut to fit it; the two should then 
be bound together tightly with soft matting or raftia. 
I prefer the latter. The bark of the stock and scion 
should fit closely on at least one side. As fast as they 
are grafted they should be potted into large 60-sized 
pots if they are large enough, potting the stocks suftici- 
ently deep to bury the bottom of the graft, to exclude 
the air; this saves grafting wax or clay. Plunge the 
pots into a bottom heat of 75 degrees, in a close frame 
or pit, and shade from bright sunshine until the grafts 
are able to bear it without injury. I prefer sawdust 
for a plunging material, as it maintains a nice moist, 
steady heat.—H,.—Field. 


PLANTING AN ORCHARD. 


Some few years ago I planted about an acre with 
standard apples, pears, and plums. They have done well, 
but since planting out these standards I have planted 
about fifty or sixty trees on wire espaliers, and if ever 
I were planting an orchard again I would put it allon 
wire, for these reasons: I could put more trees on the 
game space, the fruit on the espalier is finer, and it is 
quite safe from the wind, which often completely strips 
the standards of the fruit when only half ripe. The only 
drawback to the espalier is the first expense, but this 
need not be great. The rails removed from the sleepers 
make capital end standards or straining posts; the inter- 
metliate posts have only to sustain the weight of light 
wires; there is nothing of the nature of a fence to 
resist cattle. They may be made of perforated quarter- 
inch iron bars, merely driven a couple of feet into the 
ground, as, after a year or two, when the trees have 
clothed the wires, the trees themselves will support the 
wires. This is what I would recommend: buy an old 
rail, say 16ft. long at the price of old iron; cut it into 
two lengths of 10ft. and 6ft.; get the smith to bore a 
dozen holes in the 10ft. length for the wires; sink it 
in the ground 3ft., leaving 7ft. above ground, and use 
the 6ft. length as a stay. There are no stones or 
anchor necessary for the 10ft. standard—it has only to 
resist the wind; but one of the wire holes should be 
made about an inch in diameter. and through this hole 
an iron bolt is driven for the head of the stay to rest 
on. For the foot of the stay a stone or slate laid flat 
about a foot below the surface, 
right angles for the point of the stay to press against 
like a half-open book, Wire is sold by weight, and very 
light wire would do. 
common copper bell wire would be as economical as any. 
The espaliers should run north and south for the sun ; 
if 7ft. high, about Sft. apart to admit the sun and 
air. 
currants» between each espalier. If a man 
the sight of an old rail, it is easy to plant a climbing 
ose to hide it. In planting an orchard see that you 

et young vigorous trees, not old stumps that have been 


and another stone at | 


I have not tried it, but I think 


There is ample room for arow of gooseberries or | 
objects to | 


| 


cut back for years, and also open roots, not stunted 
and clumped or pot-grown; also get trees from a colder 
county—the extra warmth and climate will bring them 
away. A single espalier should run east. and west, but 
rows of espaliers should run north and south. 

Pitgaveny, Elgin, N. B. J. Dunpar BRranver. 
—Ffield. 


HOP CULTURE ON THE NILGIRIS. 


In a recent issue we drew attention to the advantages 
to be derived to the hill settlement on the Nilgiris by 
the extended culture of barley, wheat, and other cereals ; 
and in this connection we would now desire to add the 
cultwe of hops. The late Mr. Melyor, of the Govern- 
ment Gardens at Ootacamund, was of opinion that hops 
would thrive and become highly productive under pro- 
per treatment on the Nilgivis, and he gave a preference 
to situations enjoying a somewhat milder climate than 
that prevailing at Ootacamund, and considered the land 
in the vicinity of Kotagherry and the eastern portion 
of the plateau generally very suitable for its cultiy- 
ation; but we believe there is nothing on record to 
shew that Mx. Mclvor’s recommendation was at any 
time carried into effect. An attempt to grow hops at 
the Lawrence Asylum Farm, Loyedale, vas made some 
two years ago, at the suggestion, we believe, of Mr. 
Batchelov, the present local manager of the Nilgiri 
Brewery Company, Limited, but proved unsuccessful. 
The report of that institution, while simply recording 
the failure, has not in any way placed on record part- 
iculars. This is all the more to be regretted, inasmuch 
as there are no data for combatting the causes which 
led to such failure. We may not, perhaps, be far wrong 
in concluding that the experiment was left in the hands 
of an experienced person. Be this as it may, it would 
have been interesting to have had all the information 
we could obtain on the subject for future guidance. 
Farming is a profession, and the farmer, if he desire 
to be successful, must bea man of general, and in some 
things—particularly agricultural chemistry—deep scientific 
knowledge; and in course of time ow local Agricultural 
College ought, we think, to be able to turn out a few 
such men, The mere fact of a failure resulting solely 
from want of experience in farming operations ought 
not to be adrawback. Climate, soil and certain situ- 
ations on the Nilgirvis, are adapted to the culture of the 
hop, and we shall be glad to see an efiort made in 
this direction. 

The Isle of Thanet was considered to be wnsuited 
to the perfect cultivation of the hop plant on account 
of its exposed situation, and the prevalence of cold nip- 
ping winds; but the experience of the last few years 
has shewn completely the fallacy of this opinion, and 
proved that with skill and care as good hops may be 
grown there as in any part of Kent; and we see no 
reason why a similar result may not, with time and 
perseverance, be obtained on the Nilgiris, and the hop 


become a staple article of production of those hills. 
Owing to the national predilection for, and the vast 


consumption of beer, the cultivation of the hop plant 
ought to be an object of the most careful and assiduous 
study in this country. True, hop-growing in England, 
in consequence of numerous contingencies, Las come to 
be regarded as a species of agricultural gambling, in 
which a great deal is staked by the farmer on the off 
chance of his having a good crop when generally there 


is a bad one. Chance it is and nothing more—like 
almost every other undertaking; but this alone ought 
not to be an obstacle to its culture. The hop will 


thrive on any land where good wheat can be grown— 
it prefers a deep soil, the deeper the better. A hill 
top is not favorable; a site should be chosen as much 
protected from cold winds as possible, and the selection 
made by the late Mr. Melvor of land in Kotagherry 
und on the eastern plateau of the Nilgiris is deserving 
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of attention. The Wurasian and Anglo-Indian Associ- 
ation might, at some future time, turn its attention to 
hop-farming on the Nilgivis—Madras Times. 


TREE PRUNING, 


The secret of obtaining a complete cure in all oper- 
ations requiring the removal of a branch, either living 
or dead, consists in cutting close to, and perfectly even 
with, the trunk. Many authorities have hinted at this, 
the cardinal principal of all pruning; but M. de Couval 
first clearly demonstrated its importance, while his dis- 
covery of the value of coal-tar or the refuse from gas- 
works as a covering for wounds made in pruning renders 
the application of his rule im all cases entirely safe. 

Formation of Wood.—The reason that a branch should 
be cut close and even with the trunk is found in one 
of the simple laws of plant life. It is known that sap 
has a double movement—that it mounts from the roots to 
the leaves, and returns again in an elaborated condition 
to the roots. Roots take up water from the soil in which 
there are various salts in solution. This water rises to 
the leaves; these absorb from the air and decompose 
carbonic acid gas, the basis of which is carbon, which 
combined with water constitutes the elements of wood. 
The sap thus elaborated by the leaves is carried down 
again in a liquid state, and is deposited, year after year, 
in the successive concentric layers of wood which form 
the trunks of all trees, with the exception of palms, 
yuccas, &c., which need not now be considered. 

It follows that a wound caused by the amputation of 
a branch must, in order to heal properly, be made per- 
fectly even with the trunk, that every part of its outer 
edge may be brought into direct communication with the 
leaves through the network of cells destined to convey 
the descending sap. Although this theory rests on one 
of the most elementary principles of vegetable physiology, 
it has not been applied before to practical forest manage- 
ment. The amputation having been made even with the 
trunk in the manner explained, new wood will soon 
appear, forming first round the top and sides of the 
wound, which is soon completely surrounded by the new 
growth; the wound is gradually healed over, and the 
decay of the trunk prevented. The time required for 
the complete healing of a wound depends, of course, 
upon its dimensions andthe natural vigour of the tree. 

The principle being established that large wounds can 
be. made without injury to the tree if care is taken in 
the manner indicated to prevent decay, it is easy to 
show the advantage of cutting off injured branches of 
any size. It is preferable to avoid, of course, the 
necessity of making large wounds by properly pruning 
trees when young. All foresters agree that trees should 
be trained when young, but De Courval has amply 
demonstrated by numerous remarkable specimens exhibited 


at the Agricultural Show of Paris, in 1861, and at the | 


Universal Exposition of London, in 1862, that it is 
beneficial, and often indispensable, to prune the oldest 
trees if care and judgment are used in the operation. 
He has clearly shown, too, that trunks so treated attained 
a larger size and a greater value in a. given time than 
those which, under similar conditions of growth, had 
been allowed to retain all their badly placed branches. 
I regret in this connection to difier from so eminent 

‘an authority as De Breuil, who gives the following rule: 
“‘Amputations must be performed in such a manner that 
the diameter of the wound shall not exceed that of the 
end of the branch.” Such a practice must, I believe, 
be disastrous, for whenever a branch of large size is 
amputated in this way, it is evident that a cavity in the 
trunk of the tree will sooner or later appear. 

It is only necessary to make the amputation even 
with the trunk and then cover the wound with coal-tar, 
to avoid all bad results. Although wounds caused by 
the amputation of small branches heal over in spite o 1 
the faulty methods of pruning generally employed, sucn | 
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operations are, nevertheless, attended with considerable 
danger to the tree. 
Experience and common sense show the objection to 
leaving any portion of an amputated limb, but there is 
greater danger in allowing stumps one or two feet long 
to remain on the trunk, a common practice even among — 
persons interested in the preservation of trees. These 
stumps, deprived of communication with the leayes, 
die, the bark falls off, while the stumps themselves 
remain like plugs of decaying wood driven into the 
trunk.—Sorestry. 


THE ALKALOID OF CUPREA BARK. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*‘ PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL.” 


Sir,—I am glad to observe from the concluding lines 
of your note appended to my last letter, that we have 
at least one point of agreement. Perhaps in time you 
will also recognize that if a compound is separable into 
‘‘erystals of pure sulphate of quinine” and “a mother- 
liquor,”’ it ‘‘can yield a crystalline sulphate which when 
isolated may be as levogyrate as quinine sulphate, and 
give no hydriodate of quinidine ;” for surely, ‘‘ pure sulph- 
ate of quinine,’ ‘when isolated,” fulfils these condi- 
tions? At any rate this is the sulphate we obtained. 

By stating in our article that we had not succeeded 
in obtaining the new base, we did not question Mr. 
Howard’s results; for that chemist did not describe 
homoquinine as present in all cupreas, and he might 
haye, and probably has, obtained it from some particular 
variety that had not then fallen into our hands. We 
have some reason for believing that Mr. Howard does 
not find homoquinine in the majority of the better 
sorts of cuprea, and so far therefore, we are simply in 
accord with him. That our statement might be con- 
sidered to cast doubt on the existence of his new 
alkaloid in cuprea barks generally, we do not deny, and 
I am even willing to emphasize this doubt, although 
I regret to find that I thereby put. myself at issue with 
Mr. Whiffen. That anything like 0°1 per cent of a new 
base, crystallizable from ether, exists in the majority of 
good typical cuprea barks, I do not at present believe ; 
and I await with some curiosity the fuller researches on 
the new alkaloid, or alkaloids, that the authors will 
probably publish. Only the abstract of Mr. Howard’s 
paper has as yet appeared; but in that certain definite 
characteristics of homoquinine are given. It will be 
interesting to see how far the base noticed by the other 
authors agrees with that of Mr. Howard in these char- 
acters of precision. 

At present Mr. Whiffen seems to attach chief im- 
portance to the levogyrate character of the base he 
has obtained, but unfortunately his statements regarding 
this property are not sufficiently explicit. He operated 
on the ‘ effloresced” sulphates of cinchonidine, quinine, 
and the new base; but he does not state the com- 
position of the effloresced sulphate of the new base, 7.c., 
the amount of water it retained, nor does he state the 
solvents used, although this is well known to greatly 
affect the angle. Mr. Whiffen gives for efioresced sulph- 


sulphate in alcoholic solution (a)j=191-47 and in acid 
solution (SO = 4 per cent of the sol.) (a)j=228°78. 
Effloresced sulghate of quinine is stated to retain 2 mole- 
cules of water, and, therefore, according to Hesse’s results, 
should give an alcoholic solution (a)j=187, and im acid 
solution 218°49; the latter number beimg again subject 
to variation according to the proportion of acid present. 
I refer to these points not with the intention of casting 
any doubt on Mr. Whitfen’s experimental observations, 
but to show the necessity for fuller details if chemists 
are to make any use of the numbers Mr. Whitten has 
published. C. H. Woop. 


Srr,—In Mr. Wood’s letter to your Journal last week 
notice that he admits a doubt as to the existence of 
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the new alkaloid in cuprea bark generally, although he 
believes in the homoquinine of Mr. Howard. 

There can be no doubt that the alkaloid I have 
described and homoquinine are the same substance, and 
that it is identical with the alkaloid described by Dr. 
Paul and Mr. Cownley. I can again assert that this 
alkaloid exists in some of the very finest samples of 
cuprea; and that its occurrence is more nearly the rule 
than the exception in modern importations of these barks. 

In my communication to the Pharmaceutical Journal 
of December 15th, I published the rotary angles of 
cinchonidine, quinine, and the new base, as determined 
under like circumstances, to show the relative position 
of the new alkaloid; for I am fully aware of the need 
of caution in expressing the result as well as in determ- 
ining the polariscope angle of any alkaloid. 1 pur- 
posely omitted all details in my preliminary note, but 
shall not fail to give such description in a further notice 
of this interesting alkaloid. 


Battersea. W. Greorar WHIFFEN. 


CINCHONAMINE; A NEW CINCHONA ALKALOID 
OBTAINED FROM CINCHONA ‘“CUPREA.” * 


BY M. ARNAUD. 
The first alkaloids isolated from cinchona barks in a 
state of purity were cinchonine and quinine, by Pelletier 
and Caventou, in 1820. Other chemists later on dis- 
covered two new alkaloids: quinidine, which is isomeric 
with quinine, and cinchonidine, isomeric with cinchonine. 
These alkaloids, the existence of which was at one time 
denied, then again admitted, were thoroughly studied by 
Pasteur. Pelletier and Carriol had announced the exist- 
ence, in certain barks, of an alkaloid which they named 
aricine. Hesse, in some late researches, confirmed the 
existence of this body and also the composition assigned 
to it. In 1872, Hesse discovered quinamine, and an 
isomer of it, conquinamine, in certain cultivated Kast 
Indian barks. Finally, Willm and Caventou obtained, 
by oxidizing cinchonine with permanganate of potassium, 
a new body: hydrocinchonine, which differs from cin- 
chonine only by having two atoms of hydrogen more. 
This is also the composition of the new alkaloid, of 
which I haye presented a report to the Academy of 
Sciences. The new -base differs completely, in its 
chemical and physical properties, from hydrocinchonine. 
I propose to call it cinchonamine in allusion to its 
relationship with cinchonine and quinamine. 

I ascertained the presence of cinchonamine in a very 
dense bark, of a deep red-brown, with resinous fracture, 
coming from the province of Santandar (United States 
of Columbia). This bark does not resemble that usually 
exported from those regions. Cinchonamine exists in 
this bark simultaneously with cinchonine, a fact which 
I aftirm. The proportion of these alkaloids is 0‘3—1:0 
per cent of cinchonine and 0:2 per cent of cinchonamine. 
In order to extract them, the bark is treated with mill 
of lime; the mixture, dried at the ordinary temperature, 
is exhausted by strong boiling alcohol; the latter is 
distilled off, and the residue taken up by an excess of 
dilute hydrochloric acid. The hydrochlorate of cinchon- 
mnine, but little soluble in the cold, crystallizes, while 
the hydrochlorate of cinchonine remains in solution. Upon 
this fact is based the method of separation. 

Cinchonamine is insoluble in cold water. If crystallizes 
from the boiling alcoholic solution in colourless brilli- 
ant and anhydrous prisms; from the warm ethereal 
solution, or on spontaneous evaporation, it crystallizes 
in fine needles. One part of the alkaloid is soluble in 
100 parts of ether, sp. gr. 0°720 at 17° C., and in 31:6 
parts of alcohol of 90 per cent. It melts below 195° 
C., and on cooling, becomes w transparent amorphous 
mass. Its alcoholic solution has 
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an alkaline reaction, 


. From Répert. de Pharm., 1881, 507. Reprinted from 


It is dextrogyre, the angle of rotation for the solution 
in alcohol of 93 per centis [a@)p = + 117:9°. The so- 
lutions of its salts are precipitated by potassa and 
ammonia. It completely neutralizes acids, forming salts 


which are generally but little soluble. Its taste is 
slightly bitter. The salts, in acid solution, are not 
fluorescent. 


The chlorhydvate, Ci9H24N2O.HCLH »O, crystallizes 
very easily in prisms or prismatic plates, but little 
soluble in cold water, much more so in water acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid. 

The chloroplatinate, (Ci9H2iN20O.HCl)2PtCla, is a 
bright-yellow, crystalline powder, obtained by precipit- 
ating a salt of cinchonamine in acid solution, by an 
excess of platinic chloride. The precipitate is nearly 
insoluble in pwe and in acidtlated water. 

The sulphate, dried at 100° C., (CigH2iN 20) 29H2.S04, 
very soluble iu water, crystallizes well from alcohol. By 
spontaneous evaporation of the alcoholic solution it is 
deposited in the form of an amorphous resin. 

The nitrate, a crystalline precipitate, is nearly in- 
soluble in dilute nitric acid. 

The hydriodate and the acetate are very little soluble 
in cold water; they are likewise crystalline. 

The sulphate is dextrogyre in acid solution, but the 
rotatory power of the alkaloid is greatly diminished, the 
angle of rotation being only [a]p = + 45°5° at 16° C. 

The results of the analysis of cinchonamine and its 
salts agree well with the formula Ci9H2iN 20, as well 
with CooH2iN20O. If the former formula be adopted 
(according to Skvaup) for cinchonine, the same formula 
must be adopted for the new alkaloid, since the two 
are distinguished only by two atoms of hydrogen. On 
the other hand, cinchonamine has two atoms of oxygen less 
than quinamine. The following are the analytical data:— 

Found (mean). Caleulated for CigH21N 2 0. 


Carbon .. 77:20 77:02 
Hydrogen 8:41 8:10 
Nitrogen... 9°30 9°46 


Oxygen .. 


For the chloroplatinate (Ci9H24N 2 O0.HCl) 2 PtCl4 there 
were :— 


Found. Required. 
Platinum 19°45 19°70 
Chlorine are 20°75 21:20 


—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


CassavA.—According to the Scientific American (De- 
cember 31, 1881, p. 415), a company has been formed 
in Philadelphia to extract glucose from cassava root, 
which is said to yield about twenty times as much as 
corn, or at therate of 21,000 pounds the acre.—Pharm- 
aceutical Journal. 

Haytr.—The Consul’s report from Jacmel, recently 
published, gives a wretched description of the condi- 
tion of Hayti. ‘‘ Agriculture,’ he says, ‘‘is in a 
most primitive state; indeed, everything is left to 
nature. Horticulture is unknown. By experiments 
made by myself since I have resided here, it is amply 
proved that nearly every kivd of vegetable can be 
successfully cultivated in the rich soil. There are no 


inanufactures in this district. ‘There is a salt pan 
within fifteen minutes’ ride from this town, where 
suflicient salt for the district could be made; and 


yet the inhabitants prefer to pay 2s. 6/7. a bushel duty 
for the imported salt than to work the resources at 
hand.” On the question of the import trade the 
Consul writes :—‘‘ The American maket is pushing the 
Kpglish closely, and from time to time travellers for 
Americin firms come round, enqtire into the state of 
the market and the changes necessary, and at 
meet the demand. On the other hand, the 
merchants leave the tield pen, 
months’ residence here | 
mercial traveller, representi: 
in this town,” 


once 
English 
and during an eight 
ave only com- 
‘a tirm io 
/ India, 


seen one 
Belfast, arrive 
-Colonies a 
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Coppice intended to shoot again should not be cut when 
it shows a tendency to “bleed,” as the excessive loss of 
sap exhausts the stools and renders them barren.—Forestry. 

CanumBa Roor.—At the drug sales this month, a large 
quantity of false calumba root (Cosciniwm fenestratum) 
was offered. This drug seems of rare occurrence in the 
market, not having been observed apparently since it 
was noticed in this Journal, in 1850 and 1852. In 
September in the latter year eighty bales appear to have 
been offered. In Ceylon it is highly valued as a tonic and 
anthelmintic, the knotty part of the stems being used. 
Tt also appears to have been imported, under the name 
of ‘calumbad,” or ‘‘columbo root,” in 1694, when a 
pamphlet was published by a doctor of medicine, of 
London, ‘“‘shewing its admirable virtue in curing the 
gout and easing all sorts of rheumatical pains.” Japanese 
star anise also still continues to be oftered. The cuprea 
bark which yields Arnaud’s cinchonamine has been noticed 
in the market this month, mixed with other varieties 
of cuprea bark.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

CincHona.—In a note to the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Mr. T. Christy states that the greater quantity of the 
fine quill calisaya bark which has been cultivated in 
Bolivia during the past few years goes chiefly to Ger- 
many. He states also that the planters find that some 
varieties of cinchona, especially the verde variety, yield 
much more bark than others, and hence it pays the 
planter better to cultivate these rather than the trees 
which yield less bark and grow more slowly, but afford 
a greater percentage of quinine. The natives, he states, 
judge of the quality of the bark by the colour of the 
leaves and the vems in them. He has succeeded in 
obtaining seed of the better kinds, which he is given 
to understand yield a larger percentage of quinine than 
even the ledgeriana, and these have been obtained from 
the district whence Ledger obtained his seed.—Ibid. 

Macr.—In the Pharm. Zeitung (1881, No. 74), Mr. 
A. Tirsch describes a kind of mace, called Bombay mace, 
which, he states, is occasionally found in the market, 
but which differs from ordinary mace in several part- 
iculars. The lobes are longer and thinner, the colour 
of a dark red-brown, and on the inside it has adhering 
to it a thin parchment-like crumbled membrane never 
found in true mace. The epidermal cells are twice as 
high, narrow and radially elongated,—the cells of true 
mace being low and tangentially elongated,—and show 
well the cellulose reaction with iodine and sulphuric 
acid. The oil cells are very numerous, oval, somewhat 
radially clongated, often in groups of two or three, and 
contain a dark yellow usually resinified oil, and some- 
times a brownish resin. No mention is made of aroma, 
so that it is not possible to say whether or not this 
product is obtained from M. malabarica.—ibid. 

RemarnwacLe Sitver Fir.—Any tree that has attained 
a height of 144ft. in Britain, may, I think, be fairly 
entitled to be considered remarkable. Such was the 
height of a silver fir cut down on Saturday, September 
17th. 
ably the loftiest tree in Britain), and formed one of a 
group of nine silver firs, standing on rather an elevated 
level piece of ground. The site is fully exposed on the 
north-east side. Its dead withered top has been con- 
spicuous in the group for several years, and it was evident 
from the appearance of the tree that it was gradually 
dying from the top downwards; doubtless, however, the 
severity of last winter hastened its death. The belt is 
quite sound for about 60 ft. up, where it divides into 
two heals. Although it was the highest tree in the 
group, it was by no means the finest and bulkiest’ speci- 
men, as it only girthed 10 ft. 10in. at five feet above 
the ground, and contained about 350 ft. of timber; 
whereas the largest tree measures 15 ft. 3 in. at five feet 
up, and contains between 400 ft. and 500 ft. of timber ; 
its height is 138ft., and ib is still in full healthy vigour. 
The age of the group I should guess to be nearly 200 
years old,— Gora Berry, Longleat.—orestry. 
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| all our shoots in this way. 


It was the highest tree in Longleat Park (prob- | 


AmerRIcAN Pracnres.—We learn from an interesting 
pamphlet on the Garden Farm Lands of the Peninsula, 
that from the best information obtainable there are 
about 5,000,000 peach trees of all ages between the 
Delaware and Chesapeake, and the Brandywine and 
Cape Charles. These trees cover 50,000 acres of the 
best and most productive land, enonzh to make 500 
farms of 100 acres each. Represented in money, there 
is an aggregate invested capital of 2,750,000 dol. From 
the official reports there were shipped in 1871, by 
rail, 2,456,876 baskets; by water, the number is 
estimated at 543,124 baskets; making an aggregate 
of 3,000,000 baskets. But all the peaches are not 
exported. Many are canned and dried. So far as 
known, there are six canneries in Delaware, and, 
perhaps, ag many in Maryland, turning out over 
1,000 000 cans of fruit.—Australasian. 

Tue suggestion that the slopes of railway embank- 
ments might be profitably utilized by planting them with 
trees has several times been made in these columns, 
and in the United States the experiment has been tried, 
we believe, with great success. A correspondent of our 
contemporary, Land, raises an objection to this, which, 
however, appears hardly worth considering. He says that 
during the fall of the leaf the drifting of leaves along 
the line would seriously impede the power of the passing 
engines by preventing the wheels from ‘“ biting” the 
rails, thus causing the engine to slip. It is quite poss- 
ible that for two or three weeks during October there 
might be a sufficient collection of fallen leayes to have 
some such effect, but the leaves would soon get dis- 
persed by the wind, while at best the objection only 
applies to deciduous trees, which in most situations 
would be better replaced by Scotch firs or larch. We 
hope this objection will not deter railway companies 
from carrying out what we consider a very valuable 
improvement.—Forestry. 

Kerpinc Grapes.—The system of keeping grapes over 
the winter, with a piece of wood attached to the bunch 
and its end in a bottle of water, is too generally practised 
to require. comment; but, surprising to say, some have 
complained that by this method the fruit becomes deteri- 
orated in flavour. Our own experience is exactly the 
reverse ; in fact, after the fruit has hung a few months, 
the flavour has become more sugary and in every way 
pleasanter. The preparation of the fruit, by early and 
thoroughly ripening it, has more to do with successful 
keeping than anything else. Some prefer leaving a piece 
of wood an inch or two long beyond the bunch; this 
we never do, but have always cut pretty close to the 
bunch, and often rub the cut with styptic, so that 
evaporation cannot take place. This year we treated 
Last year the berries were 
plump and in good eatable condition to the 1st of June. 
We have tried to keep them in all sorts of structures, 
both in light and in darkness, but never found much 
difference under either condition. 
all the shelves were filled with apples and pears for a 
considerable part of the season, Lady Downes always 


kept admirably. This was over a stable where the temp- — 


erature was very even, and no fire heat ever employed. 


Probably the best position we ever employed for such a — 
purpose was a cupboard of a dwelling-house, kept close; 
there Alicantes were always extra good till May. Last 
we bottled a number of bunches with the wood — 
left beyond the bunch, that between the bunch and the vine ~ 
being cut closely off, and no perceptible difference was 


year 


the result. The kinds were Gros Colmar and Barba- 


rossa, but they were used before the end of February, q 
We have proved © 


and were not tested like the others. 
again and again that when the roots are in a sweet 
healthy soil, not soured by heavy applications of manure, 
the keeping has been of the highest order. Ripening 


is supposed by some to be complete when colouring is 
finished, but heat and air are wanted long afterwards.— 


A, T.—Field. 


(June x, 1882. 


In a fruit room, where ~ 
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THE JAMAN TREE. 


10 THE EDITOR OF THE *‘ MADRAS MAIL. ” 


Sir,—About three or four years ago, au article 
appeared in the Agricultural Gazette, intimating the 
result of some experiments said to have been made 
by a gentleman in the north of India, with the jaman 
or ‘‘jumblam” fruit, and stating that he had succeeded 
in making an excellent wine from its juice, but no 
notice appears to have been taken of this in these 
parts where the jaman tree is to be found in every 
avenue and tope, and the fruit during the month of 
August, particularly in the Mysore country, is found 
rotting in heaps on the roadsides, and the side drains 
are black with them. ‘he fruit contains an abundance 
of saccharine matter, and distillers would, I think, 
find it an efficient substitute for jaggery in the manu- 
facture of spirits, the supply being almost unlimited, 
and the only cost to be incurred would be that of 
collecting and carting it. The seed of the fruit is 
highly astringent, as is also the bark of the tree, 
and perhaps the latter would answer as a tanning 
agent; but I have not heard of its ever having been 
used for the purpose.—Yours, &e., ANgro Inpran. 


THE RAIN-TREE, 


Some travellers in South America, in traversing an 
arid and desolate tract of country, were struck (says 
Land and Water) with a strange contrast. On one 
side there was a barren desert, on the other a rich 
and luxuriant vegetation. The French consul at Loreto, 
Mexico, says that this remarkable contrast is due 
to the presence of the V'amai Caspi, or the rain-tree. 
This tree grows to the height of 60ft., with a diameter 
of 3ft. at its base, and possesses the power of strongly 
attracting, absorbing, and condensing the humidity 
of the atinosphere. Water is always to be seen dripping 
from its trunk in such quantity as to convert the 
surrounding soil into a veritable marsh, It is in summer 
especially, when the rivers are nearly dried up, that 
the tree is most active. If this admirable quality of 
the rain-tree were utilised in the arid regions near 
the equator, the people there, living in misery on 
account of the unproductive soil, would derive great 
advantages from its introduction, as wellas the people 
of more fayoured countries where the climate is dry 
and droughts frequent.— Australasian. 

[We doubt a good deal of this.—Ep. T. A,] 


PLANTING RAILWAY EMBANKMENTS. 


Some objections or restrictions which apply to the 
rearing of timber on railway embankments, briefly in- 
dicated, are :— 

1. The risk of windfall. 

2. The risk of fire. 

8. Lodgment of fallen leaves against the rails. 

4. Hindrance of view over the adjacent country. 

1. All trees of a large timber size are exposed to 
the danger of being overthrown by the strong winds 
of winter, blowing generally from a westerly direction. 
Those certainly which haye grown up from their earliest 
youth in constant exposure to the wind become in a 
measure windproof; but no development of the roots, 
and no feasible precaution, will ensure perfect stability 
against severe storms. Sometimes, even though the roots 
remain firm, the force of the wind will tear off large 
branches, or even snap the trunk in two. A tree grow- 
ing on the outward slope of a railay embankment, 
which had attained the moderate height of only 50 ft., 
would always, or nearly always, considerably overtop the 
level of the metals, and, if rooted in the upper part 
of the embankment, would reach higher than the tele- 
graph wires, The unregulated fall of such trees might 
do damage, and interrupt the traffic or communication. 

211 


Large trees on the bank of a railway cutting would in 
a still higher degree menace the traflic and the telegraph 
wires. In general trees fifty or more feet in height, 
especially on the west side of a line running towards 
north and south, either in a cutting or in an embank- 
ment, would add to the danger of travelling on a dark 
night ina high wind. These considerations would limit 
the age of trees on railway embankments, and would 
be prohibitory to the production of strong timber. The 
trees would often have to be cut down in their thirtieth 
or fortieth year as a measure of precaution, and it 
would probably be convenient to treat them as coppice 
with a cycle of from fifteen to thirty years. Fruit trees 
too might be cultivated, even to an advanced age, with- 
out their attaining any dangerous height or bulk. 

2. The risk of fire kindled by sparks from the loco- 
motive is peculiarly attached to pines and other coni- 
ferous trees in dry weather, and especially in hot sum- 
mers. Broad-leaved trees, when bare of their leayes in 
winter, are not entirely exempt from the same danger ; 
but in their case the danger is not nearly so great. 
In North Germany such fires have occurred so frequently 
among pines (Pinus sylvestris—Scots fir) that it is now 
an ordinary precaution where a railway skirts or inter- 
sects a pine forest to interpose a belting or narrow strip 
of birch or some other leaf tree. This birch {safeguard, 
being in leaf and green, will not bwm in the summer- 
time, and serves to intercept the sparks which other- 
wise would have ignited the resinous and highly in- 
flammable pines. The same precaution has to be ob- 
served, even along the more frequented highways in pine 
forests, against the incautious disposal of burning to- 
bacco or matches. In England the danger would per- 
haps not be so great nor so regularly recurrent; but at 
intervals of several years there comes occasionally a 
summer of scorching heat and long-continued drought. 
Such a season wuuld endanger the pines and firs which 
might have been reared on the railway embankment. 

3. The third objection indicated has aiready been 
referred to in these columns. 

4. The fourth objection hardly needs amplification, 
but seeks to give prominence to the desire of tourists, 
farmers, foresters, sportsmen, and most travellers to see 
the country through which they are passing. 
—Journal of Forestry. 


THE COFFEE AND SUGAR PRODUCTS OF 
GUATEMALA. 


A correspondent of the New Orleans Democrat, 
writing from Puerto Livingston, Honduras, says there 
are quite a largenumber of American planters, chiefly 
from Mississippi, located there, and that the country 
is making rapid commercial progress. He adds: 
““New York and Philadelphia are making strenuous 
efforts to secure this steadily increasing inter-tropical 
traffic. ‘Their merchants have already sent drummers 
to the ports that lie along the coasts of the Carib- 
bean sea and the Bay of Honduras and the Mosquito 
Gulf. The growing coffee trade of Guatemala has 
attracted the serious attention of the busiuess men 
of the North; and it seems that they have determ- 
ined to wrest it from their transatlantic rivals, 
Besides the increasing production of sugar in British 
Honduras, the colonists have begun the manufacture 
of a cheap rum—from the lowest grade of molasses— 
that is susceptible of being greatly improved, such 
is its peculiar flavour and purity; the American 
planters of Punta Gorda do not hesitate to assert 
that it can be made to equal, if not surpass, the 
celebrated rum produced in Jamaica, and which has 
for such a long period been an important article of 
commerce. ‘They inform me that this rum and their 
higher grade molasses is so greatly esteemed in Eu- 
rope that together they about pay the entire expenses 
of running their plantations,”—Rio News, 
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three or four districts, say a few leaves in air-dried 


ENQUIRY AS TO THE BEST MODE OF RETAIN- 
ING ‘“‘TIP” IN MANUFACTURE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘INDIAX TEA GAZETTE, ” 


Str,—May I be permitted to reply to the above 
enquiry which appeared in your issue of September 
26th last. It will befound that the shorter the time 
in which the leaf is rolled and dried, the fresher and 
brighter the tip, and the better the liquor, The tea 
leaf, in order to assume a condition that it will 
retain its valuable properties, has to be rolled up and 
dried; during the process of rolling and drying it 
cannot gain anything to enhance or increase these 
properties, but in proportion as these operations are 
prolonged, so are these properties lessened and dis- 
sipated. Six minutes is ample time for rolling the 
leaf, and from 10 to 12 minutes for drying it; and 
a machine which can efficiently roll one maund of 
leaf at a fill in six minutes, is to be preferred, and 
will give: a better result than one which can roll 14 
mds. of Jeaf at a fill in nine minutes. To prove 
that tea leaf can be rolled, and rolled well, in six 
minutes, I annex copy of a letter from Mr. H. L. 
Crossman, Manager Mim Company, to Williamson, 
Magor & OCo.; and I may add. that in order to 
enable the leaf to be rolled in the minimum time, 
and each fill of the machine to be subjected to the 
same amount of rolling action, these Centrifugal Kin- 
mond Rolling Machines which Mr. Crossman’s letter 
refersto, have this year had attached to them a 
pressure Indicator and a work Indicator. The first 
shews the exact pressure on the leaf, and the second 
the number of revolutions of the plates,—the two 
together giving a complete index of the rolling action 
given to the leaf. 

London, October 19th, 1881. K, 
Copy of letter from Mr. H. L. Crossman, Manager, Mim 
Tea Company, to Messrs. Willtamson, Magor § Co, 

Machinery now in full swing; all hand rolling 
stopped: a most perfect success: 1 maund of leat 
in six minutes: the best machine ever invented. I 
am perfectly charmed with its work, and will send 
samples of tea made by it in a few days: no hand 
rolling can compare with it, Engine splendid, and 
does the work well. I have been repaid for my hard 
work in getting all in such tip top order. 

Mim, 10-9-81. (Sd.) H. L. Crossman. 


THE PROGRESS OF INDIAN TEA IN 


AUSTRALIA, 


Mr. J. O. Moody, of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
James Henty and Co., Melbourne, in a letter to us 
dated the 10th October last, writes as follows :— 

You will see by the two papers I send you, Argus 
5th October and Age 6th October, that a strong agit- 
ation is going on, in favor of an Adulteration Act 
for the colony, and which I hope, when passed, will 
shut out agreat deal of China rubbish that at present 
floods this market. 

Messrs. Cosmo Newbery and Frederic Dunn, whose 
names are so freely used, are analytical chemists con- 
nected with the Laboratory of our Industrial and 
Yechnological Mnseum, the former as Superintendent, 
and the latter as his assistant. These gentlemen have 
for some years past devoted considerable attention 
to the analysis of tea, and are well up in the subject. 
The large exhibit (some 500 different samples) shown 
at our Melbourne International Exhibition, and of 
which Mr. Newhery was Superintendent of Juries, 
placed at their disposal for analysis, and probably 
gave them opportunities uuequalled by any previous 
investigators into the chemical analysis of teas. 

You could aid their investigations by procuring for 
them samples of your different growths of tea from 
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condition only, that isto say, having passed through © 


no manufacturing process, and a few samples of the 
same kinds manufactured. Have these samples care- 
fully marked with all particulars and the time of 
picking, &e. 

Some of your planters would probably be glad to 
furnish samples for the sake of the investigations it 
opens up, and the practical information it may give. 
Ceylon has already furnished some samples which 
are being analysed. I may mention that there is 
difficulty in getting the air-dried leaves over in a 
sound condition, but with a little care this can be 
managed. Perhaps packing loosely between Swedish 
filtering paper (procurable at any chemist’s) would 
prove a good plan. 

With regard to the request made by Mr. Moody 
for samples of the different growths of tea from our 
various tea districts, we trust our readers will heartily 
respond to the call. 
free of cost all samples intended for Mr. Moody sent 
to this office. The teas should be carefully packed 
in tea lead and soldered down securely. As they are 
intended for the purpose of analysis, from 5 to 6 ounces 
should be sent of each kind.—Indian Tea Gazette. 


COCOA CULTIVATION IN DOLOSBAGE, 
CEYLON. 


It appears that the monster pod of cocoa, recently 
shewn in Colombo as the produce of an estate in 
Dolosbage West, was gathered from a tree of about 
eight years old, growing in the same field with old 
coffee, not in any way superior to many others about 
it, but on the contrary perhaps less well grown than 
others. These trees have had, it appears, no special 
cultivation, and with regard to manuring they only 
received their due share when the coffee was manured, 
The soil on which it was produced is of a medium 


We will be happy to forward — 


quality and character, but we may mention that the — 


particular tree from which the pod was taken, as 
well as others in the vicinity, had had the benefit 
of partial shade from large jak trees growing at 
intervals amongst the coffee. 

At the present time there are on the same tree 
from which the giant pod was taken, a number of 
others nearly as fine. One of these growing close to 
where the big pod was taken from, is about three 
quarters grown, and promises to be as large as the 
other. There are also a number of other trees in 
the vicinity having some very fine pods, which would 
appear to weigh from one to two pounds each, glad- 
dening the eye of the proprietor as he watches the 
development of this interesting and promising new 


* cultivation. 


No doubt the cocoa tree is in its earlier days 
somewhat capricious in its growth and development, 
looking for certain conditions without which it makes 
but poor pregress, but when once fairly established 


‘in the ground it appears to be hardy enough, and in 
its after growth it may be left pretty much to its — 


own devices and the aid which nature is prepared 
to give it. What it does require, however, to in- 
duce a good deveiopment, are fairly deep soil, partial 
shade, and sheltcr from strong winds. So far as ex- 
perience yet goe:, it would appear that it thrives 


better asa mixed cultivation with other produce than ~ 
By — 


in fields devoted especially to its own growth. 
the little cultivation in after life required by it: by 


its constant and prolific bearing, it holds out excellent — 
prospects to the planter under suitable conditions, 
It would appear as 
though it were well suited for native villagers in the — 


when it is bound to pay well. 


oy 


plots of ground about their dwellings, and might well 


be taken up in preference to the cultivation of Liberian 
coffee.—C. Times, 
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ORANGE CULTIVATION. 

The length of time that an orange tree takes tO 
come into bearing is not so great ay many people im- 
agine. Judging from experience, we believe that in 
this climate an orange tree, growing in moderately good 
soil and kept free from weeds, would not asa gen- 
eral rule take longer than seyen years to come into 
bearing from the time of planting the seed; but an 
orange plant of considerable size can be transplanted 
without so much risk as most other trees, and if 
there were nurseries where well-grown orange plants 
could be bought, an orange orchard might be planted 
with a reasonable prospect of getting a crop in four 
years. The time of bearing could also be shortened 
by grafting bearing wood from an old tree upon a 


young one, but grafted trees do not grow so large 
nor live so long as trees that haye not been so 
treated, 


As there is likely to be a demand for orange plants 
before very long, it might be profitable even for 
those who have not land for an orchard, or who, 
having land or the means of procuring it, have not 
patience to wait for a crop of oranges, were they 
to make nurseries in the meantime for the purpose of 
selling the plants. We, however, warn any who may 
intend so doing that they must make up their minds 
to having very many of their young plants bitten off 
and destroyed by crickets, There is nothing for it 
but planting more seed, but we have learned by ex- 
perience that by perseverance the difficulty of establish- 
Ing an orange nursery can, in spite of the crickets, 
be overcome, Orange nurseries are not singular in 
requiring perseverance in spite of repeated failures, 
After the orange plant is too hard for the crickets to 
destroy it, it seems to have fewer enemies than most 
other cultivated plants. ‘The leaves are liable to be 
devoured by the caterpillars of two or three species of 
butterflies, but not, apparently, by the caterpillar of 
any kind of moth or hawkmoth, nor is the wood of 
the tree, so far as we know, liable to be attacked 
by any kind of borer. 

The orange tree never grows very large, as it does 
not increase much in size after it begins to bear, but it 
lives to several hundred years old, and the fruit is said 
to improve instead of deteriorating with the age of the 
tree, there being fewer seeds and fewer divisions in 
the fruit of old trees than in the fruit of young ones. 
An orange plantation, once established, will there- 
fore last for generations, Liberian coffee, cocoa, tea, 
and other new products are all very good in their 
way, but for a small piece of land situated at no 
hk distance from Colombo, oranges would probably 

e found to be much more profitable. The orange 
is not the only fruit that might be grown with pro- 
fit in such a situation, but the orange tree is more 
rolific in fruit than any other, and the fruit keeps 
resh for a longer time after being gathered from the 
tree than any other, and it is these advantages that 
make the orange, as a fruit used in a raw and un- 
prepared state, of more commercial importance than 
any other kind.—C, Messenger. 


CAWNPORE EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 


The experiments recently tried on the Cawnpore 
Experimental Farm have been of a more than ordinarily 
practical character, Two sets of experiments in deep 
ploughing and inversion of soil were tried, and though 
they were perhaps not quite conclusive on all those 
points on which information was desired, they were 
at least perfectly conclusive as to the general advant- 
age accuring from deeper cultivation than at present 
obtains in Indian, Over eight experimental plots of 
200 square yards, portions of which were carefully | 
irrigated, and other portions left unirrigated, the | 
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following were the average results per acre, the crop 
being sorgo grown as a green crop :— 


Outturn of green crop 114°13 maunds, 


Cost of cultivation Te aoe R14 40 
Value of produce 3309.08 
Profit per acre : yy oe L8 


With cotton similarly treated, the results were— 


Outturn of cleared cotton 291 pounds, 
Cost of cultivation R13 V4 10 
Value of produce Og LOD 
Profit per acre » 46 Il 9 


The benefits of irrigation with deep plouzhing were 
clearly shown during the course of these experiments, 
and the conclusions arrived at by Mr. J. B. Fuller, 
with regard to the sorgo experiments, were— 

“Inversion of the soil for a depth of six inches, two 
months before sowing, increased the outturn by 72 per 
cent, when once irrigated, and by 100 per cent 
when twice irrigated. Grubbiny to a depth of six inches 
without inversion, increased the outturn by 68 per cent 
when once irrigated, and by 107 per cent when twic> 
irrigated, while inversion of the soil to a depth of six 
inches immediately before sowing diminished the outturn 
by 16 per cent when once irrigated, and by 16 per 
cent, when twice irrigated.” 

And with regard to Cotton :— 


Increase per cent, 
On unirrigated On irrigated 


plots. plots. 

Inversion of the soil to 6-in. 

two months before sowing 135 75 
Inversion but immediately 

before sowing... On: 119 79 
Grubbing to 6-in. without 

inverting the soil... Ect 27 16 
These figures require but little comment. Taking 


first of all the unirrigated plots, we find that deep 
cultivation gives, in a season in which the rainfall 
was only {th of the normal, an outturn worth some 
R70 an acre, while tho ordinary cultivation of the 
country could only yield R30. ‘The condition of half 
plots 1 and 2 was a matter of surprise to all who 
saw them; unirrigated as they were, the cotton plant 
stood thickly on them atan average height of 24 feei, 
while in plot 4 (which closely resembled the cutivators’ 
unirrigated cotton fields in the neighbourhood) no plant 
stood much higher than 9 inches,” 

This is the sort of experiments we require. In these 
instances the results, whether good or bad, are patent ; 
there is no doubt as to the effect of deep ploughing 
under certain conditions, and if we are to benefit by 
the lessons of these experiments, we must first of all 
aim at improving our draught cattle, as good plough- 
ing cannot be done by the present breed of Indian 
cattle,—riend of India. 


THE STUDY OF AGRICULTURE. 

The late and present students of the Madras Agri- 
cultural College (graduates and undergraduates of the 
Universities of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta) have 
forwarded the following petition to the Senate of the 
University of Madras :— , 

‘‘That, in the year 1874, His Excellency the Go- 
vernor in Council, recognising the importance of the 
application of western science to agriculture in this 
country, founded an Agricultural College in Madras, 
and thus conferred on the people a boon for which 
they are and will ever be grateful. That the said 
college has now been in existence for about 5 years, 
and that the instruction imparted therein embraces a 
study of the art and science of Agriculture, Chemist- 
ry—Luorganic, Organic, and Agricultu al—Zoology, 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, Botany ‘n its various 
departments, Meteorology, Physical Geography, Me- 
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chanics, Book-keeping, Land-surveying, and Mensur- 
ation, in their relation to Agriculture. That, con- 
sidering the curriculum of studies pursued in the 
college, it would be reasonable to expect that the 
local University would patronize the institution and 
take under its fostering wings a science, the study 
of which, your petitioners submit, is no less im- 
portant than that of Civil Engineering and Medicine. 

“«That, seeing the primary importance which the 
profession of the husbandman occupies and must occupy 
in this country in the face of a rapidly-increasing 
population, with the arable area already pushed almost 
to its extreme limits, your petitioners feel sure that 
you will think it necessary and desirable that the 
intellect of the country should be directed to the 
study of scientific agriculture which alone can prevent 
the results which such a condition must bring about 
if unchecked. That, from the improvement of agri- 
culture, as great benefits will accrue to the people 
of this country as from the study of Civil Engineer- 
ing and Medicine which have been patronized by the 
University. That your petitioners hope that, if the 
University affiliates to it this institution, and grants 
Degrees in Agriculture, the art now so degraded will 
rise in the eyes of the people, and its true import- 
ance as ‘‘the most useful, the most noble employment 
of man,” will come to be better recognized. That 
Agriculture is a recognized part of the University 
curriculum of many American, Scotch and German 
Universities, Cornell, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Edin- 
borough, Halle, Gottingen, Munich, Leipsic, Berlin, 
Bonn, Vienna, EHldena, Giesen, Kiel, and that dis- 
tinct Degrees in Agriculture are now granted in some 
of them. That your petitioners believe that the Agri- 
cultural prosperity of these countries is, to a consider- 
able extent, owing to the encouragement afforded to 
the study of Agriculture by their respective Univers- 
ities; and that your petitioners hope that a similar 
encouragement here wil be attended with similar 
results, That the course of study which your pet- 
itioners undergo extends over a period of three years in 
which time they would be able if undergraduates of the 
Bombay University to proceed to Arts and Civil En- 
gineering Degrees, and if undergraduates of the Madras 
University to have nearly completed the necessary 
course of study for similar Degrees, 

“That, regarding the nature of studies which your 
petitioners undergo and the test of application to 
them, your petitioners humbly beg that the Principal 
of the Agricultural College and the Director of Public 
Instruction may be consulted, who, your petitioners 
trust, will testify those studies to be no less arduous 
than those required for undergraduates to proceed to 


Degrees in the Faculties already established in your’ 


University. That in Medicine two Degrees are open 
to undergraduates of Universities, one to Matriculates, 
and the other to those who have passed the First Hx- 
amination in Arts. Your petitioners therefore pray that 


they may be admitted to the privilege of proceeding to 


Degrees in Agriculture, as cther undergraduates are 
allowed to do in Medicine and Civil Kngineering, and 
that if the Senate do not deem it fit yet to open 
special Degrees in Agriculture, a Degree in Science 
mvy he inaugurated having ‘Agriculture’ as an optional 
subject.”—Madras Muil. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE HUMBLE BEE TO 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Without those beautiful and interesting insects, our 
humble bees (Bombus terrestris), whose first booming 
hum on a still spring day coming forth from their 
winter’s hiding place, so grateful to the ear of every 
country resident as the harbinger of balmy growth, 
it may not be generally known that without the aid 
of theirlong proboscis the red clover plant cannot 
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be fertilized ; hence at the antipodes a very large sum 
is annually expended in the purchase of imported red 
clover seed, which with that insect climatized could 
~be grown in the colonies. 

All attempts at their introduction alive, however 
anxiously longed for, have hitherto signally failed, 
even under the direction of so distinguished a natur- 
alist as the late lamented Mr. Frank Buckland, and 
even under the patronage of the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand. 

The present writer was consulted last autumn by 
Meesrs. Geo. Neighbour & Sons, of London, who had 
been commissioned to endeavour to collect and despatch 
fertilized humble queens to New Zealand, and sug- 
gested that as previous failures were in all probability 
due to the qneens having been aroused from their 
winter dormancy on entering the tropics, like the 
imprisoned bird, dashing themselves to death on the 
wires of their cage, the better plan would be to pack, 
while dormant, in moss, and place the package for 
the voyage in the ice room of the steamer. 

To carry out the recipe, first thing to be done was 
catch the queens, not quite so easy a feat as ‘the 
hare,’ when it is remembered that humble queens 
altogether abandon their summer nests and hybernate 
. singly deep in woods at tree roots, mossy banks, turf 
dykes, hay ricks, &c., &c. To go abroad to prospect 
on a December day to the uninitiated is somewhat 
akin to searching for the proverbial needle in the hay 
stack. But thanks to their abundance, due to the 
by past hot summer, and enlisting the services of- 
Mr. Duncan Keir, the intelligent foreman of the Cross- 
flat Nurseries, Paisley, who went into the matter con 
amore, the writer succeeded, after much painstaking 
labour, in unearthing no fewer than eighteen ‘fine 
specimens, which were duly despatched by the steamer 
‘John Elder,’ from London to Melbourne, on 9th 
December last. Through an unfortunate delay in tran- 
shipment to the ‘Arawater’ for Canterbury, on deli- 
very of the package there only two queens remained 
alive. According to the Timaru Herald of 7th Febru- — 
ary, just received, the following extract is given :— 
‘Humble Bees.—The two queens, the survivors of a 
shipment of eighteen, were turned out on Mr. Bristol’s 
farm on Saturday morning (5th February). They were 
strong and healthy, and flew away briskly against the 
wind, being liberated amongst clover fields, there is 
every chance of their doing well. Not being aware 
of any successful attempt at the acclimatization being — 
made heretofore, we believe that the pair of queens 
set free on Saturday have the honour to be the 
first of their kind in this country,’ &¢., &e. 

A further shipment of three humble queens, from 
same source, was despatched direct from London to 
Canterbury, New Zealand, by the steamship ‘ Nor- 
folk,’ on 20th January, in same manner. As there 
will be no disturbing transhipment in this instance, 
it is to be hoped all may arrive in safety, but as 
yet no intelligence has reached this country.—A REN- 
FREWSHIRE BEE KEEpPER.—Scotch Paper. — ‘ 


FOREST AND STREAM CONSERVATION IN 
MAURITIUS. 


A correspondent in Mauritius furnishes us with par- 
ticulars of the projet d’ordonnance recently introduced 
by the Government for consideration by the Legis- 
lative Council, which has caused so much excitement 
in the Colony, and to which our special correspond- 
ent’s letter, published last week, drew attention. , 

We have already described the judicious measures 
which have lately been adopted in the Colony for pre- 
venting the further destruction of forests throughout 
the island; and the attention of the Government is 
now turned to the no less important matter of the 
‘protection of mountain and river reserves,” -The 
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object is a laudable one, and we doubt not any meas- 
ures to ensure it would meet with hearty co-oper- 
ation from the inhabitants, provided always that the 
measures proposed were framed with a due regard to 
the rights of property and vested interests. 

Under the existing laws it is provided that in ‘river 
reserves ”’—i.e,, within 50 feot on each side of a river, 
25 feet in the case of a rivulet, and 10 feet for a 
stream or feeder—proprietors or occupiers of land are 
forbidden to erect any building or to cultivate the 
land otherwise than by planting shrubs or trees. 

On September 10 last a draft ordinance was pub- 
lished, in which it was proposed that the ‘reserves ”’ 
should be increased to about 150 feet.in the case of 
rivers, rivulets, or feeders, but no mention whatever 
was made of any proposal to indemnify landowners for 
the loss which such an extension of the Government 
reserves would cause, This omission caused great dis- 
satisfaction, and when, on September 13, the newly- 
appointed Procureur-Général moved in Council the first 
reading of his proposed ordinance, the definition of the 
reserves was left blank, to be determined by the Coun- 
cil. At the same time the Procureur-Général affirmed 
that he did not propose to introduce any compensation 
clause, but, on the contrary, undertook to point out 
that owners of land to be converted into reserves had 
no right to any indemnity. Some concession on this 
latter point appears to have been later made by the 
Government, for in reply to an application for the 
requisite Government authority to hold a public meet- 
ing on the subject, the Colonial Secretary replied that 
“should the ordinance in its ultimate shape inflict any 
real injury upon the owners of private property, the 
roper compensation clauses will, as a matter of course, 

e added.” 

These assurances, however, did not satisfy the Colon- 
ists, who, at the public meeting, passed the resolution 
already reported in these columns, condemning the 
prsposal of the Government. 

It is, to say the least, unfortunate that a draft ord- 
inance should have been published, iavolving so large 
an interference with the rights of property, without 
any provision being made for compensation to owners 
affected by its operation. Looking to the fact that 
Mauritius is a Crown Colony, and that the official 
majority in Council can at all times ensure the adop- 
tion, nominally, by the Council of any Governmental 
measures, we are not surprised that the landed pro- 
prietors in the Colony should have taken fright at the 
original scheme of the Government. Their conceried 
action and subsequent protests have already brought 
about considerable modifications in it. As our special 
correspondent points out, it is not the proposal to 
take measures for preserving the water sources that 
is objected to, per se, but the omission of cempensation 
clauses, whereby the value of land, imstead of being 
increased by such measures, is seriously diminished, 
Meantime, until the ordinance shall have been in some 
form or another adopted by Council, it remains only 
for us to say that adequate compensation is due to 
those whose property is required for the public good, 
This point, once admitted, will suffice to keep the 
“‘reserved lands” within proper limits ; otherwise it 
is difficult to estimate the outlay which would be 
necessary to indemnify the landowners were the original 
limits of the reserve—150 feet on each side of a stream— 
adhered to. Within that distance from streams, and 
even rivers, many valuable sugar houses, and even 
private residences, now exist; and from a list now 
before us it appears that land varying in extent from 
230 to 550 acres each, and amounting as a total to 
8,503 acres, would, under th» original proposal, be 
wrested from the proprietors of only ten estates. ‘Chis 
alone will suffice to show what the extent of land 
rendered unproductive throughout the Colony would 
amount to, One estate, it is reported, would dis- 


appeur altogether, whilst of another referred to only 
one-third would remain to its owner, 

The object which it is sought to attain—viz., 
“protection of mountain and river reserves,” is an 
admirable one, and it is much to be regretted that, 
by hasty and ill-considered attempts at legislation, 
the Government should have excited a prejudice against 
their proposal which would not otherwise have existed. 
—Colonies and India, 


SUGAR GROWING IN FIL, 

Our sugar prospects are very cheering. The new 
mill on the ‘‘ Penang” estate at Rakiraki (north coast 
of Navitilevu) belonging to Dr. Chalmers, has sent 
to Levuka its first consignment of sugar, which is of 
excellent quality. Mr. Stanlake Lev’s mill on the 
Lower Rewa is now ready for work, and will begin 
crushing on the 1st proximo, This mill was erected 
specially for the cane grown by the natives of the 
Rewa deltu on their town plantations, from which 
the produce is raised for the payment of their taxes. 
This is their first year of sugar planting, and if no 
disaster occur, there can be little doubt that the ex- 
periment will be very successful. The cane is looking 
well, and, on a rough computation, there is enough 
of it to brivg in some £4,000, which is £1,800 over 
and above the assessment for the whole district. ‘This 
large surplus, if realized, will be returned to the 
natives, and cannot fail to encourage them to future 
efforts. 

Other mills are going up elsewhere; but our great 
event in sugar is the erection of the Colonial Sugar- 
refining Company’s mill at Nausori, on the banks of 
the Rewa River. The works sre being carried on 
energetically under able management, and some notion 
of their magnitude may be gathered from the follow- 
ing particulars, In addition toa crowd of ‘‘ imported 
labour,” the company has in constant work about 60 
white men, chiefly mechanics, rivetters, &c, Three ships, 
of 800 tons and upwards, have brought the machinery 
and other ironwork from London and_ Glasgow. 
Another vessel has been employed to bring timber 
from New Zealand, the company’s owa steamer ‘ Fiona’ 
has delivered two cargoes, and large quantities of 
freight have been brought down by the A.S. N. Co.’s 
steamer ‘Gunga.’ About 3,000 tons of concrete—river 
sand, gravel and Portland cement—are expended in 
laying the foundations on which the works are to be 
erected. The following iron vessels are being put 
together in the company’s sheds, their plates and other 
materials having been imported in a finished state, 
ready for construction :—Thirty punts, each capable 
of loading 60 tons, for conveying the cane from the 
plantations to the mill, and a flat bottomed steamer 
for towing them, 100 feet in length, and drawing 
when fully loaded no more than 20 inches of water, 
For conveying cargo to and from Lauthala Point, 


| at the mouth of the Rewa River, where the company 


will do all its shipment and discharging, there are 
being constructed eight barges of 180 tons each, with 
a draught of 54 feet when laden. For towing them 
two powerful steam}lunches have been built, and are now 
in use as tugs and message boats. They have o high 
rate of speed, and it is astonishing to see the ease 
with which they walk away with the big barges loom- 
ing huge behind them, The vessels which take away 
the sugar will come down laden, to some extent at 
least, with coal, of which the company will be a 
large consumer, not only for its furnaces but also for 
the manufacture of gas, Every part of the establish- 
ment will be lighted with gas during the crushing 
season, when work will be carried on wnceasingly day 
and night, The gas-holder is already erected. When 
complete the mill will crush about 4,000 tons of cane 


per week during the season, from whieh, in round 
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numbers, some 300 tons of sugar be expecied. The 
requisite amount of cane is guaranteed by the planters ; 
and, large as the quantity appears, it is little more 
than one ton of cane to the acre of sugar land in the 
district. On good land the yield is said to be about 40 
tons to the acre, and this the company takes, deliverd 
on the river bank of the various plantations, at a fixed 
rate of 10s. per ton. It is expected that the mill 
will be ready for work in July, 1852, and that the 
planters will then be ready to furnish their quota of 
cane, 

The Rewa River Plantation Company, which has 
done such good service in the past, and whose mill 
is some distance farther up the river, endeavoured to 
secure themselves against their formidable rival by 
refusing to crush for the planters unless they would 
guarantee to furnish them with a certain amount of 
cane for a term of years.. This caused a quaver of 
consternation among the planters, for, if it had been 
persisted in, it would have involved the loss of the 
greater part of the crop now ripe. Happily, however, 
the company did not persist. Their mill is once more 
in full swing, and the cane is turning out the satisfactory 
density of 10°, a better figure than that which the past 
two years have beeu able to reach.—Quceslander. 


INDIAN KAOLINS. 


TO THE FDITOR OF THE ‘‘ MADRAS MAIL,” 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘School of Arts” in your 
issue of the 38rd instant I find somewhat obscure in 
the localization of the difficulties experienced hitherto, 
in the working of Indian Kaolins in the manufacture 
of porcelain. He says :—‘‘ Now all the Indian Kaolins 
we have tried contained so much silicate in the form 
of silicate of alumina that they cannot mould them 
into shape.” Whether by ‘‘silicate”’ is meant the 
proportion of the alumina, or the proportion of silica— 
silicic acid of the silicate of alumina, I am unable 
to follow. If the latter, an admixture of the Kaolins 
in question, with a suitable proportion of the white 
clay occurring in the laterite ridge in the neighbour- 
hood of Cuddalore, known as Mount Cappa, would 
probably give a clay of required composition. The 
clay in question is white viened in parts with red. 
Taking roughly an average sample, no picking out 

of red portion, the analysis obtained was :— 


Sand ... 41:67 
Combined silica 15:81 
Alumina 26:27 
Ferric oxide Be 2°51 
Magnesium and alkalies 282 
Water... E 11:00 

100 08 


The amount of magnesium was very small, The 
amounts of potash and soda, constituting in the above 
analysis, the ‘alkalies,’ I did not determine, as I 
required to use the clay for manufacture of fire bricks 


only. The above clay contained less ‘sand and 
‘water,’ has the composition, 
Combined silica (silicic acid) 33'3 
Alumina 55'4 
Ferric-oxide ... oes 53 
Magnesium and alkalies ... 6:0 
100-0 


The approximate composition of the silicate of alum- 
ina of this clay, a portion of the iron playing the 
part of alumina, is :— 
Al? 03 Si02 

Constituting what is technically known as a ‘‘ weak” 
clay, wherein the proportion of alumina is large to 
the quantity of silicic acid. By washing the clay, 
the sand could easily he eliminated, together prob- 


| 


ably with a large portion of the alkalies, and iron 
might be largely avoided by picking. Under favor- 
able circumstances, the clay might possibly he re- 
duced to the composition, under these operations of :— 


Silicic acid 36°0 
Alumina 59 0 
Ferric oxide aoe 2°0 
Magnesium ana alkalies 3°0 

100°0 


a composition which diverges widely from that of a 
porcelain clay, having, in fact, the proportion of silica 
to alumina exactly reversed, so that if, by ‘so much 
silicate’ chemically combined, ‘‘School of Arts,” means 
too much combined silica in the clay, a happy mean 
might be struck by mixing the two clays (washed 
and levigated well), resulting in a composition ap- 
proximating that of true porcelain clays, which varies, 
on the dry olays, from 50 to 60 silicic acid combined 
with from 40 to 30 aluraina, speaking in round 
numbers. ‘‘School of Arts” would probably have 
his labours in the search for a porcelain clay much 
lightened, if he had analyses made of those clays, 
which have at all the composition of fire clays, which 
he may come across, and probably in the con- 
sideration of these analyses he would find useful, a 
paper, on ‘‘Chinese Porcelain Manufacture” by A. 
Heintz Dengler’s Polytechnical Journal, CCXYI, 156, 
66, appearing in an abstracted form in the Journal of 
the Chemical Society, Vol. II, 1876, page 671. 

In this abstract the analyses of two China {I and 
II) and of two French (III and IV) porcelain clays 
are given as follows :— 


tT Ay? TTT TY, 
Loss by ignition (almost wholly 

water) I NZ A ager 
Silicie acid 50°5 55°3 48:3 569 
Alumina 33'7 303 35°0 31:6 
Ferric oxide 18 20 FAS "070 
Lime —_— — — O05 
Magnesia 08 trace 04 — 
Potash 19 -— — — 
— 24 3B BA 
Soda Oo — — — 

Yours &c., 

F. N. G. Git. 
ORANGE TREE CULTIVATION. 


The following facts as to orange cultivation at the 
Azores, communicated in a letter to an Australian 
contemporary, will throw some light on the causes of 
decadence in the tree and the means of preventing it :— 

Until 1836 the orange trees budded, blossomed, and 
fruited with unvarying regularity. The grower would 
as soon have suspected the sun of variation from his 
diurnal course as the orangeries from their yearly round 
of duty. They were handed from father to son, and 
lasting as they did from generation to generation, it 
ig not surprising that they became a symbol of perman- 
ence. These trees cost the growers no care, no 
attention, no labour, save the labour of picking and 
packing, so far as we can understand. The people 
might dance and drink the year round, and the orange 
would blossom and fruit the year round, without trench- 
ing, without manuring, without draining—it may be 
without pruning. The plant was neither fickle nor 
fastidious, and the islanders rejoiced in their orange 
trees, Suddenly, however, there came a change. 
This bright picture of the growing, greenleaved, seltf- 
contained tree, surrounded by a joyful, sun loving, 
dancing people, dissolves away, and gives place to a 
pale-leaved and sickly tree, surrounded by a carefaced 
and inquiring population. Their first proceedings were 
those of the panic-stricken, they were carried to ex- 
tremes, 


From absolute indolence they rushed into 
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alarming activity ; but it was the blundering activity 
of ignorance. Having had little need to inquire into 
the physiology of the plant, or the relations subsisting 
between the soil and the plant, they adopted measures 
to set things right which outraged both, and only 
made things worse; but gradually, by the aid of the 
suggestions of science and a teachable disposition, a 
middle course was hit upon, and restorative process 
were prescribed with an intelligent knowledge of 
the patients’ requirements. At first the trees 
were overloaded with manure and_ stifled with 
shelter, and a great deal more was done to them 
than they could well bear. Now they perceive that 
thorough drainage 1s at the foundation of successful 
orange growing; that next to thie, trenching to a great 
depth is essential; and thirdly, that manure must be 
applied—but with discretion. It is true the trees are 
more fickle than they were, and die more frequently, 
and the fruit will not keep so long. But growers 
can again count with tolerable certainty upon their 
crop. The disease of the orange was first dis- 
covered in the Azores in 1"36, when it was found 
that the oldest and best trees, as much as 200 and 300 
years old, and producing each 6,000 to 20,000 oranges, 
were disappearing. It was observed that all the trees 
affected produced a very heavy crop the very year 
that the disease manifested itself, that the leaves be- 
cume yellow and fell off in great quantities, and on 
the trunks or stems near, and sometimes beneath the 
ground, the bark opened, and drops of a kind of yellow 
gum exuded, The drops resembled tears (/agrimas, in 
Portuguese), and therefore the disease was named 
lagrima. Many orangeries were quite destroyed, and 
a remedy was eagerly sought. Opinions as to the 
cause of the disease were much divided. Many thought 
it must be that the orange tree had a limited period 
of existence, and this being reached, the tree must 
thus naturally decay. As we then only propagated 
trees by layers, this explanation was not thought too 
unreasonable, but afterwards it was found that secd- 
lings were attacked in the same way. ‘hen it was 
found that superabundance of moisture in the soil was 
one of the worst conditions for the disease. Soon 
it was discovered that the destruction of the diseased 
bark and wood in the stem of the tree was the best 
method to save it. Prom February till August a skilled 
horticulturist visits every tree, and at the slightest 
sign of exudation of gum he cuts the bark across, 
to allow it to run out. If the disease is in an ad- 
vanced state, the bark and the whole of the diseased 
wood is cut out, the roots being bared toa distance 
of a foot or two feet from the stem, every portion 
of diseased root being cut away. By this means 
the tree is cured if the disease is found at an early 
stage ; if not, it is dug oul, anda fresh tree put in 
from a reserve which is always kept for such con- 
tingencies. Although the disease still continues, the 
gardens now look very prosperous, for the remedy 
is known. . . . So we ure returning to the old 
traditional culture. We are clearing the shelters, 
pruning the interior of the trees for the admission of 
air and light, are less liberal with manure, and keep 
the ground free of weeds, except when we want to 
excite vegetation. We have abandoned propagation 
by layers, and graft good chosen kinds upon seedling 
stocks. Wor shelter we prefer trees with their foliage, 


and take care not to let them grow too high.—VFrom | 


the Raaf? Grioret Herald. 


THE TOBACCO OF BURMA, 

A Rangoon paper anticipates that, under the present 
conditions of tobacco-growing, the supply of Burma 
cheroots will soon fail altegether :— 

Vor a good many years past cheroots manufactured 
in this province have been held in very high estim- 
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ation by a large class of smokers; and at the present 
more so numerous are the lovers of good Burma 
cheroots, that it is not easy for Europeans here to 
purchase them, the demand for exportation being so 
great. During the past ten years ,the cost per hund- 
red of Burma cheroots has increased cent per cent, 
and itis not by uny means an easy task to get cheroots 
at one rupee eight annas a hundred, so geod as those 
which ten years ago could be purchased at twelve 
annas a hundred. Increased demand has, no doubt, 
very much to do with this enchantment of cost; but 
one have grave doubts as to whether it is entirely to 
blame. ‘Che population of the province has steadily 
increased, and it would pay to manufacture and 
sell cheroots at twelve annasa hundred ten years ago, 
one would think that it would pay when the product 
of such manufacture fetched double or more than doubts 
that sum. Jt may be that the grea} and rapid rise 
in the selling price in the local market of paddy had 
something to do in the cheroot manufacture. The 
cultivation of paddy being so easy, and under the 
bighly-enhanced rates so profitable, cultivators left 
every other article of produce along in favour of 
paddy. But the cultivation of tobacco might be made 
highly profitable if some one could only be got to 
take the matter in hané. The Government have tried 
it, and failed, for reasons into which we do not here 
intend to enter. The facts remain that good tobacco 
will grow in Burma, that the demand foz good Burma 
cheroots is increasing, and that the supply bas already 
fallen short of the demand. Not only has the supply 
fallen short, but it bids fair to go on in the same 
direction until Burmas are as high in price as man- 
illas, or any other favourite brand. Bad as this might 
be for smokers who like Burma cheroots, it might 
be good for the province generally, if even certain 
that men could be found to pay « high price for 
them. The Burma cberoot has not a prepossessing 
appearance. It looks a very plebeian affair along- 
side a member of the Manilla or Havannah brands. 
And the habit of smoking Burma cheroots, and get- 
ting to prefer them to anything else, is an acquired 
one, in proof of which it may be stated that the 
chief consumers of the present day are those who 
have either lived for some time in Burma, or who 
have had friends here who furnished them with regular 
supplies, whereby they got to like them. It would 
seem desirable, then, that the supply should be kept 
up, and the question is how can this best be done? 
The Government should do all in their power to 
promote and encourage private enterprise. ‘The capit- 
alist coming to Burma is confronted by two very 
formidable difficulties, namely, these connected with 
the tenure of land, and with Jabour, and both these 
difficulties it is within the power of the Goverument 
to reduce to a minimum. As matters stand just now, 
there is, we are glad to notice, a desire on the part 
of the Government to exercise liberality in the matter 
of making grants of land; and, perhaps, if this were 
made known more widely than it is at present, it 
might have the effect of attracting capital, but the 
labour question, as we have often pointed out, is 
under existing circumstances practically imsurmount- 
able. The petted cooly is virtually master of the 
situation, The law is all in his favour. He may leave 
the estate on which he may be employed tonight; 
and by the time the court opens tomorrow, he may 
be miles beyond its jurisdiction, Besides; what is the 
use of paying ten rupees costs and waste two or three 
vuluable days in getting a decree against a man whose 
estate, real and personal, amounts to little more than 
a waist cloth, which no person with any regard for 
cleanliness would touch wih his welking-stick, <A 
Contract Act, such as is suv ested here, would cert- 
ainly in one sense involve an infringement of the liberty 
of the subject; but it may well be qnestioned whether 
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in the present order of things freedom is not turned 
by the labouring class into license. An employer gets 
labourers, let us say from Calcutta. By the time each 
man ig landed in Rangoon he has cost his employer 
some forty or fifty rupees, He leaves a day or two 
after he gets here, and bis employer has no remedy 
but to sue him for damages. Of the value or rather 
worthlessness of this remedy we have already spoken, 
and have only now to repeat what we, aud most of 
our Indian contemporaries have often said before, 
that it is high time a change was made. When this 
is done, we may perhaps hope for better days for 
Burma manufactures, particularly of the manufacture 
of Burma cheroots.— Pioneer. 


{HE DEHRA FOREST SCHOOL. 


Seven subjects for study had originally been pro- 
posed by Mr. Brandis, namely (1) Forestry (practical 
and theoretical); (2) Mathematics, (elementary) ; (3) 
Surveying up to the lower standard, ‘hese three 
subjects only were first to be taught, and as arrange- 
ments could be made, (4) Botany ; (5) Rocks and Soils ; 
(6) Meteorology; and (7) Law were to be introduced. 
But owing to the delay that has occurred it has been 
found practicable to open with a full programme, and 
instruction in Botany, the Elements of Natural Science, 
and Law is being given in addition to the obligatory 
subjects. The most important branch of instruction 
given in the Forest School is, of course, Forestry or 
Sylviculture. Some of the probationers and apprent- 
ices have been employed in the forests for nearly two 
years, and must be able fully to appreciate the theo- 
retical instruction they are now getting. Ihe original 
plan was to admit the apprentices on Ist June, so 
that four months of theoretical teaching would open 
each year of the two years’ course; and no doubt 
ultimately this will be the order of things. Forestry 
is taught in the class-rooms by Mr. Fisher, the Deputy 
Director, assisted by Mr. A. Smythies, Assistant Con- 
servator, in charge of the Jaunsar Division. Mr. 
Fisher’s course embraces (1) an explanation of the func- 
tions of all the parts of a tree, its physiology in fact ; 
(2) and (3) a description of the mode of growth of 
different kinds of trees, and of bamboos; (4) details 
of all the other kinds of forest produce, which a 
ranger must utilize, such as fibres, fruit, caoutchonc, 
resin, lac, honey gums, and wood oils; (5) he treats 
of the composition of wood and charcoal, and the in- 
fluence of rock and soil; (6) of climate, altitude, and 
aspect in their influence on forests ; (7) of the relation 
of forest trees to each other in mixed forests ; (8) of the 
classification of forests, which is necessary with a view to 
plants for working them ; (9) of artificial and natural re- 
production ; (10) of the treatment of forests, as regards 
selection of fellings, thinning and cutting of creepers ; 
(11) of different systems of management, as high forest, 
coppice, or coppice with standards, and (12) protecti- 
on, from fire, pasturage, frost, fungus and lichens 
insects and other animals. Mr. Smythies treat of (1) 
the properties of timber, and other forest. produce ; 
(2) forest operations, 7.¢., preparing the timber and 
other produce for the market; (3) of transport by 
land and water; (4) of tne disposal of timber ready 
for the market, whether standing, or feiled and worked 
up. Instruction is given by other lee(urers in Mathe- 
matics, Surveying, Natural Science, Botany and Law, 
its bearing on forest affairs. The students attending 
the school are of three classes, and instruction is ad- 
ministered to them accordingly: and all have about 
six hours of attendance to get through daily. The 
junior class is composed of the native apprentices ; 
senior class (a) comprises the probationary officers ; 
of whom there are now 2 Europeans and 3 Bengalis, 
and these two classes work pretty much together. 
The senior class (b) is formed of 6 Huropean Sub- 


Assistant and Assistant Conservators, who have not 
received a European forest training, and who have 
been deputed from various provinces, at the invit- 
ation ot the Government of India, to attend the 
school for this session, with the view of improving 
their theoretical knowledge. At the close of their two 
years’ course of training and instruction the apprent- 
ices who qualify will receive a certificate stating 
that they are competent to hold the position of a 
forest ranger. For Probationers there are two standards 
of qualification («) for the position of a forest ranger, 
and (b) the higher certificate of being eligible for pro- 
motion to the class of Sub-Assistant Conservators. 
This latter will be granted only to those probationers 
who distinguished themselves by special aptitude for 
the superior staff, and who are otherwise fully quali- 
fied. Promotion to the superior staff will only be 
given after two years’ service as forest ranger, but 
cannot then be claimed as a right. Altogether the 
Forest School seems to have fair chances of success ; 
and institutions of the sort are certainly necessary 
now that it has been recognized that the department 
must be recruited in this country. In a former article 
it was stated that an area of 25 square miles, or 
1,6U0 acres was to be the average for a forest range, 
and that 600 executive officers would be required, with 
100 controlling officers. From a later paper by Mr. 
Brandis it appears that the area of demarcated forest 
uuder the Government of India now 15,000 square 
miles will probably be increased to 20,000, but that 
the average area of a range will not be less than 30 
square miles. The number of the ranges will there- 
fore have to be 660, The controlling staff is now 93, 
and is not likely to be increased beyond 100; but 
the number of rangers is now only 97, and hence 
ranges are frequently in charge of mere foresters, or 
of members of the upper establishment. 563 additional 
trained Forest Rangers are therefore required, and on 
the proper selection and training of the candidates for 
these posts will: mainly depend the success of Forest 
Administration in India.—Pioneer. 


THE PANDANUS OR SCREW PALM. 

(From ‘Coral Lands,” by H. S. Cooper, 1880. ) 

I have before mentioned the pandanus, or ecrew- 
palm; this remarkable tree fourishes most abundantly 
in the Tuamotus; though it is to be found more or 
less all over the islands of the Coral Sea. This is 
a most valuable product, and deserves to be better 
known. It is a very suggestive fact that the pandanus, 
custard-apple -and other tropical productions of this 
region are found in a fossil statein the Isle of Sheppey, 
in England. The pandanus is called ‘screw-palm’ for 
the reason that it grows with a twist, like the screw 
of an augur. Its height is generally from twenty to 
forty feet, the stem being straight like a column, 
sending forth branches at regular imtervals in such a 
form as somelimes to remind one of the golden candle- 
stick in the tabernacle of Moses. Hach of these limbs 
terminates in a tuft of long drooping leaves, having 
in the centre a large yellowish flower, of an  over- 
powering odour, very agreeable, but sickly by reason 
of its intensity. Underneath this tuft hangs the fruit, 
which is of a dark green colour, outwardly of the 
size of a man’s head, and a form resembling a pine- 
apple, or more exac'ly that of the cone which on 
ancient sculptures is made to surmount the thyrsus 
of Bacchus. This fruitis commonly regarded by white 
men not only as unpalatable, but even as uneatable ; 
nevertheless, it constitutes almost the sole subsistence 
of thousands of natives in the Kingsmill and Marshall — 
Groups, where no vegetable food exists. 

When the fruit is ripe it easily comes to pieces, 
and is found to consist of a multitude of separate 
capsules, each of the form ofa truncated cone, with — 
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square corners, the small ends being arranged around 
a central cone. Their surface is bright and smooth 
as ivory; in one species yellow, in the other blood-red. 
The outer end is as hard as a stone, the inner soft, 
of the consistence of sugar-cane, and containing an 
equal if not larger proportion of saccharine matter. 
The interior of the capsule is fibrous. The custom of 
the natives is to chew the soft end, and having thus 
extracted all the nutriment, to throw on one side the 
hard portion, which they let lie in the sun till 
thoroughly dry, when they crack it between two 
stones and extract the kiko or kernel, which is similar 
to a filbert and very wholesome. ‘Ihe ripe fruit wien 
boiled down produces a larga percentage of excellent 
molasses; also, when steamed in the Sawaiori oven 
and mashed wp in warm water, it yields an intoxicat- 
ing liquor when fermented, and a strong spirit by 
distillation. But the chief use to which it is devoted 
is the preparation of what is called on the equator 
kabobo, which serves the savage of the more barren 
isles in the place of bread. The soft parts of the 
fruit are grated, and the pulp so obtained is dried in 
the sun. ‘tts appearance is then that of coarse pine 
sawdust, of a dark-brown colour and sweetish | taste. 
It is packed fn baskets, solidly trodden into a hard 
mass with the feet, and will keep tor any length of 
time. When required for use, it is moistened, kneaded, 
and baked on the stones. It is strong food, easily 
digested and very wholesome, but not very palatable 
to a Kuropean. 

The pandanus* tree grows usually upon coral, 
gravel, and clean sand, where there is no particle 
of mould, or soil, so that it seems beyond measure 
surprising that its roots could there find either moisture 
or nourishment. Nevertheless it contains a super- 
abundance of oily sap which exudes freely wherever 
it is cut with an axe. Growing as it does on the 
seashore, it would be liable to be blown down easily 
by a strong wind, were it not for a most marvellous 
protection given it by a beneficent God. From the 
ground upwards, round and round the stem in a 
spiral row following the twist of the tree (to the height 
of about twelve feet), are what at first appear to be 
excrescences, looking like warts; these continue to 
protrude in the form of horns growing downward, 
straight, and about the thickness of a man’s arm, 
until they touch the ground, where they take deep 
root and send out suckers in all directions, and so 
form a series of stays round the tree on every side, so 
that it safely deties the power of the most furiousstorms. 

These stays, when macerated and freed from their 
oily pulp, yield a fibre similar in appearance to jute, 
exceedinuly white and exceedingly strong. The 
trunk of the pandanus tree, at maturity, is as hol- 
low as a stove-pipe ; the wood, never more than a 
few inches thick, is as hard as bone, and takes a 
very fine polish. 

The leaves of the pandanus tree are more than 
six feet in lengtl, and from two to four inches wide, 
of a bright green, with a rib down the centre and 
edged on both sides with a row of sharp prickles. 
Roofs of houses, sails of canoes, flooring mats, 
and clothing of all sorts are manufactured from the 
leaf. Wouderful and beautiful fabrics are made from 
it, all plaited by hand and dyed various colours. 
Waist-clothes and sasbes, as white as linen and as soft 
as silk, are also made from the leaves of this rich tree. 

I do not know of anything that will approach the 
leaves of the pandanus tree, us a paper-making ma- 
terial. The tree grows from one end to the other 
of Coral Lands. Its leaves can be bad for the trouble 
of cutting, and all that is wanted is to steep them 
in salt water, pound them and bleach them in the sun, 
and they will become .s soft avd white as a linen rag. 


* Sinhalese Vetakéyiya D;O@zpSqo; common to the 


sea vourd of Ceylon, 
212 


INDUSTRIAL PROMOTION. 

An association for the promotion of domestic in- 
dustrial enterprises has recently been organized in this 
city under the title of ‘‘Associagio’ Promotora da 
Industria Brazileira.” According to a prospectus 
which has been sent out into the provinces the terms 
of membership, or share-holding, are 58000 per month, 
with loss of rights and full dividends in case of 
failure to meet the payments regularly. These fees 
will constitute the fund of the assoviation, which 
will be used, (1) to advance the scheme itself and 
meet its expenses, and (2) to promote the realization 
of industrial projects. Every shareholder wili be re- 
quired to exert his influence in favour of the 
association, and the projects promoted by it. When 
the funds sball be saflicient, a committee of the as- 
sociation will select one from the many industrial 
projects presented to it, which project will then be 
assisted from the fund, the party thus assisted being 
required to refund twice the amount received from 
the first receipts of the enterprise. The surplus 
receipts of the association will be employed as follows :— 
25 per cent for dividends, 25 per cent. for the reserve 
fund, and 50 per cent for the realization of industrial 
enterprises. The association offers, also, to act as an 
intermediary between capitalists and the promoters 
of industrial enterprises, its office serving in that 
sense as an industrial agency. The prospectus is 
signed by Thomas Burns, Geo, S. Barnsley, J. J. 
Marchant and Phil. Slaughter. 

With all due respect for the enterprise and opin- 
ions of the promoters of this scheme for aiding 
domestic industries, and also for the aspirations of 
those who would build up a diversity of manufacturing 
industries in Brazil, we beg leave to inquire whether 
the scheme above outlined is really feasible. 

One of the first elements which should enter into 
every industrial enterprise is that of practical ex- 


perience. Does this scheme promise anything of the 
kind? Are its promoters skilled manufacturers? and 


have they any one industry in contemplation’ On 
the contrary, the prospectus is silent on the question 
of experience, and refers to domestic industries only 
in the most general way. In all probability the 
establishment of a cotton mill will be left to coffee 
planters, of an iron foundry to sugar cane growers, 
of a sugar mill to lawyers, and of a shipyard to 
physicians. The enterprise will be established because 
the country still lacks that particular industry, and 
because some dreamer fancies that he would like to 
undertake it. 

A second element in every industrial enterprise— 
and it is a very necessary one—is capital. Now 
what does this scheme offer on this score? Simply 
monthly fees from shareholders at the rate of 5$000 
per month. Suppose that there is a manifest desire 
to assist some man to start a central sugar factory 
in a locality where there is an apparent need for such 
an establishment. Taking 300,000$ as the capital 
required for this enterprise, it will require the fees 
of over ten thousand shareholders for one year, or 
over five thousand for two years—only 50 per cent 
of the surplus receipts can be used for this purpose— 
to realize the som needed. And in this estimate we 
leave unspecified the sum necessary for promoting 
the interests of the association aud the expenses 
necessary for its management, both of which will be 
far from insignificant. It would seem, therefore, 
that the element of capital will be a very uncertain 
factor in this scheme 

A third element in every industrial enterprise is 
that of management—to use the word in its most 
general sense. There should be unanimity of purpose 

| at the outset, compactness of association for efliciency 
of control,, and then a definite aim. In what sense 
| does this scheme .meet any of these requirements % 
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To start with it has no purpose but the very general 
one of aiding domestic industries, the specific means 
to be determined hereafter. It seeks to organize an 
unwieldy association through small fees, which will 
be fatal to its efficient control and business-like action. 
It has no definite aim. 

This scheme—and we have no personal motives in 
selecting it for criticism—is only one among the many 
which are seeking to accomplish an industrial re- 
generation of Brazil. As a rule they are all based 
on sentiment, and are totally deficient in almost 
every element which can contribute to their success. 
They expect to establish a diversity of manufacturing 
industries in Brazil through appeals to popular sup- 
portand government patronage, and they expect them 
to live and grow wherever they are planted. It 
seems to us that the whole movement is a mistaken 
one—not, perhaps, in the wish, but rather in the 
means employed to bring it about. Hvery industry 
which can be established on a sound basis will be 
a source of wealth to the country, and should there- 
fore be welcomed and encouraged. An unsound and 
unprofitable industry, however, is not only a source 
of loss, but it is an element of weakness, A sound 
industrial system is essentially of slow growth, and 
can not be hastened without endangering its per- 
manency and profitableness, For this reason, it 
would seem best to let the system grow naturally, 
and let capital, which is always cautious and con- 
servative, seek out those industries which can best 
be carried into practical operation, By such methods 
there may be no rapid progress, but there will cert- 
ainly be a substantial growth and an avoidance of 
many humiliating failures.—Rio News. 


THE CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF 
THA IN JAPAN. 
(Extracts from the U. 8. Consular Trade Report for 
Kanagawa, Japan, for 1880.) 

The cultivation of tea, it is almost needless to 
say, is one of the most important branches of Japanese 
agriculture. Although the area will value of its pro- 
duct may not be as great as that of rice and barley, 
still, as an article of commerce, it is more import- 
ant. The amount exported has increased from less 
than 5,000,000 lb. in 1869, to an estimated export 
of 40,000,000 Ib. in 1880. The total product for 
1880 is estimated at 90;000,000 lb, The whole popul- 
ation of the country drink tea, It is the national 
beverage from infancy to old age, It grows in all 
the Kens or provinces of the empire, but its favourite 
locality is south of the 40th parallel of latitude. 
So much has been written and published of tea cult- 


ure, that I shall only briefly speak of the methods 


adopte1 for its production in Japan. 

The soils most sought after for its growth are the 
sheltered hill-sides, although it flourishes on the 
plains along the sea shore. If wild lands are to be 
used, the soil must be thoroughly tilled and subdued. 
It is grown in rows. 
to 5 feet high. The plants require constant care in 
all seasons. They must be carefully pruned and 
trimmed, and the soil must be constantly fertilized. 
The third year the plants begin to yield some return, 
and the fifth season the yield is quite good. J have 
been informed by the tea-farmers that 2,500 lb. of 
tea-leaves to the acre is a fair yield, and that more 
than 3,000 Ib. are often produced.* 

I should state that this is the weight when pre- 
pared by the Japanese, and that there is a shrinkage 
of about 1-10th by the foreign mode of firing.t There 


*Greon leaves, of course, reduced 75 per cent in 
drying.—Ep. 7’. A. 

+ Utterly incredible ! 3,000 lb. reduced by one-tenth 
woula be 2,700 1b, of dried tea per acre, which never 
has been got.—-Jip, 7. A, 


A thrifty tea shrub is from 3° 


are large areas where the soil and climate «ure well 
adapted, to the growth of tea, and, as there is an 
abundance of skilled cheap labour available, there is 
no immediate limit to the increase of this important 
product, except in its foreign demand. 

As I reported last year, there is a determined effort 
upon the part of the Government and the tea growers, 
to produce black teas. A larye number of Chinese 
experts have been employed and sent into the tea 
districts. The result is that a good article can be 
produced at prices that place Japan among the com- 
petitors for the black tea markets of Europe. The 
prospect for the Japanese tea growers seems in every 
way to be full of promise, IL forward herewith a 
sample of this black tea, prepared in the province 
of Gifu. The processes of tea preparation will be 
treated of under the head of manufactures, 

% * * * 

I have put down tea asan article of manufacture, 
for although it is the leaf a shrub, its treatment and 
preparation are such as to entitle it to be treated 
under this head. ‘he firing and preparation of tea 
for market as practised in Japan, is as follows :—The 
Japanese green tea may be divided into three general 
classes: colored, uncolored and basket-fired. The leaf 
used for all these is from the same plant, differing 
only in quality, condition, etc. All teas used by 
foreigners are first fired by the natives in the places 
where grown. If a grade of colored tea is to be 
made, this fired leaf (4 to 5 lb.) is taken and put 
into iron pans or bowls, which are heated, some- 
times up to a temperature, of 212 deg. Fahrenheit. 
The leaves are then rapidly stirred by hand against 
the smooth iron surfaces some 20 minutes. A tea- 
spoonful of thoroughly pulverized soap-rtone (saponite), 
and five grains, or so, of powdered Chinese Indigo 
are placed in the pan, and thoroughly rubbed into 
the leat for about 20 minutes more, when half a 
tea-spoonful of soap-stone or gypsum, and pulverized 
tamarak bark (a species of larch) is added, and the 
stirrmg and rubbing is cont’nued for 20 minutes more. 
It is then put into cold pans, and simply cold rubbed 
against the iron surfaces until it has the required 
polish, which is arrived at in from 40 minutes to 
an hour. This is the ordinary way of preparing 
colored tea. Other materials are perhaps sometimes 
used, but so far as I can learu, all are as these 
mentioned. The different manufacturers, of course, 
vary the process a little now and then to prodace 
slight changes of color. The leaf is then run through 
three to five sizes of sieves, till all the dust and 
loose coloring matter is separated. The shrinkage is 
about 12 per cent. ; 

This coloring process is considered beneficial to the 
leaf, tending to preserve its shape and flavor. There 
ean be no doubt that the Japanese prepared teas are 
far superior in purity to the Chinese. In coloring 
Chinese teas, various drugs are used that are delet- 
erious to health, unless it be that the heat to 
which they are subjected renders them innocuous. 
Prussian blue is frequently used instead of indigo 
in their green, and black lead in their black teas. 
Uncolored teas are made in the same way avd quant- 
ities, and rubbed against the iron pans until the 
surfaces have the desired polish, and are then sifted 
until nothing but the whole leaves are left. Basket 
firing is done in bamboo-baskets, shaped something 
like our hour-glisses which are shaken over hot pans. 
The leaf is put into the upper lobe of the basket 
and worked into the lower, and so, back and forth, — 
until finished, The loss of weight is about 3 per 
cent.—Tnos. B. Van Burren, Consul General. 


COCA (BRYTHROXYLON COCA). 
In Mr. Markham’s ‘‘ Peruvian Barks,” he has given 
the results of his own observations, and collated that — 
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of other travellers, respecting this substance, and to 
this account we are chiefly indebted for the follow- 
ing faects:— 

“Coca,” the beloved narcotic of the Peruvian Indian, 
was first named botanically though the labours of 
Joseph cle Jussieu. ‘Lhe history of this noted botanist 


is a melancholy one. He left France in 1735, in the 
ever-memorable expedition of La Condamine, and 


after M. La Condamine left South America, ! Jussieu 
continued his botanical researches, making numerous 
journeys on foot, notably those to the cinchona regions, 
The result of fifteen years’ labours were contained in 
certain cases of dried plants, &c., and a native servant 
at Buenos Ayres, thinking these cases contained money, 
stole them, and this loss had such an effect on poor Jus- 
sieu that he returned to France in 1771 deprivedofreason. 
The Coca is the greatest source of comfort and 
enjoyment to the Peruvian Indian. It is to him what 
the kava-kava is to the South Sea Islander, the betel 
to the Hindu and Malay, and tobacco to the rest 
of mankind, but with this difference, it produces 
invigorating effects. The Peruvian Indian looks upon 
Coca with veneration. In the palmy days of the 
Uneas or Yneas, Coca was sacrificed to thesun, the 
high priests or Huillac Umu chewed it during the 
ceremony, and before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
Coca was used in lieu of money. After the Spanish 
Conquest much was done to prescribe its uses because, 
as a Council of Bishops held in 1569 said, it was 
a ‘fuseless and pernicious leaf, and on account of the 
belief stated to be entertained by the Indians, that 
the habit of chewing Coca gave them strength, which 
is an illusion of the devil.” Coca, indeed, from its 
pay being used by about cizht mi lions of people, 
as always had a great commercial importancs, and 
one Viceroy, Don Francisco Toledo, issued no less 
than seyeoty ordinances concerning Coca in the space 
of four years (1570—1574). 
~The Coea plant is a shrub of four to six feet high, 
with straight and alternate branches and leaves like 
those of the Tea plant, and is cultivated at elevations 
from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea 
in the warm valleys of the eastern slopes of the 
_ Andes. Here the only alternations of climate is from 
wet to dry; frost is unknown, and it rains more or 
less every month of the year. ‘Lhe seeds are sown 
on the surface of the soil as soon as the rainy season 
commences, un begin to sprout in a fortnight, being 
carefully watered, and protected from the sun by a 
thatched roof. The following yeu the seedlings are 
transplanted in a soil carefully broken up and freed 
from weeds. The ancient custom was to raise the 
plants in terraces on the hill sides, but now plantations 
on the level ground are resorted to, although Indians 
ayer that plants raised under the former conditions 
yield a much superior quality of leaf. At the end 
of eighteen months the first harvest is ready, and 
the picking of the leaves, performed by women and 
children, is very carefully proceeded with, so as not 
to injure the young and still tender shoots As soon 
as one crop of leaves is removed, if well watered, 
and the ground carefully weeded, another crop is ready 
in about forty days. A plant continues to yield for 
about forty years, and Dr. Poeppig gives the profit 
of a Coca plantation as about 45 per cent. Lach 
icker carries 1 piece of cloth in which the leaves, 
plucked one by one, are placed. These leaves are then 
taken to the drying-yard, formed of slate flags. Flere 
the leaves are spread out in thin layers, and cyro- 
fully dried in the sun. Too much exposure to the 


sun spoils the flavour of the leaf, and if heaped too | 


much together, the leaves ferment and become feotid. 
As soon as dried, the leaves are packed in bags made 
of banana leaves, with an outside covering of cloth, 
or packed tightly im large parcels of about 50 Ib. 


of Coca are recongnised, the Ypara and the Hatun 
Yunca, the latter having a larger leaf than the former, 
In Bolivia, Coca is treated as a Government monopoly, 
and the right is generally farmed out. In 1850, Coca 
brought into that country’s exchequer asum of 200,000 
dollars. The whole yield of Coca’ in South America is 
estimated at thirty millions of pounds. Coca soon 
deteriorates in keeping, and Indians treat it as value- 
less if kept longer than seven months. Such is the 
faith in Coca, that it is believed if a dying man can 
but taste a Coca leaf when placed on his tongue, his 
future bliss is assured. No Indian is without his 
cuspa or Coca bag, made of llama cloth, and three 
times a day, sitling down, he takes leaf by leaf and 
rolls them up in his mouth till he forms a ball. Then 
applying a small quantity of powder consisting of 
carbonate of potash, made by burning the stalks of 
the quinoa plant, mixed with lime and water, he 
goeson his way rejoicing. The use of Coca is widely 
spread. The shepherd on the cold slopes of the 
Andes has but this and a little maize as his sole 
nourishment, and the runner messenger looks to it as 
his solace and support. As to the properties of Coca, 
it seems very evident that it allows of a greater 
amount of fatigue, with a lesser amount of nourish- 
ment, and prevents difficulty of respiration in ascend- 
ing steep mountain slopes. It has an agreeable and 
aromatic taste, accompanied by a slight irritation, 
which excites the flow of the saliva. When made 
into a tea, in taste it is like that of green tea, and 
effectually prevents drowsiness. Applied externally 
as a poultice, it moderates rheumatic pains, brought 
on by exposure to cold and wet, and also cures 
headache. Mr. Markham chewed Coca leaf very fre- 
quently, and states that he found it to produce an 
agreeable soothing feeling, that he could endure lounger 
abstinence from food with less inconvenience, and 
that when using it; he could ascend precipitous 
mountain sides with a feeliny of lightness and elasticity, 
and without losing breath. He also considers it the 
least injurious of all other like substances, even when 
taken in excess, and at the same time the most sooth- 
ing and invigorating.—Produce Markets’ Review. 


A VISIT TO THE POOSA TOBACCO FARM. 


A decade or two hence the publie will probably 
look back with wonder and surprise at the languid 
growth of the tobacco industry in India, and the 
indifference exhibited towards the possibility of com- 
peting with the American market in the culture and 
curing of the weed for general consumption. Experi- 
mental crops have from time to time been raised and 
cured, under European supervision, under the foster- 
ing wing of different Governments, but the culture was 
first undertaken on commercial principles by Messrs, 
Begg Dunlop of this city, and though they have for 
the past two years had a somewhat uphill experience, 
I believe there is little doubt that the results are of 
a sufficiently encouraging nature to induce them to 


considerably extend their operations, and that the 
growing demand for their produce is likely to far 
outstrip the possibilities of supply. The estate of 


Poosa is the well-known stud depdt, and is situated 
7 miles from the Wini station on the Tirhoot State 
Railway : it consists of some 1,500 beegah-, bounded 


by a bend of the little Gunduk river, and is one of 


the most picturesque sites in Behar. The grounds sre 
beautifully wooded, ond are intersected by drives, 
some 12 miles in extent, shaded by well-grown avenues 
of Teak and Babool. It would have been difficult to 
find elsewhere a property, where all the requirements 
in the form of drying and curing hot were with 
few alterations ready built, and it owing 
to this happy accident that the birth of ¢ nstry 


each. In the Sandia district of Caravaya two Varieties | is due, The stables, fifteen in number, that were in 
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use for the stud, are now the curing houses. and the 
large and commodious horse hospital is the tobacco 
factory. Of the 1,500 beegahs belonging to the estate, 
only some 250 are at present under tobacco cultiv- 
ation. ‘his, we believe, is in a measure owing to 
the difficulty in procuring manure, and to the fact 
that the land needs to be changed yearly. The agents, 
however, have been successful in arranging with the 
cultivators, in the surrounding district, to grow the 
plant on what is called the Javan system, which ap- 
pears to be the Government opium system, pure and 
simple; or, in other words, that the cultivators grow 
the tobacco for the factory, delivering it in its crude 
or green state—cash aclyances being made to them 
from time to time, the account being finally settled 
when the crop is delivered. ‘The seed is supplied from 
the factory, and the cultivators are now content, and 
even eager, to use the American seed, though this con- 
cession to a new dustoor has been of gradual growth, 
as they were at first very loth to use the foreign 
seed. Judging from the area under tobacco, that we 
saw during a six mile’s drive, this Javan or Opium 
system should enable the factory to secure an almost 
unlimited supply of the leaf, provided always that 
the rates are satisfactory, and that amicable relations 
are maintained between the contracting parties. The 
Assami or outside cultivation is at present only some 
150 beegahs, as this amount in addition to what is 
grown on the estate fully taxes the intramural accom- 
modation of the factory. So far the present manage- 
ment at Pousa make no pretence to secrecy in respect 
to the modus operandi in treating the leaf, and the 
cultivation itself is in all respects similar to the 
tobacco grown for native requirements. The system 
of curing is that the leaf is hung upon sticks in the 
drying houses, and kept in this state till the action 
of the air absorbs the moisture: it is then taken 
down and packed in heaps, ard allowed to sweat or 
ferment slightly. his differs from the native treat- 
ment only in that they expose the leaf to the sun by 
day, and pile it in beaps at night, repeating the oper- 
ation till the leaf assumes a light-brown colour. Hx- 
perience shows that the former method retains the 
strength aed flavour so valuable in the tobacco, whilst 
the unpleasant acrid flavour so noticeable ia the native 
production is undoubtedly due to the repeated pro- 
cess of fermentation obtamed by the alternations of 
heat and cold in their treatment. 

After the curing and sweating process has been 
completed, the tobacco is sorted according to colour 
and size, and tied in bundles of ten or twelve leaves 
each, after which it is sent into the factory for manu- 
facturing purposes, or packed in hogsheads, containing 
1,000 lb. each for export to England, the manufact- 
urers there having, during the present year, taken 
some 60,(001b,, and though this is a very fair be- 
ginuing, it would have been much larger, bad not 
the factory requirements exhausted the remainder of 
the stock in manufacturing for Indian requirements 
Ths prices realised in England compare favourably 
wih the sales of American tobacco of the same class, 
and as the demand is practically unlimited, the pro- 
prietors are naturally turning their attention to this 
outlet for their produce, and purpose increasing their 
hoine shipments. ‘The manageris hopeful that larger 
consignments will realise more profitably than these 
primary small shipments have done, as the agency 
and freight charges hitherto have nearly equalled the 
cos! of production. Jt is also expected that, as the 
trade becomes better established, the factory will be 
able to adopt a system of curing and packing in 
accordance with the requirements of the howe marke’, 
and thns obtain better prices without increased out- 
lay. ‘Lhe factory at Poosa, as we have already stated, 
was the old horee hospital, the stalls of which have 
been remoyed, and a second storey added to the build- 


ing, which is divided into seven rooms. The first of 
these is called the stripping room, and here some 30 
boys are employed in removing the mid-rib from the 
leaves, and making them up into bundles. In the 
second, or soaking room, several men are employed 
in dipping these bundles of tobacco into a mixture 
of boiled sugar and liquorice, and then passing them 
through rollers. In the third, or drying room, the 
sweetened and pressed tobacco is hung out on racks, 
and dried by charcoal tumes at a temperature of 120°, 
When the leaf is dry, it goes through another damp- 
ing process, a mixture of rum, oil of cinnamon, and 
several other essential oils, being sprinkled over it 
with a spray, it is then piled up, and covered with 
blankets until it becomes soft and pliable, when it 
is ready for the fourth, or hemp room, in which 
there are about 60 persons employed at 3U tables with 
a division in the centre of each. A boy on one side 
of each table removes the mid-rib from a pile of large 
dark red tobacco leaves that ke is supplied with, 
and passes the cleaned leaf to a man on the otber 
side of the table, each of these leaves the man wraps 
round a quantity of the cured or sweetened leaf heaped 
in front of him, each roJl which looks like a very 
large cigar, containing about three ounces of tobacco, 
is technically known as ‘ a lump,” These lumps are 
placed in boxes and removed to the tifth or press 
room ; here each lump is forced into an iron shape 6 
by 14 inches, 24 shapes being in the frame, 10 of 
these frames are then subjected to an hydraulic press- 
ure of 350 tons. The lumps are now cakes, and are 
next placed in a strong iron box in layers with oiled 
sheets of tin between each and subjected to another 
pressure, which gives the tobacco the polish and finish 
familiar to consumers of the American product. ‘The 
cakes are then packed in boxes 20 by 6 by 6 inches, 
again put under pressure, four boxes being bound to- 
gether by au iron band and pressed together. The 
tobacco is now ready for the market, and, once sold, 
can be labelled by any of the fancy names known in 
Virginia. The seventh room is used as a despatch 
room, and for preparing and cutting the cake, cavend- 
ish and golden leaf inio the Poosa smoking mixture, 
the sale of which is rapidly increasing in Bengal. 
Four classes of this are now being prepared at the 
factory, known respectively as golden leaf, bright and 
dark, the difference being only in the shade of the 
leaf. Honey dew, 2 sweet brown cake tobacco, and 
cavendish, which is black, strong, and sweet. These 
tinned tobaccos are sold for very much higher prices 
and pay well, but the trade is small, RI1,500 to 
2,000 per mensem being considered a govud month’s 
business, and the prospects of its extension is not 
encouraging. ‘The demand for the cake cavendish on 
the other hand increases steadily ; the tobacco is very 
similar to tbat supplied to the troops, and though 
there was a prejudice against it at first as there was 
against hill beer, it seems to be giving way as the 
sale from a few thousand pounds reached 79,000 lb., 
last year, and this season’s sales are over 104,U00 Ib., 
notwithstanding that the price of similar American 
tobacco in India has fallen from 10 to 8 and 6 annas 
per lb. within the past three years,—a rate which 
it is believed entails a loss on the importers. 

The proprietors of the Poosa Factory and Farm de- 


_serve both credit and profit for what they have done to 


wards establishing the manufacture of an improved class 
of tobacco in India, and if their experience so far does, 
as we believe it would, bear a critical scrutiny into the © 
soundness of the venture, we trust they willtake steps 

to carry on the enterprise on a far more extended 
scale than it is worked at present, or than it can be 
worked without gieatly increasing the capital invested. 
The total outturn at present is some 300,000 lb. a — 
fraction in comparison with the American supply in © 


| India to say nothing ot Europe.—Jndian Daily News. — 
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THE RIVALRY OF INDIAN AND CHINA 
TEAS, AND THE CONSUMPTION IN 
AUSTRALIA, 


The steady growth of the tea industry in British 
India, not only promises to place the world in pos- 
session of an alternative source of supply of tea, in 
the event of the China supply being interrupted by 
war or revolution, and not only holds out the promise 
of increased revenue and prosperity to this country ; 
but it also warns people interested in the well-being 
of the tea trade in China, to be on the alert, It isa 
moot question, whether China or India is the original 
home of the tea plant; and it has been contended by 
some people that the shrub is indigenous in both 
countries. It is now beyond a doubt that tea can be 
grown as easily on the highlands of India, as on those 
of China; and that it is only a question of time, 
when China will find the world at large wavering in 
its affection for her special product. ‘There is a wide 
difference between the flavours of the rival commod- 
ities; and it is a serious matter for China, that so 
agreeable isthe flavour of Indian tea, that those people 
who have once become accustomed to it, do not readily 
resume the use of China tea. Moreover India enjoys 
the great advantage over China, that her teas are cultiv- 
ated, and prepared for market, under immediate 
European superitendence. In China tea is grown by 
natives, in ancient native fashion ; and it is only when 
it has been prepared for market, that it is brought 
under the control of Kuropeans. If tea could not only 
be bought at the treaty ports aud shipped, but could 
be cultivated upeountry in China, by Kuropeans there 
would be much less chance than there now is of India 
cutting China out in the trade. A Shanghai paper 
perceives this, and recently pointed out :— 

“There are no squeezing Mandarins in India: there 
is European supervision in the packing and firing of 
the leaf, and the plantations are connected with civil- 
isation by the railway and the telegraph. LEvery- 
thing is done to give India an unfair advantage over 
China, Consequently, Indian tea of the same quality 
is far cheaper in London than the ill-regulated produce 
of Hankow and [vochow, and it is only the consery- 
atism of the consumer who is not yet entirely 
habituated to the Indian flavour that prevents our 
losses being much heavier than they are. lHvery year 
this preference for the leaf that has been longer 
known is wearing away, and our buyers will soon 
have to reckon with its disappearance. As yet Indian 
tea is hardly taken on the Continent of Hurope at all, 
but here too it will penetrate sooner or later, as it 
is doing into America and Australia; and then there 
will be no corner of the earth where the sway of China 
tea will be undisputed. Until foreigners can supervise 
the packing of the leaf in Chinaas they do in India, 
the produce of the latter country will continue to 
have an unfair advantage. ‘he time no doubt will 
come when we shall be able to go up and buy the 
raw leaf on its native hills, pack it by our own 
methods, and bring it down by railway to Shanghai 


for shipment; but for years yet we shall labour under 


the disadvantage of having to buy it just as the 
Chinaman chooses to prepare it, without any real 
knowledge of the total crop at any time, or any 


immediate power to manipulate the teas to suit the 


tastes of consumers. 

Our contemporary is to be commended for locking 
disagreeable facts fullin the face, instead of seeking 
to allay local anxiety by underrating the danger shead. 
The Chinese themselves will be slow, perhaps, to 
credit the character of the rivalry that is rising in 
far distant, and, to them, little known India; but 
when they find that their own product ceases to com- 
mand the high price it used to do, they will begin 
to ask “the reason why”; and when the truth has 


been brought home to them, they may be urged by 
self-interest to heed at last the world’s protests against 
the systematic adulteration, and unscrupulous vanip- 
ing up of their tea, 

The following statement shows the quantity of tea 
exported from India, and its official valuation, io the 
twelve years ending 1878-79 :— 


Year. Quantity. Value, 
1869-70 lb. 12,750,000 £1,080,000 
1870-71 13,232,000 1,139,000 
1871-72 17,460,000 1,482,000 


1872-73 17,920,000 1,590,000 


1873-74 19,442,000 1,754,000 
1874.75 21,392,000 1,963,000 
1875-76 24,561,000 2,183, 000 
1876-77 27,925, 000 2,620,000 
1877-78 33,656,000 3,061,000 
1878-79 34, 800,000 3,170,000 
1879-80 38,173,521 ... 3,050,000 
1880-81 ... 46,413,510 . 3,054,000 


In the twelve years ending 1880 the imports of tea 
into the United Kingdom from all quarters were ag 
follows :-— 


Year, Quantity. Value. 
1869 Ib. 189,223,000 ... £10,311,000 
1870 141,020,000 ... 10,097,000 
1871 169,898,000 11,635,000 
1872) hha 184,927,000 12,933,000 
1S73)- ee 163,765,000 11,372,000 
S74) wees 162,782, 0U0 11 532,000 
1875 bc 197 505,000 13,765,000 
1876 185,536,000 12,697,000 
1877 187,515,000 12,480,000 
1878 204,872, 000 13,048,000 
1879 184,076,0U0 ... 11,962/000 
1880 206,971,000... 11,613,000 


It thus appears that the exports from India increased 
from 12% million of lb. in 1869-70 to nearly 46} million 
of lb. in 1880-81, or by about 3°33 per cent; and 
that in the twelve years ending 1880 the imports from 
all quarters into the United Kingdom increased by 
about 50 per cent. The tea industry in India is a 
thing of yesterday’s creation ; and the estates that are 
coming into bearing will year by year add to the 
formidable total of export. The industry is cordially 
supported by a civilised and powerful Government 
and is stimulated by local and foreign enterprise. It 
is therefore not unreasonable to expect that within 
a few years India will be able to export a full 100 
millions of Ibs. 

Much attention is being directed by the Government 
of India and the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, to the desir- 


| ability of India’s cutting in for a share of the tea 


trade of the Australasian Colonies. Coffee is but little 


| valued by the colonists ; but they are quite Johnsonian 
in their love of tea; and as the country is more opened 


out, and becomes more populous, the demand for tea 
will become very great. Lhe imports stated in millions 
of lb. were as follows :— 


Year. Victoria N.S. Wales. 8S. Aust 
1865 ... 4°6 eee 5°3 ess 13 million lhs. 
1866 ... 7°0 6:0 0s do, 
1867 ... 6°'8 4°3 leo do. 
1868 ... 10°] 7:0 1-4 do, 
1869 69 6-2 15 do. 
1870 ..  6°9 3°85 0's do. 
S71 Ae 7 I 50 13s do. 
1872 66 39 1-0 do. 
1878s. 10:5 50 16 do, 
1874 ...> 7") ae | 16 do. 
1875; ..: 9:0 52 1's do. 
1876... 9°7 4.9 19 do. 
Sif xu) 8S 6-0 1°2 do, 
1878%.46.48:2 53 2°3 do. 
1879 5:3 76 ie!) do. 


The imports of ‘Tasmania amount to about 350,000 Ib., 
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and those of New Zealand to about 1,500,000 1b. per 
annum. In the latter colony, no record is kept of the 
quantity of tea imported; the value was £146,187 in 
1865, and £197,997 in 1879. Queensland takes from 
14 to 2 millions of lb. of tea per annum, Altogether 
the Australasian Colonies at present import about 22 
millions of lb. officially valued at £1,500,000 per 
annum. Hitherto China has monopolised this trade ; 
and it is only recently that the colonists have had 
it brought practically home to them, that not only 
is tea cultivation an established fact in India, but that 
genuine Indian tea is a superior article to the stuff with 
which they have at times been supplied from China. 
They perhaps, study quantity, and high colour, rather 
than refined flavour; but they are too addicted to tea 
not to relish the fresh and palatable iufusion from 
the Indian leaf. If even in Hngland it is extremely 
difficult to discover a grocer, who sells really good 
tea at a moderate price, it is not to be wondered 
at that in the Colonies sound tea is rarely met 
with There are shops in London, where nothing but 
tea is sold ; and at these spécialité places, a great boast 
is made of ‘‘our favourite blend” of Indian and China 
tea; but experience usually teaches the palate accus- 
tomed in India to the drinking of Indian tea, that 
the proportion of first class Indian tea in the vaunted 
‘“blend” is small, although the price is undoubted] 

first class. In Melbourne and Sydney similar ‘‘ blends” 
are being sold, and as they are calculated to make 
buyers come to the conclusion with respect to Indian 
and China teas, that “Pompey same like Cesar” the 
Calcutta Tea Syndicate are wisely .taking steps to 
open in those cities shops of their own, whereat the 
public can obtain the genuine Indian article, and no 
deception. The import duty on tea is 3d. per lb. in 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia ; 
4d. per lb. in Western Australia and New Zealand ; 
and 6d. per lb. in Tasmania and Queensland. In 
England it is6d. perlb. So, most of the Australasian 
Colonies have set the mother-country, the example of 
charging a lower duty than she yet cares to impose 
on tea. Not improbably Mr. John right wil yet suc- 
ceed in his efforts to give his countrymen the boon of 
a “free breakfast table ;’ and the Colonies may not 
be long in following suit.—Madras Mail. 


AGRI-HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS ON THE 
SHEVAROY HILLS. 


The following notes on the season on the Sheveroy 
Hills from Deputy-Surgeon General John Shortt, r.1.s., 
etc., are published with the Proe»edings of the meet- 
ing of the Committee of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
of Madras held on the 7th of last month :— 

Believing that a few notes of the season on these 
Hills for the past year (1880) may prove of interest, 
I beg to submit them and regret the delay that has 
occurred in their preparation. The year 1880 was a 
good one as regards general health, as well as for 
Agricultural and Horticultural operations. Rain had 
fallen in every month of the year except that of 
March. The rainfall amounted to 66 inches and 83 
cents distributed over eleven months and extending 
over 133 days. The maximum fall occurred in Octo- 
ber when 14 inches and 60 cents were registered, and 
the minimum quantity of 1 inch and 30 cents fell in 
January. Of the 133 days in which rain fell, 90 
inches came down chiefly at nights, and the remain- 
ing 43 during the day, but chiefly towards the atter- 
noon. 

The heavy rain in October caused some damage to 
coffee, and a landslip having occurred on the steep 
slope of a hill, some 4,000 coffee plants on one estate 
were destroyed by it, and the subsequent crop of 
coffee also fell short of the estimate on most estates, 
This disappointment seems to have been general; as 


I observe from the newspapers that in most of our 
planting centres the ¢offee crop for the year under 
notice was small on these hills; the rains threw down 
the first blossoms, but the plants made a second and 
third effort at bloom with but partial success, re- 
sulting in small crops. The price of land has greatly 
increased and fair planting land fetches from * 374 
to 7 rupecs the acre, whilst a building site comprising 
a block of 3 acres (all stones) fetched 550 rupees 
during the year under notice. Cinchona hitherto on 
these hills has been planted simply as an experiment : 
one or more trees only were to be seen on a few 
estates. Of the different varieties, the cinchona 
Succirubra thrives well here, and this variety is best 
suited to these hills. Efforts are now being made 
by a few planters to extend cinchona cultivation, 
and on my estate self-sown seeds of this variety were 
found growing in the vicinity of the parent plants; 
and the trees are so extremely prolific in their seed 
productions, that I have been able to collect and dis- 
tribute the seeds freely. The difficulty of getting 
the seeds to germinate is rather trying, as the pro- 
cess requires much care and attention, more especially 
without the aid of a propagating house. Of the 
cinchona trees on my Estate one seems a hybrid, 
and on sending specimens of the flowers and leaves 
to Mr, Jamieson, the Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Gardens, Ootacamund, that gentleman recog- 
nized it a8 one which he says has been named cin- 
chona Lanosa. This plant also seeds very freely and 
largely. 

Through the kindness of the Society I have been 
favored from time to time with Australian and or- 
namental tree seeds, as well as that of several species 
of grasses; many of those sprouted well and made a 
vigorous growth, but died subsequently, after attain. 
ing some 6 to 12 inches in height, owing to the 
season this year having proved very dry, so that we 
had no rainfaJl to speak of during the first 6 months; 
nevertheless I have a few plants of the different 
varieties ofthe Eucalyptus. The Eucalyptus Globulus 
thrives well and seeds freely ou these hills. There 
are some trees over 60 feet in height with a diameter 
of stem of 2 to 3 feet. The Grevillea Robusta 
and Buxifolia grow well and mature their seeds to 
perfection, and there are a large number of these 
trees on these hills now. 

The Pithecolobium saman, or Raintree. Of these 
I received 27 plants from the Society’s Gardens, 
Madras, in October, 1878; a few were destroyed by 
insects they were first ‘‘Ruug” at the Collum by a 
species of worm after which the plant never recovered ; 
these have a tendency to spread and seem to grow 
very slowly although looking the picture of health, 
so that I bad to cut them im closely and otherwise 
freely prune and then stake them out in the hope 
that they will grow lofty and afford shade to coffee, 
so far they have belied the confident assertion of a 
respectable authority that they are not suited to hill 
ranges, as I have now over a dozen plants ranging 
from 3to 5 feet in height. 

Conifers,—We have several species growing well 
here including those of the so-called Cypress and 
Thuja; of the Cypress we have thrre varieties with 
perfect seeds successfully. We haye also three or 
four varieties of the Araucaria, the largest standing 
about 30 feet in height; they have not flowered as 
yet as the trees are young. We have also some two 
or three samples of the Pine. Of these Pinus 
Maritima and the Pinus Australis are also young, 
standing about 4 to 5 feet in height. 


-* The maximum price R37-8-0; the minimum price 
RO-12-0; the average price from 1877-80 (both years 
inclusive) was R7-1-0 per acre, under the Wasteland 
Rules, 
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The Ceratonia Siliqua or Uaroob tree has not suc- 
ceeded here. I got a few plants from the Society 
and others from Mr Cameron of the Government 
Gardens, Bangalore; they continued stationary for 
nearly two years making no advance whatever, and 
died of during the early part of this year. 

The Trincomallee wood trea Berrya Ammonilla I 
introduced here several years ago, but it does not 
thrive; the plants are simply alive, and have not 
exceeded one foot in height after a trial of several 
years, 

The Chittagong wood tree, or Chicknassia Tabul- 
aris,—I procured one plant from Bangalore, and by 
a mistake it was planted out on rather rocky soil; 
it was slow of growth and attained some 3 feet in 
height, when during a very dry season it perished. 
I mean to give it another trial as soon as I can get 
some plants, 


The Sapota Plum or Achros Sapota does not thrive 
here. I gave it several trials; as also grafts on the 
Bassia which does not meet with better success. I 
have now two plants in pots, they are about four 
years old, and they do not exceed 3 to 4 inches in 
height. 

Grasses and Fodder Plants.—Of the 7 kinds that 
germinated and on which I reported to the Society 
(vide proceedings 3rd September 1870, page 91), they 
flowered freely but formed no seeds and then died 
off. The same result attended the Canary seeds I 
had experimented with. 

The Reana Laxurians sprouted and produced seeds 
which also germinated freely, but during the cold 
weather the tops get burnt cff. The plants attained 
from 4 to 5 feet in height and each threw out from 
10 to 20 side shoots; these coming off from the 
Collum, gave the plant a very full and shrubby ap- 
pearance from the clumps they thus formed, and 
looked handsome and like the maize or Indian corn ; 
the male flowers formed on the summit, while the 
female flowers were in the axilla of the leaves, 
having something of the miniature cob in form, and 
as soon as the plants perfected their seed, they died 
off. The drawback to the introduction of this grass 
is the tendency it has to suffer from the cold up 
here. This does not matter s> much, perhaps; as 
the plant is an annual and dies ont after seeding. 

The Prickly Comfry (Symphytum Asperrimum) I 
have given a trial to for upwards of two years and 
can say nothing in its favor, although if was intro- 
duced with much enthusiasm as a wonderful fodder 
plant; but as far as my own personal experience ex- 
tends, it has proved a complete failure both as regards 
its rapidity of growth, luxuriance, and its nutritious 
qualities, and it does no: seem to me to be generally 
relished by cattle or horses. 

Oytisus Proliferus.—Seeds of this plant received 
from the Society and from Col. Beddome when placed 
in a rather dry plot of ground did not germinate 
for months, but in plot germinated readily. I have 
now several plants of it. In general appearance it 
has some resemblance to the Cajanus Indicus in its 
pubescent and pinately trifoliate leaves, &c. ; but as 
the plants are young, still being about 24 feet in 
height, I must reserve for a future occasion further 
reference to it. 

The last receipt of fodder grass seeds through the 
Society from Kew is that of the Panicum Spectabile ; 
the seeds resemble that of Guinea grass, and on being 
sown in pots, they sprouted readily and freely, and 
are now about 6 inches in height. I must reserve 
further description of tlem toa future occasion. 

I have now tested a good many kinds of fodder 

rasses both foreign and indigenous, and I most con- 

dently assert that there is nothing to excel the 


Hurriallee grass (Cynodon Dactylon) and the Guinea 
grass (Panicum Jumentosum.) Of the Hurriallee it 
may be said it grows everywhere, and at all season 
and places, on the plains equally as well as on the 
Hills, in abundance, forming the greater part of the 
food of ‘cattle in this country; in moist lands it 
throws up long teatherly shoots extending to 2 and 
3 feet in height, when it becomes procumbent, and 
during the dry season there is the creeping succulent 
stem with dwarf shoots at each node or joint. The 
horses about of Madras for the greater part of the 
year feed on these succulent stems supplied to them 
by so-called grass cutters, but where tillage, manure 
and water are supplied, it grows to the greatest 
perfection, yielding from 6 to 9 crops during the 
year, and makes the softest of bay and surpasses all 
ither kinds of hay in not only its nutriticous qual- 
toies but the relish with which all cattle feed on it, 

The Guinea. grass comes next, but it does not grow 
in some localities. Where it thrives it becomes 
luxuriant, and makes a large return per acre; it 
has a tendency to form Clumps or ‘‘'Tussucks” ag 
it is termed, and requires to be taken up every 
second or third year to have its clumps broken up 
for replanting to increase its production. 

Arrowroot or Maranta Arundinacea.—In an experi- 
ment, a plot of ground 224% 32 feet planted with 
Arrowroot produced 430 pounds of corns yielding 65 
pounds of farina. 


Tapioca or Jatropha manihot.—A plot of 29x43 
feet, carrying 145 plants, produced 255 pounds of 
roots yielding 30 pounds of farina. These roots are 
reported to be poisonous ere the juice is washed out; 
of this I had an instance; a pet lamb about 3 
months old happeued to drink some of the water in 
which the roots were washed and died in one short 
fit of convulsion in 3 or 4 minutes; some coolies 
are reported to have died some years ago on one 
of the estates here from eating the raw roots. These 
experiments are on too small a scale to draw any 
practical application from, nevertheless they are of 
interest I think. 

““T received some Persian Date fruita from the 
Western Coast ; these fruits in no way differed from 
those of the same kind procurable in the bazaars 
about Madras ; I collected some 30 seeds of them 
and planted the same to see if they would germinate ; 
to my surprise, out of this number 8 plants sprouted 
and are now in a thriving condition —Madras Times. 


CHINESE LABOR, 

As an introduction to our comments on the intro- 
duction of Chinese contract labor into Brazil, the 
Gazeta de Porto Alegre, of the 3rd ult., discusses the 
question briefly, as follows :— 

A discussion has been going on between the Cruzeiro 
and the Rio News in whieh we cannot agree with 
the labor organ, the reason appearing to us to be 
all on the side of the News. Our readers kuow that 
we have a deep interest in the economic propaganda 
raised by the Cruzeiro, partly because we are in 
accord with many of its opinions, and partly because 
even those very ideas which seem to us to be ill- 
founded provoke discussion from which light must 
come. In the opinions put forth by the Cruzeiro on 


the labor crisis, its inclination towards Chinese im- 
migration has always struck us as a surrogate [sur- 
rogado] of slavery. We here, in this province, who 


have tested the problem of small farming, and whose 
only aspiration 18 the immigration of colonists 


who 
may become sinall farmer: and intelligent labourers, 
and uot simple instruments. cannot share these ideas 


in common with the 


Rio News. 


great journal of the capital,— 
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Sutesur For Poraro DisEasy.—A letter was read 
(at arecent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society) 
advocating the notion that the disease was due to 
constitutional debility, consequent on mismanagment. 
The treatment recommended was to mix substances, 
such as sulphites, with the soilin which the Potato 
is grown, so as to destroy the fungus germs, and to 
treat the growing plant with flowers of sulphur for 
the same purpose.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Peruvian Bark.—India is rapidly coming into the 
market as a competitor with South America in the 
supply of Peruvian bark. The amount sent to the 
London market in 1879-80 is divided as follows :— 


lb. 
Colombia ...... ... 6,002, 330 
India and Ceylon ... .. ... 1,172,060* 
South America (except Colombia)... 959,030 
Jamaica, about... ... 21,140 


Besides Java, for the Amsterdam market 70,088 
—British Trade Journal. 

CincHona AND EHucaLyprus In Mavuritivs.—The 
superintendent of the Botanical Gardeus at Port Louis 
in his past annual report states that 287,000 useful 
trees, shrubs, and plants were propagated in the 
gardens during last year, the greater portion of which 
were either planted on public lands or on the road 
sides, or else sold. The Lieut.-Governor, in placing 
the report before his council, stated that the eucalyptus 
and cinchona plantations had been successful; and 
that it was in contemplation to try an additional 
plantation of the latter at 2.000 feet above sea level, 
this being the lowest altitude at which it is believed 
the chinchona plant thrives in those latitudes.— 
Colonies and India. 

Tue GERMINATION oF SEEDS.—The 
mentions that Professor Tyndall has, by a series of 
experiments, proved that sulphuric acid possesses the 
power of promoting the more speedy germination of 
seeds, or rather fruits, contained in shelly capsules 
—such as nuts, almonds, and fruit stvunes—in a re- 
markable degree. In India, a difficulty has often been 

experienced in raising fruit trees from imported stones, 

mildew so often setting in before germination takes 
place. lf, however, seeds and stones be soaked ina 
solution of the acid they “‘receive such 2 germinating 
influence from this tonic’ that they shoot in an in- 
credibly short space of time.—Madras Times. 

Liperran Corren takes longer to ripen than the 
Arabian variety. Last year’s crop took thirteen months, 
and this year’s will, I expect take eleven, but it does 
ripen, and reaches Colombo in a more satisfactory 
state than coffee Arabica has been doing of late years. 
It is too soon to say that Liberian on good soil 
will not bear 10 cwts. an acre, and putting extravagant 
estimates out of the way, there isno doubt that con- 
fidence in this product is daily increasing both amongst 
Huropeans and natives, and I see no reason to doubt 
that large tracts of the lowcountry will shortly be 
covered with it—however as hardly a tree in the 
Island has yet attained its full growth, itis premature to 
talk positively one way of the other.— Planter, C. Times. 

Foop Coysumpron In AusTRALIA.—The following are 
the rates of various articles in Australia, showing 
the quautities used per head per annum, the calculation 
being the mean of 1875-S0— 


Tea is ne A --- 8°05 lb. 
Coffee, Chocolate and Cocoa 109 ,, 
Sugar W822) 
Rice is apa) at 15°61 ,, 
Dried Fruit a3 PF LPT OM ES 
Spirits : a9 1:43 gall 
Beer (imported only) 150555 


Compared with the consumption of the same articles 
in the United Kingdom, the difference is striking. 


“* Ceylon alone sent 1,000,000 1b, in 1879.80 to. 


London, —lip, 


Lahore paper ° 
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These are— 
Tea Be 4°66 lb 
Coffee (alone) 35 Ma et (ea 
Sugar 48°55 ,, 
Rice 705 ,, 


Unless Australia turns its attention to growing tea, 
this consumption opens up a fair future for trade with 
India. We do not think Australia will everdo much 
in tea growing, as the climate is not suitable, except 
perhaps towards the north, and even there the rain- 
fall is deficient. This opinion receives weight from 
the recent success of the tea syndicate in introduc- 
ing tea into Australia, and it is to be hoped that the 
efforts recently made will be followed up by a judicious 
nursing of the new trade.—Produce Markets Review, 


Tue WesrERN CaraLtpa.—Doctor John A. Warder 
prepared for the Journal of the ‘‘American Agricultural 
Association” a memoir upon the Western Catalpa, 
which paper has been issued in a pamphlet form by 
its author. Some three or four years ago, when the 
discovery was made that there were really two species 
of Catalpa, heretofore regarded as one, we published 
the fact, and also pave the evidence of Mr. HE. E. 
Barney, Dayton, O., as to the remarkable durability 
of the wood, and have from time to time given notes 
as to the value of the tree. The present paper brings 
together, in a compact form, the facts that make up 
the history of this tree. The new species is named 
Catalpa speciosa, and differs from the ordinary Catalpa 
bignonioides, in being a taller and straighter tree: its 
larger nearly pure white flowers appear one to three 
weeks earlier; the pods are larger, more cylindrical ; 
the seeds also are larger, with the wing broader and 
not pointed as inthe other. The Oatalpa has such 
a remarkable adaptability to a variety of soils and 
climates, is so easily raised from seeds, and grows 
so rapidly, that it is worthy of the attention of all 
who propose to raise forest trees. The durability of 
its timber has been subjected to the severest tests, 
aud there are few of our native woods that excel it 
in this respect.—American Agriculturist. 

HartH Worms.—The interest excited in these 
creatures since the publication of Mr. Darwin's book 
on this subject, reviewed in our columns (vol. xvi, p. 
500) will be increased by the interesting communic- 
ation made by Dr. Gilbert to the Scientific Committee 
on Tuesday last, and reported in another column, 
The quantity of nitrogen in the worm-casts in pro- 
portion to that of meadow or arable land is not 
absolutely greater, but what there is is rendered more 
available by being brought more to the surface and 
more within the reach of the roots by the agency of 
the worms. Nitrogen in Worm Casts.—Dr. Gilbert 
announced that since the publication of Mr. Darwin’s 
work on earth worms he had collected a quantity of 
earth casts from his lawn, dried them to remove the 
water, and then determined the percentage of nitrogen 
they contained, comparing the proportion with that 
obtained from a sample of soil taken from the first 
9 inches of the soil of adjacent pasture land. The 
result. was that the dried earth casts yielded a per- 


‘centage of “35 of nitrogen, which is higher than that 


of the ordinary pasture soil in the adjacent park, 

where the percentage proportion of nitrogen is 25 to 

‘30. Thus the proportionate amount of nitrogen in 

the worm casts is higher than in the pasture land, 

and two or three times higher than in ordinary arable 

surface soil; but not so rich asin the highly manured 

svil of the kitchen garden. ‘Ten tons per acre of 

worm casts would, it was estimated, supply abont 

80 lb. of nitrogen per aunum—more than double that of 

rdinary meadow land without manure. It would appear 

then that there would be no absolute gain in nitrozen 

from the action of the worms, but that they would bring 
up from below a larger available supply, just as would 
be aftorded by trenching.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR THE YEAR 1881. 


J.—PERADENIYA GARDEN. 


) Durine the year every effort has been made to increase the beauty of these grounds by the 

further removal of decayed, useless, and unsightly trees, careful pruning and thinning out of old wood 
/ in those which remain, and planting young ones of fresh kinds in suitable positions. There still 
remains a large number of old sapu, jack and ilang-ilang ( Cananga) trees and large barren mangos, 
most of which it is intended to supplant gradually by a variety of different species; but the lawns 
near the bungalow and the lake, the old palmetum and the backs of the main flower borders have 
now been all more or less thoroughly thinned out andimproved. Such work is necessarily gradual, 
and to a certain extent tentative, but has so far been amply repaid by the greatly improved health 
and appearance of the selected trees (several of which the access of sunlight and air has permitted 
to flower for the first time), and the opening out of new views and vistas. 


Roads.—The heavy rains of November and the early part of December have caused much 
damage to the roads and paths from wash. A large brick culvert has now been constructed under 
the main drive at one of the worst spots, and several smaller ones in different places. There is 
also a considerably increased carriage traffic in the garden, and much work on the roads will be 
necessary in 1882. 

Lawns.—No solution of the grass-cutting problem has been arrivedat. I must again insist 
on the great saving annually which would be effected by the use of a large hay or grass-cutting 
- machine, the means of purcbasing which will, I trust, be granted me. 


Buildings.—TVhese are generally in good order. During the year the roof of the herbarium 
and library has been repaired, and the interior repainted and varnished; the house of the head 
gardener has also been added to, altered, and improved. 

The condition of the “ Assistant Director’s” bungalow (inthe occupancy of the Cryptogamist) 
is very bad, and has been already reported upon, and I have requested that it should be put into 
thorough repair; the departure of Mr. Ward affords an excellent opportunity. 

The house of the plant collector, partially thatched with maana grass, requires tiling. 


New South Garden.—With the aid of an addition to the vote for cooly labour, I have been 

able to make great progress in laying out this portion of the garden. The outline plan which I 
sketched in my last report has been followed and will be carried out to completion. 
The principal part of the area is occupied by an arboretum in which the trees and large 
shrubs, both native and exotic, are to be planted on a system based upon their natural affinities, 
This includes a small hill, the highest elevation in the garden, on the summit of which (whence 
a fine view is obtained) it is intended to set up a smallarbour. ‘The planting commencedin June, 
but has been much interfered with by the weather, which rarely remained wet for any number of 
consecutive days. However, about 250 species have been successfully established, belonging to 
the natural families Leguminose, Myrtacee, Melastomacee, Rubiaceae, Myrsinee, Sapotacee, Eu- 
phorbiacee, Urticacea, and Conifere. As much space as can be afforded has been left for the 
additions which will be constantly intercalated in their places. The planting of the remaining 
families will be gone on with; the ground however is not sufficiently extensive to accommodate 
the whole of them. 

The new carriage drive is nearly completed ; it is over 600 yards long, curving round the 
lake (where some gneiss boulders have been preserved iz sitz and planted up with rock- and sun- 
loving plants), and terminating in a wide loop whence a foot-path leads to the second entrance 
opposite the Deltotaroad. The large space, 100 yards long and 95 broad, enclosed by the drive 
will be entirely devoted to a classified collection of palms of which the gardens are accumulating 
a fine collection, and most of which grow here with a perfection that cannot be surpassed. The 
steep sloping bank of the high road behind this it is intended to utilize for an arranged series of 
‘climbing and twining woody creepers, which will there well exhibit their graceful beauty towards 
‘the garden, andat the same time afford protection against trespassers ; the most exposed part is 
to be devoted to the prickly rattans, a very eflicient barrier. 
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The herbaceous ground has been entirely finished, and consists of 48 beds of different sizes — 
symmetrically occupying about three-quarters of an acre. Narrow paths paved with cobble stones 
run between all, and drainage has been carefully provided for. No commencement has yet been — 
made in the planting out of this, which must occupy largely the next rainy season. Herbaceous — 
perennials do not play an important part in the vegetation of the tropics, and it cannot be expected 
that a large number of species can be here cultivated. Only those which will bear full exposure to 
the sun as well as a heavy rainfall will succeed. The space to be allotted to each natural family 
has been planned out, and I anticipate that this scientifically arranged collection will be ultimately — 
of great service, especially in the more ready and systematic collection of seed. } 

Another portion of the ground is devoted to experimental culture, and is partly occupied at 
present with the Trinidad cacaos and their shade trees, the American rubber-trees, several varieties 
of coffee, Manila hemp, gutta sundek, cardamoms, &. The remaining part has been formed into 
nurseries and a small kitchen garden. ‘The nursery beds are arranged round a little circular tank, 
20 feet in diameter, where it will be possible to grow in pots some of the smaller aquatic plants. — 


Lake.—Uittle or nothing, I find, can be effected here in the way of growing aquatics; even 
our native species soon die out. This appears to be partly due to want of sufficient sunlight, much 
of the surface being shaded by the grand bamboos near the margin, and at times completely covered 
with a layer of their fallen leaves; but the foulness of the bottom is the principal cause. It is — 
a ae for regret that this little piece of water, the only one in the garden, can be made go little 
use of. 


Labelling.—Of the large and expensive glass labels only 36 have been set up ; and it is not 
my intention to continue to employ them, as I find it impossible to get them uniformly and neatly — 
made in this country. But the ticketing has been actively carried on since the smaller zinc labels — 
arrived. The painting and writing of the names and localities are done in the garden. Over 250 — 
have been fixed in their places. In those fastened on to tree-trunks pegs of areca wood are found — 
far better than nails, which in this wet climate make serious wounds. The labels are found to 
require pretty frequent cleaning with a sponge or wet cloth to remove a small black fungus which, 
in damp weather, quickly covers painted surfaces here, and produces an effect curiously resembling 
that of the smoke of London. 

It will be my endeavour to push on the labelling as rapidly as possible; it is gratifying to 
observe how greatly their value is appreciated by visitors. A systematic catalogue of the contents 
of the garden is also in a forward state. 


Propagation.—The temporary shed used as an orchid house (mentioned in my last report) — 
is found to be too much shaded by large trees, and it is hoped during the coming year to build a 
permanent house in a more open situation, and with a glass roof instead of a maana-grass covering. 
The old nurseries, the soil of which had become much exhausted, have been mostly aban- 
doned. Part of the ground will be used for raising forest, shade and shelter trees, and a portion 
will be converted into a swamp for sago palms. ; q 
A small room has been set apart for a seed-store, and a cabinet of 64 drawers has been 
made and erected there. 
The garden has been deprived of the services of Mr. Clark for the latter half of the year — 
as he has been placed in charge of Hakgala since the retirement of the late Superintendent. 


II LINN GARDEN, 


The late Superintendent, Mr. HE. Thwaites, retired on pension in the middle of the year, and — 
in my uncertainty as to the future, the absence of any successor, and from other circumstances, I 
have found it impossible to do more than maintain the garden in its old condition. In fact 
it may be said to have been almost in abeyance, so faras any active work is concerned, during 
the year. Mr. Clark, however, whilst locum tenens, successfully grafted several hundred — 
C. Ledgeriana shoots upon stumps of C. succirubra (in the manner detailed in my last report), as 
it was very evident that the plants of the former in the clearings were rapidly dying out. a 

Some necessary repairs and alterations were made to the bungalow at the end of the year; 
but all the windows and doors require repainting, new hinges, locks, &c., and the kitchen and 
out-houses are also in a leaky condition. 

The proposals submitted by me to Government at the end of 1880, though approved gener= 
ally, partially fell through from the difficulty of obtaining a suitably qualified occupant for the 


“2 Osa 
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proposed post ; it was not until late in 1881 that Mr. W. Nock, Superintendent of the Cinchona 
plantations in Jamaica, was appointed. He had not arrived to take up his duties at the end of the 
year.” A native clerk and foreman has been appointed to assist him. 

My intentions with regard to the future contemplate an alteration and enlargement of the 
scope and functions of the garden, and its proper constitution in concert with the central 
establishment at Péradeniya, It should be worked as a branch of the latter devoted to the 
cultivation of temperate and sub-tropical plants of interest, utility, or beauty. 

As regards cinchona, the position has greatly changed within the last few years ; the best 
varieties are now in general cultivation, and the necessity no longer exists for a Government 
depot for the distribution of seedlings and cuttings. With reference to plantations, there are 
not and can never have been anything deserving the name at Hakeala, the whole six or seven 
semi-abandoned clearings together not extending to more than eight acres (the “garden” 
comprehends about 550). It is not indeed probable that any one, with the present knowledge of 
cinchona requirements, would now select such a site as Hakgala with its severe and unavoidable 
winds and cold wet sub-soil at the base of the steep and almost inaccessible rocks for its cultiya- 
tion ; but whatever may have been the original ideas on the subject, Government cinchona 
Plantations do not now enter into any one’s plans. It will however be the duty of the Superintendent 
to cultivate a sufficient number of each of as many species and varieties as possible, both fer the 
purposes of comparison, for the supply of seed, and for experiments in propagation, &c. 

But there is a wide field of utility for Hakgala outside of cinchona propagation and distribu- 
tion. There are numerous drugs, dyes, fibres, fodders, and other economic products which ought 
to be experimented with. While we may look forward with confidence to some years of good 
returns frem cinchona culture, no one can regard the present commercial position as a permanent 
one. We shall in Ceylon indeed show little wisdom, if, after past experience, we neglect any 
opportunity of adding to the stock of useful plants which can be grown at the high elevations. 
Further attempts at fruit and vegetable cultivation are also required. The proper treatment of 
patana lands much needs investigation. Nor must the scientific and ornamental aspects be 
neglected. The greater popularity of Nuwara Eliya as a health and pleasure resort, which 
may be confidently expected to follow on railway extension to Nanu-oya, render it desirable that 
the esthetic side of the garden should be developed. A moderate expenditure would render it an 
interesting and beautiful botanic garden, in which our native mountain plants (many now 
becoming scarce) should be cultivated along with the trees, shrubs, and flowers of Australia, the 
Cape, China, and Japan, and the tropical mountains of the Andes and Nilgiris. Shade and 
shelter trees for the higher estates are also now in great demand, and it is of course impossible 
for the low-country gardens to supply them. Under an active Superintendent it is to be expected 
that much valuable information will proceed from Hakgala, and that the garden will start upon 
a new era of public utility. 

In view of this, I would urge the necessity of providing a good propagating house in the 
place of the present little rotten and dilapidated structure, which is quite beyond the possibility 
of repair, and far too small for the requirements of the garden. Without this it will be nearly 
impossible in such a climate to raise and propagate with any certainty the more valuable plants. 


II].—Henaratcopa GARDEN. 

I have little fresh to report of this garden, the condition of which is very satisfactory 
and testifies to the industry and continued interest in his work of the Sinhalese Conductor, 
Amaris de Soyza. Some more of the large trees of the garden have been felled, and additional 
portions of the jungle cleared for new vanilla and cardamom plantations. A new well has been 
constructed. The various low-country plants in the garden are all ina thriving state. A large 
quantity of young Liberian coffee has been gratuitously distributed during the year. 

The success of this garden has encouraged me to attempt the acquisition of a similar centre 
in the hot districts of the North of the Island, and arrangements are in progress for the transfer to 
this Department of the experimental garden near Anurddhapura, which was formed five years ago, 
and has since been carefully fostered by Mr. Dickson, the energetic Agent tor the North-Central 
Province. This is already conducted by a trained gardener supplied from Pérideniya, The 
acquisition of a garden where it may be possible to grow plants requiring a more prolonged dry 


* Mr. Nock arrived at Hakgala 14th January, 1882. [Note added.) 
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season than any of the existing ones possess will be a great gain and should prove of signal 
benefit. It will also be the means of bringing into the northern districts numerous food- 
plants, &c., of the moister climates, many of which can be readily grown there, provided only a 

constant water-supply can be assured. 


IV.—Economic AND UseruL PLANTS. 


Commission on the Introduction of New Cultures. —With the view of assisting planters to 
develop new industries, and also to relieve the strain lately put on this establishment and on 
the Royal Gardens at Kew—resulting from numerous demands which their organization was not 
framed to meet, and to supply which is no part of their proper duties—the Secretary of State, at 
the instance of Sir J. Hooker, recommended the appointment of a small Commission to enquire — 
into the possibility of framing a scheme of Government assistance outside of Botanic establish- 
ments. The Planters’ Association at about the same time addressed Government on the subject 
of aid in obtaining im quantity such seeds as the better varieties of cinchona and Ceara rubber. 
As a result the Commission has recommended a scheme in which Government undertakes to use 
the Imperial machinery at its disposal to procure the plants and seeds required, if the planters will 
institute a permanent body to communicate and work with Government in the matter, and under- 
take the distribution, &c., to applicants. I trust that this arrangement will meet the case, and 
regulate satisfactorily the relations of the Botanic Gardens to the agricultural enterprise of the 
colony. At the request of the Commission I prepared a memorandum (published as an appendix 
to their report) on the work done by these gardens in the introduction and acclimatization of 
useful plants in Ceylon, which sufficiently demonstrates their great direct utility to the colony. 


Coyfee.—The principal interest of the year has naturally been the publication of Mr. Mar- 
shall Ward’s third and final report on leaf-disease, a document which for careful accuracy and 
laborious thoroughness is all that could be desired or expected.* As it seemed indeed to leave no 
point of practical importance to be investigated, I fully concurred in Mr. Ward’s view that a 
prolongation of his enquiries during a third year, as originally contemplated, was unnecessary. 
With reference to his work, I feel myself warranted in saying that we now know definitely and 
exactly the life and ordinary mode of dispersion and propagation of the coftee-fungus, that a vast 
distance thus separates us from the state of things formerly existing when nearly all was uncer- 
tain, and that we shall not do wisely if we neglect to act in accordance with the present level of 
our knowledge. The sooner it is generally recognized that the principles of action are now settled, 
the better. The evident unwillingness to accept this position it is, no doubt, not difficult to 
account for, but I cannot too strongly insist that the hope of relief must be based on a common 
agreement and co-operation on the sound principles of action now given, and the abandonment of 
the paralyzing notion of the chance discovery of a “cure.” 1 would earnestly recommend all 
concerned to re-read with attention the 7th—12th paragraphs of the Cryptogamist’s report, and 
consider the state of things it reveals. I have already expressed my opinion in support of “a 
general combination to destroy spores and hinder their dispersion” ; the actual methods to be 
employed for effecting this, I think it is the province of practical agriculture to devise. They 
must necessarily vary according to the peculiarities of seasons and climate in particular districts 
and even individual estates, and, almost equally, with the special circumstances connected with 
estate management ; but the guiding principle will be ever the same,—to diminish the chances of 
infection, and prevent or avoid the lodgment of spores on the leaves by every check and device 
possible. 

But a general co-operation is.a prime necessity, and I venture to hope that all interested 
in this important industry will recognize their public responsibility to assist in limiting the 
dissemination of the disease. _ Hspecially, should owners of estates which have quite gone out of 
cultivation feel themselves called upon to see that their now useless trees, which have become 
merely a focus of disease, be rooted out and destroyed. 

There is also another important factor which cannot be overlooked in the consideration of 
remedial measures on a large scale—that is, the condition of the nativé coffee. This is in some 
considerable degree under Government control, and should be simultaneously dealt with. The 


* The more strictly technical portions of Mr. Ward’s microscopic researches on Hemileia have appeared in the 
itunber for January, 1882, of the Quart. Journ. Microsc. Science,” illustrated by three excellent plates reproduced 
frdin the author's drawings, ; 
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complete destruction of a large proportion of this, which has become almost absolutely valueless 
and is a perfect hot-bed of Hemulcia, is to be strongly advocated wherever it can be effected; and 
compensation, where necessary, might be made by the free gift of other useful food plants. 

By such a combination on the part of the community against the common enemy, it is 
reasonable to expect a good deal might be effected. Our experience of other truly parasitic fungi 
does not warrant us in expecting to eradicate Hemileia by these means, but there can be little doubt 
that even a sensible and sustained diminution in lcaf-disease would result in a considerable recovery 
in the staple product of Ceylon. 

The bearing of Liberian coffee on the practical aspect of the question is also important. 
A temporary distrust of this admirable plant is, 1 am glad to see, yielding to a more just appre- 
ciation of its great value. Coffea liberica is of course severely attacked by the leaf-disease fungus, 
but on the whole this species, as compared with varieties of. Carabica,is less damaged by the 
disease ; and I think a more regular and heavier crop may be generally calculated upon. Possibly 
its frequent blossoming and fruiting may give it some advantage. Some disappointment has been 
caused by attempts to grow it in unsuitable localities ; Liberian coffee requires a moist atmosphere 
as well as a hot climate ; exposure to dry heat readily scorches the berries, and on light soils 
may even destroy the plant. In Trinidad slight shade is considered a necessity, and is I think 
desirable here in some localities, at least while the plants are young. 

In my last report I expressed regret at the small response to our efforts to get the cul- 
tivation of this kind of coffee taken up by the Simhalese, and [ am now glad to be able to report a 
considerable change for the better. A rather large demand indeed has sprung up in many parts of 
the low-country. In partially meeting this over 50,000 young plants have been gratuitously 
distributed from Henaratgoda throngh the Government Agents by the headmen to native cultiva- 
tors. It would be well if this species—so admirably adapted for Sinhalese garden culture—were 
to entirely supplant the old village coffee, and I think it might well be made a condition of gratis 
distribution that this old coffee should be destroyed. 


Cinchona.—Vhe observations I made last year on the supreme importance of selection based 
on analysis in the scientific cultivation of ©. Ledgeriana have been supported by our further 
experience. In reference to this it is satisfactory to note how well, as a general rule, the botanical 
characteristics tally with the bark value, so that selection intelligently made on the former basis 
is usually justified by the subsequent analysis. It must however be allowed that one occasionally 
finds very distinct exceptions to this general statement, forcing one to the conviction that the 
production of alkaloids must be largely personal (so to speak) to the particular tree, apart from its 
inherited external characters. We must therefore still regard analysis as the only certain guide. 
It may be well also to note here another cognate fact (liable I find to be misunderstood): the 
proportion of quinine is not taken into consideration in determining whether a given tree is to be 
named Ledgerianaor Calisaya. That question is a botanical one, and is decided wholly by external 
or visible characters. It is in accordance with experience that quite undoubted C. Ledgeriana 
may afford a very poor bark, but that does not make it any the less C. Ledgeriana, as some people 
seem to think. I have published the distinguishing characters of C. Ledgeriana, Moens, in a 
paper, accompanied by two coloured figures, in the “ Journal of Botany” for November. 

The practice of the simple process of grafting on suecirubra has proved very easy 
and successful in a large proportion of cases; and it or some similar process must become the 
general practice in the cultivation of specially valuable trees on the principles advocated. 

The more general recognition of the necessity of analysis has led to a request on the part 
of cultivators, that Government might afford some facilities for such assays. It is perhaps 
remarkable that there is here no qualified analyst in official employ. Did such an officer exist 
however, it is to be presumed he would be engaged entirely in Government work, and 
the Government does not grow cinchona for sale, that work would not often be b 
The practice of the Governments of Madras and of Java (somewhat infelicitously adduced as an 
example to that of Ceylon) has been dictated by very different motives to those which rule here 
(where competition between Government and private enterprise is unknown), and has always been 
directed wholly to the Government advantage. At the same time the desirability of frequent 
assays of bark made on the spot is so evident, that it is to be hoped the matter will be earnestly 
considered with a view to the initiation of some combined action in the matter between the planters 
interested and the Hxecutive, due regard being of course paid to the interests of local analysts. 


as, happily, 
ark analysis. 
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Much attention has been drawn, especially since the visit of Colonel Beddome to Ceylon in 
September, to the large and usually readily distinguished trees to be found scattered over estates 
in Ceylon, and variously known as “hybrid,” “lanosa,” or “ large-leaved condaminea.” These have 
been sent out from Hakgala nurseries in past years as (usually) succirubra but sometimes as 
officinalis, and are identical with the “magnifolia,” “ pubescens,” “ robusta,” &c., of the Nilgiri 
Government Plantations, from which we doubtless originally received them. In usually attribu- 
ting to these a hybrid origin, we in Ceylon took the same view as the late Mr. MclIvor of the 
Nilgiri Plantations, who first noticed them, and who published his belief that they originated 
there by crossing between succirubra and officinalis—a view, however, which he appears to have — 
toore or less modified afterwards. Colonel Beddome, as a result of his examination of these 
same plantations while under his care, has strongly denied the hybrid origin of the trees, and 
thinks they form a well-marked and distinct species, in which view he is, I believe, supported by 
Mr. Howard. In this opinion I am unable to share ; it was largely based upon the positive state- 
ment of Mr. Cross (now in the Nilgiris) that the plant is the ‘‘ Pata de Gallinazo” bark of Chim- 
borazo which he collected there when with Dr. Spruce; but there are great difficulties in accepting 
this story.* On the whole, the view most in accordance with the facts seems to be that it is a. 
hybrid which originated in the plantations on the Nilgiris, and has acquired some permanence and ~ 
stability. Iam not however in a position to give definite information as to the amount of perma- 
nence from seed. Colonel Beddome maintains it to come as true to type as any other species 
(which if invariably true would be so far against the view of hybrid origin); the majority of 
observers here however positively state that a large proportion, variously estimated, turn out to be 
succirubra and officinalis. In Sikkim, whete this kind (originally from Ceylon) is called “ignota,” 
fully half the seedlings are said to come up officinalis. As it seemed very desirable that this 
valuable cinchona should possess a definite name, I have proposed to select from those in use the 
name robusta, the only onet which is not pre-occupied or otherwise unavailable. In the case of 
this also I think those who can should propagate from known good (analyzed) trees by cuttings ; 
but the more rapid increase by seed need not be neglected, as the young plants which show 
reversion can be readily removed. 

I am indebted to Mr. Moens, Director of the Cinchona enterprise in Java, for seed of 
C. cordifolia (from Carthagena) and C. lancifolia var. discolor of the Government plantations 
there ; to Mr. Gammie for seed of the Darjiling C. Ledgeriana; and to Mr. Rowson for very 
carefully collected seed of the Nilgiri “ pubescens” and “ magnifolia.” 

Seed of several species has been supplied to Australia, where both in Queensland and 
Victoria attempts at cinchona cultivation are being made. 


Cacao.—The varieties from Trinidad were planted out in February at Péradeniya, a few 
berng also sent to Henaratgoda. Their names areas follows :—Condeamar (3 varieties), Forastero 
(3 varieties), Criollo (creole), Cayenne (2 varieties), Verdilico, Sangre Toro. The plants suffered 
from wind at first, but there was but a single casualty, and all are now doing well. The shade- 
tree called “ Bois Immortelle,” Hrythrina umbrosa, was planted with them, and already forms trees 
12 feet high.t A further instalment arrived (through Kew) in October, containing, in addition to — 
some of the varieties previously sent, the yellow Criollo. These have also been planted out. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Secretary of State, a proportion of the first 
consignment were transmitted to Singapore and to Fiji, respectively. Those for Singapore arrived 
in that Settlement in March, and with the exception of four which died were expected to “ make fine 
vigorous plants.” On the contrary, I regret to say, that the Fiji consignment, which was ten 


* A comparison of the Nilgiri plant with Spruce’s original specimens at Kew does not lend it any support 
whatever. On the contrary the two kinds are seen to be quite distinct in several respects. .1 am informed by — 
Mr. Dyer that Spruce’s specimens have been referred by M. Triana, one of the most careful and accurate botanists, — 
who has made cinchona a special study, to C. erythrantha, Pay., which is considered a variety of C. pubescens, 
Vahl. lloward’s plate of ‘ C. coccinea’ M. Triana refers to C. hirsuta, R. & P. [Note added.] : 

{ The name “ magnifolia’” was given by Maclvor under the erroneous notion that the tree was the C. magni= 
folia of Howard's “ Quinology.” That totally different plant being no longer considered a member of the cinchona 
genus, but referred to the genus Buena, Wedd.; the name C. magnifolia is technically available. Since however 
confusion might result from its employment, it seems better to avoid its use, a 

t This Lrythrina suffered in July from the attacks of a boring larva. The eggs seem to be deposited in or 
immediately above the axillary buds on the young shoots, and the grub bores at once into the pith. Tobacco water 
freely applied had a good effect, but many trees had to be topped. ‘T'wo quite distinct though nearly allied species 


. . . . . . * . fe} 
are mixed in these ‘Trinidad ‘‘ Bois Immortelles” (exclusive of course of , suberosa which was also sent). 
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weeks on the journey, were all completely dead on their arrival at Levuka. I have therefore 
despatched a second instalment (on November 4th) containing 18 plants, representing 7 varieties, 
which have arrived at Sydney, en route for Fiji, “in perfectly good condition,” which I trust they 
will maintain till they reach their destination.* With them were sent 11 plants of the ‘ Bois 
Immortelle.” 

Mr. Prestoe, of Trinidad, who selected and forwarded these varieties of cacao to Kew, has 
devoted a great deal of attention to the cultivation of this important product, and I may here 
refer with advantage to the valuable information on the subject contained in his report for 1880 
of the Trinidad Botanic Gardens. 

A considerable gratuitous distribution of seed from the gardens has been made, with the 
sanction of Government, to native cultivators. 


Cardamoms.—The demand for this profitable plant has necessitated the formation of an 
additional plantation. Both planters and natives however now cultivate this so largely that it 
will be unnecessary for the gardens to further increase the stock. Both plants and seeds have 
been sent to the Andaman Islands and to Jamaica. 

A singular variety kas been twice sent to me, and is said to form & large proportion of 
certain plantations, in which the flowering branches, instead of as usual proceeding from the base of 
the leafy stems and trailing over the ground, are carried upwards and come off from the axils of the 
uppermost leaves, thus appearing terminal. This variety is called here (I know not on what 
grounds) “ Mysore Cardamom ;” it does not appear to differ in other respects from the typical 
Elettaria Cardamomum of Malabar. 


India-Rubber.—Much activity is being shown in the search for new rubber-yielding plants. 
As I have before observed, caoutchouc seems to be more or Jess produced by nearly all apocy- 
naceous plants, and a large number of artocarpaceous and euphorbiaceous ones also, but it is not 
in a state available for ready extraction or for commercial purposes in any very large number of 
them. Thus in our native species of Willughbeia ( W. zeylanica) which I have had the opportunity 
through the kindness of Mr. J. C. Roberts of Udugama—of experimenting with, and which gives 
plenty of milk, the caoutchouc, which is abundant, after first passing through a viscous sticky 
condition dries into a putty-like substance of no great tenacity and scarcely any elasticity, and 
this whether treated by heat, with alum, with alcohol, or simply allowed to dry. The plant is a 
climber, and the stems, which are said to attain over six inches in diameter, extend to an immense 
length. This result is disappointing, as a congener at Singapore (W. Burbidge: of the Kew 
Report for 1880, formerly referred to W. martabanica) affords a very fair rubber known as “ Gutta 
Singgarip.” Of this sort we have received a case of 50 plants (which was kindly brought from 
Singapore by Mr. F. A. Fairlie) and we previously had a few plantsfrom Mr. Murton. ‘This and 
other less-known species of Willughbeia also apparently afford some of the rubber of Borneo, 
called “* Gutta Susu” in the market. 

But the most promising of the new rubber plants are the species of Landolphia. ‘The 
African kinds of caoutchouc are mainly, and on the Hast coast wholly, supplied by these ; and, by the 
exertion of Sir J. Kirk chiefly, several have been now brought into cultivation. To him directly 
Tam indebted for a consignment of seeds (in the fruit) of the narrow-leaved species called ‘‘ Matere”’ 
or “M’tiri,” which affords the best rubber of the Zanzibar coast, and which it is proposed to call 
L. Kirk. Of this we previously possessed but a single plant at Henaratgoda, now over two years 
old and widely climbing over a wild nutmeg tree. Young plants of this have also been received 
from the Royal Gardens, Kew, during the year, as well as of three other species, for an account of 
which reference must be made to the Report of that establishment for 1880, pp. 38-43. Of two 
of these, L. Petersiana ( Willughbeia, Klotzch), and “No. 4.” (1.c. p. 43), the broad-leaved species, we 
have some 18 plants at Péradeniya, and of the other, Z. florida (“ Mbungu” of Zanzibar), a single 
fine specimen. ‘These and several other allied and undetermined kinds (ineluding two plants of 
a Madagascar rubber from the Ceylon Company, Limited, and the West African ‘ Apocynaceous” 
rubber of Mr. T. Christy’s ‘‘ New Commercial Plants,” No. 1V., p. 13) have been planted out, some 
at the foot of old trees, others against large dead trunks and branches fixed in the ground. 


* Ihave the pleasnre to add that these reached Fiji in excellent order, and the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Thurs- 
ton) writes: Of wwo plants only have I any doubt, and fortunately they are Nos, 5 and 13 of which there are 
tripiclates,”” [Note added.] 
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The wonderfully rapid development of trade in these African rubbers is, in spite of their habit 
of growth, leading to their destruction. From two districts of Hastern Africa alone the export of 
rubber in 1880 exceeded 1,000 tons, the price having risenin one year from £140 to £250 per ton. 

Sir J. Kirk thinks the Landolphias (especially L. Kirkit) by far the most promising of © 
rubber plants for cultivation in plantations ; their stems can be cut down at frequent intervals for 
the rubber, and fresh shoots readily spring up from the stools. He quotes with approval, in 
reference to the extraction of the caoutchouc, the suggestion of Mr. T. Christy (Commercial Plants © 
No. L., p. 9) that the stems after cutting “could be taken to the rolling mill, and the crushed mass - 
digested with bisulphide of carbon in which the rubber is soluble, but which does not dissolve - 
the gum and resinous matters contained in the plant, and which if left in the rubber would injure 
its quality.” 

y Of other African kinds, Mr. T. Christy has sent a few seeds ofa plant determined at Kew 
to be Tabernemontana crassa, and a specimen of Ficus populifolia; whilst we have F. Vogelii also 
from Kew. 

With regard to the American rubbers, Ceara (Manihot Glaziovir) continues to interest 
planters by its rapid growth, ready propagation, tenacity of life, and early production of seed. From 
this latter quality chiefly it has resulted that the loud and urgent demand for seed has almost 
ceased in Ceylon in the course of one year. We have distributed it to several private planters in 
India and to the Government establishments there, also some to Singapore for a further trial, as 
well as to Jamaica and other colonies. 

A singletree of Hevea flowered at Henaratgoda and produced a few capsulesin April. The 
growth of Para rubber is not rapid ; our largest is now 21 inches in circumference at a yard from 
the ground, an increase of 5 inches in the year. New plantations of Hevea have been formed, and 
some trees at Péradeniya have been planted in a position in the new garden where they are flooded 
when the river is high, with a view to an imitation of their native habitat. 

One plant of another species, Hevea Spruceana, which gives valuable rubber, was sent 
direct from British Guiana by Mr. Jenman, but has unfortunately not survived. 

At the request of the Government of India—at whose expense the plants were originally 
imported to Ceylon—a consignment from Henaratgoda, consisting of 28 good stocks rooted in a 
Ward’s case, was despatched (from Henaratgoda) in November to the Andaman Islands. The 
climate there is likely to prove eminently suitable for Para rubber which has not succeeded in 
Peninsular India, but is going on well in British Burmah. 

The Castilloa, both at Péradeniya and Henaratgoda, also produced flowers during the dry 
weather of April; on examination, however, these were all male. This species is said not to 
produce seed till eight years old. The finest tree at Henaratgoda has now a stem of about 224 

inches in circumference at a yard from the ground. 

During the early part of the year I made a preliminary and tentative investigation to ascer- 
tain the condition of the milk in our Ceara trees at Pérddeniya, and the best means of obtaining 
it. The principal conclusion I arrived at was that the trees had not their milk in a sufficiently 
concentrated state to invite tapping. I was quickly led to the opinion that the method of 
paring the stem as practised by the natives in Brazil (according to Mr. Cross) would not be found 
either convenient or economical. The milk-vessels occur in two layers, the richer one is in the 
innermost stratum of the bark just outside the cambium, but there is a smaller one immediately 
beneath the thin green layer ; this latter is sacrificed by the slicing process which also causes loss 
from the milk adhering to the shavings. In the culture of this kind of rubber the principal 
difficulty will, I think, be the extraction of the milk. It appears to be present in good quantity, 
but a very small amount flows from each cut, and it is difficult to avoid drip and loss if the stems 
are not perpendicular. It is not possible at present to make any estimate of the slightest value 
as to the probable average yield of a tree. The plant is evidently very hardy and rapidly recovers 
from bark injury. I think I should repeat here what I said two years ago (Notes, p. 4) that the 
yield of a few trees cannot be remuucrative, and only large plantations can hope to repay the cost 
of collection. The quality of the dry rubber (resulting from milk laboriously obtained from 
one tree by small incisions) appears identical with the Ceara scrap of commerce, in spite of the 
extremely watery character of the milk. Further experiments will be shortly made. / ’ 

The more valuable Para and Central American rubbers have their milk already in a more 
concentrated condition than the Ceara; Cuastilloa especially affords a milk which ‘spontaneously 
coagulates in a few hours into a very elastic rubber. Mr. Cross states (Report to Madras Govern 
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ment, March, 1881) that a tree of Castilloa 1}—2 feet in diameter if carefully and judiciously 
tapped should yield about 12 Ibs. of rubber per annum ; and with regard to Hevca, Mr. Wickham, 
‘who brought the seeds from South America to Kew, informs me “ it bears tapping very well if 
properly worked, and I have known productive Ciringals (rubber walks) the property of several 
generations of Indian Ciringaros. In their native woods the large trees (they grow to a great 
size) are selected for working as being profitable by taking a large number of cups or a long vine 
band, but were a plantation formed the trees could no doubt be profitably worked whilst still 
-small—say 24 inchesin circumference. The great thing is to avoid cutting too deeply into the bark.” 


Gutta Percha.—A plantation of the “ Gutta Sundek” from Perak has been formed in the new 
garden. The trees are healthy, but, like all their tribe, grow with extreme slowness. 


Sago Palm.—To Mr. C. Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, I am indebted for a quantity of seed 
of Metroaylon Sagu, the smooth-leaved sago palm. All had been decorticated before being sent, 
a plan the Rajah informs me the natives of Borneo prefer. Nearly all germinated readily. I am 
further informed by him that among seedlings from either the smooth or the spiny kinds, there 
are usually to be found a mixture of both sorts. “The thorny ones are supposed to produce the 
most sago, but natives prefer planting the smooth as the thorns wound their hands and feet 
severely.” ‘The best land for sago is a wet alluvial deposit, undrained, with stiffish stuff under- 
neath. It comes to maturity after 10 years ; wild pigs are its great enemy. After this time there 
is a succession of young trees growing around the parent stem. These should be thinned out and 
planted ; they grow better and faster than from seed, but cannot be kept out of ground for any 
time without rotting. Sarawak supplies two-thirds of this product for the world.” 


Manila Hemp.—A small plantation of Musa textilis has been formed on the river bauk at 
Péradeniya. Two Wardian cases full have been sent to Calcutta for the Indian Government who 
are making experiments with fibres in Bengal. 

fodder Grasses.—In my report for 1880 I included among the additions, Panicum spec- 
tabile, Nees, a fodder-grass long celebrated under the name of “ Caapim de Angola.” This was 
obtained from Dr. Glaziou, the well-known botanist of Rio, through the Kew authorities. I had 
suspected some error when first examining the seed, and ultimately on growing up it proved to be 
our common Mauritius grass, Panicum sarmentosum. I have this year obtained by application to 
Dr. Schomburgk of Adelaide seed of the grass known there as “ Caapim de Angola’? which seems 
to be also called “ Phillips’ Grass.” Strangely enough this turned out equally wide of the mark, 
being merely a common Sorghum allied to S. halepense. So far back as 1845 ordinary Guinea grass 
was sent here direct from Brazil as “ Caapim de Angola,” to Dr. Gardner. The real plant belongs 
to quite a different section of Panicum, being closely allied to P. (Echinochloa) Crus-galli ; it is 
hoped that it will yet be obtained from Brazil and should form a good addition to our few fodder 
grasses. 
A packet of Mauritius grass has been forwarded to Fiji, and a selection of tropical pasture 
grasses to the French colony of the Gaboon. 

“ Rice- Corn.’ —In consequence of some very favourable accounts of this in American papers, 
an application was made through the Foreign Office to the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, and a supply obtained. A letter from the Commissioner was also received stating that it was 
merely ordinary Indian Sorghum which has been grown in America for some 50 years. Cultivation 
proved that to be the case ; it almost exactly corresponded with one of ten South Indian sorts of 
cholum sent by Col. Beddome, but I am not prepared to say what may be the name of the precise 
variety. I have distributed some of these to Chilaw, Vavttniya-Vilankulam, Anurddhapura, &e. 

Sugar Sorghum.— For a stock of seed of 14 varieties of this (Sorghum saccharatum )we arealso 
indebted (through the Royal Gardens, Kew) to the U. 8. Agricultural Department. Thisis being 
cultivated on a large scale in the States for sugar, and has been the subject of some admirable 
‘chemical reports. My object in its experimental culture here was rather to prove its value as ¢ 
cattle fodder, which is certainly great. The largest and most leafy varieties appeared to be those 

called “ Wolf-tail,” “ Orange,” Link’s Hybrid,’ and “ Neeazana’; they afforded an abundant 
sweet and succulent food much appreciated by the garden bullocks. The plant of course is an 
annual. It also affords a very good grain, suitable for the hot districts of Ceylon. 

Jalap.—A consignment of tubers has been received from Ootacamund and mostly sent 
‘to Hakgala, There can be no question of this plant succeeding well there; and the new 
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Superintendent will be well versed in its cultivation as he has had several acres under his charge 
in Jamaica. 


Benzoin.—Seeds of Styrax Benzoin received from the Buitenzorg Garden, Java, have given 
us young plants which are growing with great vigour and beauty. Gum Benjamin, the resin of — 
this plant, is obtained in Sumatra and forms a large export from that country through Singapore — 
and Penang to Bombay and Europe. Though not now much employed in medicine it is largely 
used for incense and in making pastiles, &c. Benzoic acid is also obtained from it. 


Cola Nut.—Two young plants of Cola acuminata, the seeds of which are a well-known 
masticatory among the negroes of W. Trop. Africa, have been received from Kew. Of this tree 
we already possess several examples in the gardens. 


Annatto.—Several gentlemen have made enquiries as to the mode in which this is prepared 
for the market; and as I could find no very definite published account, I applied to the authorities 
at the Royal Gardens, Kew, for information, and have received several communications from them, 
the most, important being from Mr. Vilmorin’s report on ‘ Produits Agricoles non Alimentaires” 
(Paris Exhibition “‘Rapports du Jury International). The following is a summary :—Biza 
Orellana is native to Tropical America, but fairly naturalized in other hotcountries, as in India 
and Ceylon. Annatto (Roucou is the French name) however is prepared almost wholly in the 
French colonies, chiefly Cayenne (French Guiana) and Guadeloupe (which each produce about 
400 —500,000 kilos), but lately taken up also in Réunion and the Indian Possessions of France. 
‘The Guadeloupe samples were the best at the Paris Exhibition. The best method of preparation 
appears to be (there are some discrepancies in different accounts) the following. The seeds with 
their pulpy envelopes are pounded in a wooden mortar, and after adding hot water the mixture ~ 
is left in the mortar for several days after which itis passed through a sieve. The liquid is then 
left to ferment for eight days, when the water is decanted off and the deposited pulp left to become 
concentrated by evaporation in the shade. When it has acquired the consistency of firm putty 
it is made up into cakesof 14—2 kilos weight. These are packed with plantain leaves, and have - 
a lively orange-yellow colour; the value is about 4 fr. the kilo. In Cayenne it would appear that 
the pulp is sometimes boiled for four or five hours and afterwards put under weights to squeeze 
out the water. It is also sometimes made into rolls instead of cakes, in which state it appears 
to fetch an inferior price. ae 4 

It is remarkable that none is made in British Guiana; even that required for local 
consumption there is imported from the neighbouring French colony. 

The trade in Annatto is a limited one. It is used as a dye occasionally, but its principal 
employment is for colouring cheese and butter. 4 


Timber Trees.—About 25 young trees of the valuable Greenheart of Demerara (Wectandra 
Rodiai) have been planted out in the old arboretum. They were obtained from the Botanic Garden 
in that colony, some directly and some through Kew. ‘The tree is figured in Bentley and Trimen’s” 
“ Medicinal Plants,” t. 219, on account of the bark and the alkaloid Bebeerine contained in it being 
included in the British Pharmacopeeia ; but it is now little employed in medicine. 

To Mr. Jenman we are also indebted for another excellent timber tree of British Guiana, the 
Mora, Dimorphandra Mora, or Mora excelsa. 

A Wardian case of 30 young Mahogany trees has been sent to the Governor-General of © 
Netherlands India, Java, and one of 39 to the Collector of Tanjore. A single capsule ripened on 
one of our largest trees in Péradeniya in January, the sole resuit of myriads of flowers. 

Sandal Wood has often been claimed as a native of Ceylon, but does not occur here wild. 
Attempts to raise trees in the moist climate of Péradeniya have not hitherto been successful, but 
a few seedlings (from Mysore seed kindly sent by Col. Beddome) planted out on a dry sunny 
slopein August last give promise of succeeding well. In some of the drier districts young plants 
formerly sent out from the gardens have done well. In the event of any steps being taken 
towards an efficient Forest Conservancy, proper plantations of this extremely valuable tree may 
be therefore contemplated. ; 


“ Ton-country Products.” — Of the estates opened lately in the low coast districts of Ceylon, 
the group at Udagama, some 25 miles from Galle, is of special interest. These are not more 
than 300 feet above the sea and have a rainfall of 150 inches well distributed over the year. 
The cultivation of nutmegs and pepper especially has been undertaken in a systematic manner, 
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and bids fair to become a success. Our fine old trees in Péradeniya supplied during the year over 
4,000 nutmegs for these estates alone. 

Planting enterprise is rapidly pushing its way into other parts of the Hast, and not a few 
pioneers go out from this colony. ‘Thus Ceylon seems likely to become a sort of centre for the 
new districts in the Malay Peninsula and in Borneo, for our emigrants naturally refer here to 
supply their needs, ‘Thus to North Borneo have been forwarded from the Gardens cocoa, nutmeg, 
pepper, cinnamon, vanilla, ipecacuanha, citronella grass, and many fruit trees, and a similar 
supply to Johore. 


V.—IntTEeRcHANGE OF PLANTS AND SEEDS. 


The Gardens have maintained the usual relations with other Botanical Establishments in 
the way of mutual exchange. 

Wardian cases havebeen received from the Gardens of Kew (6), Calcutta (2), Singapore (2), 
British Guiana and Buitenzorg (2), also from Messrs. Bull (2) and Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea. 
We have despatched cases to the Royal Gardens, Kew (2), the Imperial Gardens St. Petersburg, 
andthe Gardens of Calcutta (3), Singapore and Java. Also to the Colonial Secretary of Fiji, the 
Commissioner of the Andaman Islands, the Collector, Tanjore, and Messrs. Bull of Chelsea. 

Small packets of plants and seeds have been received from the establishments of Kew, 
St. Petersburg, Ootacamund, Calcutta, Saharunpore, Buitenzorg, Brisbane, Adelaide, British 
Guiana and Jamaica ; and from the cinchona plantations of Darjeeling, Neddiwuttum and Java. 
Seeds, &c., have been sent to Kew, Calcutta, Ootacamund, Bangalore, Singapore, Brisbane, 
British Guiana, Jamaica and Trinidad, and to other Foreign and Colonial Government officials. 

The Gardens are indebted to the following for gifts of seeds or plants during the year :— 
Rajah Brooke, Sarawak ; Sir J. Kirk, Zanzibar ; H. Low, C.M.G., Perak ; Col. Beddome, Madras ; 
Major Seaton, Moulmein ; Dr. Hance, Whampoa; Sir F. von Mueller, Melbourne; Dr. Schwein- 
furth, Cairo; Mr. A, B. Moens, Java; T. Christy, London; &c. And, in Ceylon, to :— 
Mrs. Baker; Messrs. T. Berwick, C.C.S.; T. 8. Dobree ; B. Ffanshawe ; W. Ferguson, F.L.S.,; 
W.S. Fraser ; M. F. Rainsford Hannay ; E. M. Hay ; T. C. Huxley ; Lee, Hedges & Co. ; H. Nevill, 
0.C.8.; J. V. H. Owen; C. J. Scott; W. M. Smith & Co.; J. Taylor; W. H. Wright; and the 
Ceylon Company, Limited. 

Ornamental trees and other plants and seeds have been supplied gratis to the Government 
Agents, &., at Anuradhapura, Chilaw, Negombo, Puttalam and Vavyuniyd-Vilankulam ; the 
Municipal Council, Kandy ; the Provincial Road Committee, Kurunégala ; to the Police Barracks, 
Kandy ; and the Cemeteries of Badulla and Matalé. 


VI.—ADDITIONS TO THE COLLEOTIONS. 


The following are some of the more important or interesting foreign species introduced into 
Pérddeniya during the year :— 


DICOTYLEDONS. 


Talauma Hodgsoni, Hk. f. & Th. Himalaya. (Caleutta.) 

pumila, Bl. (Magnolia, Andr.) Java, China, (Veitch.) 

Gynocardia odorata, R. Br. Sikkim, Burmah. The seeds of this afford the Chaulmoogra oil of 
Indian medicine, (Calceutta.) 

Pittosporum undulatum, Vent. N.S. Wales, Victoria. (Brishaue.) 

Pavonia Makoyana. Brazil. (Bull.) 

— multiflora. Brazil. (Bull.) 

Hibiscus tricolor. Japan. (de Cock, Ghent.) 

Malpighia urens, L. W. Indies, (Brisbane.) 

Canarium bengalense, Roxb, Silhet. (Caleutta.) 

Sapindus Saponaria, L. The Soap Berry. Jamaica, (Jamaica.) 

Rhus vernicifera, DC. ‘The Wuruzi or Urunoki of Japan, used in the famous lacquer of that country. 
(Mrs. Baker.) 

Mangifera sylvatica, Roxb, Sikkim, Khasya. (Calcutta.) 

Milletiia racemosa, Benth. §. India. (Beddome.) 

Herminiera Elaphroxylon, G.& P. Trop. Africa, ‘The Ambash or Pith-tree of the Nile. (Schweinfurth.) 
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Dipteryx odorata, Willd. Guiana, The Tonquin Bean. (British Guiana.) 

Sophora interrupta, Bedd. Mysore. (Beddome.) é 

Ormosia travancorica, Bedd. Travancore. (Beddome.) 

Cassia corymbosa, Lam. Bolivia, S. Brazil. (Roberts, Melbourne.) 

Ceratonia Siliqua, L. E. Mediterranean. The Carob Bean. (Saharunpore.) 

Dimorphandra Mora, Benth. The Mora of Guiana. A large and magnificent tree, and one of the 
finest timbers known. Also grows in Trinidad. (British Guiana.) 

Chrysobalanus Icaco, L. Trop. America and Africa. The Cocoa Plum. (Jamaica.) 

Couroupita guianensis, Aubl. Trop. S. America. The Cannon Ball Tree. (Kew & British Guiana.) 

Eucalyptus. A selection out of many species as being most likely to endure the climate of Péradeniya ; 
viz., LE. amygdalina, Lab.; E. bicolor, A. Cunn.; E. hemiphloia, F.M. (Box); E. hemastoma,Sm.; 
E. leucoxylon (Iron Bark) ; LE. pilularis, Sm. (Black Butt); E£. siderophloia, Benth, (White 
Tron Bark) ; E. urnigera, Hk. f, (F. von Mueller.) 

Aralia, Sp. Sikkim. (Calcutta.) 

Trevesia Nove-guineensis. New Guinea. (Java.) 

Mikania pulverulenta. Trop. America. (Kew.) 

Diospyros Melanoxylon, Roxb. SS. India. Malabar Ebony, ‘’Tumbi” of the Tamils. (Beddome.) 

Styrax Benzoin, Dryand. Sumatra and Java. A source of the fragrant resin called “ Gum Benzoin” 
or “ Benjamin.” (Java.) 

Willughbeia Burbidgei, Kew Rep., 1880. Gutta Singgarip. Malay Peninsula, Borneo. (Singapore.) 

sp. ? (“ Vahea gummifera” Hort., Kew). (Kew.) 

Landolphia florida, Beauv. a 

Petersiana (Willughbeia, Klotzsch.) G25 Trop. Africa, 

| 
J 


————- Kirhkii, Kew Rep., 1880. [The Landolphia sp. of last year’s Report] (Kew.) 

—————— sp. (No. I.) 

sp. Madagascar. (Ceylon Company, Limited.) 

Cerbera Tanghin, Hook. ( LTanghinia venenifera, Poir). The Ordeal Poison of Madagascar. (Kew.) 

Tabernemontana crassa, Benth. Senegal. One of the rubber-producing plants of W. Africas (T. 
Christy.). 

Ureeola ( Gnas anesia ) esculenta, DC. Burmah. Affords a rubber, an edible fruit, and a blue dye. 
(Major Seaton.) 

Cordia sebestena, L. W. Indies. (Kew.) 

Solanum hyporrhodium. Venezuela. (Bull.) 

Bignonia magnifica, Colombia. (Bull.) 

Tecoma spectabilis, (Kew.) 

Whitfieldia lateritia, Hook, Trop, Africa. (Java.) 

Eranthemum eboracense. (Bull.) 

Beloperone (Simonisia) chrysophlea. Brazil. (Bull.) 

Aphelandra punctata. (Bull.) 

fascinator. (Veitch,) 

Fittonia gigantea. ( Veitch.) 

Vitex sp. Sikkim. (Calcutta.) 

Scutellaria Mociniana, Benth. Mexico. (Veitch.) : ; 

Piper (Artanthe) augustifolium, R. & P. Trop. America. The leaves form Matico, a well-known 

hemostatic. (Kew.) 

Peperomia clusiefolia. (Bull.) 

Cryptocarya australis, Benth. Queensland. (Brisbane.) 

Nectandra sanguinea, Rottb. W. Indies. (Brisbane.) 

- Rodigi, Schomb. The Greenheart of Guiana. A first rate timber tree. From the bark 

is obtained the alkaloid Vebeeria, a tonic medicine. (Kew & Demerara. ) 

Grevillea Hilliana, F, Muell. Queensland. (Brisbane.) 

Buckhinghamia celsissima, F. Muell. Queensland. (Brisbane.) 


[The “ Croton Eluteria” of last year’s list is C. niveus, Jacq. ] 
Phyllanthus Seemannianus. New Hebrides. (Bull.) 
Dorstenia Conirajerva, L. ‘Trop. America. (Java.) 
Ficus Vogelii, Mig. W. Trop. Africa. Affords one sort of African rubber. (Kew.) 
- populifolia, A. Rich. ‘Trop. Africa. Another rubber-yielding Fig. (T. Christy.) 
-—- exsculpta. Pacific Islands. (Bull.) 
-sp. Sikkim. Calcutta. 
Casuarina humilis, Otto & Dietr., var, tephrosperma. W. Australia. (Adelaide.) 
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GYMNOSPERMS. 


Agathis loranthifolia, Salish, (Dammara alba, Auct.) Malay Archipelago. Affords the white Dam- 
mar resin, (Java. ) 

Cycas, sp.noy. Anamallay Hills. (Beddome.) 

Macrozamia Moorei, F. Muell. Queensland. (F. Mueller.) 

Encephalartos Hilderandtii, A. Br. Zanzibar. (Kirk.) 

villosus, Lem. S Africa. (Bull ) 


MONOCOTYLEDONS. 


Maranta Kerchovei, Veitch. 
Musa uranoscopus, Mig. Amboyna, &c, (Bull.) 


BROMELIACEZ/, (All from Kew.) 


@ehmea glomerata, Hook. Brazil. 

Billbergia Liboniana, De Jongh. Brazil. 

—§§|- Wetherilli, Hook. Brazil. 

— —- thyrsoidea, Mart. Brazil. 

——- splendida, Lem. Brazil. 

—-— paniculata. 

Cryptanthus Cacautes. 

Piteairnia Andreana, Linden. New Grenada. 
lepidota, Regel. Ibid. 

——_ Decaisnei, K. Koch. Trop. America. 
recurvata, K. Koch. Ibid. 

——— staminea, Lodd. Brazil. 

——— — undulata, Scheidw. Trop. America. 

— zecefolia, K. Koch. Guatemala. 

Tillandsia (Vriesea) glaucophylla, Baker. New Grenada. 


— 


ORCHIDE Zi, 

Dendrobium chrysanihum, Wall, Nepal. (Calcutta.) 
—_—-— densiflorum, Wall. Nepal. oF 

— Farmeri, Lindl. India. 3 
a nobile, Lindl. China. , 
— ——_ Pierardi, Roxb. Bengal. % 
— —— Dalhousianum, Wall. India. ( Veitch.) 

— Jenkinsii, Wall. India. (Jb.) 


Nephelaphyllum pulehrum, Bl, Java. (Java.) 

Celogyne flaccida, Lindl. Nepal. (Calcutta.) 

elegans. (Caleutta.) 

Otochilus, sp, ( Ld. ) 

Arundina bambusifolia, Lindl. Nepal, &e. (Hannay.) 
Macradenia lutescens, R. Br. Trinidad. (Jamaica.) 
Brassavola glauca, Lindl. Mexico, (Bull.) 

Dighyana, Lindl. Honduras. (Bull) 

—— cordata, Lindl. Jamaica, Brazil. (Jamaica.) 
Lelia majalis, Lindl. Mexico. (Bull.) 

Schomburghia Lyonsii, (Jamaica.) 

Epidendrum aciculare, Batem. Bahamas. Mexico. (Bull.) 
——_—§_ crassifolium, Lindl. Trinidad. (Bull ) 
cochleatum, L. W. Indies. (Jamaica.) 

——— fragrans, Sw. W. Indies. ( Lb. ) 

- nocturnum, Li. W. Indies ( Tb. ) 
Broughtonia sanguinea, Wh. Br. Jamaica, Cuba, (Jamaica,) 
Cattleya Mossiw, Hook. Venezuela. (Bull.) 

- citrina, Lindl. Mexico. (Bull.) 

Cymbidium elegans. Caleutta. 

Catasetum maculatum, Kunth. New Grenada, (Bull.) 
Burlingtonia fragrans. Brazil. (Veiteh.) 
Odontoglossum Rossii, Lindl, var, majus. Mexico. (Bull.) 
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Brassia caudata, Lindl, W. Indies. (Bull.) 

- ~maculata, R. Br. Jamacia, Guatemala, (Jamaica.) 
Saccolabium ampullaceum, Lindl. Nepal, &c. Calcutta. 
Angraeum citratum. (Veitch.) 

——— sesquipedale, Thouars. Madagascar. (Veitch.) 
Argyrorchis javanica, Bl. Java. (Java.) 

Cypripedium Ashburtonia, ( Veitch.) 

Veitchii, k 

selligerum, ( 1b.) 

[and many unnamed species. | 


Crinum Macowani, Baker. Natal. (Veitch.) 
Pancratium fragrans, Red? Trop. America. (Veitch.) 


PALM. 
Areca triandra, Roxb. var. Bancana, Scheff. Bangka. (Java.) 
Pinanga, sp. Bangka. (Java.) 
Ptychosperma Wendlandiana. (Java.) 
gracilis, Lab. New Ireland. (Kew.) 
Gnocarpus Bacaba, Mart. Brazil, &c. (B. Guiana.) 
Oncosperma jilamentosa, Bl. (Java.) 
Orania macroclada, Mart. Malacca. (Java.) 
philippinensis. (Java.) ‘ 
Socratea exorrhiza, Wendl. (Iriartea, Mart.) Brazil, &c. (B. Guiana.) 
Caryota ochlandra, Hance. S. China, (Kew.) 
Phanix Hanceana, Naud. S. China. (Kew.) f 
—sp. (Jamaica.) 
Washingtonia filifera, 8. Wats. California. (Kew.) 
Thrinax parviflora, Sw. W.Indies. (Kew.) 
- argentea, Lodd. W. Indies. (Kew.) 
Livistona Tembisii. (Java.) 
Pholidocarpus Thur, Bl. Amboyna, &. (Java.) 
Calamus (Demonorops) marginutus, Bl. Borneo. (Java.) 
Heterospathe elata, Scheff. (Java.) 
Bactris, sp. (B. Guiana.) 
Desmoncus, sp. (B. Guiana.) 
Cocos (Glaziova) insignis, Mart. (Bull.) 


ARACEZ.. - 
Pothos aurea, Hort. Lind. Solomon Is. (Bull.) 
celatocaulis. (Veitch.) 
Anthurium Scherzerianum, Schott, Trop. America. (Veitch.) 
— —--- regale, Linden, Trop. America. (Veitch.) 
Scindapsus Beccarii. New Guinea? (Java.) — 
Dieffenbachia sp., vars. amena, Carderi, Leopoldii. (Bull.) 
Alocasia Lowii, Hook f. Borneo. (Veitch.) 
, var. Veitchii. Java. (Java.) 
———— intermedia. (Veitch.) 


Aloe Perryi, Baker, Socotra. Affords the true Socotran aloes. The plant was only made known to 
science in 1880, though its product has been regularly exported since before the Christian era. 
Figured in Bot. Mag. t. 6596 (Decr., 1881.) 

Cordyline terminalis, Kunth., var. alba. (Kew.) 

Dracena Goldieana, Hort., Bull. W. Trop. Africa. (Bull.) 

vestalis. Bull. 

Cyanotis multicolor, (var. of Zebrina?) (Bull.) 

Tradescantia, sp. (Java.) 


” 


FERNS, &c. 


Nephrolepis Duffii, Duke of York’s Island. (Bull.) 
Lastrea aristata, variegata. (Bull,) 
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I have included in the above several “ Florists’”’ plants of interest, but most of these— 
€.g., varieties of Ixora, Begonia, Abutilon, Coleus, Dracena, “ Croton” (Codiaum), &c., are omitted. 

Numerous subtropical and temperate seeds have been sent to Hakgala, but I am unable 
to give an accurate list of those which have succeeded there, at present. 


VII.— HerBarium AND LIBRARY. 


Herbarium.—More than half of the collection of Ceylon plants has been during the year 
mounted on thick paper, and is now very much more convenient for reference and consultation. 
This work will be continued when more paper can be obtained. 

I have also re-arranged a considerable portion and written up the names in accordance with 
the most recent floras and monographs. 

An examination has been made of the duplicate specimens which were suffering much 
from insects. They are now being steadily gone through, cleaned, poisoned, and laid in fresh paper. 

Numerous additional specimens have been intercalated into the collection. 

The general herbarium of exotic plants is being sorted into genera and arranged in cabinets, 

instead of being kept tied up in bundles. Some progress has been made in this work, which will 
necessitate a number of additional cabinets, if the whole series is to be so accommodated. 

A selection of medicinal plants was dried and sent to the Museum of the Medical School at 
Colombo, and another set forwarded to the Pharmaceutical Society in London. 

Five parcels of Indian and Malayan plants have been received from the Kew Herbarium, and 
one from Col. Beddome collected in the Cuddapah Hills. 

I made a tour of four weeks’ duration in February and March for collecting, visiting several 
parts of the Southern and Western Provinces between Mataraand Ratnapura, and made large collec- 
tions. I have also to thank several correspondents in the colony for specimens, especially Mr. H. 
Nevill, 0.C.S., and Mr. W. Ferguson, F.L.S., whose investigations on the West coast have added 
several species to the flora of Ceylon. 

The Draughtsman has added fourteen finished drawings to the series of figures of Ceylon 
plants ; he also furnished Mr, Ward with several illustrating the external characters of diseased 
coffee leaves. I find him very neat and efficient at herbarium work, and much of his time has been 
occupied with the sorting, re-arranging, and cleaning of the dried specimens. 


Inbrary.—\ have completed a catalogue of the Library, in which the books and pamphlets 
are arranged under subjects. A copy of this, now being made, will be immediately forwarded to 
the Auditor-General, and it is hoped will be printed in due course. 


The following books have been added to the Library during the year :— 


Bentham and Hooker (fil.), “ Genera Plantarum,” Vol. IIT., Part I., 1880. 

De Candolle, A., and others, ‘‘ Monographie Plantarum,” Vols. II. and III, 1879, 1881 

Dickson, J. H., ‘‘ Fibre Plants of India.” 

Drury, “ Useful Plants of India,” 1858. 

Franchet and Savatier, “ Enumeratio Plantarum Japonie,” 2 Vols., 1872—1879. 

Hooker’s *‘ London Journal of Botany,” Vols, for 1843-44 (towards completing set). 

Hooker (fil.), ‘‘Flora of British India,’ Part 8, 1881. (¢ Presented.) 

Horaninow, ‘ Prodromus Monogr. Scitaminearum,” 1862. 

Hooker’s “ Icones Plantarum,” Vol. XIV., Parts 1 and 2, 1862 (in continuation). 

Morris, D., On Liberian Coffee,” 1881 (pamphlet). (Presented.) 

Moore, F., “ Lepidoptera of Ceylon,” Parts I. and IT. (do.) 

Owen, T. C., “ Cinchona Planter’s Manual,” 1881. (do. 

Trimen’s “ Journal of Botany,” Vols. for 1873, 1877 (towards completing the set). ¢ Presented.) 

Roxburgh. “ Plants of Coast of Coromandel,” plates 251—3800, 1819 (to complete. the book). 

“Transactions of the Linnean Society of London” Vols. XN XIITI.—XXX., 1862-75 (complet- 
ing the old series). 

* Acta Horti Petropolitani,” Vol. VII. (in continuation) 


Also the numbers for the year of the following Periodical publications (mostly presented) :— 
Belgique Horticole, Botanical Magazine, Botanische Zeitung, Gardeners, Chtonicle, 
Flora, Garten Flora, Indian Forester, Nature, Pharmaceutical Journal, Journal of 

? re ad a S ‘ . . 
Botany, ‘Tropical Agriculturist ; and the usual Reports of Botanic Gardens, Cinchona 
y; I 3 a = I 
Plantations, Indian Forest Department, Xe, 
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VIIL.—Satzs. 


The receipts for the sale of plants, seeds, &c., in the year 1881, paid to the Colonial 
Treasurer, were : 


Rs. cts. 

From Pérddeniya ae 3,915 14 
Henaratgoda Pi 562 36 
Hakgala fas 460 82 
Total... Rs. 4,938 32 


In addition to this, the experimental sale of C. crispa and other bark in London in 
February last [see last year’s report, page 5] produced, clear of all charges, Rs. 3,219°63, making © 
the total receipts for Rs. 8,157°95. 


The number of purchasers has been 


From Péradeniya tas 885 
Henaratgoda oes 228 

- Hakgala ais 34 
Total ... 1,147 


I desire to call the attention of Government to a kind of work which this establishment 
is being increasingly called upon to perform. No less a number than 28 Wardian cases of ferns, 
orchids, &c., were purchased here by private persons during the year 1881, for conveyance to 
England or elsewhere. This i is, I submit, not a desirable channel into which to direct the work 
of a State Botanic Garden. In every way the supply of these cases is a loss to the establishment. 
The Rs. 20 charged for the plants is paid into revenue, and the Gardens receive no benefit 
whatever from the transaction. The proper principle in making use of the contents of a Govern- 
ment Botanic Garden is to insist upon a guid pro quo, or exchange ; ; and I cannot see without 
protest the increase of a system, which while continually exhausting our stock of good plants, gives 
us nothing in return. 

More serious is it that our proper exchanges with other public Gardens suffer ; for the 
time of our small staff has to be employed in filling and packing these private cases (often ordered 
with little consideration at short notice) to the neglect of work on which the well-being and publie 
utility of the Garden almost wholly depends—.e., foreign exchange. The legitimate demands upon 
these Gardens also, not only from this colony but from the East eenerally, are now such as to render 
it essential that our small resources should be wholly devoted to meeting them, and not to be 
wasted in the business of a nurseryman. 

I therefore feel that the time has come when I should be permitted to use my discretion as 
to acceding to private orders for Wardian cases. One would think that, as the demand is now so 
large, some private man of business might find it worth while to undertake the supply, and the 
Garden be altogether relieved of this uncongenial and harmful work. 


TX ,.—HXPENDITURE. 


The whole expenditure of the Department (excluding the salary and travelling expenses 
of the Cryptogamist temporarily attached) has been :— 


Rs: ets. 
Salaries . =f ol o,0 7064 
Gardeners’ and Tove Wages— 
Péradeniya (Revenue Service) e: BSS hee 9. 
Hakgala ( do ) ne 2,998 67 
Henaratgoda ( do ) 1,993 74 
Pavilion, Kandy (Miscellaneous Service) 2,186 48 
Office Contingencies cae Ee 2,949 14 
Travelling (Transport) ms cy 199 7a HS 


Total ad Regos,680iqg41 a 


: HENRY TRIMEN, M. B, 
Péradeniya, 1st January, 1882. Director. 
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COMPARATIVE TRIALS OF MANURES. 


A correspondent suggests, with respect to Mr, W. 
D. Bosanquet’s valuable experiments, that they would 
have been more conclusive if they had been in du- 
plicate. The fact that they were made on squares 
also militates against their value, as each was thereby 
confined to a particular spot and not applied over 
an average of the soil of the field. It is import- 
ant that in all comparative experiments the con- 
ditions should be such as to make the results reliable 
and conclusive. I would suggest that such experi- 
ments should be made in lines, rather than in squares. 
When different manures or treatments are tried on 
strips, adjacent to each other, from the bottom to top 
of the field, each strip being of about 10 lines in 
width, the results may be compared most readily, 
especially if the field be commanded from some point 
whence the whole experimental area may be viewed 
at a little distance. Moreover, each strip will traverse 
a greater variety of soil, and give more reliable evid- 
ence than any mere patch or square. In an extens- 
ive trial of manures, which I made some years ago, 
‘10 lines of coffee from the bottom to the top of the 
field were manured or treated in adjacent strips, 
with intervening strips, here and there, of like width 
without manure, or treatment, to facilitate comparison. 
The results in this case were most conspicuously 
seen, so far ay regards the appearance of the trees, 
from a field opposite. I have not now the record 
of the results of this experiment, nor would these 
esults be of any general value, though they served 
an important purpose on the particular estate for 
guidance in subsequent more extended operations. 
I may mention, however, that the manures tried 
were Peruvian guano, Bolivian guano, poudrette, coco- 
nut poonac, bonedust, woodashes, lime, &c,, and 
some mixtures of poonac with bonedust, or wood- 
ashes. ‘The main general results were as follows :— 
Ist as regards appearance. The strip manured with 
Peruviap guano was the first to show up with a fine 
dark glossy foliage, and was quickly followed by the 
poudrette, poonac, and Bolivian guano, in order, with 
the same characteristics, but in lesser degrees. The 
others showed more or less improvement, but not 
of the same marked character. 2nd, as regards crop : 
unfortunately, a rush of crop over the whole estate 
prevented the possibility of keeping the crop of each 
strip separate. The record, therefore, was based 
on observation of the progress made in each strip by 
the pickers, aided by observations in the field itself, 
and is not so exact as it might have been. ‘The 
palm was undoubtedly carried by the mixtures of 
bones and poonac, and bones and woodashes. Next 
followed the bones alone and poonac alone in order, 
3rd, as regards appearance after crop. The strips 
manured with the mixtures fit, none the 
worse for their crop, and ready for further service. 
Those with bones alone, and poonse alone, looked 
rather less vigorous than those with mixtures. But 
the highly ammoniacal manures, the Peruvian guano 
and the poudrette showed severe re-action, The trees | 
looked sickly and yellow, with many dead points. 
I refer to this experiment, however, less for its results 


215 


looked 
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than as illustrating the great advantage of the linear 
system for experiments on comparative treatments 
of coffee, 

The importance of preliminary trials of manure on 
a small scale, in anticipation of more extended oper- 
ations, cannot be overrated : and when it is con- 
sidered that, on an area of 25 acres, no fewer than 
10 different treatments may be compared each with 
a strip of 10 lines of 300 trees, or say 3,000 trees 
for each treatment, there is no excuse for blundering 
on a large scale. One needsnot to grope in the dark, 


but may be guided by the ight, following Mr. W, 
D. Bosanquet’s good example. Gaye 


HYBRIDITY OF CINCHONAS AND GRAFTING 
LEDGERIANA CUTTING ON TO SUCCI- 
RUBRA STOCKS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

Mr. Wm. Smith, who has been so much grieved 
by our defection to a belief in the ‘‘hybridity-of- 
cinchonas” theory, and who, when he wrote the 
very interesting and valuable letter which appears 
below, imagined that he was merely a solitary voice 
crying in the wilderness, ought to be greatly com- 
forted by the alliance and support of so eminent an 
authority, scientifically and practically, as Mr. James 
Gammie, who has so long been in charge of the 
Cinchona Gardens in British Sikkim (Darjeeling), 
Yo the dictum of Hooker and Thomson, that hy- 
bridity is a process very rare in nature, on which 
we so long founded our objections to the statements 
that hybrids had appeared amongst the cinchonas 
introduced into Java, Ceylon and India, Mr. Gammie 
pins his faith still; and as for Mr. Wm. Smith, he 
considers the idea of spontaneous crossing as an im- 
peachment of the Being who created all plants and 
gave them their laws of existence and reproduction. 
Messrs. Gammie and Smith can point, as we so long 
did, to the wonderful differences between young and 
mature foliage and the inveterate habit of sporting 
characteristic especially of the more valuable species 
of cinchonas, the crown and_ yellow barks—C. 
officinalis and C, calisaya. It is not likely that we 
who on this subject, had the temerity to break a 
lance with John Eliot Howard, the very prince of 
quinologists, should lightly adopt a belief in the 
hybridity of cinchonas, We did so, simply when we 
found all the leading authorities, including Hooker 
himself, with Trimen and Moens,—and, 
practical as well as scientific planters, Forbes Laurie, 


amongst 


arrayed on the side of not only possible hybridity, 
but, from what was stated to be the peculiarity of 
the blossoms, a strong tendency in that direction. 
In going over the Java plantations with Mr. Moens, 
we were shewn the bee and the butterfly which were 
the active agents of the process of adulterating the 
pure Ledgerianas with the pollen from Pahudianas, 
Josephianas. Hasskarlianas, Javanicas, and other in- 
ferioy sorts, all of which were to be practically ex- 
tirpated, so that seed which could be depended on 
the way) 
Meantime, 


(a large crop anticipated this season, by 
be 
Meens was, as rapidly as possible, pushing for- 


could gathered trom the Ledgerianas. 


Mr. 


ward the grafting process, so as to get a good supply 
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of plants true to the best types. Dr. Trimen is a 
botanist of no mean standing, and our readers have 
seen his protest against the hasty and unauthorized 
conclusions of Col. Beddome: a very able man, but 
not to be compared for scientific position to men like 
Hooker, Trimen, Moens, King, &c. Amongst practical 
planters in Ceylon there is Mr. Forbes Laurie, whose 
testimony to the tendency and the fact of hybridity 
amongs our cultivated cinchonas is emphatic ; the re- 
sult, he says, of experience extended and observation 
of a careful and cumulative nature. That amongst 
blossoming cinchonas there is not only the danger 
of hybridity but the tendency to it, we feel it im- 
possible to deny, As to results, while in Java the 
inferior deteriorates the superior, many here hold, 
amongst them Mr. Forbes Laurie, that hybrids have 
arisen and may arise, far superior to either parent. 
OU. robusta under its various designations, of 
pubescens, &c., is quoted as an example, and the 
belief seems to be that not only did the late Mr. 
Melvor produce it artificially, but that it appeared 
spontaneously and does so still, wherever C. officinalis 
and C. succirubra are cultivated together. The case 
is one, however, which shews the wisdom of Dr. 
Trimén’s caution in recommending the name of C, 
robusta as a temporary or intermediate name, until 
the question of hybrid or species is settled. Com- 
parisons with specimens at Kew seem to have settled 
the question that the Pdtd de Gallinazo of America 
the tree is not, but there has been no decision by 
scientific men that, beyond all question, this particular 
tree, so valuable in many respects, is really 4 hybrid, 
Indeed, the statements made by Mr. Smith and espe- 
cially what Mr. Gammie writes, backed, we may say, 
by our own recollection and observation, would go to 
prove that, if the plant is a hybrid, the process of 
hybridization took place in its native habitat on the 
sides of the Andes. There can be little or no ques- 
tion that large numbers of the large-leaved, robust- 
growing plants appeared amongst the earliest cuttings 
from Hakgala, especially amongst those of C. officinalis. 
As Mr. Gammie says, Dr. Thwaites alone can settle 


the question as to whether specimens of the 
tree did not grow in Hakgala from some of 
the seed first sent thither, and we trust he 
will, from hig honourable retirement, do what 


he can to finally settle a question which both from 
a scientific and practical point of view is so important. 
The evident leaning of Dr. Bidie’s mind is to the 


belief that on the Nilgiris the tree grew up with’ 


the original suceirubras, officinalis and calisayas ; but 
if so, how can we account for Mr, MclIvor’s an- 
nouncement to Mr. Howard, that, as the result of 
careful and large experiments in artificial hybridizing, 
he had procured two really good forms, which appear 
to have been the tree in question, in its pubescent 
and glabrous varieties. Seeds from plants so produced, 
used by Mr. Mclvor on his own private property 
and sent to us and others in Ceylon (under, at first, 
the name of Lanos#), came true to type; and so it 
seems to have been with seed procured from Mr. 
Rowson. It really docs seem possible that ‘* C. robusta” 
came to India and Ceylon amongst the seeds originally 
received, and that the very same form resulted from 


‘ wards in the field, was that they grew with rather 


Mclvor’s experiments. If this should be proved and 
admitted, it will follow that, after all, the plant isa 
hybrid, but a hybrid originating in the forests of the 
Andes, and, once originated, bearing a vigorous and 
permanent form. Whatever we may think of the 
doctrine of hybridity, we feel confident that the bulk 
of the seeds from a good Ledgeriana will give good 
Ledgeriana seedlings ; and from all we haveheard the ~ 
same principle seems to hold good in the case of 
** C, ROBUSTA.” 

In the case of noth, however, and of all superior 
species or varieties, no doubt certainty of type can 
better be preserved by the processes of taking cuttings, 
of ‘“‘ budding,” and of ‘‘grafting.” But for the fact, 
that the very valuable Ledgerianas are generally de- 
licate, the obvious mode of propagating them would 
be by cuttings. But in Java and other places it 
has been found that a large proportion of the cut- 
tings failed, and that in the case of either seedlings — 
or plants grown from cuttings, a large number 
either failed to grow vigorously or died off, Mr. 
Moens, to whom the world owes so much of its 
knowledge of the most valuable species of the cin- 
chona tribe, was led, from the facts we bave men- 
tioned, at an early stage of his connection with the 
culture of Ledgerianas in Java, to try the experi- — 
ment of grafting the delicate Ledgeriana on a stock 
of the robust growing succirubra. The trees united 
perfectly, and analysis proved that the Ledgeriana 
so grafted and growing on the succirubra stock 
preserved its valuable properties unaffected in the 
slightest degree by the juices of the stock which 
supported it. This led to extended experiments, — 
which are still going on, with marked success, the 
only doubt we heard Mr. Moens express taking the ~ 
form of an apprehension that bad results might - 
follow the disproportionate growth of stock and 
stem. We believe all fear on this subject may be 
dismissed. What we did notice in the flourishing 
plantations of grafted trees, 23 years old and up- 


dwarfed forms, the tendency being to expend their 
vigour in lateral growth. When we drew Mr, 
Moens’s attention to this fact, he stated he had care- 
fully observed it, and that he believed the pruning ~ 
away of the lower branches, a process which was about 
to be carried out, would cure this defect and induce the 
trees to grow tall and straight. What Mr. Moens does is” 
to prepare abundance of stock plants, growing them in pots 
until they are about afoothigh. They arethen taken 
into a conservatory, a slanting iucision is made in 
the stem, and into this is inserted a succulent cutting 
from the end of a branch or twig of a Ledgeriana 
of proved good quality. Care is, of course, taken, 
that at least on one side, (if on both, so much the 
better) the bark of stock and graft meet. Otherwise 
‘they will not unite, and with all the care taken there are 
a good many failures, Thread from old gunnies is wrap- 
ped round stock plant and graft at the junction, the native 
we saw at work being able to complete the process on 
800 plants per diem. When the tying is done, the 
pots are put into melon frames slanting for conveni- 
‘ence sake, They are thus under a double protection 
of glass, In about six weeks, it can be seen whether 
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the graft is to grow or not, and, if the success is com- 


, plete, the top of the stock plant is carefully cut off 


a little above the junction. Henceforth the vigour of 
the stock is thrown into the graft, which grows apace. 
The plants are gradually hardened by _ being 
taken out of the melon beds to the floor or shelves 
of the conservatory ; then to a shed; and finally to 
the open air. When thoroughly established and at 
the proper planting season, the grafted plants are 
taken out of the pots and put out into the field. Of 
course there is a degree of risk in all the processes 
up to that of taking the plant out of the pot, 

It never seems to have occurred to Mr. Moens— 
at least he neither tried the experiment nor said any- 
thing about trying it—that on stock plants grown 
in situ grafting in the open air might succeed. Mr. 
Wm. Smith of Mattekelly, Ceylon, having (through 
our means, he is good enough to say) become the 
possessor of a considerable number of Ledgerianas, 
proved by analysis to be of most valuable types, de- 
termined to try the experiment of multiplying them 
by grafting on to succirubra trees already scattered 
over his estate. Of course the application of glass in 
such a case, even in the case of handbells, would 
be impossible on the score of expense. The shelter 
resorted to was obtained by reversed bottomless man- 
ure baskets, further shade, where deemed necessary, 
being obtained by means of pieces of old gunny bags, 


_ Kven this amount of shelter, Mr. Smith believes he 


can dispense with, by commencing his grafting oper- 
ations with the advent of the south-west monsoon rains, 
which this season he means to do. We trust he may be 
even more successful than he has been with his original 
experiments, which we have watched with a degree of 
interest in proportion to the importance of the re- 
sults to the planting interest in Ceylon. Beside pub- 


lie roads, along estate paths and scattered over plant- 


ations generally, are hundreds of thousands of succi- 
rubra plants capab'e of yielding, when mature, bark 
giving about 3 per cent (a high average) of quinine, 
hese are all, up to the age of 5 or 7 years, Mr. 
Smith holds, capable of being converted by the graft- 
ing process into Ledgerianas, with bark yielding from 
7 to over 12 per cent of the most precious of the 
cinchona alkaloids. Taking only the succulent ends 
of twigs for his grafts, Mr. Moens’s power of repro- 
ducing his Ledgerianas is, of course, considerably 
limited, but Mr. Smith improved on the Java system not 
only by grafting in the open air but by using ripe 
wood as well as succulent, sothat, practically, every 
portion of a tree except the stock and thick branches 
can be utilized, We repeatedly visited Mr. Smith’s 
plants, and we were not contented with the junction 
and growth of the grafts. ‘‘he great danger,” we 
said, ‘‘ will be death from copious bleeding and its 


effects, when you cut off the tops of the, in so many | 


cases, thick stock plants.” So we went back again, 


when the plants had had time to recover from the | 


shock of the tops being taken off, which they were, 
very skilfully, by means of an amputating saw, lent 
for the purpose by Dr. Duke. ‘Healed with the 
first intention” would have been the worthy doctor's 
verdict, had he been with us when we inspected the 
plants, at a period sufliciently subsequent to the am- 
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putation to put further danger out of the question. 
Some of the grafted plants are now sights worth 
seeing, and, as Mr. Smith states, his failures in thig 
preliminary experiment were far less numerous than 
might be expected. We have suggested to Mr. Smith 
that shelter from heavy rain as well as from hot 
sun may be necessary, but he, having thoroughly 
studied the subject of grafting, knows what he is 
about, and we can only repeat our good wishes for 
his perfect success, because, as we have already said, 
that success means the success of hundreds of Ceylon 
planters, and the revival largely of the prosperity and 
progress of the colony. 
SE 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
THE MINISTERIAL VISIT 
TERRITORY. 

Port Dorwin, March 2lst.—The Minister of Educ- 
ation and party returned today from their visit to 
Delissaville, where they were capitally entertained at 
a formal dinner, at which the usual speeches were 
made. An inspection was made of the sugarcanes 
which have been planted there. ‘Vhey are ina healthy 
condition, though not big. The appointments of the 
plantation belonging to the De Lissa Sugar Company are 
complete. Two hundred acres are under sugar, and 
fifty under maize. The white ants have been almost 
overcome by the free use of lime and cross-ploughing. 
A dozen |b, of table sugar were manufactured in pre- 
sence of the party from the product of the crushing. 
The Government Garden may be considered the best 
in South Australia, The land about bere is generally 
good, with ironstone patches. At the banquet, which 
was given to the party, the speakers expressed their 
great satisfaction and astonishment at the amount of 
work which had been done on the plantation, It was 
stated that a rumour was afloat that it was intended to 
merge other sections on Cox’s Peninsula in the De- 
lissaville plantation under the power given by the Act 
of last session, but this was opposed strongly, and the 
arguments used by the Zegis/er at the time the measure 
was under discussion were upheld. Sixteen thousand 
pounds have been spent on the Delissaville plantation, 
which is beyond the requirements of the Act, and if 
another 10,000 acres were merged into that plant- 
ation not a farthing need be spent on theadded area, 
There are also plantations of tobacco, rice, and coffee 
ona small scale on the Cox’s Peninsula. 

Port Darwin (Later.)—M>. Edwards, planter of Natal 
and Fiji, and Mr, Reece, a sugar and cotton planter in 
Fiji, have arrived from the Daly ina small open boat, 
They inspected Owston’s Palmerston Plantation Com- 
pany’s land, which consists of twenty thousand acres, 
and also the blocks of the other selectors. Mr, Ed- 
wards considers the land capital, and far better than 
Delissaville for the plantation of sugar, but Mr, 
Reece fears that it is not strong enougi, though the 
soil is deep black and chocolate loam. Le, however, 
thinks it very good for cotton. For the first thirty 
miles from the mouth of the river, floods surround 
the land in the wet season, and the cry ground is 
caked and earner useless, Thence, as far as ia 
known, extend boundless plains of impenetrable grass, 
which hive a grand soil, are lightly timbered, and are 
well drained by the river, Mr, Reece intends to im- 
portune the Government to grant him land for the 
cultivation of cotton on similar conditions to the grant 
made to Mr, Owston, guaranteeing to immediately 
start a plantation aud import machinery from Fiji with 
Melbourne capital. The Palmerston ( ompany have 
twenty acres of cane planted, which is looking healthy, 
especially the meera kind, Maize is growing prolific. 
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allv. Fifteen Chinamen are employed at £1 per 
week, and the Huropeans engaged average £2 per week. 
The climate is hot, the last week being 100° in the 
shade. Alligators are plentiful, and the river is diffic- 
ult of navigation.—Australian paper. 


POULTRY. 
Editor of the ‘‘Madras Mail.” 


15th April 1882. 

Srir,—In reply to “Game Fowl,” in your issue of 
12th instant, I have found the following treatment 
successful. With a feather, smear all the parts affected 
with insects, which are small fleas, with kerosine oil 
once a day for four or five days, letting the oil soak 
down to the skin where the fleas are fastened, (it 
won't hurt the fowl’s eyes) after which they will 
be found to be dead, and can easily be taken off, or 
they will drop off in time. The floor of the fowl- 
house, if of earth, should be dug up, one or two 
inches of the surface removed, and replaced with 
fresh mud, beaten down and plastered with cow-duung, 
and, when dry well sprinkled with wood ashes, the 
ashes to be removed every few days. The nests in 


the house to be burned. 
EXPERIENCE. 


TANNING AND TANNING MATERIALS IN 
MADRAS. 


The Madras Mail, in noticing the great advance in the 
trade in hides and skins, remarks:—An investigation 
into our local tanneries, made a few years ago, divulged 
the fact that many skins of animals were regularly sent 
in a salted condition from the Bombay Presidency, and 
even in Jarger numbers from Bengal, for the purpose of 
being tanned at Madras, and sent to the London, Con- 
tinental, and American markets, as consignments from 
this locality. The reason for this was not at first sight 
obvious, as in some parts of Bombay there are extensive 
tanneries, and for many years Cawnpore has enjoyed a 
local reputation for the excellence of its leather. Yet 
it was an undeniable fact that, in all the markets out 
of India, Madras-tanned skins and hides commanded a 
higher price than those turned out further to the north. 
The difference in value was so great as to cover the 
heavy cost of the long transit by rail, which the des- 
patch from from such distant stations as Delhi, Luck- 
now and Cawnpore involved. At the latter station, 
the tanners imitated as far as they could the Madras 


results, and tried to pass off their skins as ‘‘ Madras’, . 


but the deception was soon detected by the London 
experts, and consequently for some time there were 
separate entries in the home trade lists for *‘ skins, 
Madras” and ‘‘skins, Madras, Cawnpore imitation,” 
the latter being priced at a lower figure. The superi- 
ority of the former arises from fortunately lasting 
causes. We donot presume to say that the waters in 
the neighbourhood of the silvery Cooum are softer and 
better than those ofthe holy Ganges, nor do we even assert 
that the local tanners and curviers are more skilled 
in their art than those who are similarly empioyed 
in the other Presidencies. In fact it must be admitted 
that the hides of Bengal, particularly those of buffaloes, 
are finer and stronger than with us, Large numbers of 
animals are there fed up and slaughtered while in 
condition, for the numerous Mahomedan population, 
and our countrymen iii Bengal rejoice in mutton clubs, 
wuich are productive of superior skiny as well as of 
tender flesh, but which are scarcely heard of in our 
Presidency, 

Jt is to the tanning material to which we must 
loo« for the reason of the apparent anomaly in home 
prices. In Bengal, and we velieve also in Bombay, 
the bark almost invariably used in tanning is that of 


the Babul (Acacia Arabica). This tree is aleo natural 
in Madras, and is so prolific and so hardy, that it 
often struggles into vigorous life, notwithstanding all 
the ill-usage which it has to endure, and which has 
extirpated many other species. its bark is, however, 
little used in the Madras Presidency. Our curers of 
leather prefer a tanning composition, the principal 
ingredients of which are the bark of the Cassia Auric- 
ulata, and the nut called myrabolams, The latter 
are much appreciated in foreign markets. Those from 
the Salem districts command about one-fourth higher 
prices than those coming from the Godavery. But 
few of the former are shipped, although they are 
readily purchased for that purpose when procurable. 
They have locally such a name, and their superior 
qualities are so evident, that they are almost entirely 
bought up for use in our own tanneries. The nut is 
the produce of a jungle tree, happily not of easy 
extirpation, and we may depend on the supply lasting. 
There are several cassias in the Madras Presidency, 
including that from the south, which produces the 
finest known senna, but none of their barks can be 
compared for tanning purposes with that of the Auric- 
ulata, The shrub grows freely in the Deccan, in Mysore, 
and over most of the Madras Presidency, and seems 
to prefer barren and arid soils. Its uses are vari- 
ous. Workers in iron employ its root in temper- 
ing that metal, Powder from its dried seed is re- 
medial in opthalmic cases. The small stems form 
the favourite tooth brushes of our uwative fellow- 
subjects, and doubtless the preference is formed on 
some good physical reason, as the whole plant par- 
gakes of the stringent qualities conspicuous in its 
bark, In Mysore it is regarded as good manure for 
rice fields. Its stems are cut downfor this purpose 
and spread over the ground ; water is then let out, 
in which they soak for a fortnight, when they be- 
come soft, and are ploughed into thesoil, When re- 
moved from their natural localities for tanning pur- 
poses in the Mysore territories, a smalltax is now 
imposed per load. This gives a sort of protection 
to the plant, and satisfies the jealousy of the agri- 
culturists, who from time immemorial have consid- 
ered it their special property. A soft enduring 
leather results from the use of its bark in tanning. 
The skins and hides prepared with it for export- 
ation are, however, not fully tanned on the spot, 
They are found to be particularly susceptible of 
taking dyes of beautiful and fast colours ; and our 
Presidency in fact produces the material of most 
of the so-called ‘‘Russia” and ‘‘Morocco” leather, 
sold in England for multitudinous purposes. There 
is no doubt that to the humble Cassia Auriculata 
we owe a great portion of the increasing prosper- 
ity of our half-tanned leather trade, and were we 
to follow the example of England, Scotland and 


Ireland, in adopting such floral badges as the rose, ~ 
or the thistle, or the Shamrock, Madras might ap- © 
_ propriately take as its emblem the pretty bright 


yellow flower of the Cassia. 

Abundantly, though, as Cassia bark at present 
supplies our wants, we need not rely on it, andon 
myrabolams for tanning materials. The local abund- 
ance of babul bark has already been mentioned. 
The Australian press lately alluded to an appre= 
hended scarcity of the wattle bark. Thie 


a supply could be produced in inexhaustible quantit- 
ies. Mention was also recently made in the Indian 
Press of a shipment from Kandeish of Divi Divi 
for the London market. This tree was introduced 
fom South America many years ago. It grows freely — 
with us, and produces its pods in abundance, and is well 
supplied with tannin. But for some reason it never 
came into extensive use, nor was it appreciated by 
the natives. It was employed to a considerable ex-— 


acacia — 
has become a nuisance on the Nilgiri Hills, whence — 


“ 
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tent at tne Government tanneries at Hoonsoor, and 
at the Artillery tanneries at Bangalore. 

[Cassia auriculata, and its qualities and uses, have 
been frequently noticed in our columns. It grows 
plentifully in the Jaffna Peninsula, where we have 
seon its foliage used for manuring the cultivated 
lands. The properties of its bark are also well-known 
to the fishermen. We do not see why plantations of 
the shrub could not profitably be formed. We re- 
commend the idea to enterprizing natives in the north 
aud east of the island. Even Europeans might find 
it worth attention. Dr, Bidie embodied much valuable 
information on the subject in his Melbourne Hxhibi- 
tion list, which wenoticed at the time—August 1880. 
We should like to knowthe price at which the bark 
is quoted in Madras, as well as that of the thorny 
acacia which grow plentifully in the woodlands of 
the north and east of Ceylon,—Ep. | 


MR. FORBES LAURIE ON HYBRIDS. 


It is all very well for Mr. Forbes Laurie saying 
“more anon,” but while he is incubating we are in 
danger of being driven insane. We had scarcely issued 
our article dwelling on the fact that the singularity 
of C0. robusta,” identical with C. Lanosa, and C: 
pubescens, was that, if a hybrid, as most planters 
believed, its seeds produced seedlings true to type, 
when the following letter reached us, shewing that, 
in the opinion of the great advocate of the hybridity 


theory, the seeds of hybrids do not come true to type :— 
Leangapella Estate, Rangala, April 20th, 1882, 
My pear Srr,—In your editorial of 18th inst. I see 
we have another name for newly-discovered cinchonas, 
found among others under cultivation. As a very 
careful reader of Mclyor’s reports aud the Indian Blue 
Books on cinchona, I was under the impression that 
neither Pubescens nor Lanossacame up true to seed, 
and this was the only complaint there was against 
them. I cannot believe in any specially true form, and, 
from the many analyses I have had made, I find hybrids 
(spurts, ifyou will, or any fine names) differ vastly in 
the bark value. -A very fine hybrid by no means 
uncommon in Ceylon, C, Calisaya Anglica, yields less 
quinine than succirubra, and an old tree very much 
resembles a Pubescens. ‘here isalso avery fine hybrid 
(to look at) which also resembles Pubescens, and which 
fromthe roundedjform of the ends of its leaves I conclude 
to be a cross with Pahudiana, which has that pecu- 
liarity more than any cinchona I know. It is one 
of thehandsomest and poorest of cinchona trees, yield- 
ing not more than ‘90 of quinine at 4 years old, Now 
1 very much want to know to what variety or form 
Magnifolia has been given. ‘The finest leaves 1 have 
always seen grown from Micrantha seed varied in 
character, but all the plants were very robust in growth 
Also what is ‘‘Robusta’’? Among the many analyses 
of hybrids I possess, there are none of bigh value 
without a marked resemblance to either some of the 
Officinalis forms or to Ledgeriana, and those yery 
robust are often worthless, although resembling the 
finer kinds, One very handsome glabrous form at 4 
years old gave ‘60 of quinine. A good Pubescens 
selected from a clearing grown from seed (where only 
Succirnbra and Officinalis are growing) gives on 
Howard’s amalysis §'31 quinine sulphate with hardly 
any other alkaloids, More anon.—Yours truly, 
Wma. Forses Laurie. 

How is a poor editor to preserve his five wits in the 
midst of a discussion where no principle is adhered 
to? Mr. Wm. Smith, that giant Philistian, will of 
course triumph, both in Gath and in the Gates of 


Askelon, crying out: ‘‘Did I not tell you? Forbes 
Laurie is a vera clever callant, but he canna impeach 
the wisdom of the Creator by proving that He per- 
mits the confusion of hybridization.” We hold that 
it is for Mr. Forbes Laurie to reply, and not for 
the editor of the Observer, who simply gave up his 
long cherished opinions on evidence which he deemed 
to be unquestionable, 

What Mr. Broughton said about hybrids (the pro- 
duction of which he did not deny) was that they 
partook of the bad qualities of both parents and the 
good properties of neither. That opinion so discouraged 
Mr. Mclvor that he, for a time, gave up his experiments, 
But he resumed them, and, out of a number of worthless 
hybrids, selected and grew C. pubescens, which gave 
to Howard’s analysis 10 per cent of alkaloids. It is 
very true that the seed did not come true to type 
in producing trees equal to the original, but trees 
were produced, superior to the one parent (succirubra) in 
quinine and to the other (officinalis) in robust habit 
of growth; and our impression was that for several 
generations C. robusta had come fairly true to seed, 
Mr. Laurie’s letter sends us all to sea again, and 
we must really ask him to lose no time in telling 
us all he knows about hybrids: their reality ; their 
quality ; and their permanency or evanescence. We 
have no pet theory to support, we are merely anxious 
to obtain and publish tHe TRUTH. 


“GRAPHITE” OR ‘*PLUMBAGO.” 


The important admission is made in the recently 
published Economical Geology of India that, at the 
present day, nearly all the plumbago of commerce 
comes from Ceylon. We were told of finds in Aus- 
tralia, and we are constantly hearing of deposits in 
Siberia, Canada, the United States, and elsewhere. 
But either the mineral is imperfect as a carbon, or 
mixed with grit and impurities. The labour question 
is also an important factor in the question, and, 
although India is specially favoured in that respect, 
there seems at present no danger of Ceylon losing her 
practical monopoly in really good, pure plumbago. 
The only pity is that the demand for the article is 
not susceptible of more rapid expansion. Pure) graph- 
ite, it appears ranges from 95 to 99 per cent of 
carbon, so that a perfectly pure piece may be said to 
be wholly composed of carbon. If we could now only 
discover the process of converting this pure carbon 
into diamond. Heat, pressure and *‘ magnetism” are, 
probably, the chief agents of the conversion of an opaque 
body into acrystal. It is not merely the abundance of 
the mineral in Ceylon but its general purity which 
gives our islandthe monopoly of thetrade. For cylin- 
ders and lubrication, as for pencils, gritin the carbou is 
bad. Our plumbago has literally, not metaphorically, 
no grit. Wequote Mr. Ball’s sum mary notice :— 

Graphite or Plumbago: General Remarks,—Pure 
graphite, as found native, contains from 95 to 99 per 
cent. of carbon. The commercial values of the differ- 
ent qualities ordinarily found depend upon the amount 
of impurity which they include, Foreign matters can 
be got rid of by grinding, washing and the use of 
acids, and the purified prvaiics may be employed for 
all the purposes to which graphite is applied, but the 
process 18 costly, as the smallest particles of grit are 
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injurious. Formerly pencils were almost exclusively 
sawn cut of the fine-grained massive qualities, such 
as that produced in the now exhausted mines at Bor- 
rowdale, in Cumberland, 

The former high value which this still valuable sub- 
stance possessed has no doubt been the cause of much 
of the importance with which deposits in various parts 
of India have been temporarily invested. The only 
one of these, save possibly that at Vizagapatam, which, 
taking into consideration its quantity and the means 
of transport, is of any present promise, is that which 
occurs over a wide tract in Trayancore. Although the 
opinions of experts many years ago were unfavourable, 
it is conceivable that an increased demand and im- 
proved and more economical methods of purification 
might render its exploitation a profitable undertaking. At 
the same time the possibility of further search proving 
the existence of a quality equal to the better kinds 
found in Ceylon cannot be denied, as the probability 
is that the including rocks are of identical age. 

At the present day nearly all the plumbago of com- 
merce comes from Ceylon. Itis classified under three 
heads, tae prices of which in the London market on 
the llth March 1881 were as follows :— 


Lump 500 £17-10 to £19 per ton, 
Chip . £10-10 to £14 ,, _,, 
Dust £ 8-10 to £10 ,, ,, 


Although graphite occurs in many parts of the United 
States, it is only mined successfully at Ticonderoga 
in the State of New York. 

It may be of interest here to enumerate the principal 
uses to which this substance is put. Itis used in the 
manufacture of pencils, crucibles, stone or grate polish, 
as a lubricator for machinery, electrotyping, faces for 
moulds or foundry facings, refractory mixtures, and 
for giving a protecting surface to the interior of blow- 
ing cylinders in blast furnaces. 

Th2 pencils of the present day are made by mixing 
very finely divided graphite with a particular kind of 
clay in varying proportions according to the shades re- 
quired. There is much adulteration in the black leads 
commonly sold; but for information on these subjects 
and on the various proceesses employed, reference may 
be made to the usual text-books, 

Then follow a list of the places in India where 
plumbago or traces of it have been found. General 
Cullen reported it in Travancore in 1845, but 
Some samples, which were forwarded to the Asiatic 
Society from a locality south of Trivandram, were con- 
sidered by Mr. Piddington to be too soft and scaly 
for the manufacture of pencils, 7. ¢.. by the old method. 
The matrix appears to bea pseudo-laterite formed of 
decomposed gneiss in sitw. One specimen now in the 
Geological Museum is covered with a salt efflorescence, 
and certainly, it may be said, judging from the various 
original samples in the collection, that without much 
grinding and washing they could not be made avail- 
ableeven for the inferior purposes for which graphite 
is employed, Samples from this locality, Vizagapatam, 
and Almora, were exhibited in London at the exhib- 
ition of 1851. 

Mr. King has sent samples of a much purer look- 
ing graphite, obtained during the present year from 
a deposit close to Vellurnad, near Arinaud ; probably 
this locality is the same as General Cullen’s. The 
veins in which it occurs are said to cross the strike 
of the gneiss, Apparently this not easily account- 
able mode of occurrence has been observed in America 
also. 

It is, perhaps, needless to observe that the smallest 
particles of grit in graphite for pencils is most prejud- 
icia], whilst for lubricating purposes, if graphite be not 
absolutely pure, it may be most injurious to machinery ; 
for the coarser purposes of making crucibles the pre- 
gence of irou would certainly diminish the refractory 
properties of the material, 


More uncertain is General Cullen’s alleged discovery of 
the mineral in Tinnevelly. Dr, King of the Geo- 
logical Survey saw traces in the Kistna and Godavery 
Districts. 

Vizagapatam District.x—Graphite is stated to be 

tound near Kasipvram, in the territory of the Maharaja 
of Vizianagram, also at Rampilli of Salur, and oue or 
two other localities. It is used for giving a polish to 
pottery, and can be had in any quantity at a rupee for 
241b. at Vizianagram. A sample, now in the Geo- 
logical Museum, is included ina heavy ferruginous 
gneiss, and is not of very promising appearance, 
In Bengal only one doubtful lump has been seen, In 
the Central Provinces it is too impure to be of com- 
mercial value. In Rajputana very inferior mineral is 
found, while plumbago is stated to be one of the re- 
gular productions of Northern Afghanistan. There is 
a long notice of discoveries in the Kumaun district 
of the North-Western Provinces, but the substance 
is so impure that 

Under the curcumstances of quality and position 
there are no grounds for believing that this graphite 
can ever be worked so as to become a profitable com- 
mercial commodity. 

Equally valueless was asupposed deposit of graphite 
at the foot of the Darjeeling Hills, the percentage 
of impurities being equal to that of the carbon, 


THA. 


Dealers are at present exercised about efficient 
methods of packing the tea for carriage, The ~ 
old, long-standing system of packing tea in wooden 
chests lined with lead has been in force in China for 
centuries, probably. When the industry was started in 
India, we followed the same custom, but it has been 
found a failure. In the first place, the wood we used 
was not so tough, largely consisting of mango and 
other cheap and common woods ; but more recently we 
have used teak. While the former was too fragile to 
admit of rough handling, the latter turns out to be 
too heavy for safe handling. The wood used by the 
Chinese is thin, light, and exceedingly tough. We 
imagine, however, the greatest mistake we committed 
was in using iron corner clamps or hoops. These made 
the boxes practically unyielding at the corners, and 
when a strain occurred, something had to give way. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, use wooden split 
hoops, which give and take, and a box seldom falls to 
pieces under rough handling. Another thing which 
induced us to turn our attention to some other material 
was the demand which has recently sprungup at home 
for half, quarter and eighth chests. ‘he tare on these 
was out of all proportion to the net contents. An en- 
terprizing firm at home started the idea of using tin 
boxes for these smaller packages, and considerable di- 
versity of opinion exists as to the advisability of using 
tin for this purpose. Some hold the opinion that tea 
packed in tin is bound to acquire a metallic flavour, 
and that if it is at all damp, it must corrode the tin 
eventually. This is very true; but the objectors for- 
get that if the tea is damp, it is only fit to be thrown 
away. Damp tea will ferment and decay, whatever it 
may be packed in. Some even go the length of re- 
marking that it is questionable whether, even if tea 
be thoroughly dry when packed, the chemical coustit- 
uents contained in it will not in some way combine 
(chemically) with the tin, and the tea imbibe thereby 
somé kind of taint. Paper for lining is suggested as 
a palliative. We do not think that any one who has 
tried paper lining will repeat the experiment. Let tea. 
be ever so dry, it will draw a certain amountof damp 
which seizes upon the starch in the paper and reduces 
it to pulp. The advantages of the tin boxes are many ; 
if they are properly soldered duwn, the contents are 
impervious to weather ; the same boxes can be used 
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again and again; the tin enveloping the tea is absol- 
utely purer than lead, and tare can be adjusted with 
the utmost exactitude, There are other advantages, 
but let these suffice. The contents being absolutely 
shut in from atmospheric influences, the net weight 
of the packages do not vary. Itis well known that 
the nett contents of chests vary considerably, through 
the drying or absorbing of moisture, as the case may 
be, and this leads to much confusion in accounts and 
much vexation of spirit to the unfortunate planter. 
We trust that this mode of packing tea will become 
more universal, especially for boxes up to 50 Jb., and 
no chest need contain more. There is nothing to hinder 
each planter having a couple of tin-smiths on bis estate, 
to make his own boxes. We saw them used on a 
factory in the North-West, half-a-dozen years ago, and 
no complaints were ever made as to deterioration in 
packing.—/riend of India. 

[What we have heard is that from the impossibility 
(alleged) of getting the separate pieces of tin boxes to 
join together with® perfect closeness damp is admitted 
en route to selling market. Will those who have 
used, or who are interested, in tin boxes say how far 
such objections hold good and how they can be ob- 
viated ?—Ep, | : 


COPPER IN INDIA. 


In Peninsular India copper ores are found in the 
older crystalline or metamorphic rocks; and in the 
extra peninsular regionsin a highly metamorphic rock 
of anuncertain age, Usually they occur disseminated, 
or in nests, rarely in true lodes, although occasionally 
eracks and fissures of rocks which have become infil- 
trated, yield a deceptive semblance. Bellary, Kurnool, 
Cuddapah and Nellore are the chief localities of 
occurrence in this Presidency. ‘The ores are ‘also obtain- 
able at Somadupilly and Agriconda, in the same district. 
In the latter, large pits made by ancient miners 
are still apparent. Malachite and azurite are found on 
the surface surrounding them. Five or six miles from 
the cantonment of Bellary, Hyder Ali appears to have 
turned his attention to copper mining, but his sue- 
cess was so slight that the endeavour was quickly 
abandoned. So recently as last year, an application 
was made to the Madras Government for mining rights 
here ; but the request was not complied with. 

It is to the district of Nellore that, in the matter 
of Jatent copper, must be yielded the palm. Here inines 
seem to haye been in existence during the days of the 
early Hindu monarchs, and, when _ these princes 
were swept away, the conquering Mahomedans con- 
tinued excavations. At Gunnepenta, large amounts of 
refuse left during the process of reduction are still 
monuments of this ancient industry. Thirty miles south 
of this village, at Garganpully, old mines of a depth 
of 30 and 100 feet are to be seen, In 1830, in 1831 
and in 1840, various attempts in mining were made 
by Huropeans, in each case with no permanently 
profitable returns, In 1867, a request was made to the 
Madras Government that a lease might be given, but 
the proposal was rejected. ‘he qualilty of the ores 
varies much. Thus occasionally specimens containing 
fully 75 per cent. of copper are procurable in some 
places, whilst in others they are largely mixed with 
quartzandiron. Mr. William King, who is well known 
as & cautious observer, states it as his opinion that 
failures in this district have hitherto been due to a 
want of knowledge on the part of the operators rather 
than ‘‘to « deficiency in either the quantity or quality 
‘of the ore.” He classities the specimens sent to him 
by Mr. Lavelle, who carefully explored most of the 
localities, as follows :— 

A.—Chrysocolla (in garnetiferous schsists, of which the 
garnets, though small, might from their colour and trans- 
pareney be called precious garnets, 
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L.—Copper glance (chalcocite), chrysocolla and malachite, 

C.—Ohrysocolla, malachite and ferruginous red oxide, 

D).—Copper pyrites, chrysocolla and malachite in limonite. 

/—Oopper glance with chrysocolla and malachite. 
Should mining ever be carried out in Nellore, it is 
satisfactory to know that boats can convey the ore 
to Madras at a cheap rate, 

As far as we are aware, no reduction of copper is 
at present carried out by natives in this Presidency, 
The import of English metal has long since annihilated 
the industry, owing to a great extent, as we pointed 
out the other day, to the dearness of fuel in this 
country. The typical method of reduction followed 
by natives may be assumed to have been similar to 
that still conducted in certain native states. The face 
of the rock in which working is to be commenced 
is split by use of heat, and is subsequently worked 
in narrow tunnels by the gad and hammer. The ore 
extracted is pounded into a condition of powder, 
rolled into a ball by means of cowdung, and subjected 
to a preliminary roasting. It is then placed in a 
furnace, built partly of mud and fire clay, in which 
the hearth is formed by filling a pit of about fifteen 
inches in depth with common sand. The nozzles of 
two or three ordinary country bellows are inserted 
near the bottom to produce the blast. These furnaces 
are charged with alternate layers of charcoal, roasted 
copper ore and iron slag—the latter being used as 
flux. The slag is drawn off at a hole specially left 
for it, whilst the copper, being received in the sand 
pitor hearth, is removed after cooling.—Madras Mail, 

SS LE ES ER TOT NO EE TELE 
THE PLEA OF THE PLANTER. 
Good people of Britain of every degree, 
Who love to consume ‘either coffee or tea, 

Give ear to my counsel, attend! 

For your taste is not chaste, and your faith is misplaced 
In men who’ve the trade of your couxtry disgraced : 
I speak to you now as a friend. 


* 


Tea and coffee are made by “the tricks of the trade”’— 
Many mysteries mingled—oh! be not dismayed— 
From rubbish both ancient and new : 
Microscopical skill, diabolical will 
Are united with fraud to adulterate; still 
It is done but to gratify you! 
For the grocers they say, in their own lying way 
That you are unable to drink either sole, 
And it takes a few particles mixed with strange articles 
Just to produce a delectable whole. 
Tea and coffee are bettered, they say, if unfettered 
By purity’s bonds; so they cunningly blend 
Rubbish that shall, it is said, suit your palate ; 
Sweepings and refuse of kinds without end. 
Ground acorns and straw, boiled turnips or raw, 
The retailer sells these and a great many more : 
Anything suits your elegant taste! 
And hence an economical law 
Is established: there shall be no door 
Open in Nature’s general store 
To allow such a thing as waste! 
Coffee and tea should always be 
Mixed and blended until you see 
Only the title (N. 3B.) remains: 
Sickness and death may both be hid 
Within the wrapper or under the lid 
But the British public is only bid 
To add to the grasping grocer's gains. 


Any litter and dust, all refuse and shavings, 
These will, of course, all satisfy cravings 
Felt by e¥Ven the most refined ; 
For, if only you pay so much per pound, 
What can it matter what matter is ground ? 
Rubbish must pass while fools are found, 
And the mixing machine will still go round 
Till reason enlighten your mi 
Ninety per cent of chicory, pea» 
Broken cabbage stems, beans, a 
Are trifles that your retailer may please 


these 
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To convert into coffee (these do not make teas): 
Market-garden haulms 

Carefully blended with ten per cent 

Of low-class coffee, to give it a scent. 

Yes! and a zane, for that’s what is meant, 
Just to prevent your qualms ! 


You ask for “coffee” or “tea,” but dare 
Not ask for what you know to he there 
Mixed and sold to you under the glare 
Of a gaudy label that looks so fair 
That nothing, it seems, could be truer : 
And the smooth-tongued tradesman pockets your pence 
And laughs to himself at his pretty pretence, 
And wonders if you will ever have sense 
To see that you buy what is pure. 


Few of you, doubtless, have ever seen 
Such a thing as a coffee bean, 
And not knowing whether it’s blue, red, or green, 
You prefer the brown mixture that’s sold you; 
While the used-up leaves from the Chinese ‘ hong,” 
Packed as “new teas,” ab usw belong 
To the British public just as long 
As ignorance is within you strong 
And you are bound by the tradesman’s th ong 
And scorn what your friends may have told you! 


If a nobleman lends his name to such ends 

As date-grit and dirt-miscifacturing blends, 
To get him a living, why, let him ? 

Posterity will not enshroud him with fame, 

And you, if you ’ve sense, will soon clothe him with shame 
And then do your best to forget him. 

Do you think the Creator, snistaking His plan, 

Made coffee a poison, and left it for man 
To improve and complete his design ? 

Or that company-mongers’ sole object is just 

To benefit man, not to gratify lust 

In deceiving their fellows, seducing their trust :— 
Is this your belief? “Tis not mine. 


You retailers, ’t’is useless to offer to you, 
Of course, any words of good, honest advice; 
For from all that is moral and upright and true, 
By nature and habit, I may say you are 
As distinctly removed as is water from tar, 
Or as earth from the sun, or the tropics from ice. 
Pestiferous knaves, may your trade fall away 
As fast as your ill-gotten gains have been made. 
Bring forth all your filth to the light of the day, 
And eulogize dirt without any hired name: 
State all its merits: its value: its aim! 
Then take note what the public say, 
Also how much a pound they pay 
And whether they utter cries of “Shame,” 
Or whether they praise free trade! 


Now, you ladies who love to believe that you know 
A really fine tea from a compound pekoe, 
Have you never a sense of disgust 
To think that yourselves and acquaintances drink 
Poison from which your own grocer would shrink :— 
Filings, turmeric, dust? ' 
You ladies still younger, the fair coterie 
Whose attendance adds charms to the 5o0’clock tea, 
I appeal just as strongly to you: 
Do you think to retain all the freshness of youth 
By drinking a mixture—I speak but the truth— 
Of willow-leaves dyed Prussian blue? 


Now, you labouring men and you slaves of the pen 

Who sometimes take coffee to keep your heads clear, 
Don’t you think acorns crushed and all such rubbish must, 
Be it even well blended with chicory dust, 

Be considered, to say the least, dear 
At tenpence per lb., yes, though bought fmely-ground 
And labelled in language attractive? You ’ve found, 
Perhaps, ib saves trouble to pay even double 

The price of good coffee for coffee’s good name ? 
Yes! you pay for the name on the wrapper or tin, 
Not for the poison (that’s worthless) within. _ 

How long will you foster the dealer’s foul aim? 


Her Majesty’s Oustoms, for twonpece per Ib. 
Will admit any rubbish that’s roasted and ground, 


Any substance, in fact, that ’s well broken and browned?: © 


Oh, fair trade, how unfair thy expedients! 
For consumption: of coffee does not now increase 
Although this should be one of the blessings of peace, 
But rather it seems from its steady decrease 
That imports of coffee should very soon cease 

If “my lords” can get “foreign ingredients” ! 


Now, my Treasury lords, fit figures for boards, 
Let us see if you’ve fibre within you: 
You can deal out an answer evasive and brief 
To a body of men who implore for relief: 
Oan a little fair argument win you? 
You were raised to your present position—we ’]] now 
Not stop to enquire whether nobly or how, 
But if you should chance to pursue 
A course that is honest and moral and right, 
As far from your present as darkness from light, 
Would it bring but disaster to you? 


You would lose the support that so boldly you bought 
By worshipping freedom of trade: 

You are tethered to dirt and you cling to the skirt 
Of the creed whose professions you ’ve made. 

Yes! you lordly commissioners hold a position as 
Likely as not to degrade. 

But public opinion and taste must improve 

Ere justice will rise such low acts, to reprove 
And come to morality’s aid. 

For “my lords” (I but quote from a Treasury note) 
“Deem it their duty restrictions to move, : 

If trade demands trash,” lest their interests clash 
And things don’t go on ina calm, easy groove. 

For votes must be bought, though the poor may be taught 
To fatten on garbage well blended by law, 

And the goddess of fraud takes the head of the board, 
Whom every commissioner ’s bound to adore! 


Oh, people of Britain, a final appeal 

J make for your own and-the general weal, 

In the hope that good judgment will solemnly seal 
A compact firm, lasting and sure. 

For your planters are sorely tried abroad 

With adverse seasons, and London’s fraud 
Is more than they can endure 

So I ask you again, as I once have before 

Asked you, never to drink any more 

Rubbish or dirt, though imported by law— 
But to see that you drink what is pure. 

AUSPEX. 
Ceylon, 24th April 1882. 


ANTS AS INSECTICIDES. 


It is a curious coincidence that just as we had writ- 
ten our remarks about ants and termites the papers 
from China should have brought us the interesting 
paper by Dr. MacGowan of the American Baptist 
Mission, which we plece below. Dr. MacGowan is an 
observer and naturalist of considerable mark, and 
some of our readers may recollect that we copied into 
the Observer so long ago as a score of years back, a paper 
by him describing the mode in which the Chinese ob- 
tain nacre-covered images of Buddha and ornaments of 
all descriptions, by placing them between the valves of a 
molluse cultivated for the purpose. He now gives 
us information which shews that the Ceylon idea of 
employing red ants as insecticides, however ingeni- 
ous, was not original. The Celestials, in fact, seem 
to have discovered everything, from the mariner’s 
compass to the employment of red and yellow ants 
to rid the orange orchards of worms. Captured in 
bladders filled with lard, the ants seem at once to 
get domiciled in their new aerial abodes, walking from 
one tree to another on the bamboo rods proyided for — 
them, in quest of their prey. The worms referred 
to may probably be identical with those which infest 
oranges in Ceylon, if the fruit is allowed to riper 
on the trees, a fact mentioned by that wonderfully 
careful observer, Robert Knox, in the account of his 
captivity in Ceylon, The question is how the fruits, 
when ripe, are collected without the labourers suffer- 
ing from the attacks of the ants? Probably one reason _ 


, 


d is that’the Chinese horticulturists are more fully clothed 
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than are the ordinary natives of Ceylon; and it may 
be that the red and yellow ants of China may not be so 
furious and venomous as are their congeners in Ceylon. 
The great red ant of Ceylon, the dimiya of the 
Sinhalese (Yormica smaragdma, Fax.), is a truly 
formidable insect, as persons have had reason ever to 
remember who, unwittingly or purposely, have broken 
one of the nests which they form by glueing the leaves 
of trees together, and have consequently received a 
shower of red ants about the region of the neck and 
shoulders. Tennent writers of the rea ant :— 

“Tt is particularly abundant in gardens and _ on fruit 
trees; if constructs its dwellings by glueing the leaves 
of such species as are suitable from their shape and 
plianey into hollow balls, and these it lines with a kind 
of transparent paper, like that manufactured by the 
wasp. I have watched them at the interesting operation 
of forming these dwellings. A line of ants standing on 
the edge of one leaf bring another into contact with it, 
and hold both together with their mandibles till their 
companions within attach them firmly by means of their 
adhesive paper, the assistants outside moving along as the 
work proceeds. If it be necessary to draw closer a leaf 
too distant to be laid hold of by the immediate workers, 
they form a chain by depending one from the other till 
the object is reached, when it is at length brought into 


contact, and made fast by cement. 


“Like all their race, these ants are in perpetual mo- 
tion, forming lines on the ground along which they pass, 
in continual procession to and from the trees on which 
they reside. They are the most irritable of the whole 
order in Ceylon, biting with such intense ferocity as to 
render it difficult for the unclad natives to collect the 
fruit from the mango trees, which the red ants especi- 
ally frequent. They drop from the branches upon tra- 
vellers in the jungle, attacking them with venom and 
fury, and inflicting intolerable pain both upon animals 
and man, On examining the structure of the head through 
a microscope, I found that the mandibles, instead of merely 
meeting in contact, are so hooked as to cross each other at 
the points, whilst the inner line is sharply terrated through- 
out its entire length; thus occasioning she intense pain 
of their bite, as compared with that ofthe ordinary ant. 

“To check the ravages of the coffee bug (Lecanium coffee 
Walker), which for some years past has devastated some 
of the plantations in Oeylon, the experiment was made 
of introducing the red ants, who feed greedily on the 
coccus. But the remedy threatened to be attended with 
some inconvenience, for the Malabar coolies, with bare 
and oiled skins, were so frequently and fiercely assaulted 
by the ants as to endanger their stay on the estates.” 
Tennent, after describing inoffensive ants states that 
besides the dimiya, there is another ant of similar size 
and ferocity which is called by the Sinhalese Aofti- 


deya. Regarding this ant they have a_ legend 
that the cobra de capello invested the insect 
with her own venom, in admiration of 


the singular courage displayed by these little ereatures. 
It is not means of procuring and usiug ants as in- 
secticides, about which some of our correspondents 
are anxious in Ceylon, but the best means of destroy- 
ing what the Chinese value and pay for. It seems 
to us that, as formic acid is plentiful in all the ant 
tribe, the best mode of destroying the ants without 
injuring the trees would be a plentiful application of 
caustic lime, the nests being previously opened up by 
a pole, so as to receive and retain thelime. Corros- 
ive sublimate would effectually dispose of the insects, 
but its use would be expensive and dangerous, Has 
carbolic acid received a fair trial? If the orange | 
growers of Ceylon could be induced to leave fruit on 
the trees until turning yellow, they, to circumvent 
the little maggots to which we bave referred, might | 
be glad to be allowed to collect the red ants which | 
are such a nuisance to cultivators of Liberian coffee, 
We have myriads of ants in Ceylon, some very curious | 
and some of large size, but we cannot compete with | 
the one-legged ant, which can move but not * loco- 
216 


mote,” as Dr. MacGowan’s countrymen would say. 
As to size, we must certainly draw the line far 
short of the dimensions of that other one-foot pickled 
ant in China which measured 12 inches in length. We 
are, we confess, taken considerably aback by what Dr. 
MacGowan states of the scaly ant-eater (the pangolin) 
apparently as of his own knowledge, and not as 
derived from Chinese gossip or tradition, The creat- 
ure exists in Ceylon, and its habits have been carefully 
observed, ‘Tennent finding them very affectionate pets. 
We hive never heard or read that the so-called 
“armadillo” attracted the ants by its odour, or 
used its armature of scales for any purpose but that 
of defence. When attacked it rolls itself up like a 
hedgehog, and its tail scales defend it, like a coat of 
mail. But the only mode in which it is believed 
to take its prey is by thrusting out its long and 
worm-like tongue, covered with a viscid substance. 
On to what probably they take for a specimen of 
ophidian, Cecila glutinosa, the ants crowd and cannot 
get away until at the ant-eater’s convenience the 
tongue is retracted and all that covers it, including 
little pebbles and sand, which probably help digestion, 
are conveyed to the creature’s stomach. We are sur- 
prised to find Tennent stating that the natives re- 
gard this innocent and interesting creature with 
aversion, some calling it “the Negombo devil.” 
What we heard was that they prized its flesb, and to 
this propensity we attributed the loss of a specimen 
which we were about to ship to England. The creat- 
ure not only defends itself with its tail, but stands on 
this organ as ona fifth foot, and surveys the land- 
scape. Such a tail beats that of which O’Connell 
was the head, and has more cohesion than the tail 
of the traitor Parnell has been proved to have had under 
the test of the Oléture. 

In the article on ‘‘ Ants” in Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
there is a large amount of valuable information, but 
the writer does not seem to have seen Tennent’s 
books, as there is no reference to ants in Ceylon. 
But we find full details of the fearful plague of ants in 
Grenada alluded to briefly by Dr. MacGowan, thus :— 

About ninety years ago, prodigious numbers of a_part- 
icular kind of ant (J*. saecharivora)appeared in the island 
of Grenada. This species makes its nests under the roots 
of plants, and the sugar-canes were so weakened and in- 
jured in consequence, that the plantations became nearly 
unproductive. ‘They descended from the hill. like torrents 
and the plantations, as well as every path and road for 
miles, were filled with them. Rats, mice, and reptiles 
of every kind became an easy prey to them; and even 
the birds, which they attacked whenever they lighted on 
the ground in search of food, were so harassed, as to be 
at length unable to resistthem. Streams of water opposed 
only a temporary obstacle to their progress ; the foremost 
rushing blindly on certain death, and fresh armies instantly 
following, tillthe bank was formed of the carcasses of those 
which were drowned, sufficient to dam up the waters, and 
allow the the main body to pass over im safety below. 
Even fire was tried without effect. When it was lighted 
to arrest their route, they rushed into the blaze in such 
myriads as to extinguish it. A reward of £20,000 was 
offered in vain for an effectual means of destroying them ; 
but in 1780 a hurricane which tore up the canes, and 
exposed their habitations to a deluge of rain, freed the 
island from this plague. 

The provisions for defence and offence of these curious 
creatures are thus described :— 

The females and neuters of some kinds (genera Ponera, 
Myrmica, Atta, and Cryptocerus) are armed with stings; 
other kinds (Formica and Polyergus) have no sting, but 
have the power of ejecting « peculiar volatile acid, formic 
acid (q. v.), from a small sac in the abdomen; by this 
means effectually repelling many adversaries, to which the 
pungent fumes are intolerable. Small animals are soon 
killed by the vapour of an ant-hill; and a dog has been 
known to retire yelling from the effect upon his eyes, either 
of the vapour, or of a discharge of the fluid itself, It is 
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said, that when those ants that are unprovided with a sting 
make use of their mandibles to inflict a bite, they curve 
round their abdomen, so as to be ready immediately to squirt 
this acid into the wound. 

Our readers are, of course, familiar with the stories 
told of ants keeping herds of Aphides for the sake of 
honeydew and tapping them as human beings keep 
and milk cattle ; and, if we are to credit all that 
is told us, the slaveholders of the West India islands 
and the Southern States could, as the planters of 
Cuba or Brazil still can, quote the example in their 
favour of the species of pale-coloured ants which 
make slaves of the black coloured. 


THE UTILIZATION OF ANTS AS GRUB 
DESTROYERS IN CHINA. 

The WV. C. Daily News publishes the following paper 
by Dr. Macgowan of Wenchow :— 

Accounts given of the depredations of the coccids 
on the orange trees of Florida induce me to publish 
a brief account of the employment by the Chinese 
of ants as insecticides. In many parts of the pro- 
vince of Canton, where, says Chinese writer, cereals 
cannot be profitably cultivated, the land is devoted 
to the cultivation of orange trees, which being sub- 
ject to devastation from worms, require to be pro- 
tected in a peculiar manner, that is, by importing ants 
from neighbouring hills for the destruction of the 
dreaded parasite. The orangeries themselves supply ants 
which prey upon the enemy of the orange, but not 
in sufficient numbers ; and resort is had to hillpeople, 
who throughout the summer and winter find the nests 
suspended from branches of bamboo, and various trees, 
There are two varieties of ants, red and yellow, whose 
nests resemble cotton bags. The ‘‘ orange aut-breed- 
ers’ are provided with pig or goat bladders which 
are baited inside with lard ; the orifices of these they 
apply to the entrance of nests, when the ants enter 
the bags and become a marketable commodity at the 
orangeries. Orange trees are colonized by depositing 
the ants on their upper branches, and, to enable them 
to pase from tree to tree, all the trees of an orchard 
are connected by bamboo rods. 

Is the orange the only plant thus susceptible 
of protection from parasitic pests? Are these 
the only species of -auts that are capable of utiliz- 
ation as insecticides? Indubitably not; and certainly 
entomologists and agriculturists would do well to 
institute experiments with a view to further discovery 
in this line of research. Lest, however, the United 
States Hntomological Commission or Société d’Acclima- 
tation of France should undertake to acclimatize these 
Cantonese formica, I must interpose a word of caution. 
There is found in the same province, in the part of 
which Swatow is the port, an ant that is a foe and 
not a friend of agriculture. It is called the ‘“ horse- 
ant,” from its fancied equine appearance. Horse-ants 
are so destructive that a temple has been erected for 
the worshiv and propitiation of the Ant God, the 
producer and ancestor of ants. During the fifth month 
of every year the ants assemble to pay court to their 
progenitor, which is the season when farming people 
prevent offerings to the Ant God, praying that the 
ravages of the insect may be minimized. ‘The intro- 
duction of this species into America or Hurope would 
be calamitous. I shall make due acknowledgment of 
specimens of ants that may be forwarded to me 
from Canton and of information respecting the orange 
insect and specimens.* Here I might conclude 


* Since writing the above I have met witha passage in 
the Botanical Pncyclopzedia of Hsu-kuang-chi, the Christian 
statesman and philosopher (a posthumous work 1640) 
which seems to indicate that ants generally inay be em- 
ployed for protecting the orange. Under orange culture he 
simply directs the placing of ants’ nests on tree-tops, which, 
he adds, will drive away the worms that injure that fruit, 


this communication, but, as Sir John Lubbock has 
recently added so much to our knowledge of ants, 
many people in many lands have become curious 
to study further the habits of this remarkable im- 
sect. I append therefore a few remarks, which will 
show that the British legislator might find much in 
China to reward painstaking research. 

What Pliny heard respecting a gigantic ant in 
India, the size of an HWgyptian wolf, reached China 
somewhat exaggerated ; while an Encyclopedia states 
that red ants are found in the western deserts as big 
as elephants and that they kill people! What, how- 
ever, Chinese writers state concerning the ants of 
their own country is not incredible. Before they 
acquired the art of writing these observant people had 
noted the most characteristic feature of ants—their 
orderly submission to authority ; and therefore, when 
writing began, they devised a character expressive 
of this trait of the formica, composed of ‘‘ insect,” 
and, for the phonetic element, ‘‘that which enables 
the heart to rule itself, the rule of self-dignity and 
respect, what is proper and just per se;” because, 
says lexicography, the ants have princes and ministers, 
implying intelligent administration and obedience. 
A further evidence is furnished of their regard 
for equity in their uniting to inflict capital punish- 
ment on offenders, and in their co-operative and 
communistie proceedings with regard to food. 
Patient observations have been made of their sub- 
terranean abodes. It has been discovered that they live 
in cities which have crenelated and carved walls, 
within which are regular streets, dwellings, galleries 
and markets. In one of these cities two magnates 
were observed, one of a purple color, with wings 
and legs of golden hue; in another, a regular 
court was observed, the prince giving audience to a 
privileged few, menial officers at a distance keeping 
order. On quitting their nests, they sometimes march 
five abreast in military rank. They afford prognostics 
of wet weather, knowing well when it is about to rain ; 
to protect themselves from deluges they close up the 
apertures of their nests. In classic times a military 
leader being in straits for water was advised to observe 
the position of ants’ nests—which in winter are to 
be found on the southern acclivities of hills, and 
in summer on the northern aspects—and to dig 
for water where their earthworks were to be seen; 
and on digging as directed water was obtained. 
Their paseion for carrion is particularly noticed by 
native naturalists, and the predacious and pugnaci- 
ous character of ants is often referred to. They 
have been seen fighting in pairs, advancing and 
retreating in duels a whole day and night. Several 
of their battles have been recorded, having obtained 
this distinction in consequence of civil commotions 
that followed, of which they were considered to be 
portents. In the year 466 A. D., black ants and 
reddish ants in Shantung foughtin great numbers, 
filling a space forty yards long and four inches wide. 
The red ants were destroyed. About a century later 
another great action is recorded between yellow and 
black ants at Nanking, when the former entirely per- 
ished. There is no record of enslavement of black 
ants by white ants in Chinese natural history. Hither 
slavery has not been observed among them, or they 
have not attained to that stage of advancement. In 
battle they show no quarter, whether the fight is 
among their own or against other colours. 

The sudden multiplication of ants has been noticed ; 
but no such disaster is recorded as that in the island 
of Granada, which a century ago was devastated by 
this formidable race. In 636 A. D. the capital was 


amazed by the appearance of ants covering a space of — 


4 


i 


forty yards in lenzth and five to ten feet wide, and 


piled over each other from six inches to a foot in 
Ants of large size, both red and black, — 


thickness ! 
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abound in the hills of Ningpo, and, as their bite is 
rather poisonous, the inhabitants would suffer greatly 
from them but for the manis javanica or pangolin, the 
scaly ant-eater. he odour of this animal attracts the 
ants, as it lies with all its scales open, beneath which 
these insects press in swarms; then, when the scales 
close upon them, their captor repairs to his lair, and 
drops the asphyxiated ants preparatory to their deglut- 
ition. ‘hese ants are said to be between two and three 
inches in iength, which is not at all incredible, if we 
can believe a statement published respecting a dismissed 
functionary in Chaouchou, who sent to his friends in 
the north, an ant pickled in salt, which measured a 
foot in length ! . 

On the borders of Tungking ants’ eggs are so abund- 
ant that a piciul and a half are sometimes collected 
by hunters, Perhaps larveo are meant. They are con- 
sidered a great dainty, resembling flesh in taste. A 
certain species of red ant, which makes its nests on 
tree-tops, are also eaten with ginger and salt, used as 
a condiment, It is very pungent. White ants are 
used as food, but, being no ants at all, but termites, 
have no place in this note. Ants possess medical pro- 
perties, aud before formic acid was prepared by chemists, 
they were accordingly used in the west. It is strange 
that the Chinese pharmacopeia, which abounds in 
bizarre materials, should not include this insect unless 
the ‘‘singlefooted ant”, to be named in the sequel, 
belongs to the formica Chinese pharmaceutists, how- 
ever are aware that ants yield ‘‘ vinegar,” and the 
earth of ant-mounds, which is probably saturated with 
the acid or a formicate, is an article of materia medica, 
Ants have been turned to use also in the arts. A 
brief notice of a varnish-furnishing ant is found in an 
old work. ‘“ Records of the Wu State,” in one of 
the districts of which, Changchou or Suchan, a cottony 
creeper grows, beneath which ants have their abode. 
By piercing the ground with the bark of the creeper, 
ants climb up it, and these produce varnish. 

In conclusion I may mention a unique insect which 
is denominated the ‘‘monopedal ant,” and which the 
early Puntsaw recommends for boils and ulcers, the 
insects to be applied locally after bemg crushed. This 
“‘ant” has but a single leg by which it is perman- 
ently attached to the roots of a tree, and it possesses 
the power of motion without locomotion ! 


THE RAVAGHS OF “GRUB” IN CEYLON: 
PROPOSED ACTION IN THE MATTER. 
The correspondence we publish today shews that 
**some one had blundered,” so that a letter intended 
to reach Dr. Trimen when Mr. Ward was still amongst 
us did not reach the Doctor at Peradeniya until the 
Mycologist had closed his own life history in Cey- 
lon, as well as the whole life history of the 


fungus. Would that be had closed the latter in he 


sense we all desire, and would that we could hope | 


for anything better than learned and interesting dis- 
sertations on insect life from an entomologist speci- 
ally sent out or a céterie of consulting entomologists 
in Burope. ‘‘ Bug” is the generic term for insect 
in the United States, and the ‘‘ bug” literature of that 


great country is in proportion to its vastness and | 


the multitudinous pests which ravage the cotton fields, 
eat up the wheat, and choose (chews) tobacco as a 
luxury when sated with more solid food, Our readers 
are of course familiar with the story of the Yankee 
farmer who going out to see what was left of his 
tobacco plantation had insult added to injury. The 
grasshoppers, having made a full clearance, were ar- 
ranged along his fences, squirting tobacco juice at him! 


left 


The poor fellow may be forgiven if he felt a little 
“‘mad,” with the devastating ‘‘cusses.” We 
have read and are still reading volumes and 
journals of ‘‘bug” literature, taking in everything 
between “the army worm” and the ‘‘ Katydidr, 
and propunding innumerable remedies. But one aftee 
another has been pronounced impossible or ineffectiv.” 
If we could venture to enclose flocks of pigs in our 
coffee, we believe they would make short work of the 
grubs—but also perhaps of the coffee bushes. Full 


and certain information respecting the varieties of 


“orubs,” and the winged insects which originated 
them and into which they turn, cannot but be valu- 


/able, and an effectual and cheap and possible remedy 


may be discovered, If, in the course of our reading, 
we can find it out, we shall let our readers know. 
“‘Tondon purple” and a score of other things are 


effectual, if we can follow the directions of the person 


who invented a liquid for the destruction of fleas : 
“Catch them by the neck and pour it down their throat.” 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PLANT- 
ERS’ 


ASSOCIATION OF CEYLON AND 
THE CEYLON GOVERNMENT. 


ON THE SUBJECT OF THE RAVAGES OF GRUB, AND THE SPRY- 
ICES OF A NATURALIST. 

The following has been sent to us by the P, A, 
Secretary for publication .— 

Colonial Secretary’s Office, Colombo, 27th Feb, 1882. 

Srr,—With reference to your letter of the 16th 
April last, I am directed to inform you that the 
Director of the Royal Botanic Garden at Peradeniya 
has been consulted on the matter in question, and [ 
forward berewith for the information of the Planters’ 
Association the reply received from Dr. Trimen. 

2. he Governor desires me to state at the same- 
time that, if the suggestion therein made should be 
adopted, he will be glad to forward the statement 
to the Secretary of State and to ask him to procure 
the best scientific advice obtainable in England as 
to the best remedial measures.—I am, sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, (Signed) J. A. Swerrennam, 

for Colonial Secretary, 
The Secretary, Planters’ Association, Kandy. 


Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradeniya, 15th February, 1882. 
The Hon, the Colonial Secretary. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter otf the 27th April 1881, 
which is now received by me for the first time (as 
an enclosure in your letter No. 10 of Gth February) 
I have the honor to inform you that I could scarcely 
feel justified in undertaking an investigation of such 
importance and difficulty on a subject outside of my 
own studies. Such a piece of work would also of 


necessity require that mach time should be spent on 


estates, and this I could not give without neglecting 
the proper supervision of the gardens under my charge. 
2. It is to be regretted that I did not receive your 


communication at the time when it was wriiten,” and 


Mr. Ward was still in the island, as he might have 
been willing to use his opportunities during his 
frequent journeys in the coftee districts of collecting 
information on this insect pest; but I feel sure he 


would not have considered himself competent to take 
up a question of entomology, 


* “The reason why * should be stated. It isa new style 
of business to write to © man in April of one \ear and 
send him the letter only in February of the un xt.—Bp. 
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3. I believe, however, that the main facts regard- 
ing the natural history of grub are pretty completely 
known, and, failing the special appointment of an 
Entomologist, I would suggest that the Committee of 
the Planters’ Association draw up a succint and plain 
statement of the points in connection with the insect 
upon which they require information and advice, especi- 
ally what have been the remedial measures hitherto 
employed and in what respects they have been found 
wanting. If this is forwarded to me I have good 
reasons for believing that I can obtain from the prin- 
cipal authorities on economic entomology at home 
answers and suggestions which may prove of service.— 
Tam, &., (Signed) Henzy Trimen, Director. 


MORE ABOUT ‘“‘GRUBS” AND THE MEANS 
OF THEIR DESTRUCTION. 


With reference to the resolution about white grub, 
passed at a late meeting of the Maskeliya P. A., 
which we publish today, we learn that the Colombo 
firms interested have already been addressed on the 
subject. It is undoubtedly of the first importance 
that steps should be taken in concert to fight this 
pest, and it is only by combined action on the part 
of the Colombo agents and the resident proprietors 
that anything approaching a general victory can be 
gained. It is now almost too late to commence 
catching the cockchafers this season, as it is principally 
while the hot weather lasts that their evening flight 
takes place, and’ by this time most of the eggs have 
been deposited. It behoves, however, every super- 
intendent to satisfy himself, in the first place, whether 
his estate ‘‘has grub” or not; for it is quite pos- 
sible for both the beetle and the grub to remain 
unnoticed until the result of the ravages of the latter 
becomes apparent in the going off of the coffee. 
Fortunate he who can decide this question in the 
negative. If, on the other hand, it should appear 
that the beetles are present, not a moment should 
be lost. Now is the time toact. Careful experiments, 
we are told, carried out by an experienced planter, 
during last season, have shewn that an application 
of lime at the root of the coffee trees has the effect 
of either preventing the eggs from germinating or 
driving the small grub away from the parts so 
treated; in any case freeing the ground of the pest 
to the great advantage of the tree, and helping the 
latter to recover condition at the same time, No 
doubt other applications could be recommended and 
might prove equally efficacious, More or less suc- 
cess has attended digging out the grub, covering 
the soil with sacking, etc., but, for a practical and 
at the same time comparatively cheap method, nothing 
has yet been attempted that can compare with lime 
applied as described. A ton of caustic lime per acre 
would be a very sufficient dose, and those interested 
can easily calculate the cost of such an application, 
which, of course, need only be applied where the 
grubs were known to be in force. It must, however, 
as we said before, be taken in hand at once, and we 
would urge upon all those in command of the purse- 
strings of any estate where grub is pronounced to be, 
to sanction an immediate expenditure for the purpose, 


THE CEYLON BOTANIC GARDENS. 


Through the courtesy of the Government we are able to 
give Dr. Trimen’s elaborate and valuable report on the 
gardens under his charge. It will beseen that in regard 
to scenic beauty as well as utility great improvements 
are being made at Peradeniya, light and air being admit- 
ted by the thinning out of superfluous trees, to the great 
advantage in growth and beauty of foliage and blossom 
of those which remain. As well-trimmed grass plots 
are amongst the chief elements of attractiveness in 
such institutions, we hope the Director’s demand for 
a good lawn-mowing machine will be fayourably met 
by Government. The increase of carriage traffic on 
the roads shews that the Peradaniya gardens are in- 
creasing in favour with the ‘‘ driving” portion of the 
public. A ‘‘new South Garden” is being added in 
which trees are to be planted according to their nat- 
ural affinities. This is what was done at Buitenzorg 
in Java from the beginning, and the effect in some 
cases is astonishing: until we saw the screw pine 
compartment, we could not have believed that the 
world contained so many varieties of this curious plaft, 
jn Ceylon generally semi-aquatic and standing on nat- 
ural stilts, as it were. The natural order to which 
our jak and breadfruit trees and the dei belong was 
still more numerous and varied. In the new gardens 
at Peradeniya about 250 species have been already 
fully established, and the work is togoon. There is a 
new carriage drive from which ultimately will be viewed 
one of the best collections of palms in the world, for 
Dr. Trimen informs us that ‘‘ palms grow here with a 
perfection that cannot be surpassed.” This consoles us 
somewhat for the continued failure of all attempts to 
grow aquatic plants on the little lake. There are 
the shade and leaves of the gigantic bamboos aud the 
foul bottom of the water, In the Buitenzorg Gardens, 
Victoria regia flowers very freely ; but we found Dr, 
Treub agreeing with us that the flowers were scarcely 


superior to those of the ordinary water lily. The broad 


flat leaves were the striking features on the water in 
front of Government House, grounds which were 
‘* Verboden ” to the general public, who were welcome 
to the botanic gardens. Through it indeed lies a 
thoroughfare, an avenue of grand old trees, which 
were well grown even when Stamford Raffles buried 
his fiest wife in their shade. 

What is said about the prickly rattan palms sug- 
gests the idea of cultivating these with sapan plants 


to form impenetrable fences for lowcountry estates. 
Woe to the human being or animal which attempts — 


to break through a tangled mass of thorny rattan. 
Trinidad cacaos and their shade trees are to be grown 


together, with rubbers, varieties of coffee &c., and it 


seems a good idea to form nursery beds round a 
small circular water tank. Our planting readers will 
note that iron nails are apt to make serious wounds 


in trees ina damp climate, and that zinc labelstwhen 
painted get quickly covered with dark fungi pro- 
Has Dr. Trimen 
lime applied to buildings in ng 


ducing the effect of London smoke, 
noticed how rapidly 
Colombo gets blackened as if withold age? We sup: 
pose a fungus is responsible for this? Where kirimeti 


4 
(kaolin or pipeclay) is applied to reepers near the — 


“ 
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is of a vivid green colour, We find it difficult to 
persuade visitors to a seaside verandah that the 
reepers were not painted green. Some of the old 
ground at Peradeniya is to be converted into an arti- 
ficial swamp for the growth of sago trees, Sago is 
so plentiful already that it is used in England to 
feed up calves, We doubt if much profit can be 
expected from the cultivation of this aquatic palm in 
Ceylon, In the Hakgala wardens, it appears that 
Mr, Clarke, while in charge after Mr. Edward Thwaites 
left and before Mr, Nock arrived, was successful in 
growing Ledgeriana grafts on succirubra stocks, which 
was well, as the Ledgerianas in the clearing were 
dying off. Dr, Trimen intends that Hakgala should 
be worked as a branch of the main institution and 
devoted to temperate and subtropical plants, Except 
to keep up the different species, the Hakgala gardens 
are no longer required for cinchona propagation, and 
the opinion of Dr. Trimen expresses of the situation and 
climate is a perfect contrast tothe couleur de rose descrip- 
tion given by Mr. C. Markham, after his visit to it. 
Drugs, dyes, fibres are to be the subjects of experi- 
ments. Fruit and vegetable cultivation are to re- 
ceive further trials, and shade and shelter trees for 
estates are to be grown. But a good propagating 
house is wanted. The Henaratgoda Tropical Gardens 
have succeeded so well that the experimental gardens 
at Anuradhapura are to be taken over by the de. 
partment. Ultimately, we suppose, there will be a 
garden in euch Province, and why not at the capital, 
Colombo? The operations of the Commission on the 
introduction of useful plants are referred to, and then 
as regards our suffering chief staple, Arabian coffee, 
the ‘‘ paralyzing notion of the discovery of a cure”’ is 
denounced and planters and the Government are asked 
to combine to destroy spores and prevent their spread- 
ing. Onworn-out land all coffee trees should be 
destroyed, and most of the native coffee should meet 
the same fate, Government giving the natives Liberian 
trees in place of the inferior species. for the entire dis- 
appearance of the destructive fungus, Dr, ‘Trimen 
does not look, only that by means of combined 
measures ‘fa sensible and sustained diminution in 
leaf disease” would result in a considerable recovery 
in the staple product of Ceylon, But how is com, 
bined action on a sutfliciently large scale to be secured. 
Arbitrary legislation would be needed, and means to 
enforce it. Dr. Trimen speaks well of Liberian 
coffee although in this report he does not refer to 
the large proportion of disease-resisting plants. With 
regard to Ledgerianas and other cinchonas he insists 
on bark analysis as the true test ; although, botanically- 
external appearances must decide the question whether 
a plant is Ledgerianaor not. It comes to this: that while 
some Ledgerianas are very rich, others are poor, inferior 
to other calisayasand to ‘‘hybrids.” In regard to 
C. robusta Dr, Trimen retains his belief in its hybrid 
character, tracing its origin to the Nilgiris, We are 
not aware that Mr. Mclyor ever qualified his belief 
that the plant was a hybrid, seeing that he arti- 
ficially produced it. Dr. Trimen has received seeds 
and distributed others. Cacao from Trinidad has 
succeeded well and has been distributed not only in 
the island but to Singapore and Fiji, Of cardamoms, 


seeds and plants have been sent to the Andamans 
and Jamaica, There is a singular variety in which 
the flowing branches are carried upwards. It differs 
only in this habit from the regular type. ‘There is 
much information about indiarnbber, the species of 
trees yielding which seem to be almost without limits, 
It is to be noticed, however, that only big plant- 
ations of the best kinds are likely to be successful, 
Trees first obtained from the Indian Government have 
yielded plants which have been sent to the Andamans. 
Gutta Percha trees have been tried, but they 
grow with extreme slowness, Seeds of fodder grasses 
seem to be generally a delusion and a snare, and 
we supect that in America as well as India the 
sugar-yielding sorghums will be more valuable ag 
cattle food than as substitutes for the true cane. 
We wish Fiji joy of a packet of Mauritius grass, 
You can easily get it into a swamp and then the 
difficulty is to keep it within bounds. ‘There is a 
recipe for the preparation of Annatto, used for 
colouring butter and cheese. The tree is a pretty 
one, and common in Colombo gardens. Dr. Trimen 
makes favourable reference to the extended cultiv- 
ation of ‘* Lowcountry Products” especially in the 
Udagama Valley, 25 miles from Galle, and notices 
how plants and planters and enterprise are radiat- 
ing from Ceylon to North Borneo, the Malay Pen- 
insula, &c. Large additions have been made to the 
collection of plants, and we are glad to learn that 
a revised list of the contents of the Gardens is in 
progress, But when are we to expect the Popular 
Botany of Ceylon ? 


SOUTH COORG: THE NALKNAAD COFFER. 


In your issue of the 24th March, I read with much 
interest the letters by Graham Anderson and “A, L, 
T.” which [latter] you copy from the Asian, and in the 
latter there is an error I wish to be the means of cor- 
recting, and giving honour to whom honour is due, 

The superiority of the Nalknaad over the other 
varieties of coffee was fully recognized long before 
Mr. Chisholm came to Coorg, or probably even dreamt 
of such an event. 

The recognisee was an old Ceylon planter, who, years 
ago, went over to the majority, and who was probably 
as well known in Ceylon betore he left as he was in 
Coorg. Sandy Bain was the man who first saw in the 
Nalkuaad tree its lasting and cropping properties, and, 
when he opened Culdees, he had nothing else but seed- 
lings raised from selected seed and from selected trees. 
To ensure having good caste trees he visited the 
native gardens and marked the trees he wished re- 
served for seed, which, when ripe, he personally saw 
picked and carried to the estate, ‘‘as coolies will cheat, 
you know.” To this care is due the present condi- 
tion of Culdees compared with other old Ghaut estates. 


Mr. Mann never was an admirer of the Nalknaad 
tree, which he termed a ‘‘leafy thing,” but was one 
of the most ardent admirers of the ‘‘ chick” we are 
ever likely to hear of, and insisted on several clear- 


ings being planted with nothing else. Need I tell you 
the result? Borer commenced and leaf-disease com. 
pleted the work of destruction, and, though attempts 
have been made to replant these fields, yet 1 regret 
to say they have been unsuccessful, as it is impossible 
to rear a decent tree on Ghaut land after it 
open five or six years. 


Mr, Chisholm first took up the Nalknaad tree in 187! 


has been 
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and 1872, when he was raising nurseries for Hanchi Betta 
estate, which he opened for Mr. Donald Stewart im 
1872. During the years he managed Mr. Stewart's 
Bamboo estates he insisted on nothing being used but 
Hanchi Betta seed, and, when opening for himself, he 
used nothing else, and his acres are alike free from 
borer and leaf-disease. There are several Ceylon men 
who have seen Mr. Chisholm’s estates, but by forthe 
best plan would be for some men, such as A. G. K, 
Borron, F, Laurie and others to come over in Sept- 
ember or October next and see for themselves, and, 
having seen, return and tell their fellow planters, I 
am perfectly sure that the Bamboo planters would 
be delighted to have the opinions of such men, 

Dubarri estate’s first clearing was planted from 
Pallikerry seed. The crop there speaks well for this 
variety, but it is not unparalelled, as Peramboo Cadoo, 
an adjoining estate, has given as much acre for acre 
(also Nalknaad coffee). 

Silver skin adhering to the been is one of the marks 
by which brokers can tell Mysore and Coorg coffees, 
and is due to the Jong dry season we have and not 
to picking of unripe cherry. 

Some early shipments of Coorg coffee have brought 
good prices :—Craigs Tilly 110s 6d. Craigs Eliza 109s 
6d, and Dubarri 108s. his bodes well for Coorg, and 
where working expenses are under R80 an acre there 
is a fair margin left for profit. 

During the past week we have had abundant blos- 
som showers, which, though late, are stillin time to 
ensure good, though, perhaps, not bumper crops. 

Cinchona, cocoa and rubber are being tried on 
small clearings; the two latter as experiments. Cin- 
chona is being tried on a large scale. The Ghauts 
and Forest are far ahead of the Bamboo in this, making 
as much growth in three as our trees do in five 
years. — BAMBoo, 


THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


About two hundred miles as the crow flies to the 
S. S. E. of the Andaman Islands, in the vicinity of 
lat.8° 9’ N. and long. 94° 7’ (the approximate position 
of Uamorta, where our branch convict settlement is) 
lie the Nicobar Islands, the largest group of islands, 
excepting alone the Andamans, to be found in the 
Bay of Bengal. Like the Andamans, the Nicobars 
owe their origin and existence chiefly to the prolonged 
labours of the industrious coral insect; and their 
shores are, for the most part, surrounded with a fringe 
of dangerous sunken coral reefs. The names of the 
more important islands composing the Nicobar group, 
taking them in the precedence of their size, are the 
great Nicobar Island (the most southern and the 
nearest to Acheen and Java), Camorta, the Little 
Nicobar (separated from the Great Nicobar by St, 
George’s Channel), Katchal, Terressa, Tillanchong, 
Chowry and Nankowrie Islands. Besides these larger 
islands, there are a number of jungle-covered islets, 
all more or less inhabited. 

To the N. N. W. of Chowry and the two or 
three small islands neighbouring it, at a distance 
of about 80 or 90 miles in the direction of the 
Andamans, lies a lonely island, called the Car Nico- 
bar. This giant’s stepping-stone between the Anda- 
mans and the Nicobars is of considerable size; and, on 
occasion of the recent earthquake betrayed its vol- 
canic origin by an eruption. The earthquake of last 
December caused the greatest alarm amonget the 
islanders. Many coconut trees came to grief on the 
Car Nicobar Island during it. Several visits have been 

aid to the Car Nicobar by expeditions from Port 

lair, and abundant evidence to prove the original 
creation of the island hy volcanic agency has been 
obtained, The shore is a difficult one to land on, 
owing to the heavy surf and breakers continually 


beating upon it. The Nicobar Islands proper are, 
like most sub-tropical islands, in a great part covered 
with dense, very beautiful jungle ; towering up above 
which are to be seen the most magnificent trees— 
such trees as the eye never sees in India, not even 
in the virgin forests of the hills. The symmetry of 
the trunks of these Nicobarean trees is to a great 
height undisturbed by branches, and their tops 
are crowned with rich many-shaded foliage, af- 
fording a secure retreat for the wily Nicobarese pigeons, 
in numbers plentiful, and in rich-plumaged species 
various, but difficult to get witnin small shot range 
of. The jungles of the Nicobars abound in the various 
kinds of valuable timber to be found in the Anda- 
mans, and, in addition, the southern islands are richly 
belted with coconut palms. It is a curious circum- 
stance that the coconut palm, which is to be found 
in such profusion on the Cocos and in the Nicobar 
Islands is nowhere to be found indigenous in” the 
Andaman Islands. How do botanists account for this 
extraordinary absence of the coconut from the mid- 
dle of these three groupsof tropical islands?* The 
produce of the Nicobarese palms, in the shape of copra, 
coconuts and the nut-oil, forms the chief export and 
wealth of the islands.—Pioneer, 


MOTHS AND COFFEE TREES. 


(To the Editor of the *‘ Madras Mail.”) 
Kulpetta, 8. Wynaad, 13th April. . 

Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ South Wynaad,” whose 
letter of the 6th instant appears in your impression 
of the llth idem, enquires whether any of his confréres 
have observed ‘‘hundreds of moths flying about the 
coffee trees” during the recent blossom, a phenomenon 
which he apparently fears to be the harbinger of fresh 
disaster. Perhaps Dr. Shortt can enlighten your cor- 
respondent as to the scientific name of the ‘‘moth” 
referred to. I taink it is a species of ‘‘ sphinx,” and 
if so, i have frequently observed the identical ‘‘ wily 
lepidoptera” in former seasons, 


LEDGERIANA SHED, 
(To the Editor of the Madras Mail.) 

Sir,—I notice in the second column of your paper an 
advertisement running thus :—‘‘For Sale, Guaranteed : 
Moens’ Cinchona Ledgeriana seed just received from 
Java.” Iam greatly interested myself in the propag- 
ation of this most valuable kind of cinchona, and have 
every advantage in obtaiming seed from Mr. Moens, 
when it can be spared by the Dutch Government. 
Last mail, received from Java, brought me a letter 


from Mr. Moens himself. May I give you the following | 3 


extract of his letter verbatim :— 

“‘My Government does not allow me to send any 
Ledgeriana seed out of our colonies as long as all the 
planters in Java who apply for it have not got the full 
quantity they ask. And as the cultivation of cinchona 
is extending so very fast over our islands, it will take 
a long time before I am ever able to do this. So I 
cannot possibly spare you any seed within the first year.” 

How, then, can ‘‘S.” have just received from Java 
Ledgeriana seed which any one reading his advertise- 
ment must be given to understand comes direct from 
Mr. Moens? Mr. Moens is too honest a man and too 
true to the Government he has served so well for so 
many years to give or sell his seed to one person, 


when duty orders him to refuse it to another.—Yours,&c, 


Nilgiris, 13th Apzil. LEDEGRIANA, 


* The answer, 


some it was successfully introduced,—Ep, 


[June 1, 1882. . 


no doubt, will be that it is in- 
digenous to no island of the groups; but that into — 


Jonr 1, 1882.] 
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Goynespondence, 


To the Editor of the Ceylon Observer. 


AN ENQUIRY ABOUT LIBERIAN COFFEE. 
Dear Sir,—Can any one tell me at what rate the 
Liberian cotfee trees are bearing, planted on Mausawa 
estate, Galagedara? They should now be five or six 
years of age, and would, therefore, be a good criterion 
of what Liberian could do in this island. 
ENQUIRER. 
[We hope the proprietors of Mausawa will comply 
with this request, the subject being one of public and 
important interest.—Hp, | 


MR. GAMMIE OF DARJEELING ON CINCHONA 
PUBESCENS OF HOWARD: IS IT A 
HYBRID OR SPECIES ? 

Darjeeling, 8th April 1882. 

Dear Sir,—Writers on the above subject are about 
equally divided, one halt holding that this pubescens 
is a hybrid and the other half that :t is a species; 
but neither party has brought forward anything 
stronger in the way of argument in support of their 
particular views than mere assertion. In your article 
in the Observer of the 4th March on hybridity of cin- 
chonas, you quote the statement of Hooker & Thom- 
son, to the effect that in nature hybridity is exceed- 
ingly rare. That this is true, not one observer in a 
thousand will question. Run your mind over all the 
species of plants and animals you know in Ceylon, 
in a state of nature, and } venture to say that you 
will not think of a single plant or animal that can 
be suspected of hybrid origin. It is but fair to assume 
that the same state of affairs obtains in the South 
American cinchona regions, and, if it can be shown 
that the C. pubescens of Howard is neither of Ceylon 
nor of Indian origin, but that it was originally in- 
troduced direct from South America, we may as fairly 
assume that it is a true species and not a hybrid. 

I may mention that what I refer toas C. pubescens 
is the hairy ‘ Paté-de-Gallinuzo,” and that I did not 
know what was known in Ceylon and Southern India 
under that name until Colonel Beddome’s late visit- 
to the Sikkim plantations. He saw our solitary original 
plant of it, and, as it is so very distinct a kind, 
there can be no manner of doubt as to its identitic- 
ation ; and there is absolutely no doubt whatever about 
where we got it from. It appeared among the pro- 
duce of a packet of OC. officinalis seed received in 
January in 1866 from Dr. Thwaites, for whom the 
older officers of the Sikkim plantations will ever re- 
tain a lively sense of gratitude and esteem for his 


kindly assistance and advice at a time when these | 


plantations were in their infancy and much in need 
of ashe We always had a large, share of 
seeds he had to spare, and, as he did not send us 

any of C. succirubra till 1868, the probability is that | 
that species did not flower in Ceylon till 1567, and, 
if it diditot, the flowers of ©, officinalis, which yielded 
the seed sent us in January 1866, could not have 
been crossed by it. Hadthere been only C. officinalis 
in flower, so decidedly different a plant as ©. pubescens 
could scarcely have been produced. My ideais tbat 
there was an unnoticed seed-bearing plant of C. 
pubescens then among the Hakgala C. oflicinalis, and 
that it was an accidental introduction from South 
America. I can hardly be wrong in assuming that 
Q, officinalis trees bearing seed so early as 1865 could 
not possibly have been raised from other than direct 
South American stock, either plants or seeds If Dr, 
‘Lhwaites will kindly add to the heavy obligations 
cinchona culture already owes him, by telling us the | 


earliest date of flowering of C, officinalis and UC. succi- | absence from home 


the first | 


rubra in Ceylon, and their previous history and 
origin, we shall be at least one step nearer the solu- 
tion of the vexed question, is C. pubescens of Howard 
a species or hybrid? JAS, A. GAMMIE. 

[We hope to hear, in reply, not only from Dr. 
Thwaites, but from Mr. Wm, Cameron who, we be- 
lieve, raised the first cinchona seed in Ceylon,— 
Ep.) 


MR. WM. SMITH OF MATTAKELLY, ON 
GRAFTING CINCHONAS IN THE OPEN 
AIR AND ON THE HYBRIDITY 


QUESTION. 


G. O. H., Colombo, 20th April 1882. 

My praAr Sir,—As promised, I now send you a 
few crude ideas on the grafting of cinchonas, and their 
“‘non-hybridity,” as found in my experience. 

The operation of outdoor grafting is so new to us 
all, I shall simply state my own experience. 

On 25th of last October, being the coolies’ ‘* Tee- 
valie,” I along with my assistants took advantage 
of the day to commence grafting Ledgeriana shoots 
ou to succirubra stocks. 

We selected strong healthy plants of the succirubra 
just as they were, growing in convenient position 
along the roadside, being from 12 to 18 months old. 
As grafts of the Ledgeriana, we took suckers from 
trees, which had been coppiced 12 or 14 months 
previously. 

We simply followed the plan generally adopted 
by nurserymen in Scotland, when grafting the com- 
moner fruit-trees out-of-doors ; the grafts being put on 
as near the bottom of the stock as the operator finds 
convenient, After making incisions in stock and graft, 
as ordinarily practised, they are brought into contact, 
and carefully secured in position by being bound 
round with common white tape, and immediately aft- 
erwards enveloped in a mass of plastic clay which 
is made to embrace both stock and graft ; hermeti- 
cally shutting both up for the time being, excepting, 
of course, the upper end of the graft containing the 
bud, which should be left exposed for about an inch 
protruding from the clay ? We then drew a small 
mound of earth round the stem of the tree, cover- 
ing up the clay which enveloped the whole, in order 
to save it from cracking by the alternations of weather. 
We afterwards inverted worn-out, bottomless man- 
ure baskets over the mound of earth, and shaded the 
opening partially by pieces of gunny bag. 

I may, however, mention I do not intend in my 
projected operations of the present season to use either 
baskets or shading, as Ido not consider either necess- 
sary, particularly at this season of the year. 

I found the grafts begin to show signs of life in about 
20 days, by the buds getting turgid; and before a 
month many of the buds had burst and were pushing 
out leaves on healthy shoots. 

At about 5 weeks after «he grafts had been put on, 
an impartial friend along with examined the 
first put-on lot, of somewhat over 100, and found less 
than 5 per cent, either dead or doubtful, a proportion 
of which grew afterwaris. found 


me 


Some failures were 


to arise from causes which were preventible, such as 
putiing on what I call blind grafts ¢. ¢. grafts, which, 
although they apparently had eyes, bad not the germs 


of a bud inthem. Strange to say many of them united 
to the stock firmly, anda few have been left, and are 


atill living, but have not put outa shoot yet, [t is 
interesting to watch them, now that the active season of 
life has arrived ; Lam hopeful they may yet push ont 
a shoot. 


A dry tract of weathe: early in December, and 
the clay got cracked, for the wait of attention during my 
A few succumbed from that cause ; 
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still those now growing show a most encouraging 
aspect, many of the grafts being from 18 to 24 
inches high, having from 2 to 3 shoots on them, 
growing with a vigour exceeding Ledgeriana on its 
own stem. 

I conclude, from what I now see, that the oper- 
ation of grafting out-of-doors may become a ready 
and easy means in the hands of intelligent planters of 
their being able to convert their free-growing succi- 
rubra into valuable Ledgeriana. 1 consider the oper- 
ation of grafting very simple and _ inexpensive, 
causing no harm to the stock operated on, should 
the graft fail, as the plant in my opinion should 
not be cut down until there are certain signs the 
graft has taken a firm and vigorous hold, This 
would be exceptional in old trees, say of 4 to 5 
years old; as the grafts could only be put on after 
the tree had been coppiced, and then 3 or 4 grafts 
might be put on one stock, there being plenty space 

‘and vigour in a healthy 4 or 5 year old tree. It 
will, however, be most obvious “‘ to al/” that grafting can 
only be valuable, when used as a means of improy- 
ing the tree operated on, by using grafts taken 
from Ledger trees, of ascertained commercial value, 
or from plants raised from seed, carefully taken from 
valuable trees of known analysis: then it will be re- 
duced to a certainty, and too much care and atten- 
tion cannot be bestowed on such an easy means of 
improving the value of property. 

So far as I am able to judge, I look on grafting 
as ultimately becoming one of our ordinary indus- 
trial planting operations, and men will be repaid in 
proportion, according to the attention and application 
they give to it. Coolies can readily be taught, and 
take a keen interest in it, as [ experienced in my 
small beginning. I may mention I put Ledger grafts 
on pubescens stocks, also on officinalis, and found 
them grow as readily as on succirubra. 

I used shoots partially ripe, as well as fully matured ; 
also branches cut out of the centre of trees, with- 
out the sign of buds, and all have succeeded well. 
‘The operation of grafting cinchonas in hot-houses 
has been long practised in Java, and also here for 
‘some time by au enterprizing few, and with great 
success ; but not having any practical experience of 
it, I decline to offer an opinion. Grafting in-doors and 
out-doors, each has its advantages and disadvantages, 
and time and attention only can decide which is 
most suitable. I am putting in no claim as being 
the first out-door grafter. Budding, as a means to- 
wards the same end, is being practised, and I have 
no doubt will have its success as great as grafting. 

There are many other points connected with this 
interesting operation which might be noticed, but 
let this suffice meantime; and, as men turn their atten- 
tion to it, each point will arise in its place, and no 
dcubt receive the attention it deserves. 

The other matter, viz., hybridity or non-hybridity, 1 
confess I approach with fear and trembling, well 
knowing how I shall get scoffed at, for my ‘“ unbelief” 
inanow, Imay say, ‘‘ universal theoretical adoption.” 
Well sir, I will be plain. I am a xotorious ‘‘un- 
believer” in the hybridity theory ; it is repugnant 
to my every sense, moral and material. I have been 
very anxiously looking around me for now 18 months, 
and have failed even tosee a trace of such an agency 
at work among our cinchonas. I see varying forms 
among the recognized species, but no more than I 
see among plants of any other genera, or among men 
or animals, and, unless you call all created things 
hybrids, I most emphatically protest against your 
right to select the cinchona family as an excep- 
tion; more particularly at this time, when men’s 
minds are earnestly turned to cinchona as a means 
of again restoring the lost prosperity of the island : 
it has caused doubts and uncertainties, as to the 
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Finer of cinchona growing, arising out of the hybridity 
eory. 

It would be out of place for me to enter into a 
theoretical discussion as to ‘‘ what hybridity is,” Let 
us be contented meantime with the facts before us, 
and accept some of the best-known hybrid forms. 
For example let us take the cinchona known as 
‘*the hybrid” all over the country, with all its 
other aliases, pdtd de gallinazo, pubescens, and now 
recently re-baptized robusta. 

Ihave known this form of cinchona growing in 
Ceylon for over 17 years; I am able to trace its 
descent from seed for seven generations. During that 
period indeed I can prove its co-existence with 
the succirubra, side by side, before our cinchonas were 
raised from seed in the country, being only propag- 
ated by cuttings; I still find it the same beautiful 
graceful tree, never varying, ‘the most elegant of all 
our cinchonas”: and yet according to the popular 
theory, I am asked to accept it as a “modern hy- 
brid creation.” 

All the seed I have sown of the various forms of 
cinchona have come true to type. 

Men have told me they have sown seed of one 
tree, and it has come up an entirely different form 
from the parent. In each case, however, when pressed to 
say if they gathered the seed with their own hands, and 
sowed it also, I have been told it came from India or 
eavaor elsewhere, Without intending any imputation 
to anyone, I must decline such asevidence of a hybrid 
tendency. f 

Another common error, you often see and hear made, 
tending to foster the hybrid theory : men look possibly 
on plants in the seed-bed or nursery and form opin- 
ions out of the disparity existing between young and 
old forms, as, for instance, a six-year old pubescens 
with its beautiful pendulous branches and small—al- 
most glabrous—leaves, having given seed which pro- 
duces plants of a strong, coarse habit, with bristly 
leaves even up to the time they are 12 months old, 
and from that period until the tree begins to give seed 
and assume its mature, graceful form there is great 
disparity. 

I trust you, sir, will allow me an early opportunity 
“matured you a chance of distinguishivg the 
of giving micrantha” from the common succirubra, '' 
as, had you known the great similarity, you would 
have been less severe on Mr. Cross for failing — 
to do so when drawings were used only ! 
A greater dissimilarity can scarcely exist between a 
parent and progeny than between matured micrantha 
and the young plant, grown from seed taken from the 
tree ; yet in from six-to ten years both will be alike, © 
This holds good more or less through all the species 
I know of the cinchona. Who that had not seen it 
could believe the very pretty Ledger seedling, with pink- 
veined, soft, velvety leaf, could ever degenerate into — 
the small-leaved uninteresting rigid pyramidal tree, — 
we find it at six years old? ; 

Time only can ever settle this theory. Men must 
educate themselves to know young and old forms as 
they are, and this can only be attained by years of 
observation on each stage of the growth and life of — 
cinchona plants. ‘ 

Mutilation by cutting off lower branches has done ~ 
a great deal in destroying natural beauty in the cin- — 
chona family and rendering their distinction more — 
difficult. - 

Yhe theory of hybridity can only be believed for 
a very short period longer, for, when men see plants, _ 
as they grow up, asuming the form of the parent, and — 
no new hybrids being produced, the truth will be 
forced on them and hybridity will perish. ‘- 

I make no pretension of having more knowledge of 
this subject than many men I know, among whom ~ 
are some of my oldest and most esteemed friends ; ~ 


\ TALS te Fk ih a | de Vie | 
fp a tae te : 
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but we seem to have viewed things through different 
mediums, and our experience differs. I have had con- 
siderable time given me to watch the growth and 
development of cinchona in Ceylon, The plant was 
| familiar to me when you could have counted the 
number on the digits of one hand. 
Allow me, sir, in conclusion, to add my testimony to 
| the recognize fact, that to yourself more than any other 
/ man in the country do we owe a Jarge amount of our 
___ knowledge regarding the cinchona plant.—I am, yours 
faithfully, W. SMITH. 
SPARROWS AS INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS. 
Queen’s Hotel, Kandy, 17th April 1882. 


- Sir,—During » pleasant visit to the hill country, I 
heard many discussions upon the diseases now ravag- 
ing the coffee trees, and also various methods proposed 
for destroying them. 
* I have not studied the matter scientifically. This 
has already been most ably done by wiser men, but 
the expenses which must attend the suggested chem- 
ip |) “deal auyanecs, tell much against their being generally 
_ adopted, without which they would be useless, 
b ow if seems to me that a cheap and_ practical 
remedy is at hand, i.e, the common sparrow. No- 
body that has travelledin the Far West can have for- 
otten the snug little breeding boxes put up for these 
insect destroyers at every vantice place, and even as 
recently as 1873 it was an olfence (with a fine of five 
dollars) to kill one; for without them vegetation was 
unable to make much way against the ravages of grubs, 
ete.,; ete. At any rate it would be an inexpensive 
experiment to have a few dozen sparrows turned out 
upon an estate. They would very soon be at home in 
| the cinchona trees, and not welcome guests to the big 
green grubs and beetles that now abound, and are the 
cause of these diseases, wilich, in my opinion, in the 
- course of a year or two, would then disappear. 
q T do not imagine the authorities at Colombo or Kandy 
would allow the sparrows about these towns to be 
_ eanght and sent upcountry (they value them too highly 
~ I guess) but some could quickly be obtained from 
Franee or England, and for inervasing the species | 
_ would back them against rabbits. I enclose my card, 
_ hoping you will give this letter spave in your paper, and 
that this, or some other means, may soon be found 
to relieve the planters, for kinder or more hospitable 
_ men TI never met.—Iam, sir, yours obediently, P. M. 


OUTDOOR GRAFTING. 


if = Nuwara Bliya, 22nd April 1882. 
' Dear Str,—With reference to your article on out- 


| door grafting, I remember translating for Mr. de Bavay, 

__asfar back as November 1880, a letter on this subject, 

_ which was published in your paper- 

f Experiments in this system of propagation were tried 
by him on Springkell estate, Dinbula, in June 1880, 
where yarionus kinds of cischona were grafted on to 
Buccirubra stocks and several grafts were sent to 
Drayton and Logie. 

2 Great care should be taken that the cambiums of 
stock and graft touch each other, otherwise they will 
not unite. —Yours faithfully, M. BREMER. 
oe ee ee ies 
LIBERIAN COFFEE TREES AND SPARROWS. 

23rd April 1882. 
“Str,—When I saw Moensawa Liberian trees a 
year aye, I was told, L think, that they were nine 
years old. They were “off bearing,” but seemed to 
have about a ton an acre on them. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the owners, Mr. Rollo or Mr. Philby, can give 

}ou more exact info, mation. — Yours faithfully, 

4 PTERODACTYL, 
P.S.—What price wil! P.M.” give for his spar- 
rows? Guaranteed to thrive upcountry, 
217 


. 


| my mite, 


A CURE FOR RED ANTS. 
Dimbula, 23rd April. 

Dear Srr,—Your correspondent “ H. J.” will, I 
think, find fire a very effective remedy. I once used 
wb on an estate in the Badulla districé where there 
was a patch of coffee that coolies avoided as much as 
possible : some of the trees had so many as three 
nests in them. As it was important to destroy 
the nests without arousing the ants, I tied branches 
of dry mana grass to long poles, and having sprinkled 
the yrass with kerosine (a very small quantity) placed 
the fice under each nest in succession. A great many 
of the ants were burnt, and those that escaped took 
care not to come back. 

Precautions should, of course, be taken against the 
fire burning anything more than the nests,—Yours 
faithfully, B. 

(This remedy, if adopted, should certainly be tried 
only in wet weather.—Ep., | 


DISEASE-RESISTING LIBERIAN COFFEE 
TREES. 
Udapolla, Polgahawela, 24th April 1882, 

Dear Sir,—On some of the Liberian coffee plants 
‘hat C consider leaf-disease resisting, I noticed a few 
yellow spots on a few leaves, which 1 thought might 
be hemileia, and some leaves had small perforations 
in them, the result, as I thonght, of these spots. To 
settle the matter I forwarded a few leaves of each sort 
to Dr. Srimen, and asked him for his opinion, which 
he very kindly and promptly gave ;and it is very 
encouraging to learn from him that he can ‘‘ find no 
trace of hemileid.” his strengthens me much in my 
belief that we have two, if not three, varieties of 
Liberian coffee that can effectually resist the disease, 
though they may not bereally proof against it. When 
it is considered that these diséase-resisting varieties 
are scattered all over the estate, and in all situations, 
of soil, aspeet.and exposure are equally free from disease, 
while those in their immediate neighbourhood are 
affected more or less, I think itis strong presumpt- 
ive evidence that there is something in the trees them- 
selves that gives them this immunity. As Dr. Trimen’s 
letter will no doubt interest your readers, I enclose it.— 
Yours truly. WILLIAM JARDIN ii. 


Peradeniya, 20th April 1882. 
Dear Sit,—I can find no trace of hemileia in the 
spotted leaves of Liberian coffee you send, and see no 
reason to consider the spots due to ‘‘leaf-disease.” 
Such discolourations, or local changes in the green 
colouring matter, are by no means uncommon in very 
many different kinds of plants, and, although evidences 
of failure of perfect nutrition, arenot’of a’serious character, 
IT am glad to hear that you find so many of your 
Liberian plants keep free from’ hemileia, and hope 
that they will continue so. It is I think at least 
premature to speak of them as ‘‘ proof” against it. 
I cannot conceive any coffee plant being that. But 
it is a great thing to get a coffee which suffers so 
much les; damage from the attacks of the fungns, 
and that we have, I think, in Liberian.—I am, yours, 

faithfally, HeNrY TRIMEN, 


MR. T. N. CHRISTIE OF MASKELIYA ON 
HYBRIDITY AND OPEN-AIR GRAFTING. 
St. Andrew’s, Maskeliya, 24th April 1882. 

Dear Str,—The letters from Messrs. Wm. Smith 


| and Gammie, in your issue of 2Ist, give new life to 


the anti-bybridists; so, as a believer in the crosa- 
fertilization of the varieties of cinchona, I claim space 
for A coun erblast. 

Facts ure what we want, and I gladly contribute 
In Joly and Angust last, [ enclosed care- 
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fully, in bags of the finest gossamer gauze, several 
clusters of Ledger-buds, and, as the buds opened 
into blossom, I fertilized them with ofhcinalis and 
succirubra pollen, by means of a fine hair-pencil. 
After destroying the unopened buds, I replaced the 
gauze covering. In one case I opened the buds before 
they burst and cut out the stamens and fertilized with 
officinalis pollen. In all cases the blossoms set and 
produced fruit. Other clusters of blossom enclosed 
in the gauze and not fertilized failed to set one-third 
of their blossoms, and.in some cases not a single 
blossom set. On an officinalis tree, I selected two 
clusters; covering as before, one 1 fertilized with 
Ledger pollen, the other I left alone. 


The blossoms so fertilized became fruit and were 
totally different from any of the other capsules on 
the tree, being larger and rounder. 

In this one case, unfortunately, an accident hap- 
pened to the seed before it was ripe, 


The others have been sown and are now tiny seed- 
lings. What form they may take remains to be seen, 
but I am convinced that the blossoms were crossed, 
and what I did with a hair-pencil could, I cannot 
doubt, be done by the antennz of an insect. I do 
not suppose that such crossing goes on to any very 
great extent, for, as a rule, the different varieties 
are planted separately, and in some degree differ in 
their blossoming seasons, besides there being but few 
insects to carry the pollen. 


So far the hybrid battle has been fought on the 
question of a particular, though varying, form being 
or not being a mixture of succirubra and officinalis, 
but are the anti-hybridists prepared also to discover 
in the Ledger-succirubra and Ledger-officinalis hybrids 
new varieties ? 

Amongst the Yarrow Ledgers there are three or 
four splendidly grown trees which, when young, had 
all the velvety bloom and other characteristics of a 
Ledger, but are now obviously a cross with succirubra. 
One of them at 3 years of age, analyzed by Howard, 
gave 43 per cent sulphate, In time to come this 
hybrid will oust the succi-officinalis hybrid, as it is 
quite as robust and much richer. There are also at 
Yarrow two or three specimens of the Ledger-officinalis 
hybrids : they also as young plants, and their suckers, 
shewed their Ledger parentage, and of this hybrid 
I have two specimens here, rising 3 years of age. I 
consider this to have the officinalis strain in it, be- 
cause, firstly, its Jeaves are intermediate between 
Ledger and officinalis; secondly, because its growth 
at 3,000 feet (thongh very good) is not so great as 
at 4,200, where it rivals any cinchona in size; and 
thirdly, because my specimen here is now blossoming, 
a precocity which a pure Ledger, free from officinalis 
taint, would never be guilty of. Its blossom has much 
of the droop of the Ledger with some of the colour 
of officinalis, I wish I could convert Mr. Smith to 
my ideas of hybrids as easily as he did me to his 
ideas of grafting, After seeing his grafts and getting 
a lesson, I found no difficulty, even though it was 
the wrong season, in succeeding, and two months old 
grafts have now a 2-inch sprout on them. If the 
stock be pliant enough, I think bending over and 
pegging it down sends the sap into the scion sufiici- 
ently, while preventing any danger from bleeding. 
So far, I have been more successful in my outdoor 
grafts than in those under glass. With coolies as 
operators, it is probable that indoor grafting iwill 
have the advantage of being more easily superv sed, 
but that, I think, is its only advantage.— Yours f aith- 
fully, THOs. NORTH CHRISTI FE. 


P.S.—From Saturday’s paper, juet to hand, I am 
glad to see that Mr. Forbes Laurie now agrees with 
me about hybrid see often reverting to other types. 
I think he is right as to there being hybrids and 


-of the same genera; end the 


‘Instances in my own experience, in which I am per-— 


hybrids. The present rush for any plant or seed 
that has the slightest claim to illegitimacy will end 
in disappointment. 


MR. J. BAGRA’S IDEAS ON HYBRIDIZING, 


SPORTING AND GRAFTING. 
April 24th. 
Desr ‘‘OpseRVER,”—I am very much interested, 
and edified from the perusal of your article on — 
cin¢hona, in your issue of the 21st inst., and also 
Mr. Smith’s letter on grafting aud hybridity. 
1 have been a semi-practical working botanist since 
I was 14 years old, and am now turped 40 years. J 
might thus almost claim the right to cross swords ~ 
with such an authority as Mr. Smith—a man for ~ 
whom I have the greatest esteem as an agrieulturist 
in all its branches. Bunt as I write this in all good 
faith, agreeing with him on the whole, and only in 
the hope that any hint I give may be useful to him 
or to some others, JI trust he will not hit me in the 
eye next time we meet, because I see fit to differ 
with him on some points of interest. 
In the first place, grafting in Uva has not beena — 
success in my experience, and would require more care — 
than we bestowed on the few trials, and for open-air — 
I should advise the succirubra stocks to be planted — 
first ina long bed, say 4 feet wide by any length at — 
9 inches apart, and when at proper size, say 15 or 18 
inches high and + to 3 an inch diameter, they are 
ready for the grafting process. To shade the bed with © 
coir matting—double, if it is considered necessary— — 
and for grafts never to take side branches but suckers, 
either from the good tree or stools after coppicing — 
of approved varieties, the process as described by — 
Mr. Smith is quite correct. Only J should break out — 
the top or cutit.* This would naturally send the sap 
more to the graft. In the case of old stools 7 ¢ 
trees that have been cut down, I find the excessive — 
flow of sap is very apt to kill the grafts before they 
can take a hold;so on the whole I quite disapprove 7 
of this system. The reason why I object to side 
branches for grafts is that they seldom take the upright — 
form but go off in unhealthy brauches without any — 
leader. Now as to hybridizing. I expect Mr. Smith would 
be more correct, if he referrd rather to the animal — 
than the vegetable kingdvum. Init we can get ‘‘mules” 
but nothing further : and, if he will only consider and 
ask himself where our improved varieties of cabbage, 
Iurnips, oats, apples, pears, peacbes &e., come from, — 
t think, with the beautiful flowers that botanists — 
have raised, he must give way and admit that hy- 
bridity is not only possible but common in all plants — 
ciuchona—let it be © 
succirubra, officinalis or any other variety—is still a 
cinchona, and, although a hermaphrodite, is as sensitive 
to contamination from other varieties within reach 
as a patch of seed turnips. I could give crucial 


fectly satisfied of the fact, but have not space at this — 
time. As to the sporting theory, | don’t lke the — 
name; infact Iam as much opposed toitt as is 
Mr. Smith to the hybrid. In a seedling of any kind. ~ 
I should put it to hybridizing in some shape. A 
branch o a plat or tree taking new colour in leaf 
o flower a sport, and may be perpetuated by 
cuttings or grafts, always liable to return to the 
original.—Yours very truly, J.° BAGRAL as 


* Mr. Christie’s suggestion to bend and peg 
down the top of the stock plant seems preferable. 
—Ep. 

+ The ‘‘ Columbine,” petunias, &c., sport in 2 
manner the most marvellous, while in Java the 
Lantana is ‘‘a thing of beauty,” with rich orange, 
pale yellow, rose pink and snow white blossoms op 
the same bush.—Ep, a 


MR, W.D. BOSANQUET’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
TAE “HYBRID” CONTROVERSY. 
Yoxford, Dimbula, April 25th, 1882. 

Drar Sir,—The controversy on the subject of 
robusta Cinchona is fast arriving at the vehement 
stage between the two rival parties, Is it not possible 
that the truth is to be found halfway? 

I would venture to suggest, subject to the cor- 
rection of botanists, that we are being led astray by 
the misuse of the word hybrid, and that we should 
be more strictly correct in Jooking upon the robusta 
as a eross between officinalis and succirubra. Cross 
fertilization is in nature a daily occurrence and Dar- 
win has proved that its tendency in plants is to the 
production of more robust offspring, while self-fertiliz- 
tion has the opposite result, 

That the robustas are a cross between officinalis 
and succirubra seems to me a fact daily proved to 
one’s observation, JI bave sown seed from so-called 
hybrid trees, which has produced both officinalis 
and succirubra plants with every variety of intermediate 
type. I have in many cases seen plants which showed 
all the well-known characteristics of succirubra, change 
between the first and second year into robustas. I 
have also seen a robusta tree of the hest type throw- 
ing up a sucker, which wes to all appearance a fine 
succirubra; and, in this estate, Ihave » young suc- 
cirubra with a sucker growing up evidently a robusta. 

In reply to Mr. Gammie as regards the plants around 
us, what is the tea which is being so rapidly extended 
but a so-called hybrid ?* 

I hope that my suggestion may come as a restorative 
to some bewildered brains, and, if not strictly scientific, 
yet the facts I have quoted are somewhat difficult of 
digestion for those who hold that robusta is a distinct 
species. —Yours faithfully, Wma. D. BOSANQUET. 

- (On the otiser hand there can be no doabt that forms 
now known as hybrid or robusta appeared amongst 
the earliesb cinchona cuttings from Hakgala.—Ep.] 


SPARROWS AS INSuCTICIDES.—We have received a 
letter on this subject, which will be found elsewhere. 
We may state that the sparrow is plentiful enough 
in our Ceylon towns, however rare he may be in 
country districts. But, even if sparrows abounded on 
estates, would they or could they dig out the cock- 
chafer grubs from their beds deep down in the 
soil? For this purpose an insectivorous bird far 
more likely to be valuable is the large Australian 
shrike, popularly known as the ‘‘magpie,’’ a supply 
of which we hope soon to introduce. If sparrows 
were wanted, the Australian colonists would thank- 
fully make us welcome to the hundreds‘of thousands 
for the destruction of which they are offering rewards, 
These birds, and even the mina, prefer the fruit so 
largely cultivated near Australian towns to insects of 
any sort, and are so destructive as to be reckoned, 
like the rabbits, a formidable curse. Perhaps the 
sparrow so useful in America is a different species, 
Our correspondent is, of course, aware, that what 
coffee chiefly suffers from is a fungoid plague, which 
no bird we fear would meddle with. If we could 
get rid of ‘‘leaf disease,” we could more easily deal 
with grub or bear with its ravages, The coffee tree 
is now attacked by grubs at the roots and a fungus 


‘in the leaves, 


“This is an illustration which has weighed strongly 
with us and which we have emphasized in arguing with 
the anti-hybridists. No Indian planter doubts that 
“best Assam hybrid tea,” owes its origin to the indige- 
nous Assam tea and the 
instance of Lord Wm. Bentinck’s Government by Mr. 
Fortune. Hybrids resulted, which are less delicate than 
the indigenous and in every way superior to China. The 
quality of the hybrid, too, seems persistent, although 


exceptional plants occur,—Ep. 


Ohinn teas introduced at the | 
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Corrre Prsrs.—Sir,—The moths described by your 
correspondent ‘‘South Wynaad” are commonly called 
Humming Bird Hawk moths (Sphingidie). Vhirty-three 
new species were described by Mr. Arthur Gardener 
Butler, .L.8., ,2.8., in the proceedings of the Zoolog- 
ical Sogiety of London, for 1875. One of these new 
species is from Coimbatore, so that South Wynaad 
should secure specimens in case it might turn out 
that his pests are a new species. Dilute carbolic acid 
will probably destroy the eggs.—H. R. P. C. in M, Mail. 

CAREFUL and observant gardeners have long been 
aware that the shade of growing trees wes exceed- 
ingly unfavourable for the development of plants, 
and now scientific research gives the reason as follows ; 
—M. Paul Bert has shown that green light hinders 
the development of plants, which is the reason that 
grass does not grow well under trees. We have 
often urged the necessity of avoiding the shade of 
growing trees as much as possible, more especially 
with reference to anything put into the open ground ; 
but it is equally wrong in principle to grow pot plants 
under such, or, in fact, under any living shade,— 
Queenslander. 

Paper As CovERING For SHAveD CrycHona.—As 
attention seems to have been excited by an adver- 
tisement for old newspapers, we may say that, as 
yet, all we know is that, in inter-rmonsoon periods, 
stout brown paper has been found an effectual pro- 
tection for shaved cinchonas, on Erroll estate, Dikoya. 
But Mr. Porter, who attracted our attention to trees 
so protected, did not hope that the paper would 
stand the force of the south-west monsoon, We 
suggested—and we mean to try the experiment—that 
the brown p»per might answer if the outside was 
tarred. We arealso going to try what the stationers 
call ‘‘duck-back paper,” but that is expensive. If 
the old newspapers are wanted for this purpose, we 
suspect several folds must be laid on, tarred on the 
outside. But the ingenuity of planters, once on the 
tack, will soon discover a cheap and effectual 
covering. Paper really can be used for any purpose : 
froin a Jady’s billet doux to railway carriage wheels, 
Why not then as clothing for cinchonas ? 

GOVERNMENT PLANTATIONS In AssAM.— Among the 
experimental plantations kept up by the Forest De- 
partment in Assam, the most imporiant appear to be 
those reserved for teak, rubber and cinchona. The 
teak plantation at Tulsiis reported as being in a most 
promising state of progress with regard to the shape 
and growth of the trees. The oldestof the trees which 
were planted in 1872 have now reached an average 
height of 50 feet, with a girth of 1 foot 9 inches, 
and the younger blocks of trees are said to be equally 
promising. There is also asmall plantation at Makam, 
in the Lakhimpur district, consisting of 2,160 trees, 
which are said to be growing well. The rubber plant- 
ation in the Durrung district is also favourably re- 
ported on. These young trees have hitherto suffered 
much from the damage done by deer, but during the 
last year a proper system of protection was organized, 
and there has consequently been a mark:d improve- 
ment in the vigorous growth of the trees, The plant- 


ation contains about 10,600 trees, besides about 500 
others along the reads and boundary lines. The 


nurseries are also in a very flourishing condition, a 
considerable number of the trees being over ten feet 
high ; and itis now hoped that there will every year 
be a suflicient number of plants to commence regular 
annual extensions. The cinchona plantation is un- 
favourably reported on; the site on the Khasi bills is 
evidently ‘aot at all suited to the growth of the plants, 
Some slight attempts have also becu made to form an 
orchard at Shilloug—an experiment not immediately 
connecied with forestry—and the seedling-, as wl as 
grafted trees, of apples, peara, peaches, ne 


other fruits are doing well.—M/, Mail, 
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Tux local paper tells us that, after several days 
of unusually sultry weather, a thunderstorm burst 
over Darjeeling on Friduy afternoon, bringing with it 
a fall of rain which lasted for some hours. 


but nothing so far has been heard of damage being 
done to tea plantations. Tea manufacture is now in 
full swing throughout the district. The hot, sunny 
days which followed the rain that fell last week have 


Some hail | 
also fell on the road between Kurseong and Sonada, | 


had the natural effect of forcing out the flush very | 


rapidly.—Pioneer. 

Lares Demanp and Hicw Prick ror TEA SHED IN 
1882,—We are imformed on the best authority that 
the demand for tea seed this year for season 1883 1s 
already large, and is likely to be very much larger, 
while the prices asked and obtained are exceptionally 
high. We believe that the whole of the crop of the 
leading Assam seed gardens is already bespoken at a 
very high figure. This shows the intention to extend 
considerably in the various districts, Those desiring 
to secure seed for next season had better lose no time 
in making arrangements.—Jndian Vea Gazetie. 

ADULTERATION IN THE Univep Srares,—-Bad as 
we are in the matter of adulteration in Hngland, 
things are certainly worse in the United States, 
according to a report just presented by a com- 
mittee on the subject to Congress. For example black 
pepper bas been so effectually sophisticated that the 
trade appears to have lost all knowledge of the genuine 
article. For tea Uncle Sam drinks black-lead, indigo, 
Prussian blue, chrome yellow, Venetian red, carbonate 
of copper, and arsenic of copper. ‘The cup will hardly 
cheer the drinker who knows its composition.—G‘/obe. 

Russer Szeups.—We have seen some of the new 
kinds of rubber seedsimported by a gentleman who 
has placed them in the hands of Messrs. Lee, Hedges 
& Co. for sale, The importer writes :—‘‘ They are 
the first seeds of the kinds, I believe, ever imported 
into Asia, wtih the exception of a few Para seeds sent 
from Kew to Peradeniya. There have been a few 
Para cuttings distributed from these trees at Peradeni- 
ya, but it was found they would not grow from 
cuttings, and the trees are said not to have borne a 
seed as yet. So, with the exception of these few trees 
at Peradeniya planted far too close, I believe, and 
in an unsuitable place, Para rubber has not as yet 
had a trial in Ceylon. I was particularly warned 
of the limited demand for Ceara rubber, and I was 
told they did not use it at all, but that the demand 
for the superior rubbers was unlimited. I have had 
the greatest difficulty in getting these seeda, and I 
believe them to be of the very best kinds of rubbers 
or cultivation.” 

A Newuy Patentep Tra Box has been introduced, 
says the H. & C. Mail. lt is the invention of Mr. 
W. H. Bennett. In appearance free from any striking 
novelties in design or construction, Mr. Bennett's box 
is said to deserve attention. Its chief merit and pe- 
culiarity is that four novel and ingenious corner pieces 
give to the box a strength and solidity which are 
very remarkable. It would be difficult to give an idea 
of these singular corner pieces. It must suffice to 
say that they are angular, and that the sides and 
ends of the box are fixed to them in such a way 
that, short of extraordinary violence, nothingis likely 
to disturb their contents. Is not this patent the same 
as Cantwell’s invention, which we referred to 
some monthsago? ‘he descriptionis almost ident- 
ical. Anyhow, we should say it was truly sending coals 
to Newcastle to send wooden boxes to Calcutta, 
where they could be made quite as well, and in- 
finitely cheaper. We have often expressed surprise 
that some enterprizing man doesnot start a small saw- 
mill in Caleutta. The present tea chest isa barbarous 
affair, and in new markets is enough of itself to set the 
tiade against looking at our teas,—Jndian Tea Gazette, 


——- 


Tue ‘‘TroricaL Acgicutrurist.”— A Coorg planter -— 
is good enough to write :—‘‘ All who receive the Trop- — 
ical Agriculturist in this quarter are much pleased with 
it, and will, I think, continue to be regular supporters, 
the number of whom cannot fail to inerease as the 
value of the publication hezomes generally known.” 

THE increase of the growth of Indian tea (says the 
Friend of India) has been very remarkable. The im- 
ports of China tea into the United Kingdom amounted, 
as early as !864, to 120,214,000 lb. and in 1881 this 
had only increased io 161,668,000Ib. or by 34 per 
cent. The imports of Indian tea for the same two 
years were 3,285,000 and 46,195,000 lb., an increase 
for the latter year of 1,306 per cent. In 1864 the 
Indian article was 26 per cent. of the whole im- 
ports, and in 1881 292 per cent. The following are 
the imports for a considerable time back :— 

China, Japan, and Java Tea. Indian Tea. 


Year. Lb. Year. Lb. 
1664... sae 2 > MBbIES 262,839 
1745... 730,000 «» 1861... 1,520,000 
1746... 2,358,589 1864... 3,285,000 
1784... 4,948,943 1865... 2,510,000 
1838 | Terminationof the 1866... 5,138,000 

3 E.1, Co.’s monopoly 1867... 7,081,000 
1864... 120,284,000 «. 1868... 8,183,000 
1868... 118,480,000 1869... 15,522,000 
1869... 145,422,000 1870.. 18,434,000 
1871.. 151,149,000 1871... 16,101,000 
1872... 164,502,000 1872... 17.748,000 
1873... 144,610,000 1873... 19,390,000 
1874... 139,876,000 1874... 18,374,000 
1875... 168,886,000  ... 1875... 26,114,000 
1876... 155,997,000 w- 1876... 30,253,000 
1877... 152,747,000 1877... 33,753,000 
1878... 164,898,000 1878... 56,852, 100 
1879... 145,212,000 1879... 38,865,000 
1880... 157,380,000 »- 1880... 45,729,000 
1881... 161,663,000 ... 18-1... 46,195,000 


Fish CuLturE at tHE Propie’s Park, Mapras. 
-—Mr. Thomas, the taleuted author of the ‘*Rod in 
India,” has undertaken 'o improve the stock of fish 
in the People’s Park. The authorities have promised 
him assistance, in the shape of money and machinery, — 
&c., and the lovers of the gentle craft will, we he- 
lieve, ere long be able to enjoy excellent fishing in © 
Madras. In the ponds at present, a great variety of 
fish are to be found; some of considerable size and of ~ 
great beauty, but they are badly arranged. Predatory 
fishes should be in a tank by themselves. This Mr. — 
Thomas is about to rectify. Yesterday moruing, at 
about 6 a.m., a large-number of gentlemen and several 
ladies assembled to witness the capture of a lot of 
fish from a pond at the northern end of the Park. — 
A steam pump was set to work, and, soon cleared — 
out almost the whole of the water. As it became — 
low, the fish played and darted about im every di- — 
rection; then a body of fishermen. entered the water — 
with casting nets, etc., and drew out hundreds of ~ 
fish. The fierce-looking murral was drawn out inthe — 
same net with the lively magalops, and shoals of — 
pretty silver fish of all shapes and sizes. Nutritious — 
eels were netted with lazy tortoises; the banks of the — 
pond were soon a glittering mass of fish. They were ~ 
quickly sorted, placed in chatties and conveyed to — 
other ponds, all the fierce or predatory fish being 
placed in one particular pond. The scene proved 
very exciting to a large number of kites and crows, — 
who had a rich chota hazree on any struggling fish — 
they could catch. After having partaken of tea and 
coffee provided by Mr. Thomas, and enjoyed the morn- — 
ing very much, the party went away pleased wit 
what they had seen.—Madras Mail. [We should b 
glad if our rivers and pools were equally well stocked. — 
But the predatory fish, turned into the same pond — 
to feed on one another, must have felt, as did the 
pickpockets at the Exhibition of 1851, when ¢ 
found the Police showing tlimeall into one room !—Ep.] 
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NILGIRI CINCHONA BARK DESPATCHED TO 
LONDON, 


A Madras Government paper, dated 8th March, con- 
ains a formidable array of figures, each one of 360 bales 
of cinchona, sent by P, & O. steamer Nepaul, being des- 
cribed indetail, ‘he uniform net weight of the bales was 
102 lb., so as to leave 100 lb. net, after 2 lb. had been 
taken for analysis, The weight of each gunny package 
was 8 lb., sothat the gross weight of each package was 
1L0lb. We quote the abstract invoice of 360 bales of bark 
forwarded trom the Government Cinchona Plantations, 
Naduvatam and Pykara, Nilgivis, during the official 
year 1881-82 :— 


Marks and Numbers. Gross. ‘Tare. Nett. 
lb. Ib. lb. 
171 to 289 and 292 to 315 
N ond 320 to 343 and 401 to >19,030 1,884  17,646a 
240 to 274 and 376 to 400) : 
N { Bag tae 7,150 520 6,605 
275 to 291 and 316 to 319 
wf and 844 to 375 and 457 > 6,820 496 6,324¢ 
to 465. 
Piston 7. 1,870 136 1,784d 
P 18 to 30 1,430 104 1,326¢ 
P 381 to 44 1,540 112 1,428f 
P 45 to 60 1,760 128 1,632 
Total... 39,600 2,880 36,720 
Description of bark Number of Bales. 
a Natural red bark, 1869 planting ; grass 178 
land, Naduvatam ; 5,050 elevation. 
6 Prunings red, 1869 planting ; grass land, 65 
Naduvatam ; 5,050 elevation. 
e Root bark red, 1869 planting grass 62 
land, Naduvtam; 5,050 elevation. 
d Branch red bark (sun-dried), 1866 17 
planting; Hooker. Decaying trees. 
e Root red bark (sun-dried), 1866 13 
plantation; Hooker. Decaying trees. 
J Renewed red bark (sun-dried), 1866 14. 
planting; Hooker. Decaying trees. 
y Natural red bark (sundried), 1866 16 
planting ; Hooker. Decaying trees. 
4 360 


Also a letter from J. H. Taylor, Esq., Lieutenant, 
R.N.R., Master Attendant, Madras, to the Secretary 
to Government, Revenue Department, dated Madras, 
8th March 1882 :-- 


“YT have the honor to inform you that, on the 
requisition of the Deputy Conservator of Forests, in 
charge of Cinchona Department, Nilgiris, freight has 
been engaged per P, & O. Steamer Nepaul for 360 
bales of cinchona bark, consigned to the Right Hon. 
the Secretary of State for India, London, at the rate 
of (£3-12-6) three pounds, twelve shillings, and six 
pence per ton, and that they have been insured for 
(£4,000) four thousand pounds at the rate of one per 
cent., covering all risks. Both freight and insurance 
premium are payable in London, I herewith forward 
two copies of the bill of lading, which also covers 
insurance risk for the above consignment. The accom- 
panying list shows the measurements of the bales as 
taken by the second Assistant Master Attendant or 
Agent for Shipping and Landing Government Con- 
Siguments, and it will be seen that they amount to 
54 tons, 25 feet, and 1,454 inches, The freight pay- 
able is (£197-12-5§) one hundred and ninety-seven 
pounds, twelve shillings, and five-and-tive-eighth pence, 
and the insurance premium is (£40) forty pounds. The 
Nepaul sailed on the 4th instant (March).”” [[t will thus 
be seen that the measurement tonnage of 306 bales of 
cinchona, weighing gross 39,600 1b, and net 36,720; 54 
tons, 25 feet and 1,454 inches; the P. & O. Company 
freight being £197 and insurance £40,—Ep, 
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BUG-SUCKED COFFEE BIHANS.. 

A Badulla correspondent writes :— ‘ The accompany- 
ing sample of coffee beans are forwarded for your in- 
spection. They were picked a few days ago on an 
estate in this district, and appear to be affected by some 
disease which has hitherto not come under my obsery- 
ation. .Can you account forthis seemingly new pest.” 
With this letter came a match-box filled with parch- 
ment beans which look as if they had been ent in 
pulping. On turning to Nietner’s ‘“ Enemies of the 
Coffee Tree,” wefind that the originator of the dam- 
age isa bug, Strachia yeometrica, allied to vhe so-called 
green or fetid bug. The late Mr. Alexander Brown 
seems to have been the first to receive specimens from 
Badulla, and subsequently the destruction caused by 
this insect was confirmed by several other gentlemen 
from Badulla. The bug feeds on the juices of the berry 
when very young, and the evil effect is shewn when 
the beans mature, in the shape of punctures in the 
parchment skin, or much larger marks as if parch- 
ment skin and bean had been eaten away. The market 
value of the coffee sent to us must be most materi- 
ally diminished. Has this pest or its effects been 
noticed in any other district save Badulla? 

a planter who was in out office this morning told 
us that he had seen coffee which had been struck by 
hail and which, when pulped, looked as if it had suf- 
fered from smallpox. ‘his very appearance of small- 
pox comes out on cinchona bark when hailstones strike 
against it. In Ceylon, however, hail showers are rare 
and innocent of evil, as compared with continental India, 


LOW-COUNTRY PRODUCIS. 
Near Henaratgoda, 2nd May 18832, 

April.—The weather this month has been drier than 
the normal April. There were some heavy showers the 
first three days, and again showers for five days in 
the middle, but, through all, the water in the wells 
has continued to go down, and the last week of the 
month was intensely dry. 

The Liberian coftee plants have had to be watered 
twice a day, except on the days on which rain fell, 
and I am now anxious for planting weather, that I 
may get them out to the field, where they will be 
safer than in baskets, from which the sun sucks 
every atom of moisture in a few hours, unless we 
keep putting on and taking off shade continually 
and keep the watering pans going all day. [ 
grudge the cost of those operations, which the crickets 
have hitherto rendered necessary, but this season 
they have not appeared in their usual force, and 
with the exception of a few seedlings in the sheds, 

have lost none on the present occasion. I have 
therefore put down 20,000 seeds outside for Novem- 
ber planting. 

On the larger trees the crop is just as much as 
can be packed on the branches, but on last year’s 
planting there is only a slight sprinkling. The growth 
of the plants continues satisfactory. Those planted in 
July and August, with three pairs of leaves, are now 
from one to two feet high, and are beginning to 
branch, but suckers are very troublesome and have 
to be regularly attended to, if a proper form of tree 
is desiderated. 

During the month disease spots have appeared on 
many plants hitherto free from it, but, on the whole, 
it is not so bad as might be expected from the nu- 
merous centres of infection that 
perty, and many plants have more or less of it with- 
out suffering materially from its presence ; and again, 
it has certainly been shaken off by many plants that 
had more or less of it some months ago. I planted 
out a few hundred cocoa plants in the middle of 
the month, and the white ants have already gone 
with one-third of them, nor do they contine their 
attentions to very young plants, as they often do. 


exist on the pro- 
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stroy those that are three feet high and in strong 
growth. The older trees continue to produce masses 
of flowers, but still no signs of fruit, 

I paid a visit to the Henaratgoda garden the other 
day. The plants there have all the advantages of 
good soil and perfect shelter, and the cocoa planted 
there at 10x10 feet is evidently far tvo close, and 
instead of 100 feet per tree evidently needs from 
200 to 250. On less favoured spots it may be planted 
closer, but 10x10 is too close anywhere. IT had re- 
served a low-sheltered portion of my new clearing for 
cocoa alone, which I lined 10x10; now! must take 
up the pegs and put them 13 feet apart on the 
quincunx, The Liberian coffee trees on the adjoin- 
ing grouad 10x10 do not now appear a bit .too 
wide, even where they have been allowed to run 
up, and those that have been topped are evidently 
crowded. 

The most advanced of the rubber plants are ten 
feet in height. I suppose that is theeusual growth in 
six months. All the first group are in flower, and I 
now think I have pods that will ripen within the 
year. I feel anxious to ascertain the return this 
plant islikely to give. After the first two years, its 
cultivation will cost only a trifle, but I fear the cost 
of collecting and preparing the produce for the market 
may swallow up the profit. Has the tree not been 
long enough under cultivation in the island, for the 
earliest adventurers to offer some definite intormation 
to their less advanced brethren? I have a faint im. 
pression on my mind that Dr. Trimen experimented 
on one or more of the oldest trees at Peradeniya, 
and that the report was favourable; but, if there were 
any details, I either never came across them, or they 
have escaped my memory, as many other important 
facts do, if they come not home to my immediate 
occupations. I wish you would record all known facts 
in the next number of the 7'ropical Agriculturist.* 

I have not been fortunate with cardamoms ; they 
germinate freely enough, but the roots take such 
slight hold that the gentlest watering washes them 
out. I lost one-half in the shed, and nearly the half 
of what remained after transplanting, and have only 
made two points. They must be very sparingly watered 
and shaded whenever the sun shines. I am thankful 
for the wrinkle that came from the south, as I had 
designed to plant out as soon as there was suitable 
weather. Now I will defer it till they form bulbs. 

1 have put down a few vanilla cuttings experiment- 
ally. If the annual produce of an acreis worth so 
many hundreds or even thousands of rupees, I wish 
to give myself a chance of success in such a delight- 
fully profitable cultivation. 

With such masses of rock on the place, I have long 


been much exercised in mind how to turn them to 


account, and haye finally decided to try whether the 
pepper-vine cannot be trained on them, ‘The evil days 
on which coffee has fallen, teaches us to direct atten- 
tion to every cultivation from which a possible pro- 
fit may be derived. 

{? Orange, mango and other fruit trees with their 
branches fixed to the surface of the rocks and earth 
for pineapples put on the tops and in crevices, Fruit 
will be wanted for the steamers.—ED. ] 


THE PROGKESS OF INDIAN THA IN 
AUSTRALIA, 

Mr. J. O. Moody, of thé well-known firm of Messrs. 
James Henty and Co., Melbourne, in a letter to us 
dated the 10th October last, writes as follows :— 

You will see by the two papers I send you, Argus 
5th October and Age 6th October, that a strong agit- 
ation is going on, in favor of an Adulteration Act 
* Our correspondent had not, apparently, read Dr, 
Trimen’s latest report,—Hp, 


for the colony, and which I hope, when passed, will — 
shut outa great deal of China rubbish that at present 
floods this market, 

Messrs. Cosmo Newbery and Frederic Dunn, whose 
names are so freely used, are analytical chemists con- 
nected with the Laboratory of our Industrial and 
Technological Mnseum, the former as Superintendent, 
and the latter ashis assistant. These gentlemen have 
for some years past devoted considerable attention 
to the analysis of tea, and are well up in the subject. 
The large exhibit (some 500 different samples) shown 
at our Melbourne International Exhibition, and of 
which Mr, Newbery was Superintendent of Juries, 
placed at their disposal for analysis and probably 
gave them opportunities unequalled by any previous 
investigators into the chemical analysis of teas. 

You could aid their investigations by procuring for 
them samples of your different growths of tea from 
three or four districts, say a few leaves in air-dried 
condition only, that isto say, having passed through 
no manufacturing process, and a few samples of the 
same kinds manufactured. Have these samples care- 
fully marked with all particulars and the time of 
picking, &e. 

Some of your planters would probably be glad to 
furnish samples for the sake of the investigations it 
opens up, aud the practical information it may give. 
Ceylon has already furnished some samples which 
are being analysed. I may mention that there is 
difficulty in getting the air-dried leaves over in a 
sound condition, but with a little care this can be 
managed. Perhaps packing loosely between Swedish 
filtering paper (procurable at any chemist’s) would 
prove a good plan. 

With regard to the request made by Mr. Moody 
for samples of the different growths of tea from our 
various tea districts, we trust our readers will heartily 
respond te the call. We will be happy to forward 
free of cost all samples intended for Mr. Moody sent 
to this office. The teas should be carefully packed 
in tea lead and soldered down securely. As they are 
intended for the purpose of analysis, from 5 to 6 ounces 
should be sent of each kind.—Indian Tea Gazette. 


COCOA (OR CACAO) CULTIVATION IN 
TRINIDAD. 


At page 5 of Dr. Trimen’s Report he referred 
to Mr. Prestoe’s remarks on the above cultivation, 
and, as we have been since favoured with a copy 
of the elaborate report published by the Director 
of the Trinidad Gardens, we gladly publish the 
portion referred to. A portion of Mr. Prestoe’s useful 
obsetvations on Liberian coffee have already appeared 
in the Observer. y 

323, Oacao.—Theobroma cacauo.—Considerable time and 
attention, although greatly interrupted, and in consequence 
attended with much waste of material, have been given to 
this subject during the year. 

324. A larger stock than usual of good varieties has been — 
got together for planting and for distribution in course of 
acquiring seeds to meet current demands and for examination 
and experiment. 


325. The subject T need hardly remark is of vast import- _ 
ance to Trinidad which—with a leading position asacacao 


growing country—possessing very fine varieties of cacao and 
enjoying highly favourable conditions for their culture— 
continues to export the bulk of her cacao in an extremely 
inferior form both as to the natural intrinsic character of the 
beans and the manner in which they are prepared. a 

326, It is not desirable, even if it were practicable, tomake 
any lengthy observations on this aspect of the subject, but 
I might properly mention that the most important points to 
which I have devoted my attention are: the relative value — 
of the different varieties, and the manner in which they 
are affected im course of preparation for the market and 
other circumstances on which good or bad cacao depends; — 
and in doing so I find a very wide field for investigation open — 

- Bi 


» & 


,—and in it abundant, opportunities for the employment 
of high intelligence with every prospect of profitable results 
im respect of cacao produce. In short’ there is very great 
room for improvement, both in cultivation and in the pre- 
parations of the ripe cacao bean, suitably—not so much for 
the market—as for the consumer and grower. ‘This, it ap- 

pears to me, will depend more largely on a full knowledge 
of the different varieties and a correct estimation of their 
characteristics—both in the field and in the curing house— 
than on anything else. 

827. Until quite lately cacao cultivation has been regarded 
generally as a common, though rather profitable pursuit, 
ana, except in the capacity of the merchant dealer, so 

easily managed and requiring so little knowledge and skill 
oe that the employment of any assistance above the capacity of 
a labourer was considered unnecessary: so many cutlassings 
| of weed growths a year, and pruning with the cutlass at so 
much per 100 trees: supplying plants—no matter whence 
obtained—as vacancies may occur: picking the pods, collect- 
ing, shelling and laying in heaps, so many days to sweat (and 
clean): rubbing with or without red earth and drying in the 
‘sun as weather may permit: bagging and carting to “store” 
_ —all simple operations, and easily got through by the la- 
bourer—and which constituted three-fourths of the work of 
a cacao estate and its store. With the majority of growers 
_- especially the little once—these are all the operations 
necessary ro desirable inthe production of cacao. And the 
local influences are such that the prices’ are accepted as being 
“high” or “low” by causes in no way dependent on the 
kind or quality of the cacao produced. ‘he value of the 
sample locally is taken to depend most largely onits weiyht. 
In other respects it may be good or bad, and. its character 
accepted as unavoidable—whatever it may be. More- 
over, ihe bulk of the cacao grown by small holders or per- 
sons not capable of, or not caring to do more than, or think 
ma ‘beyond, the above-named round of plain work, the result is 
_ an immense quantity of cacao which becomes by the time it 
is shipped more or less decayed vegetable tissue: yet, under 

i "Beinidad name, paying prices are still realized. 
_ 328. With the vigorous effort now being made, however, 
at producing high class cacao in other colonies, this abnorm- 
al state of things is not likely to last; and it would be 
_well to keep steadily in view the fact that there is no suffici- 
ent reason or excuse for anything but high class cacao 
being rted from Trinidad—not all at once, for, quality 
_ depending largely on variety, it would be too great a sacri- 
un fice to suppress the inferior varieties ; yet I venture to say 
that, by. properly preparing a// the cacao, and separating 
the good Bont the inferior kinds, an improvement of 30 per 

cent might be at once realized. 

_ 329. The chief cause of the comparative inferiority of 
uality in the great bulk of Trinidad cacao seems to be a 


cla appreciation of the fact that cacao both as to 
© 


cultivation and preparation is in its infancy, and with rare 
__ exceptions there is no thought or desire (as there is not seen 
to be any necessity) for pushing it beyond that stage. 
880. eeanahils however, the cacao tree with its many 
_ varieties of different value to dealer and consumer: its re- 
quirements in cultivation, in different soils and sites: the 
‘ eee nati gathering and scientific preparation of the beans 
in such manner as to secure to the consumer their substance 


he not only pure and undecomposed, but combined with all 
a their natural distinctive characteristics of favour and con- 
-__-sistence—now rarely present—present a new and wide field 
_ for the exercise of the best intelligence aud skill—alike to 
@ the scientific agriculturalist, the chemist, and the engineer, 
| __ quite independently of the requirements of the manufact- 
___ urer in Europe or America. 

__ 331. This will, perhaps, become more apparent on the fol- 


Pat lowing facts anc circumstances being considered :— 


| nee 1°, The export of cacao from Trinidad is now over 
——-'18,000,000 th. and values about £500,000. 
2°. ‘There is a margin for improvement on the gross 
( rt, equal to at least 20 per cent by a more careful and 
wh ‘prompt preparation even under the present inethod (sweating 
J .) of preparing. That is to say, ifall the cacao produced 
Were 48 well prepared as that of “San Antonio,” tha value 
would be enhanced to that extent. Total value then 
£600,000. 
8°. There is a difference of value in the varieties of cacao 
~ amongst the higher class a8 to quality and productiveness, 
of ut least three times, and very much more than this bet- 


‘hand of the labourer would be 
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ween the very best and very worst. If then the higher class 
varieties only were grown, there would be again a very im- 
portant improvement in the total value,the inferior varieties at 
present largely predominating: or, if the inferior varieties as 
they occur were at all times rigidly separated from the su- 
perior—and which at present would be the only way to 
prevent the occurrence of more or less damaged cacao—an 
immediate and great gain would result. * 

4°. The cultivation is full of defects the more 
of which having: their origin in the contract system, under 
which by far the greater part of the trees planted during 
80 years in the island have been planted. For instance, no 
regard has ever been paid to the difference of habit in 
different varieties; some trees attaining the height of only 
10 or 12 feet with compact branching, while others are often 
large spreading trees 40 to 50 feet high. Similarly no 
attention is paid to varieties in respect to their suitabilit 
in different soils and situations, nor, as a rule, even to satis 
seed of good varieties. Thus yield is affected as well as 
quality—greatly to the disadvantage of the grower, 

332. Cacao trees were formerly planted at 10 or 12 feet 
distance or even less by peasant proprietors; and they are 
still very rarely planted to be permanent at greater distance 
than 15 feet: the larger growing trees in consequence 
seriously injure the lesser and slower growing, the larger 
ones themselves being injured in the process. i 

333. Another drawback attending the present too thick 
and unmethodical planting is the didiculty—if not impractic- 
ability—of judicious pruning so, necessary for regular and 
full productiveness. In a mixture of trees of great variety 
in habit ot growth, a master, mind combined with the strong 

L necessary to deal with the 
requirement in each tree successfully; whereas with a uni- 
form “plane” over large breadths the work of pruning is 
reduced to simplicity. 

384, Again, some varieties require shade to thrive well: 
others do not : and this requirement of shade is again greatly 
modified according to “lay ” of Jand and other conditions of 
locality. 

335. In respect of yield the range is from nearly nothing 
to 20 tb of dry cacao per tree foraseason. In respect of 
the value of variety as dependent on the character of the 
pod and its contents the difference ranges commonly from 
one to five : some pods consisting of tissue many times heavier 
than their contents, while in others the contents (beans) are 
as heavy as their pod tissue. 

336. As commonly known there isa great difference in 
the colour, consistence, taste and odour, in the recently 
gathered cacao, of different varieties. It does not appear to 
be so well known, however, or it is not commonly regarded 
that these distinguishing characteristics are retained into 
the dried (prepared) state, provided the samples are kept 
separate and are not subjected to treatment that will affect 
the beans abnormally—that is to say such as would affect the 
tissue or chemical constituents beyond what would arise in 
germination (hastened by moderate heating) and subsequent 
prompt and uniform drying (which process is simply a kind 
of malting, and what is accomplished in the familiar “ sweat- 
ing” process) and by which the characteristic flavours. are 
greatly developed andmade permanent in the bean. With 
avery wide range of variety as to consistence and flavour, 
from those inferior beans with scarcely any, but with a 
stone-like consistence of tissue, or accompanied with intense 
bitterness, to those having the characteristics of high-class 
cacao, it is easy to understand how much is lost in respect 
of distinctiveness of flavour and aroma in the mixture under 


serious 


which the great bulk of cacao is prepared, and which under 
the present method—as.a rule most carelessly conducted — 


the result is the one well known—and 


only too often * 
. a ” oe 
an fusty”—“ new” cacao flavour. 


sour 

J37. “Sweating”—that is to say, malting—is commonly 
regarded as the only means to produce high-class cacao: at 
the same time it is well known that at least one kind will 
“notsweat;” that is to say sweating has no effect to improve 
its quality in the consistence and flavour of the The 
s ) as its ex- 
planation would be lengthy and necessari y involve an examin- 
ation of the structural differances of the beans aud the 
various physiological phenomena connected therewith in 
germinahon—and as it is not important in the object of this 
Report, I leave it for notice in another place. 

338. Meanwhile, there are varivties which by simple germ. 


beans, 
reason why” of thisis now well made out, but 
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ination—of the matured beans of course—and prompt 
drying without the aid of heat, give a high-class sample, 
both as to consistence and flavour. In both cases the results 
are dependent on the original chemical constituents of the 
beans, as also and largely on the proportion of fat contained, 
and which 1s the preservative element in the prepared beans 
or “nibs.” 

339. Cacao submitted to the process of malting judici- 
ously and afterwards promptly and thoroughly dried is 
secure against harm from ordinary damp and consequent 
mildew; for, should the parts or ‘‘nibs” become by ex- 
ternal moisture invested in mildew, the internal tissue 
remains unimpaired and the whole can be cleaned inexpens- 
ively. On the other hand beans: not improveable by 
“sweating” readily take mildew and are at once damaged 
ail through. They are deficient in fat, and thus readily 
absorb moisture and spoil even when well dried. 

340. In two ordinary varieties of cacao lately analyzed 
fresh from the pod by Prof. McCarthy, the Government 
Analyst, the fat was only 18 per cent in one, while in 
the other it was over 28 per cent., Theobromine being 
in nearly the same proportion. 

341. The importance of keeping the higher class variet- 
ies separate would appear obvious, but this should be ar- 
ranged for in the field in course gathering; but to do 
‘this successfully under the present state of mixture exist- 
ing in plantations, skill and special aptitude would be necess- 
ary. y 
340, Promptdrying of the cacao beans on being “malted” 
or germinated, and otherwise treated im a manner to be 
ready for the drying stage is, perhaps, the most important 
part of the whole process of preparation, and it is, (under 
a dependence on sunheat) owing to the generally detective 
means for doing this in damp or showery weather during 
five or six months of the year which contribute most 
largely to the result of an immense quantity of not only 
badly prepared. but positively damaged cacao yearly 
exported from the colony. 

343. This is more particularly the case with cacao con- 
tributed by small growers, who, looking to returns by 
weight and not by quality sweat their cacao (almost always 
inferior from bemg gathered without discrimination of 
ripe and greatly unripe pods) only for the purpose of 
cleaning the beans to some extent of their mucilaginous 
covering by common decomposition. In this way the beans 

are more difficultto dry and very often there is not suiici- 
ent sun heat to prevent them turning black during a 
single night under the effect of “ mould,” and the sample 
is ruined. 

344. Again, put up in sacks for conveyance to store or 
dealer, while insufficiently dried, mildew and decomposition 
quickly damage the sample, and various means are there- 
fore employed to improve the quality externally, for in- 
ternally no improvement is possible. 

345. The remedy to this, and what is urgently needed 
in all parts of the island, is a means for drying artificially 
—at least as promptly as can be done by the best sun- 
shine—and to act either as an adjunct to sun-heat dur- 
ing the day or independent of it both day and night. 

346. The requirement has suggested to me the applic- 
ation of the old flue—heated floor of orangeries and con- 
seryatories i2 Hurope, and which, hy the simplicity of its 
construction, its non-liability to get over-heated, (with the 
simple contrivance of a “damper”) and its great power 
of retaining moderate heat, and otherwise its easy manage- 
ment, appears to be peculiarly adapted to meet this require- 
ment as itexists with small growers, and who have acacao 
house of some sort, for howsoever small the structure, 
this mean of heating its floor can be applied, at a pro- 
portionally small outlay. 

347. The same means for heating can be applied, not 
only to the largest estate cacao house, but also to any 
Receiving House or Central Factory that might be de- 
vised, and which, after all, is probabiy the best, if not the 
only means by which a radical reform and improvement 
wrought in the general work of preparation and 
f Trinidad cacao. 


can be 


export 6 


348. The chief functions of such Factories would he 
to receive cacao by purchase fromthe growers—fresh from 
th e trees, or pods, and so relieve them—or such of them 
as, have not the means for properly preparing it them- 
se ves—of all the work of preparing the beans for the 


markets, and subjecting them instead to a carefully re-, 


gulated and scientific process of selection, ¢ and 
drying, so that only high-class samples of cacao might 
result. 

349. With the establishment of such Receiving Houses 
or Factories a new phase in the cacao industry would be 
entered upon, and a wide field opened up for the employ- 
ment of the highest skill and intelligence and by which 
that most important part in the work of preparation 
would become practicable viz :—sorting the fresh cacao pods 
into their distinctive varieties, and by which, as I have 
shown, the value of the samples would be greatly improved. 
Under such means, and a system as time and experi- 
ence would make perfect, the outcome of cacao produced 
might be as superior to what the bulk of cacao produced 
now is, as the Usine crystal sugar is to the old *‘ Browns’ 
(without, however, the great expense attending the former) 
or as the San Antonio cacao fetching its 105/ to 
120/ is to the ‘shop’ cacao of the valleys fetching its 
30/ to 50/. 

350. It may be expected also that the present man- 
ner of exporting cacao as beans in bags would soon be- 
come obsolete, and the pure unsoiled nibs or natural seg- 
ments of the bean or ‘kernel,’ (cotyledons) take their place 
in well-made chests lined within, and figured and orna- 
mented without—to preserve to the consumer all the 
aroma and flavour of the well prepared article in its 
natural purity, and to indicate the varieties and their 
characteristics, and at the same time their respective values 
in a way similar to what has become a necessity in re- 
spect of wines, teas, tobaccos, cigars, &c. 

351. I have designed a plan of a cacao drying-house 
(of the style commonly in use at the present time) fur- 
nished with a flued floor as kiln on the principle men- 
tioned, and by the kind assistance of the Director of Public 
Works, I am able to append an engraving of same to this 
Report. It willbe seen from this that the application of 
the plan of a ground floor involves no alteration in the 
style of structure now in vogue ; but, where the plate is 
less than 2 feet from the ground, the roof must be raised, 
or excavation be made to admit the fiued floor and furn- 
aces. As a rule, however, the height of the cacao house 
is such as will admit the fiued floor without alteration. 

352. The engraving will sufficiently well explain the 
arrangement of the flues &c., but it might be explained 
that the supporting walls may be for small structures of 
ordinary rough stone, and the flues would be best laid 
in gravel, or firm soil with which the whole of the space 
between the supporting walls might be filled up to level 
of fioor. 

353. The flues would in all cases be best and most 
economically laid if formed of concrete in moulded lengths 
of two feet, with movable top and which, now that con- 
crete is being so well understood and largely used here, 
could be easily obtained or made on the spot. 

354. The fuel to be used may be wood of any sort, dry 
clippings even of the cacao trees; coarse grass or even 
leaves, and with a fire kept going for one hour at sunset 
the flues would be sufficiently heated to prevent mouldi- 
ness for the night. 

855. It will be observed that the trays in which the — 
cacao is placed, run free above the kiln, and they should 
in every case have open and spleeted bottoms to allow of 
of the free circulation of the heat from the floor up 
through them. 

356. This plan to be efficientin respect of a large cacao 
house or central factory would simply have to be extended, 
and additional accomodation in the way of racks and dry- 
ing trays provided. : 

357. The heat— which of course might be developed to 
any needful degree—being generated in the floor will naturally — 
ascend, and affect in its course the cacao arranged in trays 
one above the other to any practicable height. / 

358. Ventilators must necessarily be provided for the 
escape, (at top) of moisture from the drying cacao. The 
sides of the?structure should be so arranged as to admitof 
the trays being run out on each side of the building on 
running frames for sun-drying when desirable. e 

359. The house or rooms in which the cacao would be — 
carried through the other stages of preparation both he- — 
fore and after the drying must of necessity be very near 
to, if not connected with, the kiln drying-house, but they 
should alvays be to windward—for safety, as for the con- — 
yenience and comfort of the operatives, i 
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PLOUGHING MATCHES AT MADRAS. 


The following is aletter from Mr. W. R. Robertson, 


M. R. A. ©., Superintendent of Government Farms, to the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated Saiddpet, 6th 
February 1882 :— 
Our annual ploughing matches were held on the 
_ Saidapet Experimental Farm on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 26th ultimo, The land on which the com- 
' petitions were held was of two descriptions—‘“ irrig- 
ated’ and “unirrigated.” The latter was a sandy 
loam, free and easy to work; the irrigated land con: 
tained more clay, and it was therefore stiffer and more 
difficult to work, especially as it had but just produced 
a crop of paddy, ‘The dry land had beew under ragi, 
and all the land was in stubble. The competitions 
were so distributed that the public might see the 
working of both improved and country ploughs in 
land differing in character and condition. 

There were fifty competitors ; of these eight were 
farm employés. The majority of the corapetitors used 
the common country plough; a few worked improved 
ploughs, which they had purchased from the farm and 
elsewhere, 

The conditions of the competition and programme 
were as follows :— 

(1.) The competition will commence at 6-30 a.m. 
precisely. The competitors with their cattle and 
ploughs must be in the field at 6 A.M. 

(2.) A plot of ground containing 480 square yards 
will be allotted to each competitor. 

(3.) Points in all cases will be awarded for, deep 
and efficient tillage (50), straightness of furrow (20), 
and speed in executing the work (30) ; and the prizes 
will be given to the competitors in each class who ob- 
tain the highest aggregate of points. 

(4.) During the competition, besidesthe competit- 
ors, only the Judges will be allowed to walk over the 
land. (Jt is of the utmost importance that this rule 
should be strictly adhered to, Plough-cattle are timid 
when strangers are near, and sometimes become un. 
munageable with the very primitive gear used by the 
ploughmen, and any irregularity of this sort might 
altogether spoil a competitor's chance of success.) 

(5.) After each competition every opportunity will 
be afforded for examining the ploughs and the work 
done, 

(6.) The names of the competing ploughmen, with 
a deseription of the ploughs to be used, must be en- 
tered at this office one clear day before the day on which 
the competition takes place. 

Prizes were offered in six classes as below :— 

Class 1.—Ryota using any kind of plough. 

», _1l.—Students of the Agricultural College. 
+, IL.--Laborers using improved ploughs in un- 


irrigated Jand, 

» 1IV.— do. do. in irrigated land. 

» V— do. ordinary country ploughs in un- 
irrigated land. 

Hash do. do, do. in irrigated land. 


The prizes ranged in value from R2 to 10, excepting 
in the ease of the students’ competition, the first prize 
of which was a silver watch and chain, 

[Then follow lists of the judgésa and of the successfal 
competitors, } 

Mr. Robertson proceeds :-- 

It must be remembered, with reference to the fore- 
going, that the character of the ploughs used and 
of the work performed differed considerably in the 
various classes, and that, therefore, the points awarded 


iu each class do not admit of comparison. 

— 4 » 1 I 

The average depth at which the country ploughs 
worked was pot more than 34) inches; while, as is 


usally the case with these ploughs, more than half 

of the land was left unmoved in ribs, while the 

grassy surface was unturned, being simply loosened in 

the manner effected by the cultivator, The im- 
218 
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proved ploughs worked, on the average, 6 inches deep 
the whole of the soil was moved and the grassy 
surface was well turned over. 

As regards speed in performing the work, the im- 
proved ploughs were equally euperior. On the average 
they completed each plot in 45 minutes, which is 
equal to an acre ploughed in 7% hours, The uniin- 
proved ploughs took, on the average, 60 minutes to 
complete each plot, thus getting over an acre in 
10 hours. : 

The results of the matches were conclusive in show- 
ing the great superiority of the mould-board ploughs 
over the ordinary country plough as regards efficiency 
of work, cost of performing the work, or speed in 
completing the work. The cattle that were em- 
ployed to draw these ploughs were certainly much 
superior to those used in drawing the country ploughs, 
but they were not superior to the cattle generally 
used in Cuddapah, Salem, Nellore and in other dis- 
tricts. If the improved plough could but be intro- 
duced generally into the districts just referred to, 
the benefits that would result therefrom would be 
enormous, 

In several districts the plough-cattle are not fitted 
to draw the larger improved ploughs, but for these 
localities a smaller kind of mould-board plough can 
be provided. 

The students’ competition was held to determine 
the best ploughmen in the senior class. It was an 
interesting match from the fact that the competitors 
belong to localities widely apart: one to Bengal, one 
to Bombay, and to different parts of this Presidency. 
The Bengal student curried off the first prize. The 
work done was very good indeed. 

We hope to see similar matches in Ceylon. Better 
cattle, improved ploughs and deeper tillage would 
result in greatly increased crops. 


ANALYSIS OF ‘‘ HYBRID BARK.” 


The annexed analysis, we are informed, is derived from 
bark obtained from six consecutive hybrid trees grown 
upon Broughton estate, they (as self-grown seedlings) 
peing the product of a mixed fringe of succirubra and 
officinalis trees planted (probably 20 years ago) by Mr. 
John Atwell on the Mahapittiya (uow part of Broughton) 
estate. The exact date of planting of the original trees 
is not known. Perhaps Mr. Atwell could enlighten 
us upon this point and also state if the trees came 
from Hakgala. 

The average age of the 6 analyzed trees is 5} years 
height », 1s 17ft, 10in. 
girth at collar » is 193 

Ki a girth 3 feet above collar ,, is 14 
The strips for analysis were taken 24 feet from above 
the collar. More robust even as seedlings and plants, at 
3 years these hybrids are said to be taller, stronger 
and more full of bark than succirubra trees of the 
same age. The seed from these trees is also said to 
be peculiarly true to the hybrid type. 

The 6 trees analyzed are growing at an elevation of 
about 4600 feet. 


” 9 


Copy. 
Colombo, 15th March 1882. 
Cinchona Bark: 
421 per cent 


Memo 38/75. i 
Analysis of Hybrid 
Crystallized Sulphate of Quinine 
Dried Dried. 
Gross value m London market { ae 5/2 per Ib, 
With Howard Sulphate of Quinine @ 10 per oz. 
Total Alkaloids f 7°15 per cent. 
Average of 6 stem quills. 
(Signed) C. BE. H. Sy ons. 

‘The following letter has been cut out of the “ Times” 
ay sont to us. ‘The tacts atated ought to be sufficient even. 
for our good friend Mr. Smith,—Ep. | 
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Hyeripiry or OINcHONA. 


Str.—A letter of Mr, Wm. Smith of Mattakellie appeared 
‘in the columns of your evening contemporary the other day, 
which contained an interesting account of the writer’s ex- 
perience regarding the grafting of Ledger cuttings and 
shoots on to succirubra stocks, and also some arguments 
of his in support of the theory that cinchonas dd not 
hybridize. It is only the latter subject which I wish to 
speak of here; and with all due deference to the opinion 
of one who has had so much experience of the cinchona 
tree, I cannot help arriving at a different conclusion, as 
dv the great majority of my brother planters. How does 
Mr. Smith account for the presence of hybrids or Robustas 
on estates, where no other seed but that gathered from the 
trees on that estate has been sown, and where no Robusta 
tree old enough to give seed is to be found ? 

On this estate there were 103 succirubra and 44 oflicin- 
alis trees [unfortunately cut down and sold in London in 
1879] growing alternately along a road when I took charge, 
and a tew selt-sown trees in the coffee, but they were cert- 
ainly not older than two years then, and the original trees 
were 1] years old, having been planted as far as I am able 
to ascertain in 1867. Iam certain there was not one solitary 
Robusta among the original trees, which have since been 
coppiced and have thrown out fine, healthy, tall shoots, 
and anyone can satisfy himself that the succirubra are 
pure and the officinalis too: the latter of course should be 
called Condaminia. 

Until last year no other seed but that from my own trees 
has been sown here, and I haye many thousand hybrids 
growing all over the estate ranging in age from one year 
10 siz. Now the question naturally arises where these 
hybrids, and particularly the oldest of them, six years old, 
come from? I have one or two Micrantha plants about 
a year old, but [ have no Micrantha tree, I feel con- 
fident. Where did they come from? I am certain that most 
practical planters have adopted the hybridization theory— 
not without sufficient proof—and are not to be perverted 
even by so great an authority as Mr. Smith. 

Any opinion of Mr Smithis entitled to great consideration 
at our hands, but, if he is so confident, as he expresses 
himself to be, that no hybridization can take place, why 
has he had his valuable Ledger trees enveloped in muslin 
whilst in flower, as I have heard he had done P 

Does not this look as if he thought it was just as well 
to be on the safe side? It is useless to dismiss the many 
facts that go to support the hybridization theory with 
generalisations such as “that the hybrid theory is repug- 
nant {to my every sense, moral and material.’ 

I will ask him are there no cases of hybridization or 
cross-breeding in nature, as he seems to imply P 

H. AH. Capper. 


Broughton Hstate, Haputale, 25th April 1882. 


INFLUENCE OF FORESTS ON 


CLIMATE. 


It is perhaps, from a feeling that the continuance 
of our present, or rather, our late, system of forest 
conservancy is in serious danger, owing to the break- 
ing up of the Forest Board, that Dr. Schomburgk, 
the Director of the Botanical Gardens has added to 
his recently issued report a lengthy appendix on the 
subject of the influence of forests on climate. The 
object of this paper is to prove that the destruction 
of forests usually has the effect of reducting the 
rainfall, while on the contrary, the planting of trees 
broadcast over a country is one of the best methods 
which can be adopted for ameliorating its climate 
and increasing the annual fall of rain. It cannot, 
indeed, be proved that the climate of South Australia 
is altering for the worse in this respect. In fact, a 
comparison of the meteorological records will show 
that the annual average rainfall for the colony during 
the past ten years has been 21'l inches, as compared 
with 20'1 inches for the previous ten years. The fact 
is thatin the agricultural districts of the colony, and 
especially in those which were not originally timbered, 
the bringing of the land into cultivation has had the 
effect of slightly favouring the fall of rain, Ploughed 


land attracts moisture to a much greater degree than 


the unbroken soil. In considering the effect which the 


removal of forests per se has, in altering the climate _ 
in South Australia, the only direct test that could — 
be taken from the records issued by the Govern 
ment Astronomer is the experience of the neigh 
bourhood of Adelaide. If we divide the time which 
has elapsed since 1839, the year in which obsery- 
ations were commenced, into two periods, we find 
for the first an average rainfall of 28°8 inches and 
for the second one of 21°7 inches, It will thus be 
seen that on the whole the rainfall at Adelaide 
is diminishing, though very slightly, and, perhaps, the 
diminution in the amount of timber may have some- 
thing to do with the change. There is, however, a 
comparison which is much more interesting than 
this, namely, that between the results obtained at 
the Observatory, at which there are very few trees 
of any size, but which is near tothe sea, and those 
observed on Kast-terrace, at which they are more 
numerous, and which is nearer to the hills. There 
is a difference in the average rainfall of about three- 
fifths of an inch between these two places. This, 
of course, is in itself very slight, and would be scarcely 
worthy of notice but for the curious fact which is 
observable, that the advantage at East-terrace is en- 
tirely in the winter and spring months, while West- 
terrace has the greater amount in thesummer months, 

Dr. Schomburgk, in searching for illustrations of 
the effect of trees on climate goes further afield, 
and brings forward some striking historical instan- 
ces, In which it is evident that Joss of forests means 
loss of rainfall, and vice versa, He recalls to memory 
how the Russians by burning down some of the Trans- 
Caucasian forests at the time of their struggle with 
the brave Circassians converted the country from a 
fertile land into a desert, simply through the cutting 
off of the supply of rain. Similar instances of rain 
having deserted a country denuded of forests have 
occurred in the Mauritius, in Jamaica, the Azores, 
and it may also be added to a still more remarkable 
extent in several of the smaller West-India islands, 
No sooner had the forests of these places been destroyed 
than the springs and rivulets ceased to flow, the rain- 


fall became irregular, and even the deposition of dew — i 


was almost entirely checked. Onthe other hand it is 
generally accepted as an historical fact that the great 
Mehemet Ali, the most remarkable of the rulers of 
Egypt, increased the fertility of his country enormously 
by planting trees. He alone planted some 20.000,000 on 


the Delta; his successors followed up the work and itis a _ 


noteworthy circumstance that the rainfall rose from 
six to forty inches.* Planting has also, it would seem 
produced remarkable effects in France and Algiers, 
Extensive regions have been planted with gums and 
other trees, which, for the most part, grew to about 


thirty or forty feet in height, and it is noticed thatthe 
quantities of rain and dew which now fall on the adjacent 


land are double what they formerly were. To the French 
Government is due the honour of having made experi- - 
mental tests, which placed the matter, at least asre- 
gards the European climate, almost beyond a doubt. In — 
the historical metlod of research onemust takethecon- 
ditions as he finds |hem, and may very often be deceived 
by overlooking some fact of material consequence But 


when experiment is possible the conditions in one ease 


can be rendered exactly similar to those in the other, 
and the test is then one of scientific exactness. Rain- — 


gauges were erected under the supervision of the 


Forest Academy of Nanoy, some being placed in — 
the neighbourhood of forests and others in the — 
same districts, but sorrounded by open plains, — 
and the striking fact was established that the — 


*If this is tiue, there is an end to discussion, — 
but is it true? We utterly discredit the wild state- 
ment, Who kept the Egyptian records ?—Ep, a 
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land in the neighbourhood of forests received one- 
quarter more rain in the year than that which was 
denuded of trees. It would certainly be worth the 
trouble involved, if the Government As'ronomer or the 
Forest Board, or, perhaps, the Director of the Botanical 
Gardens himself, would make similar trials in this 
colony. The comparison to which we have already 
called attention, namely, that between the rainfall on 
West-terrace and on Hast-terrace is one which would 
justify further investigation, as the differences which 
we have pointed out cannot be simply a matter of 
chance, but are probably due to the influence of trees. 

The controversy on this subject is likely to be in- 
terminable unless some steps are taken to determine 
definitely whether the presence of trees in this climate 
tends to augment the rainfall. The Forest Board has 
gone to work, most of the members firmly believing 
the affirmative, while the Surveyor-General, whose 
opinion is entitled to respect, inclines with equal resol- 
uteness to a negative answer. We _ have already 
stated our belief that the Forest Board, in order to 
establish its raison d'etre, does not require to prove 
the theory. The providing of a supply of timber ; 
heencouragement of profitable industries connected with 
forestry; and generally the work of rendering the 
open plains of the colony more habitable, must 
afford ample grounds for the existence of the Board, 
independently of the rain question. However, if the 
members, or rather the late members, wish to estab- 
lish the theory they cannot do better than collect 
and record the experiences of those parts of this 
colony which have been at one time covered with 
timber, and which have since been denuded of it. 
Certain it is that such an enquiry would be justified 
by the authority of nearly all the best writers on 
meteorology and physical geography. ‘The connection 
between forests and rainfall is not anything of a 
mysterious or incomprehensible nature. On the con- 
trary, it can be explained by very well-defined physical 
laws. One of these is the law of the radiation of 
heat. A forest-clad plain is much slower both in 
parting with and in receiving its heat than is a bare 
one; and, consequently, it is much more frequently 
at a different temperature than the clouds, and must, 
therefore, assist in causing them to fall. The con- 
duction of electrivity from the atmosphere is another 
way in which it has recently been demonstrated that 
trees assist the fall of rain. A third point to be 
observed is that trees interrupt the lower and moister 
currents of air, and facilitate the deposition of dew 
at night, and, similarly, of light rains in the winter 
time. It should be noticed that the place for ob- 
servations on this important point is not one in which 
trees have been cut down only to make room for 
houses or other erections, as in a city. The com- 
parison should be between a plain covered with trees 
and one absolutely bare. ‘There is no reason why 
this vexed question should not be settled in a very 
short time, if the enquiries would only proceed in a 
reasonable spirit, instead of, as at present, contenting 
themselves, the one party with a bare aflirmative and the 
other with a bare negative.—South Australian Register. 

{The difference in rainfall for two periods is so 
slight as possibly to be merely the result of a diflerent 
mode of observation. Curiously enough not a word 
is said about the influence of the neighbouring Mount 
Lofty on the rainfall of Adelaide. If that mountain 
were removed, the result would be more disastrous 
than all the denudation of trees which has occurred. 
Even if tree planting does not increase rainfall, it 
will do good otherwise.—Kp. | 


THE UNEXHAUSTED VALUES OF MANURE. 
At the special request of Lord Rosebery, the Scot- 


suggestions which may be adopted as a basis for com- 
puting the compensation for manures unexhausted 
at the termination of a tenancy. The following is 
the list :— 

1, Lime.—In all soils to which it would be proper 
to apply lime, and the proper quantity (over five tons) 
is applied, it is good. In light soils, for ten crops; 
in good, deep, loamy soils, for twelve crops; in clay 
soil its beneficial effects are not lost in fourteen or 
fifteen crops; and in peat soils it is good for ten or 
twelve crops. In new grazings its effects are seen in 
twenty crops, and in old permanent pastures its effects 
are discernible for thirty years. 

2, Horse, Cow, and Town Manures.—When applied 
in sufficient quantity (above fifteen tons), these manures 
are exhausted in the ordinary ‘five-course shift. The 
rate is more rapid in the first two than in the re- 
maining three years—say, half in two years and the 
other half in the remaining thres years of the rotation, 

3. Guanos.—lf highly ammoniacal, the exhaustion of 
the nitrogenous matter will be rapid in the first and 
second year. But there are other valuable fertilizing 


elements in good guano, and these are more enduring. 
Experience demonstrates that half the manurial value of 
guano is exhausted in the first crop, and the other half 
left available for the remaining crops of a rotation. 
Its beneficial effects are obvious in most soils, even in 
the fourth year of a rotation. 

4, Bones.—Bone-dust will benefit, according to the 
nature of the soil, from three tu five crops of cereals 
and grasses. Dissolved bones are more rapid in the 
rate of exhaustion. The first crop takes about one- 
third of the manurial value ; the second will bring the 
one-third up to a half, and third and fourth crop will 
exhaust the whole, 

5. Phosphates decomposed by vitriol will be ex- 
hausted at the rate of dissolved bones, and ground 
phosphates at that of bone dust, and the rate of exhaus- 
tion may be taken as that of guano. 

6. Sulphates are volatile, and experience leads to 
the belief that, when applied in sufficient quantities, 
these are mostly exhausted by the crop to which 
applied, to the extent of two-thirds, and to the ex- 
tent of the balance in the next crop, and are of 
little appreciable value to subsequent crops in Scot- 
land, It is right, however, to state that Mr. Lawes's 
experience in England seems to be different, 

7. Special Manures.—These are the manures pre- 
pared for special crops, and known by the name of 
the crop to which they are applied, such as “ tur- 
nip manures,” &c. The rate of exhaustion of there 
depends upon the ingredients of which they are 
made up. Experience would class the rate higher in 
endurance than sulphates, but of less endurance in 
guanos—say three years—two-thirds first year, and 
one-third the remaining two years. 

8. Clay.—A well-known application to peat and 
other vegetable soils, which endures for seven years 


at least, and which may be held to be exhausted 
one-seventh of its cost each year. In Scotland the 
cost of its application is its only cost.—J/ndian Tea 
Gazette. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
(From the Queenslander, 25th March ) 
The largest room in every cheese and 
of the land is the room for improvement. 
An American farmer reports no appar nt injury to 
ports of an asparagus bed covered with a coating of salt 


butter factory 


| so much as 2in. thick. 


Much selected landin South Austral ais North of 
Goyder’s line of rainfall, and useless for i 
The wheat harvest just garnered in Sou h Aus ralia is 

| small but better in quality than has | cen for 


? 
uiture, 


seen 


tish Chamber of Agriculture have prepared a list of | years. 
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As a bee forage plant nothing is better than mignion- 
ette, and the honey made from it is deliciously fragrant 
and commands a higher figure. 

No man can remain perfectly healthy without a good 
supply of vegetables. All exclusive flesh diet begets 
grossness, fatness and laziness. 

Young larkspur and castor oil plants are destructive 
to locust life. 

The English consume on an average 20lb. of cheese 
each per annum, or a total of 500,000,000 lb. 

In an experiment at the Illinois Industrial University, 
corn cultivated six times gave 8 per cent more crop 
than that under same conditions, but cultivated only 3 
times. 

Glucose is largely superseding barley malt in the manu- 
facture of lager beer. 

Crushed bones form an excellent manure for sugar- 
cane. 

In poor land it isa great mistake to put the surface 
mould too deep. In trenching, work so as to keep it 
on the top. 


THROUGH THE DARK PRESENT TO THE 
BRIGHT FUTURE. 


Everything seems so to obey the cycle theory that 

a man like Stanley Jevons even, went the length of 
advancing the proposition that commerce and finance 
were ruled by the sun-spot periods. Of course, the 
proposition must have a certain amount of truth in 
it, if we believe, as we suppose most intelligent ob- 
servers now do, that the weather and the harvests, 
on which the prosperity of commerce so much de- 
pends, are affected by the sun-spots, that is, by 
solar influences. Observations of a limited nature may 
seem adverse to the doctrine, but when extended 
_ areas and extended periods are the materials for in- 
- ference, very striking conclusions are arrived at. It 
may be—why not ?—that, as depression in Ceylon 
_has reached its lowest depths coincidently with the 
close of a period of quiescence in the sun’s gaseous 
envelope, so a reaction to prosperity may be coin- 
cident with the abnormal activity recently developed 
in the forces which dwell in and radiate from the 
centre of the solar system? There is no place in 
the world where belief in the influence of the sun 
spots on the earth’s meteorology and, therefore, on 
the interests affected by the weather has been more 
persistently taught than in Mauritius by that careful 
observer and able generalizer, Mr. Meldrum. Rightly, 
therefore, on all accounts has our correspondent used 
the sugar colony as an illustration of warning, or 
rather we should say of cheer, to us in Ceylon. 
What he states is true. It was only the other day 
that sugar property in Mauritius, which is now at 
a very high premium, as the extracts which follow 
‘‘Mercator” ’s letter wiil shew, could be purchased for 
an old song. Our own constant complaint was that 
a company which owned so much of next to worthless 
property in Mauritius should take its title from the 
isle of the prosperous. and promising coffee, Lo! 
the change. Many shareholders in the Ceylon Com- 
pany (Limited) must experience bitter regret that 
their directors parted with estates which are now 
so exceedingly valuable, Why should not the pro- 
cess which in a few years has raised Mauritius and 
her sugar interest from the depths almost of despair, 


i great and still advancing prosperity, not be eee 
in Ceylon? In the history of our island’s enterprize, s 
several such rebounds to prosperity from almost hope- — 
less adversity have occurred, and ‘that which hath 
been, that itis which shall be.’ The doctrine of 
cycles is roughly embodied in the popular proverb 
that ‘‘ When things are at their worst, they will be 
sure to mend,” and the mending time must be close 
at hand, for it is difficult to suppose that things 
with us can become worse than they are : especially 
in regard to our great staple, Arabian coffee, and it 
a minor degree with reference to our secondary staples, 
coconut oil and cinnamon. We 
understood as now alluding to the retrieval of the 
colony’s position by the means of “ new products” : 
tea, cinchona, cacao, &c,. What we look for, con- 
fidently and soon,—if all analogy in human affairs is 
not to fail us,—is a reaction to prosperity in our old 
staples and especially in the sore-tried coffee, so long 
the victim of abnormal seasons ; so long the prey of 
enfeebling fungus and wasting grub. Having done 
their worst, those malefic agencies may now be ex- 
pected to depart altogether, or much and continually 
to abate in virulence until the normal condition of 
our great and older industries is restored. Our grat- 
itude is due to the correspondent who has struck the. 
key-note of hope, and we commend his arguments 
and his very striking illustration to the best atten- 
tion of our readers, especially those inclined to look — 
exclusively on the dark side of the shield. There is — 
a bright side, although for a time it bas been obscured. _ 


We do not know half the uses of electricity as yey ~ 3 


Professor Scoutteten assures us that electricity inant 


form, whether by continued and direct current, or by 
current of induction, or by spark, always acts in the 
same manner with wines, and makes the hardest and 
most acrid vintages soft, mellow and agreeable to the 
palate. In fact, electricity gives age tonew wine. This 
was discovered in France, not very recently, though — 
no scientific action has yet been taken on it. The case was F 
once reported to the Academy of Sciences by a vine- 
yard proprietor of Digne, whose house was struck ys Bis 
lightning. — Pioneer. 

AN AUSTRALIAN REMEDY For AsTHMAa.—A corre- 
spondent of the Sydney Yown and Country Journal a 
writes to that paper to bear personal testimony to — 
correctness of the claim which bas often been made 
on. behalf of a species of Huphorbia indigenous to — 


Queensland, and known scientifically as #. pilulifera, 
that it affords a remedy for asthmatic and bronchial — 

affections. An ounce of the leaves of the plant placed — 
in two quarts of water, and allowed to simmer till — 
the quantity is reduced to one-half, will afford ~ 
a medicine which, taken a wine- glasstul at a time, — 
twice or thrice a day, will relieve the most obstinate — 

cases of asthma, as well as coughs and ordinary chest — 
affections. The leaves may be easily gathered and — 
dried, and kept for a considerable length of time, — 
Evidence of the virtues of a decoction of the leaves of 
this species of Huphorbia is very general in Queens- — 
land and parts of New South Wales, as other kinds — 
of Huphorbia have a considerable medicinal reputation _ 
in India and elsewhere. Thus leaves of the #. nercifolia — 
are prescribed as a purgative by the native pract- 
itioners in India, while the root of the # ipecacuanha 
is said to be Eaue in all respects to the true ipeca- 
cuanha, This extensive genus of plants evidently 
Ceserves the careful study of skilled botanists and 
druggists,—Colonics and India, 


must not be mis- 
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HAWK-MOTHS ON COFFEE. 
Ramboda, 25th April 1882. 


Sin,—In reference to your footnote to the Madras 
Mail extract where “ South Wynaad” mentions a great 
number of hawk-moths busy amongst the blossom on 
his coffee, 1 beg to send you one which I have little 
doubt is the insect alluded to. Jt unfortunately has 
the tail destroyed by a spider, in whose web it had be- 
come entangled. In your next quotation from the 
Indian paper I see it is described as one of the sphinxes. 
As I have allalong supposed, though not pretending to 
scientific knowledge, these sphinxes are not uncom- 
mon here; but I certainly never saw such numbers 
before, as were observable amongst the coffee when in 
blossom a fortnight or so back. However, they do not 
confine their attention to coffee blossom; but, with 
multitudes of insects of many kinds, could be seen a 
day or two ago on a large jungle tree in full flower close 
to the bungalow. 

It seems to me somehow that insects of many kinds 
are especially numerous this season: caterpillara of 
various kinds ; moths in varietv, such as I never observed 
before; beetles; and those evil-smelling green bugs, 
which suck the sugar from the ripe coffee berry, 
mentioned, if I recollect aright, as the last of his list 
of enemies to the coffee tree by late J. Neitner. One 
comfort, however, the cockchafers this season have, 
with meat any rate, been far less numerous than they 
were last year.—Yours truly, EK. W. 

{Our entomological authority states:—‘‘One of the 
clear wing humming-bird hawk-moths belonging to the 
family Sesside.”—Kp,] 

THE QUESTIONS OF CROSS-FERTILIZATION 
AND HYBRIDITY IN CINCHONAS, 
April 25th, 1882, 

Srr,--Interesting though the discussion now going 
on is in reference to hybridization among cinchonas, 
and valuable the opinions so far must be when com- 
ing from men so_well qualified either by their scientific 
attainments, or by practical experience, to express 
themselves emphatically, is it not possibly true that 
they ave, after all, all pulling at an imaginary rope? 
That Messrs. Smith and Gammie are quite right in saying 
there can be no such an occurrence as hybridization 
among cinchonas, owing to a misapplication of the 
term; the fact being the different varicties as little 
deserve to be considered anything beyond this as do 
white men and black, figuratively speaking, all men 
with as little right any of them to be regarded as 
monkeys! And is it wrong to suppose that there are 
instances of a cross between, say, an Wnglishman anda 
Hindu, accruing: though, for an ideal specimen of 
robusta, it may be necessary to refer to the West 
Indies, where an African mulatto, from all I have 
heard, would hardly be a comfortably safe mortal to 
call a hybrid at too close quarters—as good at hitting 
or kicking as any ‘* Nestor” ! 

Mr, Gammie calls foro single instance in either the 
animal or vegetable kingdom of natural hybridization. 
How as torabbits and hares? And what about his near 
neighbours, the Assam and China varieties of tea? Do 
they, or not, cross freely, artificially fertilized through 
the agency nature so abundantly provides, in the 
multitudes of bees that fly from flower to flower, in 
the case of all species of plants who within their own 
species are so inclined? Among these, a so indisputable 
botanical authority as the Director, of the Botanical 
Gardens tells us the cinchonas afford striking examples, 
owing to the peculiarly apt construction of their 
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flowers. As to outward appearance, no two varieties 
of cinchona differ more from one another than do Assam 
and China tea planta; and do they differ more 
essentially in other respects ? 

Were the question as to a cross between any other 
of the quinine-yielding species of the same family, 
(instance cuprea!) andthe true cinchonas, say between 
a chimpanzee and a Chinaman, it would be quite a 
different matter, Such a cross might be called a 
typical hybrid. And itis quite possible to realize the 
necessity for mental intervention to effect it.—Yours 
faithfully, X. 

A DEVIL’S ADVOCATE ABOUT JOHORD, 
Galle, April 26th, 1852. 

Dear Str,—There has been a good deal written to 
the Observer regarding the prospects of Johore and 
great deal of it is calculated to mislead readers. 

Mr. Dobree, who visited Johore towards the end of 
last year, gave a very unfavorable account of the 
Pulai district, and having lately visited the Batu 
Pahat district, which is the largest district under cult- 
tivation, Ican only say that I consider that it is a 
complete failure. The soilis sand mixed with sour clay 
and quite unsuited for the growth of Coffea Arabica, 
Liberian, or cocoa, and the climate is very unhealthy 
both for Europeans and Tamils and Chinese. Labor 
is very expensive : 30c, a day, i.¢. about 60c. Ceylon 
money ; chiefly Chinese, who are only good for contract 
work. Tamils cannot be procured now. The district 
is situated 70 miles from Johore and Singapore, and 
there is no road whatever to it, not even a jungle 
path, the only means of communication being Chinese 
boats or tongkongs, which go up two or three times 
a month, ‘and take three or four days over the 
voyage, and are most uncomfortable to travel by, and 
residents there cannot obtainany fresh provisions what- 
ever. Toshew what people in Singapore think of the 
prospects, the ‘‘ Lettybrook” estate, which was lately 


advertized in the “Overland Observer, was sold for 
$800, about £150. There are 100 acres planted 
with Liberian coffee, 11 acres ready to plant 


and 177 acres forest. When an estate like this is sold 
for such a ridiculous figure there must be something 
rotten in the state of Denmark. Having had nearly 
20 years’ experience planting in Ceylon and seen a 
good deal of coffee planted, I think I may say that 
I have neverseen any coffee sucha complete failure, 
or planted in such miserable soil. I would not advise 
anyone to go over to Jobore to invest, or even to 
take a berth, certainly not to throw up one in Ceylon, 
however small, to go over there.—Yours truly, 
COFFEE, 

(The writer of the above sends us a private letter to 
the following effect :— 

Enclosed I send a letter regarding Johore, which, 
should you think fit to insert in the Odserver please 
doso. I think that it is only fair to the public to 
hear both sides of a question, and Jahore has been 
praised up too much, Every Ceylon planter of experi. 
Messrs, 
Dobree, Macartney, Young and several others have 
allhad the same opinion, 

These letters having been written on April 26th, of 
course the writer had not seen Mr. Dobree’s favourable 
opinion which appeared in our columns on Saturday, 


That Mr. Dobree gave an adverse opnion regarding 


| an Arabian coffee estate at too low level is, we believe, 


certain; but no one who has seen tea, Liberian coffee 
and cocoa within easy reach of the capital of Johore can 
doubt the suitability of soil and climate. Labor is another 
question. We saw Chinese at work and were disap- 


| pointed thet the aborigines employed by the Maha- 


rajah were absent. We have no doubt Mr. Dobree 


and others will reply.— Eb. } 
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THE TRADE IN CINNAMON, 
27th April 1882. 


Srr,—I find that a correspondent, who signs himself 
“‘Cinnamon,” has been addressing your daily contemp- 
orary as to the means to be adopted to raise the 
price of cinnamon even by a small amount. I venture 
to address you onthe same subject, as greater publcii- 
ty here and in England will be given to this import- 
ant matter by its finding a place in the columns of 
the Observer. At the present time, when a powerful 
agitation is set on foot to prevent adulteration of 
coffee and thus raise the price of our staple product, 
it will not be amiss to make an effort to similarly 
benefit a product which has given a name to this 
island. As the production of cinnamon is confined 
wholly to the island, combination to effect any change 
will be much more easy than in the case of coffee, 
tea, cinchona or any other product which has foreign 
rivals. 

First and foremost we want monthly sales of cin- 
namon. A lukewarm and half-hearted effort was made 
some time ago to effect this change. Achange could 
not then have been made, owing to the combined front 
presented by the English brokers against any depart- 
ure from the old-established quarterly sales. lhe 
brokers predicted a still further fall in prices, if a 
change were made, and the agitation, if it could be 
dignified by such a name, ceased. Now to us who are 
not well versed in the mysteries of brokerage it 
occurred that any planthat would remove a middleman 
between the grower and the consumer would be a 
decided advantage to both. By the present system of 
quarterly sales, immense quantities of cinnamon ac- 
cumulate, and are purchased by large capitalists, who 
supply the wants of the consumers, with a profit to 
themselves. If monthly sales are established, small 
capitalists, 7. e. consumers, can afford and will be able 
to buy cinnamon themselves, and the profit made by 
the middleman, the large capitalist, will be divided 
between themselves and the grower, as the consumer 
will, even if he pays a penny per lb. more than the 
large capitalist at the quarterly sale, be paying less 
than what he would have to pay were he to buy of 
the middleman. I fear that to illustrate my mean- 
ing I have been rather prolix; but I have been 
endeavouring to make myself plain to my native 
friends, who are the chief growers. 

Next in importance to monthly sales is the necessity 
to do away with the trade in chips. There will be 
many who will open their eyes at this suggestion, and 
consider it the proposal of a madman to still further 
lessen the income from an already poorly paying pro- 
duct. ‘Yo prove that the idea is not a wild one, and 
will eventually benefit the grower, I shall resort to 
figures. Let us take, for example, an estate of 100 
acres, the fair average yield of which ought to be a 
bale (1001b.) per acre per annum. The outturn of 
chips let us take as half of the quilled cinnamon; and 
this outturn any experienced planter will tell you is 
very high. The local price for chips is from R40 to 
R45 per candy of 5 ewt., or say roughly from 7c. to 8c. 
perib. The cost of scraping chips is 3c. per 1b; so that 
the profit will be from 4c. to 5c. per tb. Let us re- 
solve this to a profit and loss account :— 

Dr. Cr. 
To loss of suppressing By the 2c, per Ib. 
2,500 tb chips, being 4 increase in price on 
yield of 100 bales cin- 100 bales cinnamon, 
namon, at 5c. per tb....125'00|1. ¢. 10,000.............200°00 
Profit by the suppres- 
sion of the chips......... 75°00 


R200:00 


R200:00 


I think hardly any one will deny that, by the 


chips being withheld from the English market, 
we will benefit by a rise of at least 2c. or 4 
penny per ib at the sales. If this be admitted, 
then it will be clear that, instead of being losers, we 
shall be gainers by not permitting chips to be 
scraped on our estates. Considering that the trade 
in chips is of very recent growth, it will not be a 
very hard matter to suppress it. A combination on 
the part of the principal native and European planters 
not to have chips seraped on their estates, together 
with an undertaking with merchants not to ship chips, 
will, Lam sure, effect the desired change; while those 
who scrape chips amongst the small landholders can find 
a ready sale for them for the purpose of distilling oil, 
I hope proprietors of cinnamon land, though they 
have not a representative association, will see the 
necessity of calling together a meeting, absent pro- 
prietors being represented by their agents, to consider 
what steps ought to be taken to protect their interests. 
—Truly yours, PLANTER. 
ANTI-WHITE ANT DEVICES, 
April, 29th 1882. 


Dear Sir,—If the sides of a hole are baked suf- 
ficiently to prevent white ants from getting in, will 
they not be about hard enough to keep the roots of the 
plant from getting out? 

As arule white ants attack the cocoa below the sur- 
face. So I donot think chopped aloe leaves spread 
on the top of the holes round the plants will act as 
a preventive. I have tried minced aloe, wixed largely 
with the soil in the holes, and have even put a good 
layer of it an inch or so below the seed or plant, but 
I can’t say with much success. , White ants don’t like 
aloe juice, but they will go through a good deal 
in the way of temporary inconvenience to get at what 
they do, and that ’s YOUNG COCOA. 

P.S.—When Liberian cocoa* was planted at Wella- 
waya in 1876, enormous holes were cut, anda fire 
built and lighted in each, I believe. I don’t know how 
ti answered, or whether the object was. to get rid of 
“* poochies,” or to add to the food of the plants. 


ANALYSES OF NATURAL AND RENEWED 
““ PUBESCENS” BARK, 
Agrapatana, 29th April 1882. 
Dear S1r,—I notice, in your issue of 22nd April, a 


‘letter from Mr. Forbes Laurie, in which he says :—‘‘ A 


good Pubescens selected from a clearing grown from seed 
(where only Succirubra and Officinalis are growing) 
gives, on Howard’s analysis, 8°31 quinine sulphate with 
hardly any other alkaloids.” As the analyses of this 
species 1 have previously seen show, on Howard’s 


analysis of natural bark, a very large percentage of —_ 


cinchonidine, but in renewed bark a very small 
Rercentabe a2) for example, taking two different trees : 
Yo. 1. (natural bark) 8:28 quinine sulphate, 337 
Cinchonidine ; No, 2, (renewed bark, 8 months) 8°30 
Quinine sulphate ; 0:03 cinchonidine—I have there- 
fore imagined that the renewed bark gave a 
very much purer analysis of quinine, and I cannot 
help thinking that the analysis quoted by Mr. Forbes 
Laurie must have been from renewed bark. Would that 
gentleman kindly tell us whether it was renewed, and, if 
so, how many months’ renewal? and what covering—if 
any—was used ?—I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, ~ 
RED BARK. 


MR. JAMES SINCLAIR ON PLANTING PRO- 
SPECTS AND CINCHONA HYBRIDIZATION. he 
Dear Sir,—I really think we, in the younger dis- 

tricts, are over the worst. Rid us of grub, and the 

fungus is not to be much feared. 


* Sic. Wesuppose Liberian coffee was meant.—Ep. 


It is where you — 


oa 
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have poverty of soil and hemilcia as well, or grub 
and the disease combined, that our efforts to put 
crop on the trees are baffled. The latter you have 
in the older distriets ; the former in the younger and 
unexhausted soils, Wait till you see what Maskeliya 
will yet do. Kor some years I had fine paying crops 
on one of my places. ‘wo years ago I gathered 7,000 
bushels of parchment ;the following year! got 1,500 
only. Am 1 to believe that the fungus was the cause 
of this sudden falling-off ? Certainly not. Had it been 
the cause, it would have been marked by a yearly 
diminution instead of the sudden falling-oll. 

That was an instructive letter by our good friend of 
Mattakelly ; but one is forcibly reminded of Dr. 
Cumming and his prediction about the world’s com- 
ing to an end at a date he fixed: and yet he took 
a lease of his house afterwards for 10 years sub- 
sequent to that date. 

if Mr. Smith is such a non-believer in hybridization, 
why was he so very careful that no cincl.ona oth«r than 
Ledger should flower near his fine Ledgers? His con- 
fidence in nature’s laws, as he professes to understand 
them, cannot amount to much. 

Even were I not a humble follower of the late 
Mr. Darwin, I think it can scarcely be doubted that 
cinchona has this power strongly developed. 

Four lines of seven year old succirubra trees run 
parallel from one end of the estate to the other about 
300 yards apart; intersecting these and about the same 
distance apart are two lines of officinalis. There are 
thus eight points at which vhe lines cross. From 
under the trees at these points thousands of plants 
have been put out, quite one-third of which have 
turned out a nice-looking hybrid. The plants are 
from the seed dropped at the intersected points only ; 
and yet my good friend of Muattakely pronounces 
them to he a fine type of Pata de Gallinazo, 

The plants, when quite, young can scarcely be recog- 
nized from officinalis, but the hybrid between t) at and 
succirubra soon becomes apparent. I have offered to 
shew him thousands of the young plants growing only 
at these points I mention, but he declines to be con- 
vineed. Let him put that in his pipe and smoke it. 
-—Yours truly, JAMES SINCLAIR. 


PRODUCTS. 
Udugama, May 3rd, 1882, 

Sir,—Enclosed you will find an account of what 
may be a useful new product for Ceylon (yood mat- 
erials for new brooms would be very useful in Ceylon 
just now). The Piasava fibre is quoted from £20 to £40 
per ton, and, from the account of the size of the tree, 
might, I should think, be planted about 24 feet apart. 
At ayield of 20 lb. of fibre per tree, this would give 
about 1,500 lb, of fibre per acre, and selling say at 13c., 
or £30 a ton would give R195 per acre. What the 
cost of- production is £ cannot say, but, as it is not 
likely to be more than R100 an acre, it looks as if it 
sgh be a profitable cultivation. 

wonder sago has never been cultivated in Ceylon, 
for there is any quantity of land admirably suited for 
it. In the Straits they evidently think it a paying 
product, as I hear from Mr. Bailey that he is to 
plant up 400 acres for a company at Johore. 

Liberian coffee, cocoa, nutmeys and all low country 
products are growing splendidly at Johore, and they 
cannot well help growing im sucha soil and situation as 
I saw at Mr. Bailey’s place at Pinnerang —I remain, 
yours faithfully, T. S. DOBREE 


THE TRADE IN CINNAMON, 
Colombo, 5th May. 
Str, —Your correspondent ‘‘ Planter” finds fault with 
the quarterly sales of cinnamon in the Londou market, 
and with the aversion of London brokers to any change. 
Allow me to point out that “ Planter” is in no way 


- NEW 


| decoction of pig’s-head, pour 


| 


compelled to submit to a system he objects to, but that 
in the local market he will always find buyers ready 
to pay the equivalent of the London quotations. 

The local market offers all the advantages ‘‘ Planter” 
asks for. Hemay sell at any time he likes; he does 
away with not one but two middlemen, and, above all, 


| he has a chance of forming an opinion of his own as 


to the actual state of the market and the probable 

future by the attitude of buyers on the one hand, and 

the knowledge of prospective supplies on the other. 
[t seems the local market is growing in relative 


| importance for all other articles: why should cinnumon 


planters adhere to the old system, the defects which 
do not lie in the quarterly sales but in the habit of con- 
signing ?—Iam, sir, yours faithfully, MERCHANT. 


Tite condition of the immigrant labourers in Assam 


| does not nearly approach the state of ‘‘slavery” which a 


few agitators in Oaleutta recently painted in such vivid 
colours. From the Assam Administration Report for 
1880-81, it appears that the death-rate among these 
labourers fell to 35°2 per 1,000, which is considered 
the normal figure for an Indian population; and the 
conditions of life are thus deseribed :—‘‘ Food has been 
extraordinarily cheap, health has been good, and the 
improvements, which are every year being made on 
tea plantations in the water-supply, the housing of 
the immigrants and their families, the provision of 
better accommodation for the sick, and the like, have 
generally raised the labourer'’s standard of comfort in a 
marked degree.” —Pioneer. 

THE PEACH 'TREP IN CHINA is, according to the 
North China Herald, credited with many virtues, 
and the article gives interesting information, thus li 
On one occasion two brothers, named respectively 
ho 7 7 - = 
Tu Yu Yu Liu, who had power over disembodied 
spirits, passed the ghostly legions in review beneath 
a peach-tree, and, having bound all those who work- 
ed evil avgainst mankind with scarlet withes, threw 
them as food to tigers. In memory of this it was 
customary for officials on the last day of the year to 
have figures cut in peach-wood mounted upon reeds, 
and to paint the tikeness of a tiger upon the door- 
way as a talisman. A! present, adds Mr. Mayers, 
the names of the two brothers are pasted on the en- 
trance doors of Chinese houses on New-year’s eve, 
to guard the dwelling frou harm, Peaches, too, 
figare largely in Chinese fairy-tales and mythology, 
and formed part of the banquet prepared by the 
Royal Mother of the West when she paid a Visit to 
the Emperor Cheng, better known as Shih Huang Ti; 
while apeach-garden was the scene of one of the most 
celebrated events in Chinese history, when the Oath of 
Brotherhood was taken between the three heroes who 
played so important a part in the historical romance 
of the Three Kingdoms. ‘There are many other  in- 
teresting details connected ’ with the peach-tree in 
Chinese literature, but we have no space to enlarge 
upon them, Some pundits aver that, properly speak- 
ing, the peach is an eublem, not of longevity, but 
of death: while Western theorists have attempted to 
connect it with the tree of the knowledge of pood 
and evil, whose fair fruit presented so fstul a tempt- 


ation to our mother Kve  I[t seens, however, certain 
that, according to ancient writers, peaches were not 
admissible in sacrifice : that those with double ker- 
nels were a mysterious but unf siling postion; and that 
th» premature fructification of one species of peach- 
tree waa a harbinger of national calamity All this 
may be very interesting, butit is not p ictical, We 
wil conclude with two facta which have the merit 


of being both. The best manure for peach-!rees 
cording to Chinese horticult: ta, 


. ACe 
is snow ;and a cold 
about the roots and 
into the trunk itself, is remedy for the insects 


which prey upon it, 


as 
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THE SEASON IN INDIA. 
(For the week ending 25th April.) 

Slight rain has fallen in the North-Western Pro- 
vinees and Oudh, in the Central Provinces, in Assam, 
and in the Bombay Presidency. In Bengal, Madras, 
Mysore and Coorg, and British Burma the rainfall 
has been more or liss general, although more is still 
wanted in some places in Bengal. Scarcity of drinxing- 
water is still reported from Dharwar in Bombay, 
The recent rain in Mysore has been beneficial as far 
as it goes, but the wet crops continue indifferent. 
Harvesting of rabi crops is in progress in the Punjab, 
with good prospects and has almost been completed 
in the Bombay Presidency and in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, with good or fair results generally. 
In Bengal the spring rice crop, which is now been 
harvested, is expected to yield a good outturn. In 
the Madras Presidency reaping of crops still continues, 
with outturn on the whole an average one. In one 
taluk of the Bellary district the dry standing crops 
are reported to be partially withering. In the Cen- 
tral Provinces threshing and winnowing of radi crops 
still go on, and harvesting of wheat is in progress 
in the Central India States. General prospects con- 
tinue to be good throughout the country. and land 
is being prepared for kharif sowing in Bombay, Berar, 
and the Central Provinces; while in Assam and Ben- 
gal ploughing and sowing continue. 

Madras.—No rain in Kistna, Chingleput, Tanjore, 
and Travancore; general prospects good. 

Bombay.—Rubi harvest generally completed; pre- 
paration of land for next season begun in a few dis- 
tricts ; slight rain in Dharwar, Belgaum, aud Kanara ; 
searcity of drinking-water in six talukas of Dharwar 
continues; slight fever and cattle disease in a few 
places; cholera in Rajkot, Tanna, Belgaum and in 
Satara, increasing in Satara; prices generally steady, 

Bengal.—-Slight rain fell in most parts of these 
provinces during the week; in some places the rain 
Was comparatively heavy; ploughing is proceeding, 
and in some places sowing of autumn crops is going 
on; more rain still wanted in several places; indigo, 
sugarcane, and other crops on the ground are doing 
well; boro (spring) rice is being harvested, generally 
with prospect of a good oulturn ; cases of cholera are 
still reported from many places, and small-pox re- 
ported from some places ; the public health is how- 
ever generally fair. 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh,—Slight rain fell in 
seven districts ; prices have risen slightly in Allahabad, 
Cawnpore and Farukhabad and fallen in Moradabad, 
elsewhere they are stationary ; the markets are well 
supplied ; cholera is still prevalent in Fyzabad, but 
is decreasing in Corakhpur and Sitapur; a few cases 
are reported from Lucknow, Partabgarh, Allahabad, 
and Kumaun; small-pox continues in Cawnpore, Mo- 
radabad, Agra, and Jhansi, and typhus has appeared 
in Kumaun; cattle-disease has disappeared in Allah- 
abad, but continues in Lucknow, Kumaun, and Jhansi. 

Punjab.—Harvest prospects and health good; prices 
generally steady. 

Central Provinces.—Weather cloudy and hot, with 
cool nights; threshing and winnowing of rabi crops 
yoing on; preparation being made for kharif sowings ; 
cholera and small-pox in several districts; prices 
steady.—Madras Mail. 


We take the following remedy for simple continued 
fever from the Scientific American :—‘* Acid, hydro- 
brom. 1 dr. ; Syr. simplicis, 2dr. ; Aq. ad. 1 oz. M. 
Sig.—Every hour. --fothergill. In speaking of the aboy. 
formula Dr. Fothergill is reported to have stated Adin 
it will probably constitute par excellence they fever 
mixtnre of the future. It is especially indicatét, 
says, where theve is cerebral disturbance.—Ptone 


<a if 


TANNING IN THE Mapras Prestpency.—The Madras 
Mail, in noticing the operation of a former Government 
tannery, states:—The bark chiefly used was that of 
the cassia auriculata, while the pods of the divi divi, 
and gall-nuts or myrabollams, were employed to pro- 
duce the finishing liquor. 

A Srrance Sicut.—The Bathurst Free Prees reports 
a singular state of things at Locke’s estate, at Locksley. 
In the bush, near the residence, is to be seen a 
strip of country on which every living sbrub and 
tree has, by some mysterious process, been deprived 
of life. The trees, leaves, and undergrowth are all 
dry and hard, as though destroyed by fire, and not 
a blade of grass or a leaf is to be seen with any life. 


The strip of country is about 300 yards wide, stretch- - 


ing as far as theeye can reach, running along the plain 
and up the side of the mountain. Opposums lie 
dead at the foot of some of the trees, supposed to 
have been killed. A hot wind or an electric current 
or both are supposed to have caused the destruction. 
Masor Jacos, of Jeypore, India who superintended 
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the erection of the necessary plant, now states that 
he is able to produce a gas from the oil of castor 
beans, which will in all respects bear favorable com- 
parison with the best samples of coal gas. Large works 
have been constructed, from which the entire town igs 
supplied with castor oil gas with as much facility as 
though coal were the raw material used. Now that the 
system is in efficient working order it is found possible 
to produce twelve hundred and fifty cubic feet of gas 
of nine-candle power from eighty-two pounds of oil, 
The light is soft, yet powerful, easy of storage, is com- 
pressible, and is said to possess no dangerous explosive 
properties.—Oi and Drug News. [Jeypore, in Raj- 
putana, is far inland, where railway carriage would 
render coal expensive. The castor oil plant grows 
plentifully in most parts of India. Like all oil-yield- 
ing plants the crop is exhausting. The railway com- 
panies have large manufactories near Allahabad for the 
preparation of the oil.—Ep,] 


CryLon Correr PLANTS NOT To BE IMPORTED To 
Re’untion.—The Gazette contains a despatch from the 
Karl of Kimberley to Governor Sir J. R. Longden, 
K. C. M.G., which calls the Governor’s attention to 
the following document :— 

The Foreign Office to the Colonial Office. 
Foreign Office, 10th March 1882. 

Srr,—I am directed by the Seeretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to transmit to you, to be laid before the 
Earl of Kimberley, a despatch im original from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Réunion, transmitting a Decree pro- 
hibiting the importation of coffee plants and berries into the 


colony from Mauritius, India, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra and | 


the Fiji Islands—I am, &c., Cuar Les W. Ditxe, 
Consul Annesley to Earl Granville. 

Commercial —No. 3. British Consulate, 

Réunion, 16th December i881. 
My Lorp,—I have the honor to transmit to your Lordship 
herewith enclosed, a slip taken from the ‘Journal Officiel 
de la Réunion,” of the 14th instant, containing an Arrété 
dated the 13th instant, issued by His Excellency the Govern- 
or of Réunion, which prohibits, until further orders, the 
introduction into this colony of all coffee plants and coffee 
berries, and even of all kinds’ of plants, coming from 
Mauritius, India, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra and the Fiji Islands. 
This measure has been rendered necessary owing to the 
information received from the Mauritius Government of 
the appearance of a disease on the leaves of the coffee 


trees in that colony and in the other countries named in the ~ 


Arrété; alsoupon the recommendation of the Commissioners 
whogwere specially named by the local authorities to 
report on the best measures to be adopted for the pre- 

jon.of the introduction into this colony of the said 
disease, 


close a copy of the report sent in by the 
I have, &c., A. A, ANNESLEY, 


nd! H. B. M’s Consul at Réunion. 
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